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PREFACE 


‘GivE heed to... teaching.” Perhaps the Church of’ Christ has never given 
sufficient heed to teaching since the earliest and happiest days. In our own day 
the importance of teaching, or, as we sometimes call it, expository preaching, has 
been pressed home through causes that are various yet never accidental; and it is 
probable that in the near future more heed will be given by the Church to teaching 
than has ever been given before. 

As a contribution towards the furnishing of the Church for that great work, 
this DicTIONARY or THE BIBLE is published. It is a Dictionary of the Old and New 
Testaments, together with the Old Testament Apocrypha, according to the Authorized 
and Revised English Versions, and with constant reference to the original tongues. 
Every cffort has been used to make the information it contains reasonably full, 
reliable, and accessible. 

As to fulness. In a Dictionary of the Bible one expects that the words 
occurring in the Bible, which do not explain themselves, will receive some 
explanation. The present Dictionary more nearly meets that expectation than any 
Dictionary that has hitherto been published. Articles have been written on the 
names of all Persons and Places, on the Antiquities and Archeology of the Bible, 
on its Ethnology, Geology, and Natural History, on Biblical Theology and Ethic, and 
even on the obsolete or archaic words occurring in the English Versions. . The 
greater number of the articles dre of small compass, for caré’ jas. sbeen | exercised to 
exclude vague generalities as well as unaccepted idiosyncrasies ; but there are many 
articles which deal with important and difficult subjects, and. extend to: considerable 
length. Such, for example, is the article in the fiyst volume on the Chronology of 
the New Testament, and the article in the present volume on Jesus Christ. 

As to reliability. The names of the authors are appended to their articles, 
except where the article is very brief or of minor importance; and these names are 
the best guarantee that the work may be relied on. So far as could be ascertained, 
those authors were chosen for each particular subject who had made a special study 
of that subject, and might be able to speak with authority upon it. Then, in addition 
to the work of the Editor and his Assistant, every sheet has passed through the 
hands of the three distinguished scholars whose names are found on the title-page. 


Those scholars are not responsible for errors of any kind, if such should be dis- 
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covered in the Dictionary, but the time and care they have spent upon it may be 
taken as a good assurance that the work as a whole is reliable and authoritative. 

As to accessibility. While all the articles have been written expressly for 
this work, so they have been arranged under the headings one would most naturally 
turn to. Ina very few cases it has been found necessary to group allied subjects 
together. But even then, the careful system of black-lettering and cross-reference 
adopted should enable the reader to find the subject wanted without delay. And so 
important has it seemed to the Editor that each subject should be found under its 
own natural title, that he has allowed a little repetition here and there (though not 
in identical terms) rather than distress the reader by sending him from one article 
to another in search of the information he desires. The Proper Names will be found 
under the spelling adopted in the Revised Version, and in a few very familiar 
instances the spelling of the Authorized Version is also given, with a cross-reference 
to the other. On the Proper Names generally, and particularly on the very difficult 
and unsettled questions of their derivation, reference may be made to the article 
NaMEs (PropPeER), which will be found in the third volume. The Hebrew, and (where 
it seemed to be of consequence for the identification of the name) the Greek of the 
Septuagint, have been given for all proper and many common names. It was found 
impracticable to record all the variety of spelling discovered in different manuscripts 
of the Septuagint; and it was considered unnecessary, in view of the great Edition 
now in preparation in Cambridge, and the Concordance of Proper Names about to be 
published at the Clarendon Press. The Abbreviations, considering the size and scope 
of the work, will be seen to be few and easily mastered. A list of them, together 
with a simple and uniform scheme of transliterating Hebrew and Arabic words, will 
be found on the following pages. 

The Editor has pleasure in recording his thanks to many friends and willing 
fellow-workers, including the authors of the various articles. In especial, after those 
whose names are given on the title-page, he desires to thank the Rev. W. Sannay, 
D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, who 
has again read many of the articles and given valuable assistance in other ways; 
next, the Rev. G. M. Mackiz, M.A., of Beyrout, whose knowledge of modern Syrian 
life is both intimate and sympathetic; also Professor Manarry of Dublin, who kindly 
read some articles in proof; Professor RyLe of Cambridge; Principal SaLmMonp 
of Aberdeen; Principal Stewart of St. Andrews; and Principal FaiRBaIRN and 
Mr. J. VERNON BARTLET, M.A., of Mansfield College, Oxford. The Editor regrets to 
have to record the death, since the issue of the first volume, of Dr. D. Shearer and 
the Rev. H. A. White, M.A., New College, Oxford. 


+ 


*,° Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have the sole right of publication of this 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE in the United States and Canada. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


—_——}——_— 


L GENERAL 


Alex. = Alexandrian. 
Apoc, = Apocalypse. 


Apocr. = Apocrypha. 
Aq. = Aquila. 
Arab, = Arabic. 


Aran. = Aramaic. 

Assyr. = Assyrian. 

Bab. = Babylonian. 

c.= circa, about. 

Can. = Canaanite. 

ef. =compare. 

ct. =contrast. 

D = Deuteronomist. 

E=Elohist. 

ae Senos or editors. 
igyp. = Eyyptian. 

nn, = English. 

Eth. = Ethiopic. 

f. =and following verse or page; as Ac 10 

ff. =and following verses or pages; as Mt 117% 

Gr. = Greek. 

H = Law of Holiness. 

Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. = Hexateuch. 

Isr. = Israelite. 

J =Jahwist. 

J” =Jehovah. 

Jerus. = Jerusalem. 

Jos, = Josephus. 


re 


LXX =Septuagint. 
MSS = Manuscripts, 
M'T = Massoretic Text. 
n. =note. 
NT = New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 
P=Priestly Narrative. 
Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 
Phil. = Philistine. 
Phen. = Pheenician. 
Pr, Bk. =Prayer Book. 
R= Redactor. 
Rom. = Roman. 
Sain. = Samaritan. 
Sem, =Semitic. 
Sept. =Septuagint. 
Sin. =Sinaitic. 
Symm. =Symmachus., 
Syr. =Syriac. 
alm. = Talmud. 
Targ. =Targum. 
Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus. 
tr. =translate or translation 
VSS = Versions. 
Vuly. = Vulgate. 
WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 
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II. Booxs or tHe Bibie 


Old Testament. 
Ca=Canticles. 
Is = Isaiah. 
Jer =Jeremiah. 


Gn = Genesis. 
Ex = Exodus. 
Lv = Leviticus. 


Nu= Numbers. La= Lamentations. 
Dt = Deuteronomy. Ezk = Ezekiel. 
Jos= Joshua. Dn = Daniel. 
Jg=Judges. Hos = Hosea. 
Ru= Ruth. Ji=Joel. 
18,2 S=1 and 2 Samuel. Am=Amos. 
1K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. Ob=OQObadiah. 
1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. 
Chronicles. Mic= Micah. 
Ezr = Ezra. Nah= Nahum. 
Neh = Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 
Est= Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 
Job. Hag = Haggai. 
Ps= Psalms. Zec = Zechariah. 
Pr = Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 
Ec= Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 
1 Es, 2 Fs=J and 2 To=Tobit. 
Esdras. Jth=Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to Sus=Susanna. 
Esther. Bel = Bel and the 
Wis = Wisdom. Dragon. 


Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. an = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 

Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and 2 

Three = Song of the Maccabees. 


Three Children. 
New Testament. 


Mt= Matthew. 

Mk= Mark. 

Lk = Luke. 

Jn=John. 

Ac= Acta, 

Ro= Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co=1 and 2 
Corinthians. 

Gal=Galatians. 

Eph= Ephesians. 

Ph= Philippians. 

Col= Colossians. 


1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 


Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti=1 and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit= Titus, 


Philem = Philemon. 

He= Hebrews. 

Ja=Janies. 

1 P, 2 P=1 and 2 Peter. 

1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=1, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS x1 


III. Eneciisn .Versions 


Wyc.=Wyclif’s Bible (NT c. 1380, OT c. 1382, 
Purvey’s Revision c. 1388). 

Tind. = Tindale’s NT 1526 and 1534, Pent. 1530. 

Cov. =Coverdale’s Bible 1535. 

Matt. or Rog.=Matthew’s (i.e. prob. Rogers’) 
Bible 1537. 

Cran. or Great=Cranmer’s ‘Great’ Bible 1539. 

Tav.=Taverner’s Bible 1539. 

Gen. =Geneva NT 1557, Bible 1560. 


Bish. = Bishops’ Bible 1568. 

Tom, =Tomson’s N’I’ 1576. 

Rhom. = Rhemish NT 1582. 

Dou. = Donay OT 169. 

AV=<Authorized Version 1611. 
AVin=Authorized Version margin. 

RV =Kevised Version NT 1881, O'T 1885, 
Vm = Revised Version margin. 
EV=<Auth. and Rev. Versions. 
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IV. For tae Literature 


AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition. 

AT= Altes Testainent. 

Bi=Bampton Lecture. 

BM =British Museum. 

BEP= Biblical Researches in Palestine. 

C/G = Corpus Inscriptionum Grwecarum. 

CIL=Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

CIS =Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 

COT =Cuneiforin Inscriptions and the OT. 

DB= Dictionary of the Bible. 

EIIH = Early istory of the Hebrews. 

GAP=Geographie des alten Paliistina. 

GGA =Gdttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN= Nachrichten der kinigl. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. 

GVI= Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HCM = Wigher Criticism and the Monuments. 

HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

JIGHL = Historical Geog. of Holy Land. 

HI=History of Israel. 

A.J P=History of the Jewish People. 

HPM= History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. 

IJG =Israelitische und Jiidische Geschichte. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JDThA=Jahrbiicher fiir dentsche Theologie. 

JQR= Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAS=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JhL=Jewish Religious Life after the Exile. 

KAT= Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Test. 

ATB= Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek. 

LCBl=Literarisches Central blutt. 

LOT =Introd. to the Literature of the Old Test. 

NHWB=Neuhebriisches Worterbueh. 


NT/G =Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

ON =Otium Norvicense. 

OTJC=The Old Test. in the Jewish Church. 

P= VPolychrome Bible. 

PHF = Palestine Exploration Fund. 

PEHFSt=Quarterly Statement of the same. 

PSBA = Proceedings of Soc. of Bibl. Archeology. 

PRE = Real-Encyelopiidie fiir protest. Theologie 
und Kirche. 

QPB=Queen’s Printers’ Bible. 

RET =lKevue des Etudes Juives. 

RP = Records of the Past. 

S= Religion of the Semites, 

SBOT=Sacred Books of Old Test. 

Sk=Studien und Kritiken. 

SP=Sinai und Palestine. 

SWP= Memoirs of the Survey of W. Palestine. 

TAL or ThLZ=Theol. Literaturzeitung. 

ThT=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TSBA =Transactions of Soc. of Bibl. Archeology. 

TU=Texte und Untersuchungen. 

WAI= Western Asiatic Inscriptions, 

WZKM=Wiener Zeitschrift fir Kunde des 
Morgenlandes. 

ZA = Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

ZAW or ZATW=Zeitschrift fiir die Alttest. 
Wissenschaft. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
lindischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV=Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstina- 
Vereins. 

ZKSF=/eitschrift fiir Parte isn 

ZKW= Zeitschrift fir kirchliche Wissenschaft. 


A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, as KAT*, LOT. 
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FEIGN (Lat. jingére, to mould, invent; Old Fr. 
feindre, ptcp. feignant).—1. To devise, invent: 
Neh 6° ‘There are no such things done as thou 
sayest, but thou feignest them out of thine own 
heart’ (x17, only here and 1K 128 EV ‘devise’) ; 
2 P 25 ‘And through covetousness shall they with 
feigned words make merchandise of you’ (xiacrots 
Adyos, only here in NT; Salmond ‘made up or 
craftly constructed speeches’), Cf. Lk 24" Tind, 
‘ their wordes seemed vnto them fayned thinges’ ; 
and Knox, /Zist. p. 177, ‘Which reports are all 
(God knoweth) most vain, fained, and untrue.’ 
2. To put on an appearance, pretend: 1K 145 
‘she shall feign herself zo be another woman’ 
(™Mpn>); 80 14°; 1S 21% ‘he changed his be- 
haviour before them, and feigned himself mad 
in their hands’ (s$nm); 2S 143 ‘feign thyself to 
be a mourner’ (#)">ayn7); Ps 17} ‘give ear unto 
my prayer, that goeth not out of feigned ad 
(nem ‘ney, lit. ‘lips of guile’). Cf. Knox, Hist. 
101, ‘yet was ever head so full answered, and 
especially one. ... Io wit, That Paul at the com- 
mandment of James, and of the Elders of Jeru- 
salem, passed to the Temple, and fained himself 
to pay his vow with others’; and Elyot, The 
Governour, ii, 432, ‘ Unto euery man disclose nat 
thy harte, leest perauenture he wyl e to the 
a tained thanke, and after reporte rebukefully of 
the’; Barlowe, Dialogue, ed. 1897, P. 48, ‘ Then 
beganne he [Luther] stoutly to fortefy his fayned 
fayth voyde of good workes’; Tindale, Works, i. 94, 
‘For where right faith is, there bringeth she forth 

ood works; if there follow not good works, it 
is (no doubt) but a dream and an opinion or 
feigned faith’; also Tind. Expositions, 163, ‘And 
for them that would not receive such pardons 
feigned they purgatory, and for them that re- 
ceived them selene they pardon, turning binding 
and loosing, with preaching God’s word, unto buy- 
ing and selling sin for money.’ 

Feignedly = with pretence, deceitfully: Jer 3}° 
‘Judah hath not turned unto me with her 
whole heart, but feignedly (1273 ‘in falsehood,’ 
as AVm); 2 Es 8” ‘Think not upon those that 
have walked feignedly before thee’ (false con- 
versati sunt). So Tindale, Works, i. 177, ‘the 
children of the devil, in time of adversity, fly 
from Christ, whom they followed feignedly.’ 

J. HASTINGS, 

FELIX, Antonius, procurator of Judea (Ac 
23-94%) at the time of St. Paul’s last visit to 
‘Jerusalem and arrest there. The military tribune 
Claudius Lysias sends Paul under escort to Cresarea, 
with a letter to Felix reciting, in a light favour- 
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able to his own conduct, the circumstances of the 
arrest. Arrived at Ceosarea, the apostlé, after a 
purely formal interview, is remanded,by’Felix for 
trial, and detained in the government house (pra- 
torium), originally a palace of Herod the Great, 
until the arrival of his accusers. On the fifth day the 
proceedings begin. ‘The case appinat the prisoner 
igs opened by an advocate (see TERTULLUS). Evi- 
dence is given by the Jews, and, upon a sign from 
the procurator, Paul makes a speech in defence. 
Felix, beraps interested in the matter by his 
Jewish wife (Ac 24”), then adjourns the trial till the 
arrival of Lysias, and Paul is again remanded as 4 
prisoner, but under lenient conditions. We hear 
nothing of any resumption of the trial. But after 
some days Felix, accompanied by Drusilla (and, 
according to some authorities for the Western 
text, at her special request), sends for Paul and 
gives him audience concerning the belief ‘in Christ’ 
(or ‘Jesus as Christ’). The apostle (taking, as 
usual, common ground with his hearer) addresses 
him upon broad moral truths, and the judgment 
(looked for by heathens as well as Jews) after 
death. Felix becomes alarmed, and sends him 
away till a future occasion. He sends for him 
(‘secretly,’ Gig.) ‘somewhat often’ for further con- 
versation, excited saree the hope of a bribe 
(cf. Ramsay, St. Paul ¢ rav. p. 310 ff). Two 
years after St. Paul’s arrest Felix is recalled, and, 
to ingratiate himself with the Jews (or, according 
to some Western sources, for the sake of Drusilla), 
leaves Paul a prisoner. 

The dubious light in which the character of 
Felix appears in the NT narrative is bright com- 
pared with that shed upon it by the other 

istories of the time. Felix was the (apparently) 
younger brother of Pallas, the well-known and 
all-powerful favourite of Claudius. That An- 
tonius, not Claudius, was the momen borne by 
Felix (Tac. Hist. v. 9; the nomen Claudius for 
Felix is based on a probably corrupt reading in 
Suidas, ev.) suggests that Felix was a freedman 
of Antonia, mother of Claudius (so also probabl 
Pallas; see Jos. Ant. XVII. vi. 6 ; cf. Schiirer, HVJ. 
I. ii. 175). The brothers claimed descent, as Tacitus 
ironically mentions, from ancient kings of Arcadia 
(Ann, xii. 53). 

We first hear of Felix in connexion with the 
disorders in Samaria under his predecessor Ven- 
tidius Cumanus. The latter refusing to punish 
the Samaritans for the murder of some Galilwan 
pilgrim s, the Zealota massacred many Samaritans, 
and were in turn massacred by Cumanus. Both 
sides appealed to Ummidius Quadratus, legate of 
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Syria, who intervened with preat severity and 
sent Cumanus to Rome (Jos. B/ I. xii. 3 fh; Ant. 
XX. vi. 1-3). According to Josephus, Felix was 
now, at the request of the high priest Jonathan, 
‘who had been sent to Rome with Cumanus, sent as 
*successor t6 the latter ; and Jos. proceeds to relate 
how, spon completing his twelfth year (Jan. 24, 
A.D. 53), Claudius gave certain territories to 
Agrippa. Coupled with the fact that Tacitus places 
the deposition of Cumanus in the year 52, this 
fairly fixes Felix’ appointment to the latter year. 
A difficulty arises, however, from the fact that 
Tacitus, in his account (Ann, xii. 54) of what led 
to the deposition of Cumanus, speaks of Felix as 
‘iam pridem Tudacae impositus . . . ut [Cumano] 
Galilacorum natio, Felic1 Samaritae parerent.’ It 
has been attempted to combine the latter state- 
ment with the ‘many years’ of Ac 24” by the 
hypothesis that before his appointment as pro- 
curator Felix had held some subordinate appoint- 
ment in Samaria. But Josephus clearly intimates 
that Felix was first appointed to the province on 
this occasion ; and on the whole, in spite of the 
authority of Mommsen and the arguments of Blass 
Sek Agost. p. 21), we join Schiirer in’ following 
osephug here, as likely to be the better informed. 
Felix recéived from his patron the (for a freed- 
man) unprecedented honour of military command 
as well as civil jurisdiction (‘cohortibus et alis pro- 
uinciaeque’... Suet. Claud. 28). His character as 
governor was that of a man raised from a low origin 
to unfitting eminence— ‘per omnem saeuitiam 
et libidinem ius regium seruili ingenio exercuit’ 
(Tac. Htst. v. 9). The general results of his rule 
are aptly summed up by the same writer, ‘intem- 
pestiuis remediis delicta accendebat ’ (Ann. xii. 54, 
and see TERTULLUS). His ferocity against the 
‘Zealots’ and their supposed partisans gave birth, 
or new strength, to the Sicaril,—a more numerous 
and extreme class of fanatics,—who were in turn 
used by fanatical rebels (cf. Ac 21%) until half the 
nation was in the wildest disaffection. St. Paul 
probably came into contact with Felix as stated 
above from two to four years after the accession 
of Nero (54), by whom Felix must have been con- 
firmed in office. The wod\d &rn of Ac 24" are hardly, 
therefore (as Harnack, Chron. 253, contends), com- 
atible with a date earlier than the last named. 
uring the last two years of Felix’ tenure of office, 
and therefore during Paul’s imprisonment at 
Cesarea, fall the serious riots between the Jewish 
and Syrian inhabitants of the latter town about 
loorodrela. Felix, whose customary methods had 
failed to quell the disturbances, sent the heads of 
both parties to Rome for the emperor to decide the 
case. But before any final decision Felix was 
recalled. The violence with which he had inter- 
fered in this matter partly explains his anxiety to 
do the Jews a Pee: avour (Ac 247; see Jos 
BJ 1. xiii. 7; Ant. XX. viii. 7). The Jews, how- 
ever (Jos. Ant. xX. viii. 9), lodged an indictment 
against him, which failed only through the in- 
fluence of Pallas. Of Felix’ later history nothing 
is known (see Schiirer, AJP 1. ii. 174 ff., and the 
authorities cited by him. For the chronological 
questions involved, see FESTUS, and art. CHRONO- 
LOGY OF NT, p. 417 £.). A. ROBERTSON. 


FELLOW (from Je property, money, and lag to 
lay ; hence ‘one who lays down money in a joint 
undertaking with others’). 
separated meanings are found. 
1. Partner, companion. The Heb words are (a) 
yi réa’, Ex 23, Jg 72 1 § 14%, 295 Qi6di, Tg 
3414, Jon 1’, Zec 38; RV adds 1 K 20" for AV 
‘neighbour,’ as the word is pensrey tr’ elsewhere 
in AV and RV. Once the fem. of this word (ny1* 
* For the reading see Moore, tn Joc. 


In AV two easily 
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ré‘dh) is t@ ‘fellow,’ Jg 11”, though in the next 
verse it 1s ‘companion’ as in Ps 45%, its only 
remaining: occurrence. RV has ‘companion’ in 
all three places. (0) 137 Labhér, Ps 45", Eo 4", Is 
441, Ezk 37%; RV in Ezk ‘companion,’ aa the 
word is elsewhere tr’ in AV and RV, except Jg 
20" (oM35 Wx ex, EV ‘knit together as one 
man’); and Aram. forms 137 Adbhar, Dn 238 (in 
v.47 ‘companion’ as RV in all), and man habhrah, 
Dn 7, (c) ney ‘Amith, Zec 137 (‘ney 733, EV ‘the 
man that is my fellow’). The word is in form 
abstract, hence lit. ‘the man of my fellowship’ ; 
but elsewhere it occurs only in Lv and in the con- 
crete sense of ‘ neighbour.’ 

The Gr. words are (a) 7 wAyolov, only once and 
fem., Bar 6* ,‘she reproacheth her fellow’ (cf. Jg 
11”, above, where, however, the LXX is cuveracpls), 
The commonest word for ‘neighbour’ in NT is 
é6mdnalov. (b) éraipos, Mt 11%, (c) péroyvos, He 19, 
a quotation from Ps 45’, where LXX has yw. (d) 
ol wept, Three *, 

This meaning of ‘fellow’ may be {Illustrated by the fol]. para- 
graph from T. Adams, JJ Peter (Sherman's ed. p. 42) :—‘ As 
ellows, in due measure, with God himself: “ Truly our fellow- 
ship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ,” 1 Jn 
13. We may have a society with man, this is requisite, for we 
are all of one mould; but to God, what, all fellowa? Yes, we 
have a fellowship with God ; such is his mercy, not our merits. 
The proud gallant scorns the poor mechanic: What, are you 
my fellow? Yet, mors eceptra ligonibuse wquat, Death takes 
away difference between k Deeen beggar, umbles both the 
knight and the pawn into one bag, Well, let the world despise 
us, it is enone the Lord doth not disdain our fellowship.’ 
Again (on p. 43) Adams says, ‘Thus we partake of the Divine 
nature (with all reverence he it spoken) as fellows. But, not to 
deny the King his supremacy, we are fellows with Christ in 
hia joy, reserving the throne to himself.’ Of. also Ac 433 Wyc, 
1 ‘thei camen to her selowis, and telden to hem, hou grete 
thing/s the princis of preestis and the eldre men hadden seid to 
hem’; He 1088 Wyo. (1888), ‘ye woren maad felowis of men 
lyuynge so.’ Shaks. Tempest, ur, i, 84— 


‘To he your fellow 
You may deny mo; but I'll be your servant.’ 

2. Person, first withont and then with con- 
cenioes for the word has ahistory. Melvill (Diary, 
Wod. p. 78), can say of John Dury, ‘He was a 
verie guid fallow, and tuk delyt, as his special] 
comfort, to haiff his table and houss filled with 
the best men,’ and thereby express reverence for 
him. But Adams (JJ Peter, p. 43) says, ‘There is 
@ generation of men that lavish their estates,—as 
we say, fling the house out at the windows,—that 
call themselves good fellows,’ where the meaning is 
still ‘ companion,’ but the glory is departing. The 
word was used to express easy familiarity, then 
by @ superior in condescension to an inferior, and 
finally as the utterance of contempt. In Gn 898 
Tindale has, ‘And the LORDE was with Toseph, 
and he was a luckie fellowe,’ where ‘fellow’ is 
simply ‘man’; nor is contempt expressed in Mk 
4% ‘what felowe is this? For booth winde and 
see obey tm ?(=Lk 8%); and even in Mk 2? ‘ how 
doeth this felowe so blaspheme ?’ (ofros), or Jn 6°? 
‘ How can this felowe geve us his flesshe to eate?’ 
(0570s) the sense is probably no more than ‘ this 
man,’ or at least than we should express by ‘ this 
person.’ 

The Heb. words so translated in AV are (a) bx 
"tsh, 1 S 20° ‘Make this fellow return’ (RV ‘the 
man’); in plu. ‘fellows,’ Jg 18” (ea “19 oviy, lit. 
‘men, bitter of soul,’ as RVm; Moore, ‘men of 
acrid temper’). RV adds Jg 9 (AV ‘ persons’) 11 
(AV ‘men’). In these places neither the Heb. nor 
probably the Ene: means more than ‘person.’ 
And even'when ‘this fellow’ is the tr® of (5) 7 zeh, 
‘this’ (18 215 4s 9531, 1] K 2977=2 Ch 18%, 2K 9"; 
to which RV adds 18 294), there is at least less 
contempt expressed than the words now ; 
The Greek words correspond to the Hebrew. (a) 
dvftp, 1 Mac 10° ‘certain pestilent fellows’ (dvdpes 
Aogwol); Ac 175 ‘took unto them certain lewd 
fellows’ (vids dv3pas wovnpovs). (b) ofros, Sir 13%, 
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I Mac 4°, Mt 12™ 269-71, Lk 228 933 Jn 9%, Ac 
1838, RV prefers ‘man’ except in Sir, where 
‘fellow’ is simply omitted. (c) 6 roodres, Ac 227%, 

Perhaps the strongest expression of contempt is 
given when ‘fellow’ is added to an adj. The 
examples are (a) op rékim, 2S 6” ‘vain fellows’; 
(b) rohkunpés, Sir 8% ‘bold fellow’; and (c) rowsds, 
Ac 24° ‘pestilent fellow’ (cf. dvdépes Aoiuol, ‘pestilent 
fellows,’ 1 Mac 10% above). 

The Amer. RV prefers ‘dase fellow’ to AV ‘son 
(man) of Belial,’ and ‘dase fellows’ to sons (men, 
children) of Belial.’ See BELIAL. 

In composition ‘fellow’ always means partner 
or companion. The foll. compounds occur in AV: 
(1) Fellowcitizen (cuvroXlrys), Eph 2, RV adds He 
8), reading 6 roAlrns with edd. for é Bead of TR 
which gave AV ‘neighbour.’ (2) Fellowdisciple 
(cuvpadnrh}s), Jn 1136, (3) Fellowhelr (cvvxAnpovopds), 
Eph 38 (4) Fellowhelper (cuvepyés, see ‘fellow- 
worker’), 2 Co 87, 3Jn% (5) Fellowlabourer 
(cuvepyés, see ‘fellow-worker), Ph 4°, 1Th 33, 
Philem?}™, (6) Fellowprisoner (cuvaixuddrwros), Ro 
167, Co] 42°, Philem %, (7) Fellowservant (avvdovdos), 
Mt 18%: 2% 81. 8 9449 Co] 1? 47 (= ‘ fellow-worker’ in 
Col), Rev 6! 1919 229, (8) Fellowsoldier (TR cvsrpa- 
ruorns, edd. cuvor.), Ph 2%, Philem*. (09) Fellow 
worker (so 1611, cwepyés), Col 444. RV adds ‘fellow- 
worker,’ Ro 162" (AV ‘helper’), 1 Co 39 ‘we are 
God’s fellow-workers’ a ‘labourers together 
with God’), 2 Co 83 (A eflowhe] per *), Ph 2% 
(AV ‘companion in Jabour’) 4°, Philem }* (AV 
‘fellowlabourer’),3Jn%(AV ‘fellowhelper’). (10) 
Workfellow (cuwvepyss), Ro 167, (11) Yokefellow 
(TR oifvyos, edd. c’vfvyos), Ph 48, To those RV 
adds (12) Fellow-elder (cvprpecBirepos, T. WH, 
ouvmp.), 1 P 61 (AV ‘also an elder’). (13) Fellow- 
member of the body (TR, svccwpos, edd, stvewpos), 
Eph 3° (AV ‘of the same body’). (14) Fellow- 
partaker (cupuéroxos, ‘TI. WH, cuvz.), Eph 3° (AV 
‘partaker’). 

For Fellowship, see COMMUNION. 

J. HASTINGS, 

FENCE.—This Eng. word is not used in NT. In 
AV of OT it translates various Hebrew words. 
In the case of three of these, the tr. is a mistake, 
and is changed in RV (Is 5%, 2S 23’, Job 10"). The 
words from the stems ztér and bazar, ws and 13, 
denote fortifications or fortified places (e.g. 2 Ch 85 
11%, Dt 3° ete.) Those from the stem gaddar, vx, 
denote a stone wall (Ps 623, Job 199). V tr. the 


words of this stem by ‘fence’ in many places 
where we find ‘ wall’ or ‘hedge’ in AV. fence is 
The fence 


propen'y that which fends or defends. 
escribed in the Heb. words of this group is 
ordinarily the enclosure defending a field or vine- 
yard or sheepfold. See HEDGE. 

W. J. BEECHER. 

FENCED CITIES (“y3p “Wy, propel ‘cut off’ 
from outside, and hence inaccessible ; RV generally 
substitutes ‘fortified’ for ‘fenced’).—Collections 
of houses in ancient times may be classed under 
three heads: (1) Cities, walled or fenced. (2) 
Unwalled towns and villages, with towers for 
resort of villagers in times of danger. (3) Un- 
walled towns and villages. 

The number or size of the houses did not affect 
the question. A city might be of very small 
extent. Gn 19” ‘ Behold now, this city is near to 
flee unto, and it is a little one: Oh! let me escape 
thither (is it not a little one?) and my soul shall 
live.’ On the other hand, the suburbs of a city 
might become so extensive that it became equiva- 
lent to a town without walls. Zec 2* ‘ Jerusalem 
shal] be inhabited as villages without walls, for the 
ga, itude of men and cattle therein.’ 
were a prey to any hostile foraging party, and 
werg’ considered of MG account. a 259. al’. If a 
rt 
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‘man sell a dwelling-house in a walled city, then 
he may redeem it... . But the houses of the 
villages, which have no wall round about theni, 
shall be reckoned with the fields of the country.’ Ags 
a Village or town he ae and more solid houses 
were built, they would for purposes’ of defence be 
joined together, and the town would thus become 
a walled city. Towns and villages appear to have 
been dependent upon fenced cities both for admini- 
strative purposes and for protection of the inhabit- 
ants. Jos 15 ‘Ashdod with her towns and her 
villages; Gaza with her towns and her villages.’ As 
an indication of absolute security, a land of safety 
is pictured as ‘a land of unwalled villages... 
dwelling without walls, and having neither bars 
nor gates’ (Ezk 38"). The suburbs of the cities 
were occupied by cattle (Jos 14421). The villages, 
however, were not wholly without protection. 
The Israelites coifld not drive out the inhabitants 
of the valley or low country because they had 
chariots of iron (Jg 1°, Jos 176). Both at Jericho 
and Damascus houses were built on the city walls 
(Jos 24%, 2 Co 11°), 

Sufficient still exists of the remains of the 
ancient cities of Palestine, together with the 
historical accounts, to give us a clear idea of the 
positions and the general configuration of their 
walls. They were built in commanding positions 
both in the hill-conntry and the plains, and on the 
seashore they were generally on promontories. 
In many cases most inaccessible positions were 
taken advantage of, so that the battering-ram 
might be of no avail. Dt 1%‘ The cities are great, 
and fenced up to heaven.’ Cisterns were cut in 
the rock for the supply of rain-water, so as to 
be independent of water from without (2 Ch 26%, 
Neh 9%, Jos. BU V. iv. 3, VIL viii. 3). 

There are many remains of ancient cities still 
nd gery to view in various parts of Palestine, 
inhabited by nomadic tribes, where the system of 
defence can yet be observed: as an example, 
Masada, built ae Jonathan Maccabseus, and 
syreng tenes by Herod the Great, may be men. 
tioned. None of the remains, however, can be 
accurately ascribed to the time of Joshua, though 
the sites may not have changed, and it is doubtful 
whether at that early date the walls of fenced 
cities were of the same solid type as that which 
necessarily obtained when the battering- ram 
came into use. Some of the fenced cities men- 
tioned in the Book of Joshua were taken by 
stratagem, but others were taken by assault by a 
nation which did not possess the mechanical con- 
trivances required for the capture of cities with 
strong walls. From what remains of the ruins of 
Jericho (assumed to be near ‘Ain es-Sultén), it may 
be inferred that these walls were built from the 
earliest date of sun-burnt bricks; and from the 
knowledge we now possess of the walls about 
Jerusalem, it may be considered that at the time 
of the capture of the city by Joab the walls were 
built of small stones. 

The stones of the ancient towers and walls of 
Jerusalem still existing are of considerable size, 
some of those in the wall of the temple enclosure 
weighing nearly 90 tons. At Baalbek the great 
temple stands on a massive wall, with courses of 
stone averaging 3 ft. 9in. in height. Thirty feet 
in advance of this, N., 8., and W., is a protectin 
wall, 10 ft. thick, of monoliths weighing 600 to 800 
tons each, three of them being estimated to weigh 
over 1000 tons each. 

The bulwarks of the fenced cities of Palestine, 
so far back as the time of the Jewish kings, appear 
to have consisted of a solid masonry wall 7 cut 
stone, with parapets and battlements, and with 
towers at intervals from which the foot of the wall 
could be seen (2 Ch 32°, Jer 31), Inthe walls were 
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watchmen (2 K 9"7, 28 18%, Is 62%), Within the 
city was usually a citadel or acropolis (Jg 9°), and 
without were walls, outworks, and towers (2 Ch 
147 ‘Let us build these cities, and make about 
them walls and towers, gates and bars’; 2 S 20!5, 
Is 26', Nah 38, 2 Ch 266). 

The protracted resistance offered by many of the 
fenced cities of Palestine may have been due as 
much to the strength of their position as to their 
walls; Samaria resisted the king of Assyria for 
three years, and Jerusalem successfully resisted 
the poner of Rome, and only fell before Titus owing 
to the internal dissensions of the Jewish leaders. 

The whole subject connected with the attack and 
defence of cities and fortified places is treated of 
under WAR, and special cases for reference will 
be found under JERUSALEM, SAMARIA, JERICHO, 
GATH, GAZA, and other strongholds of Philistia. 
See also GATE. « (C. WARREN. 


FERRET (73x ’andkah, Lv 11" AV),—The ferret 
is not found in Palestine or Syria, and cannot be 
the animal intended. It is probably, as in RV, 
the gecko. See GECKO. ch EK. Posr. 

FERVENCY, FERVENT. — Fervency is found 
only in Jth 4? ‘every man of Israel cried to God 
with great fervency’ (éxrévea [B -fa], which in the 
same verse is tr’ ‘ vehemency,’ as it is tr in 2 Mac 
149; RV always ‘earnestness.’ The Gr. word 
ocours also 3 Mac 6“, and in NT Ac 26? é» éxrevela, 
AV ‘instantly,’ RV ‘earnestly’). Knox (Hist. 
132) says that after the martyrdom of Walter 
Mill ‘began a new fervency among the whole 
people’; and Works (ed. Laing, iii. 289), ‘ Peter, 
in a fervencie, firste left his bote, and yet after 
feared.’ The adj. fervent is twice applied literally 
in the sense of ‘intense,’ 2 P 3! ‘the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat’ (cavootueva AvOhoerat), 
and 3! (xavoodmeva rixerat), ‘With fervent heat’ 
(lit. ‘being burned up’) is the Bishops’ tr®, and is 
retained in RV; most of the other VSS have simply 
‘shall melt with heat.’ Cf. Elyot, Zhe Governour, 
ii. 822, ‘beynge sore chaufed with fervent heate 
and the lengthe of his iournay’; and Dt 28% Gen. 
‘The Lord shall smite thee with a consumption, and 
with the feauer, and with a burning arue, and with 
feruent heat.’ The word is also applied to cold, 
as R. Fox, Chron. 116, ‘Hit was a fervent coolde 
weder’; Stewart, Cron, Scot. ii. 337, ‘The fervent 
frost so bitter wes.’ J. HASTINGS, 


FESTIVAL.—See FEASTS AND FASTS. 


FESTUS, Porcius, succeeded Felix as procurator 

of Judea. On his arrival he visited Jerusalem, 
whither the priests endeavoured unsuccessfully to 
induce him to send for Paul. His reply (Ac 25"), 
that to hand over a man unheard was ‘not custom- 
ary with Romans’ (whatever it might be for Jews), 
has a touch of disdainful dignity. Endeavouring to 
induce Paul to consent to a trial at Jerusalem, he 
proveles and allows the appeal to Cesar. Then 
ollows the hearing before Festus and Agrippa, 
the latter of whom is there as an expert assessor. 
The attitude of Festus is throughout (2519 26%- 31) 
one of official impartiality, touched with good- 
natured indifference to the technicalities of Jewish 
controversies. 

The gens Porcia is not otherwise known to have 
comprised a family of Festi, nor is this Festus 
known to us apart from the NT and Josephus. 
According to the latter, the first important event 
of Festus’ governorship was the decision of the 
emperor in favour of the Syrians at Cmesarea 
(FELIX, sub jin.). This was effected by Beryllus 
(soall MSS in Jos. Ant. XX. viii. 9; vulgo ‘ Burrus’), 
Greek secretary to the emperor, whom the Syrians 


had won by corruption. This decision provoked 
the Jews to riots, in which Josephus sees the first 
simmerings of the war of 66. This point must not 
be forgotten when we come to the question of 
dates. The other principal occurrences of Festus’ 
tenure of office mentioned by Josephus were, firstly, 
the putting down of the Sicarii, and especially of 
one Aaneerous rebel, similar to the one of Ac 21% 
(Ant. XX. viii. 10; cf. BU M1. xiv. 1); secondly, the 
disturbances at Jerusalem in consequence of the 
wall erected at the temple to intercept the view 
from the new wing of Agrippa’s palace. Festus 
took the side of Agrippa, but allowed the priests 
to appeal to Rome. efore the result of this 
appeal was known Festus died. 

The important question connected with the name 
of Festus is that of chronology (see art. CHRONO- 
Loay of NT, p. 4171f.). According to Eusebius 
and Jerome (Eus. Chron., Schone ii. 148 f.; Hier. 
de vir. illustr.), Felix became procurator in the 
eleventh year of Claudius (51), Festus in the second 
year of Nero (56), Albinus succeeded Festus in the 
sixth or seventh year of Nero (60 cr 61), and the 
Acts bring us (so Euthal. Praef. in epp. Pauli) to 
the fourth year of Nero (58). There has been a 
tendency lately, e.g. on the part of Blass and Har- 
nack, to revert to this chronology. But apart 
from the fact that had Iestus governed Judma for 
four or five years, Josephus would surely have had 
more to tell us in connexion with his procurator- 
ship, the authority of Eusebius in this matter is 
more than precarious. Eusebius, doubtless, made 
use of Julius Africanus, who in turn used Justus 
of Tiberias, who stated the death-year of Agrippa 
1 But that Justus stated the you of the pro- 
curatorships there is not a word of evidence to 

rove. Eusebius may be as far from the truth 
were as when he places the outbreak of the 
Neronian persecution in 67-68. At the same time 
the question is worth reconsidering, and the recent 
discussion of Harnack (Chronol. d. altchr. Lit. 
p. 233 1f.) deserves more minute discussion than 
the limits of this article allow. The chronology of 
Eusebius has the merit, be it what it may, of 
fitting in with Clemen’s date for St. Paul’s arrest, 
namely, A.D. 54 (1 CORINTHIANS, § 6). But that 
the rule of Festus was a short one, everything 
goes to prove; and, as we saw above, the disturb- 
ances which then began were viewed by Josephus 
as the first mutterings of the great storm of the 
year 66. But it would help us much if we could 
fix the date of the arrival of Albinus, which was 
separated by only a few stormy months from the 
death of Festus. Unfortunately, we have only the 
terminus ad quem firmly fixed, namely, the summer 
of 62 (Schiirer, HJP 1. ii. 183, note 47). That his 
successor Gessius Florus was procurator only from 
64-66 may be taken as proved (1d. note 58). But 
we have only inferential evidence, though it 
amounts to high probability, that the rule of 
Albinus was short. Perhaps the date furnished 
by ARETAS, with which Harnack fails to deal 
satisfactorily, coupled with the general data of St. 
Paul’s life (1 CORINTHIANS, § 6, small print), may 
suflice to make us pause before putting the arrival 
of Festus anything like as early as 56. On the 
other hand, as Albinus cannot have arrived later 
than 62, and the events of Festus’ procuratorship 
together with those which follow bis death and 
precede the arrival of Albinus, though insufficient 
to fill five years, are yet too many for one year, it 
is hardly possible to place the arrival of Festus 
Jater than 60. The system adopted s.v. CHRONO- 
LOGY may be right in going back two years 
further (60 to 58). On the whole this variation may 
be taken, upon a full review of all our materials, 
as the most probable limit of doubt as regards’ this 
important date. It may be remarked that if F , tus 
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arrived in 60, the derfa 3dn of Ac 28” ends about 
February 63; between this and the Neronian perse- 
cution of midsummer 64, to which Harnack would 
again bring back St. Paul’s death, there is suffi- 
cient though hardly ample time for the events 
suappoRee in the EPP: to Timothy and Titus (see 
Rchiirer, as quoted above, esp. note 38 ; Harnack, 
as quoted above; Blass, Acta Apost. Ed. Philol. 
p. 2, and the authorities for CHRONOLOGY OF NT). 
A. ROBERTSON. 
FETCH.—To fetch is to cause to come, as Fuller, 
Holy Warre, 230, ‘If they should say the Templars 
were burned wrongfully, they may be fetched over 
the coals themselves for charging his Holinesse so 
deeply’; and this meaning is easily seen in most of 
its phrases. 
1. Fetch up, 1862 7!. So Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 
Iv. xv. 35— 
‘Had I great Juno's power, 
The strong-wing’d Mercury should fetch thee up, 
And set thee by Jove’s side.’ 
2. Fetch again, t.c. cause to come back (see AGAIN): 
1 Es 4* ‘Swift is the sun in his course, for he com- 
passeth the heavens round about, and fotcheth his 
course avain to his own place in one day’ (wddu 
dmorpéxet). Cf. Bunyan, Holy Citie, 252, ‘ Revivings 
that (like Aquavitss) do fetch again, and chear u 
the soul’; and Tindale, Expositions, 165, ‘He wi 
return again unto his mercy, and fetch his power 
home again, which he lent to vex thee.’ 38. Fetch 
about: 2S 14” ‘To fetch about this form of speech 
hath thy servant Joab done this thing’ (370 malay 
“gin yenk, lit. ‘for the purpose of bringing rounc 
the face of the business,’ or as RV ‘to change the 
face of the matter’). See AnoutT, and cf, Shaks. 
K. John, Iv. ii. 24— 
‘Like a shifted wind unto a sail, 
It makes the course of thoughts to fetch about.’ 
Bacon, Essays, ‘Of Cunning’ (Gold. Treas. ed. p. 
95, 1. 5), ‘It is strange, how long some men will le 
in wait, to speake somewhat they desire to say: 
and how farre about they will fetch; and how 
many other Matters they will beat over to come 
near it.’ 4. Fetch a compass, i.e. ‘make a circuit,’ 
instead of going ina straight line. Thus luller, 
Pisgah Sight, Iv. ii. 43, ‘Wicked men may for a 
time retard, not finally obstruct our access to 
happiness. It is but fetching a compass, making 
two steps for one ; a little more pains and patience 
will do the deed.’ The Heb. is simply the verb 239 
sdbhabh, which means to make a turning or a 
circuit. RV gives ‘turn about’ in Nu 345, Jos 15°, 
and ‘make a circuit’ in 2S 5%, 2K 3% The 
Gr. is mepiépxouar, go round about, Ac 28% (RV 
‘make a circuit’).* In ‘fetch a compass’ as in 
‘fetch about’ the idea of the circuitous route is 
not in the verb, but in its complement.t See 
ComMPAss. Similar phrases are found, as T. 
Adams, JI Peter, 54, ‘Merchants would give 
much to know a short cut to those remote places 
of traffic, without passing straits or fetching bouts’; 
Fuller, Holy Warre, p. 29, ‘As if sensible of his sad 
fate, and desirous to deferre what he cannot avoid, 
he (the Jordan] fetcheth many turnings and wind- 
ings, but all will not excuse him from falling into 
the Dead sea.’ §, Fetch a stroke, Dt 19° ‘his hand 
fetcheth a stroke with the axe.’ So Fuller, Holy 
Warre, 219, ‘Being about to fetch another stroke, 
the Prince with his foot gaue him such a blow that 
he felled him to the ground’; and Bunyan, Holy 


* Lightfoot (Fresh Revision? 193) says, ‘We have heard how 
the inquiring schoolboy has been perplexed at reading that St. 
Paul and his companions ‘fetched a compass” when they set 
sail from Syracuse (Ac 2813), not being able to reconcile this state- 
ment with the date given for the invention of this instrument.’ 

t Fuller, Holy Warre, p. 119, says, ‘His navie he sent about 
by Spain’; then on p. 120, ‘behold his navie there safely 
arriving, which with much difficultie and danger had fetched a 
compass about Spain.’ 
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War (Clar. Press ed. p. 47, 1. 20), ‘If I fetch my 
blow, Mansoul, down you go.’ 6, Fetch one’s 
breath, Sir 31° ‘he fetcheth not his wind short 
upon his bed’ (ovn do@yalvea, RV ‘he doth not 
breathe hard’), Cf. Shaks. 1 Henry IV. u. iv. 
579, ‘Hark, how hard he fetches breath. Search 
his pockets’; and 7'roilus, 111. ii. 23, ‘She does so 
blush, and fetches her wind so short, as if she 
were frayed with a sprite: Pll fetch her. It is 
the prettiest villain: she fetches her breath so 
short as a new-ta’en sparrow.’ 

In Old English there were two distinct verbs, fet and fetch. 
Fet seems to have been the older of the two. Indeed, Bradley 
ay. EF Diet. av. ‘Fetch’) believes that Platt and Sievers 
are right in deriving fetch from fet by a singular series of 
changes. The of the oldest form /feti-an became a consonantal 
y, then this ty being sounded as ce became written so, and oc 
easily passed into the spelling ck. Of. ort-yeard, in Old Eng. 
orceard, now orchard, 

Fet and Fetch were synonymous in rr as We may see 
from Tindale, whose tro (1534) of Mt 2417.18 is, ‘And let him 
which ig on the housse toppe not come downe to fet (Zpa:) eny 
thinge out of his housse. Nether let him which isin the felde 
returne backe to fetche (Zpe«s) his clothes.’ Fet gradually gave 
way to fetch. In the Geneva version of 1560 it is found in the 
imperat., 1 S 2051 ‘ wherefore now send and fet him vnto me, for 
he shal surely dye,’ and in the indic., Dt 1912 ‘Then the Elders 
of hiscitie shal send and fet him thence.’ And even in AV of 
1611 the infin. is once employed, Jer 867! ‘So the king sent 
Iehudi to fet the roule.’ But after the Old Eng. period the 
word was used chiefly in the past tense and past ptcp., as an 
alternative with ‘fetcht’ or ‘fetched,’and that is its use else- 
where in AV. 

In the 1611 ed. of AV ‘ fet’ occurs 9 times (2 8 98 1127, 1 K 713 
923, 2 K 114, 2 Oh 121), Jer 2698 8621, Ac 2818); ‘fetcht’ 6 times 
‘ee 187,18 71,28 143, 2K 89 20h 127); and ‘fetched’ 6 times 
Gn 184 2714, Jos 168, Jg 1818, 18 102,28 46), In course of 
time, chiefly through the influence of Dr, Paris (1762) and Dr. 
Blayney (1769), ‘fet’ was banished from AV.’ In his Camb. 
Paragraph Bible of 1878, Scrivener restored it to all its original 

laces, and Scrivener’s text is used in the Camd. Bible for 

chools and Colleges, But the Camb. and Oxf, Parallel Bibles 
do not use it once. They use even ‘fetcht’ only once, Gn 187; 
elsewhere always ‘ fetched.’ J. HASTINGS. 


FETTER.—Three Heb. words are translated 
fetter. 1. nynj, Arab. nahds, copper. In La 37 
this word is rendered chain, in Jer 397 52" (RV) 
fetters, also in Jg 167',2 S 3%, 2 K 257, 2 Ch 33" 368, 
In the Arab. tr. by Van Dyck, o'pynj is rendered 
sildsil nahdas, copper chains, or silsilatain min 
nahds, two chains of copper. It is still the custom 
in Syria to attach a chain to each of the rings put 
round a prisoner’s ankles, the middle of the chain 
being fastened to his girdle. A prisoner is thus, 
according to the Arabic way of peaking bound 
with two chains. 2. 937, Syr. kébé (a late word 
borrowed from Aramaic. The Arab. kabal is 
probably a loan-word from the Aramaic). There 
are two passages in which this word is used, both 
referring to fetters of iron, Ps 105!® and Ps 1498, 
3. pi, oF (Is 454, Nah 3!° fetters of captives, Job 
36° fig.) Horses and other animals are usually 
tethered by ropes fastened to the fore foot and 
the hind foot on one side. W. CARSLAW. 


FEYER.—See MEDICINE. 
FIELD.—See AGRICULTURE. 
FIERY SERPENT.—See SERAPHIM and SERPENT. 


FIGS (ojxn ¢é’énim, the fruit of the tree, 
which is ajyn ¢é’éndh; in NT ovxj is the ig tree, 
and ofxovy the jig).—The fig tree, Ficus Carica, L. 
is cultivated everywhere in the Holy Land, and 
also grows spontaneously in many places. It is 
a, tree of moderate size, seldom attaining a height 
of 15 ft., but its spreading branches often cover a 
circle with a diameter of 25 to 30 ft. Fig trees 
are habitually planted near houses, and the people 
sit in their shade, and that of the vines which 
grow over the trellises, This familiar sight did 
not fail to be noted in OT and Apocr. as an emblem 
of peace and prosperity (1 K 4%, Mic 4‘, Zec 3, 
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1 Mac 141%). There are numerous varieties of figs 
cultivated, some of which bear a tart, blackish 
fruit, others a sweet, Rresnish or whitish one. 
The branches are straggling and naked in winter, 
but when the rains are nearly or quite over, small 
green knobs appear at the ends of the twigs. The 
are the young fruits, 19 pag, ‘ green figs’ (Ca guy. 
The leaf-bud now expands, and the new bee green 
leaves soon more or less overshadow the little figs. 
This is a familiar sign of early summer (Mt 24°), 
Hence a fig tree with leaves must already have 
Ronn fruits, or it will be barren for the season. 
he first figs ripen late in May or early in June. 
The oe eule in Heb. ie es in Road 
rah, that is, first rine, Is 284 ( vasty fruit), 
Jer 242, Hos 9°, ite ne : 

When our Lord came to the fig tree near 
Bethany (Mk 11%), just before the passover, i.e. 
from late in March to the middle of April, ‘the 
time of figs was not yet,’ that is, the season for 
ripe figs had not come. Among the various ex- 
planations of Christ’s action which may be given, 
the only ones which seem to us worthy of con- 
sideration are the following: (1) That being 
hungry, and seeing from a distance that the tree 
had leaves, and therefore was not dead, he came, 
not to find new figs, but to find and eat any figs 
of the last season which might have remained over 


on the tree. The expression ‘if haply he might 
find anything thereon’ implies that he did not 
expect to find much. One or two figs will often 


stay an empty stomach marvellously. According 
to this opinion, the offence of the fig tree was the 
fact of not having what must have been a very 
exceptional relic of a former harvest. (2) That, 
finding leaves, he knew that there should be young 
fruit, and hoped that there might, even at that 
early period, be ‘the first ripe figs,’ bikiirdah. 
According to this interpretation, the fault of the 
fig tree was in not having a precocious fig or two 
before the time, ‘for the time of figs.was not yet.’ 
We will not dispute the possibility of finding a 
winter fig or two on a tree (although during a 
residence of thirty-three years in Syria we have 
searched and inquired in vain for them), or of the 
exceptionally early maturing of some variety of 
figs, perhaps not now cultivated. Neither of these 
theories, however, accords with our conception of 
Christ’s justice. In neither case would the fig 
tree be blameworthy. We are not held account- 
able for extraordinary attainments in religion. 
(8) Christ was at the moment hungry. Orientals 
do not: eat early in the morning. Siaourars and 
artificers come fasting to their work, and often 
toil an hour or two before eating. So it is pre- 
sumable that our Saviour, in his morning walk 
of two miles from Bethany to Jerus., had not 
broken his fast. The physical sensation of hunger 
as a basis gave direction to his thoughts, as he 
happened to see a most familiar spectacle, a fig 
tree, at a, distance, with fresh, young foliage. The 
fact that it is mentioned that ‘the time of figs was 
not yet’ (AV), or ‘it was not the season of figs’ 
(RV), would seem to prove that Christ would not 
have thought it strange had he not found winter 
Jigs or freeneias Jirst fruits, It is hardly conceiv- 
able that he could have condemned the tree for 
that. But, when he arrived, he found no frutt at 
all, Immediately the disappointment of unsatisfied 
hunger was lost in the moral lesson which flashed 
across his mind. A fig tree with leaves should 
have at least green fruit. This one had none. 
There was pretension, which, in the moral sphere, 
is hypocrisy. Waving leaves and no fruit, it was 
a deceiver. The ripeness of the fruit is not the 

int. If it had had wnripe fruit, it would not 
ave been condemned. It was condemned because 
it had nothing but leaves. 
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The failure of the fig and vine was a sign of 
great distress (Jer 617 8%, J] 17-4, Hab 3'7-1*), Figs 
were dried and pressed into cakes for food (18 25). 
These were used as poultices (2K 20’, Is 38%). 
Fig leaves are thick, palmately lobed, and often 
g span or more across. There is no good reason 
to doubt the identity pf the leaves which Adam 
and Eve used to make aprons (Gn 3’). 

G. E. Post. 

FIGURE.—1. Dt 4°° * Lest ye corrupt yourselves, 
and make you @ graven image, the similitude of 
any figure’ (bpp sémel, Driver ‘statue.’ The word 
is found also 2 Ch 337-35 EV ‘idol,’ and Ezk 8*5 
EV ‘image.’ The meaning ‘statue’ is confirmed 
by the Pheen. inscriptions. See Driver on Dt 4° 
and Davidson on Ezk 8*). The Eng. word seems 
to be used in the obsolete sense of the distinctive 
shape or appearance of a person or thing. The 
Gen. version has ‘a Bren image or representacion 
of anie figure’; the Bishops’, ‘a graven image and 
piste of any maner o Cf. Chaucer, 

Tonk’s Tale, 232— 

* And thanne had god of him [Nebuchadnezzar] compassioun, 

And him restored his reyne and his figure '— 

i.e. his proper shapeasaman. So Shaks. Hamlet, 
1. i, 41— 


‘In the same figure, like the king that’s dead.’ 


2. 1 K 6” ‘he carved all the walls of the house 
round about with carved figures of cherubims’ 
(niyo mnilla'éth occurs only in this ch. and the 
next: 68 EV ‘was carved,’ t.e. ‘was carving of’; 
6°? EV ‘carvings’; 78! EV ‘gravings’). These 
‘carved figures’ (as the single Heb. word is here 
tr*) were representations of cherubim cut in relief 
on the wood of the doors. See CARVING. For 
this use of the Eng. word, cf. Caxton, Cato, A iii. b, 
‘to adoure the ymayes and other fygures humayn’ ; 
and Milton, Lycidas, 105— 

‘Next Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow, 
His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge, 
Inwrought with fAgures dim.’ 

3. Is 44° ‘The carpenter... maketh it [the 
image] after the figure of a man’ (m}3n tabhnith). 
The Heb. is frequent for the outward appearance 
of a person or thing. It occurs long with gémel 
(above) in Dt 4° and is tré ‘likeness. The Eng. 
WOE eran 3 the eam ecnee as . love: Fi 

el ec. ‘be is the sc e of glorie, an 
figure of his ulathinces setae Mk 162 ind. 
‘After that, he appered unto two of them in a 
straunge figure.’ 4. Ac 7* ‘figures which ye made 
to worship them’; and Ro 5'* ‘ who is the figure of 
him that was to come’ (réos), Sanday-Headlam’s 
note on the Greek word is as follows— 

viwes (réwre): (1) the ‘impression’ left by a sharp blow (ré» 
riwov vay Yaar, ‘the print of the nails,’ Jn 2025), in particular the 
‘stamp’ struck by a die; @) inasmuch as such a stamp bears 
the figure on the face of the die, ‘ copy,’ ‘ figure,’ or ‘ representa: 
tion’; (8) by a common transition from effect to cause, ‘mould,’ 
‘pattern, ‘exemplar’; (4) hence in the special sense of the 
word type which we have adopted from the Greek of NT, ‘an 


event or person in history corresponding in certain character: 
istic features to another event or person. 


In Ac 7* the meaning is ‘representations’ or 
images of gods’ (the second meaning above) ; in 
Ro 5 it is ‘type’ (the fourth meaning above). 
5. He 9*% ‘Christ is not entered into the holy 
places made with hands, which are the figurea of 
the true; but into heaven itself’ (dyrirura dv 
dr\7OivOv, RV ‘like in pattern to the true’); and 
1 P 3# ‘The like figure whereunto even baptism 
doth also now save us’ (8 cal quads dyriruroy vp 
cbte: Bdricua, RV ‘which also after a true likeness 
doth now save you [reading Uuas with edd.], even 
baptism,’ RVm ‘in the antitype’). The antitype 
(rd dyrirvroy) is the event or person in history 
that corresponds with the type (4 rdémos)—see 
Sanday-Headlam above. The one that occurs first 
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in history is the type, the second the antitype. 
Hence in He 9™ heaven is the type, the hol 
lace in the tabernacle the antitype; but in] P 3” 
the water of the deluge is the type, of which 
baptism is the antitype. See Type, and cf. Cart- 
wright, Cert. Relig. (1651) i. 222,‘The Rock... 
was a Type and a Figure of Christ.’ 6. He 9° ‘a 
figure for the time then present,’ and 11” ‘ Ac- 
counting that God was able to raise him up, even 
from the dead ; from whence also he received him 
in e figure’ (rapafor}, RV ‘ parable,’ in both). The 
meaning of 9° is clear, but 11) is much disputed. 


There are two favourite sntcrprete ons: (1) ' As a parable,’ 
gc. of the resurrection. Wyclif (‘in to a parable’) and the 
Rhemish (‘for a parable’) decline to commit themselves.* 
Tind. in ed. of 1534 translates ‘for an ensample,’ and is 
followed by Coverdale; but in 1626 ed. he had boldly ‘as an 
ensample of the resurrection,’ and this was adopted by Cranmer, 
and very nearly by the Bishops (‘in a certaine similitude of the 


ection’). This tra gives a well-recognized sense to wapafors. | 


The objection felt against it is that Isaac waa actually not raised 
from the dead. Hence the favourite interpretation at present 
ia that of AV ‘in a figure,’ #.¢. figuratively ; Isaac was not really 
dead, but he was as good as dead, and go figuratively was raised 
from the dead (see Westcott, ad loc.). Cf. Geneva ‘in a sort.’ 
The objection is that rapefeay has not elsewhere this meaning. 

7. 1 Co 4° * And these things, brethren, I have in 
a figure transferred to myself and to Apollos’ 
(nerecxnudriva). The Gr. verb tr’ ‘in a figure 
transferred’ elsewhere means to change one’s form 
or appearance (cxjua) into some other form, 
2 Co 1)! 4-15 (AV ‘ transform,’ RV ‘fashion into’ 
or ‘fashion as’) and Ph 37 (AV ‘change,’ RV 
‘fashion anew’). Here it is the truth stated that 
is to change its application: eprned by the 
apostle to himself an ae it really applies to 

e Corinthians.t 8. Sir 49° ‘he made mention 
of the enemies ‘under the figure of the rain’ (év 
SuBpw, RV ‘he remembered the enemies in storm,’ 
RVm ‘in rain’). 

RV gives ‘figure’ for AV ‘interpretation’ in 
Pr 18, but with Hose ce in marg. (a¥"59), 
elsewhere only Hab (EV ‘proverb, RVm 
‘riddle’); and for AV ‘fashion,’ Ac 7“ rvos (see 
FASHION). RV also introduces the verb ‘to 
figure,’ not in AV text, Lv 26! (‘figured stone’ as 
AVm, Heb. msy2 13x, AV ‘image of stone’); and 
Nu 33° (‘ figured stones,’ Heb. n'zyo, AV ‘ pictures’). 
See IDOLATRY and STONE. This meaning of the 
verb (evidently ‘adorned with figures or designs’) 
may be illustrated from Shaks. Rich. IJ, 1. iii. 160— 

‘I'll give my jewels for a set of beads, ... 
My figured goblets for a dish of wood.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

FILL,—As a subst., meaning a full supply, fill 
is used of food, Lv 25", Dt 23%; of drink, g 1%, 
Jth 77; and metaphorically of dove, Pr 7!® ‘ Come, 
let us take our fill of love until the morning.’ Cf. 
8. Rutherford, Letters, xxxv., ‘those who live long, 
and get a heavy fill of this life’; and Shaks. Z’rov. 
and Cress. V. viii. 4— 


‘Rest, sword; thou hast thy fill of blood and death.’ 


The verb to fill is frequently used by Wyclif 
(and other early writers) in the sense of execute, 
accomplish, modern fei Thus Gn 275 (1388) ‘he 
hadde go in to the feeld to fille the comaundment 
of the fadir’ (1382 ‘ that he fulfille the heest of the 
fader’); Lk 9°! (1380) ‘forsothe Moyses and Elye 
weren seyn in mageste; and thei seyden his goynge 
out, which he was to fillinge in Jerusalem’ (1388 
‘which he should fulfille’). Sooncein AV, 2 Es 4% 
‘when the number of seeds is filled in you’ (im- 
pletus fuerit ; KV ‘ fulfilled ’). 


* But the Rhem. NT has a marginal note, ‘That is, in figure 
and reverie of Christ dead, and aliue againe.’ This margin 
probably gave AV the word ‘ figure.’ 

t Field (ON, ad loc.) suggests‘ by a fiction’ for EV ‘in a figure.’ 
In illustration of the Gr. verb he quotes 1 8 285 ‘Saul disguised 
himself’ (Sym. pevseyxnudriooy invrov) ; and 1K 142 ‘ Arise i pray 
thee, and disguise thyself’ (Theod. psracxnpcesooy riavrey). 
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To ‘fill up’ is to fill to the full, the prop. up, like 
Gr. xard, intensifying the Verb: as Mt 238 «Fill 
ye up then the measure of your fathers’ (mAnpis- 
gare);* 1 Th 2)§ ‘to fill up their sins alway’ (els rd 
dvardnpdoat); Col 1% ‘Who now rejoice in m 
sufferings for you, and fill up that which is behind 
of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his body's 
sake, which is the church’ (dvravardnpd, RV din 
up on my part,’ which is Lightfoot’s tr.) +; Mt 9° 
: Ko man putteth a piece of new cloth unto an old 
garment, for that which is put in to fill it up 
taketh from the garment, and the rent is mado 
worse’ (rd rAjpwue atrod, lit. ‘its filling’; RV ‘that 
which should fill it up’); so Mk 22; Rev 15} ‘in 
them is filled up the wrath of God’ (éred\éo6n, RV 
‘is finished’). Cf. Shaks. 1 Henry IV. wt. ii. 116— 
‘Yo fill the mouth of deep defiance up 
And shake the peace and safety of our throne.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
FILLET.—Two words are tr* so: (1) ein Ade, 
Jer 522 of that which would ‘compass’ the pillars 
which king Solomon had made in the house of the 
Lorp, and which the Chaldzans ‘brake to carr 
the brass away; AVm ‘thread’; RV ‘line,’ which 
is the translation in 1 K 7 of both AV and RV. 
See PILLAR and TEMPLE, The same word is used 
for the scarlet ‘thread’ which Rahab placed in 
her window (Jos 218), and for the threefold ‘ cord’ 
which cannot be broken of Ec 4!% (2) [pwn] 
hashtk, only found in plu. and with suftixes, 
Ex 2710. 12 3638 3gl0. 11. 12. 17.19, of that which clasped 
the pillars in the tabernacle, those of the pillars of 
the court being overlaid with silver, those of the 
per at the door with gold. See PILLAR and 
ABERNACLE. Tho verb pyn Aishshak, to furnish 
with fillets, is tr’ ‘ fillet’ where it occurs, Ex 27" 
‘the pillars... shall be filleted with silver,’ 3818 
‘the pillars ... were filleted with silver,’ 38% 
‘ {Berel] filleted them’ (RV ‘made fillets for 
t P 


em’), 

A fillet is a little thread (Lat. ftlwm, a thread, 
Fr. fil, dim. filet). Its oldest and commonest apphi- 
cation is to a ribbon for binding the hair. Thus 
Spenser, #Q I. iil, 4— 


‘From her faire head her fillet she undight’; 


and Fuller, Holy Warre, 125, ‘They pleaded that 
the Crown was tied on Guy’s head with a woman’s 
fillet.’ But it came to be used early, and is still in 
use, for any narrow strip of binding material. 
. HASTINGS. 

FINE. — For the subst. Fine see CRIMES AND 
PUNISHMENTS. The adj. ‘fine’ is of frequent 
occurrence, but only in a few cases does it re- 
present a Heb. or Gr. word. These are: (1) a‘ 
tébh, 2 Ch 3°-8 ‘fine gold,’ Ezr 8” ‘fine copper,’ 
La 41 ‘most fine gold’ (in Gn 2!3 it is tr ‘good,’ its 
usual tr®, ‘the gold of that land is good’), Aram. 
ay ¢abh, Dn 2 ‘fine gold.’ (2) pry sdrtk, Is 19° 
‘fine flax,’ lit. ‘combed flax,’as RV. (3) 1p pdz, 
Ca 5" ‘most fine gold,’ Ges. ‘refined gold.’ (4) aby 


* Of. Shake, K. John, 1. 1. 556— 
‘I trust we shall, 
If not fill up the measure of her will, 
Yet in some measure eatisfy her.’ 

¢ This is the only occurrence of the particular compound éve 
ave-wanpéw in biblical Greek. Lightfoot gives classical quota 
tions, in order to bring out that the special force of avs/ is 
‘from another quarter.’ That is what is sought to he expressed 
by ‘on m * But T. K. Abbott (‘Intern. Crit. Com.’ in 
loc.) points out that dvasdnpém itself, in the two instances 
where in NT it isused with eripnsse (1 Co 1617, Ph 23), expresses 
a supply coming from a different quarter from the deficiency. 
He the idea of balance in the arr/, and hopes it is not an 
over-refinement to suggest that dyvarawAnpéw is nore unassuming 
than dévawAnpéw, ‘since part of the force of the word is thrown 
on the idea of correspondence.’ Ohrist’s afflictions are incom- 
plete till Paul brings his quota of affliction to add to them. And 
every Chris must bring his quota of affliction to add to 
them before they are complote. For the afflictions are not 
the afflictions of the Redeemer, but of His Body the Church 
They are His afflictions just because the Church is His Body 
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hélebh, Ps 816 14714 ‘ the finest of the wheat,’ lit. 
as AVm and RVm ‘fat of wheat’: the fuller 
hrase ‘ kidney-fat of wheat’ is found in Dt 32}, 
5) xa@apés, Jth 10° ‘fine bread’ (RVm ‘ pure’). 

In all other cases ‘fine’ goes with its subst. in 
order to bring out the full meaning of the subst. in 
the Heb. or Greek. It is used (1) along with linen 
for &y shésh, Gn 41%, Ex 254 etc., Ezk 16% 38 977, 
for ys bz, 1 Ch 47 1577, 2Ch 2 34, Eigt 16 915. 
Ezk 27'*; for j19 sddhin, Pr 31% (RV ‘linen gar- 
ments’), Is 8"; for pox én, Pr 73° (RV ‘linen 
of the yarn’); for Bicoos, Lk 16%, Rev, 18!2; for 
(adj.) Bioowwos, 1 Es 3%, Rev 18'8 1984.14; and for 
owddv, Mk 156 (RV ‘a linen cloth’). (2) With 
flour for nbd séleth, Lv 2! etc., Nu 6 ete., 1 K 4%, 
2K 7-16.38 1 Ch 9% 23°, Ezk 16% 19 46". and for 
ceptdarcs, Sir 35? 38", Bel*®, 2 Mac 18 15°?, Rev 18". 
(3) With gold for 1 
Pr 89, Ca 5%, Is 13'2, La 49; for ony kethem, Job 31%, 
Pr 25%, Dn 10° (RV ‘pure gold’); and for pry 
hardz Pr 34, Zec 9°. “ With brass for yadxonrl- 
Savoy (-os], Rev 195 218 (RV ‘ burnished’). Thus the 
adj., which was introduced to mark a distinction 
in the Heb. and Greek words, has been used s0 
freely as to obliterate any distinction, and RV has 
done little to restore it. ‘Fine’ means ‘ finished’ 
(Lat. jinttus, Old Fr. fin), and hence of superior 
quality, and that is its meaning in all those 

laces. RV, however, has introduced the word in 

he sense of ‘ broken small,’ ‘of minute particles,’ 
ae es ‘as fine as dust’ (1y? pt, AV ‘small as 
ust’). 

The verb to jine (mod. ‘ refine’) is derived from 
the adj., and signifies to make pure. It occurs 
only Job 28! ‘Surely there is a vein for silver, and 
a place for gold where they fine it’ (39t;, RV ‘ which 
they refine ) ‘Fining’ is used twice, Pr 17° ‘the 
fining pot is for silver’ (j1¥9, Amer. RV ‘refining 
pe *), 80 27%, * Finer’ occurs only Pr 254 ‘a vessel 
or the finer’ (4%, Amer. RV ‘refiner } 

J. HASTINGS. 

FIR (einp bérésh; once mniip béréthim, Ca 1"; 
GpxevOos, xédpos, wlrus, xumdpiocos, weixn; abies, 
cupressus). From the numerous words by which 
the LXX has tr* the Heb. original, it is clear 
that the learned men of that day were not agreed 
as to the identity of the tree intended. In a 
considerable number of passages the tr" is not 
the name of a tree at all. The conditions required 
in the tree are—(1) That it could supply boards 
and planks and timber for doors (L¥X wevKivat, 
1K dis. %), (2) That it could supply beams (LAX 
xéSpwor, 2 Ch 3°) for the roofing of the temple. 
These must have been large, and very strong. 
8) That it was useful in shipbuilding (Ezk 27°). 

he LXX in this passage has transposed the words 
for cedar and fir, giving as follows: ‘The cedar 
from Senir was built for thee, the planks of the 
decks were taken off the cypress of Lebanon, of 
which to make for thee pine masts.’ It uses here 
xurdptooos for the transposed word. It is not clear 
why the word pine in the last clause was added. 
Perhaps it refers to the resinous quality of the 
wood. (4) It was suitable for musical instruments 
(28 65), The LXX, however, in this passage 
renders the word bérdshtm by év loxtt, in strengt 
and not by the name of any tree. This corre- 
sponds with the parallel poe e 1Ch 138 ‘with 
all their might,’ where the Heb. text is trbop 
p-yvay ins of ovina yy Sop. If we adopt the 
reading of 1 Chin 18, the abruptness and apparent 
unseasonableness of the mention of the wood of 
which the musical instruments were made is 
avoided, and the two passages satisfactorily recon- 
ciled. ‘The slight clerical error which would thus 
be corrected is obvious on a comparison of the 
two texts side by side. Budde has adopted this 
amended reading in his new edition of the text 


dz, Job 28)”, Pa 191° 119127, 
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of Samuel. Should we also adopt it, there would 
no songer be any necessity to consider the adapta- 
tion of the bérésh to the manufacture of musical 
instruments (see Wellh. and Driver, ad loc.). 
Pinus Halegpensis, Mill., has been proposed as 
the equivalent of dérésh. But its wood is not 
durable, and would hardly have been chosen for 
the beams of the temple. Two other trees have 
been proposed as the Sauye ene of bérésh, either 
of which would meet all the requirements: Juni- 
oe excelsa, M.B., and Cupressus sempervirens 
. The former is called in Arab. (ieedb and 
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* JUNIPERUS EXOBLSA.’ TALL JUNIPER, 


sherbin. It grows in the alpine and sub-alpine 
regions of Lebanon and Antilebanon, up to an alti- 
tude of 9000 ft. Its comus, when not hacked b 

the woodman, is ovate-lanceolate. Its trunk is 
straight, and its wood very solid and durable. 
Tt has dense ascending branches, small appressed 
leaves, and black berries as large as a marrowfat 
pea. The wood is well stored with resin—a fact 
which threatens the tree with extinction, as the 
remaining forests are fast being cut down by the 
tar smelters. Its trunks make solid and ihde- 
structible beams, and its wood, which is reddish 
and fragrant, is suitable for boards, planks, ship 
timber, and other purposes. But, notwithstanding 
the suitableness of the juniper as a tree to the 
requirements of the case, the weight of evidence 
is in favour of the cypress, Cupressus sempervirens, 
L. This tree has qualities resembling those of 
the last named. It has a straight trunk, hori- 
zontal, somewhat straggling branches, forming an 
ovate-oblong comus, small appressed leaves, and 
globular palhuld about an inch in diameter, com- 
posed of woody, shield-shaped scales. Its wood is 
useful for all the purposes indicated for the fir. 
Its name, xvrdpicoos, is one of the most frequent 
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ee 
translations of it in the LXX. It is called in 


Arab. saru and sherbin, both of which are the 
equivalent of cypress in that language. Contrary 
to an opinion cited in Oxf. Heb. Lex., under the 
head ving, it is found in abundance in Lebanon 
and Antilebanon. <A variety of it, with ascend- 
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‘CUPRESSUS SEMPERVIRENS.’ WILD CYPRESS, 


ing branches, forming a lanceolate comus, is the 
familiar cemetery cypress, so common in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oriental cities. Many of these have 
tall straight trunks, which would make massive 
beams and ship timbers. G. E. Post. 


FIRE (in OT most commonly vx, wip, rupiopds, 
also ‘x, Avx, TYR; In Dn occurs Aram, 2; in NT 
w0p, also rupd, d&s) denotes primarily the ordinary 
proces of combustion, with its accompaniments of 
ight and heat. The Scripture references to it 
are too numerous to classify exhaustively. Those 
which deserve special attention fall into two 
groups, according as the word is used in a literal 
or in a figurative sense. 

I, LIrERAL UsaGe.—Here we may distinguish 
—1. Fire accompanying God’s presence. Besides 
numerous metaphorical allusions in connexion 
with theophanies, there are several references to 
fire as a physical phenomenon appearing on such 
occasions. See Gn 151’, Ex 8?(the burning bush), 
Ex 19", Dt 4% (Mt. Sinai), Ex 40%, Nu 918, Dt 1%, 
Ps 78 105 (the guiding pillar). 2. Sacrificial 
fire. (a) Sacrifice by fire was a primitive mode of 
worship (Gn 8” 225), (5) Under the Mosaic law 
fire was a most important means of offering the 
various prescribed sacrifices, which are described 
as ‘offerings made by fire unto J’.’ For this pur- 
pose a fire was kept continually burning on the 
altar of burnt-offering (Lv 6”, 1 Es 6%). Accord- 
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ing to Lv 9¥ it had a miraculous origin, and it 
was similarly rekindled in Solomon’s temple (2 Ch 
7-8), Some find a reference to this perpetual fire 
in Is 31° (but see Cheyne, Delitzsch, t1 loc.), and 
in the name Ariel (the hearth of God ?) applied to 
Jerus. in Is 2927, In 2 Mac 1°" there is a 
legend about the hiding of the sacred fire at the 
fall of Jerus., and its discovery by Nehemiah after 
the Exile. For the story of a later rekindling see 
2 Mac 10%. (c) Mention is made of special answers 
by fire when sacrifices were offered elsewhere than 
at the gc a sanctuary, as in the cases of Gideon 
(Jg 67), Elijah (1 K 18), and David (1 Ch 21%), 
(d) Fire was used for offering incense. It was 
carried in censers (Lv 16": #4), or placed on the altar 
of incense (Ex 307), and the incense sprinkled 
upon it. To use any other than the sacred fire 
for this purpose was to offer ‘strange fire,’ the 
offence for which Nadab and Abihu perished (Lv 
10!, Nu 34 26°). (e) Human sacrifice, especially 
child sacrifice, by fire was presto’ by certain of 
Israel’s neighbours (Dt 12%, 2 K 178). It was 
strictly forbidden in the law (Lv 187, Dt 181°), but 
is repeatedly mentioned as a sin of Isracl (2 K 17", 
Jer 78! 195 3235, Ezk 167! 2078-51), being carried on in 
particular by Ahaz (2 K 16%, 2 Ch 28%) and Manasseh 
(2 K 218 2 Ch 33%), The scene of these rites was 
‘opheth in the valley of Hinnom (Jer 7?!). See 
W. R. Smith, RS, pp. 352, 353, and Driver, Deut. 
p. 222. 93. Lightning. In such expressions as 
‘fire from heaven,’ ‘the fire of God,’ ete., which 
describe at times a destructive agency (Lv 10, 
2K 213) Job 15), and at times the token by 
which sacrifice was approved (2 c, above), some 
such phenomenon as lightning is evidently to be 
understood, as also when ‘fire and hail’ are men- 
tioned together (Ex 97% 4, Ps 1058? 1488). 4, Fire 
for domestic purposes. Its use in this respect was 
twofold. (a) For the preparation of food, as for 
roasting flesh (Ex 12%, 2 Ch 353, Is 4418 } Eg 14), 
for broiling fish (Jn 21°), for baking (1 K 17%, 
Jer 718), (%) For warmth, as in Is 44'%, Jer 36”, 
Mk 145, Lk 225) Jn 1818, Ac 28%. In Pal. fire is 
only occasionally used for heating, and there are no 
regular fireplaces except in kitchens, but portable 
braziers or ‘fire-pans’ are employed. The larger 
houses have special ‘winter rooms’ (Jer 36”, 

345), In these a cavity is made in the middle of 
the floor, in which the ‘stove’ (nx) is placed. When 
the fire has burnt out a wooden frame is placed 
over it, and this is covered with a carpet so as to 
retain the heat (Keil, Bib. Arch. ii. 107; Nowack, 
Heb. Arch. 141; Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 124). The 
Arabs in the desert use as a hearth a hole lined 
with stones (Niebuhr, Zravels tn Arabia, i. 209). 
The use of fire on the Sabbath for domestic pur- 
poses was forbidden in the law (Ex 35’; Jos. Wars, 
II, viii. 9). 8. Fire in metallurgy. Fire has been 
employed from the earliest times for refining, cast- 
ing, and forging metals. Among the Scripture 
allusions to this use are Ex 32* (the golden calf), 
the various references to ‘molten images,’ and also 
Is 4433 6416, 2 Es 16%, Sir 25,1 P17. 6, Fire as a 
dolteoying agent. Among the effects of fire de- 
struction is naturally prominent, Death by fire (or 
possibly burning a/ter execution by another method) 
was the penalty for certain offences (Lv 20'* 21°, Jos 
735. 5), and was also a mode of inflicting vengeance 
(28 12% [7], Jer 29, Dn 3"): 6, 2 Mac 75). conquercy 
burned the idols of vanquished nations (2 K 19% 
Is 37°), and the Israelites were specially enjoined 
so to destroy those of the Canaanites (Dt 7°, 1 Mac 
6®). Fire was a common means of destroying 
cities and property taken in war; and hence ‘a 
fire shall go forth,’ ‘I will send (or kindle) a fire,’ 
are formule: which occur frequently in the pro- 
phetical books. Setting a crop on fire was one 
way of provoking a quarrel (Jg 1545, 2 8 14”), 
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and provision was made in the law (Ex 225) for 
making good the damage done by fire accidentally 
raised. Fire was a convenient method of destroy- 
ing obnoxious writings (Jer 367, 1 Mac 1%), The 
disposal of human bodies by burning was quite 
exceptional among the Lcbrews (1 8 31, Am 6"), 
but the refuse of the bodies of animals used in 
sacrifice was destroyed by fire (Lv 4 6” 16%, 
He 13"). Garments infected by ‘leprosy’ were to 
be burnt (Lv 13557), and it was also common to 
burn rubbish of various kinds, as stubble (Is 5%), 
chaff (Mt 3!, Lk 3!”), and tares (Mt 13). Topheth 
(2 e, above) is said to have become in later times a 
receptacle and burning-place of rubbish. (This is 
doubted by Robinson; see BRP? i. 274.) Fire is 
contemplated as the means by which the visible 
universe is to be destroyed (2 P 37"¥). 7. Fire asa 
purifying agent. This use arises from the previous 
one in cases where impurities are of a combustible 
nature while the material to be purified is not so 
(Nu 31*), 

II, METAPHORICAL USAGK,.—-Many of the fore- 
going properties and uses of fire have suggested fig. 
applications of the word. Thus we find it em- 
proves as a symbol—i. Of God Himself. (a) Of 

is glory, in such visions as those described in 
Ezk 1“ # 10%7, Dn 7® 10% (6) Of His protecting 
presence (2 K 6!, Zec 2°). (c) Of His holiness 
(Dt 4%, He 12”). 2. Of God’s righteous qudements 
which tests the deeds of men (Zec 13°, Mal 33, 
1 Co 38). 3. Of God’s wrath against sin (Is 66!5 16 
Jer 44 212, La 234 Ezk 2181 99271, Am 5® 74 ete.) 
4. Of the punishment of the wicked (Ps 68? 979, 
Is 474, Ezk 28%, Mt 13%, 2 Th 15). ‘Topheth or 
Gehenna (I. 6 above) subEe the language in 
Is 66%, Jth 167, Sir 717, Mt 189, Mk 94, Fire 
is the emblem of the danger which the saved 
escape (Zec 37, Jude %), ‘Eternal fire’ and ‘the 
lake of fire’ are images of the punishment of the 
lost (Mt 25", Jude 7, Rev 197 2014-15 918), §, Of 
sin (Is 98 65°), and particularly of lust (Hos 7°, 
Sir 23*), and of the mischief of the tongue (Pr 16”, 
Ja, 3°), 6, Of trouble and affliction (Ps 66%, Is 432, 
Jer 61%, ab 2"), 7. Of religious emotion (Ps 39%), 
and especially of prophetic inspiration, as ‘the word 
of the Lord’ (Jer 64 20° 23%). 8, Of the law (2 Es 
13%), 9. Of the Holy Spirit (Mt 34, Lk 3’, Ac 25). 

Reference is apparently made in 2 Mac 10° to 
the method of procuring fire by striking steel 
against flint. ith regard to fuel, the material 
used for the sacrificial fire, both in primitive and 
in later times, was wood (Gn 22° °, Lv 6!2), Special 
arrangements were made for supplying the altar 
fire. The Gibeonites were made ‘hewers of wood’ 
for the house of the Lord (Jos 9%), and after the 
Exile a special wood-offering was appointed for the 
temple (Neh 1054 13%), It is called by Josephus 
the festival of Xylophoria (Wars, II. xvii. 6). For 
ordinary purposes the staple fuel was charcoal 
(see COAL), but other materials were also used, 
such as thorns (Ps 58° 118!2, Ec 7°, Is oa) and 

(Mt 6”, Lk 12%). The asphaltum found 
near the Dead Sea is combustible, as is also the 
‘stink-stone’ found in the same neighbourhood, 
which is burnt along with camel’s ced (Burck- 
hardt, Travels in Syria, p. 394). The Iast men- 
tioned, as well as other kinds of dung (Ezk 4"), is 
also used alone as fuel (Niebuhr, Zravels in Arabia, 
ii, 232; Wright, Palmyra and Zenobia, p. 369). 


JAMES PATRICK. 
FIREBRAND.—See BRAND. FIREPAN, — See 
CENSER. 


FIRKIN.—See Wriants AND MRASURES. 
FIRMAMENT.—See Cosmoaony. 
FIRSTBORN.—See FAMILY, 
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FIRST-FRUITS (ovn22, in Lv 23” on=3, LXX 
wpwroyeryyipara; nyu. dirapy}).— The custom of 
offering first-fruits was shared by the Isr. with 
many other ancient nations, and it is also found 
in many savage religions. Frazer (Golden Bough, 
ii. 68-90) cites many examples to show that the 
new corn was eaten sacramentally in order that 
the worshippers might share in the divine life of 
the corn-spirit, with which it was assumed that 
the grain was instinct. The eating of the first- 
fruits is, then, similar to the earliest ees of animal 
sacrifice, in which the victim was regarded as 
divine, and the essence of the sacrifice lies in 
the communal feast and the participation of all 
the worshippers in the divine life. The two still 
remain separated by an important difference. The 
divine animal probably belonged to the kin of the 
worshippers, and the sacrificial meal strengthened 
the bond of kinship by a distribution of the com- 
mon life. There is no reason for assuming this 
in the case of the corn-spirit. He gives, further, 
sevoral instances of the offering of’ the first-fruite 
to the deity, in which the sacramental idea is 
absent (Golden Bough, ii. 373-384). The offering 
is in these cases of the nature of tribute or thank- 
offering. It is considered unsafe to eat of the 
new crops till the god has received his share, 
and the rite thus falls into the same category 
as numerous others familiar to the student of 
ritual and custom. The offering of the first-fruita 
does not sanctify the rest of the crop, but it makes 
it lawful food (Ww, R. Smith, BS,? 241). 

The Heb. first-fruits belong to the latter class ; 
they are tribute, not the staple of a sacramental 
meal. The history is not in all points clear, partly 
owing to the shifting sense of the terminology. 
It is essential, if confusion is to be avoided, to 
keep the regulations of the codes distinct, and 
take them in their chronological order. 

(a) In the oldest legislation (JE) the first-fruits 
of the harvest are required (Ex 23° 342). Twice 
the curious phrase occurs, ‘the first of the first- 
fruits’ (o™m22 nyey Ex 23! 34%, so in Ezk 44%), 
This is taken by some to mean the first-ripe, by 
others the choicest, of the first-fruits. But prob- 
ably ‘of the first-fruits’ is added to explain ‘the 
first,’ the first, that is, the first-fruits. It seems 
probable that in Ex 22” first-fruits are referred 
toin the words yp7) apydn (lit. ‘thy fulness and 
thy tear,’ paraphrased in RV as ‘the abundance 
of thy fruits and of thy liquors’), on account of 
the mention of the firstborn in the parallel clause. 
If so, the first-fruits can hardly be confined to 
cereals, but will include wine and oil (‘thy 
liquors’), The LXX gives dwapyal ddwvos kat 
Anvod (‘first-fruits of thy threshing-floor and wine- 
press’). A feast was connected with the offering, 
‘the feast of harvest, the first-fruits of thy labour’ 
(Ex 236), ‘the feast of weeks, even of the first- 
fruits of wheat harvest’ (Ex 34%). The amount 
to be offered is not stated ; it seems to have been 
left to the discretion of the offerer. It is inter- 
esting to observe that a man brought Elisha as 
a gift ‘bread of the first-fruits, twenty loaves of 
barley, and fresh ears of corn’ (2 K 4%). 

(6) In Deuteronomy (D) the Isr. is ordered to 
bring of his first-fruits in a basket to the central 
sanctuary and present it to the priest, with a pro- 
fession of gratitude to God for deliverance from 

p. bondage and the possession of the fruitful 
land of Palestine. A feast then follows, in which 
the Levite and the stranger are to share the 
offerer’s hospitality (Dt 26'"). According to 18* 
the priest is to receive the first-fruits of corn, 
wine, and oil, and the first of the fleece. The two 
regulations seem to be in conflict, and it has been 
supposed that 184 is a later addition. Possibly 
there is no discrepancy. The basket of first-fruits 
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may be only @ portion, and this may be the first- 
fruits meant in 18‘, the rest being kept for the 
feast, or it may be the whole and the feast not 
made of the first-fruits at all. (See Driver, Deut. 

. 290. He decides for the latter alternative.) It 
is not clear what was the relation of the first- 
fruits to the Tithe. Several scholars regard them 
as really identical, but this is not certain. See 
TITHE. 

(c) As Dt 184 claims the first-fruits for the 
Levitical priests, so Ezekiel, whose legislation 
forms the transition to the Priestly Code, claims 
for the priests (i.e. the sons of Zadok) ‘the first 
of all the first-fruits of everything,’ and, in addi- 
tion, the first of the dough (44°), 

(d) In the small code known as the Law of 
Holiness (H) it is enjoined that on the day after 
the Sabbath a sheaf of the first-fruits of the har- 
vest should be brought to the priest, who should 
wave it before the Lord. A burnt-offering and 
a meal-offering are to accompany this ceremony, 
and, till it is accomplished, no bread, parched 
corn, or fresh ears must be eaten (Lv 2319-}4), 
Seven weeks later two wave loaves of two-tenths 
of an ephah of fine flour and leavened are to be 
offered as first-fruits (Lv 23’. The additional 
regulations in 23'* are for the most part a later 
insertion interpolated from Nu 2877-9), 

(e) In the potty Code (P) the réshith and the 
bikkiirtm seem to be distinguished. In Nu 18” 
the best of the corn, wine, and oil, that is, the 
réshith, belongs to the priest. Jn the next verse 
the bikkdrim of all that 1s in their land also belong 


to the priest. Probably, the dikkairim should be. 


interpreted as the first ripe raw fruits, while the 
réshith will be the prepared oil and wine and corn. 
(So Wellhausen, Nowack, and RV.) Accordingly, 
we find in Neh 10 that the bitkdrim of the 
ground and of the fruit trees were brought into the 

ouse of the Lord, while the réshith of dough, heave- 
offerings, fruit, wine, and oil were brought into the 
store-rooms of the temple (107 12“), The distine- 
tion is observed in LXX and by Philo and Josephus. 
In Nu 15”: *1 it is enacted that the first of the dough 
also shall be given as a heave-offering. According 
to Lv 24 leaven and honey might be included in 
the first-fruits, though they could not be part of 
any offering made by fire. The meal-offering of 
first-fruits consisted of parched corn in the ear 
with oil and frankincense. Tart of the corn and 
oil with all the frankincense was to be burnt 
(Ly 24-16), An interesting law, which rests on 
the same principle as the law of first-fruits, is 
that of Lv 197%, which ordains that the fruit of 
a tree shall not be used for the first three years 
after it is planted (‘three years shall they be as 
uncircumcised unto you’), and shall be consecrated 
to God in the fourth year. In the fifth year it 
may be eaten. 

(f) In the later period a distinction was made 
between the bikkirtm and the téridméth (niong 
oblations) ; the fullest’ treatment of the subject 
is in the two tracts of the Mishna which bear 
these names. The dtkktirim were taken from 
wheat, Vaatiahf grapes, figs, pomegranates, olives, 
and honey. The fruits were offered fresh by those 
who dwelt near Jerus., and dried by those who 
came from a distance. The companies came in 
& prcosee on headed by the ox for the sacrifice, 
and marched to the music of pipes. They were 
met in Jerus. by the chief priests. The offerers 
then carried their wreathed baskets on their 
shoulders to the temple courts, and were wel- 
comed by the Levites with the singing of Ps 30. 
Then the baskets were given to the priests, and 
the formula (Dt 265°) was repeated. The ¢érd- 
méth were a tax for the support of the priests, and 
used only by them, and were levied on every kind 


of fruit of the ground and of trees. The choicest 

of the fruits were to be given; not more than 7, 

or less than 0) the crop was expected. There 

was also the {allah (nbn), which was the first of 

the dough, % of the whole piece in the case of 

puavete individuals, and zy in that of public 
akers. 


LitsRaTuRe.—Nowack, eb. Archdol. il. pe: 255-257; Well- 
hausen, Prolegom. Pp. 157, 158; Schirer, HJP us. §. 237-242, 
Bee also Philo, De festo cophint and De pramiis sacerdotum, 


A. S. PEAKE, 


FIRSTLING.—A firstling * is the first (in time) of 
its kind, Pr 3° Cov. ‘Honoure the LORDE with thy 
substaunce, and with the firstlinges of all thine 
encrease.’ In Macbeth, Iv. i. 147, Shaks. uses the 
word of the first thoughts of the heart and the first 
acts of the hand— 

‘From this moment 


The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand.’ 


In EV it is used only of the firstborn of beasts, 
though the Heb. words so tr* (1)22 or 7723, and 
"yp) are used also of the firstborn of women. 


FISH.—Fishes are very abundant in the inland 
waters of Pal. and Syria, except the Dead Sea, 
as well as in the adjacent Mediter. and the Nile. 
Even the intensely salt springs by the Dead Sea 
swarm with certain kinds of fish, while the water 
of that sea, which contains a large Perceueh e of 
chloride of magnesium, is fatal to al] animal life. 
Thousands of fish are borne by the rapid current 
of the Jordan into that sea, and, as soon as they 
reach its waters, are stupefied, and fall a prey to 
cormorants and kingfishers, or their bodies are — 
washed up on the shore and feed the ravens and 
vultures. ‘Tristram mentions forty-three species 
of fish found in inland waters. Of these the large 
number of twenty-two are peculiar to Pal. and 
Syria, and of this number fourteen are peculiar 
to the Jordan Valley and one to the mountain 
lake of Yamfini, S.E. of the cedars, and three 
inhabit only the Damascus lakes. Many of the 
species swarm in immense shoals in the Sea of 
Galilee and in the warm fountains by its shores, 
as well as in the Jordan and its alllnents, the 
Leontes, the Orontes, and the lakes of Antioch, 
Hems, etc. Fresh- water fishes are also very 
abundant in all the perennial streams which flow 
into the Mediter., often ascending long distances, 
and not infrequently leaping up the rapids and 
cascades to reach their spawning pee The 
adjacent Mediter. is also well stocked with a large 
number of species of fish. 

The large number and great fecundity of fish 
is expressed in the Heb. name 23 dég, from 73 
to multiply abundantly. They were taken from 
the earliest times, and many of them used as food 
(Gn 92"), Not a few of them are suet specialized 
in form and aspect ; yet, while a considerable num- 
ber of land animals and birds and even insects 
had names in Heb., not a single species of fish is 
named’ in the Scriptures. The only attempt at 
classification was into clean and wnelean (Lv 11%), 
The former comprised those which had fins and 
scales; the latter, all others. This distinction 
was recognized in ancient Egypt (Wilkinson, Anc. 
Egyp. ii. 68, 59), and under el-Hakim, who pro- 
hibited the sale of unclean fish (Lane, Mod. Egyp. 
i, 132). The good and bad fish (Mt 13) may have 
referred to this distinction, or to some other 
standard of excellence. The writer has seen 8 
fisherman on the Mediter. coast in his ener beat 
to a jelly the head of a fish to which he objected. 


* From first and ling a suffix with varying force but generally 
dimin., seen also in changeling, darling, fatling, fondling, 
founding, Sealing, Dire ngs inkling, nestling, nurseling, seedling 
stripling, starve 


g, underling, worldling. 
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At other times they cast them away on the shore, | 60) that ‘Sidon was the fish goddess of Phcenicia’ 

or back into the water. (Tristram). This cult erintad both in Assyria and 
The Hebrews seem to have classified together all | India. Solomon, in his wisdom, ‘spake of the 


creatures living in the waters, whether ‘whales’ 
AV, or ‘sea-monsters’ RV (Gn 1%; Heb. tan- 
minim), or ‘great fish’ (Jon 17 dia a9 dag gddhél), 
or the ‘living creature that moveth’ (Gn 1”), or 
‘ fish’ (v.%), 

The fish was an object of idolatry in all the 
ancient world. The Philistines worshipped Dagon, 
the Fish-god (1S 5‘), who was represented with 
the body of a man and the tail of a fish (but see 
DAGON, p. 544*). Hence it was forbidden to make 
an image of a fish (Dt 438), which to the Heb. 
inelatenl as before said, all living creatures in 
the water (Ex 20‘). G. E. Post. 


FISHER.—Fisher, says Bradley (Ozf. Eng. Dict.), 
is now archaic, being superseded in ordinary use 
by ‘fisherman.’ AV has followed previous versions 
in giving ‘fisher’ in Is 198, Jer 16'6, Ezk 47) (a7, 
only plu), Mt 43519) Mk 1617 (dd\tevs), though it 
has ‘fisherman’ after Tind. and the others (except 
Wye. and Rhem.) in Lk 57 (d\ceds), For the ‘ fisher’s 
coat’ of Jn 217 see CoaT.- 


FISHING.—The natural history of Palestine fish 
has been little studied. Along the coast there 
are the usual Mediterranean varieties, with an 
undue proportion of mullet. Some 33 varieties of 
fresh-water fish have been counted in the Jordan 
Valley, where fish swarm in Galilee as remarked by 
Tristram, and in the waters of Merom one may sce 
tons taken in oneday by adrag-net. The fact that 
the fish of this basin resemble African species was 
first observed by Josephus. ‘There are several 
kinds of fish in it (Galilee), different both to the taste 
and sight from those elsewhere.’ Also he says of 
the pet eroaaT fountain, ‘it produces the Coracin 
fish’ (37 111. x. 8), Several Nilotic species abound. 
The Chromides, carp-like, are called by the Arabs 
‘combs,’ from their flat shape and projecting spines. 
Of the Siluridm, sheat fish (Clarias Macracan- 
thus, Arab, Berboot) grows to the size of 3 or 4 ft.; 
its flesh is much prized. Most abundant are the 
barbel and bream, while dace, bleak, and loaches are 
found. Eels are in many streams, and swarm in 
the Orontes. Near Tripoli is a pool full of sacred 
fish. Fossil fish, beautifully preserved in the 
Lebanon limestone, are of existing genera. While 
not strictly fish, we may mention that along the 
coast are dolphins, seals, and whales—the two 
latter very rare. The ‘badger skins (AV Ex 264) 
were probably of the Red Sea dugong, a marine 
mammal, whose skin is used now; and the Hebrew 
term wna corresponds to Arab. tuhas, which includes 
this animal. 

Fishes technically are not mentioned in the 
creative acts of the fifth period except as included 
in the terms py, lit. ‘swarmer’ (AV ‘movin 
creature’), and poaan oye (AV ‘great whales, 

‘great sea-monsters’), The first of these 
terms occurs more specifically Lv 11 ogo pry. 
The dominion of man, however, it is interestin 
to note, is given over fish, on 137 (Gn 1%, ahead 
Gn 9°, cf. Ps 88). 

Fish were a staple article of diet in Egypt, and 
their loss part of the plague (Ex 7! #1), The 
Israelites murmured, ‘we remember the fish we 
did eat freely’ (Nu 115), The ceremonial law 
declared all that had not ‘fins and scales’ an 
‘abomination’ (Lv 11°"), The repeated prohibi- 
tion of worship of anything ‘that is in the water 
under the earth’ (Ex 20‘), ‘the likeness of any 
fish that is in the waters beneath the earth’ 
og 4)8), was needed, for the Philistines worshipped 

agon=‘ little fish’ (1S 57; but see art. DAGON). 
It has also been alleged (but see Baethgen, Rel.-ges. 


fishes’ (1 K 4%), In the time of Nehemiah, fish, 
Siete! cured, were brought by the Tyrians to 

erusalem (Neh 136), where we know there was a 
‘Fish-gate.’ See JERUSALEM. 

The ‘great fish (>\13 33 Jon 1!") prepared’ for 
Jonah has been supposed to be a shark or whale. 
Both AV and RV tr. xfros in Mt 12“ ‘ whale’ (RVm 
‘sea-monster’). The fact that a killer-whale, 21 
ft. long, can swallow porpoises and seals would 
imply that a much larger whale might swallow a 
man, Part of the skeleton of a whale, 43 ft. long, 
is in the museum of the Syr. Prot. College, Beirt. 
The carcass of this whale was cast by a storm on 
the coast near Tyre. 

As a type of restoration, Ezk 47%” tells us that 
in the Dead Sea ‘shall be a very great multitude 
of fish.’ ‘These fish shall be according to their 
kinds, as the fish of the great sea, exceeding 
many.’ 

Fish in NT brought a livelihood to the apostles ; 
they are one of the ‘good gifts’ (Mt 7'°) twice 
miraculously multiplie to the multitudes (Mt 
177% 15%), Broiled fish was eaten by our 
Saviour (Lk 24") and given by Him to the disciples 
(Jn 21 18), The discrimination between good and 
bad fish is used as a type of final separation of classes 
of men (Mt 13%). ‘To the early Christians tho fish 
became a sacred symbol, the Greek word (x@us 
being formed by the initial letters of the four 
Gr. words used in the confession, ‘Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, Saviour’ (‘Incois Xpiords, Geod vlos, 
Zurhp). See D.C.A. 8.v. "Iy Gus. 

As formerly, so now, in the East fishing is the 
occupation of the simple and poor, and wholly un- 
known as a pastime. The methods and means 
have likewise changed but little. These were 
principally— 

(1) The small net cast by hand, oy (Ezk 265-14 
32° 47°, Hab 1537, Mic 7?, Ee 7%), dixruov (Mt 4% 
etc.), dudiBrnorpov (Mt 418, Mk 13%), This is very 
commonly einployed still. The present writer has 
watched its use at Tabigha (probably Bethsaida), 
were fish gather at the outlet of streams into the 
ake. 

(2) The seine, mb>9 (is 195) or nipsp (Hab 1°), 
gayhvyn, This was used in two ways—either let 
down into the deep and drawn together in a 
narrowing circle and then drawn into the boat or 
boats (Lk 54°), or as a semicircle drawn to the 
shore (Mt 13%). Both these methods are seen 
daily. 

(3) The hook, ap: (Is 198, Job 41%), ayy, vo (Am 4?), 
Gyxucrpov (Mt 17*7). This was used with a line, 
an, but no mention is made of a rod, as fly-fishing 
is unknown. Hab 15 mentions all the three 
methods we have described. 

(4) The harpoon or spear (Job 417), EV ‘ barbed 
irons’ (nisy), ‘fish spears’ (07 Sy>y). This is a 
method depicted on Eyvyptian and Assyrian monu- 


ments. At present it is practised only at night 
by torchlight. 
In ‘fish pools’ 


apie of the mistranslations 
(Ca 74 AV), ‘ponds for fish’ (Is 192° AV), there is 
no evidence that the pools of the Bible were used 
for fish culture. 

The Turkish Government now taxes fishing as 
an occupation, and also takes 20 per cent. of the 
price of the fish sold in the seaports, and collects 
this again if the fish are taken to another port. 
The fisheries of Merom and Galilee are farmed out 
to contractors, who forbid all others to engage in 
the trade. 

Asan occupation fishing has been honoured by 
the selection of its followers as apostles; by being 
the object of Jesus’ special favour on two occasions 


FISH-GATE 


(Lk 5'*, Jn 21); and ehoten #2 the type of earnest, 
ful soul-saving (Mk 1", 51), 

Serre W. K. Eppy. 
FISH-GATE.—See J KRUSALEM. 


FISH-POOL occurs in AV of Ca 74 ‘Thine eyes 
are [like] the fish-pools of Heshbon,’ but the exact 
translation is simply ‘pools’ (so RV; Heb. ni39, 
LXX Nuva). See Hitzig, ad loc., and art. HusH- 
BON. Equally unwarrantable is the introduction 
of ‘fish’ in Is 19!°, where AV, following Ibn Ezra, 
tr. wojvoi Tay ‘erbp ‘all that make sluices [and] 

onds for fish.2 The passage is obscure (see 

kinner, ad loc.), but probably the correct tr? is 
that of RV, ‘all they that work for hire shall be 
grieved in soul.’* It is possible that the elsewhcre 
unexampled ‘pix (for ea) was a play suggested by 
the employment of the ‘workers for hire’ in the 
construction of water-tanks (0°914; so Del. quot- 
ing Ehrentreu, ad loc.). The LXX, while agree- 
ing with this tr® of wey nix (AuNIhoovrat Kal rds 
yuxas wovécovow), gives ‘manufacturers of strong 
drink? (rowobyres roy f50ov),t instead of ‘workers for 
hire.’ They must have read 1” for “9. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

FITCHES.—AV gives fitches in the text in 
two places. 1. Ezk 4%. Here the Heb. is ny9? 
kusgemeth, tri in AVm and RV spelt. We believe 
the plant intended is the kirseneh or kirsenneh of 
the Arabs, Vicia Ervilia, L. The same Heb. word 
is used in two other places (Ex 9*, Is 28%), where 
AV has rye and RV spelé (see RYE). 2. Is 287-37, 
Here the Heb. is nyg kezgah. This is the nutmeg 
flower, Nigella sativa, L., 8 Ranunculaceous plant, 
cultivated everywhere in the East for its black 
seeds, which are used as a condiment and a 
medicine. It is called in Arab. shiniz, or shihniz, 
and habbat el-barakah, i.e. the seed of blessing, or 
el-habbat es-sauda, i.e. the black seed, An Arab. 

roverb says, ‘in the black seed is the medicine 
for every disease.’ Avicenna recommends it in 
dyspepsia, and for bronchial and other affections. 
Orientals often put a pinch of the seeds on the 
middle of the upper surface of the flat loaves of 
bread before baking. In_baking they adhere. 
Pliny alludes to their use by bakers (Nat. Hist. 
xix. 52). They are believed to assist digestion. 
They have a warm aromatic flavour and carmina,- 
tive properties. Like other seeds produced in 
small quantities, as cummin, they are often beaten 
out with a stick, as mentioned in Is 28*’, instead 
of being threshed out with the mérag. 

G. E. Post. 

FLAG.—Two Heb. words are tr’ by flag. 1. inx 
(dhu; dye [in LXX of Sir 40° this was supposed 
till 1896 to represent the Heb. ’Ah7] Bovroyor) 
occurs in three connexions. (a) Where the kine 
feed in an ’dhu (Gn 41735), (0) Where Bildad 
asks, ‘Can the rush (x3, wdirvpos) grow up without 
mire? can the flag (inx, Botrouor) grow without 
water?’ (Job 8). (c) In a passage (Hos 13") 
where both AV and RV, following the LXX, give 
brethren for ony ’ahim, which the Oaf. Heb. Lez. 
regards as a plural of inx, abbreviated from ony 
"dhawim, the context seeming to point to a water 
plant, withering before the E. wind, which dries 
up its spring. In the passage in Job the géme 
and the ’dhu occur in the two members of a 

arallelism. RVm gives for géme ‘ papyrus,’ and 

or ’dhu ‘reed-graas’ (cf. Ebers, Egypten u. die 
Bicher Moses, 338f.). The latter is no more 
definite than flag, and therefore only confuses 
the question of identity by another term. We 

* Rashi has ‘ponds of rest,’ where the waters rest and are 
retained! Ibn Ezra gives ‘where are the souls of the fish’: 
this is also adopted by Kimchi in his Lezicon (‘pools in which 
they hunt fish); in his Comm. he mentions it, but he himself 
offers the same explanation as the RV. 

Properly ‘ beer,’ which was a favourite Egyptian beverage. 
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have the authority of the LXX that the géme 
was the wdrupos, papyrus, and the ’dhu, Sodropoy, 
which some believe to be Cyperus esculentus, L., 
the edible galingale, and others Butomus umbeb 
latus, L., the flowering rush, both swamp plants. 
ny (Gn 412-18) should be rendered ‘in the flower- 
ing rushes,’ or ‘in the sedges,’ or ‘in the fens,’ 
Similarly, the doubtful ovms ‘@A¢m (Hos 13). The 
same indefiniteness is found in the Arab. term 
rabi‘, which means literally ‘spring,’ and refers 
to ‘spring herbage,’ and falf, which refers to 
Graminee and Cyperacee in general. It is also 
found in the English ‘ grass.’ 

2. mio (géph, eros, carectum) is used (a) of the 
sedgy or reedy plants on a river's bank (ix 2°5, 
Is 19%); (5) of weeds (Jn 2°), meaning sea-weeds. 
I‘rom the presence of these, and perhaps of other 
marine growths, as of coral, the Red Sea was 
named oo: (yam-siph). G. E. Post. 


FLAGON occurs five times in AV, but in onl 
one of these instances is the tr" retained by RV, 
namely Is 22%, where both VSS tr. oda: +p by 
‘vessels of flagons.’ 53) or $3; (when not for 
a& musical instrument) generally means a leather 

itcher. Here it is perhaps an earthenware bottle. 

n the other hand, RV introduces ‘ flagons ’ in two 
instances where it is not found in AY, namely 
Ex 25" 37! (in both niy?). This tr® is probably 
correct (see Cup), although RV gives ‘cups’ for 
the same Heb. word in Nu 4’, In all these three 
passages AV has‘ covers.’ Inthe remaining four in- 
stances where AV pe ‘ flagons,’ the Heb. is myvy 
(28 6, 1 Ch 16°, Hos 3! (oraiy yy], Ca 25 (niewy] ; 


cf, nyqn wp wR ‘the raisin-cakes [AV ‘ founda. 
tions’) of Kir-hareseth,’ Is 167). ‘The meaning of 
this word is a ‘pressed cake . . . composed of 


meal, oil, and dibs’ (W. R. Smith, OTJC! 434, 
n. 7). Hence in 2S 6”, 1 Ch 16%, RV gives ‘cake 
of raisins’ for AV ‘flagon {of wine],’ in Hos 3} 
‘cakes of raisins’ for ‘flagons of wine,’ and in 
Ca 2 ‘raisins’ (RVm ‘cakes of raisins’) for 
‘flagons.” The LXX has in 2S 6! Adyavoy dwd 
ryyavov, in 1 Ch 16° dyopelry, in Hos 3! réupara 
pera oradldos, and in Ca 2° wipo. Luther, who like 
AV adopted a false Rabbinical derivation and 
interpretation of ays, tr. in 2S 6” and 1 Ch 16° 
ein Nossel Wein, and in Hos 3) eine Kanne Weins. 
In Ca 2° he has Blumen. In Kautzsch’s AT we 
find for 2S 6” and 1 Ch 163 Rosinenkuchen, and 
for Hos 3! and Ca 25 Traubenkuchen. See further 
under Koop, p. 32°. J. A. SELBIE, 


FLAX (nnyp pishtdh, dlvov, linum).—The Heb. 
and its equivalents in Gr., Lat., and Eng. are 
used (1) for the growing plant (Ex 9%); (2) for 
the stalks when cut (Jos 2° pyn cava, Awoxddapn, 
stipule lini); (3) for a wick made of the fibres 
(Is 42° 4317, AV ‘tow,’ RV ‘ flax,’ marg. ‘a wick’). 
The root form nyp pésheth, with sutlix ‘nye pishti, 
LXX 6@6vd pov, is also used for the flax fibres 
(Hos 2%), The plural of the same, ony ishtim, 
is used for the hackled fibres (Pr 31%, ve 19%); 
these are twisted into cords (Jg 15) or woven 
into stuff (Dt 22), The shorter fibres are called 
nw né‘éreth = tow (Jg 16°, Is 1%). The plural 
pishttm is also used for linen (Lv 13°), as well 
as for linen garments (vv.47- 59, UXX luarly orew- 
aulvy, Ezk 44" orodds Nvas). 

Flax, Linum sativum, L., is a plant of the 
order Linacew, which has been cultivated from 
the earliest periods of the world’s history. It is 
@ perennial, with slender stalks, 2 to 3 tt. high, 
linear-lanceolate leaves, and showy blue flowers. 
Its stalks produce the strong fibres out of which 
linen is manufactured. These stalks were dried 
on the flat roofs of the houses (Jos 2%), then 
steeped in water to cause the decay of the pulp, 
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then hackled (Is 19°) to straighten the fibres and 
comb out the shorter ones, which are fow (Jg 16°, 
Is 1), It was regarded as a crop of importance 
(Ex 9%!, Hos 2%), Linen garments were used by 
the priests, etc. (Lv 13*7-%) ; the material is usually 
spoken of as oy shésh (a name still retained in the 

ab. shdsh, which is used for the grade of cotton 
cloth known in English as cheese-cloth), Themum- 
mies of Egypt were swathed in linen sore eB. 

. E. Post. 
FLAYING.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 
e 
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FLEA (e979 par'ésh, yoddos, pulex).—An insect, 
Pulex trritans, L., wniversal in warm climates, 
and a great pest to man and the animals which 
it infests, Insignificant as it is, its bite is very 
irritating, often causing considerable swelling and 
intolerable itching, which robs its victim of man 
an hour of sleep, and makes him ridiculous in his 
frequently vuin efforts to catch his tormentor. 
The habit of the natives of the East of sleepin 
in the same clothes which they wear by day, an 
spreading their beds on the mats on which they 
git, contributes much to the multiplication of the 
insect in their houses and camps, Fleas swarm 
esp. in the filthy tents of the Bedawin, and in 
atables and dog kennels. The flea is mentioned 
by David (18 24'4),* who compares himself to 
this contemptible insect, in order tw ridicule the 
insensate character of Saul’s persecution by liken- 
ing it to the vain hunt above alluded to. In Ex 
8© RVm has ‘fleas’ for ‘lice’ (wh. see). 

. G. E. Post. 

FLESH, represented by v3, wy in OT, and by 
odpt and xpéasin NT.  x¢ occurs very seldom in 
comp. with the constant word Wy, but seems to 
cover some of the same meanings, particularly flesh 
for food, and flesh of consanguinity. Cf. Ps 737 
78% 2, Pr 1117, Jer 61%, Lv 25%,  xpéas is only used 
twice in NT, and each time in the phrase xpéa 
gayetv, Ro 14", 1 Co 85, It is impossible to do 
Justice to the biblical uses of this term sesh with- 
out clearly distinguishing at least the following 
five meanings :— 

1. Substance of an animal body, whether of 
beast or of man (e.g. Gn 41, Lv 4", Job 312, 1 Co 
15%). For this use of the term in its application 
to Foop and to SACRIFICES, see under these words. 
It denotes the living human body in such places as 
Ex 47, Lv 13°17", Indeed, through a Breet part 
of OT flesh is equivalent to the whole human 
Bopy, on the principle mentioned s.v., in which 
application, it is to be noted, that the LXX often 
renders "v3 (sing.), in accordance with Gr, idiom, by 
the plural cdpxes (e.g. Gn 40, Nu 12%, Job 32%), 
and even by odua (e.g. Lv 15°, 1 K 21%), 

2, Relation, of EY, or by marriage 
(6.9. Gn 2% 37%, Neh 5°, Is 587, Mt 19%, 1 Co 101%), 

he literal word is used in the orig. in places where 
the versions, our own included, employ a peri- 
phrasis ‘near of kin’ (¢.g. Lv 18° 25”), In the 
same significance, the fuller phrase ‘flesh and 
bones’ is peculiarly biblical (6.9. Gn 2% 2914, Jg 93, 
28S 6! 19!) Eph 5%, cf. Lk 24°), 

& Creature nature generally, human nature 

icularly. In this use it can denote all terres- 
rial bemnes possessing life (Gn 71); especially the 
finite earthly creature in contrast with God and 
with the spirit which immediately comes from 
God. ‘The Egyptians are men, and not God; and 
their horses flesh, and not spirit’ (Is 315). The 
frailness and dependence of man is the thing 
marked by this contrast (e.g. Gn 6°, Job 34", Pg 
564 78", Is 40°* quoted 1 P 1™). There is a per- 
sistent tendency in translators and commentators 
to ignore this peculiarly biblical antithesis, and 


* Ita mention in 18 26% iy due to corruption In MT (see 
Driver, Wellh., Budde, ad doc.) 
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confound it with the Greek antithesis between 
material and immaterial. Further, though finite 
and creaturely weakness is implied in it, there is 
not necessarily any moral disparagement, ¢.g. ‘ all 
flesh’ is used for the ‘whole human race’ in con- 
nexions that are most honourable, eg. Ps 65? 
14571, Is 405, J] 278 Conclusive as to this is the 
use of ‘flesh’ for the human nature of our Lord 
(Jn 14, Ro 1295, 1 Ti 3"). In the same line with 
this stands the more expanded phrase ‘flesh and 
blood’ for human nature on its earthly side in 
contrast with something greater than itself (Mt 
167, 1 Co 15", Gal 18, Eph 6%, He 2", to which 
should perhaps be added Jn 133). This phrase is 
peculiar to the NT, though germane to the OT 
idea ‘the life of the flesh is in the blood,’ and the 
beginning of the usage can be traced to the OT 
Apocr, writers (cf. Sir 1419 17%). It is common in 
Rabbinical literature. This whole biblical use of 
the term ‘flesh’ in application to man means that 
he is so called from his creaturely nature, or from 
his nature on its creaturely side. 

3. As one constituent of human nature (the 
corporeal) combined or contrasted with the others, 

OT usage presents a variety of such combina- 
tions. The whole of man is expressed as ‘flesh’ 
and ‘soul’ in Ps 63), Job 13'* 14°"; as ‘flesh’ and 
‘heart’ in Ps 73%, Ezk 447%, Ee 11, Pr 14%; as 
‘flesh,’ ‘heart,’ and ‘soul,’ Vs 847, in all which a 
duality of outer and inner, or lower and higher in 
man, 18 plainly intended. But so far is ‘flesh’ 
from being despised in these contrasts that it is 
joined with the Ahi ther elements in the relation of 
the whole man to God and _to his future (?) hopes, as 
in Ps 63! 16° 842, Job 19°. In the NT its use in this 
sense for the lower element in man, without any 
ethical disparagement, though not very frequent, 
is still clear. In a suflicient number of passages it 
occurs coupled with ‘spirit,’ in the Pauline writ- 
ings as well as others, to show that these two are 
the natural elements of which man is made up, 
exactly as ‘flesh’ and ‘soul,’ ‘flesh’ and ‘heart’ 
are in the OT (eg. Mt 26%, Ro 2% % 1 Co 55), 
‘Vlesh’ is used by St, Paul of corporeal presence, 
cognizable by the senses, in contrast to fellowship 
in sate (2 Co 5'8, Col 2'§5), indeed of man’s 
earth Y. or bodily life without moral qualifica- 
tion (Gal 2%, Ph 17), Even when man’s sinful 
state is the topic, the dual nature is sometimes 
expressed in the usual terms; ‘desires of the flesh 
and of the mind’ (Eph 2%), ‘defilement of the flesh 
and spirit’ (2 Co 7'), seem to mean that man’s 
nature, In both its constituent parts, is affected by 
sin, There is a use of this antithesis, between 
flesh and spirit, in application to Christ, which 
points to lower and higher elements in His person- 
ality quite peculiar to Himself (eg. Ro 14, 1 Ti 
36, 1 P 3), 

8. Its ethical or ductrinal sense. Besides the 
morally indifferent applications of flesh already dis- 
cussed, there isin the NT, and esp. in the Pauline 
writings, a use of it which is charged with ethical 
or doctrinal content. It is thus used once in 
contrast with ‘mind’ (Ro 7*), more frequent) 
with ‘spirit’ (Io 84 5 6&7 RV6 912.18) Ga] 518-35 ath 
In the same manner the adjectives ‘fleshly,’ 
‘carnal’ are contrasted with ‘spiritual’ in Ro 74, 
1 Co 3!}* 4 2 Co 14, Col 2 ‘fleshly mind,’ orig. 
‘mind of the flesh.’* That in the connexions 
cited above flesh with its adjective has reference 
to the principle of sin and its seat in man’s fallen 
nature, while ‘spirit’ and ‘spiritual’ refer to the 
principle of the regenerate or divine life in man, 


* There occurs in the same writings a quite unethical use of 
* carnal’ ag equivalent to ‘corporeal’ or ‘earthly,’ eg, Ro 1637, 
1 Co 912, 2 Co 33 108, He 716; for the complications both of read- 
ing and rendering in these pasos created by the use of 
vapuinés OF cadpuves, see Trench, N.7. Synonyms, #0. 
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will hardly be questioned. But various have been 
the accounts given of the rationale of this meta- 
phorical or indirect use of flesh and ‘fleshly’ in a 
theological or doctrinal sense. Writers like Hol- 
sten, Pfleiderer, Schenkel make strenuous efforts, 
without much success, to derive this peculiarly 
Pauline application of the term from the older 
sense of it as denoting the weakness and frailty of 
man’s nature. The only account which seems to 
satisfy all the ideas involved is that the ‘carnal’ 
denotes the sinful element in man’s nature, be- 
cause that element entering his nature now in the 
ordinary course of human production is an inherit- 
ance of the flesh; whereas the ‘spiritual’ is that 
which comes into it from above, or is given in the 
New Birth. This explanation is confirmed by our 
Lord’s words, reported in Jn 3°. For some further 
remarks on this question and on the possible con- 
nexion of all the meanings of flesh here noted, see 
PSYCHOLOGY. J. LAIDLAW. 


FLESH-HOOK.—See Foon. 


FLESHLY, FLESHY.—Modern editions of AV 
have retained the distinction between ‘fleshly’ and 
‘fleshy’ of 1611. Fleshly is that which belongs to 
the flesh and not the spirit, carnal. It occurs in 
NT 2 Co 133, 1 P 2"! (capxixds), Col 2'8 ‘ fleshly mind’ 
(vods ris capxés, ‘mind of the flesh’). In Ad. Est 
14° the meaning is apparently simply mortal 
(cdpxivos). Fleshy is that which is made of flesh 
(and not of stone), soft, tender, Sir 17'6, 2 Co 33 
(cdpxivos). The distinction did not erat in the 
earlier versions: Wyc. Tind. Gen. Bish. have 
‘fleshly’ in 2 Co 3°, Gov. has ‘fleshy.’ Nor was it 
observed by Eng. writers of the day: T. Wright 
(1604), Passions, V. iv. 212, says, ‘ Fleshy concupis- 
cence deserveth rather the name of Mercenarie 
Lust then Love,’ and Culpepper and Cole, Anat. 
I. xvii. 45, ‘Such as are given to fleshy desires 
have larger Kidneys than ordinary.’ But once 
made it is well worth maintaining. 


J. HASTINGS. 
FLESH-POT.—See Foon. 
FLIES.—See FLY and PLAGUE. 


FLINT (in OT why, axpédropos, oreped wérpa ; 13, 
dxpbrouos, wérpa, Wipos; WY, oreped wérpa; in Apocr. 
dxpéropuos, xdxAat) is the term by which the fore- 
going Heb. words are rendered, in AV generally, 
and in RV uniformly. The reference in ever 
case is to a rock or stone whose characteristic 
quality is hardness or sharpness, The Gr. equiva- 
lents have a general rather than a definite mean- 
ing, dxpbrouos being elsewhere (Sir 40° 4817) tr@ 
‘hard (RV sheer) rock,’ while in Is 27! 51) creped 
wérpa stands in IX X for wx (rock); though, on the 
other hand, in Job 22% ny is Pel rseenital in Vulg. 
by stlex. On the whole, flint is the substance 
which best fulfils the conditions stated, and in the 
passages where small stones rather than masses 
of rock are referred to it is probably the true 
rendering. 

windy corresponds to Assyr. elméu (ZDMG xl. 728), which 


seems to mean any hard stone used for peal S fire, even rock 
crystal or diamond. Aocording to Hommel ( SBA, xv. 291), 


elmééu is abbreviated from algam#tu (Heb. &32ox Ezk 1811. 18 
$822), both being variants of gilgamish or gibilyamish, which is 
& synonym of ubar, an ancient Bab. fire delty. 

Flint is the name given to the rock from which 
Moses brought water in the wilderness (Dt 8%, 
Ps 1148, is ll‘), Flints were the primitive 
instruments of circumcision (Ex 4% RV, Jos 5* 8 
RV). In the latter passage LXX expands nizp 
ovis into payalpas erplyas éx mérpas dxporduov. 
The LXX additions to Joshua relate how these 
knives of flint were preserved as a memorial in 
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Timnath-serah, and were buried with Joshua ther 
(21424 248), In 1 Mac 10% the absence of flints in 
a plain is given as a reason why cavalry should 
not be encountered there, as slingers would thus be 
ato disadvantage. ‘The word used is xéydaf, and 
it is found in a similar connexion in the LXX of 
1S 144, which, however, does not correspond with 
the MT (Wellhausen, Zext der BB. Sam. 87, 88; 
Driver, Heb. Text of Sam. 82, 83). In the Song of 
Moses ‘oil from the rocky flint’ (Dt 32%) is a 
poetical way of OPEEL UIE 50 ee growing on rocky 
soil (see Job 29°). In Job 289, to illustrate man’s 

ower and skill, it is said that the miner puts forth 
his hand upon the flinty rock, and overturns the 
mountains. The hoofs of the Assyrian horses are 
compared to flint (Is 5%), which is also an emblem 
of prophetic resoluteness (Is 50’, Ezk 3°). 

flint is a form of silica, a mineral which occurs 
in its purest condition as quartz. Flint is’ found 
in bands and nodules in certain calcareous rocks, 
notably in chalk, in various parts of the world. 
It is exceedingly hard, and breaks with a glassy 
fracture and sharp edges. When pieces of it are 
struck together, or against steel, sparks are 
emitted, and this method of obtaining fire has 
been used from the earliest times. It is probabl 
alluded to in 2 Mac 10°. Flints are often dar 
coloured owing to impurities. Their origin is one 
of the problems of geology not yet completely 
solved, but it is supposed that the siliceous frame- 
work of certain marine organisms was dissolved, 
and afterwards deposited in cavities, or actually 
substituted for the material of other organic 
remains. 

A great part of Palestine and the Sinaitic penin- 
sula is composed of Cretaceous strata, which pass 
on the W. into Nummulitic (Eocene) limestone. 
In both of these formations flints are found; and 
in some of the strata, especially those which line 
the Jordan Valley, they are porticaleuy abundant 
(Green, Physical Geology, 231-33; Hull, SWP 61). 

JAMES PATRICK. 

FLOCK. — Four Heb. words are tré flock :— 
14. my ‘éder, rolumov, dyéXn, This word, when 
used alone (Gn 29% 8, Jg¢ 5'6, 1 § 17%, Ps 78°, Ca 1’ 
etc.), usually signifies a flock of sheep or goats, or 
both mingled. It corresponds to the Arab, caf’, 
The exception to this is in Gn 32!% 19 where it is 
tr? drove. jks ‘177 (Gn 297, J] 124, Mic 5°) signifies 
Jlocks of sheep, and 773 ‘277, in the same sentence 
in Jl, is herds of cattle, and oyy7 say (Ca, 4! 6°) flock 
of goats, mm vy (Jer 13!) is the flock of J", that 
is, God’s people (cf. Zec 10°), and abo ry (Ca 6°) 
a, flock of ewes. wy Si the tower of ‘éder (the 
flock) (Gn 3671) is a place near Bethlehem, men. 
tioned again (Mic 4%) as the ‘hill’ (marg. ‘ Heb. 
Ophel’) of the daughter of Zion. Some suppose 
it to have been a tower on the hill Ophel at 
Jerusalem. If Ophel be Zion, the allusion would 
be pérfect in its details. See HERD. 

2. jax z6’n. This word, which means sheep, is 
the original of most of the passages in ot tr’ 


flock. It corresponds to the Arab. dan, but dan 
refers to sheep as distinguished by having wool, 
from goats, which are known by the name of 


maz. £6'n may include both, Gn 38” RV (ef. 
AV) ‘I will send thee a kid of the goats from 
the flock’ (z6’n). In some cases the context inakes 
it clear that it does not include both, as in 1 § 25? 
‘he had three thousand sheep (26’n), and a thou- 
sand goats (‘izzim), and he was shearing his sheep 
(z6’n) in Carmel.’ Where ¢6’n and bakdr are men- 
tioned together, they are always tr’ flocks and 
herds. It would be better, in every case where 
the context does not clearly demand the rendering 
jlock, to translate 26’n sheep. ‘ 

3. jksn pp mikneh hazzd’n (Gn 47"), is tr4 AV, 
RV ‘flocks,’ RVm ‘cattle of flocks.’ It would 
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have been better rendered possession of sheep, and 
mikneh habbakdr, in the same verse, possession of 
oxen (cf. Ec 27). 

4, nip mikneh (Ps 78%), is tr? AV, RV ‘flocks.’ 
It is elsewhere penerally rendered ‘cattle’; once 
‘ possessions’ (Ke 2’). 

The NT words for flock are roluyvn and rolznor, 
the latter of which is used exclusively in a fig. 
sense of the Church (Lk 12°2, Ac 207, 1 P 5? ete.). 


G. E. Post. 

FLOOD (Gn 6-9!7).—A story connected with the 
early history of man, which tells how, in con- 
sequence of their sins, especially those of violence, 
God destroyed by a flood the whole race, excepting 
only Noah and his family and two (or seven) pairs 
of every animal. ‘These were saved in a huge ark 
or chest, which Noah had been directed to make 
when first warned of the coming flood. As the 
waters were abating, Noah sent forth a raven 
which did not return, and afterwards a dove twice 
at a week’s interval, in order to ascertain whether 
the ground was dry. This was shown to be so by 
the dove returning the second time with an olive 
leaf in her mouth, The ark finally settled on Mt. 
Ararat. On leaving the ark, Noah offered up a 
sacrifice which appeased God, who promised never 
again to destroy the earth with a flood. 

Simple and uniform as this story appears, it is 
a fact admitting of no reasonable eats that the 
account of Genesis is really composed of two Flood 
Atories, which, while ayreeing in general purport, 
differ considerably both in character and detail. 
One belongs to the early source of the Hexateuch 
known as J, the other to the post-exilic P, They 
may be clearly distinguished here by the names of 
God and other well-known characteristics of these 


documents. ‘The sections ascribed to J in Kautzsch’s 
A T are Gi-8 Jib. 7-10. 12, 16b-17. 22-23 g2b-Sa. 6-12. 18b. 20-99 to 


P (j0-ud 76.11. 18-16, 18-21 72e_g¥e Q9D-0, 184, 14-19 QL-17 (on 
789 see below). Lt will be suflicient to notice that 
in P we find the minute directions regarding the 
construction and size of the ark, the blessing of 
Noah, the laws against murder and eating blood, 
the covenant of the rainbow; in J only we have 
the picturesque narrative of sending out the raven 
and the dove, and the sacrifice of Noah, which 
so pleased J” that Ife determined never again to 
curse the ground. In some respects the accounts 
of J and P contradict each other, (a) According 
to P one pair of every kind of animals is to be 
selected (6!*®), according to J seven pairs of clean 
and two of unclean (723), But in 7° °, where the 
actual entry is made, a reviser has, it would seem, 
combined the statements of J and P so as to agree 
with P. Agsit stands, the distinction between clean 
and unclean animals in that verse is purposcless, 
and indeed has the effect of emphasizing what 
appears like an act of disobedience on Noah's part, 
a took only one instead of seven pairs of clean 
animals as directed in 7%. In J this verse must 
have run much as follows: ‘Of clean beasts, seven 
and seven, of unclean beasts, two and two, went 
unto Noah into the ark.’ In P the statement 
was probably, ‘Of the fowl] after its kind, and of 
the cattle after its kind, and of everything that 
creepeth upon the ground after its kind, two of 
every (sort) did he bring into the ark, as God 
commanded Noah.’ (6) iRecoedine to P it was 150 
days before the waters began to subside (8*), and 
it was 8 months and 13 days before the tops of the 
mountains were visible (cf. 7"! and 8°), and a whole 

ear and 10 days before the earth was perfectly 

ry (8'*). pene to J the duration of the 
Flood was only 40 days (7" 8°), and even before 
this the water had considerably abated (8%: %&- 6-10. 
12. 18d), (¢), What is in P a covenant with Noah 
that the waters should ‘no more become a flood to 
destroy all flesh ’ (9°), is in J the self-deliberation of 
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J” in consequence of Noah’s sweet-smelling sacrifice 
(821- 22), See HEXATEUCH. : 

I, HIsTORICITY OF THE FLOOD.—Until compara- 
tively recent times the belief in a deluge coverin 
the whole world and destroying all men and anim 
except those providentially preserved in the ark 
was practically universal among Christians. The 
fossil remains of marine animals, and the Flood 
traditions common to people in so many different 
parts of the world, were Sera! appealed to as 
establishing the truth of the Bible story. Our 
increased knowledge of geology on the one hand 
and of comparative mythology on the other have 
now shown the little value of such evidence, and 
on these and other grounds this belief has been now 
surrendered by most biblical scholars as untenable. 
(a) It has been frequently pointed out thatthe whole 
quantity of moisturecontainedin the world, whether 
in an aqueous or vaporous form, if all reduced to 
water, would not be nearly enough to cover the 
highest mountains, supposing that the earth’s sur- 
fuce was in anything like its present condition. 
But there is no evidence or scientific probability 
that the whole surface was ever so contracted or 80 
levelled as to admit such a possibility. (6) Again, 
a thorough examination and a comparison of the 
numerous I‘lood myths make it impossible to refer 
them all to one singleevent. (c). Anthropological 
science points in the same direction. The diversit 
of the human race and of language alike makes it 
extremely improbable that men were derived from 
a single pair, and this, together with what we 
know of the early civilization of man, makes it 
impossible that a universal Flood should have 
vecurred within at least inany centuries of the 
time assigned by biblical chronology. ‘The early 
relics of primitive man found in caves, ancient 
‘raves, etc., all over the world, point to an un- 

roken succession of human beings, their advance 
in civilization developing by gradual stages, and 
the whole extending over many thousands of 
years. 

(ad) But, after all, the most obvious difficulties 
are those which lie on the surface in the narrative 
itself, supposing that it describes a flood extending 
over the whole world as we now know it, Noah is 
snid to have collected together animals of every 
kind, one pair at least of each. Let us try to 
imagine the long journeys necessary to different 
parts of the world, including the ‘Tropics and the 
Arctic Regions, and that in an age when the difli- 
culties and dangers of travelling must have made 
it almost impossible, and the difficulty of captur- 
ing and bringing home the animals when captured. 
How many years will it still take the Royal 
Zoological Society, with all the resources of 
modern civilization, to collect even single speci- 
mens of all the known larger animals of the world, 
to say nothing of the hundreds of species still 
unknown, nothing of the myriads of insects, 
crustacee, etc., included in the ‘creeping things’ 
of the Bible! Again, the dimensions of the ark 
could not possibly have allowed room for the 
housing of all the creatures; for, supposing that 
they were shut up in separate cella (‘ nests,’ Gn 6! 
RVm), almost as much space would have been 
required for passages to get at them as for the 
calla themselves. We have also to take into 
account the immense amount of room required 
tor the storage of food, especially that needed for 
the larger animals, such as hay for the elephants, 
and animals of different sorts for the carnwore, 
besides all the food necessary for some time after 
the Flood, before revived vegetation should make 
fresh food procurable. Even if we could suppose 
that the dimensions of the ark permitted all this, 
how would it have been possible to keep all these 
animals alive? The polar bear would have re- 
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uired very different conditions from the tiger or 
the boa-constrictor. How, again, is it conceivable 
that eight persons should have been sufficient to 
attend to the wants of all these animals, as well as to 
their own? But besides all this, there is no pro- 
vision for making the ark seaworthy. It is merely 
a huge wooden box liable to capsize, and quite in- 
capable of espe a storm. The difficulties 
here pointed out readily suggest the true answer. 
The Flood was not in the writer's view universal, 
as we should understand a universal Flood, sty 
because the world he is writing of is a totally 
different world from ours, It is a very little 
world. Men and animals are all living within 
easy reach of each other. Man is still the lord of 
creation. He can gather together the animals to 
be saved, whether React of the field or fowl of the 
air, at his will. No difficulties, even such as would 
have occurred in the writer’s own day, have any 

lace in that ideal world of the distant past, where 
fioly men walked with God, and there was no need 
of miracles, because everything was of course so 
different, That the writers and compilers of Genesis 
sincerely believed the story we need have no doubt, 
but in the light of scientific and historical criticism 
it must be frankly recognized as one of those many 
stories or legends which are found in the folk-lore 
and early literature of all peoples. 

II, THE RELATION OF THE BIBLE FLOOD STORIES 
TO SIMILAR STORIES OF OTHER PEOPLES.—It was 
formerly supposed that the many Flood stories 
found in different parts of the world were all 
traditions of the Bible Deluge brought by various 
peoples from the ancient cradle of the human race. 
A comparison, however, of the stories with one 
another and with the Bible narrative makes it quite 
clear that they stand severally in a very different 
relation to the latter, and are due to many different 
causes. We may roughly divide these stories, 
according to their resemblance to the Flood story 
of Genesis, into the following classes :— 

i. First and foremost stands the Babylonian or 
Accadian account of the Deluge. This is so like 
the Bible story, both in its general drift and many 
of its details, that it cannot be other than a 
different version of the same. The Babylonian 
legend itself exists in two forms. One is contained 
in the fragments of Berosus, an Egyptian priest of 
the 3rd cent. B.c., who wrote a history of Babylon. 
The second is contained in a cuneiform inscrip- 
tion on tablets preserved in the British Museum, 
and first deciphered by George Smith in 1872. 

(a) Of these the first is very short and of com- 
Perey vely little importance, except that some 

ifferences of detail in comparison with the other 
prove that the Babylonian story had a wide cur- 
rency. The main differences are the clay which 
Xisuthros, the hero of the Flood, finds on the legs 
of the birds when they return for the second time, 
and the translation of Xisuthros’ daughter and the 
pilot of the ship, as well as that of Xisuthros him- 
self and his wite. 

(6) The story of Berosus is altogether thrown 
into the shade by the far fuller and more circum- 
atantial account found on the Accadian tablets. 
These contain an epic poem in 12 parts. Each 
pare is connected with a sign of the Zodiac, and 

he 11th, containing the Flood story, has the sign 
corresponding to Aquarius, ‘the water-bearer.’ 
In thiy part the deified Sit-napisti, or, as the name 
is aoaetiines written, Khasisadra (Xisuthros), com- 
municates the history of the Flood at the mouth 
of the Euphrates to his grandson Gisdubar (the 
Nimrod of Genesis). Ea, the god of wisdom, 
roveals to Sit-napiati the intention of the gods 
of Surippak—Anu, Bel, ete.—to bring a Flood, 
and commands him to build a ship, and save 
what he can of the germ of life. §it-napisti 
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expostulates on the absurdity of building a shi 
on dry land, but finally consents. The makin of 
the ship is then given in some detail, among other 
things its dimensions (according to G. Smith, 
600 cubits long, 60 broad, 60 high; omitted by 
Sayce), and the pouring of bitumen over its sides, 
inside and out. Food was brought into the ship, 
including beer and wine, and also all that he had 
of gold and silver. ‘Slaves and concubines, the 
cattle of the field, the beasts of the field, the sons 
of the people: all of these did I bring up.’ The 
ship was built by the help of the sun-god Samas, 
who fixed the season for the Flood on the evenin 
before Sit-napisti shut the door. A highly poetica 
description is then given of the storm, brought 
about by the direct agency of the gods of wind 
water, etc., so terrible that even the gods tremble 
and sought refuge in the heaven of Anu, where 
they crowded in a heap ‘like a dog in his kennel,’ 
and gods and goddesses wept for pity. For six 
days and nights the storm continues, and subsides 
on the seventh. The sea begins to dry. Sit-napiati 
opens the windows and sees the corpses floating on 
the water. On the horizon he sees land, and the 
ship is steered for the mountain of Nizir, which it 
reaches the second day. On the seventh day after 
this he sends forth a dove, which finds no resting- 
place and returns ; then a swallow, which does the 
same ; and lastly a raven, which feeds on the carrion 
and does not return. The animals are sent forth 
to the four winds, and @ sacrifice ts offered onan 
altar which he builds on the peak of the mountain. 
The gods smelt the savour, and ‘ gathered like flies 
over the sacrifice.’ Thereupon the great goddess 
lighted up the rainbow which Anu had created. 
Bel, angry with the gods that his will had not 
been fully carried out, alone refused to come to the 
altar. He stayed by the ship and would have 
stopped the exit of the survivors; but Adar 
explained that Ea had revealed the counsel of 
the gods to Sft-napisti. Then Ea himself ex- 
ostulates with Bel for wishing to destroy the 
uithful with the sinners. Better at any rate to 
send wild beasts, or famine, or plague. ter all, 
it was only by a dream that he had revealed the 
determination of the gods. Then Bel enters the 
ship and very graciously makes a covenant with 
Stt-napisti, saying that henceforth he and his 
wife are to be as gods, and Sit-napisti is to dwell 
at the mouth of the river. (Sayce, Fresh Light, 
ch. ii.) 

This story is said by erretle to be as old at least 
as 3000 yearsB.c. That the early Hebrews derived 
the story from Babylonia, and not vice versd, may be 
considered a practical certainty. While Babylonia 
from the days of the Patriarchs was highly ad- 
vanced in civilization, the Jews, even far down 
into their history, were comparatively simple and 
far less civilized even than the Canaanitish tribes, 
who themselves derived their culture from Babylon. 
The Babylonian language and script had already 
before the Exodus become naturalized in Palestine, 
and been made, as the Tel el-Amarna tablets show, 
the official means of communication between the 
Babylonian court and the various Canaanitish 
tribes. Thus there was more than one channel by 
which a Popa story of Babylonia might become 
part of Jewish folk-lore. At the same time the 
variations in the story suggest that it is likely to 
have ed through many mouths before it reached 
its Bible form. Even the differences in its religious 
character are more probably due to gradual changes 
of thought and feeling than to a single litera 
process. It is, however, quite possible that if 
several variations of the story were, as is proves 
current, some few particulars in the Bible story 
may be actually more original than in the Accadian 
version. The sending out of the birds in the latter 
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is rather pointless, as the non-return of the raven, 
which fed upon the corpses, proved nothing. 
Both the J and P stories are derived from the 
Babylonian, each document selecting for the most 
part, and sometimes enlarging upon, those details 
wane best accorded with its own character and 
& e 

ii. A very large number of Flood stories bear 
only & very general and probably accidental re- 
semblance to the biblical or Accadian Deluge. 
The mere fact that a legend has to do with a flood, 
even though it be a universal one, is not enough 
to constitute any real relationship to the Bible 
Deluge-story. I'or such legends can be proved to 
have arisen from several diflerent causes. These 
causes may be roughly divided into three classes : 
1. Some theory of Creation which connects it 
with water as perliaps a creative element. Flood 
stories dealing with Creation bear comparison with 
‘the deep’ of Gn 1? rather than with Noah’s Flood. 
Thus the Binnas in the Malay Peninsula held that 
the earth was originally completely covered with 
s hard crust. God in early ages broke through 
the crust, so that the water covered the whole 
world. Out of the wator He afterwards let rise 
Mt. Lulumet and other hills, as well as the plain 
on which the Binnas now live. This conception of 
the centre of the world as a vast body of water we 
find again in a Flood story of the Acawoio (British 
Guiana), and is probably to be understood in the 
biblical phrase ‘the water under the earth’ 
(Ex 20‘), the idea being that the land floated on 
the water. 

2. Most frequently, however, the Flood story 
is the highly coloured tradition of some historical 
event or extraordinary natural phenomenon. 

A. Among tsland and coastland peoples (a) the 
early settlement of their ancestors, who came in 
boats across the ocean. In such stories the par- 
ticular land in which they live was the land of 
refuge from the great Deluge. In the story of the 
Binnas this tradition is combined with the notion 
of Creation. The primeval man and woman were 
created in a boat, which moved over the waters 
until at last it stranded on dry land. (8) The 
on ee a or disappearance of an island by a 
volcanic eruption. hus the inhabitants of the 
Minahassa (the northern volcanic peninsula of 
Celebes) relate that the land originally rose out of 
& flood; and the stories of the Fiji and Pelew 
islanders appear to have originated from the dis- 
appearance of islands by volcanic action. (c) A 
tidal wave resulting from an earthquake. The 
Flood story current among the Eskimo in the 
Prince of Wales Peninsula is expressly connected 
with an earthquake. In a story of the Makah 
Indians (Washington Territory) it is related how 
the water flowed into the lund from the Pacific, 
until] Cape Flattery became an island. Similar 
features are found in the stories of some other 
Indian tribes—among them the Araucanians (in 
Chili), with whom’ the Klood is the result of an 
earthquake accompanied by volcanic eruptions. 

. Among inland pevples the causes of Flood 
stories are ety, frequently the overflow of some 
river, especially where, by the bursting of its banks, 
& large plain is inundated. This is the case in 
China, where, however, the Flood stories have 
hardly passed out of the region of sober history into 
that of myth, and deal with floods similar to those 
which have been known to have taken place,—the 
last two during the 19th cent. in 1852 and 1881. 
In the second of these no fewer than two millions 
are said to have perished. ‘The Chinese Flood 
stories, then, are evidently not derived from 
Babylonia, and we should avoid yielding to the 
temptation of appealing to the early connexion 
in language and script between China and Baby- 
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lonia.* (b) The formation of a lake or inland 
sea, or its disappearance by the water eatin 
out a channel for itself through soft rock, suc 
as limestone. Livingstone tells a legend describ- 
ing how the Dilolo Lake in Central Africa (on 
the southern border of the Congo State) came 
into existence as the consequence of a woman's 
curse pronounced upon a native chieftain who 
rahaand hospitality. The inhabitants of Thibet 
relate how once a flood covered the whole country 
and destroyed the ape-like inhabitants. By the 
compassion of a god the waters were drained off, 
and the new people taught civilization. In Santa 
Fé de Bogota in Colombia there is a story that 
there was once a huge flood brought about by the 
witchery of a eel womin, who caused the Rio 
de Bogotd to overflow and fill the basin-like plain 
of Cundinamarca. Her good husband changed 
her into the moon, and opened the present outlet 
through the limestone rock by which the water 
now flows down over the Falls of Tequendama 
(ef. Schwarz, Sintfuth, noticed in Expos. Times, 
viil., 1897, 271 f.). (c) The melting of the winter 
snows. In the district of the Indian tribe of the 
Chippewas there is a story telling how a mouse 
once gnawed through the bag which held the heat, 
and this escaping, the melting snow became a flood, 
which covered the whole world. 

38. Not infrequently, and sometimes in con- 
nexion with one or more of the causes already 
mentioned, the Flood story appears to have 
originated in an attempt to account for some 
otherwise unexplained fact, as—(a) The dispersion 
of peoples and difference of language. This is 
especially frequent among, if not indeed peculiar 
to, the Indian tribes of N. America. Among the 
Thlinkeets in the North West the difference of 
speech between them and the rest of mankind is 
naively accounted for by the breuking of the ark 
in two, their ancestors having been in one half, 
those of all other races in the other! More 
frequently, the dispersion is the result of the boats 
drifting away in the waters of the Deluge, as, e.9., 
with the Bella Coola Indians (between 52° and 63° 
N. lat. on the coast of the Pacific). The ancient 
rock-carvings found amony the aborigines of 
Mexico, in which, as it is said, a dove is depicted 
distributing gifts of speech in the form of tungues 
to the survivors of the Flood, would be a striking 
illustration of this kind of Flood story, could we 
be certain that this interpretation of it is correct; 
but it is at least doubtful. (6) The red colour of 
some of the N. American tribes. This colour is, 
according to the Crees, the direct consequence 
of the Flood, the Red Indians of to-day being the 
descendants of the single woman who was rescued, 
when the waters had all but covered her (see below, 
III. 9). On the other hand, the Herero, a native 
tribe of South Africa, relate that it was the Flood 
that brought to their ancient home the white man 
and woman from whom they are descended ; hence 
their pale colour. (c) The existence of fossil 
remains on dry land, and even on hills. It is 
curious that the same evidence which, from the 
unye of Tertullian at any rate, has been frequently 
adduced as evidence of the Bible Flood has been 
Spree to by several different peoples as evidence 
of their own Flood stories ; and if the remains did 
not in every, or perhaps in any, case actually give 
rise to the story, they certainly helped to give it 
credence and permanence. With the Leeward 
islanders the mussels and corals on their hills are 
a standing proof of an ancient flood, in which all 


* See, 6.9.5 ‘The Origin of Chinese Oulture and Olvilization,’ 
Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine, June 1800; De uperes 
*The Old Babylonian Characters and thelr Chinese Deriva ves, 

in Bad. and Oriental Record, March 1888; and ‘New Accadian 

Papers by Ball in PSBA, Nov., Dec., 1889; Feb., June, 1890. 
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but one small coral island were immersed. The 
Samoan islanders call attention to the fish which 
have been turned into stone; and the central 
Eskimos of N. America can still see the outer 
shells of many mussels, fish, sea-dogs, and whales 
which were left upon the dry land by the Flood. 
(dq) The same Eskimo tribes give a similar ex- 
planation of glaciers. They are the icebergs left 
on the tops of the mountains by the receding 
waters. 

It is also important to observe that the cause of 
the Flood story has very often a special connexion 
with the locality to which it belongs. Thus we 
notice that the melting of the ice is a frequent 
cause with the extreme northernly tribes of N. 
American Indians. Earthquakes are a common 
feature in the Flood legends of tribes on those 
coastlands of America where they frequently occur. 
The submergence or emergence of islands accounts 
for those of tribes inhabiting volcanic districts. 
In China the Flood stories are associated with the 
bursting of the banks of the great rivers where such 
events occur, and are accompanied with great loss 
of life and property. Still more remarkable is it, 
on the other hand, that in Africa, where the over- 
flow of the great rivers is a regular and expected 
Peeornen On and, in fact, has become necessary 

cultivation, and therefore cannot be considered 
as the result of special divine agency, Flood 
pan ce are singularly rare, and never of this 

ind. 

iii, Very frequently an old myth has become 
mixed up with, or at any rate coloured by, the 
Babylonian or Bible story. Thus the account of 
the Grecian Flood (Deucalion’s) as given in the 
de Ded SyrG of the pseudo-Lucian, a writer of the 
2nd cent. A.D., differs from the earlier form of the 
story as contained in Ovid (Met. i. 163-437), for 
instance, by the addition of several details belong- 
ing to the Babylonian and biblical stories, such as 
the name Sisythes (= Xisuthros), the building of a 
chest, the saving in it of Deucalion’s family and 

airs of every animal. Plutarch similarly intro- 

uces Deucalion’s sending out the dove to ascertain 
the weather (!), according as it returned or remained 
behind. This colouring is probably, however, in 
most cases due to the teaching of Christian mission- 
aries, who would naturally emphasize and uncon- 
sciously, or perhaps even intentionally, exaggerate 

oints of resemblance between native folk-lore and 

ible stories. Andree (see Literature below) quotes 
a story to show how easily the Bible Flood could find 
its way into the folk-lore of an imaginative people. 
A missionary heard a Flood story from a native 
Hottentot which bore a suspicious resemblance to 
that of the Bible, and yet he was assured that it 
had been handed down from early ages. Shortly 
after he met another missionary, who told him that 
he had himself taught the native the Bible story. 
It is not always easy to say positively that a 
legend has been influenced by the Bible Ilood, but 
in the following cases it may be considered highly 
prs le :—-(a) When the legend resembles the 
Bible story in one or more definite particulars, but 
in general drift or in its more important features 
differs widely from it. In that of the Mandari 
(a branch of the Kohls, East India), the flood out 
of which a brother and sister only had been rescued 
under a tree, is put an end to by the serpent 
Lurbing, tn connexion with whom appears the 
rainbow. In the Lithuanian story the rainbow is 
sent to comfort a pair of wretched survivors, and 
counsels them to obtain offspring by jumping over 
the bones of the earth. The Lummi Indians 
(north of Washington Territory) have a story that 
an old man escaped on a raft to a mountain, and 
thence twice sent forth a crow, which returned the 
wecond time with a leaf. (b) When the parts 


correspondin 


with the Bible story break the 
context, an 


do not fit in well with the rest. 
This is obviously the case with a story of the 
Algonquins (an Indian tribe of N. erica), 
preserved in a very curious pictographic document, 
where, in the middle of a passage describing how 
some of the people were rescued on Turtle Island, 
the mention of a boat, as though an independent 
means of rescue, is very awkwardly introduced. 
(c) Where two forms of the story exist, in one of 
which the biblical features occur and in the other 
are absent. When, as with Deucalion’s Flood, 
the former is known to be later, the probability 
of interpolation may be considered a certainty. 
Among the Mandans, an Indian tribe on the 
Missouri River, according to a current Flood legend 
the ark is a tower-like building, and the supposed 
model of the building, which is preserved as a 
relic in a public place, is in shape like a wooden 
cylinder. But not only is this model called ‘the 
great canoe,’ but, in the festival which commemor- 
ates the Flood, the representative of ‘the First 
Man,’ who was saved therein, tells how ‘the great 
canoe’ stranded on a high mountain. Moreover, 
the festival is always arranged to take place when 
the willows are in leaf, because, so they say, it was 
a branch of that tree, with all its leaves on, which 
the bird brought back to the ark. It is clear that 
we have here a confusion between two stories—an 
ancient legend according to which the survivors 
were saved in a tower, and the Bible Flood. (d) 
Where the Flood legend is mixed up with other 
stories from the Bible. Thus in that of the Papagos 
(an Indian tribe, east of California), Montezuma, 
the hero of the Flood, is so ungrateful to his de- 
liverer, that he presumes to build a house whose 
top is to reach to heaven, whereupon the great 
epi sends his thunder and deters the building. 

is evident borrowing from the Tower of Babel 
story makes us suspect that his sending out the 
jackal after the Flood to see how far the land 
extended, originated in the sending forth of birds 
from Noah’s ark. In one of the Mexican legends, 
current in the neighbourhood of Cholulu, an 
artificial mountain, raised as a memento of the 
mountain in the caves of which the seven giants 
were saved from the Flood, threatened to reach 
to heaven, whereupon the gods sent down fire and 
destroyed several of the builders. This legend, 
connected with a half-finished pyramid, shows 
how readily Bible stories found their way among 
the aborigines of Mexico, and explains why 
features of the Bible Flood so often occur in the 
Flood myths of various Mexican tribes. In the 
story of the Mandari, above referred to as giving 
special prominence to the Bible feature of the 
rainbow, the creation of man out of earth stands in 
close connexion with the Flood. Similarly, the 
Flood story of the Macoushi (near British Guiana) 
relates how the first man found, on waking out 
of a deep sleep, 8 woman standing by his side. 
After this we can feel very little confidence in the 
originality of the statement that after the Flood the 
rat sent out by a survivor returned with an ear of 
maize in its mouth. This is evidently nothing 
else but a local adaptation of the dove and the 
olive branch. (e) The stories of the Papagos and 
Macoushi give another ground for suspecting 
biblical influence, geese where some well-known 
features of a class of Flood pene appear 80 
changed as to apree with the Noachian Deluge. 
The object of the sending forth of animals in the 
Indian stories is, as a rule, to obtain earth to create 
dry ground for the survivors. A rat is sent forth 
as well as other animals for this purpose in the 
legend of the Ojibways and the Chippewas, a fish 
in those of the Sac and Fox Indians. But in the 
stories of the Papagos and Macoushi the object 
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ie as in the Bible, to discover the extent of dry 
and, 

In some cases, however, the appearance of bibli- 
cal details may be after all a mere coincidence. 
The likelihood of such coincidence becomes far 

reater than we might have thought when we 

ke into account the very large number of Flood 
stories and the singular variety of detail. The 
soporine is an attempt to give as shortly as is 
practicable some idea of the extraordinary extent 
of this variety. 

III. VARIETY OF DETAILS IN DIFFERENT FLOOD 
LEGENDS.—(1) The Beings destroyed by the Flood 
are often described as strange or unnatural eat 
such as baneful monsters (Persian Bundehesh) ; 
ape-like men (Thibet); descendants of a primeval 
man and woman, who were drowned in the sea 
and became a whale and a crab; the descendants 
appear, however, to have been human in form, at 
any rate capable of religious and moral Gel ven cy 
(Andamancese) ; giants (later Scandinavian Edda) ; 
men, one tribe apelin consisted only of women, 
another of men with dog-like tails (Fiji islanders) ; 
pons of the earth upon whom the Flood was sent at 

he request of the nether gods (the Sac and Fox 
Indians); a demigod (Ojibways, see above); im- 
bertect men (Quiché Indians of Guatemala) ; the 

escendants of gods and men (Miztecs of Mexico, 
ef. Gn 6}*4), 

(2) The reasons for the Flood are differently given. 
Very frequently to get rid of these monstrous 
forms of life (in the Bundehesh a second Flood is 
necessary to purify the world of the poison which 
the monsters still left behind them); as in the 
Bible, to punish men for their wickedness (An- 
damanese); or, more frequently, for some definite 
crime or offence, as the refusal to wash and work 
(Mandari); killing and eating a huge serpent 
(Dyaks of Borneo); cooking a fish in violation of 
a sacred promise (Gipsies of the Sieben Gebirge) ; 
the crime of the demigod Menaboshu against the 
water-serpents in killing their king and three sons 
in revenge for the destruction of his little pet 
wolf (Oji ways) t the inhospitality of a local S. 
African chieftain towards a woman who, in con- 
sequence, brought about a local flood through her in- 
cantation (Dilolo Lake); the insult perpetrated on 
8, sea-god by a fisherman who fished in sacred waters 
and caught the god by his hair (Leeward Islands) ; 
the injury done to the raven by ‘the wise man,’ 
who had Punleiee it by throwing it into the fire 
(Hare Indians, North America). In one case, as 
already noticed, the Flood ia the result of a 
quarrel between the gods of the nether and upper 
world (the Sac and Fox Indians). 

(3) The direct cause of the Flood is usually the 
rise and overflow of the sea, or of some river or 
lake; rather less frequently a prodigious storm 
and rainfall. An exceptional case is the melting 
of the winter snow (Chippewas, see above, TI. 2 Bc). 
Once it is occasioned by the blood flowing from a 
slaughtered giant (later dda). Occasionally, the 
Flood consists of hot water (Finns). In the legend 
of the Quiché there is a second Flood of resin after 
one of water, and occasionally fire takes the place 
of water (so with the Yuracarés in Bolivia, among 
whom a legend of this sort has many parallels with 
the Flood stories of other peoples). In an Eskimo 
story the people are destroyed by heat as well as 
by the water. In one case the Flood is caused b 
the accidental breaking of a jar (examined throug 
ouriosit ) containing the waters of the ocean 

Haiti Island). Similarly, a flood is caused by an 

i ite ape taking away the mat placed in a 
hollow tree to stop up the water which communi- 
cated with the water beneath the earth (Acawoio, 
British Guiana). 

(4) The Flood generally seems to have come 


unexpectedly; but sometimes the survivors were 
forewarned, aa a rule by a god, but. occasionally 
through the medium of animals. In the sacred 
books of India it is the fish, which is no other 
than the incarnate Vishnu, or, in one form of the 
legend, even the great Brahma himself. In_ the 
legend of the Cherokee Indians (N. America) it 18 
& cee which tells his master, having first attracted 
his attention by standing up to his neck in the 
water and refusing tostir. In oneof the Peruvian 
stories it is the lamas which warn their shepherd. 
He had noticed that they looked sad and gazed at 
the stars, upon which he inquired the cause, and 
was told of the coming Flood. 

(65) The Flood is generally represented as wns- 
versal, though originating in some definite place ; 
but sometimes it is purely local. 

(6) Men are usually drowned, but in one legend 
some of them are devoured by sea-monsters (Alyon- 
quins), In several of the Peruvian Flood stories 
they are changed into fish, and in one instance 
the dead bodies become salmon and frogs (Maidu, 
near Sacramento). 

(7) The number of survivors varies very greatly 
in the different stories. Where the inhabitants of 
the world are monsters, they are, of course, all 
destroyed. Sometimes even men are all destroyed, 
and a new set of men created. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, they appear to have all escaped 
(Kabadi, a south-east district of New Guinea). As 
a rule, the survivors are very few, most frequently 
a single family, or even less; in several cases only 
one man or woman. Once it is only the coyote 
ree a) of all living beings (Wappo, Cali- 
ornia) ; in another story it is the coyote and the 
demigod Montezuma (Pa Agos) 5 in another the 
raven and his mother (Thlinkeets, Indian tribe of 
N. America, see below, LIT. 9). 

(8) The reason why the particular survivors were 

ermitted to escape is generally Ieft unexplained. 
But when it is explained, it is usually, of course, 
because they had no part in the cause for which 
the Flood was sent. Thus in the Gipsy legend 
(see above, III. 2), while the wife who cooked the 
fish is struck by the first ea g flash of the sturm 
which preceded the Flood, the husband, who was 
faithful to his promise, was saved. In the legend 
of the Leeward Islands (see above, ITI. 2), however, 
by a strange want of poetic justice, the penitent 
fisherman succeeds in appeasing the wrath of the 
god, and he and his family alone escape. 

(9) The methods of escape exhibit also great 
variety. In many cases it is by fleeing to a moun. 
tain or an island, the latter generally being left 
unimmersed by the rising water, not 80 much from 
its elevation as from its sacred character (Algon- 

uins, Victoria, Leeward Islands, Greece, ete.). 
Samietiiee the place of refuge is the top of a tree 
(Karens in Burmah, Tupi In Brazil, Acawoio in 
British Guiana), or underneath (!) a tree (Mandari), 
or in caves (Mexicans of Cholula) ; once in the hole 
of a huge crawfish in a rice field (Uraus, a branch of 
Kohls) ; in a tower expressly built for the purpose 
(Mandans, see above, II. ili. c). The most usual 
method of escape, however, is by a boat or raft of 
some kind. In one of the Fiji stories, two gods 
themselves come in a boat, and fish the drowning 
bodies out of the water. The raft or ship is usually 
allowed to drift, but sometimes, asin the Accadian 
story, it is regularly steered. In the legends of 
India it is towed by the god-fish with a rope tied 
to his horn. Sometimes, to prevent its drifting 
away, it is secured by a rope, fastened either toa 
stone acting as an anchor ( erates ered or, more 
frequently, to a tree (Pelew islanders, Twanas of 
Puget Sound, Washington Territory). Occasion- 
ally, as in the Bible story, the means of escape is a 
floating chest (Banar in Cambodia); in one legend 
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a nut-shell, which conveniently fell from a god, 
who was eating nuts in heaven during the Flood, 
on to the topmost peak of a mountain, whither men 
had fled for refuge (Lithuanians). Usually, as in 
the Accadian and Bible stories, the ark lands on 
a mountain; but, curiously enough, in some of the 
Persian legends the mountain of refuge itself 
floats like a boat. Other means of escape are still 
more quaint. In one legend the raven and his 
mother, presumably in a pre-raven state of exist- 
ence, put on birds’ skins and fly up to heaven, 
which the former, in his impetuosity, hits so 
violently that his beak gets stuck. In this pre- 
dicament he is obliged to wait till the waters reach 
him (Thlinkeets). In another the single survivin 
maiden succeeds in catching hold of a bird, whic 
flies up with her to a rock of safety (Crees). 

(10) The Flood usually stead eed by subsidence 
or evaporation ; but, in isolated instances, it flows 
away down a hole (Deucalion’s Flood, Tinne 
Indians), or into a rift in a mountain, and so finds 
its way into the sea (Maidu). 

(11) The survivors in several legends send out 
animals from their various retreats, usually to 
dive down into the waters, that they may get 
earth, out of which new land is created. Of this 
we have a characteristic example in the story of 
the Ces eye in which the surviving Menaboshu, 
after having stood on the topmost peak of a 
mountain for five days, with the water up to his 
mouth, in despair prays a passing sea-gull to dive 
down and discover whether the land has been 
entirely washed away. After the gull has dived 
several times to no purpose, Menaboshu sees the 
stiffened body of a musk-rat floating by. Having 
restored it to life, he sends it down on a similar 
quest. After a long while the dead body of the 
musk-rat appears on the surface with a few grains 
of sand in its claws. These Menaboshu throws on 
the water, and they become little islands, which 
grow and join together until they form habitable 
earth. In the stories of the Sac and Fox Indians, 
it is a fish which returns with its huge mouth full 
of earth; in that of the Chippewas, the beaver, 
_ otter, musk-rat, and northern diver, all dive down, 
and the last returns with mud in its webbed feet. 
Sometimes, as in the Bible, and presumably the 
Accadian stories, the animals are sent forth to dis- 
cover whether or where the land is dry (Papagos, 
etc., see above, II. iii. e). 

(12) The survivors, hard put to wt for food, some- 
times feed on fish, which they either cook by 
purtng them under their armpits (!) (Tolowa in 

alifornia), or with fire procured by rubbing sticks 
ea ad at which the god is angry, and turns the 
fish into dogs (an old Mexican story in the Codex 
Chimalpopoca). Fire is obtained in a similar way 
in the legend of the Dyaks of Borneo. In the 
Andamanesian story an arctic bird sends down a 
firebrand from heaven. In one of the Peruvian 
legends, meals are provided for the two surviving 
brothers by two parrots. 

(13) There is a very curious variety with regard 
to the methods by which the world was re-peopled 
after the Deluge. When all the inhabitants were 

eAuroy ed there was, of necessity, a new creation. 
Most frequently, as in the Bible, the new men 
were simply the offspring of the few survivors, but 
in several legends they appear as propagated in 
some strange and miraculous manner, as by stones 
thrown over the survivors’ heads (Deucalion’s 
Flood, Acawoio and other Indian tribes on the 
a Orinoco). In one story cocoa-nuts are thrown 
with a similar result (Maypuri and neighbouring 
tribes of S. America). In the Lithuanian story 
men come into being by the survivors leaping over 
the bones of the earth. According to the Pelew 
islanders, it was by intercourse of the gods with a 
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woman whose dead body was brought to life, and 
indwelt for a time by a goddess, other legend 
ascribes it to the union between the single surviv- 
ing maiden and a groat eagle (Crees). Still more 
curious is the legend of the Wappo, who ascribe 
the re-peopling of the world to the coyote, which 
planted the tail feathers of various birds in the 
laces where wigwains formerly stood. According 
the Tinney Indians, it was brought about by 
the gods changing animals into men. 

(14) The deification of Xisuthros after the Flood 
in the Accadian story has hardly a parallel in the 
myths of other peoples. Sometimes the survivor 
is already a sort of god(Papagos). In the story of 
the Pelew islanders the gods wish to deify the last 
woman, whoin they had already restored to life, 
but are prevented by the malice of the bird Tariit 
(Rallus pectoralia). 

If we now examine these legends in connexion 
with their locality, we shall find that features 
which repeat themselves (leaving out of considera- 
tion what has been borrowed from the Bible story) 
in several legends are of two kinds: (a) those 
which characterize the legends of neighbouring or 
related tribes ; and (5) those which appear sporadic- 
ally, so to speak, in far separated peoples, As 
examples of the first we may notice, generally, the 
tendency to combine Flood stories with animal 
fables common to almost all tribes of American 
Indians, and more especially the fables of the coyote 
the jackal, and the raven, each of which mar off 
a definite group of tribes. We may instance also 
the floating mountain, which is confined to the 
neighbourhood of Peru. In many cases the second 
class belongs to the form which the legend would 
be most likely to take. Itis more likely that men 
would escape a flood by going up into a mountain, 
or by means of a boat or raft, than in any other 
way, and therefore we find this to be moat fre- 
quently the case. But when we consider the great 
multiplicity of stories, it is not at all surprisin 
that, in a few isolated cases, the imagination o 
different peoples should independently hit upon 
the same idea. Where so many methods of escape 
suggested themselves, it ment easily have occurred 
to more than one people that the boat of safet 
was like a chest, or, again, that the boat was tie 
by arope. In the same way we may account for 
the really far stranger incident, the subsequent 
creation of men out of stones. 

It is of the greatest importance to notice that 
this second class of similarities is by no means 
confined to features contained in the Bible story. 
Those who argue for the truth of the latter on the 
ground that several of its details are confirmed by 
other legends, are in danger of proving too much. 
The same argument makes equally for the truth of 
other details not found in the Bible. If all these 
stories are really the traditions of one single event, 
does not the evidence point toa boat rather than 
an ark, if indeed the survivors did not merely 
ascend a mountain; and is not the statement of 
the boat pele moored by a rope, which appears in 
legends so widely scattered, at least as probable as 
that of the sending out of animals, on the presence 
of which, in different legends, so much stress is 
often laid? For, as a matter of fact, the stories 
which contain this feature are often liable to the 
suspicion of a Christian colouring on the grounds 
above given, and indeed it is just this picturesque 
touch which would inevitably most strike the 
imagination, and most easily find its way into 
the popular stories of a people. It must also be 
borne in mind that there is a vast difference be- 
tween sending out animals to ascertain how far 
the waters were dry, and begging them to dive 
down under the water to obtain earth for making 
dry land. The clay on the feet of the birds in the 
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Babylonian story is connected with the first, 
that on the feet of the diver in the story of the 
Chippewas with the second. In a word, all that 
the multifarious Flood stories really can be said to 
prove is, that there was among a very large number 
of ancient peoples the belief in a I'lood, and often, 
though by no means so frequently, in a universal 
Deluge ; but this alone does not prove that they all 
describe one real event, still less that the one true 
account of that event is the Bible Flood. It is 
rather the case that a thorough study and com- 
parison of these stories make both these hypo- 
theses extremely improbable. 

IV. THE CAUSE OF THE ACCADIAN FLOODSTorY. 
—Four theories as to the origin of the Flood story 
are possible. That it was originally (1) a mere 
product of the fancy, (2) a nature myth, (3) a 
cosmogonic fable, (4) the poetical presentation of 
some natural occurrence. ‘The first is contrary to 
the analogy of similar legends among all peoples, 
and hardly needs serious discussion. ‘The second 
has in its favour the connexion of the Flood story 
with Aquarius, and possibly, perhaps, the location 
of Sit-napisti at the mouth of the Euphrates; but, 
on the other hand, this watery subject, supposing 
the story to be already in existence, was specially 
suited for this particular zodiacal sign; and the 
mouth of the Euphrates might be deemed a fittin 

lace for the deified hero of the Flood. The thir 

nds some analogy among the Flood legends of 
other nations, but the analogy of the great 
majority of Flood stories is strongly in favour of 
the fourth, and there can be no doubt that it is 
correct. 

The question then arises, ‘What event is likely to 
have given rise to the Accadian story?’ (a) ‘That 
it was a universal Deluge is, for reasons already 

iven, quite out of the question. (0) Writers have, 
10wever, still maintained (and founded their argu- 
ments on scientific grounds) that this Flood was 
much more than a local flood, and really covered 
a very considerable area. Among these is the late 
Professor Prestwich, a man who, on account of his 
geological researches, is entitled to the highest 
respect (see Literature). He maintains the view, 
that long after the appearance of palseolithic man 
there was a submergence of the crust of the earth, 
chiefly in Western Europe, but extending to the 
N.W. of Africa, though propanly, notas far as Egypt, 
causing a great inundation of the sea, which rose 
(relatively speaking) at its highest to about 1500 ft. 
on the Continent, and 1000 ft.in England. It seems 
to have risen suddenly and to have subsided soon ; 
that is to say, the inundation did not probably last 
more thana year or two at most. It destroyed a vast 
amount of animal and some human life, sothat some 
species of animals became extinct in regions which 
they formerly inhabited: for example, the lion, 
panther, spotted hyena, caffir cat, hippopotamus 
African elephant in Europe and N. Africa, and all 
the then existing mammaliain Malta. Theproofs of 
this inundation are: (1) the various forms of what 
the Professor calls distinctively Rubble Drift 
(distinct in character from the Glacial Drift in its 
various forms of breccia, ete. ), and (2)a sedimentary 
osPue (Zoess) found on mountains (distinct from 
all valley deposits left by rivers). It seems prob- 
able to him that, when the Flood rose, animals of 
all sorts were driven to the mountains, where some 
escaped, from which the submerged districts were 
again re-stocked after the Flood. In one instance 
(at Palermo) it would appear that the light-footed 
animals, which would have had little difficulty in 
making their escape, survived, whereas the hippo- 
potamus became extinct. Without attempting to 
call in question the geological arguments on which 
this view is maintained, it will be readily seen 
that it is extremely difficult to make it square with 


the evidence of the Flood traditions of different 
peoples, to which Professor Prestwich himself 
appeals to fortify his case. Had this view been 
correct, we should certainly have expected to find 
wide recollections of the Ilood throughout the 
region where it occurred, and more faint traditions 
in other parts. But this is by no means the case, 
and the district of Babylonia, from which the most 
unportant and graphic Flood story originates, is, 
according to our present knowledge, wanting in 
those geological phenomena on which the Professor 
depends (indeed they have not yet been discovered 
even in the east of Europe), and therefore is 
apparently beyond the region of the supposed 
Deluge. On the other hand, in Europe Flood 
legends are comparatively scarce, and usually of a 
vorven thical type (Hdda, Lithuanians, etc.) ; in 
N.W. Africa they are altogether absent. Again, 
they are most frequent by far in Northern and 
Central America, regions far removed from the 
supposed locality of the Flood. Thesame objection, 
though not to the same extent, lies to the view 
that the Accadian Flood story is to be referred to 
geological changes in Thibet, by which what was 
once a great inland soa became a pluin (sce above, 
II, 2 B 3), 

Judging from the genesis of similar legends, this 
Accadian story is far more likely to have originated 
in Babylonia itself, and to be due to some local 
cause. The same analogy, if we take also into 
account the character of the country, suggests that 
our choice lies between a great overflow of the 
Tigris and Euphrates caused by an extraordina 
rainfall, and the incursion of a tidal wave through 
an earthquake somewhere in the south. Edward 
Siiss, whose views are mentioned by Andree, is 
inclined to think that both these causes were at 
work. He argues from the description of the 
Accadian story, which speaks not only of the 
earth trembling, and the breaking out of the floods 
below the earth, and the waves of the storm-god 
sapens up to heaven—expressions which point to 
an earthquake accompanied by a tidal wave—but 
also of the whirlwind, and the thunder, and the 
overflow of the canals. Del. (Gen. 1887, p. 164), 
Haupt (Amer. Journ. Philol. ix. 423f.), and esp. 
Huxley (Essays on Controverted Questions, 586 ff., 
619), agree with Siiss, and Dillm. (Gen. p. 175) in- 
clines to the same view. Andree gives several 
instances, recorded in history, showing to what 
an enormous distance an len ai affects the 
movement of the sea. For example, an earthquake 
which took place in Peru on the 13th of August 
1868, caused a great wave which struck the Sand- 
wich Islands on the following day, and on the day 
after washed the coastlands of Australia and New 
Zealand. How terrible the destruction wrought 
by a local inundation may be, is shown by the 
cyclone which struck the coast of India on Nov. Ist, 
1364, and involved the loss of 60,000 lives. It is 
not so very surprising that in Babylonia, as in 
many other countries, such a flood should by lo 
ora] tradition have been magnified into a universa 
Deluge, from which only a few survived. 

It hes been necessary in this article to lay con- 
siderable stress on points of resemblance between 
the Flood story of the Bible and the numerous 
Flood legends of other peoples. We have shown 
that, looked at from a merely historical point of 
view, they stand on a similar footing, and, in fact, 
that the Bible story is merely a later variant of one 
of them. Here, however, the resemblance ends. 
In tone and religious character the Bible story is 
immeasurably above all others. It is true, indeed, 
that the of the Flood, Who took pleasure in 
the sweet smell of Noah’s sacrifice, stands far 
below the God of the psalmist, Who delighted not 
in burnt-offerings and sacrifice, but in a broken and 
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troubled spirit. But for all that, it is a God who 
hated iniquity, transgression, and sin as utterly 
unworthy of His own creation, not a deity avenging 
a merely personal insult, far less, as in the original 
story, a troop of gods wrangling with each other 
in jealous rivalry. Even though it be true that 
the Israelites found this Ilood story handed down 
from the religious mists of a far distant ast, 8 
religious student of Scripture will have no difficulty 
in recognizing that divinely guided religious feeling 
and insight by which an ancient legend became 
the vehicle of religious and spiritual truth. 


LireratTurs.—Georze Smith, The Chaldean Account of Genesis, 
new ed. by Sayce; KAT, 65-79; Sayce, JCM, 107 ff. ; J. Prest- 
wich, On Certain Phenomena belonging to the close af the last 
Geoloyteal Period, and on thetr bearing upon the Tradition of 
the Flood, Macmillan, 18956; Andree, Dis Flutsagen, ethno- 
graphisch betrachtet, Brunswick, 1891,—an exce lent work 
giving a summary of the Flood legends of a large number of 
races, and made much use of in this article ; arles [ard- 
wick, Christ and other Masters, Cambridge, contains some 
Flood legends, see esp. pt. 1. fli. 3, pt. ut. fi, pp. 162-164; F. 
Lenormant, Origines de Uhistoire d’apres la Bible, Paris; see 
also in this DB the art. BABYLONIA, p, 221, 

F. H. Woops. 


FLOOD.—A flood is a fow of water. In early 
Eng. (as in late) it is used of the flow of the tide, 
as Trin. Coll. Hom. (1200) 177, ‘For swiche flode, 
and for swich ebbinge the BreEnere nemmeth this 
woreld se.’ But in the earliest quotation in O2/f. 
Eng. Dict. it is applied toa stream,—an application 
which has long since dropped out of prose, though 
it is still in use poetically. In this sense ‘flood’ 
is of frequent occurrence in AV. The following 
is a complete list of the passages in which the 
word is found. 

1. A stream: Job 14! (ndAhdr, usual word for 
‘river,’ RV ‘rivor’); 20 ‘the floods, the brooks 
of honey and butter’ (ndhdr, RV ‘the flowing 
streams’); 281! ‘he bindeth the floods from over- 
flowing’ (ndhdr, RV ‘the streams that they trickle 
not,’ RVm ‘ /fed, from weeping,’ the allusion is to 
the use of lime or clay to prevent water perco- 
lating into the mine—Davidson); Ps 98° (ndhar); 
Job 28 ‘ the flood breaketh out from the inhabit- 
ant’ (nahal, usual word for ‘brook,’ here under- 
stood of the miner’s ‘shaft,’ RV ‘he breaketh open 
a shaft away from where men sojourn’); Ps 74° 
‘Thou didst cleave the fountain and the flood’ 
(nahal, in ref. to the stream from the rock in the 
wilderness) ; Is 44° ‘I will pour water upon him 
that is thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground’ 
(nézélim, ptcp. of ndzal, to flow, KV ‘streams’). 
In Apocr., 2 Es 16° (flumen, RV ‘river’), Ad. 
Est 11! ‘a great flood’ (zorauds néyas, distinguished 
from pixpa wry, ‘a little fountain’; RV ‘river’); 
Sir 218 3973 (karaxAvoués), This meaning is found 
in Shaks., but more rarely: Much Ado, 1. i. 318— 


‘What need the bridge much broader than the flood?’ 


2. A special river: (a) The Huphrates, Jos 24? 
‘Your fathers dwelt on the other side of the flood 
in old time’ (1979 Wu2, RV ‘beyond the River’); 
80 24? ("ayn ‘ from,’ eto. ), 24% 8. In Apoer., 2 Es 13“ 
‘the most High .. . held still the flood, till they 
were passed over’ (statuit venas fluminis, RV 
‘stayed the springs of the River’); 1 Mac 78 
‘Bacchides . . . who ruled beyond the flood’ (év 
TQ wépay roo wrorapod, RV ‘in the country peyene 
the river’), Cf. Rev 9 Wyc. ‘Vnbynde foure 
aungels, that ben bounde in the great flood 
Eufrates’; Milton, PL i. 419— 

‘With these came they who from the bordering flood 
Of old Euphrates to the brook that parts 
Hs Ma bites es ground, had general names 
lim and Ashtaroth.’ 


(6) The Nile: Ps 78“ (andj, RV ‘their streams’); 
Am 88 dt 954%. the Heb. is yé’ér, the word for the 
Nile, the River, as RV; in 8° and 9° Mizraim ‘ of 
Egypt’ is added, but that is quite exceptional. 
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Sometimes RV translates boldly by ‘Nile,’ Is 
197 #er-8 (AV * brook’), 23? 9 (AV ‘river’), Jer 467 8 
(AV ‘flood’), Zec 10" (AV ‘river’), Cf. Ac 72 
Wyc. ‘whanne he was put out in the flood, the 
daughter of Farao took hym up.’ (c) The Jordan: 
Ps 66° ‘they went through the flood on foot’ 
(ndhar, RV ‘river’). Cf. Pr. Bk. 1549, ‘by the 
Baptism of thy well-beloved Son Jesus Christ, 
thou didst sanctify the flood Jordan, and all other 
waters, to this mystical washing away of sin’ (so 
1552, 1559, and Scot. Liturgy, 1604; but in 1662 
changed to ‘ the river Jordan’). 

3. An overflow of water, a torrent: Job 22'¢ 
‘whose foundation was overthrown with a flood’ 
(lit., as Dav., ‘was poured away and became a 
flood,’ RV ‘was poured out as a stream,’ Heb, 
nihar); Ps 32° ‘in the floods of great waters’ (now 
ova? op, RV ‘when the great waters overflow’); 
692 (nbay shibbéleth, the word which baftled the 
Ephraimites to pronounce, see SHIBBOLETH) ; 69'5 
‘watertlood’ (shibbéleth mayim, 1611 ‘ water flood’) ; 
90° ‘Thou carricst them away as with a flood’ 
(pany, lit., as Cheyne, ‘thou stormest upon them’); 
Ts 287 ‘a flood of mighty waters overflowing’ 
(zerem, properly a flood of rain, a downpour ; RV 
“tempest’); Jer 472 ‘an overflowing flood’ (nahal, 
RV ‘stream,’ Cheyne ‘torrent,’ who says, ‘It is 
in autumn-time that the torrents of Valestine 
become dangerous, and water-courses, dry or 
almost dry in summer, become filled with a 
furiously rushing stream’); Dn 9% 11%, Nah 1 
CERn In Apocr., Wis 5%? ‘the floods shall 
cruelly drown them’ (roraués, RV ‘ the rivers shall 
sternly overwhelm them’) In NT, Mt 7%” 
(rorapol), Lk 6% (rdhuuvpa, fr. root of mlurAnut, 
to fill) ; Rev 12)5 36 (roraués, RV ‘river’); and 12" 
‘that he might cause her to be carried away of 
the flood’ (rorayopépnrov, RV ‘carried away by 
the stream’), 

4. Noah’s flood is always designated in Heb. 
mabbil, in LXX xaraxdvoyds, and in Vulg. diluvium 
(whence Eng. ‘ deluge’). The reff. in OT are Gn 
§17 75 7. 10. 17 9 1 de. 15. 10? 33 1110, Ps 291°; in Apocr., 
2 Es 3°20, Wis 104, Sir 40!* 4417-18; and in NT, 
Mt 24%: %, Lk 177, 2P 25, See preceding article. 


The only doubtful ref. is Ps 2910 ‘The Lonp sitteth upon the 


flood’ (39° S129), RV ‘sat as king at the Flood’). The 
majority of recent commentators take {t with RV to be aref. to 
Noah’s Flood. ‘The storm,’ says Kirkpatrick, ‘reminds the poet 
of the Brent typical example of judgment and mercy, in which 
Jehovah's judicial severity was exhibited.’ The chief argu- 
ment in favour ig the use of the word (observe that it has the 
article ‘the Flood’). Against is the unexpectedness of the 
reference to the Flood, and the prep. dy ‘at,’ ‘to,’ or ‘on.’ 
Kirkpatrick says of the pray: ‘we may render, Sat for the 
Flood; with His seat on His throne in order to execute that 
memorable sucerent 0 97).’ The tro of AV (which is that of 
Geneva Bible) makes the ref. to be to a flood of water in the 
storm itself. This is clear from the note in the Gen. Bible, 
Johnson (Speaker's Com.) agrees. But the storm isa storm of 
wind, not of water; of rain there is no mention in the psalm, 
although it may be arguod that it is Bree ed. eyne 
carries the psalmist’s mind beyond the oachio Flood to the 
origina] meaning of the word. That is ‘destruction’; ‘a wast- 
ing flood’ being only secondary. He therefore boldly ignores 
the Flood and any ref. to water, and tr. ‘At the storm 
Jeevan ne enthroned’ (Book of Psalms, p. 81, and Orit. Note 
on p. . 


5. It is only in poetic allelism that ‘flood’ 
is used of the Bee Pe o4qae 


‘He hath founded it [the cep upon the seas, 
And established it upon the fi 2 


Ps 93° *r, Jon 23 (all ndhdr); and Ex 15° (nézéltm, 
of the waters of the Red Sea). In Apocr., 2 Es 
415. 17.19. 31 ( Juctua, RV ‘ waves’). 


* So plainly in AV, since the marg. ref. is to Gn 711; and the 
Gr, Is saraxdueyse : but RV omits the ref., and prints ‘ flood,’ 
not ‘Flood’; and the recently discovered Heb. text gives 
‘river’ (Cowley and Neubauer). 

t This cancels the ‘ Parchment’ tr® ‘ Jehovah has seated him- 
self above the flood,’ and ite note, ‘either the deluge or the 
heavenly ooean already referred to in v.58.’ 
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6. ape eh the word is thrice used spieh g Hea 
ally: 28 225=Ps 18‘ the floods of ungodly men 
made me afraid’ (5yrb3 *dn), lit. ‘streams of Belial’ ; 
RV‘ ‘floods of ungodliness’; see Selbie, Cheyne, 
and Hommel in Expos. Times, viii. [1897] 360, 423, 
472; and Baudissin, Cheyne, Jensen, 1d. ix. 40, 91, 
283, 332). Cf. Shaks. Timon of Athens, 1. i. 42— 


* You see this conference, this great flood of visitors.’ 


Also 1 Mac 6" ‘a flood of misery’ (worayés, RV 
simply ‘a flood’). Cf. Milton, On Time, 13— 
‘And joy shall overtake us as a flood.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

FLOOR.—The word ‘floor’ is now most familiar 
as the part we tread on in a room; but it once as 
readily suggested the platform on which corn was 
threshed. Hence in AV (after earlier VSS) 
‘floor’ stands as the tr® of 1) géren, fourteen 
Une which elsewhere is mostly tr’ ‘ threshing- 

oor. 


am: 


The Heb. word occurs altogether 86 times: it is tr4 ‘thresh- 
ing-floor (1611 two sep. words) 19 times (Gn 5010, Nu 1620 
1847.80, Ru 83, 1 8 231,28 66 2418. 21.24, 1 Oh 189 2115. 18. 21. 22. 28, 
2 Oh 81, Jer 6138), and ‘floor’ 11 times (Gn 601), Dt 1514, Jg 687, 
Ru 99.6. 14, Ig 2110, Hoa 92 183, Jl 22, Mic 412, RV gives 
‘threshing-floor’ everywhere except Gn 501, Ia 2110, and if 224 
retaining ‘ floor’ in these places. Elsewhere géren is tr4 ‘ barn- 
floor’ 2K 627 (1611 ‘barn floor’; KV ‘threshing - floor’), 
‘threshingplace’ 28 2416 (1611 ¢ eet place,’ RV ‘thresh- 
ing-floor'); ‘a void place’ 1K 22102 Oh 189 (RV ‘an open 

lace’), ‘barn’ Job 3012 (RV ‘threshing-floor’), ‘corn’ Dt 1613 
‘after that thou hast gathered in thy corn and thy wine,’ RV 
after that thou hast gathered In from thy threshing-floor and 
from thy wine-press'), and in Jlos 9! (all) the fuller phrase kol- 
gornoth dagdan ie tr4 ‘ cornfloor’ (1611 ‘ vorn floor’). 


The only other OT word is v1» ’iddar, which 
ocours only Dn 2® and is tr‘ ‘ threshing-floor’ 
(pyzvqix, EV ‘summer threshing-floors’), In NT 
&\wy occurs only Mt 3", Lk 37 and is tr‘ ‘floor,’ 


RV ‘threshing - floor.’ In Apocr. area is tr 
‘floor’ 2 Es 4 (so RV), 4%: (KV ‘threshing- 
: floor’), See AGRICULTURE. 


“Yor the floor of a room see House. 
j J. HASTINGS. 

FLOTE.—The timber for the temple, being cut 
in Lebanon, was conveyed by sea to Joppa in flotes : 
1K 5° (nings, RV ‘rafta’), 2 Ch 2'6 (ninbpn). The 
logs themselves would form the raft; ines in 
1 Es 56" it is said that for the building of the 
second temple the timber was brought to the 
haven of J opps not ‘ by rafts’ (AV, as if cxedlais), 
but ‘tm rafts’ (RV, cf. LXX cxedlas), In 1 K 5 
LXX reads cxedlas, in 2 Ch 2!8 cyedlacs. 

AV 1611 spells ‘flotes’ at each occurrence. 
Modern editions give ‘flotes’ in 2Ch 2'6* and 
1 Es 5©, but ‘floats’ 1K 5% Scrivener restores 
‘ flotes,’ and is followed in Camb, Bible for Schools 
and Colleges. 


FLOUR.—See Foon. 


FLOURISH.—Two stages may be marked in the 
use of the verb to Hourish 4; No flower, blossom, 
said (a) literally or (5) metaphorically, as (a) Lyte 
(1578), Dodoens, 11. xx. 117, ‘It beginneth to floure 
at the toppe of the stalke, and so goeth florishing 
downewarde.’ Soin AV Ec 12° ‘the almond tree 
shall flourish’ (xj, RV ‘shall blossom’); Ca 6” 
73 of the vine (mp, RV ‘bud’; ef. Chaucer, Par- 
sonnes Tale, § 43, Student’s ed. 697, ‘To smelle 
the sote savour of the vyne whanne it florissheth ); 
Is 174 ‘in the morning shalt thou make thy seed to 
flourish’ (‘n~a, RV ‘thou makest thy seed to 
blossom’); Ps 90° of the grass (y'y:, Del., Cheyne 
‘blossoms’). (6) Metaphorically of persons or 
things: Ps 103 ‘As for man, his days are as 


* Why was fotes left In2Ch? Because less read, and reck- 
oned piles consequence? So in the Heb. Bible some explain 
the preeence of Esh-baal, 1 Ch 853 9383, when the name was 
changed in 2 8 into Jsh-bosheth. 
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grass: as @ flower of the field so he flourisheth’ 
(p'¥s72 TIvD pyr, lit. ‘as the flower of the field so he 
flowereth’: so Pa 721° 927 132", all gig (in Hiph.], 
which means to bring forth flowers, and is tr 
‘blossom’ in Is 27° as well as[{in Qal] Ezk 7}); 
Sir 39" ‘flourish as a lily’ (avOjoare dvOos; RV 
‘put forth flowers’), 2. To shoot up quickly, or 
grow vigorously, again said literally of plants and 
metaphorically of persons and things. Thus Ezk 
17* in the Wyclifite version of 1388 is ‘Y made the 
drie tree to brynge forth boowis,’ but the earlier 
version has ‘ 1 nai the drye tree for to florisshe,’ 
which is retained in AV. In this sense are all 
the remaining instances of the word, the Heb. 
being some part of m9, or (in Ps 92") the adj. jy 
(Aram. jv Dn 4*); the Greek dvadd\rew, Sir 1°8 
1122 46!2 49, Ph 4°; and the Lat. florére, 2 Es 6%, 
J. HASTINGS. 

FLOWERS.—Visitors to Palestine unite in their 
enthusiasm over the flowers. Everywhere they 
brighten the landscape with their brilliant colours, 
white, yellow, blue, violet, purple, maroon, crim- 
son, scarlet, brown, and even black. Fields, many 
acres in extent, are aglow with anemones, ranun- 
culi, poppies, chorisporas, silenes, clovers, milk 
vetches, chamomiles, groundsels, crocuses, colchi- 
cums, irises, ixiolirions, gladioli, and tulips, The 
hedges are gay with their wealth of broom, roses, 
and brambles. The sandstone is clothed with 
pau and white rock-roses, and dainty little 
veaths. The hillsides are adorned with the lavish 
blossoms of the styrax, the redbud, the arbutus, 
and the myrtle. yeh the bleak shingle of alpine 
Lebanon, 10,000 ft. above the sea, is covered with 
large patches of Vicia canescens, Lab., and V. 
gregaria, Boiss. et Held., with their beautiful 
racemes of blue and white flowers. ‘The table- 
land of Moab is gorgeous with deep purple irises. 
Finally, the deserts have a rich and varied flora, 
numbering over 400 species, not found in other 
localities. Flowers are an emblem of beauty (Mt 
67!-), but at the same time of frailty and instability 
(Job 143, Ps 103%, Is 28! 40%, Ja 1° ete.). The com- 
ing of flowers is a sign of spring (Ca 2)%), ‘The 
flower of her age’ is the bloom of a maiden’s youth 
(1 Co 7*), G. E. Post. 


FLOWERS in Lv 15%-* signifies the menstrual 
anid a RV ‘impurity’). So Andrew, Bruns. 
wyke’s Distyll- Waters, A iii. ‘the same water. . . 
causeth women to have her flowers, named men- 
struum.’ Inthe same sense Fr. fleurs ; but both are 
now obsolete. 


FLUE-NET.—In Hab 1m ‘flue-net’ is given as 
an alternative for ‘drag’ of the text (Heb. ny39). 
The form flu is found in French, and fluwe for a 
fishing-net in Dutch. The flue (together with 
the ‘trainmel or hooped net whatsoever’) is for- 
bidden to river fishermen in early laws. The 
word is still in occasional use, as Three in Norway 
(1882), vi. 44, ‘Seven boats . . . were out with a 
huge flue net.’ Coverdale has ‘ yarne’ in this and 
the foll. verse, and is followed by the Geneva and 
Bishops’ Bibles. 


FLUTE.—See Music. 


FLUX.—Ac 288 ‘the father of Publius lay sick 
of a fever and of a bloody flux,’ ¢.c. lit. a flow of 
blood (from fuzus, ptep. of fluére, to flow, through 
Fr. flu; the spelling in 1611 is ‘flixe’ [‘ bloody- 
flixe’], a spelling derived from the Fr. pronuncia- 
tion with ti—Bradley); Gr. dvcevrepia in TR, but edd. 

refer the later form dvceyrémoy ; RV ‘dysentery.’ 

he AV tr" comes from Wyclif, who in ed. 1380 
has ‘ Sothli it befel, the fadir of Puplius for to ligge 
trauelid with feueres and dissenterie, ur flix,’ thus 
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using ‘flix’ without the adj., for it often stood 
alone in early Eng. a8 a synonym for dyeculery, 
But the ed. of 1388 has ‘ blodi flux.’ So in Mt 
Wyelif (1380) gives ‘And loo! a womman that 
suffride the flix, or rennynge of blood (Gr. 
aluoppootoa) twelve yeer, cam to bylynde and 
touchide the hemme of his clothe,’ but ed. 1388 
‘the blodi flux.’ And so T. Fuller, Holy Warre (ed. 
1640), p. 216, ‘The siege was no sooner begun but 
the plague seized on the Christian armie: whereof 
thousands died ; amongst others, Tristram, Kin 
Lewis his sonne: And he himself of a flux followe 
after.’ But p. 94, ‘ King Almerick himself, wearied 
with whole volleys of miseries, ended _his life of a 
‘bloudy flux.’ See MEDICINE. J, HASTINGS. 


FLY.—In 18 14%? (reading oy) with Keré, for 
Kethtbh by}) and 159 (nym) AV gives (and RV re- 
tains) ‘fly upon the spoil,’ a more forcible render- 
ing than that of the previous versions ‘turn to’ (the 
Bishops’ have ‘gate them to’ in 14%), In 158 25" 
‘flew upon’ (AV ‘railed on’) is used figuratively : 
oy ‘bird of pre > comes from the same root. 

In Lv 11%” occurs the curious combination 
‘flying creeping thing’ (jy7 yw). As Driver 
points out (art. CREEPING THINGS, see also Com. 
on Dt 14 where the phrase is ‘every creeping 
thing that flieth’), the Heb. word here used does 
not describe creeping but swarming creatures ; 80 
that the tr® should a ‘winged swarming things,’ 
not as in RV ‘winged creeping things,’ the refer- 
ence being to insects like the locust. 


FLY, FLIES.—Two Hebrew words are translated 
Sly 1. 312) 2ébhtbh, prvia, musca, This word is 
found only in two places (Ec 10!, Is 738). It corre- 
sponds to the Arab. dhubdb, which is eared 
applied to house flies, but is also understood in the 
general sense of insects resembling them. It is used 
in Arab, as an emblem of weakness, ‘he is more frail 
than the fly’; and of contemptibleness, ‘he is more 
contemptible to me than the buzzing of the fly.’ 
‘The refuge of the tly’ is a proverb, applied to him 
who is protected by his ignobleness. ‘The father 
of the fly’ signifies a person with a stinking breath 
(cf. Ec 10'). It is also said of such a person that he 
is ‘more stinking in breath than the father of the 
fly.’ From these qualities dkubdb has come to 
signify evil or mischief. An unlucky man is ‘a fly 
man.’ The same expression is also uged to denote 
demoniacal possession, or insanity, or tgnorance. 
More or fewer of these various significations in the 
Arab. may have obtained also in the Heb. word, 
which would account for the god of Ekron being 
called Baal-zebub (2 K 1°), ‘the god of flies.’ See 
BAAL-ZEBUB, 

2. ay ‘drébh, xvvduva, omne genus muscarum, 
EV Ex 87-81 swarms of flies, AV Ps 78° 105% 
divers sorts of flies, RV swarmg of flies. In all 
three passages LXX gives xuvéuua, dog-/ly, a word 
the significance of which in Greek is not clear. 
The Rabbins interpret ‘476A as referring to a mix- 
ture of noxious insects, as if from 2y ‘drab, to 
mix. Some have argued from Ex 8% ‘there 
remained not one,’ that the fly referred to must 
be a definite species, which was sent as a plague, 
and totally destroyed at its close. But even if the 
expression ‘not one’ is to be pressed to its literal 
intenaracation: it would not necessarily imply 
that the swarms were all of one kind. They might 
have been ‘divers sorts.’ The fact that the 
swarms of flies ‘devoured’ the Egyptians, has been 
supposed to imply that they were flies that bit 
them. But, apart from the fact that a biting fly 
could hardly be said to devour its victim, the true 
interpretation is to be sought in the comparison of 
the two members of the parallelism, ‘flies which 
devoured them, and frogs which destroyed them.’ 
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Both are strong expressions of the ruinous nature 
of the plague, and in both the reference is probably 
more to the corruption of their food and drink than 
to the destruction of their bodies. As it is im- 
possible to determine whether a particular insect, 
or & mixture of insects, is intended, we may accept 
swarms of flies as conveying the essential meaning 
in the passages in question. See PLAGUE. 

A resident in the cooler parts of Europe and 
America can hardly realize the number and per- 
sistence of the flies which swarm in Egypt and 
Syria. They not only defile food, but convey con- 
tagion, particularly that of ophthalmia, diphtheria, 
and, one kind of fly, that of malignant pustule. They 
also deposit their eggs in wounds and sores, and 
sometimes in the nose and earsof filthy people, and 
their larvze hatch out, and fill these cavities, to the 
great distress and injury of the unfortunate patient. 

G. E. Post. 

FODDER occurs only once in AV (Job 6° as tr 
of 53, strictly mixed food, farrago [see Oxf. Heb. 
Lez.}). RV not only retains the term here, but 
introduces it in Jg 192, where the denom. vb. 53 
(‘give fodder,’ AV ‘give provender’) occurs, The 
same Heb. word 553 occurs in Job 24°, but here 
RV has ‘ provender’ (AV ‘corn’), and in Is 30% 
(AV and KV ‘provender’). This last term (see 
PROVENDER) is more frequently the tr® of x\son 
Gn 247-83 4977 434, Jg 19! See further under 
AGRICULTURE. 


FOLD.— (A) IN OT.—4. my (only in plur.) 
roperly the walls or fences erected to shelter and 
Nefend the flock, Nu 32}% % 8% Zenh 2%, 2. 135 Is 517 
Mic 2!3 prob. means ‘pasture’ (so RV), but both 
the text and the meaning of this passage are 
doubtful (see Nowack, ad loc.). 8. 1527, a tran- 
scriptional error for Rd20 (from xbp ‘shut up’) in 
Hab 3, The correct form appears in Ps 50° 787, 
4, ny ‘farm’ or ‘homestead’ (28 75), including 
both farm-house and lands; often used in coh- 
nexion with sheep and shepherds (Is 65”, Jer 331%), 
and also poetical for ‘habitation,’ whether of men 
or flocks ({s 23%, Jer 31% of Jerus, ; Pr 3 of the 
righteous; Ex 158,28 15% of J”). 5. i only in 
pl. const. nixj ‘pastures’ (J1 2%, Ps 65!3, Jer 23%, 
Am 1?, where see Driver’s note). 6, o'aDy, which in 
AV of Ps 68 is tr‘ ‘pots,’ prob. means ‘sheep- 
folds’ (s0 RV), like 7. onpyp Gn 40"* (of Issachar 
‘couching between the sheepfolds’ [RV], ‘ between 
two burdens’ [AV}), Jz 5'* (of Reuben ; see Moore’s 
note). 8. In Is 13% where AV has ‘neither shall 
the shepherds make their fold there,’ it is a verb 
that is used, p'sq7, which RV accurately tr. ‘make 
their flocks to lie down.’ 9. In2 Ch 32 ning? on) 
cannot mean as in RV ‘flocks in folds’; the A 
‘cotes for flocks’ is prob. correct, although this 
involves a ienepesttiag and the reading ony) vrya 
(see Kittel in SBOT, ad loc.),. 

(B) IN NT.—1. avdy, the enclosed space or court 
within which the sheep were penned, Jn 10! 26, , 
wor}. In Jn 10% AV has ‘there shall be one fold,’ 
@ mistranslation which suggests aon erroneous 
doctrine of the Church. The meaning is correct] 
given by RV‘ they shall become one flock’ (cf. Mt 
2671, Lk 28, 1 Co 9"). 

Folds were used mainly as a protecou at night 
from wild beasts (cf. Gn 31", 18 17%), They con- 
sisted of an enclosure surrounded by a stone wall 
(Nu 326), by preference near a well (Ex 2!%, Pg 
237), and had often the extra protection of a tower 
(Gn 357 (2), 2 Ch 26, Mic 4°). The flocks were 
Saini a counted as they passed in and out (Jer 
33%). Sometimes a number of flocks might be kept 
in one fold under the charge of a ‘ porter’ (@upwpés), 
who opened to each shepherd as he came to reclaim 
his flock (Jn 10%). 


ee further under SHEEP, 
SHEPHERD. 
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FOLDEN.—This earlier ptcp. of the verb to fold 
is found in Nah 11°‘ while they be folden together 
as thorns’ (RV ‘like tangled [Amer. RV entangled] 
thorns’), The meaning is that the thorns are 
intertwined so as to form an impenetrable hedge. 
The tr® comes from the Geneva Bible, ‘For he 
shall come as unto tlornes folden one in another,’ 
with the marginal gloss, ‘Thogh the Assyrians 
thinke them selves like thornes that pricke on all 
sides, yet the Lord wil set fyre on them.’ For this 
sense of the verb to fold cf. Mt 27% Wye. ‘thei 
foldynge a crowne of thornis,’ and Ca 75 Cov. ‘The 
hayre of thy heade is like the kynges purple folden 
up in plates.’ The Heb. (0°29) is used in Job 8!” 
of roots entwined round a heap of stones, EV ‘ His 
roots are wrapped about the heap.’ 

J. HASTINGS, 

FOLK was at one time used as equivalent to 
‘nation’(Ger. Volk). ‘Thus Ac 10% Wye. ‘in eche folk 
he that dredith God and worchith rightwisnesse is 
accepte to hym’; Ps 33! Cov. ‘Blessed are the 
etl e that holde the LORDE for their God, and 

lessed are the folke whom he hath chosen to be 
his heritage’ (a tr® preferred by ‘ Four Friends’: 
see Psalms Chron. Arranged, 1891, p. 387) ; 2 Es 6% 
Cov. ‘Amonge all ye multitudes of folkes thou hast 
gotten the one people.’ So in AV Jer 51° ‘the 
people shall labour in vain, and the folk in the 

re (ox ; RV ‘the nations for the fire’), So in 
Pr 30% the meaning is ‘ nation,’ though the applica- 
tion is to the ‘conies,’ after Cov. ‘the conyes are 
but a feeble folk’ (Heb. oy). But in Gn 335 (oy) 
the word is used of a chieftain’s followers or re- 
tainers, a special sense which is now only Scottish. * 
Cf. G. Pettie (1581), Tr® of Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. 
iii, 170, ‘The maister of the house... ought... 
to shewe himselfe more seuere towards his owne 
folke, then towards others.’ In NT the word is 
thrice used for Rooke or persons indefinitely (Mk 
6°, Jn 5, Ac 5'), and there is no corresponding 
Greek word. In the last passage a plural form is 
employed (‘sicke folkes’ in 1611), which is now 
used only of relatives, esp. in the phrase ‘ young 
folks,’ the word ‘folk’ being itself collective. See 
KINSFOLK. J. HASTINGS. 


FOLLOW, FOLLOWER.—In the OT ‘follow’ is 
sometimes the tr® of the adv. ox ahar (often in 
plur. constr. ‘1q), after, with some verb meanin 
to go or walk, thrice with m7 to be (Ex 23%, 2S 2° 
1K 16). This verb is often omitted, however, a 
pregnant Heb. idiom being the result, as 18S 137 
‘all the people followed him trembling’ (gx 179, 
literally, as AVm ‘trembled after him’); Am 7% 
‘the Lord took me as I followed the flock’ (08 
yWsa, lit. as AVm ‘from behind the flock, RV 
‘from following’). Still more idiomatically, the 
verb ‘to fill’ is used with this adv., and then the 
Eng. is ‘follow fully’ or ‘wholly,’ as Dt 1% ‘he 
hath wholly followed the LorD’ (ma “Wq¥ xbn, lit. 
‘he hath filled Ms after the LORD,’ or as AVm 
‘fulfilled [to go) after’). 

Occasionally, the meaning is to follow so as to 
overtake, to pursue, when the Heb. is 91; as Ps 
38” ‘TI follow the thing that good is.’ Then the 
Eng. is most often ‘follow after,’ as Gn 44 ‘ Up, 
follow after the men; and whon thou dost over- 
take them, say unto them.’ The force of these 
passages is probably lost to the modern Eng. 
reader. Thus in Is 5" ‘Woe unto them that rise 
up early in the morning, that they may follow 


* Of. Kethe’s version of Ps 1005 (aa it first appeared in Daye’s 
Pealter, 1560-61)— 
‘The Lord ye know is God in dede 
with out our aide, he did us make : 
We are his folok, he doth us fede, 
and for his shepe, he doth us take.’ 
Modern editors have altered ‘ folck,’ which representa ‘ people’ 
in the prose versions, into ‘ flock,’ which represents nothing. 
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strong drink,’ though RV retains ‘ follow,’ the word 
conveys the sense of determined pursuit (LXX 
dudxew, Vulg. sectari, Luther sich bapetninen, Cf. 
Shaks. Coriol. tv. v. 104 


‘Since I have ever followed thee with hate.’ 


In Ps 23° ‘Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life,’ the Heb. is the same 
(‘577'), but the Eng. is probably rather ‘accom- 
pany me,’ as 1 Co 10% Tind. ‘There hath none 
other temptacion taken you, but sochie as foloweth 
the nature of men.’ 


To the Heb. text 357, f.¢. ‘pursue’ of Jg 3% (EV ‘Follow 
after me’), Moore prefers 17), #.¢. ‘follow down,’ after LXX Kasa- 
Bure éwiew wov, and the Heb. of the next clause. 


Another Heb. phrase tr‘ ‘follow ’ is lit. ‘at the 
feet of,’ as Jg 8° ‘the people that follow me’ (*4272, 
lit. ‘at my feet’); so Ex 118, 18 257, 1 K 20", 
2K 3° Finally, the Heb. verb p33 ¢o cleave to is 
occasionally translated ‘follow close after,’ Jer 42°, 
or ‘f. hard after,’ Ps 63° (and in Hiph. 1S 14%, 28 
16, 1 Ch 102); or ‘f. hard upon,’ 1 S 31? ip 
‘And the Philistines followed hard upon Saul an 
upon his sons.’ Cf. Job 137 Cov. ‘Wilt thou be 
so cruell and extreme unto a flyenge leaf, and 
folowe upon drye stubble?’ and Bingham (1623), 
Aenophon, 115, ‘They dare and will be readie to 
follow upon us if we retire.’ RV adds Jg 20% 
‘the battle followed hard after them’ (AV ‘ over- 
took them’). 

In 2 Mac 4 wpoayopedw in its solitary occurrence 
in bibl. Greek is tr4 in AV ‘followed the matter ’ (ol 
mponyophoavres, RV ‘they that were spokesmen’). 

he word is common enough in class. Greek in the 
sense here intended, viz. to speak for, or claim a 
right, in public. The Eng. of AV means to pursue 
the matter to its accomplishment, to prosecute the 
affair ; for which cf. Hum. Zown (1693), i. 30, ‘giving 
his lawyer double Fees, that his Cause may be val 
followed’; and Shaks. 2 Menry JV. 1. i. 21— 

‘O! sucha day, 
80 fought, so followed, and go fairly won, 


Came not till now to dignify the times, 
Since Casar's fortunes,’ 

No other obsolete or unusual expression seems to be used In 
the Apocr. which {ag not represented in OT or N'T, But the 
variety of words trd in AV ‘follow’ {s instructive. The foll. 
are found: d&xercvdiw, Jth 1518, Sir 2328 (RV omits), 2 Mac 417 936 ; 
bZaxodovbiw, Sir 53, Three 18: traxorovlia, Ad. Est 154, Sir 466° 
earansheie, Sth 110; rapaxedeviie, 2 Mac 81; Bubew, Slr 110 RV 
‘ pursue’) 278 2919 (Gr. didxav ipyoraBsins, AV ‘he that under- 
taketh and followeth other men’s business for gain,’ RV ‘ under- 
taketh contracts for work’) 815 842; xaradsaxe, Sir 2717 (RV 
‘pursue’); wopsvozas, To 45: wopsiouwas swiew, Sir 4610 RV ‘walk 
after’; imswepsvojens,2 Mao 223 (Gr. +6 diiwimepcisebes res umey papeieor$ 
tH6 inicouns arovouress, AV ‘labouring to follow the rules of an 
abridgement,’ RV ‘and again having no Stree (marg. ‘making 
no effort ’] to fill in [marg. ‘enlarge on’) the outlines of our 
abridgement’); EBRD x omer oriow, 1 Mac 227(RV ‘come forth after’); 

ivoens pos, 2 Mac 1129+ %nrcw, Sir 5118(AV ‘ earnestly I followed,’ 

V ‘I was zealous for i 2 Mac 418 (AV ‘followed so earnestly,’ 
RV ‘earnestly followed’); cvvsius, 2 Mac 94(RV ‘accompany ’). 
Besides those verbs there are the expressions rhv iweysypapeuivny 
imietoAty, 1 Eg 216, AV ‘these letters following,’ RV ‘the letter 
aoa Bet tam Uwoysypaymive, ‘a8 followeth’: rH izyouivn, ‘on 
the day ollowing *s and in 2 Es sequor 67.9 1138, subsequor 735, 

In NT the most frequent word is the simple verb 
dxodovdéw, which is used 77 times in the Gospels of 
following Jesus, and only once otherwise ( 1419) 
of following the man with the pitcher of water. 
We find also 5 of its compounds tr@ either ‘ follow’ 
or ‘follow after’: (1) étaxo\ovdéw, to follow out or 
to the end, 2 P 125 2235; (2) éraxodovdéw, to follow 
close upon, Mk 16”, 1 Ti 5° (EV ‘diligently 
followed’), 5% (‘Some men’s sins are open before- 
hand, going before to judgment; and some men 
they follow after,’ t.e. may be undetected by man, 
but follow them hard to God’s judgment-seat), 1 P 
24; (3) xaraxodovdéw, to follow behind, used only of 
women in NT, Lk 23", Ac 16"; {) wapaxodoubéw, to 
follow close, to follow up, tr4 ‘follow’ in AV only 
in ‘Mk’ 16" ‘these signs shall follow them that 
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believe,’ but the same vb. is used in Lk I of 
following up the details of a narrative (AV ‘having 
had understanding,’ RV ‘having traced the course’), 
also in 1 ‘Ti 4° of closely following Paul’s teaching, 
so as to teach alike (AV ‘good doctrine whereunto 
thou hast attained,’ RV ‘ which thou hast followed 
until now), and in 2 Ti 3! so as to preci it (AV 
‘hast fully known my doctrine,’ RV ‘didst follow 
my teaching’); (5) cvvaxodovPéw, to follow by one’s 
side, to accompany a leader, Mk 5* 14", Lk 23%. 

As radhaph in OT is almost invariably tr? by didxw 
in LXX, so didxw itself is sometimes tr4 in NT by 
‘follow,’ He 12 ‘Follow peace with all men,’ 
1 Th 5 ‘f. that which is good,’ 2 Ti 2” ‘fF. Bee 
eousness,’ and Lk 17”; or ‘follow after,’ Ro 9% # 
14% 1Co 141, Ph 3%, 1 Ti 64. RV has ‘follow 
after’ throughout, except Ph 34 ‘press on.’ The 
compound xaradiwxw is used in Mk 1%, its only 
occurrence, and tr¢ in EV ‘followed after’; but, as 
Gould says, that tr™ is inadequate, since the xard 
gives the idea of hard, persistent search, as in our 
phrase ‘to hunt down,’ hence rather ‘ pursued him 
closely.’ In all those passayes, however, the Eng. 
‘ follow,’ even with the addition of ‘after,’ is now 
inadequate. 

In the tr" of some of the compounds of dxohovééw 
the sense of ‘follow’ is very nearly ‘imitate.’ This 
is unmistakably the meaning whiere the Gr. is 
prpetoOat, 2Th 3% %, He 137, 3Jn™. Thus in He 137 
‘whose faith follow.’ RV has always ‘imitate.’ 
Cf. T. Adams (1615), Spirit. Navig. 41, ‘Glasse 
among stones is as a foole amongst men; for it 
followes precious stones in colour, not in virtue.’ 
So siuyr}s in all its occurrences (1 Co 4'6 11!, Eph 
51, 1 Th 1° 2, He 6!) is rendered by ‘ follower’ in 
AV, by ‘imitator’in RV; and cuvrpiunrhs, Ph 3”, is 
in AV ‘followers together,’ in RV ‘imitators 
together.’ Cf. Burke (1781), Corresp. ii. 437, ‘ We, 
who ought to have taken the lead in so noble a 
work, are but ill followers even of the examples 
which are set to us.’ 


In 1 P 813 the edd. prefer {mAwra/ after the best MSS to 
pupnrai of TR, hence ‘ zealoug’ in RV for AV ‘followers.’ 


J. HASTINGS, 
FOLLY.—See Foot. 


FOOD.—I. The material eaten for the sustenance 
of the body is often mentioned in the Bible, in AV 
most commonly as bread, but often as meat, 
occasionally as food or victuals. boxp ma’dkhdl, 
or victual in general, is used about 29 times, 
always in its literal sense ; a lehem, literally 
bread, is used for food in general about 230 times, 
and is often used figuratively (see BREAD). $3k 
*Okhel is used 42 times for food or victuals in the 
literal sense, and the cognate ’okAlah is used by 
Ezekiel for fuel, in the sense of food for the fire. In 
the NT Spadpa is the word used 17 times, and rpopi 
16 times. fpdcis is used 4 times by St. John and 
5 times in the Epistles, often in a metaphorical 
sense. The commonest metaphorical uses are (1) 
that which refreshes the soul, dein the will of God, 
Jn 4%; and in a cognate sense Christ our Saviour 
is the food of the soul, Jn 6"; (2) advanced doc- 
trinal teaching, 1 Co 34, Hed; (3) mere cere- 
monial observances, He 9!° 13° (for other uses see 
BREAD). 

Il. Foop-sturrs.—According to Gn 1” theoriginal 
food of mankind consisted of fruits and seeds which 
the earth prounced naturally. In this respect 
man resembled those of the higher mammals which 
are most nearly allied to him in structure, which 
are for the most part herbivorous and frugivorous. 
After the primary diepergion the spoils of the 
chase were added to the primitive dietary even 
from the earliest times, for the broken bones of 
wild animals and the shells of molluscs which had 
served as food are among the earliest traces of 
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primeval man as yet discovered. There were 
mighty hunters even before Nimrod (Gn 6" 10%), 
an implements of the chase were among the first 
of man’s inventions. 

In process of time, as agricultural and pastoral 
industries developed, the produce of the tilled field 
and of the herd and flock supplicd men with 
additional food-stufls (Gn 43-84%) The ex. 
pression of the divine sanction for these additions, 
recorded in Gn 9°, seems to have for its special 
object the injunction of the taboo concerning the 
eating of blood. 

A. The inhabitants of the Bible lands lived chiefl 
on vegetable food. At the present day, bread, 
olives and oil, butter, milk, and cheese, fruit and 
veyetables, with meat on special occasions, or in 
Por ucniery, wealthy households, make up the 

ietary of most of their descendants in the East 
(Thomson, i. 98). The staff of life was, and is, 
bread made of cereal grains, especially wheat, 
millet, dhOrah, and barley, to which is now added 
rice, unknown in Bible times (see BREAD). 

(2) Parched corn is 5 times mentioned as an 
article of diet, and is coupled avith bread in Lv 23%, 
One form of this, called *57 (4a/i), was made of the 
common, nearly ripe wheat by heating the grain 
on an iron ‘girdle’ (Lane, i. 251; Robinson, ii. 50), 
or by binding the ears into wisps and roasting them 
over the fire (16. iii. 393). In Arabic kali means 
anything done in the frying-pan, and the material of 
the parched corn may be meal, or polenta, or flour, 
or else the unground grain. It is a common food 
of labourers (Ru 2"), and is sold ready prepared in 
Eastern towns as a convenient food fr travellers, 
David brought 3 beens of it to his brethren at Elah 
(1 $ 17"); and Abigail brought 5 pecks to David’s 
men (18 25"), Jn ‘Ly Qi « green ears of corn dried 
by the fire’ are mentioned, and in Lv 23" these 
are coupled with parched corn. ‘This form is made, 
according to Abu’l Walid, of finer garden wheat, 
which is called $947 karmel (2 K 4%). In RV this 
is called ‘bruised corn of the fresh ear,’ alluding to 
its being beaten in a mortar (Pr 2724). When this 
bruised corn was dried in the sun it was called nip4 
riphéth (Pr 274,28 17%), Grain of this kind was 
used to cover the well in which Ahimaaz and 
Jonathan were hidden at Bahurim (LXX dpagw9, 
Vulg. siccans ptisana), The flour and parched 
corn of 28 17°? is called dAeupoy cal dAgirov, flour and 

olenta or meal in LXX (see Herod. vii. 119). 
AAgtrov is used in Homer for barley-meal only, 
but Hippocrates uses this word for meal in general. 
For classic and Hebrew usage of polenta see 
Gruner, de oblatione Primitiarum, in Ugolini, vol. 
xvii. Royle has contended that sali is not corn, 
but some leguminous plant, as kalee is the Hindi 
for pulse; but R. Salomon in his Commentary on 
Aboda Zara says that there are two kinds—one of 
corn and one af cicer or lentiles. For mention of 
narched peas see Plautus, Bacch. iv. 5. 7, and 
{orace, de art. poet. 249. Robinson speaks of a 
variety of this parched corn which is first boiled, 
then bruised in 8 mill to take off the husk, then 
dried ; this is named et ae (ii. 394). Accordin 
to Burckhardt, burgoul is wheat boiled with 
leaven and dried in the sun, cooked by being 
boiled with butter and oil. It is the common dish 
with all classes in Syria aad i. 59). 

(6) The leguminous plants, beans and lentiles, 
form an a eae part of the diet of the Western 
Asiatics. These were probably included in the 
oy) 2ér6'tm, or pulse of Dn 14, which was despised 
but sufficient nourishment (v.! 15); in Theod. the 
word is ordppara (LXX berp.a, RVm herbs), which 
meant any vegetable food; see the name of the 
herbseller in Aristoph. Lysist. 457. In 2817% the 
word pulse is not in the Hebrew. 


Lentiles (ov qy ’dddshim, LXX ¢axds), the seeds 
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of Ervum lens, which is still, as formerly (2 S 23%), 
cultivated in Palestine, and used as food (Thomson, 
i, 253; Burckhardt, Aradia, i. 65). There are two 
varieties, one pale red the other dark brown, and the 

ttage made by boiling either of these is savoury 
Gn eee leasant to the taste, and red, hence 
Esau ca ted it ‘the red, this red’ (see incident in 
Diog. Laert. vii. 3). In Egypt lentiles were called 
drsdna (Pap. Anastasi, iv. 15), and in Assyria 
a’ssu. In Greece they were used as food by the 
poor (Aristoph. Plutus, 1004-5; and Pherecrates, ap. 
Athen. iv. p. 159). The Romans regarded lentiles 
as an Egyptian plant (Virg. Georg. i. 228; and 
Martial, Hpig. xii. 9), and they were sometimes 
used as a bread-stulf (Athenaus, Detpnos, iv. 158; 
see also Ezk a An allied species of vicia is used 
as a camel-food by the Arabs, and called kersenna 
(Robinson, ii. 83). Lentile flour is sold in this 
country under the name ‘revalenta.’ Lentiles 
were brought by Barzillai to David in exile (28 
17*). Pottage is sometimes made by boiling the 
lentiles with meat, more commonly a little suet is 
added to the water when boiling (iXitto). 

Beans (ip pol, LXX xéayos), the seeds of the 
common bean, Haba vulgaris, are also used_in 
Palestine for food, especially by the poor. The 
bean is originally a native of Persia, and was some- 
times used as a bread-stuff, as it is still in Savoy 
and other parts of Europe (Ezk 4°; Pliny, xviil. 
12); it is sometimes eaten parched or roasted (Theo- 
critus, Jd. 7. 65; Robinson, iii. 87). Food of this 
kind was brought to David in exile (2S 17%, but 
LXX omits the parched pulse). More commonly, 
beans are boiled in oil wa pags (Shaw, Travels, 
i, 257) or in water, and made into pottage, with 
or without meat; sometimes they are eaten with 
butter and pepper. Robinson describes raw beans, 
soaked in water until they sprout, as part of the 
Lenten fare of the monks at Mount Sinai (i. 259). In 
Egypt beans were used, and have been found some- 
times in mummy cases ; they were called kat‘a, ari, 
and sometimes pir, but the last was probably the 
bean of the Nelumbium lotus, and kat’a is tr. by 
Lieblein the Opuntia fruit. Birch and Ejisenlohr 
tr. Ahep in the Harris papyrus as ‘ bean’ ; if so, the 
formed a part of the oftering to Ptah; althoneh 
Herodotus says that they were not eaten in Egypt, 
and were accounted impure (ii. 37). For similar 
prejudices against beans, see Porphyry, de Absti- 
nentwa, i. 26; Diog. Laert. viii. 19; Clement Alex. 
Strom. iii., and other authors, The high priest was 
forbidden to eat beans and lentiles on the day before 
the great Day of Atonement (Gemara, Joma, i. § 4), 
and the Flamen Dialis was forbidden to eat them 
also, as they were thought to dull the senses and 
cause disturbing dreams. For other superstitions 
concerning beans see Pliny, xviii. 12. 

Husks (xepdria) in the parable of the Prodigal Son 
(Lk 15*) are the dark purple horn-like pods of 
Ceratonia siliqgua, the charrub tree of the Arabs 
and of the Talmud. This is a large handsome 
spreading tree common in Mediterranean countries, 
whose sweet, fleshy pods, the caroba beans of the 
Italians, are used as food by the poor (Robinson, 
ii. 250). In Greece and Italy they were used by 
the Stoics as a disciplinary food for youths (Persius, 
iii. 55; Juv. xi. 58), and Horace’s reference, Ep. 
Ix. i. 123, is well known. In Palestine, where the 
tree is fairly common, the beans are used as cattle 
food (Shabbath, xxiv. § 2), and are occasionally 
mentioned in the Talmud (see Maimon. in Demat, 
fi. ; 1, and Buxtorf, s.v.). Pliny refers to their use 
in feeding swine (xv. 24; sea Columella, vii. 9), and 
in Italy they are thought to give a sweet taste to 
the animal’s flesh. They are imported into this 
country, and are sometimes called ‘locust-beans’ 
or St. John’s bread, from a mistaken notion that 

they were the dxpldes of Mt 34. Steeped in water 


they are used to make a pleasant, sweetish drink 
(see Pliny, xili. 16 and xxili. 8). 

Fitches in Ezk 4° (kussemoth) were cereal grains, 
probably spelt (see BREAD). The same word in 
AV of Is 28-27 ig in Heb. nyg kegah, LXX pedrdvdov, 
and signifies the black cummin, which is the seed 
of a ranunculaceous plant, Nigella sativa, a native 
of the Eastern Mediterranean countries. These 
seeds are beaten out of the pod-like follicles with a 
matteh or staff, and sprinkled on bread as a car- 
minative, as we use caraway seeds (Pliny, xix. 7). 
They have a hot but not unpleasant taste. The 
plant is called kizah by the Arabs and Auzatu in 
the Assyr. plant list, and in Vulg. is named git. 
For references to the use of these seeds, see Plautus, 
Rudens. v. 2, 39; Ausonius, 344, 8; Dioscorides, iil. 
83; Pliny, xix. 8, xx. 17, ete. 

(c) Of cucurbitaceous plants, melons, cucumbers, 


and gourds are mentioned in the Bible. The 
two former are fruits much relished in Egypt 
(Nu 115), 


Cucumbers (0'xyp kishshw im, LXX olxvo) are the 
fruit of Cucumis chate (the khata of the Arabs) and 
C. sativus, the common cucumber. Both species 
grow freely in Egypt (Nu 115) and in Palestine, 
and, according to Kitto, are eaten by all classes to 
an extent that would scarcely be credible in this 
country ; and Forskaél says this is the commonest 
fruit in Egypt (#1. 4gypt. 168). Finn speaks of 
Arabs eating cucumbers by the wayside for 
refreshment (Byeways in Palestine, 2). Robinson 
saw fields of them (ili. 344), and Thomson describes 
a garden of cucumbers with a booth for a watch- 
man (Is 1). As birds do not eat them, a scarecrow 
is useless in such a place (Bar 6”). In Assyr. they 
are called Aissu and in Egyptian skhepiu. Hippo- 
crates spenks of them as eaten when green (de Vict. 
Ratione, ii.). The fruit of the chaté is longer and 
greener than the common cucumnber. They are 
often eaten with vinegar or bread, or filled with 
mince-meat and spices. Tristram notes Arab chil- 
dren bringing to school as their dinner barley-bread 
and cucumber, which they ate rind and all. 
Forskal describes the method whereby a delicious 
drink is made from its juice. 

Melons ( o'neax Ra LXX réroves, Nu 115), 
called by the Arabs battikh, are grown and used 
abundantly both in Egypt and Palestine. Both 
the water-melon (Citrudlus vulgaris) and the flesh- 
melon (Cucumis melo) are cultivated, and both 
were probably included under this name. The 
Talmudists distinguish these, calling the former 
melapepon and the latter ’dbattihim (Maaseroth, 1. 
§ 4; Terumoth, viii. § 6; Chilaim, i. § 2), but in 
Aruch they are both known by their Heb. name. 
It is singular that in Coptic they are called by 
their Greek name. 

Wild Gourd (7yp8), in plural pékdtm, 1 K 68 7%, 
or pakkuéth, 2 K 4%, tr. in former passage ‘ knops,’ 
in the latter ‘wild gourd,’ is the fruit of the vine- 
like Citrullus colocynthis, which is common in the 
Jordan Valley. ‘To human nature it is of so 
mortal bitterness that little indeed, and even the 
leaf, is a most vehement purgative. They say that 
it will leave a man half dead, and he may only 
recover his strength by eating flesh meat’ (Doughty, 
i. 132). It is very rare in the hill-country of 
Ephraim, hence the son of the prophet who gathered 
it did not know the plant, but mistook it for the 
non-poisonous Cucumis prophetarum or globe 
cucumber common in Samaria. In an Arabic 
version of La 3" the text is rendered ‘he hath 
sated me with colocynth,’ so proverbial is ite bitter- 
ness. Its elegant shape suggested its imitation in 
the ornamenting of the carved panelling of the 
temple and of the edge of the molten sea. In 
Assyr. it is pikkutt. 

Jonah’s Gourd (\pp kkdyén, LXX xodoxdry) 
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was supposed from the likeness of the name to the 
Egyptian kikt (Herod. ii. 94) to be the Ricinus 
communis, the Palma Christi or castor-oil plant, 
a rapidly-growing herb which Pliny describes as 
becoming almost tree-like and capable of afford- 
ing shade ; even in our gardens its growth under 
favourable conditions is extraordinarily rapid. It 
is not quite clear what the iki of the hieroglyphic 
texts was, as ricinus is in Coptic called jzsmis, 
which represents the ancient form kesmes or kesbet. 
Maimonides in Shabbath, ii. 1, says, however, the 
oil of kik is from a plant called by the Arabs 
kherua, which is ricinus. Tristram objects to this 
identification, as the ricinus is not a climbing plant, 
but the passage in Jon 4° does not describe it as 
such ; he supposes the plant to have been the roof- 
gourd or Lagenaria vulgaris of which Pliny states 
that ‘shooting upwards with the greatest rapidity 
it soon covers the arched roofs of houses and 
trellises’ (xix. 24), The Vulg. renders it hedera or 
ivy, and this occasioned a controversy between 
Jerome and Augustine (see Hieron. in Jon 4° and 
Epist. 89). In early Christian art the plant is 
fancifully represented as a trailing melon-like 

lant covering a trellis-work, as on the sarcophagus 
in the Lateran from St. Peter’s crypt (Parker’s 
Photog. No. 2905; see also Bellorius, de <Antig. 
Lucernis, pl. iii. fig. 30, for a representation on a 
lamp). An undetermined species of climbing plant 
in Assyrian was called kakulla. 

(d) Of alliaceous vegetables there are three 
mentioned as favourite foods of the Israelites in 
Egypt—onions, leeks, and garlic(Nu 115), All these 
are still much cultivated in Bible lands, and are in 
constant use among Orientals either raw or cooked. 

Onions (o°>yp bézalim, LXX xpoupvov), the bulbs 
of Allium cepa. These are commonly eaten raw 
asa relish with bread, or boiled with meal (Robin- 
son, ii. 211), or with lentiles (Zeruwmoth, x. 1; 
Martial, nig. iii. 376), or with beef (Apicius, 224), 
By the Assyrians the onion was called sursu, and 
by the Egyptians Aet (Copt. mejol). Herodotus 
tells that on the casing of the great pyramid was 
inscribed the value of the onions, garlic, and 
radishes eaten by the builders (ii. 25). The later 
Latin writers say that the onion was deified by 
the Egyptians (Juv. xv. 9; Plut. de Iside, 353). 
Pliny (xix. 6) says that garlic and onions are 
invoked by them when taking an oath; and Lucian 
(Jup. Trag. 42) says that the inhabitants of Pelusium 
were especially devoted to this cultus. There is, 
however, no native evidence for this. Among the 
Greeks onions were highly esteemed, and Homer 
speaks of Hecamede giving Patroclus an onion as 
a relish (J7. xi. 630); but Lucian describes them as 
food for the poor (Dial. Mer. 14.2; Ep. Sat. 28). 

Leeks (vyn hazir, LXX wpdoa). The Heb. name 
used in Nu 115 literally means ‘ green hegb,’ and is 
rendered grass, hay, or green herb in 15 other 

es; but as these are not human food, the 
transiators have here followed the LXX, leeks 
being supposed to resemble grass in habit and 
colour. Leeks are eaten raw with bread, or sliced 
and put into vinegar, or boiled in pottage (Arte- 
midorus, i. 67). ero is said to have on stated 
days fed only on leeks and oil to improve his voice 
be iny, xix. 6). The Egyptian leek was particu- 
arly esteemed by the Romans. It was known as 
aga (Copt. ég:), while the Assyrians called it 
exallu usuratti. Ludolf translates hdzir ‘lettuce,’ 
and Scheuchzer says that it probably means the 
Nelumbium lotus; but the balance of evidence is 
in favour of the common leek (Allium porrum). 

Garlic (ow shtlm, LXX oxdpsov), The cloves or 
bulbs of Allium sativum were so commonly used 
as flavouring that the Jews were reproached for 
their liking for these strongly-scented herbs. In 
Shabbat Jehuda they are said to smell foully of 


garlic; and Salomon Levi defends their taste in 
Theriac, Jud, i. § 20. In Egypt this plant was, 
and is still, much used (Herod. i. 125; Wilkinson, 
i. 169; Lane, i. 257). Garlic was supposed to have 
the power of neutralizing the poten of the asp, 
and its use by penitent criminals was believed 

purify them and absolve them of guilt. In Maaser 
sheni, v. § 8, garlic is called the ‘ Lord of tears. 
At the present day it is much prized in the East as 
a remedy for many ailments and as an antidote for 
many poisons; Pliny enumerates 61 ways in which 
it was recommended medicinally, and Prudentius 


speaks of an altar to the garlic as being erected at 
VPelusium., The Egyptians called it sesen (Copt. 
gegen). 


Bitter Herbs (o> mérérim, LXX wixpldes, Vulg. 
lactuce agrestes) are mentioned in Ex 128, Nu 9", 
and referred to in La 35(EV ‘ bitterness’). Bitter 
salads are often eaten with meat in Egypt, Syria, 
and elsewhere, the commonest plant used for this 
purpose being the lettuce (Lactuca sativa), the dfa 
of the Egyptians, called by the Hebrews hazereth 
(probably the Assyrian haserottu), According to 
the rabbinical writers (Pesachim, ii. § 6), there were 
five bitter herbs which might be caten with the 
paschal lamb: the endive (Lactuca endivia) was the 
second of these, called by them wlshin (probably 
the Assyr. harussu); it also is common in Egypt. 
The third is called thamkah, described by Maimon- 
ides as a garden endive, the cichorium of Pliny 
(xix. 6), but said in Aruch to be a carduus, in the 
Gemara to be a gingidiwm, probably the Artedia 
squamata of botanists, a bitter aromatic umbellifer- 
ous plant. In Zematt David it is said to be a kind 
of helminthia which grows near date palms, The 
fourth, harkabina, was probably marrubium, or the 
horehound, but according to Lightfoot the beet; 
and the fifth, maror, is called in Aruch a pot-herb, 
possibly Inula Helenium or Elecampane, which 
was a plant highly esteemed as a stomachic in the 
Regimen sanitatis of Salernum. Maimonides says 
it was a bitter coriander, which, according to 
Varro, was often pounded, mixed with vinegar, and 
sprinkled over meat; but Lightfoot thinks that 
maror is horehound (Ministerium Templt, X11. v. 2). 

It is probable that the words of the ordinance 
of the passover were not meant to specify any 
particular bitter herb. According to Pesachim, 
11, § 6, the herbs might be eaten fresh or dried, but 
must not be soaked, stewed, or boiled. Delitzsach 
gives marru and muraru as the names of bitter 
garden plants (Assyr. Handwoérterbuch, 427). 

For Mandrakes see MEDICINE. 

(ec) The fruits mentioned in the Bible are not 
very numerous, 

Almonds (1,7 shaded, LXX xdpvov) are mentioned 
in Gn 43" as part of the present sent by Jacob to 
the Egyptian viceroy. They are said not to be 
common 1n Egynt, and the eyptian name of the 
fruit is doubtful. Brugsch believes it to be the 
tree called net’; but the Coptic uses the Greek 
name, which means any nut. According to 
Heracleon, Epicharmos, and Philyllius, xdpvoy is 
specially used for the almond, the bitter almond 
being distinguished in Greek as xdpuva mixpd or 
duuvyddda (see Athenzeus, Deipnos, ii. 38). The 
almond was supposed to prevent the intoxicating 
effect of wine, and was consequently taken at wine 
banquets (Pliny, xxiii. 8; Plutarch, Quest. Convw. 
vi. 4). This tree grows wild on Carmel and in 
Moab, and is cultivated extensively in Palestine. 
The Heb. name means ‘hastener’ in reference 
to its early blossoming, hence the paronomasia in 
Jer 14%, The blossoms, which look white at a 
distance, are compared to Brey hair in Ec 12°, and 
their shape was the pattern from which the cu 
of the seven-branched candlestick were made (Ex 
25%), Aaron’srod was probably an almond branch 
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(Nu 17%); but there was an old tradition that it 
was of storax wood, and that its bearing almonds 
was miraculous (see the verses falsely attributed to 
Tertullian, contra Marcion. iv. 117). In Gn 30% 
the almond tree is named nd liz, the word from 
which the old name of Bethel was derived. Robin- 
s0n notes a sweetmeat made of a mixture of 
almonds and dates as a present given to distin- 
guished guests (i. 115). ‘The ancient Medes mixed 
almonds with their bread. 

Apples (nen tappiah, LXX pwHdov), mentioned in 
Ca 255 7885 Pr 251, Ji 1!2, cannot be the fruit to 
which we give this name, as it does not grow freely 
in Palestine, of which country it is not a native 
(see H.C. Hart, PE FSt, 1885, 282). Thomson says 
that he has seen it growing luxuriantly (i. 172), 
but Tristram believes that he has mistaken the 
tree (N.H. of Bible, 334). Robertson Smith, on 
philological grounds, has defended the claims of 
the common ue (Pyrus malus) to be identified 
with the tappiah, but its scarcity renders this 
very improbable (Journal of Philology, xiii. 1885, 
p. 65). Kitto believed it to be the citron, which 
now grows freely in Palestine, and is described in 
Jos. (Ant. XIII. xiii, § 5) as one of the trees whose 
boughs were used at the feast of Tabernacles; but 
the citron is a native of N. India and China, and 
was probably of late introduction. Tristram has 
claimed the apricot as the apple of Canticles. It 
is a very widely cultivated tree, but is a native 
of Armenia (hence called by Dioscorides pov 
"Apyenaxdy, HP i, 160), and is probably also a 
late import. The characteristics suggested by 
the texts are—(1) a shady tree, (2) with golden 
coloured fruit, (3) which is fragrant, (4) and 

leasant to taste, (5) and which is the symbol of 
ove. All these conditions are fulfilled by the quince. 
The tree is not very large, but it is one under 
whose shade one could sit or lie, as in the texts, 
and it is as suitable for this purpose as the vine or 
fig tree. Its fruit is extremely fragrant, and some 
varieties might be called polden by contrast. if 
gathered in a silver filigree basket (Vr 25"). It is 
pre-eminently the fruit of love (see the mass of 
evidence on this gathered in Celsius’ Hiero- 
botanicon, i, 255 ff.). The quince is called pfXov 
without any adjective by some of the Greek 
authors (see, however, JU. 1x. 542, where the «for 
tree is called tall), and is the first of the apie 
described by Pliny (xxiii. 6). In the light of the 
description in the passage in Ca 8° the weight of 
evidence is in favour of regarding this tree as the 
uince, Which, though unpleasing to the taste of most 
Suropeans, is yet eaten with relish by many in the 
East, and esteemed most wholesome. Athenmus 
says that full ripe quinces are better food than 
any other kind of apple (Deipnos, iii. 20). For 
a discussion on the nature of the tappiiah, sce 
Houghton, PSBA, 1889, 42. The quince has a 
special name in the Talmud, parish (see Kelaim, 
i. 4), and in Arabic, which forms the basis of 
Robertson Smith’s argument; but in Jerus. Tal- 
mud, according to Abn’l Walid, parishim means 
asparagus; see Guisius, in loco, Chilaim (1. iii.). 
A common tradition identifies the quince with the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 

Dates, the fruit of the date-palm, Phenix dacty- 
lvfera, though given in the AVm 2Ch 315 as a 
possible translation of w31 débash (elsewhere 
rendered ‘honey’), are not otherwise mentioned in 
the Bible, This is remarkable considering how 
frequently palms are referred to, and it has been 
supposed that the word honey in the phrase so 
often used in the Pontateuch descriptive of Pales- 
tine may refer to dibs or date-honey made by 
aia own the fruit. This sweetmeat was made 
in Babylonia where palms abounded (Herodotus, i. 
193), and was also made at Jericho (Jos. BJ tv. viii. 
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§ 3). LXX translates pp in 2S 16! golvxes, ‘dates,’ 
and the palm is put among the fruit trees in J] 1%. 
As a cultivated tree the palm is little grown now 
in Palestine west of the Jordan. In Egypt the 
date-palm was called dm and bd, and dates benrd. 
In Assyria the date-palm was gisimmaru, and date- 
honey dispu. According to Doughty (i. 148), there 
is no worse food than the date, and he reports the 
Arabs as saying that when the date is eaten alone 
human nature decays. Tor references to the palm 
in classical and Oriental literature, see Celsius, 
Hirerobot. ii. 446 ff. 

Figs (njxa t?éndh, LXX ov), the fruit of Ficus 
carica, next to the grape the most highly prized of 
all the fruits of Bible lands, and 53 times mentioned 
in the Bible. Mohammed says of it that if any 
fruit has really come from Paradise it must have 
been the fig. Botanically speaking, what is called 
the fruit is the soft fleshy receptacle within which 
are the flowers and later the grain-like, hard, dry 
achenes, Hence the ancient authors speak of the 
fig tree as bearing fruit without flowers (Macrobius, 
Saturnalia, ii. 16); but as the fig itself is the inflor- 
escence, the language of Hab 3" is strictly correct. 
The buds or young lige appear before the leaves, 
hence a fig tree in fu leat should have its fruit 
developed. The precocious tree of Mt 21% and Mk 
118 was therefore unnaturally barren. The fig 
tree bears every year (Thomson, ii. 101), but the 
Rabbinists speak of a variety called benoth shuah, 
which only brings forth fruit each third year 
(Maimon, Demi, i. 1, and Bartenora in Shebtith, 
v. v. 1), and it has been supposed that this is 
referred toin Mk 11, The manuring of such an 
unpromising tree is alluded to by Cato, as in the 
parable, Lk 138, 

The first crop, called apo; bikkdrdh, wpdspouor, 
begins to redden in March and is ripe by June; 
unripe figs are called o4D paggim (hence the 
ace-name Bethphage, ‘house of green figs’). 

XX calls the unripe figs in Ca 2” SAwea; but 
according to Theophrastus (vi. 8) and Hippocrates 
(574, 23) these are winter figs, which grow under 
the leaves and do not ripen. The early figs are 
the most delicious and refreshing (Is 28*, Jer 24°, 
Mic 7!, Hos 9), and are easily shaken off (Nah 314), 
See Macrobius, ii. 16. The untimely figs of Rev 
6" are olynthi. 

The summer figs, ¢; (25 161), ripen in August and 
September (see also Mic7!, Am8'). These are either 
eaten fresh or dried in the sun (Shabbath, viii. § 6), 
or made into cakes called ob91 débélém (1 S 25*8 301%, 
2K 20’, 1 Ch 12”, Ig 38"). In making these the 
figs are sometimes first beaten in a mortar, then 
pressed into acake(Zaanith, xxviii. 1), Those cakes, 
called by LXX wadd@n, were either round or square 
(see Terumoth, iv. § 8; Baba mesia, ii.). Herodotus 
uses the name wadd6y of other fruit cakes (iv. 23), 
but Athenseus distinguishes fig cakes as 3. Zuplaxn. 
Such cakes are still used by the Arabs (Burck- 
hardt, i. 61), and with barley-bread are the common 
food of poor travellers in the East. The town 
Beth-diblathaim means the house of the two cakes 
of figs. On the two crops of figs see the dipépou 
ouxijs of Arist. Eccles. 708. 

A third crop of winter figs Speeeis in August, 
and ripens at the end of November. These some- 
times hang on the tree when the leaves are shed, 
unless the tree be exposed to frost. 

Figs are liable to disease, both from parasitic 
fungi and from insects, There are several species 
of both, which attack the fruit and cause it to be 
shed prematurely, or to shrivel and become uneat- 
able (Jer 24° 29'7), For reflections on this vision 
see Hieron. Comment. tn Jer., on 5™, ' 

Sycomore Figs (nepy, pl. shtkmim or shtkméth in 
Ps 78*) are the small fig of the Ficus sycomorus, a 
bluish-purple fruit eaten by the poorer classes, but 
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eonsidered unwholesome and indigestible (Dioscor. 
i. 182). The tree grows to a large size, and is 
found in Palestine in the lower lands from Joppa 
to Egypt (1 K 107, 2 Ch 1%; see Bartenora in 
Shebuth, ix. 2). Jerome notes that they are easily 
killed by frost, and so they were destroyed by the 
gtorm-plague in Egypt (Ps 78). As in the hollow 
receptacle the flowers which bear stamens are at 
the upper and those bearing pistils at the lower 
part, it ensures fertilization to pinch or incise 
them, thereby facilitating the entrance of the 
insects whose movements in the plant promote 
fertilization ; this is known as caprification (Pliny, 
xiii. 14; Theophrastus, iv. 2). Amos calls himself 
a 072 béles, or scratcher of sycomore fruit, in 
allusion to this (LXX xvl{wy cuxduiva, RV ‘dresser 
of sycomore trees’). The superintendence of this 
was probably the function of Baal-hanan (1 Ch 
27%), This tree is abundant in Egypt, and of its 
wood most mummy coffins are made; as its 
branches generally arise from the trunk low down, 
it is easily climbed (Lk 19‘). The fruit was free 
from tithing among the Jews (Demai, i. 1). 

Mulberries (x93 baca, LXX cuxdutivos) are not 
mentioned as fruit; but as the tree is common in 
Palestine, and as the berries are now eaten freely, 
they were probably used in Bible times. The trees 
are named in 28 5* and 1 Ch 14", and the place 
named from them ‘Baca’s vale’ in Ps 84°, Our 
Lord refers to the tree under the name sycamine 
in IZis lesson on faith (Lk 17°). For a description 
of the marvels of this tree see Pliny, xvi. 41, where 
it is described as being as remarkable as a creature 
possessed of animation (see also xxiii. 7). 

Nuts (0°) botnim, LXX repéBivGos) are the fruit 
of the Pistacia vera, This tree is a native of 
Syria, although not very abundant, and was 
brought into Kurope by the Romans. The nut is 
the stone in the centre of the greenish drupe, and 
its kernel is oily, soft, and not unpleasant to taste. 
It is mentioned only in Gn 43", The tree is often 
mentioned, but its name ndx ’élah or ’élén is trans- 
lated oak or teil tree, as Is 643 (RV terebinth tree). 

Olives (n: a LXX édala), the same name for 
both tree and fruit. These are often mentioned in 
Scripture (37 times in OT and 18 in NT), and the 
Olea Europea is «a native of Palestine, and much 
cultivated for the sake of the oil extracted from 
its drupes. In Egypt the tree was called degam, 
and was esteomed in early days as s, specific for all 
ailments (see Papyrus Ehers; p. 47; n the Harris 
Pap. itis called degetu). The tree is small, slow 
of Sromiiay and irregularly branched. Its wood 
is hard and fine-grained, and its leaves like 
those of a large privet, but whitish beneath. 
It has a small white flower growing in racemes, 
and its fruit is well known. The wild plants of 
the olive are sometimes used as stocks on which to 
Bratt cultivated varieties with larger fruit (Ro 

1”), The low size of the tree made the olive leaf 
brought by the dove to Noah significant (Gn 8"), 
These trees are cultivated in orchards or olive 
pt (Ex 23"); when ripe they are beaten (Dt 

4%) in order to strike off the fruit (in Is 17° and 
24"* badly tr. ‘shaken’), and the fruit is brought to 
the oil mills, which consist of circular stone basins 
in which the drupes are crushed by a heavy stone 
wheel that is rolled over them. The mass 1s then 
put into small wicker baskets, which are piled over 
each other in a m’agerah or handpress, in which 
they are squeezed either by means of a long lever 
or a screw. The ancient presses were all lever 
premes: After the first pressing the pulp is put 

to copper pans, sprinkled with water and 
heated, and then pressed again. Where there is 
water-power the press is larger, and the mill is 
called a mutrdf; in this the olives are pressed in a 
stone cylinder, within which an iron-shod shaft 
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rotates. In old presses the pressure of the lever 
was gi a by heavy stones (Thomson, i. 
286). e oil is allowed to stand until the sedi- 
ment subsides, and it is then poured off; sometimes 
salt is used to ely it. Among those who have 
no oil presses the a p is put in hot water and the 
oil skimmed off. The fruit is sometimes kept until 
soft and black before crushing. It is possible that 
in this state it may sometimes have been trodden - 
by the feet, but that is never done now (Mic 6"), 
The oil is kept in cisterns of stone or cement (1 Ch 
27%), or in jars (khawabies) kept in cellars. Fora 
description of the oil presses see Robinson, BRP 
iii. 365; and Thomson, Land and Book, ii. 286 ff. 
Gethsemane means an oil press. 

The oil of the olive was one of the most im- 
portant products of the Holy Land : corn, wine, and 
oil were its three staple crops. ‘Certe oleo et vino 
gaudebat Palestina pre Atgypto’ (Reland, Pales- 
tina, ecelvii.). The oil is used in cookery (Lv 2%), 
and ia spread on bread (Ex 29%), or burnt in lamps 
for lighting (Ex 25°), or used externally for anoint- 
ing. This use is referred to in Jotham’s parable 
(Jg 9°). The excessive use of oil was a luxury 
which brought men to poverty (Pr 21"), Olive oil 
is called n‘y }7% shemen zayith ; the finer oil which 
runs out of pounded olives without compression is 
distinguished as mnp kathith (Ex 27%, Lv 24? ete.). 
Olive oil was one of the exports from Judah to 
Tyre (Ezk 277), Oil was occasionally carried as a 
part of their provisions by travellers (Lk 10*4). 

The olive tree is liable to a parasitic mould 
disease, a mildew which causes it to cast its fruit 
or makes its flower to shrivel (Dt 28%, Job 15%), 
It is also liable to be attacked by insects (Am 4°). 
The olive tree is used os a type of heavenly favour 
(Ps 52°, Hos 14°, Jer 11°), and of family prosperity 
(Ps 128%), QOilis used metaphorically as expressive 
of divine grace (see ANOINTING); or the salutary 
reproof of the righteous (Ps 1415). The oil of joy is 
spoken of in Is61’, see Erman, p. 231. The oil tree, 
‘ez shemen of Neh 8%, 1 K 6%, Is 41%, is generally 
believed to be the zackum or Balanites Zgyptiaca, 
a native of the Jordan Valley, and one faba oil 
is esteemed as a useful medicine. 

Pomegranates (j\o7 rimmén, LXX 6a), used both 
for the tree and the fruit. This is also an abundant 
fruit in Palestine, of which it is a native, and is 
mentioned 32 times in the Bible. Pomegranates 
were aad the fruits brought back by the spies 
from Eshcol (Nu 13%). The tree (Punica granatum) 
prone to about 20 ft. in height, and has myrtle-like 
eaves and scarlet flowers, which come out early 
in the spring (Ca6"), The fruit is well known, and 
was & favourite with the Jews ; its bright colour is 
referred to in Ca 45. Its suur quite was, and is, used 
in cookery (Russell, i. 85; Thomson, i. 286) and in 
making cooling sherbet, as we use lemons. The 
qlee is sometimes fermented (Dioscorides, v. 34), 

ut the wine is rather tasteless unless spiced (Ca 
8*). ‘In this fruit Nature has shown to us a grape, 
and indeed not must, but wine ready made’ (Pliny, 
xxiii, 6). The pomegranate supplied a pattern 
for ornament (1 K 7”, Ex 28%, In RV ‘pome- 
granates’ in 1 K 7 is tr. ‘ pillars’). 

Vines (j72 gephen ; in Nu 64, Jg 13" yn yo) gephen 
hayyayin, the wine-vine). The Vitis vinifera was 
the fruit tree most abundantly cultivated in Pales- 
tine and Egypt in ancient times. It is a native of 
the hilly countries north of Syria, but early spread 
along the shores of the Mediterranean. rape 
kernels have been found in mummy cases of the 
llth dynasty in Egypt, oaung from about B.C. 

8 


2000. A special variety with dark red grapes is 
called piv sérék (Is 5%, Jer 27, Gn 49%); these 
grapes have very small kernels. Figuratively, the 


unpruned vine in the sabbatic Piss and jubilee is 
ed 1 ndetr, being compared to the untrimmed 
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hair of the Nazirite. The colocynth plant in 2 K 
4° is called gephen sddeh, a vine of the fields, A 
wild grape-vine bearing worthless grapes is called 
gephen nokri in Jer 22', ‘the degenerate plant of a 
strange vine.’ Palestine, especially in its hilly 
arts, is well suited for vine-growing—‘ Apertos 
acchus amat colles’ (Virgil, Georg. ii. 113). The 
valley of Eshcol, named from its bunches of grapes, 
produced the grent cluster which the two spies 
carried home beeen them on a statf, Nu 13% 
ee Wagenseil, Sota, 709°). Modern travellers 
ave seen bunches of 10 to 12 Ib. in weight; still 
larger bunches up to 19 lb. have been grown in 
this country under glass, The hills about Jezreel, 
where Naboth’s vineyard was situated, were famous 
for their vines, as-were the grapes of Ephraim 
(Jg 87). The Moabite hills of Sibmah (Is 16° °, Jer 
48*2), and those of Heshbon and Elealeh, were also 
renowned, and those of Engedi (Ca 14) in Judah. 
Tt was in the hill-country of Judah that the sérék 
grew (Gn 49"), and the valleys of Sorek and Eshcol 
were named from these, as was Beth-haccherem, 
‘the house of vines,’ near Tekoa (Jer 6!), A bottle of 
Bethlehem wine was a present fit for a king (1S 
16”). The wines of Lebanon (Ios 14”) and of Helbon 
(Aleppo *) (one of the exports from Syria to Tyre, 
Ezk 27") are also named (Robinson, BRP iii. 472). 
In preparing the vineyard, the stones had to be 
athered out of the soil (Is 57), This is noticed by 
ato (De Re Rustica, 46), who says that the vine- 
yard should be ‘bipalio delapidato.’ It needed 
also to be fenced with a hedge (Mt 21%), a stone 
wall (Nu 22%), or a ditch, to protect it from the wild 
beasts, such as jackals (Ca 2! Ezk 13‘), boars 
(Ps 80"*), and from robbers (Jer 49°). The favourite 
site was a hillside (Is 5!, Jer 315, Am 98), and the 
plants are set about three paces from each other in 
rows (Robinson, ii. 80f.). When the vines grew 
up they were sustained on stout stakes, over which 
the branches were trained (Ezk 19"), This was 
also the practice in Egypt; see Lepsius, Denkméiler, 
ji. 53, 61. All these conditions may be observed to 
this day, although the Mohammedan rule has dis- 
couraged viticulturein Palestine. There is usuallya 
tower (wvpyos) in a large vineyard, as described in 
Mt 21%, in which the watchers of the vineyard stay. 
Vineyards were called in Heb. o1p kerem. In Am 
5! this is coupled with 179 Aemed, ‘pleasant,’ in Is 
273 with 199 hemer, ‘of wine, but Targ. reads hemed 
here also, and LXX xadés. The towers in the vine- 
yards for the keepers or vine-dressers (0°72) (Ca 1) 
are mentioned in Chilaim, v. § 3, but in smaller 
A a they lived in booths (Is 18). The vine- 
yard must not be sown with two kinds of seed, 
else the whole produce was forfeited as a wap kédesh, 
or sanctified thing (Dt 22°); but trees of other sorts, 
as fig trees, might be planted in a vineyard (Lk 
13°, Mic 4‘). Ramses ul. had olive trees in his 
large vineyard, which was called the ‘spirit of 
Egypt,’ Pap. Harris, i. 8. 7. 
he vine-buds appear in March, and send out 
new branches, which are called ony sartgtmn. 
These sre not tendrils, for in Gn 40 they are 
described as bearing fruit; when living, these new 
branches are green, but when the surface is eaten 
by locusts the skeleton branch looks white (Jl 1”). 
1e tendrils are called o°>}7) zalzallém in Is 18°, or 
galgilléth in Jer 6° (see BASKET). The flowers 
appear in early April, and have a slight fragrance 
(Ca 2-38), This was the time when the vines 
were pruned, hence it is said in the passage that 
in the spring-time the period of the v9) or pruning 
of vines (RVm) has come (so LXX, Aq. Symm. 
Targ. Vulg.). AV follows Parchon and Kimchi 
in rendering it ‘the time of the singing of birds is 
come,’ The reference to the pruning of vines in 
Jn 16° is familiar. 
* But Schrader (COT3 ii. 121) disputes the identification. 


masonry and cement (Mt 
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The grape (237 ‘éndb) grows in clusters, which 
are named 5x 'eshkGl, LXX crapvd}. The fruit- 
bearing branch is in Nu 13% called mo] zémbrah, 
which is the word used in the phrase descriptive of 
the worship of the sun in Ezk 8” ‘they put the 
branch to the nose,’ usually taken as referring to 
an old Persian custom of holding a bundle of vine- 
rods, called barsom, before the face of the priest 
when praying to the unextinguished fire of the 
Pyretheia (Strabo, ed. Casaubon, xv. 733). Fora 
different meaning see Tract Joma, 77°. 

The ripening grapes are called 193 boser in Is 18°, 
and nearly the same word is used in Job 15%, 
These are sour and set the teeth on edge (Ezk 18%). 
Sickly vines sometimes drop their grapes in this 
plate (agin Job 15%), the result ofa blight. In June 
or July the early grapes are ripe (Is 18°), and in 
September the vintage (v¥3 bézir) begins. This is 
a season of rejoicing, and during the grape-harvest 
the people live in booths in the midst of the vine- 
yards. It has been conjectured that the ordinance 
of the Feast of Tabernacles was a mode of turning 
this custom to the service of religion. This vintage 
season was celebrated at Shechem (Jg 977). The 
ee es are cut with a 319 mazmérdh, or pruning 

100k (Is 24, J1 3), which is called by maggdl, or 
sickle in Jl 38, and are collected in baskets. 
There was no vino-harvest in the sabbatic or 
jubilee year. Vor particulars on viticulture see 

‘homson, Zhe Grape Vine; and Barron, Vine 
Culture. 

The best grapes were dried in the sun into raisins, 

which were compressed into poy gummik, or cakes 
(Kimchi) Abigail brought 100 such cakes to 
David (1 8 258), and David refreshed the fainting 
a dares with two such cakes (1 § 30!%). Similar 
cakes were brought by Ziba to David (2S 16'; see 
also 1 Ch 12), These raisins, as well as fresh 
srapes, were forbidden to the Nazirite while under 
1is vow. To him all that comes of the grape, from 
the 03590 hurzgunntm, or kernels, to the 2; zég, or 
husks, was taboo (see Jg 13'*), The niewy 'asht- 
shéth, given by David to those who accompanied 
him in bringing the ark to Jerusalem (2 8 6), 
1 Ch 16°), and tr. in AV ‘flayons of wine,’ were 
probably cakes of raisins, as in RV, which has 
made a similar change in Ca 2°, The readiny in the 
AV is supported on Talmudic authority, but this 
rests on @ very doubtful etymology. I'or the use 
of these fruit-cakes by travellers see Russell, i. 82. 
Cakes of this kind were used as offerings to Baal 
(Hos 33), 

The grape gatherers were forbidden to glean, the 
ribby ‘6lél0th or cleanings being left for the stranger, 
the widow, and the fatherless. In the prophetic 
picture of rebellious Jerusalem as a vine, the fruit 
13 described as being completely gleaned, the 
gatherer turning his hand back into the tendrils of 
the vine (Jer 6°; see also Jer 49%). 

A portion of the grape-harvest is used in making 
artificial honey or dibs, the juice expressed from 
the grape being boiled into a syrup, ‘dulcis musti 
Vulcano decoquit humorem, et foliis undam trepidi 
despumat aheni’ ane, Georg. i. 295). The Heb. 
name is #37 débash, or honey, and it was an article 
of commerce exported from Palestine to Ayre 
(Ezk 277), and sent by Jacob to Egypt (Gn 4314), 
ee Dates, above.) Dibs forms ‘a part of the 

ood of the present inhabitants of Palestine’ 

(Thomson, i. 279; Russell, i. 82). It was, and is, 
the ordinary sweetener of cakes and pastry (Lv 
2"), Robinson, iii. 381). 

Most of the crop was carried in baskets by 
girls and children to the wine-presses (see descri 
tion of the shield of Achilles, J?. xviii. 562 ff), 
These were cavities either hollowed out of the 
rock or built on the ground, and lined with 

B18), Each press, called 
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ny gath, LXX Anrés, was made of two parts. The 
upper was the 72 piérah (LXX mpodjnor), or wine- 
press proper (Is 63° 5’), From the bottom of this 
a pipe, W¥ ginnér, leads into the lower receptacle or 
ap yekeb (LXX drodjviov, the ‘fat’ or vat of Jl 
o% and 3% as in Mk 12! AV, wine-press RV). The 
names yeked or gath are used, however, for the 
whole wine-press. In Hag 2'* the piérda is called 
the press-fat (AV) or wine-fat (RV, see Aboda Zara, 
iv. 8). In these presses the grapes were trodden. 
The whole process is shown in several E pion 
pictures (Lepsius, ii, 13, 53, 96, iii. 11S; kin- 
gon, i. 385), in one of which the treaders are repre- 
sented holding by cords from the roof over the 
pirdh. Sometimes flat stones are put over the 
rapes to assist the treading. The garments and 
eet of those treading are dyed with the ‘blood 
of the grape’ (Dt 32", Is 63%). As they trod they 
ahoueads Ser 48) and sang their vintage songs 
Is 16°). It has been supposed that there is a 
ine of one of these preserved in Is 65° (see Smith, 
OT JC? 209). Thesame customs are still observed 
wherever wine is made in the East (Robinson, i. 
431 and ii, 81). The wine-preas is a favourite 
figure with the rophets, ty pifying God’s judgments 
on sin (Is 63°, La 15, Rey 14”), 

The first part of the juice which entered the 
yekeb was the first-fruits (Ex 22”), and was offered 
to God. In Egypt the residuum from the press 
is put into a sack and squeezed by wringing ; see 
Lepsius, ii. 53. 

There is no mention in the Bible of the subse- 
quent processes of wine-making, but probably the 
expressed juice was left in the ‘fats’ until fer- 
mentation had set in (Hag 2%), or put, as repre- 
sented in the Egyptian picture (Wilkinson, i. 385), 
into jars, or, when fermented, it was transferred 
for storage to large ox-skins. These at the present 
day are kept ranged around the storehouse or 
cellar, which is called in 1 Ch 2777 pn syle ’6zar 
hayyayin. Bruce speaks of ox-skins capable of 
holding 60 gallons, and greased on the outside to 
prevent evaporation (Z'ravels, iv. 334 ; seo Athenxus, 
li. 28. Herodotus speaks of camel-skin vessels, iii. 
9). When the deposit of the tartarous matter or 
lees (apy shémarim, LXX rpvyéas, dda, or PvAaypua) 
had taken place, the clear supornatant wine was 
poured off into a new vessel (Jer 48!"), and this is the 
well-refined wine of Is 25°, In this passage shémdrim 
is used in alliteration with shémdnim, ‘fat things,’ 
in the earlier clause. Drinking the lees is used 
allegorically in the sense of the bitter penal conse- 
quences of sin (Ps 758; see also Zeph 1", Jer 48), 

Wine is known by nine names in the OT, but 
these do not necessarily mean different kinds. The 
varieties of wines are named from the locality of 
their production. Thus we read of the wines of 
Kerotim, Tolim, Bethrima, Bethlaba, and Signa 
as those suited for the service of the sanctuary 
(Menachoth, viii. 6). Other well-known wines were 
those of En-gedi, Acco, and Gaza, In Egypt the 
wines of Bubastis (Herod. ii. 126), of Sebennytus, 
and of Mareotis (Strabo, xvii. 779; Athenseus, 1. 
33) were highly esteemed. Saronitic wine was so 
strong that it needed two parts of water to dilute 
it (Shabbath, Ixxvii. 1), and Babylonian wine needed 
also to be diluted (Berachoth, i.). See Kimchi 
(Comm. on Hos 14°). 

The commonest word used for wine is |: yayin, 
a loan word from a non-Semitic root. This occurs 
143 times, being first mentioned in connexion with 
Noah’s drunkenness. It is the word used for wine 
in the blessing of Jacob (Gn 491-1); it is said to 
cheer God and man (Jg 9"), and to make glad the 
heart of man (Ps 104%). Repentant and returning 
Israel is to be rewarded by again drinking the 
wine of her vineyards (Am 9"), as she had done 
before (Ec 9’). It was to be given to them of heavy 
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heart (Pr 31°), but its use had to be limited, for it 
was intoxicating, as in the cases of Nabal (1 S 25%), 
Lot (Gn 19%), Amnon (28 13%), the drunkards of 
Ephraim (Is 28'). It was the wine used by Job’s 
family (Job 1%); but king Lemuel was dissuaded 
from its use, because it is said to prevent judgment 
ae 315), and to cause vomiting ([s 287 5, Hos 75), 

tis called oa mocker (Pr 20'; see also Jer 23%), It 
was this form of wine with which Melchizedek 
welcomed Abrahum’s return (Gn 148), It is usually 
rendered olvos by LXX. In general, this word is 
used when wine is spoken of as a beverage. 

wire tirésh occurs 38 times, and is rendered by 
LXX by olvos, pwk (Is 655), or uédvepa (18 1, Jer 
13!3, Hos 4"), It is so called because it takes pos- 
session of the brain and inebriates (Gesenius ; but 
most moderns reject thisetymology). In enumerat- 
ing the products of the land, corn and wine (tirésh) 
are mentioned 21 times, and oil is coupled with 
tirésh 15 times. The Targumists, Onkelos, and 
Jonathan render it by hamer. It is said to take 
away the understanding in Hos 4", and its intoxi- 
cating qualities are referred to by the Talmudists, 
‘Tirosh easily takes possession of (vw, a pay 
upon the word) the mind,’ Sanhedrin, Ixxvi. § 1. 
In Joma, Ixxvi. 2, it is said, ‘If thou abuse it 
thou shalt be poor (v4), if thou rightly use it thou 
shalt be head (wai)’; and in the Gemara on this, 
‘Wherefore is it called tirosh? Because all taken 
by it shall be poor.’ In Jer 40 4 the words yayin 
and tirésh are used as synonyms, and in general 
tirésh is translated ‘new wine’ in AV. It has been 
argued that tirésh meant grapes, because the phrase 
is used ‘to gather ¢irdsh’ ; but the same is used of 
yayin, and both are spoken of as trodden out, 
yayin in Is 16”, tirdsh in Mic 6% Collating all 
the references, it seems as if térésh was especially 
used for wine as the produce of the vineyard. See 
further, Driver, Joel and Amos, 79f 

“pt shékdr, LXX olxepa, is the word tr. in general 
‘strong drink,’ which occurs 23 timesin OT. It 
was used for the drink-offering (Nu 287), and was 
permitted to be bought with the tithe money and 
consumed at the temple (Dt 14%). In excess it 
caused merriment (Is 24°, Ps 691?) and intoxication 
(Is 5619) ; it is often coupled with wine, as if another 
intoxicating fluid; Ibn Ezra says it was made 
from palm-juice or wheat, Kimchi aye from fruit 
Juice, Jerome from grain, grapes, or honey (Lpist. 
ad Nepotianum, ii. 11), so it may have been like 
the barley wine of the Egyptians (Herod. ii. 77), 
or like arrack, which is at present often used 
in Palestine (Robinson, iii. 195). It is mentioned, 
among other places, in Lv 10°, Nu 6°, Dt 299, Jg 
13¢7-4, 1S 1% Mic 24, Strong drink was to be 
piven to those roy to perish (Pr 31°), which has 

een supposed to refer to the practice of giving in- 
toxicants to deaden the pain of execution. Light- 
foot says that it was the practice of wealthy women 
in Jerusalem to pros the strong drink for this 
purpose (Hor. Heb, xi. 366). The vinegar given to 
our Lord may have been intended for this purpose. 
Shékadr seems to be named from its effects (12% ‘ to 
be drunk’). 

159 emer, used twice in Heb. (Dt 32", Is 272, but 
last probably mistake for 179) and six times in 
Aram. (Ezr 6° 7”, Dn 5}: 42), seems to be derived 
from the sparkling, foaming appearance of ferment- 
ing wine. In Is 27? the clause in which it occurs 


appears to be another line from a vintage song. It 
was wine of this kind that Cyrus gave for the 
temple use (Ezr 6°), In Dt 32" it is called the pure 


blood of the grape, t.e. not mixed with water; but 
RV has tr. it the blood of the grape, wine. It is 
red wine in Is 273, and it was the wine which 
Belshazzar drank out of the temple vessels (Dn 5}). 

b’py ‘dsts, a poetical synonym meaning that which 
is trodden out. It is the new wine of Ca 8?; the 
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sweet intoxicating wine of Is 49%, the sweet wine 
lamented by the drunkards in J! 15, and that 
which is supplied to the restored remnant of Israel 
as a blessing (JI 3%). It is rendered in LXX vaya, 
tad but the sweet wine of Am 9! is pué0n. 
tis probably the same as ‘the sweet’ of Neh 8", 

where it is called o'pany mamtakkim, or sweetnesses. 

x30 sdbe’, intoxicating drink in general, the wine 
of Is 1”, which was spoiled by mixture with water, 
or that in Hos 4?8, which had become gour, or that 
which drenched the drunkard to helplessness 
(Nah 1°), 

nop mesek, in Ca 87 9 mezeg, LXX xépacpa, is 
mixed wine, to which spices have been added to make 
it hotter and improve ita flavour. In Pr23®, Ps 758, 
Is 65" it is called mimsak. In Pr 92° it is used 
metaphorically for the inspiring drink supplied b 
wisdom, and in Is 5% for the strong ale which 
warps the judgment. In Pr 23 it is a parallel 
synonym for yayin. 

ph hémez, or vinegar, is sour wine, the common 
retreshing drink for labourers, forbidden to the 
Nazirite while under his vow (Nu Ha used in the 
harvest field (Ru 2!*), and Bae at ee ly mentioned 
in Ps 69%, In Pr 10% L renders it dudat, an 


unripe Rrape. 

In NT the word commonly used is ofvos, as at 
the marriage feast at Cana. This wine in excess 
produced peddors (Jn 2'°), New wine was regarded 
as inferior to old (Lk 5%). DAefixos, ‘new sweet 
wine,’ is mentioned in Ac 2% as that by which the 
Jews thought the apostles were intoxicated at 
Pentecost. It cannot have been unfermented, as 
that would not have produced the effect, and 
Pentecost was eight months after the vintage. 

The collecting of juice from the grapes, which 
the chief butler in his dream squeezed into the 
cup, was plainly only a symbol, as in the dream he 
saw the whole process of budding, blossoming, and 
fruiting taking place. There is no evidence of any 
such custom as squeezing grapes into a cup for 
royal or guest refreshment. There are several 
figurative names for wine: ‘the fruit of the vine’ 
( k 2218), ‘the blood of the grape’ (Dt 32!4); the 
ormer reminds us of Pindar’s dpécos dumédov (vii. 3), 
or of the name of the vine olvov uirnp in Alschylus 
(Perse, 614). 

The study of the names applied to wine shows 
that they are, for the most part, evidently syn- 
onyms, and that the substance indicated by them 
all was one which, if used to excess, was hable 
to cause intoxication, An attempt has been made 
to obtain a textual support for total abstinence 
by prea intoxicating from unfermented 
wine in the biblical terminology; but it is only 
special pleading without adequate foundation. 

he teaching of Scripture as to the pernicious 
effects of intemperance in any form is clear and 
explicit, and the Apostle Paul has stated the case 
for total abstinence in Ro 14 in a way which does 
not require the treacherous aid of doubtful exegesis 
for its support. 

The wine stored in the large skins in the cellar 
was drawn for use into smaller skins, the bottles 
of Scripture, called nag Aémeth in Gn 21, $33 
nébel, 1 8 1% 108, 2S 16! (this word is used figura- 
tively for the clouds in Job 38°"), or 1293 ndd, Jos 
93, Jg 4°, 1S 16%. This word is also used figura- 
tively in Ps 56° in alliteration with néd, ‘ wander- 
ing,’ for there is no evidence of the use of lacry- 
matories among the Jews. The néd was liable to 
shrivel if hung up in the heat (Ps 119%). In LXX 
and NT bottle is doxés. These were made of goat- 
skins, prepared by cutting off the head, tail, and 
feet, and then drawing off the skin from the body 
without other cutting, and stuffing it with straw, 
into which wooden wedges were then driven, to 
stretch it to its fullest capacity. The hair was 
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left on the outer surface, the tail and limb holes 
were closely sewn up, and the neck hole left open. 
The skin was thereafter tanned with oak or acacia 
bark. These skins are prepared in this manner at 
the present day, and are called zuwmzammimn or 
mattaru. When filled, the neck hole is tied round 
with a thong. Robinson saw about 500 of these 
bottles in one tanyard (ii. 75). The larger bottles 
are of he-goat skins, the smallest of the skins of 
kids. This variety of size is alluded to in Is 22%, 
When active fermentation is in progress these 
skins become much distended, att are liable to 
burst. This is especially liable to occur with new 
skins of young animals, which are called six, as in 
Job 32% These are called in Vulg. lagunciule. 
Skins which are old are liable to crack, and 
cannot bear the tension of the carbonic acid pro- 
duced during fermentation. This is referred to 
in Mt 9”, Mk 2, Lk 5%”, The preservation of the 
wine did not mean keeping it from fermentation,— 
for, with the total absence of antiseptic precautions 
characteristic of Orientals, it would have been im- 
possible to do so,—but the storing of it in a bottle 
which could resist the strain. One of these bottles 
was a load for a man (1 § 103). 

Wine was largely used in Egypt, and the figures 
of drinking feasts, and the painting of an inebri- 
ated female from a tomb of the New Empire, are 
well known (see Wilkinson, i. 392, 424, etc.). There 
is an interesting Ictter written by tho scribe Amen- 
em-apt to Penta-ur, in which the evils of intem- 
perance are prepiically described (Pap. Sallier, 1. ix. 
9, etc.). ‘The commonest beverage in Egypt was 
beer, made from barley, and called hek. 1e wine 
made from the grape, also commonly used, was 
called arp, and date wine was called buk. Amon 
the presents to Ptah enumerated in the Harris 
Papyrus were 2366 wine vessels of one form and 
820 of another; and in the inventory of presents on 
1. 72 of that papyrus are 486,303 vessels of beer. 

‘he Persians were also much addicted to wine 
(Herod. i. 133), and the royal wine of Fst 17 is re- 
ferred to by Athenmus (Detpnos. i. 51); it was 
called Chalybonian, and Posidonius says that it is 
made in Damascus. Figuratively, the washing of 
garments in wine means plenty and pros verity (Gn 
49"), Wine of astonishment, Ps 60° (RV stagger- 
ing), 1s a figure of God’s judgment on sin, makin 
its objects helpless, as if intoxicated. This is calle 
the cup of staggering in Is 512”. 

The Vine of Sodom (Dt 3253) is probably, as 
Seetzen and Robinson have supbopens the ‘dsher or 
Calotropis procera, an asclepiadaceous plant, whose 
fruit looks attractive, but is full of dry cottony 
hairs. These are the ‘grapes of gall.’ Pococke 
supposed that it referred to diseased pomegranates, 
and Hooker conjectures that the colocynth may 
have been meant; but its fruit has no resemblance 
to grapes (see Wild Gourd, above). Elliot suggests 
oak galls as referred to, and Hasselquist the egg 

lant, either Solanum melongena or S. Sodomeum ; 
but the first identification is most probably correct, 
more especially as the Calotropis, while not very 
common, grows abundantly in one locality by the 
Dead Sea. 

Walnut (oe ’é76z, xap’a) is not mentioned as a 
fruit; but a garden of nuts, which is mentioned in 
Ca 64, is taken by the rabbinical authorities as 
meaning & garden of walnuts. The Arabs call the 
tree gyaus, and it is very common in Palestine. 
The commun walnut, Juglans regia, is too well 
known to need description. 

Fruit is referred to metaphorically in the sense 
of (1) the result of a course of conduct (Ro 67); 
(2) the work of the Holy Spirit in the conduct 
(Gal 578, Eph 5°) ; (3) children (Ps 1278); (4) praise 
(Is 57'%); (5) the results of industry (Pr 31)**), ete. 

Mallows (m9 malliak, LXX ddjov, Vulg. Ar- 
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borum cortices) are spoken of in Job 30‘ as plants 
eaten by starving outcasts. They have been vari- 
ously identified as nettles by R. Levi, as possibly s 
mesembryanthemum by Kitto, as mallows (malvq) 
by Thomson (L. and B. i. 291), as Corchorus olito- 
rius by Sprengel ; but are most probably the salt- 
wort, as In the RV, the Atriplex halimus or sea- 
purslain, which is called by the Arabs mulluah, 
and grows on the shores of the Dead Sea and of the 
Gulf of Akabah. It is a plant with sour leaves, 
and has been known to form a part of the diet of 
the people in periods of scarcity. Thomson saw 
poor people cutting coarse green food of this kind 
as a relish for bread (ii. 345). The mallow in 
Arabic is called kidtbbarzeh. In a parallel passage 
in Job 24° the poor are said to cut a for their 
children, which may be cattle food (Is 30%) or 
coarse veyetables in general, and probably the nis 
or greens which the prophet went to gather were 
of the same nature (2 K 4°). The Syriac uses this 
name malldaA for the 5:9 or ‘nettle’ of Zeph 2°. 

Juniper roots (on5 réthem). This occurs along 
with the last as part of the food of the ontcast in 
Job 304, but the word occurs also as the name of 
the tree under which Elijah sheltered (1 K 19*), 
and in the phrase ‘coals of juniper’ in Ps 1204, 
LXX renders it ‘Pa@uév or ‘Paudé, and in Job pitas 
tiAwy, Symm. tr. it pltay clrwv dyplwv, and Josephus 
does not name the tree, but calls it ‘a certain 
tree’ (Ant. vil. xiii. 7). The Syriac VS calls ita 
terebinth, and Clement a Paliurus (Pedagog. iii. 
236). The later Jewish authorities, however, 
recognized it as the desert broom, Jictama retem, 
which the Arabs call retama, It is a shrub with 
pale pink flowers and very bitter roots. It grows 
abont 10 ft. high, and in many places in the desert 
is the only shrub under which one could shelter. 
Robinson describes it in such places; and one of 
the wilderness stations of Israel was called Rithmah 
= broomy (Nu 33!8), The roots were used as fuel 
(Ps 1204), and the Revisers have put ‘to warm them’ 
in marg. of Job 304, which, considering the uneat- 
able nature of the roots, is a more intelligible ren- 
dering. ‘The word ono may be regarded as a 
derivative of the verb o25 ‘to heat,’ in which sense 
the same word occurs in Is 4734, This sense is taken 
by some Heb. commentators, as R. Levi ben-Gerson 
(im loc.), but the rendering of the text is that in 
the Gemara, Aboda Zara,i. Juniper roots are often 
used for fuel in the wilderness (Thomson, i. 345). 

B. Animal food consisted either of flesh or of 
animal products, such as milk, eggs, and honey. 
Flesh was habitually used only in royal or great 
houses, and among ordinary people was chicfly 
used at feasts. Its sources were restricted by law 
among the Jews, by custom among the neighbour- 
ing nations. The word 1x¥, which literally means 
flesh meat (Ps 787° 27), was sometimes used for food 
in general (Ex 21%), 

The division of beasts into clean and unclean, 
mentioned in the story of the Deluge (Gn 7*), was 
written in the light of later legislation, but em- 
bodies a distinction which can be traced back to a 
very early period of human history. The two lists 
of clean and unclean animals (Lv 11** and Dt 14**-) 
are practically identical, The mammals permitted 
to be eaten were the ruminants proper, except the 
camel, which, with the Ayraz, hare, and swine, 
are prohibited by name. ere is reason to believe 
that this selection is of more than arbitrary value, 
and that the danger of the transmission of parasitic 
diseases by the flesh of these is less than in the 
case of ,the excluded forms (see Guéneau de 
Mussy, Etude sur Vhygiéne de Moise), For fanci- 
ful representations of the forbidden animals as 
apes of vices, see Eusebius, Prep. Evang. viii. 9; 

lement, Padag. ii. 10; Novatianus, de cilis 
Judaorwm, iii. 
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The permitted mammals named in Dt are ten. 
(a) The three domestic groups, oxen, sheep, and 
oats. The first group was called in general 772 
thémdah, or cattle (Dt 14‘), neat cattle being distin- 
guished as 1p3 bakdr, LXX Bees, tr. the herd, as dis- 
tinguished from the flock. ‘The calf is in Heb, 
Say “égel (Is 27°); an ‘éged marbék or fatted calf was 
killed for Saul by the witch (1 S 28%); see also Gn 
187 (where the calf is ben bdkdr, ‘the son of the 
herd’) and 6 otrevrds wdoxos of Lk 15, Ww shér 
(LXX ydéoyxos) is used for a bullock, as in Lv 22”, 
Neh 538, or else "9 par, as in Nu 88, Ps 22!2; and a 
heifer is called ‘eglath bakdr (Gn 15%, Dt 21%) or 
parah (Gn 413, Nu 19?), Bulls are named (poet.) 
ovyax ’abbtrim (Is 347, Ps 22!%), and cows or cattle 
in general onby ’alaphim. The commonest breed 
were black or brown, short limbed and small, and 
they were paneer, kept in the valleys and 
in the low country. Fat oxen were part of Solo- 
mon’s daily provision (1 K 4%); these were fed in 
& ON or stall, and hence are called stalled oxen 
(Pr 157); Solomon had also pasture-fed oxen (1 K 
4% see also Elisha, 1 K 19#'), The aurochs or 
wild bull (the Hebrew ré’ém) was probably seldom 
captured, even in nets (Is 51”). The buffalo was 
not originally a native, but has been imported into 
Palestine since Bible times. 

From the flock }Xs én (Gn 4) the food animals 
were 7» ¢aleh, or sucking lambs (LXX dpvés yada- 
Onvés), a8 in 1S 7% <A hogget or lamb from one to 
three years old was named wp kebes (Nu 7) or 
ava xeseb (Lv 37), LXX duvos or dpvds. In Aramaic 
a young sheep is called 22x ’tmmar, as in Ezr 6°; a 
ewe is 97) rdhél (Gn 31%); and a fatted sheep »9 
kar (2 K 34); while sheep in general are called 
ny seh (Jg 6*). ‘lhe commonest breed of sheep in 
Palestine is the fat-tailed variety, whose tail is 
wide and flat, and may weigh 10 lb., most of which 
is pure fat. This fat tail (RV) is the mx 'alydh 
or rump (AV) of Ex 29% (see Herod. ii. 113). 
In Northern Palestine and Syria there is also a 
short-woolled small sheep, resembling the merino ; 
both are varieties of the one species Ovis Aries. 
The lamb was the commonest of all meats for 
feasts, and is still the animal often killed for a 
guest (Doughty, i. 16). The ram, d:x ’ayil, possibly 
the deden or wild-goat (Gn 15°), was also used as 
food (Gn 31%). For the use of lambs see 2§ 124, 
Is 537, and the paschal lamb (Ex 12%). 

The goat (1yy sd‘tr) was commonly kept in flocks 
in the more mountainous districts, while the sheep 
was fed in the lower pastures; the two species of 
goat, Capra hircus and C. mambrica, were not ap- 
parently differentiated by name; the former is the 
common goat, the latter has a sheep-like head and 
long pendulous, flapping ears. The male or he-goat 
of the former breed is the wn tayish, Gn 30°, Pr 30%, 
and of the latter way ‘até@d (Gn 31"), or in Aramaic 
voy zéphir, as Ezr 6", The ty ‘éz may have been the 
Capra Atgagrus or Sinaitica, both of which are 
natives of bible lands, and probably the source of 
Esau’s savoury meat. The kid, "3 géd¢ (Dt 14%), is 
mentioned as the material for a small feast (Jg 6° 
135), Compare the fos of the parable (Lk 15”), 
and the elder brother’s implied comparison between 
the kid and the calf. As the lamb is useful for his 
fleece as well as his flesh (Pr 27%), the kid is 
commonly used by the poorer or more economical 
classes (see 1 Es 1’), Rebekah used it for making 
Tsaac’s savoury meat (Gn 27%), 

The thrice-repeated taboo concernin 
kid in its mother’s milk (Ex 23! 34%, Dt 14!) has 
been interpreted: (1) As a prohibition of the 
slaughter of the mother and offspring at the same 
time (as in Lv 2278), (2) As forbidding the killing of 
the young animal before it was eight days old; we 
learn from the paceage just quoted that an animal 
was not allowed to be sacrificed until it had reached 
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that age, and it has been thought that it was also 
unclean as food. (3) The most probable explana- 
tion is that it had reference to some custom among 
the surrounding nations, such as that described by 
Cudworth and Spencer (de legibus Hebr. ritual, 
ii. 335), in which a kid was boiled in its mother’s 
milk, and the broth sprinkled on the ground as a 
sacrifice to propitiute the harvest gods and ensure 
fruitfulness, (4) Michaelis has supposed that 
mother’s milk is a euphemism for butter, and that 
the food forbidden was meat drenched with butter. 
For other views on this 3yin ¢o'ébdh, or abomina- 
tion, see Tract Chullin, viii. § 4, and Maimonides, 
More nebochim, iii. 48. 

Milk and its derivatives formed an important 
element of the food of the Bible peoples, Pales- 
tine is described as a land flowing with milk and 
honey (Ex 38 and eighteen other places). 279 Adlad, 
LXX -ydda, is used for fresh milk (Ca 514, Is 28%), 
or of cream from which butter is nade (Pr 30%). 
Milk of goats was esteemed the best (Pr 277), then 
that of sheep (Dt 32"). Cow’s milk is rarely as 
good as either of the others, on account of the 
unsuitability of the pasture, and is not often 
specified in the Bible. Camel’s milk was probably 
used by the patriarchs, as wo infer from Gn 32); 
but it sours more quickly than other milk, and 
often pains strangers when they first take it 
(Doughty, i, 216). 

Milk is used as a drink with meals (Gn 18%, 
Ezk 25*), and so is coupled with wine (Ca 5}, Is 55!). 
When the pasturage is good, sweet milk is still 
handed round after an Arab meal. I[t is also offered 
as refreshment to travellers. Jael opened for 
Sisera a nod, or leathern bottle of milk (Jg 4), 
which Deborah (Jz 5) calls a ee ’addirim, ‘a 
cup of the nobles’ (EV a lordly dish). Goat’s milk 
is spoken of as the staple drink of servants (Pr 
2777); and, as the Hebrew children were mother- 
nursed, milk was their sole sustenance until they 
were weaned, hence the metaphorical sense of 
milk-feeding in 1 Co 3%, He 5". The comparison 
of the law to milk was used by the Jews; thus 
Kimchi on Is 55! says, ‘As milk feeds and nourishes 
a child, so the law feeds and nourishes the soul.’ 
Milk mixed with flour or rice, and eaten with 
salad, or occasionally with meat, forms a large 

art of the food of the poor in Aleppo (Russell, i, 
118) and elsewhere. Among some Jews milk is 
not eaten with meat, on account of their interpre- 
tution of Ex 2318 (see above). 

Butter (x39 hem’dh, LXX Bovrupov) is used for 
cream and thick preparations of it, as well as for 
butter proper. In Is 7" it probably means cream, 
and in Jg 5° the milk which was called Adldab in 
Jg 4% is named hem’Gh; but it was liquid enough 
to be kept in a skin bottle, and was used to quench 
thirst. The ‘butter’ of Gn 18° was probably 
soured milk, which is now much used in the East, 
and called /eben (Burckhardt, Bedouins, i. 240), The 

rocess of churning is called y°7 mig, or ‘pressure,’ 
in Pr 308. It is now performed by rocking a skin 
of milk upon the knees (Doughty, i. 221), or by 
beating with a stick a skin of milk hung upin a 
fraine, or jerking a skin thus suspended to and 
fro (Robinson, i. 485). The milk used is that of 

oats (Robinson, iii. 69) or cows (Dt 3214); some 
orms of butter are semi-fluid, and hence the figura- 
tive lunguage of Job 20 20%, The amount of 
butter eaten by Arabs is large, when it can be 
rocured. Kitto says that all well-prepared Arab 
ood swims in it; and Burckhardt describes the 
Arabs as taking a cupful of butter as breakfast in 
the morning (see Robinson, i, 449). Melted butter 
is used, poured over bread in a bowl, as a breakfast 
dish, and is called samen (cf. Doughty, ii. 67f., 
208 f, 655 f.). Metaphorically, the smoothness of 
hypocritical words is compared to butter (Ps 55), 


Cheese (77 Adrtz) is mentioned as a delicacy sent 
by Jesse to the cuptain of the troop in which his 
sons were (1 8 17), the expression used there 
meaning ten slices of curd. ‘he [79] shaphaih 
(pl. shaphéth) of 2S 17” was probably the leben, 
which here was made of cow’s milk. Cheese is 
often made of the milk of the ewe or of the goat. 

A third word, 73°33 gébindh, means a clot, and is 
compared (Job 10) with the material out of which 
the body develops (cf. 02) gélem of Ps 13914), 

The Arabs use dried milk, which they rub up 
with water when wanted (Doughty, i. 262); this 
they call mereesy. It is also mentioned by Burck- 
hardt (i. 60). 

(5) Besides the three domestic groups, seven 
forms of large game were allowed to be eaten; 
these were the fallow deer, Dama vulgaris (x, 
LXX &dadgos, the hart of RV and AY, as in Ps 42), 
La 15); the gazelle, Gazella dorcas (‘33 gébi, LXX 
Sopxds, AV roebuck, 28 2}8), called by the Egyptians 
gahs, and often used as a sacrifice; the wild cow 
antelope, Bubalus boselaphus (wom yahmir, LXX 
miryapyos, Vulg. bubalus, AV fallow deer, RV roe- 
buck), called shes by the Egyptians. 

These three were hunted (Dt 12% 2, Pr 65), 
and formed clements in Solomon’s daily provision 
(1K 4%). The other large game were: the ibex or 
wild goat, Capra beden, the weafu of Egypt; the 
Sinaiticibex is also called dy: (Job 391, Ps 104!8), hence 
the name of Heber’s wife Jg 4)7 38 (tox ’ahhd, AV 
and RV wild goat); the addax, Antilope addaz 
(1 dishén, AV and RV ‘pygarg,’ the ancient Egyp- 
tian nudu), an antelope with lyrate horns and white 
hinder part, not uncommon in some parts of West- 
ern Asia, and found in Palestine; the oryx, Oryx 
beatrix (xn t’'6, LXX dpvé, AV wild ox, RV ante- 
lope), a straight-horned antelope, extending in 
distribution from N, Africa to Persia; the African 
form, called in Egyptian maud, differs froin the 
Asiatic in some respects, and is called O. leucorya: 
it is very commonly represented as being sacrificed 
in Egyptian pictures; and lastly, the kibisch or 
moufion, Ovis tragqelaphus (13) semer, LXX xapn)do- 
mapdadis, AV and RV chamois), This isa mountain 
sheep which is found in Lebanon, Moab, and the 
Taurus, as well as in Corsica. Neither tle chamois 
nor the giraffe is a native of Palestine. 

(c) The law of clean birds is one of exclusion. 
All carnivorous or predaceous birds and seabirds, 
together with the ostrich, raven, heron, and stork, 
are declared unclean. On the positive side, the 
birds named as articles of dict were six: (1) the 
pigeon (Columba livia, ayy yondh, LXX mreporepd) ; 
(2) the turtle dove (Z'urtur communis, in t6r, LXX 
tpvywv). These two were the commonest birds 
used for food in Palestine, and the only ones 
admitted as sacrifices. (3) The partridge, of which 
two species are found in Palestine, Caccabis chukar, 
the large Indian partridge, and Ammoperdiz Heyi, 
the small partridge of Judea (15 26”). This bird: is 
hunted, as it rnns when pursued, and is slow to rise 
in flight (Robinson, iii. 403). Its nest is sought 
after on account of the eggs, which are favourite 
articles of food (Jer 174, Sir 11%), DLXX renders 
it vuxrexdpat, which is a kind of heron. The place- 
name Beth-hoglah means the house of the partridge. 
Partridges os food are represented on an Assyrian 
sculpture in the British Museum. (4) The quail 
(Coturniz communis, y séldv, LXX dprvyouyjrpa), 
which furnished meat to the lsraelites in their 
wilderness yourney (Ex 1615), These are common 
in Exypt, where they are salted and eaten raw 
(ILerodotus, ii. 77). The quail annually migrates in 
immense bevies across the desert nearly along the 
line of the Israelites’ march (Robinson, 1. 260). (5) 
Fatted fowl, which were prepared forSolomcn’stable 
(1K 4%), are called ede They were probably 
ducks or geese, so largely used in Egypt, where 
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ey are called aptiu and terpu., They were ap- 
Dall not Horaeaticnecd: but caught in nets, 
Fittene and eaten (Lepsius, ii. 46 and 132). (6) 
Fowl in Neh 58 ogy pene: were probabl 
domestic fowl introduced from Babylonia, to which 
they had been brought from India, their native 
country. In NT times they had become domesti- 
cated in Palestine. It is said in the Mishna that 
fowl] were not allowed in Jerusalem (Baba Kama, 
vii. 7); but this isa mistake (see Mt 26” and parallel 
passages). Our Lord was familiar with them and 
their habits, sce Mt 23%, where He quotes from 
2 Es 1%, 

Eggs as articles of food in early times were those 
of wild birds (Dt 228, Is 104 59°); but with the in- 
troduction of geese from Egypt and domestic fowl 
from India they became much more important as 
a part of the diet, and now are very largely used 
(Lk 117), There is no reference to the ancient 
modes of cooking them, but at the present day 
they are boiled, or eaten swimming in hot butter 
and with honey (Finn, 141), or eaten with olives 
(ib. 272), or boiled with rice (Robinson, i. 91), or 
fried in fat. 

The white of an egg (moon 13 rir halldmith) of 
Job 6° may be either the material literally ex- 

ressed, see Tract CAull, 64a, or curdled milk; but 
1s understood by some as a succulent, tasteless plant 
like purslain, poracs oleracca, as in the RVm. 
This plant is common in most places in Palestine, 
and is in Arabic associated with imbecility. Golius 
quotes the proverb ‘more foolish than purslain,’ 

entcnt, Arab. 81. For other meanings sec 
Gesenius, Thesaurus, sub voce. 

Dove’s dung, mentioned in connexion with the 
famine during the sicge of Samaria, has been 
variously understood by commentators. It is said 
(2 K 6%) that one imperial pint of it was sold for 
about 12s. 6d. og hdriyénim, or as it is in 
Keré oyv39 dibyonim, is understood by Josephus 
literally, and he supposes it to have been used as 
a condiment in place of salt (Ant. rx. iv. 4). The 
threat in Rabshakeh’s appeal to the Jews (2 18*7) 
isin favour of this view. Others have supposed that 
this material was used for fuel, as the cow dung 
in Ezk 4%; and Harmer thinks it was used to 
Imanure melons and other vegetables grown within 
the city (Obs. iii. 185; see Morier’s Second Journey, 
p. 141). Fuller surmised that it might be the con- 
tents of the pigeon’s crop. Linnieus and Smith 
identify it as the root of a liliaccous plant, the 
Ornithogalum umbellatum or star of Bethlehem ; 
but this as well as Bochart’s conjecture, that it 
was @ chick-pea or small species of cicer, and the 
view that it was a sinall species of sorghum, are 
without foundation, as there is no reason why 
the price of these rare foods should be specified. 
On the whole, there is as much evidence for 
the literal interpretation as for any of these 
guesses. 

(dq) No reptile was permitted to be eaten; of 
fishes all that have fins and scales were clean; but 
it is a remarkable fact that no species of fish is 
mentioned in the Bible, nor is there any discrimina- 
tion except good or bad (Mt 13), and big and little 
(Jon 1, Jn 21", Mk 87). The Sea of Galilee 
abounds in fishes, which are delicate and well 
flavoured (Robinson, ii. 386). Altogether 43 species 
have been found by Lortet, Tristram, and others, 
of which 14 are peculiar to the lake and to the 
Jordan. One of the largest of these, Clarias macra- 
canthus, being scaleless, was unclean (xopaxtvos, Jos. 
BJ tu. x. 8). The largest of the clean fishes are 
species of Chromis, which resemble the carp, and 
have large scales. One of these, Chromis Niloticus, 

oncht by the fishermen of Tiberias, has 
been found up to 6 Ib. in weight; another, C. 
Tiberiadis, is peculiar to the lake, and very plenti- 


ful ;'C. Andrew and C. Simoni are also peculiar, as 
is the C, Flavii J osepht. Thore are also ae species 
of barbel of the genera Barbus, Scaphiodon and 
Cag ota, as well as one species each of dace, loach, 
and bleak, and two blennies, B. Lupulus and B, 
varius. Sea fishery was carried on at Tyre 
(Ezk 265), and from thence pueser ved fish were im- 
ported into Jerusalem (Neh 13"), probably dried 
and cured. It was likely some dried fishes which 
formed part of the food with which the 5000 were 
fed. The fish-market at Jerusalem was probably 
at the fish-gate (2 Ch 33%). The fishpools of 
Heshbon (Ca 7*) have been regarded as indicating 
that the Jews kept fish in them for use; but the 
word ‘ fish’ is here an interpolation. Abundance of 
fish was one of the elements in the prosperity of 
Joseph, according to his blessing, Gn 49%. Fish 
was one of the staple foods in Egypt (Nu 115). 
Sce picture of fishing in Baedeker’s Egypt, p. 411, 
and Wilkinson, ii. 102. 

(ec) Four tnsects were allowed to be eaten accord- 
ing to the list in Lv; these were: (1) the npqx ’arbeh, 
LXX Bpotxos, the swarming locust, dinoda migra- 
toria; (2) oydp gol'dm, LXX arrdxys, pe ably Acry- 
dium peregrinum, the bald locust of AV; (3) $245 
hargél, LXX_ dgioudyos (AV beetle), a leaping 
animal, and therefore not a beetle, probably the 
khardjala of the Arabs, which the Rabbins supposed 
to be a grasshopper, more probably the largest of 
the locusts, Afdipoda cristata ; and (4) 337 hdgdb, 
LXX dxpls, probably the little black locust found 
in the Sinaitic desert which the Arabs call Faras 
el-jundi or soldiers’ horses, recalling the description 
of the locusts in Rev 97. 1t is, however, not pos. 
sible precisely to identify these two latter forms. 
Locusts formed part of the food of the Baptist 
(Mt 3*, Mk 1°). Doughty describes them as being 
prepared by salting, and then being stived into a 
eathern sack in which they kept ggod a Jong while. 
They mingle them, brayed small, with butter-milk. 
The best 1s the fat spring locust ; the later brood is 
dry and unwholesome (3. 203). Burckhardt says 
they are put alive into boiling brine, then dried in 
the sun, the head, legs, and wings being plucked 
off and then stored in bags. They are sometimes 
mixed with butter and spread on bread. They 
taste not unlike shrimps. On one of the Assyrian 
sculptures in the British Museum two slaves are 
represented with Jong sticks of locusts. 

oney took the place of sugar in cookery, either the 
natural product (18 14%, Mt 3%, Lk 244, AV, not RV 
or the artificial dibs madeof grapesordates,describe 
above. True honey is collected by the bee, Apis 
Jasciata (see BEE). It is found in hollows in tocks 
(Dt 325, Ps 817%) or in hollow trees (1 8 14), from 
which it drops on the ground. A shrub or tree 
on which was a honeycomb was called -y, a word 
used for honeycomb in Ca 5'. Birds, jackals, and 
ants would soon reduce a lion to a dry skeleton, so 
that in a few days a swarm of bees might take 
possession of it (Jg 148). Herodotus tells us that 
the head of Onesilus, suspended over the gate of 
Amathus, became filled with honeycomb (vy. 114). 
See also the account of the Egyptian practice of 
killing a calf and placing it in a favourable place, 
when in nine days bees swarm within the carcase 
(Virgil, Georg. iv. 300 ff.). Compare with this 
Pythagoras’ theory of the origin of bees, Ovid, 

etamorph. xv. of 

As honey is liable to ferment, it was forbidden to 
be used in any offering to God (Lv 2"), the pre- 
servative material salt eine used instead. Honey 
was one of the exports of Palestine to Tyre. Alon 
with it is named the substance PANNAG, suppose 
by some to be a sweetmeat. LXX translates it 
‘cassia,’ and the Vulgate ‘balsam.’ In the Syriac 
it is said to be millet. 

At the present day honey is used by the Arabs 
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to sweeten cakes (Ex 168!) as we use sugar. It is 
sometimes, but not often, caten by itself from the 
comb (Jg 14"), or as it drops from the comb (18 
1477), The liquid honcy as it has dropped, called 
ms giph (Pr 16%, I's 19"), is the best, and a cruse of 
this was part of the present brought by Jeroboam’s 
wife to Ahijah (1 K 148), Honey was brought with 
the other provisions to David in exile (28 17”), 
and wild honey (u¢ d-ypcov) was part of the Baptist’s 
diet (Mt 3‘). Butter and honcy is expressive of a 
rich diet, see Burckhardt, Arabia, i. 54, but not 
Ig 715-23, Milk and honey are the products of a 
fertile land (Odyss. xx. 68). The eflects of a surfeit 
of honey are graphically described in Pr 25!*, Honey 
is still eee in jars or skins as of old (Jer 415). 

Salt (noo), eaten with food as a condiment to 
flavour it (Job 6, Sir 39%), used to preserve food, 
and Biren to cattle (Is 30%), was extracted from the 
salt beds by the Dead Sea, or made by evaporation 
from sea water. ‘There are masses of rock salt 
several miles in extent on the S.E. of the Dead 
Sea (Robinson, ii. 108), and the salt of Sodom is 
named in a Gemara; see also Josephus, Ant. XII. 
ili. 3, XII. iv. 9. Much of this salt was very im- 
pure, hence it sometimes lost its savour as well as 
its preserving power, and was cast ont on the land 
as waste (Mt 5, Lk 14%). This was due to the 
rain washing out the salt and leaving only the 
earthy dross. Too much salt rendered the land 
barren, and to sow with salt meant to doom to 

erpetual desolation (Dt 29%, Jg 9, Zeph 2°, Jer 

78, Job 39°). Salt was to be used with all the sacri- 
fices (Lv 24, Ezk 43%, Mk9" TR). See JU. i. 449, and 
finer, ii, 133. For this purpose salt was sold in 
the temple market; see Muii, de usw Salis Symbol. 
in rebus sacris Dissert., Gicssen, 1692; Middoth, v. 3. 
The addition of salt to the animal sacrifice was 
pea be By a later arrangement. See Philo, ii. 255; 

ottinger, Jur. Heb. Leg. p. 168, and de Usu Salis 
tn Cultu sacro, Marburg, 1706; Wokenius, de 
Salitura Oblationum, 1747. Salted incense is 
referred to in Ex 30®, Salt is much prized, both in 
Syria and Egypt. A Bedawi prefers salt to sugar 
when both are offered to him. It is an emblem 
of ualacarnie : to eat bread and salt with one is to 
be bound to him by ties of hospitality, a covenant 
of salt (Lv 2", Nu 18! 2 Ch 13°), A similar 
alliance is expressed in Ezr 4. See Niebuhr, 
Beschreibung, 48; Brehrdt, de Fadere Salis. For 
the washing of infants in salt see MEDICINE. It 
is possible that the Sidonian Misrephoth-maim of 
Jos 11§ 13° may have been a place of salt-pans 
where sea water was evaporated. 

Hyssop (3'!k), which may be mentioned as an 
accessory to the feast of Passover, though in itself 
not a food-stuff, is a labiate herb of inconspicuous 
size, which was used by the Egyptian priests for 
food (Porphyry, de Abstinentia, iv. 7), but is men- 
tioned in the Bible only as & means of aspersion, 
considered by Celsius to be the //yssopus ofteinais, 
a eo Ras plant. In Negaim, xiv. 6, there are 
five kinds recognized—the Greek (Origanum Smyr- 
neum), the Egyptian (Origanum Agyptiacum), the 
wild (0. Syriacum), the Cochali (Origanum maru), 
and the Roman (Satureja Juliana). As the hyssop 
had a firm stem and could be tied in a bundle, it 
was Prope the 0. maru. Kitto conjectures that 
it is the poke (Phytolocca decandra); but this is 
not a native of Palestine. Royle, Tristram, and 
Stanley believe it to be the caper (Capparis 
spinosa); but this does not fulfil the conditions ; it 
is soft, smooth, and irregularly branched, besides 
it is mentioned under another name as 7y¥2x 
"abtydnah (Ec 125, ‘desire’ AV, ‘caperberry’ RV). 
The flower- buds of the caper are supposed to 
stimulate passion and appetite, and were eaten 
with vinegar along with meat as they are still; 
hence the metaphorical use in the passage, whose 


real meaning is better conveyed by the AV than 
by the RV literal reading. 

The following fruits or herbs are used with 
meats as condiments :— 

Anise or dill (Mt 23”), an umbelliferous 
Anethum graveolens, whose fruits were used as a 
carminative. It is a native of Palestine. The 
allied Pimpinella anisum is the anise of Pang 
but the dill is called by Hippocrates dvy0ov, and by 
Dioscorides dylxyrov, the word used in the text. 
Its properties are much the same as those of the 
caraway seed. For an account of references in 
classical literature see Pliny, xx. 17; and for a 
figure see Woodville’s Med. Botany. In Aaase 
roth, iv. §5, Rabbi Eliezer says the seeds, leaves, 
and stem of the shabdath or anise are liable to tithe. 
Dill is called in Arabic shibt. At the present day 
the fruit of Anethum is called dill, and that of 
Pimpinella is anise-seed. 

Coriander, the small round fruit of Coriandrum 
sativum to which the manna was compared, used in 
the same way as anise, especially in Egypt (Ex 16*), 
Null’), Jt1s an umbelliferous plant, and grows in 
eye and Egypt (see Pliny, xx. 20; and for figures 
of this and the following plants see Woodville). 

Cummin, also an umbelliferous plant (Cuminum 
sativum), whose fruit was cultivated as a carmina- 
tive, and was beaten with a rod off the plant when 
it was ripe (Is 28%, Mt 23%), In Heb. it is called 
1b), kKammén, and in Gr, xvuwov. For its use see 
Pliny, xix. 8. As to the doubt of its being tithed 
see Demai, ii. § 1. 

Mint (jdvocnov, Heb. xxi), the well-known 
aromatic labiate plant Mentha sylvestris, men- 
tioned with the last in Mt 23%, For its usc among 
the Jews see Celsius, Hierobot. i. 546, and Pliny, 
xix. 47. See Uketzin, i. § 2; also Nedarim, 516; 
Shebiith, vii. §§ 1, 2. 

Mustard (olvam:), the small seed of the common 
Sinapis nigra, which grows to a very large size in 
Palestine as the ‘ yreatest of herbs’ (Mt 13°? 17%, 
Lk 13 17°), and is used as a condiment. See 
Thomson, Land and Book, i. 453. The pungent 
seeds of a smal! tree, Salvadora persica, have been 
supposed by Dr. Royle to be the mustard of the 

arable; but this is rarely, if at all, found in 

alestine, and is not an herb, butatree. The only 
claim is, that it is called in India kharjal, while 
khardal is the Arabic for mustard (see Royle, 
Journ. Astatic Soc. 1844, No. xv., and Lambert, 
Trans. Linn. Soc. xvii. 449). 

To the miraculous food by which the Israelites 
were fed, the name Mannais viven. This has been 
supposed to be the pom exudation of the Tamartz 
mannifera, a shrub which grows in the wilderness ; 
but the whole description indicates that it was a 
miraculous food. 

III. Tasoos.—There are certain prohibitions 
specially mentioned in the Pentatcuch. One of 
these, the kid in mother’s milk, has been already 
discussed, Blood is one of the most ancient of 
these taboos, and in connexion with it all animals 
which died of themselves or were killed other- 
wise than by being bled, were forbidden. Any 
such 773}, nébéldh, or carcase, might be given to 
strangers, or sold to foreigners, but was an abomi- 
nation to the Jews (Dt 147). The eater of it 
was rendered unclean (Lv 17% 22°). Likewise 
that which was torn of beasts (Ex 22*'), while it 
might be eaten by the stranger, was not allowed to 
the Israelite (Lv 17%), unting by dogs was 
therefore not practised. The observance of this 
taboo of $35 piggil, or abominable flesh, is 
referred to in Ezk 4" and Ac 104 (ray xocwdy xat 
dxdbaprov), and it was one of the four ‘ necessary 
things’ prohibited to the Gentile converts by the 
Je em Council, Ac 15" (‘things strangled’). 
The eating of blood, which is one of the most ancient 
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prohibitions (Gn 9) re-enacted in the Mosaic law in 
which it is frequently repeated, had not only a 
hygienic basis, but had reference probably to the 
drink-offerings of blood which were parts of the 
heathen rituals (Ps 16‘). It was thus a law of 
demarcation, and in Lv 19% eating with the blood 
and auguries are bracketed together. The poison- 
ous effects of bull’s blood are referred to by several 
authors; Midas (Strabo, 1. xi. § 21) and Psam- 
menitus (Herodotus, iii. 15) are said to have been 
killed by it. 

The Fat of animals was also forbidden (Lv 7™) as 
food, and in the sacrificed victims this is called ‘ the 
food of the burnt-offering’ Lv 3". ‘All the fat is 
the Lord’s’ (v.?*), see 1S 2'8, 2Ch 7’, Gn 44. What 
is epeclan referred to is the thick subcutaneous 
layer, and that around the kidneys and other 
viscera, as well as the fatty tails of the sheep. The 
‘fat things’ of the promised spiritual feast in Is 
25° as well as in Neh 8" are o3Dv2 mashmannin, 
delicate things, not 25n Aéled, suet. 

The Sinew that shrank (Gn 32), which it was 
the custom of the Jews to avoid, was a tribal taboo 
although not specially interdicted by statute. It 
is not known what part is particularized by the 
name 7} gid, as the word is a general one, used of 
the sinews of the whole body in the vision of dry 
bones, Ezk 378. Some have supposed it to be the 
great sciatic nerve at the back of the hip (Josephus, 
Ant, I. xx. 2), but that is not situated in the 
hollow of the thigh. This poeIon kaph hayyerek, 
evidently means the groin, which was facing his 
antagonist when Jacob was wrestling. There are 
two sinews there which if cramped cause lame- 
ness—one the tendon of the psoas, which exactly fits 
the description, but is very seldom cramped ; the 
other, that of the adductor longus, is exceedingly 
liable to cramp when the eke is twisted, and this 
causes agonizing pain and lameness, and would 
effectual y disable a wrestler. I have known it to 
be severely strained in athletic exercises, causing 
lameness for several weeks. Some Jews have re- 
commended that the hind legs of animals should 
not be eaten, lest by accident this sinew should be 
partaken of by mistake. This was not the practice 
In early times, for Samuel’s cook set the thigh of 
the animal before Saul as the piece of honour (1S 

AV and RVm tr. pi’ here ‘shoulder’). See 
Tract Chullin, 7. 

Swine, forbidden as food to the Jews, were eaten 
by the surrounding peoples in general. The 
Egyptians also considered the pig unclean (Herod. 
li. 47), for a reason the Greek author forbears to 
mention, but which we learn from the Book of the 
Dead, as the demon Set once appeared in the form of 
apig. Hence they are never represented in the older 
monuments, but appear in those of the New Empire 
yy Micon, ii. 100). The foul habits and coarse 

eeding of swine, their supposed liability to glan- 

dular disease (which has given us the Latin name 
of such swellings ‘scrofula,’ (Celsus, v. xxviii. 7), and 
its Greek equivalent xoipds (Hippoc. Aph. 1248)], 

and the notion that leprosy followed the eating of 
' gwine’s flesh, contributed to this dislike. After the 
Captivity, however, especially under Syrian and 
Roman domination, the keeping of swine was prac- 
tised for commercial purposes if not for food, hence 
our Lord’s references Mt 7°, Lk 154%, Mt 8 (see 
Thomson, i. 355 ff.). Swine’s flesh is taboo to the 
Mohammedan as well as to the Jew. For a detailed 
consideration of this prohibition see Spencer, de 

7 Hebreorum ritualibus, Cambridge, 1727, i. 
P 


The Camel, which is eaten by the Bedawin, was 
forbidden by the Levitical code. It is coarse and 
rather dry meat. The milk, however, was used in 
‘patriarchal times (see above). It was probably 

camel’s milk which Jael gave to Sisera. 
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The Hare (ng77y), only mentioned as being unclean 
because it is not cloven-footed, was common in the 
hilly regions. In the North the commonest species 
is Lepus Syriacus, in the South L. ch laesount and 
in the Arabah and Dead Sea district L. Sinaiticus. 
It is said to chew the cud from its habit of sitting 
in its form, but it is not a true ruminant. The 
same is the case with the shaphan or coney, which 
is the Hyrax Syriacus. 

The oldest taboo is that of the fruit of the tree ny1n 
yy at» ‘of the knowledge of good and evil.’ Con- 
jecture as to the actual tree meant is useless, but it 
is worth noting that the banana was identified with 
it by many medizval writers; see Brocard’s Descript. 
Terra Sancta, xi. See also Celsius, Hierodot., in 
which it is supposed to be the quince. 

In the NT there is added the taboo of things 
offered to idols (Ac 21%, 1 Co 8!), The early ecclesi- 
astics increased the stringency of the apostle’s 
ordinance, and by the Council of Ancyra (c. 7) it 
was forbidden to a Christian to eat in any place 
which was connected with idolatrous worship, even 
if he brought his own food. On the other hand, 
Gregory, in writing to Augustine (Zp. xi. 76), 
recommends that the heathen sacrifices of oxen 
should be allowed to be continued in the English 
temples to accustom the people gradually to the 
change of ritual, but that they should be made on 
saints’ days. For the tabooed vineyard on account 
of mixed seeds see above; and for rabbinical 
comments on taboos see Aboda Zara, especially 
v. § 9. 

The Ass, though an unclean animal, was eaten 
during periods of famine. In 2 K 6% it is said that 
during the siege of Samaria a Nore rish-hdmér, 
or ass’s head, was sold for about £10. It has been 
supposed that this meant_a measure of corn, but 
this is unlikely. In periods of dearth, distinctions 
of food are impracticable (Ezk 4)¥); for parallels see 
Plutarch (vit. Artax. Mnemon, i. 1023, and Xeno- 
phon, Anad. i. §5). Even human flesh was eaten in 
such straits, see 2 K 6”, La 4!, Ezk 5, 

IV. Foop PREPARATION.—In primitive times the 
field, the flock, and the herd supplied all that was 
needful to the family, who procured it Aa when 
wanted as in Gn 18°; but with the growth of towns 
and the consequent division of labour, food became 
a matter of merchandise. It was so in time of 
famine (Gn 42*), or to those on journeys (Dt 2° %), 
Markets or bazaars became established in the 
towns (Jer 377), and merchants and shopmen (1 K 
10°) supplied the wants of the town-dwellers. We 
read of such sellers of victual in Jerusalem (Neh 13") 
and Samaria (Jn 4°), In this way, bread, water, 
fruit, milk, and flesh are purveyed to the people of 
the cities of the East. 

Cookery was practised or supervised by the wife 
(Gn 18°), or by a slave (Gn 187), At set feaste there 
was a cook employes (158 9*) who killed the animals, 
and hence was called nzy ¢abbdh, a word also applied 
to soldiers or executioners (Jer 39°). Some oft ‘iene 
were female cooks (1 8 8") who dressed the meats, 
and differed from the nipk or bakers, and the 
ning? who were perfumers or spice mixers (18 84 
AV and RV ‘ confectionaries’). 

The animals were killed immediately before bein 
cooked (Gn 18’, Lk 15*); the throat was cut an 
the blood poured out in accordance with Lv 7% 
(see 18 14); they were then flayed (Mic 3°) and 
cut up into joints, except in the case of small 
animais such as lambs, which were cooked whole 
(Ex 12“), ‘With larger animals the flesh was separ- 
ated from the bones, and these broken when the 
flesh was to be boiled (Mic 3%), The doubtful 
dx, Aey. 1h'R is tr. in Job 1577 colle: 

was the ordinary method of cooking, 
hence Sy bdshal, to boil, is used of cooking in 
general (28135), The vessels used for this purpose . 
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were pots or caldrons of different kinds, which are 
calle by six different names (see below). Some of 
the sacrifices were boiled, having first been flayed, 
’ the fat alone being burned (2 Ch 353). This was 
especially the case with the sacrificial feasts, peace- 
offering, or hostia honorvfica. In boiling, the caldron 
was first partly filled with water, and the flesh put 
in (Ezk 24°); soinetimes milk was used, as Burck- 
hardt describes being done at the present day (i. 63), 
and occasionally the bones were used to make the 
fire burn briskly, as Ezckiel describes. When the 
scum rises it is taken off (Ezk 245, but RV tr. axdp 
hel’Gh, as ‘the rust of the pot,’ not scum, LXX és). 
In Ezk 24 AV tr. opin aaaie ‘spice it well,” 
as if derived from np] to mix spices, but LXX has 
it dkarrwO7n 6 fwuds, and RV renders it ‘make thick 
the broth.’ Spicing, that is, mixing with savoury 
or carminative herbs, was used to render meat 
savoury (Gn 27‘), and such food was called ‘dainty 
meat’ (Pr 23%°® nye mat'am, but called man'am in 
Ps 141‘), Salt was also added, and when boiled 
the broth, p19 mdrak (Is 654 Keré, but the Kethib has 
erak, which means a stew or a mess of mincemeat 
in broth), was served separately (Jg 6%), In 
modern Hebrew, soup is npqp2 rakreketh. The 
broth may be used as a sauce for meat (Burckhardt, 
i. 63), or eaten with bread and butter (Gn 18°), 
Vegetables or rice or meal may. be boiled in it or 
eaten mixed with it. Vegetable food was also 
boiled in water, with butter or with milk, to make 
pottage (Gn 25”, 2 K 4%), which was of the con- 
sistence of thick Scotch broth or thin porridge. 

Roasting was practised with small animals, such 
as the paschal lamb, which was cooked whole (Ex 
12%) over an open fire (Ex 128, 2 Ch 35"), which 
was of wood (Is 44'6), Animals taken in the chase 
were also roasted (715 Adrak, Pr 127), Or the meat 
was baked in an oven, which may have been sunk 
in the ground (see BREAD). The paschal lamb was 
flayed before boing ronsted (2 Ch 35"), Eli’s sons 
(15 24) sinned in that they took part of the flesh, 
which should have been boiled, and roasted it. 
They also seem not to have been content with the 

riestly share, which was ultimately fixed as the 

reast of the peace-offering and the right shoulder 
(I.v 7*-83), The only method of cooking fish men- 
tioned in the Bible is broiling (dxrrés, Lk 24°, see 
Jn 21°) on the coals. In the Gizeh Museum there 
is a representation of shepherds broiling fish over 
the fire, and wiping the ashes from them with little 
bundles of straw (see Perrot-Chipiez, Hist. del Art 
dans Vantiqutté, i.). 

V. VESSELS used in the conveyance and cooking 
of food. There were several kinds of basket (see 
BASKET). The pots were of six kinds: 4. %p gfr, 
LXX défys, called in Jer 14 a sir néphdah or boiling 
caldron. Of this kind were the flesh-pots of Egypt 
(Ex 16°) and the great pot used by the sons of the 
prophets (2 K 4%), as well as the caldron of Ezekiel’s 
visions (115-7 24°), and of Zechariah (14% 2), In the 
list of temple furniture this word is tr. ‘pot’ in 
1K 7® and ‘ pan’ in Ex 278, in which cases it was a 
brazen vessel for ashes, not for boiling. It is tr¢ 
‘washpot’ in Ps 608 and ‘caldrons’ in Jer 52% (RV 
pots). 2. wi ddd, usually tr. basket (which see), 
is the kettle of 1S 2 an the caldron of 2 Ch 35%, 
tr. A€Bys by LXX in the latter case. 8. The pan of 
18 2", 1 1 78, and 2 Ch 4° is 9 kiyyor, LXX A€Bns. 
This word is variously tr. ‘torch’ (Zec 126, RV 
‘pan’), ‘laver,’ or washing vessel (Ex 30! ete.), 
and seems to have been a shallow, wide-mouthed 
utensil. The ov: of Lv 11%, which like the tanndr 
or oven could be broken down, was probably, as AV 
and RV render it in the text, a firchearth of range 
for pots (Vm has ‘stewpan’), perhaps of two 
sides as the dual indicates, LXX yurpbrodes. 4 The 
caldron of Mic 3* is nobp kallahath, similarly tr. 
in 18 2", LXX xerpa, an earthenware vessel for 


boiling. These were slightly glazed by means of 
salt and litharge, This may be referred to in the 
o°;9 or silver dross of Pr 26“. 8. The pot of 1S 2" 
is wip paridr, tr. ‘pan’ in Nu 118 eo) sind g gi? 
it was a pot for holding broth, LXX xurpd. 6. The 
pan of 2 Ch 35" is ny gelahah, This is the word 
tr. ‘cruse’ in 2 K 2”, and ‘dish’ in 2 K 21 and 
Pr 19% (AV tr. it here ‘bosom’ as LXX xéAros). 

The caldron of AV Job 41” is properly translated 
‘rushes’in RV The figure being that leviathan’s 
snortings make the pool in which he swims to boil 
like a caldron and the reeds to seem as if on fire. 

The 25y2 or flesh hook was a brazen fork (Ex 
278), which had three teeth (1S 2"). The hooks of 
Ezk 40 for hanging up the slaughtered carcases of 
the offered animals are called o:noy shéphattaim. 

The firepan or chafing dish of 21K 25" anny 
mahtdh was used for carrying burning coals. 
These vessela were of gold in the first temple. 

The dishes or trays or other vessels in which 
food and drink were served are known by various 
names. Pottage was eaten out of the pot in which 
it was boiled (2K 4”), ‘Thomson describes the 
Bedawin sitting around a large saucepan and 
doubling their brea spoon-fashion to eat their 
lentil pottage (i, 253). Mai of the vessels named 
were employed only in the temple service. 

Span 'Ygartal, LXX yuxrtp, Vulg. phiala, only 
used in Ezr 1 and tr. ‘ charger,’ was a gold bowl or 
basin, said by Ibn Ezra to be the same as that 
called mizrak. 

We 'aggdn, LXX xparhp, used in Ex 248 for a 
wash-vessel or basin for sacrificial blood, made of 

old, silver, or brass. Its plural is tr. cups in Is 
2% ; see also Ca 7?. 

mor ‘dstk, an oil vessel 2K 4? tr. ‘pot,’ after 
Kimehi, but more probably a flask or bottle. 

Wy ’argdz, a coffer or box, which could be slung 
to the side of a cart, such as that in which the 
votive offerings of the Philistines were sent (1 S 67). 

Pap> Saibur a Wide-mouthed bottle or cruse for 
carrying honey (1 K 148). It was of carthenware, 
and so was easily broken (Jer 19! ); LXX renders 
it Bixés, which is the name given by Herodotus to 
the Babylonian casks of palm wine (i. 194). 
Athenmus uses it for a drinking vessel (784 TD). 
In Maltese a large vessel of this kind is called 
bakbyka. 

y'39 gabia’, wine bowls (as Jer 35°, LXX xepdmov), 
of earthenware, from which wine was poured into 

oblets. A silver cup used for drinking and 

ivination Gn 442; LN < xovdv, said to be a Persian 
word, It is used for the pots of wine out of which 
Jeremiah filled the késé¢h for the Rechabites, Jer 
35 


ny meas LXX orperrdv avOéuov, a round vessel 
for holding oil in a lamp Zec 48, the golden cruse of 
Ec 12¢, used also for the rounded bowls above the 
capitals of the temple-pillars in 1K 7% and 2Ch 
414-13) possibly volutes such as those shown on the 
tablet of Samas in the Brit. Museum. 

"> kad, a pail or barrel to hold meal 1 K 17%, or 
water 1K 18%. This name is given to Rebekah’s 
piglet Gn 24" 157. and to Gideon’s men’s pitchers 

g.76; see also Ec 12°, 

‘by kélf, a vessel in general, of gold and silver 
Gn 24%, or of clay Iv 11%, apparently so called 
peserechiye of shape, used for the vessels of the 
temple Is 62", Ezr 17, Nu 4%, 

ola kg, & Wine cup asin Gn 40" 4%, Pharaoh’s 
wine chalice, the cup which passed around the 
circle at a meal 28 12% See also Pr 23!, used 
metaphorically Ps 11° 116", Is 61°, Hab 2" ete. 

“> and 3) were vesscls of measurement, the 
former about 8 bushels, the latter about 4 pints. 
nyo, also a measure, nearly equals the English peck, 
and is a little grenter than the dds or * bushel’ of 
Mt 5%. Seo WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
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sip képhér, a deep cup or chalice as 1 Ch 28”, 
Ezr 1”, and 8”, probably a cup with a cover. 

nano mahdbath, a flat plate(?) for fryin or baking 
bread Lv 6 79, 1 Ch 23%, Ezk 48, See BREAD. 

nanp mahtdh, a firepan 2 K 25%, or an incense 
bowl Lv 16”, a coalpan Ex 278 25%, LXX mupeiov. 

mpin ménalktyah, a sacrificial dish Ex 25% 378, 
Nu 4’, Jer 62", probably a libation vessel. 

ngin médékah, a mortar in which e.g. the manna 
was beaten before being baked Nu 11°, 

pyo a bowl; of these Hiram made a hundred 
2Ch 48,1 K 7%, See Ex 25%, 1 Ch 28! 17, Nu 
738 Zec 9, For the numbers of these g¢idda and 
grovocia see Jos. Ant. VIL. iii. 7, 8. It is a sacri- 
ficial bowl for ueslane ty) the blood in a volume 
against the altar (sce Driver’s note on Am 6°). 

3%) néd, a skin bottle, see above under Wine. 

$33 nebel, a skin of wine 1S 1” 10°, 28 16'; this 
word is also used for an earthen vessel as in Is 22% 
30. It is also the name of a musical instrument, 
a lute (RV) or psaltery or viol Is 5". 

no sph, a basin or bowl for blood Ex 12”, 
Jer 52", for wine Is 51", Zec 123. 

bep séphel, a bowl Jg 5% 6%; LXX Aexdvn; also 
in 1 K 7° and 2 K 12%, 

np pak, a vial or flask of oil 1 S 10!, 2 K 9'; 
LXX ¢axés, probably the same as the dakbuk. 

mops gappahath, a water bottle 15 26%, 1 K 198, 
or an oil bottle 1 K 17; an oryballus or round 
vessel with a narrow neck, see Thomson, ii. 21. 
See 2 K 9-3 for box of ointment. 

nnby gélahah, a dish or bowl in which sacrifices 
were boiled as in 2 Ch 35", or a flat saucer for salt 
2K 2% 2138 Pr 1974 265, 

nyy3y gingencth, in Ex 16%, was the pot in which 
the manna was laid up, & vase or jar according to 
Abu’l Walid and Sa‘a ya 

’ANdBacrpoy of Mt 26‘ was a vessel made of satin 
spar or Oriental alabaster, which is a variegated 
kind of marble of calcium carbonate, not thegypsum 
or calcium sulphate now called alabaster. Vessels 
of this kind are described by Theophrastus (de 
Odoribus, 41) and by Pliny (ix. 56) as elongated 
or pear-shaped with fairly narrow necks. Some 
alabastra were made of glass, gold (Plutarch, 
Vit. Alex.), or earthenware (Epiphanius, de men- 
suris et ponderibus, xxiv. 182). 

I(vag, the charger in which the Baptist’s head 
was sent (Mt 148 1), was a flat dish. Finn refers to 
& case in which some Bedawin sent the head of an 
enemy on a dish on the top of a pillau of rice (p. 35). 
The rapoyls of Mt 23% was a smaller dish on which 
dainty food was served. 

Of other NT vessels, a is the drinking 
cup of Mk 74, and that used at the Last Supper 
Mk 14% ete. &téorns in Mk 74 is a Latinism, a cor- 
ruption of sextarius, a pint measure. The word is 
used by Sicilian writers. xddxcov in the same 

assage is a copper or bronze vessel of any shape. 
Voplar Gwar at the feast at Cana (Jn 2°) were stone 
pitchers of considerable capacity. Early figures 
of these from sarcophagi and from the well-known 
ivory pode in Ravenna are published by Bottari 
and Bandini, and an ancient Aydria is shown as 
one of these in the Ch. of St. Ursula in Cologne; 
for others see Didron, Annales Archéol. xiii. 2. 

VI. The usual MFALS in ordinary life were two— 
a mid-day meal or dinner, and an evening meal or 
supper, which was the more important. Break- 
fast was, and still is, an informal repast. That 
in Jn 213 was a meal after a night of toil, so 
‘dine’ in AV is replaced in RV by ‘ break your 
fast’ eerie he meal at the Pharisee’s 
house in Lk 11® is also, as in RVm, a breakfast or 
early meal. Peter, defending the apostles, points 
out that they could not be drunken, as it was only 
9 o’clock in the morning (Ac 2"). Early drinking 
of wine at such a time was a sign of degradation 


(Is 6"), and eauine in the morning is deprecated as 
culpable luxury (Ke 10**) and out of due season. 

It is still the custom in the East to make the 
morning repast a very slight one—a cup of milk, a 
piece of butter. Robinson describes melted butter 
(semen), or oil poured over bread, asa breakfast dish 
(ii. 70), or cakes baked on the ashes and broken 
up and mixed with butter in a dish (ii. 18). The 
morning meal of the Bedawi is about 9 or 10 
o'clock (Burckhardt, Notcs, i. 69). Drummond 
notices how his negro bearers in tropical Africa 
rose from sleep and began their day’s work without 
food (Tropical Africa, p. 100). 

The mid-day meal or dinner in Egypt was at 
noon (Gn 43!8), and probably was at the same time 
in Palestine (Ru 2), Abstinence from this is 
called fasting (Jg 20%, 1S 1474, 28 1)3 38), Itrom 
these passages it is evident that the people were 
accustomed to ‘eat bread’ at mid-day. God pro- 
mised to Israel bread in the morning and flesh in 
the evening (Ex 16). This early meal is the 
daorov of Lk 14% St. Peter’s intended meal, 
interrupted by Cornelius’ messengers, was at 
12 o'clock. This meal took some time to prepare, 
so the good housewife began to make ready this ph 
while it was yet night (Pr 315), The meal is called 
any 'aruhah, asin Jer 40° 62%, 2 K 25%, and Pr 152. 
The noon meal is described in Lane’s Modern 
HOMER 156 ff. (Gardner's ed.). It sometimes 
was a period of excess (1 K 20'9), 

The supper after the day’s work is done (Ru 37) 
is, and was, the more important meal (sce Burck- 
hardt’s Notes, i. 69), and the one at which flesh 
meat was more commonly used. At these meals 
the whole family was gathered together. Accord- 
ing to Josephus, the law required dinner to be at 
the sixth hour on the Sabbath day (Life, 54), t.¢. 
at I2o’clock; but in § 44 he speaks of feasting with 
his friends at the second hour of the night=8 p.m. 
See also BJ 1. xvii. 4, and the great supper of 
Lk 14354. 

In the patriarchal days they seem to have sat 
on the ground as they do at present. Abraham’s 
guests probably thus sat while he stood and served 
(Gn 18%). Jacob says to his father ‘sit and eat of m 
venison,’ but that was probably because the blin 
old man was recumbent (Gn 27!), Jacob’s sons 
also sat down to eat (Gn 37%), as the Egyptian 
shepherds are represented in a painting from 
Sakkarah, now in the Gizeh Museum. The Levite 
and his concubine sat down to eat (Jg 19°). Saul 
also sat at meat (1 S 20° *4), as did Samuel when 
he brought Saul to feast with him (1 S 9”), and 
Jesse and his family (1S 16"). The old prophet 
and his guest likewise took the forbidden meal 
sitting at a table (1 K 13”). Sitting at meat is 
mentioned in Pr 23', Jer 168, Ezk 44%, Sitting, 
however, might have in some of these cases meant 
reclining, for Oholibah is described as sitting on 
a state y bed with a table prepared before it 
(Ezk 23%), and the pues at Esther's banquet 
reclined on couches (Est 78). The table is also 
mentioned in Ps 23°, Sitting on the proung was, 
however, regarded as a sign of humiliation and 
abasement in prophetic times, as in Is 3% 47! §23, 
Jer 13° RVm, La 2”, Ezk 26%, 

In NT times the usual attitude was reclining 
and resting on the left elbow; as at the supper 
described in Jn 13%, John reclined in front of oux 
Lord, and so when he leant back to speak to Him 
John’s head was on Jesus’ breast. It fins been sup- 
posed from these expressions that the patriarchal 
custom changed, and that the practice of sittin 
as the Egyptians did was adopted by early Israel, 
the fashion changing in later time into the Graco- 
Roman custom of reclining on a couch with a 
cushion for the left elbow, and the right arm free; 
but it is probable that these changes were slight, 
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and that the phrase sitting at meat does not 
specify a posture such as that to which we give the 
name, ius our Lord uses the phrase of the 
attitude in His own time (Ik 148 17? 22%"), and the 
multitude whom He miraculously fed sat down on 
the ground (Jn 6"), Of the tables, we have pre- 
served a figure in the shewbread table on the Arch 
of Titus. They must have been high enough in 
the days of Adonibezek for the 70 captive kings to 
sit on a lower level (Jg 17); but the same phrase is 
used in N'T times of the crumbs falling to the dogs 
under the table (Mt 15”, Mk 7%), and Lazarus is 
said to have sat at table at the feast (Jn 122), 
The couches or mattresses on which the eaters sat 
or reclined are never mentioned except in the cases 
given above, and the stoul in the prophet’s chamber 
18 the only material seat. specified in the OT, except 
‘royal thrones. At ordinary meals it is probable 
that the family squatted around the dish, out of 
which they all helped themselves, even as is done 
at the present day by the Bedawin. Foran account 
of the ancient tables see Athenteus, Deipnosophiste, 
especially ii. 82. The costly couches for reclining, 
with ivory corners, are mentioned in Am 3)? and 
6‘. Homer refers to sitting at food, Jl. x. 578; 
Odysa. i. 145. 

The food at an ordinary meal at present consists 
of messes of lentile-pottage (1) nézfd) eaten with 
bread or wooden spoons (Robinson, ii. 86; Gn 25%), 
Sometimes this is thickened with veyetables, or 
pillaus of rice with or without meat, thin sheets 
of bread serving for plates, and used to sop up the 
gravy (Minn, 24). Sometimes bread, cheese, olives, 
and éeben make up the repast (Finn, 272). Doughty 
describes an Arab meal in which the fumily 
surrounded a vast trencher heaped with boiled 
mutton ‘and great store of girdle bread.’ Pieces 
torn off with the hand from the meat were lapped 
in the thin cakes of bread ond handed to iene 
who could not reach the dish (i. 46). Robinson saw, 
likewise, the guests surrounding a circular tray on 
which was a mountain of pillau of rice boiled with 
butter, and small pieces of meat strewed through 
it. Other dishes used are sausages stuffed with 
rice and chopped meat. Burckhardt gives a graphic 
account of the discomforts of such a fenst to ono 
unaccustomed to Eastern habits, Notes, i. 63. The 
poorer classes of Bedawin live chiefly on bread, 
eaten with raw leeks or radishes for flavouring, 
which is the ‘dinner of herbs’ (Pr 15'7; see Ro 144, 
Dn 1%). For such a meal the son of the prophets 
went out to collect the ’6ré6th or herbs (2 K 4°), 
The Bedawi meal described in Ezk 25° consisted of 
bread, dates, and milk. For an ordinary meal 
there is generally one dish, so that the member of 
the family who cooks, when it is brought in, has 
no further work. Hence our Lord’s remonstrance 
with Martha, that one dish alone was needful 
(Lk 10%). It was the duty of the cook to bring in 
the dishes when prepared (1S 9), and that of the 
head of the family to distribute the portions 
(1S 15), whose size might be varied according to 
his affection for the members of the circle. So 
Joseph gave Benjamin a fivefold mess, and Elkanah 

ave Hannah a doable ortion (but LXX says that 

@ gave her only seplda plav, 
because she had no child). Ver often, however, 
the circle help themselves when they can reach the 
dish, and as the meat has heen cut up before being 
cooked it does not need an carving, At the 
present day the Mussulmans anne water or milk 
or leben with their meals, but probably in earlier 
times wine was uscd as adrink. In ancient times 
barley or polenta. was used as rice is now, and the 

Iau was the #rgirwudva xpéa of the classics (see 
eee de Primit. Oblatione). The food carried 
on journeys consisted of bread, cakes of figs or 
raisins, parched corn, and water. The good 
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Samaritan carried also wine and oil. Dough is 
sometimes carried tied in a wallet or cloth (see 
Doughty, i. 231). 

VII. FEASTS, or special meals, were provided 
on particular occasions, and are frequently men- 
tioned. These were of various kinds—(1) Feasts of 
hospitality for the entertainment of strangers 
Gn 18%), These might be at any time—Abra- 

am’s was at the heat of the day, Lot’s (Gn 19?) 
was in the evening. For such feasts at the present 
day see Burckhardt, Robinson, Doughty, ete. 
(2) Entertainments of friends specially invited 
(Lk 14% and many other passages). These were 
usually evening feasts, (3) Religious or sacrificial 
feasts, non-Jewish or Jewish, ‘eating bread before 
God’ (Ex 181%), eating of sacrifices (Ex 345 2982, 
Lv 196, Nu 2912, Dt 127 2767, 1§ 9! 28 gi, 
1 K 1° 3", Zeph 17); also at the offering of tithes (Dt 
14%), Closely allied were (4) anniversary feasts, 
such as Passover (Ex 12)4), Purim (Est 9*4), and the 
Lord’s Supper. (5) Celebrations of the completion 
of a great work, such as the building of the temple 
(2 Ch 7°), the carrying home of the ark (258 6%), 
a great deliverance (Jy 16%), or the ratification of 
a treaty (Gn 26” and 31%). (6) At the beginning 
of a great work or laying a foundation. A refer- 
ence to such a feast is in Pr 9'5, (7) Harvest. 
homes (Ix 23'°), phee peeing (1S 25%, 28 13%), 
vintage (Jg 9”), and other agricultural cvents, 
were likewise the occasions of feasting. (8) 
Family events were celebrated by feasts of 
relatives and friends: circumcision (Lk 25-59), 
weaning (Gn 218), marriage (Jn 2!, Gn 29%, To 
8, Jg 14, Mt 22%), the return of a wanderin 
member (Lk 15%), funerals (2 5 3°, Jer 16’, Hos 9, 
To 4"), Birthday feasts were not common among 
Jews, some of whom thought them profane (Light- 
foot, Iselius), probably because other nations, such 
as the Persians, honoured them so conspicuously 
(see Herod. i. 133). Birthday feasts are mentioned 
in Gn 40”, Job 14, Mt 148%), Amony modern Jews 
the cireumcision feast isan important occasion (see 
CIRCUMCISION). 

Any such feast was called nvm mishtch, the 
primary meaning of which is a banquet of wine, 
kuch as that given by queen Esther (Est 5¢ 77). 
Abraham’s feast at Isanc’s weaning is called a 
mishteh gdadol, or great drinking. Job feared lest 
his sons should Be led into excess at their periodic 
feasts (1°) Such drinking feasts are specially 
mentioned in 1 S 25%, 2 § 134, Dn 5!, and reprobated 
by the prophets Amos (6°) and Isaiah (5%), In 
te NT xGpuo are spoken of in Ro 13, Gal 5%, 
and 1P 4%, The feast in 2K 68 is named mp 
kérdh, perhaps becanse the prisoner guests sat in 
@ ring (cf. 35) in 1S 16"), 

For these banquets the food animals were slain 
early in the day (Is 228 Pr 92, Mt 22) and a 
second invitation sent to remind just before the 
feast (Est 6, Pr 98, Mt 22°), The guests on arrival 
were sometimes welcomed with a kiss (To 78, Lk 
7® ; see Goezius, de Osculo, in Ugolini, xxx.), and 
provided with water to wash their hands, as they 
put their hands in the common dish (Mk 73; see 
Odyss. i. 136). These washings were made burden- 
some by traditional rituals (Mk 77). When the 
Visitors came from a distance they were supplied 
with water to wash their feet. So Abraham did 
for the angels at their noontide feast (Gn 18*), and 
Lot for their evening feast (Gn 19%). So the old 
man at Gibeah did for the Levite and his concu- 
bine (Jg 191), See our Lord’s rebuke to Simon 
(Lk 74), His own practice (Jn 134), and apostolic 
reference (1 Ti 5%). The anointing of puesta is 
referred to in Ps 23°, Am 6°, Lk 7%, Jn 12° (see 
ANOINTING; and in addition to the literature 
uoted there, see Weymar, de Unctione Sacra 
eb. in Ugolini, xii.; Reinerus and Verwey, de 
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Unctionibus, and Graberg, de unctione Christs in 
Bethania, in Ugolini, xxx.). The crowning of 

ests with zarlands is mentioned in Is 28!, Wis 
8 Jos. Ant. xIx. ix. 1. See Plutarch, Symp. 
1. i. 3, and Martial, x. 19. After these pre- 
liminaries they sat down, males and females 
together (Ru 24,158 14, Job 4, Lk 10%) ; and grace 
was said in Jewish feasts (Mt 141% Lk 9'6, Jn 64). 
The guests were arranged in order of rank (Gn 
43%, 1S 922 20°, Lk 14%, Mk 12%, Jos. Ant. Xv. 
ii. 4), the highest occupying the ‘chief room,’ 
the seat on the protoklisia. In Assyr. feasts they 
are represented as sitting (Layard, Nineveh, ui. 411). 
For Jewish practice see above. According to the 
Tosaphoth to Berachoth, vi., each guest had a 
separate table, but Pr 23! speaks of sitting at meat 
with the host ; and David says that he sat at table 
with Saul (1S 205), The food was distributed 
either by the cook or by the head of the house 
(28 6, Gn 43%), and the most honoured guest 
received the largest portion (Gn 43%; see Herod. 
vi. 57), or else the tit-bit (1S 9%). To guests who 
could not come, presents of food were sometimes 
sent (28 115, Neh 8, Est 919-24), 

At a feast in NT times the guests reclined on a 
triclinium, the couches being arranged on three sides 
of a square, the fourth side being open for serving, 
and strangers might stand arouma on the outer 
side (sce Rashi, ad Berachoth, 466. 16; Pesachim, 
vii. 13). A wine cup was passed round con- 
taining wine mixed with three parts of water 
(Shabbath, viii. 1); to this there are many meta- 
phorical allusions in which the cup in the hand of 
the Lord is spoken of (Ps 755, Jer 25"; see Buxtorf, 
Synagog. Jud, xii. 242, und Werner, de Poculo 
Benedictionis), The guests were entertained with 
music (2 8 19%, Is 5, Am 645, Lk 15%; see 
Maimonides, de Jejuniis, 5), duncing (Mt 14°), and 
riddles (J¢ 14!*), After the feast the hands were 
washed, as they were soileadl by eating. Finn saw 
a guest tuking handfuls of buttered rice from the 
dish, out of which he squeezed the butter between 
his fingers and licked it as it flowed down (Byeways, 
171; Burckhardt, Notes, i. 63). Grace was said at 
the close of the meal (Dt 8!°, Ro 148; see Berachoth, 
vi. § 8). Wedding feasts were given by the bride- 
groom (Jy 14!"), but the arrangements were carried 
out under the direction of a symposiarch or ruler 
of the feast, and they sometimes lasted seven days 
(Jn 2°, To 78; see Selden, de Uxor. /Tcb. ii. 11). 
Wedding garments given to guests are mentioned 
in Mt 22", 

The giver of the feast sometimes marked dis- 
tinguished guests by giving them a sop of bread 
held between the thumb and finger. A ywplov of 
this kind dipped in the haréseth was given by our 
Lord to Judas. Sops are used to catch and convey 

ieces of meat (Lane, i. 193; Burckhardt, i. 63). In 
roverbs the laziness of the sluggard is said to be 
such that he will not even lift up a sop (19% 261°). 

For metaphorical allusions to feasts see Is 25°; 
the feast of angels at the finishing of creation is 
referred to in Job 38’. For Jewish feasts in 
general see Buxtorf, de convivits vet. Hebreorum. 
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tanicon, Amst. 1748; Hiller, Hiero ace Ttibingen, 1723; Rosen- 
miller, Botany of the Bible, inburgh, 1840. For customs, 
Burckhardt, Reisen in Syrien, Palastina, etc. (ed. Gesenius), 
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tn Palestine. Talmudic quotations in the above article are from 
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FOOL.—A.INOT. Thewordstr‘ by ‘fool,’ ‘folly,’ 
‘foolishness,’ are the following: 4. 53}, n93; (opp. 
oop in Dt 32°, see Driver, ad Joc., and on 227! 32)5- 3!), 
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2. S:pa, dpa, nper, mornp, Dap, bpp, mdz0 (the root 
203 means possibly ‘ to be thick, plump, sluggish ’), 
8. dyn, “dug, nbax (root-conception possibly the same 
as in the preceding). 4. 9inp, mddia, mbdin (from 
a root suggesting the idea of wild frantic folly). 
§. vpn, Apon (from a root ‘to be insipid’), only in 
Job 17 242, Jer 23, 6, adpn caproned by Dillm. to 
be connected with Eth. éahala, ‘to err’), Job 4'8, 

All these terms denote something distinct from 
imbecility on the one hand and insanity on the 
other hand. It isin the forms under 4 only that 
the notions of ‘folly’ and ‘madness’ come together 
(cf. Job 1227, Is 44” with 1 S 213, Jer 25%). As a 
rule, different words (derivatives from yi) are used 
for ‘madman? and ‘madness.’ The O'T idea of 
‘folly’ can be best understood from the antithesis 
it forms to ‘ wisdom.’ Wisdom is not a theoretical 
or abstractly scientific apprehension of things, but 
such a practical immediate insight into their 
reality and manner of action as enables one to use 
them to advantage. Correspondingly, a fool is not 
one who is deficient in the power of logical thought, 
but one who lacks the natural discernment and 
tact required for success in life. Both wisdom and 
folly are teleological conceptions, and rest on the 
principle of adjustment to a higher law for some 
practical purpose. This general idea is, however, 
applies with considerable variety as to particular 
shades of meaning. 

(a) In the widest sense folly is lack of common- 
sense in ordinary affairs (Gn 31%, 1 $ 25% (5), 1533], 
26% [700], 28 15%! [520]). Here the clement of un- 
reasonableness and inexpediency is most prominent. 

(6) A moral and religious element enters into the 
conception where it expresses flagrantly sinful 
conduct such as offends against the fundamental 
pueLee of natural law and usage. In this sense 

cols are great sinners—impious, reprobate people. 

But the original idea is retained in so far as the 
thought of sudden divine retribution lies in the 
background, it being considered the height of folly, 
by violating the elementary rules of religion and 
morality, to ex 00s: one’s self to the untimely end 
which frequently befalls the fool (Jos 7", 28 38 
(cf. Driver, in loco), Job 2! 308 5% 8 (all $33, naib 
Ps 107!" [>]). A profounder and more spiritual- 
ized turn is given to this idea in some of the psalms, 
where it is applied to sin as such (Ps 38° 69° [nbax], 
ef. 28 2410 toes) This whole usage, with its 
identification of what is sensible and right, be- 
speaks a high development of the popular moral 
sense in Israel. 

(c) A special usage connected with the foregoing 
characterizes as folly sexual sins of various kinds 
(Gn 347, Dt 2271, Jg 19% 8-34 209-10 Jer 29%), The 
Ruane, phrase is ‘folly in Israel,’ ‘which ought 
not to be done,’ the implication being that such 
offences go against oll reason in undermining the 
foundations of society as well as destroying the 
holiness of Israel. 53) and n)3} are regularly used 
in this meaning; a synonym is 7 ‘lewdness’ ; 
cf. further the sense of m3) in Hos 2", and of the 
verb in passages like Jer 142}, Mic 7°, Nah 3°; 
further, 793} in Job 42°, 

(2) Inasmuch as in the Mosaic law a special norm 
has been given for the wise guidance of Israel’s 
life, disregard of this law is equivalent to foolish- 
ness. Apostate Israel is ‘a foolish (>3}) people 
and unwise’ (Dt 32°): the Gentiles, not Noareatedl of 
such a revelation, are ‘a foolish nation,’ ‘a no- 
peonley (Dt 327; cf. Dt 4°, Jer 4” [590]). The 

eathen diviners stand revealed as fools when the 
divinely-guided course of history foretold to Israel 
mocks their prognostications (Is 191-18 44%, Ezk 133), 
Especially the higher classes among Israel might be 
expected to have profited by this wisdom (Jer 5°). 

(e) A more specialized meaning is assumed by the 
term ‘fool’ in the so-called Hokhma-literature of 
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the OT (Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and some psalms 
and prophetic passages). Here also foolishness is 
the opposite of wisdom. But wisdom has developed, 
out of the unreflecting instinctive gift of seeing 
right and doing right, into the conscious art of 
successfully ordering the whole of individual life 
and conduct in hamnony with the teleological 
principles of the divine government of the world, 
especially a4 embodied in the revealed law. Hence 
wisdom and folly are here introduced as personi- 
fications ; and lis divine wisdom, as the arclhie- 
typal source of every teleological arrangement, 
is distinguished from human wisdom. Wisdom in 
this sense is ‘practical virtuosity in the entire 
domain of ethics’ (Richm); it is equivalent to 
methodically entice religion and mornlity, as 
appears from the frequent interchange between it 
and the terms denoting piety and righteousness. 
Folly, asits contrast, is presented under two aspects, 
being either confined te a simple disregard of the 
rules of wisdom, or proceeding to open denial of the 
principle of divine government on which these 
rules are based. In the former character the fool 
is elaborately depicted in Proverbs. Wile wisdom 
consists primarily in circumspect behaviour, self- 
control, self-restraint, and teachableness, the fool 
is he who lets his undisciplined nature have free 
play—-the self-reliant, self-pleased, arrogant, indo- 
cile, hasty with words, contentions, envious, quick 
to anger, intemperate, credulous, sluggish, piven 
to pursuit of vain things, unable to conceal his 
own folly and shame. <As easily seduced, he is 
called ‘ny ‘simple,’ as unreceptive of instruction 
either hy counsel or experience 5°77, as by nature 
stupid sy3, as insensible to the claims of God or 
man 53); cf. the definition of $3) in Is 328 (in Pr 
9) occurs only 177%) 3022, Sux 19t., Sn 49 t.). 

Folly, in the most advanced sense st a systema- 
tically conceived and applied theory of life opposed 
to that of wisdom, is equivalent to practical atheism. 
The fool (93}) is he who has said in his heart, 
‘There is no God’; by which, not a theoretical 
denial of the divine existence, but a practical 
negation of God’s moral government is meant 
(Ps 14! 531 89%, Is 0!7). Synonymous with $3) in 
this meaning is yo ‘mocker.’ 

B. IN NT. Analogies for most of the above 
meanings may be found in NT, usually with asome- 
what Jarger admixture of the intellectual element. 

(a) Foolishness appears as the lack of common- 
sense perception of the reality of things natural 
and spiritual, or as the imprudent ordering of 
one’s life in regard to salvation; d&dpwr, pwpds, 
dydaros (Mt. 776 23" BI) Lk 11 1270 24%, Gal 3}: 8), 

(6) The OT 53) as a moral reprobate reappears 
in the pwpé of Mt 5%, a term of opprobrium dis- 
tinguished by its ethical import from the Aramaic 
‘Paxd, vecurring in the same verse and expressing 
merely intellectual imbecility. 

(c) Of the natural foolishness belonging to the 
heathen mind, the only remedy for which lies in 
the wisdom supplied hy revelation, we read in Ro 
2”, Tit 3%. ‘The counterpart of the OT idea of 
the Inw ns an institution for the wise guidance 
of Israel is furnished by St. Paul, who represents 
the Beene) as a teleological arrangement in which 
the highest wisdont is manifested and recognized 
hy the believer (Ro 11°), Inasmuch, however, as 
the Gentile mind sustains a radically wrong re- 
lation to the moral world, it fails to see this 
marvellous adaptation and decries the yospel as 
foolishness. Even the converted Greek is under 
temptation to justify its reasonableness from the 
worile oint of view by such a presentation as will 
materially alter its character. Hence the sharp 
antithesis, 1 Co 12°42 31-3 410 the wisdom of the 
world is foolishness to God, the foolishness of 
Christ crucified is the wisdom of God. 


(7) In Ro 16, Eph 5")? we are reminded of 
the Hoklima usave. ‘The fool under whose mask 
St. Paul speaks 2 Co 11) corresponds in a formal 
sense to the boasting fool of Proverbs. 

Lrreratoure.—Bruch, Weishettslehre der Hebrder; Oheyne, 
Job and Solomon; Oremer, Worterb, der NT Gr., 8.vv, cogs, 
gogic ; Delitzsch, Proverbs (Introduction); Kuyper, 2’ncycl. 
ii. 65-71; Ochler, Theol. of O7, part iii.; Richm, Attest, 
Theologie, 850-359; Siegfried, Philo ron Alexandrien; Simend, 
Lehrb, der alttcst. Religionsgeschichte, 508-525. 

GEERHARDUS VOS. 

FOOLERY.—Sir 22" ‘Talk not much with a 
fool... and thou shalt never be defiled with his 
fooleries’ (ob uy podrvvdys ev rye évtwayu@ avrod BS, 
-yuart As RV ‘thou shalt not be defiled in his 
onslaught’). The form in A, évrlvayyua, is found in 
Aq. at Is 28? 32%, and in Symm. Theod. at Is 287; 
neither form elsewhere in Greek. The verb from 
which the subst. is derived, évtiydoow, is used in 
LXX, 1 Mac 2° and 2 Mac 4"! of casting stones, and 
in 2 Mac 11 of charging an enemy. It is probably 
with the last passage in mind that RV renders 
‘onslaught.’ Ederslicim (Speaker's Com.) prefers 
the more etymological tr® ‘that which he throws 
out,’ but understands that either sa/iva is meant 
literally, or that itis used figuratively for foolish 
words ; Bissell follows Fritzsche and Bunsen, and 
renders slaver, ‘which, of course, is used for low 
and foolish words,’ Tor the Eng, word, ef. Shaks, 
Winter's Tale, 111. ii. 185-—~ 

‘Thy tyranny 
Together working with thy jealousics,—- 
Fancies too weak for boys, too green and idle 
For girls of nine,—O, think, what they have done, 
And then run mad, indeed ; stark mad! for all 
Thy bygone fooleries were but spices of it.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

FOOT (5x, ro’s).—There are various ideas con: 
nected with the foot due to its position as the 
lowest part of the human body. 

1, Sudjection, Jos 10%, 28 22, Is 49%, 1 Co 15% 37, 
The foot on the neck is seen on the Evyptian 
monuments, The promise made to Joshua of 
possessing every place that the sole of his foot 
should tread upon, is literally claimed and acted 
upon by Islam. The Sultan is the Shadow of God, 
the token of the Almighty’s presence and power ; 
military conquest is therefore a triunph of the 
faith and an inalienable possession. After the war 
with Greece in 1897, this article of belief created a 
religions dilemma with regard to withdrawing from 
conquered Thessaly. 

2. Mumility, as in the relationship of disciple 
sitting at the feet of master (Dt 338, Lk 10°, Ac 228), 
and generally of inferior to superior in the act of 
obeisance and worship (Nu 164, Rn 2!, Ezk 113, 
Mt 18”, Rv 5" etc.). Such prostration forms part 
of the ordinary Moslem devotions. 

3. Defilement, Ex 3°. Contact with the common 
earth was considered defiling, and gave rise to the 
Oriental rule about removing the shoe, and on 
certain occasions washing the feet before entering 
sacred places, such as buildings devoted to worship, 
shrines, and in houses the carpeted rooms where 
prayer is offered. Shaking the dust from the feet 
is an easy and often-repeated act on the dusty 
roads of the East. The shoe or slipper is not 
usually removed, but the foot is held out and 
shaken with the shoe hanging down from the toes, 
until the dust falls out. It was a symbol of scorn- 
ful and complete rejection (Mt 104, Ac 13). The 
same thought is now more commonly expressed by 
shaking the collar of the coat (cf. Ac 18°), 

The feet were put in stocks (Job 13°"), fastened 
with fetters (Ps 105'8; sce CHAIN). They were 
also adorned with anklets (Is 3'). 

When the word of God is called a lamp to the 
feet (Ps 119"), the reference is to village or town 
life, with ditches, refuse, and dogs in the pathway. 
A lantern was carried in the hand, or by a servant 
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walking in front. Until recently, before the 
streots bevan to be lit by lainps at distant intervals, 
any one found walking at night without a lantern 
was liable to be arrested as a thief. In the 
journeys of the desert the direction is by the stars ; 
or where there is a path the horse or bagyage 
animal is trusted to keep it. 

Washing the feet was rendered necessary by the 
heat and dust of the road, and by the open sandals 
or loose shoes that were worn. As an attention 
rendered to a guest, both on account of the 
humility of the service and the comfort to the 
traveller, it belonged to the inner graces of hospi- 
tality (Lk 7%, Jn 13°, 1 Ti 5%). 

For ‘ foot-brendth,’ Dt 25, RV gives ‘ for the sole 
of the f. to tread upon.’ For ‘ foot’ of laver Ex 38% 
RV gives ‘ base’ (13). By the lex talionis (Ex 21%, 
Dt 19%) * foot for foot’ was exacted. In Dt 1P° a 
contrast is drawn between the climate and the 
methods of cultivation characteristic of Palestine 
and of Egypt. When Israel was in the last-named 
country they ‘sowed their seed and watered it with 
the foot.’ ‘The reference here appears to be to the 
use of some machine by which water was raised and 
" distributed forirrigation purposes (see Lane, Afudern 
Egyptians, ed. 1871, ii. 25 ff), but the precise 
method is doubtful (cf. the full and interesting note 
in Driver’s Deut. p. 129, and in 2nd ed. p. xx1i).* 

G. M. MACKIE. 

FOOTMAN.—This word is used in two different 
senses: 1. A foot-soldier, always in plu. ‘footmen,’ 
foot-soldiers, infantry. The Heb. is either ‘$n 
ragli (always sing. except Jer 125, where the mean- 
ing is, however, not foot-soldiers but foot-runners ; 
see below), or more fully 39 why ish ragli (dg 203, 
2554, 1 Ch 18*19!%), The Greek is mostly mefol 
(1 Es 85, Jthi 14 25 1% 23 720 97, Oo Mac 114 13°), but we 
also find dyvdpés 1 Mac 94, Pddayé 1 Mac 10%, duvd- 
pees 1 Mac 12, and wetixol (x! -4)) 1 Mac 165 Foot- 
men probably composed the whole of the Isr. 
forces (1S 42° 15*) before the time of David, From 
Solomon’s day onwards Israel certainly possessed 
also chariots and cavalry (1 K 4° RY) See 
Army. ‘The Eng. word is used freely in old 
writers in this sense, as Malory, Morte Darthur, 
I. ix. ‘And when he came to the sea he sent home 
the footimen again, and took no more with him 
but ten thousand men on horseback’; I. xiv. ‘ever 
in saving of one of the footinen we lose ten hourse- 
mien for him,’ 

2. A runner on foot: 1S 2217 ‘And the king 
said unto the footmen that stood about hin, Turn, 
and slay the priests of the LORD’ (o'y7 razim; 
AVm ‘or guard, Heb. runners’; RV ‘guard,’ 
RVm ‘feb. runners’), ‘Runners’ would be the 
literal, and at the same time the most appropriate 
tr. The king had a body of runners about him, 
not so much to guard his person as to run his 
errands and do his bidding. ‘They formed a recog: 
nized part of the royal state (1S 8", 28 15!); the 
served as executioners (1S 22!7, 2K 10°); and, 
accompanying the king or his general into battle, 
they brought back official tidings of its progress or 
event (28 18%, and see AHIMAAZ). Out of this 
running messenger the Persian kings developed a 
regular postal system (Est 3'5, and see Post). 

unners were at one time in England an essential 
part of a nobleman’s train. Thus Prior (1718), 
Alma, i. 58— 
‘Like Footmen running before Coaches 
To tell the Inn what Lord approaches.’ 
But the Bee (1791) says ‘their assistance was 
often wanted to support the coach on each side, to 

“In modern ion where level irrigated ground like that of 
Eeypt is planted with vegetables or mulberry trees in rows, 
the fleld or patch is laid out in shallow drills, and, ag each re- 
ceives its sufficiency of water, a little earth is taken from the 


end of the next drill and patted by the naked foot into a dam, 
oo that the water may pass to the drill next in order. 


revent it from being overturned.’ The modern 
ootman has a different function, but he is the 
lineal desvendant of the ‘runniny footman,’ as he 
came to be called, of an earlier day. 

In Jor 125 both the Heb. (0°53) and the Eng. 
(footmen) seem to be used in the more veneral 
sense of racers on foot: ‘If thou hast run with the 
footmen, and they have wearied thee, then how 
canst thou contend with horses?’ Cf. Webster 
(1654), Appius and Virg. 1. i.— 

‘T have heard of cunning footmen that have worn 
Shoes made of lead, some ten days ‘fore a race, 
To give them nimble and more active feet.’ 
J. UASTINGS. 

FOOTSTOOL.— Although this word occurs re- 
peatedly in the Bible, it is remarkable that on] 
twice at most is it used in its literal sense. In O' 
it appears in 2 Ch 9! as tr® of v9 (fr. wap ‘tread 
under foot’), the golden footstool of Solomon’s 
throne, but here Kittel (see his note in Llaupt’s 
OT) would read &33 ‘lamb.’ The one clear refer- 
ence to a literal footstool is in Ja 2° ‘sit under my 
footstool’ (brorddibv pov). Everywhere elso, both in 
OT (1 Ch 283, Is 66', La 2', Ps 99° 110! 1327, in 
all of which it is tr" of oro29 ong, the word o77 being 
poet. or late) and NT (Mt 5°, Mk 12%, Lk 208, Ac 2 
7”, He 1% 10", all vzorddiov rev roddy, tr by RV 
with strict accuracy ‘footstool of my [thy, his] 
fect’ instead of AV ‘my (thy, his] footstool *),* it 
is used metaphorically. Originally ‘377 059, spoken of 
God, seems to have designated the ark, 1 Ch 28?, 
but was naturally extended to include the whole 
of the temple, La 2! (see notes of Thenius and Liéhr), 
Ps 99° 1327 (cf. Is 60%, Iezk 437). In Ps 110! the 
vanquished foes of the Messianic King are put as 
a footstool under His fect. In Is 66! curth is the 
footstool of Lim whose throne is heaven. 

J. A, SELBIR. 

FOR.—Both as prep. and as conj. ‘for’ has some 
archaic or obscure uses that deserve attention. 

1, When the meaning is on account of, as Gn 208 
‘Behold thou art but a dead man, for the woman 
which thou hast taken’ (oy, KV ‘because of’), 
The RV has chanved ‘for’ into ‘ because of? in 
Ezk 6" (Heb. 5x); Gn 203, Est 9°°, Hos 9% (Heb. 
2x); Lv 164, La 433, Dn 5!® (Heb po); 28 13? (Heb. 
may3); 2K 168, Jer 97 38° (Hels 159); Jer 11” 
(Hleb. $932): and into ‘by reason of? in Ly 1724+ 
(IIcb. 3); Dt 2847, Is 319, Ezk 278, Hos 8!, Zee 2° 
(Lieb. jo). In NT did, ev, évexa, éxi with dat. and 
did with acc. are all used in this sense, and tré 
‘for.’ When the Gr. is éd, with ace., RV changes 
‘for’ into ‘ because of’ in Jn 4%, Ro 3 135, 1 Co 75, 
Col 15, He 2”, Rev 42; and into Sby reason of’ in 
1 Co 7, 2Co 9%, He 5% For this meaning ef. 
Chaucer, Lomaunt, A 1564--- 

* Abouton it is gras springing, 
For moiste so thikke and wel lyking, 
That ib ne may in winter dye, 
No more than may the seo be drye.’ 


Sometimes the meaning approaches that of against, 
as 2 K 16 ‘the king’s entry without, turned he 
from the house of the Lorp for the king of 
Assyria’ (382, RV ‘because of’); s0 Ps 27" Wyc. 
‘dresse thou me in thi path for myn enemyes’ ; 
and Is 32? Cov. ‘ He shalbe unto men, as a defence 
for the wynde, and as a refuge for the tempeste.’ 
2. For means instead of, or in exchange for, as 
in Jn 8’ ‘the great horn was broken; and for it 
came up four notable ones’ (nja, RV ‘instead of 
it’); Is 617 ‘ For your shame ye shall have double ; 
and for confusion they shall rejoice in their 
portion’ (npn); so Nu 8'8 (npn, RV ‘instead of’); 


* In Mt 2244 for AV ‘till I make thine enemies thy footstool’ 
RY gives ‘till I put thine enemies under thy feet’ (tat dy Oe vous 
ixDpovs vov Uwexara [TR ivoredsoy) ray wodar rae: 

+ On the translation and meaning of this important passage 
see especially Kalisch, tm loc. 
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Gn 477 (3, RV ‘in exchange for’); Pr 218 (5, RV 
‘in the stead of’); Nu 18" (ada, RV ‘in return 
for’). Cf. Philem™® Wyc. ‘now not as a servaunt, 
but fgr a servaunt a most dere brother.’ 

3./¥or is occasionally equivalent to as: Is 43° 
‘Lyave Egypt for thy ransom’ (7723, RV ‘as thy 
ransom’) ; Me 214 ‘they took him for a prophet’ 
(ws); 1 P28 Snot using your liberty for a cloke of 
maliciousness’ (ws). Cf. Merlin (E.1.'T.S.), iii. 642, 
‘Thei clayme Bretaigne for thiers, and I clayme 
Rome for myne’; Defoe, ob. Crusve (Gold Treas. 
ed. p. 522), ‘I was never pursued for a Thief 
before.’ 

4. For, as a conj., 1s used to introduce the cause 
or reason. Sometimes modern usage would prefer 
‘because’ or ‘seeing that,’asin Wyclif, Select Works, 
ili, 105, ‘And for God made alle thinges to help of 
mankynde, therfore we sholde axe thes thynges of 
God’; and p. 110, ‘And ones they reprovede 
Crist, for his disciples wesche nought here hondes 
whanne they sholde cete, as here custome was’ ; 
and Tindale’s tr® of 1 Jn 3" in Expositions, 19), 
‘And wherefore slew he him? For his deeds were 
evil, and his brother’s righteous’ (in edd. of NT 
1526 and 1534 ‘because’). So in some places of 
AV, as Jn 1147 ‘What do we? for this man doeth 
many miracles.’ In the foll. passages RV changes 
‘fur’ into ‘because’: Nu 21727)432!4 Dt 147, 1S 9%, 
Job 15% 32", Jer 20" 614, Ezk 36, Dn 9”, Mt 23%, 
Lk 13 44 6 21, Ac 22'8 Eph 5%, Ph 1%, 1 P43, 
1 Jn 3°, Rev 12)2; to which Amer. RV adds Jer 
37,1 Jn 3%. Some of those changes, however, are 
due to a change in the conatruction of the sentence, 
especially Ezk 3614, There is, indeed, no glaring] 
obsolete example of ‘for’ in this sense in AV, such 
pe we find so often in Shaks, Cf. Tempest, 1. ii. 


ee 


‘And, for thou wast a spirit too delicate 
To act hor earthy and abhorred commands, 
Refusing her grand hests, she did confine thee, 


Into a cloven pine.’ ; 


5. The foll. phrases are archaic or obsolete: 
(1) For all, Ps 78° ‘For all this they sinned still’ 
(nii-Son); Jn 21 ‘for all there were so many, yet 
was not the net broken’ (rocovrwy byrwv). Cf, 
Chaucer, Anightes Zale, 1162— 


‘The sowe freten the child right in the cradel ; 
The cook y-scalded, for al his longe Iadet.’ 


(2) For because, Gn 22'* ‘By myself have I sworn, 
saith the Lorb, for because thou hast done this 
thing . .. that in blessing I will bless thee’ (jy: °> 
we, RV ‘because’); Jg 6% ‘Alas, O Lord God ! for 
because I have seen an angel of the LORD face to 
face’ (}27°5y-"2, RV ‘forasmuch as’). So Knox, /ist. 
110, ‘Let him be judged of you both foolish, and 
your mortall enemie: Foolish, for because he 
understood nothing of Gods approued wisdome ; 
and enemie unto you, because he laboured to 
separate you from Gods favour’; and p. 159, ‘One 
of the Bishops sons thrust thorow with a Rapier 
one of Dundie, for because hee was looking in at 
the Girnel door’; Barlowe, Dialoge, 76, ‘TW. Why 
do ye thien ues the vniuersall churche, because 
some of them noughte. MW. Mary for because 
the more somme of the enyll, surmountethe the 
lesse number of the pood.’ (3) For that=be- 
cause,’ Ex 1678 (2), % ‘See, for that the Lorp hath 
given you the Sabbath, therefore he giveth you on 
the sixth day the bread of two days’ (°2); 1 Es 7'5 
(8r:), 1 Mac 4% (xal, RV ‘and’); Jn 12% 2Co 1% 
(RV ‘that’), 1 Ti V3 (all 87); He 7 (et, RV ‘if’) 
5? (¢wel), 2Co 54 (TR dred}, edd. éf’ 5), Ro 512 (é¢’ 6), 
Ja 4° ‘For that ye ought to sny’ (dvri rob dNéyew, 
RVm ‘Instead of your saying’). RV shows a 
fondness for this phrase, omitting it from AV onl 

where marked above, and adding Jg 52°", Ezk 165 
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23 (Heb. 3); Nu 12! Neh 2, Is 19% (Heb. 
awry); Jn 2% (da 76 with inf.); 2 Th 2" (dr). Cf. 
Shaks. Jer. of Venice, 1. iti. 43— 

*T hate him for he is a Christian, 

But more for that in low simplicity, 

He lends out money gratis.’ 
(4) For to: The infinitive of purpose used often to 
be strengthened by for, an idiom that is still in use 
locally. Thus Gn 43” Tind. (1530), ‘Joseph made 
hast (for his hert dyd melt upon his brother) and 
soughte for to wepe’ (changed in Matthew’s Bible 
of 1537 into ‘where’); Pr. Bk. 1549 (Keeling, p. 
33), ‘To be a light for to lighten the Gentiles’ (the 
‘for’ is SHitreal in the 1552 ed. and afterwards) ; 
Fuller, Holy Warre, 215, ‘As for his good father, 
he was content to let go the staff of his age for to 
be a prop to the Church.’ Although in AV this 
‘for’ seems always to express purpose, it was 
formerly added to the infin, even when no pur- 
pose was expressed, as Berners, Froissart, I. cxxvl., 
‘The king of England being at Airaines wist not 
where for to pass the river of Somme.’ The ‘for’ 
is retained or omitted in AV at the mere good 
pleasure of the translators. Moon (Jecles, English, 
117) gives a curious list: Gn 318 ‘for to go,’ Ru 18 
‘to go’; Is 41% ‘for to come,’ Jer 404 ‘to come’; 
Gn 4157 ‘for to buy,’ 427 ‘to buy’; and so on 
through a list of fifteen couples. The RV for the 
most part Jeaves these inconsistencies alone; but 
it adds some of its own. Thus in AV ta is tr@ 
‘for to’ in Mk 3”, Jn 10" 1153, Ac 17 295, Eph 235, 
Rev 9% 124; RV changes all into ‘that’ with subj, 
except Ac 225, which it leaves untouched. Again, 
in Mt 118 RV retains ‘for to see,’ but in the 
parallel passage, Lk 7*!, omits the ‘for,’ though the 
Greck is the same. 

6. ‘lor’ as the tr® of dvrl, wepl, or brdép (and it is 
the frequent rendering of each of these prepositions) 
assumes considerable theological importance. The 
RV has been particularly careful and discriminat- 
ing in this case. Beyond that, the English reader 
must consult the exeyectical commentaries, and 
such articles as ATONEMENT, PROPITIATION. 

J. HASTINGS. 

FORAY occurs once in RV (2S 3" ‘from a 
foray,’ AV ‘from [pursuing] a troop’). The Heb. 
word Wa, which frequently means a@ maraudin 
band (e.g. 1S 30% 3%, 1 Kk 1144), seems in this 
instance to bear the transferred but natural sense 
of an expedition of such a band. 


FORBEAR, FORBEARANCE.—In the still com- 
mon mennings of adstain from, refrain, or desist, 
forbear is used in AV both absolutely and with an 
infin, following. ‘Thus absolutely, UK 226 «Shall 
[ go against Ramoth-gilead to battle, or shall I 
forbear ?’; Zec 11" ‘Tf ye think good, give me my 
price; and if not, forbear’ (both $1, the usual 
word so tr’); 2Co 12% (gelSouar). Or with foll. 
infin., Pr 24" “Tf thou forbear to deliver them that 
are drawn unto death, and those that are ready to 
be slain’ (y\enrox; RV ‘Deliver them that are 
carried away unto death, and those that are ready 
to be slain see that thon hold back,’ taking ox as 
a particle expressing a wish, not as a conj. ‘if’: 
so Oxf. Heb. Lex. and most edd. ; RVm movbens 
thou not to deliver’); Ezk 24" ‘Vorbear to ery’ 
(oF pjxa, lit. ‘sigh, be silent’; RV ‘Sigh, but not 
aloud’: Skinner, ‘Sigh in silence’: the Geneva 
Bible gives ‘Cease from sighing’; Bishops’, ‘Mourne 
in silence’; Douay, ‘Sigh Molding thy peace’; 
Segond, ‘Soupire en silence’; Siegfried, ‘Seufze 
still’) ; 1 Co 9° ‘Have not we power to forbear 
working ?’ ({708] wh épydtecOa:) ; Eph 6° ‘ forbearing 
threatening’ (ducévres rhv dredtv; T. K. Abbott, 
‘giving up your threatening,’ which they had been 
accustomed to use before they were Christians). 

Forbear is used once in AV (and retained in RV) 
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reflexively, a construction which is very rare: 
2 Ch 35%! ‘forbear thee from meddling with God, 
who is with me, that he destroy thee not’ (42-51 
onbyp, Oxf. Lex. ‘leave off provoking God’). Here 
forbear means restrain thyself, refrain: cf. Ad. 
Est 16% Cov., ‘he conde not forbeare him self from 
his pryde.’ : : 

But the most noticeable use of ‘forbear’ is as a 
transitive verb, in the sense of bear with, be natient 
with. The examples are, Neh 9% ‘Yet many years 
didst thou forbear them’ (andy nvnm, lit. as AVm, 
‘didst protract over them’; LXX efdxvoas [A pd-] 
éx’ atrovs; Vuly. ‘protraxisti super eos’); 2 Es 1° 
‘How long shall 1 forbear them, unto whom I 
have done so much good 2’ (usguequo eos sustinevo) ; 
Eph 4°=Col 3% ‘ far beatins one another’ (dvexdueror 
dAAjAwY). So Tindale’s tr. of Rev 2? ‘thou cannest 
not forbeare them which are evyll’; T. Adams, 
II Peter, on 1}, ‘Rotten kernels under fair shells, 
full of Herod’s and Naaman’s exceptives: in this 
forbear us’; Livingstone, Memorable Character- 
istics (Wodrow, Select Biog. i. 324), ‘somewhat 
forborn for their non-conformity’; and Shaks. 
Othello, 1. il. 10— 

‘with the little godliness I have, 
I did full hard forbear him.’ 

RV introduces ‘forbearing’ in this sense into 
the text of 2 ‘Ti 24 from AVn, the text of AV 
being ‘patient’ (Gr. dvetlxaxos, lit. ‘patient of 
wrong,’ from fut. of dvéxouar to bear, and xaxdv 
wrong); and it is in this sense only that Forbear- 
ance occurs, Ro 2* 3% (dvoxyy), both of God’s for- 
bearance with men; and in RV, Ph 45 ‘Let your 
forbearance be known unto all men’ (rd émceckés ; 
AV ‘moderation,’ RVm ‘gentleness’: Vincent, 
‘From elxés, reasonable, hence 20¢ unduly rigorous’ ; 
Wye. ‘pacience,’ Tind. ‘softenes,’ so Cov. Cran.; 
Gen. ‘patient mind,’ so Bish.; Khem. ‘modestie,’ 
after Vule. modestia, Luther ‘Gelindigkeit,’ Weiz- 
sicker ‘Lindickeit,’ the French VSS ‘douceur.’ 
The idea, says Vincent, is‘ Do not make a rigorous 
and obstinate stand for what is your just due’). 
See next article, J. HASTINGS. 


FORBEARANCE, LONG - SUFFERING. — For- 
bearance is the tr. in AV of NT of avox7, and long- 
suffering of uwaxpoduula, Their close connexion in 
meaning is shown by their combination in various 
passages. Thus in Ro 2! the wealth of God’s 
‘forbearance and long-suffering’ is mentioned as 
designed to lead men to repentance. In Ro 3% 
the f. of God is the ground, not of the forgiveness 
of sins, but of their pretermission; not of the 
annulling, but of the suspension of His punish- 
ment. he same combination is required of 
Christians in Eph 4?; they are to walle worthy 
of their calling, ‘with long-suflering, forbearing 
one another in love,’ where the last words in- 
terpret the first. In OT dvoyf seems to occur 
only in 1 Mac 12% in the technical sense of ‘truce’; 
the corresponding verb is used in a wide range of 
meanings, which, however, are easily connected 
with each other. Maxpé6uyos, ayain, in the LXX 
is the regular rendering of the Heb. oxox qx. It 
is most frequently used of God, and in combina- 
tion with such words as modvéXcos, olxripuwy, éde- 
wwv. It designates that attribute of God in 
virtue of which He bears long with that which 
provokes His anger, and does not proceed at once 

execute judgment upon it. 

_ Where paxpoduuia is used of men, the meaning 
is sometimes rather different. It becomes akin 
to patience as well as to forbearance. Thus it 


is combined with dbropov) in Col 1" and with 
kaxowd@e.a (-a, WH) in Ja; cf. also2 Ti3. These 
examples, as well as those in He 6%, Ja 5, Sir 26, 
prove that Trench’s distinction is hardly accur- 
ate, viz. that paxpoduula will be found to express 
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patience in respect of persons, dropxorh patience in 
respect of things. In the passages just quoted 
paxpodupla is shown in bravely enduring the pressure 
of what seem adverse circumstances, the trials of 
the good life, and is better reproduced by ‘ patience ‘ 
or ‘endurance’ than by ‘long-suffering.’ A real 
parallel to this use is found in 1 Mac 8‘, where we 
are told how the Romans subdued all Spain by 
their counsel and their waxpoduula; where che word 
evidently means their stubborn persistence, that 
quality in virtue of which, though sometimes de- 
feated in battle, they were always victorious in 
war. But though this sense of uaxpoduula is repre- 
sented in N'T, the prevailing one is that aie is 
akin, not to endurance but to forbearance; it is 
a slowness, like that of God, in avenging wrongs, 
a restraint of anger, a gentleness and meekness 
in dealing with those who treat us unjustly. The 
sync oymous word in this direction is rather rpadrns 
than urouov}. There is a difficult passage about 
God’s long-suffering in Lk 187. f we compare 
Sir 3272 6 xvpios od wh Bpadivp olde wh paxpodupjoe 
én’ abrois, ws av aurrplyy dogiv dverenudvwy, it can 
hardly seem doubtful that the evangelist meant 
by his last words, ‘though he shows long indul- 
pence to them,’ ¢.e. to the enemies of thé elect ; if, 
1owever, ér’ avrots must refer to the elect, then 
there seems no clear meaning to be got but by 
confining the force of the od to the first clause, 
and saying that God surely does not exercise long- 
suffering (this would be the effect of the interroga- 
tive 44) where the interests of His elect are at 
stake, but avenges them speedily. But whatever 
we make of this case, there is no doubt that long: 
suffering and forbearance are characteristically and 
conspicuously qualities both of the divine and of 
the Christian character. As distinguished from 
each other, dvox} suggests that it is merely a 
temporary restraint that is being pesctied this 
may be the case with paxpoduula also, indeed it is 
the case, and hence such warnings as we have in 
Ro 2, but it is, not suggested by the word 
itself. J. DENNEY. 


FORBID.—To forbid is to order one not to do a 
thing, and the proper construction is a personal 
object and an infin., as 1 Th 276 * Forbidding us to 
apts to the Gentiles that they might be saved.’ 
But custom allows the omission of the person, as 
Lk 23? ‘ We found this fellow perverting the nation, 
and forbidding to give tribute to Casar’; or of 
the infin., as Nu 11% ‘ My lord Moses, forbid them,’ 
Mt 34 § But John forbad him.’ But when ‘forbid’ 
is found with an impers. object and that alone, the 
construction is quite irregular. There are two 
instances, 2P 2'6 ‘a dumb ass speaking with 
man’s voice forbad the madness of the prophet’ 
(RV ‘stayed’),* and Ac 10 *Can any man forbid 
water that these should not be baptized?’ In 
both cases the Greek verb («wAdewv) is that usually 
translated ‘forbid,’ and in Greek writers it has the 
meanings of ‘restrain’ (as 2 P 2"*) and ‘refuse’ (as 
Ac 10%), but the Eng. verb ‘forbid’ has not pro- 
perly these meanings, and should not have been 
used. In both places ‘forbid’ is as old as Wyclif, 
who, following the Vulg. prohibere, used the word 
very ee : compare its use in Ac 117 ‘ Who was Y, 
that myghte forbeede the Lord, that he yzyue not 
the Hooli Goost to hem that bileueden in the name 
of Jhesu Crist ?’ 

Krom Wyclif also comes God forbid, the strong 
and striking translation of aon Adlilds and of ph 
vyévolro. 


Hattlah is a subst. formed from the verb Adlai to pollute or 
(ceremonially) profane, the suffix being locative. 16 is used 


* Cf. Paraphrase 6210 (1775)— 
‘The contrite race he counts his friends, 
Forbids the suppliant’s fall.’ 
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only ag an exclamation, Ad profanum! Away with it! Far 
be it! Twice it stands alone in the sentence, 18 144 202 (agrdn 
nion nd, EV ‘God forbid ; thou shalt not die’). Sometimes a 
pronoun accompanies it, 18 030° nova, EV ‘Be it far from 
me’), so Gn 1846, 19 209 221d, But most frequently it Is con- 
nected with the sentence by a conjunction, ]) with infin. 
Gn 18% 447.17, Jos 2416, 158 12233, 29 2317, 1Ch 1}18 and 
{attached to the ‘profane’ thing) Job 3410 (yyinn bx nbbn, 
EV ‘Far be it from God that he should do wickedness’); or 
Ox 18 1445 247,28 2020, Job 275. The exclamation tended to 
assume the form of an oath, and in four places the name of J” 
is added, 18 247 2611, 28 2817, 1Ch 1119, The shorter form 
1957 ig used Gn 185 bis, Job 3410, 

The LXX translates the word variously: by 44 yivore 
Gn 447.17, Jos 222% 2416, 1K 2133 hy prxdepae (with or without 
fos, wos) (ani 1825 Ube, 1 280 pyr BO B Bats gyda VEILS by sede wo 
[4 Usée] 28 2020 bie 2317, 1 Ch 1119; by 2H Kips 198 1445; and by 
my eos tin Job 275, 

The Vuly, is more uniform, rendering by Absit (hoc) @ me (te, 
oe in all places except Gn 18> nequayuain, 447 where abst 
of Old Lat. inay have dropped out, 18 149 Hoc nefaa eat, and 
Propitiug ait nuhi Doninus in LS 246 2611, 28 2317) 1 K 213, 

ycllf followed the Vulgate, the later version having ‘ Fer 
be It fro ine, thee,’ etc., wherever Vuly. has Absit (hoc) a me, te, 
ete., and ‘The Lord be merciful to me’ in 18 246 26, 28 2317, 
1K 218; while (in 447 is ‘Whi speketh oure Lord 60,’ and 
18 1445 This is unleueful.’) The carher version is leas uniform, 
thus Jos 222!‘ God shilde fro us this hidows gilt,’ 1 Ch 1128 ‘ God 
shealde,’ 18 1449 ‘that is felony.’ Bo, wherever p yévore 
occura in NT the carlier Wyc. vers. has ‘Fer be it,’ but the 
later has alwayys ‘God forbede.’ And this phrase was accepted 
by Tindale, and after hhn by nearly all the Versions both In OT 
for hdllladh and in N’'T for 2% yivesre, 

AV and RV translate Adlildh hy ‘God forbid’ (‘The Lord 
forbid’ 18 218 2611, 1 K 215, and ‘My God forbid it me’ 1Ch 1119) 
everywhere except Gu 1825 bts, 1 § 2380 yoo 215, 2G 020 bis B3I7, 
where the Wyclifite phrase ‘Far be it from’ or ‘Be it far 
from’ has been retained, This phrase Ainer, RV_ prefers 
throughout OT, 

As we have seen, 4» yivorto Is only one of the renderings of 
Qdlildh in LXX. Of the others uadenae occura twice in NT, 
Ac 1014 118 (EV ‘Not 80, Lord’), and ‘sds we: once, Mt 1622 
(EV ‘Bo it far from thee, Lord’). But ux yivorre ig found fifteen 
thnes, all but Lk 20!4 being In St. Paul's Epistles, and in twelve 
of St. Paul’s fourteen instances it is used to express the apostle’s 
abhorrence of an inference which he fears may be falsely drawn 
froin hia arguinent. See Burton, NZ’ Mooda and Tenses?, p. 79. 
EV translates everywhere by ‘God forbid,’ a phrase which 
ig undoubtedly more forcible than the original, and for 
Waa Lie tose suggesta ‘Nay, verily,’ or ‘Away with the 
thonght. 

‘God forbld’ occurs also in Apocr., 1 Mac 22) ‘God forbid that 
we should forsake the law and the ordinances’ (Tres quiv 
xataduvev, RV ‘Heaven forbid,’ RVim ‘Gr. May he be pro- 
pitious. Of. 28 2317 pened 019 ‘Then Judas said, God forbid 
that Eshould do this thing (M4 jor yivorre sacs, RV ‘Let it 
not be so that L should do this thing’. J, HASTINGS. 


FORCE.—The subst. ‘force’ has become restricted 
in meaning since 1611. It then signified a man’s 
personal might, as Jer 23! ‘their course is evil, 
and their force is not right’ (733, Cheyne ‘their 
might or heroism’); even physical strength, as 
Dt 34’ ‘his eye was not dim, nor his natural force 
abated’ (nb, only here, but adj. nb is moist, fresh, 
of fruit, Nu 6°, or of growing or freshly-cut wood, 
Ezk 17%, Gn 30%, hence ‘neither had his freshness 
fled ’—Driver) ; Job 40% ‘his force is in the navel 
(13V muscles) of his belly’ (a, here of behemoth, 
in 18723 of man’s strength); Am 2" ‘the strong 
shall not strengthen his force’ (no). Cf. Ps 1023 
(Sternhold and Hopkins)— 


‘My wonted strength and force he hath abated in the way.’ 


Force as a personal attribute is now restricted to 
strength in action or application, as it is in Ezk 344 
‘with force and with cruelty have ye ruled them’ 
(7979) ; and in the phrase ‘ take by force,’ which in 
Mt 113%, Jn 6!, Ac 23” is the tr® of the single verb 
dprdftev, to seize. 

The phrase ‘of force’ is now replaced by ‘in 
force.’ It occurs He 9" ‘a testament is of force 
after men are dead’ (Séfaos); and in a slightly 
different sense, 2 Fs 7% ‘the good deeds shall be 
of force, and wicked deeds shall bear no rule’ 
(sustitice vigilabunt, RV ‘shall awake’): ef. 9°? 
‘the law perisheth not, but remaincth in his force’ 
(permansit in suo honorc, RV ‘in its honour’). 
The phrase was also used in the senso of ‘ by com- 


pulsion,’ as we still use ‘perforce’; 80 often in 
Shaks. as J Henry JV. UU. in, 120— 
‘Will this content you, Kate? 
It must, of force? ; 
Jul, Cus. IV. ii, 203— 
‘Good reasons must, of force, give place to better’; 


Milton, PZ iv. 813— 


‘No falschood can endure 
Touch of cclestial temper, but returns 
Of force to its own likencss’ ; 


and i. 144— 
‘Our conqueror (whom I now 
Of force belicve almighty)’— 

though Craik thinks ‘of force’ in the last passage 
may mean ‘in power.’ 

For Force, Forces= military strength, see ARMY. 

J. HASTINGS. 

FORD (7312, 79392. In Jg 1288 AV needlessly 
substitutes ‘ passages’ for ‘fords’; in 2S 15% 17% 
RV has ‘fords’ (nnay) where AV has ‘plains’ (ma7y). 
See Driver's note, ad loc.).—Fords were important 
landmarks in early OT times, when there were no 
bridges across rivers. ‘There seem to have been 
two principal fords across the Jordan—(1) that 
opposite Jericho (Jos 2’, Jy 34, 25 19!), used to 
this day for crossing from Pal. into Moab, except 
in early summer when the river is in flood (Jos 3") ; 
(2) Bethabara (the reading of ''Rand AV, but WH 
and RV have Bethany) where John baptized (Jn 1%). 
The site has been identified by the oflicers of the 
Ordnance Survey, and described by Conder as the 
spot called 'Adbdrah, where the Jaldd river, flowing 
down the Valley of Jezreel, debouches into the 
Jordan (Tent Work in Pal. p. 229). Some of the 
fords of the Jordan, of which about forty were iden- 
tified by the Pal. Survey, are impassable in spring or 
early summer, as the waters, swollen by the melt- 
ing of the snows of the Lebanon and adjoining 
revions, rise and overflow their banks, covering the 
alluvial plains on either side. Such was the case 
when the Isr. under Joshua crossed on dry ground 
by command of J” to besiege Jericho (Jos 3), 
Amongst the other fords mentioned in Scripture 
are those of the Jabbok (Gn 32°) and the Arnon, a 
river descending from the tableland on the east of 
the Jordan Valley, and at the time of the Isr. 
invasion forming the boundary between the 
Moabites and the Amorites (Nu 218), also referred 
to in Is 167, The Romans were probably the first 
great bridye-builders over the streams of Palestine. 
(See, further, G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 266, 337 n. ; 
Moore, Judges, 102, 214; Driver, Yext of Sam. 
245, 257.) E. HULL. 


FORECAST.—In the phrase ‘forecast devices,’ 
Dn 11% * (navn agg, NV ‘devise devices’), the 
meaning is ‘contrive beforehand,’ as Golding (1587), 
De Mornay, xiii. 203, ‘At the first sight the thing 
which was forecast by good order, seemeth to 
happen by adventure.’ In Wis 17" the word 
occurs in the sense of ‘think beforehand,’ ‘ for- 
bode’: ‘Wickedness . . . always forecasteth 
griovous things’ (N°* rpoelAngev, but B mpoelAngey, 
whence RVm ‘hath added’). 


FOREFRONT.—In earlier use the ‘forefront’ 
was opposed to the ‘ backfront,’ as Evelyn (1659), 
To kt. Boyle, 3 Sept. ‘To the entry fore front of 
this a court, and at the other back front a plot 
walled in of a competent square,’ and Leoni (1726), 
Alberta's Archit. 1, xxxix. 2, ‘From the... Fore. 
front of the Work I draw a Line quite thro’ to 


the Back-front.’ But the ‘back’ being no longer 
called a ‘front,’ ‘forefront’ is mostly replaced ie 
‘front.’ It is used in AV as tr® of (1) 0°39 face, 
2 K 16", Ezk 40194 47); (2) oye io overagainst the 
face, Ex 26° 28%, Lv 8°, 2 S11; (3) yw tooth, 
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18 14°; (4) oth head, 2 Ch 20”; and xpbowrov face, 
1 Mac 4°. RV changes Lv 8° ‘upon the mitre, 
even upon his forefront,’ into ‘upon the mitre, in 
front’; and 1S 14°‘ The forefront of the one was 
situate northward’ into ‘The one crag rose ay on 
the north. RV also adds Jos 22" ‘in the fore- 
front of the land of Canaan’ (d:o-Sy, AV ‘over 
against’); and Ezk 40% © And from the forefront 
of the gate at the entrance unto the forefront of 
the inner porch’ (ods yedcy rinah ayn yordy, AV 
‘from the ae ... unto the face’). 


FOREGO.—Sir 7'* ‘ Forego not a wise and good 
woman: for her grace is above gold’ (uy dordyes 
yuvaikds copys kat dyads, RV ‘Forgo not a wise 
and good wife’), The Gr. verb occurs elsewhere 
in LXX only in 8® ‘ Miss not the discourse of the 
elders’ (RV ‘aged’). In NT it is found only in 
the Pastoral Epistles, 1 Ti 18 (EV ‘swerve’), 67! 
(EV ‘err’), 2 Ti 2'8 (EV ‘err’), and at each 
occurrence RVm gives ‘miss the mark,’ which 
is its lit. meaning (d and oréyxos, a mark). The 
meaning here is almost certainly that suggested 
by Wahl noli senarart ab uxore sapiente, ‘do not 
separate yourself from, z.¢. do not divorce a wise 
wife.’ And that is probably the meaning of AV, 
which seems to be a new tr, the earlier Versions 
having uniformly ‘ Depart not from a discreet and 
good woman,’* with the addition, ‘that is fallen 
unto thee for thy portion in the fear of the LoxD,’ 
after Vulg. quam sortitus es in timore Domini. 
For in earlier Eng. ‘forgo’ had the meaning of 
forsake, as Cursor Mundi (1340), 13,280, ‘ Petur and 
andrew ... with o word haue thei ship forgone’ ; 
and Shaks. Henry VIII. Wi. ii. 422— 

‘Crom. O my lord, 

Must I then leave you? Must I needs forgo 
So good, so noble, and so true a master?’ 
And this sense is still in use poetically, as in Mrs. 
Browning, Catarina to Cumoens, iv.— 
‘ And if they looked up to you, 


All the light which has forgone them 
Would be gathered back anew.’ 


The spelling of modern editions of AV is forego, but forgo, 
which is the spelling of 1611 (‘forgoe’), is the correct form. 
Forego is a different word, and means ‘to go before,’ as 
Fotherby (1619), Atheom., un. iii, 2. 214, ‘The cause doth 
alwayes his effect fore-goe.’ The prep. in ‘forgo’ is for (Ger. 
nae not fore, and reverses the meaning of the verb, ag in 
forbid, fordo, forget, forswear, forspent, forspoke, In forbear 
and forgive it adds force to the siinple verb. 

J. HASTINGS. 

FOREHEAD (ny0, yuérwrov).—This word occurs 
repeatedly in the Bible, both in a literal and in a 
metaphorical sense. It was upon his forehead 
that the high priest wore the plate of gold inscribed 
‘Holy to the Lorn’ (Ex 28); the stone slung by 
David entered the forehead of Goliath (18 17®) ; 
leprosy broke out in the forehead of Uzziah when 
he sought to burn incense (2 Ch 26%), In Jer 3° 
‘a harlot’s forehead ’ is the type of shamelessness ; 
in Ezk 37% the people in their obstinacy are 
described as ‘of an hard forehead,’ but the 
prone forehead is to be made hard against 
hem, his determination is to be equal to their 
own. In Ezk 9# a mark is directed to be put on 
the forehead of the faithful in Jerusalem. The 
name for this mark is 17 ¢av, a letter (n) which may 
have been used in much the same way as a X 
amongst ourselves (cf. Job 31°, where, however, 
the sense appears to be somewhat diflerent; see 
Davidson’s and Dillmann’s notes, ad loc.). It is 
even possible that the reference in Ezk is to 
practices such as that described in Is 44° ‘ Another 
shall! mark on his hand, Unto the Lorp.’ See 
CUTTINGS IN THE FLESH, vol. i, p. 538%. These 
OT passanee suggested the NT usage (Rev 7° 9 
13! 14). 9 175 908 O04), 

* Except Wyclif (1382), ‘Wile thou not gon awel fro a wel 
felende womman, and a good.’ 
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In Ezk 16”, where AV has ‘I put a jewel on thy 
forehead,’ RV gives more correctly y put a ring 
upon thy nose’ (39¥">y 01} 7AN)). 

For Lv 13*: (‘ forehead bald’) see BALDN«ss. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

FOREIGNER occurs four times in AV. It is the 
tr® in Ex 12% of ayin (RV more accurately ‘so- 
ourner’), in Dt 15° and Ob™ of 3, and in 

h 2° of mdpocxos (RV ‘sojourner’). RV_ sub- 
stitutes ‘foreigner’ for AV ‘stranger’ as tr® of 
3937]3 In Lv 23”, and of 3) in Dt 17!5 23% 2923, 
Amer. RV makes the same change in Ru 2”,28 
15°, where the Heb. word is the same. 

A cognate term is alien(s), which occurs in AV 
of Ex 18? as tr” of 12 (RV correctly ‘sojourner’), 
of 173 ‘32 in Is 615, and of 73; in Dt 142 (RV 
‘foreigner’), Job 19, Ps 698, La 53 RV adds 
Ex 12%, Ezk 447%, Pr 5, where AV has ‘stranger,’ 
and Ps 1447-1, where AV has ‘strange children’ 
(Heb. in al] these 93 +33). 

Strangers is the favourite rendering in AV, not 
only of "733 or 77y]3 and 1) (see below), but also of 
ma and ayia. The latter circumstance is specially 
unfortunate, because it obscures to the Eng. reader 
the distinction between the (oreier and the gér, 
which in Heb. is marked clearly enough, and on 
which not a little depends for the understanding 
of many passages. ‘lhe gér is indeed a foreigner 
by birth, but he resides in Isracl and is protected 
by the community; whereas the foreigner proper 
(173) i8 not only an alien by birth, but has neither 
home nor rights in Israel. It would have been 
well if RV had uniformly, instead of occasionally, 
substituted ‘sojourner’ for ‘stranger’ as the tr® 
of 13, and left ‘stranger,’ ‘foreigner,’ ‘alien’ to 
represent such words as ‘733 and >). 

e shall now examine the linguistic usage of 
the last two Heb. words and their equivalents in 
LXX and NT. 


(a) Yj (247) in its root meaning appears scarcely to differ from 
gér, although ultimately the two words have very different 
connotations. The orig. sense of both is one who turns aside 
Jrom the way (ac. to lodge somewhere). It ig cusy to connect 
this with the idea of a stranger or alien. Amongst other 
applications } is used to designate one who is not of a priestly 
family, Ex 293 3088, Nu 810.88 187 (all P), Ly 2210.13.13 (ET), or 
who does not belong to the tribe of Levi, Nu 15! 184(P), Tho 
plur, O°] is a frequent designation of foreign (generally hostile) 
Peeples in contrast to Israel, Hos 7 87, Ig 17, Ezk 721, J) 317, 
Ob 11 etc. The LXX equivalents are aardAsrpios and xddoyaris, 
the former of which occurs not infrequently in NT, the latter 
only once (Lk 1718 of the Samaritan leper). 

(b) 1p} (nokhri) or 19)7]3 (Len-nékhdr). If the root idea here 
is strangeness, perhaps ‘stranger’ might with advantage be 
reserved as the special trn of these two equivalent terms. 95} 
is 9 753 ‘exile’ in 29 1519 (of Ittai the Gittite); it is opposed 
to a ‘brother’ (Ax), t.¢. a fellow-Israelite, in Dt 158 1715; it is 
used of the stranger who directs his prayer towards the temple 
of Israel's God, 1 K 84!=2 Ch 693; of the foreign wives (nY73)), 
Ezr 103; of foreign garb ("}} viabn perhaps referring to the 
uniform of the foreign body-guard), Zeph 18 (cf. noyrb3 ‘every- 
thing foreign,’ Neh 1389), The commonest LXX equivalent is 
arrorpios (Cf. Ac 76, He 119.34),  darreysvis also occurs (¢.9. 
Gn 1727, Ex 1243, Ly 2225, Ig 663-6) and d&Adcguacs (Ie 26 61 
This last, which is the favourite LXX tra of o'ny5 (Philistines), 
occurs only once in NT (Ac 1028 of Cornelius). Another 
favourite LXX rendering of >} is gives (e.g. 25 16/9 of Ittai). 
It is the exact opposite of érsydpies. The only instances of ite 
occurrence in NT are Mt 253. 83.43 277, Aco 1741, Eph 212.19, 
Ho 1118, 8Jn 5, 

As in olden times foreigner and enemy were almost convert- 
ible terms, we find both "yj and 15} used so as to include the 
idea of hostility or barbarism (cf. Is 17, Pa 543, Ezk 119, Hos 79 
(ali 6°}), Pa 1844 4 (55) 3p). The same meaning of hostile is 
contained in the 4aAérpies of He 1184, 1 Mac 188 27, Sir 4518 ete. ), 


PRESENCE AND POSITION OF FOREIGNERS IN 
ISRAEL.—In the early stages of their history, the 
relations of Israel to foreigners did not differ essen- 
tially from those of other nations. As the law, 
however, was gradually introduced, the attitude 
of Israelites to non-Israelites underwent a material 
change, until ultimately the ‘nations’ outside 
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Israel became the ‘heathen,’ while the stranger 
domiciled in Israel, the ‘gér,’ became the ‘ prose- 
lyte’ (Bertholet). 

(a) The pre-Deuteronomic Period.—Our earliest 
sources contain abundant references to foreigners, 
whether passing strangers or residents in fsracl. 
Trade was frequently the motive of their visits. 
The two words for ‘merchant,’ 77d and $25, both 
mean originally ‘traveller’; in Pr 31% and Job 41° 
‘Canaanite’ is synonymous with ‘trader,’ showing 
that in early times the travelling merchantmen in 
Palestine had been, not Israelites, but Canaanites. 
The danger of travelling alone (Jg 5*) was avoided 
by caravans, some of the most important of whose 
trade-routes traversed Palestine (Gn 37%, 1 K 10, 
Ts 8% (Eng. 91) 60%7, Ezk 267). It must never be 
forgotten that from the occupation of Canaan 
downwards Isracl was in constant contact with 
foreigners in the shape of the large remnants of 
the original inhabitants of the land. Our different 
sources offer different explanations of the survival 
of the Canaanites, but they all agree as to the fact 
(Ex 23”, Dt 722, Jeg 2% 3'*), Wo have the well- 
known story of the Gibeonites (Jos 9), as well as 
a whole list of Can, towns enumerated amongst 
the various Isr. tribes (Jg 12%); in 1% it is the 
Isr. that: dwell among the Can., while Issachar 
is actually tributary to the latter (Gn 49), In 
Jg 5 (cf. 12!5) we hear of Amalekite remnants, 
in Jg 6* (cf. Ex 188%), Nu 10%, 1S 15 of Kenites, 
Midianites, ete. The Jerahmeclites, the clans of 
Caleb, Othnicl, Kenaz, etc. (1S 30”), appcar to 
have been of Arabian or Edomite origin. Even 
at the cra of the Exodus the early narrative JE 
spouks of a ‘mixed multitude’ which attached 
itself to Tsrael (ix 12%, Nu 114). Shechem was 
still a Can. city in the time of Abimelech (Jg 9); 
Jerus. continued in the possession of the Jebusites 
down to the time of David (28S 6%), and even 
after its conquest by the latter we find Araunah 
the Jebusite still in possession of property there 
(28 24; cf. Jos 15%, 17); Rahab’s Aeee ests 
dwell in Israel ‘to this day’ (Jos 6%, JI); Gezer 
is first taken from the Can. by the Pharaoh who 
was Solomon’s father-in-law (1 K 9"), 

The general attitude to foreigners was one of 
hostility, where some special agreement or safe- 
guard was not present. Driven out from his old 
settlement, Cain protests, ‘Whosoever findeth me 
shall slay me’ (Gn 4"). The Song of Deborah 
(Jg 5), the story of Samuel and Agag (18 155%), 
the ernellies of David to his prisoners (2S 8? 12%), 
illustrate the prevailing temper towards a foreign 
foe. Conduct passes uncensured when non-Israel- 
ites are concerned, which would have been con- 
sidered improper towards a fellow -countryman 
(Gn 12 Abraham and Pharaoh, Gn 26 Isaac and 
Abimelech, Gin 30° Jacob and Laban, Ex 3” the 
‘spoiling’ of the Evyptians). 

he position of the foreigner being so precarious, 
people were slow to leave their own country, esp. 
as this implied also abandoning the service and 
losing the protection of their ancestral gods (1S 
26”). Amongst the most frequent causes that led 
to such self-expatriation were famine (Gn 12” 
Abraham, 26' Isaae, 474 Jacob and his sons, Ru }* 
Klimelech and his family, 2K 8" the Shunam- 
mite), blood-feud (Gn 4!6 Cain, Ex 2% Moses, 2S 
13® Absalom) or political reasons (1 § 272 David, 
1K 11@ Jeroboam, 1127 Hadad). 

There were, however, three circumstances that 
helped to mitigate the lot of the stranger in a 
stranye land —(1) The hospitality to strangers, 
which is one of the noblest virtues of ancient 
poole ‘the stranger did not lodge in the street, 

ut I opened my doors to the traveller’ (Job 31%; 
of. Gn 18, 19. 24. 43, Jg 13.19, 28 124 1K 17). 
Public inns in the modern sense (the Eastern khan 
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is something quite different) were unknown and 
unneeded. In Lk 10* we first hear of an inn 
(wavdoxetov) where the host (ravdoxevs) takes pay- 
ment for accommodating travellers, While spies 
naturally received no consideration (Gn 42°, Jos 
25%), the narratives of Gn 19 and Jg 19 show 
how scrupulously the old Israelites guarded their 
guests. In an age when the altar was univer- 
sally an asylum (see ALTAR, p. 76"), the helpless 
stranger was frequently considered to be under the 
special protection of the god of the land, hence 
the ‘fear of God’ (Gn 20" 4218) was an extra safe- 
guard to him. (2) The alliances with other nations 
of which we read must have exercised a consider- 
able influence upon Israel’s attitude towards 
foreigners (1 K 15'8- Asa with Benhadad, 2 K 16° 
Is 7! Pekah with Rezin, 2 kK 168 Ahaz with Tiglath- 

ileser, 2K 174 Hosea with So, 2 K 20 Is 39 

ezekiah with Merodach-baladan, Ezk 17% Zede- 
kiah with Egypt). Those who had fought shoulder 
to shoulder against a common foe would not 
stranvers in each other’s country. One of the 
most familiar results of this intercourse is seen 
in the syneretism in religious matters, against 
which tho prophets protest (Is 171°, Ezk 8” etc.) 
(3) Israel’s own trading enterprises, which carried 
her citizens beyond the confines of Palestine ae 
27" to Tyre, 1K 9% 10" 224 to Ophir, 20" to 
Damascus), taught the Israclites to sympathize 
with the feclings of a stranger who caine to 
sojourn in their land (Ex 23%). 

n Isracl, as in most Oriental nations, the king 
encouraged the presence of foreigners at his court, 
and depended upon their fidelity more than upon 
that at his own subjects (1S 217 22° Doey the 
Edomite, 2S 15% 20? 1K 184 Cherethites and 
Pelethites, 2S 15” Ittai the Gittite, 2  11*?# Car. 
ites) By foreign marriages the Isr. king also 
sought to strengthen his position. Amongst David’s 
wives were Abigail a Kalibbite, Maacah a Geshur- 
ite (1S 25%, 2 § 35), while his sister was married to 
Ithra an Ishmaelite (1 Ch 2", not Israelite 2S 17%), 
Solomon’s harem ineluded, besides Pharaoh’s 
daughter, Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, Zidon- 
jans, and Hittites (1 K 11'). The wife of Ahab 
was Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal king of the 
Zidonians (1 K 16%). Intermarriages with the Can. 
are forbidden in Ix 34! (JE), and there were 
doubtless many in Israel who disliked mixed mar- 
riages (Gn 29" 24587, Nu 12!) Ju 14%); yet these 
must have been quitecommon, Unfortunately, the 
story of Dinah and Shechem (Gn 34), which is of 
coniposite origin (Wellh, Comp. 47 f., 312 f.; Kuenen, 
A bhandl, 255 17.; see also artt. SNECHEM, SIMEON), 
has been so often worked over that it is impossible 
to draw inferences from it with certainty, but Jg 
3°™ doubtless gives a true picture of the condition 
of things (cf. Gn 382, Jg 8,1 K 7), It was really 
more through amalgamation than by war that the 
Can. were subdued. The tribe of Judah con- 
fessedly contained a large admixture of Can. 
elements (see CALEB), and Ed. Meyer goes the 
length of maintaining (7A I, 1886, pp. 1 ff.) that 
Joseph was originally a Can. tribe. It is this pro- 
cess of amalgamation that helps to account for 
the rapid increase in the number of Israel’s warriors 
between the time of the judyes and the early days 
of the monarchy (cf. Jg 5° with 2S 24°), 

Besides foreign traders and resident gérim, there 
must always have been in Israel a number of 
foreign staves, either taken captive in war, or 
bon At from Phan. or other traders (Gn 17", Ly 
25%) Nu 31%"), See SLAVES. 

(6) The Period of the Deuteronomic Legislation.~ 
To protest against religious apacreiainhad always 
been a chief part of the prophet’s work. The 
worship of the Tyrian Baal, and the corrupting 
influences of foreign civilization, were specially dis- 
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tasteful to Elijah, whose feelings were shared by 
Elisha and the usurper Jehu (2 K 9. 10). It is 
significant that Jehonadab the son of Rechab is 
associated with Jehu (2 K 10!5), for the whole 
yaison Wétre of the Rechabite movement lay in 
opposition to Can. civilization and in attachment 
to the primitive simplicity, alike in religious and 
secular matters (Jer 35, cf. W. R. Smith, Proph. 
of Isr. 84f.). The attitude of the prophets who 
have left us their writings is equally clear (Am 2! 
315 611. 2 G8 85, Hos 2! 8l4 gl 1013 19" 14%), Speci- 
ally noteworthy is Hos 9! ‘Rejoice not, O Israel, 
like the peoples,’ where already ‘ peoples’ is almost 
=‘heathen.’ The same disinclination to foreigners 
appears in Is 2% 10¢ 1710 2878 gols (protest against 
forcign alliances), Zeph 1%", Jer 2%" 107 (although 
this last may be a late interpolation) 35! 37%, 
These feelings find expression in the highest degree 
in the Deutcronomic ‘law-book’ of Josiah’s reign 
(2 K 22). Israel is a ‘holy people’ (Dt 7°), and the 
land must not be ‘defiled’ (21%) or ‘caused to sin’ 
(244). he relation of Israelites to non-Israelites is 
henceforth determined by law. The watchword is 
separation. The old injunction of Ex 23%!" (JE) is 
repeated in much stronger terms in Dt 7!° 201618 
(where the present aversion takes the form of a 
past command to exterminate the Can.), and 
special stress is laid upon the prohibition of inter- 
marriages with Can. (Dt 78, Jos 23!*), Further, in 
Dt 15° and 23”, the foreigner (nokhrt) is expressly 
excluded from ge case in two of the Israelite’s 
privileres—that of having a creditor's claims 
waived every seventh year, and that of borrowing 
without having to pay interest. In Dt 14” he is 
allowed to use for food the flesh of an animal that 
has died of itself, a concession which, although 
made in the same passaye to the gér, is ultimately 
withdrawn from the latter, and pronounced to be 
improper for any dweller in the land of Israel 
(Lv 175), See GER. 

It is well to remember that universalism as well 
as particularism may be traced in the conduct and 
the teaching of the early prophets (ef. 1 K 175" 
Elijah and the widow of Zarephath, 2 K 5 Elisha 
and Naaman, Js 2°4=Miec 4!* the oracle of the 
mountain of the Lord’s house), This element found 
expression, however, in the direction of prosclytiz- 
ing the gér, not in that of cultivating friendly 
relations with foreigners proper. Tor the develop- 
ment of this subject see GER. 

(c) The Harilic and Post-Hxilic Periods.—If an 
approximation of gér to Israelite was fostered by 
the Deut. legislation, and grew as time went on, 
upon the othor hand the gulf between Israelite 
and foreigner becnine always wider. Even in the 
‘unclean’ Iand of their exile (Ezk 4%), where 
sacrifice could not be offered, Israel could cling to 
her Sabbaths and to circumcision, and probably 
meetings akin to those of the later synagogue con- 
tributed to the maintaining of her separate exist- 
ence and manner of life. The legislative pro- 
gramme of Ezekiel is specially instructive for our 
subject. The uncircumcised foreigners who kept 
guerd in the temple (2 K 11*), and probably per- 
ormed other services (see CHERETHITES), are hencc- 
forward to be strictly excluded (Ezk 445°), and 
such functions are to e discharged by the Levites 
(cf. 4472 priests to marry only virgins of the seed 
of the house of Israel or the widow of a priest). 

The exiles who returned from Babylon had to 
solve the problem of their relations with the other 
inhabitants of Judea and with their neighbours. 
A large number of the original inhabitants had 
never been carried captive at all, Edomites and 
others had taken possession of unoccupied settle- 
ments, and the colonists planted by the Assyr. 
king in Samaria (2 K 17**) had probably also 
encroached on Judwa. The majority of the old 
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inhabitants, and a section of the returned exiles, 
were quite willing to coalesce with their neigh- 
bours (Neh 13%, Mal 2"), but, thanks to the fiery 
zeal of Ezra and Nehemiah, such an incorporatin 
union was prevented. The unsparing rigour with 
which the two reformers carried out their work is 
matter of history. See Ezra, NEHEMIAH. It was 
a veritable crisis, Weapons of various kinds were 
used on both sides. It may be that literature was 

ressed into the service. If Dt 23*® be, as Well- 

ausen and Cornill think, a later interpolation, it 
may date from this period, while the Book of Ruth 
may have been a manifesto issued by the party of 
toleration. The triumph of the puritan party was 
completed when the covenant was sealed (Neh 10"), 
‘that we would not give our daughters unto the 
peoples of the land, nor take their daughters for 
our sons,’ and when the Torah (1?) was accepted as 
the norm of Israel’s conduct (Neh 8). The ideal 
of P, even more than of D, is a holy people dwell- 
ing in a holy land, and serving God according to 
the prescriptions of Lis law (Nu 35%, cf. Lv 1978-81), 
The narrative portions of P carefully omit or 
modify what does not tally with this conception 
(e.g. no mention of Moses’ sojourn in Midian, or 
his relations with the priest of that people; 
Balaam, again, could not be a prophet of J”, but 
becomes a Midianite counsellor, by whose in- 
strumentality Israel was led into immorality). In 
accordance with the above conceptions, Ezra de- 
liberately sought to erect a hedge, not only around 
the law, but around Israel, and thus to prevent all 
contact, except what was absolutely unavoidable, 
with those outside the pale of Judaism. If the 
gér had become the proselyte to be welcomed, the 
nokhri had become the heathen to be shunned. 
Yor the further development of the subject see 
GENTILES, HEATHEN. 


LITRRATURR.—Bortholet’s monograph, Die Stellung d. Jer. t. 


d, Jud. zud. Frenden (to which the above article has apecial 


obligations); Driver, eut. xxxif., 98, 230; W. RK. Smith 
OTJC2 279, 864f.; Cheyne, Jeremiah, 67; Schiirer, MJé 
i. i. 51-66; Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 339f., 850, 470; Thayer, 
N1' Lez., and Cremer, Bid,-Theol. Lez, 8. edroyavis, &dAdrpios. 


J. A. SELBIE. 

FOREKNOW, FOREORDAIN.—Both these words 
translate the same Greek verb mrpoywwoxev, the 
former in Ro 8”, the latter in 1 P 1%. ‘ Fore- 
ordain’ does not appear before 1611, but Tindale 
introduced ‘ordain befbte >in 1 P 1°, which was the 
more surprising that in Ro 8” he translated both 
verbs correctly, ods mpoéyyw Kal mpowdpiev, ‘those 
which he knewe before, he also ordeyned before.’ 
Both verbs are rare in English, the earliest certain 
example of ‘foreordain’ found by Oaf. Eng. Dict. 
being Norton’s tr® of Calvin’s Institutes (1561), 
iii. 202, ‘Some to be foreordeined ‘to saluation, 
other some to destruction,’ though the ptep. is 
found in the Prol. to Wyclif’s Mark (1420), ‘The 
for-ordenede John.’ RV tr. 1 P 1” correctly ‘ was 
foreknown,’ and retains ‘ foreordain’ for mpooplteyv 
wherever jt occurs, Ac 478(AV ‘ determine before’), 
Ro 8 # (AV ‘ predestinate’), 1 Co 2? (AV ‘ordain’), 
Eph 15" (AV * predestinate ’). 


FOREKNOWLEDGE.—As an attribute of God, 
foreknowledge is simply a special case or aspect of 
omniscience. God knows all things, therefore not 
only the present and the past, but the future also, 
must lie open to His sight. This is implied in all 
His promtses, whether they refer to the individual 
only, as where offspring is promised to Abraham 
(Gn 18'*), or are on a national scale, as when the 
glory of Abrahain’s descendants is foretold (Gn 18’). 
It is implied also in the warnings which God gives, 
or causes to be given, as in the story of Lot and 
Sodom (Gn 19), or in that of Moses before Pharaoh 
(Ex 8-11). To an earlier Pharaoh God shows in a 
dream ‘what he is about to do’ (Gn 41%), and 
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similarly, at a later 
‘what shall be in the latter days’ (Dn 2%- *), In 
all such cases, however, it may be objected that 
they are less examples of foreknowledge than 
declarations regarding His own future action on the 
part of One who has full power of doing what He 
wills; that they illustrate therefore omnipotence 
rather than omniscience. This close association of 
the two attributes must always be allowed for in 
the usage of Scripture. Where all events are re- 
ferred to the direct action of the Deity, it is not 
strange that He should know and foretell what He 
is about to do. It may be the sense that thus to 
foreknow and bring about events demonstrates the 
existence and activity of the divine, or it may be 
that the course of the world was Sey reyarded 
as possessing a relative independence, which forms 
the ground of the appeal to the foreknowledge of 
God as proving His superiority to the idols of the 
nations. Such an appeal occurs more than once in 
Deutero-Isaiah,e.g. 1s 42° ‘Behold, the former things 
are come to pass, and new things do I declare; 
before they spring forth I tell you of them’; 46” 
‘Declaring the end from the beginning, and from 
ancient times things that are not yet done; saying, 
My counsel shall stand’; cf, also 445-8 4835 6 Tn 
the NT Jesus asserts foreknowledge on the part of 
God of what is yet hidden even from the Sun (Mk 
13"); and St. Jaines (Ac 1518), quoting the words of 
Amos (9!) 3), substitutes for ‘the LorD that doeth 
this,’ ‘the LORD who maketh these things known 
from the beginning of the world,’ All the references, 
indeed, to the fulfilment of prophecy, which are so 
frequently found in the NT, are intelligible only on 
the assumption that they are taken as evidencing 
the foreknowledge of God. 

It is, however, in its application, not to events 
generally, but to salvation, and that both of the 
individual and of the community, that the question 
of the divine foreknowledge has arrested the 
attention, engaged the thoughts, and sometimes 
tried the hearts of men. True picty refers all 
things to God, and rejoices to see in the individual 
life’ of faith and love the manifestation of divine 
activity. It seems to it that, were the case other- 
wise, there could be no assurance of salvation, and 
the peace which is the most priceless possession of 
God's children would be impossible to them. It is 
argued that, as God is both able and willing to 
bring about the salvation of the individual, He 
must know beforehand, not only His nurpose to do 
so, but its fulfilment. We refer salvation, along 
with all other events, to the Divine Will; but, as 
God is not only Supreme Will but Supreme In- 


telligence, before, or accompanying the forthputting 


of that will there must be an act of knowledge. 


Thus foreknowledge comes to be associated with 
ELECTION and PREDESTINATION (which see) as a 
constitutive element in the ultimate ground of the 
salvation made known in Christ. But in proportion 

on the one 
While theoretic- 
ally admitting the determinative influence of the 


as this conclusion removes difficulties 
side, it raises them on the other. 


divine action uien the course of events in general, 
we recognize 


we are not ea ten by a difficulty which we 
scarcely feel. But with the question of personal 
k ee im- 
plies a determinative action which seems to leave 


salvation it is different. Foreknowledge 


no room for choice, or moral freedom. Further, 


experience shows that there are gradations in the 
extent of spiritual privileges accorded, and infinite 


variations in the degree to which men avail them- 
selves of these. Are we then to argue a limitation 
of the divine power, or of the divine will, to save? 
The interests of piety and inorality, the facts of 
religion and experience, seem incompatible here, the 
one demanding an absoluteness a determination 


eriod, to Nebuchadnezzar 


that to us they are contingent, and 


conception. 
suggests ee these passages in connexion with 
another class o 

used, of which ] Co 8° may be taken as an example: 


which the other cannot admit. It is the difficulty 
which has divided schools of earnest men and 
vowerful thinkers, like the Augustinian and the 
Paar the Calvinist and the Arminian, which in 
various forms and degrees enters into and moulds 
men’s whole conception of the religious life. Into 
its luter phases we cannot here enter; we must 
confine ourselves to stating the data of the problem 
as they are presented in Scripture. 

In the OT the question in this special form scarcely 
occurs. The prophets regard Israel as having been 
chosen from among the peoples of the earth to be 
God’s special heritage (Dt 75°, Neh 97-5, Is 41% § 
441.2). ee the thought of a decree affecting the 
eternal destiny of individuals could not present 
itself to those who had only a dim concep ioe of the 
future life, and who regarded religious blessings as 
coming to the individual only through his member- 
ship of the elect nation. In the N'T the difliculty 
is Ke the most part not acutely felt, the two sides 
of the problem being in turn referred to without 
any apparent sense of antagonism or incompati- 
bility. ‘Thus Jesus recognizes the Father’s action 
in revealing to babes what is hidden from the wise 
and prudent (Mt 11™ %), declares that to some it is 
given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven, while from others it is withheld (Mt 131-18), 
says that many are called, but few chosen (Mt 
22)4; cf. Jn 6 12%), On the other hand, He 

reaches the gospel of repentance (Mt 4"), and 
aments over Jerusalem for neglecting or abusing 
her opportunities (Mt 2357). Nowhere is it made an 
excuse for the rejection of salvation that any one 
has not been included in the saving purpose of 
God, 

It is in connexion with certain passages in the 
writings of St. Paul that the questions in regard to 
foreknowledge definitely arise. ‘These are two. 
How far does foreknowledge imply predestination, 
decision of the fate of an individual anterior to his 
personal existence and therefore to his own moral 
choice? and, What is the relation of foreknowledge 
to the gronnd uf salvation ; is there anything fore- 
known which acconnts for the saving choice Falling 
upon one and passing by another? In Ro 8% 8 we 
read: ‘For whunt he foreknew (ods rpo¢yrw), he also 
foreordained (AV did predestinate) to be conformed 
to the image of his Son, .. . and whom he fore- 
ordained, them healso called ; and whoi he called, 
them he also justified ; and whom he justified, 
them he also glorified.’ Here the process of salva- 
tion is represented as a chain, as a succession of 
stages, of which the origin wag a divine purpose 
based upon a divine foreknowledge. The word 
mpoyworkw in its ordinary classical use means 
simply ‘to know previously,’ ‘to have knowledge 
of betoeaanae and hence, since ‘all demonstra- 
tion depends on previously existing knowledge’ (éx 
Tpoyiwwokouevwy waca Sdacxadla, Arist. Eth. Nic. vi. 
3), present knowledye leads to forecasting the 
future by tracing out the probable course of events ; 
cf, 2P 3S Ye therefore, beloved, knowing these 
things beforehand, beware.’ But, with men, the 
course of events can at best be foreknown only with 
a high degree of probability, it is never more than 
an inference founded on experience; but God’s 
foreknowledge must, we argue, be absolute, and 
involves the actual occurrence of that which is the 
object of it,—if it refers to time mpdyrvwors seems 
inevitably to involve wpédeors. There is, however, 
a certain vagueness in the way in which mpoéyvw is 
used in Ro 8°, which is still more apparent in Ro 
11?‘ God did not cast off his people whieh he fore- 
knew.’ There is something wanting to fill up the 
Cremer (Bibl.-Theol. Lex.) therefore 


rassages, Where the simple verb is 
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‘If any man loveth God, the same is known of 
him? (&yvworat uw’ adrod). ‘The union between God 
and man thus expressed is represented in mpoéyrw 
as anticipated and determined upon ‘in the divine 
counsels before their manifestation in history.’ 
Another shade of meaning which mpoywwoxey in 
these texts appears to bear is that in the chain of 
events leading to salvation it denotes the scl/- 
determination of God to that work. With the po- 
opltey the first active step to its fulfilment has been 
taken, but the foreknowledge of God implies His own 
adoption of the plan. It thus, as Cremer remarks, 
ideally precedes even the éxAéyer6at of Eph 1“ ‘Even 
as he chose (égeA¢£ar0) us in him before the foundation 
of the world... having foreordained (apoopicas) 
us unto adoption as sons,’ éxrAéyerae Sxpreeeng ‘a 
determination directed to the objects of the fellow- 
ship’ into which God has resolved to enter with His 
eople. IIpéyvwors thus ‘denotes the foreordained 
ellowship between God and the objects of His 
saving counsels, God’s self-determination to enter 
into such fellowship preceding the realization 
thereof.’ This definition establishes the place of 
foreknowledge in the order of the saving acts, but 
does not free it of the difficulty which its counexion 
with that order involves. In the self-determination 
of God to save, if this has an individual application, 
the whole problem is raised. It is evident that the 
apostle, anxious to establish the Christian’s faith 
upon a sure foundation, overlooks for the moment 
the bearing of his explanation upon the question of 
moral choice. There is no reason to think that he 
would ignore the latter. His Epistles are full of 
appeals which recognize the moral nature and 
responsibilities of man. But the key to his attitude 
is probably to be found in that personal experience 
which he describes in Gal 125, where, as Lightfoot 
remarks, he heaps up words to emphasize the point 
he is maintaining (‘the sole agency of God as dis- 
tinct from his own efforts’), ‘the good pleasure of 
God, who separated me (set me apart, devoted me 
to a special Pune), even from my inother’s womb, 
and called me through his grace.’ As he felt that 
he had been destined and was being prepared for 
his high office, even when he had been unconscious 
of it, and had been making in the opposite direction, 
so it was with humanity in general ; man was mov- 
ing towards the yoal prepared for him, and God’s 
purpose in spite of human recalcitrancy was being 
realized. But neither in the one case nor in the 
other did the leadings of Providence mean that the 
human will was being set aside. 

But now, turning to the other question, has the 
mpoéyvw of Ro 8” 11? any special qualitative import ? 
God knows, foreknows, His people—what consti- 
tutes them His people, is there anything in them 
or about them which accounts for foreknowledge 
becoming foreordination, which explains the ground 
of election? LfLere opinions differ, and it is probable 
that each exegete will read into the word what 
agrees with his general doctrinal standpvint. Thus, 
to take one or two examples, Cremer appears to 
think there is no such import, the conception being 
complete in itself, and the word not indicating ‘a 
decision come to concerning any one’; Grimm (NT 
Lex., Thayer’s ed.) holds the meaning to be that 
‘God foreknew that they would love him, or (with 
reference to what follows) he foreknew them to be 
fit to be conformed to the likeness of his Son.’ This 
seen (that of foreseen love) is adopted also 
by eiss (NZ Theology, § 88), while Godet (Romans, 

ng. tr. ii. 109) takes ‘faith’ to be the other object 
of foreknowledge, the condition of salvation which 
God foreknew that His people would fulfil. It is 
doubtful, however, whether St. Paul had followed 
out his thought on this side into a definite form. 
He was concerned with the purpose of God, not 
with the ground of that purpose. Both in Gal 1”, 


as we have seen, in reference to himself, and in 
Eph 1° in reference to the Church, he lays stress 
upon the fact that God’s action is ‘according to the 
good pleasure of his will, to the praise of the glory 
of his grace’—‘ according to the purpose of him 
we worketh all things atter the counsel of his own 
will.’ 

To these indications from the Pauline writings, 
the occurrences of mpoywidonew and wpdyywors in 
other parts of NT (Ac 2% 265, 1 P 1%, QP 9317) 
add nothing in regard to the questions we have 
been considering. St. Paul founds upon election, 
as the method appointed by Providence for the 
education of humanity, his religious philosophy of 
history. Some are set apart tor special privilege, 
but have also laid upon them special duty. The 
Jews are set aside until the Gentiles be come in ; 
salvation is extended to the Gentiles in order that 
the Jews might come to share its blessings; but 
‘God does not cast off his people which he fore- 
knew’; His purpose is not abandoned, but worked 
out according to the dictates of infinite wisdom and 
perlecy love. It has been suggested (Plumptre, 
cpp. of St. Peter, in ‘Cambrid ve Bible for Schools ’) 
that in the words ‘the foreknowledge of God the 
Father’ (1 P 1*) ‘we find, perhaps, the secret of their 
(the apostles’) acceptance of this aspect of the 
divine government. The choice and the knowledge 
were not those of an arbitrary sovereign will, 
capricious as are the sovereigns of earth, in its 
favours and antipathics, seekmg only to manifest 
its power, but of a Father whose tender mercies 
were over all His works, and who sought to mani- 
fest His love to all His children.” ‘In what way,’ 
says the saine writer, ‘the thought of man’s freedom 
to will was reconcilablo with that of God’s electing 
purpose, the writers of NT did not care to discuss, 
‘hey felt, we may believe, instinctively, half: 
unconsciously, that the problems was insoluble, and 
were content to accept the two beliefs, which 
cannot lovically be reconciled.’ In'‘this condition 
of unsolved antinomy the Bible leaves all such 
doctrines as those of grace and election, a heritage 
of discussion and speculation to age after age of 
the Church ; yet, however difficult to the intellect, 
constantly receiving its practical solution and 
reconciliation in the Christian experience of the 
soul, which is at once conscious of its own inoral 
responsibility and of its dependence upon God. 


Literaturs.—In addition to the authorities cited above, see 
Sanday-Headlain, Jiomans, di.cc.; the Biblical T'heologies of 
Beyschlag, Bovon, and Schinid; Cunninghain, Historical Theo- 
logy, fi. 441 ff; K. Muller, Die guttliche Zuvorersehung und 
Erwihlung ; Bruce, Providential Order of the World (1897), 
Lect. x.; and the Literature at end of articles ELBcTION, 


PREDESTINATION. A. STEWART. 


FOREPART.—The forepart (always one word in 
1611) is either the front portion of a thing (Heb. 
035 face), Ex 287 397° (of the ‘ephod’), 1 a 6” (of 
the ‘oracle’), Ezk 427 (of the ‘chambers’ of 
Kizekiel’s temple, RV ‘before’); or specifically 
the prow or bow of a vessel (7pwpa), Ac 27", where 
it is opposed to the ‘hinder part’ (so 1611) or 
stern (rpvpva), RV gives ‘foreship’ in the last 
passage, 80 a8 to correspond with v. (the only 
other occurrence of the Gr. word), where AV and 
RV have ‘foreship.’ The Oxf. Eng. Dict. queries 
if ‘ forepart’ is obsolete in this sense ; it has found 
no later instance than Dampier (1699), Voyages, II. 
i. 74, ‘The head or fore-part is not altogether so 
high as the Stern.’ For illustration of ‘ fore- 

art,’ meaning generally the front, take T. Adams, 
i Peter, on 1? ‘There is a helmet for the head, a 
corselet for the breast, a shield for the foreparts; 
but no guard, no regard for the back’; an 
Bunyan, Holy War (Clar. Pr. ed. p. 224, 1. 35), 
‘Every door also was filled with persons who had 
adorned every one their fore-part against their 
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house with something of variety and singular 
excellency, to entertain him withal as he passed 
in the streets,’ where the ‘ fore-part’ is explained 
by the editor as ‘ the space lying between a house 
and the public strect or highway, the plot of 
ground forming a garden or fore-court.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

FORERUNNER (rpéd5pou0s) occurs once in Apocr. 
and once in NT. is 128‘ Thou sentest hornets 
as forerunners of thy host’; He 6” ‘whither as a 
forerunner Jesus entered for us.’ The meaning of 
both these passages is illustrated by the classical 
usage of wpddpouos as a military term (Herod. i. 60, 
iv. 121,122; Atsch. Theb. 80; Thue. il. 22, ete.) It 
was applied especially to the light-armed soldiers 
who were sent in advance of an army as scouts. 
A special corps of mpédpouoe was attached to the 
Macedonian army (Arrian, Anab. 1. 12; Diod. 
xvii. 17), Whena king was to travel, a forerunner 
was sent to see that the way was in good order 
(Is 405" ; cf. Mal 3'). Both these OT passages are 
applied in NT to John the Baptist as the fore- 
runner of Jesus (Mt 11, Mk 1?, Lk 777). In Lk 9° 
Jesus sends ‘messengers before his face to make 
ready for him.’ Cf. Jn 142 ‘I go to prepare a 
lace for you.’ The kings of Israel had runners 

fore their chariots (1S 8"); Doeg the Edomite 
was the mightiest of Saul’s runners (1S 217, reading 
oy) for ayn); Absalom and Adonijah prepared 
fifty men to run before them (28 15!, 1 K 15); 
Elijah ran before the chariot of Ahab (1 K 18%), 
See further under GUARD, RUNNERS. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

FORESHIP.—In AV, Ac 27® only, ‘ under colour 
as though they would have cast anchors out of the 
foreship’ (1611 ‘ fore-ship,’ Gr. rpdpa, the bow of a 
ship), RV adds v.4. See Forerarr, It was 
Tindale that gave ‘ forshippe’ as the tr® of wrpwpa 
in v. and ‘foore parte’ in v.44. The translators 
of AV retained the variety according to their 
precept, ‘that nicenesse in wordes was alwayes 
counted the next step to trifling’ (The Translators 


to the Iteader). ‘Koreship’ is still in use. For 
the anchorage of shi ps seo Smith, Voyage and Ship- 
wreck of St. Paul, 132, and art. SHIP. 


FORESKIN.—Seec CIRCUMCISION. 


FOREST.—There are five Heb. words for collee- 
tions of trees and shrubs :—1. 1 ya'ar, Spuuds. 
This word, which is by far the most common, is tr. 
sometimes forest (Jer 46%, Mic 3"), more frequently 
wood (Dt 195 RV ‘forest,’ 2K 2%, Ps 96" ete.). 
Its Arab. equivalent, wa'r, signifies difficult, and 
is used for rugged and stony regions, whether 
wooded or not. The expression ‘thickets of the 
forest’ (Is 91%) refers to a forest with tangled 
undergrowth. 

2 wn horesh is used twice for collections of 
trees :—() Wood (18 23" ete.), where (reading wn) 
LXAX has the ProUee name Kalv7. KV text has 
wood, marg. the proper name Horesh (wh. see, 
and cf. Driver, Text of Samuel, ad loc.). Many 
believe that the reference here is to a town and 
not to a forest. (6) Lorest (2 Ch 274), where it is 
tr? in LXX by dpuués. The same word is used for 
dense foliage (Ezk 313 ‘shadowing shroud’). It is 
also used for a ‘bough’ (RV ‘wood’) Is 17% The 
LXX here tr. ‘of the Amorites and the Hivites,’ 
and this is probably correct. In every instance of 
the genuine occurrence of this word, the proper 
meaning appeas to be ‘ wooded height.’ 

8 n29 scbhak, thicket (Is 9!8 108, Jer 47). This 
word is ives us a proper name in LXX (Gn 228 
ZaBéx). tis also tr? by dpuudés, Ps 745 (AV ‘ thick 
trees,’ RV ‘a thicket of trees’). 

4. o3y AbAtm, addon, ‘thickets’ (Jer 4”), called so 
on account of the darkness of such places. 
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5. op pardés, wapddeoos. This ia a word of 
Persian origin, found in Sanskrit, paradcze ; 
Armenian, pardes; Syrinc, pardaysd; Arab. 
firdaus. Ut is used once (Neh 2*) of a royal (AV) 
‘forest’ or (Vm) ‘park,’ under the care of an 
officer, whose permission had to be obtained in 
order to fell wood within its limits. It is twice 
used for orchards (Ca 4"8, Ec 25 pl. RV ‘ parks’). 

Pal. and Syria were doubtless much more heavily 
wooded in ancient times than now. Numerous 
forests are mentioned in Scripture. (1) The wood 
lands of the Canaanites and Rtephain clothed the 
monntains of Samaria and Galilee, und extended 
apparently to Beth-shean (Jos 17'"#), Tabor 18 4 
representative of thiswoodof Ephraim. For another 
‘wood of Ephraim’ see (9) below. (2) There was a 
forest near Bethel, clothing the sides of the ravines 
coming up from the Jordan Valley (2 K 2*:?), 
(3) The ‘forest of Hareth’ was on the W. slopes 
of the Judean hills (1 S 225), (4) A forest im the 
hill-country, probably near Aijalon (1S 14%, cf. 
v.21), where Jonathan ate the honey. (5) The 
‘fields of the wood’ (Ps 1328) refer to the region of 
Kiriath-jearim, the ‘ village of the woods’ (1 5 7°). 
(6) The forests where Jotham ‘built castles and 
towers’ (2 Ch 274) were in the mountains of Judah. 
(7) If Aoresh (1S 23" etc.) refers to a wood, then 
there was a forest at the cde of the Judwan 
desert, near Ziph. ‘The LAX seems to regard it as 
a place, Kalvy7. Conder located it at Ahurbhet- 
Khureisa. Tristram, however, thinks that a 
forest was intended. (8) The latter opinion is 
strengthened by the allusion (Ezk 20% *’) to the 
‘forest of the south field’ and ‘forest of the south’ 
(AV), and ‘forest of the ficld in the south’ (Negeb), 
‘forest of the south’ (RV). ‘These must have been 
forests of S. Judiwa, overlooking the Judean 
wilderness and et-Tih. (9) ‘There were extensive 
forests in Bashan (Is 2'5) and Gilead (2.8 18% ‘the 
wood [RV ‘forest’] of Mphraim’), (10) Lebanon 
was noted for its forests (1 K 7?), as also Carmel 
(2K 192), RV tr*\donain this passage ‘fruitful field’ 
(se. of Lebanon, which seems demanded by the con- 
text). Forests are mentioned in Apocr. (1 Mac 4%), 

Forests were an cmblem of pride (Zec 11%). They 
were contrasted with cultivated ground, as an 
emblem of neglect (13 29'7). 

Notwithstanding the ravages of conquerors, and 
the improvidence of the people, there are still con- 
siderable wooded revions, even in W. Palestine. The 
slopes of the hills, and not a few of the sides of the 
ravines, are clothed with thickets, and in a few 
places there are groves of trees, as on the flanks 
of Carmel and ‘labor. Gilead and Bashan have 
quite extensive open woods of oak, terebinth, 
arbutus, and pine. There are still traces of the 
old cedar groves of Lebanon, and large open 
rroves of pine, oak, cypress, Juniper, and spruce. 

‘here are also many serubs of dwarf oaks and 
carobs. Willows and poplars and plane trees are 
abundant along the watercourses, and tamarisks 
along the seashore and in the deserts. Acacias 
are fairly nuinerous in the valleys around the 
Dead Sea, and southward to Sinai. Terebinths, 
carobs, evergreen oaks, ash, hackberry, and Pride of 
India are scattered freely over the whole country. 
Large forests of full-grown trees are found in N,. 
Lebanon, and in the heart of Amanus in N. Syria. 
In the latter chain are large districts, wholly 
occupied by forests of cedar of Lebanon, beech, 
pine, oak, hornbeam, cypress, spruce, and yew. 

G. KE. Post. 

FORETELL.—Thrice ‘foretell’ occurs in AV, 
each time for a different Gr. verb, and twice in 
the sense of ‘tell beforehand,’ not auch pro- 

hesy or prognosticate: Mk 13% ‘ Behold, 1 have 
foretold you all things’ (mpoelpyxa, RV ‘T have 
told you all things beforehand ’) ; 2 Co 13* ‘I told 
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you before, and foretell you, as if I were present, 
the second time’ (mpoelpnka Kal mporéyw, RV ‘I 
have said beforchand, and [ do say beforehand,’ 
RVm ‘plainly’ for Jeforehand). Yor thia mean- 
ing sce Shaks. Z'empest, Iv. 1. 149— 
‘These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirita’ ; 

and JJ Ilenry VI. Iv. vii. 12— 

‘For many men that stumble at the threshold 

Are well foretold that danger lurks within.’ 
In the third instance the meaning is prophesy, 
predict, Ac 3% ‘all the prophets... have like- 
wise foretold of these days’ (TR mpoxartyye:day, 
but edd. xarfyyeAav, whence RV ‘they also told 
of these days’). [mpoxarayyé\\w is accepted YY 
edd. in Ac 3!8(AV ‘God before had shewed,’ RK 
‘God foreshewed’), and 752 (EV ‘shewed _ be- 
fore’)]. J. HASTINGS. 


FOREWARD.—In 1 Mac 9" it is said of the 
army of Bacchides, ‘they that marched in the 
foreward were all mighty men.’ The Gr. for ‘they 
that marched in the foreward’ is ol mpwraywnoral, 
whence comes our ‘protagonist.’ The same 
word occurs in 2 Mac 15", where Judas is called 
& mpwraywnorhs vrép tay wotirav, AV ‘the chief 
defender of the citizens,’ RV ‘the foremost chaim- 
pion of his fellow-citizens.’ It signified first the 
principal actor in a play, and then the person 
tuking a leading part in any enterprise, the one 
who ‘plays first fiddle,’ in fact, as Liddell and 
Scott suggest. The Kng. phrase ‘in the fore- 
ward’ comes from Geneva, ‘they that foght in 
the forewarde were all valiant men.’ The /fore- 
ward (=‘front-guard’) was the foremost line of 
an army, its vanguard ; thus Caxton (1489), Sunnes 
of zlymon, i, 41, ‘Kyrste of alle came the fore- 
warde wyth the Oryflame’; and Shaks, 2ich. £2, 
V. iii, 293— 

‘ My foreward shall be drawn out all in length, 
Consisting equally of horse and foot.’ 
RV translates, ‘the mighty men that fought in 
the front of the battle’; which is almost a return 
to Wyclif (1382), ‘the first of the bateil al the 
mighty.’ J. HASTINGS. 


FORFEIT.—From Old Vrench forfaié or forfet 
after late Latin forisfuctum, a trespass, or fine 
(Lat. foris without, and facere to do), a ‘ forfeit’ 
was originally an act outside of righteousness, and 
‘to forfeit’ was to act unrighteously, to sin. 
Thus Lerners, Froissart, 1. eccexxxi. ‘Sir, ye 
know well the Flemings that be yonder have 
done us no forfeit’; and Chaucer, Parsones Tale, 
275 (Student’s ed. p. 682*), ‘ And al this suffred Jesu 
Crist, that neuere forfeited.’ From this the mean- 
ing passed early into the expression of a penalty 
due for transgression, a fine; and the verb came 
to signify to lose, or lose the right to, something, 
& incaning in which both subst. and vb. are still 
used. But in its only occurrence in AV the vb. 
‘forfeit’ (the subst. 1s not found) is used with 
direct reference to the authority or executive 
power to confiscate; and in that sense it is 
marked by as Eng. Dict. as obsolete: Ezr 10° 
‘And that whosoever would not come within 
three days, according to the counsel of the princes 
and the elders, all ‘his substance should for- 
feited’ (oop, AVm and RVm ‘devoted’). Cf. 
Dn 25 Wyc. (1382), ‘your housis shuln be maad 
commoun or forfetid.’ 

RV introduces ‘ forfeit’ into Dt 22° ‘ Thou shalt 
not sow thy vineyard with two kinds of seed; 
lest the whole fruit be forfeited’ (eja, AV 
‘defiled,’ RVm ‘consecrated’; Driver, ‘lit. 
become holy or sacred, t.e. be forfeited to the 
sanctuary’); Mt 16%, Mk 8% ‘forfeit his life’ 
(Snpuwen rhy Wuxhy atrov, AV ‘lose his own soul’); 
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and Lk 9* ‘and lose or forfeit his own self’ (éaurdp 
de dwodécas 4 Syucwhels, AV ‘bo cast away’). In 
the remaining occurrences of fyuodv (1 Co 3%, 
2 Co 7®, Ph 38), RV renders ‘ suffer loss.’ 
J. LLASTINGS., 
FORGE, FORGER.—Forge and fabricate come 

both from Lat. fwbricare, the former throngh the 
Old French forgier, the latter directly. ‘lo 
‘forge’ is therefore to make or shapo, as Ex 
4), Wye. (1382), ‘Who made the Gatti of man, 
or who forgide (1388 ‘mnade’) the dowmbe and 
the deef, the seer and the blynde?’; Tindale, 
Works (ed. Russell, 1831), i. 93, ‘The power of 
God... altereth him, changeth him clean, 
fashioneth and forgeth him anew.’ It is espe- 
cially used of shaping metals by fire and hammer ; 
and in this sense RY uses the subst. forger, Gn 
4% ‘Tubal-cain, the forger of every cutting in- 
strument of brass and iron’ (Wamp we, AV ‘an 
instructer [m. ‘whetter’] of every artificer in 
brass and iron’; so RVm), The passage is 
difficult, perhaps corrupt; it is fully discussed 
in Dillmann and in Spurrell. But in AV ‘forge’ 
and ‘ forger’ are used only in the metaphorical 
sense of framing or inventing lies: Job 134 ‘ye 
are forgers of lies’ (apy-"beb) ; Ps 119% «The proud 
have forged a lie against mo’ (Ry ‘by dep); and 
Sir 51? ‘lips that forge lies’ (épyafoudywy petdos). 
The Geneva tr. of Lk 198 is, ‘If I have taken from 
any men by forged canillation, I restore hym foure 
folde.”’ And Shaks. Mich, LT, tv. i. 40, gives— 

‘If thou deny’st it twenty times, thou licst ; 

And I will turn thy falsehood to thy heart, 

Where it was forged, with my rapier’s point.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 
FORGETFULNESS.—Forgetful in the sense of 

heedless, neglectful, is perhaps still in use collo- 
quially, but in literary English we should not 
now say as AV after Tindale in He 137 ‘Be not 
forgetful to entertain strangers’ (r7js diAokevlas wd 
érivavOdvec0e, RV ‘Forget not to show love unto 
strangers’), ‘A forvettul hearer’ (Ja 1") is more 
modern, but RV prefers ‘a hearer that forgetteth’ 
(axpoarhs émiAncporyjs, lit. ‘a hearer of forgetful- 
ness,’ as in 24 ‘ judges of evil thoughts’ = evil- 
thoughted judges’). 


In Sir 2314 the meaning is again, probably, heedless and 80 
unmannerly, ‘Remember thy father and thy mother, when 
thou sittest among great men. Be not forgetful before them, 
and so thou by thy custom become a fool’ (44 sors iwsAcOn). 
But the Dene ig obscure. Wyclif haa it, ‘Lest perauenture 
God forgete thee in the sighte of hem,’ after Vulg. Ne forte 
obliviscatur te Deus in conspectu ulorum : and he (or the Vulg.) 
is followed by Rogers’, Coverdale's, the Bishops’, and the Douay 
versions; the Geneva has ‘lest thou be forgotten in their sight.’ 
RV slightly alters the construction of the sentence, and so yete 
@ new meaning— 


‘Remember thy father and thy mother, 

For thou sittest in the midst of great men ; 
That thou be not forgetful before them, 
And become a fool by thy custom.’ 


The great men are presumably the father and mother; if so, 
‘yreat ones’ would have been better; the Gr. is simply ava 
pice wtyseravey, Ball, in QPB, follows Fritzsche and AV, and 
explains, ‘Low language reflects upon one’s upbringing.’ 


Forgetfulness occurs in Ps 88! ‘Shall thy 
wonders be known in the dark? and thy right- 
eousness in the land of forgetfulness?’ (™?} 77x), 
where ‘ forgetfulness’ is not the condition of Nauie 
all recollection, but of being forgotten, oblivion,—a 
meaning which Bradley (Ozf. Eng. Dict.) marks 
as probably obsolete. The condition of losing 
recollection might be represented as a blessed one, 
asin Shaks. JZ Henry IV. ut. i. 8— 

‘O sleep! Ogentle sleep 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness?’ 
But the Psalmist’s thought is rather as in Norton 
(1561), Calvin’s Inst. tv. xviii. 704, ‘This Masse 
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... Shamefully..., 


utteth his death in forget- 
fulnesse’; and Gray, 


legy, 1. 85— 


‘For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being o’er resigned, 
Left the warm peeeners of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing ling’ring look behind ?° 


This is the meaning also of Wis 173 ‘they were 
scattered under a dark vail of forgetfulness’ 
(dgeyye? AHOns wapaxadyupart, Vuly. tenebroso ob- 
livionis velamento’); but in 14% 164, Sir 11%, the 
word is used in its usual sense of a tendency to 
forget. J. ILASTINGS. 


FORGIYENESS.—In OT three words especially 
are used to express the idea of forgiveness—np9 * 
‘cover’ or ‘ pacify >. nbo (root meaning unknown) ; 
ny) ‘lift up’ or ‘away.’ AV and RV render all 
three Saunlly ‘forgive,’ sometimes ‘pardon.’ The 
first and second are always used of rine forgive- 
ness—the first, rarely (Ps 78%, Jer 18%, Dt 218, 
2 Ch 3018), the second, frequently (e.g. 1 K 8%, 
Lv 4”); the third is in common use of ordinary 
human forgiveness as well (e.g. Gn 50", Ex LOM, 
1S 15% 257%), In nearly all instanees the context 
implies repentance for the offence, and an inten- 
tion to avoid a repetition of it, as a condition 
of the forgiveness; and as a result of it, that 
the offender is placed again in the position which 
he occupied before the offence, in the old covenant 
relation to God, or in the same friendly relation 
as before to the paren affected. Under the sacri- 
ficial system the repentance and the amends 
are represented by the sacrifice which is offered 
by the oflender through the priest (see Oehler, 
Theology of the OT, § 139); but in other cases 
in the Psalms and the Prophets there is no 
suggestion of more than acknowledement of sin, 
repentance, and that intention of amendment which 
is expressed by the phrase ‘turning to the Lord.’ 
Forgiveness is a free act on the part of God or of 
man; it restores the offender to the state in which 
there is no obstacle to his communion with him from 
whom he has been alienated; it gives peace of 
mind (Ps 32), a consciousness of the divine mercy 
(Ps 103); it removes the fear of punishment and 
quickens love (28 12", Job 33%, Ps 103%), Nor is 
it only an individual matter; the whole nation 
many be alienated from God through neglect of his 
will, and may by forgiveness be restored,—such is 
the burden ab many a prophetic exhortation. 

It has been said that ‘no permanent state of 
reconciliation’ was established under the old cove- 
nant; that there was only such forgiveness for 
the past as might enable men to begin again to 
seek justificntion thronch the works of the law. 
It has also been maintained that the old covenant 
furnished only a ‘passing over’ of sin, a ‘closing 
the eyes’ to it on the part of God—by which, 
though satisfaction was not made, though there 
was no real remission of sin, punishment was 
forgone. The consideration of these questions 
involves the whole subject of ATONEMENT (wh. 
see); but it may be stated here that neither the 
national and individual experiences recorded in the 
OT, nor the words and general language used, 
goon to sugvest any fundamental difference in 
the idea of forgiveness from that which we find 
in the NT. When St. Paul in a particular passage 
(Ro 3*) uses, with reference to sins committed by 
men en under the old covenant, a word (wdpects) 
different from that (4geors) which is in common use 
in the NT to express ‘ foryiveness,’ he has in mind 
a different thought. He is arguing that because 
in former ayes God had not exacted from men the 
punishment which was due for their sins (cf. Ac 


” On this important term see Oxf. Heb. Lex. ¢.v., also Driver 
Deut. 248, 425f., and art. PRoritraTION, ‘ " 


14'8, 175°), his forbearance had been misunderstood 3 
he had ‘passed by’ sins till the world was in danger 
of forgetting that he was a God of righteousness ; 
and the time had come for a signal exhibition of 
his hatred of sin in the propitiation made in Christ 
Jesus (sce Ro 3%: 2% RV, the sense of the argument 
islostin AV). With men such ‘ passing by’ might 
involve forgetting, it could not be the same as 
‘forgiving’; with God it would be neither (see 
Trench, Synonyms, § xxxiii.). No argument with 
regard to the nature of forgiveness under the old 
covenant can be drawn from the passage. Indeed, 
so far as the relation between the individual and 
God is concerned, there is nothing to indicate that 
the forgiveness granted by God in the experience 
of his people before the coming of Christ was 
different in kind from that aril Christ pro- 
claimed. A difference in the requirement of it 
from men in their relations with one another, no 
doubt, may readily be detected between the teach- 
ing of the OT and the NT. It is here that the 
real development in the ethical teaching of the 
NT on the snbjectis to be found. The duty of 
forgiving injuries and wrongs committed against 
onoself or others cannot be said to occupy the pro- 
minent place in the OT that it has in the teaching 
of Jesns. It must be recoyvnized that in this respect 
there is a real distinction to be drawn, Hut true 
as itis that the revelation of the divine will and 
of the ideal of human life and character, the power 
of the whole revelation made in Christ, has im- 
measurably facilitated the individual’s opportunity 
of conscious enjoyment of the divine forgiveness, 
and stimulated his readiness to bestow forgiveness 
in his measure upon others; yet it is none the less 
true that the same forgiveness of sin was offered 
to previous generations of men—‘they are not to be 
heard, which feign that the old fathers did look only 
for transitory promises.’ ‘I'he materials fur deter- 
mining the idea of forgiveness are, however, so 
much richer in the NT than in the OT, that we 
turn to it rather than to the OT for the elabora- 
tion of the idea. 

So closely, indeed, is the principle associated 
with the teaching and work of Christ, that for- 
giveness has been called ‘Christ’s most striking 
innovation in morality,’ and the phrase a ‘Chris- 
tian’ spirit is commonly regarded as synonymous 
with a disposition of rendiness to forgive an 
injury. The pagan ideal of manly life was to 
succeed in doing as much good to your friends and 
as much injury to your enemies as possible; and if 
it be not true that forgiveness was a virtue unknown 
in the ancient world, it was at all events not one 
that was demanded or proclaimed as a duty by any 
ethical system. Indeed it is clear that without a 
sense Of the need of personal holiness and the con- 
sciousness of guilt, without—in the widest meaning 
of the phrase—a conviction of sin, there could be 
no true repentance, no sense of the need of forgive- 
ness. And such a conviction of sin neither Greek 
nor Roman religion produced. 

The words which are used in the NT are the Gr. 
representatives of the Heb. wordsin the OT. We 
have, though rarely, the word (xadAvr7w) meanin 
‘cover’ or ‘hide’ (Ro 47, 1 P 48, Ja 5”, all quote 
from LXX); and once, with reference to former 
times, the word for ‘ passing by ’ (Ro 3") ; but by far 
the commonest word is that which expresses the 
idea of ‘sending away,’ or ‘letting go’ or ‘releasing’ 
(Adeots), which is rendered in this connexion either 
‘forgive,’ ‘forgiveness,’ or ‘remit,’ ‘remission.’ 
The noun occurs in tlis sense eleven times in the 
synoptic Gospels (not at all in Jn) and Ac (Mt 26%, 
Mk 1* 3%, Lk 177 38 2447, Ac 2° 55! 10@ 13% 2618; 
eight times in Lk and Ac, a favourite word of 
St. Luke), and four times elsewhere (Eph 1’, 
Col 14, He 9771015), In eleven of these instances 
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there is added ‘of sins,’ in one ‘of trespasses,’ in 
one the same words are in the immediate context, 
and in the two remaining instances the word stands 
absolutely. (AV renders nine times ‘remission,’ 
six times ‘forgiveness.’) The verb with the same 
meaning occurs about forty times in the synoptic 
Gospels, once in Ac (8”), three times in Jn [Gospel 
once (20%), 1 Ep. twice (1° 2!)), and twice elsewhere 
(Ro 47, Ja 5"), It is found predominantly with the 
usual word for ‘sin’ (duapria) or ‘sins’ expressed 
or implied in the context, but other words—‘ debt,’ 
‘trespasses,’ ‘iniquities’—are also used. The verb 
implies the complete removal of the cause of offence. 
The sin is taken out of the way, out of sight. The 
debt is cancelled: the debtor released from his 
obligation (cf. Mt 18°°*). As far as the offender 
is concerned, the trespass is done away. He no 
longer has the sense of sin, of guilt and liability 
to punishment; he is restored to the harmonious 
relations which existed before. (It is noticeable 
that though this is the favourite word of the 
Gospels and Acts, it is scarcely found in the NT 
outside them: the idea of forgiveness is merged in 
the wider ones of justification and salvation). 
Instead of this Bee St. Paul uses one (xapltecdat 
ten times) which has the spccial sense ‘confer a 
favour on,’ ‘be gracious to’—of men towards one 
another and of Christ in relation to them (2 Co 2% 10 
1233) Eph 483, Col 218 35), St. Luke has this word 
twice (Lk 74 #), each time of a debt (AV ‘ frankly 
forgave’), and twice he has also a word (droA\vw, 
657 4s), meaning to ‘loose from,’ ‘release,’ ‘set at 
liberty.’ In the Apocalypse the nearest equiva- 
lent is found SrGhatl in the idea of the blood 
‘Joosing’ from sin and ‘cleansing’ (¢.g. Rev 15 7'*; 
ef. 1 Jn 17%). 

The teaching of the NT as to forgiveness is 
sufficiently represented by (1) the sayings of Christ 
which led up to St. Peter’s question and the answer 
to it (Lk 178% 4, Mt 1827 and 187! 2%), and the 
Parables of the Prodigal and of the great Debtor 
(LK 1643") Mt 18°93) ; (2) the clause in the Lord’s 
Prayer (with the comment which is added Mt 
Gi 18) eof, Mk 11% %); and (3) the allusion to 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit (Mt 12° and 

arallels), and St. John’s mention of sin ‘unto 
death’ (1 Jn 5!”), 

(1) The teaching is given much more fully in Mt 
than in Lk, but the full essence of it is in the words 
of Lk, ‘If thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke 
him; and if he repent, forgive him. And if he 
trespass against thee seven times in a day, and 
seven times in a day turn again to thee, saying, I 
repent; thou shalt forgive him.’ It is clear at 
once that, if certain conditions are satisfied, the 
teaching of Christ admits of no limitations to the 
law of forgiveness. The account in Mt more 
vividly enforces this point. It represents Christ 
as at first only enunciating the general principle. 
St. Peter seeks for further guidance, wishing to 
reduce the principle to the compass of a delinite 
rule, and asking, ‘ Lord, how oft shall my brother 
sin against me, and I forgive him? till seven 
times?’ and itis in answer to his question that 
the words are elicited which raise the duty out of 
the sphere of mere numerical calculation—‘I say 
not unto thee, Until seven times: but, Untilseventy 
times seven.’ ‘here is to be no limit whatever to 
the readiness of a follower of Christ to forgive. 
On the other hand, it is equally clear that some- 
thing is required on the part of the offender before 
he can be the recipient of forgiveness. ‘If thy 
brother . . . turn again to thee, saying, I repent’ 
——this is the condition: there must be the con- 
sciousness of sin, the free avowal of error (cf. 
Lk 15), the recognition of wrong-doing and the 
turning away from it, and, it seems, the willingness 
to make amends (cf. Lk 19%). That there must be 


such repentance * (change of mind, acceptance of a 
new ideal of life) is still more plainly shown in the 
account of Mt: the Christian is not to remain 
passive till the offender of his own accord comes 
to him penitent and begging reconciliation—he is, 
on the contrary, to adopt all rational means he can 
to bring home to him the error and evil of his 
conduct; and should he still remain inpenitent 
and obdurate, there is no forgiveness for Hae 
places himself outside the pale of Christian life— 
‘Let him be unto thee as a heathen man and a 
publican.’ 

The Parable of the Prodigal Son shows the same 
relation between forgiveness and repentance. ‘The 
wish to leave the father—the revolt against his 
will, his plan of life—was the sin: the return is 
in itself sufficient proof of repentance, even 
though it was prompted by the sense of failure 
and physical hunger; the father recognizes it as 
such, and hastens to meet and welcome the 
offender, and forgives him before he has had time 
to put into words his confession of sin; the son is 
in that moment restored to the position in his 
father’s household which he had forfeited. (The 
teaching of the apostles as described in Ac lays 
similar emphasis on repentance as a first condition 
of salvation [e.g. Ac 2°], baptism being from one 
point of view the outward mark of re peupance) 
So, too, the publican goes down to his house 
‘justified’ because penivent (Lk 18%), 

Similarly, a readiness to forgive others is laid 
down as a condition for a man’s own forgiveness 
(cf, Mt G!, Mk 11%: 2 Mt 57). The Parable of 
the great Debtor shows that the absence of a for- 

iving spirit in men prevents their being themselves 
orgiven. 

(2) The instances of Christ’s teaching which 
have been cited might be interpreted as need 
reference only to relations between men, though 
it is scarcely conceivable that the parables are 
not intended to be significant of the relations of 
mankind as sons to God the Father, the ideal of 
character. The clausein the Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6}, 
Lk 114) makes it evident that human forgiveness 
and divine forgiveness are represented as strictly 
analogous. There is indeed no indication of any 
fundamental difference between the forgiveness 
which the Christian wins from God and that which 
he in turn bestuws upon his ‘brother.’ It is the 
same phrase which is used throughout-—-a phrase 
denoting actual ‘remission’ of sin; and it is used 
by Christ of his own action, and alike of God’s and 
alana part in the mysterious process. If it were 
not so, it would be mockery to offer up the petition, 
‘Forgive us our trespass, as wo forgive them that 
trespass against us.’ The comment on the clause, 
which Mt appends to the Prayer, and the similar 
saying, sahich Mk introduces in connexion with the 
exhortation to faith in praying, forbid any differ- 
entiation (cf. Col 3%), The statements are quite 
general. Forgiveness is to be won by repentance 
and confession, whatever the nature of the offence, 
whoever the persons concerned may bo. (In view 
of the indisputably seneral application of the 
Parable of the ft radligal Son and the other 
references to forgiveness, it seems impossible 
to accept the interpretation of Mt 18!" which 
would limit its teaching to relations between 
Christians). 

(3) There are, however, two references which 
seem to set a limit to the possibility of divine 
forgiveness. One is the case of the blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit; the other is St. John’s 

* Two words are used which imply change of mind (involving 
regret for the course pursued and change of conduct for the 
future) Mt 417, Mk 115, Lk 157-10, and change of will Mt 21%? 
en the question whether the distinction holds or not, see 


rench, ynonyms, $ Ixix.); and there are also words whicb 
mean ‘turning’ or ‘conversion,’ Lk 2282, Mt 183. 
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allusion to ‘sin unto death.’ The first of these 
references declares that there is a supreme sin for 
which no man can ever hope to be forgiven— 
‘All their sins shall be forgiven unto the sons 
of men, and their blasphemies wherewith soever 
they shall blaspheme’ (Mk 3%); but with these 
sins and blasphemies there is pointedly contrasted 
one—‘ Whosoever shall blaspheme against the Holy 
Spirit hath never forgiveness, but is guilty of an 
eternal sin,’ and it ‘shall not be forgiven him, 
neither in this world, nor in that which is to come’ 
(Mt 1237), All that can be said with certainty as 
to the nature of this sin is that the opposition of 
the scribes and Pharisces to Christ was a sign and 
indication of it, and that the Pharisaic charge that 
it was by the powers of evil that he was enabled to 
perform his works of healing, was the immediate 
occasion of his denunciation of it. Augustine 
regarded the sin as deliberate persistence in evil 
(for other interpretations sce Westcott, note on 
1Jn 57), Itwould appear from the rest of Clirist’s 
teaching on forgiveness that it was in any case of 
auch a character as to deaden and destroy the 
spiritual sense in him who yielded himself up to 
its influence, so that repentance would become 
impossible to him, ‘The idea of unpardonable sin 
is further suggexted by St. John’s exception of 
‘sin unto death’ from the subjects of intercessory 
prayer (1 Jn 5%), ‘Io one who thus sins the way 
of forgiveness is closed; at least it is not to be 
opened through the intercession of his brethren, 
which in other cases would avail. 

There remains to be considered the problem of 
the significance of Christ’s cry from the Cross, 
‘Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do’ (Lk 23"). It is evident that it is a prayer 
for the forgiveness of those who have not repented, 
who have not even come to knowledge of their 

uilt. It cannot, however, be regarded as limited 
in its scope to the Roman soldiors, and excluding 


any reference to the share in the final tragedy 
taken by the party of the scribes and Pharisees. 


The soldiers could not be thought of as in any real 
sense needing forgivenoss for carrying out their 
orders in what they could only consider an 
ordinary execution: even Pilate was treated as 
comparatively guiltless. ‘The cry must therefore 
be ite supreme expression of the human sympathy 
and love of Christ, of the great principle which he 
had always inculcated. The sin embodied in the 
conduct of the Pharisaic party he had condemned 
in burning words; towards it there could not be 
any change of feeling ; but they might be brought 
to repentance late though it was, and the words 
which are under consideration are a prayer for that 
result, a loving hope for the enlightenment of those 
blind leaders of the blind. It may be a hope 
against lope, but the cry does not constitute an 
exception to the principles and conditions of 
forgiveness which are to be drawn from other 
parts of the NT. It is a crowning example of 
‘forgivingness,’ if so be that the divine mercy 
may transcend the usual conditions of the bestowal 
of the boon. Such a spirit of ‘forgivingness’ may 
be present (it has been noticed that it 1s required 
in all cases from the individual who has been in- 
jured), whether ‘forgiven-ness’ (the remission of 
the offence as revards the person who has offended) 
ensues or not. ‘The word ‘forgiveness’ is capable 
of the active and of the passive sense. In the 
active sense it is clear that it is an ordinary 
Christian duty ; in the passive sense, before it can 
be realized the conditions which have been elicited 
must be fulfilled. 


Lrtgraturs.—Ochler, Theol. of OT; Schmid, Rib. Theol. of 
NT; Martensen, Christian Ethics; Seeley, Ecce Homo; Dorner, 
System of Christian Doctrine. See also Literature under arts. 
ATONBMENT, PROPITIATION. J. F. BETHUNE-BAKER. 


FORM.— Numerous as are the Heb. and Gr, 
words tr4 ‘form,’ the meanings of the word in 
AV and RV may be reduced to the following: 
1. Shape, as an orderly arrangement of parts, 
Gn 1? ‘Tho earth was without form’ (ak, RV 
‘waste’; so in Jer 4%); Wis 117 ‘thy Almighty 
hand, that made the world of matter STH Out 
form’ (€& dudpdou vAns, RV Sout of formless matter’). 
Cf. Shaks. K. John, mt. i. 253— 


* All form {s formless, order orderless.’ 


2. Such orderly arrangement as produces beauty, 
comeliness, Ig 52'4 53? he hath no form nor come- 
liness’ (1¥A); Wis 15° ‘they desire the form of a 
dead image, that hath no breath’ (eldos; Farrar, 
‘he yearns for the unbreathing beauty of a dead 
image’). For this meaning see Shaks. Mids. 
Night’s Dream, 1. ii, 233— 

‘Things base and vile, holding no quantity, 

Love can transpose to form and dignity.’ 
3. The special or characteristic shape of a person 
or thing, Ezk 8° ‘And he put forth the form of 
an hand, and took me by a lock of mine head’ 
(m33n; so 108); Dn 3 *Then was Nebuchadnezzar 
full of fury, and the form of his visage was 
changed’ (ody); Mk 16, Ph 2%7 (uopd4, the char- 
acteristic form of the Son of God and His char- 
acteristic form as the Son of Man; see Gifford, 
The Incarnation, p. 224%. ; and art. FASHION). Cf. 
Shaks. Cum. of /rrors, WW. ii. 200— 

‘Thou hast thine own form, 


No, lam an ape. 
If thou art changed to aught, ‘tis to an ass.’ 


Milton, Coms, 1, 70— 


‘Thelr human countenance, 
Th’ express resemblance of the gods, is chang'’d 
Into some brutish form of wolf or bear.’ 


And Par. Req. iv. 599-— 


‘Truc image of the Father, whether thron’d 
In the bosom of bliss, and light of light 
Conceiving, or remote from Heav'n, enshrin’d 
In fleshly tabernacle, and human form, 
Wand'ring the wilderness.’ 


4. The representation or pattern of anything, 
Ezk 8! ‘And behold, every form of creepin 
things... pourtrayed upon the wall roun 
about’ (m37"); 2 Ch 4’ She made ten candlesticks 
of gold according to their form’ (yey, RV ‘ac- 
cording to the ordinance concerning them’); Ezk 
43't quater (ayy); Ro 6! ‘that form of doctrine 
which was delivered you’ (tU7os, KVm ‘pattern ’) ; 
2'Ti 5 * Hold fast the form of sound words which 
thou hast heard of me’ (vrorurwots, RV ‘ pattern’). 
So Wyclifs tr. of 1 Th 17 ‘so that ye ben maad 
fourme, or ensaumple, to alle men bileuynge’ ; 
and Locke, Human Underst. Wl. iti, 230, ‘To 
make abstract general Ideas, and set them up 
in the Mind, with Names annexed to them, as 
Patterns, or Forms (for in that sense the word 
Form has a very proper signification ).’ 5. Out- 
ward aspect (@); often the mere outward appear- 
ance as opposed to the inner reality (4): Thus (a) 
Job 4'6 ‘Jt stood still, but [could not discern the 
form thereof’ (ay72, RV ‘appearance’); 18 2818 
‘And the woman said unto Saul, [ saw gods | 
ascending out of the earth. And he said unto 
her, What form is he of?’ (aya); Dn 2%! 335 (7, 
RV ‘aspect’). So Shaks, Cortol. 1. iii. 109~— 


‘Art thou a man? thy form cries out thou art’; 


and Henry V. Mt. vi. 72, ‘Why, ’tis a gull, a fool, 
a rogue: that now and then goes to the wars, to 
race himself at his return unto London under the 
orm of a soldier.’ (b) 2S 14% ‘To fetch about 
this form of speech hath thy servant Joab done 
this thing’ (1329 ‘32, RV ‘to change the face of 
the matter’); Ro 2”, 2 Ti 3° ‘Having a form of 
godliness, but denying the power thereof’ (both 


FORMER 


pbppwors, which is not so purely as cxjjua the mere 
outward form, but seems to be so used in both 
these passages, esp. 2 ‘li 3°, and that is clearly 
the meaning of AV. See Sanday-Headlam on 
Ro 2”). In illustration, take again Shaks., Henry 
Ve un. ii. 116— 

* And other devils that suggest by treasons, 

Do botch and bungle up damnation 

With patches, colours, and with forma, being fetch’d 

From glistering semblances of piety’ ; 
and Othello, 11. i. 243, ‘a knave very voluble, no 
further conscionable than in putting on the mere 
form of civil and humane sceming, for the better 
compassing of his salt and most hidden - loose 
affection.’ 


The word ‘form’ has been occasionally {introduced into RV 
when it is not in AV. It is used to tr. (1) Heb. 4330" in all 
its occurrences except one, either for AV ‘likeness’ (Ex 204, 
Dt 423. 25 68), or ‘ximilitude’ (Nu 128, Dt 4132.15.16), or ‘image’ 
ger 46), The exception ia Ps 1715 ‘1 shall be satisfied when 

awake with thy likeness,’ where RV gives ‘form’ in marg., 
Amer. RV in text. (2) 23) in 1K 625 787 for AV ‘size’; but 
not in the only other occurrence of that word Jon 26 (EV 
*bottom'’—‘I went down to the bottoms of the mountains,’ 
AVm ‘ Ileb. cuttings off’). (3) sidog Lk 32%, Jn 537 (AV ‘shape’), 
1 Th 622(AV ‘appearance’). (4) towers Ac 2325 (AV ‘ manner’). 

J. UWAsrinas. 

FORMER.—This comparative adj. was at one 
time freely used to express the more advanced of 
two positions. Thus Wyclif (1388), after saying 
that Jacob ‘departide (1382 ‘dyuydide’) the puple 
that was with hym.... in to twei cumpenyes,’ 
adds (Gn 32!7), ‘And he comaundide to the formere 
(1382 ‘forther’), and seide, Tf thou schalt mete 
my brothir Esau,’ etc.; and Knox, Hist. 88, ‘ Fiftie 
horse and men of the first rank Iny dead at once, 
without any hurt done to the Scottish Armie, 
except that the Speares of the former two rankes 
were broken.’ In this way ‘former’ is used in 
Zec 148 ‘ Living waters shall go out from Jerusalem ; 
half of them toward the former sea, and half of 
them toward the hinder sea’ (*;\so7~7 on, AVm and 
RV ‘the eastern sea’); the ‘eastern’ sea heing 
the Dead Sea, and the ‘hinder’ or ‘western’ sea 
(9987 On) the Mediterranean. 


FORNICATION. — See CRIMES 
MENTS. 


FORSOMUCH. — Wis 12% ‘Torsomuch then as 
thou art righteous thyself’ (dlkacos 6¢ av, RV ‘But 
being righteous’); and Lk 19° ‘forsomuch as he 
also 1s a son of Abraham’ (xadéri, RV ‘forasmuch 
as’), Tho form is rare. Kar more common is 
‘forasmuch,’ which occurs hoy bye Uitee times in 
AY, and was introduced penerally by Tindale (it 
does not scem to occur in the Wycliflite versions). 
Tindale always keeps the parts of the word dis- 
tinct, ‘for as moche’; AV always preens an 
undivided word. It is Rogers (Matthew's Bible) 
that gives ‘for so much’ in Wis 12"; but in Lk 
19° AV is the first to use that form (perhaps by 
a slip of the pen or the printer), Tindale and 
others having ‘for as moche. 


FORSWEAR.—To ‘forswear’ is to undo one’s 
swearing, in accordance with the meaning of for 
(see cailer ForEGO). In AV it is always used 
reflexively, ‘to forswear oneself,’ with the mean- 
ing to swear falsely, to perjure oneself: 1 Ks 1® 
‘And after that king Nabuchodonosor had made 
him to swear by the name of the Lord, he for- 
swore himself, and rebelled’ (égiopxjcas dréorn) ; 
Wis 14% ‘they . . . lightly forswear themselves’ 
lcs beh raxéws); and Mt 5 ‘Thou shalt not 
orswear thyself, but shalt perform unto the Lord 
thine oaths’ (ovx ériopxiocas; AV is Tindale’s tr®, 
Wyclif has the intrans. form, ‘Thou shalt not 
forswere’: with which we may compare T. Adams, 


AND PUNISIH- 
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IT Peter, on 14 Peter swore like a ruffian, and 
forswore like a renegade, till Christ looked on 
him, and then he wept’). For the AV tr" ef, 
Shaks. J7I Henry VI. v. v. T5— 


* Clarence, Did’st thou not hear me swear I would not 


do 16? 
Q. Margaret. AYs but thou usest to forswear thyself; 
"Iwas sin before, but now ‘tis charity.’ 


FORT.—See War. 


FORTH.—<As Germ. fort from vor, so ‘ forth’ is an 

adverb formed from ‘fore’; and its general mean- 
ing is ‘to the front.’ When used with such verbs 
as ‘bring’ or ‘come’ it means forward into view, 
as Pr 258 ¢ Put not forth thyself in the presence of 
the king’ (RV ‘put not thyself forward,’ RVm 
‘ Heb. glorify not thyself’); Jn 8 ‘I proceeded 
forth, and came from God?’ (é&\@ov, RV ‘L came 
forth’), In this, its most characteristic meaning, it 
is used both literally and figuratively, and accom. 
panies a great many different verbs, as bring, Gn 1) 
‘Let the earth bring forth grass,’ Is 412! ‘bring forth 
qour strong reasons’; come, Jub 14? ‘He cometh 
orth like a flower, and is cut down’; put, Mt 13% 
‘Another parable put he forth unto them’ (xapé@nkev 
avrois, RV ‘set lie before them’); stretch, Ex 25° 
‘the cherubims shall stretch forth their wings on 
nigh’ (RV ‘spread out’); shout, Gn 40% ‘her 
blossoms shot forth’; send, Ex 15’ *'Thou sentost 
forth thy wrath’; show, Mt 14? ‘mighty works 
do show forth themselves in him’ (al duvduecs 
évepyotow, RV ‘these powers work’); and in like 
manner: set, Lk 1’; stand, Jer 464, Mk 3°: call, 
Is 314; bud, Ca 7!2; spring, Job 3877; creep, Ps 
104%; reach, Pr 31%; shed, Ac 2°, 

Sometimes the idea expressed is motion from a 
confined place to a more open, as 28 22%=Ps 181% 
‘He brought me forth also into a large place’; Nu 
246 ‘As the valleys are they spread forth’; 2S 11} 
“at the time when kings yo forth to war.’ This 
meaning is also Saree by ‘abroad.’ When 
‘forth’ is used, it is always with a verb of motion ; 
never as in Shaks, Comedy of Lrrors, i. ii. 212— 

‘Sirrah, if any ask for your master 
Say, he dines forth, and let no creature enter.’ 

Then ‘forth’ expresses generally movement away 
from a place, as Gn 3%‘ God sent him forth from 
the garden’; and more particularly movement 
onwards from a given point, as Jos 18" ‘the coast 
of their lot came forth between the children of 
Judah and the children of Joseph’ (RV ‘ the border 
of their lot went out’); Mt 9° ‘Jesus passed forth 
from thence’ (RV ‘ by’); Ph 3" ‘forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before’ (RV ‘stretching 
forward’). Cf. Ezk 6% Cov. ‘from the wildernesse 
off Deblat forth’; and Ps 728 (Stern. and Hopk.) 
‘His large and great dominion shall from sea to 
sea extend: it from the river shall reach forth unto 
earth’s utmost end.’ 

It is in this last sense only—‘ forward from a 
given point ’—that ‘forth’ is used with expressions 
of time. These are: (1) ‘from this time forth’ (aayp 
Ps 113? 115'8 121); (2) ‘from that time forth’ (ovaj 
ning Neh 428; wang nyny9 1374; dd rére, Mt 167 (RK 
omits ‘forth’]); and (3) ‘from that day forth’ (d7’ 
éxelvns THs Hudpas, Mt 22"%, Jn 11), 

In many of the foregoing expressions modern 
usage would prefer ‘forward’ or ‘out.’ In the 
following examples ‘out’ is distinctly the modern 
word: with put, Ac 9 ‘ Peter put them all forth’ 
(so Gn 8°, Jg 67}, Mt 9%) ; with break, 25 56® ‘The 
LorpD hath broken forth upon mine enemies’; with 
give, Ezk 18° 8 § He that hath not given forth upon 
usury’;* with set, Ezk 27 ‘they set forth thy 


“Ct. Pref. to AV 1611, ‘He gaue foorth, that hee had not seene 
any profit.’ 
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comeliness’; with spread, Ezk 47 ‘a place to 

spread forth nets’ (RV ‘for the spreading of nets’) ; 

with cast, Jon 15 }218; Jet, Lk 20° ‘A certain man 

planted a vineyard, and let it forth to husbandimen’ 

(RV ‘ out’); look, Ca 2° ‘he looketh forth at the 

windows’ (RV ‘in,’ Heb. 12); or omitted alto- 
ether, as in Jn 2" ‘Jesus... manifested forth 
is glory.’ 

The phrase ‘forth of,’ which occurs in AV Gn 878 
98, Jg 118, 2 Ch 234, Job 598, Am 7", Jth 27, has 
sometimes been taken to be a prep., as by Abbott 
(Shaks. Grammar, § 156). It seems, however, to 
be a contracted form of ‘forth out of,’ which is 
found Gn 8! ‘Every beast... wont forth out of 
the ark.” ‘Thus Gn 8!8§*Go forth of the ark’; Jg 
115! ‘whatsoever cometh forth of the doors of my 
house to meet me’; Am 7! ‘Isracl shall surely go 
into captivity forth of his land’ (RV ‘out of’); and 
even 2 Ch 23!4 ‘Have her forth of the ranges’ (RV 
‘forth between the ranks’). In illustration of the 

hrase, cf. Knox, //ist, 365, ‘ Werewith was the 
ace more offended; and commanded the said 
John to passe forth of the Cabinet, and to abide 
further of her pleasure in the Chamber’; and his 
tr® of Ps 18'8 ly orks, iii. 320), ‘he hath drawen me 
forth of many waters’; and so Bacon, Essays (‘ Of 
Prophecies,’ Gold. Treas. ed. p. 150, 1. 13), ‘In 
Vespasiins Time, there went a Prophecie in the 
East: That those that should come forth of Iudea, 
should reigne over the World.’ A further ellipsis 
sometimes takes place, the ‘of’ being omitted (not in 

AV), as Shaks. Mids. Night’s Dream, 1. i. 164— 

‘Tf thou lov’st me then, 
Steal forth thy father’s house to-morrow night.’ 

J, HASTINGS, 

FORTIFICATION, FORTRESS.—See WAR. 


FORTUNATUS (oprovvaros), a member of the 
Church at Corinth, is mentioned in the first 
Epistle to that Church (16'’) as having visited St. 
Paul at Ephesus, along with Stephanas and 
Achaicus, They had gone as deputies to seek the 
apostle’s help and advice regarding certain ethical 
questions, and expecially regarding marriage, 
meats offered to idols, and spiritual gifts, and to 
atrengthen the tie between him and the Corin. 
thians. ‘The state of affairs which their state- 
ments disclosed is dealt with at length in the 
Epistle in which they are mentioned, and which 
most likely they enrried back with them, perhaps 
in company with Titus. Weiss suggests that the 
way in which the names are mentioned, seems to 
show that F. and Achaicus in some way belonged 
to the house of Stephanas. ‘The name F., which 
is Roman, was a very common one, and hence it is 
aaa to identify St. Paul’s visitor, as some 

ave proposed to do, with the F. mentioned by 
Clement of Rome (Ep. 59). 


FORTY.—Sce Numper, 
FORUM.—Only in Appi 
Ke 


Fort as in mod. ed.) 28) one of the stages 
in St. Paul's journey to Rome. The Gr. ’Armlov 
pépoy is a transliteration of the Lat., which has 
been taken directly into English. Wyclif trans- 
lated the word: ‘the cheping of Appius’; so did 
the Geneva translators, ‘the Market of Appius,’ 
whom RV follows. But the other versions present 
various forms of the Lat.: Tind. ‘Apiphorum’ 
(though he translates the other name ‘the thre 
taverns’), so the Great Bible; Cov. ‘ Apiforum’ ; 
the Rhemish ‘ Apij-forum’; Matthew’s Bible, the 
Bishops’ Bible, anil AV ‘Appii forum.’ See APPIUS 
(MARKET OF), 


FORWARD, FORWARDNESS.— Forward is used 
both as adj. and as adv. in AV, but the adj., 


W. Muir. 


forum (so 1611, not 


FORWARD, FORWARDNESS 


though independent in early Eng., seems to have 
been lost, and afterwards re-formed from the adverb. 
So the adv. properly comes first. 

As an adv, ‘forward’ means ‘towards the front,’ 
as opposed to ‘ backward,’ as Job 23° ‘ Behold I ge 
forward, but he is not there; and backward, but I 
cannot perceive him,’ and Nu 32! ‘ For we will not 
inherit with them on yonder side Jordan, or for- 
ward, because onr inheritance has fallen to us 
on this side Jordan eastward’ (ax9a, ‘further on,’ 
as 1S 203 ‘the arrows are beyond thee,’ 7x77) 499, 
lit. ‘from thee and onwards’). So Berners, /rovs- 
saré, 1. xvii. 18, ‘All his barones went out of the 
cite, and the first nyght they lodged vi. myle for- 
warde.’ In the saine sense it is applied to time, as 
Iizk 3977 ‘from that day and forward’; 43°7 ‘upon 
the eighth day, and so forward.’ Cf. Stubbes, Anat. 
A bus, ii. 34, “If sixtie would serue, they must have 
an hundred, and so forward,’ A bold expression is 
found in 2 Es 3° ‘before ever the earth came for- 
ward,’ that is, into existence (antequam terra 
adventarct), a tr" retained in RV, though it is 
perhaps unique in Eng. literature, 

When used figuratively with certain verbs ‘ for- 
ward’ has the meaning of ‘advance the interests 
of, help the progress of an undertaking.’ ‘The verbs 
in AV are (1) seé, 1 Ch 23 ‘to set forward the work 
of tho house of the Lorp’ (5y¥3?, RV as AVm ‘to 
oversee’: so in Ezr 3% RV changes AV ‘set 
forward’ into ‘have the oversight,’ though in 2 Ch 
34)2 “to set it forward’ is accepted for the same * 
Heb. with RVm ‘to preside over it’; and in 34" 
‘overseers’ of AV is changed into ‘set forward,’ for 
Heb. ovn¥39). The phrase is applied to evil works 
as well as to good, Job 30" § hee set forward my 
calamity’ Qdy'); Wis 1478 ‘the singular diligence of 
the artificer did help to set forward the ignorant to 
more superstition ’ (rpoerpéparo, RV ‘urged forward 
by the ambition of the artificer’). To those ex- 
amples RV adds 1 Co 16° ‘that ye may set me for- 
ward on my journey,’ and 2 Co 18, 3 Jn ® (all mpo- 
méurw), Where the meaning is somewhat different, 
to start one upon a journey. Shakespeare often 
uses the phrase intransitively (never trans. as here), 
as I Henry IV. 1, iii. 38, ‘We are prepared, T[ will 
set forward to-night.’ The expression ‘set forward’ 
in this literal sense is also found in AV, but only 
in Nu, where it occurs 15 times of the marching of 
the Israclites in the Wilderness. (2) Help, only 
Zec 1 ‘they helped forward the affliction’ (yy 
ayy, RVm ‘helped the evil’), that is, the heathen 
not only acted as God’s instruments in chastising 
Israel, but went further. (3) J/aste, only 1 Es 1 
‘the Lord is with me hasting me forward’ (ém- 
omevdwr), (4) Bring, only 3 Jn ® ‘whom if thou 
bring forward on their journey after a godly sort, 
thou shalt do well’ (RV ‘set forward,’ as above), 
The same meaning is found tntransttively with go in 
Gn 26% ‘waxed great, and went forward’ (7) 
Say aidy, lit. as AVm, ‘went going’ ; RV ‘grew 
more and more’); and Ad. Est 134 The literal 
sense occurs in Nu 2” 10° and (‘go on forward’) 
18 10% Cf. Goldsmith, Vicar, xi. (Globe ed. p. 21* 
1. 3), ‘Mr. Burchell, who was of the party, was 
always fond of poate some innocent amusement 
going forward’; and Shaks, Mids. Night's Dream, 
Iv. it. 17, ‘If our sport had gone forward, we had 
all been made men. 

In modern English ‘forward’ as an adj. means 
presumptuous, impertinent. This meaning is found 
as early as the beg. of the 17th cent. ; thus, Warner, 
Alb. Eng. IX. xivii. 221, ‘They tould how forward 
Maidens weare, how proude if in request.’ But it 

*The only remaining occurrence of the infin. ie 1 Ch 16521, 
where AV hak ‘to excel, AVm ‘to oversee,’ and RV ‘to 
lead.’ The meaning is undoubtedly always ‘to preside over,' 
whether workmen or more especially a choir of singers. The 


. seen in 2Ch 8413 is found in the title of many psalmg 
PP nralated ‘the chief (RV Chief) Musician.’ 


FOUL 


does not occur in AV. There the adj. means either 
ready, 2Co 8 ‘to be forward a year ago’ (rd 
6éxer, RV ‘to will’), or zealous, 2 Co 8! § being 
more forward, of his own accord he went unto you 
(owovdardrepos, KV ‘very earnest’); Gal 2!° «which 
I also was forward to do’ (écrovéaca, RV ‘was 
zealous’); and 1 Mac 118, where the zeal is in a bad 
cause (rpocOunjOnody rwves). Cf. Hall, Contempla- 
tions (Works, ed. 1634, ii. 52), ‘What marvell is it 
if God bee not forward to give, where we care not 
to aske, or aske as if we cared not to receive?’ 
and (for the meaning ‘ready’) Livingstone (Select 
Biographies, Wod. i. 229), ‘Mr. James went back 
with him, and finding him forward to go in with 
him... believed him.’ 

Forwardness occurs once in Shakespeare, and 
then in later writers frequently in the mod. sense 
of over-confidence, presuinption. As You Like It, 
I. it, 159— 

* Since the youth will not be intreated, 

His own peril on his forwardncss.’ 
But in AV the only meaning is readiness or zeal. 
Once it is in a bad cause, Wis 1427 (crovd} ; RV 
‘zeal’); elsewhere only 2Co 88 (cmovdi, RV 
‘earnestness’), and 9? ‘I know the forwardness of 
your mind’ (riv mpoduulay budv, RV ‘your readi- 
ness’). So Hall (Vorks, ii. 16), referring to the 
Wise Men from the East, says, ‘God encourages 
their holy forwardnesse from heaven.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

FOUL (Old Eng. ful) is of the same root (Sans- 
krit pu, to stink) as Gr. rvovand Lat. pis, purulent 
matter, as from a sore, and its earliest meaning is 
loathsome, whether to sight or smell. It is applied, 
for example, to blood, Wis 11/8 ‘a perpetual running 
river troubled with foul blood,’ in reference to the 
Bevan lacue (alfuare AvVIpwser, the only occurrence 
of this adj. in bibl. Greek, lit. ‘with bleod like 
gore,’ RV ‘with clotted blood’). In this sense 
‘foul’ is applied to disease, as Shaks. //amlet, 
Iv, i, 21— 

‘But, like the owner of a foul discase 
To keep it from divulging, let it teed 
Even on the pith of life’; 
and Lear, 1. i. 167— 
‘Ill thy physician, and the fee bestow 
Upon thy foul discase.’ 

2. From this to moral wneleanness the step was 
easily and early made. In AV it is so applied only 
to unclean spirits, and only twice, Mk 9%, Rev 18? 
(both dxd@apros), 


The adj. axadapros is usod 22 times in NT with wveiue (Mt 2, 
Mk 11, Lk 6, Ac 2, Rev 2) and once with wvstj.e daspeoviou (Lk 433), 
Tindale translates by “unolean spirit’ generally, but he gives 
‘foul spirit’ in Mk 127 68 725, Lik 436 618 829, and is always 
followed by Cov., Cran., Gen., and (except fn Mk 725) Bish. 
Wyclif., and the Khem. NT, after Vuly. sptritus immundus, 
have ‘unclean spirit’ everywhere. AV secms quite accidentally 
to retain ‘foul’ in Mk 925; butin Rev 1S8?it is probably retained 
for variety, the same Gr. word as applied to birds being trd 
‘unclean’ in the same verse. RV gives ‘unclean’ everywhere. 


Since dxdOapros is properly ceremonially unclean, 
the moral element is less prominent hen when 
wovnpos is applied to wvedua (Mt 12, Lk 72! 83 117, 
Ac 19! 18.15.16) AV ‘evil’ or ‘wicked,’ RV always 
‘evil’), and consequently ‘ foul’ with its suggestion 
of separation through loathsomeness is a very 
appropriate tr®, and is frequently used of evil 
spirits, or their abode, in English literature. 
Thus Shaks. Zam. of Shrew, Indue. ii. 17— 
*O, that a mighty man of such descent, 


Of such possessions and so high esteem, 
Should be infused with so foul a spirit.’ 


Cf. Watts, Ps cxxi. (L. M.) 25— 


* On thee foul spirits have no power.’ 


Shaks. has ‘foul devil’ (Rich. III. 1. ii. 50), and 
often ‘foul fiend’ (14 times, of which 11 are in K. 


FOUNDATION 6} 
Lear and always in the mouth of ‘ Edgar’), aa 
Rich. ITT. 1. iv. 58— 
‘ With that, methoughts, a legion of foul fiends 
Environed me.’ 

3. ‘Foul’ is often set in opposition to fair, and 
that (1) in the sense of ugly. ‘Thus Chaucer, Clerk. 
Merchant (FE. 1209)— 

‘If thou be fair, ther folk ben in presence 

Shew thou thy visage and thyn apparailie ; 

If thou be foul, be fre of thy dispence, 

To gete thee frendes ay do thy travaille.' 
This is the meaning of Job 16° ‘My face is foul 
with weeping,’ though RVm gives ‘defiled,’ as if a 
closer rendering of the Heb. (12499); but the Heb. 
root is to be red, and the most probable tr? ‘my 
fuce is red with weeping.’ So Livingstone, Select 
Biog. 306, ‘When he came out all his face was foull 
with weeping.’ (2) As applied to weather: 1 Es 98 
(xeusdy), 9 (Spa xewepevy), and Mt 16° (eur), 

4. Foul is twice found in AV with the meaning 
of disgraceful: Sir 54 ‘a foul shame is upon the 
thief’? (alcxuen; RV ‘upon the thicf there is 
shume’); 20% °A lie is a foul blot in aman’ (“duos 
movnpés), Examples of both phrases are found in 
Shaks. Thus Jtich. III. 1. iii. 249-- 

‘Hast. Falae-boding woman, end thy frantic curse, 

Lest to che liani thou move our patience.’ 

Q. Marg. Foul shaine upon you! you have all moved mine’; 

and JIfuch Ado, Ill. i. 64—~ 
‘Nature, drawing an antick, 
Made a foul blot.’ 

6. The Amer. RV introduces ‘foul’ in the mod. 
sense of dirty: Is 19% ‘And the rivers shall become 
foul’ (AV ‘And they shall turn the rivers far 
away’; RV ‘And the rivers shall stink’). So 
Job 308 Cov. ‘Their dwellinge was beside foule 
brokes.’ This is the meaning of the verb ‘ to foul’ 
in Ezk 323 341%, its only occurrences, where it re- 
fers to the polluting of running water. 

J. ILASTINGS. 

FOUNDATION.—In the OT the words ‘found’ 
and ‘foundation’ are for the most part tr" of +9: 
and its derivatives, which are freely used in o 
metaphorical as well as a literal sense. The foun- 
dation stones of some of Solomon's buildings are 
described as huge und costly (1 K 7%), In con- 
nexion with the laying of the foundation stone 
various superstitious rites were widely practised, 
the offering of a human victim being a not in- 
frequent accompaniment of the ceremony (see 
Trumbull, TAreshold Covenant, 22, 51, 55; Strack, 
Der Blutaberglaube, 68). It is possible that the 
record of such an incident was embodied in the 
original form of the tradition preserved about Hiel 
the Bethclite, ‘ He laid the foundation [of Jericho] 
on (?3) Abiram his firstborn, and set up the gates 
thereof on his younyest son Segub’ (1 K 1654), 

In NT ‘foundation’ is used in two distinct 
senses, an active and a passive. In the former sense 
it represents xaraBody (properly ‘ founding’), which 
(except in He 11"! xaraBod} orépuaros, used of Sarah) 
is confined to the collocation xataBodrh xdcpou, ‘ the 
foundation of the world,’ Mt 13% 255, Lk 1], 
Jn 17%, Eph 14, He 43 9%, 1 P 1%, Rev 138178 In 
the passive sense ‘the foundations of the earth’ 
(yqx "10D, once Job 388 ox1x ‘ pedestals,’ once Ps 104° 
nina ‘bases’) frequently appears in OT, Mic 6, 
Is 2418 407, Jer 31°, Ps 825, Pr 8% The passive 
sense of the word is in NT represented by Geuédros 
(both literal and metaphorical). This word is 
used, e.9s1 in our Lord’s simile of the two buildings 
(Lk 6“), as well as in St. Paul’s simile of the 
building tested by fire (1 Co 3"), In 1 Co 3" the 
Church’s foundation is Christ, in Eph 2” she is 
built upon the foundation of (the gospel of) the 
apostles and (NT) prophets, Jesus Christ being 
the chief corner-stone. 

In Jer 50°, where AV has ‘foundations,’ the 
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meaning of nix is prob. ‘bulwarks’ (RV) or 
‘buttresses’ (see Oxf. Heb. Lex.). In Is 167‘ raisin- 
cakes’ seems to be the meaning, not ‘foundations’ 
(see FLAGON). The ‘gate of the foundation’ (7 
‘iown) in 2 Ch 23° is obscure. Perhaps we should 
read v0‘? ‘the gate Sur,’ as in 2 K 118, or opin ‘y 
‘the horse pate’ (see Of. Heb. Lex. 8. to). In 
2Ch 3° for AV ‘these are the things wherein 
Solomon was instructed,’ KV substitutes ‘these 
are the foundations which Sol. laid’ (taking 199 as 
Hoph. infin. of 19). RV further gives ‘founda- 
tions’ for ‘ posts’ in Is 6* as tr. of niox, a derivative 
from Oxin metaph. sense. Finally, in two instances 
(Ps 894 973) hee AV tr. }22 ‘habitation,’ RV 
gives the correct sense ‘foundation.’ 
J. A. SELRIF. 

FOUNTAIN.—1. A fountain is a natural outflow, 
or spring, of water, and is in this way distinguished 
from a well of artificial construction (see WHEL), 
Palestine, owing to its physical structure, is especi- 
ally rich in fine springs of water. Remarkably 
appropriate is the statement (Dt 87), ‘For the Lord 
thy God bringeth thee into a good land, a land of 
brooks of water, of fountains (may) and depths 
springing forth in valleys and hills.’ 

2. The Cretaceous limestone of which W. Pales- 
tine is mainly composed being open and porous, 
the rain (or snow) which falls during the winter 
months percolates downwards and forms under- 
ground reservoirs in the strata, which burst forth 
along the sides of the Jordan depression, as also 
on the western flanks of the central table-land.* 
Kqually favourable is the geological structure of 
the castern sides of the J arlacie depression for the 
production of springs; for the heavy falls of snow 
which cover the Lebanon and Hermon ranges in 
winter jrive rise to copious fountains which supply 
the head waters of the Litany, the Jordan, aan the 
rivers of Damascus. Not less remarkable are some 
of the fountains of the region of Trachonitis and 
the Perwa, which have their sources in the volcanic 
mountains of the Hauran, and their outlets into the 
Jordan by the Hieromax and the Jabbok. Fine 
springs are also numerous along the western shore 
of the L. of ‘Tiberias, scattering verdure and 
fertility along their course. Amongst the Edomite 
mountains and those of the Sinaitie peninsula the 
most important fountains are those of the Wady 
Mnuaf, which flows down through the city of Petra ; 
the ‘Ain Abu Werideh (or el- Weibeh), and ‘Ain 
Ghurundel in the Arabah; the Wady el-Ain at 
the entrance to the grand gorge of es-Sdk, between 
Jebel Musi and ‘Akabuh ;+ and those which de- 
ascend from the flanks of Jebel M(isa (Mount Sinai) 
itself. The spring of ‘Ain Kadis, which issues forth 
at the base of n limestone cliffin the Badiet et-Tih 
(Wilderness of Paran), has been identified, with 
much probability, as the site of Kadesh-Barnea.t 

3. Thermal Springs.—Many of the springs which 
flow directly into the Dead Sea and the lower 
waters of the Jordan have a high temperature, 
due partly to the existence of volcanic rocks 
Chast), still highly heated, with which the waters 
come in contact; and partly to the depth below 
the surface to which the underground waters de- 
svend before issuing forth into day. 

Tho following are the most important thermal 
springs § :— 

1, Hammam (or Hammath), situated on the W. 

* The average rainfall at Jerus. is about 30 inches, nearly the 
whole of which falls between Nov, and Feb. 3 {n the Lebanon it 
ig probably considerably greater. See Glaisher, ‘ Meteorological 
Observations at Jerus.’ in PHF St, 1887-03. 

t Described by Ruppell, Miss Martineau, Dean Stanley, and 
Major Kitchener (Mount Setr, App. 208). 

¢ This fountain was discovered by Rowlands, and his identifica- 
tion of it with Kadesh-Barnea hag been supported by Holland 
and Trumbull after personal inspection of the spot (Kadesh- 
Barnea, 1884). 

§ Some of the Jordan Valley springs appear to burst forth 


side of the Sea of Tiberias, near to which Herod the 
tetrarch built the city of that name.* Temp. 143°3° 
Falr., water sulphurous.t 2. Yarmuk, N. of Umm 
Keis (Gadara). Temp. 109° Fahr., water sulphur- 
ous.t 3. Zerka Main (Callirrhoé), ten principal 
warm and sulphurous springs, of which the lowest 
reaches a temperature of 143° Fahr.§ Here Herod 
the Great bathed during his last illness.|| 4 
‘Ain Zara enters the Dead Sea on the E. side. 
Temp. 109° Fohr. §. ‘Ain es-Sultdn, in the Plain 
of Jericho (el-Ghoér), W. of the Jordan. Temp. 
71° Fahr. (See ARABAH, JERICHO.) 6. ‘Ain el- 
Beida enters the Wady el-Jeib S. of Jebel Usdum. 
Temp 91° Fahr. 7. “din el-yhubarah, W. of the 
Dead Sea, water sulphurous, ‘Temp. 88-93" Fahy. ** 
8. ‘Ain Feshkhah, W. of the Dead Sen. Temp. 
82? Fahr.tt 9. ‘The springs of 4/non (‘Ainun) near 
to Salim in Samaria, where John baptized (Jn 3%). 
According to Conder the head springs issue from 
an open valley, surrounded by desolate hills; but 
the water pushes forth over a stony bed and 
rapidly produces a fine perennial stream surrounded 
by oleanders.tt 10. Kishon. The springs forming 
the head waters of the Kishon are remarkable for 
their copiousness, Stanley describes them as ‘ full- 
grown from their birth.’ They rise at the foot of 
Mt. Tabor and form a chain of pools and springs, 
together with quagmires and swamps, chica were 
fatal to many of Sisera’s army §§ (J¢ 54). The 
river enters the Mediterranean at the northern 
base of Mt. Carmel. 11. Banids. The springs at 
the head of the Jordan at Banids (Casarea Philippi) 
issue from a cavern above the town, constituting 
the ‘upper sources,’ and are augmented by a stil 
larger (saneain below, which is known as ‘the 
lower springs’; so that the Jordan is full-grown 
from its birth.|}|| 412. The Jerusalem fountains. 
Jerus. in former times was supplied from several 
sources ; but we are here concerned only with the 
natural fountains. Of these the most remarkable 
ure the Upper Springs of Gihon, V9 which are inter- 
mittent, and break out underground in the Kidron 
Valley (Wady en-Nar), forming the chief source of 
this stream, from whence the water is carried by 
an underground conduit to a pool, now known as 
the ‘ Fountain of the Virgin’ (Ain Umm ed-Deray), 
to the west side of the City of David. This con- 
duit, 1760 feet (or 1200 cubits) in length, was 
constructed by Hezekiah on the appronch of the 
Assyrian army (2 K 20”, 2 Ch 32%). In 1880 a 
pupil of Schick observed an inscription which was 
ufterwards deciphered by Sayce and Guthe. It 
contains in old Heb. characters a record of the 
construction.*** This fount is the only natural 
spring of water at Jerusalem, and is the chief source 
of supply of pure water at the present day. The 
pools of Solomon, near Bethlehem, were formerly 
the chief sources of supply for Jerus., and were 
conducted into the city by an upper and lower 
conduit hewn in stone, now fallen into disuse. 


The pools are supplied by a fine spring which issues 
along the line of the great ‘fault,’ by which the valley is tra- 
versed, (See ARABAU.) 

* Jos, Ant. xvi ii, 8, ¢ Lynch, Of. Rep. p. 202. 

} Robinson, Phys. Geog. Iloly Land, 24. 
re Sm, Land of Moab, xii). 247; Conder, Heth and Moab, 

5, 149. 

i Jos. Ant. xvn, vi. 5. This spring is algo supposed to be that 
called ‘ En-egluim’ (spring of the calves), Ezk 4714, 

4] Lartet, Voy. d’ Explor. 201. 

** Tristram, Land of Israel, 805. tt Jb. pp. 252-255. 

3t Tent-Work in Palestine, p. 60. §§ 7d. pp. 69, 97. 

ik The eprings rise at a level of about 1000 feot above the Medi- 
terranean, and aro joined by the waters of the Hagbany coming 
down from tho western slopes of Hermon (Conder, Zent-Work, 
215; Tristram, Land of lsract, 584). 

q3, Explored by Robinson in 1888, and by Warren and Conder, 
SWH pe i. 846 (1886), alao Recovery of Jerusalem, 257. 
*** Generally known as the Siloam Tablet ; SW P ii. 846 (1886) ; 
Recovery of se MaGIetn tfc ZDMG (1882), pp. 725-760; Sayce, 


HCM 877ff.; Driver, Heb. Text of Sam. xv.; Pilcher, PSBA, 
xix. 165 ff. 
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forth from the limestone rock above the upper pool. 
The water is still carried by a conduit to Bethle- 
bem, and also fertilizes ‘the gardens of Solomon’ 
jn the valley below. E. HULL. 


FOUNTAIN GATE.—See GATE and JERUSALEM. 
FOUR.—See NUMBER. 


FOURSQUARE.—Now that ‘square’ is confined 
to that which has four equal sides, ‘ foursquare’ is 
looked upon as redundant, though writers like 
Ruskin, steeped in biblical phraseology, use it 
still. Formerly ‘square’ meant simply equal- 
sided, and the number of sides had to be expressed. 
Thus ‘fivesquare,’1 K 6, taken from the text of 
the Geneva Bible, ‘the upper poste and side postes 
were fiue square.’ ‘Foursquare’ is used of the altar 
of Baniealenine (Ex 27! 381), of the incense-altar 
(Ex 30? 37%), and of the high-priest’s breastplate 
(286 39°), the meaning being clearly expressed in 
302‘ A cubit shall be the length thereof, and a 
cubit the breadth thereof; foursquare shall it be’ 
(x39). It is also used of the borders of the brazen 
bases in Solomon’s temple (1 K 78! y3.n); of the 
inner court of Ezokiel’s temple (Ezk 40) and of 
the ‘holy oblation ’ (487); and, finally, of the holy 
city, new Jerusalem (Rev 21°, rerpdywvos). 


FOWL.—The word ‘ fowl,’ now restricted to the 
domestic cock and hen, ‘ the barn-door fowl,’ was 
formerly applied to all feathered animals, and occa- 
sionally even to all winged creatures. ‘Thus Sir 11? 
in Wyclif’s tr® of 1382 is ‘Short in foules (Vulv. 
in volatilibus) is a bee,’ though Purvoy’s Revision 
of 1388 gives, ‘A bee is litil among briddis.’ 
Indeed, when Wyclif has to make a distinction 
between feathered and unfeathered creatures that 
tly, he uses ‘fowl’ of the latter: Ezk 39!” ‘Saye 
thou to eche bryd, and to alle foulis’ (qj) 3-99 aiByd OR, 
Vulg. dic omni volucri et universis avibus), though 
Rogers and Coverdale reverse the order, ‘Speake 
unto alle the foules and euery byrde.’* And AV 
uses ‘fowls’ of unfeathered winged creatures in 
Lv 11” ‘All fowls that creep, going upon all four, 
shall be an abomination unto you’ (ayn pry 95). 
This is Wyclif’s ti ‘Alle of foules (1388, ‘Al 
thing of foulis’) that goth on foure feete’; after 
Vuly. Omne de volucribus quod graditur super 
guatuor ees and ‘Tindale’s, ‘all foules that 
crepe and goo upon all ili. shalbe an abhominacion 
unto you.. The LXX has mdvra rd éepwerd trav 
merewoy; RV ‘All winged creeping things’ (see 
art. CREEPING THINGS).+ T. Adams (Works, 
1. 13) distinguishes ‘fowls’ from ‘flics’: ‘the 
eagles hunt no flies so long as there be fowls in 
the air.’ He thus uses ‘fowls’ exactly as we now 
use ‘ birds,’ and that was its commonest use by 
far. Thus Bacon, Essays (Gold. Treas. od. p. 181, 
|. 22), ‘Why, doe you not think me as wise, as 
some Fowle are, that ever change their Aboad 
towards the Winter?’ 

RV accepts the AV rendering ‘fowl’ or ‘ fowls’ 
throughout OT, except Lv 11”, Ezk 39"’, already 
noted, and in the three passages in which the Heb. 
ls oy ‘ayit, a bird of prey: Gn 15" (RV ‘birds of 
prey’), Job 287 (RV ‘bird of prey’), Is 18° (RV 
‘ravenous birds’). Cf. Bacon, Lssays (p. 240, 1. 2), 
‘But now, if a Man can tame this Monster, and 
bring her to feed at the hand, and govern her, 


* The Geneva Bible of 1560 translated more accurately (as 
Elwiv wavei épvie situva), ‘Speake unto euerie feathered 
toule.’ This was accepted by AV, with marg. ‘to the fowl of 
every wing.’ RV has ‘Speak unto the birds of every sort’; 
Blegiried, iprich zu den mannigfach beschwingten Vigetn. 
+ This use was either unknown to or ignored by Shakespeare 
when he wrote, Comedy of Errors, 111. i. 79— 


‘T prey thee, let me In. 
Ay, when fowls have no feathers, and fish have no fin. 


and with her fly other ravening Fowle, and kill 
sare it is somewhat worth’; and Milton, PL 
x. 274— 
* A flock of ravenous fowl.’ 
In Wis 19" ‘a now generation of fowls’ (véay 
yéverty dpvéwy) is changed into ‘a new race of 
birds.’ In NT tho Gr. (always plu.) is either Spveov 
(Rev 19! 2!) or merewdv (Mt G78 133, Mk 4% 82) Lik 88 
124 13%, Ac 10!2 114), and, except in the two places 
in Ac, RV changes into ‘ birds. 
J. HASTINGS. 

FOWL. — Noither in AV nor in RV has any 
system been followed in the rendering of the 
various words for birds in the Heb. original. 
These words aro—i. y ‘ph. This word signifies 
collectively birds or winged creatures, It is often 
in the construct state with cpyn the skies. It cor- 
responds with the Arab. fair, the root of which 
seems to signify to fy. It ought to be tr‘ every- 
where birds. It is, hawatee more generally tr@ 
Jowl, but also often birds (Jer 4%), ut is usually 
collective (zk ‘31% 48), but sometimes singular (?) 
(Gn 14-8) Ly 1733), It is sometimes used for 
carrion birds (28 21%), 

2. oy ‘ayit, usually collective (in Js 46" singular, 
applied to ais for birds of prey, is, however, tr? 
in AV fowls (Gn 15"), RV birds of prey; also 
AV fowls (Job 287, Is 18%), RV birds of prey and 
ravenous birds, AV and RV py wy ravenous birds 
(Ezk 39%), 

3. Wey eipptr is in many places a collective term 
for birds, from the root .»¥ zdphar, to ‘twitter,’ or 
‘chirp,’ or ‘ whistle’ (cf, Arab. sagan, te ‘whistle’)., 
It is used collectively, Gn 154, Lv 14453, Dt 144, 
etc., where it is tr? AV and RV ‘birds’; Dt 4", 
Neh 5'8, Ps 88, where it is tr’ EV ‘fowl.’ It 
is sometimes in construct state with Aydp (Ezk 
17% etc.), at others with 7 (Ps 148), Zippdr, 
like its Arab. equivalent ‘us fdr, is also used for 
the smaller twittering birds, particularly the 
sparrow (Ps 84° etc.). 

The gippor is said to nest in the cedur (Ps 104”), 
to flee to the mountains (Ps 11'), to be taken in 
nets and snares (1’s 1247, Pr 65, Am 3°). Four 
different ways of tuking animals and birds are 
alluded to in a single passage (Job 18%!), In all 
there are seven different Heb. words for the various 
sorts of traps. The ‘cage full of birds’ (Jer 57") 
may refer to the custom of hanging cages of birds 
on the trees, on which birdlime or snares are 
placed, or near which the sportsman lies concealed, 
to entice the birds by the singing of the captives 
(but see CAGE) The voice of the ginnér (Ine 124) 
is the morning song, announcing the dawn. 

4, mp Sua ba'al-kdndph (Pr 1%), the possessor of 
& Wing,’ is a figurative expression for a bird. 

8. In NT (and Sir 43) werewd (or ra 7.) is peneral 
for birds, by which it is tr‘! in RV, while AV gives 
fowls (Mt 134, Lk 13). When birds of prey are 
intended 8pvea is used (Rev 19"), 

Birds are divided into clean and wnelean (Dt 
1421-20), Lv gives the list only of the unclean birds 
(113%), The ‘fowls that creep’ or ‘creeping 
thing that flicth,’ KV ‘winged creeping things 
(iv 11% 3, Dt 14"), may refer to such as the bats, 
and the insects that do not leap as well as fly (see 
full discussion in art. CREEPING THINGS). The 
birds allowed in sacrifice were turtle-doves and 

ngeons (Lv 13417), and gippdrim (Lv 14*%8), The 
ast were prob, any twitterers or clean birds except 
the two above mentioned. Among the birds men- 
tioned as having been used as fen are quails, 
partridges, fatted fowls (barburtm, 1K 4%, see 
Cock), and fowl (zippdr, Neh 5%). The last may 
refer to small birds. It is prob. that the sparrows, 
sold two for a farthing said five for two tarthings 
(Mt 10”, Lk 12%), were for food. They and other 
small birds are caught and sold in immense numbers 
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at this day, and at prices similar to those of our 
Saviour’s day. Cocks and hens are mentioned in 
NT, and were doubtless used for food. 

The migrations of birds are especially noteworthy 
in the Holy Land, as a country midway between 
the tropics and cooler rezions of the north. They 
are noted in Scripture (Ca 21-13, Jer 87). 

Their singing is also alluded to (Ec 124, Ps 104!%), 
and their flight (Ex 194, Dt 32-14), 

Eggs were eaten (Lk 11). The eggs of wild 
birds, on which the hen was sitting, could be 
taken, but not the hen at the same time (Dt 22%). 
Ostrich eggs are mentioned (Job 394, see OSTRICH). 
‘Eggs that are left’ (Is 10") may refer to the 
supplementary cvus of the ostrich, or to the nests 
that have been deserted owing to fright of the 
parent birds. HKyys of serpents are alluded to (Is 
59°). For the expression ‘sitteth on eggs’ (Jer 
172 RV, AVm ‘ gathereth young’), see PARTRIDGE, 
Birds’ nests are often found in places of worship 
(Ps 84°), For general subject of birds, their habits, 
etc., see NATURAL HISTORY. G. E. Post. 


FOWLER is marked by the Oxf. Eng. Dict. as 
‘now rare,’ the more commonplace ‘ bird-catcher ’ 
being its substitute. It is found in AV, Ps 1247 
(wp, ptep. of [war] to lay snares); Hos 9% (vp: 
fall)); Ps 918, Pr 65 (wap, found also in Jer 58, AV 
‘he that setteth snares’; RV ‘ fowlers,’ which is 
Wyclif’s word), Shaks, has the word but once— 
Mids. Night’s Dream, M1. il. 20— 


‘As wild geese that the creeping fowler eye.’ 
For Fowling see under HUNTING. 


FOX (byw shia, dddrnt, vulpes).—There can be 
no doubt that shia’ meant both jackal and for. 
It is used in the sing. only once in OT (Neh 4°), 
where the intention is doubtless to refer to a 
small animal, and fuz is more likely to be meant 
than jguchkal. The plural shki'@lim is used in a 
number of places in OT. AV has tr‘ it in all of 
them foxes. In two of these (Jz 154, Ps 63") the 
context makes it pretty certain that the jackal is 
intended. In the first passave Samson is said 
to have caught 300 shi@'dlim. This would be 
well-nigh impossible in the case of foxes, which 
are shy, solitury animals, but not difficult in that 
of rackale which are gregarious. In the second 
the expression ‘they shall be a portion for foxes’ 
implies a currion-eater. Foxes may sometimes 
join other unimals in feasting on the slain, but it 
is jackals that share with vultures the carrion of 
a battlefield. In the other passages of OT shidlim 
may mean either animal, though the context points 
rather to the habits of the fox than to those of the 
jackal, ‘Thus La 58 represents shil'Alim as walking 
on the ruins of Zion, and Ezk 134‘ sha'adim in the 
deserts’ (RV ‘waste places’), and Ca 2)5 speaks of 
‘the foxes, the little foxes that spoil the vines’ 
(RV ‘vineyards’), A special word for jackals 
occurs in OT ox (see DRAGON under on, and 
JACKAL). 

The Gr. dddérnf means the fox only. In NT the 
sing. occurs once (Lk 13%), where Herod is spoken 
of as a fox. Here the reference is to the well- 
known cunning of this animal. It oceurs twice in 
the plu. (Mt 8%, Lk 9°) ‘foxes have holes.’ 

The fox of Syria does not differ essentially from 
the common fox of Europe, Vulpes vulgaris, L. 
Ita body is about 14 in. long, and its bushy tail 
almost as long. It is of a grey colour, has a long 
pointed snout, and small cunning eyes. It is a 
nocturnal animal, prowling about houses and en- 
campments. It captures poultry, and small birds 
and animals. It is alsv very fond of grapes, and 
both it and the jackal do much mischief in vine- 
yards. G. E. Post. 


FRAGMENT.—The word xAdoua (from xrAdew, to 
break) is used in the Ae (xAdopuara) of the re- 
mains of the loaves and fishes in the account of 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand (Mt 14°, Mk 
68, Lk 9”, Jn G6 49), the Four Thousand (Mt 15”, 
Mk 8"), and in the reference to these miracles (Mk 
819 20) and it is used nowhere else in NT.* 

The Versions have offered o great variety of tra. Wyclif 
varies between ‘ broken gobbets’ (Mt 1420), ‘ relefis’ (Mt 16387, 
Mk 83, Jn 6/2. 13), and ‘broken meat’ or ‘metis.’ Tind. has 
‘yobbets’ in Mt 1420 and Mk 644, elsewhere ‘broken meate’ 
(1526 ed. in Mk 829 ‘levinges’). Rogers (Matthew's Bible 
introduces ‘scrappes’ (Mt 1420), has ‘ gobbettes’ in Mk 68, an 
‘broken meate’ in the rest. Coverdale gives ‘broken meate’ 
everywhere except Mk 64 ‘broken peces.’ ‘The Great Bible offors 
‘fragments’ as a new tra (Mt 1429), and ‘leauinges’ (Mk 820), 
says simply ‘ baskettes full thor of’ in Mk 643, and for the rest 
has ‘broken meate.’ The Geneva and Bishops’ Bibles follow 
the Great Bible in all places except Mk 68 ‘fragments,’ and 
(Gen, 1560 only) Mt 1537 ‘fragments’ again. The Rhemish NT 
prefers ‘fragments’ everywhere except Mt 1420 ‘leauings.’ 
AV accepta ‘fragments’ in all but the two passages which 
refer to the miracle of the Four Thousand, where it falls back 
on the rendering ‘broken meat.’ RV chooses * broken pieces’ 
(which has appeared only once before, Mk 68 Cov.), and uses 
it consistently thronghout. 

Why were the Revisers not content with AV 
‘fracments’? ‘ For some mysterious reason,’ says 
Sir Edmund Beckett (Should the Revised New 
Test. be Authorised? 1882, p. 91), ‘they prefer 
‘broken picces” to ‘* fragments that remained 
over” of the two sets of loaves and fishes. We 
have all heard of ‘‘ broken victuals”; but the 
victuals were once whole, and had been broken. 
Each piece of bread or fish 18 a piece, and not 
broken, though broken off, if they will be so pre- 
cise. But a fragment is a piece broken off. So 
here is another miserable bit of pedantry of some 
kind, and for some unknown reason, which onl 
turns right into wrong for nothing; for the AV is 
certainly quite as accurate a translation : indeed 
the Durham Greck professor said more so.’ 

But there are two good reasons. In the first 
place the word ‘ fragment’ carries, and has always 
carried, a sense of contempt. Shaks. uses the 
word seven times, and this is always present, 
inostly prominent. The aptest instance is perhaps 
l'roiul, and Cress. V. ii. 159— 

‘ The frayinents, scraps, the bits, and preasy reliques 
Ot her o'er-eaten faith, are bound to Diomed.’ 


Cf. T. Fuller, Holy Warre, iv. 16 (p. 195), ‘ Yea, 
now full willingly would the Christians have 
accepted the terms formerly offered them; and 
now their hunvrie stomachs would make dainties 
of those conditions which before, when full of 
pride, they threw away as fragments.’ In_ the 
second place the ‘broken pieces’ were not frag- 
ments of larger pieces ; all that the disciples gave 
to the multitude were ‘ broken pieces: and these 
which were gathered up were the broken pieces 
that were in excess of the requirements. 
J. HASTINGS. 

FRAME.—To ‘frame’ (from Old Eng. framian, 
to profit, succeed) is primarily to make good pro- 
pre to prosper, as Melville, Diary, p. 272, ‘The 
seclione haid lurked a yeir or twa lyk a tod in 
his holl, as his custom was when things framed 
nocht with him.’ Then it is used in a neutral 
sense, to get on well or ill as the case may be, us 
Rutherford, Letters, No. xxxii., ‘ But let us, how- 
ever inatters frame, cast over the affairs of the 
bride upon the Bridegroom.’ And then come the 
various transitive meanings of preparing, fittin 
for use. In AV the verb is used with a direc 
a ae except once with a foll. infinitive. 

. To contrive, to manage, Jg 125 ‘he could 
not frame to pronounce it right’ (jp 11? y°7, lit. 
‘fix to speak so,’ perhaps ‘fix the mind,’ se. 
catch the slight difference in the pronunciation). 

* Its occurrences in LXX are Lv 28 621, Jg 953 195,18 ae 


2S 1131. 22, Ezk 1319; where EV give ‘plece,’ except Jg 1 
‘morsel’ (of bread), and Kzk 1319 ‘ handful’ (of barley). 


FRANKINCENSE 


Cf. Return from Parnass. tv. v. 62 (2nd pt.), 
‘Schollers must frame to liue at a low sayle.’ 

2, To direct, Hos 54 ‘ They will not frame their 
doings to turn unto their God’ (un: N5, lit. as 


AVm ‘they will not give’; RV as AVm. ‘ Their 
doings will not suffer them to turn unto their 


God,’ with AV text in marg.). Cf. Rutherford, 
Letters, No. elxxxvii., ‘Frame yourself for Christ, 
and gloom not upon his Cross’: Ps 1457) (L. M.), 
Stern. and Hopk.— 
‘Therefore my mouth and lips I'll frame 
To speak the praises of the Lord.’ 

3. To form, Is 29 ‘Shall the thing framed say 
of him that framed it, He had no understanding ?’ 
(ny tex ayt; Amer. RV ‘ formed’); and in RV, 
Job 108 ‘Thine hands have framed me and fashioned 
me’ (‘nayy; AV ‘made me’). So Ps 106", Stern. 
and Hopk.— 

‘ Upon the hill of Horeb they an idol-calf did frame’ ; 


and Shaks. Merch. of Venice, 1. i. 51— 
‘ Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time.’ 


4. To fit together, make, Eph 2” ‘ all the build- 
ing fitly framed together’ (cuvappodoyounévyn) ; He 
113 ‘the worlds were framed by the word of God’ 
(xarnpricda:); and in RV, Eph 4'6 ‘all the body 
fitly framed and knit together’ (cwappodroyovpevor). 
Cf. Spenser, /'Q If. ii. 30— 

‘ And, thinking of those branches green to frame 

A girlond for her dainty forehead fit, 
He pluckt a bough ; out of whose rift there came 
Smal drops of gory bloud, that trickled down the same.’ 

5. To devise, Ps 50% ‘thy tongue frameth 
deceit’ (a9sn); 94° ‘which frameth mischief’ 
(ny') ; Jer 184 * Behold, I frame evil against you’ 
(ny); and in Amer. RV, Dt 317 ‘T know their 
imavination which they frame’ (¥y, lit. ‘do,’ 
EV ‘go about’). So Barclay (1514), Cy¢. (Percy 
Soc.) 23— 

‘ Than frame they fraudes men alyly to begyle’; 
and Ps 10?, Stern. and Hopk.— 


* In these devices they have framed 
Let them bo taken sure.’ 


6. To express, embody, 2 Mac 15 ‘speech 
finely framed delightcth the cars of them that 
read the story’ (7d rijs Karagxevis ro Adyou; RV 
‘the fashioning of the language’). AV is a modifi- 
cation of the Geneva tr", ‘the setting out of the 
matter,’ and may be illustrated from Milton, PL 


v. 460— 
‘ His wary speech 
Thus to th’ empyreal minister he framed.’ 

As a subst. ‘frame’ occurs twice in AV, and 
means something constructed. 1. The structure 
of the body, Ps 1034 ‘he knoweth our frame; he 
remembercth that we are dust’ (3373'). To this 
RV adds Ps 139!5 ‘ My frame was not hidden from 
thee, when I was made in secret’ (‘o¥y, AV ‘my 
substance,’ AVm ‘or, strength; or, body’); and 
Amer. RV, Jol 417 ‘his [leviathan’s] goodly 
frame’ (‘ay 7’, EV ‘his comely proportion’). So 
frequently in Paraphrases in Vaiss (1775), as 574*— 


* With sympathetic feelings touch’d 
dole He knows our feeble frame’; 
an =— 


* We know, that when the soul uncloath’d 
Shall from this body flie, 
'Twill animate a purer frame 
With life that cannot die.’ 


2. The structure of a city, Ezk 40? ‘a very high 
mountain, by which was as the frame of a city’ 
(vy°307, Davidson, ‘a building of a city, that is, 
a city-like or citadel-like building’). 

3. RV adds Nu 4-13, a frame fitted together for 
carrying things upon (bio, AV ‘ bar’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

FRANKINCENSE (nj3> lebhéndh, NBavos, \Bar- 
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FRAY 65 
wrbs).—Lebhéndh is erroneously tr‘ in some places 
in AV ‘incenso’ ({[s 43% 60°, Jer 6” ete. In RV it 


is correctly rendered frankincense). Incense, how- 
ever, is the proper rendering of another word opp 
kétérah. ‘This substance was compounded of f, 
and other aromatic gums, and secsuncd with salt 
(Ex 30%), or swect, t.c. not so seasoned (Ex 258, 
Lv 16”), All incense not so made was‘a strange 
incense, and coukl not be ollered (Ex 30°, cf. 
‘strange fire’ Lv 10°). 

F. is the fragrant resin of an Indian tree, Boswel- 
lia serrata, Stackh., procured by slitting the bark. 
It is imported through Arabia (Is 60°, Jer 6°). It 
is known in Arabia by a name kindred to the 
Heb., i.e. dubdn. It was one of the gifts offered 
by the Magi (Mt 2"). The ‘incense’ of both AV 
and RV (Rev 8%) should be ‘frankincense.’ 

G. E. Post. 

FRANKISH YERSION.—See VERSIONS. 


FRANKLY.—In Lk 7 the verb éyaploaro is tré 
‘he frankly forgave.’ The older VSS have simply 
‘he forgave’ (except Wyclif, 1380, ‘he gaf frely’), 
and AV returns to that. The purpose of the AV 
translators was, no doubt, to bring out on a special 
occasion the special force of this word, which, as 
Bruce says (Expos, Gr. Test. ad loc.), is ® Warmer 
word than dg¢iévat, and was welcome to St. Luke 
as containing the idea of grace (xdpis). It occurs 
only in the writings of St. ‘Luke (Lk 7* @ 4 Ag git 
Q51.16 9734) and St. Paul (Ro 8%, 1 Co 2!4, 2Co 
27.10 1213, Gal 38, Eph 4%, Ph 1% 2%, Col 218 313 ots, 
Philein *). 

The Eng. word ‘frankly’ is used, not in the 
mod. sense of candidly, openly, but in the old and 
literal sense of frecly, unrestrainedly, as in Elyot, 
The Governour, ii. 234, ‘puttynge out of their citie 
their women and all that were of yeres unhabill 
for the warres, that they mought more frankely 
sustayne famyne’; and in Shaks. Meas. for Meas. 
Il. i. 106— 

‘O, were it but my life, 


I'ld throw it down for your deliverance 
As frankly as a pin.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 


FRANTICK.—Sir 4% ‘Be not as a lion in thy 
house, nor frantick among thy servants’ (@avracto- 
corey, lit. ‘conceiving fancies,’ RV ‘ fanciful’: 
Vritzsche understands ‘suspicious,’ ‘ mistrustful,’ 
argwohnisch, and is followed by Ball [(QPB]; but 
Bissell thinks the AV tr. suits the context best, 
and translates ‘as a crazy man’). ‘Tindale has 
‘frantick’ for AV ‘lunatick’ in Mt 17! ‘Master 
have mercy on my soune for he is franticke’; and 
Sir T. More (lVorkes, p. 270) uses the word in nearly 
the same sense of Luther, ‘And therfore among 
many folishe wordes of Luther, as foolishe as euer 
heretyke spake, he ncuer spake a more frantike, 
et in that he saith that God hath nede of our 
faith. 


FRAY occurs in Zec 1" of the terrifying of the 
‘horns’ of the Gentiles, and ‘fray away’ in Dt 28%, 
Jer 7% of the driving away of wild beasts from a 


dead body (all as tr® of vIn7). Amer. RV prefers 
‘frighten.’ ‘Fray’ is also found in 1 Mac 14” 


‘every man sat under his vine and his fig tree, and 
there was none to fray them’ (ovd« hv 6 éxpoBdy 
avrovs, RV ‘to make them afraid’); and ‘ fray 
away’ in Sir 22% ‘whoso casteth a stone at the 
birds frayeth them away’ (drocofet atrd). 


Fray is what philologists call an aphetic form of ‘affray.’ 
That is to say, the old vb. ‘affray’ lost its unaccented initial 
vowel by aphesis [a¢séves), as ‘esquire’ became ‘squire,’ and the 
like; and this ha pens to ‘affray’ while still spelt ‘afray,’ a 
spelling preserve its past ptcp. ‘afraid’ (=‘afrayed’). To 
‘fray’ is therefore originally to ‘disturb’ (Anglo-Fr. afrayer, 
late Lat. exz-fridare, from ex and fridus (Old High Ger. fi idu), 
*peace’), ® meaning well illustrated by the examples in 
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In Hos 10!! Cov. uses both forms, ‘Yee os a lyon roareth he, 
that they maye be afrayed, like the children of the see: that 
they may be scarred awaye from Evipte, as men scarre byrdes ; 
and frayed awaye (as doucs use to be) from the Assirjians onde 
The only occurrence of the vb. in Shaks. is 7'roil. and Cress. 
tt, il, 24: ‘She does so blush, and fetches her wind go short, as 
if she were frayed with a sprite.’ J. HASTINGS. 


FRECKLE.—In Lv 13° Tindale uses this word 
as tr® of Heb. béhak, which occurs only in this 
place: ‘Yf there appeare in their flesh a glister- 

nge white somewhat blackesh, then it is but 
rekels growen upp in the skynne: and he is 
cleane.’ Wyclif’s tr® (1382) was ‘a wemme of 
whijt colour,’ (1388) ‘a spotte of whijt colour’ 
(after Vulg. macula coloris candidi, whence also 
Douay, ‘a spotte of white colour’). Cov. preferred 
‘a whyte scabbe,’ Gen. ‘a white spot.’ But the 
Bishops’ restored ‘freckle’ (in sing. ‘a freckle’), 
and that was accepted by AV, ‘a freckled spot.’ 
RV prefers ‘a tetter,’ for the Heb. means more 
than we now understand by ‘freckle,’ though that 
word formerly described an eruption on the skin, 
us in Whitehead, Goat’s Beard— 


‘The freckles, blotches, and parch'd skins, 
The worms, which, like black-headed ping, 
Veep through the damask cheek, or rise 
On noses blonted out of size, 

Are things which females ought to dread.’ 


The word occurs also in Preface to AV 1611, ‘A 
man may be counted a vertuous man, though hee 
haue made rey slips in his life (els, there were 
none vertuous, for in many things we offend all), 
also a comely man and louely, though hee hane 
some warts vpon his hand, yea, not onely freakles 
vpon his face, but also skarres’—-where also the 
word probably means more than it does now. See 
TETTER. J. HASTINGS. 


FREE, FREEDOM, FREELY.—The adj. free 
‘has been a chief heirloom from Saxon times, and 
has made a figure in all stages of the national 
story. Perhaps no other Saxon adj. is comparable 
for length and variety of career. Originally mean- 
ing lordly, noble, gentle, it has with each change 
of the national aim so changed its usage as still to 
take a prominent place. In the growth of the 
municipal bodies the privileged members were 
designated free-men; in the constitutional struggles 
it managed to represent the idea of liberty ; and 
in these latter days, when social equality is the 
universal pretension, it signities the manners 
thereon attendant in the modern coupling free and 
easy.’—Karle, Philology of the Eng. Tongue, 413. 

he most modern meaning to be found in AV is 
also the most common, and it may be best to begin 
with that and work backwards. 

1. At liberty, not fettered, whether physically, 
as Milton, Samson Agonistes, 1235—~ ! 


‘My heels are fetter’d, but my fist Is free’; 


or morally, as Locke, JIuman Underst. I. xxi. 8, 
‘So far as a man has a power to think or not to 
think, to move or not to move, according to the 
preference or direction of his own mind, so far is 
a man free.’ So Job 3 ‘The small and great are 
there; and the servant is free from his master’ 
(‘?en, the common Heb. word), and 1 P 2 ‘As 
free, and not using yeuE liberty for a cloke of 
maliciousness, but as the servants of God’ (édevdepos, 
the common Gr. word). 


Passages deserving attention are: (1) Ps 88° ‘ Free among the 
dead’ (‘¥'hH O'NZ, RV ‘cast off among the dead,’ RVm ‘cast 
away ‘). itzig, Ewald, and others tr. ‘among the dead is my 
couch ' (taking ‘yp from woh, something spread, a couch, alter 
the doubtful occurrence in Ezk 2720); but most edd. now, as 
AV or RV (taking the word as the adj. usually tré ‘free’). 
Oheyne in ‘ Parchinent’ Psalms (1884) gives, ‘I. am one turned 
adrift among the dead’; but in Book of Pealms (1888), ‘I am a 
freedmau among the dead,’ remarking there, ‘The psalmist 
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alludes to the fom eulogy of death in his favourite poem Job $19 
{see above]. But he gives a new turn to the phrase. Unlike 
Job, he regards such freedom as the reverse of a benefit.’— 
which Kirkpatrick describes as ‘a far-fetched interpretation.’ 
There is no question, however, that the phrase recalls Job 318 
to our minds, and yet that the word is used here, and here only, 
ina bad sense. It means cither separated from human friend- 
ship, or more probably from divine protection. Delitzsch’s 
interpretation, set free, discharged, from the responsibilities of 
life, like Lat. defunctus, is less appropriate to the context. The 
cognate subst. n'van (nmwpn) is used in 2 K 155=2 Ch 2621 of 
the separate house or lazaretto to which Uzziah was confined. 
(2) Ac 2223 ‘And Paul said, But I was free born.’ The Gr. ie 
slniply 'Eyd 30 xe? ytyivonucs, ‘But I was even born’; the word 
to be supplied is, however, ‘Paxaios, ‘Roman,’ from the previous 
verse ; 80 RV ‘But 1 am a Roman born.’ 

RV adds Is 45" ‘he shall let my exiles go free’ 
for AV ‘let go my captives’ (nov). 

2. Unhindered, unimpeded, as Shaks. Love’s 
Labour's Lost, V. ii. 732, ‘or mine own part, I 
breathe free breath.’ So 1 Es 4° ‘And that all 
they that went from Babylon to build the city 
should have free liberty’ (trdpyev rhv ddevOeplar, 
RV ‘should have their freedom’); 2 Th 3! ‘ Pray 
for us, that the word of the Lord may have free 
course’ (rpéxp, lit. ‘may run,’ as AVin and RV). 
The AV tr” is a combination of Tind. ‘maye have 
fre passage’ and Rhem. ‘may have course’; RV is 
a return to Wyclif’s ‘that the word of God renne.’ 
RV adds with this sense 1 Co 7” ‘If the husband 
be dead, she is free to be married to whom she 
will’ (€\ev0épa, AV ‘at liberty’), 

3. Hxempt, Dt 245 ‘When a man hath taken a 
new wife he shall not go out to war, neither shall 
he be charged with any business ; but he shall be 
free at home one year’ ('7}), t.e. exempt from public 
duties. 1 Ch 9* ‘the Levites, who remaining in 
the chambers were free’ (ao, RV ‘free from 
service’); 1 Mac 15’ ‘And as concerning Jerusalem 
and the sanctuary, let. them be freo’ (éA\evGepa, sc. 
from tribute); Mt 15%=Mk 7?! ‘he shall be free’ 
—words added in italirs to complete the sense 
without equivalent in Greek ; they are omitted b 
RV; Mt 17% ‘Then are the children free.’ R 
adds He 13° ‘Be ye free from the love of money 
(dgurdpyupos 6 rpdros, AV ‘Let your conversation be 
without covetousness’; RVim ‘Let your turn of 
mind be free’: Vaughan is more modern and 
literal, ‘ Let your disposition be unavaricious’), 

4. Acquitted after trial, often equivalent to 
innocent, as Shaks. Hamlet, U1. ii. 590— 


‘He would drown the stage with tears, 
And cleave the general ear with horrid speech ; 
Make mad the guilty, and appal the free, 
Oonfound the ignorant; aa amaze, indced, 
The very faculty of eyes and ears.’ 


In AV, Nu 5! 23-31RV : and the verb Ro 6’ ‘ For he 
that is dead is freed from sin’ (dedtxalwrar, RV ‘is 
justified’), te. is acquitted from the guilt of sin. 

5. Voluntary, gratuitous, Fx 21" ‘then shall 
she go out free without money’ (o)7, RV ‘for 
nothing’). So the phrase ‘free gift,’ 1 Es 2° 
(evxais, t.6. votive offerings, RV ‘gifts that were 
vowed’); Jth 44 (éxowi Sduara), 1 Mac 10% (d6ua, 
RV ‘a gift’); Ro 553818 (yd¢ooua [not in v.}8, but 
understood there also], a word which is almost 
peculiar to St. Paul, occurring elsewhere only in 
1 P 4”, and ‘is used of those special endowments 
which come to every Christian as the result of 
God’s free favour (ydpis) to men, and of the 
consequent gift of faith’ — Sanday - Headlam, 
Romans, p. 358 ff. It is tr’ ‘free gift’ only in Ro 
51-18 to which KV adds 6%; elsewhere simply 
‘yift’). So again we find ‘free offering’ for the 
usual ‘ freewill offering’ in Ex 36°, Am 4°, Jth 
16%, 

6. Generous or even noble, the earliest meaning 
of the word according to Earle (as above), who 
quotes Shaks. Troil. and Cress, Iv. v. 1389—~ 


‘I thank thee, Hector; 
Thou art too gentle and too free a man.’ 
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This is Chaucer’s meaning also in Nonne Preestes 
Tale, 94-—- 


‘Por certes, what 80 any womman seith, 

We alle desyren, if it mighte be, 

To han housbondes hardy, wyse, and free.’ 
This sense occurs twice in AV, 2 Ch 298! ‘And the 
congregation brought in sacrifices and thank ofler- 
ings; and as many as were of a free heart burnt 
offerings’ (RV ‘ willing’), and Ps 51! ‘uphold me 
with thy free spirit’ (RV ‘with a free s irit,’ 
Amer. RV and RVm ‘ willing’; both 2), which as 
a subst. means ‘prince,’ ‘noble,’ in Pr 25’ and 
elsewhere). 

On Ps 6112 Earle (The Psalter of 1589, p. 290) says, ‘So 1535 
{Coverdale’s Bible] after the Vulg. et spiritu principali confirma 
me’—which, again, is after Sept. wrayer nytiovixw eripiroy ps. 
Here there can be no doubt that ‘free’ was used, not in any of 
ite lower senses, a8 when it is the equivalent of lider as opposed 
to servus; or even in the sense of liberal, bounteous in gifts ; 
but (inclusive yes s of thia latter) with special eye to that 
higher sense of lordly, noble, generoug, princely, royal; which 
is conspicuous in the best medimval usage of the word, and 
which qualified it to represent principalis and nytuevixer, Keble 
brought this out well— 

‘With that free Spirit blest, 
Who to the contrite can disponse 
The princely heart of innocence.’ 

Keble, it should be added, has also suggested the correct 
translation. What the psalmist prays for is not, as AV, that he 
may be upheld by God’s free Spirit, but, as RV, that under the 
influence of the Spirit of God his own spirit may become willing 
or spontaneous in the right. 

Freedom in Ac 22% ‘ With a great sum obtained 
I this freedom,’ is Roman citizenship (od:rela, 
RV ‘citizenship’). See CiTizENsHip. RV has 
changed ‘liberty’ of AV into ‘freedom’ for Gr. 
édevdepla in Gal 51 38o%, | P 2)6 though retaining 
‘liberty’ for the same Gr. word in Ro 87, 1 Co 
10%, 2Co 3"7, Gal 24, Ja 1% 2132 P 2 In every 
case but the last it is the freedom of those who are 
not under law but under grace; ‘freedom’ is 
therefore the best word, and might have been used 
throughout. See LIBERTY. 

Freely is found in the sense of (1) unrestrainedly, 
asin Lv 14° Wyc. ‘And whanne he had left the 
sparewe to fle in to the feeld frely’; and in AV 

n 216 «Of every tree of the garden thou mayest 
frecly ent’ (bn Sox, lit. ‘eating thou shalt eat,’ as 
AVm; so 18 14%); Ad. Est 16 ‘that the Jews 
may freely live after their own laws’ (xpijcdar, RV 
‘live’); Ac 2% ‘let me froely speak unto you’ (é&dy 
elreiy peta mappnolas, RV ‘I may say unto you 
freely’); 26° ‘I speak freely’ (wappynocatdpevos 
Aad); to which RV adds Jn 2” ‘when men have 
drunk freely’ (ray wedvedGow), lit. ‘when they are 
drunken,’ as Lk 12%, andas Vulg. here ‘cum ineb- 
riati fuerint.? Wyclif has ‘whanne men ben 
fulfillid’ (1382 ‘filled’); Tind. ‘when men _ be 
dronke,’ so Matthew’s and the Great Bibles; Cov. 
‘whan they are dronken’; but the Geneva pre- 
ferred ‘when men have wel droncke,’ and it was 
followed by Bish., Rhem., and AV. RV is a com- 
promise between the two older translations. 

(2) For nothing, gratuitously: the most common 
meaning. Jt occurs in Nu 115 ‘We remember the 
fish, which we did eat in Egypt freely’ (on ‘eratis,’ 
or as RV ‘for nought’). Preel was Wyclif’s 
tr® (1388, but 1382 ‘pladly’], and he no doubt used 
the word in the sense of ‘for nothing’ after LXX 
Swpedv and especially Vulg. gratis, which gave 
the Donay ‘gratis’; ‘freely’ is the Bishops’ word 
also; but all others ‘for nought’ (Tind., og.), or 
‘for naught’ (Cov., Gen.). Also in 1 Mac 108 ‘I 
freely set at liberty every one of the Jews’ (dg¢lnus 
éAcvOepay dwpedvy, RV ‘Lf set at liberty without 
price’); cf. Lk 4'® Tind. ‘frely to set at liberty 
them that are bruised’ (an attempt to express 
the pregnant phrase docretha reOpavopuévous év 
dgéce, lit. ‘to send away the shattered [so as to 
beJin release’). Andin N T dwpedv ‘as a gift,’ from 
Swed, a gift, is so rendered in Mt 108%, Ro 3%, 
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2 Co 11’, Rev 21 22!’, where the prominent thought 
is the grace (pret) of the ey as Mt 104 ‘ freely 
ye received, freely give.’ And this is no doubt the 
meaning in Ro 8 and 1 Co 2! where yapltoua is 
tr’ ‘freely give.’ Illustrations are Ex 21) Wye. 
‘sche schal go out freli without money’ (AV ‘ free,’ 
RV ‘for nothing’); Is 52° Cov. ‘ my people is frely 
caried awaye’ (EV ‘for nought’); and Shaks. 
Winter's Tale, 1. i. 19, ‘You pay a great deal too 
dear for what's given frecty.’ 

(3) Voluntarily, spontancously, approaching the 
meaning of ‘generous,’ ‘noble’ piven last for 
‘free’: Ps 54° ‘I will freely sacritice unto thee’ 
(29332, RV ‘with a freewill offering,’ after most 
commentators, but Cheyne prefers ‘with a free 
will’ both here and at Nu 15°); Hos 14* ‘I will 
heal their backsliding, I will love them freely’ 
(1333, LXX duortsyws, Vulg. spontanee, Wye. [1382] 
‘of my free will,’ [1388] ‘ wilfuli’; Rog. ‘ wyth al my 
heart,’ Gen. ‘frely,’ Dou. ‘voluntarily,’ Cheyne 
‘spontaneously’). And this is the meaning of 
‘freely’ in Ezr 28 (RV ‘ willingly’) 7!°, where it is 
used to bring out the force of the Heb. verb. This 
is Milton’s meaning (PLZ viii. 443) where God ad- 
dresses Adam— 

‘My image, not imparted to the brute ; 


Whose fellowship therefore, unmeet for thee, 
Good reason was thou freely shouldat dislike.’ 


Freeman: 1 Es 3!® (éXevGepos) ; 1 Co 772 ‘ the Lord’s 
freeman’ (dwedXevOepos, RV ‘freedman’), so as to 
bring out the spiritual emancipation and to dis- 
tinguish from the natural ‘freeman’ (édAevGepos) 
following. RV adds Col 34 (éhevBepos, AV ‘ free’). 

Freewoman: 1 Mac 2", Gal 42% % 8, all erevdépa, 
of the natural condition, and directly opposed to 
‘bond-slave’ (1 Mac) or ‘bondmaid’ (Gal). RV 
adds Gal 4°. J. HASTINGS. 


FREEWILL OFFERING.—See SACRIFICE. 


FREQUENT.—In the sense of crowded, well- 
attended, ‘frequent’ is common in writers of the 
17th cent. and earlier, as a ‘frequent assembly ’— 
Sanderson, Works, ii. 242, 258, a ‘frequent college’ ; 
‘the College was sa frequent as the roumes war 
nocht able to receaue them’—Melvill, Diary, 50. 
The sense in which the word occurs in AV is akin 
to this, but more exactly well-acquainted, convers- 
ant: 2 Co 11® ‘in prisons more frequent,’ exactly 
as Knox, Works, iv. 139, ‘Be frequent in the 

rophetis and in the epistillis of St. Paul.’ The 

Yr. is reptocorépws, and RV follows Bish. and Rhem. 
‘more abundantly,’ the other VSS having ‘more 
plenteously.” Amer. RV and RVm give ‘fre- 
guent’ in 18 3! for ‘open’ of AV, ‘the word of 
the Lord was precious in those days ; there was no 
open vision’ (7383 ])19 ]’X). 


FRET.—To ‘fret’ is primarily to eat up, con- 
suine (for, intensive prefix, und efan to eat, like 
Ger. ver-essen), as in Alisuunder of Macedoine 
(i. E.T.S.) i. 1159— 


‘Fayre handes and feete freaten too the bonne.’ 


But a very carly meaning and very common is to eaé 
into, gnaw, corrode, as of a disease, and the word 
being used in this sense by Tind. in Lv 135). 5255 
144, it was retained in AV. The uses in AV, 
then, are— 

1. Transitively : 1. Literally to eat away, cor- 
rode, Ly 13°52 14 ‘a fretting leprosy’ (nny 
niyop), and 13% ‘it is fret* inward’ (npp9). So 


* Tt will be observed that in Lv 1355 ‘it is fret inward,’ fret is 
the past ptcp. Of. More, Utopia, i. (Iumby, p. 46, 1. 14), ‘ For 
he (and that no marveile) beynge so touched on the quicke, and 
hit on the gaule, so fret, so fumed, and chafed at it, and was in 
such a rage that he could not refraine himselfe from chidinge, 
skolding, railing, and reviling,’ Similar forms are ‘lift’ Gn 727, 
Lk 16%; ‘whet’ Ps 648 Pr. Bk. 
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Fuller says of the death of Godfrey (Holy Warre, 
Bk ii. ch. 6, i 51), ‘It may be the plague took him 
out of the hands of that lingring disease, and 
quickly cut off what that had been long in fret- 
ting’; and Shaks. makes Lear in the bitterness of 
his soul say of his daughter Goneril (Lear, I. iv. 


278)— 
‘If she must teem, 
Oreate her child of spleen; that it may live 
And be a thwart disnatured torment to her! 
Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth; 
With cadent teara fret channels in her checks.’ 


The tr® of Ps 8913 in the Great Bible of 1539 was ‘ When thou 
with rebukes dost chasten man for sinne, thou makest his 
bewtye to consume awaye, like as it were a mothe.’ In 1540 
the explanatory phrase ‘fretting a garment’ was added, which 
being therenfter adopted into the text appears in the Pr. Bk. 
version. Cf, Bacon, Advancement af eee u. ii. 6, ‘As 
for the corruptions and moths of history, which are epitomes, 
the use of them deserveth to be banished, as all men of sound 
judgment have confessed, ag those that have fretted and cor- 
roded the sound bodles of many excellent histories, and wrought 
them into base and unprofitable dregs.’ 

2. Figuratively, in two senses. (1) To vez. 
Tindale says (/:zpos., Parker Soc. p. 31), ‘And 
the nature of salt is to bite, fret, and make 
smart’; whence Adams passes to the fig. sense 
(II Peter, p. 47 on 14) ‘Do we cut, and fret, and 
trouble you: remember we are salt, the sharper 
the hetter.”’ So in AV, Ezk 16% ‘Because thou 
hast not remembered the days of thy youth, but 
hast fretted me in all these things’ (979m; Amer. 
RV ‘raged against’). (2) To disquiet oneself, Vs 
37! ‘Fret not thyself because of evildoers’ (anna-bx, 
80 3778, Pr 24!) ; Is 82) ¢ when they shall be hungry 
they shall fret themselves’ (qyann, Del. ‘it is ronsed 
to anger’; Cheyne, ‘he shal) he deeply angered’ ; 
Skinner, ‘he shall break out in anger’). 


The AV tr® {s partly from the Gen. ‘he shal euen freat him 
self,’ and partly from the Bish. ‘they will bee out of patience.’ 
‘He is out of pacienco’ is Coverdale’sy; Wye. (1882) ‘it shal 
wrathen,’ [1388 ‘it schal ba wrooth,’ and the Douay ‘he will 
be angric,’ are both nearer the sare of the verb, being both 
after the vale ‘irascetur’: but both miss the force of the 
special form ° rata which is found only here. The LXX 
gives AvenPieits; Luther, ‘werden sie zirnen.’ A very cloge 
parallel occurs in Sir Thomas Wiat (Skeat’s Specimens, p. 226)— 


* And whilst they cans thoir lustes in armes a-crosse, 
Graunt them, good Lord, as thou mafst of thy might, 
To freate inward, for losyng such a logse.’ 


2. Intransitively, be irritable, chafe, grieve, the 
modern meaning: 1S 1°‘ And her adversary also 
provoked her sore, for to make her fret’ (asy7a ¥3y3), 
and Pr 19° ‘his heart fretteth against the Lorp’ 
(qyy!). So Shaks. Jul. Cas. tv. iii, 42~— 


‘Fret till your proud heart break.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 

FRIEND.—Ifob. history has supplied the world 
with an example of true friendship, as romantic 
and beautiful as any in Grecian story; and Heb. 
literature, though it contains no treatise de 
Amicitia, abounds in prone setting forth, as 
cloquently as Laclius himself, the nature of this 
fine human relation, the claims which it makes, 
and the seta which it brings. If Jonathan and 
David are the Pylades and Orestes of the Bible, 
the pithy ae a of the Hokhmua Lit. contain the 
philowplty of friendship. A genuine attachment 
1s possible only between the virtnuous—this is im- 
plied in all the directions given in the Book of Pr 
to the young man for his guidance in life, and ex- 
pressly indicated in the warnings of 13” 287, where 
the word (45) rendered companion is that else- 
where often translated friend. That even natural 
ties cannot compare with the bond of friendship 
for strength and endurance, is said, not without a 
touch of satire, in 18% ‘He that maketh many 
friends doeth it to his own destruction ; but there 
is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother.’ 
David, in his lament, describes the affection 
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of Jonathan for him as ‘passing the love of 
women.’ That, as Lord Bacon puts it in his Essay, 
the principal fruits of friendship are healthful 
and sovereign, both for the affections and the 
understanding, comes out in the striking proverb 
(2717), ‘Iron sharpeneth iron ; so a man sharpeneth 
the countenance of his friend’; while the anguish 
inflicted on a true heart when one trusted and 
loved proves false or unkind, is exhibited in a 
concrete form in the behaviour of Job’s three 
friends, and in many a passionate cry wrung from 
that patriarch (Job 6'* 77 19*!), or from a psalmist 
under similar provocation (Ps 41°). 

Among the duties of friendship Cicero places 
high that of frankness in reproof and counsel ; and 
this could not fail of characteristic recognition in 
the proverbs of Israel, ‘ Faithful are the wounds of 
a friend; but the kisses of an enemy are deceitful’ 
(Pr 27°), while in 17° are indicated the tact and 
delicacy necessary in the discharge of this duty. 

Pr 27" is the Heb. equivalent for the saying that 
‘old friends are best’; and that poverty and trouble 
are, like length of time, tests of the genuineness of 
friendly profession, in contrast with the pretended 
attachment of flatterers and parasites, is the theme 
of proverbs like 14% 197. ‘True friends are rare 
with the great and powerful, yet, as Bacon says, 
they set a higher rate than others on the rare 
possession, and the Bible gives many instances of 
the confidence of intimacy between kings and 
subjects, af David and Hushai; prophets and 
apostles and their disciples, e.g. Elijah and Elisha, 
Paul and Timothy. 

But, while the Bible presents an ideal of friend- 
ship equal to that demanded by other literature, 
it does not leave it there. It clevates it in a 
manner all its own to a transcendent height. It 
presents it, not only asa human relationship, but 
one possible between God and man. Abraham was 
the friend of God (2 Ch 207, Is 418, Ja 24). With 
Moses, too, J” spake ‘ face to face as aman speaketh 
unto his friend’ (Ex 33"), and the Son of God used 
the name friend in preference to servant, not only 
of the apostles, but also of all for whom He laid 
down His life (Jn 151-34 15), 

There are nine Heb. words or phrases rendered 
friend in the AV. ‘Those of most frequent occur- 
rence are connected with the roots 37x, expressing 
affection, and ay} sociability, the most common 
being wi, rendered 41 times friend, 104 times 
neighbour, and sometimes comprnion and fellow. 
The most usual equivalents in LXX and Vuly. are 
g~itos and amicus. As a term of salutation the 
vocative éraipe is three times in NT rendered 
Sriend (Mt 20'8 22)2 96%), 

Of course the term friends sometimes implies no 
more than political associates or allies, e.g. 1S 30%, 
Jer 20+ 6, A. 8. AGLEN. 


FRINGES (Heb. my’y gizith).—In the time of our 
Lord, the Jews, especially those of the Pharisaic 
party (cf. esp. Mt 23°), attached the greatest 
importance to three material reminders or ‘ sensible 
signs’ of their obligations under the Law. These 
were the gizith (EV ‘fringes’), the tépAillin or 
phylacteries (wh. see), and the méztzah (Dt 6° 11”) 
on the doorpost. Of these the first-named waa the 
sign to which the greatest virtue was ascribed. 
Its observance is first required by the law of Dt 
(22!2), where wo read ‘Twisted cords (ovd-ra, LXX 
orperréd: AV, RV incorrectly ‘fringes,’ but RVm 
‘twisted threads’) shalt thou make thee upon the 
four corners (‘arba’ kanphéth, AV ‘four quarters,’ 
RV ‘four borders’) of thy mantle (lit. ‘ covering’ 
as Ex 227 (Heb. m see below) wherewith thou 
coverest thyself.’ The object here termed gédtlim 
acquired later the special designation gizith ny’y,— 
it is so rendered by the Targum Jerus. i. (pseudo- 
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Jonathan) in Dt 22!,—for there can be no doubt 
that we meet the same enactment in an expanded 
form in the priestly legislation: ‘And the LorD 
spake unto Moses saying, Spots unto the children of 
Israel, and bid them that they make them fringes * 
in the borders (so AV, RV; more correctly ‘ tassels 
upon the corners’; cf. hVm) of their garments 
throughout their peusren One, and that they put 
upon the fringe of each border (t.e. the tasse of 
each corner) a cord of blue’ (Nu 15*7-*). There 
can be no question that the interpretation sug- 

ested by the EV, that a fringe attached to the 
hak of the garment is intended, is quite erroneous, 
We have only to turn to Hag 2", where a atill 
common Eastern practice is referred to, to see that 
kinadph applied to an article of dress can only 
mean ‘corner’ or loose flowing end of a garment.'t 
Now, the Hebrews scem to have worn as an outer 
garment a large piece of cloth of the shape of a 
Scotch plaid (generally called simdwh, see Dress), 
which also served as a covering (mo3) by night 
(Ex 225).t To the four corners of this garment, 
then, the ‘twisted cords’ of Dt were clearly 
intended to be fastened. The more extended 
enactinent of the Priestly Code, however, evidently 
contemplates a more elaborate arrangement of a 
tasscl attached to each corner by a cord of blue. 
T'o these tassels the Greek translators give the 
name xpdo7eda, the term exclusively used by the NT 
writers. It has even found its way into ‘larg. Onk. 
(12002) (ef. Dalm. Gram. Aram. 149)in both passages 
from the Pentateuch. ‘The simlah was worn like 
the Greek Aimation, which is its NT equivalent, the 
loose end being thrown over the left shoulder. It 
was the gizith attached to this corner (7. xpaomédou 7. 
luartov) that was reached with comparative ease by 
the woman with the issue of blood approaching 
our Lord in the crowd from behind (Mt 9%, Lk 8%), 

When we attempt to go behind the prescription 
of the Torah, there is reason to believe that we 
have here an ancient custom,§ perhaps with 
originally magical or superstitious associations 
(see W. R. Smith, RS 416, note; Nowack, Hed. 
Arch. ii. 123) taken up and impressed with a new 
significance by the Hebrew legislation. Even so 
late as NT times a special virtue was supposed to 
be attached to the ‘tassels on the four corners’ 
(Mt 14°, Mk 6%; ef. the special sanctity of the 
four horns of the altar, Lv 4", 1 K 1%), To the 
more spiritually minded, however, they were, as 
they were intended to be, continual reminders of 
the obligation resting on J’’s people to walk in 
His Law, and to keep all His commandments (see 
esp. Nu 15% 4), 

Vith the change in the fashion of the outer 
perments of the Jews, and with the increasing 
requency and cruelty of heathen ‘and Christian 
persecution, the Jews gradually ceased to wear 
the tassels in the way prescribed by the original 
legislation. A special article of clothing was 
devised of the shape of a modern chest-protector— 
one part covering the breast, the other the back— 
with the necessary aperture in the centre for the 
head to pass through. This garment, to which the 
names of fallith (m>y) and ’arba’ kanphéth (Dt 
22'2) were given, had the tassels attached to its 
four corners, and was worn as an undergarment, a 
practice still observed by all orthodox Jews. The 
more zealous, however, wear it so that one or 


*The MT has here nx’s in the singular, but probably we 
ought to read with the Samaritan nvy'y; cf. LXX apacride. 

+ Cf. 18 1527 244. 5.11 where the LXX renders 7}9 by the exact 
terins ro eripsycov ras 8i9A01 30s, for which see Jevons and Gardner, 
Manual of Gr, Antig. 62. 

} That one and the sume garment is intended in Dt and Nu fs 
confirmed by the Targum of Onkelos, which in both passages has 
FADD, 

§ The practice of wearing tassels was known to the ancient 
Persians, as appears from the monuments of Persepolis. 
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more of the tassels may be visible. The f¢allith 
now described came, later, to be known as {allith 
katén or ‘small tallith,’ to distinguish it from the 
erie gadél, ‘large tallith’ or prayer-shawl. The 
atter more nearly corresponds in shape to the 
ancient simlah, being a quadrangular piece of 
white woollen (or silken) cloth to which the tassels 
are attached in the manner about to be described. 
It is worn universally by the Jews during the 
daily service in the synagogue, either thrown over 
the head or round the shoulders, but always so 
that the tassels shall be visible in front. Special 
prayers are said before and during the act of 
i beeaseers tallith. 

he rabbinical prescriptions with regard to the 
nvyy or tassels have been elaborated with charac- 
teristic detail, and fill many paves of the Jewish 
codes (see literature at end of art.) Only a very 
few of these need be cited here. ‘rom a reference 
in the Mishna (Menakh. iv. 1) it would appear that 
the former practice of making the gizith By twist- 
ing three white threads with one of blue (or blue- 
purnie! was falling into desuctude, perhaps owing 
to the increasing dithculty of procuring the ex- 
pensive dye required ; and that 1t was henceforth 
permissible to use white threads alone so long as 
the numbers were complete (see Levy, Worterbd. 
g. voc. 33y). Somewhat later we learn from the 
curious, and in part obscure, paraphrase of Nu 15% 
in the Targum Jerus. 1. (pactido-Jonathan) appar- 
ently based on Talmudic decision, that the threads 
must be spun expressly for the purpose, not made 
of the refuse of the loom, and that they must be 
tied with five knots (pp), According to the 
prescription still in force, it is required that four 
(white) threads (j'm)n) shall be taken, of which one 
—technically called the shawmmesh or ‘ servant’— 
shall be considerably longer than the rest. A 
small hole or eyelet (3p3) is made in each corner of 
the fallith three thumb-breadths (@dn2) from each 
margin; through this the four threads are drawn 
and the ends brought together. A double knot is 
tied close to the margin of the ¢allith, the shammesh 
is then twisted tightly 9 times round the remaining 
7 threads and another double knot is tied; then 
round 9 times and a knot; then round 11 times 
and a knot; and finally round 13 times and a knot, 
and the zgizith is complete. Various mystic signifi- 
cations are attached to the number of knots and 
twistings. The most interesting, perhaps, is that 
which deduces from the whole a symbol of the 
complete Torah: thus the numerical value of the 
letters of the word n'y’y¥ is 90+10+90+10+400= 
600, which with the 8 threads and the 5 knots 
makes a total of 613, the exact number, accordin 
to rabbinic calculation, of the positive (248) nd 
negative (365) precepts of the Torah. This has led 
to the exaggerated statement that the wearing of 
the zizith is of equal merit with the observance of 
the whole Law. 

Males only are to wear the tallith (so alread 
Targum pseudo-Jonathan on Dt 22°). This is 
compulsory after the 13th year, when the Jewish 
boy becomes a bar-mizvah, but the small fallith 
may be worn earlier. ‘lhe size of the latter 1s said 
by Maimonides to be such that a boy, just able to 
walk alone, shall be completely covered by it. It 
is not necessary to wear the tallith at night; this 
is inferred from the words of the Law, ‘that ye may 
look upon it and remember’ (Nu 15*), an injunce- 
tion impossible of fulfilment in the darkness of the 
night.* As an illustration of the importance 
attached to the wearing of the zizith, the following 
anecdote is frequently quoted. The son of a 
famous Rabbi was asked which of the command- 
ments above all others his father had especially 


* This question was one of the differences between the schools 
of Hillel and Shammai (#diyyoth, iv. 10). 
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charged him to keep. His reply was: ‘The law 
concerning the gizith. On descending a ladder m 
father stepped on one of the threads and tore it off. 
He refused to move from the spot till it was re- 
placed’ (Shabb. 1185). See also Dress. 


LirRraturs,—The rabbinical prescriptions are found in the 
authoritative codes of Maimonides (Yad LMa-hazakah, [ilkoth 
Ziztth) and Joseph Caro (Shulhan ‘Aruk Yoré be a, ch. 
vill.-xxiv.). A conveniont compendium of the latter work fs 
the Ovn mn Wy pnow>y OW YN 78D, Wilna, 1888 (rules 
concerning the ziztth, pp. 83-38). Also in tho tractate Ztzith in 
Raph. Kircheim, : Hae libri Talmudici parvt Hterosolymitani, 
Frankfort, 1851; Miller, De vestibua fimbriatie Webraorum, in 


Ogolini Thesaurus, vol. xxi. More easily accessible ts Boden- 
achat, Kirchliche Verfassung da. heutigen Juden, 1748, pt. iv. 


PR: 9-15; Buxtorf, Synagoga Judatea 
rin cea in Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedias, 
t 22/2, 


pp. 160-170. Art. 
See also Driver on 


A. R. S. KENNEDY. 


FROCK.—‘A linen frock’ is named in Sir 404 as 
the dress of the poor in contrast to the ‘purple’ 
of the rich (wudduwov, lit. ‘raw linen’; RV n 
hempen frock’; the word occurs only here in 
bibl. Greek). The ‘frock’ was once the cover- 
all of the English labourer, and still remains as 
‘smock-frock.’ See Dress. 


FROG (yrpy géphardéa’, Bdrpaxos, rana).— An 
amphibious animal, noted in two connexions in the 
Bible. 4. As one of the plagues of Egypt (Ex 874, 
Ps 78* etc.). 2. As a enh aecomnet, ie unclean 
spirits (Rev 16%), It is also mentioned in Wis 
19°, The frog referred to in the story of the 

lagues is the Jianula esculenta, L., the edible 
fro . It is found in all stagnant waters in the 

foly Land. The Arab, naine for the frog, dufdu, 
bears a strong resemblance to the Hebrew. 
G, KE. Post, 

FROM.—Following the Gen. Bible, ‘from’ is 
used in 1 Es 37 as equivalent to ‘away from’: ‘ But 
when they are from the wine, they remember not 
what they have done,’ This is the only occurrence 
of a meaning that is common in Shaks. Thus 
Macbeth, 1. 1, 132— 


‘For 't must be done to-night, 
And something from the palace’ ; 


and Jul. Cus. 1. iil. 35— 


*But men may construe I after their fashion, 
Olean from the purpose of the things themselves.’ 


FRONTLETS.—See PHYLACTERIES. 


FROWARD.—Froward is the Northern form of 
‘fromward,’ as we have ‘to and fro’ for ‘to and 
from.’ Cf. Sidney, Arcadia, ii, ‘As cheerfully 
going towards, as ioaeeleg went frowardly from- 
ward his death.’ Froward is thus the opposite of 
‘toward,’ and is used by Spenser (/Q VI. x. 24) 
in the literal sense of turned from— 

‘And eeke them selves go in their daunce they bore, 


That two of them still froward seem’d to bee, 
But one atill towards shew'd her selfe afore.’ 


In AV ‘froward’ is always figurative, turned 
from in sympathy, opposed, hostile, as in Ps 18% 
‘with the froward thou wilt show thyself froward’ 
(Sera wpyoy, RV ‘with the perverse thou wilt 
show thyself froward’). Then, by an easy transi- 
tion, that which gous the wrong way to accomplish 
its ends, twisted, tortuous, not straightforward. 
Thus Dt 32° Tind., ‘ The frowarde and overthwarte 
generation hath marred them selues to himward’ 
(Way), EV ‘perverse,’ which does not adequatel 
express the sense, suys Driver. ‘Tindale’s rawned’ 
is better than ‘perverse,’ for its meaning is just 
what Driver gives as the meaning of the Heb. 
here, ‘the vbponte of what is sincere, straight- 
forward, and frank,’ denoting ‘a character which 
pursues devious and questionable courses for the 
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purpose of compassing its ends.’ Thus Latimer 
(Sermons before Edw. VI., Arber’s ed. p. 115), 
‘The herte of man is naughti, a croked, and a 
froward pece of worke.’ Still, ‘froward’ was 
frequently used in the sense of obstinate, as 
ite ye Sermons (1650, Arber’s ed. p. 103), ‘The 
father draweth not by force violentlye them that 
be stubborne and frowarde, but by loue them that 
be yentyll, and come wyllyngly.’ And the union 
of the crooked with the obstinate gives perversity. 
RV prefers ‘perverse’ in 2S 22%7=Pa 18% (as 
above), Pr 2) (not Amer. KV) 352 112°; and Amer. 
RV further in Dt 32%, Pr 2!2 6!2 813 103! 1628: 8 295, 
RV gives ‘crooked’ in Pr 88 218, and Amer. RV 
‘wayward’ in Pr 2!) 4°4 17%, and ‘cunning’ in 
Job 5, But ‘froward’ is introduced into 28 227 
(AV ‘unsavoury’), Pr 23% (AV ‘perverse’). It 
will be observed that the ideas represented by this 
word refer to conduct, especially in public life; it 
is therefore of most frequent occurrence in Pr, 
where ‘froward’ is found 14 times, elsewhere only 
7 times, 


Wyclif rarely uses the word; notin any of the places where 
it occurs in AV, his words being ‘shrewd,’ ‘perverted,’ or 
‘wayward.’ But it is found in Dt 2118 (1882), ‘If a man gete a 
rebel sone, and a fraward (1388 ‘ overthewert’), that herith not 
the fadres and morres heest’; and ag a various reading In 2 Ti 
34. The introduction of the word so freely into Pr was made by 
Rogers and Ooverdale. Its single occurrence in NT is from 
Tindale, 1 P 218 * Servauntes obey youre masters with all feare, 
not only yf they be good and courteous; but also though they 
be frowarde’ (1526 and 1634). The Gr. is ¢xodiés, which means 
tortuous as of ariver, and then ethically not straightforward. 
Here, saya Salmond, it means not exactly ‘capricious’ (as 
Luthor), or ‘wayward’ (as Rhem.), or even § froward' (as Tind. 
Oov. Rog. Cran. Gen. Bish. AV, RV), but ‘harsh’ or ‘ perverse,’ 
the disposition that lacks the reasonable and considerate, and 
makes o tortuous use of the lawful. 


The adv. frowardly occurs only Is 57)” ‘and he 
went on frowardly in the way of his heart’ (1>) 
a3, lit. She walked turning away,’ as AVm and 
RVm; Amer. RV ‘backsliding’). For the Eng. 
word cf. Knox, /Tist. 137, ‘Then began she to 
frowne, and to look frowardly to all such as she 
knew did favour the Gospel of Jesus Christ.’ 

Frowardness is used only in Pr 214 6!4 10°, nissan, 
a word which is found only in the plu. and means 
lit. ‘turnings about,’ t.e. ‘lines of action, or modes 
of speech, adopted for the sake of escaping un- 
pleasant realities, or evading the truth, perversions 
of truth or right’—Driver on Dt 32”; see his note. 
The word is tr? by the adj. ‘froward’ in Pr 8” 
(‘the froward mouth,’ lit. ‘the mouth of evasions’) 
10° 16%; by ‘very froward’ in Dt 32°; and by 
‘froward things’ in Pr 2) 16% Cf. Barlowe, 
Dialoge (Lunn’s ed. p. 106), ‘And no meruell, 
thoughe Saull fared the worse for hys people, 
wher as Moyses the most faythfull seruaunte of 
god was partely by their frowardnes debarred 
fro the pleasaunt lande of behest.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

FRUIT. — Palestine is always described as a 
fruitful land (Ps 107%, Is 5!) The number of 
‘kindly fruits of the earth’ produced here is very 
large. The great diversity of climate makes 
possible the cultivation of plants from almost every 
quarter of the globe. e following list of the 
products of the soil may be taken as an index, not 
exhaustiva but illustrative of the capabilities of 
this ‘land of promise’ :—Fitches (Is 287: *), opium 
Poppy, mustard, cabbage, cauliflower, turnip, cress, 
radish, flax, sorrel, rue, vine, Indian fig, jujube, 
lemon, orange, citron, lupine, beans, horsebeans, 
peas, lentils, chick peas, mash (Vigna Nilotica, L.), 
carob,strawberry, blackberry, peach, ee almond, 
apricot, nectarine, apple, quince, medlar, Photinia 
Japonica, hawthorn, pomeyranate, myrtle, water- 
melon, cantelope, squash, pumpkin, cucumber, 
coriander, dill, fennel, caraway, anise, celery, 
parsley, parsnip, carrot, carthamus (bastard saffron), 
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chicory, lettuce, artichokes, potato, tobacco, tomato, 
eggplant, henbane, nightshade, castor oil, sesame, 
a fig, sycomore, mulberry, hemp, walnut, edible 
ine, saffron, banana, date, colocasia, maize, wheat, 
barley: sorghum, sugar cane. G. E. Post. 


FRUIT. — The figurative, and indeed all the 
literal uses of the word ‘fruit,’ except the primary 
one of the fruit of fruit-bearing trees, are sug- 
gested by the Hebrew idioms, and belong to what 
may be called biblical English. Thus it is used 
of the general products of the earth, Ex 23” ‘ And 
six years thon shalt sow thy land, and shalt gather 
in the fruits thereof’ (ayian, RV ‘increase’). It is 
also used of the offspring of animals, including 
man, as Ps 1278 ‘Lo, children are an heritage 
of the Lorp: and the fruit of the womb is his 
reward’ (19, the common word for ‘fruit’). In 
this sense notice La 2% ‘Shall the women eat their 
fruit, and children of a span long?’ (79). 


It hag been maintained (Psaling Chron. Arranged, pp. 150, 
446) that ‘fruit’ in Ps 7216 has this pekm GD AV, ‘There shall 
be an handful of corn in the earth upon the top of the moun- 
tains; the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon’ (*79). This 
might be true of Wyclif’s tre (1388), ‘Stidefastnesse schal he in 
the erthe, in the higheste places of mounteyns; the fruyt 
therof schal be enhaunsid aboue the Liban‘; and more con- 
fidently of Coverdale’s, ‘There shalbe an heape of corne in the 
earth hye vpon the hilles, his frute shal shake like Libanus,’ 
though the ‘hia’ probably refers to ‘corn.’ But the Geneva 
tro is ‘An handful of corne shalbe sowen in the earth, cuen in 
the top of the mountaines, and the frute thereof shal shake 
like the trees of Lebanon: and the children shal florish out of 
the citie like the grasse of the earth,’ with the marg. note, 
‘Vnder suche a King shalbe moste great plentie, bothe of frute 
and algo of the increase of mankinde.’ And there is little 
doubt that AV followed the Gen. Bible here. 

Whether in tho feb. ‘fruit’ refers to the fruit of the earth 
or of the King’s body is another matter. Ewald takes it to 
be the King’s offspring, his posterity, as in I’y 2110; so also 
Burgess, ‘Let His fruit be abundant, on the top of the hills, 
like (the cedars of) Lebanon,’ who compares Ps 92!2 and Hos 145, 
Cheyne refera tho ‘fruit’ to the people, ‘May abundance of 


corn be in the wg upon the top of the mountains may it 


wave; (and the people)]—like Lebanon be its fruit.’ 


Figuratively four meanings are found: 1. The 
product of effort, as Pr 31% ‘Give her of the fruit 
of her hands’ (9); Ro 18 ‘IT purposed to come 
unto you, (but was let hitherto,) that I might 
have some fruit among you also, even as amon 
other Gentiles’ (xaprés). 2. Benefit, profit, Jn 4 
‘And he that reapeth receiveth wages, and gather- 
eth fruit unto life eternal’ (xapmrds, cf. Eng. ‘har- 
vest,’ the same word philologically), Ho 624 ‘What 
fruit had ye then in those things whereof ye are 
now ashamed ?’ (kaprés). 3. By a strongly idiom- 
atic Heb. phrase, ‘The fruit of the lip,’ that is, 
praise, Is 57!® ‘{ create the fruit of the Jips’ (353, 
ef. vb. in Pr 10*!), an idiom that was accepted into 
bibl. Gr., He 13% ‘By him, therefore, let us offer 
the sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, 
the fruit of our lips giving thanks to his name’ 
(xap7és from LXX of Hos 14°), 79 for on). 4. 
Of moral consequences of action, Is 3 ‘the fruit of 
their doings,’ cf. Jer 17° 21% ete. This differs 
from (1), for it is often undesigned, and from (2), 
for it is often used of punishment. 

J. HASTINGS. 

FRUSTRATE.—2 Es 10% ‘Forsake me not, lest 
I die frustrate of my hope’ (ut non frustra moriar) 
and Jth 11" ‘That my lord be not defeated an 
frustrate of his purpose’ (dmpaxros). So Hooker, 
Eccl. Polity, . xi. 4, ‘It is an axiom of nature 
that natural desire cannot utterly be frustrate’ ; 
and Knox, Hist, 29, ‘King Henry frustrate re- 
turned to London, and after his indignation de- 
clared, began to fortify with men his frontiers 
toward Scotland.’ Such past participles, formed 
in imitation of the Latin, are common in Eliza- 
bethan English. Shaks. uses this form still more 
boldly as an adj., Tempest, I. iii. 10— 

* The sea mocks 
Our frustrate search on land.’ 
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The meaning is ‘defeated,’ ‘baulked.’ The same 
sense is found with the infin. in Ezr 4° ‘ Hired 
counsellors against them to frustrate their pur- 
pose’ (1975); and with the finite verb in Is 44% 
‘(the LORD] that frustrateth the tokens of the 
liars’ (197, Wyc. [1882], ‘voide makende tocnes 
of denynoures’; Cov. ‘I destroy the tokens of 
witches’; Del. ‘who brings to nought the signs 
of the lying prophets’). And in the same sense 
RV adds, Job 5'* ‘He frustrateth the devices of 
the crafty’ (197, AV ‘ He disappointeth’). But in 
Gal 2?! the meaning is different, ‘I do not frus- 
trate the grace of God’ (40e7rd, RV ‘make void’), 
ze not ‘baulk,’ ‘thwart,’ or ‘disappoint,’ but 
‘nullify,’ ‘render inoperative,’ ‘make of no avail 
or value.’ So Elyot, The Governour, ii. 385, ‘'To 
suche persones as do contemne auncient histories 
... it may be sayd, that in contemnynge histories 
they frustrate Experience.’ 


Goodwin, therefore (Works, i. pt. 2, p. 205), misses the point 
when he gays, ‘It was God’s great design to advance grace, 
and therefore he calls their stepping aside from the doctrine 
thereof, a frustrating of the grace of God, Gal. il. nlt., which 
men do by mingling anything with it; it is e@ frustrating of the 

race of God, because it frustrateth the great design of God, 
or to frustrate is to make void a design.’ Dr. Gwynne (tn loc.) 
brings out the meaning thus: ‘Ido not moke void the atoning 
grace of God by seeking to justify myself; for if righteousness 
come by law, then, tndeed, Christ died needlessly, and the grace 
of God 18 made of none efect.’ The older versions are inaccurate 
or inadequate, Wyc. ‘cast not awei' (after Vulg. non abticio), 
so Cov. Khem.; Tind, ‘despyse,’ so Rog. Cran.; Gen. better 
‘abrogate’; Bish. ‘reject.’ Augustine is right—non trritam facto, 


J. HASTINGS. 
FRYING-PAN.—See Foon. 


FUEL.— The Hebrews indicated fuel by a 
figure as the ‘food of fire’ (Is 9°29 [Heb. * 28] 
vx nboxo, EV ‘fuel of fire’; Ezk 1546 21% nz¥). 
In ancient as in modern times, wood was no doubt 
the principal fuel, either in its natural state or 

repared as charcoal. There is no sufficient evi- 
dence of the use of mincral coal as fuel. With 
regard to the use of wood as fuel, we may assume 
that the variety of woods employed for this 
purpose was as grent as it is in Synia to-day (see 
the list prepared by Postin PEF S2, 1891, p. 118 ff.) 
The term oyy (lit. woods) is applied equally to the 
‘sticks’ or twigs gathered by individuals (Nu 
158-8, 1 K 17) 12), and to the faggots or logs 
prepared by felling and cutting up the trees of 
the forest (Lv 17 412), A few of such trees are 
named in Is 441418, Shrubs of every variety were 
used for the same purpose, such as the réthem 
(ono Ps 120% ‘coals of yunzper,’ more correctly as 
RVm ‘coals of brvuom’), a shrub very largely used 
as fuel by the Arabs of the present day (Palmer, 
Doughty). Reduced to charcoal (see below), the 
rothem (Arab. ritzn) is said to throw out an intense 
heat. References to thorns (o'%p, o°y}p) as fuel are 
numerous in Scripture; the ’dfdd (rox Ps 581° 
(Eng. *]), probably the buck-thorn (see THORNS 
AND THISTLES), is mentioned in particular. The 
use of chaff, which includes the chopped straw 
(tt6n) from the threshing-floor, is likewise referred 
to (Mt 3!%), as also of withered herbage (xépros, EV 
‘ grass’) in general (Mt 6”, Lk 12”), 

The Hebrews, as we have remarked above, were 
familiar with the advantage, as fuel, of wood in 
the form of charcoal, for such, without doubt, 
was the ‘coal’ of Scripture (see CoAL). The 
ancient Egyptians, acc. to Wilkinson (ed. 1878, 
ii. 35, 36), used faggots of wood for heating water 
and boiling meat, but preferred charcoal for roast- 
ing. However this may have been among the 
Hebrews, the fuel used for the brasier (nx Jer 
3642 AV ‘hearth,’ RV ‘ brasier’) or chafing-dish 
(vy wp Zec 128, RV ‘ pan of fire’), by which the 
houses of the upper classes were warmed in winter, 
was undoubtedly charcoal (cf. Jn 188 21%). No 
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such luxury would be found in the houses of the 
or, who had to content themselves with a fire of 
ogs or twigs placed in a depression in the floor of 
the living-room. ‘The smoke from such a hearth 
(perhaps 777\o—although this word is in our extant 
literature used only of the altar-hearth, Ly 6? 
Eng. 6°J]—mod. Arab. the same) escaped as best 
it could through the door or the latticed window 
(Hos 133, EV ‘chimney’). Chimneys in our sense 
were not known, although, by a corruption of the 
Era 2 Is 64 is made to speak of ‘the chinmeys of 
ion. 

It is uncertain to what extent the Hebrews were 
familiar with the use of aniunal dung as fuel. 
This form of fuel, as is well known, is very exten- 
sively used in the East, both by the nomads and 
the fellahin. he dung of the camel is the 
favourite fuel of the Bedawin, while the Syrian 
peasant carefully collects the droppings of his 
cattle, which he uses either in the natural state 
when sufliciently dry, or mixed with straw. Irom 
the incident recorded in Ezk 4°75 we may at least 
infer that this form of fuel was not unknown (see 
esp. v."), although, as the country was more 
extensively wooded then than now, there would 
not be the same necessity as now exists for 
having recourse to it. A. R. 8S. KENNEDY, 


FUGITIYVE.—1. Simply one who flees, as from 
danger or punishment (the modern, as it is also 
the earliest, meaning of the word, after Lat. 
Sugitiwus). So 1s 15° ‘His fugitives shall flee unto 
Zoar’ (RV ‘Her nobles flee unto Zoar,’ with ‘fugi- 
tives’ in marg. The reading is doubtful and 
diflicult, see the Comm.); Ezk 177) ‘And all his 
fugitives with all his bands shall fall by the sword’ 
(so RV and Oxf. Heb. Lex., but reading again 
doubtful), 2. A deserter from duty. This sense 
belongs to fugitivus also. So Jg 12‘ *‘ Yo Gileadites 
are fugitives of Ephraim’; Cov, ‘runnagates.’ 
That this is the meaning of EV is certain, but 
Moore holds that it is.a misinterpretation, the 
Heb. word (o'9'75) meaning not ‘runagate,’ but 
‘survivor’ (see lus note); 2K 25" ‘the fugitives 
that fell away to the king of Babylon’ (x orfe39 
by 1p), RV ‘those that fell awa , that fell to the 
king’); Jth 16" ‘as fugitives’ children’ (as ratdas 
av’rouodovvrwy, RV ‘as runagates’ children’); 2 Mac 
8 (the only example of the adj. in AV) ‘He 
came like a fugitive servant through the mid- 
land unto Antioch’ (Spamérov rpbrov, RV ‘like a 
fugitive slave’). So Shaks. Ant. and Cleop, Iv. 
ix. 22— 

‘But let the world rank me fn register 
A master-leaver, and a fugitive. 


8 A Wanderer, as Foxe, Act. and Mon., iti. 747, 
‘If thou wert an honest Woman, thou wouldest 
not... run about the Country like a Tuyitive.’ 
This is the meaning of Gn 4!* 18 ¢a fugitive and a 
vagabond’ (13) 9), ptep. of yu to wander; LXX 
orévwy xal rpduwy [preserving the paronomasia], 
Vulg. vagus et profugqus ; lather “unstiit und 
flichtig’; Wye. [1382] ‘vagaunt and fer fugitif,’ 
{1338] ‘unstable of dwellyng and fleynge aboute’ ; 
Cov. ‘a vagabunde and a rennagate’; Bish. ‘a 
fugitive and a vagabond’). Shaks. presents a 
close parallel in J d/enry VI. WY. iii. 67— 


*When Talbot hath sct footing once in France, 
And fashion’d thee that instrument of ill, 
Who then but english Henry will be lord, 
And thou be thrust out like a fugitive?’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
FULLER.—Thie fuller's art is mentioned in both 
OT and NT only in connexion with himself. In 
the former tho fuller's fleld (2 K 181, Is 73 36?) is 
the only word used, and indicated an open field on 
the west of Jerus. where cloths were fulled and 
spread out in the sun to dry. The process of 


fulling in those times is unknown to us except 
indirectly, partly from the ae of the word 
(0213, yvadevs), and partly from an LEgyp. picture. 
It seems to have consisted in washing the material 
with some preparation of lye, beating or rubbing 
it, and exposing it to the rays of the sun. This 
ensured a considerable amount of cleaning and 
bleaching ; and the remains of ancient Egyp. linen 
show that the result of the art, rude as it may 
have been, was highly satisfactory. In NT the 
only reference to it (Nt 9°) is where the garments 
of Jesus at His transfiguration are said to have 
become ‘glistering, exceeding white; so as no 
fuller on earth can whiten them’ (RV); and this 
description shows that the reader was familiar 
with the fuller’s art and its beautifying effects. 
The dress of Eyyp. and Jewish pricsts was made 
of white linen, and among tlieir higher classes of 
very fine material, whose Inustre was enhanced by 
art. Fulling is still carried on in the E., probably 
very much as it was practised in ancient times, 
and is often amploved before dyeing cloth and 
yarn, to remove impuritics and improve the process 
of colouring ; but it is rapidly being superseded 
by the modern mode of bleaching. 
J. WORTABET. 

FULLER'S FIELD, THE (0252 sy, 6 dypos yragdéws, 
ager fullonis), was the scene of Rabshakch’s inter- 
view with Eliakim and others (2 K 187, Is 36%), 
and of that between Ahaz, Isaiah, and his son 
(Is 7%). In each case it is named in connexion 
with the phrase ‘conduit of the Upper Pool,’ 
which is fin’ or fon’ ‘the highway of he Fuller's 
Field.’ The conduit apparently crossed the high- 
way at a point close to the city, as conversation 
carried on there could be hedul: by the people on 
the walls (2 I< 18"%), The place cannot now be 
identified with certainty. Kn-regel we know was 
a resort of the fullers; whence probably its name 
was derived, The same is true of Birket Mamilla, 
in the vale west of the city. The former, lying in 
the bottoin of the valley S.E., would have been 
difficult of approach, and hearing from the walls 
impossible. ‘The higher aqueduct from Solomon’s 
Pools crosses the valley a little above Birket 
Manilla, and seems to have entered the city close 
by the tower Psaphinus, at the N.W. angle. 
This, however, cau hardly be ealled ‘the con- 
duit of the Upper Pool.’ From Birket Mamilla a 
conduit takes water to the Pool of Hezekiah, 
pane under the wall northward of the Jaffa gate. 
Sirket Mamilla being the ‘upper’ of the two 
pools in the valley, there is at least a possibility 
that the Fuller’s Field was located here. On the 
N., however, an ancient conduit entered the city 
FE. of the Damascus gate. Its course without the 
wall has not been traced. It muy have come from 
the large pool some distance out, to the left of the 
N&blds road. On this side the city was easiest of 
rinvatee ; the land here would perhaps best suit 
the description implied in my ‘arable land’; 
Josephus (BJ Vv. iv. 2) spenks of ‘lhe Fuller's 
Monument,’ at the E. corner of the N. wall; and 
Arculf mentions a gate west of the Damascus gate, 
which at the time of his visit (towards the end of 
the 7th cent.) was called Porta Ville Fullonis, 
‘Gate of the Fuller’s Farin’ (ef. EKuseb. AE ii. 23), 
These considerations point to the location of the 
Fullor’s Field on the N. of the city. But there is 
no evidence to warrant any certain conclusion. 


FULNESS.—Sce PLEROMA. sie 
FUNERAL.—See Buriat. 

FURLONG.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
FURNACE.—In OT five words are tr¢ furnace 


FURNITURE 


FURY 78 


in EV. 4. 1939, a kiln for burning limestone into 
lime, or for smelting ore, chiefly iron. ‘he former 
was constructed of lime-stones arranged in con- 
centric layers in the form of a dome, with an 
opening at the top for the escape of air and 
smoke, and another at the bottom for supplying 
the hollow of the dome with fuel. In this case, 
as well as in furnaces for smelting, great and 
long-continued heat was required, and the com- 
bustion caused a thick and dark column of smoke 
to ascend. It is this appearance that is referred to 
in the account of the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah: ‘and, lo, the smoke of the land went 
up as the smoke of a furnace’ (Gn 19"). 2. pny, 
an Aram. word atill in use in Syria (Arab. atéun) 
for the lime-kiln described above. It occurs only 
in Dn 3, but there repeatedly as the ‘furnace’ 
into which Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego 
were cast. 3. Sy, Ps 12%, but the text here is 
uite uncertain. (See Cheyne, ad loc. and Expos. 
‘umes, viii. 170, 287, 336, 379.) 4 wa (Arab. fir, 
a blacksmith’s fireplace), a smelting furnace, for 
iron (Dt 4%, 1K 8%, Jer 114), but especially for 
old (Pr 17% 277), used metaphorically (Is 48", 
urnace of afHliction). 6. 2, sometimes tr. ‘ fur- 
nace’ (Gn 15!7), and sometimes ‘oven’ (Lv 26%)— 
the latter being probably the correct tr". The 
Arab. word ¢annir is still in use on the Lebanon for 
a special kind of oven in which women bake bread. 
A pit is dug in the earth, and a hollow cylinder 
of pottery, about two feet in diameter, is let down 
into it. Fire is kindled at the bottom, and, when 
the smoke subsides and the cylinder is sulliciently 
heated, a thin circular layer of dough, spread out 
on a pad, is deftly stuck to the inner side of the 
cylinder. The cakes, which are about a foot in 
diameter, are considered a very good kind of bread. 
The same word in Gr. of VT (Mt 134) and in 
Arab. («éucvos, Kamin) means a furnace. In Syria 
the word is still in use for furnaces employed in 
heating public baths, and the heat generated in 
them is very great. J. WORTABET. 


FURNITURE.—In Gn 31* it is said that Rachel 
had taken the images (RV ‘teraphim’) belonging 
to her father, and put them ‘in the camel’s fur- 
niture.’ The Heb. [17] occurs only here (9937793), 
and designates a Mellin be palanquin which 
was ee on the camel’s saddle, chiefly for carry- 
ing the women. See Dillmann, in loc., who quotes 
Knobel and refers to Burckhardt, Bedouins, ii. 
85; W. G. Brown, Travels, 453; Ker Porter, 
Travels, ii. 232; Jahn, Bibl. Arch. 54; see also 
art. CAMEL. ‘The Eng. word is apparently original 
to AV. The older Eng. VSS were misled by the 
Vulg. stramenta ae and Luther's die streu 
der Kamel (mod. edd. die Streu der Kameele), and 
render ‘straw’ or ‘litter,’ though Gen. Bible has 
‘saddle’ in marg. (Wyc. 1382 ‘tho literyng of a 
camele,’ 1388 ‘the strewyngis of the camel’). 
The AV and RV word ‘furniture’ is used in the 


general sense of equipment, accoutrement, as in. 


Bunyan, Hols ar (Clar. Press ed. p. 112), 
‘Wherefore, Jet it please thee to accept of our 
Palace for thy place of residence, and of the 
Houses of the best men in our Town for the re- 
ception of thy Soldiers and their Furniture.’ 
he same word is given in AV 7 times (Ex 

317. 8 bie. 9 3514 3933 Nah 2%) as the tr. of ‘p kéli, 
which is usually tr4 ‘ vessel.’ RV prefers ‘vessel’ 
In Ex 318 ® andl 3514, but gives ‘furniture’ as the 
tr. of the same Heb. in Ex 25°, Nu 387}, 28 2473 
(AV all ‘instrument’); Ex 409, Nu 15 45.16, 
1 Ch 977 (AV all ‘ vessel ’). 

For an account of the furniture of an Eastern 
house, see House. J. HASTINGS. 


FURROW.—This is the tr in AV of the follow- 


ing Heb. words. 4. 193 Ps 65° (RV ‘ridges’). 
This word, which is most famihar to us in the 
sense of a ‘troop’ (c.g. 15 30° 3 and oft.), means 
literally a ‘cutting,’ and (in plur. fem. n173) appears 
in Jer 487 in connexion wilh cuttings in the flesh 
as & sign of mourning. 2. AyyP or my Pa 1295, 
where the word is used metaphorically, ‘The 
plowers plowed upon my back, they made long 
their furrows’ (opsy Kethibh, om Keré). The 
only other occurrence of this word is in the obscure 
expression in 1 8 14! aqy apy ayyp ‘yn33, which is tr! 
in AV ‘within as it were an half acre of land 
(which] a yoke [of oxen might plow]’; AVm ‘half 
a furrow of an acre of land,’ RV ‘ within as it were 
half a furrow’s Jength in an acre of land,’ RVm 
‘half an acre of Jand.’ There is the strongest 
reason to suspect the originality of MT. LXX has 
év Borlot nal xdydakiwv rod wedlov, and it is not im- 
prapaule that the Heb. expression originally speci- 
ied the weapons used by Jonathan and his armour. 
bearer, although in that case we have ae 
here a gloss transferred from v.!? (see Wellhausen 
and Driver’s notes, ad loc., also Budde in SBOT). 
3. Amy Kzk 177), where RV rightly substitutes 
‘beds,’ as in Ca 5!8 6? [all]. 4 aba Job 31% 39), 
Hos 104 12", ~The same word (in plur.) is tr? by RV 
‘furrows’in Ps 65", where AV has ‘ridges.’ 5. In 
Hos 1! the Kethibh has onsy, Werd onsty ‘ furrows.’ 
Many modern scholars (following LXX, Vulg. and 
Pesh.) would read optaiy ‘ transpressions.’ The pas- 
sage appears to be hopelessly corrupt. AV (text) 
‘when they shall bind themselves in their two 
furrows,’ is of course meaningless. JV proposes 
‘when they are bound to their two transgressions ’ ; 
but even this fails to yield a satisfactory sense. 
Probably Nowack is not far wrong in his con- 
jectural tr® wm sie eu etichtigen wegen threr beiden 
Vergehungen, ‘to punish them for both their 
transgressions.’ Similarly Guthe (in Kautzsch’s 


AT), wenn sie fur thre zwei Verschuldungen 
Liuchtigung empfangen, ‘when they reccive 


unishment for their two transgressions,’ The 
atter will be their wrong choice of a king 
and their idolatry, or perhaps the reference may 
be to the two calves at Bethel and Dan (see 
Nowack and Weollh. ad éoc., and ef. Siegfried- 
Stade, s. iy). See further under AGRICULTURE. 
J. A. SELBIE. 
FURTHER.—To ‘further’ in the sense of ‘help 
forward’ is used of persons in Ezr 8% ‘they 
furthered the people, and the house of God’ (1ay)). 
So Chaucer, Hous of Kame, 2023— 
* And gaf expres commaundoment, 
To whiche I am obedient, 
To furthre thee with al my might.’ 
Furtherance occurs in Ph 1?" as tr. of mpoxort, 
which in 1 Ti 4, its only other occurrence, is tré 
‘profiting.’ RV gives ‘progress’ in all. On the 
other hand RV introduces ‘ furtherance’ into Ph 
1° 2°32 to express the force of els with the acc. (els 
7d evayyéXov, ‘in furtherance of the gospel,’ AV 
‘in the gospel’). Cf. Healey (1610), St. Aug. Citte 
of God, }. xi. 19, ‘The pombes of the funeralls are 
rather solaces to the living then furtherances to 
the dead.’ 


FURY.—The Heb. word ven hémdh, which is 
once (Est 1!?) tr’ ‘anger,’ and often ‘wrath,’ is 
66 (xpp of Dn 11“ and Aram. xpn, xeq of 318-19 
make 69) times tr4 ‘fury.’ Of these occurrences 
61 refer to God, and then Amer. RV prefers 
‘wrath,’ except in Is 42% 66)5 ‘ fierceness.’?’ Fu 
is also the tr. in AV of jin9 Adrén in Job 20%; R 
‘ fierceness,’ as the word is a few times tréin AV. 
In the Apoer. ‘fury’ occurs as the tr. of @uuds 
Sir 17 45'8 48, Bar 128 (RV always ‘ wrath’); of 
6uypol Wis 7% (AV ‘furies,’ RV ‘ragings’) 10°, 
2 Mac 4* (both AV ‘fury,’ RV ‘rage’); and of 


74 GAAL 


GABBATHA 


dvdorw 
gasp, he said, Thou like a fury takest us out of 
this present life’ (Xo pév, dAdorwp ; the only occur- 
rence of the word in biblical Greek, though it is 


2 Mac 79 ‘And when he was at the last 


found also in 4 Mac 9* 11% 1872; RV ‘Thou, mis 
creant’). See ANGER. J. HASTINGS. 


FUTURE.—See EscHATOLOGY. 


G 


GAAL (5y3, ace. to Wellh. Isr. u. siid. Geschichte, 

. 26=‘ beetle,’ cf. Arab. ga'ul; see Gray, Hebr. 
an Names, p.110), Jy 97?" son of Mbed(13y, LX, 
A“Afed, B’'Iw8yd, prob. error for ’lw8hd, Obed r2\y ; 
ef. LXX 1 Ch 287 114 267, 2 Ch 23!. Less prob. 
"ldBmr, 3.e. bavr=Syay ‘J” is Baal,’ altered to Ebed 
to avoid offence).— Gaal, apparently a Canaanite 
and a new-comer to Shechem, was the ringleader 
of a revolt against Abimelech, son of Gideon. He 
firat ingratiated himself with the Shechemites, and 
then adroitly seized the occasion of the popular 
vintaye-festival to incite them to revolt and make 
himself their leader.  Zebul, Abimelech’s officer 
in Shechem, heard of the plot, and sent a warning 
to his chief. Following Zebul’s advice, Abimelech 
marched against the town and surrounded it with 
ambuseades under cover of night. Gaal, from the 
entrance of the gate, noticed the approach of 
Abimelech’s men, and pointed them out to Zebul, 
who replied first with an ironical answer and then 
with an open taunt, bidding him go forth and fight 
with them. In the battle which ilove Abimne- 
lech completely defeated the rebels, and Zebul 
drove out Gaal and his brethren from thecity. The 
context sugeests that the revolt was one of ‘ native 
Shechemites auninst the half-Israelite Abimelech’ 
(Moore), Gaal poses as their champion. 
no means clear ita Gaal was an Israelite, and that 
his object was to rouse the Israelite population 
ayainst the Shechemite ruler. W. R. Smith, 7’. 7. 


xx. 1886, p. 195 {1., would place v.% after v.22; and | of mosaic work (¢essellatum) ; ef. in the 


Budde, J2echt. uw. Sam, p. 118, after v.2%. But no 
transposition is needed. In v.4 read with LXX py: 
for 43y ‘Do not the son of Jerubbaal and Zebu 
.. « make slaves of the men of Hamor?’ Another 
simple alteration is %3y (perf.) proposed by Moore, 
‘Were not... subject to Hamor?’ V.® for 178) 
read wok)» ‘and I would say.’ V.% for apna 
‘deceitfully’(?) read mgax2 ‘in Arumah,’ cf. v.#. 
oy can Panay be right: Stade suggests on 
onyn; but the text is doubtful. 
ABIMELECH, 


See further under 
G. A. COOKE, 


GAASH (¢y3).—A mountain in Ephraim, 8. of 
Timnath-serah or Timnath-heres (wh. see), Jos 24°9, 
Jg 2’. The torrent-valleys (993) of G. are men- 
tioned in 2 § 23”=1Ch 11°, 


GABAEL (B VaS8ajr\, A Tauajd).—1. A distant 
ancestor of Tobit (To l*). 2. A friend and kinsman 
of Tobit, residing at Rages in Media. To him 
Tobit, when purveyor to the king of Assyria, once 
entrusted, asa deposit, 10 talents of silver (Vulg. 
only: ‘dent it under a bond, because G. was needy’), 
To 1% Vor years the money was not claimed. 
The reason for this is given with great variety in 
the VSS (1%). When, however, blindness and 
poverty caine on Tobit in Nineveh, he recollected, 
after prayer, the long-forgotten treasure (To 4°), 
and wished his son Tobias to fetch it (471). Tobias 
found a guide, Raphael in disguise, who said he 
had lodged with G. (To 5°). When ‘Tobias married 
Sarah in Ecbatana he sent Raphael for the deposit 
(97). G. welcomed him, and brought forth the 
bags with seals unbroken, returning with Raphael 
to the wedding feast. All the VSS, except B and 
Heb. of Fayius, tell of a hearty blessing which G. 


Tt is by | 


gave the bridegroom when he met him (9°). Instead 
of this, B (so EV) eh ‘Tobias blessed his wife,’ 
and Heb. Fag. ‘Tobias was blessed still more, 
with Sarah his wife.’ 

Heb. Fag. uses the form ox'3y, except in ch. 10, 
where we have 5x33, a8 always in Munster’s Heb. 
Itala preserves the form most accurately, ‘Gabahel,’ 
2xnza=* God is high.’ J. T. MARSHALL. 


GABATHA (lafd0a),— One of two eunuchs 
whose plot against Artaxerxes (the Alhasuerus, 
i.e. Xerxes of canonical Est) was discovered 
and frustrated by Mardocheus (Mordecai), Ad. 
Kst 12), In Est 2°! he is called BIGTHAN and 
in 6? BIGTNANA. 


GABBAI (‘33, cf. Talm. ‘32 ‘tax-gatherer’),—A 
Benjamite (Neh 118), but text doubtful (see Smend, 
Listen, p. 7). 


GABBATHA occurs only in Jn 19'% ‘And he 
(Pilate] brought Jesus out and sat down (éxd@icer, 
not—according to Justin, Apol. i. 35, and the Gos- 


nC of Peter, éxdOcoav avrov ert xabédpay xploews —-* set 


lim’) on the judgment-scat at a ee called the 
Pavement (Ac@dcrpwrov), but in Hebrew Gabbatha’ 
(‘EB8paiart 6¢ Taf8aéd). 

The passage offers serious philological and topo- 
graphical difliculties. 

(a) AvOborpwrov is clearly ‘ pavement,’ es ae 
T, Est 
18 Ca 3%, 2 Ch 13, but especially Aritsteas (ed. 
Schinidt, p. 30, 3), where on the temple of Jeru- 
salem it 18 said: Td 5@ wav ldagos AOdoTpwrov 
xadéornke. 

(6) This particular Pavement was called in 
Hebrew ‘Gabbatha,’ It is not necessary or pos- 
sible, though it is generally attempted, to seek in 
Gabbatha the exact equivalent of the appellativum 
NOdaTpwrov (Onomastica sacra, ed. Lag. 189, 87. 
202, 62, TaBBaba ALObarpwrov), 

(c) The Greek MSS olfer scarcely any variety ; 
sone uncials have l'aBada ; so also the Harclensian 
VS in the edition of White; but according to Bar- 
hebricus it had xnxisx3; a few minuscules have 
Kargada. Interesting in this connexion is the 
spelling of the Peshitta, xpo'p3, with the remark 
of Barhebroeus, that the 3 is to be pronounced 
hard like 9 and the » both times soft (cf. Duval, 
Gr. Syr. p. 30); the Cureton and Lewis MSS are 
unhappily defective, but the Arabic Tatian has 


anas Kafifta (thus cod. A, the text of Ciasca 


luo; in the translation Ciasca and Hogg re- 


tained Gabbatha), The Evangeliarium Hiero- 
solymitanum shows xna3, but codex C (in the 
forthcoming edition of Mrs, Lewis) xn33. On the 
deformations of the word in the MSS of the Latin 
Bible, see Wordsworth- White. The confusion 
with Goigotha (first hand of cod. Sinaiticus) is 
found elsewhere (Oliverus, Descriptio terre sancte, 
p. 20, 9, codd. DX Golgatha, U Grabata). 

In this state of the evidence it is safest to pre- 
suppose an Aramaic xp33, as st. emph. of a feminine 
noun &>3 from the root 223. But the origin and 
meaning of xn22 is disputed. 

1. In Mt 26” we find ana: in the Evang. Hier. 


GABBE 
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for rpvBXov ; cf. Ethiopic gab(b)atd=patella, Dillm. 
Lex. 1168, and Latin gabata, Martial, 7. 47, 11. 3. 
Schwally (Idioticon) identified this with our Gab- 
batha. But this xna3 seems to be a dialectic form 
of xps9 (fem. of 42), Thesaur. Syr. 1791; ef. xppps 
and xpp3, tb. 766, 1792. 

2, Neither can it be=xp53 (xnbd's) ‘ vault,’ xaudpa, 
eté5pa, Warls (Vogiié, Inscr. Sémit. i. p. 60, n. 70, 
tb. n. 50; Targ. Jer. xx. 2, 3, Naz. 56%), because of 
the vowel ¢ in the first syllable, though the mean- 
ing would be very appropriate: an arch, niche, or 
cupola, under which the tribunal was placed on 
a@ mosaic pavement. 

3. Generally it is derived from 13 ‘back’; but 
neither for the form nor for the meaning (Anhohe, 
‘height’; Kautzsch, Gramm. des Bibl. Aram. p. 
10) can examples be given. In the OT we have 
jinga; in the Mishna the plural nizj; for x23°3 Targ. 
Ps 68%, Lagarde printed s312:3; Levy, p. 123, 
has 2.2; Gesen. r. 98, 968 we have ‘wx. xnI3°3 
on; more frequent is «naa, Dalman, Gr. des 
Aram. § 25. i. 8, where also an example of spelling 
with » is given. 

4, Others thought of the root a3, te. of an 
Aramaized *xnyaa ‘hill’? (comp. apy =ayne, nay if 
=*nyav). (‘The roots 23, 43, and 42 are closely allied ; 
ef. further }33 Lv 21%°= ; f-Qs2 is ex- 
plained caverna by Barsalibi; Wasan SD, 
spelunca fornicata, Julian, ed. Hoflm. 139, 21). 

he exact form and meaning must therefore be 
left in suspense. 

(d) No place called AcOécrpwrov or Gabbatha is 
ragntioned by Josephus, or in any other known 
source besides the NT. But frequently we heur of 
a place called ny (=Zuerds), especially of the noy 
mia ‘the hall of hewn quaders,’ where the San- 
hedrin assembled (Schilrer, JP um. i. 190). It 
has been attempted to identify these two places. 
Tradition seeks Gabbatha near the so-called 
‘Ecce homo Arch.’ Compare the articles JERU- 
SALEM, PILATE, PRATORIUM, TEMPLE. Tor the 
sitting of the judge on the sella, sce Schiirer, 
I. ii, 15 n. 8, and the literature there quoted, 
especially Josephus, Anf. Xvul. iv. 6, where 
Philippus is praised: roO Opdvou els dy xplvece xade- 
fdpevos dv rats odots Eropuévou . . . &x rol dkéos ldptcews 
rob Opévou 7 Kal ruxot yevouevns Kadefduevos hxpoaro, 

En, NESTLE. 

GABBE (A 1d88n, B Kdgfy; AV Gabdes), 1 Es 

5”,—In Ezr 2% Geba. 


GABRIAS (B Yafplas, x Tafpel, indecl. Greek 
forms of 73: [Aram. 32], shortened form of $733 
‘man of God’; omitting, as was customary, the 
name of the deity. Syr. and Heb. Fagii preserve 
the complete form).—Acc. to To 1'* Gabrias was 
the brother of the Gabacl to whom Tobit entrusted 
10 talents of silver. In To 4” the Gr. reads 
Tafatiw ry Tod afpla, x Tafpel, which AV and 
RV render ‘ the son of Gabrias,’ thereby introducing 
an apparent contradiction, probabl pretuivously. 
Compare "Iovéas TaxwBov, Ac 1%, with Jude!. 

J.T. MARSHALL. 

GABRIEL (5x732, in LXX and NT VafpehA, vir 
Dei, ‘man of God’) appears in both OT and NT. 
In Dn 8"!- G, is the ‘man’ who interprets Daniel’s 
vision of the ram and the he-goat; in 97% he ex- 
plains to Daniel Jeremiah’s prophecy about the 70 
years (Jer 25" 29'°) as 70 weeks of years, and 
amplifies details. In NT G. is named by Lk 


alone; he foretells the birth of John to Zacharias 
(142), and acts as the angel of Annunciation to 
Different in some ways as the later is 
from the earlier presentation, yet both can be 


Mary (1°), 


* Luther, who had at first translated P/laster (Pavement), 


seems to have thought of the root m3] ‘to be high,’ since he 


coined the word Hochpflaster (High-pavement). 


easily united as parts, not only of one character, 
but even of one aspect of it, viz. that of bearing 
divine sympathy and comforting promise to those 
in need. These appearances are quite in accord- 
ance with the notion of G.’s character afforded by 
the later and more developed Jewish anyclology. 
The developed angelology of Dn is indeed used as 
an argument for the later date of that book 
(Driver, ZO7* p. 6508). If the ‘one like the 
appearance of a man’ (Dn 10'*) be G., as would 
appear from the fact that his messaye resembles, 
even in its words, that of G. in 8 and 9, then G. is 
a companion of Michael, and both are members 
of a class, the ‘princes’ or guardian-angels of the 
nations. In Enoch 9, G. is one of four great arch- 
angels ; but, comparing this with Lk 1” and other 
references, he is one of seven (Rev 8*) who present 


the prayers of the saints and go in and out before 
God (To 1215), 
other parts of Scripture ; according to pseudo- 
Jonathan, the ‘ man } 


The Targums add G. as a gloss to 


who showed Joseph the wa 
towards his brethren (Gin 37/5) was G. ; again, with 


Michael and others G. takes part in the burial of 


Moses (Dt 34°); G. is also the angel whom the 


Lord sent to destroy the host of Sennacherib 
(2Ch 327), 
nothing distinctive, but it was probably a proper 
name froin its first nse: the personality, however, 
is very definite, 
beings of the earlier books of the Bible are either 
the shrivelled-up descendants of the nature-spirits 
of primitive Semitic superstition (ox) or sub- 
ordinate personal beings fully representing God 
at a definite time and place (a°'zx>27) (Schultz, OT 
Theol, ii. 215 f.; W. R. Smith, Aney, Brit.® art. 
‘Angel’), it is clear that G. belongs to the latter 
rather than the former. 
with, far less his derivation from, any of the seven 
Amshaspends of Zoroastrianism, the seven Baby- 
lonian planets, or the seven councillors at the 
Persian court (zr 74), been made out. 
messenger of J”: a characteristic Jewish idea, 
though the number of the archangels—seven— 
may have been derived from foreign sources, 


About the name Gabriel there is 


Assuming that the supra-natural 


Nor has his connexion 


He is the 


We 
possess but little description of the sat form 
under which he presented himself; to Daniel he is 
simply ‘the man G.,’ though an elaborate and 
striking picture is drawn of the ‘man’ ((z. 2) in 
Dn 10°8, St. Luke is equally reticent, but calm- 
ness and sublimity are added: ‘I am G, that stand 
in the presence of God.’ In Dn 97! G. is ‘ caused 
to fly swiftly,’ but the passage is not clear; RVm 
‘sore wearied’ seems somewhat inept; ‘ gleaming 
in splendour’ (Schultz, OZ Theol. 1i. 226 n. 2) is 
more likely, though it proposes an emendation of 
the original. 

G. appropriates to himself the function of reveal- 
ingGod. He brings the divine into the phenomenal 
world. In this he is contrasted with Michael, who 
fights for God and the chosen people. Yet in G.’s 
character there is also a stern element. Mohammed 
asserts him to have been the revealer of the Koran, 
—probably in opposition to the later Jews, whose 
prince wa’ Michael,—but Mohammed also repre- 
sents G. as fighting for him, e.g. at the head of 
3000 angels against the idolatrous Meccans, But, 
comparing Lk 1° (also perhaps Dn 10%”: 21) with 
this, we see that these sterner aspects were not 
wanting even in the Jewish conception of Gabriel. 

A. GRIEVE. 

GAD.—Gad is another form of goad, and the 

adfly (so correctly RVm for 732 in Jer 46” ; AV, 

V ‘destruction’) 1s the goad-fly, the fly that stings. 
Hence the favourite derivation for the verb to ‘ gad’ 
(though it is not very certain) is to rush about 
like animals stung by the gadfly. Perhaps bette 
and more siniply (after GHSEt): to drive about 
(which was the orig. sense), goad; then rush 
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pent as goaded, Cf. Dryden, Virgil’s Georges, 
ii.— 


‘their stings draw blood 
And drive the cattle gadding through the wood.’ 


Bacon expresses the usual meaning of the word 
clearly in Essays ‘Of Envy’ (Gold. Treas. ed. 
p. 30, 1. 2))—‘For Envy is a Gadding Passion, 
and walketh the Streets, and doth not keepe 
home.’ With which ef. 'l.. Adams, /7 Pcter (on 1‘), 
‘Man’s knowledge should not be a gadding harlot, 
whose feet cannot keep within doors; but a good 
housewife to stay at home.’ In AV we find, 
Jer 2% “Why gaddest thou about so much to 
change thy way?’ (dian, lit. ‘why goest thou?’ 
mostly poetic in Jieb., but in Aram. the usual 
word for ‘to go away’); Sir 25% ‘Give the water 
no passage; neither a wicked woman liberty to 
gad abroad’ (after Vulg. veniam prodeundi, which 
again follows the reading mappyciav e€680v; B has 
simply éfovclay; RA awappyolay, whence RV ‘ free- 
dom of speech’). 
. Gadder occurs Sir 26° ‘A drunken woman and 
a gadder abroad causcth great anger’ (after the 
reading xal peuSds, but not Vulg., which has no 
corresp. words, but to the Gr. [épyh meydrn yurh 
HéOvoos}] adds ct contumclia; RV follows Gr. ‘ 
drunken woman causcth great wrath’). Cf. Graf- 
ton, King John, An. 13, ‘In the mean while the 
priestes within England had prouided them a false 
and counterfeated prophet ented Peter Wakefielde, 
a Yorkshireman, who was a hermite, an idle 
gadder about, and a pratlyng marchant.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

GAD (73, dacudviov, daluwv; Fortuna; also, probably, 
3, TUX). —Properly, the word should be used with 
the article t:0 ‘the gad,’ t.e. ‘the (god of) good 
luck’; that being the meaning of the word, which 
is apparently the same as 713 gdd, ‘fortune,’ Arab, 
jadd, Aram. xn gaddd, Syr. gadd. Gad was, 
therefore, orizinally an appellative, and its use 
as a divine name is due to its meaning. Examples 
of its appellative use are a3 wa ‘the unlucky’ 
(Buxtorf, 387); xnya ‘the fortune of Athe’ (de 
Vogiié, Palm. 143); noys and spy), ete., in 
Carthag. inscriptions. The god Gad as Téxn, 
‘Fortune,’ seems to illustrate the origin of the 
Old Pers, word for ‘God,’ baga,* which may be 
traced back to the Sanskrit bhaga, ‘ fortune,” and 
Baethgen quotes in this connexion the Syr. phrase 
‘I swear by the Fortune (#73) of the king’ (P. 
Smith, s.v.), ‘fortune’ becoming thus a protective 
divinity, to whom temples were built and statues 
erected. The worship of this divinity became 

eatly extended in ancient times, and numerous 
ix. inscriptions in the Hauran give the Gr. 
equivalent word (T’x7), the identity of which with 
Gad, notwithstanding the difference of gender 
(Gad being masc., ‘T'yche fem.), does not admit of 
doubt. A trace of the Syr. worship of Gad is 
regarded as being indicated by the exclamation 
of Leah when Zilpah, her maid, bore Jacob a son 
(Gn 30"). The expression used is 132, which is 
translated in AV (following the Keré, 13 x3 ba gad) 
‘a troop cometh,’ or ‘fortune is come.’ If, how- 
ever, the cthibh be followed (with pointing 733 
bégad), the word may be translated ‘with Gad ’+ (in 
RV ‘fortunate,’ m. ‘with fortune ’), a renderin 
favoured by many scholars. As the name o 
Gad is not met with in Bab. literature, it would 
sccm to have been a native Can. word, retained 
by the Israclites in consequence of the tendency to 
polytheism which existed among them as late as 
the time of the Bab. captivity, when they ‘pre- 


* Also the Phrygian name of Zoua, Bayaises, 
; ¢ The Tary. of the pseudo-Jonathan and that of Jorus. both read 
ory planet cometh.’ (Cf. also Ball’s note, ad loc., in Haupt's 
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pared a table for Fortune aia and filled up 
“mingled wine unto Destiny [y?]’ (Is 65" RV), 
as did also the Babylonians and Assyrians for 
their gods (cf. Bel’, also Jer 51“)." By the 
astrologers Gad was identified with the planet 
Jupiter, called by the Arabs ‘Great Fortuna,’ 
and the question naturally arises whether the 
Assyrian Manu rabi,t ‘great Manu,’ identified 
by Lenormant with Meni or ‘ Destiny,’ may not 
in reality be identical with Gad, Meni being, with 
the Arabs, ‘Lesser Fortuna.’ The Assyrians also 
worshipped a god named Kibf-dunki,t a name 
meaning ‘Bespeak thon my good fortune,’ with 
whom Gad may also have been identified. The 
identification of Gad with the star of good fortune 
(py ava Adkab gedel:), the planet Jupiter, is 
regarded as being of late date. 

urther testimony to the worship of Gad in 
Canaan is to be found in the place-names Baal-gad 
(Jos 1127 127 13°), where Baal was worshipped as god 
of fortune, and Migdal-gad (Jos 15*7), ‘the tower of 
Gad.’ The Hebrews alsu were so accustomed to 
regard the worship of Gad as a natural thing, that 
the words addressed by Esau to [saac his father, 
‘let my father arise’ (Gn 27*'), are explained in 
Bereshith abba, p. 65, as an invocation to Gada 
or Fortune. 


LiTERATURR.—Dillm., Del., and G, A. Smith on Is 6511, Del. on 
Gn 8011; Lenormant, Chaldwan Manic, p. 120; Bacthgen, Beitr. 
z. Semit. Rel. 761%. ; Néldeke in ZDMU (1888), p. 479 ff. ; Siogfried 
in Jahrb. f. prot. Theol. (1875), pp. 856-367. 

T. G. PINCHES. 

GAD (13, I'46).—Son of Jacob by his concubine 
Zilpah, Leah’s slave-girl. Gn 30" RV, ‘Leah said, 
Fortunate! and she called his name Cad,’ follows 
the LXX, elrev Acla, Ev réxy, and Vulg. Dixit 
felicitter. Field mentions the Greek rendering, 
evruxnxa, ‘I have had yood fortune,’ reading 43 
or 133. Perhaps we should tr. ‘With the help of 
Giad’ (Ball, Sacred Books of OT). Dillm. has 
*Gliickskind.’- So Kethibh; the Jeré, punctuating 
differently, has 13.83 ‘Gad or Fortune comes.’ So 
Symm. (@\@evy T'd6) Onk. and Syr. Aq. has #rAGer 
evfwta (‘ well-living’), which licld, on the authorit 
of Jerome, etc., corrects to evfwvla (‘the being well- 
girded’), The view taken by these authorities 
suggests that Gad here is either the divine name 
found in Is 65" (see preceding art.), or is connected 
with that name. The AV ‘a troop cometh’ 
treats 13 a8 equivalent to Wu, probably on account 
of Gn 49”, alee however, is rather a play upon 
words than a serious etymology. Simuar trans- 
lations are piven by the Sam. Version (Dillm.) 
and the Gr.-Ven. ijxee orpdreuua. 

W. U. BENNETT, 

GAD (Tribe); for Name, see preceding article. 

i. EARLY History.—The relation of Gad to 
the other tribes is indicated yenealogically by the 
statement, Gn 30" (J), 35° (VP), that Gad and 
Asher were the sons of Zilpah, Rachel’s slave, t.e. 
probably, that Gad and Asher were closely con- 
nected, and either occupied a secondary position 
in, or were late accessions to, Israel. The separa- 
tion of the Palestinian territories of the two tribes 
shows that this statement refers to a period before 
the completion of the conquest of Canaan. It is 
noteworthy that the names Gad and possibly also 
Asher are connected with the names of Semitic 
deities. P (Gn 46", Nu 26'5-?7) enumerates the sons 
or families of Gad, and states (Nu 1) 2}4 74 10% 13)5) 
that, at the Exodus, the prince of Gad was Eliasaph 


* These lectisternia or tables for the gods are also referred to 
in connexion with ‘the queen of hcaven’ in Jer 718, 

t WAT ii. pl. 66. obv. 1. 2. 

t 1b, obv, 300, rev. 20f., tne latter passage reading ‘ Kibi-dunki 
of Assur (and) Istar (or, of the god and goddess) of Suti’ (prob- 
ably the people Suti transported by Kadigman-Murus ‘from 
east to west,’ &¢ to Amurri or Phanicia). Kibf-dunki is 
probably the same as the deity Ikbi-dunki, who is described as 
mudsérib damati, ‘the dispenser of favours.’ 
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ben-Deuel (or Reuel), and that the Gadite amongst 
the twelve spies was Geuel ben-Machi. Buchanan 
Gray (Heb. Proper Names, 205) considers Kliasaph 
pre-exilic; but places Deucl and Geuel in a list of 
which he says, ‘The probability appears to me 
great that dhe following seventeen are of late 
origin, and, probably, also of artificial character’ 
(p. 210). P also tells us that Gad numbered 
45,650 at the first census (Nu 1% 2"), and at the 
second 40,500 (MT. Nu 26'%), or 44,500 (LXX Nu 
2677); and that Gad marched in the wilderness in 
the ‘Camp of Reuben’ with Reuben and Simeon 
on the south side of [sracl (Nu 2-16), In Nu 15-36 
Gad occupies the eleventh bce beween Asher 
and Naphtali; in 14 MT and 26 MT, the third 
place after Reuben and Simeon, but in the cor- 
responding 1% LXX, the ninth places between 
Benjamin and Dan, and in 267” LXX, the sixth 
place, between Zebulun and Asher, In Nu 2 
742 Gad occupies the sixth place, also after Reuben 
and Simeon. 

ii. THE CONQUEST.—In Nu 32 Reuben and Gad 
receive Ii. Palestine from Moses on condition of 
aiding in the conquest of W. Palestine. Although 
this chapter owes its present form to P, the main 


t 


facts were probably contained in J or E or both; 
but the references to ‘half Manasseh’ are editorial 
additions to the vriginal narrative, Similar state- 
ments are made in Dt 3!2-)7 298, Jos 12% (D*) 138-3 
(D? Pp), Further, Jos 12218 412 (D?) tell us that 
Reuben and Gad fulfilled their promise, and Jos 
221-8 ([)?) that they afterwards returned home. 

Jos 22° tells Maw Reuben and Gad on their 
return erected a great altar by the Jordan—it is 
not clear on which side; how the other tribes 
supposed it to be a schismatic altar and prepared 
for war, but were appeased on learning that it 
had been erected as a token of the unity of Reuben 
and Gad with the other tribes (see Kp). The 
narrative as it stands is one of the latest additions 
to P; but it seems to be based on JE, though it 
has been so entirely reconstructed by a late editor 
that we cannot recover the original story. Here 
again the references to ‘half Manasseh’ are editorial 

ditions. 

iii, THE TERRITORY OF GAD.—Besides minor 
references, we have two main accounts of the 
territory: (a) Nu 32%-% (JE) assigns to Gad Beth- 
haran, Beth-nimrah, Dibon, Jogbehah, Jazer, 
Ataroth, Atroth-shophan, and Aroer, cities scat- 
tered over the district between the Jabbok and 


Nu 32%. 38 
teuben, Heshbon, Elealeh, Kiria- 
thaim, Nebo, and Baal-ineon—cities lying in a 
district about midway between the Jabbok and 
the Arnon. This suggests that Reuben held an 
enclave in the territory of Gad. See Map, in which 
the names of the above Reubenite cities are printed 
in italics. (5) Jos 13. Though this chapter comes 
to us from P, it is probably based on earlier sources. 
P knows less about the E. than about the W. tribes, 
and this ch. is obscure and self-contradictory; but it 
clearly locates Gad north of a line drawn from the 
north end of the Dead Sea, a little to the N. of 
Heshbon, and places Reuben south of the same 
line. This chapter is followed in the ordinary 
maps of Palestine. 

As to the northern boundary of Gad, the state- 
ments as to the division of Gilead between Gad 
and FE, Manasseh are contradictory ; and the term 
Gilead was probably very elastic. The data are 
too obscure to determine any clear boundary 
between Gad and E, Manasseh, even as represent- 
ing any single account. In Nu 32% (P?) Moses 

ives the land of Gilead to Gad and Reuben; in 

u 32 (JE), Dt 3", Gilead belongs to Machir 


the Arnon, and poe y. farther north. 
(JE) assigns to 
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ben-Manasseh; in Dt 32 Moses gives half Mt. 
Gilead to Reuben and Gad; elie in Dt 36 
Reuben and Gad receive ‘from Gilead.’ Ap- 

arently in Jy 5? Gilead=Gad. In Jos 13% 8 (b) 
fs has all the cities of Gilead, and Machir ben- 
Manasseh has half Gilead. In the list of Levitical 
cities in Jos 21%-% (P), 1 Ch 68-8, Heshbon, 
which is given to Reuben in Jos 13”, is reckoned 
as belonging to Gad. Ramoth-pilead is piven to 
Gad in Jos 208 (P) 215-9 (P), Dt 4%, 1 Ch 6% 8, 
See Table, p. 78. 

iv. HISTORY AFTER THE CONQUEST.—First we 
may notice the general relation of Gad to the 
other eastern tribes. Apparently, the strength 
of Reuben was broken at sume early date (see 
REUBEN), and this tribe became dependent on 
Gad, much as Simeon on Judah. Hence the 
situation in JE, in which Reuben occupies a 
group of cities in the territory of Gad. P’s 
arrangement in Jos 13 is probably a conjectural 
restoration, after Reuben and Gad had disappeared, 
embodying the gencral idea that Reuben lay to 
the south of Gad. Further, P’s idea in Jos of the 
close early confederation of Reuben and Gad with 
E. Manasseh is also late. It is doubtful whether 
the eastern settlement of Manasseh was made 
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before Israel crossed the Jordan, or later by 
Manassite clans, who recrossed the river from 
the West (cf. MANASSKH). But, in any case, the 
interests of Gad and E. Manasseh were separate 
and often conflicting; and the contradictor 

statements, some of which assign Gilead to Gad, 
while others make Gilead a clan of Manasseh, 
probably indicate that at an early date Gad (with 
its dependent Reuben) was practically Israel east of 
the Jordan, and that cluns of Manasseh afterwards 
encroached upon Gad’s territory and occupied part 
of Gilead. According to Jg 5" neither Gad nor 
Reuben had any share in the victory over Sisera. 
Gad must have been involved in the Ammonite 
invasion, the deliverance by Jephthah, and the 
quarrel with Ephraim in Jy 11. 12. ‘Gileadite,’ 
used of Jephthah and his followers, may equal 
‘Gadite,’ or be a general term for ‘KH. Israelite.’ 
The genealogies, if pressed, make Jephthah a 
member of FE. Manassch; Jg 12* may perhaps 
sugeest that his followers belonged to clans of 
Ephraim and Manasseh, which had migrated to 
the east of Jordan; but the verse is corrupt and 
obscure, cf. 11%. In any case, this Ammonite war 
illustrates the border raids and more serious in- 
vasions to which Gad, in common with Reuben 
and E. Manassch, was exposed throughout the 


country into twelve districts, ‘which provided 
victuals for the king and his household.’ The 
description of the districts is vague and obscure, 
but it is clear that they do not coincide with 
tribal territories; ond it is sometimes held that 
this new arranyement marks the close of the old 
tribal system. But Gad at any rate, having by 
this time absorbed Reuben, stood for S.E. Pales- 
tine, and continued to do so; see below on Moabite 
Stone. 

At the disruption Gad fell to the N. kingdom; 
and Penuel, a parently Jeroboam’s capital (1K 
12°), probably ay within its territory. Jeroboam’s 
interest in the district would add to its prosperity, 
but tend to abolish distinct tribal organization, and 
to merge E. Palestine in the N. kingdom. Prob- 
ably, as the Moabite Stone speaks of cities taken 
from Moab by Omri, Moab recovered its inde- 
pendence at or soon after the disruption. Such 
recovery of Moab may have been chiefly at the 
expense of Reuben; but Gad also must have 
suffered through the gains of Moab, and profited 
by the conquests of Omri. Elijah, and probably 
(G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 580) the brook Cherith, 
are of Gilead, t.e. probably Gad. 

In the long wars between Israel and Aram, E. 
Palestine was the battle-ground, and the brunt 
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history. Such a situation, Gad raided and raid- 
ing, but more than holding its own, is well 
described in Gn 49”, the blessing of Jacob (J from 
older source)— 


‘Gad, the raiders shall raid him, 
But he shall raid upon their heel.’ 


In Jg 20. 21 (late post-ex. Midrash on earlier 
basis, possibly J, or J and E, see Moore and Budde, 
in loc.) the eastern tribes took part in the war 
agernet Benjamin; Jabesh-gilead, the only city 
which furnished no contingent, was sacked, and 
its inhabitants massacred, only the virgins being 
saved as wives for the Benjamites. 

During the wars with the Philistines, Gad was 
a stronghold and refuge of the Isr. (1S 137). After 
Saul’s death it became the main part of Eshbaal’s 
kingdom (2S a Later on it afforded a rallying 
point for David’s adherents during the revolt o 
Absalom (28 1777), Amongst David’s mighty men 
was Bani the Gadite (28 9396), apparel , Gad 
was still strong and intact. It would profit by the 
strength of Israel under David and Solomon. In 
1 Ch 12-8 Gadites come to David when a fugitive 
from Saul; and in 12% Reuben, Gad, and E. 
Manasseh come to David at Hebron to make him 
king. 1K 47-” tells us that Solomon divided the 


Even under Ahab the 
Probably 
i. Manasseh had practically disappeared in these 
wars, and Gilead avain became synonymous with 


fell upon E. Manasseh. 
oint of contact was at Ramoth-gilead. 


Gad. Gad itself also suffered (Am 1°), About 
the same time Moab revolted and captured Gadite 
cities in the South (Afoalite Stone). Gad or Gilead 
shared in the renewed prosperity of Israel under 
Jeroboam IL, but shortly after, in B.c. 734, E. 
Palestine was carried captive by Tiglath-pileser 
(2K 15”), and thus Gad disappears from history. 
Apparently, the POUruiony, was occupied by 
Ammon (Jer 49'), Ezk 4877 makes provision for 
Gad in the restored Israel. On the other hand, in 
Ob * the E. tribes are so completely forgotten that 
Gilead is promised to Benjamin. In Rev 7° Gad 
is enumerated among the tribes of Israel. 
Lrrrraturr.—Buhl, Geog. d. alt. Paldstina, 79; G. A. Smith, 
HGHL, 566-568, 576-590; Budde, Richter, 45¢. ; Stade, GVZ, 1. 
145 ff.; Driver, Deut. 64f., 410f.; Moore, Judges, 160f., 154f. 
W. H. BENNETT. 
GAD (7) is entitled the seer (ayho 1 Ch 29%), 
David’s or the king’s seer (1 Ch 21%, 2 Ch 29%, 28 
241), or the prophet (x'372, 1 S 225, 2S 241), His 
activity seems to have lain chiefly in the early 
eriod of the king’s life, at least it is not he but 
Nathan who appears prominently in that palace 
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intrigue which resulted in the accession of Solomon 
(1 K 144), The name might suggest that he be- 
longed to the tribe of Gad ; but the only additional 
support for this view is found in the fact that 
several of David’s chiefs came from that tribe (I Ch 
128), As for Ewald’s suggestion, that Gad drew his 
inspiration from the school of Samuel, while this 
would agree well with his appearing immediately 
after David’s rupture with Saul (1 S 225), it cannot 
be considered certain, so long as the existence of 
‘a school’ of Samuel is merely a conjecture. 

Gad is represented as having announced the 
divine condemnation on the royal census, and as 
having advised the erection of an altar on Araunah’s 
threshing-floor (2S 244% = 1 Ch 21°-). The Chroni- 
cler again (1 Ch 29”) names him as having written 
an account of some part of his master’s reign. A 
late conception associated him with the prophet 
Nathan (2 Ch 29%) in the task of planning some of 
the king’s regulations with reference to the musical 
part of the service, while (1 S 22°) he is also stated 
to have acted as David's counsellor in peril during 
the period when the two dwelt together in ‘the 
hold.’ A. C. WELCH. 


GAD, VALLEY OF (730 $n; [‘ torrent-valley ’], AV 
‘river of Gad’).—2 S 245, Taken in connexion 
with Jos 13” this passage would indicate that the 
river or valley of Gad was close to Rabbath-Aminon 
in the land of Gad; but, on the other hand, ‘the 
city that lieth in the valley’ is mentioned in con- 
nexion with Aroer on the river Arnon (now el- 
Mojib), Jos 13% 3, Dt 2°°. It appears to be certain 
that in 25 24°, instead of ‘and they pitched in 
Aroer, on the right side of the city that is in the 
middle of the valley of Gad’ ("x vy jm ayy 9301 
330 So3arqina), we ought to read, ‘and they began 
from Aroer, and from the city that is in the middle 
of the torrent-valley, towards Gad’ (p> yrs wm 
‘yn yyn). This emendation, originally due to Well- 
hausen (Text ad. B. Sam. 217), was afterwards 
confirmed by Luc. «at ApEavro dd ’Apohp xal dd, 
a.7.A., and is accepted by Driver, Budde, ete. 
‘The city in the torrent-valley’ was possibly ‘Ar. 
See for a full discussion, both of the text and the 
topography, Driver, ext of Sam. 285 f., Deuter- 
onomy, 45. C. WARKEN. 


GADARA, GADARENES.—The country of the 
Gadarenes is mentioned in the Bible only in con- 
nexion with one incident, viz. the miracle concern- 
ing the legion of demons who were allowed to 
enter the herd of swine (Mt 8%, Mk 5}, Lk 8%), and 
it is improbable that the city on the seashore 
mentioned in the account of that incident can be 
identified with the city of Gadara, which was situ- 
ated at least 6 miles from the Lake of Gennesaret, 
and separated from it by a broad plain and the 
gorge of the river Hieromax. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the eastern side of the lake at the spot 
where the miracle actually occurred, which can be 
located with some certainty (see GERASENES), was 
situated in the sub-district under the jurisdiction 
of Gadara. Against this view is the statement 
of Josephus (BJ Iv. vii. 3), that Gadara was the 
capital of Persea, which is not supposed to have 
extended farther north than the Hieromax, the 
territory beyond that being Gaulanitis. 

It has been suggested (Wordsworth’s Com- 
mentary) that the incident took place on the 
boundary-line of the jurisdiction of the cities of 
Gadara and Gergesa, and that the swine owners 
of these Greek cities belonged to both places. 
Thomson (The Land and the Book, ii. p. 36) points 


out that St. Matthew was from this region and 
personally knew the localities, and that his render- 
ing of Gergesa is most likely to be correct; while 
St. Mark and St. Luke, being strangers to this 
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pact of the country, may possibly have intended 
y mentioning the country of the Gadarenes to 
point out to their distant Greek and Roman 
readers the general position of the place where the 
miracle occurred ; Gergesa, or Gerasa, or Chersa, 
however pronounced, being small and unknown, 
while Gadara was a Greek city of importance, 
celebrated for its temples, theatres, and warm 
baths. Sce further under GERASENES, 

The city of Gadara has thus no known connexion 
with biblical history; it was, however, a fortress 
of great strength, and took a leading part in the 
struggles between the Seleucid and the Ptolemies, 
and, from the strength of its position and its 
Hebrew name, it probabl aviseed in early times, 
and according to the Mishna (Hrubhin ix.) was 
fortified by Joshua. The name does not appear in 
history until Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, 
overcame Scopas, the general of the Egyptian 
king Ptolemy Epiphanes, at Paneas, near the 
fountain of the Jordan (B.c. 198), and recovered 
territory previously lost, including Gadara (Ant. 
XII. ill. 3; Polyb. v. 71). It was again taken from 
the Syrians Alexander Janneus the Has. 
monean king of the Jews, who, acting on a league 
of mutual defence with Cleopatra queen of Egypt, 
invaded Cele-Syria and the territory adjoining and 
took Gadara after a siege of ten months (c. B.c. 100; 
Ant. XII. xiii. 3; BJ 1. iv. 2), and enslaved the 
inhabitants, and compelled them to receive the law 
of Moses as proselytes of justice (Ané. XIV. xv. 4), 
The defeat of Alexander Jannwus by Obidas king 
of the Arabians, is related to have occurred at 
Gadara, ao village of Gilead or Golan (Ant, XIII. 
xiii. 5; BJ 1. iv. 4), probably not the same as 
the fortress of Gadara. 

Gadara was demolished by the Jews and rebuilt 
by Pompey the Great (B.C. 63) to gratify Demetrius 
of Gadara, who was one of his own freedmen, when 
he estnblished the Roman supremacy in Pheenicia, 
Coele-Syria, and Palestine; he left the inhabitants 
in a state of freedom and joined the city to the 

rovince of Syria (Ant. XIV. iv. 4; BJ 1. vii. 7). 
t counted from the era of Pompey, and became 
the seat of one of the five councils which Gabinius, 
proconsul of Syria (B.c. 57-55), instituted for the 
government of the Jews (Ant, xIv. v. 4; BJ L 
vill. 5). Augustus Ceasar added Gadara to the 
kingdom of Herod the Great (Ané. xv. vii. 3). 
The inhabitants subsequently accused Herod to 
Cwsar of maladministration and plunderings, but 
Cesar would not hear them (Anf. Xv. x. 2 and 3). 
On the death of Herod (B.c. 4), Gadara was trans- 
ferred to the province of Syria (Ané. XVII. xi. 43 
BJ it. vi. 3). On the revolt of the Jews against 
the Roman dominion, they ravuged the country 
about Gadara, and the Greek inhabitants rose up 
against the Jews and put the boldest of them to 
death and imprisoned others (BJ I. xviii. 5). 
Gadara was taken by Vespasian, on which occasion 
the inhabitants pulled down its walls to show that 
they wished for peace. It appears, however, to 
have still existed for many centuries as an im- 
portant city, for bishops of Gadara are mentioned 
as having been present at the general councils of 
the Church. The style of the existing ruins indi- 
cates its having flourished during the time of the 
Antonines, and the coins extant extend over the 
eriod from the rebuilding by Pompey to A.D. 239. 
adara was a fortress of considerable strength 
(Ant. XII. ili. 3; BJ Iv. vii. 3), situated near the 
Hieromax (Pliny, HN 16), east of the Sea of 
Galilee and over-against Scythopolis and Tiberias 
(Euseb. Onom. s.v.). It was situated on the top of 
a hill, at the foot of which, at 3 miles’ distance, on 
the bank of the Hieromax, were warm springs 
and baths called Amatha (Onom. s.v. ‘Gadara’; 
Itin. Ant. Martyr.), It had a district attached 
f 
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called Gadaris (BJ 11. iii. 1; Strabo, XVI. ii. 45). 
It was ono of the cities of Decapolis, and is called 
by Josephus the capital of Perwa (27 Iv. vii. 3), 
though in another passage (BJ UL. iii. 3) he gives 
the bounds of Perica from north to south as from 
Pella to Machirus. It is frequently mentioned 
by Josephus in connexion with Cole-Syria (Ant. 
XII. xiii. 3). ‘The main roads from Scythopolis and 
Tiberias to Damascus and Gerasa passed through 
it. Josephus calls it a Greek town (Ant. XVIL 
xi, 4; BS It. vi. 3), but it is evident from the 
historical accounts that many Jews were living in 
and around the city (BJ I. xviii. 5), and it is 
probable that the number of Jews living around 
nay have fluctuated from time to time and have 
depended on the friendly nature of the government. 
he site of Gadara has been recognized at the 
ruins of Umm Keis, which extend over the summit 
of a high hill, 1200 ft. above the Mediterranean, 
east of the Jordan on the southern side of the 
orge of the Shert'at el-Mandhdr (Jarmtk or 
ieromax), about 6 miles south-east of the sonthern 
side of the Lake of Gennesaret. At the foot of 
the hill, about 3 miles north of Umm Kets on 
the right or north bank of the Sheri‘at, in a 
flat space below the cliffs, are the remains of the 
celebrated hot springs, baths, and buildings of 
Amatha, described by Eusebius, Antoninus Martyr, 
and Strabo. There are several hot springs along 
the bank of the river, but those clustered together 
at this spot are the most copious, The largest 
spring gives off more water than that of Tiberias; 
the temperature, is 110° Fahrenheit. The water 
is strongly impregnated with sulphur. These 
springs are much resorted to by the Bedawin 
for various diseases. The ruins about the baths 
are very extensive, giving the impression that this 
spot was also used as a favourite watering-place 
by the inhabitants of Gadara during inclement 
weather (Wilson, Recovery of Jerusalem). 

Umm Keis is situated at the extreme north- 
western border of the high land of Northern ‘Aylin, 
and commands a magnificent view of the Sea of 
Tiberias, Southern Jauldn, the Jordan Valley, 
Galilee, and Monnt Tabor. There could hardly be 
a second point in this part of ‘Ajlidn, which com- 
bines so perfectly the advantages due to a magni- 
peau soul and @ commanding position (Northern 
“Agliin). 

The ruins of Umm Keis contain the remains of a 
very handsome and extensive city, with buildings 
of great magnificence, which appear to have been 
overthrown by an earthquake, many of the build- 
ings remaining as perfect in their ruin as though 
the shock had taken place yesterday. Josephus 
records an earthquake having occurred which 
devastuted the country, B.c. 31 (Ant. XV. v. 2), 
and the ruins of Umm Keis may be due to an 
earthquake equally severe at a later period. There 
are to be seen among the ruins two ares theatres, 
@ basilica, a temple, the main street running east 
and west, with colonnades, the columns lying just 
as they fell, and many large private buildings, the 
whole surrounded by a city wall with gates. There 
is a large reservoir, and an aqueduct brought water 
into the city. The columns are surmounted by 
Corinthian capitals. The basalt paving is in 
places quite perfect, and retains traces of the marks 
of chariot wheels. The eastern theatre is in an 
almost perfect state of preservation; the approach 

to it would have been extremely grand, passing 
from the main street over a great platform sur- 
rounded by columns. A very interesting feature 
is the large Necropolis on the cast and north-east 
side of the town, in which there are both rock- 
hewn tombs and sarcophagi ; the former are cut in 
the limestone rock without any attempt at con- 
cealment. <A flight of steps leads down to a small 
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court, from which two or three doors give access to 
the chambers: the doors are of stone, many of 
them still perfect, with stone hinges similar to 
those found in the Hauran. These tombs are 
inhabited by the present dwellers at Uram Kets. 
Outside the town, to the east, the ancient name 
Gadara is still preserved in the name of the ruins, 
Jedir Umm Keis (Wilson, Recovery of Jerusalem ; 
Schumacher, Northern ‘Ajlin; Macgregor, Fob 
Roy on the Jordan). The Christians of Nazareth 
were in the habit of holding a fair at Umm Kevs, 
until in recent years, the Bedawin having overrun 
the country, they were obliged to desist. 
C. WARREN. 

GADDI (11 ‘my fortune’).—The Manuassite sent 

as one of the twelve spies, Nu 13 P, 


GADDIEL (5x72 ‘God is my fortune’ *).—The 
Zebulunite sent as one of the twelve spices, Nu 13” P. 


GADDIS (Kadéls, otherwise T'addls, A; l'addel, 8; 
y 
Gaddis, Vulg.; apy = adi, Syr.; 1 Mac 23), the 


surname of Johanan or John, the eldest brother of 
Judas Maccabeus. ‘The name perhaps represents 
the Heb. 72, Gaddi (Nu 13"), meaning ‘my 
fortune.’ H, A. WHITE. 


GADI (3; cf. Nabatwan 2 (21), Euting, No. 
25; Palmyrene xv, de Vogiié, No. 32; Taddel B, 
Teddel, Madrdel A, T'addl Luc.).—Father of Menahem 
king of {srael (2 IC 15% 27), C. F. BURNEY, 


GADITES.—See GAD (Tribe). 


GAHAM (05:).—The eponym of a Nahorite clan 
whose identity has not been established, Gn 22%, 
Gaham is described as a son of Nahor by his con- 
cubine Reumah. 


GAHAR (1n:).—-A family of Nethinim who re- 
turned with Zernb. (Ezr2*, Neh 7%), calledin 1 Es 
5% Geddur. See GENEALOGY, . 


GAI (x3) is given as a proper name in RV of 
18 1753 ‘until thou comest to Gai,’ where AV has 
‘until thou comest to the valley.’ ‘This last, how- 
ever, would demand xy asin v.4*. In any ease, the 
valley (ravine) referred to in v.>4 must be different 
from that which separated the opposing forces. 
See ELAH (VALLEY OF). The Ded as is noted 
in RVm, has I'éd (Gath), and this would suit the 
context (cf. Wellhausen, Budde, and Driver, ad 
doc.). Wellh. further proposes to treat Shaaraim 
not as a proper name, but, inserting the article 
(DYwe't), as = ‘in the gateway.’ That is to say, 
the Israelites pursued the Philistines to the gates 
of Ekron, and the wounded fell down in the gate- 
way of both Gath and Ekron. An alternative, he 
suggests, is to view the two expressions, ‘until 
thou comest to Gath and to the gates of Ekron,’ 
and ‘even unto Gath and unto Ekron,’ as doublets 
due perhaps to the names of these two cities being 
in the former clause written uigelnolly or in- 
correctly, in consequence of which an explauato 
gloss was added on the margin and alterwards 
introduced into the text. J. A. SELBIK. 


GAINSAY.—To gainsay is to speak against, as 
Udal, Erasmus’ Paraphrase on \ Jn 1, ‘And yf 
we wyll say, that wee have no sinne in us, we 
make God a lyar, and say agaynst hym: and he 
that gayne sayeth hym, must necds lye’; Rhem. 
NT on dn 6", ‘The discontented and incredulous 
murmured and gainsaid it [the manna).’ Wyclif 


* Acoording to Hommel (Ancient Heb. Tradition, 1897, 
p. 800), from the Arabio, ‘my grandfather is God.’ 


GAIUS 


has the older form agenseyen frequently, as Lk 
9115 (1380) ‘I schal gyue to you mouth and 
wysdom, to whiche alle youre aduersaries schulen 
not mowe agenstonde, and agenseye.’ Sometimes 
the meaning is rather wider and almost the 
same as oppose or resist generally. Thus Job 11” 
Wye. (1382) ‘If he turne vpso doun alle thingus, 
or in to oon drawe togidere, who sha] agensein 
to hym?’ (EV ‘hinder’); and Pref. to AV 1611, 
‘Kor, was there cuer any thing proiected, that 
sauoured any way of newnesse or renewing, but 
the same endured many a storme of gaine-saying, 
or opposition?’ So in AV we have Jth 8* 
‘there is none that may gainsay thy words,’ 
where the Gr. is 8s dvricrioerat rots Adyos cou, 
lit. ‘withstand,’ Geneva ‘resist’; and Ad. Est 13° 
‘The whole world is in th bower and if thou 
hast appointed to save Israel, there is no man that 
can gainsay thee’ (8s dvrirdteral co; lit. ‘range in 
battle against thee’; Cov. ‘withstonde ner lett 
the’). And even when the orig. word expresses 
speaking against, the general sense of resist is 
often evident. 

The verb occurs in Lk 218 ‘T will give you a 
mouth and wisdom, which all your adversaries 
shall not be able to gainsay nor resist’ (after 
Wyc., as above, who has the order ‘agenstonde 
and agensaye,’ as Vulg. resistere et contradicere, 
and as L, T, WH dvricrijvar ovdé (T, WH 7] av- 
remecvy, While AV follows TTR dvremety od8é dyre- 
orjvat); 2 Es 5” ‘they which did painsay thy 

romnises’ (qui contradicebant snonsionibus tiis) ; 

th 124 ‘Who am I now, that I should gainsay 
my lord?’ (dvrepodca 7 xuply pov); und 1 Mac 144 
‘to gainsay his words’ (dvrecrety rots bm’ avrod 
pnOnoopévos); RV ‘to gainsay the words that he 
should speak,’ i.e. resist his commands, To these 
instances RV adds Ac 19° ‘Secing then that these 
things cannot be gainsaid’ (dvavrippjrww [WH av- 
avriphtwr] ody byTwy rovrwy, the only occurrence of 
this adj., though the adv. occurs Ac 10”, as below; 
AV ‘spoken against’); Tit 29 ‘not gainsaying’ 
(uh dvridéyovras, AV ‘not answering again,’ AVm 
‘gainsayiny’). 

The adj. is found in Ro 107 ‘a disobedient and 
gainsaying people’ (dyridéyovra), The subst. occurs 
in Ac 10” “Therefore caine [ unto you without gain- 
paying’ (dvavrippjtuws (WH dvavtiypjrws]); Jude 
‘and perished in the gainsaying of Core’ (kat 77 
dvritoyla tod Kopé dwddovro; cf, LXX biwp avr 
Aoylas== Heb. azv ‘p= Eng. ‘water of Meribah’ of 
Nu 20"); to which RV adds Ie 125 ‘ For consider 
him that hath endured such gainsaying (AV ‘con- 
tradiction’) of sinners against himself’ (dvriAoylav, 
which in the other two occurrences, He 6!* 77, RV 
tr. ‘dispute’), The personal subst. ‘gainsayer’ is 
found Tit 1° ‘to convince (IRV ‘convict’) the gain- 
sayers’ (rods dvriAéyovras édéyxew; Wyc. [1380] ‘to 
reproue hem that agen seyn’ [1388 ‘agenscien’], 
but in Prefatory Epistles of St. Jerome, ch. iii. 
{1388] Wye. has ‘He comaundide also to Tite, 
among othere vertues of a bishop... to with- 
stonde agenseyeris’). J. HASTINGS. 


GAIUS (I'dios).—The person to whom the Third 
Ep. of St. John is addressed. He is spoken of in 
terms of affection and respect as ‘ beloved’ (vv.}: * 
611), walking ‘in the truth’ (v.3), acting well to 
brethren and to strangers (v.°), But beyond this 
we know nothing of him. Some have thought to 
identify him with a Caius who is mentioned in the 
Apostolic Constitutions (vii. 46) as having been 
appointed bishop of Pergamum by John. Others 
have attempted to identify him with one or other 
of the men who bear the same name in the NT— 
the G. of Macedonia (Ac 19), the G. of Derbe 
(Ac 204), the G. of Corinth (1 Co 14, Ro 16%). But 
these are all associated with the Apostle Paul, and 
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there is nothing in the Epistle itself or elsewhere to 
help us to an identification, S, D. F. Sanmonp. 


GALAL (5>1).—The name of two Levites, 1 Ch 
95-16) Neh 117. See GENEALOGY. 


GALATIA (Tadaria) is understood by different 
scholars as the name of two distinct countries ; 
and, as the important associated questions are atill 
under discussion, it is necessary to treat the term 
under two headings, and describe the history and 
geography of the two different countries which the 
term is said to denote. The fundamental question 
is this: Are the Churches of G., to which St. Paul 
addressed an Epistle, certain congregations in the 
northern part of the great inner plateau of Asia 
Minor variously enumerated by different advocates 
of ‘the North-Galatian Theory,’ or are they the 
congregations of Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Derbe, 
and Lystra, in the southern part of the plateau, 
according to ‘the South-Galatian Theory’? Each 
of the related terms Galatians and Region of 
Galatia in like manner demands double treatment. 
St. Paul mentions the Churches of G. in Gal 1, 
1 Co 16'; and they are addressed with others in 
IPL. Finally, there is adoubt whether in 2 Ti 41° 
Galatia or Gallia should be read, and, if Galatia is 
read, whether it docs not denote Gaul (the modern 
France). 

While the opinions fall into two classes on the 
crucial question, there are varieties in each class. 
The South-Galatian theory is held both by those 
who can see no good renson to think that St. Paul 
ever was in North Galatia, and by those who 
consider that he travelled in North Galatia but 
made no important foundation there. The Jatter 
view is held by Zahn (Linlettung in das Neue 
Lestament). The North-Galatian theory in its 
common form maintains that the Epistle was 
addressed to the Churches of Ancyra, Tavium, 
Pessinus, and possibly other cities ; but the most 
vigorous arguinent that St. Paul never was in 
Ancyra or Taviun is urged by Zéckler (SA, 1895, 
p: 79 f.),* who, approximating to Zahn’s view, 
1olds that St. Paul travelled little in Galatia, 
only in the extreme western and south-western 
parts, 7b p. 591fh, but maintains, unlike Zahn, 
that he founded several Churches in that obscure 
district and addressed his Epistle tothem. Salmon 
(Introduction to NT, and arts. in Smith, DB) 
seems to come very close to Zéckler’s view,t 
though he translates the critical passage in Ac 168 
in quite wo different way (GALATIA, REGION OF). 
But these minor differences are comparatively un- 
important, relating to points of translation and 
antiquarian research ;¢ it is only the crucial 
question that is of fundamental consequence: ‘To 
what group of Churches did St. Paul write his 
Epistle ? 

I. GALATIA PROPER, as used in the popular and 
ordinary Greek way (Roman Gallogrecut), was the 
name applied to a large tract of country in the 
interior of Asia Minor, after it was taken pos- 
session of in the 3rd cent. B.C. by certain warrior 
tribes who had migrated from Gaul towards the 
east. Irruptions of Gallic tribes into the eastern 
parts of Europe are first recorded in B.C. 281, whena 
small army under Cambaules attucked Thrace. In 
the following year (280) three Jarge Gallic armies 

* So Findlay in Expository Times, vil. (1896) p. 23@. Zéckler 
takes Chase for the originator of this view; but the latter 
informs me that this is a misunderstanding of his words, and 
that he does not hold the view. 

+ ‘St. Luke’s narrative does not warrant us to conclude 
with any certainty that St. Paul made any prolonged stay in 
Galatia Proper, or did much work in founding Churches there’ 
(Smith, DB? i. 11065). , 

} Sometimes be Feamen in construction and translation 


results in total disagreement as to interpretation (GaLATI4, 
REGION OF). 
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advanced—one under Cerethrius against Thrace, a 
second under Brennus* and Acichorius against 
Paeonia, the third under Belgius against Mace- 
donia and Illyria. The young king of Macedonia, 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, was defeated and slain when 
he rashly gave battle with a small army. In 279 
Brennus and other chiefs marched south into 
Greece ; but a quarrel arose on the way, and two 
chiefs, Leonnorius and Lutarius, led away 20,000 
Gauls into Thrace. Brennus’ attempt was un- 
successful, and his army scems to have scattered 
in its retreat ; and part of it probably joined the 
Gauls who had invaaed Thrace. any of the 
invaders of ‘‘hrace went on into Asia, Lutarius 
crossing the Hellespont in some Macedonian ships 
which he seized; Leonnorius crossing the Bosphorus 
at the invitation of Nikomedes, king of Bithynia, 
who wanted aid in his wars: the date of these 
events, so calamitous for Asia, was 278-277. 

No certainty is attainable as to the exact events 
and dates that followed. ‘he Gauls ranved 
through most of western and central Asia Minor, 
a terror to all the inhabitants, plundering, slaying, 
burning. Antiochus 1., king of | Syria A.D, 281-261, 
was the first to offer any serious resistance ; from 
his victories he is said to have gained his title 
Soter (saviour); but his success was far from com- 
plete. During the uncertain wars of the following 
year, the Gauls were often hired as mercenaries 

the contending kings and gencrals, usually by 
the weaker against the stronger. ‘ Alternately 
the scourge and the allies of each Asiatic prince in 
succession, &8 passion or interest dictated, they for 
a time indulged their predatory instincts unchocked’ 
(Lightfoot). 

But Attalus 1., king of Pergamos B.c. 241-197, 
checked their power in a series of campaigns about 
B.C. 232, and confined them to a certain fixed 
country (previously part of Phrygia and of Cappa- 
docia or even of Paphiagonin), which was called 
henceforth Galatia. They had, however, probabl 
occupied parts of that country long before,t find- 
ing it more open to actual settlement than the dis- 
tricts where many strong cities existed; and the 
result of Attalus’ operations was to circumscribe 
their territory, and to fix definite limits. 

In the sketch which Strabo (p. 567) gives of the 
Galatian constitution, he records the interesting 
fact that each tribe was divided into four cantons 
or tetrarchies, an old Gaulish custom mentioned 
among the Helvetii by Julius Cesar.t Originally 
each tetrarchy had a chief or tetrarch ;§ and there 
was & common council of 300 meeting in a grove 
called Drynemeton (Perrot thinks that it was 
situated near Assarli-Kaya, about 7 hours S.W. 
from Ancyra),|| and judging all cases of murder. 
This old system had wholly disappeared before 
the time of Strabo; the monarchy of Deiotarus 
and of Amyntas (44-25 B.c.) h destroyed the 
last traces of the original Gallic constitution, and 
the Roman provincial organization was hostile to 
it. Even in early time, when war broke out, a 
single chief seems to have been chosen in each 
tribe (Livy, xxxviii. 19). 

The defeat of the Gauls by a Roman army in 
B.C. 189 (Livy, xxxviii. 1811, who uses Poly 1us 
as his authority) broke their strength. ‘They 
were placed between three powers, Pontus, Cappa- 
docia, and Pergamos, and were pressed on by all. 
They were worsted by Ariarathes, king of Cappa- 
docia, about 164; and they seem to have fa ion 
under the influence of the Pontic kings in the 
latter part of the 2nd century, for Phrygia was 


* Brennua {s perhaps a title, not a personal name. 

¢ Perhaps by permission of the Pontic kings (Meyer). 

$ Bell. Gall. {. 12; see Mommesen in Hermes, 1884, p. 816. 

§ Hence the title tetrarch was wrongly given to the three 
chiefs nominated by Pompey in 8.0. 64. 

i Dry-, intensive prefix (Holder), not (with Perrot) ‘oak.’ 


given by Rome to Mithridates Iv. in 129, and he 
could not well rule over Phrygia if divided from it 
by the great independent country of Galatia (Van 
Gelder, p. 277).* The Mithridatic wars set free the 
Gauls from this yoke ; and their eagerness to aid 
the Roman arms against Pontus exposed them to a 
massacre ordered by Mithridates in 86. In 64, 
after the war was ended, Pompey appointed or 
recognized three tetrarchs,}+ Castor probably among 
the Tektosages, Brogitarus of the rokmi, an 
Deiotarus of the Tolistobogii: Deiotarus also re- 
ecived Armenia Minor with part of Pontus, and, 
being much the most Bonnett gradually made 
himself master of the I’cktosages and Trokmi, 
and, finally, as the climax of a career of successful 
treachery and murder, he was recognized as kin 
of Galatia by the Romans. He died at an ad- 
vanced age in 40 B.c. His kingdom was given by 
Antony to the younger Castor, along with inner 
Paphlagonia, which Pompey in 64 had assigned to 
Attalus (Dion, xlviii. 33). Castor soon died ; and 
in 36 Antony gave Galatia to Amyntas, and Paph- 
lagonia to Deiotarus Philadelphus, son of Castor 
(probably the clder), who reigned till B.c. 6, when 
his kingdom was incorporated in the province 
Galatia (see IT.).+ 

According to our authorities, the Gauls entered 
Asia as an army, not separately in distinct tribes ; 
but afterwards they appear as divided into three 
tribes, who arrogated to themselves three distinct 
districts, the Trokmi claiming the Hellespontine 
coast, the Tolistobogii Aeolis and Tonia, t.e. the 
Aigean coastlands, and the Tektosages the lands 
of the interior (Livy, xxxviii. 16, where note the 
word postremo). ‘This tribal classification persisted 
throughout later history, proving that either the 
original army was formed mainly from these three 
tribes, or ANAL three successive swarms, each 
mainly recruited from one tribe, entered Asia 
Minor. It seems, however, to be certain that con- 
tingents from a number of different tribes swelled 
the armies that invaded Greece, Thrace, and Asia: 
similarly, in Gaul certain great tribes, e.g. the 
Acdui, had smaller tribes as dependants or clients 
(Cwsar, Bell. Gall. vii. 75, iv. 6). From the 
ancient arrangement it would appear that the 
Tektosages were the first to scize Galatia, and 
that when the bounds were drawn by Attalus 1. 
the Tektosages were forced into the centre and 
north of Galatia, with Ancyra as capital, the 
Trokmi were concentrated round Tavium on the 
east, and the Tolistobovii round Pessinus on the 
west. In this position we find the tribes in all 
later time. 

The boundaries of the country called Galatia 
varied greatly at different periods. Thus the chief 
centre of a people ‘Troknades, at the modern 
village Kaimaz (between Eski-Sheher and Sivri- 
Hissar, on the ancient road from Dorylaion to 
Pessinus), was part of the Roman province Asia 
(CIL iii. No. 6997) ; and yet the name Troknades 
is undoubtedly Gallic, so that the place must 
have been at an carlier time included in the terri- 
tory of the Galatew. That is perhaps the most 
westerly pom to which the territory owned by 
the settled Gauls ever extended ; and both it and 
even Orkistos, which hes farther east, were prob- 
ably taken from the Galatian state by Attalus 1.,§ 

* Phrygia Magna was given to Mithridates u. (Justin, 88. 6) 
about B.c. 240; but it then included the country which soon 
after became Galatia. Moreover, the gift was perhaps a mere 
Pontic claim, never realized in fact. 

¢ See note § above. 

t Sce Niese, Jthein. Museum, 1883, p. 584ff.; T. Reinach, 


Revue Numism, 1891, p. 883 ff.; Ramsay, Revue des Et. Gr. 
1804, p. 251, 

§ It was perhaps at this time that Orkistos was placed under 
the control of Nakoleia (CIZ tii. No. 7000); the Pergamenian 
system was favourable to the growth of powerful cities exerting 
authority over a large territory. 
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and passed along with the rest of the Pergamenian 
kingdom into the hands of the Romans (see ASIA). 
In Fate Roman time, probably when the province 
G. Secunda was created about 390, the name was 
extended so far to the west as to include the old 
Phrygian city Amorium, which was after this 
called a metropolis of Galatia (so Hierocles and 
most Notitic Lpisc.).* 

On the north the dividing line between Galatia 
to the south and Bithynia and Paphlagonia to 
the north is indcterminable. Close to the north- 
western corner lay the city Juliopolis, which was 
in the Ist and 2nd centuries a Bithynian city fT 
(Pliny, pist. ad Traj. 77; Ptolemy, v. 1), but 
about A.D. 297 was made a city of Galatia. Near 
the north-eastern corncr lay Gangra (Tchangri) 
aud Andrapa (probably Iskelib), which were Paph- 
lagonian citics, and Kukhaita (probably Tchorum), 
a Vontic city, famous for the worship of St. 
Theodorus Stratiotes. 

On the east and south-east the dividing line 
between Galatia on the one hand, and Pontus and 
Cappadocia on the other hand, was also a varying 
one, running east of Tavium (Nefez-Keui), capital 
of the Galatian tribe Trokmi, and west of the 
Pontic city Sebastopolis-Ileracleopolis (Sulu-Serai). 
It is mentioned by Polybius that a certain territory, 
long disputed between the Gauls and the Cappa- 
docian kings, passed definitely into the possession 
of Ariarathes about B.c. 164. Basilika Therma 
(Terzili-Hammam) was well within Cappadocian 
territory in later time, and the disputed territory 

erhaps extended from it to the Halys or even as 
ar as Lake Tatta. In the 4th century after 
Christ, the frontier between Galatia and Cappa- 
docia lay between the Galatian Galea (a villas 
subject to Aspona) and the Cappadocian Andrapa 
(subject to Parnassos), 

The southern limit was, doubtless, always quite 
vague, running across the level, treeless, sparscly 
populated plain of the Axylon, south of Ainorium, 
north of Laodiceia-Katakekaumene, and touching 
or intersecting the large, shallow salt lake Tatta. 
The limit between Lycaonia on the south and 
Galatia on the north was probably never fixed very 
narrowly in this valueless plain; and, moreover, we 
know that certain large districts were sometimes 
held by the Gauls, and sometimes separated from 
theircountry. A considerable tract of country lying 
along the west side of Luke Tatta, and stretching 
west towards Amorium and Laodiceia, is assigned 
by Ptolemy to Galatia under the name Proseilem- 
mene, t.e. mpoceAnuuervy (xwpa), the ‘Added Terri- 
tory.’ The date when this territory was added to 
G. is uncertain. The opinion has been expressed 
doubtfully that it was separated from Lycaonia by 
Antoninus Pius (or possibly Hadrian) when the 
triple eparchy, Cilicia-Lycaonia-Isauria, was con- 
stituted a Roman province (Ramsay, Histor. Geogr. 
of As. Min. pp. 251, 377) ; but that event seeins 
not sulliciently important to have given a new 
name to the country, and the analogy of the 
Similar name Epiktetos, i.e. émrlxrnros Ppuvyla, the 
‘Acquired Phrygia,’ suggests that the transference 
of territory took place as a permanent and real 
change of rule at a much earlier period. Now, 
according to Pliny (Nat. Hist. v. 95), the part of 
Lycaonia that adjoined Galatia was given to it 
as a tetrarchy. his Lycaonian tetrarchy was 
certainly close to Ptolemy’s Vroseilemmene, and 
probably another name for it. Pliny says that 
the tetrarchy contained 14 cities, with Iconium as 
capital, and distinguishes it from Lycaonia Proper 


* Marquardt, Rém. Staatsalt. i. p. 859, errs in counting 
Amorium, Aizanoj, and Orkistos as citics of Galatia in the 
Fell pers: ne ; 
rongly mentioned as perhaps the seat of one of the Churches 
Galatia by many scholars. 


Cpa Lycaonia), which extended along the front 
of Mt. Taurus. Ptoleiny, indeed, does not make 
Proseilemmene extend so far west as Iconium; 
but he is incorrect about the extent of all the 
divisions of this whole region. Lycaonia as a 
whole had been added to the Pergamenian kingdom 
by Rome in B.c. 190; but the kings were not 
strong enough to hold this distant territory, and 
part of it was probably taken by the Gauls about 
160; and this part afterwards passed under the 

ower of the Pontic kings along with Galatia. 

ence Eumachus, Mithridates’ general, who con- 
quered Pisidia, Isauria, and parts of Cilicia, 
evidently used Lycaonia as his basis of operations, 
Another possibility is that the part of Lycaonia 
held by Amyntas (see II.) was styled by him the 
Tetrarchy; but that is, for several reasons, less 
probable. Amyntas’ part of Lycaonia, however, 
must have been nearly the same in extent as the 
‘Tetrarchy. In any case, the name Tetrarchy must 
have originated before the Loman provincial 
organization was instituted; and thus Tconiuin 
had an old connexion with Galatia (Studia Biblica, 
iv. p. 46 ff). 

As to the relation between the immigrant Gauls 
and the older Phrygian inhabitants in Galatia, 
evidence fails; but Ate analogy of similar conquests 
and the general facts of this case warrant some 
probable conclusions. It is not to be supposed that 
the older population was exterminated or expelled. 
The Gaulish invaders were few. The total number 
that first entered Asia under Leonnorius and: 
Lutarius is stated as 20,000, of whom only half 
were fighting’ nien; the rest were women and 
children (Livy, xxxviil. 16, borrowing from Poly- 
bius). Doubtless, other swarins followed, encour- 
ayed by the success of the first; but that was the 
main army. In the continual wars and marches 
and raids of the following 46 years, the nuinber of 
deaths was probably larger than the number of 
births ; and the total Gallic population that was 
settled in Galatia, when its bounds were fixed by 
Attalus about 232, cannot have been numerous. 
In a country nearly 200 miles long, such a populas 
tion must have been merely a small dominant 
caste amidst a much larger subject population ; 
and Van Gelder expresses the general opinion of 
historical investivators, that the Gallic invaders 
did not live in cities, or become agriculturists, but 
employed the natives as cultivators of the land, on 
condition of paying to the Gauls as lords of the 
soil a proportion of the produce, while the con- 
querors occupied themselves in war and in pastur- 
age, taking according to the usual practice one- 
third of the land, and leaving two-thirds to the 
older population (Cresar, Bell. Gall. i. 31). As 
Lightfoot, in his edition of the Epistle, p. 9, rightly 
declares, the population consisted of Phrygians, 
Gauls, and Greeks, to whoin were afterwards added 
a considerable sprinkling of Romans and a smaller 
number of Jews; and Van Gelder rightly points out 
that the cities were mainly populated by the 
Phrygians, who practised the arts of peace and 
conducted all trade, while the Gallic chiefs dwelt 
in their fortified villages (gpovpia, castella), keepin 
up a rude barbaric magnificence, and the mass o 
the Gauls led a pastoral and half-nomadic life 
when they were not engaged in war. As late as 
B.C. 189 the priests of the temple of Pessinus were 
opposed to the Gauls, and welcomed the Roman 
army of Manlius as deliverers; but that would 
hardly have been possible, unless the city had been 
really Phrygian and not Gaulish.* Van Gelder, 


* Korte (Athenische Mitheilungen des Inst. 1897, pp. 16 and 
39) shows that Pessinus was not conquered by the Gauls till 
some year between 189 and 164; and he publishes an inscription 
of about 4.p. 80-90, which shows that of the ten leading priests 
at Pessinus five were Gauls and five belonged to the original 
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p. 183, says of such cities as Tavium, Pessinus, 
Ancyra, ‘those cities were in Galatia, but were not 
Galatian cities; they preserved Phrygian character 
and Phrygian customs, now affected with a Grecian 
tinge.’ All Jews, Greeks, and resident Romans 
would certainly be dwellers in the cities. In the 
governing cities, Ancyra, Tavium, Pessinus, a 
number of Gaulish families doubtless settled, and 
formed an aristocracy. Ancyra and Tavium, 
especially, were Gaulish strongholds from 250 
onwards (Manlius occupied Ancyra in 189); but 
Pessinus was more purely Phrygian. But, even 
in Ancyra, indubitably, the mass of the lower and 
trading classes was Phrygian or Greek. 

In u.C. 189 the Galatian tribes are pictured by 
Polybius and Livy as barbarians, devoid of any 
trace of Greek culture, fighting naked, without 
order or tactics, armed with swords and large 
wooden or wicker shiclds; and their pastoral life, 
remote from cities and intercourse, long preserved 
their native customs, As the military power and 
the vigour of the Gaulish conquerors declined in 
the 2nd and Ist centuries h.c., they perhaps 
began to mix more freely with the older popula- 
tion; and the opinion has been expressed that 
they even adopted the native religion, on the 
ground that certain Gallic names occur at the 

eat native sanctuarics, implying that Gallic 
amilies began to hold priesthoods: in the 2nd 
century the high priest of Pessinus, bearing the 
holy oflicial Phrygian title Atis, had a brother 
Aiorix, and in the Ist century Broyitarus was 
priest at Pessinus, while Dyteutus, son of Adiatorix, 
was priest at Comana Vontica under Augustus, 
But although some Gaulish nobles assumed the 
placo and swayed the enormous power that lay in 
the hands of the priest-kings of the great native 
eu ets it does not follow that the mass of the 
Gaulish people adopted the Phrygian religion. 

Further, it has even been asserted by some recent 
scholars that the Gauls adopted to a large extent 
the manners and customs of the Graco-Phrypian 
population, retaining not very much of their Gallic 
ways and habits in the Ist century after Clirist ; 
but this opinion seems contrary to the evidence, and 
against natural probability.t The Gauls, though 
readily civilizable, have not been quick to throw 
off national character and put on forcien character- 
istics. Moreover, they scem to have long retained 
the Gallic language, for Strabo mentions that all 
three tribes spoke the same language and had the 
same manners; and so late as the 4th centur 
after Christ, Jerome declares that they were bi- 
lingual, speaking Greek and a dialect like that 
used by the Treveri in Gaul (though changes had 
occurred).t Now, it is difficult to believe that a 
small caste amid a larger population could have 
adopted entirely the religion and customs of the 
surrounding population and yet retained their 
separate language. ‘The first step in Hellenization 
was always the adoption of the Greek language. 
Moreover, Strabo, in speaking of their uniformity 
of character, evidently docs not mean that they 
had all adopted the Greco-Phrygian manners and 
ways, but distinctly implics that there was a 
common Gallic character among the various tribes. 
The ambition of their chiefs, who found that the 
shortest way to power lay in adopting the civilized 


priestly families (Woch. f. klasa, Phil. 1898, p. 3); the arrange- 
ment was probably made 8.c. 189-164. Gordinn, a great 
emporium in 189, must have been Phrygian : later, it was con- 
quered by Gauls, and disappeared from history. 

*On the priestly power see Hennig, As. Min. Reges Sacer- 
oo Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, i. pp. 101., 101f., 130, 

t The name Gallogracia is a ae to as evidence of the 
Hellenization of the Gauls; but this name {fy Roman in origin, 
and had no such implication among its originators. 

Mommsen Rim, Gesch. v. &. 92) accepts the testimony of 

Jerome, which Perrot and Van Gelder try to discredit, 
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methods of Greece and Rome, probably caused the 
first steps in change to be hes The chiefs con- 
nected themselves with the powerful priesthood, 
became priests themselves, and gradually the 
freer old Gaulish system was canlueal by the 
tyranny of kings. The general opinion among 
liete scholars who hold the North-Galatian theory 
seems to be right, that these Gauls, even in A.D. 50, 
retained much of the Gallic character ; and wey 
vainly seck to support that theory by finding Ge Gellic 
characteristics in thé congresations ta. which St. 
Vanl wrote his’ Epistle. ien Livy (xxxvil._ 8) 
speaks of exoleta stiFpe gentis, as the fact of his 
own time, he refers to the decay of their warlike 
character rather than to any change of manners 
and custoins.* Lightfoot (p. 12) rightly says, ‘ the 
tough vitality of the Celtic character maintained 
itself comparatively unimpaired.’ 

No trace remains in local inscriptions (chiefly 
A.D. 100-250) of Gallic manners or language, and 
little of Gallic names; but that does not prove 
that the Gallic manners and language had been 
lost. A Gaul who received any education learned 
Greek ; and all who wrote, wrote in Greek. The 
Gaulish language was a proof of barbarism, and a 
reason for shame (whence the contempt for Gala- 
tians which appears in the Cappadocian Mathers, 
see Ramsay, //istorical Geography, p. 288); no one 
would blazon his want of education to the world, 
and it may be doubted whether any one could 
write who spoke only Ganlish. Moreover, the 
inscriptions almost all belong to the great cities, 
which were civilized seats of Graeco-Roman culture, 
inhabited by Greeks, Romans, Phrygians, Jews, 
and Romanized Gauls (the latter forming a sinall 
aristocracy), Ancyra was quite a Romanized city, 
civilized and rich; and Pessinus was s0 in a less 
degree, The native languayves of Asia Minor, 
Phrygian, Lycaonian, ete., persisted through the 
Roman period, until destroyed by the language of 
the N'T, but no traces of them remain in inscrip- 
tions (except a few execrations on tombs in the 
Phrygian languaye). 

Inthe tine of St. Paul, therefore, there was prob- 
ably a great and marked difference between the 
rustic Ganlish population of Galatia, who retained 
much of the old ruder barbarian character, and 
were probably little affected by Greek manners 
or language,t and the population of the cities, 
who spoke Greek, and the majority of whom were 
not of Gaulish origin.t But, while continuing 
Gauls in feeling, the Galatian tribes in A.D. 50 
must have been to some extent affected in habits 
and standard of life during three centuries spent 
as a conquering caste amid more civilized peoples. 
The chief point to notice is that they were an 
aristocracy among inferiors; and the effect pro- 
duced by that long experience on a race always 
proud, free, and bold, must be estimated. 

It is not justifiable in any case to select one 
or two of the long list of vices in Gal 5%, and 
quote some passage in which a similar fault is 
charged against Gauls; the list in these verses is 
chargeable against human nature, not specially 
against Gaulish nature. In 6&7 niggardliness is a 
characteristic of the Galatians, and in 1° they 
change their religion quickly. It may be doubted 
whether either fact was characteristic of the Gauls; 
though fickle in some respects, they never were 
quick to change their religion, but rather the con- 


* The speech of Manlius, xxxvill. 17, is apparently Livy’s free 
invention, and contains a similar eeiniont. 

¢ Similarly, Mommsen (Jidm. Geach. v. 92) shows that in Gaul 
the Gallic language continued in common use at least as late as 
the 4th century. 

{ Salon fully recognizes that the Christians of the North. 
Galatian Ohurches were not as a rule the Gauls, but the 
Phrygiane ; and that the attempt to find Celtic characteristics in 
Tak whom St, Paul addresses is a failure (Sinith, DB? 4. p. 
ll 
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trary ;* grecdy to scek money they were said to be, 
but at the same time the fault to which they tend 
is to be too apt to spend even to ostentation. ‘The 
further quality, that the Galatians are ‘a super- 
stitious people given to ritual observances,’ was 
peculiarly characteristic of the type of religion 
widely spread over Asia Minor, with its great 
seats at places like Pessinus, Pisidian Antioch, 
Comana, Ephesus, etc. We may say that the 
characteristics of the Galatian congregations are 
those of the general native population of Asia 
,Minor, and not those of the Gauls, 

After the Roman imperial centre was trans- 
ferred first to Nikomedia, and afterwards to 
Constantinople, the Hellenization of Galatia pro- 
ceeded much more rapidly, for the north side of the 

lateau then rapidly advanced in civilization and 
importance (Ramsay, //istor. Geogr. pp. 74, 197 ff), 
while the south side, which had previously Jain on 
the line of the greatest routes, declined. Chris- 
tianity spread the knowledge of Greek in the 4th 
cent. ; and hence we find expressions like that of 
Themistins (p. 360), that Galatia is almost wholly 
Greek. That, however, is a rhetorician’s phrase ; 
Jerome and the contempt expressed by Basil and 
Gregory show that it is probably exaggerated ; 
but, even if it be near the truth, it must not be 
applied to the Ist cent. 

Galatia Proper, as it was in the Ist or 2nd cent., 
was a rough oval in shape, extending about 200 
miles in length (east to west), and 100 miles in 
breadth at the most. It is probably the most 
monotonous and least picturesque country of Asia 
Minor, so far asit is known; but its north-eastern 
and eastern and southern parts are hardly explored. 
The climate 1s severe in the long winter ; and the 
want of trees over great part of the district (espe- 
clally near the lines of road, except part of that 
leading to Constantinople) makes aie heat of 
summer great. There is a considerable extent of 
fertile soil (with much more pasture land, and 
barren undulating hilly ground) producing grain, 
fruits, cotton, tobacco, opium, ete. ; but, owing to 
dilliculties in transport, the only important  pro- 
ducts for commerce are wool and mohair (the fleece 
of the beautiful Angora goat). In the Byzantine 
period, after being favael by Persians and Arabs, 
Ancyra with Galatia in general (west of the Halys) 
passed into the hands of the Seljuk Turks, was 
ield by the Latins for a short time, taken by 
Tartars, and finally captured in 1354 by the Turks 
under Suleiman. 

The earliest reference to Christianity in North 
Galatia is at Ancyra, where the local church (4 kara 
» rorov éxxAnola, cf. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of 
» Phr. i, p. 272 f. No. 192) is mentioned about A.D. 
' 192 in an anti-Montanist treatise as having been 
| affected by Montanism and saved by the writer 
(Euseb. 1 v. 16), Many martyrs suffered there 
under Diocletian, some of whom may have been 
brought from other parts of Galatia for trial at 
the capital; the dates are not recorded, and only 
the names of most are known, but probably all 
may be placed in the great persecution (Clemens, 
Donatus, Papias, ete., 23rd Jan. ; Theodotus, ete., 
18th May; Plato, etc., 22nd July; Gaianus, 
Julianus, Rufinus, ete., 3lst Aug.; Marcellus, 
Silvanus, Gaianus, etc., 4th Sept.; Seleucus, 
Valerius, etc., 15th Sept.; Eusebius episcopus, 16th 
Sept.; children, 23rd Sept. ; Theodorus episc., 3rd 
Nov. or 6th Apr.; Eutychus, Domitianus, 28th 
Dec.). Any other early Churches in North Galatia 
have been overwhelmed in oblivion, and hardly a 
trace of them survives, AtJuliopolis, the martyrs 
Plato (22nd July, see above), Heuretos,and Gemellus 

* They were proverbially credulous of reports or of anything 


that flattered their vanity; see Cusar, Bell. Gall. iv. 6; Mar- 
tial, v. 1, 10. 
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were venerated in the 6th cent., but their connexion 
is uncertain.* At the Ancyran Council (A.p. 314) 
a full muster of Galatian bishops might be expected, 
but only Ancyra and Juliopolis wero represented. 
The following bishoprics aes ean be traced in the 
4th cent.: Kinna, 325; Tavium, 325; Aspona, 
344; Pessinus, 403.t But in the 5th cent. there 
come into our knowledge Mnizos, 451; Orkistos, 
431; Petenissos, 451; Kudoxias, 451; Amorion, 
431; Myrikion, 451; and in the 6th or later, 
Verinopolis, 680; Kaloumne, 879; Klancos, 680; 
Germa, 553. We cannot conclude with certainty 
that a bishopric did not exist in the 4th cent., 
though it was not represented at the early Councils; 
but, remembering that Galatia was situated so 
conveniently for the early Councils of Ancyra, 
Nicea, and Constantinople, we must see in this 
list, when compared with those of the more distant 
Byzantine provinces Lycaonia and Pisidia, a proof 
that Galatia was late in taking its proper rank in 
the Christian world. Ancyra ant the road to 
Constantinople are the early home of Galatian 
Christianity ; and from thence it spreads. Above 
all, it is clear that western and south-western 
Galatia (where Ziéckler and Salmon place the 
Pauline Churches, and where Zahn, etc., believe that 
St. Paul preached) are latest of all in being thor- 
oughly christianized, Germa, Klaneos, Myrikion, 
Kudoxias, Petenissos (only Pessinus, Orkistos, and 
Troknades [the lattcr two in Roman Asia] can be 
traced to the 4th cent.) The inference drawn 
from the bishops’ lists is confirmed by epigraphic 
evidence, which points to the conclusion that (ex- 
cept in Pessinus, where 4th cent. Christian in. 
scriptions occur) Christianity was late in taking 
root in south-western Galatia (Zeitschr. f. vergl. 
Sprachf, 1887, p. 383). There are a considerable 
nuinber of Christian inscriptions in Tavium and 
other parts of Kast Galatia ; but all are of late date. 

The Galatian Jews have left few memorials, A 
rather bold speculation (Ramsay, Cities and Bishop- 
rics of Phr. i. pp. 648 ff, 673) assigns Jewish origin 
to some noble families of Ancyra; and a report 
is spread that a highly important Jewish inscrip- 
tion has been found there, but it is not yet Sub 
lished. Jewish names occur in several late in- 
scriptions, probably of Jewish Christians, e.g. at 
Pessinus, Matatas (according to Lightfoot, p. 11, 
but the text is untrustworthy, C7JG 4088); at 
Eudoxias (Yiirme), Jacob the deacon [dJecd«wvos 
and Esther; at Tavium, Daniel, ete. CJG 4129, 
which is Jewish, is wrongly assigned to Galatia 
by Schiirer (Jiid. Volk, i. p 690), Kranz, etc.; it 
belongs to Asia, being found near Dorylaion. ‘The 
decree of Augustus, quoted as giving special privi- 
leges to Jews at Ancyra by Lightfoot, Schiirer, 
and many others, depends on an error; it was 
addressed to the Koinon of Asia (Studia Biblica, 
iv. p. 41 f.). The Jews settled in the Seleucid 
colonies of Phrygia (GALATIA IT.) spread gradually 
to the great cities of Galatia Proper. 

If. GALATIA PROVINCIA is a complicated subject, 
and the mass of details is unintelligible, unless we 
observe the force which guided all the changes, 
viz. the Roman frontier policy, which sought to 
educate barbarous tribes up to the Roman standard 
by a gradual process, first placing them under a 
dependent and allied king, who could control them 


* On 15th April, martyrs in Taudia Galacie probably belong 
to Gallmcia. <A martyr, Dikasios of Tavium, of unknown date, 
ig mentioned ; a Dikasios was bishop there in 325. 

t Lagania is added by Le Quien; but Erechtius, the bishop in 
question, was more probably of Egdaumana or Glavama, a 
Lycaonian see on the Galatian frontier, a8 appears from the 
forms Damanitanus, Gadanitanus, Gatmaneas, Planathon, ete. 

¢t Orkistos in A.D. 831 claimed to be wholly Christian in a 
petition to Constantine, CJL iii. 7000: it was at that time 
subject to Nakoleia in Asia, and could not therefore be a 
bishopric. Amorion, Orkistos, and Troknades were joined to 
Galatia about 386-805, Hist. Geogr. As. Min, p. 221. 
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4 his presence and armies (Strab. p. 671), and 
then receiving them into the Empire as they be- 
came civilized and orderly. During the Ist cent. 
A.D. the province G. embodied the Roman spirit 
in contrat Asia Minor, as opposed to the native 
kingdoms bordering on it; and the history of G. 
Provincia is the history of Roman policy in its 
advance towards the Fapliates frontier—a long 
slow process, in which the Roman genius un- 
doubtedly was exerted to the utmost to influence 
and impress, to educate and discipline, the popu- 
lation of the various countries taken into the 
province Galatia (see also GALATIANS). 

The South-Galatian theory, then, takes the 
foundation of the Galatian Churches as an episode 
in the political and social history of the Pro ee 
and inasmuch as several questions in Acts turn 
on the exact boundarics of the province, it is 
necessary to be minute and accurate as regards 
its growth (which is nowhere described fully). 

Amyntas, oUOEY a secretary of Dciotarus, 
was made king of Pisidia by Antony in 39, at 
the same time as Darius, grandson of Mithridates, 
was granted the kingdom of Pontus, and Polemon 
(son of Zenon, the Onetue of Luodiceia) that of a 
part of Cilicia (z.¢. either Ketis, or more probably 
the whole of Cilicia Trachciotis). All were de- 
pendent on Rome, and paid tribute (Appian, Bell. 
Civ. v. 75). Amyntas’ kingdom included Apol- 
lonia and Antioch (a district which had been set 
free by Rome in B.C. 190, Strab. pp. 569, 577). 

In the interval between 39 and 36 Darius died 
or was disgraced. Polemon was his successor, and 
in 36, as king of Pontus, accompanied Antony to 
the Parthian war; and as a reward for his services 
therein Armenia Minor was added to his kingdom 
in 35 (Dion Cass. xlix. 33; ef. Plutarch, Ant. 38). 
Polemon lost his Cilician kingdom carly in 36, and 
probably Pontus was yiven him in compensation.* 
Antony, returning from Tarentum, gave all 
Tracheiotis excep: Selcukeia to Cleopatra (Strab. 
pp. 671, 669) as part of a yreat Asiatic kingdom ;t 
and a Cleopatran era was instituted, of which the 

ear 1 ended 3lst Aug. B.c. 36 (Porphyrius, ap. 

iiller, Kragm. Hist. Grace. iii. 724). 

In 36 Amyntas received from Antony a large ac- 
cession of territory, viz. Galatia Proper with parts 
of Lycaonia and Pamphylia (Dion Saket xlix. 32). 
His kingdom included most of the great plains 
between Lake Tatta and Taurus (Strab. p. 568). 
The gift of part of Lycaonia was evidently in- 
tended to make his territory continuous, so that 
the Galatian portion should not be divided from 
the Pisidian portion by alien territory. Iconium, 
therefore, was necessarily included in it, as other- 
wise continuity could hardly be attained.t 

Amyntas and Polemon supported Antony at 
Actium, B.C. 31, but were confirmed in their king- 
doms by Augustus in 30. Amyntas reccived 


* It is boyond doubt (Raillard, Numiemat, Zeitschrift, 1895, 
p. 23 ff.) that Strabo, pp. 403, 495, 499, 656, 560, 568, 578, is 
always alluding to the saine Volemon, the famous king of his 
own country Pontus, and the trusted ally of Rome; it is in- 
admissible to separate one of these allusions from the rest as 
denoting some otherwise unknown Polemon. Strabo everywhere 
assumes that his readers recognize the one famous Polemon. 
But, as Mommeen clearly shows (Kphem, Epigraph, ii. p. 259 f.), 
{t is impossible to suppose that this Greek king was the Roman 
M. Antonius Polemon ; the coins with that name on them beloug 
probably to the period about a.p. 17-28. See below, note 8. 

t On the date, sce Kromayer in Hermes, 1804, p. 574 ¢. ; 
Gardthausen, Auras und seine Zeit, i. pt.1, p. 293. Plu- 
tarch, Ant. 36 (cf. 64), and Dion Cass, xlix. 32, 3-5 (who omits 
Tracheiotis), are decisive as to the year, and Josephus (who gives 
84, Ant. Jud. xv. ill. 5-iv. 1) has made a mere error. 

{ Moreover, Amyntas proceeded to conquer Derbe, implying 
that he already had Iconium to start from. Previously 
Polemon’s Cilician kingdom had included Iconium (Strab. p. 
668); and hence in the Acta Pali et heels his descendant 
TEES ent Sane in pheeeeion Se Antioch was the 
governing centre (Ramsay, Church in Rom. Emp. p. 396), and 
which included Iconium. a 
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Tracheiotis in addition, including Isaura (Strab. p. 
569), and he was permitted freely to enlarge his 
kingdom out of non-Roman territory. Part of 
Lycaonia, including Derbe and Laranda, had been 
seized by Antipater, once a friend of Cicero (ad 
Fam. xm. 73); this was conquered by Amyntas 
(Strab. p. 569), but he soon afterwards perished, in 
B.C. 25, in attempting to reduce the LIomonades, a 
reople on the borders of Lycaonia, Pisidia, and 
gauria (in the country south and cast of Bey- 
Sheher lake). 

The kingdom of Amyntas passed with his whole 
property to the Romans, and a new Roman pro- 
vince was constituted, called Galatia, doubtless 
because Amyntas had been since 36 currently 
known to the Romans as king of Galatia (compare 
Asta). The sudden death of Amyntas caused 
great confusion ; months must have clapsed before 
news reached tome, and instructions came back 
after deliberation. WLollius was named as first 
governor of Galatia Provincia. Ile necded an 
army to carry out the change. Thus time elapsed, 
and only in B.c. 20 was the question of frontier 
and bounds settled. Pamphylia was apparently 
not included in the new province, teas some- 
times the old attachment remained (Tacitus, Hist. 
ii. 9). Tracheiotis was given to Archelaos, king of 
Cappadocia, being tacked on to Eastern Lycaonia 
(1.6. Kybistra, etc.)* as an eleventh or ‘added’ 
Strateqia of Cappadocia (évdexdrn or éxixrnros, Strab. 
pp. 535, 5387; cf Appian, Bell. Alithr. 105, 114), 
Strabo (p. 671) says emphatically that the same 
extent of Cilicia ‘Trachelotis was ruled by Arche- 
laos as had been held previously by Cleopatra (36- 
31) and Amyntas (30-25) ;+ cf. also the inscription 
CIA iit. 545, Archelaos in A.D. 17 was summoned 
to Rome and degraded. He had been a weak 
prince, and when he, a few years previously, 
became temporarily insane, Augustus hata appointed 
a tutor, and had also taken from him part of 
Tracheiotis, permitting Ajax about A.D. 11-12 f to 
become high priest of Kennatis and Lalassis with 
right of coinage. Cappadocia became a@ province 
in A.D. 17, but apparently Archelaos, son of the old 
king, was alowed to retain Eastern Lycaonia and 
part of Cilicia, while M. Antonius Polemon_ be- 
came dynast of Olba, Kennatis, and Lalassis,§ and 
reigned at least 11 years. In 36 Archelaos 11. was 
king in Trachciotis, and his attempt to take a 
census after the Noman style caused a revolt in 
Ketis, which seems to imply that Antonius Pole- 
mon’s rule had passed to Archelaos (Tacitus, Ann. 
vi. 41; Hxpostor, April 1897, p, 281). In 37 
Tracheiotis and Eastern Lycaonia were given to 
Antiochus, king of Commavene; and thongh he 
was disgraced soon, yet Claudius in 41 restored his 
kingdom.|| Ue struck coins with the legend ATK A- 
ONQN, implying probably that Laranda was added 
to his kingdom (it had been in the province since 

* Thia Lycaonian strategia, originally extending up to Derbe, 
was given by Pompey to Ariobarzanes, king of Ceppariceiss in 
B.0. 643; but Antipater seized Derbe and Laranda, defying the 
Roman policy (apparently in the troubles following 60, Strab. 
P. 635). The Roman governors of Phrygia and Cilicia, B.0, 60- 

0, retained the right of passage across by Kybistra from 
eee to Tarsus (Cicero, Fam, xv. ii. 2, iv. 4; Aft. Vv. xviii. 
Re Ca 

t Ketis must be Included In this kingdom, and cannot there. 
fore have been under separate dynasts with Bene of coinage, 
as some scholars have thought, at any pas vetween B.0. 36 
and the disgrace of Archelaos; but Aba ruled UOlba under 
Cleopatra ag overlord till 31 (Strab. p. 672). 

{ Coing of his second year name Augustua, of his fifth year 
Tiberius (Waddington, Mélanges de Numism., li. p. 126). 

§ He is mentioned by Strabo (p. 556), who makes him grand- 
son of Polemon, king of Pontus; but probably the text is 
falsely arranged, and Strabo refers to the son of Polemon (who 
first held rule without title under his mother, queen Pytho- 
doris, after Polemon died, and then about A.D. 17 or 18 was 
re) dynast of Olba; see Ramsay, Church in Rom. Limp. p. 

| But he gave Olba, Kennatis, and Lalassis to Polemon 1. king 
of Pontus (see below, Waddington, i.c. p. 129) 
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B.C, 25, but it was the key to Trachciotis, and 
necessary for successful administration of the 
kingdom). Thus Derbe came to be the frontier 
city of the Roman Province; and it was probably 
this important ee that led to its receiving 
the honorary title Claudio- Derbe. 

G. Provincia had meanwhile been enlarged also 
on the north-east, and contained, when St. Paul 
visited it, the following districts in addition to G. 
Proper (all are mentioned in inscriptions of the 
Ist century under these names): (1) Paphlagonia, 
incorporated B.C. 5 (probably on death of Deiotarus 
Philadelphus).* (2) Parts of Pontus, incorporated 
at various dates (Sebastopolis, Amaseia, and prob- 
ably Gazelonitis in B.c. 2-1, Comana in A.D. 
34-35), and called as a whole Pontus Galaticus, 
i.c. Pontus belonging to G. as distinguished from 
Pontus Polemoniacus, which was governed by 
Polemon I. (that kingdom was ruled by Polemon 
Il. A.D. 37-63, his mother Tryphaena being associ- 
ated with him until 54: ¢ in 63 it also was incor- 
porated in Galatia, but retained the distinguish- 
ing name Polemoniacus). (3) PArygia, including 
Apollonia, Antioch, and Iconium (wh, see): as 
contrasted with Phrygia Asiana (Galen, mr. rp. dur, 
iv. p, 312, vi. p. 515 Kuhn), it would naturally be 
termed Phrygia Galatica (a title preserved only in 
a note of martyrdom, Acta Sanctorum, 28th Nept., 
p. 563, where Galacie@ is printed): see PHRYQIA, 
(4) Pisidia, Ac 14%. (5) Part of Lycaonia, in- 
cluding the cities Lystra and Derbe, and some 
other places not yet organized as cities (such as 
Hyde, Barata, Perta, etc., summed _up in Ac 148 
as % meplywpos) In contrast to Lycaonia ipsa 
(Pliny, N//Z v. 95), t.e. the non-Roman_ country 
governed by Antiochus and styled Lycaonia 
Antiochiana (CLL x. 8660), it was doubtless called 
Lycaonia Galatica, like Pontus Galaticus, Phrygia 
Galatica. (6) Jsauria, the territory attached to 
the city Isaura, and called "Icavpixh (xwpa) by 
Strabo, pp. 568, 569. It has been maintained that 
the name G. was never employed in correct official 
usage to denote this large composite province, and 
that the proper and technical usage was to designate 
the province by enumerating its component parts. 
This position is untenable, and has been frankly 
abandoned by one of its champions, Prof. Ff. Schiirer 
(Theolog. Litteraturztg. 30th Sept. 1893). The 
following arguments are decisive against it. 

(a) Ptolemy devotes the successive chapters of 
his Book V. to the Roman provinces of Asia Minor: 
ch. 1. I[dvrov xat Biduvlas (the official name was 
strictly double, and so was the constitution in 
some respects) ; 2. rijs (dlas ’Aglas (a3 distinguished 
from Asia the continent); 3. Auxlas; 4. Vadarlas 
(containing Paphlagonia, and parts of [isidia, 
Lycaonia, and Isauria, with the cities Antioch, 
Lystra, I[saura); 5. Ilau@udlas (which he says is 
bounded by Galatia on the north). 

(6) Pliny (who often uses G. in the narrower 
sense of a. Proper) defines in v. 146, 147, Galatia 
(t.e. the province) as reaching to Cabalia of Vam- 
phylia and to the Milyz, and as containing Lystra 
and various cities in the Phrygian, Pisidian, and 
Paphlagonian territories, altogether 195 peoples} 

(c) Tacitus (dist. ii. 9) mentions Galatia and 
Pamphylia as being governed by Calpurnius 
Asprenas, implying that the two formed one 

eat continuous district. Eutropius (vii, 10) and 

neellus (i, p. 592) apply the name G. to the 
whole province formed in B.C. 25; and they simply 
reproduce an old authority, using G. in a sense 
which it no longer bore in their time. 


* On the date, see Revue des Et. Grecques, 1894, p. 251. 

+ Imhoof Blumer, Z/ft. f. Numism. 1897, p. 269. 

} Paphlagonia Galatica and Pontus Galaticua are called 
Tadatia, Dion, 48, 88, &(see Holder, Altk. Sprachschatz, p. 1591), 
and Steph. Bysz, 8.v. Képave (Strab. p. 560). 
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(d) A practical eonle like the Romans would 
never use as the strictly technical and official title 
of a province ‘Galatia, Paphlagonia, Pisidia 
Phrygia, Lycaonia, Pontus CGalaticus.’ That 
accumulation of names was used for the sake of 
clearness on milestones, cnumerating the Vie of 
the various districts of the province (CJL iii. 322, 
318), and on honorary inscriptions to vive addi- 
tional dignity to the governor of so many vast 
regions. These inscriptions belong to the later 
years of the century, when the constructive effort 
was exhausted, and the national spirit was reviving 
(Hadrian, at last, frankly recognized it). 

It is, however, clear that it was not the current 
and popular Greek usage to designate G. Pro- 
vineia by the name Galatia. The Greek-speaking 
natives, so far as evidence survives, called it the Gal- 
atic Province (CIG 3991), or enuincrated the parts. 
It was only those who adopted fully the Roman 
point of view that employed the simple name 
Galatia; and the use of that name must be taken 
as a sign that the person who uses it speaks as a 
Roman, and deliberately follows the Roman pro- 
vincial divisions, and would destroy those national 
distinctions which were opposed to the organized 
Roman unity. Lt is implicd in the South-Galatian 
theory that St. Paul took that view (see GALA- 
TIANS IL.), ‘he author of Acts, however, did not 
take that view; and he never speaks of the pro- 
vince as Galatia, but mentions its parts (see 
GALATIA, REGION OF, IV.) 

No information has been preserved to enable us 
to sketch the constitution of this vast province, 
except that it was governed by a priutorian 
legatus Augusti pro prwtore, and had no legions 
stationed in if. The name Ladartxh ‘Exapxla, 
which the people of Iconiuin employed to desig- 
nate the province about A.D. 54 (CG 3991), 
clearly erties that the intention was to work the 
province into a unity, like slsia Provincia, and to 
override the national distinctions of Lycaonian, 
Phrygian, etc. Undoubtedly, this attempt ultim- 
ately proved a failure: the national characteristics 
were too strong, and revived after a time. But in 
the period of growth (B.c. 25 to A.D. 63) a vigorous 
effort was made to impose a Roman unity, ex- 
pressed by the Roman titlo G. Provincia, on the 
various races.* If we conld trust a rather bold 
interpretation of an inscription, which seems to 
make Apollonia a part of the Trokmi (Studia 
Bibliea, iv. p. 53 f.), 16 would even appear that the 
attempt was made to enrol the various parts in 
one or other of the three Gaulish tribes of G. 
Proper (7d rpla €6vy), just as Asia with its equally 
great variety of peoples was ‘the nation Asia’ 
(7 ’Acla rd €6vos, Dion Cass. liv. 30); so the term 
€0vos 13 frequently applied in inscriptions to desig- 
nate any cntire province, however varied its popu- 
lation was, Unfortunately, inscriptions other than 
epitaphs are very rare in the province Galatia. 

Ancyra was the capital of the province G. ; and 
it is probable that Colonia Cesareia Antiochia 
(see ANTIOCH) was a sort of secondary metropolis, 
being the centre of a system of Roman garrison 
towns (colonize) and military or imperial roads (dot 
Bagwixal, Ramsay, Church in Rom. Hmp. p. 32), 
and a place where ceremonies of the provincial 
cultus were held (op. cit. p. 396). Probably, the 
various parts of the province retained some 
separate individuality, though its nature is un- 
certain. Even after Pontus Galaticus and Pontus 
Polemoniacus had been merged in G. Provincia, 
they retained their separate names (in inscriptions 
and in Ptolemy), which implies that these artificial 
divisions of purely Roman origin had some real 
political distinction to preserve their separate 
existence. So also St. Luke seems to indicate 
some distinction between the districts of the pro- 
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vince (see GALATIA, REGION OF). Metropoleis of 
various districts are known from coins or inscrip- 
tions (Pompeio olis of Paphlayonia, Laranda of 
Lycaonia, Sagalassos of Pisidia, Isaura of Isanrica, 
Amaseia and Neocwsareia of the Pontie divi- 
sions); but the titles appear only in the 2nd or 
3rd ceLNy and are no argument for the Pauline 
period. hether the Koinon of G. was a pro- 
vincial institution or confined to Galatia Proper, 
cannot be determined ; but the Koinon of Lycaonia 
(which has been quoted as a similar institution) 
was not founded till Lycaonia was incorporated 
(probably by Pins) in the new province of the 
Three Eparchiai (Ramsay, Jfistor. Geogr. p. 377). 

The number of Roman foundations made in G. 
Provincia between B.c. 20 and A.D. 50 is an index 
of the vigour with which the imperial policy was 
urged on in that region. Augustus founded seven 
colonies—Germa in North Galatia, and Antioch, 
Lystra, Parlais, Cremna, Comama, Olbasa in 
South Galatia, besides a system of roads and 
milestones measured from Antioch. Nothing com- 
parable in scale to this was done by him in any 
other part of the East. Under the succeeding 
emperors, we find several cities remodelled and 
Romanized in character and name: FPappa- 
Tiberiopolis, Clandio-Seleuceia, Claudio - Derbe, 
Claudio-Iconium, all in South Galatia. 

Owing to the enormous extent of the Province 
G., the greatest varicty of soil and scenery and 
products are found in it, from the dead - level 
plains on the Lycaonian and Cappadocian frontier, 
with their vast herds of sheep (alike now and in 
ancient times, Strab. p. 570), to the picturesque 
mountains and deep glens of Pisidia. On the 
northern half, see be the southern half was a 
highly cultivated and rich country in the Ist 
century, containing many great cities, traversed 
by the two important roads from east to west—onc 
from Cilicia through Tconium and Antioch to 
Apaneia and the /fgean coast, one from Com- 
magene through Cresareia Capp. and Laodiceia 
Katakekaumene to Apameia.* All intercourse 
by land between inner Asia and the west passed 
through the great Roman cities of South Galatia. 
Hence the great stream of intercourse backwards 
and forwards between Rome and the East, which 
played such an important part in moulding Chris- 
tian history, affected these cities very strongly 
and developed them rapidly. Questions of doc- 
trine and ritual were debated there at an carly 
time, and called for decision. Jewish emissaries 
from Jerusalem (Gal 17 4 ete.) would natu- 
rally pass through them and alfect them first. 
On the other hand, as Rome was the magnet that 
attracted all intercourse, it is not so easy to see 
how Jewish emissaries should atlect Ancyra very 
early ; and utterly improbable that they should 
affect the towns in the western parts of Galatia 
Proper. 

That Jews in large numbers dwelt in the cities 
of Phrygia Galatica is well known. They were 
ee favoured as colonists by the Seleucid 

ings; and their presence may be confidently 
looked for in all Seleucid foundations. Seleneus 1. 
and his successors found them loyal and trusty 
settlers in their garrison citics, such as Antioch, 
ADEs etc., cities which served to maintain the 
Seleucid power in a foreign Iand. The Jewish 
colonists had the right of citizenship, along with 
various special privileges of a kind which their 
religious ideas required, as regards burial, money 
grants in place of oil-distribution, etc. ; and their 
privileges and rights seemed to have been summed 
up in a body of city law, called in an Apamean 
inscription véuos rav ‘Tovdalwy (Ramsay, Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, pp. 538f., 668 f.). Seleucus I. 

* On the roads, see Lwtor. Geagr. pp. 43 £., 49 f. eto. 


granted thom citizenship in all his colonies, im- 
plying that there were Jews in all, and his suc- 
cessors carried out the same policy (Jos. Ant. Jud. 
XII. ill, 1, § 119, 125); and Antiochus the Great 
about 200 B.c. brought 2000 Jewish families 
from Babylonia to the cities of Phrygia and 
Lydia (id. 1b. § 148 ff.). These Seleucid colonies 
were almost all planted on the southern side of the 
plateau, and chiefly on the great lines of com- 
munication leading east and west; and the mass 
of Jewish colonists are to be expected in the cities 
along these routes. They penetrated farther 
north in the course of trade; but their settlement 
in North Galatia belongs to a period later than 
their establishment in the south. 

The Jewish colonists undoubtedly exercised 
great influence on the development of Asia Minor 
in the Roman period; but they have left few 
COM HeUCUS traces of their presence. They adopted 
Greek and Roman names (at least in public life), 
and it is doubtful how far uuey retained any 
knowledge of Hebrew; hence they are hardly 
to be distinguished from the ordinary citizens, and 
the attempt to do so in ch. xv. (also xiv.) of Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia is very speculative. 
But they seem to have taken part in public life, 
and to have exercised great influence through their 
wealth and ability, as well as through the power 
of their peculiar and impressively pure religion. 
Even the marked analogy which existed in point 
of ceremonial between the Asianic and the Judaic 
religion increased the influence of the latter (see 
GALATIANS II). 

Few Jewish or Jewish-Christian inscriptions 
can be detected in Sonth-Galatian cities, because 
the names are usually unrecognizable and few 
emblems or Jewish formulw are employed: in 
Antioch, Sterrett, Epigr. Journ. No, 138 (cf. Cities 
and Bish. of Phrygia, p. 525 n. 1); and at Apol- 
lonia, Ball. Corr. Hell. 1893; in Iconium, C/G 
40014, 3998, 39956, 9270; and in Laodiccia 
Combusta, CTG 39892, and Athen. Alitth. xiii. 
yp. 241, 254, 255, 258, 260. Among the few known 
inscriptions of Lystra and Derbe none have any 
Jewish appearance, except one with the name 
Mouisas at a village a little west of Derbe (Ster- 
rett, Wolfe Exped. No. 46). 

Christian inscriptions are comparatively numer- 
ons in Galatic Phrygia and Lycaonia, especially 
in the country that lies north and north-west of 
Iconium; and, though none are dated, yet style 
indicates that some must be as early as the ard 
century. Besides the Jewish-Christian ones just 
mentioned, others certainly or probably Christian 
(some penal Jewish-Christian) and carly (omit- 
ting all that are later), are A. £. Mitth. 
Oesterr. 1896, p. 36f., Nos. 20, perhaps 19, 24; 
Sterrett, Lpigr. Journ. 142, aes xped, 555 
(see Expositor, Oct. 1888, p. 263), Journ. of Tell. 
Stud. 1890, p. 165, No. 23 (cross above omitted b 
editor), Athen. Mitth, xiii. p. 249 ff. Nos. 44, 49, 
53, 54, ete., with others unpublished. As is 
pointed out in Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. 
pp. 511, 715f., epigraphic evidence would suggest 
that this district is one of those where Christianity 
took the earliest and strongest hold. Little is 
known about the later history of the Churches of 
Galatic Phrygia and Lycaonia. It issuggested that 
St. Mark carried on cyangelization in the eastern 
districts after about 60 a.pD.;* and his name is 
commoner than any other except Paul and John 
in the Christian inscriptions of the district (Athen. 
Mitth, xiii. p. 252 (f. Nos, 55, 56, 61, 92, 99; Sté. 
Paul the Trav. p. 351). Round Iconium, Antioch, 
and to a less degree Lystra, clings a great body of 

* Bartholomew, the apostle of the Lycaonians, is probably 


to be connected with the Inner Lycaones of the province Asia 
(Cities and Bishoprics, i. 709). 
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early tradition; but Derbe is as little prominent 
in tradition as in the narrative of Ac, and the 
earliest known bishop scems to be Daphnus, 38]. 

III. In2 Ti 4! Tischendorf with x reads els 
TadrXlavy, WIL eis Vadariay, ‘he former reading 
would necessitate a new article containing an 
account of Gaul (I’aAAla) : even the latter reac ink, 
ng many contend, refers to that country (cf. Theod. 
Mops. ad loc.). Gaul is called Tadarla by many 
CGreck * writers ; and, beyond doubt, that was the 
current Greek name in the Ist and 2nd cents. ; but 
it may be doubted whether St. Paul, whose usage in 
names geographical is thoroughly Roman,t would 
not here also employ the Roman term, if he meant 
Gaul. Moreover, it could not escape him that 
Tadarla would be ambiguous, and would naturally 
be understood as Galatia by Timothy, who was 
resident in Asia; and it is highly probable that 
he would not use that term to signify Gaul with- 
out employing some of the various ways of dis- 
tinguishiny. We must conclude that cither St. 
Paul meant the same country which he elsewhere 
ealls Galatia, or the true reading is TAAAIAN, 
which would readily be corrupted into PAAATIAN. 
Manuscript authority, however, is generally con- 
sidered decisive in favour of Tadarlay, though 
Tischendorf thinks otherwise. Against 'Tischen- 
dorf’s reading it has been stated that T'aANea or 
I'ddAoe is: first used in Greek by Epictetus (or 
rather Arrian), Dissert. 11. 20. 17 (Lightfoot, Gal. p. 
3 note); but Strabo (p. 195) has Tadd\cxéy, used in 
a way suggesting that he recognized it to be the 
Roman equivalent to the Greek Tadarexdév. 

Fourth century tradition says that Crescens was 
sent to Gaul; and the Churches of Vienne and 
Mayence claimed him as their founder; but the 
latter claim is certainly improbable, and the whole 
tradition may be founded on a false interpretation 
of 2‘Ti4", ‘There was a natural desire to connect 
the Gaulish Church with apostolic times; this 
would lead to the interpretation of G. in that 
passage as Gaul; the name TaddMav would be 
written as a gloss on the margin, and this false 
reading finally crept into a few manuscripts. 
Tillemont’s argument (Alémoires pour servir ete., 
i. art. 52, note 81, pp. 133, 263), that the evangeli- 
zation of Gaul did not take place so carly as this 
supposed mission of Crescens, has never been 
seriously shaken, and remains the most probable 
view. 

Even more improbable is the view that in 
1 Mac 8? the reference is to Roman victories in 
Gaul. At the period in question, about B.c. 160, 
the Romans had recently conquered Cisalpine 
Gaul; but there is no reason to think that this 
not specially important event would produce any 
effect on the mind of the Jews. On the other 
hand, the Galatians were a terror in Asia for 
nearly a century; and even the victories of Attalus 
had only restrained the range of their power, 
but not broken it. Dut Manlius marehed at 
will through their land, and defeated them in 
the heart of their country ; and this event would 
be noised through the Seleucid dominions, and 
would naturally sugyvest to the Jews the desira- 
bility of entering into friendly relations with a 
overnment that could exercise such power on the 
eleucid frontier. 
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*Taracic and Tadera: are so used in Diodorus, Straho, 
Josephus, Plutarch, Appian, Pausanias, Dio. Cass., Athensus, 
etc. 


t Zahn, Einleitung, § 11, A4, and Gavatians II. 


ate and useful Wernsdorff, de Republica Galatarum, 17433 
Clemen, Chronologie d. Paulin. Briefe, 201 ff.; Zahn, Minlei- 
tung in das Neue T'catament,; the Introductions to the editions 
of the Epistle ; Ramsay, /listorical (reography of Asia Minor, 
Ch. H. iN., Church in the Roman Empire, cha, ii.-vi., St. Pal 
the Traveller, chs, v. vi. viii. ; Th. Reinach, Revue Numiana- 
tigue, 1891, p. 377 ff.; Niese, hein, Mus, 1883, p. 683%. On the 
Galatian controversy the most recent articles are: North- 
Gaolatian side, Schirer, Jahrb. f. protest. Theol. 1892, p. 471, 
Theol. Litterztg. Sept. 30, 1803; Chase, Expositor, Dec, 1893, 
May 1894; Zockler, SA, 1895, p. 61ff.; Findlay, Waxpository 
Times, vii. pp. 54, 285. South-Galatieu side, Gifford, Kapositor, 
July 1894; Kendall, Hapositor, Nov. 1893, Apr. 1894; Holtz- 
mann, Zft. f. Kirchl. Gesch. 18938, p. 336 tf. ; Ramsay, Hapositor, 
Jan. Feb. Apr. Aug. 1894, July, Aug. 1895, Haposttory Times, 
vil. pp. 142, 285, Studia Biblica, iv. p. 17ff.; Clemen, Z/ft. f. 
wiss. Theol. xxxvil. p. 396 ff. On the Quellenkritik, see Schmidt, 
de fontibus veterum auctorum in enarr, expedit. a Gallis 
susceptis (Berlin, 1884); Muller, Fragm. Hist. Greece. lv. p. 640; 
Nissen, Kritische Untersuchungen (Berl, 1863), a8 well as Van 
Gelder, etc. (Stihelin, d. Gal. in Kleinasien, subsequently 
published, is in agreement). W. M. RAMSAY. 


GALATIA, REGION OF, more strictly rendered 
Galatic Region (4 Tadarich xadpa, Ac 187°; 4 Ppvyla 
kat Tadarixh xwpa, Ac 165), is a plirase difficult to 
explain, because it takes us into the popular topo- 
graphical terminology of a district and a period 
that are utterly obscure. 

I, According to the North-Galatian theory, and’ 
also according to Zahn, who holds the Sth 
Galatian view in all essentials, this term is merely 
a synouym for I'adarfa in the common sense of 
G. Proper. The difliculty in accepting this ap- 
parently simple interpretation is that the use 
of the term ladarixhy xwépa, where Padarla should 
be expected, is not supported by analogy. The 
only analogy quoted is éml ’Aykipas rijs Vadarccis, 
Arrian, Anab. ii. 4. 1; but this denotes, not 
‘Ancyra of the Galatic country,’ as is assuined, but 
‘Ancyra the Galatic’ as distinguished from Ancyra 
the Phrygian (77 Ppvyaxg, Strab. p. 567); Arrian, 
in describing the period of Alexander the Great, 
uses the word by anticipation. If the reference in 
Ac 16° 18* is to G. Proper, all Greck usage, earlier 
and later alike, demands that the noun Tadarla 
should be used; and this is all the more necessar 
if (as is maintained on this view) it is coupled wilh 
the noun ?pvyla. The defenders of this interpreta. 
tion can hardly plead that the obscurity of the 
subject should be accepted as an excuse for their 
failure to explain the reason of this perplexing 
and unnecessary deviation from common nomen- 
clature ; becanse the adj. Tadarexés is used with 
comparative frequency in the topographical termi- 
nology of that period, and always in a well-marked 
and characteristic way. This point needs careful 
study. ‘There is a regular tendency to distinguish 
the scope of the derived adjective in -cxés from the 
simple word: thus, for example, ol ’Arradtxol 
Bacideis are the whole dynasty of which the Attali 
were the most prominent meinbers (Strab. p. 288) : 
fpya Vadaricd are deeds perpetrated by anybody 
similar to épya rév Vadardv: Tadarixds xéddrros, 
Luxedtxdy wéAayos, etc., are the bodies of water 
adjoining or pertaining to Galatia, Sicily, etce.: 
h Isvavptx) xopa was the whole region of which 
Isaura was the leading city, but it did not all 
belong to Isaura. Many examples might be 
quoted ; but the closest parallel to the pair of 
terms Tadatixh) xwpa and Ladaria is Aaxwuxh yi 
and Aaxwrla, <Aaxwvla is the old historic land of 
Lacedemonia; but Aaxwukh yi comprises the 
entire region which had passed under Spartan 
rule and been added to Laconia, including Mes- 
senia and the land near Pylos (Thue. ii. 25, iv. 41, 
v. 34; Xen. Hell. vi. 2. 9 and 31). As Spartan 

ower dwindled, y7# Aaxwetxy) shrank in extent till 
it practically coincided with Laconia. The dis- 
tinction is analogous to that between ‘ British 
territory’ and ‘Britain’; the former being enor- 
mously wider than the Jatter. There are cases in 
which, for some special purpose, the wider term 
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may be used about the smaller country; but in 
ordinary expression the wider term is used only 
about the enlarged country. It is not safe to sa 
more than that a tendency cxists to observe this 
distinction ; as time goes on, its delicacy often 
leads to its being blurred.* In the adj. Vadarcxéds 
the distinction is well observed. In an Iconian 
inscription of A.D. 54, the enlarged Galatia Pro- 
vincia is Tadarixh érapyela (CIG 3991); the part of 
Pontus included in the province is called Tadarixds 
in many inscriptions and in Ptolemy: similarly, the 
corresponding term Phrygia Galatica once occurs. 
If St. Liles uscd Madarcxn xdpa where Tad\arla would 
have been the simple and clear term, he contra- 
dicts all that we know of eontemporary usage, 
and yet attains no conceivable purpose thereby. 
The Greek-speaking population of Asia Minor 
ordinarily called Galatia Proper Tadaria, and 
Enlarged Galatia Tadarix} (usually with some 
noun): only when they adopted the Roman point 
of view, Greek-speaking persons occasionally and 
for some special purpose used Padarla in the Roman 
sense of the Province. Analogy points to the con- 
clusion that the Greek Luke would use Tadtarixd 
xapa to indicate the Province, which the Roman 
Paul calls Madaria. 

II. Lightfoot argued that in Ac 16° rhv Ppvylay 
kat Todarixhy xwpavy must denote a single territory 
to which two epithets are aM ‘the region 
which in ancient time was Phrygian and after- 
wards Galatian.’ This explains why an unusual 
term waa adopted; but such antiquarian lore is 
quite out of keeping with the style of Acts. We 
require here a current term in popular speech, for 
that is the character of Lukan expression. Zahn, 
who, like many other scholars, holds that Ppuylav 
here must be a noun, demands suine case analogous 
to the double topographical epithet. Lightfoot gave 
only Lk 3': we add some from Strabo, p. 195, 7d 
pidrov 8 viv LaddAcxdy re kal Dadarcxdv xadrodcc; p. 788 
(of the Nile mouths) 7d yey Wydouciaxdy Kxadetrat, 
7d 5é Kavwfixdv cat ‘Hpaxrewrikdy 3+ p. 802 (Xois is 
defined as) Umép rod LeBevvurcxoh xal Parvercxod 
oréuaros, t.€, sbove the Sebennytic-Vhatnitic 
branch in the upper part, where these two branches 
are still joined, and which may bear either name ; 
p 97, rhy XKvOcchy kal KeArixhy, the (northern) zone 

hat may be called either Scythian or Celtic (after 
the two chief races that inhabit its eastern and 
western parts) ; p. 870, rob Kidcxlov xat Haududlou 
rpérov, he Greek xalis used to connect alterna- 
tive names (Latin sive, sew, English or, adias);t and 
the grammatical character of Lightfoot’s construc- 
tion seems clearly established by these examples. 
In Ac 18% Padarixh xdpa on his interpretation must 
be used needlessly for Galatia Proper. 

III. Gifford (xpositor, July 1894, p. 12) accepts 
Lightfoot’s construction, but interprets ‘the border. 
lands of Phrygia and Galatia.’ on Ac 18% men- 
tions ‘the Galatic Province (Region) and Phrygia.’ 
This view has much to recommend it. It gives in 
16°a route leading direct from Iconium by Dorylaion 


* So sometimes with 74 Aaxevixy or yapo A. But in such 
cases & purpose can often be detected. Aristophanes stands 
alone in using Aaxavixe: a8 ‘Laconian women’; but that was 
uasonDLes eee Athenian slang term, perhaps In the sense of 
‘women of Laconian type’ (cf. Aaxavixe, shoes of Laconian style). 
Such usages ag wédis Podaries, city belonging to the Taaaras 
$.6. Galatian city, éAtuos OseexAsxos, War in which the Thessall 
take one side, are of a different class. 

tAn exactly equivalent form is used by Ptolemy, iv. 5, 
"Hpexdrwrixoy cree vé xed Kara fixer (on the sense of +) wai in 

names, see Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, 1. p. 637 f.). 

'  $ In Greek, esp. of later period, xa: often means ‘ or,’ Thu, vi. 
60,1; nm. 85. 2; 42, 3; Ar. Hg. 266 (Neil); Aesch. Sept. 414f., 
1068; Eur. Supp. 895; Iph. Awl. 643; Plut. Q. Conv. iv. 2, 
655c; Postgate on Propert. v. 6, 61. The Roman sive is 
often used to connect alternative names, where the Greek 
form is cither é xa/ or iwimadovusos; sce Marquardt, Rém. 
repeatadiersh:® p. 27; Cagnat, Manuel d'Epigraphie Lat.? 
p. 67. 
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to Bithynia, making St. Paul turn direct towards 
that country when forbidden to preach in Asia; 
then, when he came to Dorylaion over-against 
Mysia,* he was forbidden to cross the Bithynian 
frontier, and turned west. It then becomes, however, 
almost necessary to suppose that the prohibition 16° 
was given in [conium or Lystra, and that St. Paul, 
abandoning his previous intention (15°) of going 
over all the Churches, omitted Antioch. Salmon 
interprets much in this way, but is clear that 
Paul went to Antioch, and translates Ac 16% 9s in 
next section, IV. (Smith’s Did. Dict.? i. p. 1105). 

IV. Another explanation takes us into the 
obscure minutia of the Galatic Province. The 
various parts of the province retained a certain 
distinction (see GALATIA IT.), and were probably 
termed Regiones or xGpar. The term Jtegio occurs 
in one inscription, mentioning a centurion charged 
with duty in the Regio of which Antioch was 
centre, 1.e Phrygia Galatica,+ while yépa is 
understood in Strabo, pp. 568, 569, 4 ‘Icaupixh 
(xdépa), and in Ptolemy, v. 6, 17, 7 ’Avrioyetarh 
(xwoa).t ; 

‘The route taken by St. Paul in Ac 1618 and 18% 
led across two of the regions (y@pat) of the Galatic 
Province, viz. the Galatic part of Lycaonia and the 
Galatic part of Phrygia; the former contained 
Derbe and Lystra, the latter Iconium and Antioch, 
In 18% two regions are mentioned, rhy Ladarixhy 
xdpav cal Ppvylay: here it is grammatically equally 
possible to take Ppvylay as noun and as ad).; for 
when two different names, expressed by two adjs. 
ayreeing with the same noun, are coupled by xal, 
the regular usage is to express the noun only 
with the first (so in Strabo,§ rnv ’Akuraviy peplda 
kal thy NapBwvrirey, p. 19153 7d Mevdiorov ocrdua kal 
TO Tavirexdv, p. 802; rod Alyalou meddyous Kal rod 
Haupudcxod xal rod *Ioockod, p. 121; in Epiphanius 
(Heres, 19), ris NaBarcxhs xwdpas Kal 'Trovpalas xal 
Mwapiridos xat’ApyAlridos; and others innumerable |). 
The two regions intended ought to be the xudpa 
Avxaovla and the xdpa Ppvyla. Now, Roman 
Lycaonia was nabarall always designated with 
reference to the other half, non-Roman Lycaonia. 
One pair of terms would be Lycaonia Antiochiana 
(found C7Z x, 8660) and Lycaonia Galatica (not 
actually found, but it may be assumed confidently 
on the analogy of Pontus Galaticus, Vhrygia 
Galatica); another pair of terms would be ’Avyri- 
oxtavy (xépa) as in Ptolemy, and l'adarckh xdpa as 
in Ac 18%, The latter pair would be naturally 
used by a person speaking inside the country and 
not requiring to name it,{] the former by a person 
outside the country. The Phryyian region of the 
Galatic Province was called ‘Ppvyla xwpa by St. Luke, 
who seems to have always used this form of desig- 
nating the various regions of the province (but 
those who prefer to treat Ppvyla as a noun in 18% 
may take the same sense from the noun as from 


* gave asin Ao 277; Thuc, vi. 65 and 104; Herod. i. 76. 

fixarevrepyny piytevapiov, Sterrett, Kpigraphic Journey, 
No. 92, who wrongly alters to [Alry.; Prof. O. Hirschfeld 
accepts the reading given above (and in the copy), see Berlin 
Akad, Sitzungaber, 1893, p. 421. 

tIn that passage the two parts of Lycaonia (Galatica and 
Antiochiana) are opposed to each other under the names 
Lycaonia and Antiochiana ; they retained distinct names in the 
2nd century, but evidently great variety existed in the way of 
designating them, and Ptolemy selects an ill-fitting pair of 
names. 

§ Strabo, who very rarely uses the common article to hold two 
nouns together (an example, however, in p. 388), repeata the 
article with the second meinber. 

netrnve has two other forms, much rarer, xéAweus vdy v4 
"Adpiarixdy xai rév Tuppyvinév, p. 923 16 Kpyrixdy mai Bix edundy 
xai Lapdaoy tidayos Balia ieri, p. 69. In the latter class we can 
usually see the intention to treat the whole ag o unity made 
up of several parts; and the example quoted is so harsh as to 
be eye in text (if correct, the grammar is much worse 
than Strabo’s averajre). 

q The author of Ac 1823 speaks from the point of view of a 
person in the country, placing himself alongside of St. Paul. 
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Spvyla with xdpa understood, for in the inscrip- 
tions of Antioch the noun is often used to desig- 
nate Galatic Phrygia [C/Z iii. Suppl. 6818, 6819), 
and St. Luke may be allowed to speak as the 
people of Antioch wrote). Ac 18%, then, implies 
‘he made a mission tour* through the Galatic 
region (Derbe and Lystra) and the Phrygian 
(Iconium and Antioch), stablishing all the dis- 
ciples (in all the Galatian Churches).’ + 

Ac 16° is more complicated. It describes the 
journey from Lystra onwards, .¢. through Galatic 

hrygia. Had the expression been riv dpvylav 
xwpav, there would have been Joss doubt; but the 
author, wishing to bring out with minute accuracy 
that his meaning was restricted to the Galatic part 
of the large country of Phrygia, added a second 
adjective to express ‘the Region that is Phrygian 
and Galatic,’ t.e. ‘which was geographically 
Phrygia, but politically Galatia.’ The verse, then, 
implies ‘they made a mission tour* through the 
Phrygo-Galatic Region (Iconium and Antioch), (but 
no farther], because they were forbidden to speak 
the word in Asia (which they entered immediately 
on going onward from Antioch).’ 

It is objected that this view is too complicated 
and artificial; but the complicacy arises from our 
being forced to write a lost page of history con- 
cerning an obscure corner of the empire, before we 
can interpret the language of an author who 
assumes an we aro as familiar as he was with 
the terminology of hisown time. Asterius, bishop 
of Amasia in Pontus Galaticus 400 A.D., under- 
stood 18” exactly in this way, for in paraphrasing 
it he uses the words, rhv Auxaovlay kal ras rijs 
Povylas odes (Jom. viii, Migne, Patrolog. Gree, 
vol. xl.). ‘This testimony of a man familiar with 
the topography of Asia Minor should have great 
weight; and Zahn is not justified in setting it 
aside as a false inference, into which Asterius was 
betrayed by taking Antioch in Ac 18*7 as Pisidian 
Antioch. Asterius places the journey through 
Lycaonia and Phrygia immediately before the 
visit to Asian (Ac 19), and therefore evidently 
understood r}v Tadarichy xwpay cal Povyiay in that 
sense. No mere error about Antioch explains such 
a rendering of 18%, We have here a distinct testi- 
mony by an ancient authority in favour of the 
view stated in this section. W. M. Ramsay. 


GALATIANS (l'a\drat), used only in Gal 3!. 

I. According to the majority of scholars, it denotes 
the people of Galatia Proper, a mixed population, 
consisting of a minority descended from the three 
Gaulish tribes, and a large majority of the ancient 
ed eS Phrygians west a the Halys, Cappa- 

ocians east of that river, with an intermixture 
of Greeks, Romans, and Jews. In the great cities, 
such as Ancyra, the Phrygians, etc., probably con- 
stituted the overwhelining majority, while Gauls 
were found there only as a small aristocratic caste ;s 
but in country parts the Gauls wero more numerous, 
That is the usual sense of the term G., and needs 
no proof. Qn the character of these Gauls, their 
position as a small conquering caste of barbarians 
among & more numerous and more educated 
population, and their relation to that older popula- 
tion, see GALATIA I. 

The general po ulation of North Galatia was 
ainiiied up as Galatai in ordinary ancient usage. 
But this term had no ethnological implication ; it 
did not mean that the people so designated were 


* On this sense of 3:,A0sv, see Hxpositor, May 1895, p. 385 ff. 

¢ Such ig the reading of RV, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, 
eto. But probably Lightfoot was right (Biblical Essays, p. 236), 
that the TR and AV represent the correct reading here. 

{ This cannot justly be interpreted as describing any other 
country than the region of Antioch, Apollonia, and Iconium ; 
but Salmon, while translating by these words ante pre them as 
describing part of Galatia Proper (Smith, DB p. 1105). 


all of Gallic descent, for it is doubtful whether so 
much as five per cent. of the total population was 
of Gallic origin, and it is prastieally certain that, 
in the great cities, an even smaller proportion ot 
the population was of Gallic descent.* The name 
Galatai meant really no more than ‘people of 
Galatia,’ thongh the usual ethnological fiction 
crept in, and Phrygians and Greeks were feigned 
to be of the three tribes, just as the composite 
province Asia was called an @6vos (see p. 87>). It is 
quite unjustifiable to suppose that the Churches 
addressed by St. Paul, even if they were situated 
in North-Galatian cities, consisted of persons of 
Gallic blood to any important extent: the proba. 
bility is that such Galatian Christians anit be to 
a very large extent free from any mixture of Gallic 
blood. Only in that form of the North-Galatian 
theory which is advocated by Dr. Zéckler is it 
admissible to suppose that the Christian Galatians 
were to some extent Gauls (seo p. 81, 8tf.). The 
historical review given under GALATIA, and the 
authorities quoted there, furnish the proof of the 
statements here made. 

The origin of the peculiar Greek word Taddrns 
is doubtful; it probably arose among the Greek 
settlers on the Gallic coast at Massalia or Massilia, 
and means, according to Holder (Sprachschatz), 
‘noble,’ while Galli means ‘ warlike.’ Three terms 
occur in Greek writers, and it was only at a later 
period and in a half-hearted way that a distinction 
was drawn between laddrat as the people of 
Galatia in Asia, PdAdo as the people oF Gaul or 
France, and KéArat as the generic name of all 
cognate tribes whether fonnd in these two coun- 
tries or elsewhere; the last of these distinctions, 
which is universal among modern writers, can 
hardly be traced, even in embryo, among the 
ancients (though the use of KedArixos in Strab. vii. 
5. 2, p. 314, approximates to it); but the Romans 
began sooner to appreciate the convenience of the 
distinction between Galli and Galatw in political 
usage, and the geographers adopted it from them 
by ¢ oer (traces of it appear in Strabo). 

II, It 1s maintained by other scholars, that, 
corresponding to the term Galatia Provincia, 
there was a Roman term Galate, indicating the 
body of provincials. It was necessary in official 
and legal usage to have a term designating the 
entire population of a province; and the term was 
always the ethnic derived from the official name 
of the province. Thus all the inhabitants of 
Africa were Afri (e.g. Juvenal, viii. 120; Pliny, 
ne ii. 1). 2), of Hispania Batica Beetict (Pliny, 

pist, ili, 9. 3, etc.), and so on, even though 
several nations inhabited each province, some of 
which, e.g. Carthaginians or Greeks, regarded 
themselves as far superior to barbarian Afri, ete. 
The Romans nsed these generic terms when it 
was necessary to describe as a class the whole 
population; but ‘the same writer who at one 
time and from one point of view summed up the 
population of Sicilia Provincia as Siculi, would at 
another time and for another purpose pvintedly 
emphasize the Greek character and origin of the 
people of Syracuse or Messana,’ and would dis- 
tinguish them from the Siculi as a different race.t 
Similarly, the term Galate was for purposes of 
goneralization employed by the Romans to sum 
up the entire population of the province Galatia ;t 
but its use in this way is determined by the pur- 


* Slaves Sosias, Maiphateis, etc., called Tasdéras in Delphic 
inscriptions, are by race Phrygian (Eapositor, August 1898). 

+ See Studia Biblica, iv. p. 26 ff., for a fuller discussion (which, 
according to Zahn [Hinlewtung, p. 130), ‘ausfihrlich und tiber- 
zeugend handelt hievon’). 

{ For example, Tacitus speaks of levies from the provinces of 
Galatia and Cappadocia, sometimes as habiti per Galatiam 
Cappadociamque dilectus (Ann. xiii. 85), sometimes, with his 
usual love of variation in language, as Galatarum Cappa- 
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ose and views of the speaker. ‘Three points are 
involved in this use of the term: (1) the speaker or 
writer is generalizing about a set of inhabitants of 
the province ; (2) he has not in mind any thought 
of the racial character—as Phryvians, Pisidians, 
Galatians, etc.—of the persous addressed ; (3) he 
is speaking from the Roman point of view. All 
these three points are united in Gal 3}. (1) St. 
Paul is addressing in a generalizing style people of 
two cities in Phrygia and two in Lyenonia, viz. the 
members of the four ‘Churches of Galatia.’ If it 
is possible to speak of the ‘Churches of Galatia,’ 
it must from the same point of view be possible to 
classify the members as ‘Galatians.’ (2) There is 
here no thought of racial character, only of classify- 
ing a group of towns by their common character, 
and no common characteristic lies so near as their 
common foman relation. The policy of Rome was 
to prevent the subject cities from uniting with one 
another, and to unite them all closely to herself ; 
and their Roman relationship exists only in virtue 
of their forming part of a Roman province. Hence 
analogies from modern divisions, such as English 
counties, which opponents of this interpretation of 
the term G. bring forward, are inapposite: a 
native of an Enghsh county does not rank as a 
Briton in virtue of his belonging to the county, 
but a native of the province Galatia ranked as a 
member of the Roman Empire in virtue of his 
belonging to the province. Similarly, a modern 
povemor might sum up members of & Society with 

ranches in New Brunswick and Ontario as 
‘Canadians,’ though even here the parallel is not 
complete, for New Brunswick was a part of the 
British Kmpire before it was federated with 
Canada, but Lycaonia was governed by a native 

rince before it was incorporated in the province 

alatia, (3) Paul, the civis Romanus, naturally 
spoke from the Ruman point of view. His whole 
career shows how thoroughly he accepted the 
existing political facts and inculcated loyal sub- 
mission to the reigning power. Ife classified his 
Churches according to the provinces, Achaia, 
Maccdonia, Asia, Galatia. Especially after the 
decision in favour of religious freedom pronounced 
by Gallio, he recognized, also, that the liberal 
Koman administration was his ally against the 
Jews. * But, from the outset, the Dieliae teach- 
Ing was, a3 a practical force in society, tending to 
produce certain results, which the Roman olicy 
also aimed at, viz. (1) spread of the Greek lan- 
guage as being used in the Christian books; 
(2) revolt against the power of the great religious 
centres with their colleges of priests ; (3) educa- 
tion of the people; (4) development of a feeling 
of unity among members of different nations, @.e. 
destruction of national separation. + 

But would the people of Pisidia and Lycaonia be 
willing to accept tho title Galatwe? It has been 
maintained that this is incredible, and that the 
burden of proof lics with those who assert that the 
names Lycaonian or Pisidian or Phrygian would 
ever be disowned by natives of that country. But 
two of the four Churches were in Roman cities, 
Colonie Romane; to judge from the analogy of 
colonia Corinth with its numerous Roman names 
(sce CORINTH, p. 480°), there were almost certainly 
some Romans in the Churches: conld these be 
addressed as Lycaonians? And the non-Roman 
population of a colonia shared in the honour of 
documque auailia (Ann. xv. 6); and Syncellus, depending on 
an older authority, after mentioning the province Galatia, says 
that Augustus imposed taxes on the G., obviously meaning the 
whole people of the province. 

* From this point of view, the composition of Gal should be 
pisced after the trial before Gallio, rather than (as Zahn, Kin- 
( eae 12, puts it) before that event: perhaps at Antioch 


; 5 aD Zahn, Finlettung, § 11, A 4 (St. Paul the Trav. p. 


their city. The provincials, with Oriental facility, 
adopted the Roman ideas and titles, and learned 
to contemn the uneducated barbarians outside the 
pale of the empire, to pride themselves on being 
civilized and Romanized, and to adopt as inarks of 
honour Roman names: thus the four Pauline 
Churches were at Claudio-Derbe, Colonia Julia 
Felix Gemina Lystra (sometimes with exagyerated 
Roman feeling, Lustra), Clandio-Iconium,* and 
Colonia Cesarcia Antiochin. To cities which were 
oud of titles like these, it is surely beyond 
dispute that the national names, Phrygian or 
Lycaonian or Pisidian, were far less honourable 
than the provincial title. Among the Romans a 
national designation, Phryx, Afer, Syrus, ete., 
was & slave’s name; and among both Greeks and 
Romans the Phiryyians were known as a race of 
slaves.t The Roman Empire, moreover, which 
brought peace and fair government after centuries 
of war and oppression, was immensely popular in 
the Asiatic provinces. 

Accordingly, the possibility that St. Paul should 
address a group of Christians tn two Roman colonies 
and two half-Romanized cities of the province 
Galatia as ‘ Galatians,’ must be admitted. Whether 
he actually did so, is a matter of interpretation of 
Gal and Acts. 

The general type of religion and manners among 
the popwation of the Phrygian and Lycaonian 
cities seeins to have been much the same: it was 
found also in the great North-Galatian cities 
like Ancyra and Pessinus (see GALATIA I.); and 
the Gentiles addressed in Gal, Eph, Col are of 
that type. A highly elaborate religious system 
reigned over the country. Superstitious devotion 
to an artificial system of rules, and implicit obedi- 
ence to the directions of the priests (cf. Gal 43)), 
were universal amon the uneducated native 
population, The priestly hicrarchy at the great 
religious centres, Aiera, expounded the will of the 
god to his worshippers.t Thus the government 
was & theocracy; and the whole ayetein, with its 
propiictss priests, religious law, punishinents inflicted 

y the god for infractions of the ceremonial law, 
warnings and threats, and the set of superstitious 
minutiz, presented a remarkable and real resem- 
blance in external type to the old Jewish ceremonial 
and religious rule. [tis not until this is proper! 
apprehended that Gal 43" becomesclear and natural. 
Paul in that passage implies that the Judaizing 
movenient of the Christian Galatians is a recurrence 
to their old heathen type. After being set free from 
the bonds of ahard ceremonial law, they were putting 
themselves once more into the bonds of another 
ceremonial law, equally hard. In their action 
they were showing themselves senseless (dvéyrot, 
Gal 3!), devoid of the educated mind that could 
perceive the real nature of things. There is an 
intentional emphasis in the juxtaposition of dvéyros 
with Iaddra, for it was the more educated pany 
opposed to the native superstition, that would most 
warmly welcome the provincial title; hence the 
address, ‘senseless G.,’ already anticipates the 
longer expostulation (4°"), ‘G. who are ae 
from the educated standard to the ignorance anc 
superstition of the native religion.’ 

‘urther, the great strength of the Jews in the 
cities of South Galatia and Sonth Phrygia had 
roduced a peculiar mixed type of religion. The 
hrygian religion of Sabazios formed the founda- 
tion on which this mixed type was built up. 


* Created a colonia by Hadrian; older authoritica say it was 
made a colonia by Claudius, and Zahn (Hinleitung, p. 1386) 
wrongly follows them. 

+ As Mommsen points out, the national designation as 
Lycaonian or Phrygian was the servile designation applied 
to slavea, horses, and marines (classiarit), who were originally 
servile (Hermes, 1884, p. 33 ff.). 

$ Citves and Bishoprica of Phrygia, i. 184 ff., 147 ff., 04 ff., eta, 
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-‘Sabazios was identified with the Jewish Sabaoth ; 
and the Most High God (@eds tycoros) was adored 
in a form strongly influenced by Jewish elements, 
but yet in many cases indubitably pagan. Purely 
Jewish references to the 0cds tyros also occur, 
and are to be distinguished from the mixed 
worship. Considerable sections of the Phrygian 
people, especially in the centre and south, were 
affected by the semi-Jewish, semi-pagan cult ; and, 
as M. Cumont observes in his admirable paper, 
Hypsistos (Supplément ala Revue de Cinstruction 
publ, en Belg. 1897): ‘ces milicux, tout pénétrés 
didées bibliques sans ¢tre étroitement attaches a 
la loi judaiqne, constituaient un terrain fécond 
pour la prédication chrétieonne, et l'on s’explique 
micux, en tenant compte de cette situation, que 
la foi nouvelle, ait opéré plus de conversions en 
Asie Mineure, que dans toute autre révion.’? The 
remark which M. Cumont makes about Asia Minor 
in gencral applies with most force to those districts 
where the Jews were specially strong. See also 
Cities and Bishopries of Phrygia, i. pp. 667-676, 
also pp. 888, 533, 538, 566, ete. ; Schitrer in Theol. 
Littztg. 1897, p. 506. W. M. RAMSAY. 


GALATIANS, EPISTLE TO THE.—i. AurHor- 
siuir.—The Pauline origin of this Epistle has never 
been called in question by a critic of first-rate 
importance, nil until ey has never been 
questioned at all. In the early part of the 2nd 
cent. it formed a part of Marcion’s Apostolicon. 
A little later it was included in the Syr. and Old 
Lat. VSS, and was recognized by the Muratorian 
Canon, It is cited as the work of St. Paul by 
Irenseus (1. vi. 5, Wt. xvi. 3, Ve xxi. 1), by Cle- 
ment of Alexandria (Sérgm. ii. 16); and it is 
quoted by Justin Martyr (Dial. ce. 95; Orrtio, 5) 
and by Athenagoras (Legatio, e. 16). And while 
the echoes of its language which have been detected 
in Clement, Barnabas, Iynatius, and Ilermas, are 
sumewhat dull and doubtful, a clear reference 
to the Ep. oceurs in Polycarp (Phil. 5), elddres ody 
Sri 6 eds oF puxrnplterae (Gal 67), and almost cer- 
tainly in the words (ce. 3), #res éorly pajtnp mdvrev 
nua (cf. Gal 4%), 

The internal evidence is irresistible. It has 
been felt that it is a real person who speaks in 
the Ep., a person engaged with earnestness and 
vehcmence In a critical conflict. A Paulinist of 
the 2nd cent. would not be likely to dwell upon the 
fact that his master’s apostleship had been called in 
question, or to represent some of his carliest and 
most highly prized conquests from heathenism as 
slipping through his fingers. Esp. does the subject 
discussed in the Ep. speak for its carly date. It is 
a aaah tract, a contribution to a controversy 
Which was raging at the time of its appearance. 
As Gloél says, it is not a sermon, it is not a 
treatise, it is a sword-cut, delivered in the hour of 
piealest danger by a combatant who is assaulted 

y determined foes. The question, then, is, When 
was there any risk of Gentile Christians being 
compelled to submit to circumcision? It is idle to 
look for such a danger in any generation subse- 
quent to the year A.D. 70. Before that time there 
already existed throughout the empire strong 
Gentile churches of uncireumeised FST An 
if this letter is part of a conflict against real and 
not imaginary dangers, a place must be found for it 
in the earliest years of Gentile admission to the 
Christian Church. It can surprise no one that this 
admission should have been won only by conflict. 
To discard Mosaism might well seem to the Jews 
to be equivalent to discarding religion. The sur- 
pieine thing is that the Gentiles were lcd to 
iberty by a Hebrew of the Hebrews. But what 
brought St. Paul to the front was not mercly that 
he had been appointed Apostle and Defender of 
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the Faith to the Gentiles, but much more that he 
perceived that this was a conflict involving the 
very existence of Christianity. Was Christ suili- 
cient for salvation, or must other things be added ? 
This was the question which St. Paul saw to be 
involved in the question of circumcision. To his 
eye it was an alternative, Circmueision or the 
Cross. And this Ep. bears upon it the marks of 
having been written in the very heat of this con- 
flict. But if so, then it can have procceded froin 
no other hand than that of the man whose life was 
spent in the service and defence of the Gentiles. 


The first assault vpon its authenticity was made by Bruno 
Bauer in 1850 (Krittk der Paul. Briefe). This critic maintained 
that it was a compilation from Ro and Co, intended to correct 
the false impression of St. Paul conveyed by the Acts. In 1886 
Tierson and Naber published their Veristmilia. Laccram condi- 
tionem NT penis tddustrarunt et ab origine repetierunt 
(Ainstelodami), which has been well rendered ‘The NT in 
Tatters.’ They allege that the Epistles known as Pauline were 
really compiled by Paulus Episcopus (Paul the Bishop), who 
made use Of letters or parts of Ietters which had already been 
addressed to Gentile churches by a missionary of reformed and 
spiritualized Judaism, This theory discredited jts authors 
rather than the Epp. of Paul. (Sce Steck, Der Galaterbrief ; 
Kuenen, 7AT, xx. (1886) 491 1¥., included in the Gesamnvelte 
Abhandlungen, tr4 by Budde, 1894, pp. 330-369; Van Manen in 
the Jahrbicher fiir Protest. Theol. 1887; Zahn in Zeitachrift f. 
Kirohliche Wissenachaft, 1880). Loman (Quuwstiones Pauling, 
Amsterdam, 1882-86) supposed that the four great Epistles of 
St. Paul were written in his name to recommend universatlistic 
Christianity in opp. to the original Christianity, which had been 
a Jewish Messianic movement centring in a mythical Jesus. 
Paul was not wholly mythical, but the canonical Paul was, 

Scarcely more serjoua or plausible than those assaults was 
that of Rudolf Steck of Bern, who, in 1888, published at Berlin 
his small volume, entitled Der Galaterbrief nach seiner Echthett 
untersucht nebst kritischen Bemerkungen zu den paulinischen 
Hauptbricfen. In this publication Steck aimed at proving 
that the sketch of primitive church history offered by the 
Tubingen schoo] was as little in correspondence with fact as the 
outline given in the Bk of Ac, and that the four principal Epp. 
of St. Paul are as little entitled to be considered genuine as the 
smaller Epp. Baur had contented himself with saying, ‘There 
has never been the slightest suspicion cast upon these four Epp. 
They bear on themselves so incontestably the character of Pauline 
origonality that it jy not possible for critical doubt to be exer- 
cixcd upon them with any show of reason.’ Very good, says 
Steck, but where does Banr Icarn the marks of * Paulne origin: 
ality’? Is he not perilously near a petttio princtpit? He rejects 
Ac asa true picture of Paul’s character: whence, then, does he 
receive the true impression? Accordingly, Steck applies to Gal 
the Tiibingen method, and finds that it ia not genuine. Much 
bas been derived from Ro, but it betrays a more fully developed 
Paulinism; and tha borrowed expressions appear in Gal as 
stones from an old house built into a new wall, The date must 
be subsequent to a.b, 70, because Jerus. is said to bein bondage (}). 
The inviting of attention to the lange letters in which Paul 
writes is a inanifest attempt to palm off the Ep. as Pauline. 
This criticism was answered from the Tubingen side by Holsten 
and Holtzmann; but by far the most cffective reply is to be 
found in Gloél’s Die jiingste Kritik des Galaterbriefes auf thre 
Rerechtigung gepriéft (Eylangen, 1890), See also Linde:mann’s 
Die Echthett der Paulinischen Haupthriefe gegen Steck's Um- 
sturzversuch vertheidigt. Steck was followed by Volter, who 
attempted to show (Die Komposition d. Paul. Hauptbriefe, 
Tubingen, 1890) that Gal is spurious and dependent on Ro 
and land 2 Co. [A full account of these assnults upon the 
genuineness and integrity of Gal is given by Knowling in hig 
Witness of the Epistles, pp. 133-243. See also Clemen, Die 
Hinheitlichkett der Pat. Briefe (Gottingen, 1804), pp. 100- 
125; and, on the other side, van Manen in /xpos. Ztmes, Feb., 
March, April, 1898). 


ii. THE PERSONS ADDRESSED.—These ure desig- 
nated (1%) ‘the churches of Galatia.’ Alone among 
the Epp. of St. Paul this is addressed, not to an in- 
dividual or to any single church, but to a group 
of churches. Where are we to look for these 
churches? Tor the name ‘Galatia’ has a wider 


and a narrower application (see GALATIA). Are 
‘the churches of G.’ to be songht for in the geo- 


graphically limited district inhabited by the Celtic 
Galatians, or in the wider region comprehended 
in the Rom. province, G.? The majority of critics 
hold that as in the Bk of Ac the term G. is used in 
the narrower sense to denote the district of G. 
proper, or original, so this Ep. is addressed to 
the churches of that remote country, which prob- 
ably existed in the towns of Ancyra, Pessinus. 
Germa, and Tavium in the N., and not to the 
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churches of Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe 
in the 8. Such is the opinion, eg., of Weiss, 
Lipsius, Sieffert, Lightfoot, Davidson, and Godet. 
On the other hand, the claims of provincial G. 
have been advocated by such critics as Renan and 
Perrot in France; Mynster, Weizsiicker, Hausrath, 
Zahn, and Pileiderer in Germany. And _ thus 
opinion has recently been reinforced by the ad- 
hesion of Prof. W. M. Ramsay, whose personal 
knowledge of Asia Minor and acquaintance with 
its history lend great weight to his judgment. 


Thore are three sources from which hao upon this questlon 
may be sought: the Bk of Ac, the other Pauline Epp., and this 
Epistle Itself. In the Bk of Ac (13!4-1424) we es a pretty 
full account of the foundation of churches in 8. G., although it 
is to be noted that the writer uses the cethnographical uames, 
Lycaonia and Pisidia, and not the pohtical designation of the 
district, G@. On the other hand, no account is given nor any 
notico taken of the founding of churches In N. G. And this 
silence is not sufficiently accounted for by the fact that at the 
tiie of the presumed founding of these churches St. Luke was 
not St. Paul's companion, for other events of which St. Luke was 
not an eye-witness are fully described. But if St. Luke joined St. 
Paul immediately after the apostle had been so warmly received 
and so successfully engaged in N. G., as by the hypothesis he had 
been, then certainly it is strange that no notice should be taken 
of so remarkable a mission. No sure conclusion can be based on 
this silence, but it is more likely that a letter should have been 
addressed to churches regarding which we have some infonna- 
tlon than to those of which St. Luke tells us nothing. For it is 
to be considercd that St, Luke must have known the intense 
interest which St. Paul took in the churches thus addressed, and 
would naturally have informed himself and others about them. 

The passayeo in the Bk of Ac Seu in which St. Paul's route 
from Derbe and Lystra to Troas is described, has been claimed 
both by the advocates of the N. G. and by the upholders of 
the 8, G. theory. According to Ramsay (Church tn Kom. 
Amp. pp. 74-111), this Journey was described hy one who wrote 
under the {immediate influence of St. Paul himsolf. It must 
therefore be accepted as exact and intelligible. Antioch in 
Pisidia may bo taken as the starting-point, for probably it was 
while in that city, and while he was making arrangements for 
passing westwards through Asia to Ephesus, that it was made 

lain to hin that he inust not at this time proclain: Christ 
n Asia. Instead of going W., therefore, he turned to tho N. 
‘And they passed through Phrygia and the region of G.,’ and 
80 reached Mysia. Now, it is not to be denied that if any one 
was 60 minded it was possible to go from Antioch to Pessinus 
in G., and from Peasinus to Germa, and at that point to form 
the design of entering Bithynia. But fn this case the force of 
the topoyraphical notice, that it was when they had coine over 
ara Mysta that they proposed to cnter Bithynia, is entirely 
ost. 

Accordingly, Prof. Ramsay proposes another route, following 
the road which runs N.W., and not the road which runs N.F, 
This road would have led St. Paul and his party into Bithynia, 
but when they came so fur N. as to be opposite Mysia, that is to 
say, as to have It lying tothelr left, ‘the Spirit of Jesus suffered 
thom not’ to enter Bithynia, and therefore, turning to the W., 
they skirted the southern border of Mysia, and so caine to Troas. 
Certainly, this gives a route that has great DOP AD HY in its 
favour. For (1) any one proposing to go from Lystra and Derbe 
to Bithynia would naturally go by the road passing through 
Dorylaion, and from this road, or any part of it, it would be out 
of the way to enter G. proper. An I) to use Prof. Ramsay's 
words, ‘From G. no possible route to Bithynia could be 
said to bring a traveller to a point ‘over against Mysia,’ still 
less ‘to the frontier of Mysia.’, Another strong point in favour 
of this route and undclayed journey is this, that in vv.6.7 (Ac 
16) a single definite journey is described. The statement, ‘ They 

assed through Phrygia... and when they came opposite 

ysia,’ seems to leave no room for any such mission in G. aa is 
reduired by the N. Gal. theory. It is not easily credible that 
had St. Paul intercalated into this journey a digression east- 
wards of about 800 miles into N. G., so important a mission 
would have been passed over in silence. 

This theory, however, implica a rendering and a construc- 
tion of Ac 166 to which exception has been taken. This verse, 
as lt standy in modern editions, rends thus: 3aGov 3b ray 
Ppvyiay nal Tedrarindy xdpar, xwduilvres ved cou Aysou Tvevpenros 
AaAjaas Tov Adyow iv on "Acie. Prof. Ramsay contends that 
Ppvyiay is here an adj., not a substantive, and that the designa- 
tion viv... xépayv means ‘the country to which the epithets 
Phrygian and Galatic apply,’ ‘the Phrygo-Galatle territory.’ 
This country, Phryyia-Galatica, lies in the southern part of the 
Rom. province G., and includes Iconium, Lystra, and Antioch 
of Pisidia. But in the only other parsazes in which St. Luke 
inentions Phrygia (Ac 210 and 18%) ho uses fpuyie aa a sub- 
stantive. In the latter of these passazes the expression s%v 
Tadrarixiy xopar xei Ppvyier throws light on 166. It may be 
inferred that in both passages he had the sano tract of country 
in viow, and that as in 184 dpuy/a ig a substantive, so it fs 
in 166, And as it {a grammatically possible to render the dis- 

uted phrase ‘Phrygia and the Gal. country,’ {t becomes very 
oubtful whether Prof. Ramsay’s rendering is tenable. 

It has algo been supposed that the use of the phrase ‘ the Gal. 
country,’ and the avoidance of the simple ‘Galatia,’ implies or 


surgests that St. Luke may have wished thus to indicate that 
he was speaking of the whole land that could be called ‘Gala- 
tian,’ rather than of the smaller country which originally wae 
known as G. This is plausible. But it may be that the writer 
wished to indicate that rural districts as well as cities were 
evangelized by St. Paul (see 148). 

Again, Prof. Ramsay’s construction requires a somewhat 
unisual and difficult relation of the participle xwAvéivrss to the 
main verb 8:7A0ev. The natural construction undoubtedly is 
that which RV has adopted, involving that St. Paul and the 
rest passed eget te Phrygia and G. in consequence of having 
been prevented from preaching In Asia, But Prof. Ramsay 
maintains that the sequence of the verbs as they sland tn the 
sentence is the sequence of time: ‘(1) they went through the 
Phrygo-Galatic land ; (2) they were forbidden to speak in Asia; 
(3) they came over against Mysia; (4) they essayed to go into 
Bithynia; (5) the Spirit suffered them not; (6) they passed 
through Mysia; (7) they caine to Troas.’ 

In this uncertainty the suggestion of Dr. Gifford (L.rpositor, 
July 1894) is worthy of consideration, He supposes that the 
Vhrygian and Gal, country is the borderland between the two 
countries, the E. edge of Phrygia and the W. strip of G. Leav- 
ing Antioch, St. Paul, instead of going W. to Ephesus in Asia 
as apparently he had intended, went northwards through the 
Phrygian-Gal, borderland with the purpose of entering Bithynia ; 
but when he caine opposite Mysia he was compelled to turn W. 
to the coast. 

In the other Epp. of St. Paul we find one significant allusion 
to ‘the churches of G.,’ 1 Co 161 ‘Concerning the collection for 
the saints as I gave order unto the churches of G., 80 do ye.’ 
Now, if by this designation we are to understand the churches 
of N. G. exclusively, then how is it that the churches of the 8S. 
which he so repeatedly visited and cherished, were not included 
in this great scheme of beneficence? On this allusion to ‘the 
churches of Q.’ Dr. Plummer has the following just observation ; 
‘We are not entitled to conchide that because St. Luke, when 
historically relating the course of 8t. Paul’s journeys, describes 
the places visited by their precise geoyraphical designations, St, 
Panl nay not have used the word G. in a wide sense when in 
want of a word to include all the churches which he had founded 
in the Ron. province of G. In fact, if he had wished to include 
under one designation the churches of Antioch, Iconium, Derbe, 
and Lystra, together possibly with others in the adjacent 
district, it is hard to say what other term he could have used. 
There is... no certain evideuce that St. Paul founded churches 
iu G. proper ; if hedid, these, of course, would be included among 
the churches of G, But the question is whether we are bound to 
understand St. Pantl’s use of the word as excluding all churches 
save those of G. proper? Now, it is not likely either that 
when he was organizing a collection for the poor Christians of 
Jerus., he would oinit to ee to the churches itr the Gal. 
prove with which his relations were so intimate, or that 
1@ would leave those churches unnicntioned when writing to 
Corinth.’ 

In the Ep. itself (41315) there occurs an allusion to the 
circumstances in which he first preached the gospel to the 
churches now addressed, oidars 81s 3s’ aoOivscey ous capxos 
tunyythicauny uu ro spotspov, Which can only mean, ‘you know 
that it was on account of an infirmity of my ficsh I formerly 
preached to you.’ This statement fimplies that he was weak 
and ill when in the district referred to, and that but for this 
weakness he would not have preached in it. Prof. Ramsay in- 

eniously construes the situation thus: While on his first 
Souracy St. Paul caught a fever at Peryga, and as its natural 
cure a change to the higher and purer air of Antioch was pre- 
scribed, He reached Antioch with traces of illness upon him, 
and with liability to its recurrence. This {sy possible; but may 
not the ‘weakness’ have been connected with the stoning he 
suffered at Lystra? It was after this stoning, which must have 
left very obvious narks upon him, that he preached in Derbe, 
Lystra itself, Iconfum, and Antioch (Ac 141923). In this case 
as in the course of events suggested by Prof. Ramsay, +6 
Tporipoy receives its proper sense, ‘ou the former of my two 
Visits.’ 

Bunt whatever the weakness was, and however incurred, the 
fact remains that it afforded hi an opportunity of preaching in 
a district where he had no intention of preaching: @ district 
therefore, which lay on the road to some more attractive field 
of operation. Now, it will scarcely do to say that G. proper lay 
on the ruad to nowhere, for, as we have seen, St. Paul had a 
deslre to enter Bithynia, and might, because debarred from Asia, 
have chosen to pass through the western edge of G. on his way 
to the more northern province, It seems, therefore, as easy to 
construe this expression in keeping with the N. Galatian theory 
as with the S. Galatian. 

We find from the Ep. itself that emissaries from Jerus. had 
appeared among the Gal. churches, and it has been argued that 
such persons would scarcely have penetrated so far into the 
interior of Asia Minor as the N. Gal. thoory supposes. But this 
is both to misconceive the accessibility of the region and to 
underrate the eager propagandism of the Jew and the antipathy 
to St. Paul. It is more to the purpose to point to 6! and to 
find in it an allusion to the circumcision of Timothy, which was 
well known atnong the 8. Gal, churches, and might naturally 
be used ag a handle against St. Paul,and a ground of charging 
him with inconsistency. 


*The Greek Interpreters understood the defsvsia of per- 
secution. Theodoret, ¢.9., saya: xalres woAAny igees ini vou 
Then Fes KTiiav, winiCesves mal oT pIBreipsres mai fupian bwemiven 
Saved. 
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The internal evidence which the Ep. bears, that {t was ad- 
dressed to Celts, cannot be regarded as trustworthy. Lightfoot 
and others have collected very interesting notices of the Celtic 
character, their sensuousness and impulsiveness, and go forth, 
and have adduced from the Ep. illustrations of these qualities 
which are certainly striking. But although these might serve 
as corroborative evidence to an otherwise strong arguinent, the 
insecurity of founding upon them is at once apparent when it is 
considered how difficult it is to grasp national character, and 
when we reflect that the Celtic character produces types 80 
diverse as the Irish, the Welsh, and the Highlanders of Scot- 


iii, OCCASION OF THE ErisTLE.—The Galatians 
had received St. Paul with extraordinary demon- 
strations of friendliness (4!5), They had felicitated 
themselves on their good fortune in having him 
for their guest, and they had received his gospel 
as a messuve from heaven, or as if Christ Jesus 
Himself had come among them (4!4), Churches 
had been formed, and they ‘ran bravely’ (5°). 
That a second visit had been paid to these churches 
before this letter was written, is the natural infer- 
ence from some expressions which occur init. The 
1d wpérepoy of 4° might merely mean ‘formerly,’ 
and not definitely ‘on the former of two occa- 
sions’; neither is the expression of the 16th 
verse decisive (Ware ExOpos tudy yéyova ddnbetwy 
wuiv), for it is possible that in these words he might 
be merely alluding to the change of feeling to- 
wards him produced by the representations of 
his enemies, or anticipating the resentment this 
letter itself wight occasion. But when he uses 
such expressions as those which occur in 1° 
and 6%, and which point to emphatic warnings 
uttered when he was among them, it would appear 
that such warnings are incongruous with the cir- 
cumstances of his first visit, and must be referred 
toa second, when he perceived symptoms of de- 
fection from the gospel he had proclaimed. 

The synptoms he had observed rapidly de- 
veloped. They were moving away from the free 
standing of faith to the bondage of the law; they 
were being circumcised, observing days and new 
moons and other seasons, and returning to the 
weak and beggarly elements from which St. Paul 
believed they had escaped (184% §*), In this 
retrograde movement St. Paul sees a renunciation 
of grace, a virtual renunciation of Christ (5'). He 
still tried to persuade himself that irreparable 
damayre had not yet been done (5); but assuredly 
the evil leaven was working among them, and ‘a 
little leaven leaveneth the whole lump’ (5°). 

This sad change had been wrought by the 
Judaizing party, and apparently in great part by 
one indicia. This individual seems to have 
been a personage of some distinction. He exerted 
a fascinating power over the Galatians (3'), and 
ad claimed to speak with authority (1%). 

nether St. Paul actua ly knew him is doubtful 
(see 5° dors day 7, and 5’ and 3!): that he knew 
him by name may be taken for granted. 

No special reason need be sought to account for 
the Judaizing party having emissaries in G. The 

uestion of the relation of Gentile Christians to 
the Jewish law was sure, sooner or later, to emerge 
in every church in which there were any Jewish 
Christians. Must a Gentile enter Christianity 
through Judaism? and to what extent is the 
Mosaic law binding on Gentiles ?—these questions 
must be answered, and the battle between legalism 
and liberty fought through to the end. Super- 
ficially, the Judaizers, who maintained that to 
become a Christian a man must also become a 
Jew, had a great deal to say for themselves. The 
law was a divine institution. The promises had 
been given to Abraham and his seed. The Messiah 
was the Messiah of the Jews. Jesus Himself had 
been circumcised, and had kept the whole law. 
The original apostles did the same. Was not this 
an obvious and infallible example? Besides, if the 


Gentile converts were not to keep the law, how 
were they to escape -from the immoralities in 
which they had been brought up? And who was 
this Paul who tanght them to neglect the law? 
What claim had he to be considered an apostle? 
He did not keep company with Christ while on 
earth, as the others had done; he was not called, 
as they had been, to the apostolate by the Lord 
in His lifetime; he had no external authentication 
of himself, like their letters of commendation from 
the mother-church at Jerusalem. ‘The Judaizers 
did not scruple even to speak slightingly of his 
appearance, and to insinuate that his motives 
were linpure and his conduct inconsistent with his 
teaching. When it suited him he practised circum- 
cision, as in the case of Timothy. If, therefore, 
he had not enjoined it on the Galatians, it was 
through a desire to please men (5" 17), 

All personal abuse and calumny St. Paul could 
no doubt have overlooked; what he could not 
overlook was the Judaizing adulteration or sub- 
version of the gospel of Christ. And the very 
speciousness of the arguments used, and the char- 
acteristic zeal for the law uisilayed by the 
Judaizers, all the more emphatically inspired St. 
Paul with the feeling that the crisis was of tre- 
mendous moment, and that his life-work among 
the Gentiles hung in the balance. For not only 
was he aware that to demand circuincision and 
impose the whole Mosaic law on the Gentile 
world, was to undertake a hopeless task, but 
also he perecived that it would obscure the 
gospel of Christ. He saw, as apparently no other 
man of influence saw, that to represent anything 
else than the cross of Christ as essential to salva- 
tion, was really to affirm that the cross alone was 
not sufficient. St. Paul recognized that it was 
either the law or Christ; that a man could not be 
justified by both. ‘Behold, I Paul say unto 
you, that if ye receive circumcision, Christ will 
profit you nothing’ (5%); ‘ye are revered from 
Christ, ye who would be justified by the law: 
ye are fallen away from grace’ (5* xarnpyjOnre 
ard Xptrrod olrives ev voum dixaotobe, ris ydaperos 
éteréoare), The importance of the crisis cannot 
be over-estimated. ‘It really seemed as if the 
mighty enthusiasm of Pentecost might sink into 
respectable legalism, as if Christiamty might be 
strangled in its cradle by the tron hand of the 
law, as if it might sink into an obscure Jewish 
sect, and disappear in the national ruin, instead of 
breaking its fetters, spreading its mighty spiritual 
rinions, and claiming the universal heaven as its 

ome’ (Bishop Moorhouse, Dangers of the Apos- 
tolic Age, p. 21). 

DATE OF THE EPpIstLe.—The date of the Ep. 
has been, and still is, contested. It has been 
assigned by different critics to the beginning, to 
the close, and to every intermediate stage of its 
author’s epistolary activity. It stands first in the 
canon of Marcion; but there is reason to believe 
that this canon was not arranged in chronological 
order (Tertul. adv. Marcion. v. 2). One or two 
modern scholars, as Michaelis, Koppe, Zahn, have 
placed it earliest among the Epp. of St. Paul ; 
while Koehler and Schrader consider it the latest 
(Davidson, Introd. i. 73). Calvin held that it was 
written before the Council at Jerus., and that the 
visit to Jerus., which St. Paul relates in Gal 2, 
is the same as that which is mentioned in Ac 11®, 
and is not that of Ac 15. This view has received 
the powerful advocacy of Prof. Ramsay (Expositor, 
Aug. 1895), who argues that the account of the 
journey in Ac ll. 12 is ‘in the most singular 
agreement’ with the narrative of Gal 2. Hausrath 
dogmatically pronounces that the Ep. was written 
in the autumn of 53, and on the following ingeni- 
ously discovered ground: ‘As the Gal. are on the 
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point of joining with the synagogue in celebrating 
the beginning of the sabbatical year (Gal 4%), 
lasting from Sept. 53 to Sept. 54, the Ep. must 
date trom the autumn of 53, in which St. Paul 
crossed into Macedonia’ (Time of the Apostles, iii. 
188. Hausrath, of course, holds the S. Gal. theory). 
Renan, again, places the Ep. between the second 
and third missionary journeys, and dates it from 
Antioch. 

The majority of continental critics, however, 
such as Weiss, Holtzmann, Sieflert, Lipsius, and 
Godet, place it very early in the Ephesian resi- 
dence, and consequently first of the four great 
Epp. In this finding they are considerably infiu- 
enced by the olrws raxéws of 16, This expression, 
it is supposed, involves that no long time can 
have elapsed between St. Paul’s second visit to 
the Gal. churches and this letter.  Lightfvot, 
however, has shown (Cal. pp. 41, 42) that this con- 
clusion rests on two erroucous assumptions: (1) 
that ‘so soon’ means ‘su soon after I left you’; 
whereas it rather refers to the time of their con- 
version ; and (2) that a period so indicated cannot 
embrace more than a few months; whereas 
‘quickness and slowness are relative terms,’ and 
the expression might have been used ‘though a 
whole decade of years had passed since they were 
first brought to the knowledge of Christianity.’ 
Warfield, irrespective of the obrws raxéws, finds 
reasons for placing the Ep. before the other three 
which belong to this period, ‘only a few weeks at 
most before 1 Co,’ te. ‘about or somewhat earlier 
than the passover time of the year A.D. 57.’ His 
strongest argument is drawn from 1Co 9? ‘If to 
others I am not an apostle, yet to you at least I 
am,’ in which he ands an allusion to the recent 
disparagement of St. Pauls apostleship among the 
Galatians. (Journ. of Exegetical Suc. Paper read 
in Dec. 1884). 

Lightfoot and Salmon bring the Ep. down a few 
months later, and date it from Corinth carly in the 
year A.D. 58. The resemblances between Gal and 
2Co and Ro are obvious, The ideas suggested 
in Gal 3 and 4 regarding the Spirit as the promise 
of the Father, and as the true emancipator and 
sign of ay are elaborated in Ro 8 ‘The 
inipossibility of salvation by works, or of finding 
anything but a curse in the lac is taken up again 
in Ro and expounded at large. But neither can 
there be any doubt regarding the priority of the 
Ep. to the Galatians. The similarity and dis- 
similarity between the two Epp. are of that kind 
which tends to show that élie Ep. to the Gal. 
could not have been written either after or con- 
temporary with the Ep. to the Rom., and that it 
was not, therefore, a compendium of it; nor is it 
probable that it was written very Jong before it. 
See Jowett, S¢. Patl’s pp. i, 240 (2nd ed. om.). 

The similarity to 2 Co is also apparent. There 
is the same self-defensive tone and the same in- 
vective against those teachers who interfered with 
his work. In Corinth as well as in G. emissaries 
from Jerus, were at work ; but in the Cor. Ep. no 
elaborate exposure of their doctrinal error is given. 
The conflict between himself and the Judaizers has 
not reached the doctrinal stage. And hence it is 
argued that the Kp. to the Gal., in which this 
stage is reached, and in which, together with a 
defence of his apostolic authority, there is also an 
elaborate exposure of the error of the Judaizers, 
must be later than the 2nd to the Corinthians. 
This conclusion, though not certain, is highly 
probable. 

Recently, however, fresh indications of date 
have been pointed out by Ramsay and McGiffert. 
The former in his illuminating papers on the Ep. 
(Zapositor, 1898) argues with much force that it 
was written from Antioch at the close of the 


second missionary journey (Ac 18”). It was on 
that journey St. Paul had circumcised Timothy 
(Ac 16'*4), and this gave plausibility to the insinua- 
tion of the Judaizers that when it suited him he 
reached circumcision (Gal 6"), It was on that 
Journey also he delivered to the Galatians the 
decrees ordained at Jerus. (Ac 164), and this might 
scem to give colour to the allegation that he was 
the mere messenger of the higher officials and not 
himself an apostle (Gal 1. 2). McGiffert, on the 
other hand, thinks it is unquestionable that in 
Gal 2 St. Paul is relating events about which the 
Galatians had no previous knowledge, at least 
from him; while it is incredible that he should 
have visited G. subsequent to these events without 
sperking of them. On these and other grounds, 
sliarciore. McGillert (A postol. Age, pp. 227-8) thinks 
it probable that the Ep. was written from Antioch 
vrevious to his departure on the second missionary 
journey. Subsequently, the Judaizers, while they 
might, as at Antioch, refuse to eat with the 
Gentiles, could scarcely urge their circumcision 
without seeming to break with the mother-church. 

CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE.—The Epistle divides 
itself into three almost equal portions—a Peronns 
a doctrinal, and a practical. In the first two 
chapters St. Paul disposes of the insinuations 
which the Judaizers had made against his anthority 
and standing as an apostle. In the two following 
chapters he explains the relation of the law to 
Christ, or of Mosaism to Christianity. And in the 
closing chapters he refutes the allegation that 
liberty and licence are the same. 

To the disparagement of his apostolic standing, 
and consequently of the Bospe. he preached, he 
makes a dufeetold reply: (1) le declares himself 
to be an apostle, not sent merely from a Chris- 
tian community, or commissioned by a human 
authority, but by Jesus Christ; and this he proves 
by a brief narrative of his movements subsequent 
to his conversion, by which it is made apparent 
that his gospel could not have been learned from 
men (ch. 1). (2) It was only after he had been 
preaching for many years that he went at length 
to confer with the apostles at Jerus.; and even 
then, so far from receiving additional light or 
being reprimanded, he received from them ac- 
knowledgment and encouragement (2'*!*), (3) In. 
stead of being instructed by the older apostles, or 
being obliged to occupy a subordinate place, he 
himself had occasion to rebuke St. Peter and 
assume the position of instructor (2-4), 

Next, St. Paul examines the dogmatic signifi- 
cance of the demand that the Gentiles should keep 
the whole law. And first he appeals to their own 
experience. As Christian men they had received 
the Spirit. Had this all -comprchending gift 
become theirs by the observance of the law? 
They knew it was not 80 ; they liad received the 
Spirit as a gift. Believing God’s offer of the Spirit, 
they had accepted what God gave (3!5), Nor was 
this an exceptional or novel experience. It was 
the same with the pla justified man, Abraham. 
Whatever he enjoyed of God’s favour he had by 
faith (3°"). Indeed, so far from the law having 
power to bless, it has only power to curse, and on 
this account and from this curse Christ came to 
redeem us (3!°)*), Moreover, hundreds of years 
before the law was heard of, the promise had been 
given to Abraham, and could not be made of none 
effect by any subsequently introduced institution. 
The promise held the field. It was piven irrespec- 
tive of the law, and could not be annulled by it. 
And yet the law was not superfluous. It had its 
use. It was added toinstruct the conscience, that 
men might know their sin to be transgression, and 
might learn to crave rigliteousness. It was meant 
to stimulate men tocrave the coming of the Spirit. 
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And thus it served the purpose of a schoolmaster, 
or of the guardian who took charge of boys under 
age. But when the fulness of time is come the 
ruardian is no more needed, the full-grown son 
having received the spirit of his father (3%-4”). 
Lastly, out of the law itself St. Paul brings proof 
that there is a better thing than law, even liberty. 
This he does by allegorizing the story of Ishmuel 
and Isaac. 

In the third division of the Ep, (5. 6) St. Paul 
proceeds to vindicate Christian liberty against _all 
aspersions. First of all (5'"!*), he exhorts the Gal. 
to stand fast in their liberty, and to beware of 
coming under bondage to minute observances. On 
the other hand, he warns them against using this 
liberty as an occasion to the flesh (5%-6"). In a 
brief conclusion, written with his own hand in the 
large characters which distinguished it from the 
more clerkly writing of his amanuensis, he con- 
trasts his own devotedness and affectionate at- 
titude towards them with the selfish aims of the 
Judaizers. 

Hence, as Godet says, ‘This Ep. marks an epoch 
in the history of man; it is the ever-precious 
document of his spiritual emancipation.’ 

DIFFICULTIFS RAISED BY THE EVISTLE.—l. Jés 
discrepancy with the Acts of the Apostles.—Baw 
(Paul, ec. v.) maintains that the autobiographical 
statements made by St. Paul in Gal 2 shed an 
unfavourable lieht on the Ac, ‘the statements in 
which can only be looked at as intentional devia- 
tions from hist. truth in the interest of the special 
tendency which they possess.’ Weizsiicker (Das 
Apostol, Zeitalter, p. 87 tt., Eng. tr. i. 102) follows 
in Baur’s steps with pedantic rigour. 


(1) The first discrepancy which is discovered by a com- 
arison of the two narratives ig that whereas St. Paul says 
hat three years elapsed after his conversion before he 
returned to Jerus., St. Luke says (Ac 924), a&¢ 38 irAnpouvre 
quipas ixaveid (which Weizsdcker inaccurately renders ‘uur 
einige Tage,’ ‘only a few days’), he wag compelled to leave 
Damascus. To find here a discrepancy damaging to tho trust- 
worthiness of Ac, is to neglect the consideration that St. Paul 
had a reason for giving the exact time, while St. Luke had no 
occasion to be definite and rigidly exact, (2) A second dis- 
crepancy urged by Baur has more weight. St. Luke aye (028) 
that when St. Paul came to Jerus. he sought to attach himself 
to the disciples, but they feared him. low was it possible that 
the Christians of Jerus. should not have heard of his conver- 
sion? There was constant communication between the two 
places, and St. Pau! was so outstanding a figure thatitis difficult 
to believe that his adhesion to the Christian Church should not 
have been known to all Jerusalem. It has been urged that his 
absence in Arabia may have withdrawn him from attention ; 
that he may not have occupied the outstanding position at that 
time which subsequent events suggest, and, indeed, although 
commissioned to Damascus, it seeing to have been at his own 
request, and not because he was selected by the Sanhedrin. 
Besides, even in St. Paul’s own account (Gal 124), it appears that 
he was still known rather ag the persecutor than ag a convert. 
And, on the other hand, even in Luke’s account, it is apparent 
that some, ¢.g. Barnabas, knew of his conversion. ‘The intro- 
duction by Barnabas has certainly the air of truth. No doubt 
difficulties remain; but not such as discredit the account in Ac, 
considering the very different points of view of the two writers, 
(3) A third discrepancy is found in the stateinent of St. Paul, 
that he saw none of the apostles but Peter; whereas St. Luke 
says that Barnabas ‘brought him to the apostles... and he 
was with them going in and going out at Jerus., preaching 
boldly in the name of the Lord ' (Ac 927. 28), Weizsacker is here 
again inaccurate in alleging that St. Paul himself assures us 
that he got to know no one in the Church, and that he con- 
tinued for years to be personally unknown to the members. 
This is not what St. Paul says. e states that he saw no other 
ppceule besides Peter, and that he remained unknown to tho 
hurches of Jud@a. Whether he became acquainted with 
Christians who were not apostles, and whether he preached in 
Jerus. or not, he does not say. The discrepancy really amounts 
to this, that in the one account he is represented as being 
introduced to the apostles as a body, in the other to St. Peter 
alone. (4) The difficulties which Baur raises, and which Weiz- 
sicker inherits, regarding the visit to Jerus. which Luke inter- 
polates between the two mentioned by St. Paul, are trifling and 
fictitious, Weizasiicker’s ground for rejecting this visit is that 
Paul assures us he was seen by no one in Jerus.’ during the 
fourteen years which elapsed between the first and second 
visits mentioned in Gal. ere St. Paul makes this statement 
we do not know. (5) The discrepancies which the Tiibingen 
school at one time found between Gal 2 and Ac 15 have been 
rather thrown into the background by the living members of 
VOL. II.—7 
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that school. Pfleiderer, ¢.7., saya (Hibbert Lect. p. 103, cf, 
p. 111), ‘the agreement as to the chief polnts is in any case 
greater than the discrepancics in the details, and these dig- 
crepancies can be for the most part explained simply by the 
difference of the standpoint of the relaters.’ 


It is further objected that the conduct ascribed 
to St. Paul in the Ac is inconsistent with the 
attitude he assumes and the principles he main- 
tainsin Gal. In Ache is represented as circum- 
cising ‘Timothy (16°), as shaving his head in fulfil- 
ment of a vow (18!%), as attending the Jewish 
feasts (20'), and as being at charges for four men 
who had a vow on them (21% %), Such acts of 
conformity to the law are, it is thought, incom- 
patible with the principle St. Paul lays down in 
the Ep., ‘If ye be circumcised, Christ shall profit 

ou nothing.’ The solution is obvious, When 
3t. Paul makes this strony statement, what he 
means is, If you observe the ordinances of Moses 
because you believe them to be necessary to 
salvation, Christ shall profit you nothing. To- 
gether with this fundamental principle he held 
also as an ethical maxim, that it 1s right to become 
all things to all men, a Jew to the Jew if need be. 
And when he observes the Mosaic ordinances in 
the temple, it is not because he believes they have 
any virtue for salvation, but because he wishes 
to give no offence to his Jewish brethren. These 
Jewish observances have become to him matters of 
indifference, and only when they are lifted out of 
their proper position and considered essentials do 
they become dangerous. ‘ Neither is circumcision 
anything, nor wncircumcision’ (Gal 6, cf. 1 Co 
78), That he did not yield when it was demanded 
of him as a matter of principle that he should 
circumcise Titus, is perfectly consistent with his 
circumcising Timothy as a concession to expedi- 
ency. No doubt St. Paul’s principle carried with 
it the inference that as circumcision and the 
keeping of the whole ceremonial law were un- 
necessary for the Gentiles they were unnecessary 
for Jews also. But if the Jew clung to the 
temple service, the stated hours of prayer, and 
other observances, while at the same time he 
recognized that Christ alone was sullicient for 
salvation, St. Paul rather defended than de- 
nounced his position. So long as the observances 
of the law were treated as matters of indifference, 
St. Paul was content to leave the Jewish conscience 
to the education which time must bring. His 
attitude towards things indifferent is fully ex- 
plained in 1 Co 8, 108°, 

2. Collision with St. Peter at Antioch.—In Gal 
211-14 we find a description of a scene which is 
certainly derogatory to the dignity of St. Peter, 
and which casts suspicion even on his authority. 
Naturally, this has quickened in the interpreting 
mind a desire In some way to shield the great 
apostle. Clement of Alex. held that the Cephas 
at Gal 2 was not the ha but ‘one of the seventy 
disciples, a man who bore the same name’ (Euseb. 
Hi i. xii, 2). Although many persons adopted 
this view, it was so manifestly untenable that the 
idea was started that the two apostles arranged 
the scene for the edification of the people, who 
might thus more clearly see the folly of Judaizing. 
The champion of this idea was Jerome, who, how- 
ever, says that it was first broached by Origen. 
A somewhat angry correspondence followed be- 
tween Augustine and Jerome, in which the former 
found it easy to expose the lameness of the pro- 
posed interpretation. He maintained that ‘to speak 
well of a falsehood uttered in God’s behalf was a 
crime not less, perhaps even greater, than to speak 
ill of His truth’ (see Augustine’s Letters, esp. 
28 and 40). Strangely enough, the idea seemed 
to attract many minds. Chrysostom advocated 
it, and Theodore speaks of it as at any rate a 
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ossible view [‘sive consensu ipsam controversiam 
Inter se simulaverunt pro aliorum utilitate, sunt 
vere quidem mirandi, co quod omnia ad aliorum 
utilitatem facere adquieverunt’}. ‘The point is 
treated with fulness in Lightfoot, Gad., 127-131. 


LITeRatTuRE.—The four great Greek commentators, Chrysos- 
tom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, and Theophylact, are 
always lucid and sensible, although the two last named are 
for the most part Po alert le ee of the two first mentioned. 
The late Bishop Lightfoot in his Commentary on the Epistle 
devoted several pages (pp. 223-232) to an account and estimate 
of the patristic and medimval writers who have dealt with it. 
To this nothing nced be added except that the com. of 
Theodore can now be consulted in the convenient ed. of Dr. 
Swete published by the Camb. Univ. Press in 1880-1882. Among 
the Latin Fathers, Jerome and Augustine have both left exposi- 
tions of this Epistle, the former Hae being of value. Among the 
Reformers, Luther, Calvin, and Beza may be consulted with 
advantage. Exstius, Bengel, and Wetstein contribute much 
from their special points of view. Among more recent exposi- 
tions the following are worthy of mention: Usteri, Kom, 
tiber d. Gal. (1833); Schott, Eniatole IP. ad Thess. et Gat. 
Ce) Windischinann (Koman Cuth.), Brkldirung d. Gal. (1843); 

lilgenfeld, Der Galaterbrief (1852) j Ellicott, Crit. and Gram. 
Comment. on Gal. (1854); Jowett, Whe Jvpistlea of Patel (1859, 
2nd ed, 1894); Bisping (Rom. Oath.), Gal. (2nd ed. 1863); 
Hofmann, Die hetl, Schrift NT, il. 1 (1863); Lightfoot, St. 
Paul's I’p, to Gat, (1865); Meyer, Crit. and hxegetical Hand- 
book (1870); Sanday in Ellicott’s NT (1879); Holsten, Das 
Kvanyelium d, Paulus (1880); Philippl, Gal. erklirt (1884); 
Sieffurt in the re-edited Meyer (1886); Palinieri (Rom. Cath.), 
Gal, (1886); Schaff in Jdusatr. Popular Com. (1831); Beet, Com. 
on St. Puula Ep, to Gal, (1885); Findlay in Hapositor’s Bible 

1888); Goebel, Neutest. Schriften (1889); Cornely (Rom. Cath.), 

al, (1890); Lipsius in Hand-comm. aa ed. 1892); Zockler in 
Strack and Zockler'’s Kyf. Comm, (2nd ed. 1894); B. Weiss, Die 
Paulin. Briefe (1890); Zahn, Hinleit. ind. NT (1897). _ (Usetul 
bibliographical lists will be found in Meyer, Sicffert, and Lipsius.] 

Marcus Dops. 

GALBANUM (7j35n helbendh, xaBdvn, galbanum). 
—A gum resin, Merula galbaniflua, Boiss. et 
Buhse; and J. rubricaulis, Boiss. It is known 
in Arab. by the name kinnah, and in Persian 
as birzed. It occurs in the form of fears and 
lumps. The tears are round, yellow to brownish- 
yellow, translucent, and not larger than a 
pea, The lump galbanum is more common, and 
consists of irregular masses of a brownish or 
brownish-yellow colour, composed of agglutinated 
teays. Fruits with bits of stem and other im- 

uritics are mixed with the resin. 'The odour is 

alsamic, Pliny (Nat, Hist. xii. 56) declares it to 
be a product of a kind of giant fennel, growing in 
Amanus, There are man sheds of Ferula, 
Ferulago, Colladonia, and other large Umbelliferw 
in Amanus, but no such gum is now extracted 
from any of them, and none of the pane reputed 
to yield galbanum grow there. Pliny (J.c.) and 
Virgil (Georg. iii. 415) say that its smoke drives 
away serpents. G. is imported from India and the 
Levant. It is mentioned only once in the OT 
(Ex 30*) as an ingredient of the sacred incense, 
and once in Apocr. (Sir 2-425), G. E. Post. 


GALEED (ryb: ‘cairn of witness,’ LXX Bovvds 
paprupec, EK -lov),—The name which, according to 
Gn 31”, was given by Jacob to the cairn erected 
on the occasion of the compact between him and 
Laban. There is evidently a characteristic attempt 
also to account in this way for the name Gilead. 
The respective proceedings of Jacob and of Laban 
are uncertain, for the narrative is not only of com- 
pee origin, but has suffered through the intro- 

uction of glosses into the text. Kautzsch-Socin 
remark that even if v.“ belonged originally to E 
(which Wellh. strongly denies, setting it down as 
n gloss due to pure pedantry), it is certainly intro- 
duced by R in the wrong place. A similar remark 
ee to v.% ‘Therefore was the name of it 
called Galeed,’ which probably was derived from 
J. There is a confusion in the present text due 
to the attempt to harmonize E’s account of the 
erection of a mazzéhah with the statement of J 
that it was a ‘cairn’ (53) that was erected. It is 
pretty certain thut we should read ‘Laban’ in- 


stead of ‘Jacob’ in v.“ (so Wellth., Dillm.). The 
LXX seeks unsuccessfully to reduce the narrative 
to order by means of transpositions. 


LIrgRATURR.—Commentaries of Del. and Dillm. ad Joc. ; Ball 
in Haupt’s SBO7'; Kautzsch-Socin, Genesis? 73; Wellhausen, 
Comp. d. Hex, 42£,; Kittel, Hist. of Leb. i. 143, 156; Driver, 
LOTS 17. J. A. SELBIE, 


GALILAAN ((adcdatos).—An inhabitant of Gali- 
lee. The apostles, who spoke with divers tongues 
on the day of Pentecost, were said by the crowd to 
be Galilieans, which made the matter all the more 
surprising (Ac 27); a massacre of Galileans by 
Pilate was reported to Jesus (Lk 13'); Pilate 
spoke of Jesus as a Galiliwan (Lk 23%); Peter was 
told, when trying to conceal the fact that he was 
a Galilxan, that it was useless for him to do so, as 
his speech * betrayed him (Mk 147); the attitude 
of the Galileans towards Jesus is contrasted with 
that of the Jerusalemites (Jn 4%), In the article 
GALILEE some traits of the inhabitants are men- 
tioned, to which very much might be added. They 
were healthy, brave, and industrious; they de- 
veloped the resources of their province in a 
wonderful manner; they were skilful merchants, 
and added to their wealth by shipping their 
commodities to other parts of the asd ; from a 
religious point of view, they were the most liberal- 
minded people of Palestine; they were enterprising, 
intelligent, and possessed a poetical talent of very 
high order; and in the great struggle with Rome, 
A.D. 66-70, they were the strongest defenders of 
liberty of whom the Jewish nation could boast. 

S. MERRILL, 

GALILEE (dap, abvban, ova S-b2, Parechala).—It is 
singular that a province so well known as Galilee 
was in NT times, and occupying the place it did 
in the history of the Jewish nation, is mentioned 
but six timesin OT (Dillm. also in Jos 12"), Three 
of these being identical (Jos 207 21, 1 Ch 674)—a 
mere statement of the fact that Kedesh, the city 
of refuge, was in Galilee—the number is reduced to 
four. hen Kedesh is mentioned (in these three 
passages), also the invasion of Tiglath-pileser (2 K 
15), and Solomon’s present of twenty cities to 
Hiram (1 I¢ 9"), Galilee is spoken of in the same 
familiar manner that it is in NT or in Josephus. 
There remains one instance only which attracts 
our attention, namely, [s9! ‘Galilee of the nations.’+ 
This has always been admitted to be a difficult 
paeenee. The only biblical commentary is the 
istorical notice of Tiglath-pileser’s invasion (2 K 
157), ‘he took Tjon, and Abel-beth-maacah, and 
Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, and 
Galilee, all the Jand of Naphtali.’ Here Galilee 
appears to be as well known as Gilead; and no 
hint is furnished as to its extent or character. 
The same can be said of the transaction between 
Hiram and Solomon (1 K 91"); for whatever 
meaning the word ‘Cabul’ may have, it is evident 
that Solomon considered the twenty cities a proper 
and ample compensation for the favours he had 
received from Hiram, 

Thus far we have gained little except to learn 
that the Bible gives us no account of the origin of 
the word Galilee, of how large an area it embraced 
at first, or of how it came to be applied to all the 
northern part of Palestine. 

Palestine west of the Jordan was, in the time of 
our Lord, divided into three provinces, Judwa, 
Samaria, and Galilee. The latter was the most 
northern, and occupied in general the territory 
that had been assigned by Joshua to the four 
tribes, Asher, Naphtali, Zebulun, and Issachar. 


* Alluding probably to a Galilwan habit of confounding the 
gutturals (Smith, HGHL 423 n.; Dalm., Gram. d. Aram. 6, 42f.). 
t The word, which has regularly the art., ‘the gdit?,’ appears to 
mean ‘circle’ or ‘district.’ Apparently, Is 9! gives the hn title, 
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It extended to the Jordan on the E., the Leontes, 
Litany, ou tho N., the territory of Tyre, which 
was then a narrow strip of seacoast, on the W., 
nnd below the territory of Tyre it touched the 
Mediterranean and included Ptolemais (Accho) and 
Mount Carmel, and on the S. the line, which was 
irregular, passed near Ginea (Jenin), included 
Scythopolis or Bethshean to the E., Taanach 
and Megiddo to the W., and followed the Carmel 
ridge to the Mediterranean. Its extent in miles 
was about sixty from north to south, and about 
thirty from east to west. 

Josephus divides the provines into Upper and 
Lower Galilee. Lower Galilee extended east and 
west from Carmel to the Jordan; the S. line 
would be that already indicated as passing near 
Jenin, and the N. boundary included Arbela on 
the west of the Sea of Galilee, and also Jotapata 
(Jefat). ‘Tarichea, Tiberias, Sepphoris (the sia ey 
of Galilee during a large portion of Christ’s life), 
Cana, and Nazareth were all in Lower Galilee. 
The boundaries of Upper Galilee are given by 
Josephus (Wars, Ul. ili. 1; Life, 37), and were 
no doubt well understood by his readers; but it 
is difficult for us to indicate its limits, since the 
places noted still remain unidentified. The dis- 
trict extended from Bersabe on the 8. to Baca 
on the N., and from Thella, a place bordering 
on the Jordan, to Meroth on the west. 

In the year B.c. 47 Galilee had as_ military 
governor & young man then but twenty-five years 
of ave, who subsequently became known to the 
world as Herod the Great. Ile had been appointed 
to this position by his father, Antipater, and proved 
a successful ruler. After his death, in B.c. 4, his 
son Antipas was made tetrarch of Galilee, and, 
since he was not banished by Caligula till A.D. 
39, he governed the province during the entire 
life of our Lord. During the reign of Antipas, 
Galilee was bounded on the KE. by the dominions 
of his half-brother Herod Philip 11. After the 
removal of Antipas, Galilee came under the rule 
of Herod Agrippa t., who died in A.D. 44 as described 
in Ac 12, Although these men ruled by the favour 
of Rome, they were still native rulers, and in that 
fact the inhabitants felt a degree of pride, because 
their dependent state was thereby made less 
apparent and no doubt far less galling. 

n comparing Galilee with other portions of the 
Holy Land, there are certain respects in which it 
can claim to be unique. In fact it would be 
difficult to find anywhere clse on the globe another 
district of equal size whose natural characteristics 
are so wonderfully diversified as are those of 
Galilee. 

The white dome of Hermon was ever present to 
the inhabitants as much as if that mountain had 
risen from their own soil, and the same was true 
of the wide expanse of the Mediterranean to the 
west. The long linc of seacoast with its cities of 
wealth and its composite life must be taken into 
the account, and on the other side the depression of 
the Jordan Valley, in which, 700 ft. below the level 
of the Mediterranean, lay the Sea of Galilee. In 
Lower Galilee the group of Nazareth hills was 
pclnroed isolated Tabor had a grandeur and a 

eauty of its own, while in Upper Galilee but a 
single peak, Jebel Jermuk, reached a height of 
4000 ft. ; 2000 to 2500 ft. being the general eleva- 
tion. Nowhere were the mountains rugged, their 
gradual slopes and the intervening valleys were 
always attractive. ‘The Esdraelon plain was of 
inexhaustible fertility, and so was the region about 
Lakes Merom and ‘l'iberias. The climate was all 
that could be desired ; the temperature was mild 
on the seacoast, hot in the Jordan Valley, and 
always cool in the highlands. ‘The air was in- 
vigorating, and no doubt it was owing partly to 


this fact that the Galileans were always noted for 
being a hardy, and brave. ‘The forests, 
meadows, and pastures, the tilled fields and yardens, 
the vineyards and olive orchards, the broad acres 
covered with wheat and barley, the fountains, 
streams, lakes, and rivers, the prosperous cities 
and towns which dotted the land, made the aspect 
of the country singularly varied and attractive. 

In the Blessing of Moses (Dt 33) upon the tribes 
occupying this territory there are suggestive hints 
as to its natural features and the peculiar pro- 
ductions of its fertile soil. Special characteristics 
of these highlanders are brought out in other 
portions of OT which are fully confirmed and 
Ulustrated by what we learn from other sources, 
regarding both country and people. The NT, 
Josephus, the Talmud, and modern research 
present attractive, not to say fascinating, pictures 
of this highly favoured land. 

How frequently in the Gospels are the ‘cities 
and villages’ of Galilee mentioned, leading us to 
suppose that its surface was thickly covered with 
flourishing centres of life. While Josephus praises 
the fertility and populousness of the entire pro- 
vince, he rises to enthusiasm when he describes 
the Plain of Gennesaret, ‘that unparalleled garden 
of God’ (Wars, UI. iii. 2, 3; x. 8). ‘For sixteen 
miles about Sepphoris,’ says the Talmud, ‘the 
region is fertile, flowing with milk and honey.’ 
“The land of Naphtali is everywhere covered with 
fruitful fields and vines, and its fruits are renowned 
for their wonderful sweetness’ (Talm. Bab. Megilla 
6"). ive of Solomon’s commissariat officers were 
assigned to this region, who furnished for the royal 
table fine flour, meal and barley, great numbers 
of fat oxen, also pasture-fed oxen, sheep, harts, 
gazelles, roebucks, and fatted fowl (1 K 44-3), 

In early times the forests of Galilee were 
extensive, und even in the country’s present 
degradation they are deserving of notice, for there, 
besides many flowering trees, shrubs, an’! aromatic 
plants, we find the vine, the olive, and the fig, 
the oak, the hardy walnut, the terebinth, and the 
hot-blooded palm, the cedar, cypress, and balsam, 
the fir tree, the pine, the sycomore, the bay tree, 
the mulberry, the almond, the pomegranate, the 
citron, and the beautiful oleander. nd, among 
other productions of the soil, Galilee can still 
boast of wheat, barley, millet, pulse, indigo, rice, 
suvar cane, oranges, pears, apricots, and sone 
other fruits, besides vegetables in great variety 
(Merrill, Galilee in the Time of Christ, pp. 14-21). 

But a fine climate, a rich forest growth, great 
fertility of soil, and a wealth of vegetation pre- 
suppose an abundant su ply of water, and in this 
respect Galilee was notably favoured. One might 
almost say that the lawgiver had this province 
specially in mind when he promised the Hebrews 
alia they were to enter a ‘land of brooks of water, 
of fountains and depths, springing forth in valleys 
and hills’ (Dt 87). Lake Merom and Lake Tiberias 
both belonged to Galilee, and the latter was justl 
the pride of the nation. The Jordan flowed throug 
them both, and the water of both was sweet and 
clear. 

All of the Jordan north of the Sea of Galilee 
and one-third of its length to the south of that 
was reckoned to Galilee. The sources of this river 
at Banias and Dan are remarkable for their natural 
features and for the volume of water which in each 
bursts forth from the ground. From the eastern 
side of the watershed of Galilee numerous small 
streams flow into the Jordan, while those on the 
west side make their way into the Mediterranean. 
Of the latter one of the most celebrated was the 
Kishon (Nahr Mukatta), which took its rise near 
the foot of Tabor, and after a winding course 
across the plain of Esdraelon entered the sea near 
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the base of Carmel. This stream had a number of 
feeders from the north, from Mount Gilboa and 
the region of En-gannim, and also from the south. 
This is ‘that ancient river’ famed in the triumph 
song of Deborah and Barak (Jg 5). 

Ness Acre another stream entered the Mediter- 
ranean, the Belus (Nahr Naman), regarded as the 
Shihor-libnath of Jos 19%, with which is connected 
the interesting tradition that from its fine sand the 
Phoenicians first made plass. It is a fact that this 
sand was so highly prized that numerous ships 
came here to convey it to the glass shops of Tyre 
and Sidon, then the most famous in the world. The 
supply was thought to be inexhaustible (Pliny, 
LIN xxxvi. 65). 

All vegetation in Galilee would be affected b 
the ‘dew of Hermon’ which is praised in Ps 1333, 
and snow from this mountain was carried as a 
Juxury to Tyre and Sidon, and to Sepphoris and 
Tiberias the capitals of Herod Antipas. Springs 
and fountains were so abundant in Galilee that it 
would be next to impossible to count them. In 
nddition to these, noticé must be taken of the 
Hot Springs of this province, which had a world- 
wide fame as resorts for health and pleasure. 
Those at Tiberias were probably the most cele- 
brated, and their medicinal advantages were 
known even in Rome (Pliny, WN v. 15). The 
benefit to be derived from bathing in this hot 
sulphur water was so great that not only the 
common pcople but people of learning and rank 
came hither, seeking by this ineans to restore their 
health (Jos. Life, 16; Jer. Talmud, Shab. 3°). 
These springs had a rival in those of Gadara, about 
two hours 8.E. of the Sca of Galilee, where still 
existing ruins of a small theatre, bath houses, 
paved courts, beautifully carved stone seats 
or chairs, dressing rooms, etc., indicate the lux- 
urious provision that was made for the guests 
(Merrill, Hast of the Jordan, pp. 150-153). 

One would hardly expect to find that Galilee, 
directly under the perpetual snows of Hermon, 
would be subject to earthquakes; still such is the 
fact, and several very severe calamities are on 
record as having visited that country. In 1759 
Safed was destroyed by an earthquake, and 
another in 1837 killed five thousand people out 
of a total population of abont nine thousand. 
Chasms opened in the earth, and the houses bein 
built on a steep hillside fell one upon another, a 
the ruin was terrible. Tiberias at the same time 
was visited in like manner, and half its inhabitants 
killed. The ravages then caused are still evident 
in ruined houses and in the cracked and twisted 
walls of the city, which have never been repaired. 

Although there had been a large deportation of 
its inhabitants by Tiglath-pileser, and no doubt 
much destruction of life in other wars, Galilee 
seems to have entirely recovered from these 
calamities, for there is abundant evidence that 
in our Lord’s time the country was densely popu- 
lated. The conditions of life there—climate, soil, 
enterprise, and industry, and a ready market for 
all products—favoured such a result. The exact 
number of its inhabitants at any given time may 
be a matter of speculation ; it has been reckoned 
from two millions to three millions at the begin- 
ning of our era; but since it was then customary 
for people to congregate in cities and towns, we 
shall be aided in onr judgment if we turn our 
attention brictly to them. When the division of 
the land took place among the four tribes, sixty- 
nine cities at least are mentioned by name. 
Josephus in his account of Galilee mentions by 
name about forty cities and villages. It is inter- 
esting to note that of the nineteen cities assigned 
to Naphtali sixteen were ‘fenced’ (7y39 “1y), Jos 
19%, About the Sea of Galilee there were ten or 
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twelve flourishing towns. Were not this fact 
corroborated by historical evidence, it might be 
disputed were one to judge solely by the present 
ruined condition of that region. 

Beyinning at Tiberias and going round by the 
S. we come first to Bethmaus, where was a syna- 

ogue, and which consequently ranked as a city. 

eyond that was Tarichea, fumous for its ship- 
building and its fisheries, of whose inhabitants s1x 
thousand young men were sent by Vespasian to 
Corinth to work on the Isthmus canal, and thirty 
thousand more were sold as slaves (IMVars, II. 
x. 10). <A fine bridge crossed the Jordan where 
it leaves the Lake, and beyond that on the E. side 
was Gergesa, the scene of the demoniacs and the 
herd of swine (Mt 878-4), On the brow of the moun- 
tain E. of Gergesa was Gamala, ‘ the strongest city 
in that part’ (Wars, 11. xx. 4), which withstood a 
siege of seven months, and was subdued only when 
Vespasian led against it three of hislegions. Near 
Gamala was Hippos, one of the cities of the 
Decapolis. At the N.E. corner of the Lake was 
Julias, which previous to our era bore the name 
of Bethsaida, and which Herod Philip 1. trans- 
formed into a beautiful and flourishing city, where 
he himself in A.D, 34 was buried in a costly tomb. 
On the W. side we have Chorazin, not far from 
the Lake, and Capernaum, Bethsaida, and Magdala 
directly on the shore. Capernaum was called 
Christ’s ‘own city’ (Mt 9'); Bethsaida was the 
home of Philip, Andrew, and Peter, possibly also 
of Zebedee and his sons James and John; and 
Magdala is memorable for the touching story of 
Mary and her connexion with our Lord. Close to 
Magdala, just above the famous robber-caves of 
Wady Haman, was Beth-arbel, a stronghold from 
the earliest times (Hos 10%). We have now 
reached our starting-point, Ziberias, which was 
a city of great political ser ane having been 
rebuilt in magnificent style b Herod Antipas not 
long before Christ began His public ministry, 
when it became the capital of the province. 

No more than a glance at the country itself is 
needed to convince one that this province pos- 
sessed an unusual number of large towns, to some 
of which was attached special historic interest. 
There may be mentioned Safed, visible from the 
shore of the Sea of Galilee, ‘a city set upon a hill,’ 
one of the sacred cities of the Jews; Hazor, the 
royal city of king Jabin (Jg 4°); Cana, where our 
LLord’s first miracle was performed (Jn 2); Sep- 
phoris, the capital of the province till it was 
removed to Tiberias,—it was a strong place, where 
was o royal magazine of arms, and where the 
public archives were kept; Kedesh, one of the 
cities of refuge, and, under Tyrian rule, a centre 
of pagan worship; Jotapata, where one of the 
lonzest and most desperate sieges during the war 
with Rome took place; Tabor, conspicuous and 
beautiful in its position, and strongly fortified 
from the earliest times ; Japha, which ‘ had very 
strong walls and a large number of inhabitants’ 
(Jos. Life, 45); Zabulon, whose houses were built 
after the model of those of Tyre, Sidon, and 
Beirt, that is, with great elegance and of unusual 
height; Gabara, mentioned with Tiberias and 
Sepphoris as one of the largest cities of Galilee 
(Jos. Life, 25); Gadara, where Vespasian’s first 
blow was struck in his campaign in Galilee (Wars, 
Ill. vil. 1); Bethshean, interesting in its ancient 
history, and still more famous under its new name 
Scythopolis; Ptolemais, where the Roman ficet 
and army gathered that had come to destroy tha 
Jews as a nation; and, finally, Cesarea Philippi, 
which under the name Banias was a seat of idol- 
worship ten centuries before it was known to the 
Greeks, and by these people in turn transformed 
into # shrine of Pan under the name Paneas, 
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adorned by Herod the Great, and still more by his 
son Herod Philip u., a place visited by Vespasian 
as the guest of Herod Agrippa I., and later by 
Titus, wonderfully attractive in its situation, but 
chiefly interes nE the Christian from its con- 
nexion with our Lord. This rapid review, which 
embraces only a few of the bettcr-known places of 
Galilee, indicates that wherever we turn our eyes, 
on hillside or plain, we look upon town, city, or 
villaye of prosperous Galilee, and the conclusion is 
forced upon us that its population was dense. 

Among the productions of Galilee, the olive was 

erhaps the most prominent. In the Blessing of 

oses it is said of Asher, ‘Jet him dip his foot in 
oil’ (Dt 33%). The Rabbis said, ‘In Asher oil flows 
like a river,’ and ‘It is easicr to raise a legion of 
olive trees in Galilee than to raise one child in 
Judea.’ Both Syrians and Phounicians, and fre- 
uently people from a greater distance, obtained 
their main supply of oil from this province. Great 
stores of it existed in Jotapata, so that in the 
siege of that place by the Romans oil was heated 
and poured over the soldiers who were crowding 
up to the walls, and, as it was at the same time set 
on fire, the effect was terribly disastrous. Of the 
vast quantity of oil which Solomon gave yearly to 
king Hiram, 150,000 or 200,000 gallons, a large 
projgndon was supplied from Galilee (2 Ch 2), 
t 1s needless to add that the amount of revenue 
derived from this source was great. 

Next to the oi], the amount of wheat raised in 
Galilee was equally surprising. For this article 
the demand of Phunicia, whose ships went over 
the world, was enormous. In Ac 12”, when war 
was on the point of breaking out between Herod 
Agrippa I. and the people of Tyre and Sidon, the 
latter succeeded in appeasing Herod’s anger, which 
for them was most fortunate, since withont the 
supplies of various kinds which they derived from 
his country they could not live. 

Not only oil, wheat, and barley, but large quan- 
tities of dried figs, grapes, wine, pomegranates, 
honey, were raised and sent abroad, as well as 
numberless fatted fowl, sheep, and cattle. Flax 
also was produced in large quantities, which the 
weaving establishments and dpetionses of the sea- 
coast towns transformed into useful or costly and 
beautiful fabrics. 

Moreover, the fisheries of the Sea of Galilee 
must be mentioned as one of the chief industries 
of this province. Choice kinds of fish were 
abundant, and when properly prepared were sent 
over the world. Both Tarichea and Bethsaida 
seem to have derived their names from the fish 
factories for which they were famous, 

The Phoenician coast lying so near Galilee, all its 
industries, manufactures, commerce, and luxuri- 
ous living would only increase the market facili- 
ties of Gr Tilee, of which her industrious inhabitants 
were ever ready to avail themselves. ‘The pros- 
perity of Galilee was enhanced by the network of 
roads which covered it (see Smith, HGHL 425 f.). 
These roads help to explain also the facility with 
which the 8x\os assembled, which so often thronged 
our Lord. 

Besides its natural attractions, ita varied pro- 
ductions and commercial facilities, its populous- 
ness and wealth, Galilee appeals to us more 
strongly than in any other way by its unique 
place in the religious history of the world. It was 
the cradle of the Christian faith. Joseph and 
Mary belonged to Nazareth, and there Jesus lived 
the larger part of His life. The peculiar influences 
of this mountain city, and its wonderful outlook 
over land and sea, no doubt had their effect upon 
the mind of Christ during His boyhood and youth. 
When He desired larger opportunities for reaching 
His fellow-men, He did not go out of His province 
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to Jerusalem, Rome, or elsewhere, but removed to 
Capernaum on the shore of the Lake (Mt 9), A 
large proportion of the apostles, the men who 
helped to shape early Christianity, were from 
Galilee—namely, Peter, Philip, Andrew, James, 
John, all of whom were from Bethsaida ; Matthew 
from Capernaum ; besides Bartholomew or Na.- 
thanael, and James the Less, son of Alphzeus and 
Mary, and possibly others, for even those who 
were not born there could by virtue of residence 
and labours be classed as Galileeans (Ac 1?), 
There is a tradition that the parents of the 
Apostle Paul came from Gischola in Galilee, 
which is not at all improbable when we remem- 
ber how large a number of Jews in the days of 
Herod went forth from Palestine to seek their 
fortunes in the distant commercial centres of the 
Roman world. Salome the wife of Zebedee, Anna 
the prophetess who joined in the welcome to the 
infant Jesus, parnieh hints as to the piety and 
intelligence of the women of this province. 

It is scarcely necessary to look back to the pre- 
[sraclitish period. Still-even then the Baal wor- 
shippers from the seacoast, who sought out the 
most attractive spots for their degrading rites, 
had crowded in and set up their altars in the most 
beautiful groves and on many of the hills of 
Galilee Kedneht Dan, and Cesarea Philippi being 
some of the best-known of these idolatrous centres. 

It is a significant fact that the Jews, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, should have chosen 
Galilee as their religious centre. This becomes 
indeed a matter of great surprise when we con- 
sider the relations of the orthodux Jews to the 
Founder of Christianity and His followers as these 
are portrayed to us in the Gospels, They must 
have considered it a congenial atmosphere for 
their libraries, schvols, and learned men, for here 
these flourished in a remarkable manner. During 
the long period of three or more centuries many 
synagogues were erected, and remains uf some of 
these are still found at different places, those at 
hiram, Chorazin, and ‘Tell Hum being familiar to 
everybody. Here, before A.D. 200, the Mishna 
had been compiled, 7.e. the oral or traditional law 
to which Christ so often referred was given a fixed 
form by being written down, and also the com- 
mentary on this, known as the Palestinian Talmud, 
was made, having been completed about two 
centuries later. Tiberias, like Safed, became one 
of the sacred cities of the Jews, and here the great 
Maimonides and some other of their famous Rabbis 
were buried. 

Among the famous personages of Galilee may 
be mentioned Barak, one of Israel’s heroes; De- 
borah, the author of a triumph song; the judges 
Ibzan, Elon, and Tola, who judged Israel forty 
years; the IOP els Hosea (?), Jonah the son of 
Amittai, and Elisha the successor of Elijah. This 
was not Elijah’s birthplace, still he can be said to 
belong to Galilee, because this was the scene of a 
large part of his labours. 

The fascinating and inspiring natural objects so 
abundant in Galilee — vine-clad slopes, plains 
brilliant with flowers, and the DeaCEITKE lake dee 
within the bosom of the hills—could hardly fai 
to awaken the spirit of poetry ; and besides the 
well-known examples in proof of this, some eminent 
scholars, as Gesenius and others, would locate 
here the Song of Songs. 

Not only did our Lord, and also His disciples by 
birth or residence, belong to Galilee, but it is sur- 
prising to find so large a proportion of the Gospels 
picturing Galilean scenes and life: places, people, 
parables, miracles, healing ; rulers, soldiers, mer- 
chants, beggars; everything so vivid that we seem 
to be walking with the Master along the shore 
and from village to village of His native land. 
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The Sermon on the Mount (Mt 5), the raising of 
the widow’s son (Lk 7!!-!5), stilling the tempest 
(Mt 87), feeding the five thousand (Mk 6%), the 
transfiguration (Mk 97), the marriage feast (Jn 2'), 
the custom house (Lk 5”), the draught of fishes 
(Lk 5°), the mountain refuge for secret prayer 
(Mt 14%), the little child in the Saviour’s arms 
Mk 9%), and the marvellous explanation of the 
bread of life (Jn 6),—these and a multitude of 
other sayings and incidents which make up the 
Gospels take us at once to Galilee. The number 
and varicty of natural objects which Christ intro- 
duces so trequently in Lis utterances, illustrate 
the extent and correctness of His habit of observa- 
tion. Nothing escapes His notice,—sky, earth, 
sea, fields, flowers, grass, grain, fruits, trees, fish, 
birds, and animals,—the salient facts of the world 
immediately about Him were grasped and made 
the basis of beautiful lessons. A very exhaustive 
article on this subject, entitled ‘Christ as a Prac- 
tical Observer of Nite Persons, and Events,’ 
may be found in the Bibliotheca Sacra, July 1872, 
pp. 510-531, by the present writer. 

The part played by Galilee in the war with 
Rome will always command the admiration of the 
world. It was a life-and-death struggle, and her 
people rallied with the utmost enthusiasm to 
the defence of their fatherland. The fact that 
during the first year of the war Galilee stood 
alone has not received the attention it deserves. 
The forces that were, or might have been, 
gathered in Juda were not sent to her aid. From 
their camp at Ptolemais four veteran levions with 
their engines of war marched towards the hills of 
Galilee ; but it proved to be no holiday expedition 
on which they had started. The campaign was 
long and bloody; the highland patriots resisted 
with almost superhuman energy; the Romans 
were successful at last, but their victory was a 
costly one. The hardest fighting of the war was 
done on the soil of Galilee, and in that terrible 
year one hundred and fifty thousand of her people 

erished. I'rom the days of Joshua to those of 

ar-Cochba no Jewish army had shown greater 
valour than did the compatriots of Jesus ef 
Nazareth—the men from the home-land of Christ. 
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Neubauer, Géog. du Talmud, 180 ff.; Reland, Palest.; Robin- 
son, BRP ii. ; Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, 861 ft. ; Conder, 
Handbk. to Bible, 801 ff. ; Guérin, Galilée; Buhl, Geog. Alt: 
Paldst. ; Baedeker-Socin, Paldst. ; Schiirer, HJ P (Index). 

. MERRILL. 

GALILEE, MOUNTAIN IN.—After our Lord’s 
resurrection, the eleven disciples went away from 
Jerusalem ‘into Galilee, unto the mountain where 
Jesus had appointed them (els thy TadcAalav els rd 
Spos of érdtaro avrois 6 'Incods).’ There the disciples 
saw and worshipped Him, and received His final 
commission (Mt 3g1-20) No record or hint indi- 
cates to us what mountain is meant. For harmon- 
istic reasons the theory that the Galilean hill was 
the Mt. of Olives, whose north point is said to 
have borne the name ‘Galilee,’ has found favour 
in some quarters. This opinion scarcely needs 
refutation (see Keim, Jesus of Nuzara, vi. 380 n.). 

S. MERRILL. 

GALILEE, SEA OF.—This appcars in the Bible 
under several] different names, which must first be 
noticed. Modern writers not infrequently speak 
of the ‘Lake of Tiberias,’ but this term is never 
used in NT. Moreover, Lk 5! is the only place where 
the name ‘ Lake of Gennesaret’ (Nuvy Pevynoapér) 
occurs. In four instances it is referred to as ‘the 
Lake’ (Alury), Lk 5? 8% 3-83 and in several others 
as ‘the sea’ (@dd\acca), Jn 6-3, Twice John 
employs ‘Sea of Tiberias’ (@ddacca rijs TiBepiddos), 
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61 21), but in the first case he had already men- 
tioned in a natural way the Sea of Galilee, and 
immediately added as an explanation for his 
Gentile readers that it was the same as the Sea of 
Tiberias. ‘This reduces the use of the latter name 
to a single instance. ‘Sea of Galilee’ (@ddacca 
ris Tadthalas) would seem to be the best known 
and most appropriate name, and this is used five 
times (Mt 438 15%, Mk 11° 731, Jn 6'). Glancing at 
the OT we find for this body of water two names, 
or properly one name spelled in different ways. 
The ‘Sea of Chinnereth’ (n> 0°) apes in de- 
fining the boundary of the land (Nu 341), and 
again in defining tlie border of the territory of 
Gad (Jos 13°"), ‘Sea of Chinneroth’ is given in 
describing the territory of Sihon that was con- 
quered by Moses (Jos 125), Chinnereth (133) is 
used once dione (Dt 3) and Chinneroth (n)733) 
also (Jos 11°), both referring to the Sea of Galilee. 
Once Chinneroth is used for a district conquered 
by Benhadad (1 K 15”), and Chinnereth appears 
in Jos 19 as a ‘fenced city.’ It is perfectly con- 
sistent with Oriental usage for a city, a district, 
and a body of water adjoining it to be called by 
the same name, although it is quite possible that 
Dt 3" (see Driver, ad loc.), Jos 117 19% all refer to 
the city Chinnereth or Chinncroth. 

To this brief survey of biblical names for this 
Jake we may add that Gennesar (7d tédwp roi 
l'eyynodp, RV ‘the water of Gennesareth’) is given 
in 1 Mac 11%, Josephus had occasion to refer 
to this Jake many times, and he always uses 
the name Gennesur (e.g. Ant. XIII. v. 7). The 
change from the Heb. Kinnereth to Gennesar was 
a natural one (but see G. A. Smith, HGHL 443 n.). 
Josephus adhered to the OT name in its changed 
form, while the NT writers, as we have seen, used 
the title ‘Sea of Galilee.’ 

As to the meaning of these names, Galilee is 
obviously derived from the province of that name, 
and Tiberias from the city on the west shore of 
the lake. Chinnercth may be from 33, ‘harp.’ 
Benzinger (Heb. Arch, 23) thinks this improbable ; 
and Fuerst suggests ‘busin.’ Gennesaret may 
have the same meaning as Chinnereth if we allow 
that it was simply transferred from the Hebrew ; 
orit may be from gan and sdr, ‘prince’s garden,’ 
applied, of course, to the Land of Gennesaret, from 
ich the Sea of Galilee is once called the ‘ Lake 
of Gennesaret’ (Lk 5?). 

The Sea of Galilee is 13 miles Jong and a little 
less than 7 miles wide in its widest part. Its 
greatest depth is less than 200 ft. It is not 
quite oval in form, although it appears to be 
so When looked at from the SGBOnGInE heights. 
It is more properly pear-shaped, having the 
small end at the south. Its level below the 
Mediterranean is about 700 ft. On the east 
side the mountain rises from its shore to an 
elevation of 2000 ft., the same as that of the 
great plateau of Bashan beyond. On the west 
side there is also a mountain wall, but towards 
the north the slopes are very gradual, and on 
the south the lake touches the plain of the 
Jordan Valley. To the eye it is a most attractive 
object, a beautiful body of water set deep in a 
vast basin among the hills. Not only the Jews, 
but people of many other races who were not 
natives of the soil, have praised the beauty of the 
Sea of Galilee. ‘Although God has created seven 
seas,’ said the Rabbis, ‘yet He has chosen this one 
as His special delight.’ They speak of its ‘ grace- 
fully flowing’ or ‘ pliding waters.’ The mountains, 
the peaceful shore at their base, the blue water 
overarched by the blue sky, form a landscape 

icture that has kindled the enthusiasm of many 

earts. It is scon at present at its worst estate ; 
but in the time of our Lord this shore was a con: 
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tinuous garden, and even the matter-of-fact Pliny 
declared that this lake was ‘surrounded by pleas- 
ant towns’ (HN v. 15). 

These towns have been described briefly in the 
article GALILEE, but the list at least may be 
repeated :—Tiberias, and south of it Bethmaus, 
Tarichea, Sinnabris, Gergesa, Gamala, Hippos, 
Julias, Bethsaida, Chorazin, Capernaum, Magdala, 
aud Beth-arbel. On the mountain to the S.E. 
was Gadara, Safed on its lofty summit to theN.W., 
and a castle was perched directly above Tiberias 
almost overhanging the lake. Through Wady 
Hamam the Horns of Hattin appeared, and to the 
north rose the magnificent dome of Hermon. 
This famous mountain is not one of a cluster, it is 
not hemmed in and dwarfed by surrounding peaks, 
but it stands alone, revealing its full grandeur. 
From the shore of the Sea of Galilee, if we add its 
depression of 700 ft. to the elevation of Mount 
Hermon, we look up to its summit a sheer height 
of over 10,000 ft. Among all the mountains of 
the world, such a view is seldom surpassed. 

The hills, which appear to surround the lake, 
recede from the shore a distance varying from a 
few hundred yards to half a mile or more, and this 
belt is generally level, so that, without cutting or 
filling, a carriage road could readily be constructed 
entirely round the lake; with a horse and carriage 
the circuit could be made in four or five hours. 
At two points, where the recession of the mountain 
is greatest, two mgs s pee are formed, 
namely, el-Batiha on the N.E. of the lake, and 
Gennesaret on the N.W. ‘They resemble each 
other, are equally fertile, but it is Gennesaret 
that has always received the most praise. See 
GENNESARET (LAND OF). 

‘The river Jordan enters the lake at the northern 
end, and passes out at the southern end. [t brings 
down so much sediment at times that it appears 
like a very dirty stream: still the water of the lake 
itself is always clear; it is also sweet and cool. 

The steep mountain wall on the E. side, already 
referred to, is voleanic, a part of the great lava 
formation which includes the Bashan plain and 
the Hauran mountains, where exist a score or 
more of extinct craters. The hot springs of 
Gadara, within 5 miles of the S.E. corner of the 
lake, those at Tiberias on the W. shore, and like- 
wise the earthquakes which visit that region from 
time to time, are indications that internal fires 
still exist. ‘The latest recorded earthquake from 
which Tiberias suffered severely was in 1837, 
vividly described by the American missionary 
Rev. Wm, M. Thomson, well knownas the author 
of The Land and the Book. The region to the N. 
of the lake through which the Jordan passes, 
extending to Chorazin and Tell Hum, is simply a 
mass of large basalt boulders, packed so closely 
that it is next to impossible to get through them. 

The hot springs near Tiberias have been famous 
from the earliest history of the country, and the 
inhabitants still prize them for their medicinal 
uses. The volume of water is large, and, could 
they be properly cared for and managed by other 
than their present degraded owners, there is no 
reason why these springs should not become one 
of the most famous health resorts in the world. 
Except in midsummer the climate is delightful— 
in fact, tropical ; and when a person is chilled by 
the strong winds of mountain or tableland, the 
sensation of going down to the wurm, even baliny, 
atmosphere of the lake shore is one of extreme 
pleasure. 

Equally with the hot baths, the fish of this lake 
have always been held in highest estimation. 
Laws traditionally dating from the time of Joshua 
(Bab. Talm. Baba Kama, 806) regulated this in- 
dustry, and, with certain limitations, made this 


fishing ground free to all. There were several 
choice varicties, and the inhabitants of the region 
boasted that some of them were the same as those 
found in the Nile. There seems, moreover, to have 
been an inexhaustible supply of fish. Bethsaida 
on the north was a ‘house of fish’; Tarichea on 
the south was ‘a fish factory,’ and the trade in 
this commodity had enriched its citizens. On the 
yart of the Jews there was not only a choice in 
cind but in quality as well, for they distingnished 
sharply between ‘clean’ and ‘unclean,’ a fact no 
doubt alluded to in our Lord’s parable of the net, 
where the ‘ good were gathered into baskets, and 
the bad were cast away’ (Mt 137 #), 

The lake is subject to violent storms, owing 
partly to the difference of temperature about it 
rom that of the mountains or tableland so far 
above it, so that the event recorded in Mt 8%, 
when Christ stilled the waves, was of no infrequent 
occurrence. From an eminence the writer has 
several times seen the clouds gather above the 
Jake, a dense black mass, not covering a great 
area, and sink lower and lower towards the water 
as if about to amite the surface; and even should 
they not actually do so, they disturb it so that 
re a are strong and boats are placed in great 
peril, 

From the way in which the NT speaks of boats 
and ships on the Sea of Galilee, we infer that it 
was covered with them, There seem to have been 
numbers of them ready at any given point. Given 
ten or twelve flourishing cities on or near the 
shore of the lake between which there was con- 
stant communication, it could not be otherwise 
than that the number should be great. These 
boats were engaged in fishing or traffic, or in 
carrying travellers or parties of pleasure from 
shore to shore. Some writers are slow to admit 
that there were ships of any size on the lake, 
although the Greek word for ship (wAotov) is used 
in the NT, whether the Sea of Galilee or Lhe Medi- 
terrancan is the body of water referred to. So far 
as this evidence goes, the honts might be as large 
in one case as in the other. On one occasion 
during the Jewish war, when a movement was 
planned against Tiberias, Josephus in a short 
time got ready two hundred and forty ships from 
Tarichea and its vicinity alone (Wars, II. xxi. 8; 
Life, 32). In this city shipbuilding was a lucra- 
tive industry. At a later period during that 
war many of the soldiers and citizens of Tarichea 
took refuge from the Romans in ships, and four 
thousand to six thousand of them were slain— 
showing that the boats, to have held such a multi- 
tude, must have been of considerable size. Josephus 
speaks of ‘climbing up into the ships’ (Wars, II. 
x. 5), which implies quite a different craft than 
would be meant laud he said ‘they stepped from 
the shore into their boats.’ In Jn 2181s found a 
reference to the small boat (7Aocdpiov) which always 
accompanies, being frequently towed after, a large 
ship the same as now. From all that we can learn 
of the facts, we certainly have a right to picture 
the Sea of Galilee in Christ’s time as dotted with 
white sails, just as we know that the shore was 
lined with cities and the whole basin full of life. 
Between its present state and its former prosperity 
the contrast 1s extremely painful. 

The Sea of Galilee was praised by the Romans 
and was the pride of the Jews, but it appeals to the 
Christian far more strongly than it conld possibl 
have done to them, because of its connexion with 
Jesus of Nazareth. It is He that has made it 
immortal. Everywhere about this Inke we trace 
His footsteps, and at every point locate some act of 
His blessed ministry. he memories of His life 
linger here as nowhere else in Palestine. He made 
one of its beautiful cities (Capernaum) His home 
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(Mt 4%). Here He called the fishermen Peter, 
Andrew, James, and John to be fishers of men (Mt 
418-22), also for the same purpose Matthew was 
called from the receipt of custom (Mk 2-17), Here 
‘multitudes’ came to Him ‘to he healed of their 
diseases,’ and ‘he healed thei all’ (Lk 67"), Out 
of the large number of such cases we readily recall 
that of the nobleman’s son (Jn 4-54), the cen- 
turion’s servant (Mt 8°}5), the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter (Mt 98-95), the paralytic who was let 
down through the uncovered roof (Mk 2'"), the 
demoniac in the synagogue at Capernaum (Mk 
121-28), the demoniac of Gadara on the castern 
shore (Lk 8%), the blind man at Bethsaida (Mk 
872-20) and the curing of Peter’s wife’s mother of 
the fever (Mt 847), Of another class of incidents 
which illustrate our Lord’s character and His life 
in Galilee, a few may be mentioned, as His walking 
on the water and stilling the tempest (Mt 147°), 
and His feeding of the five thousand (Mt 1418-21), 
Still another illustrative class comes under the 
head of conversations, lessons, and warnings. In 
the leaven of the Pharisees hypocrisy was rebuked 
(luk 12'); in the innocence of childhood humility 
was inculcated (Lk 9°); the feast with Levi 
showed that social courtesies are to be observed 
(Mk 2"); that both patriotism and religion have 
their claims upon the individual is made clear in 
the paying of the tribute money (Mt 17%); the 
signs in the sky as well as the sower in the field 
teach valuable truths (Mt 13 and ch. 16); and it 
was here in Galilee that the foundation principles 
of the New Religion were first promulgated and 
the nature of the Bread of Life unfolded (Mt 5'-%, 
Jn 6). It is to some or all of these facts that 
Christ Himself alludes as ‘mighty works’ (Mt 
11%-%), which would have moved the people of 
Tyre, or even those of Sodom, could they have 
witnessed them. 

Of the cities about the Sea of Galilee attention 
should be directed to Capernaum. There was 
some special reason why our Lord chose this as 
His residence. Its importance was not wholly 
commercial ; more than any other city of the north, 
one might say with truth of Palestine, with the 
single exception of Jerusalem, it was a centre of 
news. Roads led thence to Damascus and the 
Euphrates; to the cities of the Mediterranean 
coast which were in touch with Europe; to the 
S. W. oy Gaza and thence to Egypt; to the S. 
along the great mountain range to Shechem, 
Jerusalem, and Hebron ; to the Jordan Valley and 
the rich and populous country of Perma. Sailors, 
soldiers, merchants, travellers, messengers, oflicers, 
princes, men of many classes and from many parts 
of the world, passed through this place on business 
or pleasure. The fame of some startling event, 
some great healer, some teacher of unusual wisdom, 
would be carried thence with rapidity and in every 
direction, While this fact serves to illustrate 
further the busy life of this lake shore at a single 
point, we cannot help feeling at the same time 
that it makes more significant the other fact that 
Christ took up here His residence. The record is 
very simple, ‘leaving Nazareth... he dwelt in 
Capernaum’ (Mt 4%). Could it have been said, 
‘Jesus shut himself up in a cloister,’ how widel 
pera would have been the history of Christi- 
anity ! 

Additional Note.—It seems necessary to add the 
following note on the depth of the Sea of Galilee. 
In 1875 Lortet made soundings which corre- 
sponded in general with those already known and 
accepted by Palestinian scholars. He also found, 
as he supposed, near the north end of the lake 
where the Jordan enters, a hole ‘250 metres in 
depth,’ which would be over 800 ft. Having 
crossed the lake at or near this point many times, 


and madé soundings of his own, the present writer 
was certain that Lortet was wrong. The bottom 
of the hole would be 100 ft. lower rien the surface 
of the Dead Sea. Moreover, had such a hole ever 
existed, it would very soon have been filled by 
mud brought down by the Upper Jordan. These 
facts were laid before the public. In 1890 another 
Frenchman, Th. Barrois, made soundings, but 
found nothing to corroborate Lortet’s impossible 
figures. Soon after, Lortet admitted that he was 
in error. ‘the mischief having been done, the 
mistake is perpetuated because people quote Lortet 
without being aware of the corrections. Lortet’s 
book, La Syrie @ Aujourd’ hui, was published in 
1884 (see pp. 505, 506), and Barrois’ notes may be 
found in the PA /St¢ for July 1894, pp. 211-220. 
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S. MERRILL. 

GALL.—The Eng. rendering for two Heb. words. 
1. anne méréradh, or aM méroradh, denotes ‘ bitter- 
ness,’ corresponding to the Arab. mérdrah. It is 
used in this sense (Job 13%), ‘thou writest bitter 
things ayainst me,’ méréréth. The expression n7p7x 
nro ‘clusters of bitternesses’ (AV and RV ‘clusters 
are bitter’), Dt 32%, is a parallelism with grapes of 
gall, wiT°D3y ‘innebhe-résh, t.e. poppy- heads (see 

elow). This meaning led to its application to the 
bile (Job 16'%), and the gall paddee as its re- 
ceptacle (Job 20%, To 6° etc.). The ancients sup- 
posed that the poison of serpents lay in the gall 
(Pliny, Nat. Hist. xi. 62; Job 20"), 

2. win or vin résh.—A plant characterized by ita 
bitterness, ‘a root that beareth treet) gall and 
wormwood’ (Dt 2918), ‘the wormwood and the 
(résh) gall? 5 3%), Jer (84 9!) speaks of ‘water 
of (résh) gall.’ Figuratively, one in affliction is 
described as ‘compassed with (résh) gall and 
travail’ (La 35), Judgment is said to spring up as 
hemlock (résh) ‘in the furrows of the field’ ( Hos 104), 
and is said to be ‘turned into (résh) gall’ (Am 6%). 
It is impossible to tell with certainty what plant 
is intended. Some have ay oon the poison 
hemlock, Contum maculatum, L., but this is nota 
field plant. Others have supposed the coloc nth, 
Citrullus Colocynthis, L. Thies, although it has a 
bitter fruit, is not a plant of ploughed ground. 
Others, again, have supposed the darnel, Lolium 
temulentum, LL. This, however, is not bitter. The 
more probable view is that the Poppy Papaver, 
is intended, berlens P. rheas, 1.., or L. A Tal 
L., the opium plant. <A head of this P ant is 
called in Arab. ras el-khishkhash, ‘head ot khish- 
khAsh,’ the word ras being the same as the Hebrew 
résh, ahead. They are called in Eng. poppy-heads. 

What was the (xo) gad that was mingled with 
vinegar (Mt 27*, cf. Hv. Petr. 5, xodhv perd b£ovs 3 
RV ‘wine,’ cf. Ps 69%), and the myrrh mingled 
with wine (Mk 15° écuupvicpévov ofvov)? oth 
of these evangelists add that, at a later period 
in the crucifixion day, a man soaked a sponge in 
vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave it to 
Jesus to drink (Mt 274, Mk 15%). Jesus evidently 
partook of it. John doubtless alludes to the same 
(197-®), showing how our Saviour called for it 
by saying ‘I thirst’ (v.%). John adds that the 
sponge dipped in vinegar was ‘put upon hyssop.’ 
It is probable that the soldiers who mocked Christ 
by o en vinegar (Lk 23%), did so omy to 
aggravate His thirst, and did not give it to Him, 
and that this refinement of cruelty led to the bond 
fide offer which our Saviour accepted. How was 
it that He called for this draught after He had 
refused the one at first offered before His cruci- 
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fixion ? 
with frankincense in it was given to criminals, 
just before their execution, to alleviate their pain. 
Myrrh would have properties similar to those of 
frankincense. It is possible that the gall of Mt 
was the same as the myrrh of Mk, the word 
myrrh being of the same root as the Heb. original 
of gall (Ps 697), and, like it, signifying primarily 
bitter. Mt, according to Hengstenberg, gives the 
word xo\}, which agrees textually with the LXX 
of the psalm, that he may point out the pro- 
hetic character of the latter, and its fulfilment 
in Christ, while Mk gives the name of the sub- 
stance used. ‘This substance is said by Mt to have 
been given in dfs, which means both sour wine 
and vinegar, and by Mk in olvos, which is the 
ordinary word for wine. Here again, acc. to 
Hengstenberg, Mt aims at textual conformity with 
the psalmist, while Mk gives the more familiar 
name. Jn also notes the prophecy of thirst (19%, 
ef. Ps 69?'), and its fulfilment in Christ. The 
motive of our Saviour, in refusing the potent 
anesthetic offered before His sacritice was com- 
plete, would seem to have been His desire to endure 
all that was appointed for Ilim, in full conscious- 
ness of the purpose in view. He only consented 
to moisten Ilis parched lips and tongue at the last, 
not to soothe Ilis anguish, but to gain strength 
enough to enable Him to cry, ‘with a loud voice,’ 
‘It is finished,’ that is, ‘my work is done, and the 
world is saved,’ and then He bowed His head and 
gave up the ghost. G. E. Post. 


GALLANT.—In Is 337! as adj., and in Nah 25, 
Zec 117" as subst., ‘pullant’ is employed to tr. 
the Heb. word 3x ’addir, which is also both 
an adj. and a subst. As an adj. ’addir signifies 
magnilicent or majestic; and as a subst. a great 
one, a noble. In Is 33% the adj. is applied to a 
ship, and it is to be observed that in the same 
verse the word is used of J” (AV ‘glorious,’ RV 
‘in majesty’). In this sense of magnificent the 
Eng. word ‘gallant’ is nearly obsolete. Bunyan 
(Holy War, Clar. Press ed. p. 8) uses it of a 


country (as ’addir is applied to a nation in Ezk 
3218, EV ‘famous’), ‘Now, there is in this gallant 


country of Universe, a fair and delicate town, a 
Corporation, called Mansoul.’ J. HASTINGS. 


GALLERY.—1. AV in Ca 75 reads ‘The king 
is held in the galleries.’ The Heb. is oy773, which, 
there is no reasonable doubt, means ‘in the tresses’ 
(so RV) The king is captivated, that is to 
say, by the tresses of this ‘prince’s daughter.’ 
om, prob. of Aramaic origin (Dillm., Siceefried- 
Stade), is found elsewhere only in Gn 30 and 
Ex 2'% in the sense of ‘watering troughs.’ In 
Ca 1” the Keré has wy (AVm ‘ galleries’), but 
the Kethibh 12»'1) appears preferable (AV and RV 
‘rafters’; Siegfried-Stade, and Baethgen in 
Kautzsch’s AT, ‘Getifel,’ 1.6. ‘panelling’). 2, 
pax, a word whose etymology and meaning are 
both obscure. It is found only in the description 
of Ezekiel’s temple, Ezk 41° ° 423-5, In the first 
of these passages the Aethibh has pinx; Cornill 
substitutes mnivp ‘its walls,’ and this meaning, 
if not reading, appears to be demanded by the 
context (cf. notes of Davidson and Bertholet, ad 
ll.citt.). The tr® ‘colonnade’ (Siegfried - Stade, 
Sdulengange (1), AVm ‘walks with pillars’) would 
suit some of the other passages. See further, 
under TEMPLE. J. A. SELBIE. 


GALLEY occurs once in OT (Is 3371 AV and 
RV), where it is said of the (metaphorical) waters 
defending Jerusalem ‘that no pulley with oars’ 
shall enter them. The Heb. is oy yx, which 
would be more correctly tr’ ‘no flect [yx being 


It is well known that a cup of wine] a collective noun, 73x denoting a single ship] with 


oars.’ 

The galley of medisval times was the successor 
or representative of the war-galleys (naves longe) 
of the Romans, Greeks, and Cantiintiana (See 
Snips). It consisted of a long narrow open boat 
worked by oars, but carrying one or two masts 
with lateen sails to be used when the wind was 
favourable. There was a short deck at the prow 
for carrying the fighting men, and another at the 
stern for the captain, knights, and gentlemen. 
The largest of these vessels were called qalleasses, 
and were formerly employed by the Venetians, 
Spaniards, and Portuguese. These last in the 
Spanish Armada carried each 110 soldiers and 
222 galley slaves. The Venetian galleasses were 
about 162 ft. long above, and 133 ft. by the keel; 
32 ft. wide, with 23 ft. length of sternpost. They 
were furnished with three masts and thirty-two 
banks of oars; each bank having two oars worked 
by six or seven slaves, generally chained to the oar. 
In the prow were three small batteries of cannon, 
together with guns on each quarter, and the com- 
plement reached 1000 or 1200 men. Along with 
these war-vessels of the largest size were the half. 
galleys, from 120 to 130 ft. in length, furnished 
with two masts and sails, to be used as required, 
and carrying five pieces of cannon. Of a size still 
smaller were the quarter-galleys, provided with 
twelve to sixteen banks of oars. Galleys were in 
use on the Thames down to the beginning of the 
century ; and a common punishment for criminals 
in England and France was to be ‘sent to the 
galleys’ for life or for shorter periods. 

The life of galley slaves in mediaeval times was 
miserable in the extreme. They were generally 
chained to their benches or oars, and compelled 
to work by boatswains, who occupied a bruce 
running along the centre of the boat, and were 
armed with long whips, which they applied merci- 
lessly to the bare backs of the oarsinen. Their 
food consisted of biscuit, with sometimes a little 
rice or vegetables; their drink was water often 
foul, but containing a little vinegar or oil. A 
galley slave when condemned in perpetuity was, 
in & civil sense, dead ; he could not dispose of his 
effects, nor inherit; if married, his marriage was 
null; and his widow could not have any of her 
dower out of his goods, which were confiscated. 
Amongst the Mediterranean nations, galley slaves 
were generally prisoners of war. E. HULL. 


GALLIM (o>: ‘heaps’).—A place near Jeru- 
salem, 1S 254, It is personified, along with 
Anathoth and other towns, in Is 10% It is 
poner ly placed to the N. of Jerus., but may 
rave been to the S., at the modern Beit Jala, 
nenr which are remarkable stone cairns. See 


SWPP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 


GALLIO (TadXNwy, Ac 18).—Son of M. Annzeus 
Seneca, a Roman eques and rhetorician, brother 
of Seneca the philosopher, and uncle of Lucan the 

oet. He was born at Cordova, but came with his 
ather to Rome in the reign of Tiberius. Origin- 
ally called M. Annseus Novatus, he was adopted 
by, and took the name of, L. Junius Gallio (Dio C. 
lx. 35). Under Claudius he became proconsul * of 
Achaia, probably through the influence of Seneca, 
who was Nero’s tutor, and also perhaps, as Renan 
suggests, on account of his ‘haute culture hellén- 
ique.’ He entered on office at Corinth during St. 
Paul’s first visit to the city, c. A.D. 52-53. An attack 

* The title indicates that Achaia was a senatorial province 
and illustrates the writer’s accuracy; for under Tiberius an 
Caligula it had been imperially governed (Tac. Ann. 76), and 
under Nero it received temporary ‘liberty’ in 66 or 67 A.D. 


Suet. Nero, 24). Claudius transferred the province to the 
enate in 44 A.D, 
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GAMAEL (A Tauatd\, B V'dundos), 1 Ks 8%.—In 
Ezr 8? DANIEL (which see, No. 2). 


GAMALIEL (dx°5n1, Tauadiik\= Reward of God). 
—1, The son of Pedahzur, and ‘prince of the 
children of Manasseh’ (Nu 1)° 220 754.59 19°35), 2. °A 
Pharisee .. . a doctor of the law, had in honour of 
all the people,’ who intervened in the Sanhedrin 
on behalf of Peter and the other apostles (Ac 5“), 
and the instructor of Saul of Tarsus (Ac 228). This 
Gamaliel is generally identified with the famous 
Rabbi Gamaliel, the grandson of Hillel the 
founder of the more liberal of the two schools into 
which the Pharisces were divided. He is known in 
Jewish writings as Gamaliel ha-zdken, i.e. the older, 
to distinguish him from his grandson Gamailiel I1., 
and from his high character and learning was the 
first of the seven Jewish doctors who were honoured 
with the title of Rabban (our Rabbi or Master). 
All that we can learn of Gamaliel proves him to 
have been an open-minded, liberal man, though 
some of the anecdotes usually cited in support of 
this, such as the story of the Statue and the Bath 
quoted by Conybeare and Howson, are now known 
to refer to his grandson Gamaliel 11. How far, 
however, he was in advance of his times is shown 
by his studies in Greek literature, which by the 
narrower Rabbis was put on the same level as 
Egyptian thaumaturgy, and by various humane 
enactments. ‘Thus he laid it down that the poor 
heathen should have the same rights as the poor 
Jews in gathering the gleanings after harvest, and 
that the Jews on meeting the heathen should 
extend to them the customary greeting, ‘Peace 
be with you,’ even on their feast days, when 
they were mostly engaged in worshipping their 
idols; while to him are also ascribed certain laws 
to protect wives against unprincipled husbands, 
and widows against unscrupulous children (see 
Ginsburg in Avéto’s Bibl. Cycl., art. ‘Gamaliel’), 
In view of all this, it is easy to understand the 
attitude which Gamaliel adopted in the Sanhedrin 
on the occasion of the apostles’ trial; although 
even there his conduct must be traced rather to a 
prudential dread of violent measures than to a 
spirit of systematic tolerance. There is nothing 
certainly to prove that he had at any time a 
decided Jenning towards Christianity, and the 
traditions that he was a secret disciple (Clement, 
Recogn. i. 65), and was baptized by Peter and Paul 
(Phot. Cod. 171, p. 199), are now universally re- 
jected. Hedied, as he had lived, a strict Jew; and 
so great was his reputation that, according to the 
Mishna (Sv¢a, ix. 15), ‘with the death of Gamaliel 
the reverence for the law ceased, and purity and 
abstinence died away.’ It is right to add that 
Baur and the Tiibingen school find it so difficult 
to reconcile Gamaliel’s attitude in Ac 5 with the 
perce ne spirit afterwards shown by Saul, then 
is pupil, that they pronounce the whole passage 
unhistorical. But do pupils never in later years 
diverge from their Lenbliene doctrines? And may 
not special circumstances have arisen In connexion 
with the appearance of Stephen which called forth 
a fanatic zeal in Saul little in accord with his early 
training ? 

Lireraturg.—Lechler, Apost. and Poat-Apost, Times, i. 76 
au. 1; Farrar, Life and Work of St. Pat, i., Excursus v. ‘Gamatiel 
and the School of Tubingen’; Schiarer, HJP wu. i, 183, 823, 
363f, For the Jewish references to G., Ginsburg, in the art. 
above cited, refers specially to Frankel, li odegetica in Mischnain, 
Lipsiw, 1859, p. 67 ff. G. MILLIGAN. 


of fever, which he attributed to the climate, led 
to his departure, and to a sea-voyage for his health 
(Sen. Hp. 104); eventually he returned to Rome 
(Dio C, Ixi. s.f.). Seneca’s high position after Nero’s 
accession in 64 would secure for G. a continuance 
of court favour, and he may be the L. Junius to 
whom a wax tablet found at Pompeii refers as 
consul under that emperor. Pliny (HN xxxi. 
38) remembered a voyage of G. ‘post consulatum,’ 
on account of blood-expectoration. When Nero 
constrained Seneca to Kill himself (A.D. 65), G. 
begged for his own life (Tac. Ann. xv. 73), and 
was spared at the time; but afterwards he and his 
brother Mela (ILuean’s father) became victims.* 
With apparent timidity G. united singular amia- 
bility. Seneca (who dedicates to G. his De tra and 
De vita beata) writes: ‘Nemo mortalium uni tam 
dulcis est quam hic omnibus’; he eulogizes him, 
also, as free from vice, impervious to flattery, and 
one whom to love to the utmost was to love too 
little (Q.N. iv. Pr.) His reputation for wit is 
attested by Dio, who refers (1x. 35), about 160 
years after G.’s death, to a ‘jocus urbanissimus’ 
of hist as still current. 

Soon after G.’s arrival at Corinth, a band of 
Jews, provoked by the conversion of Crispus, the 
ruler of their synagogue, and relying, probably, 
on the new proconsul’s compluisance, dragged St. 
Paul before his tribunal, clamouring for judgment 
against a man who Hotes men to worship 

od contrary to the (Mosaic) law.’ Judaism was 
a ‘religio licita,’ and entitled to protection; but 
G. saw in St. Paul’s alleged offence only the out- 
come of some internal religious disputation among 
the Jews, and neither a civil wrong done to the 
. complainers (d¢dlxnua) nor an outrage against public 
morality (Agdcovpynua wovnpdv), He declined to hear 
St. Paul’s defence in a case which called for no 
judicial intervention, and contemptuously drove 
the accusers from his judgment-seat. When tho 
Greck by-standers,t without special interest, prob- 
ably, in the apostle, but readily showing their 
animus against the unpopular Jews, seized and 
beat Sosthenes, the successor of Crispus and the 
ringleader presumably of the disturbance, G. re- 
frained from interposing ; the Jews, he doubtless 
considered, would not be the worse for being thus 
taught to keep their religious disputes to them- 
selves. To this assault on Sosthenes, not to the 
Christian faith, the statement ‘G. cared for none 
of these things’ directly refers; but it is not likely 
that he interested himself further in St. Paul or his 
doctrine; and it is no more than possible that a 
report about the apostle by G. to Seneca helped 
afterwards to lead to a personal connexion, itself 
doubtful, between Seneca and St. Paul (Light. 
Phil. Exe, ii.). G.’s Roman justice protected, but 
his Roman pride would ignore, the man to whose 
incidental association with him his own notability 
is mainly due. 

Litsraturs.—Add to reff. above, Hausrath, art. ‘Gallio,’ in 
Schenkel’s Bib.- Lex. v.ii.; Farrar, Scekers after (od, PP 16-21; 
Ramsay, St. Paul the T'ravelicr, pp. 257-201. On Gallio as a 

oasible link of connexion between St. Paul and Seneca, 

elpke, De Familiaritate P. et S.; Aubertin, Sénéeque et St. 
Paul. H. Cowan. 


GALLOWS.—Sce HANGING, and CRIMES AND 
PUNISHMENTS, vol. i. p. 525". 


* So Dio O. Ixii. 26. Jerome places G.’s death (by compulso 
aloe) prior to Seneca’s (Add, to Chron. Euseb. p, 161, ed. 


¢ When Claudius was poisoned by his wife Agrippina, G., 
alluding to the deifleation of emperors, and to the custom of 
dragging criminals by a hook to the Tiber, spoke of Claudius as 
funco in coolunt raptun.’ 

t The word ‘Grecks’ is not in the oldest MSS, but fs prob- 
ably a correct gloss. Kwald, however (Hist. Isr. vii. 380), refers 
to the Jews the assault on Sosthenes, whom he identifies with 
the Sosthenes of 1 Co 1, and reyards ag already in sympathy 
with St. Paul. 


; <GAMES do not appear in the Scriptures of the 
Jewish people with anything like the sume 
frequency as on the monuments and in the ancient 
literature of Egypt and Greece and Rome. Of 
public games like those of ancient Greece there is 
no mention in the O'l’, although in the Maccabeean 
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period we read that Jason the high priest (2 Mac 


47-17), in his zeal for the introduction of Greek 
customs, obtained the authority of Antiochus 
Epiphanes to set up a Greck place of exercise, and 
form a body of youths to be trained therein. His 
conduct in this is severely condemned, for it is 
said of him and of the priests under his influence 
that ‘they had no more any zeal for the services 
of the altar, but, despising the sanctuary and 
neglecting the sacrifices, they hasten to enjoy that 
which was unlawfully provided in the palzstra, 
after the summons of the discus; thinking of no 
account the honours of their fathers, and thinking 
the glories of the Greeks best of all’ (2 Mac 4)* 15), 

OF children’s games there are but few traces. 
It is given by the prophet Zechariah as a token of 
the peace and prosperity that should one day bless 
Jerusalem, that the ‘streets of the city shall be 
full of boys and girls playing in the strects thereof’ 
(Zec 85), What their games might be the prophet 
does not say. One of the diversions of Jewish 
children, we know from the Talmud, was imitating 
the doings of their elders; and Jcsus has made us 
familiar with children playing at marriages and 
funerals, ‘calling one to another, and saying, We 
have piped unto you, and ye have not danced ; we 
have mourned to you, and ye have not wept’ 
(Mt 112", Lk 7%), he children seem also to have 
amused themselves with living creatures. ‘Wilt 
thou play with him as with a bird; or wilt thou 
bind him for thy maidens?’ is God’s remonstrance 
addressed to Job (Job 415), where He asks the patri- 
arch if he could make a plaything of the crocodile, 
as the child does of a bird. Dancing was a diver- 
sion of children as well as of grown-up people (Job 
21"), The Talmud speaks of games in which the 
children played with nuts, and, taking this 1 con- 
nexion with the proverbial Latin expression relin- 

uere nuces, We invy have a reference to it in St. 

aul’s words, ‘When I was a child, I spake asa 
child, I understood as a child, I thought as a 
child; but when I became o man, I put away 
childish things’ (1 Co 13!). 

Of manly sports among the Jews the traces 
are likewise few. Archery seems to have been 
practised as a sport as well as cultivated for the re- 
quirements of war. The uncertainty of the render- 
ing in2S 1'8 does not allow us to use it as evidence, 
but Job seems to have it in mind when he complains 
(Job 16:15), *God hath set me up for his mark ; 
his arrows compass me round about’ ; and we find 
the same image in La 3! ‘He hath bent his bow, 
and set me as a mark for the arrow.’ The use of 
the sting, which played an important part in the 
military training of the Israelite (Jg 20! 15 17%, 
1Ch 122, 2 Ch 264), must have demanded con- 
siderable practice, especially in the case of the left- 
handed Benjamites, who ‘could sling stones at an 
hairbreadth and not miss.2. A sport which was 
common among the youths of Palestine in the 
time of Jerome is described by him as consisting 
of raising stones of great weight to the knees, to 
the shoulders and the head, and above the head, 
according to their strength, wrestlers being matched 
against cach other according to this test. It has 
been supposed by Ewald and others that ‘the 
burdensome stone’ of Zec 12° is to be explained by 
the practice thus described by Jerome, being some- 
thing like the ‘putting stone’ of Highland games 
in Scotland; but the allusion may be simply to a 
weight that is too heavy to be borne, and dangerous 
to those who meddle with it (compare Dn 254, Mt 
21), The discus, as we have seen, was introduced 
with other Grecian exercises by Jason the high 
priest in the Maccabwan times (2 Mac 4+ 15), Jt 
was a flat, circular slab of stone, or of wood, or of 
bronze, of considerable weight. A specimen in 
the British Museum is said to weigh about 12 


pounds, ‘The throwing of the discus was one of 
the essential exercises of the pentathlic contests. 
It was thrown from a low platform known as the 
Badpsls, and the man who threw it the greatest 
distance was the winner. A skilful athlete, by 
dasotea ete his weight into the throw, would some- 
times hurl it more than a hundred feet. ‘The 
attitude of the player and the manner of holdin 

the discus is seen in Myron’s celebrated statue o 

the dtexoBddos, shown in books of Greek antiquities. 
Their devotion to this sport and the other exercises 
of the Grecian pentathlon, even to the neglect of 
the services of thealtar, brought great unpopularity 
to Jason the high priest and his brethren of the 
priesthood, and Jason has been handed down to us 
as ‘that ungodly man, and no high priest.’ 

Hunting, as a diversion, was not pursued till 
the days of Herod, who greatly favoured the 
introduction of Greek and Roman customs; and 
the ‘Talmud gives strong warning against it. The 
theatre, too, was condemned as sternly by the 
Talmud as by Tertullian ; and it was a hope of the 
duys of Messiah that the buildings devoted by the 
Romans to theatrical representations would be 
turned into seminaries for the study of the law. 
Josephus (Ant. XV. vill. 1), speaking of the theatre 
and the amphitheatre built by Herod at Jerusalem, 
declares both of them to be in direct antagonism to 
the sentiment of the Jewish people. 

Music and song fall to be treated rather in con- 
nexion with worship, but they were largely culti- 
vated, as was also the dance, as a source of enjoy- 
ment. At the vintage merrymakings (Jg 97" 217), 
at the gatherings of the young men in the city 
gate (La 5)4), at triumphal processions (Je Ly, 
1S 18°), at celebrations of victory (Ex 157+), at 
the accession of kings (1 K 1*), und at domestic 
rejoicings (Jer 31‘, Lk 15%), music and singing, 
and oftentimes dancing, were called in to give 
expression to the gladness of such occasions. 

story-telling and riddles were a common diversion 
of the ancient Ilebrews, as they are of the Arabs 
to this day (Jg 14%, Ezk 173, 1K 10'). Feasts and 
wedding-parties were enlivened by such amuse- 
ments, Samson’s riddle (Jg 14!*), with his wager 
that the guests will not be able to answer it within 
a week, is a specimen of the kind of thing that was 
common. As to games of chance and of skill, the Jews 
seem not to have known them till they learned them 
fromtheGreeks, The soldiers who, perhaps by means 
of the dice, cast lots for the seamless robe of Jesus, 
were Roman soldicrs. There was a game among 
the ancient Greeks (see Liddell and Scott under 
xo\Aafivw), in which one person covered his eyes 
and guessed which of his companions struck him ; 
and a similar game among the ancient Evyptians 
(Wilkinson, ii. 59), in which a man knelt with his 
face to the ground and had to guess who struck 
him on the back. Was this the idea of the insult 
offered, when the men that held Jesus blindfolded 
Him, and struck Him on the face and blasphemously 
asked Him, ‘ Prophesy, who is it that smote thee?’ 
(Lk 22%), 

In NT, especially in the Acts and in the Epistles 
of St. Paul, the allusions are almost exclusively to 
the games and athletic contests of ancient Greece. 
We do read in the Epistle of St. James of ‘the 
crown of life which the Lord hath promised to 
them that love him’ (Ja 12%), but the allusion can 
be explained from Jewish ideas without reference 
to Greek games. In the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(12'-?) we have the imagery of the assembly (végos 
paprvpwy), of the contest (dyur), of the race (rp¢éxwuev), 
of the training (Syxov dwodéuevoe wdvra), of the 
absorbed and cager racers (dg¢opavres), all most 
vividly set before us. It is in connexion with 
St. Paul, however, that these allusions are most 
frequent and distinct. Wherever the great 
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apostle travelled among the cities of the Greeks, 
at Corinth, at Ephesus, at Athens, the athletic 
contests in which all the kindreds of the Grecian 
poole took such pride met his eye, and furnished 
lim with his aptest and most effective illustrations 
of the Christian life. The gymnasium or place of 
training, and the stadium or racecourse, were con- 
spicuous and familiar in every considerable city. 

The foot-race occupies the largest place in the 
imagery of the apostle, as it was the contest 
which of all the Grecian games aroused the deepest 
interest and the keenest excitement. In_ his 
addresses reported in the Acts of the Apostles, St. 
Paul alludes to the foot-race,—describing John the 
Baptist as ‘fulfilling his course’ (dpduos, Ac 13%), 
and speaking of himself as counting not even life 
dear unto him that he may finish his course (6940s) 
with joy (Ac 20"). In his lpistles the image 
occurs again and again. In his very first Epistles 
he asks the prayers of the Thessalonians that the 
word of ‘the Lord may run (7péxz) and be glorified’ 
(2Th3! RV). In his last, when the crown is full in 
view, he writes to Timothy, saying, ‘1 have fought 
the good fight (rév xaddv dyava); I have finished 
the course’ (rdv Spoor) (2'Ti 478), His whole career 
as an apostle and as a follower of Christ, and that 
of his converts, is a race; he is anxious ‘lest by 
any means lie should run, or had run, in vain’ 
(Gal 27); he hopes to rejoice ‘in the day of Christ 
that he hud not run in vain’ (Ph 2"); ‘ye did 
run well,’ is his remonstrance to the Galatians ; 
‘who hath hindered you, that ye should not obey 
the truth?’ (Gal 5”), 

In the Epistles to the Philippians and the Cor- 
inthians his enployment of the imagery of the games 
reaches its Haelieet point: ‘Not as though I had 
already attained, either were already perfect; but 
this one thing I do, forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth (érexrecvéuevos) unto 
those things which are before, I press (dtd) toward 
the murk (cxordv), for the prize (SpaBetov) of the 
high calling (rijs dew KwAjocews) of God in Christ 
Jesus’ (Ph 3!2)4); «Know ye not that they which 
run in a race (ol év cradly rpéxovres) run all, but one 
obtaineth the prize? So run, that ye may obtain. 
And every man that striveth in the games (7és 6 
dyuwritduevos) is temperate in all things (éy«pareverac 
mwdvra). Now they do it that they may obtain a 
corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible (¢@aprév 
arépavov . . . dpOaprov). I therefore so run, as not 
uncertainly ; so fight I (ruxredw, passing from the 
racer to the boxer), as not beating the air: but I 
buffet (Urwmdtw) my body, and bring it into bond- 
age (SovAaywyd); lest by uny means, after that I 
have preached to others («ypigas, having summoned 
others to the contest), I myself should be rejected 
(d5éxcuos, driven in disgrace from the games as not 
having contended in accordance with the rules)’ 
(1Co 977 RV). ‘The imagery in these passages 
is unusually fulland rich. The strenuous, exciting, 
and definite purpose of the racer, the self-control 
imposed during the period of training, with the 
punishment of the body to make it more fit, the 
prize, the crown, the reward of the victor, the call 
to ithe contest, and the proclamation of the con- 
ditions, the chance of fia disgrace if these are not 
pie perly observed (compare 2 ‘Ti 2"), are all set 

orth with a vividness that must have brought home 

werfully and impressively, to those who were 
amiliar with the Isthmian and Olympian games, 
the lessons of Christian instruction which the 
apostle wished to pouNey. 

In other passages there are allusions to the 
onlookers (1 Co 4°), to the umpire or judge (Col 3% 
Ae aes cf. karaBpafeverw of Col 28 and notes of 

ightfoot and Abbott ; 2'T1 4° 6 dlkacos xprfs), tothe 
joy of victory (Ac 20*). To the gladiatorial spec- 
tacles of the amphitheatre, St. Paul makes what 


we may take to be a figurative reference (1 Co 15” 
€Onpronaxnoa ev’Edécy). At Ephesus St. Paul came 
in contact with the directors of the games held in 
the city of Diana. ‘The Asiarchs (Ac 19°! rwés xat 
rav Aovapxar bvres abr@ pldor) mentioned as friendly 
to the apostle have long been one of the puzzles 
of commentators, but it is now certain (see Hicks 
in his Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the BM, ii. 
2, p. 81; and Ramsay, Zhe Church in the Loman 
Lmpire, ch. vii., and art. ASIARCH) that those 
officials were the high priests of the worship oflered 
to the Roman se within the province of 
Asia. The cities of the province joined together in 
an association for the worship of the emperors, and 
the head of the association was styled high priest 
and Asiarch. In this capacity he had to furnish 
every year funds for the celebration of the pro- 
vincial games in honour of the reigning Cesar, 
and it appears that as the cult of the Cuwsars and 
the worship of Diana were in close alliance, the 
panics in honour of both would coincide, and be 
ield in the month Artemision—the month of May, 
sacred to Diana. 


LITRERATURK,—- Low, Die Lebensalter in der Jitidischen Litera- 
tur, 18765; Howson, Metaphors of St. Paul, ch. iv.; Percy 
Gardner, New Chapters in Greek History, ch. ix.; Kitto, Smith, 
Herzog, art. ‘Games.’ THOMAS NICOL. 


GAMMADIM (o°%72),—A term of very doubtful 
meaning, oceurring in Ezk 274 ‘The Gammadim 
(AV -ims) were in thy towers.’ No place of the 
name of Gammad is known, but a proper name is 
what the context seems to demand. Probably, 
Cornill’s conjecture oy (Zemarites, Gn 1038) is as 
good as any. Lagarde (Onom. Sacr. li. 95) proposes 
ons (they of Gomer, Cappadocians [?]). RVm 
‘valorous men,’ although supported by Gesenius 
(Thes. 292), has not commended itself to the 
majority of scholars. LXX has @id\axes; Symm, 
appears to have read o79 on, ‘and also Medes.’ 


GAMUL (bi) ‘ weaned’).—A chief of the Levites, 
and head of the 24th course of priests, 1 Ch 24", 
Sce GENEALOGY, 


GARDEN (}3, properly ‘enclosure’; 4)2, const. nj 
in Ca 64, Est 1577 8; xjros).—These terms appear to 
have been practically equivalent to the Armenian 
pardes (ong Neh 2%, Ca 4%, Ke 25 (all), which in 
Asia Minor to-day is applied equally to flower and 
veretable gardens, arate yarks, and pleasure 
grounds. The garden fanieed eastward in Eden 
(Gn 2°) combined the features of all; and these 
were present in the Jewish idea of paradise, 
mapddecos (Lik 23%), which in rabbinical language 
was jij = ‘They figure again in Mohammed's 
descriptions of el-Janneh, ‘ the garden,’ the Moslem 
paradise, wherein flowing fountains, full rivers, 
shady trees, and abundant fruits are constantly 
named as attractions to ‘the faithful.’ 

Gardens are usually enclosed by hedges, dry- 
stone dykes with a layer of thorns built in near 
the top, or by walls of compressed mud, dried in 
the sun, as are the celebrated gardens that encircle 
Damascus. The cactus, or prickly pear, is a com- 
mon hedge in the warmer districts. Its multi- 
tudinous sharp spines offer a splendid defence 
against intruders ; but it is apt soon to become a 
harbour for venomous things. If one break 
through such a fence, he need not be surprised if & 
serpent bite him (Ec 108). A mud-built hut, or 
booth of wattled twigs, is erected for the watch- 
man within the enclosure. ‘The ndtdr, or ‘ watch- 
man,’ is the modern representative of the 7y3 
(Job 27!*). He is not the gardener, but one who 
guards the fruits and vegetables from pillage. The 
gardener is named only once directly in Scripture, 
xytoupés (Jn 20%), But gardening as a means of 
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livelihood has always been a popular calling in the 


ast. 

Patches of land thus enclosed were cultivated 
by most families in ancient times. Now, in Pales- 
tine, they are found only in the environs of larger 
towns. In some parts of Asia Minor every house 
has its own garden. 

Kings and men of wealth had extensive and 
beautiful gardens adjoining or near to their resi- 
dences. ‘The king’s gardens’ at Jerusalem 
(2 K 254, Neh 3%) lay in the fat valley 8.E., close 
by the Pool of Siloam. Recent excavation shows 
that the western wall of the pool may have been 
the parapet of ‘the stairs that go down from the 
city of David,’ Neh 3% (PEFSt, Jan. 1897, p. 13; 
Oct. 1897, p. 264). The gate Gennath (Jos. BJ 
v. iv. 2) possibly took its name from the fact that 
it led to the gardens outside the city. It seems 
to have stood some distance E. of the Jatla gate, 
where Uzziah once erected a tower of defence 
(2 Ch 26°), With the exception of the rose gardens, 
which had existed from the days of the prophets 
(Is 351), no gardens were found in later Jerusalem, 
on account of the evil odour arising from decaying 
weeds and the manure employed. They crept up, 
however, close to the vail Titus, incautiously 
venturing near to view the city, was surprised by 
the Jews, and escaped with difficulty, being en- 
tangled among the garden trenches and hedges 
which ran out from the walls (Jos, Bd V. ii. 2). 
Koheleth speaks of planting great gardens and 
making pools for watering them (Ic 2°). Tradi- 
tion locates these in Wady Artdés, S. of Bethlehem. 
Three gigantic reservoirs, lying in the head of the 
vale, are supplied by a series of springs. IJfrom 
these the gardens below were watered; a supply 
also being carried to Jerusalem in conduits. These 
seem to be indicated by Josephus (Ané. VII. vil. 3) 
when he speaks of a place Etham, about 60 fur- 
longs from the city, with fine gardens, abounding 
in rivuletsof water, whither Solomon used to drive 
in state in the early morning. The floor of the 
valley is still cultivated by the villagers of Artds, 
and yields richly, but the surrounding slopes are 
rocky and bare. Possibly, there is a trace of the 
ancient delights of this neighbourhood in the name 
of a contiguous height, called by the Arabs Jebel 
el-Fureidis, ‘\Mount of the little Paradise.’ From 
the Targum on Ke 25 we learn that Solomon in- 
dulged his splendid tastes by cultivating in these 
gardens foreign trees and plants, ‘which the 
goblins and demons brought out of India.’ But 
the Targumist seems to identify these with ‘the 
king’s gardens’ mentioned above. ‘The boundary,’ 
he says, ‘was from the wall that is in Jerusalem, 
by the bank of the waters of Siloam.’ The grow- 
ing of exotics is paralleled by the monks of Sinai, 
but for a different reason. They are Greeks, not 
Arabs. And so, a3 Dean Stanley says (Sinat and 
Palestine, p. 52), one ‘ sees in the gardens the pro- 
duce, not of the desert or of Egypt, but of the isles 
of Greece; not the tamarisk, or the palm, or the 
acacia, but the olive, the almond tree, the apple 
tree, the poplar, and the cypress of Attica and 
Corcyra.,’ 

Ahasuerus is said to have entertained all the 
notables of his empire with many and varied 
splendours, for seven days, in the garden attached 
to his palace (lst 118). For the pleasure of his 
queen, the king of Babylon constructed the re- 
nowned ‘hanging gardens,’ the kpexaords tapdéecos 
of Berosus (quoted by Jos. c. Ap. i. 19). Joakim, 
a rich Jew of the Captivity, chad a fair garden 
joining unto his house’ (Sus 4), in the seclusion of 
which were all conveniences for bathing (v.). Of 
pordens on this arta | scale there is an excellent 

lustration in el-Bahjeh, the palace built for him- 


self by Abdullah Pasha near Acre. It is sur- 
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rounded by a great extent of ground, beautifull 
laid out, wherein are reservoirs of water, and multi. 
tudinous conduits to all parts of the enclosure. 
Flowers of every hue brighten the soil; fruit trees 
vie with each other in season, offering their 
tempting burdens; the homelier vevetables also 
have their place. The pleasant pathways, and 
retired and shady nooks, under embowering 
arecnerys make a very paradise amid the exposed 
ain. 
: Egypt was compared to ‘a garden of herbs,’ 
watered ‘with the foot’; Palestine was a land 
‘which drinketh water of the rain of heaven’ 
(Dt 117%). Gardens could be made in Egypt 
wherever water could be led from the river. ithe 
round was divided into compartments by little 
anks of earth, along which ran the water 
channels. One side of the bank was broken down 
with the foot, allowing the water to flow into the 
division: the breach repaired with the foot, the 
stream was led into the next division, and so on 
until all were refreshed. This process may be 
soon to-day. In Palestine, for the most part, the 
presence of a spring, or @ capacious cistern, was 
essential to the existence of a garden. In the 
Jordan Valley the river afforded abundant streams, 
which, carrying beauty and fertility with them, 
made the plain as ‘the garden of the Lokp’ 
(Gn 13), But such gardens as those of Hebron, 
Nablfs, and Jenin—wherein we have a reminiscence 
of old Hn-gannim (Ca 4°)—are created by the 
springs that gurgle up from under the mountains. 
he luxuriant groves around Jaflu pane upon 
deep wells, whence the water is raised by a chain 
of buckets revolving on a wheel, turned usually by 
a span of mules. The wheels are of rude con- 
struction, the pinions often being formed of broken 


branches, and the creaking they make is not 
charming. ‘The water is stored in a large tank, 


connected with the gardens by a network of 
cemented channels. Towards evening the outflow 
is opened, and throughout the orchards is heard 
the musical ripple of running water, and light 
figures dart among the trees, guiding the streams 
whither they will. ‘This familiar scene is reflected 
in the proverb, ‘the king’s heart is in the hand of 
the LorD as the watercourses. He turneth it 
whithersoever he will’ (Pr 21'). Wisdom in her 
beneficent power is compared to a ‘stream from a 
river,’ and ‘a conduit into a garden’ (Sir 24%), 
Gardens, with plentiful supplies of water, were 
to the Oriental suggestive symbols of prosperity. 
Balanm likens the spreading tents of Israel to 
‘gardens by the river side’ (Nu 24°), The house 
ar Jucob restored to favour shall be ‘like a watered 
garden’ (Is 58!', Jer 31"). By foul idolatries the 
sap of manhood is dricd up, and men become ‘as a 
garden that hath no water’ (Is 1°), 

Cucumbers, melons, leeks, onions, and garlic, so 
common in Egypt (Nu 115), and probably also 
lettuce and endive, were grown in Palestine, to- 
gether with such plants as coriander (Ex 16%}, 
Nu 11"), caper (Ec 125 RV), camphire or henna 
(Ca 14), cummin ([s 28”-%7, Mt 23”), mustard 
(Mt 13% 83), anise (Mt 23%), and rue (Lk 114), 
Vines clung to almost every hillside. In olden 
times the mulberry, olive, fig, pomegranate, 
almond, and walnut (Ca 6") were well known. 
The tappiiah (Ca 2% ° 78) was probably the apricot. 
To these the Mishna adds the quince, the citron, 
the medlar, and the service (Chilaim, i. 4). To-day 
the orange, lemon, and peach grow luxuriantly in 
the groves, e.g at Jafia, Sidon, and Damascus. 
The banana flourishes at Sidon; while apples and 
pears are cultivated with moderate success. The 
egg plant, “he tomato, and the potato, together 
with the } °¢ y cabbage, are found in almost 
every garden, -‘ee further under Foon. 
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The gardens, with their shady foliage, have 
always been a favourite retreat for the people 
during the hotter seasons. It was reckoned a 
token of public peace and security, when a man 
could sit without fear under hix vine and fig tree, 
the two often growing together (Mic 44, Zee 3"). 
Many family meals are eaten under the shelter of 
spreading fig and mulberry. In the cool of the 
‘day companies assemble in the gardens ; as dark- 
ness falls, the light of a lamp swung on a bough 
twinkles throngh the greenery; and sounds of 
laughter and song, accompanied by the twanging 
of the ‘oud, or the shrill voice of the ipe, are 
borne far upon the quiet air, When the fruits 
are ripening, and until they are safely gathered, 
many make their beds under the fruit trees. 

The secluded recesses among clustering trees 
and bushes mado the gardens a popular resort for 
purposes of devotion. They were often the haunts 
of idolatrous oni (Is 1°° 65? 66"). Baruch 
(6) eompares the idols, ‘gods of wood,’ set up in 
the pardens, with the ‘scarecrow,’ mpoBackdyopy, 
‘in a garden,’ which ‘keepeth nothing.’ An 
abiding charm clings to the slopes of Olivet, be- 
cause Jesus ‘ofttimes resorted . . . with his dis- 
ciples’ to a garden there (Jn 18?, Lk 22%), where 
linger the deathless memories of GETHSEMANE. 
The Moslem who spreads his little carpet, and 
solemnly prays to Allah under the shade of the 
trees he tends, is true heir to the ancient tradi- 
tion of the Orient. 

The garden sometimes contained the famil 
tomb or burial-cave. In the garden of Uzza both 
Manasseh and his son Amon found sepulture 
(2 KK 21821), Nor can we forget that in the 
place where Jesus ‘was crucified there was a 
garden, and in the garden a new tomb, wherein 
was never man yet laid. There... they laid 
Jesus’ (Jn 19#!: 44) EWING. 


GAREB (373).—One of David’s ‘Thirty’ (2S 23%8, 
1Ch 11"), Like Ira, in the same verse, he is de- 
scribed as an Ithrite (wn), t.e. a member of one 
of the families of Kiriath-jearim (1 Ch 2°). In 
notices of this kind, however, it is more usual to 
rive the name of the locality to which the warrior 

elonged, and we should probably read with Wellh., 
in both cases, ‘of Yattir’ (772), a town in the 
hill-country of Judah (Jos 15% 21%, cf. 1S 30°). 
See IRA. J. F. STENNING. 


GAREB (37:).—A hill near Jerusalem, Jer 31°, 
Its situation is uncertain, being located by some, 
e.g. Rielim and Graf, to the S.W., while others 
luce it to the N. of the capital. At the present 
le there is a Wady Gourab to the W. of Jeru- 
salem. (See Neubauer, Géog. du Talmud, p. 150). 
GARLAND.—See Crown. 


GARLIC (ow shim, ra oxbpda, allia).—The bulb- 
lets of Allium sativum, L., still known in Arabic by 
the cognate thim. It is now, as in the days of 
the ancient Egyptians (Nu 115), a favourite addi- 
tion to the complex stews and the roasts of the 
Orientals. It is cultivated everywhere in the 
East. ‘Too often the natives reek with its stale, 
penetrating odour. G. E. Post. 


GARMENT.—See Dress. 
GARMITE (‘m:7).—A gentilic name applied in a 
totally obscure sense to Keilah in 1 Ch 4% The 


text in the LX X is hopelessly confused (cf. Swete’s 
ed., and see Kittel’s note in Haupt’s Sacred Bks. of 
OT). 


GARNER.—Garner, which is now archaic if not 


obsolete, and granary, the form now in use, both 
come from Lat. granaria, a storehouse for grain 
(itself from granum, a grain, corn), the former 
through the Fr. gernier, a variant of grenier, the 
latter directly. Garner occurs in plu. Ps 144% 
(on, the only occurrence) ; J] 1!7 (ninyix, & common 
word, used both of stores of any kind and of store- 
houses for any purpose; the Eng. word ‘garner’ 
is narrower in meaning); and Sir 1!7 (rd drodoxeia 
[B*’x, -ca B**]; a word peculiar to Sir, where it 
occurs also 39! EV ‘receptacles,’ Cowley and 
Neubauer ‘treasure’; and 50? EV ‘cistern’: it 
is also of wider use than ‘garner,’ being applied 
in the last two cases to receptacles for water). 
In NT ‘garner’ is used in the sing., Mt 32=Lk 3” 
(aro64xn, elsewhere in NT tr4 ‘barn,’ Mt 676 13%, 
Lk 12%), Chaucer (Prol. to Cant. Tales, 592) 
says of the Reve, ‘Wel coude he kepe a gerner 
and a binne’; and ‘T, Adams, Works, i. 87, says, 
‘The Lord sends grain, and the devil sends 
garners.’ 

RV retains the subst. in all those occurrences, 
and introduces the verb, Is 62° ‘They that have 
garnered it shall eat it’? (reoxyp; AV ‘gathered,’ 
which RV uses for the verb vy329, which occurs 
in the same verse). J. HASTINGS. 


GARRISON.—See War. 


GAS (I"ds, AV Gar), 1 Es 5*4.—Ilis sons were 
among the ‘temple servants.’ ‘he last nine 
names in this list, of whom Gas is one, have no 
corresponding names in the lists of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. The AV form is derived from the 
Aldine text. 


GASHMU (aow3, Tooex, Neh 6°).--A form of the 
name GESHEM (which see), probably representing 
the pronunciation of N. Arabian dialect. Proper 
names with the termination wv (3) are found in 
Nabatean inscriptions. The words ‘and Gashmu 
saith’ do not oceur in the older MSS of LXX(AUN*), 

HL. A. WHITE, 

GATAM (cry3).—-The son of Fliphaz (Gn 30" = 
1 Ch 1"), and ‘duke’ of an Edomite clan (Gn 36!) 
whieli has not been identified. 


GATE.—1. wy, root wy ‘cleave,’ ‘divide’ (?); 
a gate or entrance of a camp (Ex 32"), city (Jos 
20°), palace (Est 2"), or temple (2 Ch 23%); wvadn, 
porta, 2. yw Aram., only in Daniel. A gate or 
mouth as of a furnace (3). Gate of the King or 
Royal Court (2). Corresponding terms in Arabic 
and ‘Turkish are used of the califs and Turkish 
emperors, and of the Persian court (Gesen.) ; cf. 
Ovpa, ores: yy ‘porter,’ ‘doorkeeper’ (of the 
Temple), occurs in zr 7%, The usual Heb. term 
is iw. 3. nos, root nnd ‘open.’ The entrance of 
the gate of a city (Jos 208, Jg 9%). 4, nba, root apa 
‘hang down’; the leaf of a door, dual, folding 
doors such as the gates of a city; xdcolas, valva. 
For Doorway and Door, and distinction between 
nba and xy, see HOUSE. 

City gateways among the Greeks and Romans 
in later days appear to have been principally used 
for making secure the city, but in early times 
among the Greeks and at all times in Syria they 
have been used for many public purposes, and 
were important positions in the econumy of the 
state. Jerome says that as the Hebrews were for 
the most part employed in labouring in the field, 
it was wisely provided that assemblies should be 
held at the city gates, and justice administered 
there in a summary manner, that those labouring 
men who were busy at their work might lose no 
time, and that the country Heobe might not be 
obliged to enter and spend their time there 
(Cruden, Conc. s. ‘Gate’). 


GATE 
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The gate of the city in the early dawn of 
civilization was the ordinary place of public re- 
sort for the transaction of business and adminis- 
tration of justice, and for discussing the news, 
just as the doorway of the house was the place 
where private business was despatched and friendly 
greetings exchanged. It was also the place of the 
markets, where goods were exposed for sale. 

Gesenius gives the foll. explanation (s.v. wy). ‘At 
the gates of cities thore was the forum (1m), where 
trials were held, and the citizens assembled, some 
of them for business and some to sit at leisure 
to look on and converse (Gn 19!, Ru 424, Pr 31°, 
La 1‘); whence ‘‘in the gate,” often for ‘in the 
forum,” ‘in judgment,” Dt 25’, Job 54 317!, Ps 1275, 
Pr 22*7, Is oye, Am §)% 12 18? Cf, further Driver 
on Am 5, The word 3 is rendered by Gesenius 
—(l) a street, (2) open place, forum, t.e. an ample 
space at the gate of Oriental cities where trials 
were held, and wares set forth for sale, 2 Ch 32%; 
ef. Neh 8): 3 36, Ezr 10%, In RV ‘ broad place’ has 
been substituted in several instances for ‘street’ ; 
the tr® proposed in QPB is ‘ public place.’ 

In the earliest days the city gate is mentioned 
as the place of public resort, where people met for 
business and to discuss news. Gn 19} ‘ And Lot 
sat in the gate of Sodom’; Gn 23!° ‘Ephron the 
Hittite answered Abraham in the audience of the 
children of Lleth at the gate of his city’; Gn 34” 
‘And Hamor and Shechem his son came unto the 
gate of their city, and communed with the men of 
their city’; 1S 418‘ Kli sat upon his seat by the 
side of the gate watching the way’; 28 157-6 
‘Absalom stole the hearts of the men of Israel at 
the gate of the city’; Neh 8! ‘ Ezra the scribe read 
the law to the people gathered together into the 
broad place (forum) before the water gate.’ 

The gate was also used for administration of 
jute deliberation, and audience for kinys, etc. 
Jt 21/8 the stubborn and rebellious son is to be 
brought before the elders of the city at the gate; 
Dt 25’ if the man does not like to take his brother’s 
wife, she shall tro oy to the gate unto the elders ; 
Jos 20' the manslayer shall declare his cause 
before the elders of the city of refuge at the enter- 
ing in of the gate; Ru 4! Boaz consulted the 
elders at the gate concerning Ruth’s property; 
28 198 king David sat in the gate, and iN people 
came before him; 1 K 22! the kings of Israel 
and Judah sat in an open place at the entrance 
of the gate of Samaria, and all the prophets 
prophesied before them; Jer 387 king Zedekiah 
sat in the gate of Benjamin; La 54 ‘The elders 
have ceased from the gate’; Am 5 ‘Ye that 
alflict the just, that take a bribe, and that turn aside 
the needy in the gate from their right’; Zec 8" 
‘Judge truth and the judgment of peace in your 
gates’; Ps 69! ‘They that sit in the gate speak 
against me.’ 

Until the battering-ram was perfected with its 
machinery, so as to be serviceable against heav 
stone walls, the gate was the only point in a well- 
built city wall where a successful assault could be 
made, and there is constant reference in the Bible 
to ‘war in the gates’ (Jp 58), and to them that 
turn the battle to the gate (Is 28°), and shall 
speak with the enemies in the gate (Ps 1275, where, 
however, the enemies are perhaps only forensic). 

In the account of the assault on Abel-beth- 
maacah in the time of David, EV says that the 
people that were with Joab ‘ battered the wall to 
throw it down’ (2 S 20'°) ; but the meaning of the 
Hebrew aping San) onnyn is doubtful. See Driver, 
Text of Sam. 265. Mention is made in Deuter- 
onomy (20'*-) of building bulwarks (x9, lit. ‘ siege,’ 
t.e. slegeworks) against a city in war; yet, even 
as late as the final taking of Jerusalem by the 
Assyrians (B.C. 588), the battering-ram was used 


aeoust the gates (Ezk 21%), though Ezekiel (4%) 
also appears to speak of the ram being used round 
about, against the walls. Among the Mace. 
donians the ram first became an important mili- 
tary engine in the time of Philip and Alexander 
the Great (cf. Thue. ii. 76). 

At the siege of Rabbah (c. B.c. 1000) the 
garrison made a sortie, and the army of Israel 
was ‘upon them even unto the entering of the 
gate’(2S 11%). In the attack on the strong tower 
within the city of Thebez (c. B.c. 1170), Abimelech 
went hard unto the door of the tower to burn it 
with fire (Jg 9°). Nehemiali (B.C. 444) also speaks 
of the city gates being burnt with fire (Neh 
28. 18-17) ; and Jeremiah prophesies that the high 

ates of Babylon shall be burned with fire (Jer 51). 
he breaking of gates of brass and cutting in sunder 
the bars of iron 1s spoken of (Ps 107!%, Is 457). 

City gateways, in order to be secure against 
these various forms of attack, required flanking 
towers (2 Ch 14? 26° 325, Ps 48!2, Ca 8! Ezk 264) to 
protect the entrance, and galleries above (28 
1824 8) from which the defenders could throw 
boiling pitch and oil upon the assailants: there 
were probably two sets of gates, one to each 
entrance, with a courtyard or barbican between. 
‘And David sat between the two gates, and the 
watchman went up to the roof of the gate unto 
the wall’ (28 18%). There was a chamber over 
the gate (25 18%), Possibly, at the outer entrance 
there was a porteullis or cataracta, which is 
described by Veyetius as an ancient contrivance ; 
and it has been suggested (‘ Cataracta,’ in Smith’s 
Die. Gr. and Rom, Antiquitics) that it is alluded 
to in the passage, ‘Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates; and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors’ 
(Ps 247%: cf, Jer 207 515%), 

Rooms would be required for the guard of the 
gate, for the porters, and for the watchmen, and 
the entrance gateway would require to £3 of con- 
siderable dimensions, where the people of the city 
could readily congregate. Being of so great im- 
portance from a defensive point of view, the chief 
officer of the city would naturally take great 
interest in its secure condition ; and being on the 
high road from the country the traders would 
bring their wares there, and would be detained 
there before entry for examination and toll. Thus 
the vicinity of the gate would naturally become the 
public place of resort for business and pleasure, 
where also justice could be administered and 
punishment meted out. 

As civilization and luxury increased, the gate- 
ways seom to have been ions used among the 
Greeks and Romans, the Agora or Basilica, or 
forum and portico, being placed uear the royal 
palace, or, in & seaport town, near the harbour; 
and the markets were divided up according to the 
articles sold there (Polyb. ix. 47, x. 19). Some 
articles, such as salt fish, seem to have been sold 
outside the gates (Aristoph. Hqgutt. 1246). But 
even in late days among the Greeks and Romans 
the gates were surmounted by towers (Virg. Aen. 
vi. 552), and Polybius (xv. 29) calls a building at 
Alexandria ‘the gatehouse at the palace used for 
the transaction of public business.’ The entrances 
to military canbe (castra) were, when necessity 
arose, defended towers (Cesar, B. G. viii. 9). 
The gateway at Treves, so late as the time of the 
emperor Constantine, was built in such a style as 
shows that it was intended to be used during 
peace for the object of civil government. 

In he the vicinity of the gate has always 
been the focus of business transactions, but as 
Greek and Roman influences prevailed, no doubt 
the gate did not occupy, for a time, so important 
& position in the social life of the people; and 
markets were constructed in various parts of the 
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city apart from the gates. In the latter days of 
Jerusalem the upper city is called by Josephus 
(Wars, v. iv. 1) the Agora or market place; the 
sheep market was on the north side of the temple, 
near the pool of Bethesda (Jn 5*); and a place is 
mentioned outside the second wall where were the 
merchants of wool, the brazicrs, and the market 
of cloth (Jos. Wars, v. viii. 1). In early days, 
however, the markets were probably close to the 
gates, ‘To-morrow about this time shall a measure 
of fine flour be sold for a shekel, and two measures 
of barley for a shekel, in the gate of Samaria 
(2 K 7}; cf. Neh 13'* 1%), ; 

In the Assyrian cities the gateways were either 
arched or had flat stone lintels, with flankin 
towers and overhcad galleries, as at Khorsaba 
(Layard, Nineveh, ii. 388, 305, and bas-relief in 
British Museum, ‘ Assyria,’ 25, 26, 49). Hero- 
dotus (i. 179) and Ctesias state that the walls of 
Babylon were furnished with 100 brazen gates, 
with lintels und sideposts of the same material, 
and with 250 towers to protect the weaker parts. 
Jeremiah (515: 5) sneaks of burning these gates. 
In Nebuchadrezzar’s account of Babylon, stamped 
on the bricks, the great gates are described as 
made of cedarwood covered with copper, with 
thresholds of bronze. 

In the later Egyptian temples the gates appear 
to have been fortified (Wilkinson, Anc. Lgyp. 
i. 409), At Pompeii may be seen a gateway pro- 
tected by a portcullis, with a barbican, within 
which again were pates of wood and iron. 

Besides the open space or forum at the entrance 
of the city gate, there was cvidently an open place 
of assembly near the entrance to the temple and 
before the gate of the royal palace. At Jerusalem 
there was the broad place before the water gate, 
which appears to have been on the south side of 
the outer court of the temple (Nch 8), At 
Shushan, Mordecai went to the broad place of tho 
city before the king’s gate ; and queen Esther made 
her petition to king Ahasuerus at the king’s gate 
(Fist 4° 59; cf. Herod. iii, 120, 140). Daniel sat in 
the gate of the king (Dn 2”). It is not improbable 
that in Est and Dn ‘gate’ is used by metonymy 
for ‘palace’ or ‘king’s court.’ Cf. the modern 
‘Sublime Porte.’ 

The gates were closed and guarded by night. 
Jos 2°7 ‘About the time of the shutting of the 
gate, when it was dark’; Neh 78 ‘Let not the 
gates of Jerusalem be opened till the sun be hot: 
and while they stand on guard let them shut the 
doors, and bar ye them’; Is 60" ‘Thy gates also 
shall be open continually, they shall not be shut 
day nor might’; Rev 21% ‘And the gates thercof 
shall in no wise be shut by day (for there is no 
night there)’; Neh 13 ‘When the gates of Jeru- 
salem began to be dark before the sabbath, I com- 
manded that the doors should be shut.2 The 
gateways of nee and temples were highly 
ornamented-—those of Nimroud (B.C. 884), Perse- 
polis, and Khorsabad (Fergusson, Archit. pp. 154, 
160, 174) were flanked by colossal figures of animals, 
winged bulls at Nimroud and Khorsabad. The 
doors of city gates were usually plated with iron 
or copper, to prevent their being easily burnt or 
broken (Ps 107°, [s 45°). In the temple of Solomon 
(1 KX 6%!) the doors leading to the Holy of Holies 
were of olive wood, with carvings of cherubim and 
palm trees, and overlaid with gold. The doors to 
the temple were of cypress wood, carved in like 
manner, and overlaid with gold, with doorposts of 
olive wood (1 K 6, 2 K 181, Ezk 413"), Josephus 
(Wars, V. v. 3) speaks of nine of the gates of the 
temple courts being covered with gold and silver, 
while the cast gate of the inner court (the Beautiful 
Gate of Ac 3?) was of Corinthian brass, and greatly 
excelled the others. These gates were 30 cubits 


high and 15 broad, while the doors of the east gate 
were 40 cubits high and required 20 men to close 
them, and had bolts fastened deeply into the solid 
stone threshold (Jos. Wars, v. v. 3, VI. v. 3). 

The bars, bolts, locks, etc., of doors of Hate aye 
were the same as those used for doors of houses, 
but larger in proportion (see HousE). 

In some cities of Syria the doors were made of 
massive pieces of stone. Buckingham (Arab 
Tribes, p. 221) describes ponderous doors of stone 
in the Hauran, 15 in. thick, closed on the inside 
with bars. Burckhardt (Syria, p. 90) mentions 
doors of the city gate at Aufir, 10 ft. high, of 
single pieces of stone; he also mentions doors at 
Ezra, of one piece, 4 in. thick, some upwards of 
9 ft. in height, turning upon hinges worked out of 
the stone. 

Maundrell (arly Travels, p. 447, A.D. 1697) men- 
tions large stone doors to tombs at Jerusalem, 6 
in. thick, turning on hinges of the same piece with 
the door. Schumacher (Northern Ajlin, p. 71) 

ives a sketch of a basalt door to a tombat Umm 
Kes (Gadara), 4 ft. high, 7 in. thick, with stone 
hinges, and a lock and bolt which can be pushed 
home and withdrawn from the outside. Gates of 
single precious stones are mentioned poetically (Is 
§4)4, Rev 21°), 

At tho present day the people of the East have 
reverted to their primitive customs regarding the 
uses of the gate, and many business and social 
duties are carried out there. Thomson (Land and 
the Book, i. p. 31) mentions having seen at Jaffa 
the Addi and his court sitting at the entrance of 
the gate, hearing and adjudicating all sorts of 
cases in the audience of all that went in and out 
thereat. At Suakin in 1886 the present writer 
found it necessary to sit at the gute to transact 
official business in order that the public might freely 
approach and relate their grievances. Bertrandon 
de la Broquére (Karly Travels, p. 349, A.D. 1433) 
gives an interesting account of his reception at the 
court of the Turks, the ‘Sublime Porte,’ at Con- 
stantinople. The ainbassacdors were received at the 
gate of the palace, and all business was transacted 
there. Chardin relates (vii. 368) that the principal 
gate of the royal palace of [spahan was held sacred, 
and used by criminals asa place of refuge. The 
present writer conducted all his business transac- 
tions with the governors of Al-Arish, Nukl, and 
Akabah in 1882 at the gate, where there were 
arched roofs giving protection from the sun and 
rain, and seats for the administration of justice. 
At Nukl the council chamber was immediately 
over the gate. ‘The city gateways of the present 
day have usually flanking towers and overhead 
ealicdes with an arched passage within, so that a 
second set of gates may be erected inside the 
barbican or courtyard. ‘ Frequently in the gates 
of cities, as at Mosul, these recesses are used as 
shops for the sale of wheat and barley, bread and 
grocery’ (Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 57 note). 
Morier (Second Journey through Persia, p. 189) 
speaks of the market for mules, asses, and camels 
held every morning outside the pee of Teheran, 
and also states that temporary shops and tents of 
sellers of all sorta of goods were erected there. 
Denham and Clapperton (Discovertes in Africa, 
i. 216, 217) speak of the markets for slaves, sheep 
and cattle, wheat, rice, etc., outside one of the 
principal gates of a town. At Jerusalem there is 
an extensive temporary market outside the Jaffa 
gate on a Sunday morning, and here also is the 
principal place of public execution. 

The gate of a city is necessarily the place for 
the collector of local customs to sit to receive 
the moneys due for commodities entering the city 
(Mt 9%). 

These gateways are often very highly orna- 
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mented, sentences from the Korfn being inscribed on 
the doorways and on the doors (cf. Dt 6°, Is 54'%, Rev 
213), Maundrell (Harly Travels, p. 488, A.D. 1697), 
speaking of Damascus, says, ‘ In these walls you find 
ite gates and doors adorned with marble portals, 
carved and inlaid with great beauty and variety.’ 
The city gates of the present day are usually two- 
leaved, of wood studded with iron nails, and often 
covered with iron or conuer plates. As in olden 
times, the gates of walled cities, such as Jeru- 
salem, Damascus, Cairo, ete., are closed at night 
(Robinson, BHP iii. 455; Lane, Mod. Egyp. i. 25). 

Burying places were outside the gate (Lk 7*) ; 
so was the mpogevyy at Philippi (Ac 16); Jesus 
suffered ‘ without the gate,’ He 13% (cf. Lv 2444, Nu 
15°8, 1 K 212° 38 ete.). 

The word ‘ gate’ is used, in a figurative sense, ina 
variety of ways. It is used, esp. in Dt, to denote 
the city itself, ‘And thy seed shall possess the gate 
of his enemy’ (Gn 22!" 24%, Dt 12!4). We read also 
of the gate of heaven (Gn 28!) ; the gate of the Lord 
(Ps 118) ; the gates of death (Ps 9!°); the gates of 
the grave (Is 38/°); the gates of Hades (Mt 164). 
The gate from its importance and defensive strength 
becomes the 8 pony for strength, power, and 
dominion. ‘Thou shalt call thy walls Salvation, 
and thy gates Praise’ (Is 60'%); ‘The Lord loveth 
the gates of Zion’ (Ps 87"); ‘ Lift up your heads, O 

e gates’ (Ps 247); in time of calamity the yates 
10W!] and languish, Jament and mourn (Is 14°! 3%, 
Jer 14*). By metonymy ‘the gates’ meant those 
who administered justice at the gates and held 
government (Hom, J//. ix. 312; cf. Mt 167%). 

To keep and watch over the temple, city, and 
palace gates were porters (doorkeepers) and watch- 
men (wiv, Oupwpdss, wudwpds, portarius, janitor), In 
the temple of Jerusalem the duties of keeping the 
gates ultimately devolved upon the Levites (1 Ch 
gist. 15% 2 Ch 3144, Jer 354), In the time of the 
Chronicler 4000 of the Levites were porters (dvor- 
keepers) about the temple (1 Ch 23°), and the porters 
waited at every gate (2 Ch 35"), The location of 
the porters at the gates is given in 1 Ch 26. 

In the palace of Shushan (Est 2” 6") the king’s 
chamberlains kept the door. In the time of our 
Lord it is mentioned that a maid kept the door of the 
court of the high priest at Jerus, (Jn 18), ef. Ac 12"), 
There were also porters and watchmen to the city 
gates. David sat between the two gates at Maha- 
naim, and the watchman went up over the gato 
and called unto the porter (2 8 18%). The lepers 
called to the porters of the city of Samaria (2 K 
7°), Nehemiah on rebuilding the walls of Jeru- 
salem speaks of appointing the porters, and 
appointing watches of the inhabitants (Neh 725) ; 
he also set his servants over the gates when they 
were shut on the Sabbath (Neh 13'"). There were 
also guards to the yates (2 K 11%) and guard 
chambers (1 K 1474), Keepers of prison doors are 
spoken of (Ac 59 128), 

The porter or doorkeeper (@vpwpds) of a fold is 
apoken of as opening to the shepherd (Jn 10°). 
In private houses there were doorkeepers to watch 
the entrance (Mk 13). In Greek and Roman houses 
there was a sinall room (Oupwy, cella) for the porter 
und also for his dog, which was usually kept in 
the hall to guard the house (Aristot. Oecon. i. 6; 
Plato, Protag. p. 314; Aristoph. Equit. 1025; 
Tibull. i. 1. 56). C. WARREN. 


GATH(n)‘ wine-press’; LXX 1'é0; Jos. Tirra; Vulg. 
Geth), one of the five royal cities of the Philistines 
(Jos 13°, 15 6”), the site of which is still uncertain, 
though its position can be located, within a radius 
of a few mi es, from the various references to it in 
Scripture. The preponderance of opinion is in 
favour of its identity with the village of Tell es-SAfi, 

he mempenatie of the Crusaders; while some 
VOL. 11.—. 
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authorities give reasons for identifying it with the 
village of Beit Jibrin, which is also identified as 
Eleutheropolis. These two sites are about 8 
miles apart, within that portion of the Shephelah 
or undulating country Heh was allotted to the 
tribe of Judah, and is recounized as being within the 
border of the Philistines. According to Josephus, 
however (Ané. V. i. 22), Gath was in the territory 
of Dan, and is coupled with Jamnia as though in 
its vicinity on the southern border of the territory. 

Gath is not mentioned in Jos as having been 
allotted to either the tribe of Judah or Dan, but 
all the references to it indicate that it was close to 
the border separating these two tribes : in common 
with Ashdod and Gaza, it remained in possession 
of the Anakim after Joshua had destroyed them 
out of all the other cities of Palestine (Jos 11%). 

Gath was a fenced city of considerable import- 
ance, and was constantly the scene of struyyles 
between the Philistines and Israelites, and was 
taken and retaken by either side (LS 7 17% 53, 
28 21%, 2 K 12", 1 Ch 77 8 18! 205, 2 Ch 115 265). 

The journey of the ark of God from Ashdod to 
Gath (18 5), and thence by Ekron to Beth-shemesh 
and Kiriath-jearim, indicates the site of Gath to 
have been near the boundary-line between Dan 
and Judah. ‘he account of the flight of the 
Philistines on the death of Goliath, ‘by the way 
to Shaaraim, even unto Gath and unto Ekron’ 
(1 S 1752), vives the same indication. 

Gath remained a stronghold of the Philistines 
during the reigns of Saul and David, and the latter 
twice (but see DAVID, 1. 564%) took refuge there; 
first, when he fled from Saul at Gibeah (1 5 21!) 
he went to Achish the king of Gath, and being 
discovered, feigned himself mad in their hands ; 
secondly, when he again fled from Saul at the head 
of 600 men, he dwelt with Achish at Gath, and 
formed a friendship with him (1S 275) and with 
the Gittites, 600 of whom came after him from 
Gath when he reigned in Jerusalem, and accom. 

anied him under Ittai the Gittite on his flight 
rom Jerusalem over Jordan (28 15), when his 
son Absalom conspired and stole the hearts of tho 
men of Israel. 

Rehobvamn fortified Gath (2 Ch 118), but it seems 
to have fallen ayvain into the hands of the Philis- 
tines, as Uzziah ‘brake down the wall of Gath’ 
(2 Ch 26%) when he went forth and warred against 
the Philistines. Amos about this time speaks of 
‘Gath of the Philistines’ (Am 67; see Driver’s 
note). The last reference to Gath as an existing (?) 
city is in the Bk. of Micah (1°), in the days of 
Hezekiah king of Judah, ‘ Declare ye it not at 
Gath. Both Ashdod and Ekron are referred tu in 
the times of Josiah (Zeph 2) and after the Exile 
(Zee 9°), but Gath has disappeared from history. 
It may have been destroyed when Hezekiah smote 
the Philistines even unto Gaza (2 KC 188), or when 
Sennacherib ‘came up against all the fenced cities 
of Judah and took them’ (2 K 181), as it plays no 
further part in history. 

Little is learned concerning the site of Gath by 
reference to Eusebius and Jerome. Gath is stated 
to have been 5 Roman miles north of Kleutheropolis 
towards Diospolis (Lydda), while Gath-rimimon, & 
Levitical eity in the tribe of Dan, is stated as about 
12 miles from Diospolis towards Eleutheroypolis : 
this would in each ease indicate a site close to 
Tell es-SAfi, which is situated within the boundary 
of the tribe of Judah, and is nowhere near the site 
which Gath-rimmon is supposed to have occupied 
in Dan, not far from Joppa and Lydda. It may, 
then, be assumed that both these references are to 
the royal Gath of the Philistines and not to Gath- 
rimmon (Onomast. s. Gath’). Jerome in another 
work (Comm. in Mic 1") states that Gath, one of 


the five cities of the Philistines, was situated near 
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the borders of Judah on the way from Eleutheropolis 
to Gaza, and was then a very large village. There 
is obviously a mistake in the word ‘Gaza,’ as the 


way indicated does not go near the borders of 
Judah. Kusebius further mentions the Gath to 


which the ark was taken from Ashdod on the way 
to Ekron as lying between Antipatris (Iias el-Ain) 
and Jammnia (Yebue); this line hes within the tribe 
of Dan, and the Gath thus located appears to be 
Gath-rimimon and not the royal Gath. 

The Crusaders considered Gath to be identical 
with Jamnia (Yebna), and erected there the castle 
of Ibelin, which Benjamin of Tudela (arly Travels, 
» 87) identifies with Jabneh, now Yebna (Will. 
Tyr. 15. 24. 25). 

The view that Gath, Bethgabra, Elentheropolis, 
and eit Jibrin are all one and the same city is 
based by Thomson (Land and Book) and Canon 
Tristram (ible Places) on the ground that Beth- 
gabra and eit Jibrin may be rendered ‘ house of 
the giants’ (Anakin), and on the finding of the name 
Kherbet Gat among the ruined heaps at Bett Jibrin, 
and also on the assumption that arena WAS & 
suburb of Gath (2 Ch 118, Mic 14), from the con- 
nexion of the words in those two passages. As, 
however, the word Gath in Tfebrew | signifies 
‘wine-press,’ and as the Anakim at one time occu- 
pied all the territory round about, this proposal 
cannot be pressed home. 

The view generally accepted is that proposed by 
Porter in 1857, viz. that Gath is represented by 
the site of the modern village of Tell es-Saf. 
The position generally satisfies all the geographical 
references so far as they go, and for a fenced city 
it is naturally a very strong site, having precipitous 
sides towards the west. The only difliculty is that 
the sites of Ekron, Ashdod, Ashkelon, Gaza, and 
other Philistine fenced cities do not present any 
natural features conte of defence; they are 
emp mounds on the undulating plain, and it 
may be that Gath may yet be discovered as a 
mound somewhere near 7ell es-Safi. Tf it had 
such pronounced natural features for defence as 
the hill in question has, it is difficult to understand 
how its existence can have so completely dis- 
appeared from history after the time of king 
llezekiah. 

Tell es-Safi (BRP? ii. pp. 29-32) is an isolated 
oblong hill or ridge stretching from north to south 
between the Shephelah to the enst and the plains 
of Philistia to the west, Wady es-Sunt (the 
valley of Elah) passing by on the north. Jt stands 
out conspicuously towards the north, south, and 
west, about 300 ft. above the plain and 700 above 
the Mediterranean ; and, presenting on three sides 
many hundred feet of white precipices, would as a 
fenced city have been remarkably strong. There 
are many caves and excavations on the northern 
scarps ; water is obtained to the west at the foot 
of the ill. The name signifies ‘the white hill,’ 
and it can be seen at several hours’ distance to 
north and west. 

On the top is a modern village of mud huts with 
a sacred wely. There are still remains of drafted 
stones visible, remnants of the old castle of 
Blanchegarde (Alba Specula), erected in A.D. 1144 
by Vulke of Anjou as a check against the incur- 
sions of the Saracens from Ashkelon, It was 
taken by Saladin in A.D. 1191 and dismantled, but 
was again fortified by Richard of England in the 
following year. It continued for some centuries as 
a place of importance in the hands of the Moslems. 
(See, in addition to the authorities cited above, 
G. A. Smith, YWGHL 194 ff. ; Gautier, Souvenirs de 
Terre-Sainte, 93). C. WARREN. 


GATH-HEPHER (790 n3 ‘ wine-press of digging’; 
in Jos 19 with » locale 19 ani which AV mis- 


takenly tr. Gittah-hepher).—The home of the 
orophet Jonah (2 K 14%), and on the border of 
Zebulun and Naphtali near Japhia and Rimmon 
(Jos 19!%38)) which have been identified in the 
villages of Yafa and Lummdneh. 

There is a general conenrrence in the identifica- 
tion of GALL ie ther with the present village of 
el-Meshhed (SWI i. pp. 363-367), the site of one 
of the many Moslem tombs of Neby Yfnas, the 
prophet Jonah. This village is regarded by both 
Christians and Moslems as being the home of the 
prophet Jonah, and there appears to be a chain of 
tradition supporting this view. About 24 miles to 
the west of e/-Meshhed is the village of Seffurieh, 
where there are still the remains of a castle and 
church identified by Robinson (BieP ii. 345) as 
the site of the Sepphoris of Josephus, the Tsippori 
of the Rabbins, a ee not mentioned in Scripture, 
but afterwards called by the Romans Diocesurea. 
Jerome says (Prowm. in Jonam) that the home 
and tomb of the prophet Jonah were shown at a 
small village 2 les front Sepphoris or Diociesarea 
on the road to Tiberias. Benjamin of Tudela in 
the 12th cont. states that the tomb of the prophet 
Jonah was shown in his time near Sepphoris (Zarly 
Travels in Palestine, p. 89). Isaac Chelo in the 
14th cent. states that aie name of Gath-hepher was 
Meshad (Carmoly, /tin, p. 256). The rabbinical 
writers state that the tomb of Jonah the prophet 
was shown at Galbenbe! on a hill near Sepphoris. 
The wely or makdn has two domes, and is very 
conspicuous, dominating the lnin on the north at 
a height of 1250 ft. above the Mediterranean. 


LITERATURE. — Besides the authorities cited above, see 
Baedeker-Socin, Pal. 252; Reland, Pal. ii. 786; Neubauer, 
Géog. du Talm. 2001. CG. WARREN. 


GATH-RIMMON (j\o7yn3).—There are perhaps two 
places mentioned of this name. 

1. A Levitical city in the territory of Dan (Jos 
2134, 1 Ch 6%), situated near Jehnd, Bene-berak, 
and Me-jarkon, not far from Joppa (Jos 19%). 
The site has not been ascertained. This is prob- 
ably the Gath mentioned by Eusebius as lying 
between Antipatris and Jamnia (Onom. s. ‘ Gath’). 
A Gath-rimmon is mentioned as lying between 
Diospolis and Eutheropolis, but this reference is 
probably to the royal city of Gath. See GATH. 

2. A town of Manasseh, west of Jordan (Jos 21%), 
assioned to the Levites. 1t is only once mentioned, 
with no indication whatever of its situation within 
the tribe of Manassch. It follows immediately 
after Gath-rimmon of Dan in the previous verse ; 
and as the LXX has ’Ie8a6d (13) or Bacéod (A), and 
the parallel passage in 1 Ch 6” has Bileam (ya), 
itis possibly an error of the transcribers. Oxf. Heb. 
Lex. would read in Jos 21% pyd3:, and identify this 
with the place referred to in 1 Chi 67° (so also Bennett 
in SBOT on Jos ad loc.). See further [BLEAM. 

C, WARREN. 

GAULANITIS (lavAaviris).—The name of a dis- 
trict, east of the Sea of Galilee, and frequently 
mentioned by Josephus, together with Trachonitis, 
Auranitis, and Batanea. It is from Gaulon, 
Tavdwy, Which is the Gr. forin of the Heb. word 
Golan, 7913, of which the modern Arab. representa- 
tive is Jauldn. Could we locate with certainty 
Golan, which was the northernmost of the three 
cities of refuge east of the Jordan, we should have 
the central or chief city of the district in question, 
and thus be able, no doubt, to determine its geo- 
graphical limits more definitely. 

After the death of Herod the Great, Gaulanitis 
fell to his son Philip, and during his long reign 
was a portion of his dominions (Ant. XVIII. iv. 6). 
It was divided into two parts, Upper and Lower 
and belonged to Agrippa Il., from whom it revolted 
to the Romans in A.D. 66-70 (Josephus, Life, 87; 
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Wars, ill. iii. 5, IV. i. 1), The province could not 
have been of great extent; it was free from hills, 
having some portions rocky and others ex cern INE y 
fertile. lt is a part of the great east-Jordan 
jlateau, and rises some 2000 ft. above the sea-level. 
y udging from existing ruins, this region was once 
See on the whole subject 


densely populated. 
S. MERRILL. 


Schumacher, The Jauldn. 


GAULS (Ta\drat) are mentioned in 1 Mac 8? as 
conquered by the Romans, and in 2 Mac 8” as 
defeated in Babylonia by the Jews (1tVm in the 
second passage and AV in both read ‘Galatians’). 
The historical allusions are doubtful, although 
probably the former passage refers to the victories 
of Manlius in Asia Minor (B.c. 189). See further 
under GALATIA, p. 89°. 


GAZA (nv Gn 10%, Dt 2%, Arab. Ghitzzeh).— 
One of the five chief cities of Philistia, situated on 
a slight eminence amidst trees and gardens at a 
distance of 2 miles from the shore of the Medi- 
terranean, and on the high road from Egypt 
to Jaflu and the East (lat. 31-30° N.; long. 34- 
33° E.). Between the present town and the coast 
rises a high ranve of sandhills,* which protects the 
town from the westerly winds of winter, but is a 
constant source of danger and loss, as the sands, 
impelled by the winds from the sea, are ever ad- 
vancing inland; and it is supposed, with much 
probability, that the city of the time of the judges 
(c, B.C. 1100) is buried beneath these immense 
mounds. To the east of the town rises a ridge, 
270 fect high, called el-Muntfr, or ‘the watch- 
tower,’ supposed to be the mount, ‘in the direction 
of Hebron,’ to which Samson carricd the gates of 
the city (Jg 16°); and on the coast are some traces 
of ruins, ‘l'ell et-Tineh and el-Mineh, which are con- 
sidered to mark the position of the former harbour. 
There is, however, no natural harbour, or safe 
anchorage, at any part of this coast for many miles 
from Gaza, and the place could never have been 
a seaport town. One of the most interesting ob- 
jects about Gaza is the forest of ancient olive 
trees extending for 3 miles along the Jaffa road, 
somewhat resembling a forest of ancient oaks in 
the gnarled and wrinkled character of their bark, 
and the girth of their corrugated trunks.t The 
country around is rich and well cultivated, or else 
laid out in pasturage for sheep, goats, and herds 
of cattle; and the Arabs from the neighbour- 
ing desert assemble here in the market-place 
to buy and sell commodities. an belong to 
the Azazimeh and Terabin tribes inhabiting the 
districts to the N. and S. of the Wady es-Seba 
(here called the Wady Ghizzeh), and stretching 
southwards into the sterile region of the Badict 
et-Tih. 

History.—Gaza is one of the most ancient cities 
named in the Bible. We find it mentioned, along 
with the cities of the plain, as lying along the 
border of the Canaanites (Gn 10'*),t and it was 
captured, but not retained, by the tribe of Judah 
on the invasion of Pal. by the Israelites (Jg 15). 
The oa interest of ita early history is connected 
with the exploits of Samson during the wars between 
Israel and the Philistines (J g 13-16), at which time 
G. seems to have risen to a position of great im- 

ortance, and to have become the capital of the 
*hilistine confederacy; a position which it re- 
Vained down to the time of Alexander the Great. 


* Survey Map of Palestine. 

+ One of thege trees was found to be 19 feet in circumference 
at 4 feet from the ground when measured by the present writer 
in 1884; and many of them may be a thousand years of age 
and upwards. 

t It does not necessarily follow that Gaza was in existence at 
cane pene, but only in the time of the writer of the Book of 


In the year B.C. 710, when joined in alliance with 
Sabako king of Egypt, and ruled by Hannog, it was 
attacked by Sargon and the army of Assyria. A 
‘reat battle was fought at Raphia (the modern 
tafeh), about half-way between Gaza and the 
Wady el-Arish (‘River of Egypt’), in which the 
allies were defeated by Sargon. Hanno was de- 
pes of hia crown, and carried captive to Assyria 
y the conqueror. This was the first trial of 
strength between the two great powers of Egypt 
and Assyria.* Still later (B.c. 332) G. was strong 
enough to resist for a period of two months a 
siege by Alexander the Great, after the battle of 
Issus, but was ultimately taken by storm. The 
city at this time is described as 20 stadia distant 
from the sea, and very difficult of access owing to 
the height of the sandhills. The city itself was 
wide, and placed on a lofty hill and strongly forti- 
fied by a wall.t 

But the ultimate decay of G. foretold by the 
prope (Jer 47, Am 18, Zeph 2‘, Zee 95) was 
1astening towards fulfilment. G. suffered yreatly 
(1 Mac 116 ® 134) in the wars between Ptolemy 
IX. and Alexander Jannzeus, a prince of the Mac- 
cabsean line (B.C. 105-78). By Augustus it was 
assigned to the kingdom of Herod along with the 
neighbouring maritime cities. This brings us to 
the first event recorded in NT history in which 
the name of G. comes promineny into view, 
namely, the conversion and baptism of the Ethi- 
opian eunuch, which took place near the city (Ac 
8), The precise spot where he was baptized 
by Philip cannot be determined with certainty ; 
but it may be inferred to have been at the 
crossing of either the brook Wady el-Hessy or 
Wady el-Halib by the road from Jafla to Gaza.t 

Henceforth G. almost disappears from the page 
of history, till in A.D. 634 it was captured by the 
generals of the first calif, Abu Bekr. During 
the crusades it was garrisoned by the Knights 
Templars, but finally fell into the hands of Saladin 
after the disastrous battle of Hattin (A.D. 1170). 
Since then it has remained a Mohammedan city. 
(For a full account of Gaza and its history see G. 
A. Smith, 7GHL 181 tf., and cf. Gautier, Souvenirs 
de Terre-Sainte, 116 {f.; Clermont-Ganneau, Arch. 
Ivesearches in Pal. (1896), p. 279ff.). EE. HULL, 


GAZARA (Tatdpa, T'dtapa, Tatnpd, Téonpa).—An 
important stronghold often mentioned during the 
Maccabeean struggle, 1 Mac 45 7% 9°3 1353 (in this 
last all MSS have I'dfay, Gaza, but the context and 
the parallel passage in Jos. Ant. XIII. vi. 7 show 
that the correct reading is Taf¢dpay, see RVm) 13% 
147% 157 161, 2 Mac 10%, In Ant. XU. Vil. 4, XIV. 
v. 4, Wars, 1. viii. 5, it is called Gadara. There 
seems to be no doubt that it is the OT GEzER 
(which see). See further, Schiirer, H/JP 1. 1. 261£., 
372, and G. A. Smith, HGAL 215 ff. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

GAZELLE (‘33 2cbhi, Sopxds).—AV renders zébht 
in the poctical books, and in 28 28 1 Ch 12% by 
roe. RV gives the same rendering, but adds in 
the marg. 1n all but three places (25 26, Ca, 3° 73) 
gazelle. Inthe lists of animals used as food AV 
renders gébht by roebuck, while RV renders it in. 
consistently with itself in the other passages, 
gazelle. he latter is undoubtedly the correct 
rendering for all, instead of roe and roebuck. The 
Arabic word zavi, the exact counterpart of zébhé, 
is one of the names of the gazelle in that tongue; 


* Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. vol. il, 144. 

¢ Arrian, ii. 26, where an account of the alke is given. During 
its progress Alexander received a wound in the shoulder. 

t Tho Ilessy is crossed by the road at a distance of 12 miles 
from Gaza, the Halib at 6 miles. Either of these spots fita in 
with the narrative. The ruins of el-Mineh on the seacoast 
mark the site of a town and episcopal vee of the bth cent 
called ‘ Constantia’ or ‘Limena Gaze. 
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the other is ghazdl, from which our word gazelle is 
derived. It was expressly permitted as food 
(Dt 1215 14° 157), Tt was daily served on Solomon’s 
table (1 K 4%). Asahel and the Gadites were as 
fleet as zébhis (2S 2%, 1 Ch 12%), The gébhi was 
much hunted (Pr 65, Is 13%). It is frequently 
alluded to in Ca (27: ® 17 35 4573 g), The fem. form 
may gébhiyydh became (by law of interchange) 
Aram. fabitha, which was translated dopxds = 
gazelle (cf. Ac 9%). 

The gazelle, Gazella Dorcas, J.., is ono of the 
most beautiful of the antelopes. It 1s abundant 
throughout the country, but especially in the 
remoter mountain districts and in the deserts. It 
is often met within herds, which sometitmnes nuinber 
as many asa hundred. The general colour is fawn, 
with white and dark stripes down the face, and a 
white mark on the hind quarters, <A local variety, 
called the artel gazelle, Gazella Arabica, Elr., is 
found in Gilead. It is of a darker fawn colour 
than the type. 

Gazelles are hunted by lying in wait for them at 
the springs, or by chasing them with greyhounds 
and falcons. They are very fleet, however, and 
often ‘deliver themselves from the hand of the 
hunter’ (Pr 65). They are often taken in large 
numbers by driving them into an enclosure, with 
a pitfall at either side. As many as fifty may 
thus be taken at one time. When taken young 
the gazelle is easily tamed, and becomes very 
affectionate. G. EK. Post. 


GAZERA (A Vafnpd, B Kafnpd), 1 Es 68!.—His 
sons were among the ‘temple servants.’ In Ezr 2% 
GAZZAM. 


GAZEZ (na, Wellh., de gent. et fam. Jud. 26, 
would write 13).—1. A son of Ephah, Caleb’s con- 
oubine, 1 Ch 2, 2, In same verse a second G. is 
mentioned as a son of Haram, who was another of 
Ephal’s sons. Smith’s 2? incorrectly states that 
this second G. is omitted in B. The latter MS 
reads both times Tetode; Luc. has in second 
instance Dafds. 


GAZINGSTOCK.—Men are no longer punished 
by being exposed to public gaze, whether in the 
stocks or otherwise, and ‘gazing-stock’ has gone 
out of use. It is one of several compounds of 
‘stock’ which have become obsolete. We find 
‘mocking stock’ in 2 Mac 77; and Tindale uses 
pest BestesEes in Dt 287 for EV ‘byword.’ 
The only compound still in use is ‘laughing-stock.’ 

Gazingstock (1611 ‘gazing stocke’) occurs Nah 
o . will set thee as a gazingstock’ ; Heb. 
x4) [in pause], lit. ‘as a sight’ (from =x ‘to look 
upon the word is fuund also in Gn 168 (‘x7 5x, 
AV ‘Thou God seest me,’ RV ‘Thou art a God 
that seeth,’ RVm ‘God of sceing’—which is prob- 
rea nearest the mark, rdi being a subst. here); 
in 1S 16” of David (EV ‘goodly to look to’); and 
in Job 337 (x59, of the wasting away of Job's 
flesh, EV ‘that it cannot be seen’). For the 
thought of Nah 3° Davidson refers to Ezk 2817-38, 
Mt 19, 1 Co 4°; to which may be added the other 
example of ‘yazingstock,’ He 10% (cf. also Moab. 
Stone, 1. 12, ‘ag. to Chemosh and to Moab’). Here 
the ptep. dearpifduevor is tr4in AV ‘whilst ye were 
made a gazingstock,’in RV ‘being made a g.,’ a 
tr. which comes from the Bishops’ Bible ; Wye. and 
Rhem. having ‘spectacle,’ after Vulg. spectaculuan 
feds This ig the only occurrence of the Gr. verb, 

ut Odarpoy ylvouar is found in 1 Co 4°, alread 
referred to, in a precisely similar meaning, E 
‘We are made a spectacle unto the world,’ which 
is Wyclif's and the Khem. tr., again after Vulg. 
spectaculum facti. Tindale’s word here is ‘gas- 
yngestocke,’ and he is followed by the other ver- 


sions. Shaks. uses ‘gaze’ for ‘gazing-stock’ in 
Macbeth, Vv. viii. 24— 


*Then yield thee, coward, 
And live to be the show and yaze o’ the time ; 
We'll have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 
Painted upon a pole, and underwrit, 
‘*Tfere may you see the tyrant.”’ 
J. HASTINGS, 


GAZITES ({o}'njy5).—The inhabitants of GAZA 
(wh. see), Jos 13° (AV Gazathites), Jy 16%. 


GAZZAM (0}3).—A family of Nethinim who re- 
turned with Zerub. (Ezr 2", Neh 7), called in 
1 Es 52 Gazera. See GENEALOGY. 


GEBA.—4. (ya3,in pause y33== Gaba,a ‘hill’) Acity 
of Benjamin—one of those assigned under Joshua 
to the Levites (Jos 21", 1 Ch 6®). It was situated 
on the N.E. border of Benjamin (Jos 18%), It is 
abundantly clear from the history of the two king- 
doms that Geba is to be identified with the modern 
Jeba. The latter lies some 7 miles to the N. of 
Jerusalem, the road to which joins the main road 
between Bethel and Jerusalem, just N. of Zell el- 
Fil (Gibeah). It is situated on the 8. side of the 
steep defile of the Wady Suweinit, facing Mich- 
ech (Mitkhmds) on the other side (1 S 14° ‘The 
one crag rose up on the north in front of Michmash, 
and the other on the south in front of Geba’). It 
was from this pet that Jonathan (18 143), 
accompanied only by his armour-bearer, started to 
descend the precipitous cliffs of the pass, and, in 80 
doing, purposely revealed himself to the gurrison 
of the ohiistines on the opposite height. The 
words of the latter merely served to confirm the 
two warriors in their resolve, while the very 
audacity of their undertaking ensured its success. 
Climbing up on their hands and feet (v.43), they 
fell upon the astonished Philistines with un- 
diminished vigour, and, by their daring, initiated 
a panic, which quickly spread throughout the 
Philistine forces, and caused the complete discom- 
fiture of the latter at the hands of Sanl. Saul, 
with but a scanty remnant of his forces, would 
seem to have been encamped at Gibeah (138 Geba 
must be a mistake for Gibeah; cf v.35), some 3 
miles to the S., so that Jonathan could start on 
his daring errand without awakening the suspicions 
of his countrymen as to the object of his expedition. 
In the reign of Asa king of Judah, this important 
position on the frontier was fortified with ‘the stones 
of Ramah (er-Rdam) and the timber thereof, where- 
with Baasha (king of Israel) had builded’ (1 K 15” 
=2 Ch 168). Irom this period onwards G. appears 
to have marked the N. limit of the kingdom of 
Judah. Ilence we find the old formula, ‘from 
Dan to Beersheba,’ which denoted the extent of 
the united kingdom, altered into ‘from Geba to 
Beersheba’ (2 K 23%, ef. Zee 14). The position of 
Geba, its strategic importance, and its distinction 
from the similar-sounding Gibeah (for the latter 

oint cf. Jos 1874: 7), are once more clearly shown in 
Taaianie dramatic picture of the march of Senna- 
cherib’s army against Jerusalem from tlie N. 
(Is 108-82, see GIBEAH, 2 (4)); while in the times of 
Ezra and Nehemiah it was still a well-known spot 
(Neh 112 12”; ef. 79, Ezr 278, 1 Chi 8°). 

In the following passages the Hebrew text 
wrongly gives Geba tor Gibeah: Jg 208 15 
13% 18; for further details see GIBEAH, 2. In J 
2081 (sec above) Geba is to be restored in place o 
Gibeah, while in 2 S 5% it seems probable that we 
should restore Gibeon for Geba, in accordance with 
the parallel passage 1 Ch 14", 

2, (MaiBal) About 3 miles N. of Samaria. It 
was the southernmost of the three fortresses 
which commanded the road leading up from Es- 
draelon, through the pass of En-gannim (Jenén), 
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into Samaria. It was between this fort and Scy- 
thopolis that Holofernes pitched his camp pre- 
paratory to attacking Judwa (Jth 3"). 

J. F. STENNING. 

GEBAL.—1. 532, I'a:8dd or TeBdA, Ps 83° (Eng. 7}. 
A mountainous district south of the Dead Sea, 
which still bears the name of Jebdl (Robinson, BR 
ii. 154). Josephus regards l'ofodirs as a part of 
Idumea (Ant. 11. i. 2, cf. IX. ix. 1), and Jerome 
explains Seir by Gebalena (Euseb. Onomast. ‘Seir’). 
In Ps 83° Gebal is named, together with Ammon, 
Amalek, and other nations, as forming a confederacy 
against Israel. ‘Thedate and occasion of the psalm 
are unknown, but many commentators connect it 
with the events described in 1 Mac 5. 

2. 533, (ol rpecBirepor) BuBAlwv, Ezk 27%, GEBALITES 
oan, AV Giblites, but in 1 K ‘the stonesquarers,’ 
Jos 135, 1K 5%. A Phoenician city, situated on 
rising ground near the sea, at the foot of Lebanon, 
and about 20 miles N. of Beirfit. The name is 
found frequently in Phoenician (CIS 1) and Assy- 
rian inscriptions in the forms Gubal or Gubli (cf. 
Schrader, COT i. 174 and Gloss.), and also on the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets; while to the Greeks the 
town was well known as Byblus (BuBAos or BiBdos, 
cf. Strabo, xvi. p. 755). The modern name is 
Jebeil. The city was celebrated for the worship 
of Adonis and Astarte, while its maritime im- 
portance is attested by Ezekiel, who speaks of 
the ‘elders and wise men of Gebal’ as being the 
carpenters or ‘calkers’ of the ships of Tyre (27%). 
According to Jos 13° the land of the GEBALITES 
(AV Giblites) was included within the ideal bound- 
aries of Israel; but it was never occupied by the 
Israelites, and it seems doubtful whether it could 
in any sense have been regarded as belonging to 
the Promised Land. Moreover, the passage is syn- 
tactically incorrect ("339 pyym), and the widely 
different reading of LXX points to an early corrup- 
tion of the text. Itis better to read ‘as far as the 
border of the Gebalites,’ ‘b3an 5:32 1y, omitting the 
preceding words 73x7) 72x7, and to suppose that 
the territory of Gebal extended inland in a south- 
easterly direction (see Dillm. ad loc.). The 
Gebalites are mentioned again in 1 K 5!8 (Heb.*], 
where they are said to have fashioned the stones 
for the building of the peulle along with the 
builders of Solomon and the builders of Hiram. 
But here, too, the text is probably faulty. Thenius 
reads, ‘and Solomon’s builders . . fashioned 
them (the stones), and made a border for them’ 
(mda) for orba3m, LXX éBarov), H. A, WHITE. 


GEBER (132 ‘man’ or ‘mighty man,’ Tafép A, 
om. B Luc. 1 K 4!%).—One of Solomon’s twelve 
commissariat officers, whose district lay to the E. 
of Jordan, and perhaps S. of that of the officer 
mentioned v."*". At the end of v.'® comes a sen- 
tence referred by AV and RV to this Geber, and 
rendered ‘and he was the only officer which was 
in the land.’ ‘This is usually thought to mean 
that in this large district more than one officer 
might have been expected, but that this was not 
the case, probably because the country was rugged 
and thinly populated. Such a rendering, however, 
together with the interpretation put upon it, can 
by no means be extracted from the Hebrew, which 
is certainly corrupt. Klostermann by a clever 
emendation obtains the statement ‘ and one officer 
was over all the officers who were in the land,’ 
the reference being, not to Geber, but to Azariah 
son of Nathan, mentioned v.°® as ‘ over the officers.’ 
Cf. the interpretation of Jos. (Ant. vIu. ii. 3) éml 
be rovruy els wad Apxwv drodédecxro. 

C. F. BURNEY. 

GEBIM (o'337 ‘the trenches’).—A place N. of 
Jerusalem, the inhabitants of which are graphically 
pictured by the prophet as saving their goods by 


flight upon the approach of the Assyrian army, 
Is 107 only. In kusebius (Onomast. s. ‘Gebin’) 
a Geba 5 Roman miles from Gophna, on the 
way to Neapolis (Shechem), is noticed. This is 
the modern Jebia, which, being near the great 
northern road, is a possible site for Gebim. Sce 
SIVP vol. ii. sh. xiv. C. R. CONDER. 


GECKO (apy ’andkdah, pvyadh, mygale).—The AV 
(Lv 11%) renders ’andkdh, ae had This animal, 
however, is not found in the Holy Land, and is not 
at all likely to be the one intended here. The 
LXX pvyad} signifies the shrew mouse, of which 
several kinds are met within the Holy Land: (1) 
Sorex araneus, De Selys, Arab. far el-khald, in the 
hilly districts of N. Galilee; (2) S. tetragunurus, 
Desm., in Lebanon; (3) 8S. pygmeus, De Selys, 
about one-third as largo as the first; (4) S. crassi- 
caudus, Licht., a silver-grey species, in the S. 
deserts ; (5) S. fodiens, Schreb., the water shrew, 
by streams in Colesyria and Antilebanon. Not- 
withstanding the above tr® of the LXX and the 
notion of the Rabbins that the hedgehog was the 
animal intended, the position of ’adndkdh among the 
lizards has inclined scholars to regard it as one of 
them. The RV has adopted gecko (so Pesh.). This 
rendering, however, must be regarded as purely 
conjectural. There are several of the Geckonide in 
the Holy Land. The commonest of all is the com- 
mon gecko, Ptyodactylus Hasselquistit, Schneid., 
which is found everywhere among rocks and in 
ruins and about houses. It has a fan-shaped foot 
(whence its generic name), with suckers by the 
sides of the toes, so that it can walk on smooth 
walls, and even run inverted like a tly. It moves 
noiselessly. But it can emit a rapid clucking 
sound, by vibrating the tongue against the palate. 
The name gecko is an attempted imitation of this 
sound. There is a popular superstition in the 
country, that a gecko, crawling over the body, 
will produce leprous sores; hence its name abu 
bureis, ‘father of leprosy.’ This opinion, which is 
probably ancient, would add to the lacertine form 
of the animal a reason for considering it unclean. 
It has a flattish-triangular head, covered with 
scales, a wide mouth, large eyes and small teeth, 
and a broad tail, nearly as long as the body. The 
general colour is black, but the whole body is 
spotted with rows of rounded warts or promi- 
nences. It is the most repulsive-looking of the 
lizards in Palestine. G. E. Post. 


GEDALIAH (bu, mb ‘J’ is great’).—4. Son 
of Ahikam, who had protected Jeremiah from the 
anti-Chaldwan party (Jer 26), and probably grand- 
son of Shaphan, the pious scribe (2 K Y2). G, 
accel | shared the views of Jeremiah. This 
commended him to Nebuchadnezzar, who made 
him governor over ‘the poor of the people that 
were left in the Jand.’ Ifis two aortic rule and 
treacherous murder are detailed in Jer 40, 41 
(2 K 255), At Mizpah in Benjamin the scattered 
elements of the national life gathered round G. 
lirst came Jeremiah, then the remnant of the 
army, and finally the Jews that had been dispersed 
in the adjacent countries. At G.’s bidding they 
began to settle in the deserted towns, and to 
rather in the now ownerless crops. Meanwhile 

aalis, king of the Ammonites, resolved, by the 
assassination of G., to destroy ‘the remnant of 
Judah’ (Jer 40), He found a tool in Ishmael ‘of the 
seed royal,’ formerly a high officer under Zedekiah, 
but now a bandit in the service of Ammon 
(41%), Disbelieving the warnings which he re- 
ceived, G. entertained Ishmael and ten followers 
at Mizpah. G. and the small garrison of Jews 
and Chaldwans were slain, probably while at table 
(Jos. Ant. X. ix. 4), and their bodies cast promiscu- 
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ously (41%) into the ancient cistern of Asa. The 
lot of Baalis sncceeded but too well; for the 

ewish captains, fearing lest they might be held 
responsible for the audacious murder of the great 
king’s representative (41734), fled into Evypt, 
carrying with them Jeremiah and ‘ all the remnant 
of Judah.’ ‘It seemed to be the revocation of the 
advantages of the Exodus’ (Stanley). The anni- 
versely. of G.’s murder—the third day of the 
seventh month, Tisri (Zec 758'%)-—-has been ever 
since observed as one of the four Jewish fasts. 
Griitz (see Cheyne on Jer 41’) argues that G.’s 
governinent Jasted five years, but his reasons do 
not seem conclusive. 

2. 1 Ch 25% eldest ‘son’ of Jeduthun, leader 
of the second course of temple musicians. 3. zr 
1078 (1 Es 9 Joadunus), a priest ‘of the sons of 
Jeshua,’ who ‘had aie a strange woman.’ 
4. Jer 38! son of Pashhur (Jer 20'*), a prince in 
the reign of Zedekiah. 8. Zeph I grandfather 
of the prophet Zephaniah. . J.D. WHITE. 


GEDDUR (A. leddo'p, B Keddovp), 1 Es 5°°,—In 
Ezr 247 Neh 7 GAHAR. 19) was perhaps read 
1173, 


GEDER (7733).— An _ unidentified Canaanitish 
town, whose king was amongst those conquered 
by Joshua, Jos 12" (only). While LXX A has 
Tadép, B has ’Agel. It is very probably identical 
with Beth-gader of 1 Ch 2°). fi 1 Ch 27% Baal- 
hanan, who had charge of David’s olives and syco- 
mores, is called the Gederite (‘7739), which may be 
a gentilic name derived from Geder, although some 
prefer to derive it from GEDERAH (wh. see). 


GEDERAH.— AV of 1 Ch 4% reads, ‘Those 
that dwelt among plants (RVm plantations) and 
hedges,’ but RV gives ‘the inhabitants of Netaim 
and Gederah,’ and this is probably the correct tr® 
of 773) oye} ‘ay. In that case the Gederah re- 
ferred to would probably be the city of that name 
located by Jos 15° in the Shephelah, the modern 
Jedireh (SIP. vol. iii. sh. xx.) and the Gedour of 
Eusebius (Onomast. p. 254, Lagarde, 2nd ed.). The 
gentilic name Gederathite (‘nq130) occurs in 1 Ch 
12"; J. A. SELBIE. 


GEDEROTH (ni073, in 2 Ch 28!7 's5).—A town of 
Judah in the Shephelah, Jos 15*!, 2 Ch 28!8, noticed 
with Beth-dagon, Makkedah, and Naamah. It 
SppsaTs to be the modern Katrah near Yebna, 
where a Jewish colony is now established. Possibl 
it is also the Kidron of 1 Mac 15“! 16, See SIV 
vol. iii. sh. xvi. C. R. CONDER. 


GEDEROTHAIM (o:n573) occurs in Jos 15* as one 
of the fourteen cities of Judah that lay in the 
Shephelah. There are, however, fourteen cities 
without it, and it is probable that the name has 
arisen by autaraply, rom the preceding Gederah 
(Ndldeke, Ariz. d. AT, 101). Phe names of the 
cities in the LXX show several divergences from the 
MT; in v.% Adithaim is omitted, and after Padnpd 
we read xal al ¢wavdes airijs, which is evidently 
intended to be the tr® of ont (‘sheep-folds’). 
Both the Ozf. Heb. Lex. and Siegfried - Stade 
are surely in error in stating that the name is 
omitted in the LXX. The subterfuge of the AVm 
‘Gederah or Gederothaim’ is, of course, not per- 
missible. J. A. SELBIE. 


GEDOR (WP s13).—4. A town of Judah, named 
along with Halhul and Beth-zur, Jos 15%; ef. 
1Ch 4&8 127 (in this lust 3932, Baer and Kittel 
m0). It is generally identified with the modern 
Jedér (Robinson, BRP? ii. 13) north of Beit Sur. 
2. The district from which the Simeonites are said 


to have expelled the Hamite settlers, 1 Ch 459, 
The LXX, however, reads Tépapa (Cierar), and 
Gerar ‘suits adinirably as to direction’ (Kittel in 
SBOT). ‘This reading is adopted also by Ewald 
(Gesch. Isr. i. 344), Bertheau (Chron. 51), Hitzig 
(on Mic 1"), Graf (Der Stamm Simeon, 25), Oxf. 
Heb, Lex., Siegfried-Stade, etc. 


GEDOR (119, 1 ‘ wall’).—4. A Benjamite, an 
ancestor of king Saul, 1 Ch 8 997, 2, 3. The 
eponym of two Judahite families, 1 Ch 4“ See 
GENEALOGY. 


GE-HARASHIM (o'v95 8°32), ‘valley of craftsmen,’ 
1 Ch 44, Neh 11%. In the latter passaye it occurs 
with Lod and Ono. The name may survive at the 
ruin Hirsha, E. of Lydda. See SJVP vol. ii. sh. 
xiv. 


GEHAZI ("n"1, except in 2 K 5% 8¢5, where it is 
“na, ‘ valley of vision’; LXX Tetel, Vulg. (iezz) is 
fonr times called the servant (73, lit. ‘ boy’) of 
Elisha, a term which indicates a lower kind of 
service than Elisha’s ‘ministry’ to Elijah. He 
may, however, be the person called in 2K 4% 
Elisha’s minister (n2¥9), the word which is applied 
to Elisha himself in 1 K 19%. Gehazi is one of 
those Bible characters-—Achan, Judas, Ananias, 
Demas, ete.—whose crimes and apostasy point the 
moral that the love of money is a root of all kinds 
of evil. What is known of hin is told in three 
narratives. 

1. In the story of the lady of Shunem (2 K 4*%7) 
he appears as a man of shrewd practical sense, but 
incapable of understanding the impulses of dee 
feeling. His moral quality is scarcely defined. 
Elisha having failed to persuade his benefactress 
to ask any favour, turns in perplexity to consult 
his servant (4"4),. G. has penetrated the good lady’s 
thoughts, and tells the prophet of her secret longing 
forason. Elisha perceives that his servant’s insisht 
has surpassed his own, and, recalling the Shunam- 
mite, promises that the desire of her heart will be 
granted. In the sequel to the story, when the 
lady, bereft of this child of promise, comes in haste 
to the retreat at Carmel and casts herself at the 
prophet’s fect in a passion of grief, G.’s common- 
place mind is shocked at this liberty taken by a 
woman. He would rudely thrust her away; but 
the prophet, pitying her unknown sorrow, reproves 
his servant for adding to the bitterness of her soul. 
When she has told the cause of her grief, G. is 
directed to hasten to Shunem, saluting no man by 
the way (cf. Lk 104), and lay the prophet’s staff on 
the face of the child. 

2. In the story of Naaman G. appears as a 
finished example of covetousness (2 K 5-47), His 
baseness is in startling contrast to the high- 
mindedness of his master. In vain does Naaman 

ress his treasure on the acceptance of Elisha; he 
1as to depart with it intact (5%). To the sordid 
mind of G. this situation of affairs sprene a 
temptation which he cannot resist. His passion 
for gain, probably long nourished in_ secret, 
suddenly overmasters him. The voice of reason 
and religion is stifled, and blasphemy, lying, sacri- 
lewe, and fraud come to serve his master passion. 
Elisha’s refusal to take the stranger’s gold scems 
to him madness. ‘As J” liveth,’ ho will secure a 
portion of it for himself—thus lightly does he use 
the same oath with which Elisha solemnly refused 
the filthy lucre (5'*), Running to overtake the 
Syrian cavalcade, G. invents a clever story of two 
poor young sons of the prophets having Just come 
to Samaria, whose wants Elisha has bethought 
himself of supe ing out of the treasure which he 
had refused for himself. G. begs for them a talent 


of silver (£400!) and two changes of raiment. 
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Plausible though the story was, it could hardly 
fail to lower the prophet in the estimation of the 
Syrians. They would reflect that he was hke 
other men, after all, But G.’s request is ub once 

ranted, and two of Naaman’s servants return to 
en laden with the changes of raiment and 
twice as much silver as had been asked. When 
they come to the hill (99y, LXX els 7d cxorecvdv, to 
the secret place, from a reading bok; Vule. jam 
vesperi) G. dismisses the men and conceals his 
prize. He then boldly presents himself before his 
master, and in answer to a question assures him 
with an air of innocence that he has been nowhere. 
But the prophet has at last discovered his servant’s 
true character, and with searching interrogations 
lays bare his guilt, and reads the very thoughts 
and intents of his heart. G. isutterly confounded. 
Pale and speechless he hears the curse of Nax»man’s 
leprosy entailed, with awful appropriateness, on 
hiinself and his family for ever, und goes from 
Elisha’s presence a leper, white as snow. 

3. In the third narrative (2 K 8'%) G. appears 
engaged in conversation with king Jchoram, who 
hus called him to recite the story of Elisha’s 
wonderful deeds. G. is telling of the restoration 
of the Shunammite’s son to life, when the lady 
herself comes on the scene to petition the king to 
reinstate her in the house and land which she had 
lost ina recent famine. The difficulty of imagin- 
ine the king talking to a leper and G. glorifying 
Elisha has led some critics to supose that this 
narrative is misplaced, and should appear before 
2K5. Butit reads quite naturally as it stands. 
Conversation with lepers was not forbidden. The 
story certainly shows G. in a more favourable 
light than the previous narrative. ‘The notice 
Laon of him by the king, and the truthfulness 
and respect with which he recounts the deeds of 
his former master, may be charitably taken to indi- 
cate that aliliction had at last made him a wiser 
and better man. 

Elisha’s choice of this covetous man to be his 
follower presents a dilliculty of the same kind, 
though not so great, as Christ’s choice of a 
covetous disciple. It appears that the prophet’s 
insight, eRGa; often marvellous, was sometimes 
quite ordinary (2K 4"), He confesses his inability 
to read the mind of the Shunammite: ‘J” hath hid 
it from me, and hath not told me’ (4%), In the 
same way he was evidently mistaken with regard 
to the character of his servant. He probably chose 
him for his ready wit and practical sense; and if 
he detected in him a love of money, he may have 
hoped that the force of example would wean him 
from it. But to minds steeped in avarice the 
means of grace are often a savour of death rather 
than of life, and a holy example may not change 
the heart. ‘Happy was it for Gehazi,’ says Bishop 
Hall, ‘if, while his skin was snow-white with 
leprosy, his humbled soul was washed white as 
snow with the water of true repentance.’ 

J. STRACHAN. 

GEHENNA. — The word Gehenna, I'éevva in 
Tischendorf and WH (or leévva according to other 
scholars, on the ground of its derivation from the 
Aram, 0773), is derived ultimately from the Hebrew 
expression 037 °3 = ‘valley of Hinnom,’ Jos 158 18, 
Neh 11”, which is an abbreviated form of 3373 
ob7=‘valley of the son of. Hinnom,’ Jos 15° 181, 
2Ch 288 338, Jer 73! 92 1976 or in the Aethib of 
2 K 23? piaya 3, But this place became so notori- 
ous through its evil associations that it was simply 
called ‘the valley’ nar’ egoyhv, Jer 2% 31”, and the 
gate of Jerusalem leading to it ‘the valley-gate,’ 
2 Ch 26°, Neh 24-15 313, ‘This valley lay.to the S. 
and S.W. of Jerusalem (Robinson, BAP ii. 273, 
274). The derivation of o37 is quite uncertain. 
In the LXX this name appears variously as pdpayé 


‘the reference to Gehenna is undeniable. 


'Ovéu (B: ‘Evvdu A), Jos 158; (B) vary Lovvdu (B: 
vlod ’Evvéu A), Jos 18'8; Valevva (B: Val Ovvdu A), 
Jos 18'8; PaperOdu (B: UnBeevydu A), 2 Ch 28%; ye 
Bavé ‘Evvdu (Bs yn Beevvou A), 2 Ch 33% Elsewhere 
we find generally ¢dpayé (viod) ‘Evvin. 

This term is used in @ variety of meanings in 
the course of Israelitish and Jewish history. ‘These 
we shall consider separately according as_ they 
te in OT, Apocalyptic hterature, the N'I, or 
in later Judaism. 

I, Irs usE 1N THE OT falls under three heads. 
(a) It is used in a merely topographical sense. 
Thus it formed the boundary between Judah and 
Benjamin, Jos 158 18", and the northern linit of 
the district occupied by the tribe of Judah after 
the Captivity, Neh 11%, and lay in front of the 
gate Harsith of Jerusalem, Jer 197. See further 
under HINNOM (VALLEY OF). 

(5) [tis used in a religious Sse peace as imply- 
ing a place a idolatrous and inhuman sacrifices. 
These were first offered by Ahaz and Manasseh, 
who made their children to § pass through the fire’ 
to Molech in this valley, 2 K 168, 2 Ch 28%, and 2 IX 
21°, 2 Ch 338. These sacrifices were probably made 
on the ‘high places of Topheth, liteh is in the 
valley of the son of Hinnom,’ Jer 7%; ef. Jer 32!% 
In order to put an end to these abominations, 
Josiah polluted it with human bones and _ other 
corruptions, 2 K 23! 3% 14, But this worship of 
Molech was revived under Jehoiakim, Jer 11203, 
Ezk 20% In consequence of these idolatrous 
practices in the Valley of Hinnom, Jeremiah 
prophesied that one day it would be called the 
‘Valley of Slaughter,’ and that they should ‘ bur 
in Topheth till there be no place to bury,’ Jer 7” 
194, Many scholars have accepted the statement 
of Kimchi (c. 1200 A.v.) on Ps 27: ‘Gehennam fuit 
locus spretus, in quem abjecerunt sordes et cadavera, 
et fuit ibi perpetuo ignis ad comburendum sordes 
illas et ossa; propterea parabolice vocatur judicium 
impiorum Gehennam.’ But this is denied by 
Robinson, i. 274, who writes that ‘there is no 
evidence of any other fires taan those of Molech 
having been kept up in this valley’ (Rosenmiiller, 
Biblisch. Geogr. UU. i. 156, 164). 

(c) It signities the place of punishment for re- 
bellious or apostate Jews in the presence of the 
rightcous. Gehinnom or Gehenna is not actually 
mentioned with this signification in the OT, but 
it is it and no other place that is implied in Ts 604 
‘in a place of pain shall ye lie down,’ and 66™ with 
this new connotation. Both these passages are very 
late, and probably from the same hand—not earlier 
than the 3rd cent. B.C. (sce Cheyne, Introd. to the 
Bk. of Isaiah, p. 380; Sinend, Aléfestamentliche 
Religqvonsgeschichte, p. 506). Further, the punish- 
ment of the apostate Jews in Is 6674 is conceived 
as eternal: ‘'They shall look upon the carcases of 
the men that have transyressed against me; for 
their worm shull not die, neither shall their fire be 
que and they shall be an abhorring to all 

esh.’ The punishment of Gehenna is implied also 
in Dn 12? ‘some to shame and everlasting abhor- 
rence.’ Weshould observe that the same word pay 
‘abhorrence’ occurs in these two passages, and in 
these only, and the reference in both is to Gehenna. 

IT. Irs MEANING AND FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 
IN APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE.* In this literature 

* There is no actual mention of the word Gehenna in biblical 
Apocryphal literature; but in Jth 1617— 


otod Overy iwaviereeivoss TH vives ALOU. 

Kipios Llavroxparep ixduixtion evrovus iv aukpe xpirset, 
Sovvas wip wal exdrArxas sis waprat eUTéY, 

xe) wratorovras by aicOness lot witivos— 


€ In Sir 717, however, 
the text ixdixneis eesZots rip xa) exddan= is probably corrupt, 
being without the support of the Syriac Version and the best 
MSS of the Ethiopic. Sheol, moreover, has become synonym- 
ous with Gehenna in the Similitudes. Thus: ‘Sheol will 
devour the sinners in the presence of the elect,’ 568, cf. 6319, 


a 
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this conception underwent further development. 
(a) Thus Gehenna was conceived as a place of 
corporal and spiritual punishment for apostate 
Jews in the presence of the righteous for ever. (See 
Eth. En. 27% 8 90% 7), In the Similitudes of that 
book, t.e. cha. 37-70, there is a slight modification 
of the above idea. Thus, though the punishment 
is everlasting, only its initial stages will be exe- 
euted in the presence of the righteous. On the 
expiration of these, the wicked will be swept for 
ever from the presence of the righteous, 489 621% 38, 

(b) A place of spiritual punishment for apostate 
Jews in the presence of the righteous. Heretofore 
Gehenna was always conceived as a place of both 
corporal and spiritual punishment. This new 
development is attested in the Eth. En. 91-104 
(c. 134-95 B.c.). ‘Thus in 98% ‘their spirits will 
be cast into the furnace of fire.’ Cf. also 1038, 
From 99" 1037 8 it is clear that Sheol and Gehenna 
have become equivalent terms in this writer also. 
see also 10U", ‘The same conception is found in an 
Essene writing, 2e. Eth. En. 108® and in the 
Assumpt. Mos, 10”, In the latter passage Gehenna 
or rather ‘the valley’ is mentioned by name (see 
Charles, Assumption of Moses, pp. 43, 44). It is 
noteworthy that in all these Goals only a blessed 
immortality of the souls of the righteous is taught. 

(c) A place of corporal and spiritual punishment 
for all the wicked in the presence of the righteous, 
We arrive at this stage of development in 2 Es 
796-38 =< Et apparebit locus tormenti, et contra 
illum erit locus requictionis: clibanus gehennm 
ostendetur, et contra eum jocunditatis paradisus. 
Et dicet tune Altissimus ad excitatas gentes 
**Videte contra et in contra; hic jocunditas et 
reales, et ibi ignis et tormenta,”?’ 

If. Irs MEANING IN THE NT.—In the NT 
Gehenna is always the final place of punishment 
into which the wicked are cast after the last judg- 
ment. Itis a place of torment both for body and 
soul. Thus Mt 5” ‘Tt is profitable for thee that 
one of thy members aronla perish, and not th 
whole body go into Gehenna.’ So also in 5*®, 
Some have argued that Christ has here only the 
living in view; but this limitation appears un- 
warranted. [tis not till after the final judgement 
that the wicked are cast into Gehenna, At the 
resurrection, soul and body are united. Both are 
punished in Gehenna. Gehenna as the last punish- 
ment was conceived also as the worst. te slew 
both soul and body—not, indeed, in an absolute 
sense, but relatively. Thus Mt 10% ‘Fear him 
which is able to destroy both soul and body in 
Gehenna.’ Cf. Lk 125. This final stage of retri- 
bution is carefully distinguished in Eth. En, 22"-)8, 
There the souls in the third division of Sheol are 
raised in order to be delivered over to their worst 
penalty, but of the sinners in the fourth division it 
is said: ‘Their souls will not be slain on the day of 
ae nor will they be raised from thence.’ 

or the phrase ‘slaying of the soul’ in this con- 
nexion, compare also Eth. En, 108-6 Gehenna 
is conceived as a fire, Mt 572 18°; an unquenchable 
fire, Mk 9%; as a place where ‘their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenclied,’ Mk 9%; a 
‘furnace of fire,’ Mt 13%; ‘the outer darkness,’ 
Mt 8!3 2215 25%, It is the ‘lake of fire’ in Rev 
19% 2010.14.15 218, Hades is tinally cast into it, 
Rev 20'. In the NT Hades and Gehenna seem 
never to be confused together. 

IV. IN LATER JUDAISM. —Here Gehenna is con- 
ceived as a Purgatory for faithless Jews, who 
were afterwards to be admitted into paradise, but 
still remained the place of eternal perdition for 
the Gentiles (cf. Weber, Jiidische Theologie® pp. 
341, 342 ; Driver, Sermons on OT, 79f., 87, 89 f., 97). 

R, H. CHARLES. 

GELILOTH (n\>03, Tadcadd, A ’Ayad\\s0),.—One 


GENDER 


of the places mentioned in Jos 18" as defining the 
S. boundary of Benjamin. The border, it is said, 
after leaving the valley of the son of Hinnom, 


‘went ont’ first to KEn-shemesh (probably ‘Ain 
Haud, about 2 miles E. of Jerusalem), and after- 


wards to G. ‘in front of the ascent of Adummim,’ 
and so passed on into the Jordan Valley. The 
‘ascent of Adummim’ is in all probability the 
ascent, some 5 miles long, leading up from the 
plain of Jericho to Talaat ed-Dumm, about 6 
miles E.N.E. of Jerusalem, on the regular route 
between Jerusalem and Jericho. The place G. 
has not, however, been identified ; and all that can 
be said about it is that it was some spot on the 
boundary between Benjamin and Judah, conspicu- 
ous as a landmark to a traveller climbing up this 
nee ascent. In Jos 15’, where the N. houndar 

of Judah (in the opposite direction) is described, 
the place, similarly described, is called Giulgal 
(saan, LXX B Taaydd, A T'adyd\). We have no 
means of determining which is the true reading ; 
the idea that the Gilgal between Jericho and the 
Jordan can be intended is, of course, quite out of 
the question; the border, at the point in question, 
must, as is evident from the terms employed 
(‘went up,’ 1567; ‘went down,’ 18): 18), have 
been above the plain. 

Geliloth, in the sense, as it seems, of circuits 
or districts, appears also (in the Heb.) as the 
technical name of the administrative districts of 
the Philistines (Jos 132, Joel 3 (4)4; cf 1 Mac 5%5)— 
perhaps, of those ruled by their five ‘lords’ 
(Jos 138). It occurs likewise in the obscure and 
uncertain expression (Jos 221-1), ‘districts of 
Jordan’ (y7 nid°53), which describes the locality in 
which the altar ‘Ed’ was built by the 24 tribes. 

S. BR. DRIVER. 

GEM.—See STONES (PRECIOUS). 

GEMALLI (‘23 ‘camel-owner,’ or ‘iny_re- 
warder’).—Father of the Danite spy, Nu 13" P, 


GEMARA.—Sce TALMUD. 


GEMARIAH (2:92), 97922 J” hath accomplished ’). 
—1. A son of Shaphan the seribe, from whose cham- 
ber Baruch read the prophecies of Jercmiah in the 
ears of all the ne He vainly sought to deter 
king Jehoiakim from burning the roll (Jer 36 31 
12.23), 2, A son of Hilkiah who carried a letter 
from Jeremiah to the captives at Babylon (.Jer 29%), 


GENDER (a clipt form of ‘engender,’ which 
comes from Lat. ingenerare, through Old I’r. en- 
gendrer, the d being excrescent after nm as in 
‘tender’ from fener) is used in AV both transi- 
tively and intransitively, both literally and figura- 
tively. The trans. and lit. sense ‘to beget’ is 
common in Wyclhif, as Mt 1? (1380) ‘Abraham 
vendride, or bigate, Ysaac’; and Ec 6 (1388) ‘If 
aman gendrith an hundrid fre sones, and lyveth 
many yeris, and hath many daies of age, and his 
soule usith not the goodis of his catel, and wantith 
biriyng; Y pronounce of this man that a deed 
borun child is betere than he.’ It is from Wye. 
(1388) that the AV tr. of Job 38” comes, ‘The 
hoary frost of heaven, who hath gendered it?’ 
(nb Gen. ‘ingendred’; RVm ‘given it birth a, 
In Zec 13° Wye. uses the word of mother as well 
as father, ‘his fader and moder that gendriden 
hym,’ and in the same verse he speaks of ‘his 
fadir and modir, gendrers of hym’; and then in 
Gal 4* he employs the word of the mother alone 
= bear, bring forth children, ‘gendringe in to 
seruage.’ This has passed into AV (in Iindale’s 
form ‘which gendreth unto bondage’) through all 
the intermediate versions (Gr. eis doudelay yevrwoa, 
RV ‘ bearing children unto bondage ). 
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The Gr. verb yswrée, like the Eng. verb ‘ render,’ properi 
refers to the father, but is used of the mother in Lk 115. 57 9: 
Jn 1621, and in this passage. The meaning of the passage is 
well brought out by Lightfoot, ‘for these women are (represent) 
two covenants; one of them, which was given from Mount 
Sinai, bearing children unto bondage; inastnuch as she (47s) 
ig Hagar.’ Add Gwynne’s explanation, ‘As Hagar, the bond- 
woman, brought forth children unto bondage,—for the children 
follow the condition of their mother, —so likewise did the Sinaitic 
covenant bring forth children unto bondage; the one is a fit 
representative of the other.’ 


This trans. verb is used metaph. in 2 Ti 2% ‘ But 
foolish and unlearned questions avoid, knowing 
that they do gender strifes’ (yevvdor pdyas; Wye. 
‘gendren chidingis,’ Tind. ‘gendre stryfe,’ Rhem. 
‘ingender braules’). 

The intrans, examples ( =‘ copulate,’ ‘ breed ’) are 
Lv 19 and Job 21%, with eich ef. Shaks. Othello, 
IV. il, 62— 

‘Or keep it ag a cistern, for foul toads 
To knot and gender in.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

GENEALOGY.—Under this title will be con- 
sidered—A. Biblical Genealogy in general; B. The 
Genealogical Lists of the Tribes of Israel and a 
few other lists of names; C. Lists of persons and 
families associated with the labours of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 

A, 1, Definition. — The word genealogy (sing. 
and plur.) occurs in O'T as a tr. of the Heb. noun 
bm (dr. Aey. Neh 75) and of the denom. verb 
wn (only Hithp. in 1 and 2 Ch, Ezr, and Neh), 
with the meaning of a family register or a regis- 
tration by families (1 Ch 4% 57 !7 ete.). In con- 
nexion with these registrations are often given 
lines of descent (cf. 1Ch 1-9), and occasionally 
the pedigrees of individuals (1 Chr 210-18 35-41 of a/,), 
Tables of genealogical descent also appear in OT 
AS an expansion of the word niin, ‘generations’ 
(cf. Gn 5! 10! 11” etc., also Mt 1! BiBros yeréoews 
"Inood Xpiorod, LUXX for niin x59, ‘The genealogy 
of Jesus Christ,’ RVm). Genealogies appear in two 
forms—one giving the generations in a descending 
acale (Gn 5, Ru 4829 ete.), the other in an ascend- 
ing scale (1 Ch 6%, Ezr 7!5 ete.). 

2. Lhe registration of families and individuals. — 
Just when the Hebrews began to preserve family 
registers it is impossible to determine. Lists of 
families and of citizens for official purposes must 
have been made very early, in connexion, for ex- 
am plo, with the census of David(25 24). Familiarity 
with such enrolments is implied in the reference 
to ‘the book of J”’ (Ex 3254, Ps 1396), ‘the book 
of life’ (Ps 6975, cf. Is 43, Dn 12!), and they seem 
to be directly mentioned in Jer 22°, Kzk 13% At 
the time of the giving of the Deuteronomic law 
there must have been some way of determining 
whether one was of pure Isr. descent (Dt 237°). 
But in the earlier centuries of the pre-exilic period, 
when marriages probably were freely made with 
the old Can. inhabitants, and when these inhabit- 
ants were being vradually incorporated and 
amalgamated into Isracl, a motive for carefully 
preserving lincs of individual descent is not appar- 
ent, and we have no reason to believe that such 
records were generally made. An exception, 
which is only probable, may have occurred in the 
case of poral: nobility, and perhaps the priest- 
hood. (The laws of inheritance seem not suffi- 
ciently complicated to have required the preserva- 
tion o Pantha genealogies). After the restoration, 
however, when [srael had become a church, and a 
sharp line of separation was drawn between the Jews 
and the other peoples of Palestine, and union with 
them by marriage had become a grievous trespass 
(Ezr 9'-*), the case was far different. Hence, from 
the time of reforms introduced by Ezra and 
Nehemiah (c. B.C. 444), the preservation of family 
pene Seles or records of the descent of individuals, 

came a matter of special importance. Already, 
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at that time, certain families were debarred from 
the oflice of priests because they could not produce 
genealogical registers (Ezr 25-8) Neh 78-8), From 
then onwards care was doubtless exercised for 
their preservation. ‘Their value is shown by the 
repeated allusion to them in l and 2 Ch, Ezr, and 
Neh. ‘To become a priest, a prime requisite was 
an evidence of proper pedigree. From the state- 
ment of Josephus that his pedigree was given in 
the public records (Vita, 1; cf. c. Ap. i. rh it is 
robable that family genealogies were thus kept 
rom their importance in reference to inheritance, 
matriage, redemption of lands, and service in the 
temple. Many families at the time of Christ 
evidently had genealogical registers (Mt 1}, Lk 2%6 
323%, Ac 455, Ro Ll!, Ph 38). 

‘Davidids, or descendants of the house of David, were found 
among the Jews in the Persian, Grecian, and even as late as the 
Roman period (comp. Zunz, Analekten, No. 5, p; 46, note 18). 
But, in consequence of the exterminating wars and the Dispersion, 
the records of old families were lost as early as the first centuries, 
and even the fainilies of the pricsta did not remain unpolluted 
ane Kiddushin, iv, 1)’ (Zunz in Asher’s Itinerary of Benj. 

udela, ii. P 6). Julius Africanus (Hp, Aristides, v.) gives a 
tradition that Herod 1. destroyed the genealogical lists which 
were kept at Jerus., to deprive Jowish families of the knowledge 
of their descent. This story is doubtful, though received by 
some. (Sce Sacha, Bettruge, Heft ii. pp. 155 ff.). 

3. Figurative and gh aes genealogies. —These 
appear frequently in OT. In Gn 6 an unbroken 
line of descent of ten generations—from Adam to 
Noah inclusive—furnishesa chronology for the ante- 
diluvian period; in Gn 11) a similar line from 
Shem to Terah inclusive furnishes the chronology 
of the period from the Deluge to the birth of Abra- 
ham. In Gn 10 is a table of nations, presenting the 
geographical and political relationships in the form 
of a genealogy or family tree froin the three sons 
of Noah. Krom GEN Abraham, and Isaac is 
traced the descent of the peoples with whom Israel 
recognized a close racial union, t.e. the Aramivans of 
N. Mesopotamia (Gn 227-4), the tribes of Arabia (Gn 
251-18), the Ammonites and Moabites (Gn 1987), and 
Edomites (Gn 36). These peoples, both as wholes 
and in their various subdivisions, are mentioned 
as descendants from individual ancestors bearin 
generally tribal or geographical names, as thoug 

eoples and tribes grew out of single households. 
rhe sane principle is applied to [srael, who is 
represented as the father of twelve sons, bearing 
the names of the twelve tribes, from whom in like 
manner sprang the various clans and families of 
these tribes (cf. Gn 46%", Nu 26). 


This form of repreacntation {s not peculiar to OT writers. It 
is the usual way in which primitive peoples explain their origin 
and tribal relationships. The Greeks traced their descent from 
Hellen, who had three sons, Dorus and Acolus, who gave their 
names to the Dorians and Aeolians, and Xuthus, who through 
his two sons, Jon and Achwus, became the forefather of the 
Ionians and Achmana. But especially is this the method of 
Sem. people, as is illustrated among Israel’s kinsmen, the Arabs. 
eT to their writers, the inhabitants of Arabia are ‘patri- 
archal tribes formed by the subdivision of an original stock on 
the system of kinship through male descendants. A tribe was 
but a larger family; the tribal name was the name or nickname 
of a common ancestor. In proccss of time it broke up into two 
or more tribes, each embracing the descendants of one of the 
great ancestor’s sons, and taking its name from him. These 
tribes were again divided and subdivided on the same principle.’ 
‘Between a nation, a tribe, & sept or sub-tribe and a family, 
there is no difference on this theory, oxcept in size and distance, 
from a common ancestor’ (W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage 
in Early Arabia, pp. 3f.). This likewise seems to have been 
the view in Isracl, and {s especially worked outin P. (Most of 
the genealogical tables and tribal and family lista in the Hex. 
belong to this document). 


While in some instances tribes, clans, or families 
take their name from historic persons,—some Arabic 
clans are thus named (Kinship, p. 15; Sprenger, 
Mohammed, iil. p. exxxvi, Jour. Bel. Lit. vol. xi. 
1892, p. 120),—in genealogical lists the founders of 
tribes, clans, and families are usually to be re- 
garded as eponymous heroes, for countries and 
cities are frequently mentioned as parents (Miz- 
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raim Gn 10%, Canaan 10", Gilead Jg 11', Hebron 
1Ch 2%, ef al.). Under the form of family experi- 
ence are given events of tribal life (Gn 38. See 
G. A. Smith, Zist. Geog. ». 289; Stade, Gesch. 1. 
pp. 157 f.; Moore on Jy U4). Elder sons pron 
represent earlier or more powerful tribes and fami- 
lies; marriages their coalitions, the weaker being 
perhaps the wife, and an inferior a concubine ; 
untimely deaths their disappearances; different 
relationships of the same person political or geo- 
rraphical changes or different traditions (cf. Stade, 
resch, i. 30) But many genealogical stories 
and relationships originated evidently in follk- 
tales, and hence they present a mingling of fact 
and fancy, and the relationships of father, mother, 
wife, son, daughter, etc., cannot be interpreted 
upon any uniform theory in respect to the precise 
meaning of each. 

Where pedigrees for generations of remote anti- 

nity are given (Gin 5, 112°?) 1 Ch 29-12 Gt-8 ¢@ al), 
High probably do not rest upon authentic records, 
but are artificial. 

‘Life fn the Orient is much too unsafe, and the chances much 
too great, for one to expect to find family records of several 
centuries. Moreover, in the desert {and so generally under 
nomadic conditions which Israel for centuries experienced) 
family acchives aro unimaginable, and it is sheer nonsense to 
belleve that all the branches of a family tree could be preserved 
by memory’ (Sprenger, Mohammed, iii. p. exli). 

This statement, made in view of Arabian gene- 
aloyies, is equally applicable to those of early man- 
kind and Israel. ‘These, too, when they present a 
continuous line of descent from father to son, are 
the conjectures of later ages (see CHRONOLOGY OF 
OT). They are, however, not the fruit of a spirit 
of deception, but of good faith with poetic imazina- 
tion in vindicating family rights and privileges, 
and religious institutions, or in glorifying the 
family and national and religious heroes. The 
impulse for the formation of such pedigrees is 
synchronous with the stress laid upon purity of 
descent and the actunl keeping of family gene- 
slogies. ‘The names introduced were not usually 
inventions, but taken from legend and_ story, 
representing often historical persons, families, and 
conditions. 

These artificial pedigrees abound in Arabic gene- 
alogies (see Sprenger), and also occur in Jewish 
writings —for example, the Seder Olam sutta, 
(Zunz, Cotlesdivnstliene Vortrdge, Berlin, 1892, pp. 
142 ff.; Asher, Jéiner. of Benj. of Tudela, vol. ii. 
pp. 6 ff. ). 


B. Tuk GENEALOGICAL LIsts OF THK TWELVE 
TRIBES.—These lists are found almost exclusively 
in Gn 4684, Ix 64-5) Nu 26562, 1 Ch 1-9. The 
exhibit different sources, and have suffered Tell 
in transcription, especially those in Chronicles, 
so that we often have little more than a con- 
fused mass of names, which defy any proper genen- 
logical treatment. The genealogies are partially 
figurative and artificial, and partially genuine 
family records; but where the exact line is to 
be drawn between those due to fancy or theory 
and those due to records cannot always-be deter- 
mined. In some instances there may be a com- 
mingling of both elements. The ehols history 
behind these genealogies is very obscure; hence 
the explanatory notes, when they depart from a 
recital of mere facts, must be received as tenta- 
tive. The lists are prepared also primarily for 
the purpose of locating OT proper names in this 
Dictionary, and many names are given which 

robably represent no real persons or families, 
Pat have arisen from textual errors, 


N.B. The tribes aro indicated by Rom. numerals. The vari- 
ous lista under each tribe, grouped by generations, pedigrees, 
or other classifications given i OT, are numbered with Arabic 
numerals, providing oa means of cross-reference. Heavy 
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(Clarendon) type indicates the father of the person or persone 
whose nane or names immediately follow. Italics indicate a 
son of the preceding and the father of the suceccding (a& con- 
tinuous line of descent from father to son iy indicated by a 
succession of names in italics). ‘Ihe child or children of the 
person named in heavy type or italics immediately preceding 
are given in ordinary type. Mothers’ names are placed in 
bracketa before their cudeen. The following abbreviations 
are used: d. daughter, f. father or father of, m. mother, 8. son 
of, 88. 80118 Of, 

Since these lists are found mainly in 1Ch, the following 
abbreviations are used referring to its literature ; 

Be. =E. Bertheau in Kgf. Handb, 1873 ; Ko. =O, F. Keilin Bible 
Comm, (1872]; Ki.=R. Kittel in the Sacred Books of the OT, 
a critical edition of the Heb, Text, 1896; Kau.=. Kautzsch in 
Die Heilige Schriftd. a. T. tibersetzt und herausgegeben, 1894; 
Oc. =S. ett in Kgf. Kom. 1889; Sm. =R. Smend, Die Listen 
der Bicher Ezra uni Nehemiah, 1881; We.=J. Wellhausen, 
De Gentibus et Familiis Judaia que 1Chr. 2. 4. enumerantur, 
1870; We. Prol.=J, Wellhausen, Proleyomena to the Listory of 
fsrdael, 1885; Zoe.=O. Zoeckler in Lange’s Commentary, 1876. 
(Unfortunately, Gray’s Studies in Heb. Proper Names and 
{fommel’s Anc. Heb. Tradition both apoented too late for use 
in the present article). 


Jacob: (m. Leah) Reuben (1.), Simeon (11.), Levi 
(111.), Judah (iv.), [ssachar (v.), Zebulun (vI.), d. 
Dinah; (m. Rachel) Joseph (Manassch and 
Ephraim) (vit.*), Benjamin (VITI.); (m. Bilhah) 
Dan (1X.), Naphtali (x.)3; (m. Zilpah) Gad (XI.), 
Asher (Xi), Gn 357-88, ef, 2991-3924 3518 468-4 
497-27, Ex 1) ete, 

This genealogy is a reflection of a more or less artificial 
division of Isracl into twelve tribes (cf. the twelve sous of Ish- 
inael, Gn 2513-16), The history and the sentiment which occa- 
sioned such a motherhood, ag wel] as the order of birth of these 


tribes, and the placing of a daughter among them, is only 
partially clear (see Israku, and Stade, Gesch. i. 14517.) 


I, 4. REUBEN: Hanoch, Pallu (2), Hezron, Carmi, 
Gn 46°, Ex 6'4, Nu 2654, 1 Ch 5%, 

2. Pallu (1): Adiab, Nemuel, Dathan, Abiram, 
Nu 268, 

3, —-——- Joel (4)?, Shemaiah, Gog, Shimei, Micah, 
Reaiah, Baal, Beerah, 1 Ch 5‘™, 

4, —— Joel (3)?, Shema, Azaz, Bela, 1 Ch 58, 

5. Jeiel, Zechariah, 1 Ch 57. 


Hanoch, Pallu, Hezron, and Carmi are names of clana (Nu 265), 
of which we know nothing further. Hanoch appears alro as a 
clan of Midian (Gn 254), and Hezron ag one of Judah (Nu 2622); 
Neiuel is mentioned only in this connexion. For Dathan a 
Abiram see Koran. The relation of Joel to any of the four sons 
of Reuben is not given. Ki., after Sam. and Arab. VSS, removes 
Joel and inserts Carmi, but the Joel of vv.4 and 8 may be the 
sane (Be.); Sheina (v.8)::Shemaiah or Shimei. Beerah(1 Ch 68) 
was a prince of the Reubenites, carried away by Tiglath-pileser, 
Bola, with whom Jeiel and Zechariah are associated, repre- 
sented a powerful clan, occupying a wide extent of territory 
(1 Ch 636), 


If. 1. SIMEON: Jemucl,* Jamin, Ohad,t Jachin,t 
Zohar,§ (m. Canaanitess) Shaul (2), Gn 46”, Ex 6%, 
Nu 26!24, 1 Ch 4%, 

2. Shaul (1): Shallum, Mibsem, Mishma, Ham- 
muel, Zaccur, Shimet, sixteen sons and six 
daughters, 1 Ch 495-°7, 

3. [A list of princes], Meshobab, Jamlech, 
Joshah, (s. Amaziah) Joel, Jehu, (s. Joshibiah, s. 
seraiah, s. Asicl) Elioenai, Jaakobah, Jesho- 
haiah, Asainh, Adiel, Jesimiel, Benaiah, Ziza, (s. 
Shiphi, s. Allon, s. Jedaiah, s. Shimri, s. She- 
inuiah) 1 Ch 434-38, 

4, reir e Ishi, 
Uzziel, 1 Ch 43, 

The descent of Shaul from a Canaanitess mother (Gn 4610, 
Ex 615) implies a clan of mixed Isr. and Can. elements. No- 
thing further than their mention is known of the other clans. 
(On the carly disappearance of Simeon see Simxon). Mibsam 
and Mishmia (2) are names also of Ishmael’s descendants (Gn 2514, 
1 Ch 1), and suggest a mingling of Simeonites with the Arabians, 
The princes (3) represent families of shepherds which, in the 
reign of Hezekiah, had conquered for themselves a dwelling- 
place near Gerar (1 Ch 489-41, Gedor MT, Gerar LXX, K1.). The 
sons of Ishi are captains who went to Mt. Seir, and, smiting the 
Amalckites, abode there (1 Ch 442. 9), 

We. (Prol. pp. 212 £.) doubts the historicity of the Chronicler’s 
notices of the continued existence of the tribes of Reuben and 
Simeon during the Heb. monarchy; Stade also, that of Simeon 
(Gesch, i. p. 155), On the other hand, Graf thought that the 


* Nemucl, Nu 26!3, 1 Ch 4%, 
t Wanting 1 Ch 4%, Nu 2612-14, 
3 Jarib, 1 Ch 4%, § Zerah, 1 Oh 436, 


Pelatiah, Neariah, Rephaiah, 
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tribes had not entirely died out, and saw historical movements 
of their remnants in the Chronicter's statements (Der Stamin 
Simeon, pp. 22ff.). This is more probable. 


Ill. 4. LEVI: Gershon (2) (3),* Kohath (9), Morart 
(31), Gn 46). Ex 6'8 Nu 3" 2657, 1 Ch Gt 16 238, 

3. Gershon (1) (3): Libni (6), (Ladan (7)), Shimei 
(8), Ex 6", Nu 338, 1 Ch 6! 238, 

Libni and Ladan (1 Oh 227-9 2021) evidently represent the same 
clan. Libni is derived from the priestly city Libnah. Why 
Ladan cay) should be its equivalent is not clear. Possibly 


Laadah (775) (1 Ch 421)—if a town—and Libnah were identical, 


and Ladan (75) ig to be connected with the former. Or Ladan 
may have been a pure clan or family name, and Libni one 
taken from place of residence. 


3. Gershon (1) (2): Jahath, Shimeit, Zimmah, 
Ethan, Adaiah, Zerah, Ethni, Malchyah, Baa- 
seiah, Michael, Shimea, Berechiah, Asaph, Zaceur 
(4), Joseph, Nethaniah, Asharelah,t 1 Ch 6% 253, 


The pedigree of Asaph the singer (see Asari). is four sons, 
acc. to the Chronicler, were appointed by David for the service 
of song in the house of the Lord (1 Ch 25'%), See algo (6), and sce 
notes under (228>), 


4. Zaccur (3):t Micaiah,§ Mattaniah (5), She- 
maiah, Jonathan, Zechariah, Neh 12%, 


The pedigree of Zechariah, a musician who, with his brethren, 
i.e. fellow musicians, Shemaiah, Azarel, Mitalai, Gilalai, Maai, 
Nethanel, Judah, Hanani, took part in the dedication of the 
wall of Jerua. (Neh 122746) > Mattaniahin this pedigree evidently 
corresponds to the M. who was ‘ chief to begin the thanksyiving 
in prayer’ (Neh 1117); mentioned alsu aga resident of Jerus, 
(1 Ch 915), 

5. Mattaniah (4): Jashabianh, Bani, Uzzi, Neh 
11°, 

The pedigree of Uzzi, an overseer of the Levites at Jerus. 
(Neh 1122), whose descent is given thus from Mica (Micniah) (4), 
of thesonsof Axaph, Another line of descent from a Mattaniah of 
the ss. Asaph is yiven in 2 Ch 2014, viz. Mattaniah: Jeiel, Ben- 
tiah, Zechariah, Jahaziel. Jahaziot was the Levite who en- 
couraged, by divine Hed ager Jchoshaphat and his people, 

rior to the battle with the children of Ammon, Moab, and Mt. 
Beir (2 Ch 2014), 

6. Libni (2): Jahath, Zimmah, Joah, Iddo, Zerah, 
Jeatherai, 1 Ch 6%, 


Jeatherai (“1nk'), otherwise unknown, is evidently Ethni 
(an) (v.26), and (6) is a fragment of a pedigree of Asaph (3). 
(cH. the sinilar names; so Be.; Zoe. rejects this assumption), 
Iddo (}3y) prob. = Adalah (7;1y) ; Joah (Nyt), perhaps through 
textual corruption = Ethan (jn°X). 


7. Ladan (2): Jechiel, Zetham, Jocl, (ss. Shimei) 
Shelomoth, Haziel, Haran, 1 Ch 23%, cf. 267. 

8 Shimei (2): Jahath, Zina,}|| Jeush, Beriah, 1 Ch 
23”, 

These ‘sons’ (7) and (8) of Ladan and Shimei, acc. to the 
Chronicler, represented Levitical houses of the thne of David. 
Zetham and Joel (7), as the sous of Jchieli, were placed over the 
trensuries of the house of the Lord (1 Ch 2624), The introduec- 
tion of ss. Shimei (7) as subordinate to Iadan (L Ch 239) is diffl- 
cult of explanation. Probably genentogies varied ; cf. Jahath 
s. Libni in (6), and Shimei s. Jahath in (3). 


9. Kohath (1): Amram (10), Izhar (21), Hebron 
(27), Uzziel (28), Ex 618, Nu 3%, 1 Ch 6* '8 231%, 

40. Amram (9): (m. Jochebed) Aaron (11), Moses 
(18), Miriam, Ex 67, Nu 26%, 1 Ch 6% 23), 

41. Aaron (10): Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar (12), 
Ithamar, Ex 63, Nu 26, 1 Ch 68 241. 

12. Eleazar (11): Phinehas, Abishua, Bukki, 
Uzzi, Zerahiah, Meraioth, Amariah, Ahitub, Zadok, 
Ahimaaz, Azariah, Johanan, Azariah, Amariah, 
Ahitub, Zadok, Shallum, Nilkiah, Azariah, Sera- 
tah, Jehozadak,T 1 Ch 6%", cf. Ezr 7*5 i.e. (14). 


Eleazar, with whom this pedigree starts, was, according to P, 
Aaron’s successor (Nu 20%), and priest at the time of the con- 
quest of Canaan (Jos 141). Phinehas is mentioned as his son 
and successor (Jos 2433, Jg 2028), Serainh the f. Jchozadak, with 
whom this pedigree closes, was chief priest at the fall of Jerus. 
B.0, 686), and was taken captive and put to death at Riblah 
2 K 2518-21), while Jehozadak went into captivity (1 Ch 615), 

* Gershom, 1 Ch 616f., t Jesharelah, 1 Ch 2516, 

t Zabdi, Neh 1117; Zichri, 1 Ch 915, 

Mica, Neh 1122, | Zizah, 1 Ch 2311, 
Jozadak, Ezr 84 et al. 


Hence this pedigree, according to the Chronicler’s view (that 
of P) of the origin of Isracl’s religions institutions, was designed 
to fnrnish a list of high pricsts from the entrance into Canaan 
until the Captivity.* As such a list, this Hine of descent presents 
certain striking features. (1) There is no mention of the line of 
priesthood, EH: Phinehaa, Ahitub, Ahimelech, Abiathar (tS 143 
2220), unless Ahitub f. Zadok (v.38) is identical with Ahitub £ 
Ahimelech. This, however, is improbable, since the removal of 
Abiathar, in whose place Zadok was established, is regarded ag 
& fulfillment of the prophecy of the disestablishment of the 
house of Eli (1 K 227. 35), 

(2) Jehoiada (2 K 119, 2 Ch 22H, ete.), and Urijah (2 K 1611), 
are not inentioned, and the order of the priests appears incor- 
rect. Amariah was chief priest in the reign of Jehoshaphat 
(20h 191). The next priests mentioned in the historical books 
are Azarinh in the reign of Uzziah (2 Ch 262°), and Tilkinh in 
the reign of Josinh (2 K 224, 2 Ch 349). In this list, however, 
there is no Azariah between Amariah and Hilkiah. 

(3) The number of pricsts, including Aaron, from the Exodus 
to the Captivity, isexactly 23. Allowing forty years, ora genera- 
tion, for each, this gives 40x12+40x11 years. Now, according 
to the artificial chronology of P, Jg, 1 and 2 K, 1 and 2 Ch (see 
Curono.oay oF OT), 480 years elapsed from the Exodus to the 
founding of Solomon’s temple (1 IX 6!), and 480 years from thence 
to the founding of the second teiple, and the Captivity occurred 
in the eleventh generation of this second period. Hence these 
22 pames seem chosen to fit exactly into this chronological 
scheme, This is still further seenin the statement—transferring 
105 to 9b St Oe. Zoe.)—that Azariah the 13th priest (including 
Aaron) ministered in Solomon’s temple. 

(4) There is a surprising number of names occurring more 
than once. Such repetition, while possible in a genuine pedi- 
gree, has decidedly a suspicious Jook, as though the naines were 
used simply to represent so much time. 

Hence, in view of these facts, it is evident that this list of 
names, covering many centuries, does not rest entirely upon 
historical records, but, asa whole, isartificial. This accords with 
the modern critical view of the late origin of the Levitical law 
and institutions (OTIC, Lect. ix.-xiii.; LOT'S We 126-159). The 
explanation of Josephus mentioned {8 not based upon facts, but 
ia a mere surmise, That this list should not be in harmony 
with statentents elsewhere in 1 and 2 Ch shows that it prob- 
ably did not originate with the author of Chronicles, but 
represented a notion about the line of priests, varying from 
that which he elsewhere followed, Ki. assigns it to the subse- 
quent additions of 1 and 2 Ch. (On thls list see We. Prol, 
pp. 222 ff.). 


13. Jehozadak (12): Jeshua, Joiakim, Eliashib, 
Joiada, Jonathan, Juddua, Ezr 33, Neh 121, 


This genealogy brings the list of high priests down to the 
time of Alexander the Great (Josephs, Ant. x1. viii, 4). 


14, Aaron (10): Eleazar (11), PAhinehas (12), Abt- 
shua, Bukki, Ueri, Zerahinh, Meraith, Azariah, 
Amariah, Ahitub, Zadok, Shallum, Hilkiah, Azar- 
tah, Seraiah, Itzra, Kar 75, 


This ancestry of Ezra, the priest and scribe (see Ezra), is 
evidently the same as that of Jchozadak (12) given in o shorter 
form. Ezra appears to have been a descendant, probably a 

reat - grandgon, of Serniah f. Jehozadak, through a younger 

rother, Of similar descent is Azariah (Seralah, Neh 111) g, 
Hilkiah, 8. Meshullam (=Shallum), s. Zadok, s. Meraioth, 8. 
Ahitub, mentioned ainong the priests residing in Jerus. (1 Ch 
911, Neh 1112). Seraiah is probably the correct reading, since the 
substitution of Azariah might be suggested by 1 Ch 618, but not 
the converse. The two names appear, however, elsewhere 
interchanged (cf, Ezr 22 with Neh 77). This Seraiah repre- 
sented a division of the post-exilic priests in Jerus. (Neh 1111f), 
That he should belong to the high priest’s famity has been 
thought striking (Sm. p. 8). 


45. Jehoiarib, Jedaiah, Harim, Seorim, Mal- 
chijah (16), Mijamin, Hakkoz, Abijah, Jeshua, 
Shecaniah, Ehashib, Jakim, Huppah, Jeshebeab, 
Bilgah, Immer (17), Hezir, Happizzez, Pethahiah, 
Jehezkel, Jachin, Gamul, Delainh, Maaziah, 1 Ch 
247-18, 


* The observation on Azarinoh in v.10 also shows this. 

¢ The Jewish explanation of these facts, given by Josephus, 
is that the family of Phinehas s. of Aaron, represented in (12), 
at first held the high pricsthood, and afterwards it was trans- 
ferred In Eli to the family of [thamar s. Aaron, who held the 
riesthood until Zadok’s establishinent, which restored it again 
0 the family of Phinehus, which had in the meantime been in 
private life (Jos. Ant, v. xi. 5, vir. i. 3). This explanation has 
usually been received. (I<e. thinks that after the slaughter of 
the priesta at Nob the tabernacle was moved to Gibeon, and the 
high priesthood intrusted to Zadok’s father, and thus, during 
the reign of David, Zadok was priest at Gibeon (1 Ch 163), and 
Abiathar at Jerusalem), The Ghroficler evidently held to thia 
double line of priests, for he says that both Eleazar and 
Ithamar executed the priest's office, and places Zadok as the 
representative of the former and Ahimelech (evidently Abiathar 
s. Ahimelech) ag representing the latter at the time of David 
(1 Ch 241), 
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These are the names of the heads of the twenty-four courses 
of priests, sixteen taken from the sa. Eleazar and cight from the 
ve. Ithamar, who, acc. to the Chronicler, were assigned by 
David for service in the house of the Lord. Jehoiarib, Jedaiah, 
and Jachin appear also among tho pricsts or pricstly familics 
of the post-exilic inhabitants of Jerus. (1 Ch 919, Neh 111°), 


an Malchijah (15): Pashhur, Jeroham, Adaish, 
1 913, 

47. Immer (15): Meshillemith, Meshullam, Jah- 
verah, Adiel, Maasai, 1 Ch 9", cf. Neh 11", 


Adajah (16) and Maasai Cepia = ‘yoy Amasheal, Neh 1113) 
(17) are among the podtecy: priests or priestly families of Jeru- 
salem. In Neh 11!2f the pedigrees are ay different, t.6. 
Malohijah, Pashhur, Zechariah, Ami, Pelaliah, Jeroham, 
Adaiah; Immer, Meshilicnoth, Ahzai, Azarel, Amashsal, 

18. Moses (10): Gershom (19), Eliezer (20), Ex 
187 1 Ch 2335, 

19. Gershom (18): Shebuel,* Jehdeiah, 1 Ch 23", 
24”, 

20. Eliezer (18): Rehabiah, Isshiah,t Joram, 
Zichri, Shelomoth, 1 Ch 2317 247! 2625, 

Of these descendants of Moses, who, aco. to the Chronicler, 
represented Levites of the time of David, Shebuel (19) and 
Shclomoth (20) were rulers of the treasuries. <A certain con- 
fusion appears in the different lengths of descent assigned to 
each, aud in the fact that Jehdciah (19) and Isshiah (20) appear 
as their contemporaries (sce ref.). The LUXX obviates this b 


reading Ellezer, Rehabiah, Isshiah, Joram, Zichri, Shelomot 
(1 Oh 2625), 


we Izhar (9): Korah (22*>), Nepheg, Zichri, Ex 
67), 


22°. Korah (21): Assir, Elkanah, Ebiasaph (24), 
Assir, Tahath, Uriel, Uzziah, Shaul (Elkanah), 
Amasai, Ahimoth (ss, Elkanah), Zophai, Nahath, 
Eliab, Jeroham, Elkanah, Samuet (LXX), Joel 
(Syr. RV), Abiah, 1 Ch 647-38, 

Korah in this list appears ag the son of Amminadab (see 
below). 

22”, Korah (21): shere a (24), Assir, Tahath, 
Zephanith, Azariah, Joel, Elkanah, Amasai, Ma- 
hath, Elkanah, Zuph, Toah, Eliel, Jeroham, 
Elkanah, Samuel, Joel, Heman (23), 1 Ch 6%-8, 

These two lines of descent (228) and (22) are evidently the 


same (Be. Zoe, Oe.), as may be clearly shown by placing the 
names in parallel columns side by side. 


(228). (22), 
Amminadab, Izhar. 
Korah. Korah, 
Assir Elkanah Eblasaph. Ebiasaph. 
Agair, Agssir. 
Tahath. Tahath. 
Uriel. Zephaniah, 
Uzziah. Azariah. 
Shaul. Joel. 
Elkanah. Eikanah. 
Amasal. Amasai. 
Ahimoth. Mahath., 
Elkanah. Elkanah, 
Zophai, Zuph. 
Nahath. Toah. 
Eliab. Eliel. 
Jeroham. Jeroham. 
Elkanah. Elkanah, 
Samuel, Samuel. 
Joel, Joel. 
Abiah Heman. 


In respect to the variations: Amminadab appears {n Ex 62 
as the father-in-law of Aaron, and may have been placed for 
Izhar {n (228) through an oversight. Assir and Elkanah are 
either redundant in (22) through a similar cause or have fallen 
out from (22>). Uricl and Zephaniah are ditlicult to explain as 
equivalents. The names Uzziah and Azariah are interchange- 
able (a3 In the caso of the well-known king of Judah), The 
differences between the other corresponding names have prob- 
ably arisen through transcription. The context clearly de- 
mands the addition of ‘Samuel hig son’ in v.27 and ‘Joel’ inv.%, 

This pedigree is clearly artificial, A portion of ita construc- 
tion comes from 18 l, where Elkanah is mentioned as 8. 
Jeroham, 8s. Elihu, s. Tohu, 8. Zuph. Zuph ts probably a 
district, and Tohu (Toah Nahath) a family (ef. Tahath 1Ch 74; 
We. Prol. p. 220). The story of Sainuel shows distinctly that 
he was not a Levite, for then he would have belonged to the 
Lord without the gift of his mother (1S 127%), He is made a 
Levite by the Chronicler according to the notions of his own 
times respecting Samuel's service at the sanctuary. 

The motive for this pedigree of Heman, and also those of 
Asaph (3) and Jeduthun (Ethan) (86), is very apparent. At the 
a a nett amen mer aan een 


* Shubael, 1 Ch 2490. t Jeshaiah, 1 Oh 26 
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time of the Chronicler there were three guilds of singers, named 
after Asaph, Heman, and Ethan (1Ch 63!) or Jeduthun (1 Ch 
251), reckoned as belonging to the three great Levitical houses 
of Gershon, Kohath, and Merari. The Chronicler assumes that 
this organization of singers dated from David, but in reality it 
was quite modern, for, according to Ezr 241 Neh 74, as. Asaph 
and singers were equivalent, and the singers were distinct froin 
the Levites. (This distinction is held by Sm. p. 26; OTC? 

. 204; Baudissin, Geach. dee A. T. Priesterthums, p. 142 ff. ; 

owack, Heb. Arch. il, p. 1113 on the other hand, Torrey 
claims that no such distinction can be found in Ezr and Neh., 
Comp. and Hist. Value of Ezr and Neh, p. 22f.). Gradually, 
however, singers were evolved into Levites and the three puis, 
Remains of steps of this evolution and fluctuating traditions 
appear in the Levitical Reneatosi cs. In Ex 62! the threo es. 

orah are Assir, Elkanah, and Ae (=Fbiasaph), t.4. {. 
Asaph, and hence we should expect to find Asaph a descendant 
of Korah, but, according to (3), he is not. Also we find Assir 
and Elkanah placed not co-ordinate but following each other 
(219»), Different genealogists certainly worked over these 
names, (228) (22>) are assiyned by Ki. to different sources; 
(228) to the older. Thess. Korah appearing in the titles of the 
Ps (42. 44-49. 84. 85. 87. 88) probably mark a step in thig evolu- 
tion earlier than the formation of the three guilds, Korah in 
1Ch 243 ig associated with Tappuah og a son of Hebron, This 
indicates cither a place or Judman family of that name from 
whose Levites originated the Levitical Korahites (We. Js. und 
Jud, Geach, p. 161f.). 


23. Heman (22): Bukkiah, Mattaniah, Uzziel,* 
Shebuel,t Jerimoth, Hananiah, Hanani, Eliathah, 
Giddalti, Romamti-ezer, Joshbekashah, Mallothi, 
Hothir, Mahazioth, | Ch 254, 


These fourteen sons of Heman were appointed by David, acc. 
to the Chronicler, for the service of song in the house of the 
Lord (1 Ch 268- 9-31), This list of names is most intoresting, since 
prob. from Hananiah (amg bx ‘33 N20), certainly from Giddaitl 
(nin Yn mba AYPRY? Wy ‘pP) °A/73), they are a frag: 
ment of a hymn or psalm which perhaps originally read: ‘Be 
gracious to me, J”; be gracious to me! thon art my God. I 
have magnified and exalted the help of him sitting in distress, 
I have declared abundantly visions’ (‘moI) MAN °ON “329 AY DI 
nk ynia nib ava se ayy ‘n)). There is some doubt 
about the exact rendering and construction of these lines (cf. 
Ewald, Auafiihr. Lehrbuch d. Heb, Sprache, p. 680; Z.AW, 1886, 
. 260; We, Prol. p. 219; Oc. Kau. Ki. in doco), but none about 
he names, at least the last six, being fashioned out of such a 
prayer or meditation. 


24. Ebiasaph (22*"): Kore, Shallum, Meshele- 
miah t (25), 1 Ch 9! 26!. 

25. Meshelemiaht (24): Zechariah, Jediael, 
Zebadiah, Jathniel, Elam, Jehohanan, Eliehoenai, 
1Ch 26%, 


In (24) (25) we have families of porters or door-keepors as- 
signed by the Chronicler to the time of David. It is possible 
that Shallum and Mesheleminh or Shelemiah represent the sume 
person or family (Be. Oc.). M.’s descent ia eee through Kore 
from Asaph (1 Ch 26), evidently to be read Ebiasaph (LXX B, 
Ki. RVm). With Shalluin are associated Akkub, Talmon, and 
Ahiman (1Ch 917). Akkub and Talmon appear ag porters in 
post-exille Jerus. (Neh 1119), Zechariah (25) 1s mentioned 1 Ch 
9 


The Chronicler doubtless designed also that Obed-edom the 
door-keeper, with his sons Shemaiah, Jehozabad, Joah, Sacar, 
Nethanel, Ammiel, Issachar, and Peullethai, and the ss. Shema- 
inh, Othni, Rephael, Obed, Elzabad, Elihu, and Semachiah, 
should be enrolled among the Korahites (1 Ch 2647. !9) (Ke, Zoe) 
although Obed-edom’s descent from Jeduthun on 1688) would 
suggest that he belonged to the Merarites. That this Obed- 
edom is intended to represent Obed-edom the Gittite (29 610f., 
1Ch 18!3), transformed, like Samuel (225>), into a Levite, is most 
bropables although the contrary has been innaintained. (Ke. algo 

istinguishes between the singer Obed-edom and the door- 
keeper Obed-edom (1 Ch 16521. 24)), 


26. : Shelomoth,§ Jahath, 1 Ch 24”, 


These are mentioned as Izharites of the time of David. Thelz 
descent {fg not given more specifically. 


27. Hebron (9): Jeriah, || Amariah, Jahaziel, 
Jekameam, 1 Ch 23!9 2433, 


These Ilebronites are mentioned os serving in the house of 
the Lord at the tire of David (1 Ch 23%). In the family of 
Hobron we may have a perpetuation of the old line of priests, 
subordinated into Levites, who originally ministered at the 
sanctuary of Hebron; at any rate the name must be assoclated 
with Levites residing in Hebron. Jeriah (Jerijuh) is mentioned 
in 1 Oh 2631 ag the chief whose brethren were appointed by 
David overseers of the Reubcnites, Gadites, and the half-tribe 
of the Mannssites ‘for every matter rtaining to God and for 
the affairs of the king.’ A Hashabiah of the Hebronites, with 


* Azarel, 1Ch 2518, ¢ Shubsel, 1Ch 25%, 
¢ Shelemiah, 1 Ch 2614, § Shelomith, 1Ch 2314, 
i Jerijah, 1Ch 2631, 
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thren, is given a similar position of ‘oversight of Israel 
eer Lassen iar eat (v.00), Eliel is eaeonad ag the 
che! of the Hebronites at the removal of the ark (1 Ch 15%). 


28. Uzziel (9): Mishael, Elzaphan, Sithri, Ex 6” ; 
Micah (29), Isshiah (30), 1 Ch 237° 24°, 


Sithri is mentioned only in Ex 6%, Mishael and Elzaphan 
in Lv 104 are commanded to carry out of the camp the bodies 
of Nadab and Abihu. Elizaphan (=Elzaphan) in Nu 380 ig 
appointed prince of the families of the Kohathites. Asa feuly 
name it appears in 1 Oh 15%, 2 Ch 2948. To Micah and Isshia 
is assigned general Levitical service along with the Hebronites 
(27) (sce above). 


29. Micah (28): Shamir, 1 Ch 24", 
80. Isshiah (28): Zechariah, 1 Ch 24%, 


Nothing special is assigned to these Uzzieliles (29) (30), who 
are given among sa. Levi of the time of David (sce ref.). An 
Aimminadab waa the chief of the Uzzielites at the time of the 
removal of the ark (1 Ch 15!%), 


31. Merari (1): Mahli (3?) (35%), Mushi (34), 
Jaaziah ? (38), Ex 6, Nu 3, 1 Ch 6!% 237! 24°6, 


It. is possible that the family Mushi ('¥3) derived their name 
from Moses (YD) (We. Js. und Jud, Geach, p.151f.). On the 
appearance of Jaaziah, among ss. Merari, mentioned in 1 Ch 2428, 
see below (83). 


32. Mahli (31): Eleazar, Kish (33), 1 Ch 237), 

83. Kish (32): Jeralimeel, 1 Ch 24”. 

34, Mushi (31): Mahli (85), Eder, Jerimoth, 
1Ch 24*9, 


These Merariles (31)(34) are recorded as in general Levitical 
service at the time of David (see ref. and 1 Ch 2328 2431), 


35". Mahli (34): Shemer, Buni, Amz, Hilkiah, 
Amaziah, Hashabiah, Malluch, Abdi, Kishi,* Jedu- 
thun (Ethan) (36) (37), 1 Ch 6*°4, 


Instead of Jeduthun we have the name Ethan in 1 Oh 647, but 
both names are undoubtedly designed to indicate one and the 
game person (Be. Ke, Oe. Zoe.). Cf. on this pedigree the re- 
marks on 2295, 


35", Mahli (31) or (34): Libni, Shimet, Uzzah, 
Shimea, Haggiah, Asaiah, 1 Ch 6”, 


The pedigree of an otherwise unknown Asaiah. Be. regards 
it as a fraginent, in spite of the great difference of names, repre- 
senting originally the same line of descent og that seen in the 
frst members of 358 Ke. Zoe. and Oc. reject this hypothesis. 


36. Jeduthun (355): Gedaliah, Zeri, + Jeshaiah, 
Hashabiah, Mattithiah, Shimei, 1 Ch 25% 


These six sons (Shimei is derived from 1Ch 2517), with their 
father, were assigned by David, acc. to the Chronicler, to the 
ecrvice of song iu the house of the Lord (ref.). 


37. Jeduthun (35"): Galal, Shematah,t Obadiah, § 
1Ch 9'6, Neh 112. 


Obadiah is montioned among the Levites residing in Jerus. 
after the Exile (ref.). 


38. Jaaziah (31), Bono? Shoham, Zaccur, Ibri, 
1Ch 24%, 


Beno (\33 ‘his son,’ LXX, Vulg. RV) arises from a clear 


misunderstanding of the Heb. text, and should be struck out of 
the list of sons. It is the common noun (J3) with the pro- 
nominal ending, and should be rendered ‘his gon,’ t.e. Jaaziah 
is the son of Merari. The MT is difficult and probably corrupt 
(see Be. Ow. Ki.). Ke. and Zoe. regard the references to Jaaziah 
and his sonsasa gloss. The name Ibri (p¥) ‘ Hebrew,’ is notice- 


able, and shows at once that we are in a post-exilic or relatively 
late period of Israel’s history. 


39. Hosah: Shimri, Hilkiah, Tebaliah, Zechariah, 
1 Ch 26)%-, 


Hosah of the ss. Merari (closer descent is not given), with his 
60ns and brethren, all of whom numbered 13, is recorded amon 
the door-keepers of the house of the Lord of the time of David. 
To him and Shuppim (0'py) was given the charge of the gate 
‘Shallecheth’ westward. 6 naine Shuppjm, however, isa ditto- 
graphy from the preceding O'PPN7 ‘the storehouse,’ and is to 
be struck out (Ki.) (1 Oh 2610-18), 


* Kushaiah, 1 Ob 1517. t lzri, 10h 2517, 
¢ Shammua, Neb 1117. § Abda, Neh 1137, 
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40. Of the reign of David: a. Uriel (ss. Kohath), 
Asaiah (ss. Merari), Joel (ss. Gershom), Shemaiah 
(ss. Elizaphan), Eliel (ss. Hebron), Amminadab 
(ss. Uzziel), 1 Ch 155"), 

b. Zechariah, Ben, Jaazicl,* Shemiramoth, Jehiel, 
Unni, Eliab, Benaiah, Maaseiah, Mattithiah, Eli- 
phelehu, Mikneiah, Obed-edom, Jeiel, Azaziah, 1Ch 
] 518-2), 

c. Shebaniah, Joshaphat, Nethanel, 
Zechariah, Benaiah, Eliezer, 1 Ch 15%, 

d. Chenaniah, Berechiah, Elkanah, 1 Ch 16%, 


The Levites (a bed) are mentioned in connexion with David's 
removal of the ark to Jerusalem. List a were chiefs of the 
Levitical families ; list 6, the singers or musicians with psalteries 
and harps under the direction of Heman, Asaph, and Ethan, 
list c, priestly trumpeters. Ohenaniah (d) was the leader of 
the song or the carrying up of the ark, and Berechiah and 
Elkanah were door-keepers, also an Obed-edom and Jchiah 
(1Ch 15%), 


41. Of the reign of Jehoshaphat. Teachers of 
the law. (a) Priests: Elshama, Jehoram. (0) 
Levites: Shemaiah, Nethaniah, Zebadiah, Asahel, 
Shemiramoth, Jchonathan, Adonijah, Tobijah, Tob- 
adonijah, 2Ch 178, 

42. Of the reign of Hezekiah: a. Mahath s. 
Amasai, Jocl s. Azariah (ss. Kohath), Kish s, 
Abdi, Azariah s. Jehallelel (ss. Merari), Joah s. 
Zimmah, Eden s. Joah (Gershonites), Shimri, 
Jeuel (ss. Elizaphan), Zechariah, Mattaniah (8s. 
Asaph), Jehuel, Shimei (ss. Heman), Shemaiah, 
Uzziel (ss. Jeduthun), 2 Ch 2912-44, 


These Levites are mentioned as employed by Hezekiah ip 
cleansing the temple after its deflement in the reign of Ahaz. 


Amasai, 


b. Rulers: Conaniah, Shimei (his brother). Over- 
seers: Jehiel, Azaziah, Nahath, Asahel, Jerimoth, 
J ozabad, Kliel, Ismachiah, Mahath, Benaiah, 2 Ch 
318, 


During the reign of Hezekiah, ace. to the Chronicler, the 
people contributed abundantly of tithes and firstfruits, and 
these men had charge of the tithes and oblations brought into 
the chambers of the temple (2 Ch 815-18), 


c. Kore s. Imnah, Eden, Miniamin, Jeshua, 
Shemuaiuh, Amariah, Shecaniah, 2 Ch 31), 


Kore was the porter at the E. gate of the temple, and had 
charye of the free-will offerings and the distribution of the 
portions of the priests. Under him were the others named 
above, stationed in the cities of the priests to distribute the 
portions of the priests (2 Ch 3115-17), 


43. Of the reign of Josiah: a. Shaphan s, 
Azaliah, Maaseiah, Joah s. Joahaz, Jahath, 
Obadiah (ss. Merari), Zechariah, Meshullam (ss. 
Kohathites), 2 Ch 34% 23, 


These persons are all mentioned in connexion with the repair 
ofthe temple. The first three, of whom Shaphan was the scribe 
Maasciah was governor of the city, and Joah (or his f. Joahaz) 
the recorder, seem to have had general superintendence of 
the work, while the other four oversaw the workmen. The 
first three were not necessarily Levites, and are grouped here 
merely for convenience of reference (2Ch 34813), 


b. Rulers of the Temple; Hilkiah, Zechariah, 
Jehiel, 2 Ch 35°. 

c. Chiefs of the Levites: Conaniah, Shemaiah, 
Nethanel, Hashabiah, Jeiel, Jozubud, 2 Ch 35°. 


These had charge of the distribution of the offerings at the 
celebration of the passover kept by Josiah (2 Ch 35!-19), 


1V. 4. JUDAH: (m. Shua, Gn 387°) Er, Onan, 
Shelah (2) (3); (m. Tamar, Gn 38%), Perez (4), 
Zerah (59), Gn 46%, Nu 26%, 1 Ch 23, 

Er and Onan are represented as dying in Canaan (Gn 887-10 
4612, Nu 2619), implying that two of the ancient and original 


clans of Judah early disappeared. The Canaanite mothers, 
Shus and Tamar (Gn 882 67.) indicate a union with Canaanites 


(gee art. JUDAU). 

2. Shelah (1): Er f. Lecah, Laadah f. Mareshah. 
Yamilies of Ashbea, Jokim, men of Cozeba, Joash, 
Saraph, Jashubi-lehem?, 1 Ch 47, 

* Jahaziel, 1 Ch 168 
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Er here appears as the son and not the brother of Shelah. A 
remnant of the clan Er may have united with, and become sub- 
ordinate to, that of Shelah. Mareshah is the name of a city (sce 
Marxsian), probably also Lecah. Whether Ashbea is the name of 
a place or family cannot be determined. Oozeba (N31) may be 
Ohezib (3.13 Gn 385), Jashubi-lehem has arisen from a mis- 


understanding of the text, ond ‘30nd n'3 1307) ‘and they 
returned to Bethlehem.’ The Vuly., following evidently an old 
Jewish Midrash, reudera v.22 e¢ gui stare fecit golem, virique 
mendacii, et Securus et Incendens, qui principes fuerunt in 
Moab, et quireversi sunt in Lahem. The whole passage ia 
is very obscure, and probably preserves the family traditions an 

relationships of certain weavers and potters of the post-exilic 


times. The ref. to Moab and a return suyyests sume story 
similar to that of Ruth. Ki. assigns the verses to the later 
additions te Chronicles. 


3. Shelah fam.: Zechariah, Juiarib, Adaiah, 
Hazaiah, Col-hozeh, Baruch, Maaseiah, Neh 11°. 


This is the genealoyzy of Manseiah (a;¥y%), representing & 
family of the inhabitants of Jerus. after the Return (Neh 114). 
In 1 Ch 95 the name ig Asaiah (7;yy). 


4. Perez (1): Uezron (5), Wamul, Gn 46", Nu 262), 
1 Ch 2°, 

§. Hezron (4): Jerahmeel (6), Ram (16), Chelu- 
bai (Caleb) (29) (35), 1 Ch 2% 


Rain as a second son of Hezron {6 suspicious; (1) Because OT 
knows of no Judwan clan Ram co-ordinate with Oaleb and 
Jerahmeel, (2) The descendants are given, not iu families and 
cities, but simply in a pedigree of David. This pedigree in 
1Ch 21015 appears taken from Ru 418-22, where Rain inay have 
stood for Rain the son of Jerahineel (6), the father’s name 
being omitted (We. p.17f.). Yet, while the pedigree of David 
may be a rer the Ohronicler is clearly nearer the truth 
in deriving his descent from Ram 8, Wezron than from iam 8. 
Jerahmeel, since, according to the narrative of land 2S, 
David cannot have beena Jerahmeelite. That the Chronicler's 
Judwan Beneslowl's should principally consist of Calebite and 
Jerahmeclite families, as we shall see, is probably due to the 
fact that family names and traditions, along with family or 
clan life, are held more tenaciously among rural and pastoral 
peoples than the inhabitants of cities or more highly organized 
communitics. 


6. Jerahmeel (5): Ram (7), Bunah, Oren, Ozem, 
Ahijah?(m. Atarah), Onam (8), 1 Ch 26, 


Ahijah ('ny) {8 elther to be struck out, having arisen from 
a misinterpretation of an original 1h or nx ‘hia brother’ 
(LXX, Ki. 9x ‘his brothers,’ We. p. 15), or held to be the 
mother of the preceding sons (Be. Ke. Zac. Oc.), the original 
text having been ‘Ozem (and his brothers) from Ahijah’ 
(7NXS Oye). The former is preferable. 


7. Ram (6): Maaz, Jamin, Eker, 1 Ch 2”, 

8. Onam (6): Shammai (9), Jada (14), 1 Ch 2%. 

9. Shammai (8): Nadab (10), Abishur (13), 
1 Ch 2%, 

10. Nadab (9): Seled, Appaim (11), 1 Ch 2®. 

114. Appaim (10): Ishi, Sheshan (12), Ahlai, 
1Ch 2", 

12. Sheshan (11): Jarha (son-in-law), <A ¢éri, 
Nathan, Zabad, Ephlal, Obed, Jehu, Azariah, 
Hlelez, Eleasah, Sismai, Shallum, Jekamiah, Fli- 
shama, 1 Ch 2%5-4!, 


This pedigree of the otherwise unknown Elishama—for he is 
not to be identified with others of the same name mentioned 
elsewhere in O'l—was derived Hesse | from another source 
than that of the Deeced ins, and (in our lists) following descend- 
ants of Jerahincel (Ki. We. p. 18). To remove the discrepancy 
between the mention of Ahlai Coens the statement (v.®) that 
Sheshan had no sons, ignoring the fact of different sources, it 
has been assumed that Ahlal was a daughter (Ke. Zoe. et al.). 
Jarha is said to have been an Kyyptian servant (v.34). Some 
fainily represented by Elishama, probably near the time of the 
Obronicler, evidently traced their descent from the family or 
clan of Sheshan and an Egyp. individual or family who united 
with it. The free intercourse between Canaan and Egypt 
serves to confinn this statement. 


: ay Abishur (9): (m. Abihail) Ahban, Molid, 
Slee. 
14. Jada (8): Jether, Jonathan (15), 1 Ch 253, 
15. Jonathan (14): Peleth, Zaza, 1 Ch 2%, 


This ey completes the list of the descendants of Jerahmeel 
¢ Ch 22533), It is evidently a record of the families of the 

erahmeelites, who are mentioned in 1 8 2719 ag inhabiting a 
Negeb or south country distinct from that of Judah (sce 
JBRANMEEL). The binary form of descent suyzgests an artistic 
construction. The names Bunah, Oren, Maaz, Eker, Abishur, 
Abban, Molid, Svled, Appaim, Sheshan, and Zaza, occur only 


in this connexion, also Ozem, ercept as that of a brother of 
David mentioned only in 1 Ch 2!5, Onam is the name of a 
family of Edom (Gn $623); Jamin of Simeon (Gn 461°); Jether 
an Ishmaelite name (1 Ch 2!7), or Midianite(Ex 418 Vm). (It Ig 
equivalent to Jethro). These names snggest a close relationship 
with these neighbours. Them. Atarah of Onam (6), the most 
widely extended family, probably arose from their inhabiting 
Ataroth or protected places (We. p. 15). The Jerahmeelites do 
Not appear in connexion with the restoration, and the 18 
generations between Sheshan and Elishama show that their 
fainilies were thought of as living at least some 500 years before 
the time of the Chronicler. The list is probably of pre-exilic 
origin, and historical. 


16. Ram (5): Amminadab, Nahshon, Salma,* 
Boaz, Obed, Jesse; Eliab,t Abinadab, Shimea,t 
Nethanel, Raddai, Ozem, David (17), d. Zeruiah 
(27), d. Abigail (28), 1 Ch 2!°?8) cf, Ru 418-23, 


Acc. to 18 17!2 Jesse had eight sons (cf. 15 162ff.); Syr. has {n 
our passage eight sons, Miihu (cf. 1 Ch 2718) being the seventh. 

In addition to the descendants of Jesse recorded in (17)-(28) we 
have Jesse, Eliab, d. Abihail (f. Jerimoth), d. Alahalath (f. 
Rehoboum), Jeush, Shemariah, Zaham, 2Ch 1118f; or Jesse, 
Lliab, d. Abihail ({. Kehoboam), Jeush, Shemariah, Zaham, 
20h 1118 RVm. Cf, (18) note. 


47. David (16): (m. Ahinoam) Amnon, (m. Abi- 
gail) Chileab, (m. Mancah) Absalom (see below), 
(mn. Hagegith) Adonijah, (m. Abital) Shephatiah, 
(m. Ke alt) Ithream, (im. Bathsheba) Shammua, 
Shobab, Nathan (see below), Solomon (18), (m. un- 
known) Ibhar, Elishua, Nepheg, Japhia, Elishama, 
Eliada, Eliphelet, 2S 37 5'4!8, cf, 1 Ch 3!” 147, 


The names of the ss. David in 1 Ch 81-9 1447, owing in the 
main to erroneous transcription, are somewhat dilf. froin those 
in the earlier and more authentic source (2 sh given in (17); 
Daniel (3!) for Chileab (see Daniky), Shimea (3°) for Shammua 
(perhaps mere variation of spelling NYyOow, Loy), Elishama (36) 
for Elishua; Eliphelet (36), or Klpelet (145), Nogah (37 148), two 
additional names developed, one from the preceding, and the 
other from the following naines (KI.); Beellada (147) for Eliada, 
The former probably is correct (sce Berkuiapa). Bath-sheba, 
written Bathshua, is mentioned as the m. in 1 Ch 35, 

Jerimoth, f. Mahalath wife of king Rehoboam is mentioned as 
as. David (2 Ch 11!4) (16 note) (8 note). Since he does not 
appear elsewhere, he is thought to have been s, a concubine, 
unless Jerimoth (mO")})) is a corruption of Ithream (047n). 

Besides the line of Solomon (18), descendanta of David are 

iven in the line of the ancestry of Joseph f. Christ traced 
Back to Nathan (Lk $23-3!), see GENNALOGY OF CHRIST; and in 
Maacah d. (evidently grand d.) of Absalom (1 K 162, 2 Ch 112), 
Since Absalom’s 6s. must have died without posterity (2 5 
1427, 18}8), her mother probably was Tamar d. Absatom and 
father Uriel of Gibeah (2 Ch 182). She was a wife of king 
Rechoboam and m. of king Abijam (see (18) note). 


18. Solomon (17): Jichoboam, Abijah, Asa, Jehosh- 
aphat, Joram, Ahaziah, Joush, Amaziah, Aza- 
riah, Jotham, Ahaz, Hezekiah, Manasseh, Amon, 
Josiah, Johanan, Jehoiakim (19), Zedekiah, Shal- 
lum,§ 1 Ch 39}5, 


Of these ss. Josiah (1 Ch 815) Johanan is mentioned nowhere 
else. It looks as though he were designed to stand for 
Jehoahaz, Josiah’s {finmediate successor @K 23830), who was 
followed hy Jehoinkim (2 K 2384), and the lattor, after the 8 
months’ reign of his son Jeconiah, by his brother Zedekiah 
re K 2417), Jeholakim, however, was older than Jehoahaz 
2 K 233). 35), while Zedekiah was much younger than either of 
them, and Shallum was another name for Jehoahaz (Jer 2211), 
Hence their order of birth is incorrectly given (1 Ch 315), and 
probably the writer made the further mistake, after identifying 
Johanan with Jehoahaz, of taking Shallum for another son; 
although it is possible that the altlnat 8. Josiah was a Johanan 
who may have dicd before his father, or with him at the 
battle of Megiddo. 

To (18), which represents the kings of Judah in order of 
Buceessian from Solomon to Josiah inclusive, the following 
genealogical particulars may be added :— 

(2) Mothers of Kings.—Of Rehoboam, Naamah the Ammon- 
itess (1 K 1421.81, 2 Ch 1218); of Abijah, tl Maacah d. Absalon 
(1 K 153, 2 Ch 1120), In 2 Ch 182 she is called Micaiah d. Uriel 
of Giheah, hence, as the intervening time requires, she was a 
grand d., at least, of Absalom (see (17) note); of Asa—no 
mother is given, only grandmother Maacah (1 K 1510, 2 Oh 16168); 
of Jehoshaphat, Azubah d. Shilhi (1 K 2242, 2 Ch 2081); of Joram, 
Athaliah d. (grand d.) Omri, king of Israel (2 K 8%, 2 Ch 222); 
of Joash, Zibiah of Beersheba (2 K 121, 2 Ch 241); of Amaziah, 


* Salmon, Ru 420¢., 

¢ Elihu is mentioned as a brother of David, 1 Ch 2718, 
reads Eliab. 

{ Shammah, 18 169; Shimeah, 2 8 133. 

§ 2 K 2330 Jehonhag, of. Jer 22/1; but see note above. 

| Abijam, 1 K 152, 
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Jehoaddin,* of Jerusalem (2 K 142, 20h 251); of Azariah,t Jeco- 
liah ¢ (2 K 162, 2 Ch 268); of Jotham, Jerusha d. Zadok (2 K 163, 
2 Ch 27!); of Ahaz, the name is not given; of Hezekiah, Abit d. 
Zechariah (2 K 182, 2Ch coat of Manasseh, Hephzibah (2 K 213); 
of Amon, Meshullemeth d. Haruz of Jotbah (2 K 2119); of 
Josiah, Jedidah d. Adaiah of Bozkath (2 K 221); of Jchoahaz 
and Zedekiah, Hamutal d. Jeremiah of Libnah (2 K 2331); of 
Jehoiakim, Zebidah d. Pedaiah of Rumah (2 K 2338); of Jeconiah 
(19), Nehushta d. Elnathan of Jerusalem (2 K 248). 

(6) Additional Sons of Kings.—Of Rchoboam, (m. Mahalath 
or Abihail, see (16) note c) Jeush, Shemariah, Zaham, (m. Maacah) 
Attal, Ziza, Shclomith (2 Ch 1118-20); of Jehoshaphat,—Azuriah, 
Jehiel, Zechariah, Azariah(?), Michael, Shephatiah (2 Ch 212). 
Nothing further is known of these princes. For a d. Joram, 
sce JKNOSHEBA, 


49. Jehofakim (18): Jeconiah§ (20), Zedekiah, 
1 Ch 3%, 

Some hold this Zedekiah to be identical with s. Josiah (19), 
the Ohronicler’s error or form of statement having arisen 
because Z. was Jeconiah’s successor on the throne (We. Prol. 
p. 210). 

20. Jeconlah (19): Assir (RVm)? Shealtiel, 
Malchiram, Pedaiah (21), Shenazzar, Jekamiah, 
Hosbama, Nedabiah, 1 Ch 3! 38, 


Assir as & proper name arose from) a misunderstanding of the 
adj. ‘assiz (1X), Meaning captive (see RVm and art. Assit). 


21. Pedaiah (20): Zcrubbabel (22), Shimei, 1 Ch 
310a | 


In Ezr 32-8 §2, Neh 121, Wag 11.12.14 22.23, of, Mt 112, Lk 327, 
Zcerubbabel (wh. see) js called the son of Shealticl Pedaiah 
robably was his real father; but Zerubbabel succeeding Sheal- 
iel, of whom no sons are mentioned, as the head of the family 
of David or house of Judah, is called his son. 


22. Zerubbabel (21): Meshullam, [fananiah, d. 
Shelomith, Hashubah, Ohel, Berechiah, Hasadiah, 
Jushab-hesed, 1 Ch 3'% 2, 

23. Hananiah (22); Pelatiah, Jeshaiah, ss. 
Rephaiah, ss, Arnan, ss. Obadiah, ss. Shecaniah 
(24), 1 Ch 3”, 

This list has heen interpreted in two ways: (a) Hananiah was 
the father of six sons, whose names follow, before four of whom 
‘sons’ was written because they were founders of distinguished 
familics of the time of the writer (Be.); (6) From ‘sons of 
Rephaiah’ (218) to the end of the chapter is a genealogical 
fragment lied branches of the family of David, whose 
connexion with Zerubbabel was unascertainable (Ke.); LXX, 
Vulg. and Syr. read instead of 33 ‘sons’ 113 ‘his son,’ and the 
gcnenlony (23) (24), then, is as follows: Hananiah, /elatiah, 

eshaiah, Obadiah, Shecanitah, Shemaiah, Wattush, Igal, Bariah, 
Neariah, Shaphat. This is preferred by Ki. e¢ ad. and brings 
the descendants of David down to nine generations after 
Zerubbabel. 


24. Shecaniah (23): Shemaiah, Hattush, Igal, 
Bariah, Neariah (25), Shaphat, 1 Ch 37, 
' 25. Neariah (24): Elioenai (26), Hizkiah, Azri- 

am. 

26. Elioenai (25): Hodaviah, Eliashib, Pelaiah, 
Akkub, Johanan, Delaiah, Anani, 1 Ch 3%. 


This completes the list of the descendants of David. 


27. Zeruiah (16): Abishai, Joab, Asahel, 
1 Ch 218, 

28. Abigail (16): (f. Jether) Amasa, 1 Ch 2”, 

29. Caleb (5): Mesha f. Ziph, ss. Mareshah f. 
Hebron (30), d. Achsah, 1 Cli 242: 4, 

Caleb represents the powerful clan of the Calcbites of 8. 
Judah (see Cates), The record in Cy is obscure; LXX has 
Mareshah for Mesha (algo Ki. who thinks an enumeration of 
88. Mareshah must have stood at the end of v.42). Better We. 
that ss. M. is written to distinguish the gentilic name Mareshah 
from that of the city. On Achsah see art. (cf. Jg 114.15), 

30. Hebron (29): Korah, Tappuah, Rekem (31), 
Shema (32), 1 Ch 2%, 

31. Rekem (30): Shammai, Maon f. Bethzur, 
1 Ch Qud&, 

32. Shema (30): Kaham f. Jorkeam, 1 Ch 2. 

_ 33. Jahdai (?): Regem, Jotham, Geshan, Pelct, 
Ephah, Shaaph (34), 1 Ch 27, 

The connexion of Jahdai with the foregoing is not given. 
U{s name evidently has fallen out of the ext 


* Jehoaddan, 2 Ch 25}, 

¢ Uzziah and Jechiliah, 2 Ch 268, 

$ Abijah, 2 Oh 291, 

§ Usually called Jehoiachin, 2 K 2462, 


34. Shaaph (33) f. Madmannah: Sheva f. Mach- 
benu, and f. Gibea, 1 Ch 2, 


Vv.46 and 48 are from another source, and to be separ 
from vv.©. 47.49 (We. Ki.), since Ephah, in v.46 the Aaa tea 
concubine of Caleb, in v.47 is the name of as. Shaaph. Their 
contents appears in (35). V.49 is an evident continuation of v.47, 
Instead of ‘and she bare’ (ada) we should read (>) ‘and Shaaph 
begat.’ 

In the foregoing lists (29)-(34) Hebron, Tappuah, Maon, Ziph, 
Bethzur, Madmannah, and Gibea are well-known cities of Judah 
within the probable early domain of the Calebites. To these 
probably should be added Sheia (ypy/)=Shema (yy) (Jos 1628), 
Jorkcam (04773) = Jokdeam (0y75:) (Jos 1556), Pelet (ube) = Beth- 
pelet (o>p n°) (Jos 1627), Machbena (}22)=Cabbon (}}32) (Jos 
154). These towns suggest the transfer of gentilic names to 
localities or the converse. While some of the other names occur 
elsewhere (Mesha, a king of Moab, 2 K 34; Shammai, 1 Ch 417; 
Jotham, Jy 05 et al.; Sheva? 28 20%), they throw no light on 
the history behind those genealogics or the families or places 
recorded ; unless Korah a s. Esau and district of Edom (Gn 
365. 14.16); Rekem, a king of Midian (Nu 318); Ephah, a Midian- 
ite tribe :—all serve to confirm the indications tound elsewhere 
of a close affinity between Caleb and the Edomites and adjoin- 
ing peoples. Raham (092), a noun kindred with Jerahmeel 
Oxnny),—Jahdal, Regem, Gcshan, aud Shaaph are found only 
in this connexion, 


38, Caleb (5): a. (m. Azubah) @&. Jerioth, Jesher, 
Shobab, Ardon, 1 Ch 23, 

b. (mic, Ephah) Haran, Moza, Gazez, 1 Ch 2%, 

c. (m.c. Maacal) Sheber, Tirhanah, 1 Ch 2*, 

d. (m. Ephrathah) Hur (36) (42), (Ashhur f, 
Tekoa), 1 Ch vies 


Oaleb in (35) as in (29) bepees nis the clan, and the descendants 
iven in (35)-~(39) unquestionably embody traditions or convey 
iistorical information respecting the families and localities of 

the clan during different periods of its history. They are 

taken from late material in 1Ch (Ki.). During the pre-exilic 
eriod the Calebites dwelt in S. Judah (see Cates). During 
he post-exilic period, owing to the aggression of the Edomites, 
they seem to have moved farther north or if taken into 
captivity were thus located on their return), and thus dwelt 
in the districts of Bethlehem and Kiriath-jearim. This, the 
supposition of We., seems clearly proved from the geographical 
localities mentioned and indicated in 1 Ch 250-53, viz. Beth. 

Ichem, Hee era, Netopha, Bethgader, Zorah, Eshtaol, 

Atroth-beth-Joab (We. p. 28tf.) (gee also (39)). The children 

of Azubah (their names may be enigmatical) represent the 

families that belonged to the older place of residence, hence per- 
haps the mother’s name Azubah (7911y), ‘abandoned.’ Ephah 
and Maacah as concubines represent alien or inferior elements 
which coalesced with the clan. Ephrathab represents the dis- 
trict of Rethlehem (see Erurkatuanu). The meaning and text 
of 1 Ch 2'3ig uncertain. Jerioth is reyarded as another name 

for Azubah (Re.) or another wife with Azubah (Oe.), or a 

daughter of Azubah (Vulg. Ki. Ke. Zoe.), or the mother of 

Azubah, #.¢. Aznbah was her daughter (mip); np) (We. p. 83). 

The MT of 1 Ch 2%, which yields an Abiah, wife of Hezron 
and m. of Ashhur, is plainly corrupt. A few slight changes 
give the appropriate rendering, ‘And after the death of Hezron, 

Caleb came unto Ephrathah, the wife of Hezron his father, and 

she bare unto him Ashhur.’ The meaning seems to be: The 

pre-exilic inhabitants of Ephrathah were Uezronites, repro- 
sented under E. the wife of Hezron. The later settlement of the 

Calebites is represented under the union of O. with Ephrathah. 

Ashhur (Wyk = AN UK, We. p. 15)is evidently identical with Hur, 

the firstborn of Ephrathah (1 Ch 244). On Gazez (368) see art. 


36. Hur (35°) (Uri, Bezalel, 1 Ch 2”): Shobal 
(37) f. Kiriath-jearim (38), Salma (39) f. Bethlehem, 
Hareph f. Bethgader, 1 Ch 2°, 


The genealogy Hur, Uri, Bezale) is an evident Insertion from 
Ex 313, and is out of place in a scrics of gentilic and geographi- 
cal names or relationships. 


37. Shobal (36): Haroch (Reaiah, 2 Ch 4?), half 
Menuhoth, 1] Ch 25%, 


Haroeh (7x57) is prob. textual error for Reaiah (7°¢7) 8. Shobal 
in 1 Ch 42, On half Menuhoth see note on (39). Of these 
families nothing further is known. 


38. Kirlath-jearim families (36): Ithrites, Puth- 
ites, Shumathites, Mishraites, Zurathites, Eshtaol- 
ites, 1 Ch 253, 


The Puthites, Shumathites, and Mishraites are not mentioned 
elsewhere. To tho Ithrites belonged two of David's heroes, 
Tra and Gareb (2 8 2338, 1 Ch 114). The Zorathites and Esh- 
taolites are properly the gentilic names of the inhabitants 
of Zorah and Eshtaol. These are placed subordinate to the 
Mishraites or the other families (1 Ch 25%). Zorah is mentioned 
in Neh 112, and its people as Zorites again apparently ip 
1 Oh 254 (39). 
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39. Salma (36): Bethlehem, Nctophathites, Atroth- 
beth-Joab, half Manahathites, Zorites, Tirathites, 
Shimeathites, Sucathites, 1 Ch 2%, 


Salma ig evidently identical with the reputed f. Boaz (16). 
The Per cu ane (Neh 1223) were inhabitants of Netophah 
(Ezr 222, Neh 72), probably a village near Bethlehem. Atroth- 
beth-Joab is probably the same as the valley of the craftsmen 
(Neh 1135). Of the Manahathites nothing isknown. They (‘OJ9) 
are probably the same as the Menuhoth (87) (nina) (Ki. has 
‘nid in v.52), The statement that the Tirathites (ony), 
Shinieathites (O’nyry), and Sucathites (O°nD%”) were families of 
scribes which dwelt at Jabez (v.%), clearly proves that we have 

st-ex. material in our lists, for scribes are unknown before 

his period. The Vulg. saw in the families three different 
classes of religious functionaricy: canentes, resonantes, et in 
tabernaculis commorantes. Be. allows ao similar derivation, 
except that ho regards the first class as door-keepers (Aram. yuan 


mHob. "ZY door or gate). We. (p. 30f.) finds underlying the 
three names 770 a technical term for sacred music, nyoy 
the Halacha or sacred tradition, and api’, which he connects 


with Vulg., and Be. with 3330 ‘booth,’ cf, Lv 2334. Ges. Lex.12 
derivea tho last two names fron unknown places, Ke. inter- 
prets as descendants from Tira, Shimei and Suchah, For their 
connexion with Kenites sce Knives, 


40. Reaiah (37) : Jahath, Ahumai, Lahad, 1 Ch 42, 


The lists (40)-(55) from 1Ch 41-20 ‘look almost like a gathering 
of genealogical pebbles rolled together from various quarters, 
consisting of older and younger parts that aro kept together 
only by the common connexion with the tribe of Judah’ 
Zoe.). Several of the leading ‘ fathers’ are Calebites, t.e. Shobal, 

ur, Ashhur, Ohelub, Kenaz, Othnicl, and Caleb. Hence the 
liste represent members of that clan, and Caleb should be 
substituted for Carmi in vy.) (We. Ki. Zoe.), Whether the names 
and relationships reflect pre-exilic conditions or post-exilic is 
diffoult to determine. Ki. regards the assaye, With the ex- 
ception of v.! and a few phrasca noted below, as from the older 
sources of Ch. along with 226-38. 42-45. 47. 49, We.'s view is simi- 
lar, that In the main pre-ex. conditions are reflected. Re. held, 
on the other hand, from the mention of a number of the names 
{n the history given in Ezr and Neh, that we have a classification 
of the tribe of Judah actually made in the time between 
Zerubbabel and Ezra, so that these apparently broken and in- 
coherent genealogies were plain to the readers of the time of 
the Olironicler. The view of We. and Ki. is moro probable. 
We have, then, an old list of Culebites edited to bring it into 
greater harmony with the later tames. Keaiah, ef. (37), occurs in 
& Reubenite pedigree 1 Oh 55, and as 4 fanily name among the 
returned with Zerubbabel Ezr 247, Neh 750, Jahath is a freqnent 
Levite name (1 Ch 620. 43 ygi0r. 2422) 2 Ch ih Alnunai and 
Lahad are mentioned only here. These are all called families 
Tone Zorathilcs (v.20 acc. to Ki. is from a later hand), cf. (38), 


41. Hur? f. Etam: Jezreel, Ishima, Tdbash, d. 
pee on, Penucl f. Gedor, Ezer f. Hushah, 
1 Ch 4%, 


The MT of v.5* is defective (OM'y '2X moN ‘these are f. of 
Etam ’), RV supplies ‘sons,’ i.e. Jezreel, etc., are sa. of father 
of Etain. Ki. inserts ‘sons of Hur’ (20°33), but the ‘sons of 
Hur’ (v.4b) must include (40) a8 well as (41). LXX (also Kan.) 
has, ‘These are the song of Etam’ (clros vio: Aitay). Ktam is 
& village near Bethlehem ; possibly another place of the same 
name may be found near Hebron (see art. Eram). Jezreel and 
Gedor are towns of 8. Judah (Jog 1508. 58), Two heroes of 
David's guard are mentioned as Hushites (28 2118 2337, 1 Ch 
1129 204 2711), but the location of Hushah is unknown. Penuel, 
& personal or pentilic maine, is otherwise unknown. It cannot 
be associated with the Penuel FE. of the Jordan. Ezer may be 
the same ag Ezrah (53), Of Ishina and Idbash and Hazzele! oni, 
mentioned only here, nothing is known. The last should be 
rendered ‘the Zelelponites’ (yh0bgn = spbby with art.). The 


words in v.4 ‘firstborn , . . Bethlehem’ are according to Ki. 
from a later hand. 


42. Ashhur (Hur) f. Tekoa (354) : 
Ahuzzam, Hepher, Temeni, 
Helah) Zereth, Izhar (Zohar, 
1 Ch 457, 

On Ashhur (= Hur) see under (854). F. of Tekoa, acc. Ki. is 
an annotation, cf. 1 Ch 224 (364), Tekoa is near Bethlehem (see 
Twkoa). Nnarah, evidently not this one, was a town on the 
borders of Ephraim and Benjamin (Jos 167), but no such locality 


has yet been identified with Judah. Hepher, mentioned in 
connexion with Tappuah (Jos 1217) and Socoh (1 K 419), evi- 


dently belonged to S. Judah. Tement (2°) properly means 
Southerner, #.¢. of 8. Judah. Cf. Teman (G>*n patronymic 
*2)*B) of Edom (Gn 36!) e¢ al.). Ethnan (Jin&) is prob. identical 
with Ithnan (jjn', Jos 1525), a city of 8. Judah. For Izhar Cny 
Kt.) must be read Zohar (90%) ‘and Zohar’). This was the family 
name of Ephron of Hebron (Gn 235 25%), and also of as, Simeon 


(m. Naarah) 
Haahashtari, (m. 
RVm), Ethnan, 
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(Gn 4619). The other names in (42) occur only in this connexion. 
For Haahashtarl (onYONI="IHYOX with art.) should be ‘the 
Ahashtarites.’ If this word is of Pers. derivation (Be. Oxf. Heb. 
ree) it must be an explanatory gloss referring to the preceding 
families. 


43. Hakkoz (Koz): Anub, Zobebah, families of 
Aharhel s. Harum, 1 Ch 4°, 


Koz (wrongly Hakkoz AV and RV, Heb. pe without art.) is 
o post-ex. family name (1 Ch 2410, zr 261, Neh 34. 21 768; in all 
these passages the name has the art. yipa Hakkoz). The names 
of his children occur only here. Anub (3334) is prob. identical 


with Anab (2]¥), a town near Debir (Jos 1550). Jabez, described 
in vv.¥, prob. was connected in some way with Koz. 


44, Chelub (b. Shuhah): Mehir f. Eshton (45), 
1 Ch 4", 

Chelub (2353) is clearly another form of the clan name Caleb 
(253); cf. Chelnbai (1 Ch 2%) (5). It 1s possible that for Shuhah 


(ami) we should read IWushah (nv/3n v.4) (41). Of Mehir and 
Eshton, names occurring only hore, nothing ia known. 


45. Eshton (44): Beth-rapha, Paseah, Tehinnah 
f. Ir-nahash (city of Nahash, RVm), 1 Ch 4!3, 


Beth-rapha is otherwise unknown; a Benjaminite Rapha is 
mentioned 1 Ch 8%, and Kapha ‘yiant’ or the pl, Rephaiin ‘giants’ 
1Ch 204. But these throw no light on Beth-rapha, Paseah isa 
post-cx. family name of the Nethinim, Kzr 249, Neh 71, and is 
mentioned also in Neh 38, The other naies do not occur else- 
where, These ss. of Eshton are called ‘the men of Kecah’ 
(v.!2b), a place also otherwise unknown. The LXX has Rechab. 


46. Kenaz: Othnicl (47), Seraiah (49), 1 Ch 43, 


Kenaz was an Edomite tribe (Gn 3611. 15.42, 1 (jh 188. 53), 
Caleb, ace, to Nu $212, Jog 146.14, way a Kenizzite. Othniel was 
the son of Kenaz acc. to Jz 113, where Kenaz is also designated 
cither as the f. or b. of Caleb. These statements clearly prove 
a close relationship between the Oalebites and the Edounites. 
This is further reflected in Shobalf. Manahath, occurring in the 
list of Edomites, Gn 86%, cf. (87). Othnicl, like Caleb, prob. is a 
clan name, Whether the clan derived its name from a distin- 
guished hero Othniel, or whether Othniel is a purely cponym- 
ous character, cannot perhaps be determine ee OTHNIEL). 
The close relationship between the clang of Ualeb and Othniel 
is brought out in the story of Jg 11215 (gee Moore in loco). 
Seraiah, 8 not infrequent name from the time of David ouwards, 
as the brother of Othnicl, is mentioned only here.  1¢ smacks so 
stroncly of an individual, and the later period of Israel’s history, 
that it is prob. an artificial link inserted among these names. 1t 
{s ainong the names of the companions of Zerubbabel, Ezr 252, 


47. Othniel (46): Hathath, 1 Ch 419, 
48. Meonothai; Ophrah, 1 Ch 4), 


Hathath occurs nowhere else. Perhaps Mconothai should be 
yore’ as another 8. of Othniel. It also is not found elsewhere, 
put probably represents the inhabitants of Maon of S. Judah. 
Of Ophrah, the name also of acity of Benjamin (Jog 1323, 1 8 1817) 
and of one of Manasseh (Jg 611), nothing is known. 


49. Seraiah (46): Joab f. Ge-harashim, 1 Ch 41%, 


See (39). Acc. to Ki. ‘f. Geharaghim, craftsmen’ v.)4 ig from 
a later hand. 


50. Caleb s. Jephunneh: Iru, Elah (51), Naam, 
1 Ch 42s, 


On Caleb s. of Jephunnch see Cates. This additional list of 
descendants of Caleb shows that the Chroniclor’s lists contain 
different groups of Calebites not reduced toa perfect genealogical 
system, but arranged somewhat independently of each other, 
reflecting, as already intimated, enumerations of different 
times, localities, and sources. Many writers (the older com- 
mentators generally) wishing to harmonize all of the OT notices 
of Caleb, and regarding each Calcb as representing an individual, 
have seen several Calebs in 1 Oh 2and 4. Neteler (Die Biicher 
der biblischen Chrontk, p. 34) gives the following line of descent: 
Judah, Perez, Hezron, Caleb Ben-hezron, Hur, Caleb Ben-hur, 
Salma, Kenaz, Jephunneh, Oaleb Ben-jephunneh. A somewhat 
similar explanation is given in Zoe. (Eng. ed. p. 46) by the editor 
and translator, J.G@. Murphy. For Iru Elah(77)x 31), Irand Elah 
(T)X] Vy) may be read (Ki.). We. (p. 30) finds the namo Iru 
equivalent to Iram, a duke of Edom (1 Ch 154 Vy=oOyY), 


One is tempted to join Ir (YY) ‘city’ with Elah (aby = nb, 
Dillmann, Go 364), and find reference to the city Elath (see 
art.). At all eventa Elah is an Edomitic name (Gn 3641), and 
may be seen also in El-paran (JUS bx), the wilderness south 
of Judah. Naam is otherwise unknown. 


§1.' Elah (50): Kenaz, 1 Ch 42», 


Kenaz as s. Elah is surprising (assuming that the genealogy 
is not of persons), unless Elah is the name of the district 
of Elath or El-paran, which might have been the early home 
of the Kenizzites, or the name of a tribe to which Kenaz be- 
came subordinate. Perhaps a transposition should be made in 
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the Heb. text, and instead of 13) nox ‘}33 we should read nby 
1}p °33 ‘And these are the sons of Kenaz,’ referring to (46)-(50) 
(vv. 18-15), 

82. Jehallelel: Ziph, Ziphah, Tiria, Asarel, 1 Ch 
46, 

Jehallelel only here, and as a personal or family name of 
as. Merari, 2Oh 2912. Ziph, the uname of a city of S. Judah ; 


Ziphah, fem. form of the same occurs only here. Tiria an 
Asarel are not mentioned elsewhere. 


§3. Ezrah: Jether, Mered (54), Epher, Jalon, 


1 Ch 4)", 


Ezrah possibly is the same as Ezer (41). Jether is not an 
uncommon name, cf. (14). Mered occurs only in this connexion. 
Epher is the name of a gon of Midian (Gn 25¢, 1 Ch 133), and also 
of an individual or family of the half-tribe of Manassch (1 Ch 
5%), Jalon is found only here. 


54, Mered (53): (m. Bithiah) Miriam, Shammai, 
Ishbah f. Eshtemoa, (m. the Jewess) Jered f. 


Gedor, Heber f. Soco, Jekuthiel f. Zanoah, 1 Ch 
itt. 


The present text of v.17% gives no complete sense. Usually 
the clauses are rearranged. The statement, ‘And these are 
the ss. Bithiah d. Pharaoh which Mered took’ (18b), is placed 
immediately after Jalon (178) (Be. Ke. Zoe. Oe, Kau.); this 
gives (64) LXX (in 17) had a different text (Kal tyre 
"1Gip), which Ki, follows, emending OP ny 7A) to bia 7) 
ovyeny, ‘And Jether begat Miriam,’ etc. This places Jether as 
the progenitor of the ss. given in (54), and assumes that tho 
as. Mered and Bithiah, originally enumerated, have fallen out 
of the text. Miriam, elsewhere in OT only of Moses’ sister, is 
here evidently a man’s name. Shammai, aleo the name of a 
Jerahmeelite, cf. (8). Ishbah and Jekuthiel occur only here, 
and also Jered, except as the name of the antediluvian patri- 
arch (Gn ploty.), Heber is not uncommon. In (41) Penuel is 
au as f. Gedor. Possibly, the posterity of two families or 
ndividuals were the reputed founders of the city. Eshtemoa, 
Gedor, Soco, and Zanoah are all towns in S. Judah or near 
Hebron (see arts.). Of the connexion here mentioned of Mered 
or Jether with Bithiah d. Pharaoh nothing is known. Instead 
of ‘the Jewess,’ RVm transliterates, Hajehudijah, and AV 
Jehudijah, 


§5. Hodiah: (m. sister of Naham) f. Keilah the 
Garmite, Eshtemoa the Maacathite, 1 Ch 4, 

Hodiah isa common name of the time of Ezra and Neh. (AV here 
wron ly @ woman's naine, ‘his wife Hodiah’). Before Eshtemoa 
probably f. has fallen out. Keilah and Eshitemoa are the names 
of Judwan towns (sce art.). Maacathite (‘NpYygn) shows prob- 
ably a connexion with Maacah (79/9) (35c). Garmite and Naham 
occur only here. 


56. Shimon: Amnon, Rinnah, Ben-hanan, Tilon, 
1 Ch 4". 

57. Ishi: Zoheth, Ben-zoheth, 1 Ch 4”, 

There is nothing to throw light on these names, most of 
which are mentioned only in this connexion. Ishi is in (11). 
Probably a name has fallen out before Ben-zoheth, ¢.¢ s. 
Zoheth. 

58. Perez fam. : 
Uthai, 1 Ch 94. 

b. Muhalalel, Shephatiah, Amariah, Zechariah, 
Uzatah, Athaiah, Neh 11‘ 

The pedigrees of the post-exilic Perezites Uthai (cf. Ezr 814) and 
Athaiah of the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

59. Zerah (1): Zimri (Zabdi (60), Jos 7!), Ethan 
(61), Heman, Calcol, Dara, 1 Ch 2°. 

Ethan, Heman, Calcol, and Dara (Darda) are probably the 
names of famous men of the family of Zerah (cf. 1 K 431) (seo 


arte.). Whether Ethan and Heman are to be connected with the 
Levitical singers of those names is uncertain. 


see Zabdi (59): Carmi, Achan, Jos 7}; cf. 1 Ch 


a. Bani, Imri, Omri, Ammihud, 


Pedigree of Achan the trespasser (Achar, 1 Oh 27), sce ACHAN. 
61. Ethan (59): Azariah, 1 Ch 28, 


Azariah the Ethanite is otherwise unknown. 
Zerahite see note at end of XXI. 

V. 1. ISSACHAR: Tola (2), Puah,* Jashub,t 
Shimron, Gn 463, Nu 26%, 1 Ch 74, 

2. Tola (1): Uzzi (3), Rephaiah, Jeriel, Jahmai, 
Ibsam, Shemuel, 1 Ch 72. 


* Puvah (775) (Gn 4628). 
¢ Iob (31°) (Gn 4618), a txt. err. (Ball, SBOT, in loc.). 


For another 
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8. Uzzi (2): Izrahiah, Michael, Obadiah, Joel, 
Isshiah, 1 Ch 7°. 


Of the names in the genealogy of Issachar’s descendants, Tola 
appears as that of one of the minor judyes, ‘gs. Puah, a. Dodo, 
a man of Isesachar’ (Jg 101f). This implica that traditions 
varied In respect to the relationship of the clans of Tola and 
Puah. Puab may have been the more aucient, but Tola was un- 
doubtedly the principal clan of Issachar, whose seat secms to have 
been centred at the unknown Shamir (Jg 101). Of the other 

ersons and families recorded nothing further is known, beyond 

hat those of (2) and (8) are called ‘mighty men of valour’ and 
umn and assigned apparently to the time of David, 
1 ° 


VI. 14. ZEBULUN: Sered, Elon, Jahleel, Gn 46%, 
Nu 26%, 


Nothing further than their mention Is known of these clans. 
Elon, probably an eponym from the clan, is one of the minor 
judges of Israel, who was buried in a place of the same name 
whose locality is unknown (Jg 1211f, cf. Moore, im duc.). No 
genealogy of Zebulun is given by the Chronicler. 


VII.® 4. MANASSEH: a. Machir, Abiezer (7), 
Helek, Asriel, Shechem (5), Hepher (6), Shemida 
(5), Jos 17", 

6. Machir, Gilead, lezer, Helek, Asriel, Shechem, 
Shemida, Hepher, Nu 26-*2, 

c. (m. Aramsean concubine) Machir (f. Gilead) ; 
Zelophehad (6), d. Hammolecheth (7), 1 Ch 7'4! 38, 

2. Machir (1#*°): (m. Maacah) Peresh, Sheresh (3), 
1 Ch 738, 

3. Sheresh (2): Ulam (1), Rakem, 1 Ch 7?8, 

4. Ulam (3): Bedan, 1 Ch 7?”, 

5. Shemida (19>); Ahian, Shechem (19), Likhi, 
Aniam, 1 Ch 7”, 

6. Hepher (1): Zelophehad (1°), dd. Mahlah, 
Noah, Hoglah, Milcah, Tirzah, Nu 26% 27), 

7. Hammolecheth (1°): Ishhod, Abiezer (1), and 
Mahlah, 1 Ch 738, 


The genealogy of the tribe of Manasseh appcars in different 
forms. Of the clans’enumerated’(19¥c), Machiris by far the most 
important. In the Song of Deborah he stands for the tribe of 
Manasseh (Jy 514), and his home at that time secnn, to have 
been W. of the Jordan (cf. v.17), But he was especially known 
and remembered as the f. or conqueror of Gilead (Nu 2629 gz¥?, 
Jos 171, Dt 814), Acc. to many authorities this conquest was 
made from W. Palestine ens HWB, ed. Richm; Stade, 
(reach, {. p. 149; Budde, Richt. u. Sam. p. 84 ff.; Moore on 
Jg 615; but G. A. Smith, ist. Geog. p. 677 n., regards the argu- 
ment as inconclusive), From his pre-eminence and earlier 
development Machir, then, was regarded as the firstborn of 
Manassch, or as the only son. In this latter scheme (14) the 
other clans of Manasgeh are recorded, not as descendants of 
Machir simply, but also of Gilead, as though their home was E. 
of the Jordan, But the clan Iezer, t.e. Abi-ezer (Gideon’s clan), 
belonged to the district W. of the Jordan (Jg 611. 38 82), Tirzah, 
the city, a d. Zelophehad s. Hepher (7), was likewise situated 
W. of the Jordan (see TikzAn1), and Jos 171 plainly implies that 
all of the as. Manasseh (1") except Machir dwelt W. of the 
Jordan. To the author of (1>) the name Gilead then either had 
lost Its geographical meaning, or, what is more probable, hold- 
ing that Gilead was first conquered, as represented in the Hex., 
he regarded the W. Manassitcs as offshoots of the E. Manassites. 
The genealogical scheme of (1°) (2) (3) (4) (6 (), given in 
1 Ch 716-19, jg clearly different from: (14) or (1>), although not 
without points of connexion. The passage from which a? is 
derived is corrupt, and in its present state unintelligible, for- 
bidding any satisfactory reconstruction (Ki. ; see attempts in 
Be. Oc). Asricl (8X), 1 Ch 714, fs plainly a dittography out 
of the following words cay WR). The statement that the m. 
of Machir was an Aramean appears likewise in the LXX of 
Gn 60%. The reference to Huppim and Shuppim and the sister 
(v.15) is entiroly obscure. In Maacah, the wife of Machir, we 
may possibly see some connexion between Machirites and their 
neighbours, the Maacathites (see Maacan). In 1 Ch g2l 
Hezron s. Perez 8, Judah is represented as beretting through a 
d. of Machir, Segub, who begat Jair, ‘who had twenty-three 
cities in the land of Gilead.’ Segub (313%), who is not men- 
tioned elsewhere, probably has arisen in transcription from Argob 
ae the district given as inhabited by Jair the s. Manasseh 

Dt 314). Why Hezron, a clan of Judah (IV. 3), should be con- 
nected at all with Machir ig entirely 


obscure. The statement 


probably has arisen through some misunderstanding. 
Hepher (18) (6) may be connected with Hepher, the city and 
district mentioned in Jos 1217 and 1K 410, According to 


Kuenen, Zelophebad was originally the name of a city (Dillm. 
on Nu 26%), The Jewish law of female inheritance is re- 
presented ag traced to the petition of his daughters (Nu 271-1), 


861-12), Thed. Tirzah, as assumed above, is the well-known city, 
and perhaps the names of the others should be sought in towns 
orv es. Of the other names introduced In these liste beyond 
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what has been mentioned we know nothing. Perhaps Likhi 
377) (5)=Helek (pg) (1b) and Aniain (O38) (5)=Noah (Ty) 
(Be.). 


8. Epher, Ishi, Eliel, Azriel, Jeremiah, Hodaviah, 
Jahdiel, 1 Ch 5*4, 


These are mentioned as ‘mighty men of valour, famous men, 
heads of their fathers’ houses,’ of the half-tribe of Manassch 
dwelling E. of the Jordan (ref.). Nothing further of them, 
aes when they lived or for what they were famous, is 

ven, 


VII.» 4. EPHRAIM: a. Shuthelah (12), Becher, 
Tahan, Nu 26%, 

6. Shuthelah, Ezer, Elead, Beriah, d. Sheerah, 
Rephah, Resheph (4), 1 Ch 72!-%, 

2. Shuthelah (1): Kran, Nu 26°. 

8. Shuthelah (1°): Bered, Tuhath, Eleadah, 
Tahath, Zabad, Shuthelah, 1 Chi 72, 

4. Resheph (1°): Velah, Tahan, Ladan, Ammi- 
hud, Elishama, Nun, Joshua, 1 Ch 72-2, 


The genealogy of Ephraini (15) (8) (4), preserved in 1 Ch 720-27, 
{is of uncertain construction. From the Heb. text it is not clear 
whether Ezer and Elead are the as. of Shuthelah (No. 2) (3) or 
of Ephraim; or Sheerah and Rephah, the children of Beriah 
or Ephraim, The latter rendering in each case, as in (1°), is 
the better. In the first instance the context clearly demands 
it. Of special interest ia the notice of the slaughter of Ezer 
and Elead on a cattle raid by the men of Gath (v.21). To the 
older commentators, who regarded Ephraiin and his children as 
historical individuals, this episode was difficult of explanation, 
because it belonged evidently to the period of the sojourn in 
Egypt. It was usually interpreted as a foray out of Goshen 
(Zoe. Oe,)—against the use of the word 17): ‘go down,’ Ew. 

laced the event jn the pre-Egyptian period (//ist. i. p. 880). 

ayce refora to it as historical, and of the Egyptian period 
(Patriarchal Palestine, ¥ 202). There is little aeuuts however, 
{fan historical collision between Ephraitmitic clans and Gittites 
underlies this notice, that the foray was from Mt. Ephraiin 
(Be.). In the original story, Ephraim mourning (v.22) probabl 
was no more thought of as an Jndividual than Rachel in Jer 311°, 
The ss. of Ephraim slain then were two Ephraimitic clans, 
destroyed in some Phil. war. The connexion of Beriah, another 
clan, with the event arose either from a play upon the word, 
Berlah being regarded as the equivalent of ‘in evil’ (AYyy2= 
My" 3) (v. 23), or, in addition to the play upon the name, since 
Beriah is mentioned as a Benjam. family of Aijalon, who routed 
the inhabitants of Gath (1 Oh 81%), it is possible that this 
Benjam. Beriah, having driven back Gittite Invaders, received 
the former home of Ezer and Elead, and thus became incor- 
porated into the tribe of Ephraim (Be.). We. regards the 
entire episode as of tate fabrication (Pol. p. 214). 

The list of names given in this penealogy has a suspicious 
look. They appear like a repetition of the same oclements. 
Not only Ja Shuthelah repeated (4), but there is a striking 
similarity between the other naines. 


yy) of Eran, 
ry> Laadan. 
miySs Eleadah. 
"yS& Elead. 
nomw Shuthelah. 
MOM and Telah, 
AON Tahath. 
JON Tahan. 


23 Becher. 
992) and Bered. 


33) Zabad. 


Tahan (18) (4) and Tahath (3) are without doubt the Tohu 
(18 1!) and the Tahath, Nnhath, and Toah (IIT. 228»), Sheerah 
was the reputed builder of Bethhoron, whose name appears in 
Uzzen-sheerah (wh. Bee) (v.24), Klishama «6. Aminihud (4) 
appears as the prince of the tribe of Ephraim in Nu 110, whence 
it i easy to see how the pedigree of Joshua was constructed. 


VIII. 14. BENJAMIN: a. Hela (2), Becher (4), 
Ashbel, Gera, Naaman, Ehi, Rosh, Muppim, Hup- 
pim, Ard, Gn 467). 

b. Bela (2), Ashbel, Ahiram, Shephupham, Hu- 
pham, Nu 26%, 

c. Bela (2), Becher (4), Jediacl (5), 1 Ch 78. 

d. Bela (2), Ashbel, Aharah, Nohah, Rapha, 
1 Ch 8!, 


We have thus four different lists of ss. Benjamin. Bela ts 
common toall; Ehi, Rosh, M upphn, and Hirppim (15) are clearly 
equivalent to Ahiram, Shephupham, and Huphain (1%); of. the 
Heb. text, D°DN D'DD WRI ‘NR, with CDN Op\py ovnX. Hence 
Rosh (14) should be struck out and Ahiram substituted for Ehi 
(is), and also probably for Aharah (M708) (14). Gn 462) LXX 
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reads Benjamin, Bela, Becher, Ashhel; Bela, Gera, Naama 
Ehi, Rosh, Muppim, and HWuppim. This corresponds with os 
(3) (ace below), where Gera, Naaman, and Ard are as., Bela an 
Shuppim and Huppim grandsons. Hence the original text of 
Gn 462! may have read Benjamin, Bela, Becher, Ashbel; Bela, 
ROI Ahiram, Shephupham, Huppim, Ard (Ball, tn loco, 

In (1°) Jediael Oxy) appears as the equivalent of Ashbel 
(badx = Syo-ix) either by corruption orsubstitution. Whether 
a textual corruption or an independent tradition underlies Nohah 
and Rapha (1¢) {it is impossible to determine. The names as 
Benjaminites occur only here. 


2. Bela (1***4): a, Ard, Naaman, Nu 26”. 
ao Ezbon, Uzzi, Uzziel, Jerimoth, Iri (3), 1 Ch 


c: Addar, Gera, Abihud, Abishua, Naaman, 
Ahoah, Gera, Shephuham, Huram, 1 Ch 8"* 


The list (2) appears to be entirely independent of the others. 
The list (2°) corresponds closely with the restored text of 
Gn 4621 (see above), since Addar (79X)=Ard (J7X); Gera and 
Abihud probably were originally one and the same person, 
t.e. Gera f. Ehud (cf. Jg 315); the second Gera is plainly a 
dittography ; Huram (07n) probably = Huppim (0°5n); and 
hence the only additionat names are Abishua and Ahoah (0\N¥) ; 
and the latter may be a variation or corruption of Ahiram 
(oy'Nx) or Aharah (N54), repeated in transcription from the 
previous generation (14). 


3. Iri (2): Shuppim, Huppim, 1 Ch 7%, 


In the text the name fs Ir va Shuppim and Huppim seem 
identical with Shephupham and HWupham, given elsewhere aa 
ss. Benjamin (1>) and ss. Bela (2°). Nothing further than their 
epic ice in the genealogical lists is known of these Indi- 
viduals or families. In the text v.12 appears like an appendix 
(see also (6) below). 


4, Becher (1%): Zemirah, Joash, Eliezer, Eli- 
oenai, Omri, Jeremoth, Abijah, Anathoth, Ale- 
meth, 1 Ch 78, 


The names of these ss. Becher (4), Jonsh, Eliezer, Elioenal, 
Omri, Jeremoth, and Abijah occur frequently in the OT; Jere- 
moth again as a Benjaminite in 1 Ch 77 8!4, Anathoth and 
Alemeth are names of Benjaminite towns (sce arts.). Zemirah 
occurs only in this connexion. 


8. Jediael (1°): Bilhan, Jeush, Benjamin, Ehud, 
Chenaanah, Zethan, Tarshish, Ahishahar, ] Ch 7%, 


This lst (5) is striking in having Benjamin og a subordinate 
famiiy or personal name, and likewise, in thia connexion, Khud, 
elsewhere s. Gera (cf. Jy 3/5), Bilhan and Jeush are also Edom- 
ite names (Gn 865. 14.18 27) and Jeush, moreover, that of a 
Levite or Levitical family (1 Ch 2310f), anct of a son of Reho- 
boam (2Ch 11!9), and again of a Benjuminite (1 Ch 849). (For 
refs. on Jeush as an Arab. name of a deity, see Gesenius- 
Buhl), Chenaanah (79799) suggests the iucorporation of a Can. 
family with the Benjaminites (Be.). In 1K 2224 it is the name 
of the f. Zedekiah the false prophet. Zethan and Ahishahar 
ure found only here. The latter, however, perhaps appears in 
the cuneiforin inscriptions as the name of a king of Minnal 
(see Gesen.-Buhl). Tarshish, besides being the name of the well 
known city, stands elsewhere for a precious stone, derived from 
Yarshish (Ex 2820 3913 et al., RV ‘ beryl’), and is the name of 8 
Persian prince (Est 114), : 

These Belaites, Becherites, and Jediaclites (2>) (4) (6) are all 
called heads of fathers’ houses and mighty men of valour, but 
there is no indication of the period of Isracl’s pre-ex. history to 
which they were Intended to be assigned (1 Ch 77-11), 


6. Aher: HWushim, 1 Ch 7}, 


This genealogical fragment is enigmatical. Hushim (o'~n) in 
Gn 4633 ig as. Dan. There Dan also stands between Benjamin 
and Naphtali. The Chronicler has given no genealogy of Dan 
unless it fg found here, between the genealogy of Benjamin 
vv.611, and that of Naphtali, v.!8. Hence Dan has been found 
hidden in Aher (20, ‘another’), which occurs nowhere else as 
& proper name. The tribe of Dan was believed thus to have 
been indicated, owing to its opprobrium on account of its 
idolatry (Jg 18). Its name does not apeer with the other 
tribes in 1 Ch 6481, Cf. also its omission in Rev 75%, (The 
name Dan, however, does appear fn 1 Ch 22 1225 2722, and the 

encalogy of Zebulun is missing in 1 Ch as well as that of Dan). 

f the above hypothesis is accepted, the remainder of v.13 may 
be a gloss, Shuppim and Huppim suggested by their similarity 
to Hushim as the as. of Benjamin intended (Dan not being ek 
nized in Aher, and these es. being missed in the preceding vv. 
Ir ("y), then, from the influence of v.7, may have been later 
developed out of Ard (778), which follows M uppim and Huppim 
in Gn 462! (sce 14) (Be.). 

If, base ake have assumed, Hushim is a Benjam. family 
or individual, Aher may be identical with Ahiram (1) (22Vm) or 
with the Benjaminite Shaharaim (8) (0'22%), who had a wife 


Hushim (1 Ch 8: 22). 
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7. Ehud: Uzza, Ahihud, 1Ch 8%. 


The verses from which (7) is taken are difficult of interpreta- 
tion. Probably the text is corrupt (see Comm. tn loco), The 
connexion of Ehud (14X) with the sons of Benjamin is not 
given. It is likely, however, that n= 7, and that reference 
here also is to clan Ehud (798), 8. Gera or 8. Jedinel, cf. (5). 
The ss. Ehud (possibly not those given above, but those whose 
names have fallen out of the text) were heads of families of the 
inhabitants of Geba (v.8) (sea note on 23). 


8. Shaharaim: (m. Hodesh:) Jobab, Zibia, Mesha, 
Malcam, Jeuz, Shachia, Mirmah, (m. Hushim) 
Abitub, Elpaal (9) (1372), 1 Ch 88, 


The connexion of Shaharaim with any of the as. Benjamin is 
also not given. He is said to have begotten children in the 
field of Moab after he had sent away two wives, Hushim and 
Baara (v.8). These allusions are entirely obseure. The sons 
whose m. was Hodesh are said to have been heads of families. 
Their residence ig not given, unless by implication it is the 
country of Moab. 


9. Elpaal (8): Eber, Misha, Shemed,* 1 Ch 8”, 


To Shemed is attributed the building, evidently the rebuilding, 
of Lod and Ono, for these cities were very ancient, appearing 

rob. in the list of the placea conquered by Tahutmes un (RP 
Pow Series), vol. v. pp. 25-53). 


10. Beriah (11), Shema (12), Ahio? Elpaal? 
(13), Shashak (14), Jeremoth (15), 1 Ch 8", 


The connexion of these Benjaminites, os in the cases of (7) and 
(8), withss. Benjamin isnot given. Their brotherhood is obtained 
by reading in v.14, after the analogy of the LXX, "ns ‘his brother’ 
(Kau.), or O7 ON ‘their brothers’ (Ki.), instead of NX Ahio, a 

roper name (a reading certainly to be rejected), and by adding 

he name Elpaal required by v.?9 (Kan. Ki.). Whether for 
Jeremoth (ni07*) we should read Jeroham (On), after v.27, or 
there substitute Jercmoth, it is impossible to determine. Both 
names Clearly refer to one person ; also Sheina (J')%/) (v.18) and 
(yw) (v.21), 

Beriah and Shema are called ‘heads of fathers’ houses of 
Aijjalon who put to flight the inhabitants of Gath,’ v.13, This 
flight is otherwise unknown, although it has been connected 
with the slaughter of the as. Ephraim (1 Ch 72!), and Beriah has 
been identified with Beriah 6. Ephraim (1Ch 723, ef. note on 
VII¥, 4). Nothing further igs stated concerning these five reputed 
founders of the families mentioned below. 


141. Beriah (10): Zebadiah, Arad, Eder, Michael, 
Ishpah, Joha, 1 Ch 8%, 

12. Shimei (Shema) (10): Jakim, Zichri, Zabdi, 
Elienai, Zillethai, Eliel, Adaiah, Beraiah, Shim- 
rath, 1 Ch 8)9-2!, 

13. Elpaal (10): Zebadiah, Meshullam, Hizki, 
Heber, Ishmerai, Izhiah, Jobab, 1 Ch 8, 

14. Shashak (10): Ishpan, Eber, Eliel, Abdon, 
Zichri, Hanan, Hananiah, Elam, Anthothijah, 
Iphdeiah, Pennel, 1 Ch 82-25, 

15. Jeroham (Joremoth) (10): Shamsherai, She- 


hariah, Athaliah, Jaareshiah, Elijah, Zichri, 1 Ch 
§25., 


These lists (11}-(15) represent five clans or familics of post- 
exilic Jerus, (see note below on 23), each member mentioned 
‘the head of a father’s house, a chicf man’ (1Ch 82). Nothing 
further is known of them, although some of their names, repre- 
senting other persons, occur elsewhere in the OT. Be. identifies 
Elpaal (18) with the Elpaal (9), and Eber (12y), Misham (Q4¥'9), 
and Shemed (7p) (9), with Heber (197), Meshullam (adv), and 
Ishmerai (°Y')w') (18). 


16. Jelel: (m. Maacah) Abdon, Zur, Kish (17), 
Baal, Ner (23), Nadab, Gedor, Abhio, Zechariah,t 
Mikloth (24), 1 Ch 87-8! 985-37, 

17. Kish (16): Saud, Jonathan (18), Malchi-shua, 
Abinadab, Eshbaal, 1 Ch 8% 9%, 

18. Jonathan (17): Merib-baal, Mienh, Pithon, 
Melech, Tahrea,t Ahaz (19), 1 Ch 8% 9¥, 

19. Ahaz (18): Jarah,§ Alemeth, Azmaveth, 
Zimri (20). 

20. Zimri (19): Moza, Binea, Rephaiah, Eleasah, 
Azel (21), Eshek (22), 1 Chi 96}% aia gazbt. , 

21. Azel (20): Azrikam, Bocheru?, 
Sheariah, Obadiah, Hanan, 1 Ch 8% 9%, 


*Shemer (9 instead of 7) acc. to Hahn’s and Theile’s Heb. 
Text, but Shemed acc. to Baer and Del. 

t Zecher, 1 Oh 831, 1 Tarca, 1 Oh 8%, 

§ Jenoaddah, 1 Ch 84, 


Ishmael, 


22. Eshek (20): Ulam, Jeush, Eliphelet, 1 Ch 8°9, 
23. Ner (16): Abner?, 1 Ch 8 9%. 
24. Mikloth (16): Shimeam,* 82? 9°8. 


This genealogy of the house of Saul (16)-(23) is given twice, the 
original texts being in each case the same (1 Ch $2433 and 985-44), 
While the latter passage is perhaps in the better state of pre- 
servation, and has been mainly followed above, both have 
suffered some corruption. In v.39 Abner has clearly fallen out 
of the text and should be restored, cf. (23) (Kau. Ki.). In v.4) 
Ahaz should be added to the ss. Micah, asin 835. In v.44 instead 
of Bocheru (1933) we should read ‘his firstborn’ (1133); another 
name must be supplied to complete the six sons of Azel (21). In 
(16) the f. Kish and Ner is Jejel {. Gibeon. This differs from 13 
91 1451, where Abiel ig f. Kish and Ner. The motive for the 
introduction of this genealogy clearly arose from the fact that 
at the time of the Chronicler certain Jewish families claimed 
descent from Saul. The genealogy furnishes a line of 15 genera- 
tions. Allowing 12 from the founding of Solomon's temple to 
that of Zerubbabel (see note on III. 12), these descendants 
belonged to near the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

Looking at these lists (7)-(24) as a whole, they evidently were 
based upon post-ex. conditions, for the following reasons :—(a) 
The places of residence (not mentioning Jerus.) are towns recur- 
ing in the post-ex. history, —Geba (v.8), cf, Ezr 226; Lod and Ono 
(v.13), ef. Jeor 283; Gibeon (v.29), cf. Neh 725, (b) Many of the 
names belong also to that period, viz.: Meshullam (13), Hanan, 
Elam, Hananiah, Anthothijah (Anathoth) (14), ef. Neh 1010. 14. 19. 
20. 23.26, (c) The coincidence between the residence in or con- 
nexjou with Moab (v.8) and the name Pahath-moab Savard 
an important family among the post-ex. Jews (Ezr 28 84 etc.). 
(Be. conjectures that the birth of this Pahath-moab, ‘prince of 
Moab,’ is referred to in v.8), (d) The Benjaminites had a con- 
siderable part in the post-ex. cominunity along with the children 
of Judah and the Levites. (6) The close union between 1Ch 8 
and 9, which latter from its identity with Neh 11 is recognized 
al once as describing post-ex. conditions. 


25. Jeshuiah, Ithiel, Maaseiah, Kolaiah, 
Pedaiah, Joed, Meshullam, Sallu, Neh 11’, ef. 
1 Ch 97, 

Sallu_ represents a post-ox. family of Jerus. (see ref.). In 


1Ch 97 the descent is, Sallu 8, Meshullam, g. Hodaviah, a. 
Hassonuah. 

IX. 4. DAN: Hushim,t Gn 46%, Nu 26#, 

Only one clan is recorded as having belonged to Dan. The 
difference of name jn Gn and Nu has arisen from the transposi. 
tion of letters, Hushim (o'yn), Shuham (o7w). Dar is passed 
over by the Chronicler, unless a reforence to the tribe is con- 
cvaled in 1Ch 712; cf. VIH. 6, above. Nothing more than the 
genealogical record is known of Hushim. On a single son or 
clan representing the tribe, see DAN. 

X. 1. NAPHTALI: Jahzeel,+ Guni, Jezer, Shil- 
lem,7 Gn 46%, Nu 2686, 1 Ch 7}, 

Those ss. or clans of Naphtali are not mentioned in any other 
connexion in OT, neither do their names occur elsewhere, 
except that of Guni, which is also the name of a Gadite (XI. 4). 
No further descendants of Naphtali are given. 

XI. 4. GAD: Ziphion,§ Hagyi, Shuni, Ezbon,§ 
Eri, Arodi,§ Areli, Gn 46%, Nu 26!°"1. 

2. —— Joel, Shapham, Janai, Shaphat, 1 Ch 5". 

3. Buz, Jahdo, Jeshishai, Michael, Gilead, 
Jaroch, Hurt, Abihail, Michael, Meshullam, Sheba, 
Jorai, Jacan, Zia, Eber, 1 Ch 5. 

; Guni, Abdiel, Ahi, 1 Ch 5*. 

Joel, Shapham, Janai, Shaphat (2), Michael, Meshullam, Sheba, 
Joraj, Jacan, Zia, Eber (3), all represent families of the tribe of 
(iad, reistered according to the Chronicler in the days of 
Jotham king of Judah, and Jeroboam king of Israel (1 Ch 517). 
Their connexion with any of the ss. Gad (1) is not given. 
Indeed, those clans are not mentioned in 1 Ch, Ahi (4) is given 
as ‘chief of their fathers’ houses.” We know of nothing further 
of value that can be said respecting this genealogy. 

XIT. 4. ASHER: Imnalh, Ishvah,||  Ishvi,]| 
Beriah (2), d. Serah, Gn 467, Nu 26%, 1 Ch 7™. 

2. Beriah (1): Heber (3), Malchiel f. Birzaith, 
Gn 4617, Nu 26%, 1 Ch 7%, 

3. Heber (2) : Japhlet (4), Shomer ** (5), Hotham 
(6), d. Shua, 1 Ch 7%. 

4, Japhlet (3): Pasach, Bimhal, Ashvath, 1 Ch 
1. 


* Shimeash, 1 Ch 882, t Shuham, Nu 2642, 

{ Jahziel, Shallum, 1 Ch 713, 

§ Zephon, Oznj, Arod, Nu 26158, 

i The two names Ishvah (syy") and Ishvi (yy) prob. repre- 
sentadittography. Nu 264 omits the former. 

q F. Birzaith only in 1 Ch 731, 

*" Shemer (v.34), preferred by Ki. 
the same person. 


The two names represent 
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: e Shomer (3): Ahi, Rohgah, Jehubbah,* Aram, 
ay boat 

6. Helem (Hotham)t (3): Zophah, Imna, Shelesh, 
Amal, 1 Ch 7%, 

7. Lophah (6): Suah, Harnepher, Shual, Beri, 
Imrah, Bezer, Hod, Shamma, Shilshah, Ithran (8), 
Beera, 1 Ch 7%. 

8. Jether (Ithran) + (7): Jephunneh, Pispah, Ara, 


1 Ch 78. 
)+: Ara, Hanniel, Rizia, 1 Ch 7°. 


9. Ulla ( 
Nothing further than their registration is known of these 
families of Asher. Ishvah, Serah (1), Malchiel, 


clans an 
Birzaith (2), Jape Shua (3), Pasach, Bimhal, Ashvath (4), 
Rohgah, Hubbah (5), Zophah, Imnah, Shelesh, Amal (6), Suah, 
Becneppers Beri, Imrah, Hod, Shilshah, Beera (7), Pispah, Ara 
8), Ula, and Rizia occur as prop. names only in thisconnexion. 

e occurrence of the others elsewhere throws no light upon 
their appearance here, It is an interesting fact that the names 
of the two clans Heber (Habiri) and Malchiel (2) appear also 
together in the Amarna tablets, representing, it may be, clans of 
the ancient seat of Asher (see Journ, of Bib. Lit. vol. xi. 1892, 
p. 120). Birzaith (2) is probably the name of a place (n'}72 = 
Mm'17Np, f.¢. ‘Olive-well’). Local names may be seen also in 


Harnepher, Bezer, Beera(7), and perhaps some other names (Be.). 


XIII. ¢ 1. David’s Recruits at Ziklag. 


(a) Of Benjamin: Ahiezer and Joash ss. She- 
maah the Gibeathite; Jeziel and Pelet ss. Az- 
maveth, Beracah, Jehu the Anathothite; Ishmaiah 
the Gibeonite, Jeremiah, Jahaziel, Johanan, Joza- 
bad the Gederathite, Eluzai, Jerimoth, Bealiah, 
Shemariah, Shephatiah the Haruphite; Elkanah, 
Isshiah, Azarel, Joezer, Jashobeam Korahites ; 
vue and Zebadiah ss. Jeroham of Gedor, 1 Ch 


In the text these are given as Benfaminites. It seems not 
improbable, however, that the Chronicler may have fused some 
Judwans among them, since the Korahites can hardly be others 
than warriors from the Judwan shes or faniily Korah (1 Oh 243), 
Gedor and Gederah are likewise found aniong Judivan towns 
(Jos 1536. 58. 1 Ch ve In v.16, evidently misplaced, it says, 

and there came of the children of Benjamin and Judah to the 
hold unto David.’ 


(5) Of Gad: Ezer, Obadiah, Eliab, Mishmannah, 
Jeremiah, Attai, Eliel, Johanan, Elzabad, Jere- 
miah, Machbannai, 1 Ch 12%, 

(c) Of Manasseh: Adnah, Jozabad, Jediael, 
Michael, Jozabad, Elihu, Zillethai, 1 Ch 12”. 

All of these recruits are mentioned as mighty men of valour. 


Those of Gad are said to have had faces like the faces of 


lions, and to have been as swift as the roes upon the mountains 
(1 Oh 128), 


2. David’s Mighty Men. 


28 238-89, 1 Ch 1121-47, 

8. Josheb-basshebeth a Tah- 11. Jashobeam gs. a Ilach- 
chemonite. monite. 

9. Eleazar s. Dodais.an Aho- 12. Eleazar sg. Dodo the Aho- 
hite. hite. 

11. Shammah sg. Agee a [Names wanting, or portions 
Hararite. of names omitted, are identi- 

cal with those in 2 8). 
18. Abishai brother of Joab. 20. 
20. Benaiah a. Jcholada, 22: 


24, Asahel brother of Joab. 26. 
Klhaunan 8s. Dodo of Bethle- 
hem. 
26. Shammah the Harodite. 27. 
Elika the Harodite. 
Helez the Paltite. 
Ira gs. Ikkesh the Tekoite. 28. 
27. Abiezer the Anathothite. 
Mebunnai the Hushathite. 29. 
28. Zalmon the Ahohite. 
Maharai the Netophahite. 30. 
29. Heleb a. Baanah the Neto- 
phahite. 
Ittai s. Ribai of Gibeah. 31. 
30. Benainh a Pirathonite. 
Hiddai of the brooks of 82. 
Gaash. 


* Johubbah (797')=and Hubbah (737). 

t Helem (057) clearly= Hotham (opin); Jether (1p;)=Ithran 
(ym); and Ulla (xy) probably is a corruption of one of the 
previous names, perhaps Shual (5yv/) (7) or Beera (#73) (7). 


t Under XIII, have been die san for the sake of reference, 
certain lists of names found chiefly in 1 and 2 Oh. 


Shammoth the Harorite. 
Wanting. 
Pelonite. 


Sibbecal. 
Tal. 


Heled. 
Ithai. 
Hural. 


2 8 238-39, 
81. Abi-albon the Arbathite. 
Azmaveth the Barhumite. 
82. Eliahba the Shaalbonite. 
8s. Jashen, Jonathan. 84. 
83. Shammah the IHararite. 


1 Oh 1111-47, 
Abiel. 


Ss. Hashem the Gizonite. 

Jonathan s. Shage the 
Hararite. 

g. Sacar. 


"Eli phal s, Ur. 


Ahiams. Shararthe Ararite. 


34. Eliphelet 8, Ahasbai s. the 


Maacathite. 86. Hepher the Mecherathite 
Eliam s. Ahithophel the Ahijah the Pelonite. 
Gilonite. 
85. Hezro the Carmelite. 37. 


Naarai s. Ezbai. 
Joel the brother of Nathan. 
Mibhar 8, Hagri. 


Paarai the Arbite. 
36. Igals. Nathan of Zobah. — 88. 
Bani the Gadite. 


37. Zelek the Ammonite. 89. 
Naharai the Reerothite. 

88. Ira the Ithrite. 40. 
Gareb the Ithrite. 

39. Uriah the Hittite 41. 


Zabad s. Ahlai. 
Adina s. Shiza the Reu: 
benite. 
43. Hanan s. Maacah. 
Jchoshaphat the Mithnite 
44, Uzzia the Ashterathite. 
Shama ae) ss. Hotham 
Jeiel the Arocrite. 
4h. Jediael s. Shimri. 
Johahis brother, the Tizite. 
46. Eliel the Mahavite, Jeribai 
and Joshaviah ss. Elnaam. 
Ithmah the Moabite. 
47. Eliel, Obed,and Jaasiel the 
Mezobaite. 


The first twelve mighty men, as recorded in 10h 11, Bpvcae 
ayain also in 1 Ch 27!-15 ag captains, each in course, month by 
month, commanding a monthly levy of 24,000 soldiers, begin: 
ping in the first month with Jashobeam, who is called 8. Zabdiel 
and reckoned as belonging to ss. Perez (IV. 1). The captain o 
the second month is Dodal, ‘ Eleazar 8." evidently having fallen 
from the text. With him is mentioned Mikloth as ruler. With 
Benailah was associated Ainmizabad his son; with Asahel, 
Zebadiah his son. Shammoth appears as Shamhuth and an 
Izrahite. Helez is called of Ephraim; Sibbecal, of the Zerah- 
ites (IV. 1); also Maharai; Benaiah, the eleventh captain, a 
Pirathonite of Peat Heled appears as Heldai (1 Ch 2715), 
and of Othnicl (IV. 46). 

The names Zabad to Asiel (1 Ch 114!b-47) do not appear in 2S, 
and were evidently derived from another source. comparison 
of the two lists shows that the names vary i several instances, 
but {t is deequeny impossible to determine which form is 
original, or whether both nay not be corrupt. The following 
observations are confined mainly to the variations which appear 
in 1 Oh, since the names of the list of 28 are treated elsewhere 
(sce arts.). 

Notes on vv.11-47; 11. Jashobeam (8. Zabdiel, 1 Ch 272) (043%) 
was Originally Jishbaal (Syau) or Ishbaal (Oy ze x) (Ki. et al.). 
The reference in Hachmonite is not known. 12, Dodal ('\) of 
2 8 is to be preferred to Dodo (47)9), cf. 1 Oh 274. Ahohite may 
be a patronymic of the family or clan Ahosh of Benjamin 
(VIII. 2°). 27. For Shammoth (n\oy’) Ki. reads Shainhuth 
(nay), after LXX and 1 Ch 278, Harodite (751) is preferable 
to Iarorite (')7n), and the reference may be to Harod (Jg 73), 
(sce Harov). In 1 Ch 278he ig called an Izrahite (NY), but the 
true reading prob. is Zarhite (‘m1)), t.e. of #8. Zerah (IV. 1). 


Instead of Pelonite (‘})>P) read Paltite (p75) (2 8) (Ges. Lex.12 
Buhl, Ki.), and the reference then, acc. to Driver (Text of Sam. 
p. 283), is to Beth-pelet in 8. Judah (Jos 1527); but acc. to1 Ch 
2710 Welez belonged to Ephraim. 28. Sibbecai is generally 
acknowledged to be the true reading. 29. Ki. combines, on the 
support of LXX, the readings of 2S and 1Ch, and obtains 
Aliman (7p">y). 80. 81. Heled or Heldai (1 Ch 2715) is probably 
correct, and Ithai is equally as defensible as Ittaiof2S8. 382. Ki. 
emends Hurai to Iiddai, but Budde (Crit. Text, 1 and 28) in 
28 emends Hiddai to Hurai. Abiel is probably correct. 
88. For Baharumite (‘21799) read Bahurimite (‘)71N9), t.6. of 
Bahurim (wh. see). 84. The corresponding text of 2 8 is clearly 
defective. Probably we should read Jashon the Gunite, Jona- 
than s. Shammah tho Hararite (Ki. Driver, Budde). On Gunite 
see XI.1. The reference in Hararite isnot known. 88f. Sharar 
and Eliphelet (2 8) are probably correct nr Ur and Hepher 
probably have arisen from the name of the f. Eliphelet. Ahas- 
bal (2 8) is suspicious (Driv.). For Mecherathite (‘7);>) read 
Maacathite (‘Npy>), and follow 28 (v.84b) for 9b, 87, Which of 
the two readings is to be preferred cannot be determined, 
38, The choice fees seems to be in favour of 28. Joel, how. 
ever, might stand. Mibhar (193) has arisen apparently from 
‘of Zobah’(n9x>). 44. Ashterathite=from Ashteroth, a city of 
Bashan, cf. 1 Ch 671, 46. Mahavite (0°02) js suspicious. Be, 
reads Mahanaimite, t.¢. of Mahanaim (*)*3n9) (Ges. Lex.13 Buhl) 


47. A corruption also underlies Mezokalte (7'9%). 
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RRS Ea aS Sa aT 
8. David's Officers over the Twelve Tribes of | XIV. THOSE WHO RETURNED WITH ZERUBBABEL. 


Israel— 

Of Reuben, Eliezer s. Zichri. 
Simeon, Shephatiah s. Maacah. 
Levi, Hashabiah s. Kemuel. 

», Aaron, Zadok. 

», Judah, Elihu * brother of David. 
», Issachar, Omri s. Michael. 

» Zebulun, Ishmaiah s. Obadiah. 
, Naphtali, Jeremoth s, Azriel. 

», Ephraim, Hoshea s. Azaziah. 

W. Manasseh, Joel s. Pedaiah. 
,, &. Manasseh, Iddo s. Zechariah. 
», Benjamin, Jaasiel s. Abner. 

»» Dan, Azarel s. Jeroham, 1 Ch 27!6-23, 


4. Rulers of Dayid’s substance— 
Azmaveth s. Adiel, over the king’s treasuries. 
Jonathan s. Uzziah, over treasuries in cities, 

castles, villages, and fields. 
Ezri s. Chelub, over tillers of the ground. 
Shimei the Ramathite, over the vineyards. 
Zabdi the Shiphmite, over wine cellars. 
Baal-hanan the Gederite, over olive and sycomore 
trees. 
Joash, over cellars of oil. 
Shitrai the Sharonite, over herds in Sharon. 
Shaphat s. Adlai, over herds in the valleys. 
Obil the Ishmaelite, over camels. 
Jehdeiah the Meronothite, over asses. 
Jaziz the Hagrite, over the flocks, 1 Ch 27%, 


On Chelub, v.26, see IV. 44 note. Shiphmite occurs only 
here, and cannot be more closely defined. Mceronothite refers to 
Meronoth, a place which seems to have been in the neighbour- 
hood of Gibeon and Mizpah, cf. Neh 87. By a Hagrite we 
understand a descondant of Hagar or an Arabian tribe (cf. 1 Ch 
610. 19f), On the other appellatives see arts. 


§. Princes under Jehoshaphat appointed to 
teach the Law. — Ben-hail, Obadiah, Zechariah, 
Nethanel, Micaiah, 2 Ch 177. 

6. Captains under Jehoshaphat.—Adnah, Jeho- 
hanan, Amasiah s. Zichri, Eliada, Jehozabad, 
2 Ch 171418, 


The first three of these captains were of Judah, the other two 
of Benjamin. Each is said to have commanded from 180,000 
men (Eliada) to 300,000 (Adnah). 


7. Captains under the priest Jeholada.—Aza- 
riah s, Jeroham, Ishmael s. Jehohanan, Azariah 5. 
Obed, Maaseiah s. Adaiah, Elishaphat s. Zichri, 
2 Ch 23}, 

These were associated with Jeholada in the overthrow of 
Athaliah and enthronement of Joash, See ATIIALIAH, JRIOIADA, 
JOASH. 

8. Heads of ss. Ephraim.—Azariah s, Johanan, 
Berechiah s. Meshillemoth, Jehizkiah s, Shallum, 
Amasa 8. Hadlai, 2 Ch 28?, 

These sre mentioned as opposing, in the refyn of Pekah, the 


bringing of Judman captives to Sumaria, and are said to have 
oor and fed the captives, and then sent them home (2 Ch 
5). 


o9 
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(C) Lists of FAMILIES AND PERSONS RECORDED 
IN CONNEXION WITH THE RETURN AND THE 
LABOURS OF EZRA AND NEHEMIAH t: — XIV.t 
Those who returned with Zerubbabel. XV. Those 
who returned with Ezra. XVI. The repairers of 
the wall of Jerusalem. XVII. Those who had 
foreign wives. XVIII. The signers of the Cove- 
nant. XIX. Priests and Levites of the days of 
Zerubbabel and Joiakim. XX. Participants in 
the promulgation of the Law and Dedication of 
the Wall. XI. Residents of Jerusalem. 


* Probably Eliab (Ki.). See IV. 16. 

t These lista are for reference only, and without textual and 
historical notes. 

{ This nomenclature XIV. XV. etc. is used to bring these 
tables, for convenience of reference, into line with the previous 
ones. Where the names and classifications are identical they 
frequently represent the same person or family. 


1. The Leaders. 


Neh 77. Ezr 22 1 Es 58, 
(Names omitted 

Zerubbabol. are identical with Zorobabel. 
Jeshua, those given in Jesus. 
Nehemiah. Neh] Neheminas. 
Azariah. Seralah Zaraina. 
Raamiah. Reelaiah. Resaias, 
Nahamani. om, Eneneus. 
Mordecai. Mardocheus. 
Bilshan. Beelsarus. 
Mispereth. Mispar. Aspharagus. 
Bigval. Reclias. 
Nehurn. Rehum. Roimus. 
Baanah. Baana. 


2. Men of the People of Israel. 


Neh 78-38, 


Sons of Parosh. 


Shephatiaoh. 
Arah. 
Pahath-moab. 


Ezr 23-35, 


Jeshua and Jonah. 


Binnul, 
RBebai. 
Azgad. 
Adonikam. 
Bi vai, 


Adin. 
Ater of Hezekiah. 


Hashum, 


Bezal. 
Hariph. 


Gibeon. 


Men of Bethlehem, 


$s 
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Netophah. 
Anathoth. 


Beth-azmaveth. 


Kirlath-jearim, 
Chephirah, 
and Beeroth. 


Ramah, 
Geba. 


Michmas., 
Bethel and Al. 


Sons of Nebo. 


Elam, 

Harim. 

Jericho. 

Lod, UWadid, 
and Ono, 

Senaah. 


Neh 739-42, 


of Jedaiah of 
House of Jeshua. 


TImmer. 
Pashhur. 
Harim. 


Neh 78, 


Sons of Jeshua. 


Kadmiel. 


Hodevah. 


Neh 7, 


Sons of Asaph. 


Neh 7%. 


Sons of Shallum. 


Ater. 
Talmon. 
Akkub. 
Hatita. 
Shobai. 


Jorah. 
QGibbar, 


Aztnaveth. 
Kiriath-arim. 


Magbish. 


3. Priests. 


Ezr 238-89, 


4. Levites. 
Ezr 240, 
Hodaviah. 


5. Singers. 
Ezr 241, 


6. Porters. 
Ker 242, 


1 Es 69-23, 


Sons of Phoros. 


Saphat. 

Ares. 

Phaath Moab. 
Jesus and Joab. 
Elam, 

Zathui. 
Chorbe. 

Bani. 

Bebail. 

Astad. 
Adonikam. 
Bagoi. 

Adinu. 
Ater of Ezeklaa, 


Kilan and 
Azetas. 


Arsiphurith,. 
Baiterus. 


Men of Bethlomon. 


Netophas. 
Anathoth. 
Bethasmoth. 
Kanathiariue. 
Caphira. 
Beroth. 
Chadiasai and 
Ammidioi, 
Kirama, 
Gabbe. 
Macalon. 
Betolion. 


Sons of Niphis. 


Jerechu (v.22), 

Gaeaollua 
and Onus. 

Sanaas. 


1 Kg 6-38, 


of Jeddu 


8. Jesus. 
Sanasib. 
Emmeruth. 
Phassurus. 
Charme. 


1 Es 56%, 


of Jesus. 


Kadmiel. 
Bannas. 
Sudias. 


1 Es 677, 


Sons of Asaph. 


1 Es 628, 


Sons of Salum. 
A 


tar. 
Tolman. 
Dacubi. 
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7, The Nethinim. Ears 1 Es 8%. 
Neh '746-36 Kur gs3 5 1 Ex 629-32 Family. Person. Family. Person, 
Phe sees : ce Sons of Sons of 
Bonsct Gane: one et ahh Zattu?, Shecaniah 8. Jahazicl. Zathoes, Secheuias 8. Jezclus, 
"  Pabbaoth. Tabbaoth. Adin, Ebed s. Jonathan. Adin, Obeth s. Jonathan. 
nO Veron seas Elam, Jeshaiah s. Athaliah. Kiam, Jesias 8. Gotholias. 
ee Tai Siaha Se She nate Zebadiah s. Michac].Saphatias, Zaraing 8. Michael. 
iB) oe 09 ® rh 
Padon. ».  Phaleas. Joab, Obadiah 3. Jehiel, Joab, Abading a. Jezelus. 
D. TAVEVA Labana. Bani?, Shelomith s, Josiphiah. Banias, Salimoth s. Josaphios 
Hayaba mn Aggabn. Bebai, Zechariah s. Bebuai. Babi, Zecharias s. Bebai. 
” Akkub. head Azgad, Johanan s. Hakkatan. Astath, Joannes s. Akatan, 
> Ste Adonikam, Eliphelet, Jeuel, Adonikain, FElipholat, Jeuel, 
oS eta and Shemuiah and Samainas. 
;,  Aceaba. Bigval, Uthai and Zabbud. —- Bago, Uthi s. Istalcurus. 
,»  Salmat Shamlal. ys Subai. for the textual] emendations see Kau. 
se Can at aa 2, Ellezor, Ariel, Shemaiah, Elnathan, Jarib, EInathan, Nathan, 
 Gahar »»  Geddur. Zechariah, Meshullam (chief men); Joiarib, Elnathan (teachers), 
»  Reaiah »  Jairus. Ezr 816, 
Resin: Daisan. These chief men and teachers (2), apparently of the company 
”  Nekoda. Tae were sent by Ezra from the encampment near Babylon (see 
4 | Ohaeelin: Allava) unto Iddo, the chief of a colony of Levites at Casiphia 
, Gazzam  Gazera, (wh. sce), to sccure Levitcs and Nethinim to accompany them to 
”  ‘Uzza. ae Jerus. for service in the temple. They secured Ishsechel (RVm) 
ue Pageah. os Phinoe. and Sherebiah of ss. Mahh, with 18 song and brethren, and, 
ue omen Hashabiah and Jeshainh ss. Merari, with 20 sons and brethren, 
».  Besal. Gs Baathal. and 220 Nethinim, Unto Sherebiah and Hashablah and ten 
cou ar brethren along with 12 chiefs of the priests, was given the care 
,, Meunim, Maan. of the offerings of silver, gold, and brass which were being taken 
»  Nephushesim, Nephisim. ; Naphisi. to Jerusalem. On the arrival these gifts of bullion and vessels 
Babbuk. Ree oe were delivered unto Meremoth 8. Uriah the pricst, and Eleazar 
,  Hakupha.  Achipha, 8. Phineas, Jozabad s. Jeshua, and Nondiah s. Binnui, Levites, 
»  Harhur. »  Asur. : Ezr 815-35, 
| -Bazlith, Bazluth. oe Can XVI. BUILDERS OF TIE WALL OF JERUSALEM. 
»  Mebhrida, »  Mecdda. Neh 31-32, 
»  Cutha, Eliashib the high priest, v.}. 
» Harsha, » Oharea, Men of Jericho, v.28. 
»  Barkos, » Barchus. Zaccur 8. Imri, v.24, 
” piceee: »  Serar. sa, Hassenaah, v.3, 
” emah. » Thome, Meremoth s. Uriah, s. Hakkoz, v.4*. 
»  Neziah. » Nasi. Meshullam s. Berechiah, s. Meshezabel, v,4», 
» Hatiphah. »  Atipha. Zadok 8, Baana, v.4¢. 
‘ Tckoites, t.e. men of Tekoa, vv.5 27, 
8. Sons of Solomon’s Servants. seine 8. Parca, and Meshullamn s. Resodelah, v.6, 
57-59 hye 95B5- , elatiah the Gibeonite, and Jadon the Meronothite, and 
Sone ee : Kur 295-67, 1 Fea 588¢., nndcer them men of Gibeon and of Mizpah, v.7. 
»  Sophereth. Hassophereth Sons of Assaphioth. Bes nas Puna having oversight of the goldamitha 
, vine, 
ds pene: Peruda. es ita Hanantah, an apothecary, v.8», 
a Darkon wean ephpiah 8. Hur, ruler of half the district of Jerusalem, v.% 
u ; ae a Jedaiah s, Harumaph, v./%, 
Glddel. Isdael ey 
De Shephatiah ” Sa huthi Hattush s. Hashabueiah, v.10», 
a Hattil : ” A fee Malchijah s. Harim, and Hasshub as, Pahath-moab, v.12. 
0 Pochereth- Uy Pracareth Shallum s. Hallohesh, ruler of half the district of Jerusalem, 
hazzebaim. ” : with his daughter, v.!%, 
»  Sabfe. Hanun and the Inhabitants of Zanoah, v.33. 


»  Sarothie, 

»»  Masias, 

» aa, 

»  Addus, 

»  Subas, 

» Apherra. 

»  Barodis., 

»  saphat. 
» Amon. Ani. » Allon. 


9 Those without Genealogy from 


Neh 761-68, Ezr 259-68), 1 Fs 636.38, 
Tel-molah, Thermeleth. 
Tel-harsha, Thelersas. 
Cherub. Charaathalan, 
Addon. Addan., 

Immer. Allar. 
(a) Men of Israel. 
Sons of Delaiah. Sona of Dalan. 
»  Tobiah., » Ran. 
»  Nekoda. »  Nekodan. 
(6) Priests. 
Sons of Hobaiah. Habaiah, Sona of Obdia. 
» Hakkoz, »»  Akkos. 
»  Barzillai. »  dsaddus. 
XV. THOSE WHO RETURNED WITH EZRA. 
‘ Ezr 82-14, 1 Es 829-40, 
Family. Person, Family, Person, 
Sons of Sons of 
Phinehas, Gershom. Phinees, Gerson. 


Ithamar, Danicl. Ithamar, Gamael. 

David, Hattush s. Shecanfah. David, Attus s. Sechenias. 
Parosh, Zechariah. Phoros, Zacharias. 
Pabath-moab, lignes 8. Zer- Phaath Moah, Eliaonlas s. Zar- 


jah. alas. 


Malchijah 8. Rechab, ruler of the district of Beth-haccherem, 
v.34, 


Shallum gs. Col-hozeh, ruler of the district of Mlcpehs y,15, 
Nehemiah s, Azbuk, ruler of half the district of Beth-zur, v.16 
Rehum a. Bani, a Levite, v.17s. 

Hashabiah, ruler of half the district of Keilgh, v.17, 
Bavvai gs. Menadad, ruler of half the district of Keilah, v.18, 
ozer 8. Jeshua, ruler of Mizpah, v.29, 

Baruch 6. Zabbai, v.20. 

Meremoth a. Uriah, s. Wakkoz, v.2?, 

The Pricats, the men of the Plain, v.22, 

Benjamin and Haashub, v.23, 

Azariab 8. Manseiah, s. Ananiah, v.23», 

Binnui s. Henadad, v.%, 

Palal a. Uzzal, v. 25a, 

Pedaiah 8. Parosh, v.™>, 

The Pricsts, v.23. 

Zadok s. Iimmer, v.29, 

Shemalah 8. Shecaniah, Sa ea of cast gate, v.29, 
Hananiah a. Shelemiah, and MWanun, sixth s. Zalaph, v.80. 
Meshullam 8. Berechiah, v.30», 

Malchijah, a goldsmith, v.31. 

Goldamiths and Merchants, v.32, 


XVII. THOSE WHO HAD FOREIGN WIVES. 


4. PRiESTs— 
Ezr 1018-22, 
@. ws. Jeshua and 
his brethren, 


1 Es 919-22, 
as. Jesus and 
his brethren, 


Maaseiuh. Mathelas, 
Eliezer, Eleazar, 
Jarib. Jorilns. 
Gedaliah. Joadanus, 
b. 3s. Immer. ee. Emmer, 
Hanani. Ananias, 
Zebadiah. Zabdeus. 
c. sa. Harim. Manes. 
Mnaasviah. Sameus. 
Elijah, 
Shemaiah, 
Jehiel. Hiereel. 
Uzziah, Azarias, 
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Priksts— 
Ezr 1018-22, 
d. ss. Pashhur, 
Eljoenai. 
Maasciah, 
Ishinael, 
Nethanel. 
Jozabad. 
Elasah. 
 Taevirns— 
Ezr 1023, 
Jozabad. 
Shiimel. 


Kelainh (Kelita). 


Pethahiah. 
Judah. 
Eliezer. 
8. SINGERS— 
zr 1024a, 
Eliashib. 


& Portrrrsa— 

Ezr 1024b, 
Shallum, 
Telein. 
Uri. 

6. MEN OF ISRAEL— 

Ezr 1025-43, 

a. 38. Parosh, 
Ramiah. 
Izzial. 
Malchijah. 
Mijaimuin, 
EFleaszur. 
rt rs 
Benniah. 

b, as. Elam. 
Mattaniah, 
Zechariah, 
Jehiel. 
Abdi. 
Jeremoth, 
Klijah. 

co, #8. Zattu. 
Klioenal, 
Eliashib., 
Mattaninh. 
Jeremoth, 
Zabad, 
Aziza. 

d. as. Bebal. 
Jehohanan, 


6. 88. Banl, 
Meshnilam, 
Malluch. 
Adainh. 
Jashub, 
Sheal. 
Jereinoth. 

f. sa Pahath-moab, 
Adna, 
Chelal. 
Benaiah. 
Maaseiah. 
Mattaniah. 
Bezalel. 
Binnul. 
Manuasseh, 

g. 8. Harim, 
Eliezer. 
Tsshifah. 
Malc lijah. 
Shemaiah. 
Shimeon. 
Ben auth. 
Malluch. 

Sheinariah. 


A. a8, Hashum. 
Mattenai. 
Mattattah. 
Zabad. 
Eliphelet. 
Jeremai,. 
Manasseh, 
Shimei. 

‘. «8. Bani. 
Maadai, 


Eliashib. 
Mattaniah. 


1 Eg 919-22, 
es. Phaisur, 
Elionas. 
Massias. 
Ismael. 
Nathanael. 
Ocidelus. 
Saloas. 


1 Es 923, 
Jozalidius, 
Semncis. 

Colius (Calitas). 
atheus. 

Judas. 

Jonas, 


1 Kg 925a, 
Eliasibus. 
Bacchurus. 


1 Es 925b, 
Sallumus. 
Tolbanes. 


1 Es 926-35, 
ss. Phoros. 
ITiermas, 
leddisns. 
Melchiags, 
Maelus. 
Eleazar. 
Asibias. 
Baneas, 
ss, Kila. 
Matthanias. 
Zacharias, 
Jazriclus. 
Oabdius. 
Hieremoth, 
Aedias, 
as. Zamoth. 
Eliadas, 
Ellaslinus, 
Othonias. 
Jarimoth. 
Sabathus. 
Zardeus. 
as. Bebal. 
Joanries. 
Ananins. 
Jozabdiis, 
Ematheis. 
86. Mani. 
Olanius. 
Mainuchus. 
Jedeus. 
Jasubus. 
Jasaelius, 
Hieremoth. 
eo. Addl. 
Naathus. 
Moossiis. 
Laccunus. 
Naiduns. 
Mattanias. 
Sesthel. 
Balnuus. 
Manasseas. 
ws. Annas. 
Elionas. 
Aseas, 
Melchias, 
Sabbeus. 
Simon Chosameus. 
{From ss. Addi to 
Simon Chosameus 
only few names ap- 
pear to correspond 
with those in Ezr]. 
es, Asom. 
Maltanneus, 
Mattathias. 
Sabanneus. 
Eliphalat. 


Manasses. 
Semei. 

es, Baani. 
Jeremias. 
Momdis. 
Ismaerus, 
Juel. 
Mamdal., 
Pedias. 
Anos. 
Carabasion. 
Enasibus. 
Mamnitanemus, 
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MEN or ISRAEL-— 
Ezr 1025-3, 


1 is 9928-35, 


Mattenai. Eliasis, 
Jaasu. 
Bani. Bannus, 
Binnui. Eliali. 
Shimei. Somels. 
Shelemiah. Selemias, 
Nathan. Nathanias. 
Ezora. 
Sesis. 
Adaish. Ezril. 
Machnadehbal. Azaelus. 
Shashai. Samatus. 
Sharai. Zambri. 
Azarel. {From Jeremias to 
Shelemiah. Zambri many names 
Sheierinh. do not appear to cor- 
Shallum. respond with those 
Amariah, in [zr]. 
Joseph. Josephus. 
j. s8. Nebo. Nooma. 
Jelel. 
Mattithiah. Mazitias. 
Zabad. Zabadvas. 
Zebina, 
ddo. Edos. 
Joel. Juel. 
Benaiah. Banaias. 


XVIII. Tur SIGNERS OF THE COVENANT. 
Neh 101-27, 


1. The Governor :~Nehemiah 8, Hacaliah. 

@, Priests (vv.2-7):— Zedekiah, Seraiah, Azarlah, Jeremiah, 
Pashhur, Amariah, Malchijah, Hattush, Shebaniah, Malluch, 
Harim, Meremoth, Obadiah, Daniel, Ginnethon, Baruch, 
Meshullam, Abijah, Mijamin, Maaziah, Bilgai, Shemaiah, 

8. Levites (vv.9-18):;—Jeshua 8. Azaniah, Binnui of the sa, 
Henadad, Kadmiel; Shebaniah, Hodiah, Kelita, Pelainh, Hanan, 
Mica, Rehob, Hashabiah, Zaccur, Sherebiah, Shebaniah, Hodiah, 
Bani, Beninu. 

4. Chiefs of the People (vv.14-%8);— Parosh, Pahath-moah, 
Elam, Zattu, Banl, Bun, Azgad, Bebal, Adonijah, Bigvai, Adin, 
Ater, Hezekiah, Azzur, Hodiah, Hashum, Bezai, Hariph, 
Anathoth, Nobai, Magpiash, Meshullam, Hezir, Meshezabel, 
Zadok, Jaddua, Pelatiah, Hanan, Anainh, Hoghea, Hananiah, 
Hasshub, Hallohesh, Pilha, Shobek, Rehum, Hashabnah, 
Maasviah, and Ahiah, Hanan, Anan, Malluch, Harim, Baanah. 


XIX. PRIESTS, LEVITES, AND PORTERS. 


1. Priests who returned with Zerubbabel and Jeshua:— 
Seraiah, Jeremiah, Ezra, Amariah, Malluch, Hattush, Shie- 
caniah, Rebum, Meremoth, Iddo, Ginnethoi, Abijah, Mijamin, 
Maadiah, Bilgah, Shemuiah, Joiarib, Jedalah, Sallu, Amok, 
Hilkiah, Jedaiah, Neh 12!-7, 

2. Levites:—Jeshua, Binnui, Kadnifel, Sherebiah, Judah, 
Mattaniah, Bakbukiah, Unno, Neh 123.9, 

8. Priests and Priestly Hotsea in the days of Juiakim 8. 
Jeshua :—Ot Seraiah, Meraiah; of Jeremiah, Wananlah ; of Ezra, 
Meshullam; of Amariah, Jehohanan; of Malluchi, Jonathan ; of 
Shebaniah, Joseph; of Harim, Adna; of Meraioth, Helkai; of 
Iddo, Zechariah; of Ginnethon, Meshullam; of Abijah, Zichri; 
of Miniamin, ——; of Moadiah, Piltai; of Bilyah, Shammua; of 
Shemalah, Jehonathan ; of Jojiarib, Mattenai; of Jedaiah, Uzzi; 
of Sallai, Kallai; of Amok, Eber; of Hilkiah, HMashabiah; of 
Jedaiah, Nethanel, Neh 1212-21, 

4, Chief Levites :—ashabiah, Sherebiah, Jeshua s, Kadmiel, 
Neh 122, 

6. Porters:— Mattaniah, Bakbukiah, Obadiah, Meshullam, 
Talmon, Akkuh, Neh 12%, 

These ‘chief Levites’ (4) who were over the service of song 
(ref.) and the ‘ porters’ (5) belonged also to the time of Joiakim 
(Neh 122), 


XX. 4. Priests and Levites, Participants in the 
Promulgation of the Law. 


a. Mattithiah, Shema, Anaiah, Uriah, Hilklah, Maaseiah, 
Pedaiah, Mishael, Malchijah, Hashum, Hashbaddanah, Zech- 
arlah, Meshullam, Neh 8%, 

b. Jeshua, Bani, Sherebiah, Jamin, Akkub, Shabbethai, 
oot Maaseiah, Kelita, Azariah, Jozabad, Hanan, Pelaiah, 
Neh 87. 

c, Jeshua, Bani, Kadmiel, Shebaniah, Bunni, Shereblah, Bani, 
Chenanl, Jeshua, Kadmiel, Bani, Hashabneiah, Sherebiah, 
Modiah, Shebaniah, Pethahiah, Nch 0/f., 

List a stood at the right and left of Ezra upon the platform ; 
lst } read and explained the law ; list ¢ gave responses on the 
fast-day in connexion with the reading of the law (sce ref.), 


2. Princes, Priests, and Levites, Participants in 
the Dedication of the Wall. 


a. Hoshaiah, Azariah, Ezra, Meshullam, Judah, Benjamin, 
Shemaiah, Jeremiah, Neh 1282-34, 

b. Zechariah (see III. 4), Shemainh, Azarel, Milalal, Gilalal, 
Maai, Nethanel, Judah, Hanani, Neh 12u5f., 
¢. Eliakim, Maaseiah, Miniamin, Micalah, Eloenal, Zechariah, 
Hananiah, Neh 1242, 
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d. Maaseiah, Shemaiah, Eleazar, Uexi, Jehohanan, Malchijah, 
Elam, Ezer, Jezrahiah, Neh 12¢2f 

All the names under a have been taken as those of princes of 
Judah (Crosby, Lange, Comm., Eng. ed. in loco). Wrobably 
however, only Hoshaiah was a prince of J., and Judah and 
Benjamin represent members of those tribes, and the other 
names different classes of priests (Oe. tn loco). The names 
under 0 are those of Levitical musicians, and under c and d of 
priestly musicians (see ref.). 


XXI. RESIDENTS OF JERUSALEM, Neh 114, 1Ch 
9-17, (The names are those of Neh ; for varia- 
tions, see ref.). 


1. Of Judah— 
Athajah * (see IV. 58>), 
Uthai ¢ (see 1V. 58). 
Maaseiah (see IV. 8). 
Jeuel ¢ of Zerah. 
2. Ba acai e 
Sallu (see VIII. 24). 
Ibneiah ¢ s. Jeroham. 
Elah ¢ s. Uzzi, s. Michri. 
Meshullam ¢ s. Shephatiah, s. Reuel, «. Ibn{jah. 
Gabbali.* 
Sallai.* 
Joel * s, Zichri (the overseer). 
Judah % 8. Hassenuah (second over the city) 
8. Priests— 
Jedaiah.} 
Joiarib. 
Jachin. 
Seraiah (see III. 14), 
Adaiah (see ITI. 16). 
Amashgai (see IIT. 17). 
Zabdiel * 8. Haggedolim (the overseer). 
7 Lewmtes— 
Shemaiah s. Hasshub, s. Azrikam, @. Hashabiah, s. 
Bunnl * of ss. Merari.t 
Shabbethai, 
Jozabad, 
Bakbakkar. ¢ 
Heresh.f¢ 
Galal.t 
Mattaniah (see IIT. 5) 
Bakbukiah. 
Abda § 8. Shammua,§ 8. Galal, 6. Jeduthun. 
Berechiah ¢ 8. Asa, 8. Elkanah. 
Uzai, Neh 1123 (see IIT. 6). 
8. The Porters— 
Shallum (see III. 24). 
Akkuhb, 
Talmon. 
Ahiman. 

«en connexion with these residents of Jerus., Pethahiah s 
Meshezabel of as. Zernh is mentioned as being ‘at the king's 
hand,’ t.e. agent of the Persian king, in all matters concerning 
the people, eh 11%, 
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Abdiel, XI. 4. Aimai (2), ITT. 17 note, IIT. 364. 
Abiah, IV. 85 note. Anani, IV. 26. 

Abihud, VIII. 2°, Aniam, VIL.® 6, 

Abijah (2), HIT, 15, VIII. é. Anthothijah, VIII. 14. 


Abishur, IV. 9. Anub, IV. 43. 
Abitub, VIII. 8. Appalin, IV. 10, 
Achar, IV. 60 note. Ara, XII. 8. 
Addar, VIII. 2¢. Ardon, IV. 85® 
Adiel, If. 3. Arnan, IV. 28, 
Adina, XITT. he Asaiah (4), 17. 8, TIT. 35>, TH, 
Adlai, XIII. 405, IV. 8 note. 
Adnah (2 XIII, 1°, XIN. 6. | Asharelah, III. 8. 
Aharah, VIII. 14, Ashbea, IV. 2. 
Aharhel, IV. 43. Ashbel, VIII. 154, 
Ahbam, IV. 13. Ashterathite, XIII. 2, 
Aher, VIII. 6. Ashvath, XII, 4. 
Ahlal, IV. 11, Asriel, Asrielites, VII.» 1% 
Ahoah, VIII. 2¢, note. 
Ahohite, XIII. 2. Assir (2), III. 220>, IV. 20. 
Ahumai, IV. 40. Atarah, IV. 6. 


Ahzal, III. 17 note. 

Akkub (5), IIL. 25 note, IV. 26, 
XIV. 6, XIV. 7, XIX. 6. 

Alemeth 2), VII. 4, VIII. 19. 

Allon (person), IT. 8. 

Amal, XII. 6 

Amaaai (. III. 220d, III. 40°, 


Amasheal, at Af note, XXI. 8. 
fees III. 6. 


* Not mentioned in 1Ch 9, 

¢ Not mentioned in Neh 11. 

$ Jedaiah s. Joiarib, Neh 1110, 
preferred. 

§ Obadiah, Shemaiah in 1 Oh 916, 

| This index omits inany names, containin 
nished by the Editor of the Dictionary) which, 
are referred to ‘ Genealogy.’ 


gory | a TV. 12, IV. 18 note 8, 

Pes (5), ITI. 17 note, IIT. 23 
(see Vazziel), XII, Is, XIII. 
8, sei 6h, 

Avaz, 

Aran (3), III. 40>, ITT. 42», 


Azel, VIII. 20. 
Azriel (2), VII.® 8, XIII. 8, 


Reading of 1Ch 91° to be 


only those (fur- 
for description, 


py (8), TV. 26, VIII. 21,| Hanniel, XII. 9. 
4. 


neh (2), TV. 18 notes, IV. 


Baal 1 (2), I. 8, VITI. 16. 

Baal-hanan, XII, 4, 

Raara, VIL. 8 note, 

Bnaselah, LIT. 3. 

Bakbakkar, XXI. 4. 

Bariah, IV. 24. 

Bathshua, IV. uf note. 

Bealiah, XIII. 1 

Becher (2), VII. b 1, VEIT. 1s. 

Beeliada, IV. 17 note. 

Beera, XII. 7. 

Beerah, I. 8. 

Ben, IIT. 40>, 

Benhall, XIII. 6. 

Benhanan, IV. 56, 

Beno, II. 88. 

Benzoheth, IV. 57. 

Beracah, XIII. 18. 

Beraiah, VIII. 12. 

Bered, VIL.» 3. 

Beri, XII. 7. 

Bezer, XII. 7. 

Bimhal, XII. 4. 

Binea, VITI. 20. 

Binnui (6), X1V. 2, XV. 2 note, 
ave v.44, XVII. 6f, XVII. 


Bi, 

Birzaith, XII. 2. 

Bocheru, VIII. 21, 
Bukkiah, III. 23. 

Bunah, IY. 6. 

Jalcol, LV. 69. 

Chelub (2), IV. 44, XIII. 4. 
Chelubai, IV. 5. 
Chenaanah (2), VIII. 6 note. 
Chenaniah, ITT. 404, 
Conaniah 2), ITI, 420, III, 48°, 
Dalaiah, IV, 26. 

Dodai, XID 2. 
Ebiasaph, ITI, 22a», 
Eden (2), IIT, 424, LT. 42¢, 
Eder (2), III, 34, VIII. 11. 
Eker, IV. 7. 
Elead, VII.» 1, 
Fleadah, VIL.» 8. 

Eleasah (2) IV. 12, VIIT. 20. 

I 


Eliathah 

Eliel @) III. 22>, IIT. 40a, 
1. 42>, VIL« 8, VIIL 12, 
VIII. 7h XI. 2, XII. 2. 

Eliehoenai (2), IIT. 25, XV. 

Elienai, VIII. 12. 

Elioenai (5), i 3 IV. 26, VIIL. 4, 
XVII. 1 ) 

Eliphal, xitL 2 

Elipheleh, Elipheleh, IIT. 40>, 

Elishaphat, XIII. 8. 

Elnaam, XIII, 2. 


Elpaal (2 VIII. 8, VIII. 107. 
Elpalet, El ee IV. 17 note. 
Kluzai, XII 


Hlzabad (2), Iii. 25 note, XIII. 
Eph reas. 53, VII. 8. 


Eehratah, Fphrathah, IV. 85. 

Eshbaal, VIII. 17, 

Eshek, VIII. 20. 

Eshtemoa, LV. 54. 

Kshton, IV. 44. 

Ethuan, IV. 42, 

Kthal, WI. 3. 

K:zbai, XI. 2. 

Ezbon (2), VIII. 2b, XI. 1. 

Fzer (2), TV. 41, VII.» 1b, 

Eezrl, XIII. 4. 

Gaade ), XXL 4. 

Gamul, IIT. 16. 

Garmite, IV. 55. 

Gazez, IV. 86%. 

Gera, VIII. 18 2°, 

Geshan, IV. 33. 

Giddalti, III. 23. 

Gizonite, XIII. 2. 

Ilanhastari, IV. 42. 

HMachmoni, Hachmontite, 
XIII. 2. 

Hadlai, XIII. 8. 

Haggtah, LIT. 85>, 

Hagri, Hagrite, XIII. 4 note. 

ie koe (4 ae 15, IV. 48, XIV. 


ieee VITI.® 19, 
Hammuel, IT. 2, 


Tanun (2), XVI. v.18, XVI. v.30, 
Happizez, IIT. 15. 
Hareph, IV. 36. 

Hariin (6), IIT. 15, XIV. 2, XIV. 8, 
XVII. 68, XVIIL. 4, XIX. 8 

Warne her, XII. 7. 

Haroeh, IV. 37. 

Harum, IV. 43. 

Haruphite, XIII. 1%, 

I] iah, IV. 22. 

Hassenuah, XXI, 2, 

Hashabiah | (11), TIL. 6, IIE. 27 
note, IIT. 368, LIL. 36, INT. 43¢, 
XUL 8, XVI. v7, XV. 2 note, 
XVIII. 8, XIX. 8, XIX. 4. 

Hashem, XIII. 2. 

Hashubah, IV. 22. 

Hasshub, XXI. 4, 

Hathath, IV. 47. 

Hattush, IV, 24. 

Haziel, III. 7. 

Hazzelelponi, IV. 41. 

Helah, I 

Heldal, XIII, 2. 

Heled, "XIII. 2. 

Helem, XII. 6. 

Heresh, XXJ. 4. 

Hezir, II. 16. 

Hezro, XIII, 2. 

Hizki, VIII. 13. 

Hod, XII. 7. 

Hodaiah, IV. 26. 

Hodaviah (3), VIL 8, XIV. 4, 
XXI. 


Iodesh, sree 

Hodiah (4), 1V. 65, XVIII. 8, 
XVIII. 4, XX. 1», 

Hosah, III. 39. 

Hoshama, IV. 20. 

Hotham »), ae 6, XIII. 2. 

Hothir, I 

Huppah, it, 1b. 

Huppim, VII. 14, 8 

Hural, XIII. 2. 

Huram, VILL, 2s, 

Huri, X1. 8. 

Hushah, IV. 41. 

Ibneiah, XXI. 2. 

Tbnijah, XXI. 2. 

Tbri, ITIL. 88. 

Ibsam, Vio: 

Idbash, IV. 41. 

Tkkesh, XU. 2 

Immer. 2), I. 17, XVII. 1», 

Imna, XIL. 6. 

Imnah (2), IIT. 42¢, XIN. 1. 

Imrah, XII, 7. 

Imri (2), LV. 68, XVI. v.2b, 

Iphdeiah, VIII. 14. 

Ir, VIII. 3 note. 

Tru IV. 60. 

Iahbah, IV. 54. 

Ishi (4), II, 4, IV. 11, IV. 67, 
VIL.4 8. 

Ishhod, VII.® 7. 

Ishma, IV, 41. 

Ishmaiah, XIIT. 8. 

Ishmerai, VIII, 18. 

Ishpah, VIII. 11. 

Ishpan, VIII. 14. 

Ismachiah, ITT, 42», 

pata lashijah (3), ITI. 20, 

28, 


rae XIII. 2, ee 4s, 

Ithmah, XIIL. 

Ithran, XU. 

Izliah, VIII. 18. 

Izrahiah, V. 8. 

Izrahite, XIII. 2 note. 

Izri, III. 36f.-note. 

Jaakobah, IT. 3. 

Jaareshiah, VIII. 16. 

Jaasiel (2), XT. 2, XII. 8. 

Jaaziah, IIT. 8 

Jaaziel, II, aot 

Jabez, IV, = note. 

Jacan, X 

Jachin 0), tL 1, IIT. 16. 

Jada, I 

Jahath © TI. 8, III. 6, IT. 26, 
III, 488, IV. 40. 

Jahaziel (6), Ill. 6 note, III, 27, 
II). 40> f.-note, XIII. 1, XVL 

Jahdai, IV. 83. 

Jahdiel, VII.* 8 

Jahdo, XI, 38. 

Jahmai, Y. 2. 


Hanan (7), VT. 14, VIIT. 21,) Jahzerah, IIL. 17, 


XIII. 2, XIV. 7, XVIII. 8, 


XVUILI 4, XX, 1», 


Jahziel, X. 1; see Jahzeel. 
Jakim (2), IN. 16, VIII. 1 
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Jalon, IV. 53. 

Jamin aH Il. 1, IV. 7, XX. 1», 

Jamlech, : 

Janal, XLS 

Jap hlet XII. 3. 

Sarah, VILL. 19. 

Jarha, IV. 12. 

Jarib @), II. 1f.-note, XV_ 2, 
XVIL 


Jaroah, xi. 3. 

Jashobeam, XIII. 2. 

Jathniel, If. 25. 

Jaziz, XIII. 4. 

Jeatherai, III. 6. 

Jedaiah (8) (a3), IL. 8, XVI. 
v.10e (79° YT ), III. 15. 

Jediael (@),. ae 26, VIII. 1s, 
XIN. 1%, XIII. 2. 

Jehallelel (2), IV. 62, LIT. 428, 

Jehdeiah (2), III. 19, XIII. 4. 

Jehezkel, III. 16. 

Jehiah, III. 404 note. 

Jehiel *), IIL. 7, UI. 40>, LIT. 
42>, III. 43, IV. 18 note b, 
XV. 1, XVII. lo, XVII. 5b. 

Jehiell, Tl. 8 note. 

Jehizkiah, XIII. 8. 

Jehoaddah, VIII. 19 f£.-note. 

Jehohanan’ (6), ITT. 26, XIII. 6, 
ae 7, XVII, 54, XIX. 8, XX. 


jereeeee IIL. 41, 

Jehozabad (3), IIT. 
XII. 6. 

Jehozadak, III, 12. 

Jehubbah, XII. 6. 

Jehudijah, IV. 64 note. 

Jehuel, IIT, 428. 

Jeiel (7), I. 6, IM. 6 note, IY. 
40>, IIT. 43¢, VIII. 16, X11. 
2; XVII. 6. 

Jekumeam, Til, 27. 

Jerahmee!] (2), III. 88, [V. 5. 

Jeremoth (4), VIII. ¢, VIII. 10, 
XIT. 18, XIII. 3. 

Jeriah Ill. 27. 


25 note, 


scene Ul. 27 f.-note. 

Jerimoth (4), HI. 23, II. 84, 
III. 426, 1V. 17 note. 

Jerioth, IV. 355. 

Jeroham (7), III, 22ab, TIT, 17 
note, VIII. 15, XII. 18, XIII. 
3, XIII. 7, ee 2. 

Jeshaiah (6), I I, 20 f.-note, 
IIT. 86, IV. 23, VILL 24, XV. 1, 
XV. 2 note, 

Jeshebeab, III. 16. 

Jesher, IV. 358, 

Jeshishai, XI. 3. 

Jeshohaiah, II. 3. 

Jesimiel, IT. 8. 

Jeuel (3), LIL. 428, XV.1, XX1. 1. 

Jeush (3), IIT. 8, 1V. 18 note, 
VIII. 4. 

Jeuz, VIII. 8. 

Jezer X. 1. 

Jeziel, XIII. 14. 

Jezreel, IV. 41. 

Joah (4), III. 6, III. 26 note, 
IIT. 428, ITT. 438. 

Joahag, III. 434. 

Joel (18), I. 3, I. 3, ILL. 7, UI. 
22eb, III. 408, Ill. 429, V. 3, 
XI. 2, XI. 4 note, XI, 2, 
XIII. 3, XVII. 6J, XX1. 

Joelah, XIIL. 14, 

Joezer, XIII. 15. 

Joha (2), VIII. 118, XII. 2. 

Jokim, 1V. 2. 

Jorai, XI. 4 note. 

Joram, III. 20. 

Jorkeam, IV. 82. 

Joshah, II. 8. 

Joshaphat, XIII. 2. 

Joshaviah, XIII. 2. 

Joshbekashah, III. 28. 

Joshibiah, II. 8 

Jozabad (7), IL 42>, TIT. 486, 
XIII. 1° (2 persons), 3 XV. 
note, XVII. 14, XVII. 2 

J ushab-hesed, IV. 22. 

Keilah, IV. 55. 

Kishi, TI. 358 

Kore (2), iil 2, III. 420, 

Kushaiah, III. 85s f.-note. 

Laadah, IV. 2 

Lahad, IV. 40 

Lecah, IV, 2. 


Likhi, VIL. 6. 


Machbannai, XIII. 15, 

Machbena, IV. 34. 

Mahath (2), TIT, 226, [II, 42a, 

Mahavite, ku. 2 

Mahazioth, III. 23. 

Malcam, VII. 8. 

Malchijah i WY. 8, I. 15, 
ae v.ll, XVI v. 31 XVI. 

68, XVIII. 2, XX. 2d. 

Malchiram, IV. 20. 

Mallothi, HI, 93, 

Maresha ‘(2), LV. 2, IV. 29. 

Mattaniah (8), III. 4, 5 note, 
IIT, 23, III. 428, XVII. 6bef, 
XIX. 5. 

Mehir, IV. 44. 

Melech, VIII. 18. 

Meonothai, IV. 48. 

Meribbaal, VIII. 18. 

Meronothite (8), XIII. 4. 

Meshelemiah, ITI. 24. 

Meshillemith, II. 17. 

Meshullam (19), ILI. 14 note, 
III. 17, HI. 438, IV. 22, 
VIII. 18, VIII. 25, XI. 8, XV. 2, 
XVI. v.4>, XVI. v.6, XVII. 68, 
XVIII. 2, XVII. 4, XIX. 8 
@ persons), X XIX, 6, XX. 18, 


Mezobaite, XU 2, 

Mibhar, XUL 2. 

Michri, XX1. 2. 

Mirmah, VIII. 8. 

Mijamin ( (2), II. 15, XVIII. 2. 
a Ee VIII. 16, XIII, 2 


no 

silgnsian, IIT. 40>, 
Misham, VIIL. 9. 
Mishma, II. 2. 
Mishimannah, XIIT, 1%, 
Mishraites, [V. 38, 
Mithnite, XIII. 2. 

Molid, LV. 13. 

Moza (2), IV. 35, VIIT. 20. 
Mushi, Lf. 31. 


Naarai, XIII. 2. 

Naham, IV. 55. 

Neariah (2), (1. 4, IV. 24. 

Nedabiah, IV. 20. 

Nepheg @), III. 21, IV 17. 

Nethanel (8), [1I. 4 ‘note, HI. 25 
note, III. 40¢, IIIf. 43¢, IV. 
16, XIII. 6, XVII, 14, XIX, 8. 

Netheniah (2), Il. 8, IIL 


Noueh, IV. 17 note. 

No ah, VIII. 14. 

Obil, XII. 4. 

Ohel, IV. 22. 

Ophrah, IV. 48. 

Oren, IV. 6. 

Othni, III, 25 note. 

Ozem (2), IV. 6, IV. 16. 
Pasach, XIT. 4. 

Paseah (2), LV. 45, XIV. 7. 
Pelaiah (3), IV. 26, XVIII. 3, 


XX.1% (2=38, 
Pelatiah oO} Il. 4, 1V. 28, 
XVII 


Pelet (2), iv. 83, XIII. 1a. 

Pelonite, XIII. 2. 

Veresh, VII.* 2. 

Pethahiah (8), III. 15, XVII. 2, 
XXI. note. 

Peullethal, III. 25 note. 

Pispah, XII. 8. 

Pithon, VIII. 18. 

Puthites, LV. 38. 

Raddai, IV. 16. 

Raham, IV. 32. 

Ramathite, resident of Rama, 
XIIL. 4 

Reaiah (3), I. 8, 1V. 40, XIV. 7. 

Recah, IV. 45 note. 


ee IV. 88. 
Rehabiah, III. 20. 


3 Rekem, IV. 380. 


Rephael, III, 25 note. 

IRephah, VII.» 15, 

Rephaiah (5), IT. 4, ae 23, V; 2, 
III. 20, XVI. v.% 

Resheph, VIL. 4, 

Rinnah, IV. 66. 

Rizia, XII. 9. 

Rohgah, XII, 5. 

Romamti-ezer, IIT. 23. 
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Sacar (2), IIT. 25 note, XIII. 2. 

Sallu (2), VIII. 25, XXI. 2. 

Saraph, IV. 2. 

Seled, IV. 10. 

Semachiah, IIT. 25 note. 

Scorim, IIL. 16. 

Shaaph, IV. 33. 

Shachia, VIII. 8. 

Shage, XIII. 2. 

Sha im, VIII. 8. 

Shama, XIII. 2. 

Shamhuth, XIII. 2. 

Shamir, III. 29. 

Shamma, XII. 7. 

Shammai (3), IV. 8, IV. 
1V. 54 


Shammoth, XIII. 2. 
Shammua (3), IV. 17, XIX. 3, 
XXI. 4 


ghamsheral, wae 15. 

Shapham, X 

Shaphat ©), 3 RL ae ee K 198, 
[. 2 


Sharonite = ‘ahabitent 
Sharon, XIII. 4. 

Shashak, VIII. 10. 

Sheariah, VIII. 21. 

Sheber, IV. 35¢. 

Shebuel (2), IIT. 19, HI. 23, 

ares 7), U1. 15, TIE. 42¢, 

ate persons), XVI. 

= 20, NIX 


Sheerah, VII. 1», 

Shehariah, VIII. 15. 

Shelesh, XI. 6. 

Shelomith ae III. 26 f.-note, 
IV. 22, X 

Shelomoth (), lll. 7.111; 
III. 26. 

Shema (4), J . 4, IV. 80, VIII 
10, XX. 1 

Shemaah, XitL 14, 

Shemariah (4), IV. 18 note b, 
XIIL 18, XVII. 68, XVII. 1, 

Shemed, VIII. 9. 

Shemer (2), IJ]. 858, XII. 8 
f.-note. 

Shemida, VII. 1b, 

a (2), III. 40, ILI. 
41 


Shenazzar, IV. 20. 

Shephatiah (9), IV. 17, IV. 18 
note, LV. 68, XIII. is, XIII. 
8, XIV. 2, XIV, 8, XXII, 2, 
Jer 38). 

Shephupham, VIII. 2¢, 

Shephuphan, VIII. 1». 

Sheresh, VII.® 3. 

Sheshan, IV. 12. 

Sheva, IV. 84. 

Shilshah, XII. 7. 

Shimea, Shineah (5), WI. 3, 
HI. 35», IV. 16, 1V. 17 note, 
VIL 24 f. -note. 

Shimeam, VIII. 24. 

Shimeathite, IV. 39. 

Shimon, IV. 56. 

Shimrath, VIII. 12. 

Shimri (3), II. 3, 
XIII. 2. 


81, 


of 


III. 


420, 
Shimrom =Shimron, V. 1. 
Shiphi, II. 3. 

Shiphmite, XIII. 4 note. 
Shitrai, XIIL 4. 

Shiza, XIIT. 2. 

Shobab 2), IV. 17, IV. 36. 
Shobal, IV. 36. 

Shoham, III. 88. 


Shomer, XII. 3. 
Shua, XII. 3. 
Shual, XII. 7. 
Shubael (2). See Suenusn. 
tea a re 88. 
uppim (2), III. 39 no 
vit. 8 - 


Sismai, IV. 12. 

Suah, XII. 7. 

Sucathite, IV. 89. 

Tahath (2), ITI. 22>, VII.» 3, 

Tahrea, vin 18, 

Tappuah, IV. 80. 

Tarea, VIII. 18 f.-note. 

Tebaliah, IIT. 89. 

Tehinnah, 1V. 46, 

Tekoa, IV. 864, 

Telah, VII.» 4. 

Temeni, IV. 42. 

Tilon, 1V. 66. 

Tirathite, IV. 39. 

Tirhanah, IV, 85¢. 

Tiria, IV. 52. 

Tirzite, XIII. 2. 

Toah, III. 22. 

Tobijah, III. 41%. 

Ulam 2) vie? VIII. 22 

Ulla, XII. 

Unni, UL 40, 

Unno, XIX. 2. 

Uriel (2), ITI, 228, IIT. 405. 

Uthai (2), XV. 1, ‘XXI. 1. 

Uzza (2), VIII. 7, XIV. 7. 

Uzzah, IT. 35%. 

Uzzi 8), il, 6, 111. 12) Ve. 8, 
VIL, 2b, XIX. 8, XXI, 2. 

Uzzia, XIII. 2. 

0,| Uzziel (6), I. 4, UL 9, II. 
rete Ill, 428, VIII, 2>, XVI, 


taba (4), TIT. 4 f.- mae IV. 696, 


VIII. 12, XIII. 4 

Zabdicl (2), XIII. 2 note, 
XXL 8 

Zuccut (7) ), II. 2, ur, 4, (II. 38, 
XVI. v.2>, XVIIL. 8. 


Zaham, IV. "8 Ketek. 

Tent IV. 64. 

Zuza, IV, 16. 

7c«badiah (8), ITI. 25, Mt. 414, 
VIII. 11, VII. 18, XIII. 1s, 
XII. 2 note, XV. 1, XVI 


fee VIIT, 16 f.-note. 

Zemirah, VILL. 4 

Zereth, IV. 42, 

Zeri, II. 36. 

Zetham, II{I. 7. 

Zethan, VIII. 5. 

Zia, XI. 8. 

A\lbia, VILL. 8. 

Zichri (11), Il. 4 f.-note, III. 
20, ITT. 21, VITT. 12, VII. 14, 
VIII, 15, XII. 8, XIII. 6, 
XI. 7, XIX. 8, XXI. 2. 

Zillethai (2), VIII. 12, XIII. 1¢, 

Zimmah (2), TI. 3, LIL. 42s, 

Zina, 111. 8. 

Ziph, IV. 62. 

Ziphah, IV. 62. 

“ize, 11. 3. 

Zizah, ILI. 8 t.-note 

Zobebah, IV. 43. 

Zoheth, IV. 57. 

“Zophai, II, 22a. 

Zorite, IV. 39. 

Zuph, III. 22», 


E. L. Curtis. 


GENEALOGY OF JESUS CHRIST.—The only 
eee of the NT are those of Mt 1'” and 
Pe k 3-83, two independent pene tees, each purport- 


ing to give the descent o 
The occasion of their insertion is the 


of Jesus. 


J oseph, reputed father 


desire of the evangelists to set forth Jesus as 
actual heir-apparent to the throne of David. The 
attempt to vindicate their simultancous accuracy 
by harmonistic devices has been abandoned by 
nearly all writers of authority as a violation of 
the text, or of historical credibility. Hence the 
light which modern research seeks from them falls 


rather on the centur 


before the birth of Christ—on the histor 


after than the centuries 


of the 


doctrine of his Davidic sonship rather than [is 


actual descent. 
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1 TREATMENT OF TILE QUESTION BY JESUS 
AND THE ApostLEs.—If the progress of critical 
and exegetical science has shown, on the one side, 
the futility of all harmonistic theories for rescuing 
the authority of the pedigrees, it has more than 
compensated for the loss by establishing with 
equal certainty the acceptance of the fact of the 
Davidie descent of Jesus by Himself, His con- 
temporaries, and His immediate followers. That 
Davidic descent was then considered a_ pre- 
requisite to the estublishinent of Messianic claims 
is apparent froma nunber of NT passages. ‘The 
use of the title ‘Son of David’ in Mt 15*3 2080-31 
(=977) 21° and parallels is official, implying no 
knowledge of Jesus’ birth or descent, but only the 
conviction that He is the Messiah. I[t indicates, 
however, that Davidic descent was popular! 
assumed as an attribute of the Christ. This is 
much more distinctly implied in Mt 12%, and by 
the question put by Jesus to His Pharisaic oppen- 
ents in the temple, Mt 224-46 “What think ye of 
Christ? whose son is he?’ Such a question by 
one whose claims to Davidic descent were open to 
suspicion would have put a weapon in the hands of 
His foes. Jesus, on the contrary, is not mercly 
confident that they will answer “David's son,’ but 
is at least equally contident of their inability to 
disprove His Davidie descent, though He refuses 
to base His claims upon it. he same tacit 
assumption of this as an undisputed fact char- 
acterizes the rare allusions of St. Paul, Ro LD, 
2 ‘Ti 2% (cf. He 71), the ascriptions of Rev 37 5® 
22'6, and, finally, the distinct appeal to prophecy of 
Ac 2% 13%, ‘The last two passages, as emanating 
from the same source as one of the pedigrees, and 
the passazes Mt 2°, Lk 24, where Bethlehem as the 
birthplace of David is regarded as the necessary 
birthplace of the Messiah, should perhaps not be 
cited as independent witness to the existence of 
the popular assumption ; but the great mumber of 
OT passaves pointing to this, especially Ps 132", 
which cannot date more than a few centuries 
before N'T times, and the Messianic petition of 
Ps.-Sol 17%, written not more than 50 years 
B.C., ‘Raise up unto them, O Lord, their king 
the Son of David,’ should suflice to show that 
Messianic pretensions absolutely devoid of evi- 
dence of Davidic descent could not have passed 
unchallenyed, as those of Jesus seem to have done. * 

The continued existence in the family of Jesus 
of claims to Davidic descent, such as could hardly 
have originated in His own time, is evidenced by 
Hegesippus (ap. Kus. 472 ut. 20 and 32), who tells 
of repeated AN to involve His collateral 
descendants in trouble with the Roman authorities 
on this account. But the suspicions of even 2 
Domitian were disarmed when two grandsons of 
Jude, the Lord’s brother, were brought before him, 
confessed their Davidic descent (explaining, how- 
ever, that the kingdom of Christ was ‘not temporal 
or earthly, but heavenly and angelic, to appear at 
the end of the world’), gave account of their 
property,~-an undivided 39 acres of land, valued at 
9000 denarii,—and showed their hands calloused by 
lahour. 

It is a fair inference from these facts that the 
Davidic descent of Jesus was in His own day 

ractically undisputed, at least among His personal 
ollowers. What the evidence was on which this 
assumption rested, whether mere oral family 
tradition, or public records, and to what extent 
the basis was trustworthy, is a wholly different 


* Even the passage Jn 742 ig no exception to the rule that 
the objection that He is not of Davidic descent {s never raised 
in NT times to Jesus’ Messianic claims. The speakers (at Jerus. 
accorc!ng to 787) are stranyers to Jesus (848), and merely infer, 
from His speech or otherwise, that He is a Galilwan. This is, 
Indeed, contrary to their notion of Davidic origin, but the 
author presupposes the birth in Bethlehem. 


. 


question, which can be settled only by the careful 
scrutiny of the sources. 

ii, TREATMENT IN THE ECCLESIASTICAL PERIOD, 
—There can be no doubt that from near the begin- 
ning of the 2nd cent., when our first and third 
Gospels began to come into general circulation, the 
Church believed itself in possession of conclusive 
documentary evidence. Kven the collateral de- 
scendants oF the Lord, the so-called dearécuvo, to 
whomJulius Africanus, the contemporary of Origen, 
applied on this subject, had no ane authority to 
pppoe to than the genealogies of Mt and Lk, 
though they added an ancestress or two of doubt- 
ful historicity, and omitted the names Matthat and 
Levi, Lk 3%. Had the two Gospels been in agree- 
ment, the record would perhaps never have been 
disputed, but the discrepancy was too glaring to 
be ignored. Kven before the time of Africanus 
and Origen the incompatibility of the pedigrees 
(7) Stadwvla ray yeveadoy.Ov) had been an occasion of 
derision to many an earlier opponent of Christian- 
ity, whom Celsus, according to Origen (Opera, ed. 
Delarue, i. p. 413), might have named had he been 
better informed. [tis no wonder, then, that from 
the earliest period to which it can be traced, down 
to recent times, the Church has treated this subject 
only defensively, and from the harmonistic stund- 
point. 

The first known harmonist of the Gospels is 
Tatian, a pupil of Justin Martyr. His Diatessaron, 
however, avoided the difficulty by omitting the 
genealogies altogether. Half «a century later 
the problem was courageously confronted by 
Africanus, a careful scholar, for many years bishop 
of Nicopolis (previonsly Emmaus) in Palestine. 
His Letter to Aristides (see Spitta, Der Brief des 
Jul. Africanus, Halle, 1877; Louth. tiel. Sae. il. 
pp. 228-237; Ante-Nicene Fathers, vi. p- 125; and 
Sus, 42 i. 7) proposed a solution of the difficulty 
which quickly gained general acceptance in the 
Church, and ‘ee 12 centuries retained undisputed 
supremacy. The theory was not derived, as 
Eusebius wrongly inferred, from the desposyni, 
but is expressly stated by Africanus himself (§ 5) 
to be ‘unsupported by testimony.’ It assumes a 
levirate marriage (Dt 25° ®) in the case of either 
Jacob or Heli, Joseph’s father according to Mt 
and Lk respectively, the son of the widow by his 
surviving brother being reckoned a son of the 
deceased in one or the other genealogy. This 
explanation requires the further assumption that 
the brothers Heli and Jacob had different fathers. 
The objections are overwhelming. 

1. The theory does not exonerate the evangelists, since one 
pedigree or the other uses terms of filial relationship in a 
fictitious and illegal sense. 2. Granting, against all probability, 
the possible continuance of the levirate law, in the case here 
presupposed—that of uterine brothers—it would not apply 
(Maimonides, Jabom Ve Chalitza,c. 1). 3. Granting even the 
applicability of the assumption in the case of Joseph, it cannot 
reasonably be introduced a second time to account for the fact 
thut Shealtiel, f. of Zerubbabel, is at the same time s. of 
Jechoniag (Mt) and of Neri (Lk). Yet this expedient (so W. H. 
Mill, Pantheistic Principles, p. 165) is Jess absurd than to 
assume, with Augustine (followed by Hottinger and Voss), that 
ut the same period of Jewish history there were two (lottinger 
three) different fathers of Duvidic lineage, each bearing the 
rare name Shealltiel, and having each o son bearing the rare 
naine Zerubbabel. 4. 1f our own certainly more accurate text * 
be followed, instead of that of Africanus, and Matthan and 
Matthat, paternal grandfather of Joseph according to Mt and Lk 
respectively, be identifled, ag is probable, the expedient of a 
levirate marriage by uterine brothers must be introduced, not 
twice only, but three times over. 

Under the weight of such inherent and extreme 
improbabilities the Africanian theory of harmoni- 
zation, after suffering various modifications at the 
hands of later harmonists, has long since broken 
down, and is to-day universally abandoned. 

The alternative harmonistic theory owes ita 
currency to Annius of Viterbo, c. A.D. 1490, and 

* Bee WH, Gr. Test. App. p. 57. 
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was widely accepted in the time of the Reforma. 
tion. It has still an adherent of high repute in the 

rson of the veteran N'T scholar B. Weiss, who 
in his Leben Jesu (i. 205, 2nd ed.) puts it in its most 
favourable light. It assumes that the pedigree of 
Lk is that, not of Joseph, but of Mary, overcoming 
the sense of Lk 3” a» ulds, ws evouttero, Iwahd rot 
"HAel, x.7.4., by various expedients, Thus the clause 
was rendered ‘ being the son (as was supposed of 
Joseph) of Heli,’ t.e. being supposed to be he son of 
Joseph, but being in reality the grandson of Heli; 
or the ro was translated ‘son-in-law’ (so Holmes, 
‘Geneal. of Jesus Christ’ in Kitto’s Encyel.® ; 
Robinson, fdarmony of Gospels, pp. 183-185, et al.), 
or ‘adopted son’ (so Wetstein, pelitsaeh ct al., 
following Auvustine). Weiss (following I*. Gomar, 
de Genel. Christi; J. Lightfoot, lor, Hebr, vol. 
iil, p. 54 [ed. Gandell]; G. J. Voss, de J. Chr. 
Geneal.; and Yardley, The Genealogies of Christ) 
proposes to reyard the names as parallel, not 
consecutive. The list then would be, not a pedi- 
gree at all, but a huge parenthesis between dy vulds 
(v.) and rod Geod (v.*). 


The chief objection to this theory in all {ts forms can hardly 
be more convincingly expressed than by citing the naive 
admission of its advocate, Holmes (in tho art. above mentioned, 
p. 96), of the fatal weakness of ‘all theories,’ meaning harmon- 
watic theories: ‘If it be objected that this table [Lk] is made out 
as literally as the other, in Joseph's name," and that we violate 
the literal statement of the evangelist if we transfer the line to 
Mary, wo answer, that as Joseph cannot have had two fathers, 
which yet the genealogics acem literally to assign to him (Mt 16, 
Lk 823), some explanatory accommodation is necessary to all 
theories.’ 

The confession of violence to the text is not without reason. 
It is incredible that vies can mean both ‘son’ and ‘grandson’ in 
the same breath, as in the firat of the proposed renderings ;f 
equally incredible that in the same connexion rod should stand 
once for ‘son-in-law’ and the other 75 times for ‘son’; while 
the sumuestion that the genealogy is not intended for a gene- 
alogy, but merely a list of names of persons of whom Jesus might 
have been considered the aon, though in reality the Son of God, 
will convince no candid thinker. 

But the proposed theory labours under further diMculties. 
As Plummer well says (op. cit. p. 103): ‘It would have been quite 
out of harmony with either Jewish or Gentile ideas to derive 
the birthright of Jesus from his mother, In the cye of the law 
Jesus was the heir of Joseph: and therefore it is Joseph’s 
descent which is of importance.’ This doubtless accounts for 
ita general rejection by ancient writers. As early as Justin 
Martyr and Protevang. Jacobi, Mary, for obvious reasons, is 
represented as also descended from David; but with two ex- 
ceptions no attempt is made to claim for her either of the 

edigrees. Protev. Jac., in fact, makes hor the daughter of 

oachim and Anna. Trenwus (1. xxi. 5, 9) regards the pedi- 
gree of Mt os a line express excluded from the Messianic 
succession (Jer 2228-30 3630. 31); but this is Joseph's. Jesus is the 
Son of David only through Mary, whose pedigree is given by 
Luke. Victorinus (c. 800) curiously inverts this theory by 
adopting a8 Mary’s the genealogy of Mt.t Cod. D boldly cuts 
the knot by substituting in Lk 32431 the line of Mt, following, 
however, a text seemingly older than our Mt (see Kesch, 7’. wu. O° 
x. 6, pp. 182-201; and Graefe in SX, 1898, 1), 


Confessed violence to the text which he assnmes 
to vindicate is the suicide of the harmonist. Hence 
the only treatment which to-day can come into 
consideration is the critical. 

ili, ‘(TREATMENT BY MODERN Criticism.—Ke- 
conciliation of discrepant sources by suppositions 
within the limits of loyalty to the text and to 
historical probability is, per contra, the first duty 
of rational criticism. It being admitted, therefore, 
that both genealogies are given as Joseph’s, and 
that explanation by resort to the levirate law is 
impracticable, the theory presented by Lord A. C. 
Hervey (Genealogies of our Lord, and art. ‘Geneal. 
of Jesus Christ’ in Smith’s DB*) has much in its 
favour, and is, in fact, the prevailing view among 
English divines. It is also widely accepted in 
modified form among German commentators. 
According to this view 1t was not the intention of 
both evangelists to give an actual pedigree, but 

* Italics in the citation are Dr. Holmes’. 


So Plummer, Com. on Lk., Intern. Scrics, 1896, ad loc. 
See his Commentary on Rev 47-10, 
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only of Lk (Meyer, Holtzmann, ef al., would BLY 
‘the source followed by Lk in his openine chs.’). 
Mt (better, ‘the source from which our evangelist 
derived his genealogy ’) does not trace the order of 
actual descent, but only of t¢hrone-suecession (sv 
already Grotius). Thus Solomon, although not 
the true ancestor of Joseph, is mentioned first as 
heir of the throne of David; then Shealtiel for the 
same reason, thongh he was not actually son of 
Jechoniah, but of Neri (Lk 3°"); then Bliahim, and 
finally Jacob, though neither was a real ancestor 
of Joseph. By thus throwing all the burden of 
inaccuracy upon Mt we may rescue at least the 
possibility of accuracy for Lk. 

In favour of this view it must be allowed that 
Mt’s genealogy is extremely defective, since it 
omits the names Ahaziah, Joash, Amaziah between 
Joram and Uzziah, and gives but six generations 
as against thirteen in Lk between ’ApiovS (=’lovda 
[Lk) =t1nyta [1 Ch 97]) and Matthan (= Matthat 
[Lk]). Barely are the names thus made to cover 
a period of more than 50U years. It is also manifest 
that its author simply follows in an uncritical 
manner the royal succession of the OT from David 


‘down to the last poor shadow of a Davidie king, 


‘Zerubbabel son of Shealtiel’ (1 Ch 3”, zr 2? ete., 
Neh 7? ete., Hag 1! !4 ete,, Zec 4% 7919), But 
it cannot be allowed that our cvangelist by his 
éyévynoev means anything else than actual physical 
descent. Of what significance his edifying com- 
ment on Bathsheba as the mother of Solomon, if 
the reader is not to infer that she is thus an 
ancestress of the Messinh?) That he has embodied 
in his Gospel a current throne-suceession not of his 
own inanufacture is not only @& priori probable, 
but is evident from the apparent blunder in vv.) 22, 
by which the ct eRrateceal? from the carrying 
away into Babylon unto Christ contains not, as 
stated, ‘fourteen generations,’ but thirtcen. It is, 
indeed, easy to cite examples from contemporary 
literature tor the counting of a name twice te 
make out the hebdumad or decad into which gene. 
alogies were usually divided (see Mill, op. cit., 
quoted by Hervey, op. cit. p. 886); but in this case 
more than enough of names were available in 1 Ch 
3!7-19 to make the count correspond to that of the 
first two sections of the table. It is probable, 
therefore, as was already pointed out by Jerome, 
that we have here an instance, on the part of the 
evancelist, of the confusion common in both Gr, 
and Lat. writers (Clem. Al., Ambrose, Africanus, 
Epiphanius, also 1 Es 157) between Jehoiakim 
and Jehoiachin ; for Jehoiachin had no ‘brethren’ 
(Mt 14), but Jehoiakim bad three, two of whom 
did succeed to the throne (Jer 22"), The fow texts, 
however, which insert the clause’ lexovlas dé éyévv nae 
Tov ‘lexovlay, are certainly corrupt, since the read- 
ing is later than Porphyry, who had derided this 
flaw in the genealogy. Ve must therefore dis- 
tinguish between the evangelist, who tinds edify- 
ing significance in the common genealogical device 
of “leah pentane (cf. the genealogies of Gn 4-11 and 
Budde, Bibl. Urgeschichte, p, 90), or in the names 
of Rahab and Bathsheba (so Rabbinic authorities 
cited by Wetstein, in doc.; ef. He 111, Ja 2%), and 
his unknown authority. ‘The former certainly 
supposed himself to be yiving an actual and com- 
plete pedigree of Joseph (see v.!7 raat), not a mere 
throne-succession ; whether the latter so believed, 
or not, must be left in doubt. The list of ten 
names which he inserts between Joseph and Zerub., 
beginning with the last generation mentioned by 
Ch in much altered form, may represent a current 
throne-succession, carrying down the line from 
Zerub. towards the Maccab. period,* taken up 
without more ado as ipso ‘fatto belonging to 


- Cf. the decad of Davididw from Hananiah es. of Zerub. te 
Hodaviah in 1 Ch 319-25 (Haupt’s text). 
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Jesus. Our judgment as to the probable historical 
value of such current lists must be formed in the 
ment of ancient testimony (see below). 

he genealogy of Lk has every appearance of 
resting on more carefully prepared data, as we 
should expect from the evangelist’s painstaking 
method (Lk 1'*); but it is even more certain in 
this case that our author is adapting earlier 
material to his own uses. The pedigree, like the 
story of the infancy to which it probably belonged, 
must have been derived from Pal. sources. To the 
occidental mind, it is true, there would seem to 
be a certain incongruity between the account of 
the miraculous generation and the introduction of 
a pedigree of Joseph. This feeling is apparent in 
the evangelist’s qualifying insertion in 37 ws 
évoultero. It has been argued that even the sources 
used in these preliminary chapters are themselves 
in conflict on this point, the references to Joseph 
as the ‘father’ of Jesus (2°), and the genealogy, 
indicating a point of view different from that of 
the main course of the story. But recent research 
has suggested that, to the contemporary Jewish 
mind, there was no incompatibility. Joseph might 
be not merely the putative or adoptive, but the 
real father of Jesus, at the same time that the birth 
was due solely to ‘the power of the Highest’ (1). 
Isaac, in like manner, was spoken of as ‘God- 
begotten’ (cf. Ro 4!7°* ™, He 11), without any idea 
of denying the reality of his relation to Abraham. 
The ws évoultero is therefore to be attributed to the 
evangelist as against the source. 

It is also a fair inference, from the very object 
of the pedigree, that the source did not carry it 
back beyond Abraham. Hence the extension back 
to Adam is due to the humanitarian bent of the 
evangelist, which is even more appeal in the 
curious addition ro? 6eo9, by which the divine son- 
ship of the race is indirectly taught. Moreover, 
the text followed for these earliest 20 generations 
(10 from Creation to Nouh, 10 from the Flood to 
Abraham) is manifestly the LXX, which alone 

ives the second Cainan (3%), whereas the source 
in 1” cites from an Aramaic version. 

Finally, there is a curious indication in 37 that 
the evangelist has not only (as is probable) changed 
the place of the genealogy, but inverted its eras 
On 387 we have the following comment from 
Plummer (Comm. p. 104): ‘Rhesa, who appears in 
Lk, but neither in Mt nor in 1 Ch, is probably not 
a name at all, but a title, which some Jewish 
copyist(?) mistook foraname. ‘‘Zerubbabel Rhesa,” 
or ‘‘Zerubbabel the prince,” has been made into 
‘‘Zerubbabel (begat) Rhesa.”’ This correction 
brings Lk into harmony with both Mt and1Ch. For 
(1) the Gr. "Iwavdy represents the Heb. Hananiah 
(1 Ch 3'*), ageneration omitted by Mt; and (2) Lk’s 
"Iovda is the same as Mt’s’Afiovd (Jud-a=Ab-jud). 
Again, 'Iovda or ’Afiodd may be identified with 
Hodaviah (1 Ch 3*); for this name is interchanged 
with Judah, as is seen by a comparison of Ezr 3° 
and Neh 11° with Ezr 2@ and 1 Ch 97-4. To have 
caused the mistake, the original form of the gene- 
alogy must of course have been a simple list of 
names in the order Zerubbabel, Rhesa, Joanan, 
etc., and not, as now, Iwavdy roé ‘Pyoa rod Zopo- 
Paper, K.7.d. 


Taking this list of names in the most original form to which 
we can restore it, we observe at once that its form is of the 
same mnemonic type as Mt’s, only, as in the series from Zerub. 
to Jesus in Mt, the commoner system of (double) decads is 
followed. There are proueely 40 names in all between David 
and Christ, of which 20 are pre-exilic and 20 post-exilic. The 
former series begins with Nathan s. of David, the latter with 
Balathiel (=Shealtiel) f. of Zerub., ending with Joseph f, of 
Jesus. The list from Adam to Abraham likewise consists of 20, 
that from Abraham to David being, of course, a tesseradecad. 

Twenty generations is not, indeed, an improbable number for 
the period from David to the Exile (¢. 400 years); but a com- 
parison of Lk 8? with 1 Ch 817-% will show that at least 


four * generations have been omitted between Joanan and Joda; 
hence the number of generations at least is artificial. 


Do the names themselves give any indication of 
being drawn from trustworthy sources? Allowance 
must be made for a probable disposition on the 
part of Ist cent. scribes to assimilate the older 
names to those in current use (e.g. 'lovdd=%)Hha, 
"Twavdy=171339), and possibly (so Hervey, Gene- 
alogies, pp. 36, 90ff.) for a disposition in certain 
families to form names by variations of a common 
root, though this might, with equal plausibility, 
be attributed to the pedigree-makers. Neverthe- 
less, it must be admitted that this list of names 
presents phenomena unparalleled in any authenti- 
cated OT pedigree. There is no indication in the 
names of the OT of the practice referred to in 
Lk 1® (cf. Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 2 ff.). Nor can 
the practice of giving ‘Scripture’ names, so mani- 
festly common in Maccab. times and later, have 
existed to any extent in theearlier period. Hence, 
while there may be nothing strange in the names 
Levi and Joseph, as third and sixth ancestor of 
Joseph f. of Jesus, the series Joseph, Juda, 
Simeon, Levi, as contemporaries of Ahaziah, Joash, 
Amaziah, and Uzziah, is ee Add to these 
the names Matthat (bts), Mattathias (61s), and 
Mattatha, variants upon the root of ‘ Nathan,’ the 
names Nafh]um, Amos, and the fact that out of 
the total of 42 names in Mt and Lk not directly 
taken from the OT there are but 16 which have 
not more or less demonstrable affinity with the later 
‘scriptural’ type, and the result cannot be con- 
sidered favourable to the historical trustworthi- 
ness of the sources. 

iv. EXTERNAL EvipENCE.—In the absence of 
other evidence, the seemingly late character of the 
names of the supposed Davidides of Mt and Lk 
might perhaps be insufficient to justify doubt. 
But the careful investigations of Africanus (op. cit.), 
when compared with the earliest NT treatment of 
the subject, and the further knowledge obtainable 
from Eus. (Qu. ad Steph. iii. 2), and the later Jewish 
theology (see Delitzsch in Ztschr. f. Luth. Theol. 
1860, ill. p. 460) as to current attempts to determine 
the Davidic descent of the Messiah, shed a light 
upon the question of the origin of our pedigrees 
which should not be less welcome because some- 
what unfavourable to their historical trustworthi- 
ness. 

Africanus’ informants were in possession of the pedigrees of 
Mt and Lk, but could give him neither the means of reconciling 
thelr discrepancies nor of establishing the fact requiring to be 
proved, because of the non-existence of public records. That 
such had been kept down to tho time of Herod the Great they 
firmly believed, accounting for their disappearance by a demon- 
atrably apocryphal tale of Herod’s burning them in order to 
conceal own base lineage.t They frankly confessed that the 

edigrees in their possession were mado up is rs ris BiBAev rar 
pespaiv (need Ts pevhueme).$ The BiBres vay nuspoy is doubtless the 
Heb. 0°50 "3%, t.6. Book of Days(=Chronicles); but ‘memory’ 
in the time of Herod, and later, would hardly be of great service 
to determine the descendants of Nathan ben David. e in- 
dustry of pedigree tisking appcars as fouriahing then as to-day, 
and basing iteelf upon the same foibles. ‘A few of the more 
careful,’ says Africanus, immediately after the story of Herod's 
escapade, “having procured private records of their own, either 
by remembering the names, or by getting them in some other 
way from the registers, pride themselves on preserving the 
memory of their noble extraction. Among these are those 
already mentioned, called Desposyni, on account of their con- 
nexion with the family of the Saviour.’ 

If the current pedigrees were indeed of this 
character, we can readily understand the attitude 

* According to LXX, adopted by Kittel In Haupt’s critical 
text, nine, ¢.¢. one entire decad, including Hodaviah. 

+ Herod’s lineage was not base, ag represented (Afric. ad 
Arist. 34), but noble (Jos. Ant. xiv. vii.8). Moreover, the public 
records (which, however, related only to Aaronic families) were 
still in existence in Josephus’ Eime ( sta, $1; of. co Ap. i. 7). 

¢ The bracketed words are supplied from the tr. of Rufinus, 
‘partim memoriter, partim etiam ex dierum libris,’ in accord. 
ance with the context (+s and the statement that the desposyni 
peer rel those who made up their pedigree in this way. 
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of Jesus and the older NT writers toward the 
question of His Davidic descent. He Himself, in Mt 
2241-4 and pera: expressly declines to base His 
Messianic claims on any such trivial and external, 
if not indeed unsafe, foundation. To be considered 
one of the Davidids: was an honour which He 
shared with his elder and younger contemporaries, 
Hillel and Gamaliel; but Jesus and His first 
followers (including St. Paul) on the one side, His 
opponents on the other, are equally content to let 
the question of descent fall into the background, 
which would not have been possible had docu- 
mentary proof either for or against His heirship 
been accessible to either side. ‘The earliest of our 
Gospels, and that which though latest is most 
loftily apostolic in tone, pass by the question of 
Jesus’ descent. One is tempted to find a trace of 
the same disposition in the dpytepeds dyeveaddynros 
of He 7% It is the Palestinian sources of the 
latter part of the century, on which the infancy 
chapters of Mt and Lk are based, which first show 
traces of the assumption that a formal Davidic 
edigree is needful to the demonstration of His 

essianic claims. But we have already observed 
that in these sources there is no consciousness of 
incongruity between tracing the peulgree of Jesus 
through Joseph and the story of His miraculous 
birth. Not until the times of Justin Martyr do we 
find on the side of the orthodox a disposition to 
claim on this account Davidic descent for Mary, 
and on the part of the Ebionites to reject the 
narrative of Jesus’ miraculous birth, not from 
incredulity, but to rescue the doctrine of His 
Davidic descent. 

It is among the Jewish Christians of Palestine 
in the sub-apostolic age, penton among the two 
branches of the desposynt themsclves, one of whose 
seats was at Cochaba, near the centre of Ebionism 
(Epiphan. xxx. 2, 16), the other at Nazara, perhaps 
the centre of the other Jewish Christian sect of 
‘Nazarenes,’ that we must look for the origins of 
our two genealogies. Nor have we far to seek for 
the explanation of their discrepancy. Among the 
current Rabbinic disputes of the lst cent. was the 

uestion whether Messiah’s descent would be of 
the royal line, through Solomon and his successors 
on the throne (Jer 23° 30° 33! 17); or, on account 
of the denunciation and rejection of Jechoniah and 
his seed (Jer 22%: % 36°), through Nathan (Euseb. 
Qu. ad Steph. iii. 2). The first of our pedigrees 
represents the older and simpler idea, Tlie second, 
the later reflection that Messiah’s line could not 
include the series of ungodly kings. Of the com- 
ponent elements of each we can know no more 
until we have more intimate acquaintance with 
the methods of the pedigree-makers of the time. 
We may, however, infer sumething as to the date 
of our evangelists’ work from the manifest interval 
between their construction and their final adoption 
into the story, and from the further fact of their 
construction in decads framed with either Joseph 
or Jesus in view, implying their origin in Christian 
circles. That origin 1s certainly later than when 
Jesus and His immediate followers were goine all 
in their power to detach current expectation from 
these externalities and fix it upon His spiritual 
Messianic claim,—to subordinate the title ‘Son of 
David according to the flesh’ to that of ‘Son of 
God with power according to the Spt of Holiness’ 
(Ro 1-4), . W. BACON. 


GENEALOGY.—Timothy is warned (1 Ti 1‘) not 
to give heed to fables and endless genealogies 
eats wpocéxew pos kal yeveadoylats drepdvros), and 

itus (3°) to avoid foolish questions and genealogies 
(uwpds 8& fnrices Kal yeveadoylas). What were 
these ‘genealogies’? Some Fathers towards the 


end of the second century understood the word to 


refer to the emanations of seons and of angels 
which formed part of the gnosis, or secret know- 
ledge claimed by the Gnostics of their own day 
(see GNOSTICISM). But a parallel phrase in 
Polybius (IX. ii. 1, wept ras yeveadoylas cal ui@ovs) 
refers to the mythological stories which earlier 
historians gathered round the birth and descent of 
their heroes. Similar legends are found in Philo, 
Josephus, and the Book of Jubilees, regarding the 
Jewish patriarchs and their families. And if, with 
Hort (Judaistie Christianity, 135 {f.), we may 
suppose that such genealogical tales had begun to 
creep from the Jewish mto the Christian com- 
munities of Asia Minor, the necessity for such a 
warning to Timothy and Titus will be sufficiently 
understood. 


GENERAL.—1. Once AV uses ‘general’ to 
translate wy, 1 Ch 2754‘The general of the king’s 
army was Joab.’ The most usual tr” is ‘ captain,’ 
which RV prefers, after Gen. and Bishops’. Cov. 
has ‘chefe captayne.’ See CAPTAIN. 

2, As an adj. ‘general’ means ‘common to all,’ 
‘universal,’ as Ad. Est 15? (xowds); 2 Mac 318 
‘Others ran flocking out of their houses to the 
general supplication’ (érl advdnuov lxeriay, AVm 
‘to make general supplication ’ ; RV ‘to make a 
universal supplication’). Latimer (Sermons, ed. 
1684, p. 182) says, ‘The promises of God our 
Saviour are general; they pertain to al] mankind. 
He made a general proclamation, saying, Whoso- 
ever believeth in me hath everlasting life... . 
Also consider what Christ saith with his own 
mouth: Come to me, al/ ye that labour and are 
laden, and I will ease you. Mark here he saith, 
Come all ye; wherefore then should any man 
despair to shut himself from these promises of 
Christ, which be general, and pertain to the whole 
world?’ In He 12% the Gr. word sraviyups is tré 
in AV ‘general assembly,’ and RV retains the 
rendering. ‘The sense is again ‘universal assem- 
bly,’ the adj. ‘general’ penis intended to repre- 
sent the was, ‘all,’ in the word. 

The word wavtyvps (from which comes ‘pane- 

ric,’ a speech at a festival) is found only here 
in NT. In LXX it stands for tin Ezk 46" (EV 
‘solemnities,’ RVm ‘appointed feasts’), Hos 2" 
(EV ‘season’) 9° (AV ‘solemn,’ RV ‘solemn as- 
sembly’); and for sjyy, Am 5% (EV ‘solemn as- 
semblies’). In classical literature it is in frequent 
use to denote a national or general gathering for 
festive (and especially festive and religious) pur- 
poses, as at the Olympic, Isthmian, and Nemean 
games. ‘The éxxAycia was also an assembly of 
the people, but not so distinctively national, and 
rather for political than festive purposes; while 
éopt} signified a feast or festal gathering, but had 
no national character attached to it. It is sur- 
prising, therefore, that y's, which is a general 
religious assembly, and even yy, which is a 
religious though not a national] gathering, are not 
more frequently rendered by wavzyvpis in TXX. 
Cremer suggests that heathen customs were too 
closely associated with this Greek word, and he 
thinks it would not have been used where it has 
been but for the accumulation of Heb. synonyms 
in those four passages (see Cremer, Bibl. Theol. 
Lex. s.v., and Trench, NT Synonyms, p. 5, § 1). 

The choice of this word by the writer of the Ep. 
to the Hebrews is an element in the determination 
of the meaning of the passage in which it occurs, 
one of the most difficult problems in the Epistle. 


There js practically no difference of reading, nupiar cy/av D,* 
and pupiddey vg., for pupa, being probably mupeeeeo fo 
simplify the construction. The difficulty lies in t 
tion. ere are five possible arrangements— 

1. xal peupiden, dyyidev wamyipu; x0) insAncig. sperevéxer 
dwoytypapeptran by oupavols, 


e punctua- 
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‘And to myriads, a general assembly of angels; and to the 
Church of the firstborn whose names are written in heaven.’ 

2, moi pupieciy KyyiAav, Wewnylpl 3 Kei, €.T.A. 

‘And to myriads of angels, a general assembly ; and to the 
Ohurch,’ etc. 

Moses Stuart, Eager, Edwards, and Farrar distinctly prefer 
the first arrangement; Chrysostom, Oecumenius, Theophylact, 
Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Urotius, Hooker, Weiss, Vanghan, 
Thayer, Kay, Westcott, Bripys prctee the second. But the 
meaning is the same, though the punctuation differs; and 
taking the two toyether without the comma, xe pupieciy 
ayyiav warnyup; xe, x.7.d., we get the seise which is adopted 
by Tisch, after all the Gr. MSS which exhibit the connexion of 
words (including AC), the Syr. and Lat. VSS, Origen, Eusebius, 
Basil (multitudinemn angelorum frequentem), Vulg. (nvultorum 
millium angelorum frequentiam et eccleriam primi ivorum, qui 
conscriptt sunt tra culia), Wyc. (‘and (1888 adds to) the multi- 
tude of many thousynd aunyels, and to the chirche of the flrste 
men’), Tind. (‘and to an innumerable sight of angels, and unto 
the congregation of the fyrst. borne sonnes ’) Cov., Matt., Oran., 
Gen., Bish., Rhem., Oltraimare (du chaeur joyeux dea myriades 
d'anges, de Cassemblée des premicrs-nés), Segond, 

B. xoi mupingiv, myyidow Tavyyupls Xi IXXANTIn WpwrTOToxaY, 

‘And to myriads, a general assembly of angela and a congre- 
gation of firstborn.’ That is, myriads both of angels and of 
firsthorn. This is the view of Wolf, Rambach, Griesbach, 
Bengel, Knapp, Réhme, Kuinoel, Tholuck, De Wette, Lach- 
mann, Theile, Bleek, Olshausen, Delitzsch, Trench, Ebrard, 
Alford, Dale, Maclaren, Vm. 

4, xcel pupicow dyyihey; wavnypu xual ixedroia wpetoroxwy, 

‘And to myriads of angels; to tho general assembly and 
Church of the firstborn.’ This is the order of the Elzevirs, 
Beza, Calov, Carpzov, Storr, Joannes Greyoriua, Matthaei, 
Alberti, AV, RV, Kurz, Liddon, Saphir (‘to the general 
assembly of the Church of the firstborn ones’), Liuinemann, 
Hofmann, Cremer (who argues that only because wavtiyupss and 
ixxAyoia both refer to the same company can the presence of 
sesnyupe be accounted for; it ig an assembly, yea a festive one 
—an argument which would have more force if #. followed ix.), 
Ostervald, Angus, Rendall, WH. 

5, wal pupicow ayyirey, wavnyipel Kai ixxAncia wpwTorénmy, 

‘And to myriads of angels, a general assembly and congrega- 
tion of firstborn.’ That is, the angels are both the general 
assembly and the congregation of firstborn. So Davidson (who 
argues forcibly), Moulton, Welzsuacker (und 'DMyriaden von 
Engeln, einer Kestversammlung und Gemeinde von Erst- 
geborenen). 


The adv. ‘generally’ means (1) universally in 
every place, Jcr 48% “here shall be lamentation 
generally upon all the housetops of Moab’ ($s, lit. 
‘all of it’ [see Driver on 2S 2°]; RV ‘every 
where’). Cf. Art. XVIT.(VVVIX. Articles), ‘Fur- 
thermore, we must receive God’s promises in such- 
wise, as they be generally set forth to us in Holy 
Scripture’ (ué nobis in sacris literis generaliter 
proposite: sunt*); Hooker, Heel. Polity, v. lv. 1, 
‘God in Christ is generally the medicine, which 
doth cure the world’; Pr. Bk., Catechism, 
‘How many Sacraments hath Christ ordained in 
his Church? Two only, as generally necessary to 
salvation’; and Chaucer, Z'roilus and Criscyde, 
i. 86— 

‘Tho noyse up roos, whan it was first aspyed, 
Thorugh al the toun, and gencrally was spoken, 


That Calkas traytor fled was, and allyed 
With hein of Greece.’ 


(2) Together, as a whole, 28 17 ‘Therefore 1 
counsel that all Israel be generally gathered unto 
thee’ ("px: Hoxn, LAX curayduevos cuvaxdicera; 
Vulg. Congregatur ad te universus populus Israel ; 
RV ‘ together ’). In this sense Tindale uses ‘in 
general’ (Mapositions, on Mt 6'4), ‘For we must 
have a place to come together, to pray in general.’ 
And from this arose the modern meaning ‘on the 
whole.’ Shaks. makes Bottom say ‘generally,’ 


* On this passaye Gibson remarks (The VXNIN. Articles, ii. 
[1897] 486): ‘The English sounds somewhat ambiguous, but 
there can be no doubt that “ generally” bere means “ uni- 
versally,” t.e. of God’s promises as applying to all men, and 
not, a8 the Calvinistic party asserted, only to a particular class, 
consisting of a few favourites of Heaven, This interpretation 
ia rendered certain by the corresponding passage in the 
Reformatio Legum, where God's promises to the good, and 
threats to the evil, are spoken of as generaliter proposites in 
Hioly Scripture. The same interpretation was pointed out by 
Baro in his Concto ad Clerum in 1596, in the controversy when 
the Lambeth articles were first projected ; and was also asserted 
racer the Puritans by Bishop Bancroft at the Hampton Court 

onference. Thus the clause directly condemns the theory of 
particular redemption.’ 
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‘as a whole,’ when he means just the opposite, 
‘individually,’ Mids. Night’s Dream, 1. u. 2— 
‘You were best to call them generally, man by man.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

GENERATION.—i. ‘Generation’ is used in AV 
to tr. 1. W19 dér; Aram. 17 ddr, Dn 4°; LXX yeved, 
ete. ; Vulg. generatio, etc, Dér is used («) generally 
for a period, especially in the phrases dér wadhér, 
etc., of limitless duration ; past, Is 518; future, Ps 
10°; past and future, Ps 102"; (6) of all men living 
at any given time, Gn 6"; (c) of aclass of men with 
some special characteristic, Pr 304-4 of four genera- 
tions of bad men; (d) in Is 38'? and Ps 49” dér is 
sometimes taken as ‘dwelling-place.’ 2. nirbta, 
téledhéth, from yaladh, ‘beget’ or ‘bear children,’ 
LXX yéveow, yevéoes; Vuly. generationes. Téleé- 
dhéth is used in the sense BE (a) genealogies, Gn 5}, 
figuratively of the account of creation, Gn 2*; also 
(6) divisions of a tribe, as based on genealogy, 
télédhéth occurs only in the Priestly Code, in 
Ru 418 and in 1] Ch. 3. yeved in same sense as 
1. (a), Col 178; as 4. (6), Mt 2484. 4, yéveors = 2. (a), 
Mt 1’, an imitation of LXX use of yéveows for 
nivia. B. -yévyqua, ‘oflspring’=1. (c). 6. yévos, 
race =1, (c). 

ii. l'eved was also loosely used in Greek as 
‘generation’ in English, of a period of about 30 
to 33 years, e.g. ‘Three generations of men make a 
hundred years’ (Herod. 11. 142). But there is no 
probable instance of such usage in the Bible. OT 
texts, such as Gn 15168) Job 4216 are cited in 
favour of it only under a misapprehension. 

LITERATURR.—Oaf, Heb, Lex. 8. Wand ninPin, and Thayer: 
Grimm, N7’ Lex. 8. yevse, ete. W. HW. BENNETT. 


GENERATION.—In the phrase ‘generation of 
vipers,’ which occurs in Mt 37 12% 23% Lk 37, the 
Greck tir4 ‘generation’ is yervfuara (plu. of 
yévynua, which in the best texts occurs only in 
those places, elsewhere yévyua), a totally different 
word from yeved, which is so often tr4 ‘generation’ 
in KV, In fact, yervjuara means ‘olfspring’; and 
as this meaning belonged once to ‘generation’ 
also, it could stand as its representative. ‘Thus 
Bp. Hall, Works (1634), i. 781, ‘Of the Deluge’— 
Tirese mariages did not beget men, sv much as 
wickednesse, from hence religions (sic) husbands 
both lost their piety, and gained a rebellious and 
godlesse generation’; and Shaks. Lear, 1. i. 119— 

‘He that makes his generation messes 
To gorge his appetite.’ 
‘Generation of vipers’ comes from Tindale, whom 
the versions mostly follow. Gen. NT’ has ‘ of- 
springes of vipers’ in Lk 3’, and Rhem. NT ‘ vipers 
broodes’ throughout. 

In Mt 1! ‘The book of the generation of Jesus 
Christ,’ the Gr. is yéveots, which is used also in 118 
(EV ‘birth,’ RVm ‘generation’), Lk 14 (EV 
‘birth’), as well as Ja 14 3%, and the meaning is 
probably ‘birth’ here also, though all the ver- 
sions have ‘generation.’ Cf. Bp. Hall, Works, 
li. 104, §I cannot blume that philosopher who, 
undertaking to write of the hidden miracles of 
nature, sperds most of his discourse upon the 
poneralion and formation of man; Surely we are 

carefully and wonderfully made; but, how much 

greater 1s the miracle of our spirituall regenera- 
tion’; and White, Selborne, xl., ‘The threads 
sometimes discovered in eels are perhaps their 
young: the generation of eels is very dark and 
inysterious.’ 

Still another word is tr4 ‘generation’ in 1 P 2° 
‘But ye are a chosen generation’ (yévos éxdexrdy, 
RV ‘an elect race’). fs this sense Mandeville, 
Travels, 140, ‘This Machomete regned in Arabye, 
the Zeer of oure Lord Jhesu Crist 610; and was 
one of the Generacioun of Ysimael.’ Wye. (1388) 
has ‘a chosen kyn.’ J. ILASTINGS. 
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GENESIS.— 
Introduction. 
j. Contents. 
ij. Plan and Unity. 
iil, Composite Structure. 
iv. Component Sources of the Narrative. 
v. Historical Value. 
vi. Religious Teaching. 
Literature. 

The Jews divided their sacred books into three 
roups—the Law (or Zorah), the Prophets (or 
ebium), and the Writings (or Acthubim). Of these 

the Law (or Zorah), which corresponded to our 

Pentateuch, was divided into five portions or books, 

probably for greater convenience in use and refer- 

ence; and hence the Rabbis sometimes spoke of 
these books as ‘ the five fifths of the Torah.’ Their 
first book was the same as our book ‘Genesis,’ 
and was called by a title consisting of its opening 
word Beréshith (=‘In the beginning’) In the 

Septuagint version it was called ‘Grenesis,’ yéveocs 

(‘ begetting,’ ‘ origin,’ ‘ generation’), a word which 

occurs in the rendering of 24 airy 7 BIBXos yevecews 

ovpavot cal ys. This title was adopted and trans- 
literated in the Lat. translation, and so passed into 
general use in Western and Eastern Churches alike. 

i. CONTENTS.—Genesis beyvins with an account 
of the creation of the world. A survey of the 
whole book shows us a division into two unequal 
portions, one (chs. 1-11) dealing with primeval, the 
other and longer portion (chs. 12-50) dealing with 

PETE history. In both these portions we 

lave mention of five distinct ‘generations’ (¢élé- 

dhoth nvbin), which represent, as it were, successive 
staves in the progress of the narrative. In the 
pumueyas history are the ‘generations’ of (1) the 

leaven and the earth, chs. 1-4; (2) Adam, 5-68; 

(3) Noah, 69-9; (4) the sons of Noah, 10!-11°; 

(5) Shem, 111-5, In the patriarchal history are 

the ‘generations’ of (1) Terah, chs. 117-25", 

(2) Ishmael, 25'°-18; (3) Isanc, 25-35; (4) Esau, 

36; (5) Jacob, 37-50. It must not be supposed that 

the number of these ‘ generations’ is accidentally 

ten. The number ten was regarded as symbolical 
of completeness; and there can be little doubt that 
the enumeration of the ten tables of ‘ generations’ 
was intended to denote the completion of the 
primitive period. The twelve sons of Jacob, who 
in Genesis are removed into Kyypt, have become 
in Exodus twelve tribes, and the family of Jacob 
has grown into the nation of Israel. The Bk. of 

Genesis gives the traditions respecting the be- 

ginnings of the world, of man, of the nations, and 

of the people of Israel. It brings the people of 

Israel to the close of the patriarchal age, to the 

threshold of their history as a nation. 

ii. PLAN AND Untry.—The plan upon which the 
book is constructed is quite casy to recognize. The 
history of the Israelite people is traced from the 
three epochs, (a) the Creation, (6) the Flood, (c) the 
call of Abraham. An account is given of the three 
patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The story 
of Abraham is given at some length; that of 
Isaac is dismissed very briefly; that of Jacob 
is inerged in the life of Joseph, through whose 
instrumentality the sons of Jacob are brought into 
Egypt. The end of the book leaves the Israelites 
sojourning in Egypt, after the death of Joseph. 

‘he narrative 1s continued in the Bk. of Exodus. 

The Bk. of Genesis contains the first portion of 

the historical narrative which runs continuously 

from Genesis to the end of the Bks. of Kings. 

The book, therefore, presents an obvious unity 
of design; and the manner in which parenthetical 
and subsidiary material is introduced but never 
permitted seriously to impair the general thread of 
the work, shows artistic skill and a considerable 
degree of literary self-control. 


ni. COMPOSITE STRUCTURE.—But it would be a. 


mistake to let the unity of plan which distinguishes 
the book conduce to the supposition that its literary 
structure is homogeneous. ‘J‘he Hebrew chronicles 
and histories are all of them composite works. 
Like many of the medieval chronicles and histories 
they are compiled from different sources, from 
materials of different ave. The extracts are woven 
together so as to produce & consecutive narrative. 
But it is generally not difficult to distinguish the 
points at which the diflerent sections are pieced 
tovether. The similarity of style, in certain 
sections of the narrative, combined with marked 
dissimilarity from the style in other sections, has 
enabled scholars to class together the portions 
which may be sete to one or other literary 
source. In doing this it is easy to let conjecture 
run too far, and to exaggerate the importance of 
minutue in discriminating between different. layers 
in the strata. But within certain limits the 
analysis of the distribution of the Bk. of Genesis 
has now been carried out with a preat degree of 
agreement between the principal scholars of all 
schools. For while scholars may not be agreed as 
to the date to which these sources should be 
assigned, there is no disputing the fact of the 
family resemblance of certain portions of the book, 
and the necessity of explaining the resemblances 
by the af teateny of compilatory origin. 

From the time (1753) when Astrue, the French 
physician, first inferred, from the intermittent in- 
terchange of the sacred names Elohim and Jahweh, 
that different documents had been eniployed in the 
composition of Genesis, critics have carried on this 
branch of investigation with the utmost patience 
and minuteness. It is now generally admitted 
that the distinctive use of the divine name is only 
one criterion amongst many by which the vocabu- 
lary of certain portions in the book can be shown 
to differ from that of others; and, further, that a 
difference of literary treatment and of religious 
tone can be recognized side by side w'th that of 
phraseology and diction, 

The idea that such a view is based upon mere 
theorizing or hair-splitting fancifulness 13 finally 
abandoned. So far as the composite character of 
the literary structure of Genesis is concerned, the 
main conclusions of criticism may be suid to be 
established. Among the causes which necessitate 
the hypothesis that different documents were used, 
may be classed (a) varying accounts of the same 
thing, ¢.g. of the Creation, chs. 1 and 2 ; the number 
of animals that went into the ark, and the duration 
of the Flood, chs. 6 and 7; explanations of the 
names Beersheba 21% 26°, Bethel 28!% 1 35 15 
Israel 32” 35; of the sale of Joseph by his 
brethren to Ishmaelites and Midianites, ch. 37: 
(0) apparent discrepancies, e.g. Abralam’s famil 
after Saral’s death, in extreme old ave 25", ef. 
1717 18; the age of Sarah 17!7 and 12!! 203; of 
Isanc as described in 27) 2 % 1% 4 and 264 35%; the 
names of Esau’s wives 26 289 and 36753; Joseph’s 
Kyvyptian master in 37” and 39!'-40*: (c) the repeti- 
tion of the same event, or of different traditions o 
similar events, e.g. the origin of Isaac’s name 1727 
1812 218 of Edom’s 25” and ™®, of Issaehar’s, 
Zebulun’s, and Joseph’s ch. 30; and the similar 
occurrences In 12% Qo Qg7T, 

There is no need here (see HEXATEUCH) to re- 
capitulate the arguments by which it has been 
demonstrated that the structure of the first six 
books of the Old Testament is a compilation from 
different literary sources. ‘There was a time,’ says 
Delitzsch,‘ when the horizon of Pentateuch criticism 
was bounded by Genesis and the beginning of 
Exodus. We now know that the mode of com- 
position found in Genesis continues to the 34th 
chapter of Deuteronomy. It extends, moreover, 
beyond Dt 34, and continues in the Bk. of 
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Joshua. ... And this Hexateuch also is only a 
component part of the great historical work in five 
parts (viz. Moses, Joshua, J udges, Samuel, Kings), 
extending from Gn 1 to 2K 265, of which the 


Pentateuch forms one’ (Delitzsch, New Comm. on 


Gen. vol. i. pp. 46, 47). 

The biblical student finds in the composite 
structure a sufficient and satisfactor 
accounting for the numerous minor discrepancies 
and difficulties in the Bk. of Genesis witioh have 
often given occasion for perplexity and doubt, and 
have too often led to forced and disingenuous 
methods of exeesis. 

iv. Tig COMPONENT SOURCES OF THE NARRA- 
TIVE.—The following describes roughly the general 
conclusions of modern criticism. Genesis consists 
of a consecutive narrative welded together by a 
compiler designated R, out of three main docu- 
mentary sources designated by critics P (the 
Priestly Code), J (the Jahwist), and E (the 
Elohist). 


(a) Of these three principal sources the one most 


easily distinguished is P. For, though the frame- 


work of the narrative preserved from the P source 


ig somewhat meagre, its style and characteristics 
are very marked. Certain leading events are given 
by it in great detail, e.g. the Creation, the De uge, 
the Covenant with Noah, and the Covenant with 
Abraham. The chronology is carefully observed ; 
periods of most remote times are reckoned in years 
with precision; and brief summaries of other 
events are given (c.g. 10. 25!%); or their recollec- 
tion is preserved by means of genealogies (5. 11° 
354"), §'The history [in P] advances along a well- 
defined line, marked by a gradually diminishin 
length of human life; by the ravelation of Go 
under three distinct names, Elohim, El Shaddai, 
and Juhweh; by the blessing of Adam and its 
characteristic conditions; and by the subsequent 
covenants with Noah, Abraham, and Israel, each 
with its special ‘“‘sign,” the rainbow, the rite 
of circumcision, and the Sabbath, Gn 918 171, 
Ex 318? (Driver, LOT® p. 127). 

P is also characterized by an avoidance of an- 
thropomorphisms. There is no mention of angels 
or of visions in sleep. God is described as ‘appear- 
ing’ (Gn _ 17)-72-3 3513 48%), and as ‘speaking’ 
(Gn 1% 68 7! 8191); but, as compared with the 
other writers whose materials are incorporated in 
the Pentateuch, P is conspicuously guarded and 
scrupulous in his references to the Deity against 
any approach to familiar or irreverent description. 

‘he narrative of P is somewhat formal and pre- 
cise. It abounds in phrases and expressions which 
are not elsewhere found. 

The following are some of the interesting traits of the P 
narrative which may be noted here :— 

(1) Divine Name.—Except in 17} 211, Elohim, not Jahwoh, is 
used ag the name of God; and these two exceptions are prob- 
ably due to the comptes or to later copyists. God Is revealed 
to the patriarchs as E1 Shaddai (Gn 17! 288 8511 488, ef. 3x 63), 

(2) Proper Names.—In P ‘the sons of Heth’ (AN 3) is always 
used (Gn 238. 6. 7. 10. 16 2610 2746 49:2), never ‘Hittites’ (O°AN), as 
in J and E. P has ‘Kiriath-arba’ for ‘Hebron’ (Gn 232 8527), 
and Paddan-aram (Gn 2620 9g2. 5.6.7 118 3318 35. 2 4615) for the 
region called in J (Gn 241°) Aram-naharaim, The mention of 


Machpelah occurs only in the P narrative (Gn 239-17.19 259 
4980 5018), ’ ¢ 


(3) Among the words and phrases characteristic of P may be 
mentioned the following, which are found in Genesis :-— 

ANY ‘possession,’ Gn 178 234 3648 4711 4930, 

‘38 80 times (pix once, Gn 234), 

WW? (¥9°5>) ‘flcsh’ (‘all flesh’), Gn 612.18 716. 16 g17 gi1. 18.17, 

yg ‘expire,’ Gn 617 721 258 3529, 

YY} ‘eced,’ Gn 99 177 8512 466 484, 

IRD IND ‘very exceedingly,’ Gn 719 172, 

MPH Gn 1712 18 9818, 

nopyo (6.9. om ninpwind ‘according to thelr families’), Gn 819 
105. 2. 81, 
Ayo ON Oyy ‘the self-same day,’ Gn 718 1723. 26, 
RQ }) 779 ‘ be fruitful and multiply,’ Gn 122 % gi7 gl. 7.17, 


means of 


W137 ‘ possessions,’ Gn 125 186 318 367, 
pw ‘swarm,’ Gn 120. 21 721 g17 97, 
nindin ‘ generations.’ 


There is general agreement among critics as to 
the passages in Genesis that were taken by the 
compiler from the P document. These are— 

}}_O4 51-28. 80-32 69-22 4 (portions) gl. 3a. 8b-5, 18a. 14-19 
Q}-17. 23. 29 10!-?- 20, 22. 28. 81. 92 ] | 20-37- 81. 32 ]Qav. 5 13° 1lb. 128 
16514 8. 15. 16 1 ee 19” YARLE 2b-5 23, Q57-1ls. 12-17. 19. 20. 36b 
2634 80 2746_249 29%. 28 3118 33188 34 (portions) 359% 
15. 22b-29 39 (very largely) 37}: 28 4148 4(58-27 475. 6s. 7-11. 
27b, 28 4983-6. 7 49}4- 28b-33 5012. 13. 

(65) When the P portions of the narrative have 
been removed, there remains a large portion of 
Genesis which critics have called ‘prophetic,’ as 
distinguished from ‘priestly,’ being clearly separ- 
able from P in language and in treatment of 
narrative, 

But this large portion of prophetic writing has 
also been conclusively shown to be, not homogene- 
ous, but to consist of two main threads of narra- 
tive which to a great extent must have covered 
the same ground, and which a compiler combined 
in the form of a consecutive narrative. There 
were therefore two original documents (J and E) 
independent of one another, which, being welded 
together, formed a distinct work, JE, which was 
afterwards combined with P by the final redactor. 
As to the relative priority of these two documents, 
scholars are hardly yet in absolute agreement. 
But, at the present day, opinion inclines to the 
view that the document, which has as one of its 
characteristics the use of Jahweh (Jchovah) for 
the divine name, and has therefore been entitled 
the ‘Jahwist’ (=J, for short), is the earlier in 
date; and that the other, which on account of its 
use of Elohim for the sacred name (until Ex 3", 
when the name was revealed to Moses) is called 
the Elohist (=E, for short), can be only very 
slightly later. In determining what that date 
must have been, we are enabled, by the evidence 
of the languave, to discern that both J and E 
belong to the best period of Hebrew literature, 
free from the obscurity of the early and from the 
insipidity of the later ave. 

The resemblance of these two documents to one 
another in their contents, and their difference in 
style and language, may best be illustrated by a 
comparison of the parallel narratives in Gn 20 and 
26, and in the accounts of the patriarchs Jacob 
and Joseph. 

J contuins some of the most striking descrip- 
tions in all Genesis; and there is prelay no 
Hebrew writing which in beauty of narrative, 
vigour, simplicity, and artistic skill can be con- 
Biderea to surpass this document. To it we owe 
the preservation of the famous stories of the Garden 
of Eden; of Cain and Abel; of Abraham and the 
three angelic visitors; of Sodom and Gomorrah ; 
of the mission of Ehezer, the servant of Abraham ; 
of Judah and Tamar ; of Judah’s intercession with 
Joseph. 

Throughout his narrative, the writer of J keeps 
prominently in view the spiritual and moral pur- 

ose with which he indites his records of old time. 

tis in this respect that he occupies the position 
of a ‘prophet’; he interprets the truths that 
underlay the history of the past, and explains 
Gow dealings in the world and with His chosen 

eople. 
se eis penetrated by the thought of Jehovah’s 
mercifulness, long-suffering, and covenant faithful- 
ness. He delights to trace the successive stages 
in the development of faith. It is he who tells how 
Abraham ‘believed in the Lord, and He counted 
it to him for righteousness.” ... The Jahwist 
appears, in fact, to survey the field of history with 
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the eye of mature epinivaal experience; in the 
lowly beginnings of Hebrew history he discerns 
the divinely intended consummation—the ultimate 
purpose which from the first filled the incidents of 
ordinary life with solemn significance (Gn 19%" 
16)2 19314. 25 25H. 49°H-).? (Ottley’s Bampton Lectures, 
1897, pp. 119, 120). 


Among the characteristic features of J’s writing the following 
deserve special mention :—~ 

(1) The use of Jahweh (3°) as the name of God.—Not, of 
course, that the word Elohim was not known or used by him; 
he does use it for the 1 deals: of putrod cing a@ comparison be- 
tween the human and the divine (Gn 3228. 81 3310), or when he 
representa a non-Israelite speaking of the Deity to an Israelite, 
or an Israelite to a non-Israelite (Gn 20!8 408 4116. 25. 28. 82 4320), 
He puts it into the mouth of the serpent (Gn 82). The name 
Jahweh, on the other hand, In hig narrative, is known to the 
patriarchs and used by them; and the writer is not apparently 
aware of the tradition that the name was first revealed to 
Moses, as recorded in Ex 3. To an English reader, his use of 
the sacred name appears an anachronism, or a not unnatural 
anticipation of later general usage. 

(2) J’e use of words and phrases may be illustrated by~ 

MONS, lit. ‘as thou comest to,’ Gn 1019 dts etc, 

“Ty °Z Gn 4320 4418 (cf, Ex 410. 13), 

]5. sy ‘ find favour,’ Gn 68 183 826 338. 15 etc. 

309 AyYY Gn 2412 14 49 (used also by BE, Gn 2018 2123 4014), 

yi! (euphemistic use), Gn 41. 17. 45 198 2416 3926, 

[3¥°) (Hiph.) Gn 3088 3316 439 472, 

b bp Gn 1833 2415. 19. 19. 22, 

"> Gn 192 24%, 

OY Gn 2621 (cf. Ex 89 23 928 1027), 

OVA Gn 223 1882 29846 3020 4630; ap¥ for ‘the younger,’ 
Gn 2623 4333 43814, 

ngoy ‘maid-servant’ (not 7px), Gn 165 307 ete. 

Hpwit Gn 1816 19%, 


(8) Grammar.—A preference for verbal suffixes, instead of nx 
with suffixes. 

Phrases such ag ‘and it came to pass,’ *) 7), WHI MN). 

Emphatic uso of @! and nx, 

Fondness for particles. 

Use of precative §}. 


The ponone of Genesis which are generally 
( 


assigne by critics to J are as follows :— 
4 428 §+9 g)-3 71-5. 12. 18b. 17. 22, 23 2b. 8a. 6-13. 18b. 30-22 


Q18-27 1 (8-1. 21. 24-80] 1-9. 28-90] Ql-da, 6-20] gl-5. 7-21a, 12b-18 
16)»: 2. 4-14 18!—] 928: 30-38 PARLS 2a. 33 920-24 O4'_95 8. Tb. 18. 
21-268. 27-34 2G 1-38 (exc. 16. 18) D7 1-45 (maiuly) 210. 13-16. 19 092-14, 
19-35 (exe. 28b. 29) 3(j1-23 (mainly). 24-42 31. 8 (25-27. 88-40). 46. 48-50 
3924-14. 23-32 331-17 34(largely) fal. 22a (3631-38) 3712-36 (partly) 
38. 39. 4238-4434 4623475 19-26. 27a, 20-31 4Q1b-28e 51-11. 14, 

The majority of critics incline to the view that J 
was composed by a dweller in the Southern king- 
dom ; and it is pointed out in support of this view 
that the dwelling-place of Abraham, and possibly 
also of Jacob, is, according to J, Hebron, and that 
the leader of Joseph’s brethren is Judah and not 
Reuben. Such arguments are obviously precarious ; 
but the alternative opinion, that the writer be- 
longed to the Northern kingdom, as Kuenen main- 
tains, does not rest on any more convincing proofs. 

(c) The E document in Genesis, like the J docu- 
ment, has preserved many of the most interesting 
features of the patriarchal narrative. To use 
Driver’s phrase, its narrative ‘is more ‘“‘ objec- 
tive,” less consciously tinged by ethical and 
theological reflexion than that of J.2. We owe 
to it, however, the mention of many of the most 
striking details to be found in the book. Tor 
instance, the traditions preserved in connexion 
with particular localities in Palestine are in E 
chronicled with minuteness, e.g. the sacrifice on 
Mt. Moriah (22), the pillar at Bethel (28), and 
that at Gilead (31%), the altar at Bethel (35): *”), 
and Rachel’s burying-place (35°). The story of 
Joseph is largely narrated from the sources which 
E preserved ; and it is to E that we are indebted 
for the record of the Philistine names Ahuzzath 
and Phicol (21%), and the Egyptian names Potiphar 
(37%), Zaphenath-paneah and Asenath (41). 
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The most important sections from E embrace 
Abraham’s relations with Abimelech in 20 and 21, 
the expulsion of Hayar and Ishmael 20°%-*!, the 
sacrifice of Isaac 22))¥, Jacob’s flight from Haran 
and his league with Laban 31, and the story of 
Joseph as related in 40. 41. 42 und 45, 

It may be noticed that E makes frequent men. 
tion of the means of divine revelation, whether by 
dream (e.g. 20° 2113 22) 28!! 314 37% 40) or by thie 
ministration of angels (e.g. 2117 224 281%), «Ile 
interprets in a religious spirit what he records, 
and aims at bringing ont the didactic significance 
of events, ¢.g. Gn 50°’ (Ortiey, BL p. 119). 

Among the characteristics of E’s style, the following deserve 
novice -— 

(1) The name for God is ‘ Elohim’ (O'R). The sacred name 
M1', according to EF, was first revealed to Moses. Accordingly 
it ia not employed by E until after Ex 3!4, Other names are 
also employed by him, as ‘ KE)’ Se (Gn 3320 367 463) and ‘ Adonai’ 
‘p78 (Gn 204), 

The name ‘Jacob’ is preferred by KH, even after the narrative 
in Gn 82 with its account of the origin of the name Israel. 


(2) Use of words and phrases— 

ninin-by Gn 2111. 25, 

PON Grn 424 38 4429, 

Mex, not ANHY, Gn 2017 2110. 12. 18 398 3133, 

bys (vb. and noun) Gn 203, 

Get Gn 4511 4712 5021, 

337 Gn 209. 6 3128, 

Archaic words preserved in E— 

APR Gn 20!2, 

}2, Subst. =‘ position,’ Gn 4013 4128, 

adj.=' honest,’ Gn 4211. 19. 31.34, 

ori Gn 817. 41. 

IND Gn 408-9 418. @ 

(3) Grammatical usages— 

(a) A marked preference for the use of nX with the pronom. 
suffix instead of attaching the suffix to the verb. 

(b) Rare uses of the Infinitive— 

a7) for ny), Gn 464, 
wy nivy, Gn 3123 5020, 
SN Gn $8), 

(c) The connexion of loosely attached passages by such 
phrases ag APN O°N77T IN IN Gn 221 40! 431, 

And the colloquial and somewhat redundant phrases pro- 
fixed to the interchange of speech, ég. ‘And .. . said (or, 
called), and he answered, Here am I,’ etc., Gn 221.7. 12 eto, 

The chief portions of the narrative assigned to 
E are the following (and it will be observed that 
they are first to be identified in the story of Abra.- 
ham); 15 (portions, according to some scholars), 
€.9. parts of vy./s 2 3. 6 Ayl-r? 218-82 66)T- Ne 19 Ail. 22. 
17. 18. 20-22 OO1. 15-18 30) (portions), 3] 2 4-87. (exe. 18h) 3098. ISb-29 
33 5b. 18b-20 351-8 16-20 Bebe ldu. 18. 10. 22-24, 28a. 280-80. 86 
40 (showing some influence of J) 412° 5-57 491-37 
451-465 48}. 2. 8-23 5Qio-26, 

That E represents an Ephraimitic tradition is 
the generally accepted opinion, This is based 
upon the prominence — ees in its narrative to 

aces and persons with which tradition in the 
Northern kingdom would presumably be closer in 
sympathy than tradition in the Southern. Joseph, 
the father of Ephraim, is the most conspicuous 
personage in the narrative; and Reuben, not 
Judah, is the foremost of his brethren. Bethel 
and Shechem, both sacred places in the Northern 
kingdom, are particularly mentioned in KE. The 
sojourn of Abraham is not at Hebron, but at 
Beersheba aud Gerar ; that of Jacob, at Beersheba 
and Shechem. 

(2) The work of combining JE and P is attri- 
buted to the redactor or redactors (R), who ‘chose 
from his sources what was most suited to the plan 
of his work.’ His method is thus adinirably and 
succinctly described by Spurrell; ‘Sometimes he 
merely takes small extracts from one document 
(e.g. 447-4 6}-4 3052-4, merely small portions of fuller 
accounts), or notices individual points (eg. 11” 
Jiska mentioned; 20 the relationship between 
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Abram and Sarai, cf. 2877 (see 357] 4877). At other 
times the portions taken from the documents are 
quoted in full, and for the most part are verbally 
transferred from the original (¢.g. the narratives 
in P up to 11%), and sometimes, again, whole 
assages from one document are omitted, possibly 
beasuse they were at variance with the accounts 
iven by the others (see in P the brief accounts in 
Piz , the omission of the introduction to the 
history of Abram, previous to ch. 12; of the 
divine manifestation to Isaac, see 35!; of the 
sojourn of Jacob in Paddan-aram; of all the 
history of Joseph prior to Jacob’s arrival in Egypt). 
Frequently extracts from J are given in an abridged 
form, in order that P may be reported more fully 
(cf, 25 4%! the Story of Creation, and the Table 
of Nations, J), and 16/5! 212 g57f. 394 35°83. P, Else- 
where, however, in the story of the patriarchs the 
extracts from J are abridged in favour of E. With 
the exception of the history of Joseph, E contains 
(from ch. 20 onwards) fewer passages which are 
verbally eee Usually the portions in E are 
expanded by notices from J, or anything worth 
recording in E is incorporated into the narrative 
of J. When combining his sources, the compiler, 
as far as possible, or as far as he deemed necessary, 
appears to have taken the narrative verbally from 
each and inserted both in his book (ef. ch. 2f. 
side by side with 1, ch. 27 side by side with 26%: 
and 28'*; 4897 side by sido with 48%), Else- 
where, as, for example, where the event need only 
be quoted from one document (eg. the birt 
or death of any person), he selects his account 
from one source, even though the same event be 
recorded in more than one document. In other 
eases the compiler found two accounts in the 
documents before him, agreeing in the main but 
differing in details; he would then weave one 
acaount into the other, omitting from each what 
could not be reconciled, and choosing from both 
what best suited the plan of his work (cf. chs. 
7f. 10. 16. 25. 27-37. 39-50). It was not always 
possible, without further revision, to place side by 
side or to weld together the individual extracts 
from two or three sources. So it was necessary 
to eliminate what was contradictory from one or 
other of the documents (e.g. 2174 explanation of 
Ishmael’s name, 328 of Mahanaim, 33 of Peniel, 
of, 31°), or to insert here and there small additions 
or remarks in order to fill up gaps and remove 
contradictions, So 4% 10% 21) 61s. 15. 18 359 375b. Bb. 
39}. ® 4314 461, To the desire to produce a readable 
whole, may be attributed the accommodation 
necessary to preserve consistency in the use of 
the names Abram and Sarai in all passages 
revious to ch. 17, of the double name Yahweh- 
“lohim in chs. 2-3; also the change of Elohim 
into Yahweh in 17! 21’. Another expedient was 
frequently employed with the same object in view, 
viz, transposing entire portions of the narrative 
(so j}1-9 ] 10-20 OH St. 1b O52. 47iatt.) or of brief 
notices (80 2° 31-5 37° etc.), consequently R 
was obliged to insert all kinds of small additions ; 
cf, 1! 918 131 8% 946, In other passages the sources 
are loosely combined (e.g. 77-22 157 316) ch, 
36. 468%), the compiler now and then making 
additions of his own to bring the documents into 
harmony (¢.g. 21% 274 355 462-2), Explanatory 
glosses are also found (e.g. 20'§ 31°7 35°, and ch. 
14, where they are numerous), some of which may 
be due to a Jater corrector. All kinds of little 
additions occur, which are probably not derived 
from the sources themselves, but were inserted, 
either when the sources were welded toyether into 
one work, or some time after this. These inser- 
tions were added partly to explain the object of 
the narrative (1519-18 2915-18 2630-5), nartly to make 
it harmonize with statements occurring clsewhere 
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(25'8" 35°, perhaps 4%), and partly to introduce 
new notices, or new phases of tradition which were 
not mentioned in the three chief documents (10? 
328 ; perhups 2-14 and in 10!4; 112» 31> 157 993, 
etc.). Sometimes possibly use was also made of 
materials taken from other sources than J, E, and 
P (e.g. perhaps in ch. 14),’—Spurrell, Genesis’, pp. 
lxi-lxii. hether the work of combining the 
narratives of J and E was effected by one writer, or 
was the result of a gradual process directed and 
influenced by a group or succession of ‘prophetic’ 
men, must be left to conjecturo. Some scholars, 
however, are prepared to give an unhesitating 
reply. ‘That the compiler of JE was a Judean 
is clear,’ says Fripp, ‘from 223, where he has sub- 
stituted ‘‘ Moriah” for some Ephraimite name; and 
that he was not far removed from the Deuterono- 
mist we may see in 18! 38-88, in the kindred pas- 
sages 1316 15, 1619 1818 2917. 18 964 3913 (of, Dt 1° 1022 
28"), and still more plainly in 26°’ (The Composition 
of the Book of Genesis, p. 18). 

v. THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE BooK.— 
Doubtless, the views that are held upon the hiss 
torical character of Genesis depend in great measure 
upon the conception which is entertained of ‘in. 
spiration.” The book itself makes no claim to 
being in any way supernaturally furnished with 
means of information. The writers and compilers 
appear to have made use of their materials in the 
saine fashion as other writers of their day. There 
is no indication in this, or in other books of 
Scripture, that Revelation communicated to man 
a knowledge of facts that were ascertainable by 
human means, 

The early narratives of Genesis respecting the 
Creation, the Fall, and the Flood are based upon 
myths and traditions which the Israelites inherited 
in common with other branches of the Semitic 
family. The labours of Rawlinson, Lenormant, 
George Smith, Schrader, Sayce, and others have 
shown indisputably the attnity of the Israelite 
with the Chaldzan cosmogony. And it has often 
been pointed out that the Israelite version of the 
myth is free from the puerilities and superstitions 
inalienable from the polytheism of the Babylonian 
version. ‘Where the Assyrian or Babylonian poet,’ 
says Sayce, ‘saw the action of deilied forces of 
nature, the Hebrew writer sces only the will of 
the one supreme God’ (HCAI p. 71). This assists 
us to form a judgment upon A true character of 
these early chapters. The story of the beginnings 
of the world and of mankind is told, not with a 
scientific but with a religious purpose. The old- 
world myths, or tales of Semitic folk-lore, were 
employed for the purpose of setting forth in their 
true light —as discerned through the revealing 
spirit of J’—the unchanging verities respecting 
the nature of God, of man, and of the create 
universe (cf. Ryle, Karly Narratives of Genesis). 

The story of the Flood is doubtless drawn from 
the reminiscence of a fearful devastation by water 
at some very remote period. The striking resem- 
blance between it and the so-called ‘poem of 
Izdubar,’ contained in the cunciform texts trans- 
lated by Geo. Smith (1872), illustrates the similar 
treatmentof semi-mythical, semi-historical material 
by the Israelite writers. The Genesis account 
presents many insuperable objections, if it were 
necessary to accept it as a literally accurate record, 
But the purpose of the narration is not scientific, 
but religious; it is obviously intended to depict 
the divine displeasure against sin, and the divine 
favour towards the upright and God-fearing. On 
the other hand, there seems no reason to call in 
question the occurrence of some terrible overthrow 
by water that laid waste the Euphrates Valley, 
or the wonderful deliverance of a few indi- 
viduals. ‘The reminiscence of these events was 
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variously enshrined in versions of a common 
Semitic legend. 

The narrative of the eters stands midway 
between the Flood tradition and the Mosaic his- 
tory. As compared with the former, it marks a 
great advance in the direction of the historic; 
relatively to the latter, it still belongs to a pre- 
historic age. The narrative has come down to us 
through the medium of documents, whose com- 

osition, in the form familiar to us, must have 

een separated by many centuries from the in- 
cidents which they relate. On the other hand, 
there is no reason to doubt that the stories respect- 
ing the Israelite ancestors rest upon a foundation 
of historic fact. The attempts to resolve the 
patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, into 
abstract personifications of tribes, or into primitive 
tribal gods, have admittedly failed. Without the 
atriarchs ‘the religious position of Moses,’ says 
Kittel (Hist. of the Hebrews, p. 174), ‘stands before 
us unsupported and incomprehensible.’ It is very 
possible, indeed most probable, that the picture 
which has been preserved of the patriarchs derives 
much of its colouring from the thought and cir- 
cumstances of a later period, and in particular 
from the prophetic treatment of the people’s 
history. 

Nor can it be questioned that the relationshi 
of tribes and clans is represented in the patriarcha 
narrative under the symbol of a family genealogy. 
The primitive connexion of Israel with the peoples 
round about—Ammon, Moab, Amalek, Ishmuel, 
Edom—is presented to us under the imagery of 
incidents occurring in the history of a single 
family during one or two generations. The stories 
of common folk-lore, deriving proper names from 
various incidents, are incorporated along with 
narratives of didactic Fo ean and deep spiritual 
import, e.g. the call of Abraham and the visions 
of Jacob. The memory of the great forefathers of 
the nation was idealized by the prophetic and 
priestly writers. But they preserved a living 
tradition of real men and actual experience. 

The difficulty which besets the modern student 
is how to distinguish the substratum of actual 
history from the accretion of later lerend and from 
the symbolism of Eastern description. The task is 
one which will Leen defy all the attempts of 
existing scholarship. Iuture discoveries may bring 
fresh light to bear upon the patriarchal narrative. 
For the present, important as recent discoveries 
have been in illustrating the Genesis narrative, they 
have not supplied us with any certain data for its 
chronology. Thus, while the credibility of an 
Elamite invasion, as mentioned in Gn 14, has been 
confirmed, in the opinion of competent scholars, 
by the evidence of cuneiform inscriptions, we have 
not yet arrived at any settled conclusion as to the 
century to which the events should be assigned. 
While the Babylonian equivalent to the name 
Abraham has been found in the inscriptions, 
neither he nor Isaac nor Jacob nor Joseph have 

et been identified in the monuments. The 
identification of Y‘kb’ar and Y'sp’r, by which some 
scholars transliterated Nos. 102 and 78 in the list 
of towns and places conquered by Tahutmes II. in 
his campaign against Palestine and Syria, with 
Yakobel and Yosephel, Jacob and Joseph, would 
not, supposing it to be accurate, throw any light 
py tee the historical problem. It would, at the most, 
afford evidence that the names Jacob and Joseph 
had been current in Palestine as the names of 
localities and districts ‘centuries before the time 
of Moses’ (cf. Dillmann, Gen. ii. 4, Eng. tr.). 

Again, while we gather from the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets that the officials in the towns of Palestine 
and Pheenicia, as well as of Egypt, were wont, in 
the 15th cent. B.c., to employ the cuneiform char- 
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acter in their diplomatic and state correspondence, 
we are brought no nearer to the determination of 
the question, when the Palestinian (Phcnician. 
Hebrew) writing was first adopted, or whether the 
nomad Hebrews employed writing. 

To maintain that because cuneiform writing 
was practised in Palestine in the 15th cent. by 
official scribes for state correspondence, the ex- 
isting patriarchal narratives are therefore based 
upon Hebrew transcriptions of cuneiform chron- 
icles which were contemporary with the events, is 
to leap over several staves of the argument. A 
comparison of the Tel el-Amarna tablets with the 
patriarchal narrative confronts us with the fact 
that no one from reading the Genesis account 
could form any conception of the political con- 
dition of Palestine, as it really was, during the 
patriarchal period. With the isolated exception 
of the reference to historical details in Gn 14)", 
the lives of the Hebrew patriarchs furnish no 
clue to the history of the centuries that cor- 
respond to the period of patriarchal sojourn in 
Palestine. 

The story of Joseph shows abundant signs of 
acquaintance with Egyptian life and customs. 
But there is no appearance of its having been 
committed to writing in Egypt or by any con- 
temporary. The dynastic name of the king of 
Egypt is alone given, t.¢. Pharaoh; but we are 
nowhere told either his own name or that of the 
capital in which he resided. Accordingly, while 
some have contended that the mention of the 
Kgyptian hatred for strangers indicates a period 
salieon adn to the domination of the Hyksos, 
others have held that the elevation of Joseph, a 
shepherd by birth, to the highest office in the 
kingdom could have occurred only under a Hyksos 
dynasty. The Egyptian monuments have hitherto 
failed to give the name of Joseph; and the mention 
of a prolonged famine in the el-Kab .nscription 
illustrates, but cannot with any certainty be 
identified with, the Genesis narrative. The 
measures taken by Joseph (Gn 47) in consequence 
of the famine doubtless correspond to Egyptian 
institutions known to the writer; but hitherto no 
account of them has been found in other quarters. 

The evidence of the monuinents, which has in 
recent years so copiously illustrated the biblical 
narrative, has not yet contributed with any cer- 
tainty to the establishment of the literal historical 
accuracy of the patriarchal story. 

The result may be disappointing; but the 
evidence at our disposal does not at present justify 
us in claiming more than that the general outline 
of the narrative is historical, and that the Mosaic 
epoch presupposes the patriarchal age. ‘The 
historian may complain with Kuenen (see 7'he 
Leeligion of Israel, vol. i. p. 113) that the strictly 
historical kernel which can be safely extracted 
from such a book as Genesis is vague and more or 
less indefinite. The fact is that the great figures 
of the patriarchal period are presented to us in 
narratives ‘Sof which,” says Prof. G. A. Smith, ‘it 
is simply impossible for us at this time of day to 
establish the accuracy.” We have simply to accept 
the fact that in the present state of our know- 
ledge there are no clear criteria by which to 
distinguish precisely the historical nucleus con- 
tained in the patriarchal narratives from the 
idealized picture. If there is uncertainty on this 
point, we can only conclude that knowledge of the 
precise details ot the history is not of vital im- 
portance’ (Ottley, BZ p. 130f.). 

vi. THE RELIGIOUS PEacuina OF THE Boox.— 
A consideration of the religious value of Genesis 
roveals to us its true character and purpose. The 
Scriptures were written for religious instruction ; 
and in no book of the OT are the treasures of 
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theology to be found so close, as it were, beneath 
the surface as in the Book of Genesis. 

1. The foundations of a true and spiritual religion 
are contained in the teachiny of the early chapters 
of Genesis. Through the medium of the prehistoric 
legend, the Israclite writers communicated to their 
countrymen that which was revealed to them by 
the Divine Spirit concerning the Being and Nature 
of God, the origin and first perfection of the God- 
created universe, the origin of man, the nature 
and growth of sin, God’s love toward man and 
His purpose of redemption. The narratives of the 
Creation and of the I’all present pictorially spiritual 
truths respecting man’s nature, his need of restora- 
tion, and his capacity for a progressive development. 

2. In the narrative of the patriarchs the redemp- 
tive purpose is unfolded by the gradual process of 
election (Ro 9"), the principle of which had alread 
been indicated in the contrast of Cam and Abel, 
of the Cainites and the Sethites. The well-known 
stories of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were selected 
and arranged to minister to the purpose of re- 
ligious teaching; and foremost stood the thought 
that God’s love had alone determined the choice of 
the man and of the family from which should come 
the nation destined to be the channel of blessing 
to the world (Gn 123 13)* 155 175 1817-19 9916 968. 4 
35" 4816). This principle of election is pointedly 
pee tare in the providence which shields Sarai 
and Rebekah (Gn 12. 20. 26) from harm, and 
grants to them the gift of children in a quasi- 
miraculous manner (Gn 1715-20 1811-15 2) 6-8 95520. al. 26), 
The narrative, too, lays stress upon the divine 
choice by disposing of the collateral lines in the 
chosen family before passing on to the detailed 
account of the particular person on whom God’s 
favour has rested (eg. the family of Japheth, 
Iam, and Shem, Gn 10% & 2; the generations of 
Shem and Terah, 11" %7; the story of Lot, 18. 19; 
the collateral branches of Abraham’s family, pre- 
ceding the story of {saac, 25"; the generations of 
Esau, preceding the story of Joseph, 36). 

8 Akin to this treatment of election is the 
prominence given to the conception of God as One 
who was in communion with the children of men, 
though in an especial manner He revealed Himself 
to those whom He had chosen. That God showed 
favour to Abel’s sacrifice is thus scarcely more 
significant than that He held converse with Cain 
the murderer. That He appeared to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob was not more sugyestive of His 
relation towards mankind than His appearance to 
Abimelech (20%) and to Laban (31™). The honour 
paid by Abraham to Melchizedek typified the 
recognition of divine power and love transcend- 
ing the limits of a national covenant (Gn 14). At 
the same time, the story of ‘the priest of God 
Most High’ (14'°) illustrated the possession of that 
basis of instructive national religion, the abiding 
witness of God within man, upon which alone 
the structure of revelation could stand. With 
the people of His choice, God is represented as 
holding communion under the most anthropomor- 
phic conditions (e.g. Gn 16. 18. 28). But the con- 
stitution of the covenant with Noah is ratified by 
the sacrament of the ‘ bow’ (9°"?”), and the covenant 
with Abraham by that of ‘circumcision’ (17). 
And the lesson was thus conveyed to Israel that 
the phenomena of the physical world are pledges 
and emblems of a moral purpose overruling all, 
and that a common—if not almost universal—rite 
among Semitic races could be set apart and conse- 
crated for the spiritual purposes of the service of 
the God of revelation. 

4. The principle of progressiveness in the re- 
ligious teaching of Israel is illustrated in Genesis 
by the three great staves of divine self-manifesta- 
tion in the history of mankind, represented by the 


judgment in the Garden of Eden, by the visitation 
of the Flood, and by the calling of Abraham. 
Similarly, the record of God’s dealings with the 
chosen man, the chosen family, and the chosen 
clan, Jead up to the formation of the chosen 
nation, the history of which commences in the 
Book of Exodus. 

The first anticipations of the Messianic hope 

are expressed in the promise of victory over the 
power of evil proclaimed in the so-called Prot- 
evangelium of Gn 3'°, These receive a narrower 
definition in the promise made to Abraham that 
all the families of the earth should bless them- 
selves in him (Gn 12°-4), In Gn 49" the allusion to 
a personal Messinh has been much disputed ; but, 
Whatever explanation be given of the words 
rendered ‘until Shiloh come,’ the significance of 
this passage in the ancient ‘blessing of Jacob’ 
consists in its identification of the ultimate glory 
of Israel with the sovereignty impersonated by 
Judah. 
Space forbids us to go further into detail re- 
specting the religious teaching of Genesis. Tt has 
been well summed up in the following words: 
‘The Book of Genesis is the true and original 
birthplace of all theology. It contains those ideas 
of God and man, of Moh renuentes and judgment, 
of responsibility and moral government, of failure 
and hope, which are presupposed through the rest 
of the Old Testament, and which prepare the way 
for the mission of Christ’ (Girdlestone, The Fuunda- 
tions of the Bible, p. 155). 
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GENNZEUS, AV GENNEUS (Levvaios, 'évveos A, 
2 Mac 12?).—The father of Apollonius, who was 
the Syrian commander (orparnyds) of a district in 
Pal. under Antiochus v. Eupator. 


GENNESARET, LAKE OF (Lk 5!; in 1 Mac 11” 
GENNESARETH).—See GALILEE, SEA OF, 


GENNESARET, LAND OF (4 yf Tevvnoapér, 
Mt 13%, cf. Mk 6°) deserves special attention, 
(1) because of its connexion with our Lord, (2) 
because of the estimation in which it was held 
by the inhabitants of the country, and (3) because 
of the account which Josephus has given of its 
wonderful fertility and loveliness. The place re- 
ferred to was on the W. side of the Sea of Galilee 
and towards its N. end. Directly opposite to it 
on the I. side of the Jake there is a corresponding 
plain which, however, lacks the characteristics 
that have made the one on the W. side widely 
famous. The miraculous feeding of the five thou- 
sand took place on the E. plain (Mt 1411, cf. the 
other Gospels), immediately after which Christ 
sent His disciples by ship ‘to the other side.’ 
According to Mk they were directed to go to- 
wards Bethsaida (6%); according to Jn they went, 
without instructions, ‘towards Capernaum ’ (617) ; 
but the storm—at that season the strong current 
of the Jordan would have carried them in spite 
of themselves out of their course to the S.—com. 
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pelled them to anchor ‘in the land of G.’ Beth- 
saida, Capernaum, and the land of G. are, in our 
judgment, mentioned in their natural order. The 
very next act of our Lord mentioned was at 
Capernaum, leading us to suppose that that place 
was nearer ‘the land of G.’ than Bethsaida. 

This plain, which is one of the most charmin 
apots in Pal., is about one mile broad and two an 
a half miles long, having Khan Minyeh on the 
N. and Mejdel, the ancient Magdala, on the S. 
The famous pass of Wady Hamam leads up through 
the mountains on the W. towards the Mediter- 
ranean. Josephus says, ‘Such is the fertility of 
the soil that it rejects no plant, and accordingly 
all are here cultivated by the husbandman, for so 
genial is the air that it suits every variety. The 
walnut, which delights beyond other trees in a 
wintry climate, grows here luxuriantly, together 
with the palm, which is nourished by the heat, 
and near to these are figs and olives to which a 
milder atmosphere has heen assigned.’ Not only 
does Nature in her ambition here ‘nourish fruits 
of SPpoute climes, but she maintains a continual 
supply of them. Thus she produces those most 
royal of all, the grape and the fig, during ten 
months without intermission, while the other 
varieties ripen the year ruund.’ The ‘fertilising 
jn which irrigates the plain,’ according to 
this author, was prob. the fountain at et-Tabigha, 
which was led in a rock-cut channel round the 
ledge at Khan Minych. ‘Ain Mndawarech, which 
has been suggested as the fountain referred to, is 
quite out of the question (Wars, It. x. 8). 

The Rabbis were as enthusiastic in their praise 
of this ‘garden of princes’ as was Josephus. It 
was to them a veritable ‘paradise.’ Its fruits 
were prized for their onteHtal sweetness, but 
they were not found at Jerus. at the feasts, 
and the reason given was that no one should be 
tempted to come to the feasts merely for the sake 
of enjoying those fruits (Bab. Talmud, Pesachim, 
8b; Neubauer, Géog. du Talm, 45 f.). 

S. MERRILI. 

GENTILES is one equivalent of the Heb. gotim 
(a:3), which is represented in EV also by such 
renderings as ‘nations’ and ‘heathen.’ RV very 
frequently replaces AV ‘Gentiles’ by ‘nations.’ 


‘ta (got) has the same root meaning as OY (am, ‘ people’), which 
occurs more than 1500 times in OT. In their primary sense of 
a connected body (cf. Dt 3221 and Driver's note), got and ‘am are 
both applied even to troops or herds of animals (JI 16, Pr 
8025. 26), So the plur. fornis gotiim and ‘ammim, like the later 
léummim, have the general sense of nations or peoples. 
Ultimately, however, linguistic usage confined the Bpplication 
of the sing. ‘am, with rare exceptions (¢.g. Gn 26!) of the 
Philistines, Ex 916 of the erates: to the peaple of Iar., while 
the sing. goi_ was prevailingly, though not exclusively, applied 
to other nations (in Is 14 Zeph 29 got and ‘am are both used to 
designate Isr.). similar distinction rules the use in LXX of 
i0ves and Awes, which correspond to ‘aand oy respectively. In 
NT we find (Lk 282) ra itv, opposed to rai Aad Oeov “lopata, 
although ives ig pretty frequently used of Isr., and that without 
any disparaging intention (4.9. Lk 75 282, Jn 1148.51.52 1§35, Ac 
1022 248. 10. 17 264 2819), 

Goiim (o'\a’ nations,’ or ovis all the nations’) occurs very 
freq. in OT a8 a designation of non-Jewish peoples o S 85. 20 
@ K 1838 1917, 1 Ch 14!7 16%, 2 Oh 3223 36l4, Neh 617, Ps 7918 
10647 etc.). The phrase gélil haggotim (oan bby ‘circle of 
the nations’) was applied to a district In the N. of Pal., whose 
population containcd a large Gentile element. It is most 
amiliar to us under its NT form ‘Galilee of the Gentiles’ (Mt 
415), The LXX equivalent of o°43 is @»7, which is the regular 
term for Gentiles in NT as well as in Apocr. (e.g. 1 Es 669 §89, 
Wis 1411 1615), The form ifuaxés occurs in NT three times (Mt 
67 187, and in the correct text of 3 Jn 8), the adverbial form 
iGvixdis (‘after the manner of Gentiles’) once (Gal 214), : 

Another designation, practically identical with goitm, is ha- 
‘drdzoth, § the lands’ (M\SI87, more fully nisayy ‘py or nian 
niswA ‘peoples or kingdoms of the lands’). This term is char- 
acteristic of late Heb. (occurring 23 times in Ezk and 22 times 
in Ch, cf. Jer 1615, Dn 97 1140. 42, Pg 105 10627 1073 1169). 

In NT "Eaanvas (: Greeks’) is sometimes used, especially by St. 
Paul, as syn. with Gentiles (Ro 29, 1 Co 1218 etc.). The same 
writer employs 76» in a twofold sense, either as= pagan Gentiles 


in opposition to the Jews (Ro 214 329, Gal 2%) or as=Gentile in 
opposition to Jewish Christians (Ro 1133, Gal 212.14), Thig 
double usage is well illustrated by comparing Eph 8) with 417, in 
both of which passages idy» is used ; but in the first it is simply 
a mark of nationality, while in the second it has a moral touch, 
as is often the case with goiim in OT and ily in the Apocr., 
where Gentiles is sometimes practically equivalent to heathen 
(2 K 168 212, Ezr 621, Pg 21-8, Jer 102 etc.). From this point of 
view ra yx, the nations outside Isr., have no part in the 
covenants of promise (Eph 212), hence the emphasis which NT 
lays upon the new order of things when the myatery of the 
gos el (Eph a) is made known (Ac 104 1118 159 etc.), until, 
nally, the difference between Jew and Gentile having dis- 
appeared, the word in (heathen) mey be simply opposed to the 
(united) Christian Church (1 Co 6! 1020 122, 1 Th 45, 1 P 222), 
Israel’s attitude towards other nations, never 
marked by much cordiality, underwent most 
important modifications in the post-exilic period. 
The reformation of Ezra deliberately aimed at 
fostering that spirit of exclusiveness which gave 
so much offence to the Gentile world, and which 
lent not a little colour to the charge of Tacitus 
(ddist. v. 5, cf. 1 Th 2!) and others, that the Jews 
were enemies of the human race. Even to enter 
the house of a Gentile, and much more to eat with 
him, involved ceremonial uncleanness (Jn 1878, 
Ac 1073113). In the Talm. (Aboda Zara, i. 1, 2) we 
find it enacted that for three days before and after 
a heathen festival it was unlawful to transact 
business with G., to lend to or borrow from them, 
to pay money to or receive it from them. Side 
by side, indeed, with this exclusiveness, a prose- 
lytizing tendency was developed, to which we 
find allusions both in Jos, and NT (Ant, XX. ii-iv., 
Mt 23'5), By what scems at first a strange incon- 
sistency, but which is casily susceptible of explana- 
tion, even G. who were not proselytes might have 
sacrifices offered in the temple. This, which is 
implied in Lv 22%, is expressly asserted by Jos. 
(c. Ap. ii. 5; Wars, U1. xvii, 2-4; Ant. xi. viii. 5, 
XU. viii. 2, XVL. ii. 1, XxVUL. v. 3; cf. 1 Mac 7%), 
But that the G. could enter into full participation 
in the blessinys of salvation except through the 
portal of Judaism, was an idea that dawned very 
slowly upon the minds even of some of the apostles 
of our Lord. The OT prophets suffered from the 
same limitations of vision. Even Deutero-Isaiah, 
who delights to describe the mission of Isr. to be a 
light to the G. (Is 42° 49%), doubtless regarded con- 
formity to Isracl’s law as necessary on the part of 
the latter. Itis true that Isaiah himself reaches 
the sublime conception of Egypt and Assyria being, 
e ually with Taek: the object of God’s complacency 
(Ts 19-35), and that something approaching the 
conception of a universal religion set free from 
every trammel of national individuality is reached 
in Is 56%7 and Zeph 3°?% But these exceptions 
simply prove the rule. Even the Hel. Jews did 
not necessarily through contact with the G. rise 
superior to the ancestral contempt for everything 
outside the pale of Judaism. On the contrary, 
their pride and exclusiveness were sometimes 
intensified, as we see from the bitter opposition 
with which they met the work of St. Paul. And 
in the Christian Church itself there was con- 
siderable friction between Jewish and G. Chris- 
tians—a fact which, in pie of the exaggerated 
importance attached to it by the Tiibingen school, 
must never be left out of account in our con- 
struction of tho early history of the Church. See 
further FOREIGNER, SeATIEN, PAUL, PROPHECY, 
PROSELYTE. 
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GENTLENESS.—The word ‘gentle’ does not 
occur in OT except in RV of Jer 11)*, which tr* &39 
nve ‘a, gentle lamb,’ where AV has ‘a lamb or an 
ox.’ Jt oceurs five times in NT (AV). In J] Th 2? 
and 2 Ti 2“ it corresponds to mos ; it is the char- 
acter proper to a nurse among trying children, or 
& fencnee with refractory pupils. The RV keeps 
‘gentle’ in both these passages, and it would be 
hard to find a better word. In Tit 3?, Ja 3!7, 1 P 2)8 
‘ventle’ is the AV tr. of émecxis. ‘The difficulty 
of thia word is shown by the fact that in 1 Ti 3° it 
is rendered ‘patient,’ while in Ph 4° 7d émeckeés 
ipovistr. ‘your moderation.’ Yet RV uniformly 
renders émecxis ‘gentle,’ and in Ph 4°, though 1t 
displaces ‘moderation’ by ‘ forbearance,’ it puts 
‘gentleness’ in the margin. 

The general idea of the word ‘ émecxjs’ is that 
which is suggested by equity as opposed to strict 
legal justice; it expresses the quality of consider- 
ateness, of readiness to louk humanely and reason- 
ably at the facts of a case. There is a good 
discussion of itin Trench, Syn. § xliii. : he thinks 
there are no words in English which answer 
exactly to it, the ideas of equity and fairness, 
which are essential to its import, usually getting 
less than justice in the proposed equivalents. As 
opposed to mpatrns, ‘meckness,’ it is not easy to 
draw any other distinction than that mpadrns is 
more inward and passive, a disposition or habit of 
the mind itself; dmelxeca, ‘gentleness,’ is shown 
actively in relation to others. These words are 
found together, as characteristic of Christ, in 
2Co 10"; émrielxeca occurs once again in Ac 244, but 
here both AV and RV render it ‘clemency.’ 
‘Gentleness’ in Gal 5*7 is xpnorérns, a word which 
rather means ‘voodness’ or ‘kindness.’ The 
corresponding adjective is rendered in various 
places ‘ good,’ ‘ kind,’ ‘ gracious,’ ‘ easy.’ 

The only occurrence of ‘ gentleness’ in OT is 
2 § 22°=Ps 188 ‘Thy centleness hath made me 

reat.’ The RV keeps ‘gentleness’ in the text, 

ut gives ‘condescension’ in the margin, which is 
much better. It is properly ‘thy lowliness’ (my), 
f.e., as Cheyne explains it, ‘thy fellow-feeling 
with the lowly.’ The key to the meaning is round 
in comparing such passives as Ps 1135", Is 577, 
Zec 9°, Mt 11”. The rendering of 28 22% in LXX, 
} Uraxoh cov drdjpOurdy we, agrees with the MT aniy 
(nly = respondere = vraxovety). J. DENNEY. 


GENUBATH (n33:, cf. Palmyrene e313, de Vogiié, 
No. 137, l'av78d@ AB Luc.).—Son of Hadad, the 
fugitive Edomite prince, by the sister of ‘ahpenes 

ueen of the Pharaoh who ruled Egypt at the 
close of the reign of David and the commencement 
of that of Solomon. Genubath was weaned by 
queen ‘Tahpenes, and brought up in the palace 
among the sons of Pharaoh (1 K 11% %), 
C. I. BURNEY. 
GEOGRAPHY.—See PALESTINE, WORLD. 


GEOLOGY OF PALESTINE.—In dealing with 
this subject the name ‘Palestine’ will be taken 
in its widest sense to include both the western 
and eastern sections of country lying on either 
side of the Jordan-Arabah depression, as well 
as the mountainous region of Sinai on the south. 

There are few countries in which the physical 
features more clearly indicate the internal geo- 
logical stracture than that we have now to con- 
sider; hence, in dealing with these features under 
distinct licads, we shall have to explain how they 
are dependent on the nature and position of the 
formations of which they are constructed. 

I. PHYSICAL DIvIstons.--The whole region is 
physically divisible into five sections or tracts of 
country, which the student of Scripture will find 
to be curiously interwoven with the historical 


events and incidents therein recorded. Indeed 
it may be said that without some knowledge of 
the features of Palestine it is impossible to under- 
stand accurately, or to grasp in their full meaning, 
many of the most important events of Bible his- 
tory. Many of the articles in this work will serve 
to illustrate this statement. 

1. The Maritime Plain. —The first of these 
physical tracts is the Maritime Plain, stretching 
along the Mediterranean coast from the Delta of 
the Nile to the base of Carmel, and including the 
land of Philistia and part of Phuwnicia. Historic- 
ally, ‘the River of Egypt’ (Way el-Arish), 4 
waterless dell emptying into Lake Serbonis, should 
be regarded as the western border of Palestine, 
but p nyeiceuy it is not of importance. The Mari- 
time Plain consists of a series of low, undulating 
hills and wide valleys rising into levels of 300 to 
400 ft. above the sea inwards to the base of the 
central tableland; or, west of Gaza, gradually 
merging into the elevated plain of the Badict et- 
Tih. ie is composed of sand, gravel, and soft 
calcareous sandstone; but considerable areas are 
covered by a rich brownish loam with exceedingly 
fertile properties, capable of producing wheat and 
other plants in abundance, Throughout almost 
its whole length the coast is bordered by a range 
of sandhills—sometimes rising to a height of 150 
ft.—which are ever moving inland, impelled by 
the westerly winds, except where hindered by 
natural or artificial barriers; the natural barriers 
being streams. North of Carmel, the plain of 
Esdraelon (Sanjuk Akka) is the representative of 
the Maritime Plain of Philistia, and it extends 
northwards with a gradually narrowing breadth 
to the mouth of the Nahr el-Kelb at Beirft. 
This Jine of coast was originally decorated with 
pen trees, and gave rise to the name of Pheenicia, 

y Which it is known in ancient history. 

2. The Tableland of Western L’alestine and the 
Desert of the Tih.—This forms the central and 


largest parece district of Palestine, stretching 
from the base of the Lebanon to the northern 


margin of the mountainous region of Sinai. On 
the west it is bounded by the low-lying Maritime 
tract just described, except wliere the bold head- 
land of Mount Carmel thrusts itself out into the 
very waters of the Mediterranean; and on the 
east by the deep depression of the Jordan-Arabah 
Valley. Along its centre it consists of an elevated 
plateau of limestone; or, more frequently, of a 
narrow ridge invaded by deep ravines coming u 

from the Maritime Plain on the one hand, an 

from the Jordanic Valley on the other. Along 
this ridge runs the main high road from Syria 
to Hebron and the Sinaitic peninsula; and most 
of the important towns, including Safed, Bethel, 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and Hebron, are planted on 
this saddle. Some of the higher points rise to 
considerable elevations ranging up to over 3000 
ft.; thus, Jerusalem at the temple area reaches 
2593 ft., and Hebron 3040 ft. above the level of 
the Mediterranean. ‘Towards the south (lat. 31° 
N.) the tableland of southern Judea broadens out 
into the arid expanse of the Badiet et-Tih (‘ Desert 
of the wanderings’), which stretches southwards 
as far as lat. 29°, and is perhaps the least known 
of any part of N. Palestine. It consists of a vast 
expanse of Cretaceous and Nummulite limestone 
breaking off along a high escarpment overlooking 
the plain of Lower Egypt and the Gulf of Suez 
towards the west, aaa in the opposite direction 
forming the western margin of the Wady el-Arabah 
along a somewhat indented line of limestone cliffs. 
Towards the south the Badiet et-I'fh terminates 
in the lofty escarpment of Jebel Eymeh, which 
reaches a level of over 5000 ft. above the Red Sea, 
and is formed of strata of nearly horizontal lime- 
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stone superimposed on others of Nubian sandstone. 
To the south of this grand rampart of terraced 
strata rise the lofty ridges and peaks of the 
Sinaitic mountains. 

The Badiet et-Tih forms a nearly barren, re- 
pulsive, but broken tableland of an average level 
of 4000 ft., with little pasturage except in the 
neighbourhood of a few springs, and along the 
course of the valleys. That it was at a former 
period well watered we have clear evidence in 
the existence of these valleys themselves, some 
of which yield an intermittent supply of water, 
especially those which connect with the rivers Jeib 
and Fikreh, which enter the Dead Sea from the 
south. Kadesh-barnea was doubtless situated near 
the eastern margin of the Badiet et-Tih. 

The streams which descend on either hand from 
the tableland of Western Palestine generally have 
their sources in copious springs rising through the 
limestone strata — which, being highly porous, 
readily absorb the rain or snow which falls during 
the winter months. The rain thus imbibed sinks 
down and forms underground reservoirs which feed 
the springs. The valleys are generally bounded 
by steep, sometimes precipitous, banks of lime- 
stone; and, owing to the cxtraordinary depth of 
the Jordan Valley and its close proximity to the 
sources, the streams descending from the central 
watershed on the cast side to enter the Jordan 
or Dead Sea have a very rapid fall. Thus the 
Wady eae which has its source at Mezrah 
esh-Sherkiyeh at a level of about 3000 ft. above 
the Mediterrancan, reaches the Jordan at a depth 
of 1200 ft. below the same plane, having a fall of 
4200 ft. within a distance of 15 miles, that is, at 
the rate of 280 ft. per mile. The Kelt (brook 
Cherith?), which rises at Bireh (Beeroth) at a 
height of 2800 ft. and flows for the most part 
between lofty walls of rock for a distance of 
21 miles, reaches the Jordan at a depth of 1170 
ft. below the Mediterranean level, the fall being 
at the rate of about 190 ft. per mile; and lastly, 
the Wady en-Nar (brook Kidron) rising to the east 
of Jerusalem after flowing through the deep gorge 
of Mar Saba, enters the Dead Sea at a level of 
1290 ft. below that of the sea, and has a total fall 
of about 3692 ft. in 14 miles, being at the rate of 
264 ft. per mile. The strcams entering the Medi- 
terranean have necessarily a less precipitous course, 
and flow with a gentle current on reaching the 
Maritime Plain. Throughout the greater part of 
their extent the hills of Western Palestine are 
very bare of soil, the limestone strata of which 
they are formed being clearly traceable by the 
eye along their flanks, or cropping out under the 
feet at the summit. But in the valleys where soil 
has accumulated, and especially where there is 
artificial irrigation, the fertility is extraordinary 
and amply rewards cultivation. 

(3) The Jordan - Arabah Valley. — The third 

py fnce) feature is that of the Jordan- Arabah 

alley intervening between the tableland of 
Western Palestine and the high plateau of Edom, 
Moab, and the Jaulin. Commencing in Cole- 
Syria at the base of the Lebanon, it ranges south- 
wards to the Dead Seca, when it descends to its 
lowest level of 1292 ft. below the surface of the 
Mediterranean, as determined by the officers of 
the Ordnance Survey (see DEAD SEA); then 
continuing southwards, the floor of the valley 
gradually rises to a level of about 640 ft. above 
the same plane at er-Rishy, from which it descends 
with a very gentle slope to the head of the Gulf of 
‘Akabah, of which it forms the physical prolonga- 
tion. As already stated (see ARABAH), this great 
depression coincides with a line of ‘fault’ (or 
fracture of the earth’s crust), along which the 
strata have been vertically elevated on the east 


side, or depressed on the west—a view which can 
be demonstrated at many points by a comparison 
of the strata along the opposite sides of the valley. 
Thus at the saddle of er-Rishy, above referred to, 
we find the Cretaceous limestone forming the cliffs 
on the west side of the valley, wiile on the 
opposite side the Edomite cliffs are composed of 
masses of granite, porphyry, and schist surmounted 
by the Nubian sandstone, which is in turn over- 
lain above Petra, at a level of about 4000 ft., 
by the same Cretaceous limestone of er-Rishy ; 
being very nearly the amount of the vertical dis- 
piemlene of the strata which occurs along the 
ine of fault at this spot. Somewhat similar are 
the relations of the rocks at the southern end of 
the Dead Sea; but along the line of the Jordanic 
Valley towards the Sea of Tiberias the displace- 
ment diminishes considerably, so that Cretaceous 
limestones are found forming both sides of the 
valley. The Jordan-Arabal ‘fault’ genorally 
keeps very close to the base of the cliffs forming 
the eastern margin of the valley, and numerous 
branching, or parallel, ‘faults’ accompany the 
main line of displacement, at least in the region 
south of the Dead Sea. 

The floor of the Jordan-Arabah Valley is formed 
of alluvial terraces, gravel, blown sand, and mud 
flats. The terraces are of various ages, the more 
ancient occupying higher levels ; the more recent 
being only a little elevated above the waters of 
the Jordan and Dead Sea. The highest and most 
ancient of the terraces are those seen at Ayfin 
Buweirdeh, occupying a position in the centre of 
the valley about 30 miles S, of the southern end 
of the Dead Sea, and at a level nearly correspond- 
ing to that of the Mediterranean. They are 
formed of calcareous marls with fresh- or brackish- 
water shells of the genera Neritina, Melania, 
Melanopsis, etc., and point to a time when the 
waters of oa great lake occupicd a position about 
1300 ft. above the present surface of the Dead 
Sea. This lake must have extended northwards, 
so as to include the whole of the Jordan Valley as 
far as the Lake of Hfleh, a distance of about 200 
miles. Next in importance to the terrace above 
described is that which may be recognized all 
round the margin of the Dead Sea hollow, known 
as the ‘Ghor,’ rising about 600 ft. above its surface 
—and formed of saliferous marls with gypsum on 
the west side, and of gravel and sand on the east. 
The salt terrace (Khasm Usdum) is referable to 
this horizon; and besides this, there are two or 
three distinct terraces at lower levels. The sur- 
face of the Sea of Tiberias which lies in the upper 
part of the Jordan Valley is 682 ft. below that of 
the Mediterranean, while the Lake of Hfleh rises 
to 7 ft. above this level. Still proceeding north- 
wards the Jordan itself has its source in the 
copious fountains of Banias (Caesarea Philippi) 
which burst forth, ‘full grown at birth,’ from the 
base of Mount Hermon, fed by the well-nigh 
perennial snows which crown the dome-shaped 
summit, which, at a height of 10,000 ft. above the 
level of the sea, dominates all objects terrestrial 
as far as the eye can reach.* 

(4) The Tableland of Edom, Moab, and the 
Jauldn.— This section of country has to some 
extent been described under the head of the 
ARABAH (wh. see), Bounded on the west by 
the deep depression above described, it forms the 
western margin of the great Arabian Desert, the 
home of the wandering Bedawin. Commencing on 
the north at the base of Mount Hermon, it stretches 
as a gradually ascending tableland southwards, 
through the Jaulan and Hauran (Trachonitis), into 
the ancient kingdoms of Ammon, Moab, and 


* For an account of these springs, see Tristram, Land a 
Terael 2, 586. 
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Edom. Breaking off along a steep escarpment or 
series of scarps on the western side, on overlooking 
the Dead Sea it reaches a level of 3000 ft. above 
the Mediterranean, and farther south at Petra 
rises to still higher levels. Jn this latter part of 
its range the escarpment is much broken by ravines 
which penetrate its sides, and cause repetitions of 
the features along lines of ‘faulting’; but, on 
approaching the head of the Gulf of ‘Akabah, the 
escarpment becomes more consolidated, and the 

anite walls, penetrated by numerous igneous 
dykes of porphyty, basalt, and diorite, rise with 
an abrupt ascent from the Valley of the Arabah to 
levels of 5000 or 6000 ft. above the surface of the 
gulf. Here the intensely red colour assumed by 
the rocks has given rise to the name Jebel en-Nur 
(‘mountain of fire’) which is applied to the heights 
above ‘Akabah. At this point the gorge of the 
Wady el-Ithem offers the only accessible road by 
which the Arabian Desert can be reached from the 
Arabah Valley until we arrive opposite Mount 
Hor (Jebel //aroun) at a distance of 45 miles to 
the northward, and this must consequently have 
been the route by which the Israelites circumvented 
the land of Edom when marching towards the 
lains of Moab on their way to the Promised 

and ;—the more direct way having been denied 
them by the king of Edom (Nu 20'!),) The 
flanks ot the tableland are intersected by numerous 
channels of mountain torrents—those to the south- 
ward near ‘Akabah being generally dry, except 
after thunderstorms, when bey bring down 
quantities of stones and shingle which they throw 
out in fan-shaped ramps at the mouth of each 
wady. A perennial stream, however, flows through 
the Wady Masa at Petra and along the Wady 
Haroun. But when we reach the borders of Moa) 
and a region of greater rainfall to the northward, 
streams become more frequent and copious, and 
the Hessi, Kerat, the Arnon (Afojib), and Zerka 
Main (Callirhoé), together with numerous smaller 
brooks, descend the slopes into the Dead Sea from 
perennial springs. 

The southern portion of this tableland within 
the limits here imposed is made of very ancient 
formations, consisting of granite, schist, porphyry, 
and other igneous rocks which pass, in a northerly 
direction towards Petra, below great masses of 
red and variegated sandstone of, perhaps, two 

eological ayes, the Carboniferous and Cretaceous. 

hese sandstones often rise in courses of cyclopian 
masonry above the granitic base ; sometimes form- 
ing terraces, sometimes truncated 2 tn or 
rampart-like breastworks, of which Mount Hor 
offers a striking example. These sandstone strata 
line the flanks of the oscarpment to some, not well- 
determined, point in the Jordan Valley north of the 
Dead Sea; but they are everywhere superimposed 
by the white calcareous strata of Cretaceous age 
which gradually descend northwards froin the 
Edomite plateau to the bed of the Jordan itself, 
and constitute the sides of the Jordanic Valley to 
the margin of the Sea of Galilee. 

The region of the Jaul4n and Haurfn, which in 
some sense forms a continuation of the Moabite 
plateau, is an elevated plain formed altogether of 
sheets of basaltic lava, trom the surface of which 
rise the truncated cones of extinvt volcanoes, 
generally clothed with forests of oak. It is 
altogether uncertain at what period the volcanic 
fires became extinct, but it.seems probable that it 
was not later than the close of the Pleistocene, or 
Glacial period, and was therefore synchronous 
with the gradual recession of the waters of the 

reat Jordan Valley lake ; the proximity of water 

ing necessary to volcanic activity. On the other 
hand, the relations of the lava streams, both in 
this region and in the vicinity of the Dead Sea, to 


the Cretaceous strata, make it clear that the period 
of greatest volcanic action was long posterior to the 
age of these rocks themselves, and may be referred 
to that of the Pliocene. There is, moreover, no 
evidence that these volcanoes were in active 
eruption during the period of the early occupation 
of the country by man. 

(5) The Sinaitec Peninsula.—In marked contrast, 
both as regards form and colour, to the plateaux 
and terraces of Western Palestine and the Badiet 
et-Tih, characterized by greyish and yellowish 
tints, is the mountainous region of Sinai lyin 
between the two arms of the Red Sea, and bounde 
along the northern margin by the escarpment of 
the Cretaceous and Nummulite limestones of Jebel 
Ejmeh above described. Here we find ourselves in 
presence of a group of noble mountains, crowned by 
peaks and serrated ridges, traversed by broad 
sinuous valleys which form the highways by which 
the traveller must find his way, and which are now 
generally dry, though once the channels of rivers 
and streams. ‘lhe Sinaitic mountains are formed 
of rocks amongst the most ancicnt in the world, 
and referable to the Archaan age ; and, as they are 
bare and destitute of verdure, they rise above the 
valleys in naked walls rich in their natural colour- 
ing of red, purple, and blue. It is only along the 
valleys that the green of verdure is seen, owing to 
the growth of small scrub and desert flowers, with 
groups of palms and tamarisks around the springs of 
water. ‘These reseue the region from the reproach 
of utter barrenness, and allow the Arab to pitch his 
camp, and even to pasture his flocks of sheep and 
goats. The mountain summits rise to high eleva- 
tions. At the head of the group stands the twin- 
peaked Jebel Katharina, reaching a height of 8551 ft. 
above the sea; next, Jebel] Umm Shomer, 8449 ft. ; 
then Jebel Misa (the traditional Mount Sinai), 7373 
ft.; and Jebel Serbal, which though not the highest 
is certainly the most striking of the series, because 
of its saolated position and serried outline; its 
summit reaches an elevation of 6734 ft. above the 
Gulf of Suez.* Standing on the summit of Sinai, 
the scene is most striking and impressive. The 
tumultuous assemblage of peaks and serrated 
ridges formed of rocks of granite and porphyry 
whose natural reddish tints have been deepened 
and intensified by the powerful rays of the sun; 
the profound gorges and valleys walled in by 
lofty cliffs of naked rock; the absence of trees 
and verdure, except along the floors of the valleys, 
—all tend to impress the beholder with the convic- 
tion that he is here gazing on the face of nature 
under one of her most savage forms, in which the 
ideas of solitude, waste, and desolation contend 
with those of awe and admiration. This assem- 
blage of peaks and ridges is bounded towards the 
east and west by the deep depressions of the Gulfs 
of Suez and ‘Akabah ; towards the north, distant 
glimpses of the tableland of the Tih are obtained ; 
while the mountains of Edom, rising beyond the 
Gulf of ‘Akabah and the valley of the Arabah, 
bound the view in the direction of the great Desert 
of Arabia. 

11. GEOLOGICAL FoRMATIONS.—The formations 
of which the above tracts of country are composed 
range from the most ancient to the inost recent ;— 
but with wide gaps in the general succession as 
determined in other regions. I*or example, we have 
no representatives of the Cambrian, Silurian, 
Devonian, Permian, Triassic, or Jurassic forma- 
tions, all of which are well developed in the British 
Islands; and we are therefore driven to the con- 


*The elevations were determined by the officers of the 
Ordnance Survey of Sinai. The height of Jebel MQsa, calculated 
by Mr. R. Laurence from Suez by aneroid, was 7585 ft., and 
from 'Akabah was 7595 ft., both over those of the Ordnance 
Survey, but probably less reliable. (See Hull, Mount Setr, 48). 
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clusion that Palestine presented conditions unsuited 
to the deposition of strata during these periods; or 
else that beds belong to one or more of these 
periods having been deposited, had afterwards been 
removed by denuding agencies ; but this is the less 
probable supposition. 

The general succession of the formations present 
in Palestine is as follows in descending order :— 


GEOLOGICAL FoRMATIONS. 
. Sandhills and Desert sands. 
Recent . ; . Alluvial deposits of the Jordan and other 
streams. 


i Rae sea-beaches; sand and gravel with 
snells. 
Calcarcous marls, saliferous beds, sand and 


wor 


-~ 


From Pluvial J 2. 


to Pliocene. gravel forming terraces in the Jordan- 
Arabah Valley ; old Lake beds in Arabia- 
Petrwa, 
More Recent 
Volcanic Basalt, dolerite, tuff, etc. 
rocks. 
(1, Calcareous Sandstone of Philistia (?). 
Eocene . * 12. Nummulite limestone series. 


1. Cretaceous limestone with marls, ctc. 
Cretaceous. oy “Nubian sandstone.’ 


Lower Carbon- 7 Wady Nasb limestone. 
tferous 2, Desert sandstone and conglomerate. 
Agglomerates, beds of lava, ashes, and tuff 
of indeterminate age. 


Granitic gneiss, granite, hornblendic and 
: other schists ; dykes of diorite, porphyry, 
e 


Volcanic Series ; 


Archean 
te. 


(a) Archaan. — These rocks are found only 
amongst the Sinaitic and Edomite mountains, and 
are considered to be the representatives of the 
crystalline masses which come to the surface from 
beneath the Nubian sandstone at the First Cataract 
of the Nile. They lie at the base of all the forma- 
tions in this part of the world, and have been re- 
ferred by Fraas to the Archean period.* They 
consist of hornblendie, chloritic, and talcose schists 
of the Wadis Nasb, Sarabit, and Feirfin, underlain 
by reddish and greyish granite and gneiss. These 
rocks are penetrated by innumerable dykes and 
ridges of red felstone-porphyry, diorite, and basalt, 
of later, but indeterminate, age; except that they 
are more ancient than the Nabian sandstone of 
the Cretaceous period, or the Desert sandstone of 
the Carboniferous. 

(6) Volcanic Series. —To the period of these dykes 
may be referable the stratified lavas, tuffs, and 
ape oer es of the Wady Haroun and Jebel esh- 
Shomrah (or Shomar) which form the basement 
beds east of the Dead Sea,tand are overlain by the 
Desert sandstone. Magnificent sections of ag- 
glomerate and igneous intrusions are laid open in 
the Wady el-Hessi, near es-Safich, but their age is 
indeterminate beyond the fact that they are later 
than the Archean and earlier than the Cretaceous 
or Carboniferous periods. 

(c) Carboniferous Beds.— One of the most re- 
markable discoveries amongst the geological series 
of Palestine was that of Carboniferous rocks in the 
Wady Nasb by Hi. Bauerman in 1868,t afterwards 
extended to the eastern bank of the Dead Sea at 
Lebruj, near es-Safieh, by the Expedition of the 
PEF in 1883-84.§ The formation consists of red, 
purple, and variegated sandstone, which the writer 

108 named ‘the Desert sandstone’ below, sur- 
mounted by blue limestone containing shells and 
corals of Carboniferous limestone species, such as 
Spirifer striatus, S. attenuatus, Productus scabri- 
culus, Orthis michelini, Syringopora ramulosa, 
Fenestelia plebia (?), and others. The occurrence 
of these strata in two widely-separated localities 


® Aus dem Orient, p.7. 

+ ‘Phys. Geol. Arabia Petrwa,’ Mem. PEF, p. 87. 
§ . Journ. Geol, Soc. vol. emule 17. 
§ Mem. Geol. Arab. Petr. and Palest. p. 47. 
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cubes the idea that they once occupied an ex- 
tended and connected area, and have subsequently 
been dissevered by denudation. That the lime- 
stone is a marine deposit formed over the floor of 
the sea during a period of submergence, is shown by 
the names of the fossils above quoted, which are all 
of marine species and genera. ‘These fragmental 
tracts may only be relics of a formation which in- 
cluded the mpper division of the Carboniferous 
system, but which has been subsequently removed 
by denuding agencies. 

(da) Cretaceous Beds ; Nubian Sandstone Pees 
ger).—In the absence of several formations which 
in Europe and the British Isles succeed the Car- 
boniferons, the Cretaceous strata are found in 
Arabia Petrova resting on an eroded surface of the 
older formations above described, whether of Car- 
boniferous or of Archaan age. The formation is, 
however, only found represented by its upper 
members; the lower, belonging to the stages 
Neocomian, Urgonian, Aptian, and Albian not 
being here represented. Notwithstanding this 
hiatus, the Cretaccous is the most important of all 
the formations of Palestine, stretching from the 
sonthern margin of the Badiet et th to the 
Lebanon, and forming large tracts of the great 
Arabian desert east of the Jordan-Arabah depres- 
sion. It is represented by two divisions; the 
lower or Nubian sandstone (Cenomanian of D’Or- 
bigny) the equivalent of our ‘Upper Greensand,’ 
and by the Cretaceons limestone and marl, the 
equivalents of our Chalk and Chalkmar! (Senonian 
and Turonian), The Nubian sandstone consists of 
red and variegated, rather soft sandstone with a 
conglomerate of small pebbles of quartzite, Piapite 
porphyry, and jasper at its base. Its thickness is 
exceedingly variable, owing to the irregularities of 
the floor of older rocks over which it was deposited, 
and its only fossils are fragments of plants at rare 
intervals. All along the escarpment of the Tih 
from the Wady Hamr to the Gulf of ‘Akabah it 
underlies the white limestones and marls of the 
upper Cretaceous beds, and along the flanks of the 
great western escarpment from ‘Akabah to the 
northern end of the Dead Sea and beyond it is 
interposed between the crystalline rocks and the 
same calcareous strata.* On approaching the 
Sinaitic mountains, the Nubian and Desert sand- 
stones may be observed in isolated masses capping 
the Archean rocks; sometimes rising from their 
bases in truncated pyramids; and in the Wady 
el--Ain, which is a continuation of the Wady 
Zelagah, one of the most remarkable old river 
courses in the peninsula, the walls of Nubian 
sandstone rise on either hand toa height of several 
lindred feet above the floor.t But it is in the 
Wady Masaat Petra that thisformation is displayed 
to best advantage. Rising in nearly vata: walls 
from the floor of the valley and its branches, the 
sandstone has formed the material out of which the 
tombs and temples have been sculptured in various 
forms of architecture, displaying marvellous varie- 
ties of colour in yellow, orange, red, and purple 
shades, which have called forth the admiration of 
all travellers (see PETRA). These colours are due 
to the presence of various mineral pigments, of 
which oxides of iron, manganese, and possibly 
Coppa are the most abundant. 

1e Nubian sandstone is probably a lacustrine 
deposit laid down over the floor of o vast inland 
lake, the boundaries of which, owing to extensive 
geological changes, it is now impossible to define 
except at distant intervals. One portion of this 
boundary was undoubtedly formed of the rocks of 
the Sinaitic group of mountains; other portions 

* Except where carboniferous or volcanic beds are present. 


+ A view of this gorge is given in the frontispiece of Hull’s 
Mount Setr. 
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may be discovered in Central Africa; and the lake 
itself may have been connected with the Cretace- 
ous ocean in the direction of the Mediterranean.* 
The formation was accumulated from the waste 
of granitic and plutonic rocks forming the sur- 
rounding lands now partly submerged beneath 
the waters of the ocean. 

(¢) Cretaccous Limestone.— This great series of 
calcareous strata immediately succeeds the Nubian 
sandstone ; and as itis altogether a marine deposit, 
it must have been formed over the bed of the ocean 
after a general subsidence and submergence of the 
region occupied ry the lacustrine waters of the 
previous period. The lower beds are chiefly formed 
of white calcareous marls succeeded by harder 
limestone strata with bands of siliceous chert or 
flint. The following section taken in the Wady 
el-Hessi, at the S.E. border of the Badiet et- 
Tth, will serve to give a general idea of the 
character of the lower portion of the forma- 
tion. (1) Towest beds ;—light-blue calcareous 
marl, passing downwards into dark-blue clay with 
selenite, 250 ft. thick; (2) soft white limestone, 
with rare bands of chert, 200 ft.; (3) hard silice- 
ous limestone with numerous bands of chert, 
forming the top of the cliff, about 200 ft. thick. 
Fine sections are also Jaid open on ascending the 
flanks of the escarpment overlooking the basin of 
the Dead Sea (the ‘Ghor’) on the eastern side, of 
which Lartet gives the details.¢ The total thick- 
ness of the Cretaceous limestone series may reach 
800 to 1000 ft., and amongst the fossil forms the 
following may be cited: Ammonites Luynesi, 
A, rhotamargensis, Pholadomya Luynesi, Ostrea 
Mermeti, O. flabellata, Hippurites, ete. Forami- 
nifera, visible only under the microscope, doubt- 
less are abundantly present. 

Building Stone. — The uppermost beds of the 
Cretaceous limestone yield an excellent building 
stone which has been used in the construction of 
the buildings in and about Jerusalam, including 
the walls of the temple. ‘The stone has been 
extracted from the large quarrics and caverns near 
the Damascus gate. ‘he rock is hard, compact, 
and delicately coloured, capable not only of fur- 
nishing large blocks such as may be seen at the 
‘Wailing Place of the Jews,’ but of being worked 
into ornaments and smaller objects of use, and of 
receiving a polish. Frans gives the following 
section of the beds in descending order at this 
spot t :— 

1. Craie blanche (Senonien). 

2. Etage supérieure des Hippurites (‘ Misseh’). 

3. Etage inférieure des Hippurites (‘ Melekeh’). 

4, Zoneof Ammonites rhotomargensts (Turonian). 
No. 2 (‘ Misseh’) of the above section affords the 
principal building stone, and is 16 ft. in thickness ; 
and Sir C. W. Wilson has shown that the reser- 
voirs, sepulchres, and cellars under and around the 
city are excavated in the soft beds of No. 3 


(‘Melekeh’) underlying the firmer beds of the. 


‘Misseh,’ which form the platforms for the build- 
ings.§ 

(f) Lower Focene Beds ; Nummulite Limestone. 
—This formation, though belonging to the Tertiary 
division of the geological series, immediately 
succeeds the Cretaceous limestone just described, 
and bears so general a resemblance to it that to- 
gether they appear to constitute one pvreat cal- 
careous formation, incapable of separation. This 
apparent continuity is, however, illusory, as has 


* In North Africa the boundary lay along the northern base 
of the Ahagyar Mountains in lat. 25° N. and the Morocco Atlas 
on the north, as the present writer has shown elsewhere: ‘Geo- 
logical History of Egypt and the Nile Valley,’ Trans. Vict. Inet. 
vol, xxiv. p. 807 (with Map). 

t ees @exploration, p. 70, fiy. 6. 

t Aus dem Orient, p. 54. 

§ Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem. 
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been shown by Zittel in the case of Egypt and 
the Nubian Desert; and a detailed survey would 
doubtless have the result of showing that the two 
formations are disconnected by an unconformity, 
however slight. The latest explorer of the geo- 
logical features of Palestine, Dr. Blanckenkorn, is 
clearly of opinion that the two formations are 
capable of separation ; * and Lartet had previously 
gs ess the same view. 

he Nummulite limestone is but sparingly repre- 
sented in Palestine. It forms the southern slopes 
of part of the eae is found capping Mount 
Carmel, and occurs in isolated masses at Sebastich 
(Samaria), Nabl(is (Shechem), and the vicinity of 
Jerusalem. It also overspreads a large tract of the 
western Tih plateau, as it has been identified by 
its characteristic fossils in the limestone clilts 
which overlook the Isthmus of Suez, but its inland 
limits remain to be determined with any degree of 
accuracy. 

The lower beds of the formation consist of white 
marls and chalky limestone with Nummulites, sur- 
mounting the harder beds of Cretaceous age: these 
are succeeded by white limestones with bands of 
flint, resembling those of the latter period ; and, as 
Lartet has pointed out, this general resemblance 
causes much uncertainty in the discrimination of 
the two formations on the spot. The Nummulite 
limestone is an oceanic deposit Jaid down under 
similar conditions of deposition to those of the 
Cretaceous beds, but with an interval of slight 
disturbance and movement in the floor of the sea. 
The fossils are distinctly of Tertiary genera and 
species. 

(9) Unper Eocene? Calcareous Sandstone of Phil- 
istua.—This formation is frequently laid open in 
small sections between Beersheba and Jaffa, and in 
the Plain of Philistia. It consists of soft yellowish 
calcareous sandstone; but its relations to the Creta- 
ceous and Nummulite beds are unknown, as the 
junction has not been observed. The writer has 
provisionally assigned these strata to the Upper 

ocene stage, for reasons which are too much in- 
volved to be stated at lenyth here.t No fossils 
were noticed in the sandstone; and it is only right 
to observe that Blanckenkorn considers it to be of 
post-Tertiary or Diluvial origin. Its real age is 
one of those points remaining to be determined 
by future exploration. 

(h) Miocene Period.—This epoch in the geological 
history of Palestine is unrepresented by any 
known strata; yet it was one of the greatest im- 
Net as regards the development of the physical 

eatures of this region, and, it may be added, of 
that of the whole basin of the Mediterranean and 
surrounding districts. The Miocene was the great 
Jand-forming epoch, during which the general out- 
lines of the existing tad surfaces were finally 
determined, and the relative areas of land and sea 
were constituted as they exist to this day. Down 
to the close of the preceding Eocene epoch the 
whole of Palestine, including the Lebanon and the 
Great Desert east of the Arabah, formed the bed 
of the ocean, the only emergent portions being the 
Sinaitic mountain-tops; all to the northward, 
eastward, and westward as far as the borders of 
the Atlas mountains, was overspread by the waters 
of the ocean. But with the close of the Eocene 
period a great physical change set in. Owing to 
contraction nicl movements in the crust, the sea- 
bed was elevated into land in the tracts bordering 
the Great Sea. Mountains, such as the Lebanon, 
were upraised ; the strata were bent, folded, and 
fissured ; and amongat the greatest of these fissures 


* “Entstehung u. Geschichte d. Todten Meeres,’ ZDPV (1896). 


t Oarl Diener, Der Libanon. 
t These reasons are stated {n the Mem. ‘Phys. Geol Arabia 


Petra,’ p. 64 
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was that of the Jordan-Arabah Valley, along which 
the tableland of Edom and Moab was elevated 
into land. In a word, all the main physical 
features of the region here being aaBaeal under 
review had their first inception; and although 
they have been somewhat modified during succeed- 
ing periods, these modifications have not materi- 
ally altered the main outlines of the land. River 
channels have been originated and deepened, and 
the Jand-surfaces have been somewhat eroded and 
worn down, but the main features remain as they 
were at the close of the Miocene period. These 
terrestrial changes occupied, withont doubt, a 
vast Jencth of geological time. 

(t) Pliocene to Pluvial.—The deposits referable 
to this period consist of raised beaches on the areas 
bordering the Mediterranean and Red Seas, and 
the terraces of the Jordan-Arabah Valley; these 
latter having been already described, our observa- 
tions here will be confined to the old sea-terraces. 

After the great emergence and elevation of land 
areas Which had taken place during the preceding 
Miocene period, there appears to have been a 
subsidence to the extent of at least 220 or 230 ft. 
around the shores of the Mediterranean and Red 
Seas. ‘The escarpments bordering the Delta of 
the Nile, and those of the Tih and Western Pales- 
tine, again became sea-cliffs, with beaches at their 
base, while the waters of the Mediterranean and 
Red Seas commingled along the Isthmus of Suez. 
The amount of the submergence, as above stated, 
is demonstrated jn the clearest manner by the 
occurrence of old sca-beaches both in Egypt and 
Palestine, at or about this level; of which the 
most remarkable is that known as ‘ raas’ beach,’ 
at Jebel Mokattam, above Cairo, and avain at the 
Great Pyramid platform near Ghizeh. This occurs 
at a level of 220 ft. above the sea, and is char- 
acterized by beds of sand and gravel with marine 
shells, some of which are extinct species, while 
others are still living in the Red Sea; the chills of 
limestone are also penetrated by numerous borings 
of Tercdo. Similar beds of gravel with shells may 
be observed on the eastern margin of the Gulf of 
Suez, as well as in the Arabah Valley up to a 
level of nearly 200 ft. above the Gulf of ‘Akabah. 
But the most important case is that occurring in 
the valley of the Sheriah at Tell Abu Hareireh, 
east of Gaza, at a level of 200 to 220 ft. above the 
Mediterranean on both sides of the stream —a 
level corresponding to that of the raised beach 
above Cairo. Here the terrace lies in a hollow 
formed in the ‘calcareous sandstone of Philistia,’ 
which is clearly of older date than the shelly 
gravels of the raised beach: the following is the 
section in descending order ;— 

ft. in. 
. Loam. 5 0 thick. 


] ° e e e ® 

%. Soft calcareous sandstone in thin layers 10 0 ,, 
8. Beds of shells (chiefly casts) . 
4 
5 


. Soft calcareous sandstone, with small 


pebbles of flint and oyster shells a OO a: 
. River-bed ; hard calcareous sandstone 
(thickness unknown) - (over)2 O ,, 


The shells in bed No. 8 consist of the genera Jurritella, 
Dentalium, Artemis, Pecten, Cardiuim, Ostrea, and spines of 
Hehinus.* 


All along the lower parts of the Maritime Plain 
extending for several miles inland from Jaffa, and 
rising from 200 to 300 ft., shelly sands and beds of 
Brel may be observed; and again inland from 

3eirhit this ancient sea-bed may be observed at 
intervals, varying in character and composition, as 
at Ramleh, Lydda (Ludd) and Lokandel el-Motram 
in the valley between Beirft and the western spurs 
of the Lebanon, where it consists of conglomerate of 

**Geol. Arab. Petrma, etc.,’ p. 74. A figure showing the 


relations of this raised beach to the calcareous sandstone is 
shown, ¢b. p. 64 


water-worn pebbles of limestone, and may be refer- 
able to the later Pliocene age. The more recent 
sea-beaches, formed during the rising of the beds 
in the Pleistocene age, occupy lower levels, and are 
characterized b editerranean forms, such as 
Pectunculus violascens, Purpura hemastoma, and 
Murex brandaris, etc. 

The submergence of the Palestine and adjoin- 
ing areas, after the present land-surface had been 
determined, and subsequent re-elevation to exist- 
ing levels, is therefore clearly determined by the 
above instances of old sea-margins. Meanwhile, 
in the region of the Jordan-Arabah depression, 
corresponding changes had been going on, result- 
ing in the formation of terraces at various levels 
from that of the outer sea to the present margins 
of the inland lakes, but in time extending into the 
Pleistocene (or Pluvial) period ; with some account 
of which, as far as it concerns the Palestine area, 
our review of the geological history of this region 
properly ends. 

(7) Pluvial to Recent.—The general refrigera- 
tion of the climate in the northern hemisphere 
referable to the Glacial epoch, which was accom- 
panied in the temperate zone by accumulations of 
snow and the advance of glacial ice, did not leave 
Palestine altogether unatiected ; on the contrary, 
it has Jeft indelible traces on its physical features. 
We know through the observations of several 
travellers, commencing with Sir J. D. Hooker, 
that there are old glacier moraines in the Lebanon 
at a level of 4000 ft. above the sea, and that one 
of the principal groups of old cedars is planted on 
a large moraine. The presence of glaciers in the 
Lebanon being thus established, we necessarily 
infer the existence of a climate resembling rather 
that of the Caucasus and the Alps than that of the 
present day; perhaps we may say that the mean 
annual temperature, which is now about 70° Fahr., 
was at this epoch of extreme cold about 55° or 60°, 
and a correspondingly lower beni ber Sete extended 
over all the countries to the south of the Lebanon.t 
A further inference may be drawn, namely, that 
the rainfall all over Palestine, and extentung into 
the Sinaitie peninsula, was considerably larger 
than at present, and the evaporation less rapid ; 
and the general result would be that the present 
rivers and streams would have been larger, and 
valleys which, like those of the Badiet el-T'th, are 
now destitute of streams, were channels for running 
water. It may be readily conceived that, whien 
the perennial snows of the Lebanon were melting 
during the spring and summer, the waters of the 
Jordan were swollen far beyond their present limits, 
and that the surface of the Dead Sea, now retained 
at its present low level by the equalization of river 
supply and evaporation, must have risen to a limit 
far above that of the present un We cannot, 
therefore, feel surprise at the evidences of former 
Baeaes levels of the ‘Jordan- Valley lake’ afforded 

y the terraces rising lundreds of feet above the 

resent surface of the Dead Sea, which have been 

escribed; they were the necessary result of 
greater influx of waters from streams, and of 
smaller evaporation, due to the humidity of the 
atmosphere and decreased temperature in the 
climate as compared with that of the present day. 
As the glacial conditions of the Pleistocene epoch 
passed away, and those of the present day gradu- 
ally came into operation by a corresponding process 
in an opposite direction, the Jakes and streams 
would naturally assuine their present limits, or in 
some instances actually disappear. E. HULL. 

* * On the Cedars of Lebanon,’ Nat. JJixt, Rev, 1862; Hooker's 
orginal observations have been confirmed by Tristram and 

¢ Fraas supposes there were glaciers amongst the mountaine 


of Sinai, but the present writer was unable to recognize any 
clear evidence in support of this view in 1888-84. 
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GEORGIAN VERSION.—Sce Version. 


GEPHYRUN (ledvupovv).—A city captured by 
Judas Maccabseus, 2 Mac 12%, AV, perhaps rightly 
accentuating yedupody (infin. of ye@upsw), tr. ‘he went 
also about to make a bridge to a certain city.’ RV 
has ‘he also fell upon a certain city Gephyrun,’ and 
appends marginal note, ‘The relation between the 
names Gephyrun and Caspin is unknown, and 
perhaps the Greek text is corrupt. Compare 
Gephrun, the name of a city of Gilead mentioned 
by Polybius, v. Ixx. 12, and Caspor, 1 Mac 5% #8.’ 
Jos. (Ant, Xt. vill. 5) gives the name as Ephron. 
The site is unknown. 


GER (73) is a Heb. term which in AV is generally 
rendered ‘stranger.’ ‘The fact that the same tr® 
is adopted also for other words whose proper 
equivalent is ‘foreigner,’ creates needless con- 
fusion, which might be avoided either by leaving 
ger, which is a technical term, untranslated, or 
y translating it ‘protected stranger.’ Driver 
(Deut. p. 126) suggests that the rendering might 
uniformly be ‘sojourner’ (so eons in RV), 
which would preserve the connexion in EV with the 
verb ‘sojourn’ (12) in such passages as Gn 121 19° 
474, Is 524, 

In opposition to the nokhri, who is often a mere passing 
stranger (‘thou camest but yesterday,’ 28 1520), the ger while 
not homeborn, is a temporary dweller in the lan (Gn 234 
[P| 3Y5n]) of Abrahain at Hebron: Ex 222 [J] of Moses In the 
desert, 184 [E] to explain the name Gershom; fig. of J”, Jer 148; 
of Israelin Egypt, Gn 1618, Ex 2221 238 fall JE), Lv 1934 [H], Dt 1018 
238 5 more pauen of gérim in Tarael (e.g. 28 115 an Amalekite, 
cf. Jos 883. 25 | K] 209 [P], Is 141), The LXX, which twice trans- 
literates 92 (Aram. “11) by ~(s):apas, Ex 121%, Ig 141, uses xé posxos 
11 times to tr. 12 and 10 times for AYIA. =—swdposxoe answers to 
the clagsical uéroxos (which is not used by LXX except in 
Jer 203 and not at allin NT). jiresxos designated @ resident ins 
community who had not the same rirhts as a native citizen. As 
4 occuples a position intermediate hetween MX (native) and 
>} (foreigner), 80 does seitoixoe between deres OF wodsrns and 
fet. Of course the piroxes was from one point of view a 

oreigner, and might be called fives 3 hence of ixsdnpeovyres Fives iy 
in Ac 174 rightly applied to the uiroxos at Athens. wreposxos 
appears in NT in same sense as In LXX (Ac 76 2, Eph 219, 
LP 2). The fives xai wé&posxes of Eph 219 is apecially instructive 5 
pnencrs exactly tothe peregrint atqwe incole of Cic. de Offic. 


The gér in the oldest time is a stranger who 
dwells under the protection of a family or a tribe 
to which he does not. belong. Heis not necessarily 
a non-Israelite. In Dt 18° Jg¢ 177% 19! the term is 
applied to Levites (see Driver and Moore, ad loc.). 
The position of the gér in Israel is illustrated by 
W. x. Smith from the precisely analogous institu- 
tion of the 74r among the Arabs. He lives in the 
midst of the community personally free, but pos- 
sessed of no political rights. He has left his own 
kin, it may be on account of a feud, or simply in 
order to benefit himself, and has cast himself upon 
the protec un of a powerful chief or clan in his 
new dwelling-place. The institution is still known 
in Arabia (O7JC? 342 n.). 

In return for the protection accorded him the 
gér had services to render. Te was not indeed a 


slave (Micah’s Levite not only enjoyed personal 
freedom but received wages, Jg 17, Gn 29%, 


Dt 24"), but his lot was at times hard enough 
(cf. Gn 317 Jacob’s complaint of his treatment 
by Laban). Nothing evidences the precarious 
position of the gér better than the frequent OT 
exhortations to act justly by him Dt 12° 9417 2729, 
to show him kindness Dt 10!® 26)3, to refrain from 
oppressing him Ix 227! 23% (both JE), Lv 19% (H), 
Dt 244, Jer 7°, Zec 7. Hence probably also the 
bait injunction that he was to enjoy the 
Sabbath rest Ex 20! 23) (both JE), Dt 5", 

A man might be the gér of a king or of the chief 
of a clan rather than of the whole community. 
A typical instance of this is found in David’s 


relation to Achish of Gath. The Phil. lords will 
have nothing to do with ‘ these Hebrews’ (18 29°), 
David as the gér of Achish was expected to make 
the interests of his patron his own (15 27!*), and in 
and to go to war along with him even against 
1is native country (28'*:), 

A whole clan or tribe might be gérim (Jos 9 the 
Gibeonites, 28 4? the Beerothites; and even Israel 
in Egypt is described as agér Gn 15%, Ex 227! 23° 
[all JE}, Lv 19% (H), Dt 10! 238), In such cases, 
also, services had to be rendered in return for 
protection (e.g. by Jacob’s family according to their 
occupation Gn 478, by the Gibeonites in hewing 
wou and drawing water Jos 9°’, by the Israelites 
in the building of cities Ex 1). It frequently 
happened that these g¢rin were ultimately 
absorbed into the tribe whose protection they 
had invoked. See FOREIGNER, and cf. Kuenen, 
Nel, Isr. i, 182 f. 

There were also gérim of a god or a temple, who 
acted as lepddovko. in return for the protection 
accorded by the deity or the sanctuary. Tvidence 
of this is furnished by sueh Phoen, proper names as 
Ger'ashtart (see ASHTORETH, p. 168*), Germel]xart, 
ete. (ef. the wa of Ps 5* 15! 614, and see Clieyne, 
ad loc., and W. R. Smith, AS p. 77 f£). The 
Gibeonites may have belonged to this class, and 
the list of ‘Nethinim’ (Ezr 24-=Neh 74) con- 
tains many names of unquestionably foreign origin 
(Wellh. Proleg. 225 n.). 

The close connexion which subsisted in the 
popular imagination between each land and its 
god, demanded that whoever settled there must 
serve the tutelary deity (2 K 17% the story of 
the Assyr. colonists of Samaria). ence the 
Sabbath rest (Ex 20!9 231%, Dt 514) is not only a 

tivilege enjoyed by the gér, but an obligation 
imposed upon him. On the other hand, we read 
of Solomon (and it corresponds with the cosmo- 
politan character of his policy) that he built 
sanctuaries at Jerus. for a number of foreign 
deities (1 K 117). These were doubtless intended 
to serve, not only for his wives, but for others 
belonging to foreign nationalities who had been 
attracted to his capital, and who may have had, 
as in later times (Neh 13!9), their own quarter of 
the city. In like manner, the Israelites who had 
bazaars at Damascus (1 K 20"4) prob. erected altars 
built of earth from the land of Israel (ef. 2 it 617), 
and maintained the worship of J” side by side with 
that of the Syrian gods. Solomon’s example was 
copied by Ahab for the benefit of his wife and of 
the Tyrians and Zidonians who would frequent 
his court (1 Ix 1684), 

This syneretism in worship and tolerance of 
dissent from the national religion, which were 
greatly favoured by the existence of a multitude 
of local sanctuaries, received a check through the 
introduction of the Deuteronomic legislation with 
its central sanctuary, but far more through the 
enactinents of the Priests’ Code (P). The ideas 
introduced in Dt of Isracl as a holy people, and of 
the land as not to be ‘defiled’ (21), led logically 
to the conclusion that the gér who sojourned in 
Israel must conform as far as possible to the same 
regulations as the covenant people. Accordingly, 
we meet with an extension both of the privileges 
and the duties of the gér. In D, indeed, matters 
are not carricd so far as in P. In Dt 147 the gér 
is allowed to eat the flesh of an animal that has 
died of itself, acc. to Lv 175 he is defiled no less 
than the Isr. by such an act. On the other hand, 
no difference is recognized between Isr. and gér 
in the following particulars :--The gér is to par- 
ticipate in the [east of Weeks (Dt 16), of Taber- 
cles (16%), in the offering of first-fruits (264), 
the Sabbath rest (5%, cf. Ex 20 2313, JE), the 
tithes (14%), the gleanings of the field, ete. 


GER 


(24197), and he is to have equal justice done to 
him (2414), 

The exile helped to draw the bonds of union 
closer between Israclite and gér, both alike being 
now strangers in astrange land. Lencein zk 47+ 
we find the same provision made for both in the 
ideal division of the land. On the other hand, in 
addition to the keeping of the Sabbath, we are 
probably safe to infer that circumcision was con- 
sidered y Ezekiel to be obligatory for the gér (cf. 
Ezk 44°! where uncircumcised ‘in heart’ and ‘in 
flesh’ are parallel terms). Deutero-lsainh antici- 

ates the conversion to Israel’s God, not only of 
individuals (44°), but of kings and princes (49’) as 
well as their subjects (51), nay, he teresees a time 
when to that God ‘every knee shall bow and 
every tongue shall swear’ (45%), In _ bringing 
about this consummation Israel has its function 
asa missionary nation (42% }9 43% 1 49°), The creed 
of Deutero-Isaiah is, ‘There is no God but J", 
and [srael is His prophet’ (Wellh. Gesch. p. 117). 

This universalism, indeed, could, according to 
the notions of most, realize itself only through 
the forms of Judaism. Non-Israclites must submit 
to the yoke of Israel’s law. In post-exilic times the 
exclusion from the community of all who would 
not adopt the drastic reforms of Ezru and Nehe- 
miah, enabled one and the same standard to be 
area to the purified remnant. Hence, ‘in P 
the gér is placed practically on the same footing 
as the native Israelite; he enjoys the same rights 
(Nu 35!5, ef, Ezk 47%), and is bound by the same 
laws, whether civil (J.v 24%), moral and religious 
(1876 20? 2418 cf, Ezk 147), or cerenionial (Ex 12)9, 
Ly 162% 178 10. 22.13.15 9918 Ny 151 2-9 19). the 
Pune ‘One law shall there be for the home- 

orn and for the stranger,” is repeatedly aflirmed 
(Ex 12”, Lv 2472, Nui % 34 1515 16-29) the only specified 
distinctions being that the gér, if he would keep 
the passover’ (which under no circumstances is 
the Lontiner ["p3}2] permitted to do), ‘must be 
circumcised (ix 1245), and that an Israelite in 
servitude with him may be redeemed before the 
jubilee (Lv 25“), a privilege not granted in the 
case of the master’s being an Israelite (v.4%)’ 
(Driver, Deut. p. 165). 

After the definite breach with the Samaritans 
(Neh 1375-), and the establishment of the temple 
on Mt. Gerizim (Jos. Ané. Xf. vili.), the propa- 
gandist activity of Jerus. would be stimulated, 
and it would be felt that the way was more clear 
to work. ‘There may be a reminiscence of this 
policy and its results in what the Chronicler 
reports to have taken place in the reign of 
Hezekiah (2 Ch 30", ef. 1 Ch 137, 2 Ch 15%). As 
Schiirer pone out, the word gér has already in P 
advanced far on to its later use as = proselyte 
(xpooj\vros, which frequently in LXX represents 
17 of MT). This meaning appears completely 
established in the Mishna, where gér denotes one 
who by circunmeision and complete adoption of 
Isracl’s laws has become incorporated with the 
covenant people. If this last sense was intended 
to be brought out with special distinctness, the 
phrase piy 73 (‘righteous stranger’) was used. For 
gér in the original sense of a stranger dwelling in 
Israel, the Mishnic formula was avin a (in OT 
these terms are parallel in Gn 234, Lv 25% 55. 47, 
1Ch 29 Ps 39/2), which in medisval Judaism 
became “yyn c3=a stranger dwelling within the 
gates of Israel (cf. Ex 20, Dt 5 144 24%), The 
use of 1 to designate a converted Gentile became 
finally so well established that a verb (occurring 
in the Mishna) was formed from it, in; ‘to be- 
come a convert’ (Schiirer, {JP 11. ii. 315). 

The battle which had been fought and gained by 
Ezra and Nehemiah had indeed to be fought over 
&@gain more than once in Jewish history, notably 
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in the Gr. period by the MAcCABEES (which 
see); but for the further elucidation of the sub- 
ject we must refer the reader to such articles as 
TASIDA ANS, PHARISEE, PROSELYTE. 
Litgeraturg.—Bertholet’s monograph, Die Stellung d. Ter. u. 
d. Jud. zu d. Fremden (to which the same obligations are due 
asin art. FOREIGNER); W. it. Smith, AS 75 ff., Aunship, cte, 42f., 
260, OTJC? 342 n. ; Driver, Dewt. 126, 165, 175 ; Kuenen, Rel. Jer 
i. 182f., if. 259f.; Schurer, MJP i. fi. 815; Reuss, 4.7. ii. 
28f.; Ellicott on Eph 2!9; Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Lex. 8. wepoixos ; 
Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 339. J. A. SELBIR, 


GERA (x73).— Mentioned as one of Benjamin’s 
sons in Gn 467", omitted in Nu 268849 Acc. to 
1 Ch 8? 5&7 G, is a son of Bela and a grandson of 
Benjamin. Gera was evidently a well-known Ben- 
jamite clan, to which belonged hud (Jg 35 where 
sce Moore’s note) and Shimei (2S 16 191% 18} K 
28), See GENEALOGY, 


GERAH.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


GERAR (73, [épapa).—This place, as identified 
on existing maps, is about 6 miles from Gaza, a 
little W. of S., and perhaps 25 miles from Beer- 
sheba in a direction N. of Gerar is mentioned 
in OT in the history of the time of king Asa 
and in that of the patriarchs. In Asa’s time it 
was one of several cities in that region (2 Ch 
14414), (In 1Ch 48 Gerar should possibly be 
substituted for Gedor of MT. The LXX reads 
Vépapa. See Grpok). In the earlier time, G. is 
the region where Abraham and Isaac came into 
contact with a king or kings named Abimelech. 
The site as now identified is well within the 
territory sroperly known as the land of the Philis- 
tines, The region as mentioned in Ch and Gn 
must have extended far to the S., and far enough 
Lo the KE. to cover part of wlwt is elsewhere known 
as the Negeb, or S. country. 

Were the people whom Abraham and Isaac met 
in this region true Philistines? ‘That is, did they 
belong to the sume race that afterwards so often 
oppressed Israel? ‘Their essentially pastoral char- 
acter is no argument in the negative, for Israel 
was then also a pastoral people. The region is 
called the land of the Philistines (Gn 2182 4), but 
that is not in itself decisive, for the writer uses 
the geo. terms belonging to his own time, and 
not Ley to the time of Abraham. ‘The 
people are called Philistines (Gn 26) ® 34 18.18), but 
even that is not so conclusive as at first it seems, 
for the term may be merely geographical, de- 
scribing the people who, in the time of Abraham, 
lived in the country which the writer knew as 
Philistine. But Abimelech seems to have been 
a Phil. name (Ps 34, title). Phichol, the ‘captain 
of his host’? (Gn 21° 82 267%), is witness to the 
existence of military organization, such as cor- 
responds with the genius of the later Philistines. 
Ahuzzath (2678) is naturally explained as one of 
the Phil. names in dh, like Goliath. Add these 
confirmatory particulars to those above given, and 
we have proof of considerable strength identifying 
the Philistines of Isaac with those of later times. 

y was a well-known place in the earlier cen- 
turies after Christ. A monastery was located 
there. The abbot Sylvanus, of the 4th cent., was 
celebrated ; and Marcion, bishop of G., was one 
of the signatorics of the Council of Chalcedon, 
A.D. 451. The Talm. writings know the district as 
Gerarki (Euseb.; Jerome, Onomast.; Sozomen, 
Hist. Eccles. vi. 32, ix. 7; Schwarz, Pal. p. 109). 
Travellers of the present cent. have given a good’ 
deal of attention to this region, e.g. Thomson, Land 
and Book, ii. 350; Stanley, Sin. and Pal. p. 159; 
Robinson, Researches, i. 189, ii. 43, 44. See also 
PEFSt, 1871, p. 84; 1875, pp. 162, 164; 1881, p. 38; 
and Sayce, Pat. Pal. 181,189. W. J. BEECHER. 
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GERASA ((épaca, I'epacnvol).—In the RV ‘ Gera- 
senes’ takes the place of ‘Gadarenes’ in Mk 5', 
Lk 8%; with these exceptions the expression ‘ the 
country of the Gerascnes’ does not occur in the 
Bible. See GADARA, GERASENES. 

Jerome (ad Vbad. 1) states that Gilead was called 
in his day Gerasa, and it is possible that the term 
‘country of the Gerasenes’ (or Gilead) may have 
extended as far as the Luke of Gennesaret ; but as 
Gilead is usually supposed to have been terminated 
on its northern boundary by the Hierumax, it 
seems more probable that the ‘country of the 
Gerasenes’ (Mk 5!) refers to a town of the nane of 
Gerasa on the eastern shore of Gennesaret (see 
GERASENES, and cf. Origen, Opp. 4, p. 140). 
According to Ptolemy (v. 15), Gerasa was a city of 
Cosle-Syria (which included Gilead), 35 miles from 
Pella; and Pliny describes it (v. 18), Gerasa being 
read for Galasa, as one of the cities of the Decapolis 
which was built or rebuilt, colonized and endowed 
with privileges on the conquest of Syria by the 
Romans, B.C. 65 (Stephanus, Zthnic.). Eusebius 
(Onomast. s.v.) describes the Decapolis as that part 
of Permwa ‘that lies about Hippos, Pella, and 
Gadara.’ Josephus (BU M1. iii, 3) places Gerasa in 
the district of Persea, east of Jordan, on the borders 
of the Arabian desert, and mentions it in connexion 
with Pella and Philadelphia (BJ 1 iv. 8). Epi- 
phanius (Adv. Her. i. and ii.) describes Decapolis as 
around Pella and Basanets, and speaks of the fountain 
of Gerasa of Arabia, Jampblicus states that it was 
colonized by veterans of Alexander the Great, 
which is not improbable from its proximity to Pella, 
which was probably colonized in this manner. 

The early history of Gerasa is unknown ; it first 
appears in history as an important fortified city in 
the account of its capture (c. 83 B.c.; BU. iv. 8) 
by Alexander Jannivus, the Hasmonwan king of 
the Jews. Having subdued Pella, he directed his 
march on the city of Gerasa, lured by the treasures 
of Theodorus, son of Zeno, and, having hemmed in 
the garrison by a triple wall of circumvallation, 
enrricd the place by assault. In Ané. XUL xv. 3 
Pella is wane Dios, or placed close to it, and 
Gerasa is called Essa, In A.D. 65 Gerasa, as one of 
the cities of Decapolis, was probably rebuilt by the 
Romans. On the revolt of the Jews against the 
Roman dominion they laid waste the villages of 
the Syrians and their neighbouring cities, among 
which were Gerasa and Pella; and ‘every city was 
divided into two armies, eneamped one against 
another’; but the Gerasenes did no harm to those 
Jews who abode amongst them, and even conducted 
those who wished it as far as their border (BJ UL. 
xv. 1,5). Shortly after this, Vespasian sent Lucius 
Annius to Gerasa with an army, who took the 
city and slew a thousand young men, and plundered 
and burned the city (BJ Iv. ix. 1). Nothing 
further is heard of Gerasa in history; but during 
the peaceful age of the Antonines (A.D. 138 to 180) 
it attained a position of the greatest prosperity, and 
was adorned by monuments, which, still existing, 
show thatit became one of the most important cities 
of Syria. It subsequently became We seat of a 
bishopric, and the name of one of its prelates is 
found amongst those who were present at the 
Council of Chalcedon. There is no evidence that 
the city was ever inhabited by the Arabs after the 
Roman and Byzantine period. In the Talmudic 
writings and in Jerome, Gerash and Gilead are 
synonymous. Reland states that coins of Gerasa 
exist, showing the worship of Artemis in the 
temple there in 2nd cent. (cf. Schiirer, HJP I. i. 
118). During the Crusades Baldwin (A.D. 1121) 
besieged a castle constructed of large stones called 
Jarras, supposed to be Gerasa; but William of Tyre, 
in speaking of the sicge, makes the distance not far 
from the Jordan ; and as Gerasa has no appearance 


of having been occupied by any settled population 
since its destruction during the Byzantine period, 
it was probably some other castle that Baldwin 
attacked. 

It is probable that the fountains and waters of 
Palestine, where conveniently situated, mark the 
sites of towns and villages from the earliest_ times, 
and that the splendid perennial stream and foun- 
tains of Jerdsh must have been chosen as a position 
for a town at a very early date. No identification, 
however, appears to have been attempted with any 
success except that by Sir George Grove with refer- 
ence to Ramoth-gilead. He points out that if 
Ramoth-gilead and Ramath-mizpah are identical, a 
more northern position than es-Salé would scem 
inevitable, and that the Arabic version of the 
Bk. of Joshua gives Ramat el-Jerash, thus identi- 
fying the Gerasa of the classical geographers with 
Ramah of Gilead. The Jewish yout Parchi 
says that ‘Gilead is at present Djerash’ (Zunz in 
Asher’s Denjamin, 405). See RAMOTI-GILEAD. 

Jerdsh is situated in the Lelka of the modern 
Arabs, near their best pasture ground, which is 
referred to in the PBible (Dt 3" 48; see Driver’s 
note) as plains (mishér), in RV ‘tablelands,’ thus 
having the same signification, to a limited extent, 
as the Arabic naine Jerdsh. 

There can be no doubt that the very remarkable 
ruins still existing in good preservation in the 
highlands of Gilead, called Jerdsh, represent the 
remains of the Roman city of Gerasa of the time of 
the Antonines ; and although these ruins, so fur as 
they have yet been observed, are distinctly attri- 
butable to the 2nd to 5th cents., there is no reason- 
able doubt that they are built on the site of the 
earlier Greek city of Gerasa, This locality is 
mentioned by Yakftbi in the 7th cent. as being in 
his time one of the towns of the Jordan Provinces, 
and the poet Al Mutanabbi praises the fertility of 
Jerash. Yakt in the 18th cent., who had not 
himself seen the spot, describes it as a ‘ great vit 
now in ruins’ through which runs a stream whic 
turned many mills, and relates that the Jerdsh 
mountains contained many villages. 

Jerdsh is beautifully situated in the highlands of 
Gilead, 20 miles cast of the Jordan, the same 
distance north of ‘Ammdn (Philadelphia), 22 miles 
from Ldhel (Pella), and 6 miles north of Wady 
Zerka (Jubbok). It is 1900 ft. above the level of 
the Mediterrancan, in the midst of hills rising from 
500 to 600 ft. higher, until the tablelands (mishér), 
called by the Arabs Bella, are reached, which 
during part of the year are rich pasture, and for a 
short period in the autumn appeur to be desert. 
The city occupies a considerable portion of a shallow 
valley, the ruins stretching sonie way up the lime- 
stone hills; and through the midst runs a delightful 
perennial stream fringed with oleanders, and falling 
about 1000 ft. before reaching the Zerka, 6 wiles 
to south. The city is surrounded by walls, built in 
the outline of an irregular nine-sided polygon, 
about 3000 yards in circumference, the stream 
dividing it into two nearly equal parts: the 
greater portion to the west, on which side are all 
the public buildings; the private buildings occupy- 
ing the east side of the stream and the Kesher 

round to the west. The site of the city is un- 

ulating and full of knolls, affording most excellent 
positions for public buildings. The walls of the 
city are much decayed, and in some parts have been 
quite removed—they have been 8 ft. thick, and 
are built of small squared stones of limestone. 
There have been at least six gates in the wall— 
three to west, one to east, and the two principal 
north and south gates. Between these two gates 
runs a paved road with a double row of columns 
on the west side of the stream, close to it on the 
north and about 100 yards from it on the south; 
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the public buildings are constructed in connexion 
with this main thoroughfare. They were all of about 
the same date, and, taking it all together, this oly 
is the most complete example of the Roman work 
of the time of the Antonines in Syria. They are 
constructed on one general plan, and cannot be 
considered in architectural remains to be inferior 
to Palmyra, though the ruins of the latter cover a 
far larger area. Reference to the works of Wood 
and Dawkins and the photographs taken by Pal. 
Explor. Fund in 1867 will show that each city has 
a distinct architectural character. 

On approaching Jerdsh from the south, attention 
is attracted by a fine arch of triumph of decorated 
stone in the Corinthian order, with three arched 

assages and a front of 80 ft., leading to a paved 
ora road running for about 300 yards northerly 
to the southern gate of the city. On the left-hand 
side is a naumachia or theatre for naval contests, 
about 700 ft. by 300 ft., with its arena below the 
level of the surrounding ground, in order that it 
might be filled from an aqueduct which supplied 
water from the stream. n the left, eeu the 
hills, is the Necropolis, and sarcophagi of black 
basalt with Roman devices are to be seen lying 
about. The southern gate is in ruins, but it is 
similar in appearance to the triumphal arch. The 
main street on entering the city bears to the left, 
leading to an oval colonnade or hippodrome, 310 
ft. by 230 ft., lined with columns 2 ft. 5 in. in 
diameter, with capitals of the Ionic order, support- 
ing a plain entablature. Immediately to the left 
on entering the city are a large theatre and a 
temple. The theatre facing north is open, and is 
constructed to seat over 2000 people, with a closed 
stage 110 ft. across; it is lavishly decorated in the 
Corinthian order. The ee acing: nearly east 
is peripteral, measuring 110 ft. by 85 ft. alone the 
walls outside the cell; the columns are 4 ft. in 
diameter and spaced at 12 ft. intervals from centre 
to centre. Near the northern end of the hippo- 
drome the main street, 22 ft. wide, leads in a 
straight line direct to the north gate, and is adorned 
with a row of columns on each side with Corinthian 
capitals supporting an entablature. The columns 
are about 3 ft. or more in diameter. The road, 
22 ft. wide, is paved with hard stone, which has 
still the marks of chariot wheels, and at the sides 
are raised pavements for foot passengers. At a 
distance of about 100 yards is a cross street at right 
angles, also with a double row of columns, leading 
up the hill on the left to the west gate, and to the 
right over the stream by a Roman bridge; four 
large pedestals, 12 ft. square, at the cross streets 
still remain, where statues once adorned the city. 
About 50 yards from the cross streets are some 
ruined palaces, with columns 4 ft. in diameter, with 
fragments of Egyptian rose granite and remains of 
frieze, cornice, at pediment, on which decorations 
have been lavished with great exuberance, with an 
inscription apparently containing the name_ of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (A.D. 16]—180); and at 
about 100 yards from the cross street, both right 
and left, are the remains of a series of handsome 
buildings, one a basilica, grouped in relation to the 
great temple of the Sun, which stands on a natural 
eminence nearly in the centre of the city in the 
western quarter. The temple facing the east 
measures round the walls of cell 894 ft. by 443 ft., 
the platform is 14 ft. wide on each side. It has at 
the entrance 12 columns, 5 ft. in diameter, spaced 
at intervals of 124 ft. from centre to centre; 11 of 
these magnificent columns still remain in situ, 10 
of them surmounted by their Corinthian capitals. 
All the buildings about the temple have been 
highly ornamented. From an Hart aa copied by 
Burckhardt it would appear that these buildings 
were erected in the time of Antoninus Pius, A.D. 


138-161. Proceeding farther north we come to a 
second street of intersections, with a handsome 
rotunda over the intersection; the cross street 
leads on the left to another theatre, and on the 
right to an extensive building supposed to have 
been a bathing establishment. The theatre is not 
so large as that to the suuth, and has an open stage 
or scene. On the east bank of the river to the 
north is another Corinthian ele facing west, a 
very unusual aspect for temples of the 2nd and 3rd 
cents. in Palestine. 

There are many other ruins of public buildings 
not enumerated whose identity has not been 
established, and a number of inscriptions (more 
than ten), two of which, near the ruins of a building 
supposed to have been a church, south of the 
temple of the Sun, refer to the establishment of 
Christianity and the discontinuance of pagan wor- 
ship of about 5th cent., an important piece of 
evidence in connexion with the subject in Syria 
(Conder, Palestine, p. 180). The stream which 
runs through Jerdsh 1s principally fed from springs 
within the city on east side. There are very full 
accounts of Jerdsh in the travels of Buckingham, 
Burckhardt, Irby, and Mangles, but no recent sur- 
veys have been made. Jerdsh was visited by 
the present writer in 1867, and a sketch plan 
of the city was made and several plans of temples, 
which have not yet been published. Fifteen 
feole raphs of ruins also were taken, which 

avo been published by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. C. WARREN. 


GERASENES.—The country of the Gerasenes 
(AV of Mt 8% Gergesenes; Mt 5! Lk 8° Gadarenes ; 
RV in Mt Gadarenes, in Mk and Lk Gerasenes) is 
referred to in NT only in connexion with the cast- 
ing out of the legion of demons and their entry into 
the herd of swine. There are three distinct read- 
ings of the name of the people in the MSS—Gerge- 
senes, Gadarenes, Gerasenes—as the following table 
will show :— 


Mt Mk Lk 
B Tadapnyay Tepacnvay Tipaonvay 
NR Valapnvar (Re? Tapyic.) 9 Pepacnvay Lepysonvan 
A (wanting) Tadepnvay Vadapyvaiv 
O Vadepnyay (08 Wepyse.) Vadapyyav Tepaorvay (C2 Dapyer.) 
D (wanting) Tspeonvay Lspacrvay 


Thus, as WI (App. p. 11) point out, documentary 
evidence shows that Tadapyydv is the true reading 
in Mt, TepacyvOy in Mk and Lk. 

The miracle took place ‘on the other side’ of 
the Lake of Gennesaret, which is ‘over against 
Galilee’ (i.e. on the eastern side of the lake) (Lk 
874-26), And when Jesus ‘was come out of the boat, 
straightway there met him out of the tombs a 
man with an unclean spirit, who had his dwelling 
in the tombs’ (Mk 5?). This clearly indicates that 
the tombs were close to the shore of the lake, and 
from the following passages it appears that the 
tombs and city were in the proximity: Lk 8” 
‘There met him a certain man out of the city who 
had devils .. . and abode not in any house but 
in the tombs.’ From the following it appears that 
the hills ran up directly from the coast of the lake: 
Lk 8% ‘Now there was there a herd of many 
swine feeding on the mountains ... and the herd 
rushed down the steep into the lake, and were 
choked.’ 

Yrom this it is certain that ‘the country of 
the Gerasenes’ cannot refer to the city of Gerasa 
in Gilead (Jerdsh), as Gerasa is an inland town 
east of Jordan, near Philadelphia, towards Arabia 
(BJ Ul. itl. 3, 4), which has certainly been identi- 
fied with the ruins of Jerdsh. It also appears that 
Gadara cannot be the city spoken of in the incident, 
as it (now Umm Keis) is situated about six or more 
miles south of the Lake of Gennesaret on the 
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summit of a high hill with the deep gorge of the 
river Hieromax (Jarmik) at its foot, cutting it off 
from the broad plain shelving down to the lake. 
There was, however, a district attached to the city 
of Gadara, and it is possible that a place on the 
lake called Gerasa (not the Gerasa of the pre- 
ceding art.) lay within Gadarene territory. Gadara 
was but 6 miles 8.F. of the southern extremity of 
the lake, and Jos. (Vita, 9, 10) mentions Gadarene 
villages close to the Iake side. According to 
Josephus, however (J Iv. vii. 3), Gadara was the 
capital of Pera, which did not extend north of 
the Hieromax. Itis not improbable, however, that 
during the many vicissitudes of the administration 
accorded to Gadara its jurisdiction may have ex- 
tended up the eastern side of the Lake of Gen- 
nesaret at the time the miracle occurred. 

The problem, then, is to find a site on the east side 
of the ake which satisfies the biblical description 
and shows traces of the city and tombs. This has 
been successfully accomplished by Thomson (Z7'he 
Land and the Book, ii. 35), through the identifica- 
tion of the ruins of Kersa or Gersa on the eastern 
side of the Lake of Gennesaret, nearly half-wa 
down from the northern end, south of the Wady 
Samalkh(seefurther and especially Schumacher, The 
Jauldn, 179). Wilson states (Lecovery of Jerusalem, 
p. 368) that about a mile south of this the hills, 
which everywhere else on the eastern side are 
recessed from half to three-quarters of a mile from 
the water’s edge, approach within 40 ft. of it. They 
do not terminate abruptly, but there is a steep 
even slope, which we would identify with the 
‘steep place’ down which the herd of swine ran 
violently into the sea. Macgregor (lob Loy on the 
Jordan, p. 423) states, ‘Between Wady Samakh 
and Wady Fik there are at least four distinct 
localities where every feature in the Scripture 
account of this incident may be found in com- 
bination; above then are rocks with caves in 
them, very suitable for tombs.’ Thomson states 
that there are ancient tombs in the high grounds 
about the ruins of Kersa. Gergesa and Gerasa may 
thus be variations of the same name which is now 
found under the form of Kersa, Chersa, or Gersa, 
which now exist close to Wady Samakh, subject 
to the varions pronunciations according to whether 
the people are from the hill country, or the plain, 
or from the desert. ‘The name Gergesenes appears 
to be similar to that of a Canaanitish tribe (GirR- 
GASHITES) which, according to Jos 24", would 
appear to have been located west of Jordan, 
but which Jerome (Comm. ad Clen. xv.) locates on 
the shore of the Sea of Tiberias. Origen also (Opp. 
iv, 140) alludes to the city Gergesa, which stood 
formerly on the eastern side of the lake, and to 
the precipitous descent to the water down which 
the swine rushed. A village, Gergesa, on a hill 
above the lake, is also mentioned by Eusebius and 
Jerome (OS? p. 256, 14; p. 162, 18). 

C. WARREN. 

GERGESENES.—See GERASENES, 


GERIZIM (Or “1 har Gérizeim, the modern 
Jebel e¢-{ur).—This important mountain faces its 
northern companion Ebal, having in the narrow 
pass between them the town of Nablus (Neapolis), 
the ancient Shechem. Its heiyht, 2849 ft., makes 
it lower than the other by 228 ft., but it has far 
surpassed it in historical and religious associations. 
The cleft between them (to which possibly the 
mountain owes its name) presents the only pass 
from east to west in the mountain range of 
Ephraim, and, being also on the main road from 
north to south, its facility of access and central 
position in the land marked it out as an important 
place in the kingdom of Israel. 

To-day, as the sacred place of the little Samari- 


tan community, it is interesting chiefly as a 
monument to the vitality of religious prejudice. 
The Samaritan Pentateuch contains a verse piving 
express commandnient that an altar should be 
built on Mt. Gerizim, making it rather than 
Ebal or the temple-rock of Jerusalem the first and 
central shrine of the chosen people and the re- 
vealed law. This knowledge of the will of the 
Almighty is thus confined toasmall and dwindling 
cumpany in a Syrian village, the rest of the world, 
both Jews and Gentiles, being in darkness and 
error ; and the assumption is to them one of com- 
fort and complacency. The Samaritans and their 
Mt. Gerizim thus form the world’s memorial of 
sectarianism, after the manner of Natural History 
showing at once the gruband the leaf it lives upon. 

The top of the mountain is broad, bare, and 
rocky, and among the sacred places scattered over 
it some refer to the Bible narrative, others to 
Samaritan events, and others to Christian history. 
l, Patriarchal.—Abraham entered the Promised 
Land by the pass of Gerizim, encamping at 
Shechem by the oak of Moreh, Gn 12% (J). Geri- 
zim is also claimed, as against Mt. Moriah in 
Jerusalem, to have been the mountain to which 
Abraham was directed when commanded to offer 
ae Isaac, Gn 227(R). Much discussion has taken 
place over this locality, the evidence bearing 
chiefly on points of distance, conspicuousness, an 
the meaning of the words Moreh and Moriah, 
The Scripture account scarcely encourages such 
attempted precision, as its reference is merely to 
‘one of the mountains,’ the words ‘of Moriah’ 
being an undoubted gloss, On the whole, Gerizim 
or some neighbouring height accords best with the 
Bible description. 

The Samaritans point to a trench on the S.E. 
end of the Gerizim summit as the spot where 
Isaac was laid on the altar. The Jewsand Moslems 
agree with the Samaritans in attaching great im- 
portance to this trial by sacrifice in the life of 
Abraham, Jewish tradition stating that Isaac said 
to his father, ‘Bind me fast,’ and the Moslems 
making Ishmael, whom they substitute for Isaac, 
surpass this zeal by saying, ‘Do not bind me.’ 

Samaritan tradition, arguing from the neigh- 
bourhood of the village of Salem, makes Gerizim 
the place where Abraham was met by Melchizedek 
and the king of distant Sodom (Gn 14"), It is 
also connected with Jacob, who, on his return 
from Paddan-aram, bought ‘the parcel of ground’ 
for his encampment at Shechem, Gn 33%” (EK). 
In addition to this, the Samaritans point to a 
ree on the summit called Ahurbet Lauzeh, as the 
place where Jacob slept, and had the vision of 
divine protection and promise, Gn 28 (K), 

2. Israclite. -— Ebal and CGerizin were the 
mountains on whose sides the tribes assembled 
under Joshua, according to the command of Moses, 
to hear the curses and the blessings connected with 
the observance of the law (Dt 11% 82 2711-12) Jog 
8%. 8), Gerizim was probably selected in preference 
to Ebal as the mount of blessing, because to one 
looking eastwards it was on the right hand, the 
side of good fortune (see Driver on Dt 11%). The 
Samaritans point out a piece of flat rocky ground 
as the site at Joshua’s altar and their own temple. 

The distance from Ai, taken along with the 

osition of Ebal and Gerizim in the centre of a 
r1ostile country, has offered a difficulty to the 
acceptance of the above narrative in Deutero- 
nomy. <A solution was attempted by Eusebius 
(Onom. sac.* 253), Epiphanius, and others, by 
referring Ebal and Gerizim to localities nearer 
the Jordan Valley. But their connexion with 
Shechem, to which Josephus (Ané. XI. viii. 6), 
Eusebius, and Jerome themselves refer, has 
always discountenanced such a theory. 
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Gerizim comes again into prominence when 
Jotham delivered his highly figurative parable to 
the treacherous elders of Shechem (Jy 97-41), 

Tradition has represented these two mountains 
as brought under the spell of the blessings and 
curses once pronounced upon them, declaring 
Gerizim to be beautiful and fertile, while Ebal is 
bare and barren; but at the present day they show 
the similarity that might be expected from their 
proximity, elevation, and composition. 

3. Samaritan. — It is well known that the 
Samaritans erected a temple on Gerizim which 
henceforth became the rival of the temple 
at Jerusalem in historical claims and sanctity 
as a religious centre. The occasion that led to 
its erection, acc. to Josephus (Ané. XI. viil. 2, 4), 
was the marriage between Manassech of the high- 

riestly family in Jerusalem and the daughter of 
Sanballat. This union, and many similar inter- 
marriages, created the desire for an independent 
sanctuary, that would be free from the dictation 
of the Jerusalem authorities. It is practically 
certain that Josephus’ chronology here is incorrect. 
He places the erection of the schismatic temple in 
the time of Alexander the Great, who, according 
to him, authorized its erection; but there can be 
little doubt that the temple on Gerizim was built 
a century earlier (c. 432 B.C.) by the son-in-law of 
Sanballat the Horonite referred to in Neh 13% (cf, 
inter alios, Ryle, Canon of OT, 91f.), This Samari- 
tan temple lasted at least till the time of the 
Maccabees, when it was probably destroyed 
(c. 110 B.C) by John Hyrcanus (Jos. Ané. XMM. ix. 1; 
Wars, 1. ii. 6). ‘To what extent this rivalry as to 
the proper site of worship survived in the time of 
Christ, is seen in the proverbial hatred between 
Jews and Samaritans, and in the arguments urged 
by the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well (Jn 4°), 

4, Christian.—The most conspicuous ruins in 
Gerizim at the present day are those called in 
Arabic snctcah, ‘the fortress.” We have here 
the remains of the church built by the Christians 
in the reign of Zeno in A.D. 475, which, having 
been destrvoyed by the Samaritans, was afterwards 
enlarged and fortified by Justinian in 530. See 
SAMARITANS. 

The most interesting link with the past is the 

early celebration of the Samaritan Passover on 
ity summit. As the sun sets on the Passover Eve, 
the seven lambs are slain, ceremonially examined, 
and roasted in the oven pit. At midnight the 
covering is removed, and the flesh is eaten by the 
atanding elders with their families in the im- 
provized tents. Anything left over is scrupulously 
collected and consumed, so that the letter of the 
commandment may be kept. 

LITERATURE.—Robinson, BRP ii. 274 ff.; SWHP ii. 148 ff.; 
Stanley, Sinai and Palestine (Index); Guérin, Samarie, i. 
424 {f.; Thomson, Land and the Book (Index); Baedeker-Socin, 
Pal. 220, 222; G. A. Smith, HGHLE 119f., 384 n. 2; Conder, 
Tent-Work, ch. {i.: Murray, Guide-book to Syria (Index); 
Driver on Dt 1129; Baudissin, Stud. z. Sem. Rel.-ges. fi, 252. 
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GERON should possibly appear as a proper name 
in 2 Mac 6}, according to which Antiochus Epi- 
phanes sent yépovra ’A@nvaiov (AV and RV ‘an old 
man of Athens,’ RVm ‘Geron an Athenian’) ‘to 
compel the Jews to depart from the laws of their 
fathers.’ 


GERRENIANS (fs rév Teppynvdv, A Tevynpav, 
AV Gerrhenians, 2 Mac 13%).— When Lysias, 
recalled from Pal. by troubles in Syria, made 
eace with Judas Maccabeeus in B.C. 162, he left 

cgemonides as commandant ‘from Ptolemais to 
the G.’ (AV wrongly, ‘made him—i.e, Judas— 
principal governor,’ etc.). The true reading and the 
people intended are both uncertain. The analogy 


of 1 Mac 11 suggests some place near the border 
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of Egypt; but Gerrha, between Pelusium and 
Rhinocolura, was in Egyptian territory. Ewald 
(Hist., Eng. tr. v. 319) sugeested that the word 
should be understood of the inhabitants of Gerur, 
an ancient Phil. city S.E. of Gaza; and this view 
is supported by cod. 55, which reads Tepapnvar (see 
RVm). On the other hand, Syr. reads Gazar 
(3}44), te. Gezer or Gazara, not far from Lydda (cf, 


1 Mac 1578 55), H. A. WHITE. 


GERSHOM (o'v73 or o&3).—4. The firstborn son of 
Moses and Zipporah (Ex 2=18%, both JE, 1 Ch 
23'5), In the two former passages the writer ex- 
plains the name as though it were connected with 
12 ‘a sojourner’ and oy ‘there,’ cf. the LAX form 
[npodp (Ex 272=18%), Unless Ex 4° (J) gives us 
an account of his circumcision we know nothin 
further of G.’s life, but there are a few scattere 
notices of his descendants. In the pre-Massoretic 
text of Jg 18”, supported by some cursive MSS of 
the LXX, Jonathan, the son of Gershom, the son 
of Moses, is said to have officiated as priest of 
the sanctuary of J” at Dan, and it is added that 
the oftice was held by members of the family until 
the Captivity. The MT here reads Manasseh for 
Moses; so LXX, A, B, L. See Moore, a2 loc. In 
1 Ch 23 it is stated that the sons of Moses were 
reckoned amongst the tribe of Levi, t.e. in con- 
tradistinction to the Aaronite branch of the family, 
who were consecrated for special purposes. Lastly, 
from 1 Ch 26" we Icarn that in the time of David 
a son of G. named Shebuel was ‘ruler over the 
treasuries,’ cf. 2316 2479 (Shubael). 2. Gershon, the 
eldest son of Levi (1 Ch 6% 17 20. 43. 62. 71 157), See 
next article. 3. A descendant of Phinehas who 
journeyed with Ezra from Babylon to Jerus, 
(Ezr 8°), . C. ALLEN, 


GERSHON (jv, called also Gershom, ov) or 
ob, 1 Ch 6! 17. 2. 43. 62. 71-157), All our data 
about G. and his family come from P and the 
Chronicler, the latter, however, adding nothing to 
P’s account with regard to G. himself. According 
to these writers he was the firstborn of the three 
sons of Levi (Ex 6'% Nu 3!7,1 Ch 6% 38 23%), born 
before the migration of Jacob and his family into 
Eeypt (Gn 46") He had two sons, Libni (for 
whom we find Ladan in 1 Ch 937 267!) and Shimei 
(Iix 617, Nu 3!8, 1 Ch 6!7- %), This is all that we know 
of G. personally, but of the fortunes of his descend- 
ants we have fuller particulars. Their history 
falls into three periods—(1) the wilderness wander- 
ings; (2) the monarchy; (3) after the Exile. 

1. At the time of the census taken by Moses 
in the wilderness of Sinai, the Gershonites were 
divided into two families, the Libnites and the 
Shineites (Nu 37). The whole number of males 
from a month old was 7500 (377), and between 
30 and 50 years of age 2630 (4°23 8-41), Their 
position in the camp was behind the tabernacle 
westward (3%), and their chief at this time was 
Eliasaph the son of Lacl (3%). The oftice assigned 
to them by P during the wilderness wandering 
was the carrying of the curtains, the coverings, 
the screens, and the hangings of the tabernaele, 
and of the Tent of Meeting, together with the 
accompanying cords and instruments (375-47 424-26 
10"). In this they were to be at the command of 
Aaron, and were superintended by Ithamar his son 
(4277-3), ‘Two wagyons and four oxen were assigned 
to them for this service (77). In this respect of 
office the Gershonites were preceded by the younger 
family, the Kohathites. The G. are also mentioned 
at the time of the census taken by Moses and 
Eleazar in the plains of Moab by the Jordan, 
when the whole number of the Levites was 23,000 
(2657). At the allotment of Levitical cities by 
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Joshua and Eleazar after the entry into Pal., 
thirteen cities in the territories of eastern Man- 
asseh, Issachar, Asher, and N aphtali were assicned 
to the Gershonites (Jos 21% 27-8 [P]=1 Ch 69% 71-7), 

2. In the reign of David, as narrated by the 
Chronicler, we have several references to the Ger- 
shonites.* The G. family of Asaph, together with 
the Kohathite family of Heman and the Merarite 
family of Ethan orJeduthun, were, ace. tothis writer, 
specially set apart to administer the temple music 
(cf, 1 Ch 63-47 251-7; and see ASAPH). Consequently, 
at the bringing of the ark into Jerus., of the 130 
Gershonites under the leadership of Joel who are 
said to have been present (1 Ch 157), Asaph and 
certain others took part in the music (15! 18 1657), 
Descendants of the two families of Ladan (for 
Libni) and Shimei are mentioned as ‘heads of the 
fathers’ houses’ when David divided the Levites 
into courses (1 Ch 237"), and the sons and grand- 
sons of Ladan are spoken of as superintendents of 
the treasuries at this time (1 Ch 26%!-3 29%), In 
1 Ch 261 the marginal reading Ebiasaph should be 
followed, Further, in the reign of Hezekiah G. are 
mentioned as taking part with the other Levites 
in the cleansing of the temple (2 Ch 29!*-1%), and 
in 2 Ch 35 the Asaphite singers are recorded 
as present when the passover was kept in the 
eighteenth year of Josiah. 

3. In the period after the Exile we hear a good 
deal of the Asaphite branch of the singers. When 
Zerubbabel returned to Jerusalem, 128 Asaphites 
(or 148 acc. to Neh 7“) were included amongst his 
followers (Ezr 2"), At the laying of the founda- 
tion of the temple, Asaphites are found leading 
the music (Ezr 3'"), and special provision appears 
to have been made for them (Neh 11%; cf also 
1 Ch 9%, Neh 1127 12%), 

The name Gershonites (*3%730) occurs Nu 32): 3 
4%. 27. 28 9687, Jos 21, 1 Ch 237, 2 Ch 292, Theyare 
elsewhere called ‘the sons of Gershon’ (Ex 6", Nu 
Gls. 25 422. 88. 41°77 1017) or ‘the children of Gershon’ 
(Jos 21% 27), or ‘the sons of Gershom’ (1 Ch 6!7- 671 
15’). For their history see above. In 1 Ch 267! the 
word is applicd in sing. to Ladan, in 298 to Jehiel, 

W. C, ALLEN. 

GERSON (A I'npcdv, B Tapocérouos), 1 Es 87%.—~— 

In Ezr 8? GERSHOM. 


GERUTH - CHIMHAM (o709 moa Keré, ontop ‘s 
Kethibh) Jer 41'.—A khan (2?) which possibly de- 
rived its name from Chimbam, the son of Barzillai 
the Gileadite, 2S 19°%. See CHIMHAM. Instead 
of moa we should almost certainly read ni 
‘hurdles,’ after Josephus and Aquila (see Graf), 


GESHAN (jy*1).—A descendant of Caleb, 1 Ch 2*, 
Mod. editions of AV have Gesham, although the 
correct form of the name appears in ed. of 1611. 


GESHEM (043, Ijcaun, Neh 2” 62; in 6% the 
form Gashmu occurs).—An Arabian, who is nanied 
along with Sanballat the Horonite and Tobiah 
the Ammonite, as an opponent of Neh. during the 
rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem. Hemay have 
Paes to an Arab community, which, as we 
learn from the monuments, was settled by Sargon 
in Samaria c. B.C. 715— this would explain his 
close connexion with the Samaritans; or he may 
have been the chief of an Arab tribe dwelling in the 
S. of Judah, in which case his presence would point 
to a coalition of all the neighbouring peoples against 
Jerusalem. Since the internal administration of 
the Persian satraps was not sufficiently firm to 
prevent petty feuds among subject races in distant 
parts of the empire, there is nothing unnatural in 

* It must never be overlooked that {t is the habit of the 


Ohronicler to carry back many of the arrangements of his own 
age to the time of David. 


the mention of an alliance of Samaritans, Arabians, 
Ashdodites, and Ammonites against the Jews 
(Neh 47), Geshem with his confederates mocked 
Neh.’s intention of repairing the walls (2'°); and 
when the walls were completed, he joined with 
Sanballat in inviting Neh. to a conference in the 
plain of Ono (6). His authority was cited in 
support of the rumour that Neh. intended to rebel 
against the Persian king (6°). H. A. WHITE. 


GESHUR, GESHURITE (73, “1w230).—A small 
Aramwan tribe whose territory, together with 
that of Maacah (wh. see), formed the W. border of 
Bashan (Dt 3'4, Jos 125134), The Geshurites were 
not expelled by the half-tribe of Manasseh, to 
whom their land had been allotted (Jos 13'%), and 
were still ruled by an independent king in the 
reign of David, who married the daughter of 
Talmai king of Geshur (2S 3%), After the murder 
of his half-brother Amnon, Absalom took refuge 
with his maternal grandfather in ‘Geshur of 
Aram’ (28S 137 15%). Geshur and Maacah were 
robably situated in the modern Jauldin (Smith, 

GHL ae n. 9), if they are not to be identified 
with it (Driver, Deut. p. 56f.), In 1 Ch 2% Geshur 
and Aram are said to have taken the ‘tent- 
villages’ of Jair from the Israelites. On the 
strength of Jos 13? and 18S 278, it has been main- 
tained that there was another tribe of this name in 
the neighbourhood of the Philistines. This view 
has been recently revived by Hommel (AH7 p. 
237 ff.), who reyards Geshur as a contraction for 
Gé-Ashfr or Gé-Shfr, ‘the lowland of Ashdr or 
Shar,’ and identifies it with the extreme southern 
portion of Palestine between el-Arish (‘the brook 
of Egypt’) and Gaza (or Beersheba). According 
to Hommel, this tract of country was originally 
inhabited by the tribe of Asher ene being 
treated as the ‘broken’ or internal plural form of 
Asher). But even if we could follow Jim in his 
view that SAdr (Gn 167 20! 25'8 1S 157) was 
merely a popular abbreviation of Ashir (see SHUR), 
and that the latter was so called after the tribe of 
Asher, his derivation of Geshur must be rejected. 
Such a contraction as Geshur for Gé-Ashir or 
Gé-Shar (3 for wx &2 or TW Na), is entirely foreign 
to the Hebrew language; and, further, the meaning 
of g@ (x2, constr. st. of xy) is not ‘lowland,’ but 
‘ravine’ or ‘glen.’ It is noteworthy that the B 
text of the LXX at 1 S 278 gives only one name, 
omitting Geshur, which is probably an incorrect 
gloss (see GIRZITE). In the remaining passaye 
(Jos 137) the context (cf. vv.!4:18) renders the 
present reading very suspicious: possibly we 
should substitute “yW20-d9) (‘and all the inhabitants 
of Gezer’) for "wwyrdz) (and all the Geshurites’), 
In the absence of pedis roof, therefore, we may 
conclude that the name Geshur was applied only 
to the country E. of the Jordan. 

In 28 2% ‘Geshurites’ ("nw27) should perhaps be 
substituted for ‘Ashurites’ (wwx7), So Vulg., 
Syr., and Thenius, Ewald, Wellhausen. Others 
prefer to read “xn (‘ Asherites,’ cf. Jg 1°). This 
is adopted by Kéhler, Kamphausen, Klostermann, 
Budde, and others. J. F. STENNING. 


GESTURES. —1. An emotional necessity of 
Oriental life. Gesture is much resorted to by 
Orientals in the communication of their thoughts 
and expression of their feelings. This does not 
prove them more emotional than Anglo-Saxons, 
if we use this term of sincerity of feeling and its 
preenee and permanent influence upon conduct, 
ut they have much greater facility and variety in 
its expression, Where we control our feelings, 
they are controlled by them, not because the 
feelings are always stronger, but because the con- 
trolling power is less, They are more governed by 
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the impression of the moment, and the mood 
changes with the occasion that produced it. Thus 
the passage of a funeral procession through an 
Oriental town makes a reverent hush among the 
trades and traffic of the street, and the people stand 
mute and motionless like a guard of honour; 
among the aged and intirm, lips move in prayer, 
and eyes are filled with tears ; but when the spec- 
tacle has passed, the return to other things is rapid, 
easy, and Conese 

In congenial company a jest may cause such 
merriment that one of the number will call out, 
‘The Lord cover (forgive) us for this laughter !’ 
In the same way grief is vented to the point of 

hysical reaction and dismissal. In lands that 
1ave given freedom to the press, there is an out- 
spoken frankness about the statement of private 
intention and public affairs, but the feelings of 
the heart are kept in hallowed reserve; in the 
East, on the contrary, plans, motives, and ex- 
nectations are seldom stated ely and sincerely, 
ut the expression of feeling is always profuse and 
exuberant. The strongest possible terms of devo- 
tion to God and attachment to friends are in 
constant use, but only one of themselves can tell 
when language is the symbol of feeling and when 
its substitute. In modern Syria, a mere child 
detected in theft or falsehood at school boldly 
calls heaven and earth to witness that he is 
innocent. In the Arabic grammar, emotional 
apostrophe is treated as a commonplace of daily 
speech, and rules are provided for adjuration and 
imprecation, Conversation is usually conducted 
in a loud tone of voice; truth, in the interest of 
truth, is sympathetically exaggerated ; the simple 
‘yes’ and ‘no’ of the Huropcan are regarded as 
cold and deficient in humanity. 

The Bible abounds in vivid narrative, and the 
dramatic form is approached in Job and Canticles, 
but neither among the Hebrews nor the Arabs has 
there been any dramatic literature in the European 
sense of the term. ‘This may be largely due to the 
fact that their speech is generally so figurative and 
animated. 

Such temperament and surroundings help to ex- 
plain the fact that the language of Orientals is so 
rich in figure, and their spoken words to such an 
unusual degree helped and harmonized by appro- 
priate gesture. 

2. Lxpressiveness and variety of Oriental gesture. 
—To the European, Oriental gesture is lacking 
in self-command and husbanded energy, and 
AD ETOae eS grimace and contortion. The whole 
body is pressed into the service. ‘Two men engaged 
in warm dispute appear to be using the deaf and 
duinb alpinbel I'he body is one moment bent 
forward, the next is standing erect; the hands are 
stretched outin supplication, and then slapped and 
held on each side of the head in the anguish of 
distraction and the shock of assumed amazement. 
The eyes flash, and the voices rise higher, until 
one yields to the vehemence of the other (2S 19%), 
or both are separated by the bystanders (Ex 2"), 
The head is shaken, nodded, jerked, and inclined 
sideways, forwards, and backwards in a variety of 
ways reaching in suygested meaning from indiffer- 
ence, impatience, acquicseence, and denial to 
amazement, sarcasm, denunciation, and disgust. 
The shrugging of the shoulders is similarly varied 
to express embarrassment, surprise, ignorance, and 
irresponsibility. An Oriental reading the Bible 
naturally supplies this shrug when reading Gn 25°? 
37° 4416) Ex 313 1574 174, 18.17%, Ph 12%, the first 
sentence of Rev 7'*, etc. In salutation the form 
varies with the relationship. A man greeting his 
senior or superior brings the hand with a round 
8Weep towards the ground, as if he should be 
kneeling there, and lifts it to his breast and head, 


implying readiness to receive, understand, and 
obey commands, Kelatives or intimate acquaint- 
ances meeting each other after an interval kisg 
each other on both cheeks. A son or daughter 
kisses the hand of a parent or aged relative, and 
thesame respectful courtesy is shown towards priests 
as spiritual fathers. Trequently, a man meeting 
his friend puts out both hans as if to clasp an 
kiss his hand with the respect of inferior to 
superior, but the other is expected to defeat this 
intention, allowing his fingers to be touched, and 
by withdrawing his hand to claim the equality of 
a friend. When one enters a room where others 
are seated, those assembled rise in token of respect 
and welcome, this being especially observed in the 
case of the aged. 

Many particular gestures and special actions 
might be noted. The beggar at the door brings 
his forefinger across his tceth to prove that he 
has eaten nothing that day (Am 4°), 

In friendly explanation, as an act of affectionate 
persuasion, and as a liberty of familiar friendship, 
the hand is pnt under the chin, and the face lifted 
up, or the beard stroked as Joab did to Aimasa 
(2 20%). ‘The outstretched arm indicates authority 
and decision, if the hand is also open and extended 
(Iix 68); but when the fingers and thumb are drawn 
together to a cone, it implies a respectful request 
for permission to speak or interfere (Ac 21“), 

aturally, the most characteristic gestures are 
those where the strongest emotions are called 
forth or appealed to, as in the dance, in bereave- 
inent, and the symbolical gestures and attitudes 
of Oriental prayer. See further such articles as 
Foor, HAND, H&Ab, G. M. MACKIE. 


GET, GETTING.—1. The verb to ‘ get’ (of which 
the parts are get, gaut* or got, pores or got) is 
frequently used in the sense of ‘go,’ venerally 
followed immediately by a personal pronoun. 
Thus 28 47 ‘they smote him... and gat them 
away through the plain all night’ (ajws sy 54, 
RV ‘went by the way of the Arabah’). Four 
times in N’l' traye, the imperat. of trdyw, to 
‘depart,’ is so tr’, viz. traye Laravd, ‘Get thee 
hence,t Satan,’ Mt 4° (Rhem. ‘Avant Satan’); 
and Uraye éricw pov Sarava, ‘Got thee behind me, 
Satan,’ Mt 16%, Mk 8*, Lk 48 (the last omitted by 
RV after edd.). This idiom is still bolder in 
earlier versions, as in Tind., Mt 278 ‘the hye 
orestes and pharises got them selves to Pilate’ ; 

k 224 * And he gate him selfe from them, about 
a stones cast’; Jn 53 ‘For Jesus had gotten him 
selfe awaye, because that ther was preace of 
people in the place.’ 

2, The same form of expression (though the 
idiom is different, the pron. being now the remote 
object) is often used when the meaning is ‘ find’ or 
‘gain.’ Sometimes the pers. pron. is expressed in 
the Heb., sometimes not. Thus Gn 34* ‘Get me 
this damsel to wife’ (°>-na) ; Ex 148 ‘When L have 
gotten me honour upon Pharaoh’ (12903) ; 2S 208 
‘lest he get him fenced cities’ (\b xyoyp); Ec 27 «I 
got me servants’ (O79y °™32, RV ‘IT bought men- 
servants’); 2°‘! gathered me also silver’ (° ‘n033); 
Jer 13! ‘Go and get thee a linen girdle’ (a> mya, 
RV ‘buy thee’). This remote object is expressed 
otherwise than by a poe pron. in 1 Mac 3° ‘So he 
gat his people great honour’ (xal érAdruvey Sdtay re 
Aaw avrod). 

3. Other passages deserving attention are: Gn 4} 
‘I have gotten a man from the LORD’ ("nx bx 'my37 

*The 1611 edition of AV spells this form ‘gate’ everywhere 
except Sir 462, 1 Mac 982, 

t This passage has given the phrase ‘get thee hence’ a 
meaning In mod. Eng. which it did not always carry. Thus 
Mk 14 Tind. ‘ Get the hence and shewe thy silfe to the preste’ ; 


Jn 611 Tind. ‘Take up thy beed, and get thee hence’; an 
Zec 69 AV ‘ Get you hence, walk to and fro through the earth.’ 


Terran partenariat etiam cnrenenenne near 
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mv, RV ‘TI have gotten a man with the help of 
the Lord’*); Wis 10% ‘they gat not only this 
hurt, that they knew not the things which were 
good’ (€BrdBycary, RV ‘were disabled’); Sir 13" 
‘Smiling upon thee [he] will get out thy secrets’ 
(éferdoe, RV ‘ will search thee out’); 21" * getteth 
the understanding thereof’ (xaraxparet rod évvoryaros 
avroo, RV ‘ becomcth master of the intent thereof’) ; 
97% “so hast thou let thy neighbour go, and shalt 
not get him again’ (od @npetces atrév, RV ‘thon 
wilt not catch him again’); 1 Mac 9%? ‘when 
Bacchides gat knowledge thereof’? (€yvw, RV 
‘knew it’); 2 Mac 5° ‘But Jason slew his own 
citizens without mercy, not considering that to 
get the day of them of his own nation would be 
a most unhappy day for him’ (ov cuvvody rip els rovs 
ovyyevets etmmeplay dvoneplav elvar rhy peylorny, RV 
‘that good success against kinsmen is the preatest 
ill success’ tT). 

Getting is uscd as a verbal subst. in Gn 3138 ‘ the 
cattle of his getting’ (232 397, Dillm. das Vieh 
seines Erwerbes, ‘the cattle of his possession’ ; 
Kalisch, ‘the cattle of his acquisition’); and in 
Pr 47 ‘with all thy getting, get understanding’ 
(ayaa, RV ‘with all thou hast gotten’: the 
meaning is not ‘ whatever thou gettest, get under- 
standing,’ but ‘by means of all thy gains, get 
understanding’; cf. Mt 13 ‘went and sold all 
that he had, and bought it’). T. Lever (Sermons, 
1550, Arber’s ed, p. 117) translates Is 56" ‘Un- 
shamefaste dogges, knowynge no measure of gredye 
gettynge.’ J. HASTINGS, 


GETHER (173).—Named in Gn 10%, along with 
Uz, Hul, and Mash, as one of the ‘sons of Aram’ 
(in 1 Ch 17 simply ‘sons of Shem’). The clan of 
which he is the eponymous founder has not been 
identified. Dillmann considers that Knobel’s ex- 

lanations ( Volkertafel, 235f.) from Arabian genea- 
ogies, as well as the attempts of Glaser (Shuzze d. 
Gesch. u. Geog. Arab, 421 f.), have failed to yield 
any acceptable results. 


GETHSEMANE (leOenuavel).—A ‘ plot of ground’ 
(xwplov, Mt 26%, Mk 14%), which appears to have 
been on the Mt. of Olives (Lk 22%) and beyond the 
ravine of the Kidron (Jn 18"). The ‘garden’ or 
enclosure («q7ros) belonging to it was the scene of 
our Lord’s Agony. The name (from nj ‘ press’ and 
py ‘oil’) means ‘oil-press’ (on the form of the 
name see Dalman, Gram. 152, 289 n. 3). Leaving 
Jerusalem by St. Stephen’s gate one comes to the 
traditional site of Gethsemane, at a distance of 
almost 50 yards beyond the bridge that spans the 


Kidron. A stone wall encloses a nearly square 
*There are two difficultics: (1) 'm'39 ‘I have gotten’ is 
evidently meant to explain the name J‘ Cain. See under Oain. 
(2) MA’Ny is cither simply ‘the Lord’ (nx being the sign of the 
object), or ‘with the Lord’ (0X being the prep.). The prep. is 
not elsewhere used with 7° (yet cf. ‘Nk || ‘NW } Job 264). 
But the direct object gives so dificult a sense that most 
versions and commentators prefer the prep., 08 AV and RV. 
The LXX has ‘Exrncauny avipwro die vou Gov; O.L., Vulg. 
ported: (acquisivi, procreavt) hominem per deum; Luther, Ich 
abe den Mann, den Ierrn’; Wyc. 1382, ‘IT haue had a man bi 
God,’ 1388, ‘ Y haue gote a man bi God’; Tind. ‘I haue gotten a 
man of the Lorpe’; Cov. ‘I haue opteyned the man of the 
Lonpe’; Rog. ‘I haue obteyned a man of the Lorn’; Gen. ‘Thaue 
obteined a man by the Lord’ (Gen. marg. That is, according to 
the Lord’s promise, ag ch. 315; some read, To the Lord, ag 
rejoycing for the sonne, whom she wolde offer to the Lord as the 
first frutes of her birth’); Bish. ‘1 haue gottena man of the Lord’; 
Dou. ‘I haue gotten a man through God’; Kautzsch, ‘ Einen 
Menachen habe ich erhalten mit Hilfe Jahwes.’ See Spurrell, in 
loc., supplemented by roe in H2pos. 5th Ser. vii. 205 f. 
t This passage \s referred to by Scrivener (Camb. Bible, p. 65 
n. 1) as one of the colloquial forins which disfiyure the AV 
Apocrypha, though he admits that it keeps up the verbal play of 
the Greek. It is, however, no colloquial or other English idiom, 
it is simply a literal tr. of the Greek. The Gen. Bible is more 
idiomatic, ‘not considering that to have the advantage against 
his kinsmen is greatest disadvantage,’ and {t preserves the 
word-play also. 


plot of ground, which contains cight very ancient 
vlive trees. Some cling fondly tv the idea that 
these were actual witnesses of the Agony; others 
hold that this is precluded by the express state- 
ment of Josephus (BJ vi. i. 1), that during the 
siege by ‘Titus all the trees in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem were cut down. Robinson, Thomson, 
and many other recent explorers doubt the accur- 
acy of the tradition which locates Gethsemane, 
although it is universally admitted that the real 
site cannot be far from the traditional one. The 
tradition in question dates only from the 4th cent., 
and Robinson may be right in his suggestion that 
the site of Gethsemane, like that of Calvary, was 
fixed upon during the visit of Helena to Jerusalem, 
A.D. 326. Lusebius (OS? 248, 18) says that Geth- 
scmane was at, Jerome (10. 130, 22) that it was at 
the foot of, the Mt. of Olives. The latter adds thata 
church had been built over it (see the Peregrinatio 
Suvi, cf. the testimony of Antoninus Martyr at the 
end of 6th cent.). The traditional site is objected 
to on the ground that it is too near the city. 
Litrratune.—Robinson, BRP2 i. 234f., 270; Porter, Hand. 
book, 177; Thomson, Land and Book, ii. 483; Stanley, Sinai 
and Palestine, 415; Andrews, Life of Our Lord, 413; Keim, 
Jesus of Nazara, vi. 9{f.; Conder, Bible Placea (ed. 1897), p. 
204; Lees, Jerusalem Illustrated, 136; SW vol. iii, sh. xiii. 
and Jerusalem volume; PLM St (1887), pp. 151, 159 ; (1889), 
p. 176. b, Rh. CONDER. 


GEUEL (5xix3 ‘majesty of God’).—The Gadite 
sent as one of the twelve spies, Nu 13) P, 


GEZER (73, Tdgep, Méfep, dgapa, Tdgns, Vulg. 
Gazer).—Now Tell Jezer, near the village of Abt 
Shasheh and 4 miles W.N.W. of ‘Amwd4s, the 
ancient Nicopolis (see Euseb. Onom. Sac. p. 254, 
14), to the nah of the ruad from Juffa to Jerusalem. 
The site, which is marked by blocks of unhewn 
stone and early pottery, would well repay excava- 
tion. Here have been found two inscriptions on a 
rock, one containing the name AAKIOT in Gr. 
letters, the other m2 onn ‘the boundary of Gezer’ 
in Heb. characters of the Maccabeun age. M. 
Clermont-Ganneau, to whom the discovery was 
due, suggests that Alkios should be identitied with 
a certain Alkios son of Simon, whose sarcophagus 
has been found at Lydda, and cue out that Tell 
Jezer is the Mount Gisart of the Crusaders. The 
inscription may define the Sabbatic limit of the 
city. Josephus (Ant. VIII. vi. 1) places the town 
on the frontier of the territory of the Philistines ; 
and Strabo (XVI. ii. 29), who calls it Gadaris, states 
that it had been appropriated by the Jews, In 
1 Ch 20¢ Gezer is given in place of the otherwise 
unknown Gob of 2 S 218 (where, however, the 
Sept. and Syr. read Gath). 

hen the Egyptians under the Pharaohs of the 
18th dynasty conquered Canaan, Gezer was placed 
under an Egyptian governor. In the time of the 
Tel cl-Amarna tablets (B.c. 1400) the governor 
was Yapakhi, and we hear of Gezer (Gazru) along 
with Ashkelon and Lachish sending provisions to 
Jerusalem. Subscquently, however, Gezer was 
occupied by the Bedfiwi sheikh Labai (who had 
once been governor of Shunem) and his confederate 
Malchiel, and it joined in an attack on Kbed-tob, 
the king of Jerusalem. This was the subject of a 
charge brought against Labai before the Mvyptian 
Pharaoh. When the Israclites entered Canaan, 
Horam (Ailam in the Sept.) was king of Gezer; he 
came to the help of Lachish, but was defeated and 
slain by Joshua (Jos 10% 12%), The town was 
included in the southern border of Ephraim, and 
was assigned to the Kohathite Levites (Jos 16 
211); the Israelites, however, failed to capture it, 
and its Canaanite inhabitants paid tribute to the 
Ephraimites (Jos 16", Jg 1°) A recently dis- 
covered inscription of Merenptah, the son and 
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successor of Ramses II. (B.C. 1280), in which men- 
tion is made of the Jsraelites, speaks of Gezer 
having been taken by the Egyptians (or, according 
to another possible translation, by the people of 
Ashkelon). In the reign of Solomon it was again 
taken by an Egyp. Pharaoh, who handed it over 
to his daughter, Solomon’s wife (1 K 91%), Solomon 
thereupon restored it, as well as the neighbouring 
Beth-horon, and it henceforth remained in Israel- 
itish possession. Under the name of GAZARA (wh. 
see), Gezer appears repeatedly during the Macea- 
bscan a etlce (1 Mac 4!5 745 go? 1343-53] 47. 84 1 528 
16!, 2 Mac 10%). It was then an important strong- 
hold, for whose possession both parties contended 
strenuously. See, further, Clermont -Ganneau, 
Arch, Researches in Pal. (1896), pp. 22411. 
A. H. SAYCE. 

GHOST.—Like ‘ghastly’ and ‘aghast,’ ‘ ghost’ 
has had an / inserted in the course of its history— 
an Italian affectation, says Earle, and for the most 
pat a toy of the Elizabethan pericd. ‘The Anglo- 
Saxon form is gQst, the connexion of which with 
Ger. geist is obvious. The MiddJe-Eng. form is 
‘goost’ and sometimes ‘ost.’ Wyelif’s form is 
‘goost,’ Tindale’s ‘goost’ and rarely ‘gost,’ the 
Geneva ‘gost,’ the Khemish NI and the AV 
always spell ‘ghost.’ 

The root of the word, according to Skeat, is the 
Teut. GIS=Aryan GHIS=to terrify, so that the 
modern use of the word is as close to the primitive 
meaning as anyother. The sense of ‘ apparition ’ 
or ‘spectre,’ appears, however, to be later in 
English usage than that of ‘breath’ or ‘spirit,’ 
so that the derivation is a little uncertain, The 
range of meaning in older English is considerable. 

The principal ineanings are: (1) Breath, as Bp. Andrewes, Ser- 
mons, 1i. 340, ‘ Yo sec then that it is worth the while to confess 
this as it should be confessed. In this wise none can do it 


but by the Holy Ghost. Otherwise, for an ore tenus only, our 
own ghost will serve well enough.’ 


(2) The soul or spirit of a living person. 
Clerke’s Tale, 972-~ 
‘Nat only, lord, that I ain glad,” quod she, 
“To doon your lust, but 1 desyre also 
Yow for to serue and plese in my degree 
With-outen feynting, and shal euermo. 
Ne neuer, for no wele ne no wo, 
Ne shal the vost with-in myn herte stente 
To loue yow best with al my trewe entente ”’' 
So Spenser, JQ us. i. 42— 
‘Whom when the good Sir Guyon did behold, 
His hert gan wexe as starke as inarble stone, 
And his fresh bloud did frieze with fearefull cold, 
That all his sences seemd bereft attone : 
At last his mightie ghost gan deepe to grone, 
As lion, grudging in his great disdaine.’ 


(3) It is applied especially to the soul or spirit departing 
fron the body. ‘Thus in ‘The Forty-two Articles’ of 1553 
Gibson, The XYYIN Articles, i. 71), Art. 11—‘ For the bodic 
aie in the Sepulchre, until the resurrection: but his Ghoste 
departing from him was with the Ghostes that were in prison, 
or in helle, and didde preache to the same, as the place of 8. 
Peter docth testify.’ Thence arise the phrases ‘breathe out, 
ield up, give up the ghost,’ as Chancer, Legend of Good 

omen, 886— 

‘When that he herde the name of Tishe cryen, 
On her he caste his hevy deedly yen, 
And doun again, and yeldeth up the gost.’ 
80 Prioresses Tale, 1862— 
‘This holy monk, this abbot, him mene J, 
His tonge out-canghte, and took a-wey the greyn, 
And he gaf up the goost ful softely.’ 
And Spenser, FQ 11, viii. 45— 
‘He tombling downe on ground, 
Breathd out his ghost, which to th’ infernall shade 


Fast flying, there eternall torment found 
For all the sinnes wherewith his lewd life did abound.’ 


(4) The most frequent application of the word is, however, to 
the spirit of a dead person, a disembodied spirit. Bp. Hall says 
(Works, ii. 114), ‘ Herod’s conscience told him he had offered an 
unjust and cruell violence to an innocent, and now hee thinkes 
that John’s ghost haunts him.’ Cf. also Mk 64° Rhem. ‘ But 
they seeing him walking upon the sea, thought it was a ghost, 
and cricd out.’ The word is found as early as Chaucer quite in 
the modern sense, as Prologue, 8— 


‘He was nat pale as a for-pyned (= tormented) goost.’ 


Thus Chaucer, 


The application to the Holy Spirit is also very early. Thus 
Malory, Morte d’Arthur (Globe ed.), xin. viti, 7~‘In the 
midst of this blast entered a sun-beam more clearer by seven 
times than ever they saw day, and all they were alighted of the 
grace of the Holy Ghost.’ Nor is it always accompanied by 
tho adj. Holy : Ohaucer (Seconde Nonnes Tale, 328) has~- 


‘But ther is better lyf in other Dine, 
That never shal be lost, ne drede thee nought, 
Which Goddes sone us tolde thurgh his grace ; 
That fadres sone hath alle thinges wrought; 
And al that wrought is with a skilful thought, 
The gost, that fro the fader gan procede, 
Hath sowled hem, withouten any drede.,’ 


(5) Finally, it should be noticed that the word is sometimes 
applied to a dead body. Spenser, FY 1. viii. 26— 
‘Palmer, (said he) no knight so rude, I weene, 
As to doen outrage to a sleeping ghost.’ 
Shaks. JI Menry VI. 1. ii. 161— 


‘See how the blood is settled in his face! 
Oft have I seen a timely-parted ghost 
Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale, and bloodless.’ 


This ia held to be the meaning of Hamlet, 1. iv. 85—- 


*Stillam I call'd, unhand me, gentlemen. 
By heaven, I'l] make a ghost of him that let’s me!’ 
And Dyce quotes from Hooker’s Amanda (1653), p. 207— 


‘What stranger who had seen thy shriv’led skin, 
Thy thin, pale, ghastly face, would not have been 
Oonceited he had seen & ghost i’ th’ bed, 

New risen from the grave, not lately dead?’ 

In AV ‘ghost’ is used only in the phrase ‘ give 
ap or ‘yield up the ghost,’ and in the name ‘the 
Holy Ghost.’ 

1. The poetic and ‘Priestly’ word yy gdwa', 
which means ‘to expire,’ ‘to perish,’ is tr4 ‘give 
up the ghost’ in Gn 25* 17 35%, Job 34 10!8 1318 142°, 
Lal; and ‘yield up the ghost’ in Gn 49%, ‘This 
tr® is partly due to the Genova Bible (Gn 35° 49%), 
but seems in most places original to AV. There 
is no reason for so special a tr” in those passages ; 
elsewhere gdwa' is tr? simply ‘die,’ except Jos 
22, Job 34'5, ‘perish.’ ‘The Heb. ox riéah, ‘breath,’ 
‘spirit,’ is never tr? ‘ghost.’ But #5) nephesh, ‘soul,’ 
is twice so tr’, Job 11” ‘their hope shall be as the 
giving up of the ghost’ (waynpp; AVm ‘a puff of 
breath’); and Jer 15° ‘she hath given up the ghost’ 
(ayo 795}). In To 14" we find Puy tr? in the same 
way, ‘he gave up the ghost in the bed’ (é&éAurey 
[B édXecrev] adrod 4) Wuyi) él rijs xdlyns). In NT 
we do not find yux% so tr¢, but wveiua twice, Mt 
27° * Jesus, when he had cried again with a loud 
voice, yielded up the ghost’ (dpijxe 7d wvetua; RV 
‘yielded up his spirit’); and Jn 19° ‘he bowed 
his head and gave up the ghost’ (mapédwxe rd 
mwvedua s RV ‘gave up his spirit’). Though puyy 
is not tr? ‘ghost,’ the verb ecxyixw, which occurs 
three times, is twice (Ac 5° 12°) tr4 ‘pive up the 
ghost,’ and once (Ac 5!) ‘yield up the ghost.’ 
Similarly éxavéw, which also occurs three times 
(Mk 15% 88, Lk 23%), is each time tr ‘give up the 
rhost.’? Finally, the phrase év éoxdry voy (lit. as 
RV ‘at the last gasp’) is rendered in 2 Mac 32! 
‘give up the ghost,’ 

2: Wihetevce mvedua 1s accompanied with dyov it 
is tr4 in AV after all the previous versions ‘ Hol 
Ghost’ (in 1611 always spelt ‘holy Ghost,’ whic 
is the more surprising that Rhem. N'T has almost 
always ‘Holy Ghost’), When wvedua occurs with- 
out dyov, and the reference is to the Holy Ghost, 
it is tr? ‘spirit’ or ‘Spirit.’ The RV has a few 
times, Amer. RV always, replaced ‘oly Ghost’ 
by ‘Holy Spirit’; both have generally accepted 
‘sive up’ or ‘yield up the ghost.’ See articles 
Horny Srrecr and Sprrit. J. HASTINGS. 


GIAH (5°3).—Named in the account of Joab’s 
pirat of Abner, 2 § 2%, ‘the hill of Ammah that 
ieth before Giah by the way of the wilderness of 
Gribeon.’ Ammah is prob. taken correctly as a 
roper name, a ouga it cannot be identified. 
heod., indeed, tr. it by védpaywyés, ‘aqueduct’ (so 
Vulg. aqueductus), but this would necessitate the 
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article, mpxn (cf. Wellh. and Driver, ad loc.). 
Wellh, proposes to eliminate Giah from the text, 
and for ’3 1333 977 02 ‘E-Sy of MT to substitute yp oy 
‘g9g%2 WAT, holding that 5°27 has arisen out of 9 °3 
(cf, the LXX l'al, 7.e. xa ‘ravine’). It was natural 
to interpolate a gai answering to the preceding 
‘hill,’ and the n ot m2 might readily arise from the 
nof 797. This emendation is accepted by Budde 
(in SBOZ) and Kittel (in Kautzscl’s A 7’). 
J. A. SELBIE, 

GIANT.—Most peoples have traditions in regard 
to gigantic men existing in earlier times. ot 
many decades ago these traditions were suDiases 
to be confirmed by discoveries of remains of pre- 
historie men of enormous size. But a close 
scrutiny of the evidence indicates that prehistoric 
men were not larger than the men now living, 
and that the difference between the largest men 
that ever lived and men of normal size 1s Jess than 
used to be thought. Moreover, the giants of the 
traditions, when we come to study the subject 
closely, are found to be more or less confused 
with mythological beings or with ghosts, thus 
becoming, in a measure, unreal. 

There was a time when the biblical accounts 
of giants were interpreted and coloured by the 
traditions and supposed historic remains. More 
lately there is a tendency to interpret them in 
the light of the unreality that is now assigned to 
the extra-biblical traditions. These facts are a 
reason for scanning carefully the biblical evidence 
and confining ourselves very closely to it. 

In our EV three different words are translated 
giant. In Gn 6* and Nu 13 is used the word 
oops (in LXX and Gr. Enoch ol -ylyavres). See 
NEPHILIM, This word denotes beings analogous 
to the demigods of the Greek and Latin mythology. 
When applied to the giant inhabitants of Pal. 
(Nu 13%), it should perhaps be regarded as a 
figure of speech. The word used in Job 16" is 
gibbor (23), @ mighty man (RVm), a hero, an 
armed assailant, not a giant. The same word is 
used in the plur. in Gn 64, apparently as an 
equivalent for Nephilim, and is tr, in the Sept. 
ylyavres; but itis evidently the equivalent of the 
word ‘heroes’ as used in mythologtcal legends, 

The true Heb. word for ginnt is different from 
these. In 2 § 2116 18.20.2 ig the word raphah 
(799), tr? giant, and in 1 Ch 20*®8 is the variant 
rapha’ (xp). From the same stem, in this variant 
form, comes the plur. réphaim (o'x59, also used for 
the ‘shades,’ see REPITAIM), and this is the proper 
equivalent of our Eng. word ‘ giants.’ 

Raphah means to become limp, to be slack, to 
be loosened. Jt often describes the physical and 
moral condition of one who goes to pieces through 
fear or discouragement, one who is physically 
and spiritually relaxed through terror or panic 
(in Qal, Jer 6*4 49% 508; Ltthp., Jos 18°, Pr 183 
24), Many regard the word réphaim as the plur. 
of the gentilic adject. réphat, Rephaite; but its 
use indicates that it is rather a common noun in 
the plur,, and it will be so treated in this article. 

1, GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. —~ In David’s 
time, the accounts say, there were rephaim, that 
is to say, giant people, living in Gath, and they 
mention none elsewhere. The Goliath whom 
David slew was one of these (1 S 17 et al.). 
So were Ishbi-benob, Saph (in 1 Ch 20* Sippai), 
Goliath the Gittite (in 1 Ch 205 Lahmi, the brother 
of Goliath the Gittite), and a man of stature with 
twenty-four fingers and toes (2 5 213623, 1 Ch 20%). 
See each of these names, in its place. Some of 
these men individually, and all four of them col- 
lectively, are said to have been born ‘to the 
raphah (in 1 Ch 20®8 rapha’) in Gath.’ Certainly 
raphah is here not a proper name. It is to be tr? 
; the giant.’ Itis to be understood cither individu- 
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ally or collectively. If individually, then probably 
‘the giant’ is the Goliath whoin David slew, and 
the fonr men here mentioned are his sons. If 
collectively, then the assertion is that the four 
were of the breed of the giants that lived at 
Gath. 

Some centuries earlier, just before the conquests 
by Moses and Joshua, the rephuim were more 
widely distributed. At that time, Og, the king 
of Bashan, was the only remaining representative 
‘of those that were left of the rephaim’ E. of the 
Jordan (Dt 3"). W. of the Jordan the ANAKIM 
(wh. see) had their principal seat, perhaps, at 
Hebron and its vicinity (Nu 137", Jos 141°! 1518-16 
1171, Jy 1%); bnt there were Anakim also in the 
mountain country of Israel as well as in the 
mountain country of Judah, and among the Phil. 
cities near the Mediterranean (Jos 117) 22), Further, 
there seein to have been rephaim in the forest 
region near Mount Carmel (Jos 17!5). There are 
traces, tov, of giant occupation, cither then or 
earlier, in such geographical names as the valley 
of Rephaim (Jos 15° 18'8 etc.), near Jerns., and 
‘the Avvim,’ one of the cities of Benjamin (Jos 
18%), And it is presumable that they occupied 
yet other localities at this date. 

Going back to earlier times, two passages are 
especially important. In Dt 2" Moses is repre- 
sented as mentioning, for the encouragement of 
Israel against the Anakim, several giant peoples 
that had been dispossessed by other peoples, In 
Gn 14 we have an account of the several peoples 
that were attacked by the four kings in hele 
march southward, in the days of Abraham, ‘The 
peoples mentioned in these two passaves are mainly 
the same, and they are so mentioned as to enable 
us to locate them geographically. The four kings 
‘smote Rephaim’ (Gn 145), and this region must 
have been so called because there were rephaim 
then living there, E. of the Jordan, well to the 
N., the region where Ov afterwards reigned. Pro- 
ceeding S. they smote the Zuzim, apparently the 
same with the Zamzummim, who occupied terri- 
tory afterwards held by the Ammonites, and who 
are said to be vephaim (Gn 145, Dt 2%). Still 
marching §., they reached the Emim, who are 
also said to be rephaim, in the territory after- 
wards held by Moab (Gn 145, Dt 2), Yet 
farther 8., in the country of Seir, they attacked 
the Horim, who were probably rephaom, though 
this is not expressly stated (Gn 14°, Dt 2! 2%), 

W. of the Jordan, the Avvim were near Gaza 
at a very early period (Dt 2”). The rephaim are 
mentioned along with the Kenite, the Hittite, 
the Perizzite, the Amorite, ete. (Gn 15%), as in 
the land, apparently, in Abraham’s time. The 
Anakim are not mentioned by name in connexion 
with this early period, but we are told that 
‘Sarah died in the city of Arba, which is Hebron, 
in the land of Canaan’ (Gn 237); and that ‘Jacob 
came to Isanc, his father, to Mamre, the city of 
the Arba, which is Hebron’ (Gn 35%”), evidently, 
the writer of these statements held that the city 
was called by the name of Arba in the time of 
Jacob and of Abraham. It follows that he held 
that the Anakim were already there, for Arba 
‘was the great man among the Anakim’ (Jos 14!), 
And from Nu 13” it is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that it was the Anakim who built Hebron 
‘seven years before Zoan of Egypt.’ 

2. HISTORY OF THE GIANT TP ROPLES.—Tf what 
has been said is trne, we are to think of them ae 
widely spread in Pal., on both sides of the Jordan, 
as era as the time of Abraham. They are 
expressly said to have preceded the Caphtorite 
Philistines, the Ammonites, the Moabites, the 
Edomites, the Israelites; it is not said whether 
they preceded the Can. peoples. Some affirm them 
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to have been the aborigines of Palestine. This 
is not in itself improbable, and it is perhaps con- 
firmed by what we know of their characteristics. 
In particular, the name Horite is supposed to 
denote a cave-dweller, and if we regard the Hor- 
ites as rephaim, this is an argument of some 
weight. 

ot all scholars accept the opinion stated above, 
that the Anakim and other rephaim were W. of 
the Jordan in Abraham’s time. There is a ee 
that these were immigrants from the rephaim E. 
of the Jordan, after the invasion by the four 
kings; but this lacks confirmation. It is said, 
further, that the Anakim cannot early have had 
their seats W. of the Jordan, because the country 
was then in the possession of other peoples. But, 
as we shall presently see, the rephaim lived among 
other peoples during most of their known history. 

As another objection, one might plausibly say 
that Arba was the father of Anak, and the three 
chiefs whom Caleb conquered were sons of Anak, 
and therefore the Anakite possession dated back 
only to the generation before the Exodus. But 
this inference is based entirely on the inexactnesses 
of translations. Arba is not said to have been 
the father of Anak, but ‘the father of the Anak’ 
(Jos 15'%), ‘the father of the Anok’ (Jos 21"). 
The article here makes a difference. Arba is not 
said to be the father of some person named Anak 
or Anok, but the father of the Anak stock. This 
is another way of saying that he was ‘the great 
man among the Anakim’ (Jos 14") Again, 
Sheshai and Ahiman and Talmai are not said to 
have been the children of a person called Anak, but 
‘the children of the Anak’ (Nu 13”, Jos 15'4), and 
‘the three sons of the Anak’ (Jg 1°). In other 
words, Arba was thought of as the greatest man 
commemorated in the traditions of the Anakim, 
and in that sense the father of the Anakim; and 
the three chiefs were the greatest living leaders of 
the Anakim. There is nothing here to disprove 
the antiquity of the Anakim. See further Moore, 
Judges, p. 24. 

The rephaim seem to have had strong local 
attachments. Once in a locality, they remained 
there, unless they were wholly extirpated. After 
many centuries Moses, and Joshua, and Jair, and 
Caleb found Og in the old seats of the Rephaim, 
and the tribesmen of Arba at the city of Arba, 
and the Horite still living in Seir, though incor- 
porated among the Edomites. Yet more marked 
seems to have been the persistence of the Avvim 
in the Phil. country (Dt 2%). The Caphtorim had 
destroyed them, but they were still there in the 
time of Joshua (Jos 13°), and survived his con- 
quests. Presumably, they are to be identified 
with the Anakim ei were left in Gaza, in Gath, 
and in Ashdod, the name Anakim being here 
used generically (Jos 11"). Presumably, Goliath and 
the other giants of David’s time came of this stock. 

3. THE GIANTS IN THEIR RELATIONS TO OTHER 
PEOPLES.—The diction of OT, when it speaks of 
the giant peoples, has a marked peculiarity which 
is not preserved in the EV; the gentilic name is 
always used in the plur., not in the sing. as in 
the case of other peoples. For example, we have 
‘the Gazite and the Ashdodite, the AehLolonite 
the Gittite, and the Ekronite, and the Avvites’ 
(Jos 13%); ‘the Hittite, and the Perizzite, and the 
Rephaites (better, rephaim), and the Amorite’ 
(Gn 15”), Curiously, the names Caphtorim and 
Pelishtim follow the same usage with those of the 
giant peoples, ‘the Philistine’ never occurring in 
the singular to denote the people, but only to 
denote some individual. If the Horites were 

ants, their name is exceptional, ‘the Horite’ 

ing the designation commonly used. 

This use Brolangdace is certainly significant. 
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Apparently, it shows that the writers of OT regard 


the giants, not as a group of nationalities or 
peoples, but simply as a breed of men, existing 
in several varieties. With this agree statements 
made concerning the giants at all periods. The 
Davidic giants, though children of the raphah, 
were politically Philistine and Gittite. Og, though 
of the breed of the rephaim, was politically Amor- 
ite (Jos 2 etc.). In the time of the conquest, the 
Anakim around Hebron were politically Amorite ; 
in the time of Abraham, it is probably fair to 
infer that they were politically Hittite. Giants 
as they were, and formidable, they maintained 
their existence only where they became associated 
with some other race, the other race being always 
dominant. ‘The case of the Horites, maintaining 
their position as a people among peoples, is prob- 
ably to be accounted for by some peculiar turn 
tuken in their relations with Esau and his Hivite 
connexions by marriage. 

4, PECULIARITIES OF THE GIANT RACE.—They 
were of great stature. Probably, no authentic 
measurements of men exceed those of the Goliath 
whom David slew. The Israelites of the Exodus 
seemed as grasshoppers by the side of the Anakim. 

There is no ground in the biblical accounts for 
inferring that they were monstrous in shape. The 
six-toed man of David’s time must be regarded as 
sabato and not typical. The name Avvim 
may be froma stem that denotes crookedness, physi- 
cal or moral, but it is insufficient as evidence that 
the Avvim had distorted bodies. The Anakim 
are verbally ‘men of neck,’ and this is common] 
interpreted to mean that they were long-necked. 
But 1t is quite as likely to mean that they were 
thick-necked. The name Emim, ‘ formidable ones,’ 
may indicate that fearsomeness was the principal 
characteristic of the giants, but their terribleness 
apparently was due to their sizo and prowess, and 
not to anything uncanny about them. 

The name Horite is supposed to denote cave- 
dweller; but even if the rephaim were originally 
cave-dwellers, most of them were certainly not so 
within the time during which we have information 
concerning them. 

They were a numerous stock. ‘A people great 
and many, and tall as the Anakim,’ is a phrase 
used more than once. 

Yet the rephaim, as a whole, were inferior to 
the peoples of normal stature who surrounded 
them. Individuals among them were leaders—for 
example, Og, or the three chiefs at Hebron; but 
these were exceptional. We might infer this from 
the general history of mankind, but it is better to 
infer it from the fact given in the Bible, that the 
rephaim, coming in contact with other men, be- 
came either extinct or subordinate. Doubtless 
they were more formidable, however, as fighters 
in the Amorite or Philistine armies than they 
would have been by themselves. 

5. MENTION IN LATER TiImMrs.—We have no 
clear facts concerning the giants later than the 
time of David. In the LXX of Jer 47° we read: 
‘Ashkelon is cast away, the remnant of the 
Enakim.’ Those who prefer this to the Heb. 
text find in it proof of a survival of men of the 
giant breed even to that date, but this is pre- 
carious. 

Later writers confuse the rephaim with the 
Nephilim, speak of their foolishness, and of 
their bones or other relics as on exhibition at 
Hebron, or Damascus, or elsewhere (Jth 167, Wis 
148, Sir 167 474, Bar 3%; Jos, Ant. v. ii. 3; Benjamin 
of Tudela, Jt. p. 56). Yet others enlarge upon 
the biblical statements with the most extraordi- 
nary assertions, measurements, and legends. 

Yor Yalley of the Giants (RV, Vale of Rephaim), 
Jos 15° 18'6, see REPHAIM (VALLEY OF). 
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LiTERATURE.—The Older literature of this subject is volumin- 
ous. See, for example, Grotius, De Veritate, i. 16; Pritchard, 
Natural History of Man, y. 480 ff.; Kurtz, Die Ehen der 
Sthne Gottes, Berlin, 1867; Sennert, Dissert. Hist. Phil. de 

igantibuas, 1663. See also the article ‘Riesen’ in Herzog’s 
RE; Porter, Giant Cities of Bashan, 1860; Lenormant, Les 
Origtnes del’ Histoire, 1880-1882 ; Schwally, 7A W, 1808, p. 127 ff. 
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GIBBAR (77: ‘hero’).—A family which returned 
with Zerub. (Ezr 2°), The name is probably an 
error for Gibeon (y23) of Neh 7%. See GENEALOGY. 


GIBBETHON (j\na2 ‘ mound,’ ‘height’).—A town 
which is mentioned, slong with Eltekeh and 
Baalath, as belonging to the tribe of Dan, and as 
a Levitical city (Jos 19% 21%), In the time of the 
early kings of northern Isracl G, was in the hands 
of the Phil., and was a place of importance. 
Nadab, king of Israel, was besieging it when he was 
slain by his successor Baasha ; and a quarter of a 
centary later Omri was similarly engayed when 
he was made king by the army, to succeed Zimri 
(1 KK 157? 168-17), In Onom. Sac.? (246, 255) a Gaba- 
thon is mentioned 17 miles from Ciesarea, But this 
is nearly W. of Samaria, and much too far to the 
north to agree with the biblical notices of G. The 
Pal. Survey maps identify it with Jcvbbiah, well 
down the western slope of the mountain country, 
840 ft. above the sea, in Jat. 31°°58 and long. 35°'1, 
nearly equidistant from Jerusalem, Shechem, and 
Joppa. W. J. BEECHER. 


GIBEA (xy33).—A grandson of Caleb (1 Ch 2*), 
It is now generally admitted that the list of the 
descendants of Judah through Caleb given in 1 Ch 
227. ig geographical rather than genealogical, and 
com prises all the towns lying in the Negeb of 
Judah, to the 8. of Hebron (Wellh. Proleq. p. 217). 
G. is probably only a variation in spelling of the 
more common Gibeah (733). See GIBEAIL I, 

J. Ff. STENNING. 

GIBEAH (33) ® ‘hill,’ as distinct from a ‘moun- 
tain,’ or ‘mountainous district’ [15]).—A careful 
examination of all the passages in which Gibeah 
occurs a8 the naine of a place, secins to show that 
the uncertainty and confusion which have hitherto 
oxisted with regard to the actual situation of G. are 
largely due to two causes. In the first place, the 
older translators failed in many cases to distinguish 
between the use of the word as an appellative and 
its use as a proper name, the result being to 
multiply the nuinber of the places bearing this 
name. Secondly, the name itself is so closely 
allied, both in form and meaning, to that of 
another well-known spot, viz. Geba (y33), that the 
two have frequently been interchanged, and the 
difficulties of identification considerably increased. 
A. consideration of these two facts makes it prob- 
able that the actual number of places mentioned 
in the OT under this name (excluding those which 
are further defined by some additional word) is to 
be reduced to two. 

1, A city of Judah (Jos 15°"), possibly one of two 
villages called Gabaa, Gabatha (Lagarde, Onomast. 
255. 160). ‘he exact site is unknown, but the con- 
text clearly shows that it was situated in the 
neighbourhood of Maon, Carmel, and Ziph, on the 
fertile plateau which lies to the S.E. of Hebron 
(Hist. Geog. pp. 306n., 317). 

2. A city of Benjamin (Jg 19"-), described else- 
where as ‘of Benjamin’ (1S 13715 1416 ef, Jy 19% 
‘which belongeth to Benjamin’), and ‘of the 
children of Benjamin’ (28 2379); most probably it 
is to be identified also with ‘G. of Saul’ (1S 114, Is 
10”, ef. 1 S 10%), and with ‘the hill (kVm Gibeah) 
of God’ (1 S 10°). 

From the somewhat scanty notices supplied by 
the historical books of the OT, we gather (a) that 
Gibeah was quite distinct from Geba (1S 14)°°, Is 


10”); (b) that it lay to the N. of Jerusalem, close 
to the main N. road, and S. of Ramah (Jg 191*")4) ; 
(c) that just N. of the town, the main road divided 
into two branches, one of which led to Bethel, and 
the other diverged to Geba (Jg 20%). The situa- 
tion of Tell (or uleil) el-Fil, with which Gibeah 
has been identified by Robinson (Biv? i. 577-579) 
exactly fulfils all these requirements. It is the 
name given to a hill situated about four miles to 
the N. of Jerusalem, and lying a quarter of a mile 
to the E. of the main road. H7r-Rdm (Ramah) lies 
farther to the N., while the main road from Jeru- 
salem divides in two just beyond Yell el-Fiil, one 
branch diverging to tite right to Jcba (Geba), and 
the other going northwards to Beitin (Bethel). 
The wane of Josephus furnish additional proof, 
not only of the correctness of this identification, 
but also of the identity of Gibeah and G. of Saul. 
He relates (BJ v. ii. 1) that Titus, while advanc- 
ing to the sieve of Jerusalem, halted for a night at 
Gophna (Jizfna), and the following night encamped 
‘at a place called the Vale of Thorns, near a 
certain village called Gabath-Saul, which signifies 
** Hill of Saul,” distant from Jerusalem about 30 
stadia.’* During the night a legion coming from 
IKmmaus (‘Amwds, Nicopolis) joined the main 
army ; the reinforcement had donbtless come up 
by the rond which in the present day joins the 
northern road just above Tell el.Fil, Cf. also 
Jcrome, Lp. 108. 8 (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, i. 690), and 
Robinson, é.c. 

The town of Gibeah is associated with several 
striking events in the early history of Israel. 
(1) It occupies an important position in the second 
of the two supplementary narratives which con- 
clude the Book of Judges (ch. 19-21). A certain 
Levite from the hill country of Ephraim is for- 
saken by his concubine, who flees to her father’s 
house in Beth-lehem-judah. Here she is followed 
by the Levite, who remains several days in Beth- 
lehem, enjoying the hospitality of his father-in- 
law. Despite the entreaties of the latter, they 
start on the return journey late in the afternoon of 
the fifth day (19%), and towards nightfall reach 
Jebus or Jerusalem. Being unwilling to ‘turn 
aside into the city of a stranger,’ the Levite presses 
on in the hope of reaching either Gibeah or 
Ramah (v.}8), and finally spends the night at the 
former place. Here they are hospitably received 
by an old man, a a beatin in the place; but 
during the night the Benjamite inhabitants beset 
the house, and demand that the Levite be given 
up tothem, The latter, in self-defence, surrenders 
lus concubine to them, and in the morning finds 
her on the threshold dead from their ill-usage. 
He then returns to his home, cuts up her body into 
twelve pieces, and sends them throughout the 
borders of Israel (19'-*°), Ch 20 describes how the 
Benjamites refuse to surrender the men of Gibeah 
to the assembled tribes, who in consequence attack 
Gibeah, and destroy the tribe of Benjamin, with 
the exception of 600 men. ‘The kernel of the story 
is undoubtedly historical, but it has been worked 
over and expanded by ‘an author of the age and 
school of the Chronicler’ (Moore, Judges, p. 402 ff.). 
Throughout the narrative the name of the place 
is given as Gibeah simply, except in 19"* 20* (‘ that 
Halonen to Benjamin’), and in 20", where the 
text wrongly gives ‘Geba of B.’ (ya22) for ‘Gibeah 
of B.’; the similarity of the two names has caused 
the same error elsewhere. 

In 20%, however, another Gibeah seems to be 
referred to by the narrator. After twice sullorin 
defeat at the hands of the Benjamites, the meno 
Isracl lay an ambush against Gibeah, and then 
entice the Benjamites into ‘the highways, of 

* wpbe vivi xp Tahkd SaobdA xaroueivn onucives 38 rovre Abper 
Laoiaov, diixav awd tay leporcdtpay srov kwe tpicxovre ovadiov. 
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which one goeth up to Bethel, and the other to 
Gibeah, in the field.’ From this passaye it has 
been concluded that there was another place called 
Gibeah in the immediate neighbourhood, which 
was distinguished by the addition of ‘in the field.’ 
But this view is opposed by the accentuation, 
according to which ‘in the field’ is parallel to ‘in 
the highways’ (s0 RV). It is evident that Gibeah 
is a mistake for Geba (Jcba), the road to which 
branches off just N. of Zedl el-Fiid; Moore thinks 
it probable that the author had ‘no clear concep- 
tion of the topography’ (Judges, Y 436). 

Again in v.*3 it is stated that the Israelite liers- 
in-wait ‘brake out of their place, even out of 
Maareh-geba.’ AV and RVm give ‘even out of 
the meadow of Gibeah,’ their translation being 
based on that of the Targum. The rendering 
‘meadow’ (for 772), however, is very question- 
able, and it has been proposed to follow the Pesh., 
and render, with a change of the vowel points, 
‘cave.’ ‘The correct reading is doubtless that pre- 
served by one large group of Greek MSS and 
Jerome, viz. ‘from the W. of G.’ (9y33) awe», ef. 
Jos 8% 1%), See Moore, Judges, pp. 437, 438. 

(2) From 1S 10°4 * we learn that Gibeah was the 
native villaye of Saul, to which he returned after 
his election as king ; from this time onwards it is 
frequently called ‘G. of Saul.’ (The identity of 
the two places is sufliciently clear from the narra- 
tive of 1S 13 and14). It was here that Saul, while 
pursuing his ordinary occupations, heard of the 
grievous pele of Jabesh-gilead in consequence of 
the attack of Nahash the Ammonite (11‘). The 
occasion foreshadowed by Samuel (107) had now 
arrived, and Saul, following the promptings of the 
divine spirit, at once took action. He slew a 
yoke of oxen, and sent portions of them throughout 
the borders of Israel, bidding the people follow 
after him. The summons was promptly obeyed, 
and by means of a forced march Sant effected 
the relense of Jabesh-gilead. From the account 
of the war with the Philistines (18 13. 14), which 
occupied the greater part of Saul’s reign, Gibeah 
would seem to have been of considerable strategic 
importance, The exact sequence of events, however, 
is not quite clear, chiefly owing to the corruptness 
of the text, and the confusion which clearly pre- 
vails with regard to the two places Geba and Gibeah. 
According to the more probable view, Saul, with 
2000 men, took up his position at Michinash 
(Alitkhmds), on the N, side of the Wildy Suweinit, 
from which he commanded the heights of Bethel, 
while Jonathan, with 1000 men, remained at 
Gibeah, some three miles farther south (132). The 
signal for revolt was given by Jonathan, who 
destroyed the pillar t of the Philistines at Gibeah 
(antenilinn v.2 ‘and the Philistines heard saying, 
The Hebrews have revolted. And Saul blew the 
trumpet,’ ete. ; ef. Driver, Sam. ad loc.) ; the Phil. 
at once mustered in great force, and marched 
against the Israelites. Unable to withstand the 
advance of the enemy, Saul retreated down the 
eastern passes to Gilgal in the Jordan Valley, 
while the Philistines seized the deserted camp at 
Michmash (vv.*°). For a time the cause of Israel 
seemed hopeless, but Saul, having collected some 
600 men, the remnant of his forces, effected a 
junction with Jonathan at Gibeah (v. following 
the LXX; in v.!6 Geba must be a mistake for 
Gibeah). In the meantime the Philistines overran 
the country in three directions (for ‘the border’ 
(235), v.28, the LXX has yan; we should probably 


* 18 1925-27 hog been clearly shown by Budde (Richter und 
Samuel, p. 174f.) to be a harmonistic insertion of the editor ; but 
this fact does not affect the point at issue. 

t So Driver, Wellh., Th. ; RV gives ‘garrison.’ The 2°¥} was 

robably a pillar erected in token of Philistine domination. 

e Driver, Sam. p. 61. 


read ayain Gibeah, since it would be meaningless 
to talk of a company of spoilers starting from 
Michmash in the direction of Geba, situated on 
the opposite side of the Wddy Suweinit). Hostilities 
between the opposing forces were again initiated 
by Jonathan. On this second occasion, accom- 
panied only by his armour-bearer, he apparent! 
proceeded from Gibeah to Geba, and thence (cf, 
14! ‘that is on yonder side’) made his desperate 
effort against the Philistine garrison at Michmash. 
The latter, believing, no doubt, that the two 
warriors were supported by a large force, offered 
but little resistance, and no fewer than twenty were 
slain at the first onset (14'4). The panic caused by 
this sudden attack ae spread throughout the 
Philistine camp, which soon became the scene of 
the wildest confusion. ‘The news was conveyed to 
Saul at Gibeah by his scouts or outposts (v.29), 
and a general onslaught on the terrified Philistines, 
in which the whole country joined, was success- 
fully carried out. It does not seem, however, that 
the Israclitish victory on this occasion had more 
than a temporary eflect, for we are told later on 
that ‘there was sore war against the Philistines 
all the days of Saul’ (14°), 

(3) In the appendix to 28 (21-24) Gibeah is 
mentioned as the scene of the tragic incident of 
the hanging of the seven sons of Saul (28 217"), 
The famine, which had troubled the land for three 
years, is declared by J” to be due to the slaughter 
of the Gibeonites by Saul, though no such act is 
recorded in the history of Saul’s reign. ‘To appease 
the wrath of J”, seven descendants of Saul were 
handed over to the Gibeonites, and hanged by 
them. See Rizran. 

(4) Lastly, in the imaginative description of the 
march of Sennacherib against Jerusalem given by 
Isaiah (10°°8), the Assyrians are represented as 
advancing ina straight line from the North, un- 
deterred by any obstacle. The prophet depicts the 
last stages of tein victorious advance ; the passage 
of the steep defile of the Wady Suweinitt is secured 
by despatching a troop in advance to Migron, S. of 
the pass; the main army is thus enabled to cross 
in safety, and encamps at Geba; while the villagers 
of Ramah and Gibeah take refuge in flight (cf. 
Driver, Isaiah, pp. 71, 72). The passage is im- 
portant as establishing the fact that Geba and 
Gibeah were two distinct places. 

3. There are several place-names compounded 
with Gibeah (or Gibeath, ny33 the st. constr.), which 
are translated in the RV text by ‘hill,’ but given 
as ‘Gibeah’ in the margin. These are~ 

(1) Gibeath hi'draléth (nioqw aA nvaa), the hill of 
the foreskins’ (Jos 5%), between Ae Jordan and 
Jericho, so called as the scene of the circumcision, 
after the passage of the Jordan. See GILGAL. 

(2) Gibeath-Phinehas (one nyza), ‘the hill of 
P.’ in Mt. ge Sear (Jos 24%), The exact site is 
unknown. onder (PEF Mem. ii. 218) follows 
Schwarz (HL p. 118) in identifying it with ‘Awertah 
near Nablis (Shechem); so apparently G. A. 
Smith. Guérin (Judée, iii. pp. 37, 38; Samarie, 
pp. 106-109), chiefly on the authority of Jerome (Ep. 
1. 888), identifies 1t with Jidia, three miles N. of 
Kuryet el-Enab (so Dillmann), 

(3) Gibeath hamméreh (m7bp"3), ‘ the hill of Moreh,’ 
usually identified with the modern Jebel Duby, a 
slight eminence on the N. side of the valley Rbove 
Shunem (Solam). Qn this view, which identifies 
‘the spring of Harod’ (which see) with ‘Ain Jalid, 
at the foot of Mt. Gilboa, about half an hour to 
the KE. of Jezrecl (Zer‘in), the camps of Gideon and 
the Midianites (Jg 7!) would occupy much the 
fame position as those taken up at a later period 
by Saul and the Philistines (1S 284, ef. 29"). So 
G. A. Smith, fist. Geog. p. 897 f.; Stanley, Sinat 
and Palestine, 1856, p. 341f. Moore, owever 
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(Judges, p. 200f.), objects that this view is based 
on the notice in 6, which is not from the same 
source a8 71 (J), and prefers therefore to place G. 
hammoéreh near Shechem (Gn 12%, Dt 11%). See 
MOREL. 

(4) Gibeath ha-Elohim (onbyn 3), ‘the hill of 
God,’ probably the same as Gibeah 2. It was the 
spot at which Saul, on his return from the city 
of Samuel, was to meet a band of the prophets 
(1S 105), Inv. it is called Gibeah, or ‘the hill’ 
simply; and as itis stated that there was a garrison 
(or rather ‘ pillar’) of the Philistines there, it ma 
safely be inferred that it is identical with ‘G. 
of onan > (ef. 132-3; in v.3 we must read Gibeah 
for Geba). 

(5) Gibeath ha-Hachilah (1S 238 262). 
HACHINAI. 

(6) Gibeath Ammah (1 § 24). 

(7) Gibeath Gareb (Jer 31"), 


See 


See AMMAH. 

See GARER. 
' J. F. STENNING. 
_’ GIBEATH (ny22), Jos 18% =Ginnan No. 2 (which 
see). Gibeathite (‘ny33), 1 Ch 123, gentilic name 
from Gibeah (of Benjamin 2). 


GIBEON (j\y23, TaSawv),— An ancient city of 
Canaan belonging to the Hivites* (Jos 93%), and 
apparently the capital of a small independent state 
(9%); it was ‘a great city, as one of the royal 
cities ... greater than Ai’ (10%). {t was later 
assigned to the tribe of Benjamin (18), and was 
eventually made over with its suburbs to the 
descendants of Aaron (21}"), 

The identity of G. with the village of el-Jib, 
which lies some 5 or 6 miles to the N.W. of 
Jerusalem, is practically beyond dispute. The 
modern village still preserves the first part of the 
older name, while its situation agrees in every 
respect with the requirements of the history of the 
OT. Just beyond Vell el-Ful (Gibeah), the main 
N. road from 5 erusalem to Bettin (Bethel) is joined 
by a branch road leading up from the coast. The 
latter forma the continuation of the most southerly 
of the three routes which connect the Jordan 
Valley with the Maritime Plain (Smith, HGHTL 
p. 248f.) After the Israelites had crossed the 

ordan at Gilgal and destroyed Jericho, their most 
direct means of access to the central plateau lay 
by the Wdady Suweinft. From Michmash at the 
head of the valley the way ran almost straight 
across the tableland to the vale of Aijalon. Now, 
just before this road leaves the higher ground and 
descends into the Shephelah, it divides into two, 
the one branch leading down by the Wddy Selman, 
the other running in a more northerly direction 
by way of the two Bethhorons (Smith, G/L 
p. 210 n. 2). Here, on this open fertile platean, 
slightly to the S. of the main road, rises the hill 
on which the modern village of el-Jtb is built, 
right on the frontier line which traverses the 
central range to the S. of Bethel. It was this 
natural pass across Palestine which in early times 
served as the political border between N. and 5S. 
Israel, and it was owing to its position on this 
frontier that G. acquired so much prominence in 
the reigns of David and Solomon. A short distance 
to the E. of the village, at the foot of the hill, 
there is further a stone tank or reservoir of con- 
siderable size, supplied by a spring, which rises in 
a cave higher up. ‘Thus we find that the physical 
features of the modern el-Jib correspond in every 
respect with those of the ancient Gibeon as set 
forth in the historical books of the OT. 

1. We learn from the Bk. of Joshua, that after 
the destruction of Jericho and Ai by the I[sraclites 
the inhabitants of G. devised a seheme by which 
they hoped to avoid the fate that had befallen 


* According to 28 212 the Gibeonites were ‘of the remnant 
of the Amorites.’ 


their neighbours. They accordingly despatched an 
embassy to the Israelite camp at Gilgal for the 
purpose of misleading the enemy by representing 
that they were not inhabitants of Canaan, but 
came from a far distant country. In support of 
this statement the embassy drew attention to the 
condition of their provisions and garments, which 
bore apparent traces of having been brought from 
a long distance. Their request for an alliance 
was at once granted by Joshua and the princes, 
and a covenant ratified between the two peoples. 
Within three days, however, the trick played by 
the men of G. was fully exposed, but, on account 
of the covenant oath, Joshua and the princes of 
the congregation determined to abide by the 
alliance, while they condemned the Gibeonites to 
perpetual service as ‘hewers of wood and drawers 
of water to all the congregation’ (Jos 9°). 
Meantime the neighbouring Amorite kings under 
Adoni-zedek of Jerusalem had combined to resist 
the forces of Joshua, and as a first step to lay 
siege toG. An urgent summons for help was sent 
to the Israelites, to which Joshua oes Naa re- 
sponded hy making a forced night-march from 
Gilgal with all his troops. The confederate kings 
were utterly routed by the Israelites, who pur- 
sued the flyiny foe down the valley of Aijalon as 
far as Makkedah in the Shephelah. It was on 
this occasion that, at the prayer of Joshua, ‘ the 
sun stayed in the midst of heaven, and hasted 
not to go down about a whole day’ (10'"; see 
BETH-INORON). We learn from 28 21 that the 
Gibeonites were nearly exterminated by Saul, but 
no details are supplied in the narrative of his 
reign. Reparation was made by David through 
the sacrifice of seven of Saul’s descendants. 

2. We next hear of Gibeon at the beginning of 
David’s reign, when he was as yet king of Judah 
only, and was still opposed by Ishbosheth the son 
of Saul. During the struggle for supremacy two 
bodies of troops, under their respective generals, — 
Joab the son of Zerniah and Abner the son of Ner, 
—mict, as if by agreement, on the frontier at 
Gibeon, The battle went in favour of David’s 
men, and in the subsequent flight of Abner the 
latter slew Asahel, the younger brother of Joab 
(28 232), The story clearly belongs to the 
older narrative (J!) of the books of Samuel, and 
is undoubtedly genuine, though vv.14!8 seem to 
interrupt the main narrative. ‘These verses de- 
scribe the mortal combat that took place between 
the 12 champions of each party. ‘The name given 
to the spot, Melhath-hazgiirim (a x2 nabn ‘the field 
of sword-edges’), has probably been more correctly 
preserved in the L (Mepls rv ériBovrAwy, 1.4. 
ongn’n ‘the field of the liers in wait’; ef. Driver, 
in loe.), and should be transliterated Helkath- 
hazzédim. The ‘pool of Gibeon’ here mentioned 
(v.15) is doubtless the reservoir referred to above. 
Similarly, in Jer 41" Johanan the son of Kareah 
is stated to have delivered the captives of Mizpah 
from the hands of Ishmael the son of Nethaniah, 
‘ by the great waters that are in Gibeon.’ It was 
at this spring also, according to Josephus (Ant. 
V. i. 17), that Joshua surprised the five kings of 
the Amorites when they were besieging Gibeon. 

3. Owing to the great similarity between the 
two names (see GEBA, GIBEAH), Geba seems to have 
been substituted for Gibeon in 28 5%. The 
parallel passnge (1 Ch 14!*) gives Gibeon, and this 
reading is also supported By the LXX and by 
Ts 28", which connects Gibeon with Perazim as in 
28 57-3, Further, the Philistines were encamped 
in the valley of Rephaim to the W. of Jerusalem 
(Smith, HGH p. 218, by a dansus calams or a 
printer’s error, places the valley 8.1¢. of Jerusalem ; 
it is correctly placed in the eee Plate IV.), while 
David was advancing from the 8., when com- 
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manded to ‘make a circuit behind them’ (v.%). 
His attack therefore from Gibeon to the N.W. of 
Jerusalem suits the requirements of the context ; 
Geba was too far to the E. 

4. The rebellion of Absalom, which culminated 
in his death, was quickly followed by an outbreak 
on the part of the men of Israel under one Sheba 
the son of Bichri(25 20), The task of suppressing 
the revolt was at first assiyned to Amasa, but 
owing to his dilatoriness Abishai * was also sent in 
pursuit. The latter was accompanied by Joab, 
and the two parties of David’s eons met ‘at the 
great stone which is in G.’ (208). Not suspecting 
any evil, Amasa advanced to salute Joab, and was 
treacherously slain by him. The ‘great stone of 
G.’ is not mentioned elsewhere ; it was probably a 

illar or cairn of stones such as we frequently find 
in connexion with the OT sanctuaries, e.g. at 
Mizpah, Bethel, Gilgal (cf. W. R. Smith, /2S 186 f.). 

5. It was, however, as the site of a bdmah, or 
‘high place,’ that G. was enecney famous, At 
this sanctuary, because it was ‘the great high 
place: (A939 AD2a), Solomon inaugurated his reign 

y offering a thousand burnt-offerings, and received 
the divine blessing in a dream by night (1 K 3“). 
It is true that, according to 2 Ch 13, G. is repre- 
sented as containing the ‘ Tent of Mecting of God’ 
as well as the brazen altar; but this statement 
would seem to have no other foundation than the 
desire of the Chronicler to reconcile the action of 
the young king and its approval by J” with the 
enactments of the later priestly legislation (ef. 
Wellhausen, ss es Bi 182 f.). The earlier history 
knows nothing of the presence of the Tent of 
Meeting at G. (according to 15 1° 38 it was already 
replaced by a temple at Shiloh ; 1S 2” is omitted 
in LXX, and is clearly a later addition ; so Driver, 
Budde, Wellhansen, Klost.), while 1 K 8 clearly 
places it, together with the ark of the covenant, 
‘in the city of David, which is Zion.’ 

‘Men of G.’ are mentioned as among those 
‘which came up at the first,’ te. who returned 
from Babylon under Zerubbabel (Neh 7%; in the 
CCHESTTRIER list of Ezra 2 Gibbar is probably a 
mistake), and also as taking part in the repairing 
of the wall of Jerusalem under Nehemiah (Neh 37), 

Lastly, Gibeon is mentioned by Josephus (BJ 
i xix. 1) as the place where Cestius Gallus 
encamped on his march from Antipatris to Jeru- 
salem, after he had fired the town of Lydda (Aca 
Bardwpwv dvaBas orparomedeverat xard Tia xXOpov 
TaBaw xadovpevov, dréxovra trav ‘Tepooodtpwy mevty- 
Kovra aradlous; elsewhere he puts the distance at 
40 stadia), See Robinson, BRP? pp. 454-57; 
Guérin, Judée, i. pp. 385-91. J. F. STENNING. 


GIDDALTI (nba; ‘I magnify [God]’).—A son of 
Heman, 1 Ch 25* 2°, + 


GIDDEL (533 ‘ very great’).—4. The eponym of a 
family of Nethinim, Ezr 2”=Nech 7”, called in 
1 Es 5 Cathua. 2. The eponym of a fenty of 
‘Solomon’s servants,’ Ezr 2°%=Neh 75, called in 
1 Ks 6* Isdael. 


GIDEON (j\y13?=/feller, hewer), also called Jerub- 
baal COyay Me 632 etc.) and Jerubbesheth (ny3y 
2S 112), son of Joash, of the clan of Abiezerin the 
tribe of Manassech, a native of Ophrah ;¢ deliverer 
of Israel from the Midianites (Jg 6-8). The nomad 


* In v.6 Joa) is read instead of Abtshai by Then., Wellh., and 
Driver, but Budde defends the MT. See Joan. 

#On the extraordinary conglomeration of naimes in this 
verse and the inferences that have been drawn therefrom, see 
Ewald, Lehrbuch, § 274); W. . Smith, OT/JC2 143 n., and 
votes, ad loc., in aupt’s Sacred Bks. of OT (by Kittel), and in 
Kautzsch’s AT. 

t Site not identified. Gideon’s home must havo been near 
Shechem (ch. 9), and exposed to the Midianite inroads (611). 
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Arabs of the Syrian and Arabian desert had 
invaded the central district of Palestine. They 
must have entered it by the only natural ap. 
proaches from the Jordan Valley, the Wady Far‘a, 
which leads into the neighbourhood of Shechem, 
and the Nahr Jalfd, which opens on to the plain 
of Jezreel. The scene of the invasion and conflict 
lay in this region. Manasseh and Ephraim were 


‘the HT sufferers ; accordingly a Manassite is 
1 


the hero of the deliverance, and 
part in completing it (74-89). 

On one of their marauding expeditions the 
Midianites had murdered Gideon’s brothers at 
‘l'abor (815) ;* personal revenge, therefore, was one 
of the motives which instigated his action (8*?!), 
National interests, however, were superadded. Ac- 
cording to one ancient account, Gideon was called 
by an angel of the Lord to save Israel from the 
hand of Midian (6%-*4), The angel of J’, ae. J” 
Himself in the form of an angel (vv.!®%), appears 
under the holy tree of Ophrah. Ue summons 
Gideon to the task of TGUSETA OS. The meal 
which is offered to the pilgrim stranger is miracu- 
lously consumed, and the angel disappears, Gideon, 
convinced by the miracle, builds an altar to J”- 
shalom.t 

There follows what seems to be a second version 
of the call of Gideon (6%-8*), He is bidden destroy 
the village altar of Baal, and the sacred post be- 
side it (ashfrah), erect an altar to J”, and offer a 
bullock. ‘The people of Ophrah are incensed at 
the destruction of their holy place, and threaten 
Gideon with death. His father rescnes him by a 
witty taunt, which secures for Gideon the name 
Jerubbaal.§ 

After this Gideon collects the men of his clan 
Abiezer (v.*4), and encamps with them by the 
spring of Harod, on the S.E. edge of the plain 
of Jezreel, near the Midianite army (7').|| He 
page a night visit to the enemy’s camp, and over- 
rears the telling of a dream, which cncourages 
him to act at once (7°), He skilfully posts his 
men under cover of night; the alarm is given; the 


phraimites take 


camp is thrown into a panic, and the Midianites 
break up in flight towards the Jordan (vv.28-??).4 


There are clearly two accounts of the subsequent 
course of events. According to one (7%-8%), Gideon 
summons Lphraim to cut off the flight of the 


*Mt. Tabor is rather remote from the topography of the 
narrative. Tabor by Bethel (18 105) is nearer Shechcm, Moore 
suggests NIb (cf. 987), altered to 3n to suit 633: Budde 
Yan (959), 

t In v.16 omit 7°, so Budde. V.17> prob. editorial addition, 
anticipating v.2!6, V.20 ig perhaps secondary; the narrative 
docs not imply that G. intended to offer a sacrifice. V.22— 
editorial, anticipates G.’s Seca mavion of the angel. With this 
§ cf. Gn 1818 J, and Jg 132%, This § is ascribed by some 
critics to J. 

t In v.% the words ‘ bullock, even the second bullock of seven 
years old,’ arecorrupt and ungrammatical. ‘3/7 "Dand NwaA 4D 
are doublets. 

§ The name cannot=‘ one who strives with Baal,’ as the text 
would ingeniously suggest; but ‘ Baal strives,’ Baal being a 
name for J", used without offence in early times; cf. Eshbaal, 
Meribaal, etc. But Jerubbaal should prob. be written Jerubaal 
=‘ Baal (f.6. J”) founds,’ 07, cf. Jeruel, Jeremiah (Wellh. 
Text d. B. Sam. p. 81. So Bu., Moore). In v.31 ‘he that will 

lead. . . morning’ interrupts the condition. cl. 3; ‘ because one 

ath broken down his altar’ is repeated from v.22; both should 
be struck out as insertions. This § is attributed to E. 

\\ The account (72) of the test by which Gideon’s large army 
was reduced to 300 belongs to some later tradition. It is 
obviously connected with 645; but this verse is inconsistent with 
73, and neither can be original. At end of 75 note LXX A+ 
pitacricus avtoy xel’ avrov. In v.6 ‘putting their hand to their 
mouth’ is a gloss; it should come at the end of the verse. 

q This paragraph has been a good deal altered by editors. 
Two versions of Gideon's stratagem seem to have been com- 
bined. In the one version the 300 are armed with pitchers and 
torches; in the other, with trumpets only, The text has been 
yrreatly confused by harmonizing additions; see the comment. ' 
arics. In v.2% the word ‘ao sword,’ RVm, is prob. a gloss. In 
v.22b the two narratives are combined ayain in describing the 
direction of the flight. 
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Midianites at the Jordan ford. The movement is 
successful, and the Ephraimites capture and slay 
the two princes Oreb and Zeeb.* In the pride of 
their success, the Ephraimites quarrel with Gideon 
for not having called in their assistance earlier. 
But Gideon appeases their jealousy by a shrewd 
speech: ‘Is not the gleaning of Ephraim better 
than the vintage of Abiezer?’ This certainly looks 
as if the victory were won, and the ‘ vintage’ over : 
the Ephraimites had completed the work of Gideon 
on the W. side of the Jordan crossing. In the 
other narrative, however (8*?!), we find Gideon in 
hard pursuit, with his 300, on the Ii. of Jordan. 
So far from having won a victory, the chances of 
success scem so unlikely that the people of Succoth 
and Penuel treat the pursuers with mockery, and 
refuse provisions for the wearied troops. At 
length, however, Gideon reaches the place where 
the Midianites are encamped, takes them by 
surprise, captures the two kings, Zebah and 
Zalmunna,t and returns in triumph, punishing 
Succoth and Penuel on the way. He then kills 
the two kings with his own hand, in revenge for 
their murder of his brothers. ‘The divergence of 
the two accounts is apparent. An attempt to 
combine them can be made, as is done, ¢.g., by 
Kittel.t He regards the exploit of Ephraim at the 
ford as merely an episode in the pursuit, which is 
continued by Gideon and his men on the E. side of 
the river, and overcomes the difficulty of 8? by 
sup osing these verses to be merely an imitation of 
128, It seems, however, much more likely that 
we have in 8** clearly a very ancient and homo- 
encous fragment, a narrative of the pursuit and 
final defeat parallel to 774-89. Whether 8?! is a 
direct continuation of 7°°7 or not, is diflicult to 
say. It implies some account of a successful rout 
of the Midianites, but not necessarily that given 
in 7°23, Perhaps we have here an ancient frag- 
ment, of which the beyinning has been lost.|| 

The Midianites triumphantly overthrown, Gid- 
eon’s grateful countrymen offer to make him king. 
He declines; but asks for the golden earrings 
taken in the spoil. With these he makes an 
ephod, t.e. apparently an image of J”, overlaid 
with metal,{] and sets it up in his house at Ophrah 
(974-27%¢ in the main). The judgment of a later 
age condemned the action, and saw in it the cause 
of subsequent disaster (v.7746"), The usual formula 
of the editor brings the story to a close (v.%). 
The account of Gideon’s family, the birth of 
Abimelech, and Gideon’s death and burial (vv. 8), 
seems to come from the hand of the final editor, 
who was familiar with P in Genesis, ** and intended 
these verses to form a connecting link with the 
story of Abimelech in ch. 9. ‘The remaining vv.*3-85 
belong to the Deutcronomic framework of the 
Book of Judges. The story of Gideon is told in 
an extremely complicated narrative. Two main 
documents can be traced, but these have been so 
interwoven both before and after the Deuteron. 
redaction of Judges, that the analysis in detail 
must be regarded more as a critical experiment 
than as possessing any degree of certainty. In 
this article the two main narratives have been 
followed, and secondary elements noticed chiefly 
in footnotes. G. A. COOKE. 

*It is interesting to note that the powerful tribe of Bedawin, 
the Beni ‘Adwin, who range over the 8.E. side of Jordan, atill 
call their chief by the hereditary title of Dhiab=Zeeb= wolf. 

t Apparently intended to mean Jictim and Protection with- 
held. But the latter name is prob. compounded with obs, Salm, 
naine of a deity, cf. siwody on Aram. inscr., CIS exiii, exiv. 

t Gesch. d. Hebr. ii. p. 72. The attempt is alao made in the 
text by insertion of the words ‘ beyond Jordan’ at end of 725, 

§ The number 800 is common to both accounts, 

|| 80 Kautasch, Lletl. Schr. P 268, 

Cf. 175, 1S 219, Hos 34; W. R. Smith, OTJC2 p. 241. See 
full discugsion in art. Erniop, No. 2, vol. i. p. 726 £. 

#** V.80 cf, Gn 4628, Ex 15 cf. Gn 8512 P; v.82 cf. Gn 258 1515 p, 
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GIDEONI (3313 ‘my cutter down’).—Father of 
Abidan, prince of Benj., Nu 1" 232 7% 6 10% Pp, 


GIDOM (o372).—The limit of the pursuit of 
Benjamin by the other tribes, Jg 20%. Possibly 
the word is not a prope: name, but may be read as 
an infinitive, ‘till they cut them off’ (Moore, ad 
loc.). No place of the name of Gidom is mentioned 
elsewhere. LXX B has l'eddv, A Vadadé (Gilead), 
Another variant is Gibeah or Geba. 


GIER EAGLE (‘ gier’ is the same as the German 
Geter, ‘ vulture,’ ‘hawk’) is tr°in AV of 079 (raéhdm) 
in Lv 11 and Dt 14”, in both of which passages 
RV has ‘ vulture’ (Driver more specifically ‘ carrion 
vulture’), KV gives ‘gier eagle’ also as tr" of ow 
(peres) in Dt 14, where AV has ‘ossifrage’ (lit. 
‘bone breaker’). The pereg is the bearded vulture 
or Lammergeier, ‘the largest and most magnificent 
of the vulture tribe’ (quoted by Driver, Deut. p. 162, 
from ‘Tristram, Nat. Hist. of Bible, p. 171). The 
name of the rdhdm is literally srenerved in the Arab. 
rakham, the Pharaoh’s Hen, nt cophron percnopterus. 

The adult rakham has the front of the head and 
the npper part of the throat and cere naked, and 
of a bright lemon-yellow. The plumage is of a 
dirty white, except the quill feathers, which are 
of agreyish black. Its appearance when soarin 
is very striking and beantiful. It is the universa 
scavenger of Mgyptian cities. It is found in great 
abundance also in Palestine and Syria. See 
I.AGLE, G. E. Post. 


GIFT.—This, or the similar term present, is 
used to tr. a variety of Heb. and Gr. words, the 
principal of which are the following :— 

4. 3932 Gn 32!3 33" (parallel to apa, lit. ‘ bless- 
ing’ in 33"; ef. 1S 30%, 2 K 18%, Is 3619), esp. of 
a gift offered by way of homage, e.g. 1S 10%, 
Ps 45!3 (cf. the ‘gifts’ presented by the Magi, 
Mt 2"), or tribute, Jg 32%, 25 8%6 1 K 42! [Heb. 
5!], 1 Ch 182, 2 Ch 26 32” (cf. sp¥x of Ps 72", Ezk 
2715), Minhdh is used also of a gift (offering) to 
God, Gn 44, 1 S 26°, Mal 3 etc., and in Ezk and P 
is a technical term for the ‘meal-offering,’ Lv 2!" 
and oft., Ezk 467 ete. The NT equivalent is ddpor, 
e.g. Mt 24 5% 84 23!8, He 5! 839" ddpov also answers 
in the LXX to }772 (korban), which in Ezk 20% 40® 
and frequently in Lv and Nu (but only by P) is 
used for an ‘ Ablation. See art. CORBAN for a full 
account of the meaning of ‘gift’ in such passages 
as Mt 155, Mk 7"), 

2. nxyp (pl. nkv) is the word used of the ‘mess’ 
which Joseph gave to his brethren Gn 43%, which 
David sent to Uriah 28 115, of the ‘ gifts’ which 
Ahasuerus sent upon the occasion of his feast 
Est 2%, and of the ritual offerings referred to in 
2Ch 248-8 and Eizk 20% It is used in Jer 405, 
along with the similar term amy of the ‘victuals’ 
(RVin ‘ allowance’) and ‘ present’ which Jeremiah 
received from Nebuzar-adan. An allowance (nn7¥ 
ven) of the same kind was given to the captive 
king Jehoiachin, 2 K 25%=Jer 52%, The ‘ exac- 
tions of wheat’ (13-nxw2) of Am 5" are ‘ the presents 
which the poor fellahin had to offer to the grasping 
aristocrats out of the hard-won produce of their 
toil’ (Driver, ad loc.). 

3. ]a2 (from jp) ‘give’), map (in Dn 2% §17 
Aram. 8342), nap (a by-form found only in 1 K 137, 
Pr 25", Ke 3% 518 Ezk 465), This is the most 
general term for ‘rift.’ It is used in Gn 245 and 
34” of the present given to a bride in addition to 
the ‘dowry’ (i.e. purchase price, 175) paid to her 
relatives ; in Gn 25° of the portions settled by 
Abraham on the children of his concubines (cf. the 
action of Jehoshaphat, 2 Ch 215); of pifts to the 
sanctuary or to a deity, Ex 28%, Nu 18", Dt 16", 
Ezk 20% (in this last of the sacrifice of children) ; 
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in Ps 68'8* of ‘gifts’ in token of homage; in 
Pr 15” Ec 77 of ‘ gifts’ intended by way of bribe ; 
in Dn 2° “ 5’ of the ‘gifts’ of Nebuchadnezzar and 
Belshazzar. 

4, 19%. This always (even in 1 K 15", 2 K 168 

tpn meansa ‘bribe.’ ‘The taking of bribes 

y those appointed to dispense justice is forbidden 
in Ex 23! (repeated in Dt 16), and is frequentl 
alluded to in OT, e.g. Dt 10! 277, Ig 13 5% 33", 
Mic 3", Ezk 22", Ps 15°, Pr 17%, ‘It blindeth 
them that have sight’ (anja, Ex 23°; or ‘the eyes 
of the wise,’ o-=an yy Dt 16”), and ‘perverteth the 
words of the righteous.’ 

§, 73) (Baer yj) and 7}) each occur only in Ezk 
163 of a ‘ gift’ in the sense of the hire of a harlot. 
The ordinary term for this is jinx, which occurs in 
the same context, Ezk 16%-*4 (cf. Dt 23%, Is 23%, 
Hos 9!, Mie 1”). 

In NT’, while dépoy and déua have generally a 
material sense, dwped (once in Jn, 4 times in Ac, 5 
times in Panl, once in He) appears always to be 
used of a ‘gift’ belonging to the spiritual or 
supernatural order. The ‘gifts’ (AV ‘ offerings,’ 
RV dvaéjuara) to which the attention of Jesus was 
called (Lk 215) would be such as Josephus (BJ V. 
v. 4) describes, most of which had been presented 
to the temple by Herod. ‘The Greek word in the 
same sense occurs (only) in 2 Mac 9'8 (ef. for the 
tdew 33 and 3 Mac 3”), For the gifts (yaplouara) 
of the early Church, see CHURCH, pp. 427f., 434 f. 

The above analysis will show the variety of 
occasions upon which a ‘gift’ might be offered 
and the variety of forms it might take amongst 
Orientals. It had its place in their dealings both 
with their fellow-men and with their God or gods, 
One did not come before prophet (15 97) or king 
(1 K 10") or God (Ex 23") with empty hands, The 
English words ‘yift’? and ‘present’ are apt, in- 
deed, to convey an idea of spontaneity about the 
transaction which was generally absent. The 
‘present’ of Ehud to Eglon (Jg 3!) was really 


tribute, belonging to the same category as that 
offered by Jehu to Shulmancser (see Moore on 


Je 3!7), It is very important also to remember 
that while a man might offer a ‘ present’ to his 
bride-elect, the ‘dowry’ (179) was not a ‘gift’ but 
a price paid to the family of the bride as com- 
ensation for the loss of her services (W. KR. 
mith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, 
78 £.). The méhar might consist of moncy (Gn 3413, 
Ex 22)5, Tt 22%), of personal service (Gn 29° 47), 
or of military services (Jos 15%, Jg 1%, 15 17% 
18%, 2S 3), From Dt 22% we may probably 
infer that an average mohar was 50 shekels of 
silver (see Driver, ad loc.) 

So firmly established is the custom in the East 
of giving a present upon certain occasions that 
the latter is demanded as a right. Lane (Modern 
Egyptians, Gardner’s ed. p. 168) mentions that 
ath e male servants at Cairo are paid very small 
wages (from four to eight shillings a month), they 
reccive many presents from their master as well as 
from his visitors and from the tradespeople with 
whom he deals. An Oriental servant, on quitting 
his master’s service, always expects not only his 
wages but a present as well, in token of friendship 
and satisfaction. This rule holds good from the 
lowest menials up to the highest officials. (For 
interesting examples see Trumbull, Oriental Social 
Life, 327 if), This practice may throw light upon 
the asking (not ‘ borrowing’) by the Israclites of 


* In Eph 48, as iy well known, St. Paul gives a peculiar turn 
to this passage, his iiaxs diuara rois dvOpwres Corresponding < 
little to the LXX taaBes douare tv &vOpirw ag to the MT ANP? 
OND nin. This is not the place to examine the legitimacy or 
the motives of the apostle’s procedure. A full discussion of 
the whole question will be found in Meyer, ad. doc. (cf. Driver, 
Expositor, Jan. 1889, p. 20ff.). See also art. QUOTATIONS. 


jewels of gold and silver, etce., from the E yptians 

(Ex 117 12%), although it is more than doubtful 

whether it accounts for the possession by the people 

of such stores of gold as are said to have been used 

a ue construction of the Tabernacle of the Priestly 
ode. 

Many of the usages connected with ‘ gifts’ 
cluster round marriage. Abraham’s servant gave 
a present to Rebekah when he went to woo 
her on behalf of Isaac (Gn 247"). After the con- 
clusion of a marriage contract, Lane tells us, 
presents are expected by various functionaries 
connected with the different families. Presents 
are sent to the bridegroom’s house by his friends 
and by all who are invited to the wedding. 
The bride’s presents, including her trousseau, are 
sumetimes borne in procession to her home in 
advance of her going to the house of her husband, 
or mney are borne before her upon that occasion 
(Trumbull, op. cit. 44). At his first interview with 
his bride after the marriage ceremony, the bride- 
groom makes her a present of money, which is 
called ‘the price of the uncovering of the face.’ 
A marriage-portion (o’n>y) might be given to the 
bridegroom by the father of the bride (1 K 9! 
Pharuoh and Solomon, cf. Jg V** Caleb and 
Othniel). 

In the East friends frequently send presents to 
one another, but no pretence is ever made that a 
ag pro quo is not expected. David was as little 
disinterested when he sent a ‘present’ to the 
elders of Judah (1S 307) as Ephron the Hittite 
was sincere in his offer to give the cave of Mach- 
pelah gratis to Abrahuin (Gn 23"), The ‘gift’ 
expected from Nabal (1 8 25%) was really a species 
of blackmail. 

The power of a gift to propitiate one has always 
been recognized. Jacob made sure of appeasing 
Esau by the present he sent before him (in 32”), 
The same notion was transferred to ore’s dealings 
with God, ddpa Oeovs mele, SHp’ aldolovs Bacirjas 
(tes. ap. Plat. féep. 390 FE). Gifts were offered in 
homage to God (Mal 1°), or to procure His favour or 
support. A prayer would often take the form of a 
conditional vow, ‘If J” will be with me, I will 
offer so and so to Him’ (e.g. Jg 11° Jephthah, 
Gn 28% Jacob), The notion of propitiating the 
rey by a gift comes out in David's words to Saul, 
‘If J” hath stirred thee up a rainst me, let him be 
gratified by an oblation, 15 26% It is true at 
the same time that the ‘ gift theory’ of sacrifice 
does not furnish an adequate explanation of all 
the facts connected with even the ordinary obla- 
tions, much less with the holocaust, and least of 
all with human sacrifice (ef. W. R. Smith, BS 375), 

The blinding effect of a ‘ gift’ upon the adminis- 
trators of justice is described in the above cita- 
tions, Ex 23%, Dt 16”. Bribery of judges has 
always been common in the East. Lane (Modern 
EL ah p. 1031F.) gives a remarkable instance 
of its occurrence in the court of the Kadi at 
Cairo. Felix expected a bribe from St. Paul, Ac 24, 

A a in OT times sometimes took the form 
of sending ‘ portions’ (nix) from a feast to friends 
or to the poor, Est 9% 23, Neh 8! 1 (cf, Rev 112). 
The most honoured of the guests present reccived 
the largest and finest portion (Gn 43%, 1§ 149%, 
ef. Ihad, vil. 321, vill. 162, xii, 310; Odyssey, iv. 
65f., xiv. 437; Diod. v. 28). 

In the NT we find the Philippians singled out 
for commendation for the ‘ gift’ (3éua) which they 
sent once and again to St. Paul’s need (Ph 43%), 


LITERATURE.—Lane, Modern Egyptians (Index, 8. ‘ Presents’); 
W. B. Smith, RS 162, $28 ff., 365, 373 ff., 440f.; Benzinger, Heb. 
Arch, 139, 486f., 438f.; Trumbull, Studics in Oriental Social 
Life, 22, 85, 44, 819 ff. ; Schiirer, J P (Index, s. ' Gifta’); cf. also 
art. on ‘Giving’ by G. M. Mackie in Hapos. Times, 1898, ix. 
867 ff. J. A. SELBIE. 
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GIHON (j\n3, Pndv, Gehon).—One of the four rivers 
of Paradise (Gn 2"), If Hden is din, the ‘ Plain’ 
of Babylonia, we must look for the Gihon in one 
of the rivers which in early days flowed into what 
the Babylonians called ‘the salt river,’ or Persian 
Gulf, close to the garden of Kridu, where grew the 
sacred tree of Bab. tradition. As two of the rivers 
were the Tigris and the Euphrates, our choice of 
the other two is limited. The G. compassed ‘the 
whole land of Cush,’ the Kassi or Kassites of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, whose original seat was in 
W. Elam, from whence they descended into 
Chaldea, and there founded a dynasty of kings, 
The G. would seem, therefore, to have been the 
Kerkhah of modern maps (see EDEN). In Jer 2! 
the Sept. substitutes Gihon (I'ydév) for Sihor, the 
Nile, in consequence of a belief that had arisen 
among the Jews that the Cush of Gn 2'3 was the 
African Ethiopia (see note ad loc, in Streane, Double 
Text of Jeremiah). In Sir 24*7 the Gihon is intro- 
duced metaphorically into a description of wisdom. 

A. H. SAYCE. 

GIHON (jin3).—A spring near Jerusalem (1 K 
13. 88.4), Fozekiah ‘stopped the upper spring of the 
waters of Gihon and brought them straight down 
on the west side of the city of David’ (2 Ch 32%), 
Manasseh ‘ built an onter wall to the city of David, 
on the west side of Gihon in the [torrent] valley’ 
(2 Ch 33), These indications suthce to show that 
Gihon wasinthe Kidron ravine, Thenaime(‘ bursting 
forth’) and the notice of the aqueduct (see SILOAM) 
show that the spring now called the ‘ Virgin’s Foun- 
tain’ is intended. See BETHESDA, ENROGEL. 

LrteraturE.—Robinson, BRP? i, 230, 315 (locates Gihon to 
the west not east of Jerusalem); Baedeker-Socin, Palest. 101; 
Guthe, ZDPV, 1882, p. 359 ff. ; Suyce, WOM 381 ff. 

C. R. CONDER. 

GILALAI (*95:).—A Levitical musician (Neh 12%). 
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GILBOA (y55: always with article except in 
1 Ch 108; LXX VedSote; meaning uncertain. 
For early explanations see Lagarde’s Onom. Sacra, 
pp. 35, 180, 189).--A raneve of hills, now known 
ocally as Jebel Fuki@a, forming an are of a circle 
to the E. of the plain of Esxdraclon, and extendine 
from Zerin first S.E. and then 8. The range 
consists of limestone, mixed in the northern and 
western parts with chalk, the wearing away of 
which has caused rugged channels, The highest 
and steepest part ison the N. side, just where it 
begins to bend south. Here it rises to a height 
of more than 2000 ft. above the valley of the 
Jordan (i.e. about 1700 ft. above sca- level). 
Towards the 8S. the sides slope more gradually, 
and sink to a height of a few hundred feet. 8 
the plain on the W., is 300 ft. above, and the Jordan 
Valley is the same number of feet de/ow sea-level, 
Gilboa is inuch more imposing on the east than 
on the west. The W. side is draimed by the 
Kishon, one of the sources of which is on its 
slopes; the N. side by the Nahr Jalud, which 
rises near Zerin and flows to the Jordan; the 
KE. side by small streams running down to the 
Jordan Valley. Except on the lowest parts of the 
W. side the range is devoid of vevetation. At the 
present time there are two or three small villages 
on the slopes. One of them, Jelbun, still pre- 
serves & reminiscence of the ancient name of the 
hill. Zer'in is the old Jezrecl, while Conder 
thinks that Fukd@a is possibly Aphek, and 
Mujed@?a at the eastern toot of the range the 
probable site of Megiddo. 

Gilboa is mentioned in OT only in connexion 
with the camp of the Philistines and the death of 
Saul (1 S 284 31-8, 25 1622121 Ch 10"8), Saul 
and the Israelites went from Gilboa to the foun- 
tain which is in Jezreel. Near it they were de- 
feated by the Philistines, and on its slopes they 
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fell down wounded, and Saul and Jonathan were 
slain. But though mentioned so seldom, Gilboa, 
being the castern boundary of the great battle- 
field of Palestine (cf. ESprAKLON), has at all 
times played an important part in the history of 
the country from the days of Saul to those of 
Saladin and Napoleon. 


LITRRATURE.—Robinson, Physical Geoy. of Palestine, 23-25; 
Trelawney Saunders, Introd. to Survey of Western Palestine, 
129, 155 f¥., 212 %.; G. A. Smith, WGHL 400 ff.; Bacdeker-Socin, 
Pal. 244. G. W. THATCHER. 


GILEAD (ay53).—1. The ‘son’ of Machir (son of 
Manasseh) in Nu 27! 361, Jos 173 (all P), 1 Ch 7", as 
conversely Machir is said to have ‘ begotten ’ Gilead 
in Nu 26”, and is called the ‘father’ of Gilead in 
1 Ch 27-23 714 The eponymous ancestor of the 
district called Gilead (which see). An analogous 
personification no doubt underlies the statement 
(Jy 11?) that ‘Gilead begat Jephthah’ (viz. by an 
illegitimate wife). ‘Gilead is the name of a region 
or of its population (Jg 5!"), not of a man’ (Moore, 
ad loc.), und a piece of tribal history is related (as 
sometimes happens in the OT) as though it were 
the domestic history of an individual ; Jephthah’s 
relations with the other inhabitants of Gilead being 
represented (v.*) as his relations with the legitimate 
sons of his father Gilead. See further MANASSEH. 
2. A Gadite, the son of Michael, 1 Ch 5%, 

8. Rt. DRIVER. 

GILEAD (1yb:, Y'adad6),—This name is applied 
to persons, to a tribe or family (Nu 36’), to a par- 
ticular city (Los 6°),* to a mountain, and to a dis- 
trict east of the Jordan, whose dimensions varied 
somewhat when spoken of by different writers. It 
appears first in the account of Jacob (Gn 31%), and 
thereafter is of frequent occurrence during the 
entire period of biblical history. Asa geographical 
term it was still in use in the time of Josephus. 

The present article is to deal with Gilead as a 
division of the Holy Land, its physical features, its 
ccographical limits, and its historical associations. 

From the mountains of Western Pal. the entire 
length of G. can be seen, and a large portion of its 
erntery. brought under the eyeat once. It appears 
thence like a vast mountain ranve, varying from 
3000 to 4000 ft. in height. To make up this height 
the depression of the Jordan Valley 1s reckoned, 
which is from 700 to 1300 ft. below the level of the 
Mediterranean. ‘The summit of this range does 
not rise into peaks, but is pretty uniformly level. 
Valleys, rs Apa sections, and bold headlands are 
noticed, which give the impression that the country 
is wild and rugged. On the other hand, if from 
any point in the plain of Bashan, which bounds G. 
on the east, one Aerie westward to this range, he 
sees only a long line of low picturesque hills. The 
reason is that Bashan is a plateau rising 2000 or 
more feet above the sea-level. From this point no 
one would think of describing G. as ‘rough and 
rugged.’ Again, when one comes to travel through 
G. in different directions, he finds himself in the 
midst of charming natural scenery, where streams, 
springs, and forests, rich fields, gentle slopes, and 
quiet valleys attract the eye. Thus, according to 
the point of view of the observer, three very 
different descriptions of this region can be given, 
each having the merit of apparent accuracy. 

The etymology of the word as given by Gesenius 
and Fuerst, viz. ‘hard, stony region, rocky moun- 
tain,’ does not indicate the character of the 
country ; certain limited sections might be thus 
described, but outside of these G. is in the main a 
fertile and beautiful country. Josephus (Wars, 11, 


* Possibly also in Jg 1017, For Gilead of Hos 68 some MSS of 
the LXX, which belong to the Luc. recension, read Gilyal 
(Taayere), which Nowack considers (comparing 415 915 1212) 
worthy of consideration. See further Dillmann on Gn 815, 
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iii. 3) says that ‘it is not favourable for the growth 
of delicate fruits,’ but that does not invalidate the 
statement just made as to its general character. 

In the conquest of the east Jordan country b 
Moses and Joshua (Nu 21), G. is not mentioned, 
although the sections as conquered one after 
another can be pretty clearly defined. Attention 
to these details will help us in fixing its geo- 
graphical limits. Occasionally G. was used so as 
to include the entire country between Hermon on 
the north and the river Arnon on the south (Jos 
22°), but generally the region south of Heshbon 
and the north end of the Dead Sea, ¢.ec. the terri- 
tory of Reuben, was not included, and in the 
opposite direction the south end of the Sea of 
Ga ilee was its northern limit. The Jordan was 
its western boundary, and the eastern was the 
point where the hills meet the Bashan plain. 

The entire country was called Amorite, with the 
exception of the district about Rabbath of the 
children of Ammon (Amman), the Upper Jabbok, 
which was not then conquered. Sihon was crushed 
at Jahaz, south of Heshbon (Nu 21%), but the 
Jazer rezion, north of Heshbon, held out, and re- 
quired a special expedition to subdue it (Nu 21%). 
The third step was the successful battle with Og 
at Edrei, far to the N.E. of Jazer (Nu 21%). The 
three final steps in the conquest of the northern 
portion of the country are mentioned in connexion 
with Machir, Jair, and Nobah (Nu 32%-#), 

In the division of the territory between the two 
and a half tribes the phrase ‘half Gilead’ occurs 
several times. Half belonged to Gad and half to 
Manasseh (Dt 38, Jos 13"), G. had previously 
been divided in the same way between the two 
kings Sihon and Og (Jos 12*5). ‘The Hebrews 
simply retained, it appears, the old distinction. 
The suggestion has been made that the valley of 
the Jabbok should be the line dividing the two 
sections; but the objections to this view are 
serious, first, because this valley would not divide 
G. into halves; secondly, it would give to the 
tribe of Gad a small territory, and to Manasseh a 
very large one, whereas the number of warriors in 
these two tribes was about equal, requiring a more 
equal distribution of land. 

The two and a half tribes may have differed in 
their tastes from their brethren, for they seem to 
have been exceptionally rich in cattle, and these 
wide pasture lands appealed to them as desirable 
for their future home (Nu 32!). The present writer 
having lived in that reyion for months, and travelled 
through it in many directions, has often been im- 

ressed with its attractiveness, in contrast, for 
instance, with the rocky hills of Judwa. Its 
natural beauties, of many varieties, form landscape 
pictures which it is delightful to recall. 

It is no wonder that these tribes were eager to 
call these lands their own. ‘The portion of the 
Jordan Valley which belonged to G. was of such 
fertility that it might easily be made one of the 
gardens of the world. Streams descended from 
the hills; there were numerous fountains of sweet 
cool water, and copious sulphur springs existed in 
the valley at several different points (Merrill, Last 
of the Jordan, pp. 143, 178, 183, 430). The great 
valleys of G. were likewise celebrated. Not to 
mention that of Heshbon on the south, there was 
that of the Jabbok, Zerka, famous in connexion 
with the history of Jacob; the Menadireh, near 
the south end of the Sea of Galilee, having a stream 
nearly equal to the Jordan in size; also Yabis and 
‘Ajlun, along the latter of which ran the great road 
between Shechem and Apeiry ese 

Among the principal cities of G. were Mahanaim, 
Succoth, Penuel, Mizpeh, Jazer (which was one 
of the census stations when David numbered the 
people—an evidence of its central position and 


importance), Jabesh-gilead, Ramoth-vilead (which 
was a city of refuye, Jos 20%), and, in later times, 
Pella, Gerasa, and several others of the cities of 
the Decapolis. Of the three commissariat officers 
of Solomon who were assigned to the country east 
of the Jordan, two were stationed in Gilcad proper 
—one at Ramoth, and the other at Mahanaim (1 K 
413.14), Tt is noticeable that four of its chief cities 
had the name Gilead affixed to them, viz. Ramoth, 
Jabesh, Mizpeh, and Jazer (1 Ch 26%), 

G. was foal a sort of bulwark on its eastern 
border against invading armies from the south, 
east, and north, and it was a wise providence that 
planted there the most warlike tribes, ever ready 
to defend the national life (Jos 173, 1 Ch 518). As 
if in keeping with this idea, much of the history of 
G. which has a conspicuous place in the biblical 
records has to do with wars, partly of conquest 
and partly of defence against powerful enemies. 
At one time the Hebrews had conquered all the 
desert tribes lying to the east of them, and had 
occupied their lands (1 Ch 5). The Ammonites, 
who for a long time had resisted the invaders, were 
at last, under Jephthah, thoroughly subdued, and 
twenty of their strongest cities alr from them 
(Jg 115+), The same hero, partly by bravery 
and partly by a curious stratagem, gained a great 
victory over the Ephraimites (Jg 12). It was on 
the soil of G. that Gideon swept back to their 
desert home the routed hosts of Midian (Jg 8). 
Here occurred the fierce battle between the army 
of David and that of Absalom, in which the latter 
lost his life (2S 18). Furthermore, at the national 
stronghold, Ramoth-gilead, battle after battle was 
fought for its ownership. TheSyrians of Damascus 
had captured it, and an attempt to regain it cost 
Ahab his life. A little later Joram succeeded in 
wresting it from the enemy, and held it against the 
powerful assaults of Hazael the Syrian king (2 K 
94), Once, indeed, and probably on sevei al other 
occasions during their history, ihe strength of the 
brave inhabitants was broken by invading armies 
from Assyria, and, according to custom, Tiglath- 
vileser carried them aay captive (1 Ch 5%), See 
xcorge Smith, Assyrian Lponym Canon, ch. vi. on 
‘Assyrian Notices of Palestine,’ pp. 106-150. 

Another phase of interest attaching to G. waa 
that it was » refuge for royalty. It was here that 
Sanl’s son Ish-bosheth was made king by Abner 
(2S 2%). Thither Absalom fled when he feared 
the anger of his father, and there he remained 
three years (2S 13%), David, in turn, found an 
asylum among its friendly inhabitants when the 
rebellion of Absalom was at its height (2 8 1727-2), 

G., however, was not always a scene of conflict, 
for some of the pleasantest incidents of sacred 
history are connected with it. It was the place of 
reconciliation between Jacob and Laban, when the 
memorable words were uttered, ‘The Lord wateh 
between me and thee when we are absent one from 
another’ (Gn 31). No less characteristic and 
beautiful, taking all its incidents, was Jacob’s re- 
conciliation with Esau (Gn 33). When the brave 
men of Jabesh-gilead risked their lives to recover 
the bodies of Saul and his sons from the enemy, 
and from terrible diszrace, there was displayed in 
that act the highest type of both loyalty and 
humanity (1S 3f-"), ‘The kindnesses shown by 
the people of G. to David in the hour of his sore 
extremity were the expression of true-hearted pity 
for their humiliated king; and a little later Bar. 
zillai’s leave-taking of him on the banks of the 
Jordan was surpassed tender (2 8 1727-2 ]981#.), 
Again, we seo Elijah, the greatest prophet of OT, 
coming forth from his home in the Gilead hills (1 K 
17), and taking a foremost place among the spiritual 
leaders of the world. Still later and brighter we 
find our Lord making to this region at least two 
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interesting visits; and not long after His death, 
when the armies of Rome were at the gates of 
Jerus., we find the Christians of the Holy City, 
now doomed to destruction, taking refuge in Pella, 
at that tine one of Gilead’s most attractive citics 
(Euseb. /// ii. 5). 

In the history and struggles of the Maccabean 
period G. played an important part; and later, 
during the Roman occupation, its natural resources 
were highly developed. ‘These, even in the present 
degraded condition of the country, are seen to be 
vreat, and, under more favourable conditions of 
government than now exist, a wonderful degree 
of prosperity might easily be restored to ancient 
Gilead. S. MERRILL. 


GILEAD, BALM OF.—-See BALM. 


GILEAD, MOUNT (2739 712).—In Jg 73, when 
Gideon, before his contlict with the Midianites, is 
about to reduce the number of the people with 
him, there occur the words, ‘ Whosoever is fearful 
and trembling, let him return and make a cir- 
cuit (?)* from Jfount Gilead.’ Gideon’s men are 
encamped (sce v.1) on the N. or N.W. spur of 
Gilboa; and as Gilead, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term, was on the Lust of Jordan, 1t becomes 
a question what is here meant. (1) Studer (Comm. 
ad loc.) supposed that as the Midianites lay in the 
Vale of Jezreel, N. of Gilboa, between the men of 
Asher, etc. (6%), and their homes, they were bidden 
to cross the Jordan, and so, by a circuit through 
Mt. Gilead, evade the enemy. If such were the 
author’s meaning, it would be very obscurely and 
indirectly expressed. (2) Le Clere (1708) proposed 
to read ‘from Mount Gilboa’ for ‘from Mount 
Gilead’; and this reading is adopted by Hitz., 
Berth., Keil (alternatively), Griitz, Reuss, and 
others. The mention of the spot on which the 
host was encamped has been deemed ‘superfluous’ 
(Stud.). Yet the uarrator (who, it is to be re- 
membered, really penned the sentence) may have 
thus specified it for the sake of emphasis. (3) The 
Vale N. of Gilboa is now called the Nahr Jalid, 
and there is a spring, ‘Ain Jalid, issuing forth 
from the foot of Mt. Gilboa, about 14 miles E.S.E. 
of Zerin (Jezrcel), and probably the ‘Spring of 
Harod’ of Jg 7}; and it is possible that the part 
of the Gilboa range on which Gideon’s men were, 
may have been called ‘Mount Gilead’; there are 
cases in which the original y is not preserved in a 
modern name (ef, Keil [altern.], G. A. Smith, Geogr. 
p. 398n.). (4) Moore emends ]y7ja osqyn: ‘Let him 
return. And Gideon tried them; and there re- 
turned,’ etc. But ‘let him return’ is rather abrupt 
(contrast Dt 208); and fry (test), in spite of v.4, 
is not altogether suitable in v.*. On the whole, 
(2) seems the most probable. S. R. DRIVER. 


GILEADITES.—By this term a branch of the 


* The word is a &w. A«y., and the meaning is far from certain. 
No root 15x, to go round, is known in either Heb. or the cog- 


nate languages. 79¥ in the Mishna, and po in Arab., are 


to braid, plait; hence My'Ppy¥, Is 285, a plaited garland or chap- 
let (Aq. Theod, rAiyua), and in the Mishna the plaited rim of 
a basket. The only support for a verb \5y to yo round would 
be either (1) the assumption that it was the root of Ay Dy 
in the obscure passage Ezk 77 (in v.!0 the sense chaplet suffices), 
supposing—what is anything but certain—that it there means 
the round (of fate), or the turn (of fortune—xaraerpegy); OF 
(2) the supposition that it was a denominative from TY DY 
genet, regarded simply as something forming a circle. It 
s evident how hypothetical either of these aivinclories is. 
Arab. po means also to leap in running, to bound or run 
wickly; hence Siegfried-Stade, to spring away. It is, no 
Soubt. possible that the root may have been in use in Heb. in 
this sense. AV depart early (denom. from the Aram. x7D¥ 
morning) is quite out of the question. 


tribe of Manasseh is first meant, and the order of 
descent appears to have been: Manasseh the father 
of Machir, the father of Gilead, ‘of whom came 
the family of Gileadites’ (yb: Nu 26”). Secondly, 
the inhabitants of the district are likewiso thus 
called, and for this purpose the phrase ‘men of 
Gilead’ is also srinloved (‘3 yx Jg 124). Jair (J 
10°), Jephthah (Jg 112), and Barzillai, who befriende 
David (28 17”), are specially mentioned as 
‘(nleadites.’ Sometimes the name of the district, 
1yp3, 189 rendered ‘Gileadite,’ as in Jy 12%, In 
mentioning the cause of the war between Gilead 
and Ephraim, a peculiar charge is made against 
the Gileadites which it is diflicult to explain (Jg 
12‘), Kvidently, bitter reproach or supreme con- 
tempt was meant, and the charge or insinuation 
was resented with great violence and bloodshed. 

S. MERRILL. 

GILGAL (5353 ‘a, circle’ of stones, ‘a cromlech,’ 
always with the article, except Jos 5°, where a 
theory of the origin of the name is given. LXX 
has generally l'é\yada in the plur. (Jos 41% 20 59 107, 
15 13” ete. ete.), but also in the sing., rhv Tddyaha 
(15 738), ris Pddyada (18 108 A, B has ladadd); for 
the sing. indeclinable form Taya see Jos 146 (B) 
157 (A, B has Taayd5), Hos 9 etc. These forms 
are used indifferently in reference to the same 
Gilgal, Vulg. Galga a, always in the plural), 

Three distinct Gilgals are indicated by the refer- 
ences. 1. A place between Jericho and the Jordan 
(Jos 4!%), Inv min aypa ‘in the extreme east of 
Jericho, t.e. on the eastern border of its territory’ 
(Gesenius), It was the first camp of the Isr. after 
crossing the Jordan (Jos 4”), ‘Twelve memorial 
stones taken from the bed of the river were here 
erected (v.%). Circumcision of those born in the 
wilderness (5*%), consequently the place called 
Gilgal in memory of the rolling away (553) of the 
reproach of Egypt (v.*), The passover celebrated 
(v.¢), The manna ceases (v.), Joshua returns 
every night to this camp during the siege of 
Jericho (6"), ‘The Gibeonites make their treaty 
with Joshua here (9°15), They ask aid from 
Joshua at Gilgal against the league of tho five 
kings of the Amorites (108), Joshua ascends with 
the men of war (v.”), and after a successful battle 
returns to the camp (v.5), After taking Mak. 
kedah (v.73), Libnah (v.%), Lachish (v.“2), Eglon 
(v.*5), Hebron (v.*7), and Debir (v.*), and after 
smiting his enemies from Kadesh-barnea to Gaza, 
he returns again to Gilgal (v.“4), After completing 
the northern campaign, culminating in the great 
battle against the allied kings at the waters of 
Merom, Joshua is again found at Gilgal (14°), 
where he assigns by lot the inheritance of Man- 
asseh, Judah, and Ephraim. ‘The inference is 
that Gilgal was the central camp for the people, 
not only during the nearer campaigns, but ‘ until 
the land rested from war’ (11%). In 18 we find 
the whole congregation assembling at Shiloh, where 
the other lots were pranted. 

A Gilgal appears prominently in the history of 
Saul and Samuel. tt was one of the places where 
Samuel qu eee the people in his yearly circuit, 
which included Mizpah and Bethel. These three 
places are called sacred in the LXX (1S 7'8 rots #yac- 
uévos rovros). It was clearly one of the central 
pices for sacrifice (108 139-8 1521); and here Samuel 
1ewed Agag in pieces before the Lord (15%). Here 
Saul was crowned (1115), and rejected as king 
(15%), Though it is not certain that this is the 
Gilgal of the camp, it is placed here, as the follow- 
ing points favour the identification :—(1) Refer- 
ences are made to going down to Gilgal from the 
hill-country (108 and 151%), and up to Gibeah (131), 
(2) The sacredness of the spot may have been due 
to the setting up of the twelve stones. We may 
also notice that while Saul was in Gilgal in fear of 
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the Philistines, many Hebrews crossed the Jordan 
to Gad and Gilead. 

The Gilgal of the camp is plainly mentioned in 
2S 19, where the people assemble at Gilgal to 
conduct David back over Jordan on his return 
from exile. 

The Gilgal of Hos 4° 9 12% and Am 4‘ 5° (in 
connexion with Bethel), evidently a place whose 
sanctity had been violated, seems to be the Gilgal 
mentioned above as a central place of worship, 
and is placed under this Hand: for the reasons 
given. It may be identical with the Beth-gilgal 
of Neh 12”. 

The Gilgal of Jos 15’ also should be here, as it is 

laced in Benjamin near the north border of 
5 udah, over-against the going up of Adummim, 
which has been identified with the peak Talaat 
ed-Dumm, south of the Wady el-Kelt, about half- 
way from Jericho to Jerusalem. [Driver thinks 
this impossible. See GELILOTH]. In the parallel 
yassayre, 1817, it is called Geliléth (ni'>3). There 
108 been much dispute as to the identity of the 
Gilgal of Dt 11%, but upon the whole it should 
most probably be placed here (see the very careful 
note Driver, ad loc., also 2nd ed. p. xxi; and 
G. A. Smith, HGHL, App. 675; Buhl, GAP. 202). 

This Gilgal is to be looked for between Jericho 
and the Jordan, In 1865 Zschokke heard the 
name Jiljilteh applied to a mound or éell near the 
tamarisk, Sezeret el-[thleh, 44 miles from the Jordan 
and 14 miles from modern Jericho. In 1874 
Conder recovered the same name, as applied to a 
birket or pool near the tree. According to Jos. 
(Ant. V.1. 4), Galgala is 10 stadia from Jericho and 
60 from the Jordan. The former distance corre- 
sponds very well with the position of the birket. 

he distance of 50 stadia is impossible, as the plain 
is only from 50 to 52 stadia wide at this part, but 
reading 30 (\’) for 50 (v’) we get the distance from 
the Jordan at once, 34 miles, which corresponds 
better to the position of Birkct Jiljdlieh. In the 
4th cont. Jerome (see ‘Galgala’ in the Onomasticon) 
describes it as a deserted spot, 2 miles from Jericho, 
held in great veneration by the inhabitants of the 
region. Whether the twelve stones were still 
pointed out is not clear, as the expression in the 
Epitome Paul (§ 12), ‘ Intuita est castra Galgale 
et secunds circumcisionis mysterium et duodecim 
lapides,’ may mean considered, and not beheld. 
Arculf (A.D. 700) saw a Galgalis, 5 miles from 
Jericho, with a large church covering the twelve 
stones of commemoration. Willibald (c. 730) 
mentions a modcrately-sized church of wood, and 
places Galyala 5 miles from the Jordan, which he 
says is 7 miles from Jericho. In the 13th and 14th 
cent. the stones are mentioned by Thietmar and 
Ludolf de Suchem respectively. Thus the site 
of the Birket Jiljilieh corresponds very well to the 
description of Josephus, Jerome, and Willibald. 
Hence the early Christian tradition may have been 
based on an older Jewish identification. 

The dirket measures 100 ft. by 84, outside 
measurement, with walls 32 in. thick, constructed 
of roughly-hewn small stones, apparently without 
cement. North of the pool may be traced lines of 
similar masonry, covering, according to the present 
writer’s observations, a space 300 yards long, and 
apparently representing the foundations of three 
constructions. Conder sees here the ruins of a 
monastery. South and east of the pool there are 
25 mounds, scattcred irregularly over an area 4 of 
a mile square.” These are all small, the largest 
measuring about 50 ft.in diameter and 10 ft. in 
height. Two of these mounds show superficial 
traces of ruins, the rest being mere heaps of earth. 
Ganneau excavated two: the first revealed pot- 
tery, tesserm, and glass, the second merely sand. 


* For plan eee p, 182, PEF St, 1894. 
VOL, Il.—-12 


Conder recovered from the natives a tradition 
which connected this site with a City of Brass, 
taken from the infidels by a great Im4m, who rode 
around the city and blew at the walls, which fell. 
Conder thus sums up (Mem. PEF, vol. iii. p. 173): 
Birket JiljQlieh appears to be the early Christian 
site; there is nothing against its being the original 
one. 

2. Another Gilgal is mentioned in 2 K 2! and 4% 
in the history of Elijah and Elisha. From 4° we 
cannot assume that it was a seat of a school of 
prophets, as these may have come from Bethel 
(cf, 28), There is a large modern village called 
Jiljilte, on the top of a high hill, about 8 miles 
N W. of Bethel, from which it is separated by the 

eat Wady el-Jib (Mem. PEF, vol. ii. p. 290). 
it is 450 ft. lower than Bethel, but the descent 
into this valley may account for the statement 
that Elijah and Elisha went down to Bethel. 
cea expression rules out the Gilgal of the Jordan 
valley. 

3. In Jos 12% the king of the Nations of (RV 
Goiim in) Gilgal (5972) o'rqp9, LXX [eel rs Tade- 
Lalas, adopted by Dillm.) is named amony the 
conquered kings, in the part of the enumeration 
following the maritime plain from north to south. 
The name occurs immediately after Dor, the modern 
Tantura. About 30 miles 8.8.E. of Tantura there 
is the modern village of Jidjjdlieh, which may be 
on the site of this Gilgal. F. J. Buiss. 


GILOH (9°). Driver [Text of Sam. p. 241] points 
out that the gentilic ‘353 implies that the original 
form was }°3, from the root 53 or 93, not from 
nba). —A. city in the southern hills of Judah (Jos 
15°), the birthplace of Ahithophel the Gilonite, 
the famous counsellor of David (2 8 15! 23%4), Its 
site is uncertain. There is a ruin ealled Jala on 
the hills N.W. of Hebron. See SIWHP, vol. iii. 
sh. xxi, C. R. CONDER. 


GIMEL (3).—The third letter of the Heb. alpha- 
bet, and as such used in the 119th Psalm to 
designate the 3rd part, each verse of which begins 
with this letter. It is transliterated in this 
Dictionary by g. 


GIMZO (\ina; cf. Assyr. proper name Gamuzanu 
[Pinches, Hebraica, July 1886, p. 222]).—A town 
noticed with Aijalon and other places on the 
border of Philistia (2 Ch 28"), It is the modern 
Jimzu near Aijalon. See SW, vol. iii. sh. 
xvii.s; Robinson, BAP? ii. 249; Baedeker-Socin, 
Pal, 21, C. R. CoNDER. 


GIN.—Two Heb. words are so tr? in AV; (1) ne 
pah in Job 18°, Is 8", and waio mékésh in Ps 1405 
141°, Am 35, Job 40% AVm. The usual tr® of both 
words is ‘snare.’ As Driver shows, however (Jocl 
and Amos, on Am 3°), the pah is the snare, the 
mékésh something without which the snare is 
useless, perhaps the baié. See SNARE. 

In the 1611 ed. of AV the word is spelt ‘ginne’ 
in Is 84, Am 3°, Job 40¥™; but in Job 18°, Ps 1405 
141° the spelling is ‘ grinne.’ ‘Grinne’ was changed 
in 1613 to ‘grin’; Dr. Paris in his ed. of 1762 cast 
out the 7, and the word has been ‘ gin’ ever since. 
But ‘gin’ and ‘grin’ are not the same. ‘Grin,’ 
from lo-Sax. grin or gryn, has many forms in 
Middle-Eng. (Wyclif’s Bible, 1382, shows grene, 
grane, gryn, grynne), and does mean a ‘trap.’ 
‘Gin’ is probably a contraction of ‘engine’ Q r 
engin), which comes from Lat. ingeniwm and is 
used of any ingenious contrivance. A trap, how- 
ever, is a contrivance, and so the words got mixed 
in spelling and in meaning. 

In early writers ‘gin’ is used both abstractly of 
a contrivance, device, and concretely of an instru- 
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ment contrived for war, torture, or the like. 
Piers Plowman, (B) xviii. 250— 

‘For gygas the geaunt with a gynne engyned,’ 
that is, ‘For Gigas the giant with a contrivance 
contrived’; Spenser, /Q 1. iii, 13— 

‘Which two, through treason and deceiptfull gin, 

lad slaine Sir Mordant and his lady bright.’ 

As an instrument of torture, /'Q I. v. 35— 
‘Typhoeus joynta were stretched on a yin.’ 
The word ‘grin’ by and by went out of use, and ‘gin’ 
became restricted to the meaning of trap or snare. 
T. Fuller, J/oly Warre, v. 1 (p. 247), says, ‘ Now 
Satan, the master-juggler, needeth no wires or 
ginnes to work with, being all yinnes himself; so 
transcendent is the activity of a spirit.’ It was 
specially applied to snares for birds, as T. Adams, 
Works, i. 7, ‘For hunting, they have nets; for 
fowling, vins; for fishing, baits’; and iii. 17, ‘In 
the air, the birds fly high above our reach, yet we 
have gins to fetch them down.’ J. HASTINGS, 


Thus 


GINATH (ny3, 'dwv8 AB, Vwvdd Lue.).—Father 
of Tibni, who unsnecessfully laid claim against 
Omri to the throne of Israe] (1 I 167): 74), 


GINNETHOI, AV Ginnetho (‘inj1).—A priest 
among the returned exiles (Neh 124), The name 
appears in Neh 12!6 108 as Ginnethon (j\nj). Sce 
GENEALOGY. 


GINNETHON.—See GINNETHOI. 
GIRDLE.—See Dress, vol. i. p. 626%. 


GIRGASHITE (in Heb. always sing. ‘Wrun ‘the 
Gugasliites and rightly so rendered in RV; in 
LXX and Josephus 6 lepyecaios; in AV onl 
twice in sing. Gn 10", 1 Ch 1"; elsewhere taal, 
*Girgashites’).—very little is known of this 
people, whose name, though occurring several 
times in OT in the list of Can. tribes * (Gn 10% 
157, Dt 7' fand 20" in Sam. and LXX}, Jos 3! 241), 
1Ch 1%, Neh 9%) affords no indication of their 
poe on, or to what branch of the Can. the 
clonged, except in two instances, namely, Gn 10", 
where the G. 1s given as the name of the fifth son 
of Canaan, and Jos 24", where the G. would seem 
to have inhabited the tract on the west of Jordan, 
the Isr. having been obliged to cross over that 
river in order to fight the men of Jericho, among 
whom were the Girgashites. It has been suggested 
that a town (now in ruins), near the mouth of the 
Wady Samakh, called Kersa, might be identified 
with Gergesa; the former being pronounced, it is 
said, nearly the same as the latter by the Bedawin. 
Gergesa contains, moreover, the same consonants 
as the Heb. vm (Girgasht, LXX of Tepyecaio; see 
GERASENES, p. 160*), found in Gn 15”, Dt 7} ete., 
and, if the same word, would be the district or chief 
town of the G., which, according to Jerome and 
Eusebius (OS.? p. 256, 14, p. 162, 18), was situated on 
a hill sloping steeply to the shore of the Sea of 
Galilee. There is, then, a probability that Gir- 
gashi, Kersa, and Gergesa (where our Lord healed 
the demoniac and allowed the demons to enter 
into a herd of swine which ran down the steep 
into the sea) are one and the same. 
A fragment of an Agsyr. tablet (K. 261, Brit. 
Mus.) possibly throws a ray of light on this 
eople. In that text the Kirkisati, possibly the 
irgashites,t are mentioned more than once, in 
one case accompanied bY the adjective rabbati— 
‘numerous.’ These Kirkisiti seem to have been 
one of the nations attacked by an early ruler named 
* In the Hex. Girgashite is mentioned only by JE and D. 


¢ See the remark upon the resemblance of the pronunciation 
of Kersa and Gergesa, above. 
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Gazzini (?father of Tidal). According to Origen 
(tn Jo vi. 41), the Girgashites (ol Vepyerato) were 80 
called from an old town, on the shore of the lake, 
called Gergesa. This is hardly far enough east 
to make the Assyr.-Bab. Kirkisiti identical with 
the Girgashites, unless (as is possible) we suppose 
them (being a ‘numerous’ people) to have founded 
colonies in or near Mesopotamia; or that the Bab. 
ruler led an army all the way to the ‘land of the 
Amorites,’ as, in Fact, many of the kings of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria are recorded to have done,— 
indeed, the 14th ch. of Gn not only states that the 
Bab. kings there mentioned went so far, but that 
one of their allies was Chedorlaomer, king of 
Klam, a country situated at a still greater distance. 
It is noteworthy that the Talmud contains 48 
tradition of the G. appealing to Alexander the 
Great, during his sojourn in Palestine, complaining 
of having been banished from Canaan by the Jews, 
and asking justice. ‘he existence of the G. at 
such alate period implies that they were, in early 
times, an important tribe or nationality, thus 
agrecing with what is stated in OT, and with the 
Assyr. reference to the Kirkisati. 
I, A. PINCHES. 

GIRZITE (Kethibh ‘naz, Keré “0, the Gizrite ; 
B rdv Pecerpl, A rov Vecepet cal rov Vetpatov).——Acc. 
to 18 278, David and his men, while living at the 
court of Achish king of Gath, ‘made a raid upon 
the Geshurites (which see), and the Girzites (Vm 
Gizrites), and the Amalekites: for those nations 
were the inhabitants of the land, which were of 
old, as thou goest to Shur, even unto the land of 
Egypt.’ The LXX (B) is probably correct in read- 
ing only one nume ‘Gizrites’ for ‘Geshurites and 
Girzites,’ viz. the Canaanite inhabitants of Gezer, 
a town on the S.W. border of Ephraim (Jos 10% 
1639) Jg 1%), the modern Tell Jezer, between 
Emmaus (‘Amwads, Nicopolis) and Ekron (‘Azir). 
The original population, which had not been driven 
out by the Ephraimites, retained its independence 
till the days of Solomon, when Pharaoh king of 
Kyypt conquered the city, and gave it with his 
daughter to Solomon; the latter rebuilt it (1 K 
g'5-17), See GEZER; and cf. Moore, Judges, p. 47 f.; 
G. A. Smith, J/ist. Geog. p. 215 f. 

J. F. STENNING. 

GISHPA, AV Gispa (xpv3).—An overseer of the 
Nethinim (Neh 117), but text probably corrupt (ef. 
Berth.-Ryssel ad loc.). See GENEALOGY. 


GITTAIM (a:n1).—A town of Benjamin (?), 2S 43, 
noticed with Huzor and Ramah, Neh 11%. The 
site is unknown, 


GITTITES.—Sce GATH. 
GITTITH.—Sce PSAuMs. 


GIYE.—1. The verb [jx] dzan, which is formed 
from pik the ear, is used in the Hiphil, meaning ‘ to 
listen,’ 41 times, and 32 times it is tr’ in AV ‘ give 
ear,’ the other renderings being ‘hearken’ Gn 
4%, Nu 23%, Job 9!¢ 33! 3418 37 ‘hear’ Ps 13517 
140° (RV ‘give ear’); ‘give good heed’ Ec 129 
(RV ‘ponder,’ RVm ‘give ear’), Sometimes it is 
God that gives ear or is entreated to give ear, 
sometimes it is man. In Apocr. the phrase also 
occurs, 2 Es 84 (auribus percipere); Wis 6? (évwri- 
Sonat) ; Sir 45 (vraxotw), dss (dxovw). It isnot found 
in NT. For the phrase cf. Marlowe, Faustus, v. 
ili. ‘The devil threatened to tear me in pieces if 
I once gave ear to divinity; and now ’tis too 
late’; and Milton, PL ix. 1067— 


*O Eve, in evil hour thou didst give ear 
To that false worm, of whomsoever taught 
To counterfet man’s voice.’ 


2. The verb to ‘give’ is used with various sub- 
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stantives to form phrases, some of which are archaic 
and biblical, others obsolete. 1. Give attendance, 
1 Ti 4 ‘vive attendance to reading’ (rpécexe, RV 
‘give heed’); He 7 ‘no man gave attendance at 
the altar’ (rpocécxnke). 2. Gwe heed, Wis 6% ‘the 
giving heed unto her laws’ (zpocoy}); 1 Ti 1‘, He 
2! (apocéxev) ; cf. Ps 39? Wyc. 1388, “Y abidynge 
abood the Lord ; and he gaf tent tome’ (LXX mpoo- 
doxev po). 3. Give diligence, 2P 15 ‘giving all 
diligence’ (crovdhy racav wapecevéyxavres, RV ‘add- 
ing all diligence’) ; 11°‘ ae diligence’ (crovéddcare); 
Jude*® ‘when I gave all diligence’ (racav crovdny 
mwovovuevos). 4. Give audience, Ac 15" (dxovw, RV 
‘hearken ’) ; 2272 (dxouw, RV as AV). 5. Give re- 
verence, He 12° (dvrpéropa). 6. Give occasion, Dt 
22'4 ‘if a man take a wife. . . and give occasions 
of specch against her’ (033 ndy Ad oy); RV ‘lay 
shameful things to her charge’; Driver, ‘frame 
against her wanton charges’; the phrase, which 
is uncertain in meaning, is fully discussed by 
Driver, Deut. p. 254 f.), so 22”, 2 Co 5'? (dgopuhy 
didévres). 7. Gwve testimony, Sir 36 ‘Give testi- 
mony unto those that thou hast possessed from the 
beginning, and raise up prophets that have been in 
thy name’ (5ds papriipov) ; Ac 13% ‘he raised up 
David to be their king; to whom also he gave 
testimony, and said’ (@ xal elrev paprupijoas, KV 
‘bare witness’); so 14%. For 2K 11l!? ‘And he 
brought forth the king’s son, and put the crown 
upon him, and gave him the testimony’ (nnyinr, 
AV 1611 ‘the ‘estimoniec’), see TESTIMONY. 8. 
Give witness, Job 29" ‘when the eye saw me, it 
gave witness to me’ (}1'yA)); Ac 10” ‘To him give 
all the prophets witness’ (uaprupotow, RV pene 
. witness’). 9. Give record, 1 Jn 6" ‘the 
record that God gave of his Son’ (Av pepapripnxer 
6 Ge6s, RV ‘the witness that God hath borne con- 
cerning his Son’). 10. Give word, Ps 68" ‘The 
Lord gave the word’ (a¢k Ja: yx, RV ‘the Lord 
iveth the word’). 11. Give voice, Ps 18% ‘The 
ord also thundered in the heavens, and the 
Highest gave his voice’ (9p jn: ji'7y, RV ‘the Most 
High uttered his voice. Cf. Gn 45? AVm and 
KVm ‘ And he gave forth his voice in weeping’ for 
text ‘And he wept aloud,’ Heb. +922 i$pnx jan; and 
Jer 25° Cov. ‘He shal geve a greate voyce (like 
the grape gatherers)’; Ac 26? ‘when they were 
put to death, I gave my voice against them’ (xary- 
veyxa Yijpov, KV ‘gave my vote’). 12. Give com- 
mandment, Ex 25% ‘I will commune with thee... 
of all things which I will give thee in command- 
ment unto the children of Israel’ (anix aiyx); 1 Ch 
143 ‘And when they had left their gods there, 
David gave a commandment, and they were burned 
with fire’ (17 798, RV ‘gave commandment’) ; 
Ezr 471 ‘Give ye now commandment to cause these 
men to cease’ (nyy soy”, RV ‘Make ye now a 
decree’); Ps 71° ‘thou hast given commandment 
to save me’ (ny); Jn 14%! ‘as the Father gave me 
commandment, so I do’ (TR éverelkaré po, L Tr 
WH évrodhy fdwxév wor); Ac 1? (évrethduevos) ; 23° 
(wapayyelhas, RV ‘charging’); He 11%? (éverelAaro). 
13. Give charge, 2S 18° ‘when the king gave all 
the captains charge’ (niyz); Job 34” ‘Who hath 
given him a charge over the earth?’ (vu “pp, RV 
‘Who gave him a charge?’); Jer 47’ (ad-my); Mt 
4°< He shall give his angels charge concerning thee’ 
(€vredetva1), so Lk 41°; 1 Ti 5? ‘And these things 
give in charge’ * (kal raira mapdyyedAr\e, RV ‘ These 
* Twice the phrase ‘give in charge’ occurs in Shaks. in the 


same sense of ‘command,’ but in a context which sugrests the 
mod. meaning ‘ give charge of,’ J Henry VI. u. fil. 1— 


‘ Porter, remember what I gave in charge ; 
And when you have done 60, bring the keys to me’; 


Tempest, v. i. 8— 


‘ How fares the king and ‘s followers ? 
onfin’d together 
In the same fashion as you gave in charge, 


Just as you left them ; all prisoners, sir. 
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things also command’); 6 ‘I give thee charge’ 
(Ilapayyé&\\w oo, RV ‘I charge thee’). 14. Give 
geod mens, 2 K 25° ‘and they gave judgment upon 

im’ (neavp tax Na, AVm ‘spake judgment with 
him,’ KVm ‘spake with him of judgment’); so 
Jer 39° Cf. Sir T. More, Udopia (Lumby’s ed. 
p: 15), ‘An other sorte sytteth upon their alle- 

encheis, and there amonge their cuppes they geve 
judgment of the wittes of writers.’ 15. Give 
sentence, Jer 4 ‘now also will I give sentence 
against them’ (open rzix, RV as AVm ‘utter 
judgments’); Lk 23% ‘Pilate gave sentence that 
it should be as they required’ (éréxpive). 16. Give 
counsel, 2 § 177 ‘the counsel that Ahithophel hath 
given is not good at this time’ (pyrwws 7yy7), so 1K 
128-18 2Ch 108 17. Give assurance, Ac 17* (rlorw 
rapacxwv), 18. Give place, (a) literally, Is 49 
‘give place to me that I may dwell’ (*>-nya) ; Sir 
2977 ‘Give place, thou stranger, to an honourable 
man ’ (tee, RV ‘ go forth’) ; Mt 9* ‘ Give place: 
for the maid is not dead’ (’Avaxywpeire); and (6) 
figuratively, Gal 25 ‘To whom we gave place by 
subjection, no, not for an hour’ (ettapyev). Cf. Ro 
12°, Eph 47, and Babees Book (Karly Eng. Text 
Soc.), p. 103— 


* Sit thou not in the highest place, 
Where the good man 1s present, 
But gyue him place: his maners marke 
Thou with graue aduysement.’ 
Knox in his ‘Godly Letter to the Faithful in 
London’ (Works, iii. 167), says, ‘ But, Deir Breth- 
rene, be subject unto God, and gif place to his 
wraith, that ye may eschape his everlasting ven- 
geance.’ Cassius says to Brutus (Shaks. Jul. Ces. 
Iv. ili. 146)— 
‘ Of your philosophy you make no use, 
If you give place to accidental evils.’ 
Tindale uses ‘ give room’ in the same way, Prologe 
to the Pentateuch, ‘ Isaac, when his welles which 
he had digged were taken from him, peveth rowme 
and resisteth not.’ 

3. To ‘give oneself to’ is a phrase of occasional 
occurrence, representing various expressions in the 
original, but always implying energy or absorption 
in the pursuit spoken of. It occurs Ec 2° ‘T sought 
in mine heart to vie myself unto wine’ ("32 7wo 
rene lit., as AV, ‘ to draw my flesh with wine,’ 
RV ‘to cheer my flesh with wine’); Ac 6 
‘we will give ourselves continually to prayer’ 
(rpocxaprepjoouev, RV ‘ we will continue stedfastly 
in prayer’); 1Co 7° ‘that ye may give yourselves 
to fasting and prayer’ (TR tva cxoddfnre rp vnorele 
cal rp mpoceuxp, edd. Wa oxordonre Ty wpocevy7, RV 
‘that ye may give yourselves unto prayer’); 1 Ti 
4 ‘give thyself wholly to them (é rovros U6). 
Sometimes the hrase is restricted to some part of 
the person, as the heart, Ec 7 ‘T gave my heart 
to know wisdom,’ Sir 39°; or the mouth, Ds 50!” 
‘Thou givest thy mouth to evil’ (nyq2 andy FH). 
And then we have the frequent phrase given fo, 
with the same meaning and used both of good and 
bad pursuits. The expressions in the original are 
as & rule much more forcible than the Eng. phrase. 
They are, Pr 23? ‘if thou be a man given to appe- 
tite’ (nex wp; Syzpx, lit. ‘if the owner of soul 
[=desire] thou’; so Ec 8° ‘given to it [wicked- 
ness]’); Pr 24% ‘meddle not with them that are 
given to change’ (nyiv-py ‘ changelings,’ or perhaps, 
as Del., ‘ revolutionaries’); Jer 6 8!9 ‘given to 
covetousness '(vs3 ya, lit. ‘[greedy] gainer off eedy] 
gain’); 1 Es2” ‘given to rebellion and war’ (curre- 
Aodyres, lit. ‘ accomplishing’); Sir 17° ‘ given to 
evil’ (éxt rd aovnpd, RV omits); 19! ‘given to 
drunkenness’ (ué6ucos, RV ‘that is a drunkard’) ; 
Ac 17 ‘wholly given to idolatry’ (xareldwdov 
ofcav, RV ‘full of idols’); Ro 12% ‘given to hos- 

itality’ (rd beak le Siwxovres, lit. ‘pursuin 
ospitality,’as RVm); 1 Ti 3? ‘ given to hospitality 
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(gptrdEevos, lit. ‘yuest-loving’); 3° ‘given to wine’ 
(rdvowos, RV ‘brawler’; so Tit 1"); 38 ‘given to 
much wine’ (olvy rodA@ mpocéxwv); Tit 17 “given to 
filthy lucre’ (alcxpoxepéys, lit. ‘basely greedy,’ RV 
‘vreedy of filthy luere’); 2? ‘given to much wine’ 
(olvy mwodkdkpy SedovAwudvas, RV ‘enslaved to much 
wine’). 

4, In the sense of grant, admit, ‘give’ is often 
found in writers of the date of AV. Thus Shaks. 
Wwnter’s Tale, 111. ii. 96— 

‘The crown and comfort of my life, your favour, 

I do give lost; for I do feel it gone’; 

and Milton, PL ii. 14— 
‘Though oppressed and fallen 
I give not heaven for lost.’ 

This idiom does not occur in AV, but closely 
associated with it is the sense of give leave to, seen 
in Mt 13" ‘Unto you it is given to know’ (opty 
5éSorae yudvac); and 1 Co 123°] give yon to under- 
stand’? (yrwpl{w vuiv, lit. ‘I make known to you’), 
phrases which are as old as Wyclif, and in common 
use still, Cf. Milton, PZ ix. 818— 


‘Shall I to him make known 
As yet my change, and give him to partake 
Full happiness with me, or rather not, 
But heep the odds of knowledge in my power 
Without copartner?’ 


There is a further oxtension of this sense in Job 
243 *Though it be given him to be in safety,’ te. 
though he be not merely permitted but enabled. 

5. When followed by certain adverbs, ‘give’ is 
used in ways that are at least archaic now. (1) 
Give again=give back, restore, Ly 255% (ay, 
RV ‘give back’); KEzk 33! ‘If the wicked restore 
(3'¥:) the pledge; give avain (od¢:, lit. ‘make com- 
plete’) that he had robbed ... he shall surely 
ive’; Lk 4% ‘And he closed the book, and he 
ave it again to the minister’ (drodo’s, RV ‘gave 
it back’). See AGAIN. (2) Give forth, Nu 20° 
‘Speak ye unto the rock before their eyes; and 
it shall give forth his water’ (jn); Ac 1% ‘And 
they gave forth their lots’ (wav). (3) Give out, 
Jos 184 Give out from among you three men for 
each tribe’ (=‘ choose out,’ which is Coverdale’s 
tr", ‘give out’ is the Bishops’ tr®, Heb. a 134, 
RV ‘appoint for you’; in Dt 18 the same phrase 
is tr’ ‘take you’ in both AV and RV; it occurs 
also in Jg 20’, 2S 16%); Jer 4" ‘watchers come 
from a far country, and vive out their voice against 
the cities of Judah’ (3m; cf. Mk 1557 Wye. [1388], 
‘And Jhesus gaf out a greet cry, and diede’); 
Ac 8° ang out that himself was some great 
one’ (Aéywv, lit. ‘saying,’ as all previous Eng. 
versions, Vulg. dicens, but Luther gab vor). (4) 
Gwe over, always with the meaning ‘surrender,’ 
modern ‘five up,’ Ps 118% 78° 6, Ts 194 Sir 238 
307! 33”, Ro 1, Eph 4% Cf. Pr. Bk., Collect for 
St. Andrew’s Day (1559-1604), ‘Grant unto us all, 
that we being called by thy holy word may forth- 
with give over ourselves obediently to follow thy 
holy commandments’ (changed in 1662 into ‘give 
up ourselves’). (5) Give up, 28 24% ‘And Joab 
gave up the sum of the number of the people unto 
the king’ (]n))=‘delivered,’ as most earlier ver- 
sions (LXX tdwxevy, Vulg. dedit), J. HASTINGS. 


GIZONITE (‘3h:3n).—-A ventilie name which occurs 
in 1 Ch 11*4 in the colloc. ‘337 og3 ‘Hashem the 
Gizonite.’ In all probability this should be corrected 
to ‘yan WW: ‘Jashen (cf. the parallel passage 2S 23%) 
the Gunite’ (so Klosterm., Budde, Driver, Kittel). 
The ‘ Gunite’ (Nu 26%) is confirmed by the reading 
of A and Luc. Iwo or Toul, and even by the 
meaningless Zopodroyervouvely of B. See JASHEN. 


GIZRITE.—See GInzITF. 
GLASS (n'313}, Sados) is an artificial substance, 
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fusible, usually more or less transparent or trans- 
Jucent, and composed of a mixture of metallic 
silicates. One of the metals present is always 
either potassium or sodium, the other being gener- 
ally calcium or lead. Thus modern window glass 
contains the silicates of sodium and calcium, crown 
glass those of potassium and calcium, and flint 
glass those of potassium and lead. Other metals 
such as iron may be present, either accidentally as 
impurities, or designedly as colouring matters. 
Although the references to plass in Scripture are 
few, its manufacture is of high antiquity, and in 
the progress of civilization it has served many 
purposes both of use and ornament. 


The origin of the art of glass-making is obscure. The account 
given by Pliny (Nat. Hist. xxxvi. 25), of its accidental pro- 
duction through the melting of blocks of ‘nitrum’ employed 
by some sailors to support their caldron over a fire which they 
had made on the sands at the mouth of the river Belus in 
Syria, is well known but fabulous. The assertion, however, 
that no fire burning in the open afr could pousibly give rise to 
sufficient heat for fie formation of glass, is incorrect, as crude 
glass is known to have been produced during the burning of 
a stack of wheat. But, even if Pliny’s narrative were credible, 
the glass he describes, consisting of a single alkaline silicate, 
would have been soluble in water, and of no practical use. It 
is probable that the process of vitrification was first observed 
in the course of metallurgical operations. The art was widely 
known in the ancient world, and, while its origin may be diffi- 
cult to localize, it {sin Egypt that the carliest traces of it have 
hitherto been found. Glass-blowers are represented on the 
wails of the Tomb of Ti at Sakkhara, which dates from the 
6th dynasty, and on many other tombs of later date, such as 
those at Beni-Hasan (Usertesen 1, 12th dynasty, B.C. 8500). 
There is similar pictorial evidence that glass vases were used 
for wine in Egypt at least og early as the Exodus, (lass was 
also known in very ancient times in Assyria and Babylonia 
(see vol. i. p. 2208), and even in China. 

The ear)est glass was opague or semi-opaque. The art of 
making it transparent was a later development; and even the 
first transparent glass was not colouricss, but tinted. The oldest 
dated specimen of giass ay yet known is a sinal] ornament found 
at Thebes, in the shape of a lion’s head. It is of opaque blue 
glass, and bears the name of Nu-Antef Iv. (11th dynasty). Next 
to it comes an opaque glass jug of turquoise blue colour with 
yellow ornaments, having round the neck the name and titles 
of Tabutmes 111. (18th dynasty). The oldest dated transparent 
glass known is a vase found by Layard at Nimroud, and bearing 
the name of Sargon (B.c. 722-705). (These objects are all in 
the British Museum. The first ig figured in the Introduction to 
the Catalogue of glass objects in the South Kensington Museum, 
p. ix, tho aecondl in Wilkinson’s Anc. Egyp. ii. 140, and the 
third in Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 197). 

The sandy at the mouth of the Belus, the scene of Pliny’s 
legend, were famous for thelr glass-making excellence, and 
were largely exported for this popes to Sidon and elsewhere 
(Strabo, Geog. xvi. if. 26; Jos. Ware, 1. x. 12). Pliny refers to 
Sidon as a famous seat of glass manufacture, and Strabo also 
mentions the glass-works of Alexandria, Glass has been made 
in Hebron since very early times, and the glass-works there 
are said to supply in modern times a large part of the glass- 
ware used in southern Syria, Egypt, and Arabia. 


The references to glass in OT are few, and only 
one is direct, viz. that in Job 28!”, where RV so 
renders mp2] (AV crystal), following LXX tados 
and Vulg. witrum, the allusion being to a rare 
and valuable substance, than which wisdom is 
still more precious. Krom Pr 23! it may be in- 
ferred that drinking-cups of transparent glass were 
used by the Hebrews, The phrase ‘treasures hid 
in the sand,’ in the blessing of Zebulun (Dt 331), 
is interpreted in the Targum of Ps-Jonathan as 
referring to the sands of the Belus with their 
glass-making properties. (See Driver, Deut. p. 
410). It has been supposed that the name 
oy nbn ‘burnings of waters’ (Jos 11° 13°) may 
refer to glass-works, but the allusion may only 
be to the hot springs in the neighbourhood (for 
the various opinions and authorities see Keil, in 
loc.), There is a legend in the Koran (ch. 27) 
about a glass pavement in Solomon’s palace at 
Jerus. which the queen of Sheba mistook for 
water. Recent excavations attest that glass was 
in use in Palestine at a very carly date, and was 
most common during the Roman period (Warren, 
Underground Jerusalem, p. 618). 

The Gr. word tados or vedos was applied by 
classical writers, not only to glass, but to mineral 
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substances with similar properties (Herod. ili. 24; 
Achilles Tatius, ii. 3). Glass, indeed, was early 
used for making imitation gems (Pliny, xxxvi. 26), 
which Herodotus calls AlOwa yurd (ii. 69). In NT 
Sados and vddXuwos are found only in Rev. The adj. 
is used in 4° 157 of a sea; the noun occurs in 
2118-21, gold being compared to it. In the former 
instances there may be an allusion to limpid trans- 

arency (in 4° the sea is dyuola xpuvordddAw, cf. 22}), 
bat in the Jatter, notwithstanding the adj. dcavyis 
in 212), the reference is obviously to brilliant lustre. 
Probably in all instances the point of the compari- 
son is smoothness and sheen (in 15? the sea is peuey- 
pévy aupl, and in 22! the ‘crystal’ river is \aumpés). 

All other passages where glass occurs in AV 
refer to mirrors, and these were almost universal] 
of polished metal. Pliny (Nat. Hist. xxxvi. 26) 
speaks of mirrors in connexion with the glass 
manufacture of Sidon, but his words seem to 
describe an unsuccessful experiment (see MIRROR). 
Windows in Pal. do not appear to have been 
peer in ancient times, though glazed windows 

1ave been found in the ruins of Pompeii (Smith’s 
Dict. Antig. s.v. vitrum). 

LITERATURE.—Dunlop, Glasa in the Old World, where many 
authorities are mentioned; Nesbitt, Introd. to Catalogues of 
Slade collection in Brit. Mus. and of glass articles in S. Kens. 
Mus.; Wilkinson, Ane, Kgyp. ii, 1401f.; Perrot aud Ohiplez, 
Hist, of Artin Ancient Egypt, 376, andin Chaldwa and Assyria, 
806; Erman, Ancient Kyypt, 458; Maspero, Egyptian Archa@o- 
logy, 253 ff. JAMES PATRICK. 


GLASS.—The word ‘glass,’ which is now col- 
loquial Eng. for ‘mirror,’ occurs with this meanin 
in AV, both in OT and NT. In Is 3% ‘the glasses 
are part of the ‘bravery’ of the daughters of Zion 
(oan, RV ‘hand mirrors’). The translation is 
disputed by Ewald, who prefers ‘ gauzes,’ ‘ trans- 
parent garments,’ but it is generally accepted. 
‘Glass’ is, however, an unfortunate rendering, as 
the material of which the gilldyén was made was 
polished metal. ‘The same word is used in 8! of a 
writing-tablet. In Ex 38° we read of ‘the looking- 
glasses (1611 ‘looking glasses’) of the women as- 
semblinw’ (nkasa nkqp, AVm ‘brasen glasses,’ RV 
‘mirrors of the serving women’), which were piven 
to make the laver of brass and its brazen foot in 
the tabernacle.* And in Job 37% the sky is ‘as a 
molten looking-glass’ (1611 ‘looking glasse,’ Heb. 
pyip ’x99, RV ‘as a molten mirror’), 

In Sir 12" the metaphor is used of a person 
wiping the rust off a looking-glass, but never 
being able to wipe it altogether away. ‘Tle Gr. 
our is fsorrpoy (IRV ‘mirror’), which is found 
once elsewhere in LXX, Wis 7%, where it is tr® 
in AV ‘mirror’ (the only occurrence of that Eng. 
word). This is the Gr. word which is tr ‘ ylass’ = 
‘mirror’ in NT. It is found only in 1 Co 13%, 
Ja 1® (RV ‘mirror’). In 2 Co 3!§ the verb xaroz- 
tptf{w (which occurs only here and in the middle 
voice) is tr’ ‘beholding as in a glass’ (RV ‘reflect- 
ing as a mirror,’ RVm ‘ beholding as in a mirror’). 
Cf. Spenser, Hymne of Heavenly Beautie— 

‘Those unto all he daily doth displa 
And show himselfe in th’ image of his race, 
As in a Jooking-glasse, through which he may 
Be seene of all his creatures vile and base, 
That are unable else to see his face, 
His glorious face ! which glistereth else so bright, 
That th’ Angels’ selves can not endure his sight.’ 
T. Adams in like manner speaks of seeing through 
a glass (Practical Works, i. 27), ‘He that hath 
seen heaven with the eye of faith, through the 
lass of the Scripture, slips off his coat with 
oseph, and springs away.’ But he also uses ‘in 
& glass’ (ii, 2), ‘The world is a glass, wherein we 
may contemplate the eternal power and majesty 
* For the religious significance of this passage, see ane 


ines Judaice (1895), p. 283 f%.; alao Schechter, Studtes 
Judatem (1896), p. 381 f., and Hapos, Z'imes (1896-07), vill. 1. 


of God.’ So Tindale (Z.cpositions, Parker Soc., p. 
89) speaks of the luw as wo glass in which a 
man sees his own damnation. Bp. Hall, in his 
‘Contemplations’ (Works, 1634, ii. 107), uses the 
word literally : ‘How witty wee are to supply all 
the deficiencies of nature: if wee be low, wee can 
adde cubits to our stature; if ill colored, wee can 
borrow complexion ; if hayreless, periwiggs; if 
dim-sighted, glasses; if lame, croutches.’ And 
again, mele pneneally (Works, ii. 119), ‘There 
cannot be a better glasse wherein to discerne the 
face of our hearts then our pleasures.’ . Knox 
employs ‘mirror’ and ‘ glass’ together, ‘ Epistle to 
Mrs. Llizabeth Bowes’ (Works, ii. 338): ‘The ex- 
positioun of your trubillis, and acknowledging of 
your infirmitie, war first unto me a verie mirrour 
and glass whairin I beheld my self sa rychtlie 
payntit furth, that nathing culd be mair evident to 
my awn eis.’ See preceding article and MIRROR. 
J. HASTINGS. 
GLEANING.—The Hebrew law on this subject is 
contained in Lv 19° 2374 (both H) and Dt 24)92), 
The first of these passages reads, ‘When ye reap 
the harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly 
reap the corners (ax3)* of thy field, neither shalt 
thou gather (»pbn) the gleaning (»p) of thy harvest. 
And thou shalt not glean (5>yn)+ thy vineyard, 
neither shalt thou gather (pada) the fallen fruit 
(p79) of thy vineyante ; thou shalt leave them for 
the poor and for the stranger (73).’? In Dt 241-41 
the law regarding gleanings in the cornfield and 
the vineyard is stated in substantially the same 
terms, and a similar provision is extended to the 
olive garden, ‘ When thou beatest (w3na, a technical 
term ; cf. Is 27!*) thine olive tree, thou shalt not 
go over the boughs again, it shall be for the 
stranger, for the fatherless, and for the widow.’ 
The story of Ruth illustrates the working of the 
above provisions, which give point also to the 
uestion of Gideon, ‘Is not the gleaning (ni$oy) of 
iphraim better than the vintage of Abiezer?’ 
(Jg 8"). J. A. SELBIE. 


GLEDE (ax7 r@’ah, yiy, vultur, Dt 14'°).—In the 
pasnee (Lv 114) the word x7 d@dh, also tr4 in the 

XX yy, occurs in a corresp. position in the 
verse, and there can be little doubt that the ax. of 
Dt is a textual error for 7x3. In that passage AV 
tr. it ‘kite’ and RV ‘vulture.’ Dddh, from a root 
signifying to dart or fly swiftly, is undoubtedly one 
of the raptatores, but which it is impossible to 
say with certainty. Glede is an old name for the 
kite, and has been adopted by RV as well as AV 
for rah. Tristram (Nat. Hist. of Bible, p. 186) 
thinks that ax. may refer to the buzzard, Buteo 
vulgaris, Leach, which is one of the birds known 
in Arabic as ‘akdb, and one of those known as 
shahin. See FALCON, KITE, VULTURE. 

G. E. Post. 

GLISTER.—The three verbs ‘ glisten,’ ‘ glister,’ 
and ‘glitter’ come from the same Teutonic base, 
gli, to shine, ‘glitter’ being traced to the Scandi- 
navian, ‘glisten’ and ‘glister’ being apparently 
English in their earliest form. ‘ Glister’ is simply 
a frequentative form of ‘listen.’ 


* This is the technical term which gave its name to the 
Talmudic tract Peah, in which the interpretation of the 
‘corners’ and the whole subject of the rights of the poor to 
the produce of the land are discussed. 

t bby is used of the gleanings of a vineyard (Jg 8%, Is 2418, 
Jer 499, Mic 71) or of an olive tree (Is 176), not of grain (np). 
The verb is used figuratively in Jz 2045 of the fate of the flying 
Benjamites, ‘ And they gleaned of them andby) in the high- 
ways five thousand nen,’ and in Jer 69 ‘ They shall thoroughly 
glean addiy: Sbiy) the remnant of Israel as @ vine.’ The other 
verb iy used in Jg 17 of the seventy kings that gathered 


(opp) their meat under the table of Adoni-bezek; so fre- 
quently of picking up such articles as arrows, wood, ete. 
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The form ‘ glisten’ is not used in AV :* ‘vlister’ 
is found five times in AV of 1611; ‘glitter,’ nine 
times. Both words are used freely by writers of 
the period, and apparently without difference of 
meaning, so that the MSS and texts are sometimes 
uncertain. The tendency of later editions is to 
change ‘glister’ into ‘glitter,’ as has been done 
(since 1762) in AV with Job 20", which was 
‘glister’ in 1611; and as is constantly done now 
in quoting the proverb, ‘All that glisters is not 

aide a proverb found in Shaks, (Merchant of 

enice, II. vil. 65), as well as in earlier writers, as 
T. Lever (Sermons, 1550, Arber’s ed. p. 22), ‘ Alas, 
good brethren, as trulye as al is not golde that 
glystereth, so is it not vertue and honesty, but 
very vice and hipocrisie, wherof England at this 
day dothe most glorye.’ As long as this proverb 
was quoted correctly (t.e. as long as ‘ glister’ re- 
mained in good English use), it had a tendency to 
give ‘glister’ a depreciatory sense. ‘This has been 
noticed in Milton (see Verity’s notes on Lycidas in 
‘Pitt Press Milton,’ p. 126). But there is no such 
distinction in AV. In course of time ‘ glister’ 
went out of use, and now ‘glitter’ (perhaps under 
the influence of the same proverb) is often used 
with the depreciation of ‘ vlister,’ while ‘ glisten’ 
has taken up the more honourable sense which 
once helen ded to ‘glitter.’ 

The occurrences of'‘ glister’ in AV 1611 are: 
(1) Job 20% ‘the glistering sword cometh ont of 
his gall’ (p73 bardk, a word used either lit. of 
‘lightning,’ and then mostly in the plur. ‘lightning 
flashes,’ or fig. of the lightning-flash of a weapon. 
This fig. use is always a plied to a weapon. AV 
then tr. by ‘glitter’ in Dt 324, Ezk 21) +8, Nah 33, 
Hab 3); but in Ezk 2125 the feeble tr® is found ‘it 
is made bright,’ RV ‘it is made as lightning,’ as 
in vv.!2 In Dt 32" the Heb. is particularly 
bold: ‘If I whet the lightning of my sword,’ as 
RVm, EV ‘If I whet my glittering sword’), We 
find ‘glister’ applied to armour by Spenser, £Q 
I. i, 14— 

‘His giistring armor made 

A little glooming light, much like a shade.’ 
And by North, Plutarch, p. 395, ‘ Kor the glister- 
ing of their harness, so richly trimmed and set 
forth with gold and silver, the colours of their 
arming coats upon their curaces, after the fashion 
of the Medes and Sos mingled with the 
bright glistering steel and shining copper, gave 
such a show as they went and renioved to and fro, 
that made a light as clear as if all had been ona 
very fire, a fearful thing to look upon.’ The early 
Eng. versions apply the word frequently to fire, as 
Cov. Is 50" ‘Ye walke in the glistringe of youre 
owne fyre’; Ezk 14‘ And I loked, and beholde, a 
atormy wynde came out off the north with a greate 
cloude full of fyre, which with his glistre lightened 
all rounde aboute’; and v. ‘and the fyre gauce a 
glistre,t and out off the fyre there wente lighten- 
inge.’ 

(2) 1 Ch 29? ‘plistering stones’ (mO"}3N; RV 
‘stones for inlaid work’). RV is rather an inter- 
pretation than a translation. The puk was an 
eye-paint made of antimony, much used by 
Eastern ladies, and not Spa ed to ladies (see 
Lane, Mod. Egyptians, Gardner’s ed. p. 53; and 


* Nor in Shaks. or Milton, though it isat least as old as Udall, 
on Ao 10; ‘And eon, beholde a certain man, whose 
countenaunce was full of maiestie, stood visible before me, in a 
glistening garmente.’ 

¢ In the New Ed. of Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary (vol. {1. 
1886) we find the entry ; ‘GuisterR, subst. Lustre, glitter, ‘The 

lister of the profeit, that was jugelt heirof to have Insewit to 
ottis men, at the first sicht blindit mony menis eyis”— 
Knox, Hist. P. 110. Su.—G. gliatra, scintilla, Taut. glinster, id. 
glinateren, glisteren, scintillare, fulgere. Although glister be 
used in Eng. asa verb, I have not observed that it occurs ag a 
subst.’ But here are two examples from Coverdale, and at v.13 
the Gen. and Bishops’ Bibles have the subst. also. 
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Shaw, Zravels in Barbary?, 229). The word 
occurs also in 2 K 9”, where in AVm the Heb. is 
tr? literally, ‘Jezebel . . . put her eyes in paint- 
ing’; Is 544, where ‘I will lay thy stones in fair 
colours’ is lit. as RVm ‘in antimony’ (it is the 
mortar, says Orelli, with which the new stones of 
Jerusalem will be set, that they may shine forth 
like dazzling eyes); and Jer 4° where the eye- 
paint is directly spoken of. The nearest parallel 
to our passage is Is 54, and the ‘glistering’ of 
AV is better than the ‘inlaid’ of RV; for some 
kind of coloured, brilliant stone seems meant. The 
LXX rendering is Aidovs woduredeis (‘very costly 
stones’); Vulg. quasi stibinos (stibium, antimony) ; 
Wye. 1388 ‘stonys as of the colour of wymmens 
oynement’; Luth. eingefasste Rubinen (taking the 
revious word along with this); so Cov. ‘set 
tubyes’; Rog. ‘set stones,’ with marg. ‘some 
read Carbuncle, or ani other precious stone called 
Stibion’; Gen. ‘carbuncle stones’; Bish. ‘ glyster- 
ing stones’; Dou. ‘asit were stibians,’ with marg. 
‘a kind of finne white stone’; Ostervald, merres 
Wescarboncle; Segond, pierres brillantes; Kautzsch, 
Puchsteine, with marg. ‘pukh bedeutet anderwarts 
die Augenschminke, bezeichnet also wohl einen 
schwarzglinzenden Stein’; Cheyne, ‘stones of 
(t.e. edged with) antimony.’ For the Eng. word 
cf. Spenser, FQ I. iv. 8— 
‘A mayden Queene that shone, as Titans ray, 
In glistring gold and pcerclesse pretious stone.’ 

(3) 2 Es 10% ‘ And it came to pass, while I was 
talking with her, behold, her face upon a sudden 
shined exceedingly, and her countenance glistered, 
so that I was afraid of her and mused what it 
might be’ (species (Fritzsche specie] coruscus fiebat 
visus ejus, RV ‘her countenance glistered like 
lightning’). The countenance has the epithet 
‘glister’ applied to it in Spenser’s J/ymne of 
Ileavenly Beautie, quoted under GLASS— 

‘His glorious face! which glistercth else so briyht, 
That th’ Angels selues can not endure his siyht.’ 

(4) 1 Mac 68 ‘ Now when the sun shone upon the 
shields of gold and brass, the mountains glistered 
therewith, and shined like lamps of fire’ (ws dé 
EoridBev 6 Hrros ewl ras xpvods Kal xadxas [A omits 
kal yadxas] domldas, éoriA\Bev rd Spy am’ adbrdy, xal 
Karniyatey ws Aaumrddes rupdss; RV ‘Now when the 
sun shone upon the shields of gold and brass, the 
mountains shone therewith, and blazed like 
torches of fire’). The verb ori\Sev ocenrs once in 
NT, Mk 9° in the narrative of Christ’s transfiyura- 
tion, 7a ludria atrod éydvero orl\Bovta, whero RV 
renders ‘his garments became glistering,’ after 
Rhem. version. 

(5) Lk 9% ‘And as he prayed, the fashion of 
his countenance was altered, and his raiment 
was white and glistering’ (6 luaricuds avrod NeuKds 
ctaotpdrrwv; RV ‘became white and dazzling’). 
This is the only occurrence in NT of the Gr. 
compound éfaorpdrrevy. It is found in LXX, 
Ezk 1¢ of the flashing of flames of fire, 1’ and 
Dn 10° of the glittering of burnished brass, and 
Nah 3° of flashing spears. The simple verb is 
used twice by St Luke (and by no other NT 
writer), 17" of the flashing of lightning, and 244 of 
the ‘shining garments’ (IRV ‘dazzling apparel ’) of 
the angels at the tomb.* The meaning of the 
simple verb, then, is to flash as lightning, and the 
compound means to flash forth, and may be con- 
sciously chosen (as Farrar holds) to suggest that 
the flashing was from some inward radiance, ‘T'he 
versions as a rule are feeble and inadequate: 
Vulg. ‘vestitus ejus albus et refulgens’; Wye. 

* Of. Milton, Comus, 219— 

‘I see ye visibly, and now believe 
That he, the Supreme good, t’ whom all things ill 
Are but as slavish officers of vengeance, 


Would send a glistering guardian, if need were, 
To keep my life and honour unasgail’d.’ 
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‘his clothing whit pea Fee Luther ‘sein Kleid 
war weiss, und gliinzte’; ‘ind. ‘his garment was 
whyte and shvon’ ; so Cov. (shyned), Rog., Cran., 
Gen, 1557; Gen. 1560 ‘his garment was white and 
listered’; Bish. ‘his garment shining very white’; 
them. ‘his raiment white and glistering’; Ost. 
‘ses habits devinrené blancs e¢ resplendissants 
comme un éclair’; Olt. ‘ses vatements devinrent 
éblouissants de blancheur’; Seg. ‘Son vétement 
devint dune éclatante blancheur’; Weizsiicker 
‘sein Gewand ward strahlend weiss.’ The RV 
word ‘dazzling’ (introduced also at Lk 24‘) is new, 
and involves a new idea which the Gr. word does 
not suggest, and which transfers the mind from 
the sicht to the spectators.* 

By a strange contrast Tindale uses ‘ glistringe 
whyte’ (Lv 13* 8) of the ‘ bright spot’ in the skin 
which had to be examined for leprosy. Bunyan 
more appropriately (Joly War, p. 146) makes 
Emmanuel command ‘that those that waited upon 
him should go and bring forth out of his Treasury 
those white and glistering robes that J, said he, 
have provided and laid up in store for my Mansoul.’ 
And Rutherford (Letéers, No. 51) writes to Marion 
M‘Naught, ‘I dare in faith say and write ({ am 
not dreaming), Christ is but seeking (what Ife 
will have and make) a clean glistering bride out 
of the fire.’ J. HASTINGS. 


GLORIOUS.—The adj. ‘glorious’ had a wider 
abpneniion formerly than it has now. Thus 
Sylvester, Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii.— 

‘Yet will I not this Work of mine give o’re, 
The Labour's great: my Courage yet is more ; 


Ther’s nothing Glorious but is hard to get.’ 


It is applied in AV not only to the king (2S 6”), 
and the king’s daughter (Ps 45"), but also to the 
beauty of Ephraim standing above its fertile 
valley (Is 28" *), and the security of Tyre ‘in the 
heart of the seas’ (Ezk 27%); Wisdom is glorious 
(Wis 6!%), and the ‘fruit of good labours’ (31), 
and the ‘long robe of rightcousness’ (Sir 278) ; 
and (not only figuratively but literally) dress is 
described as glorious, Esther’s (Ad. Est 14? 15)), 
the apparel at the young men of Judah in the 

ance days of Simon (1 Mac 14°), and even 

icanor’s apparel (2 Mac 8%). 

But the most evidently obsolete use of the word 
is when it means boastful, or as we still say vain- 
glorious, Ad. Est 11" 16* (‘lifted up with the 
glorious words of lewd persons that were never 
good,’ trois ray dmrepayddwy xburos érapbdvres, RV 
‘boastful’). This meaning of ‘glorious,’ which 
follows Lat. gloriosus, was once common, and is 
still Ate | y the French gqlorieux. Thus 
Bacon (Essays, ‘Of Followers and Friends,’ Gold. 
Treas. ed. p. 198), ‘ Likewise Glorious Followers, 
who make themselves as Trumpets, of the Com- 
mendation of those they Follow, are full of Incon- 
venience’; and ‘Of Vaine-glory’ (p. 216), ‘The 
that are Glorious must needs be Factious; for all 
Bravery stands upon Comparisons.’ So Chapman, 
Homer’s Iliads, xiii. 738— 

‘Vain-spoken man and glorious.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

GLORY (In OT).—In EV ‘glory’ most frequently 
corresponds to the Hebrew 1)33, which is also, ous 
to the difference between Hebrew and Englis 
idiom, in some cases tr@ by ‘ glorious’ (e.g. Is 4? 11%, 
Neh 95). But several other Heb. words are also 
sometimes tr by ‘glory’ or ‘glorious,’ viz. nyix, VX, 
and the Niph. and Hiph. of the vb. [11x] in Zec 11? 
and v.2 (RVm), Ex 15%?!, Is 427}; atx) Ps 76%; aia 


* ‘White and dazzling’ {s Mrs. Lewis’s tr® of the Sinaitic 
Palimpsest, but with marg. ‘like lightning.’ genta 22D cf. 
Delitzsch’s Hebrew translation of the Gospels, p'73i7) pron. 


e.g. Ps 45 1483; a7 ¢.9. Is 5! (cf. 79 63!), Ps 901 ; 
mugen e.g. Ps 16°! 20"; ‘a ¢.g. Is 13248 In Dn 
‘ylory’ occurs several timcs as tr® of the Aram. 
aq. The verb ‘to glory’ in EV generally corre- 
sponds to >9ann_ ‘to make one’s boast of,’ e.g. Jer 
g-; and ‘to glorify’ or ‘be glorified’ to various 
verbal forms of the roots 133 and 1». 

Full details as to the various Heb. words must 
be sought in the Heb. lexicon or in commentaries 
on the various passages. Generally speaking, the 
English term is sufficiently clear from the context 
in spite of the number of the Heb. words which it 
renders. But we have to consider here some 
characteristic or peculiar uses of the term, espe- 
cially the inne ant ideas expressed by the phrase 
‘the glory of J”.’ 

i. 1. Tho ‘glory’ of men or of material objects calls 
for little explanation. A inan’s ‘glory’ is some- 
times the outward tokens of his prosperity, such 
as silver and gold, or the splendour of his appear- 
ance; sometimes his reputation, the esteem in 
which ho is held. For the first sense we may refer 
to Is 615, where the term stands in parallelism with 
‘wealth.’ Again in Hag 27 ‘glory’ 1s parallel to the 
‘desirable things of all nations’; we must con- 
sider these to be more explicitly described by the 
next verse as consisting of silver and gold, and 
these in their turn (v.*) as constituting ‘the latter 
glory’ of the temple; cf. also Is 664%, Ps 49141, 
Nah 2°, In the last passage we are near to what 
was perhaps the original meaning of the Heb. 
habéd, viz. ‘ weight’; cf. the use of the vb. Adbéd in 
e.g. Job 63, and the noun kébed in Pr 27% Wema 
notice also the association of the word (kdbéd) with 
‘osher ‘riches’ in Est 54, where it also stands in 
parallelism with 706, ‘multitude.’ So the glory of 
a king (or a nation) consists in the warriors that 
betoken his might, Is 87 175% 2116; of Lebanon (Is 
60"), in the trees with which it is covered. The 
‘king’s daughter’ of Ps 45)5 is ‘all glorious’ in 
virtue of her richly adorned clothing; cf. Ex 28%, 
and metaphorically Job 19°. 

2. lor instances of ‘glory’ in the sense of ‘re- 
putation’ see ls 4%, Job 29”, 2 S 6? (‘ How glorious 
was the king of Israel,’ z.e. ‘how much reputation 
did he gain for himself ’—ironically). But in most 
cases where the Heb. word (abod) has this sense, 
it is tr? in EV by ‘honour,’ ¢.g. Ec 10!, Pr 212, 

The usage in Ps 73%, if the text be correct, is 
isolated; ‘vlory’ here appears to mean the splendour 
into which men pass, who like Enoch and Elijah 
are translated by God; so RV text; Vm is hardly 
so probable a translation. Against the text, see, 
however, e.g. Wellh. in SBOT. 

3. The ‘glory’ of a nation may be, as we have 
seen, its warriors as betokening its might. But it 
is a favourite prophctic doctrine that Israel’s might 
does not consist in its armies and weapons of war, 
but in J” (cf. Is 311-8, Zec 4°, Ps 207). Hence, per- 
haps, we may derive a noticeable usage whereby J” 
is described as Israel’s glory. ‘Thus , eremiah (2!) 
says, ‘ Hath a nation changed their gods which yet 
are no gods? but my people have changed their 

lory (#e. J") for that which doth not profit’ (ze. 
Be other gods) ; and probably Hos 4” originally 
ran ‘they have exchanged their glory for infamy’ 
with a like meaning. Cf. also Ps 3° (cf. 627) 106. 

4. Another noticeable use of the term is to de. 
scribe the self; thus it forms the parallel to ‘my 
soul,’ a rent Hebrew term for self, in Gn 49° 
‘O my soul, come not thou into their council ; 
unto their assembly, my glory, be not thou united’; 
and to ‘heart’ in Ps 16° 108'. Cf. also Ps 7° 578 
and 30)? (where read 'y!29 for 127). This usage is 
generally explained as a Poetical expression for 
‘self’; and, unlike ‘soul,’ ‘glory’ in this sense 
certainly is confined to poetical passages. For a 
somewhat parallel usage we might then compare 
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‘my darling’ (‘nim) in Ps 22%. But another ex- 
lanation deserving of attention has been offered 
see ¢.g. Dillm. on Gn 49°), In Assyrian kabidtu 
(799 ‘liver’) is frequently used as a synonym for 
napistu ( = vp) ‘soul’); it has therefore been 
suggested that in the Hebrew passages above cited 
we ought to point Aébédi instead of kébédi and tr. 
literally ‘my liver,’ z.e. ‘myself’; the liver, which 
was thought to be a seat of life, affording as suitable 
A berphreas for the self as ‘the soul’; cf. La 2" 
and (for Assyrian usage) Fried. Delitzsch, As- 

risches Handworterbuch, p. 317a (s.v. kabidtu). 
ome support is given to this view by the fact 
that the Xx translates the word in Gn 49® by ra 
frard pov (i.e. ‘my liver’); on the other hand, in 
the Psalms (which were translated later) the regular 
rendering is 56a (otherwise 15({16}). 

ii. The Glory of J’.—The glory of J” (mar 39) or 
of God (ormdx, 5x 723) is, like ‘the name of J”’ (8°), 
with which it stands in parallelism in Is 69", 
Ps 102",* a summary term for the self-revealed 
character and being of God. It is glso frequently 
used, especially in certain writings, to denote a 
particular physical appearance indicating the divine 

resence. It has been generally assumed that the 
atter is the original usage; but this, as will be 
seen, is far from certain, and, in any case, the 
sharply defined significance of the term in P can- 
not be traced back to early times. In several 
cases the meaning of the term is ambiguous, and it 
has been interpreted by some commentators in the 
one, by others in the other, of the two senses just 
indicated. But the cases in which the meaning is 
quite unambiguous render it possible and con- 
venient to divide our examination of the usazre and 
more detailed significance of the term into two 
sections, according as the reference is to the self- 
revealed character or to the physical manifestation 
of God. In conclusion, we shall have to consider 
certain ambiguous passages, and the relation be- 
tween the two meanings. 

1. The glory of J” as aterm for the self-revealed 
character and being of God.—Since Ex 33!7-8 be. 
longs, in all probability, to a secondary (7th cent.) 
stratum of J (see below, 8 3), the earliest occur- 
rence of the phrase is in Isaiah, who uses it (6%) 
quite unambiguously to denote the divine nature 
as revealed in the world; J”s glory is the out- 
ward manifestation of His holiness. The sense 
is probably similar in 3°, where Judah’s sin is 
represented as culminating in this: that she wil- 
fully opposed herself to a God who had manifested 
Hinself to her in His majesty and might (cf. 
Am 3%). Although these are the only two pas- 
sages in Isaiah’s writings in which the phrase 
actually occurs, the underlying idea of J’’s power 
and might as manifested in nature and history is 
fundamental with the prophet; cf. especially 2%: 2, 
where the recurring term is similar, but not as in 
EV identical, with the one we are discussing— 
the glory of His majesty (j3\¢3 979) in vv.2% 1% 21, 
We may therefore reasonably attribute to Isaiah 
a commanding influence over both the phrase and 
the idea as they appear in subsequent literature. 
The direct influence of Is 63 is seen in Hab 2'4, 
and also, in all probability, in Nu 147 (ef. e.g. 
Kuenen, Hexateuch, p. 247). In Nu 14? the glory 
of J” is specifically the manifestation of His nature 
in history, in the life of the nation; and this 
is the case also in Dt 5*% (Heb. 57], although at 
first sight the context gencrally might suggest 
that the phrase signifies here a physical appear- 
ance; but the accompanying synonym ‘his great- 
ness,’ the meaning of which is unambiguous (ef. 
8™ 9% 117), is decisive against this. ‘The same pre- 
dominant reference to history marks Ezekiel’s use 


* Of. the combination 423 OY in Neh 95 (cf. Ps 721%), 


of the phrase in 397!, and underlies his use of the 
verb (1333=to show oneself glorious, to manifest 
one’s glory) in 28% 39, The phrase is quite 
clearly to be taken in the same sense in Is 66”, 
where J’’s glory is the counterpart of His ‘fame,’ 
and is to be declared among the nations (yet on 
this and the preceding verse see Dillm.); accord- 
ing to Cheyne (in his Commentary) also in Is 40°. 
In the Psalms the particular nuance of the phrase 
differs in different passages. Judging from thie 
roneral tenor of the Psalms, it is (rod’s mani- 
estation through His control of the lives of 
nations or individuals that the respective writers 
intend mainly to imply by their use of the phrase 
in 57511 63? (cf. Ps 73%—in the sanctuary the 
Psalmist realizes the meaning of J”’s moral govern- 
ment, and so perceives ‘his glory’), 72% (=Is 6°, 
Nu 14”), 968 (‘his glory’ || ‘his marvellous works’), 
97° (| ‘his righteousness’), 102! (cf. Is 59!), 138° 
(| ‘the ways of J”’); cf. also ‘the glory of thy 
kingdom’ |] ‘thy power,’ ‘the glory of the majesty 
of his kingdom’ {[ ‘his mighty acts,’ 454, On the 
other hand, in 19!, where it is parallel to ‘handy 
work’ (v7; ayy), and in 104*!, the chief emphasis lies 
on the fact that the natural world is a revelation 
of God; this is perhaps also the case with 8%,* 
although in this psalm it is, in particular, man’s 
place in nature that reveals God’s nature and 
purpose, Pr 257 in connexion with the foregoing 
usages, and in the light of such passages as Job 28, 
may be interpreted to mean that the very mysteries 
of nature, the sense that there ig much hidden 
which is not revealed, contributes to man’s per- 
cen of God’s nature. The term ‘ glory, especi- 
ally in a phrase that recurs more than once and 
deserves particular attention, is also used in the 
modified sense of the praise which God’s character, 
ag revealed in His works and deeds, should call 
forth; thus ‘the glory of his (J’s] name’ or ‘the 
glory due unto his name,’ where both renderings of 
the RV represent the same Hebrew phrase (‘0% 29), 
means the praise due to Ifis self-revenled character 
from those to whom it has been revealed (292 662 
96°), and similarly the glory of J” (Is 428 437 48; 
cf. also Ps 79% in connexion with v.¥). In 113+, as 
the parallel indicates, the phrase is barely more 
than a periphrasis for J”. 

2. The ‘glory of J"’ denoting a physical phe- 
nomenon indicative of the divine presence.—With 
the exception of a single Jahwistic passage (Ex 
33!7-23) and, accordiny to a pee interpretation, 
a single passave in Jeremiah (17%) which must be 
left for discussion in the next section, this usage 
first appears in Ezekiel, who in any case appears 
to have exercised as great an influence on this 
modification of the idea as Isaiah on that discussed 
in the foregoing section. Ezekiel, as we have 
seen, does indeed employ the phrase and the 
cognate verb in the manner already discussed in 
the preceding section ; but generally with him the 
glory of J” is a bright or fiery appearance that 
resembles the rainbow (1% 104), causing the ground, 
where it appears, to shine (432); moves from one 
place to another (9° 10% 38 43%), or is borne from one 
place to another on cherubim (10! 11%), each 
movement being accompanied by a rushing sound 
(2'*, where read on3 for 773, and translate ‘a great 
rushing when the glory of J” was lifted up from 
its place’). Again, as in the vision of the coming 
jue mieUe the ‘vlory of J”’ is seen by Ezekiel to 
eave Jerusalem (11%), so in the vision of comin 
restoration it is seen returning to the city (432%), 


* In the theophany of Hab 33 the word used for ‘his glory’ in 
v3 {a different in the Hebrew (i1\a). So also in Ps 14813, 

t Contrast the early narrative in Samuel of the loss of the ark 
to the Philistines (1 8 421.24), The ark symbolized J’’s presence ; 
with it J” is felt to be leaving Israel; but the ‘glory’ which 
departs is the glory of Israel. The possession of the ark was 
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In brief, with Ezekiel, ‘the glory of J”’ has be- 
come a term for a theophany; and accordingly 
when Ezekiel sees it, he worships (444), But it is 
important to observe that throughout it is a thea 
phany seen im vision; Ezekiel nu more regards 
the appearance which he terms the glory of J” as 
visible to the natural eye, than he regards the 
whole complex appearance of the chariot in ch. 1 
as being so visible. It is further to be observed 
that in 397! the only passage where he refers to the 
Bory of J”,’ except in his visions, he uses the 
phrase in the sense discussed in § 11.1. Zechariah 
associates fire and glory when he says, ‘For I, 
saith the LORD, will be unto her a wall of fire round 
about, and I will be the glory in the midst of her’ 
(2°); but he is evidently kc ie inmetaphor. In 
P the usage is different; the idea that the glory of 
J” is the divine nature manifested through the divine 
activity only finds expression—and that, perhaps, 
not quite consciously—in the use of the verb (1333), 
discussed above, in Ex 1441718 Ty 198, ‘I'he 
actual phrase ‘the glory of J’’ is invariably used 
by P ofa physical phenomenon manifest to ordinary 
natural vision. The ‘glory of the Lorp’ first 
appeared at the time of the giving of the Law on 
Sinai; it then ‘abode upon Mount Sinai,’ and its 
anpenranc: was ‘like devouring fire on the top of 
the mount in the eyes of all the children of Israel’ 
(Ex 241918), As a consequence of coming into 
close proximity with ‘the glory of J”’ (Ex 24!) 
Moses’ face shone with a brightness so fierce that 
he had to veil his face when he cume before the 
people (Ex 34°). With the exception of this 
unique occasion, ‘the glory of J”’ invariahly 
appears at the tabernacle; see Ex 29% 4034 8 167. 10 
(a misplaced narrative which should follow the 
narrative of the erection of the tabernacle: in v.!° 
restore epon (towards) the sanctuary, for the 
senseless redactorial s230"7=(towards) the wilder- 
ness; cf. e.g. Dillm. ad doc.}, Lv 9% %, Nu 142° 1619 
164? (He 177) 20%. The appearance of ‘the glory of 
J”’ to the people was either a sign of the divine 
favour (Lv 9° *), or, more frequently, a warning of 
divine anger, ¢.g. Ex 167", Nu 140, It is never 
directly stated of ‘the glory of J’’ in connexion 
with the tabernacle that it was a fiery appearance ; 
but this is clearly implied, for there, as on Mt. 
Sinai, it appears in connexion with cloud (Ex 16”, 
Nu 164, and in Nu 14!° (LX XJ, cf. also Lv 9%: 4%), 
The cloud, it must be remembered, according to P, 
always abode upon or covered the tabernacle, and 
became fiery in appearance at night (Ex 40%8 91%), 
We must therefore seek the peculiarity of ‘the 
glory of J”’ (as conceived by b) in the fact that 
it was a sudden fiery appearance in the cloud by 
day (cf. Ex 167 —note ‘in the morning’), Nu 
161819, cf. Lv 10*% Closely related tu P’s con- 
ception is that found in 1 K 8%=2 Ch 54 713, all 
of which passages have been influenced by P (on 
1 K 8!) see Cornill, Linleitung, p. 109). 

3. Before attempting to discuss the relation 
between the two conceptions already considered, we 
must examine certain passages where the phrase 
either possesses a different meaning or is ambigu- 
ous, ost important is the passage in Ex 3317-8, 
This scarcely belongs to the earliest stratum of 

. If it is correctly assigned by Kuenen (Hexa- 
teuch, p. 246 f.) and others (cf. Wellhausen, Com- 
position, p. 96 ; see Driver, LOT® p. 38) to the 7th 
cent., the earliest usage of the phrase in the 
extant literature is by Isaiah. Now, the con- 
ception of the author of Ex 33!7-% is clearly not 
identical with Isaiah’s; but neither is it reason- 
able to identify his conception with that of 
Ezekiel or P. In Ex 33'7-® ‘the glory of J”? is 


Israel’s glory; the loss of it the departure of their glory (cf. 
$1. 3above). The palenge has not therefore a direct bearing on 
the conception of ‘the glory of J”.’ 
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used with reference to a theophany in human 
shape; in reply to Moses’ request that he may see 
Js glory, J” promises that though he cannot see 
His face, and therefore, while His glory is passiny 
by, Moses’ face must be covered, yet, when His 

a has passed by, he may look after J" and see 
Vis ack. ‘The idea is clearly not the same as in 
16” or 2417, In the Jahwistic passage we have a 
glorious appearance in human form to Moses only ; 
in P, a fiery appearance, which can hardly have 
been, and is certainly not i as to have been, in 
human form to all the peop ce Jer 14 (cf. also 
17/2, which, however, is perhaps post-Jeremianic— 
ef. Cornill, Hinleitung, p. 167; Driver, LOT® p. 237) 
might at first appear to presuppose Ezekiel’s or 
b’s conception ; but we really do more justice to 
the context, which is entirely concerned with Js 
activity in history and nature, by following the 
suggestion of the parallel term ‘thy name,’ and 
interpreting the phrase ‘the throne of thy glory’ 
in accordance with the usage discussed in § II. 13 
cf. also Giesebrecht on 172. In certain late * 
passages of the Bk. of Isaiah it is most natural 
to interpret the phrase of a physical appearance ; 
but all these passages are of a poetical character ; 
see 35? 58? 6U!: 2, and perhaps also 40° (ef. Dillm. 
ad loc.). The same interpretation should possibl 
be given to Ps 26%—‘the place of the tabernacle 
of thy glory’ (A322 }2y7 D\pp)—where the phrase- 
Oey at any rate has probably been suggested 
by P. Perhaps we ought also to compare in the 
present connexion the (probably non-Isaianic) 
reference in Is 11"; cf. also 60". 

In the light of the preceding survey of the 
exegetical and critical data, the most probable 
conclusion appears to be that ‘ the glory of J”’ was 
originally used to express the manifestations of 
J’s power and might, or more generally of His 
nature; through Isaiah the phrase became en- 
riched and deepened in meaning, and suvsequently 
continued to express this idea, and became reflected 
also in the Niphal of the verb. Comparatively 
early, however, viz. in Ex 33%, we find the 

hrase also used in connexion with, and perhaps 
itself expressing, a pp eannany, in human form: 
possibly, however, ‘glory’ is here merely a peri- 

hrasis for self, just as it is in connexion with a 
1uman subject in an early poem (Gn 49), and 
several psalms (e.g. 7° 16° 57%— yet on this 
usage ef. § I. 4); note the equivalence in Ex 
337 § while my glory passeth by ... until J have 
passed by.’ The phrase first unmistakably ex- 
presses a physical phenomenon in Ezekiel, who 
uses it to express the form under which in his 
visions he realizes the movements of J”, more 
especially the coming removal of His presence from 
Jerusalem and His subsequent return after the 
Exile is ended. But it is not till we come to P 
in the 5th cent. that the Pariee is used of a 

hysical phenomenon actually up nosed to have 
Leon visible to the natural eye. This writer uses 
it of a particular fiery appearance, by which 
the Deity indicated His presence in the tabher- 
nacle. The idea of such a theophany in fire and 
cloud is unquestionably ancient, as we may see 
in the case of the burning bush, or in J’s 
account of the Pillar of Fire and Cloud; the use 
of the particular phrase ‘glory of J”,’ which 
originally possessed an entirely different signifi- 
cance, to express that idea, is first suggested 
by Ezekiel, and first really appropriated by P 
and his school (1 K 8", 2 Ch 7). As under- 
stood by P, ‘the glory of J”’ is closely related to 
the Shechinah pilates Jewish theology (on which 
cf. Weber, Die altsynagog. Puldst. Theol. pp. 179- 
184). How thoroughly the priestly writer has 


* Of. Cheyne, Introd. to Book of Isaiah, pp. 208 ff., 208, 881 
(all post-exilic passages). 
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materialized the earlier conception may be seen 
by a comparison with Dt. The recurring promise 
of that book is that God will canse //is name to 
dwell at the one sanctuary. VP has materialized 
this into a physical phenomenon. If we have 
rightly interpreted the phrase in certain post- 
exilic passages in the Bk. of Isainh of a physical 

henomenon, we may probably account for the use 
Be the combined influence of Ezekiel, and such 
atories connected with the Exodus as those of the 
pillar of cloud (cf. Is 4°). 

LITERATURB.—In addition to OT Theologies and Commentaries, 
consult especially Duhm, Theolagie der Propheten, p. 100 ff. ; 
Baudissin, Studien zur sem, Religionsgeachichte, pp. 104-108 ; 
Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, p. 331 ft. (notes w and x). 

G. B. GRAY. 


GLORY (NT).—The tr. in NT(AV and RV) once 
of x\éos ‘renown’ (1 P 2” only), and, in its verbal 
signification, occasionally representing xavydo0at 
‘to boast’ and its cognates xavynows ‘boasting’ 
(Ro 15!”) and xadxnya ‘something to hoast of’ (1 Co 
9'6) ; but almost entirely confined to the rendering 
of é¢a and its correlatives. Ad runs parallel in 
its significations with its parent doxéw, though 
finally going beyond it. The history of this verb, 
from the oldest Greek downwards, shows that the 
chronological order of its meanings is (1) intrans. 
‘T seem,’ (2) trans. ‘I think’; the extension from doxe? 
pot ‘it seems to me,’ to doxd ‘TI think,’ being due to 
the same personalization as is the Eng. extension 
of ‘If it picase you’ to ‘If you please.’ Its funda- 
mental idea appears to he subjective judgment, 
which may be right or wrong, as opposed to 
galvecdat, which is objective and external to the 
thinker,—the Jook of a thing; which also, of 
course, may be either veracious or misleading. 
But défa stands for the classical sense of opinion 
once only in sacred literature, viz. 4 Mac 5”; and 
as mere outward BpRCS ante in opposition to 
reality (Plato, Xenophon) it does not occur in NT ; 
for whereas the LXX version of [s 1° allowed 
itself 54a there for the ‘sight of the eyes’ as the 
false guide to judgment, the NT at Jn 7% has 
: judge not according to dy:s.’ But while it ignored 
the precise senses of appearance and opinion, the 
NT usage, followin that of the LXX, accepted 
the classical and LXX development of outward 
appearance (rather than opinion) into reputation, 
and affords abundant instances of the LXX non- 
classical expansion of the same idea into outward 

lendour or manifested excellence. Both reputa- 
tion and splendour (or manifested excellence) tind 
their common expression in glory. Thus Jn 128 
‘They loved the glory (honour) from men rather 
than the glory from God’; Lk 2° ‘The glory 
(brightness) of the Lord shone round about them’; 
and 2 Co 3° ‘Much rather doth the ministration of 
righteousness exceed in glory (manifested excel- 
lence).’ (Cf. OT ap kabéd, in its varied senses: 
honour (to God) Jos 7’, or men Gn 31! (Jacob); 
brightness (in the cloud), the rabbinical Shechinah 
Ex 16"; or beauty of appearance Is 60" (Lebanon, 
ef. 1 Co 15% 4); manifested excellence Ex 3373 
‘my glory,’ cf. v.% ‘my goodness’. 

‘These senses in NT are common and undisputed, 
as is also the closely related sense of majesty or 
magnificence of king or ruler, e.g. of God, in dox- 
ologies, 1 P 4"; of Christ, Ja 2), 2 Th 19 (‘the glory 
of his might’), cf. He 1; and of man as ruling for 
God, 1 Co 117 (the woman making conspicuous the 
authority of the man). But there are still differ- 
ences of opinion as to the sense of brightness and 
the extensions of it. When used of God, of Christ, 
of regenerated and glorified humanity, how far is 
it literal, symbolical, ethical? ‘That it is ethically 
used of God is obvious from such passages as Ro 3° 
‘All have sinned and fall short of the glory of 
God,’ t.e. the manifested perfection of His char- 


acter, or, according to the context (vv.7*™), His 
righteousness. That it is cthically used of Christ 
is obvious from Jn 14 ‘We beheld his glory Dalohe 
full (as He was) of grace and truth.’ That it is 
ethically used of human nature in the process of 
pute cpa i.e. of ethical and spiritual trans- 

guration, is obvious from 2 Co 38 ‘ We all, with 
unveiled face, mirroring in ourselves the glory of 
the Lord, are being transformed into the same 
image from glory to glory, even as from the Lord 
the Spirit.’ 

A literal element also presents itself. The con- 
ception and description in NT of the divine mani- 
festation in heaven and on earth, of the form of 
heavenly beings, and of the future appearance 
(according to St. Paul) of the glorified children of 
God in the heavenly body, are in the line of the 
OT theophanies and an elophanica with their light 
and brightness. This fact is clear from the ‘ glory 
of the Lord’ round the shepherds (Lk 2"), from the 
transfiguration of Christ (Lk 9%), from the appear- 
ance of Moses and Elias ‘in glory’ (Lk 9%), from 
St. Paul’s vision of the Lord in the way (Ac 98 and 
parallel passages in Ac 22 and 26), and from the 
“body of glory > (Ph 3”), perhaps sugested by this 
vision. Ly this apparent literalism in the concep- 
tions of the divine and the coming ‘glory,’ Pileiderer 
is induced to define the specially Pauline $6 as 
‘the brilliant light which is everywhere the mani- 
festation of the rveiua, and forms a special attri- 
bute of the majesty of God’ (Paulinism, Eng. tr. 
i. 135), the wvetua being ‘heavenly, supersensuous 
matter,’ ‘originally belonging to God and then to 
Christ the Son of God, in such wise that it con- 
stitutes their divine essence, and is presented in a 
concrete form in them’ (i. 200). And Weiss, 
while denying that the ‘essence of the Spirit is (in 
St. Paul) conceived as a luminous substance ’ (Bid. 
Theol. of NT, Ing. tr. i. 397), affirms that ‘it is 
characteristic of the Pauline theology that the 
apostle has transformed the (earlier and vaguer) 
idea of the divine 56& into an altogether concrete 
notion,—that of a heavenly radiant light proceed- 
ing from a supermundane substance of light’ 
(i. 396), ‘a luminous light-substance in which God 
reveals Himself’? (ii. 187, n. 7). ‘Out of it are 
formed the bodies of the heavenly beinys,and.. . 
this same dé%a will believers yet bear when they are 
conformed to His imaye, to whom, as the Lord 
of the Spirit, this dé belongs.’ Weiss, indeed, 
disclaims materialism in this interpretation ; but 
it is hard, with this disclaimer, to sce what is 
meant by ‘supermundane substance.’ Dr. Sanday 
also (omans, p. 85), quoting from Weber (Adétsyn. 
Theol. p. 214) the rabbinical view that ‘the glory’ 
(the first among the six things lost by Adam at 
the fall) was a reflection from the divine glory 
which, before the fall, brightened Adams face, goes 
on to say: ‘Clearly, St. Paul conceives of this glory 
as in process of being recovered: the physical 
sense is also enriched by its extension to attributes 
that are moral and spiritual.’ 

It is proverbially difficult, of course, to distin- 
ees sometimes, in St. Paul’s expressions, the 
iteral from the freely symbolical: the discriminat- 
ing critic will find this difficulty not only with déf 
but also with odpt, cdua, und wvedua; and it is a 
difficulty that must be expected to arise when, in 
an old vocabulary, verbal expression has to be 
found for new thought. In this exigency words 
are often selected which, being in themselves sub- 
jective as well as objective, admit of being wholly 
rp bee One of these plastic words appears 
to be dda in the moulding lands of St. Paul: a 
word elastic and not rigid, a word ‘thrown out at 
an idea’ (like the words just mentioned), and not 
intended mechanically to define it. It seems un- 
justifiable, therefore, to chain St. Paul to the 
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rigid, concrete conception of a literal light sub- 
stance (even though it be elevated into the cloud- 
land of the supersensuous or supermundane), 
whether for the wveiua (in God and Ehrist), or for 
the heavenly body of Christ and of the believer to 
be glorified through Him. In 2Co 338, above 
quoted, the ethical sense of the glory is so pre- 
eminent as to suggest not merely an ‘extension of 
the physical’ but even a supplantation of it ; and 
this ethical conception comes out again plainly 
enough in Ro 5? and 3’, where righteousness is the 
burden of the thought. A non-Pauline, but not 
an anti-Pauline, illustration is furnished by Jn 1%, 
also above quoted: there the bright cloud (dééa, 
Ro 9*) in the tabernacle (cf. écxjywoev) serves St. 
John for the historical and allegorical foundation 
of the idea of the Logos in the tabernacle of the 
flesh, and the incarnate God in the world of men 
or among the Jewish people. 

Prudence may well, therefore, lead us to pause 
before we go further than this,—that the ‘ bright- 
ness’ accompanying ‘Theophany, ee ean 
Angelophany, in OT or NT times, and the double 
meaning brightness and manifested Rel con- 
tained in défa, led St. Pau] to avail himself of it as 
the most significant symbol for the manifestation 
of perfected human nature ; being also for him the 
most significant inherited symbol of the divine 
perfection as manifested to the human eye. His 
root-idea is spiritual: in the new life the Spirit is 
the vitalizing principle, and the new body ‘ raised 
in glory’ (1 Co 15%) (cde not necessarily, with St. 
Paul, connoting the material) will be spiritual 
(rvevparixéy), the expression and the orean of the 
spiritual life. J. MASSIE. 


GNAT (xdvwy).—A term for any insect of the 
Culicide, a family of dipterous insects, with bristly 
stings, included in a flexible proboscis. They 
penetrate the skin, suck the blood, and at the same 
time inject a poisonous fluid, which causes swell- 
ing, and somctimes ulcerations. The humming 
noise produced by their wings in flight disturbs 
the rest of their victims, as they are for the most 
part nocturnal in their habits. The commonest 
species of gnat in Bible lands is the mosquito. 

he gnat is mentioned only once (Mt 23%), where 
‘strain at’ of AV is plainly wrong, and ‘strain 
out’ of RV right. G. E. Post. 


GNOSTICISM is the comprehensive name used 
to embrace a large number of widely ramified 
sects, on the borderland between Christianity and 
heathen thought, which flourished in the 2nd 
cent. The name in this sense is modern. There 
were, indeed, sects who called themselves Gnostic 
(yywortkol), as claiming a deeper knowledge of 
spiritual things, and Church writers (especially 
Trenseus) were fond of bringing different false 
teachers under the condemnation of 1 Ti 6”; but 
there was no common name for these varying 
systems, and the limit assigned to the present use 
of the word must be to a certain extent arbitrary. 
The following are among the tendencies charac- 
teristic of the so-called Gnostic sects :—(l) An 
attempt to grapple with the problems of creation, 
and especially the origin of evil; (2) an attempt at 
its solution by theories which postulate a string of 
emanations extending between the first God and 
the visible universe, thus concealing the difficulties 
of the problem rather than solving it; (3) a ten- 
dency towards dualism, resulting either in asceti- 
cism or licentiousness; (4) a syncretistic tendency, 
combining in an artificial manner with some more 
or less misunderstood Christian doctrines, elements 
from classical, Oriental, and Jewish sources, or even 
from common magic; (5) @ tendency towards a 
Docetic Christology, i.e. one which looked upon 


the earthly life of Christ, or at any rate the suffer- 
ings, as unreal ; (6) a tendency to represent yrdous 
(knowledge) as something superior to mere faith, 
and the special possession of the more enlightened. 
Some of these characteristics are more common in 
one, some in another of the heresies called Gnostic, 
nor probably is it possible to find any one idea 
common to them all. 

i. The following is an account of the various places 
in the NT where reff. to Gnosticism have been 
found or imagined. These reff. have played a very 
large part in the critical discussions of the last sixty 
years, and in some cases touch on problems not 
yet solved. For a fuller discussion reference is 
given to the various separate articles. 

1. In Ac 8** we have our earliest account of 
Simon Maaus (wh. see), who has played a large 
pate in the history of Gnosticism, and is regarded 

y ecclesiastical writers as the father of all false 
teaching. Many doctrines characteristic of Gnos- 
ticism are attributed to him in later writers, and 
works of his are quoted—how far genuine is very 


doubtful. From Acts we learn that he practised 
‘magical arts,’ and was called the Great Power of 


God (odréds dor 4 Sivauis Tod Oeod H kadouudvy peydAn). 
Both these were consistent with the tendencies we 
call Gnostic. 

2. In 1Co we find St. Paul using the word 
yva@ors, Which generally in NT implies a deep know- 
ledge of spiritual things in a bad sense, and con- 
trasting it with dyday (1 Co 8! ‘knowledge puffeth 
up, but love edifieth’). ‘There was a tendency to 
lay undue stress on intellectual gifts. 

3. In the Ep. to the COLOSSIANS (wh. see) false 
teachers are attacked who combined asceticism, 
scrupulousness concerning food, new moons, and 
sabbaths with angel worship (@pycKela r&v dyyédwv), 
and apparently a tendency to depreciate the person 
of Christ. Their teaching is called ‘the philo- 
sophy and vain conceit’ (6:4 ris @idocog‘as Kal Kevijs 
adrdrys), is said to be according to the traditions 
of men, after the elements of (see ELEMENT) the 
world (xara ra crowxeta 70 Kécpuov), and a voluntary 
humility (rarewvoppocivy, Col 25°), According to 
Baur (CA, Hist. Eng.tr. i. 127), ‘the numerous echoes 
of Gnosticism and its peculiar doctrines, which 
are to be found in the three Epp. to the Ephe- 
sians, Colossians, and Philippians, are sufficient, 
had we no other ground to zo upon, to fix the 
pension of these works in the post-apostolic age.’ 

ut this extreme statement has long ceased to be 
accepted. It has been pointed out by many that 
the Colossian heresy was clearly Judaistic, and that 
2nd cent. Gnosticism was strongly anti - Jewish. 
Lightfoot accounted for the ‘Gnostic’ tendencies 
by supposing a Judaism modified under influences 
similar to that of the Essenes. Hort (Judaistic 
Christianity, p. 128) denies that there is any 
‘tangible evidence for Essenism out of Palestine,’ 
and considers that we are on ‘common Jewish 
ground,’ but the Judaism of the Dispersion and 
not of Palestine. 

4, ‘Still more directly and indubitably do the 
Pastoral Epistles carry us to the Farioa of the 
Gnostic heresy,’ writes Baur, while here again 
his position is almost universally modified or set 
aside. The false teachers of these Epistles (see 
PASTORAL Epp., TimoTnHy, Titus), to dwell only 
on leading features, taught a different doctrine 
(érepodidacxareiv), consisting of fables and endless 
genealogies (1 Ti 1‘), foolish questionings, strifes, 
and fighting about the law (udyas vouuxds), Tit 
3°; they forbade to marry, and commanded to 
abstain from meats (1 Ti 4°). Their teaching is 
described as profane babblings and oppositions of 
the knowledge which is falsely so called (dvridéoas 
Ths Wevduvimouv yvwoews). This last phrase seemed 
to suggest a reference to Marcion, and is so taken 
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still by Harnack, who regards the verse as a later 
interpolation ; and the Fathers were accustomed to 
hold that the expressions concerning ‘ genealogies’ 
referred to Valentinian and other theories of 
emanations, while the prohibition of marriage 
suggested Encratite doctrine. But none of these 
allusions were really necessary, and the expression 
‘Jewish fables’ (Tit 1!) shows that we cannot be 
dealing with the anti-Jewish Gnosticism of the 
2nd cent. Lightfoot sees a development of the 
Colossian heresy; and Hort, although his ex- 
planations are in some cases thoroughly convineing, 
perhaps goes too far in banishing all of what we 
should call Gnostic tendencies. 

5. The First Epistle of St. John directly, the 
Gospel indirectly, combat a form of teaching which 
denied that Jesus Christ had come in the flesh 
(L Jn 4'¥), The most common explanation is to 
see in this a refutation of the peculiar form of 
Docetism associated with Cerinthus, with whom 
St. Jolin is connected historically by tradition. 

6. In the Apoc. we have reference to certuin 
NICOLAITANS (wh, see), who are classed by Fathers 
(e.g. Tren. I. xxvi. 3) among heretics, to the teaching 
of one JEZEBEL (wh. see), and to some who knew 
the deep things of Satan (7a Badda rod Naravd), a 
phrase which has a Gnostic ring about it (Lev 
6. 15. 20, 24) | 

7. Inthe Ep. of JUDE and in 2 PETER (wh. see) 
there is a violent polemic against certain Anti- 
nomian tendencies. It has been the custom to 
see here a definite allusion to some of the Anti- 
nomian sects of the2nd cent. Harnack (Chronologie 
der altchristlichen Litteratur, i. 466), for example, 
sees a reference to the Antinomian Gnostic sects 
described by Ireneus. But a careful analysis of 
the languaye of both the Epistles shows that it 
was at any rate primarily practical immorality 
that was in both cases attacked. They are ‘un- 
odly men,’ UT the grace of our God into 
aseiviousness,’ they have ‘ given themselves over to 
fornication’, ‘they are blasphemous in their lan- 
guage,’ they ‘are sensual’ (Jude v.* 7 1 1%), ‘they 
walk after the flesh in the lust of defilement,’ and 
‘despise dominion’ (2 P 2"); to this corresponds 
the statement that they have fallen back into their 
old evil ways (2 P 27-2), and a theoretical basis 
sovums to be given in the disbelief in the Parousia 
which is growing up. Even the expression ‘ deny- 
ing their Master,’ which occurs in both au (Jude 
v.4, 2 P 2?), may mean only denying Him by lives 
unworthy of Him. In any case, even if the 
existence of a theoretical Antinomianism as well 
as practical immorality cannot be entirely denied, 
there are certainly no clearly defined traces of 
later Gnosticism implying the existence of any 
special 2nd cent. sect, and compelling us to place 
the two Epp. in the 2nd century. 

The above are the references, real or supposed, 
to Gnosticism in the NT. <A theory which 
flourished for some time referred them all to 
heresies of the 2nd cent., and signs therefore of 
the late date of the NT writings. This theory 
seems now to be piven up or much modified, as 
may be seen by consulting the various modern 
commentators, and it is really more correct to say 
that the developed Gnostic heresies of the 2nd 
cent, presuppose the NT. Many of the names of 
the Valentinian wons seem derived from the pro- 
logue to St. John’s Gospel. The Gnostics often 
used NT doctrines which they only half under- 
stood, and misapplied biblical texts. But if we 
cannot find what 1s now called Gnosticism in the 
NT, there are signs of the tendencies out of which 
it grew. Even Hort, who shows how much which 
was formerly explained as Gnostic is perfectly 
explicable as Jewish, admits that there are elements 
for which we cannot account, and that the Judaism 
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of the Dispersion is different from the Judaism of 
Palestine. If we put together our data in the NT, 
we notice that to a very large extent it comes from 
Asia Minor. The Colossian Epp., those to Timothy, 
the Apocalypse, Cerinthus, the Ignatian letters, 
are all alike indications of a clearly defined 
tendency. To say that the origin of this is Essene 
influence certainly goes beyond our data, but the 
illustrations given by Lightfoot derived from the 
teaching of the Essenes and ‘lherapeuts are per- 
fectly legitimate as showing that He Judaism of 
the lst cent. was capable of being wlfected by very 
various and extraneous elements. The Jews in 
Phrygia (Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, ii. p. 674) 
were, we know, peculiarly lax, and influenced by 
the surrounding Teng life and thought. The 
preat movements of the 2nd cent., heathen, Jewish, 
and Christian, which arose from the intense 
spiritual earnestness with which Christianity had 
inspired the world, brought into life elements 
that had been working silently ever since the 
unification of the Roman Empire had broken down 
the old national religions, had brought into con- 
tact with one another very different faiths, and 
had turned men’s minds from the political interests, 
which are always tmpossible under a personal 
government, to the problems and questions of 
religion, From this point of view, the embryo 
Gnosticism of the NT takes its proper place in Ate 
history of religious development. 

There are other points of view from which the 
developed Gnosticism of the 2nd cent. affected the 
Bible, mainly the history of the Canon, of Inter- 
pretation, and of the Text. The idea of a CANON 
(wh. see) as a collection of several books was not 
created by Gnosticism, but opposition to that 
movement made the definition of its limit necessary, 
There were collections of sacred writings before 
Marcion, but tne work of Marcion and the ex- 
istence of many apocryphal writings showed the 
necessity of strict definition, Our first recorded 
commentary on any book of Scripture is that of 
Heracleon the Valentinian on St. John. And the 
belief at any rate that heretics mutilated Scripture 
caused careful attention to be paid to the trans- 
mission of the sacred text. Mow fur any of the 
varions readings still existing may be due to 
Gnostic influence is at present an open question. 


LitgeRatuRE.—On Gnosticism generally, by far the best work 
for English readors is Mansel’s Gnostic Heresies, where there la 
a very full discussion of the biblical passages. In ag far ag it 
ig behind modern criticism, it may be supplemented by the 
articles in Smith's Dict. of Christian Biography, where refer- 
ences are given to the special literature. On Biblical Gnosti- 
cism sce esp. Lightfoot ‘On the Colossian Heresy’ in his 
Epistle to the Colossians, and Hort, Judaistic Christianity. 
For special literature on the Bible passages see the articles 
referred to. 


ii, On account of his relation, real or supposed, 
alike to 1 Jn and to developed Gnosticism, 1t will 
be worth while to examine in detail the opinions 
of Cerinthus, so far as these can now be recovered. 
Ile taught in the province of Asia at the end of 
the Ist century. 

I. His Teacnina.—The only method of acquir- 
ing critical information concerning his teaching is 
to distinguish the different sources from which it 
comes. (1) Polycarp (+ 154), acc. to Irenwus (Her. 
I. ill, 4; Eus. HE I. xxviil. 6, IV. xiv. 6), 
related a story of the Apostle John. On going 
into a bath he saw C. there, and immediatel 
rushed out saying, ‘Let us flee lest the bath fall 
on us, for C., the enemy of the truth, is within.’ 
Even if the incident be, as is possible, either 
exaggerated or a myth, it would not have arisen 
so eurly unless there were grounds for bringing the 
two together; the story may therefore be taken ag 
sufficient and conclusive evidence for placing C. at 
the end of the lst cent. The later date implied in 
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less trustworthy authorities (Pscudo-Tertullian, 3, 
etc.) seems simply to have arisen from taking the 
order of Ireniwzus as chronological. 

(2) Irenaeus himself (c. 200) tells us that St. 
John wrote his Gospel to correct the errors of C. 
(Heer. 111. xi. 1). He describes these as follows 
(Her. 1. xxvi. 1). C. taught in Asia; he said that 
the world was not made by the first God, but by a 
Does separate from Him and independent of Him. 

esus was not born from a virgin, but was the son 
of Joseph and Mary like other men, but distin- 
guished by his superiority in justice and prnadence 
and wisdom. After his baptism the Christ de- 
scended on him in the form of a dove, and 
announced the unknown Father. At the end of 
his life the Christ left Jesus, Jesus suffered and 
rose again, the Christ being spiritual remained 
without suffering. 

(3) ‘The common source of the three writers, 
Pseudo-Tertullian (§ 3), Philaster (§ 36), Epiphanius 
(Her, xxviii.), is generally supposed to have been 
an early treatise by Hippolytus (190). The account 
it contains seems to be much less accurate than 
that of Irenmus, The God of the Jews was one of 
the angels who created the world, and who gave 
the law. Christ was a man, the son of Joseph and 
Mary, on whom apparently a power came down. 
C. had Judaistic tendencies. He supported cir- 
cunicision and the Sabbath, and rejected the 
Apostle Paul. He was identified with the opponents 
of the apostles in the Ac, an identification which 
Epiphanins developed at great length. It may be 
noticed that there is an clement of inconsistency in 
this account. Cerinthus is a Judaizer, although 
he puts the God of the Jews in such an inferior 
position. 

(4) In his later treatise (Ref. Omn. Her. vii. 
33, x. 21) Hippolytus (220-230) derives his infor- 
mation from [renens, adding the statement that 
C. was educated in igypt. 

(5) The only other information of importance is 
that of Caius (¢. 200), the Rom. presbyter (ap. us. 
HH we. xxviii.), who ascribes to him a gross 
Chiliasm. There was to be a kingdom of Christ 
upon earth; it was to last 1000 years, and to be a 
time of fleshly indulgence—a perpetual marriage 
feast. This statement is repeated or corroborated 
by Dionysius of Alexandria (ap. us. HE Wi. 
xxviii. 4, 5, VII. xxv. 2-5). 

It is unnecessary to cxamine later writers, who 
all seem merely to combine, or exaggerate, or cor- 
rupt the above accounts. If we examine these in 
detail, we shall notice that there are three quite 
independent traditions. Trenwus has no reference 
to Judaistic views, and Caius alone describes the 
Chiliastic opinions. The account in Irenzus is far 
the clearest and most trustworthy ; to that we may 
add the information of Caius, remembering that 
the repulsive side may very likely be exaggerated. 
How far we can accept Hippolytus I., which 
clearly gives an inaccurate and confused acconnt, 
may be doubtful. 

II. THE CANoN.—A special interest attaches to 
C. in relation to certain books of NT. Caius (doe. 
cit.) makes the following statement concerning 
him: Kypw0os 6 d¢ droxadtipewy ws vrd drogrédov 
peyddou yeypauuévww, reparoroylas nuty, ws de’ dyyéAwr 
aur dederypévas, Yevdduevos drecdye. ‘‘C., the man 
who makes use of revelations purporting to have 
been written by a great apostle, lyingly imposes 
upon us marvellous prodigies which he professes to 
have been shown him by angels.’ Dionysius seems 
to have had this passage in his mind when he states 
that some ascribed the Apoc. to Cerinthus. It is 
doubtful, however, Svhothior the words of Caius 
will bear this meaning. They may mean that 
Cerinthus used forged Apocalypses, or interpreted 
the Apocalypse in his own way, or possibly that he 


was the author of it; and we have other grounds 
for believing that Caius did not accept the book. 
The opinion that C. was the author of the Apoe. 
was also held by some heretics mentioned by 
Philaster (§ 60), and by those whom Epiphanius 
(Heer. li. 3, 4) calls Alogi. This opinion seems to 
have been one invented by those who disliked the 
Apoc. for the support it was supposed to give to 
Chiliastic opinions. Acc. to Epiphanius, these same 
Alogi ascribed to Cerinthus the Gospel of St. John 
—-s statement which is certainly absurd, and looks 
as if it were an exaggeration of the statement in 
Philaster, who says that they reject the Gospel 
but does not say that they ascribe it to C. e 
are also told, if we are to believe Hippolytus L., 
that C. rejected the writings of St. Paul, the Acta 
of the Apostles, and all the Gospels except that 
according to St. Matthew, and that he accepted 
this only in a mutilated form. 

IIT. RELATION vo Sr. JouNn.—As we have seen, 
the most authentic accounts of C. make it quite 
clear that his teaching was Docetic, and that he was 
a contemporary of St. John. If we examine the 
writings traditionally ascribed to the latter, it 
becomes perfectly clear that he had a false teaching 
before him of a Docetie character. These two 
traditions then corroborate one another. ‘The one 
demands an environment which the other supplies ; 
nor does it seem in the least probable that either 
was invented to account for the other. 

It may be further suggested that the developed 
Docetism taught by Cerinthus implies a developed 
theory concerning Christ’s divinity from which it 
was a deviation, and that his heretical teaching con- 
cerning the birth of Christ has all the appearance 
of being developed in opposition to a belief in the 
Virgin birth. 

LATERATURK.— References to ancient authors are given through- 
out the art.; the most useful modern book is prob. that of Hilgen- 
feld, Ketzergeschichte, pp. 411-421; see also Hort, Judarstic 
Christianity, pp. 188-191; Renan, Les Lvangties, p. 417 ff. ; 
Westcott, On the Canon, ch. iv. § 1, and most early Ohurch 
histories. The art. in Smith’s Dict. Chr. Biog. ia uncritical. 

A. C. HEADUAM. 

GO.—The verb to ‘go’ is found in the English 
versions of the Bible in many senses and con- 
structions that have now gone out of use. A 
careful study of its occurrences will repay the 
labour it costs. 

1, With all its freedom of usage there is a pre- 
cision in the movement expressed by ‘go’ which 
we have now lost. If a person ‘runs’ or ‘rides’ 
we how can say that he ‘goes’; but running and 
riding were formerly contrasted with going, which 
was therefore used as we now should use ‘walk.’ 
Thus Chaucer, Knightes Tale, 1351— 


‘That other wher hin list may ryde or go, 
But scen his lady shal be never-mo.’ 


Shaks, Lear, I. iv. 134— 
‘Ride more than thou goest’ ; 


and Tempest, II. ii. 68, ‘As proper & man as ever 
went on four legs.’ So Ascham, Zhe Scholemaster, 
151, ‘I purpose to teach a yong scholer to go, not 
to daunce.’ The use is found as late as Watts, 
Come, Lloly Spirut— 

‘Our souls can neither fly nor go 

To reach immortal joys.’ 
In the earlier versions this meaning is often found. 
Thus Is 40%! aS (1388), ‘But thei that hopen in 
the Lord, schulen chaunge strengthe, thei schulen 
take fetheris as eglis: thei schulen renne, and 
schulen not traucle; thei schulen go, and schulen 
not faile’ (Cov. ‘When they go, ies shal not be 
weery, Gen. ‘they shal walke and not faint,’ so 
AV); Mk 5 Tind., ‘And streyglt the mayden 
arose, and went on her fete’ (so Gen. 1557, but 
1560 ‘walked’ as AV, Gr. wrepterdret); Hos 118 Cov. 
‘1 lerned Ephraim to go.’ The last example has 
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been retained by AV and RV, ‘I taught Ephraim 
to go’ (abana, it., a8 Pusey, ‘I set on his feet’). 
Other examples in AV are Pr 6% ‘Can one go 
upon hot coals, and his feet not be burned ?’ (after 

yc. ‘go on colis,’ vx wn-px, RV ‘walk ’); Is 59° 
‘they have made them crooked paths; whosoever 
roel; therein shall not know peace’ (after Cov. 
‘their wayes are so croked, that who so euer 
goeth therein, knoweth nothinge of peace,’ 775 55 
m3); Jer 10° ‘they must needs be borne, because 
they cannot go’ (Wyc. ‘for thei moun not go,’ 
vy? NSD). See also Jos 184, Pr 4! 672 9%, Mic 2°, 
Mk 12"8 where RV has ‘ walk’ for AV ‘ go.’ 

2. ‘Go’ is sometimes superfluous or nearly so, as 
in Jos 94 ‘They did ee wilily, and went and 
made as if they had been ambassadors’ (11793) 125") ; 
Is 3787 ‘So Sennacherib king of Assyria departed, 
and went and returned, and dwelt at Nineveh’ 
(ay) 75). Somewhat similar is the very frequent 
use of ‘jo’ immediately before some other verb, as 
2 K 16° There came a man up to meet us, and said 
unto us, Go, turn again unto the king that sent 
you.’ Occasionally a pronoun intervenes between 
the verbs, as 1 K 20% Then he said, Go ye, bring 
him,’ In AV the usage is almost confined to the 
imperat., though some other moods occur, as 18 
29% ‘What hast thou found in thy servant... that 
T ney, not go fi¢ht against the enemies of my lord, 
the king?’ (RV ‘go and fight’). Cf. Shaks. 
Handet, 1. v. 132— 

‘And for my own r part, 
Look you, I'll go nea eae 
In these phrases the verb to ‘go’ has no such in- 
dependent meaning as we associate with it, imply- 
ing removal from a place; it expresses no more 
than the setting about the act contained in the 
following verb. And this is often all that it con- 
tains when ‘and’ comes between the two verbs, 
as Dt 31! ‘And Moses wont and spoke these words 
to all Israel’; Ex 2! ‘And there went a man of 
the house of Levi, and took to wife a daughter of 
Levi’; 2 K 37 ‘And he went and sent to Jehosha- 
pub the king of Judah, saying, The king of Moab 
ath rebelled against me’ (see ‘Go to’ below). 
This auxiliary use of ‘go’ is seen also in ex- 
pressions like ‘go childless’ Gn 15? (yy, g2\7 *23y), 
which may mean, however, ‘and I am going hence 
[t.e. to die] childless [lit. ‘naked’],’ as Del., Dillm., 
Spurrell, and RVm); ‘go mourning,’ Job 30% (ap 
mon Xp ‘nopn, Dav. ‘I go blackened, not by the 
sun,’ so RVm); ‘go crouching,’ Sir 12" (ropednrac 
ovykexupus); ‘go gay,’ Bar 6° (rapbdvy diroxdony, 
EV ‘for a virgin that loveth to go gay,’ Giflord 
‘fond of ornament,’ the only occurrence of the Gr. 
word in LXX or NT). Cf. Shaks. Othello, m1. i. 
‘She that was ever fair, and never proud ; 
Had tongue at will, and yet was never loud; 
Never lack’d gold, and yet went never gay.’ 
And Milton, University Carrier, ii. 22— 
‘Ease was his chief disease, and to judge right, 
He di’d for heaviness that his cart went light.’ 
3. To go is often to proceed, advance, make 
pre ress, Whether literally or figuratively, as 
haks. I Henry IV. 1. iii. 292— 
‘No further go in this 
Than I by letters shall direct your course.’ 

In 2 Mac 4 we find the unusual expression (it 
does not occur in Shaks.) ‘a man far gone in 
years,’ which RV retains. The Gr. (xpoBeSnxds 
Thy Muxlay) 1s common enough, the identical phrase 
occurring again in 6", where it is tr’ ‘an aged 
man,’ RV ‘well stricken in years.’ Cf. Gn 24! 
‘And Abraham was old, and well stricken in age,’ 
AVm ‘gone into days.’ But the most important 
use of ‘go’ in this fig. sense is to express the 
rogress of an undertaking, as in 2S 14 ‘And 
avid said unto him, How went the matter?’ 
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(ng29 mornp, lit., as AVm, ‘ What was the thing ?’); 
and To 10° ‘1 will send to thy father, and they 
shall declare unto him how things go with thee’ 
(ra xard oé), Cf. Tind. Prologe to the Pent. of 
1534, ‘ Then go to and reade the storyes of the 
byble for thy a and comforte, and se every 
thinge practysed before thyne eyes: for accordinge 
to those ensamples shall it goo with the and all 
men untill the worldes ende.’ Cf. also Job 8'8 Cov. 
‘Even so goeth it with all them, that forget God,’ 
and Hos 10! Cov. ‘Even so shal it go with you 
(o Bethel) because of youre malicious wickednes.’ 
So Shaks. Winter's Tale, Ill. ii. 218—- 
‘ Howe’er the business goes, you have made fault 
I’ the boldness of your speech.’ 

The idiom is not obsolete; on the contrary, it has 
lately received a further and bolder extension, 
which may be illustrated by the following quota- 
tion from Harper's Magazine, lxxvi. 808, ‘Society 
has invented no infliction equal to a large dinner 
that does not go, as the phrase is. Why it does 
not go when the viands are good and the company 
is bright, is one of the acknowledged mysteries.’ 
More frequently, however, some adverb accom- 

anies ‘go,’ to express the manner of progress. 
n AV we find : (1) Go well, Dt 4° ‘ that it may go 
well with thee’; Heb. 4? 39%, which occurs also 
518 1235. 38 (EV ‘go well with’), 57 6 18 227 (EV ‘be 
well with’); and the similar phrase aio) in 58 
(EV ‘that it may be well with’), 19% (EV ‘go well 
with’). The Eng. phrase occurs also in 2 Ch 12% 
‘in Judah things went well’ (o’3!» o-N97 a9) 5 Pr 11? 
‘When it goeth well with the righteous, the cit 
rejoiceth’ (opty 33); To 127 ‘it shall po well 
with you’ (elphyn tyiv fora, RV ‘ye shall have 
peace’); 14° ‘that it may go well with thee’ (iva 
got xadds 7, RV ‘that it may be well with thee’); 
Sir 13 “Whoso feareth the Lord, it shall go well 
with him at the last’ (r@ PoBoupéry rdv Kipiov ed 
Esra: én’ écxdrwv).* Cf. Shaks. K. John, Ul. iv. 


‘Courage and comfort! all shall yet go well. 
What can go well, when we have run so 111?’ 

(2) Go wl, Job 20% ‘it shall go ill with him that 
is left in his tabernacle,’ so RVin, but RV ‘it shall 
consume that which is left in his tent,’ Dav. ‘it 
shall devour him that is left in his tent’ (Heb. yr 
ap Ty); Ps 106% ‘they angered him also at the 
waters of strife, so that 1t went ill with Moses for 

their sakes’ (517). So Shaks. Cymb. 1. vii. 95— 

‘Doubting things go ill often hurts more 
Than to be sure they do.’ 

(3) Go evil, 1 Ch 7% ‘it went evil with his house 
(smn nyq3p). (4) Go sore, 1S 315 ‘And the battle 
went sore against Saul’ (5x 133m); 1 Ch 10? (339m) 
by). This is Coverdale’s tr"; Wye. 1382, ‘And al 
the charge (1388 ‘ weighte’) of the batay] is turned 
unto Saul,’ and Dou. ‘And the whole weight of the 
battel was turned upon Saul,’ are after the Vulg. 
‘Totumque pondus proelii versum est in Saul’; 
X is more literal, xal Bapiverat 6 wébdeuos emt 
ZaovrA. Cf. Tindale, Works, i. 90, ‘What shall we 
then say to those Scriptures which go so sore upon 
good works?’ (5) Go right, Sir 49° ‘and directed 
them that went right’ (RV ‘and to do good to 
them that directed their ways aright,’ reading xat 
dyabdoat (for AV kal xardpOwee] rovs evOvvovras d50us), 
4. One of the ways by which the verb to ‘go! 
extended its meaning was by accepting ‘went’ as 
its past tense. ‘Went’ was the past tense of the 
verb to ‘wend,’ and had oneinatly but little con- 
nexion with ‘go’ in meaning, as it had none in 
Shy MONEY. ‘or ‘go’ is now the opposite of 
‘come’; but asa river may ‘come winding’ as well 
as ‘go winding,’ it was possible formerly to say 
that it ‘came and went,’ and yet express move- 


* Go well’ occurs in another sense in Pr 8029 ‘There be three 
things which go well’ (KV ‘are stately in their march’). 
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ment in only one direction. Hence we find ‘ went’ 
and even ‘go’ used of a river, where the meanin 
is ‘took its (winding) course.’ Thus Gn 2 ‘An 
a river went out of Eden to water the garden ? (xy; 
LXX éxropeverar, Vulg. ‘egrediebatur,’ Wyc. 1832, 
‘And a flood gede out of the place of delice to 
watre paradis’), Cf. Milton, Lycidas, 103— 


‘Next Camuag, reverend sire, went footing slow.’ 


‘Wend’ has practically gone out of use, and 
‘yode’ the original past tense of ‘go’ is obsolete 
long since, so that ‘ go’ and ‘ went’ serve as present 
and past with the same meaning throughout. 
Before passing from this matter of form, it may 
be well to notice the old-fashioned ‘let us be 

oing’ (Jz 19% ‘Up and let us be going’ apdy “nip; 
itt 2648 dywuev), which would now be called a 
‘Scotticism,’ though RV retains it. The identical 
phrase (éyelpecOe dywuev) tr4 in Mt ‘ Rise, let us be 
going,’ is found in Mk 14%, where AV gives ‘ Rise 
up, let us go,’ but RV ‘ Arise, let us be going,’ as 
in Mt 26%. Again, in Jn 149 we find éyelpeade 
dywuev évredber, Tmt ‘let us be going hence’ proved 
too much for KV; both versions give ‘ Arise, let 
us go hence.’ Another grammatical peculiarity is 
found in Is 155 ‘for by the mounting up of Luhith 
with weeping they shall go it up,’ for ‘go up it,’ 
the object preceding its preposition. Cf. North’s 
Plutarch, Pelopidas, p. 324, ‘Notwithstanding, 
when they came to the hilles, they sought forcibly 
to clime them up.’ 

8. The verb to ‘go’ forms with other words, 
chiefly adverbs, some noteworthy expressions, 

1. to about: This phrase has three clearly dis- 
tinguishable meanings (see ABOUT). (1) ‘Go round,’ 
Jos 6" ‘So the ark of God compassed the city, 
going about it once’ (490); (2) Go from place to 
place,’ as Ac 10% ‘who went about doing good’; 
und (3) ‘set oneself to do,’ ‘attempt,’ as Ac 267) 
‘Yor these causes the Jews cenit me in the 
temple, and went about to kill me.’ The verbs 
tr’ ‘vo about’ with the second meaning are 329 
sdbhabh, lit. ‘turn’ (Jos 165, 1 § 154, 2 K 3%, 2 Ch 
179 23?, Ps 65" [Piel], Ec 2”, Ca 3? [Piel], 3? 67), ada 
hdlak, ‘go’ (Pr 20"), ow shit, ‘wander’ (Nu 118), 
snp sdhar, usually ‘traffic’ (Jer 14°%), pon hdmak, 
‘turn away’ (Jer 317 Hithp.=‘turn hither and 
thither’), mweplayw ‘lead or go round’ (Mt 4% 9%, 
Ac 13"), and &épyoua ‘go through’ or ‘ through- 
out’ (Ac 10"). Cov. uses the same phrase in Job 
2744 ‘Wherfore then do ye go aboute with soch 
vayne wordes’; Ilos 11" ‘Ephraim goeth aboute 
me with lies’ (EV ‘compasscth me’); and Tind. 
in Jn 7} ‘After that, Jesus went about in Galile 
and wolde not go about in Jewry.’ Cf. Shaks. 
Macbeth, 1. iii. 34—~ 

‘The weird sisters, hand {n hand, 

Posters of the sea and land, 

Thus do go about, about.’ 
But the third meaning is the most archaic now. 
It occurs only once in OT, Dt 317 ‘I know their 
imagination which they go about’ (nyy, AVm ‘do,’ 
Driver, ‘worketh’ [the ‘people’ being singular], 
lit. ‘maketh’). In Apocr. once also, 1 Mac 11) 
‘the king of Egypt... went about through deceit 
to get Alexander’s kingdom’ (é¢jrn«, RV ‘sought’). 
In NT seven times, Jn 7* ®, Ac 213!, Ro 108 (¢nréw), 
Ac 267! (meipdouat), 24° (reipdtw), 9% (erixerpéw). 
These verbs all mean to ‘try,’ ‘attempt,’ and are 
so tr4 elsewhere. Thus in Jn 7! 2% ¢yréw is tré 
‘go about,’ but in 7* ‘seek.’ The earlier VSS 
have the phrase ‘go about’ still oftener. Thus in 
Tind. we find it Mt 13” ‘whill ye go aboute to 
wede out the tares’; Mk 127 ‘they went about to 
take him, but they feared the people’; Lk 17% 
‘Whosoever will goo about to save his lyfe shall 
loose it’; Jn 10® ‘Agayne they went aboute to 
take him: but he escaped out of their hondes.’ 
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So Cov. in Job 32% ‘For yf I wolde go aboute to 
please men, 1 knowe not how svone my maker 
wolde take me awaye’; and Rhem. in Lk 1! ‘ Be- 
cause many have gone about to compile a narration 
of the things that have been accomplished among 
us.’ Hooker begins his Eccles. Polity with the 
phrase, ‘He that goeth about to persuade a multi- 
tude, that they are not so well governed as they 
oucht to be, shall never want attentive and favour. 
able hearers.’ And it is common in Shaks., as 
Henry V. iv. i. 212, ‘You may as well go about to 
turn the sun to ice with fanning in his face with a 
peacock’s feather.’ 

2. Go abroad: There are two meanings: (1) ‘Go 
from home,’ ‘go out of doors’; Dt 23! ‘then shall 
he go abroad out of the camp’ (ajH2) pinoy xy). 
So Shaks. JI Henry IV.1. ii. 107, ‘I am glad to see 
your lordship abroad ; I heard say, your lordship 
was sick; I hope, your lordship goes abroad by 
advice.’ (2) ‘Go hither and thither’; Ps 77" 
‘Thine arrows also went abroad’ (325m: ‘went 
hither and thither’—Del., Cheyne; God’s arrows 
being the flashes of lightning) ; Mt 9%, Jn 21° (étép- 
xouat); Lk 5% ‘But so much the more went there 
a fame abroad of him’ (dijpyero). ‘T. Lever 
(Sermons, Arber’s ed. p. 29) uses the phrase more 
boldly, suppressing the verb ‘go’: ‘loke at the 
merchauntes of London, and ye shall se. . . their 
riches muste abrode in the countrey to bie fermes 
out of the handes of worshypfull gentlemen, 
honeste yeomen, and pore laborynge husbandes.’ 

3. Go after: (1) ‘Walk behind’; Jos 33 ‘When 
ye see the ark of the covenant of the Lorp your 
God, and the priests the Levites bearing it, then 
ye shall remove from your place, and go after it’ 
(vqox oneom). (2) ‘Follow’; 2S 20" ‘He that 
ravcueeeh Joab, and he that is for David, let him 
«o after Joab’ (19k, no verb in Heb., RV ‘let him 
follow’). In NT with Gr. drépxouat drlow Mk 1”, 
Jn 12, Jude?; without éricw Lk 17% and with 
ropevouat driow Lk 21°, But especially to follow so 
as to become a votary of, sometimes of J” in OT 
(Jer 2°), but most frequently of ‘other gods,’ the 
Heb. phrase being ‘19x ab7 (Dt 6'* 11% 13? 28'*—the 
Ifeb. phrase occurs also 4° EV ‘follow,’ 8” EV 
‘walk after’—Jer 2% 11!° 25635!5), The same Heb. 
is used of following ‘strangers’ (Jer 2”), ‘lovers’ 
(Hos 2"), and the ‘strange woman’ (Pr 7°); and 
it has a fig. use in Ezk 33! ‘their heart goeth after 
their covetousness’ (RV ‘their gain’). In 1K 118 
the same idea is otherwise expressed, ‘Solomon 

. went not fully after the Lorp’ (‘any xbp xd). 
(3) ‘Pursue’; Jos 8!7 ‘And there was not a man 
left in Ai or Bethel, that went not out after 
Israel’ (“ink xy?), Ezk 9° ‘Go ye after him through the 
city, and smite’ (rqaxway). (4) ‘Seek’; Lk 154 ‘go 
after that which is lost’ (sropeverat érl 7d diroAwréds). 

4, Go again: always=‘ go back’ (see AGAIN), as 
1S 25% ‘So David’s young men turned their way, 
and went again, and came and told him all those 
sayings’ (39, RV ‘and went back’); 2K 4?! 
‘Wherefore he went again to meet him’ (199, RV 
‘he returned’), The Heb. is always 3 ‘turn,’ 
the Gr. émarpégw (Ac 15*), 

5. Go along: The expression occurs Nu 21, Dt 
27, Jos 17’, Jg 118, 18 64,28 36 16%, Jer 41, and 
always stands for the enople verb 97 to ‘go.’ In 
Jos 17’ it is the ‘border’ that is said to ‘go along,’ 
a Heb. idiom taken bodily into the Eng. ; it is 
more frequent as ‘ go out,’ see below. 

6. Go aside: ‘to go to one side.’ (1) Literally, 
Heb. no (Jer 155 § Who shall go aside to ask how 
thou doest?’ RV ‘turn aside’); Gr. dvaywpéw (Ac 
2319 2681), vroxwpéw (Lk 91%), drrépxopat (Ac 435), 
(2) Metaphorically, ‘to go wrong,’ Leb. ayy sdjah 
(Nu §13 10. 20. 29) ap (Dt 28, Ps 14% ‘They are all 
pine aside, they are altogether become filthy’). 

he same idea 1s expressed by the verb alone in 
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Article IX (YY XIN Articles, 1571), ‘man is very 
farre gone from original! righteousness.’ 

71. Go astray: \oth literally and_ figuratively, 
but always the tr® of a simple verb, mostly aya 
‘to err’ (x 234, Ps 588 119/78, Pr 7%, Is 538, Jer 508 
{[Hiph. ‘cause to go astray’), Ezk 141 4410 d%. 15 
482 fer): also ni (Dt 22} “Thou shalt not see thy 
brother’s ox or his sheep go astray, and hide thy- 
self from them,’ o'n33 ‘driven away,’ t.e. parted 
forcibly from the herd through some mishap— 
Driver); 29 (Ps 119% ‘Before [ was afflicted T 
went astray’); ay (Pr 6° and (Lliph.]28!° ‘cause to 
go astray’). In NT always wAavdopa: (Mt 18! 8, 
Ne area tae ka 

In Gn 68 RVin gives ‘in their going agtray they are flesh,’ the 
text being ‘for that he also is flesh.’ The difficulty is with the 
word 072 (Baer O1y3). It has been taken as composed of ¥2 
[= WR3) and 03 ‘also.’ So all the Versions, the Jewish Inter- 
preters, and most, modern expositors, Thus UXX ds 70 lvoe 
aureus expres, Vulg. ‘quia caro est,’ Wyc. ‘for flehs he is,’ Luth, 
‘denn sie sind Fleisch,’ Tind. ‘for they are flesh,’ Cov. ‘for he 
is but flesh also’ (the first version to recognize the 03), Gen. 


‘“hecause he is but flesh,’ Bish., Dou. ‘ because he is flesh,’ Olt. 
‘car aussi ne sont-ily que chair,’ Segond ‘car l’homme n’est que 


chair.’ But ¥ is nowhere else found for Wx in Gn, or even in 
the Pent., and the 03 ‘also’ seems superfluous. Hence some 
modern acholars make the word an inf. of 23Y, and translate 


somewhat as RVin. TDillmann and Kautzsch consider the 
word to be corrupt, and refuse to translate; Ball suggests 


Oy 3 (Lv 2639), and translates ‘owing to their guilt they are 
flesh.’ 


8. Go a warfare: 1Co 9" ‘Who gocth a warfare 
any time at his own charges?’ (rls orpareverar, RV 
‘What soldier ever serveth at his own charges ?’). 
Elsewhere the Gr. verb is tré ‘war’ (2 Co 108, 1 Ti 
18,2 Ti 24, Ja 47, | P 2"), as 1 P 2" Sabstain from 
fleshly lusts, which war against the soul’; except 
Lk 34, where the ptcp. (orparevéduevor) is tra 
‘soldiers. Kor the Ing. phrase (which comes 
from Tind. ‘Who voeth a warfare eny tyme at his 
awne cost?’) cf. ‘Tindale’s Prologe to Leviticus, 
‘For the holy gost is no dome god nor no god that 

oeth a mumminge’; and Defoe, Crusoe (Gold. 
‘reas. ed. p. 555), ‘We then went to consulting 
together what was to be done.’ 

9. Go away: (1) ‘Pass away,’ ‘perish,’ Job 4?! 
‘Doth not their excellency which is in them go 
away ?’ (yo3, RV ‘Is not their tent-cord plucked up 
within them ?’ for the word tr¢ ‘excellency ’ means 
also a ‘cord,’ and the verb means first of all ‘to 
pull up’ a tent-peg or cord, though it thence is 
extended to the meaning ‘break up an encamp- 
ment,’ ‘go away.’ Davidson translates the whole 
verse oi their tent-cord is torn away in them, 
do they not die, and not in wisdum ?’ and remarks 
(Hapos. 11. iv. 279 f.), ‘The striking of the tent is 
a graphic and not uncommon image for the re- 
moval which comes in death’); Jer 64 ‘Woe unto 
us! for the day ygoeth away, for the shadows of 
the evening are stretched ont’ (739, RV ‘declineth’). 
(2) ‘Turn aside from,’ ‘desert,’ Ezk 44! ‘And the 
Levites that are gone away far from me, when 
Tsrael went astray .. . they shall even bear their 
iniquity’ (poy wr, RV ‘that went far from me’); 
Mal 37 ‘Even from the days of your fathers ye 
are gone away from mine ordinances’ (cay, RV 
‘ye have turned aside’); Jn 6 ‘Then Jesus said 
unto the twelve, Will ye uso go away?’ (uh xal 
bweis OéXere brdyev), 12" ‘many of the Jews went 
away, and believed on Jesus’ (irfyor). (3) ‘ Escape,’ 
1S 24 ‘For if a man find his enemy, will he let 
him go well away’ (73% 372 indy), lit. ‘will he 
send him along a prosperous way ?’). 

10. Go a whoring: This strong expression, 
which comes from Tindale (Wyc. has ‘do fornica- 
cioun’), is used to tr. the Heb. verb ayy zdndh, ‘to 
commit fornication,’ when followed by ‘nx ‘after’ 
(Ex 34116) Ly 177 208 Nu 15%, Dt 3116, Jp Q07 
g77- 8) 1 Ch 6%, Ezk 6° 23%, and once in Ex 341%, 


where the vb. is Hiphil, ‘make thy sons goa whor- 
ing after their gods’); also when zdnd is followed 
by }? ‘from?’ (Ps 73% “Thou hast destroyed all 
them that go a whoring from thee’), p ‘with’ 
(Ps 106" “went a whoring with their own inven- 
tions’), non> ‘ from under’ (Hos 472), and 5yp ‘from’ 
(Hos 9'). It is used onee without a prep. follow- 
ing, 2Ch 218 ‘And hast made Judah and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem to go a whoring’ (7}1m)). 
The Heb. phrase is always a figure of speech, and 
expresses ‘the disloyal abandonment of J” for 
other gods’—Driver. It suggests, adds Moore, 
both the sin of unfaithfulness and the sin of 
prostitution, the giving up of oneself, body and 
soul, to other gods. But whether it was a figure 
always, it is hard to say. In view of the fact 
that actual prostitution was not an uncommon 
feature in ancient Semitic cults, Driver thinks the 
original sense not improbably literal. It depends 
upon the date of the origin of the expression. 
Moore believes that it originated with Hosea, 
‘whose own bitter experience with his adulterous 
wife became for him the type of the relations of J” 
and Israel.’ Modern translators try to soften the 
expression: thus Cheyne in Ps 737" ‘every one that 
wantonly deserts thee.’ RV retains, but Amer. 
RV prefers ‘ play the harlot.’ 

11. Go back: Besides the literal sense, notice 
(1) to ‘depart from an engagement or course of 
action,’ Jg 11% ‘IT have opened my mouth unto the 
Lorp, and I cannot go back’ (335 bax xd); Ezk 
2414 *T will not go back, neither will I spare, 
neither will I repent’ (y2ey"x). (2) To ‘decline to 
® worse way,’ Jos 23!%, Job 231, Ps 53% 8018, Jn 6%, 
Cf. Jer 44° Cov. ‘they wente backe to do sacrifice 
and worshipe unto straunge goddes.’ 

12. Go beyond is used in two senses: (1) to ‘go 
outside of,’ ‘pass’; Nu 228 ‘T cannot go beyond 
the word of the LORD my God, to do less or more’ ; 
2413 <T cannot go beyond the commandment (RV 
‘word’) of the Lorn, to do either good or bad of 
mine own mind’ (both 13y4), Cf. Heywood, Works, 
i. 210, ‘Shoomakcr, you goe a little beyond your 
last.’ (2) To ‘overreach,’ 1 Th 4° ‘That no man 
go beyond and defraud his brother’ (7d wh bzep- 
Balvev, RV ‘transgress,’ RVm ‘overreach’). So 
Life of T. Cromwell, tv. v. 120, ‘We must be wary, 
else he’ll yo beyond us’; and Shaks. /fenry VIEL 
IM. ii. 409— 

‘There was the weight that pull’d me down. 

The king has gone beyond me.’ 

13. Go for, t.e. ‘be accounted,’ 18 17! ‘the man 
went ainong men for an old man in the days of 
Sanl’? (oy x3 x2 77, RV ‘was an old man in the 
days of Saul, stricken in years among men’). 

The AV tr® is a bold and apparently an original attempt to 
render the Heb. literally. The nearest form in the previous 
versions is that of the Gen. Bible, ‘this man was taken for an 
olde man in the days of Saul.’ Lut the Heb. will not render so. 
The only literal rendering that the Heb. will stand is, ‘and the 
man in the days of Saul was aged, entered in among men,’— 
which, a8 Driver says, affords no intelligible sense. Two 
suggestions have been made, the one to omit 3, when we get 
simply ‘and the man in the days of Saul was aged among men’ ; 
the other, to change O°W2N3 into O°W3, and translate ‘and the 
man in the days of Saul entered into years.’ The objection to 
the second is that the phrase elsewhere is always D'D'3 NI J), 
and Driver, on the whole, prefers the first. (See Heb. Vext 
of Samuel, p. 108¢.; and a severe criticism by Jennings and 
Lowe of the RV tr», which they consider to be impossible as 
a rendering of the Massoretic text, in Kapos. 111. il. 63). 

The AV tr, though impossible as a rendering of 
the Heb., is good idiomatic English. Thus Sidney, 
Arcadia, p- 10, ‘But because a pleasant fellow of 
my acquaintance set forth her praises in verse, I 
will only repeat them, and spare mine owne 
tongue, since she goes for a woman’; and Shaks, 
Macbeth, Ul. i. 92— 


‘We are inen, my liege. 
Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men.’ 


O Cromwell, 
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14. Go forth: Among other expressions (see 
ForTH) notice especially ‘motion away from a 
given spot,’ in Lk 8 ‘And that which fell among 
thorns are they, which, when they have heard, go 
forth’ (xopevduevor, RV ‘as they go on their way’). 
Cf. Lk 58 Rhem. ‘Which when Simon Peter did 
see, he fel downe at Jesus knecs, saying, Goe forth 
from me, because I am a sinful man, O Lord.’ 

15. Go forward—see under FoRWARD. 

16. Go hard=‘ go close,’ Jg 9°, see HARD. 

17. Go in and out: This phrase is found in Ac 
12! ‘all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and 
out among us’ (elo7\Oev kal e&HdAOev ep’ Huds), and 
the meaning may be no more than ‘passed his 
time,’ though the ¢¢’ scems to imply leadership, 
whence RVm ‘over us.’ In 9 occurs the fuller 
phrase ‘coming in and going out,’ ‘ And he [Saul] 
was with them coming in and going out at Jeru- 
salem’ (elawopevduevos xal éxropevduevos, RV ‘ going 
in and going out’), whore, again, some more 
definite activity is meant than merely ‘spending 
his time,’ probably something like what is now 
called ‘aggressive work.’ In OT this fuller 
phrase occurs repeatedly (Nu 2721, Dt 288 19 313 
33'8, Jos 1471, 1S 18)% 16 998 2S 375, 1 K 37, 2 K 118 
1977, 1 Ch 27}, 2 Ch 1° 15° 16! 237-8, Ps 1215, Is 378, 
Jer 374, Zec 8°), While always recognized as an 
idiomatic expression for a man’s actwve life, it is 
sometimes clearly used in a more technical sense 
than that. When Moses says (Dt 31°), ‘Iam an 
hundred and twenty years old this day; I can no 
more go out and come in,’ he intimates his failing 
fitness to be Israel’sleader. More distinctly Joshua 
states (Jos 14") that in his 85th year he is still fit 
to be their leader in war: ‘As yet Iam as strong 
this day as [ was in the day that Moses sent me: 
as my strength was then, even so is my strength 
now, for war, both to go out and to come in.’ 
Of David it is said (1S 18%), ‘Saul removed him 
from him, and made him his captain over a thou- 
sand; and he went ont and came in before the 
people,’ where the reference must be to military 
expeditions. Solomon says (1 K 3’), ‘Iam but a 
little child ; I know not how to go out or come in,’ 
and declares his unfitness to be ding. See go out 
below. The phrase ‘go in and out’ occurs in Ex 
3277 in the sense of ‘go to and fro’ (as RV); and 
in Jn 10° ‘by me, if any man enter in, he shall be 
saved, and shall go in and ont, and find pasture’ 
(eloeXevoerat kal eEehevoerat, RV ‘shall go in and go 
out’) as in Ac 1", but figuratively to express the 
liberty of the sons of God. 

18. Go on; (1) Continue a course begun, proceed, 
as in Shaks. Othello, Il. iii. 413— 

‘I do not like the office ; 
But, sith I am entered in this cause 80 far, 


Prick’d to ’t by foolish honesty and love, 
I will go on.’ 


Generally of a journey, Gn 29! ‘Then Jacob went 
on his journey’ ("977 xy, lit. ‘lifted up his feet,’ 
as AVm, RVm); so Ac 10° ‘as they went on 
their journey’ (ddoropotvrwy éxelywy, RV ‘as they 
were on their journey’); Mt 4% ‘And going on 
from thence, he saw other two brethren’ (xpofds 
éexetOev, lit. ‘going forward thence’). In 18 10° 
the simple verb nba ‘to pass on,’ is tr? ‘po on 
forward.’ In Gn 19? 32!, 1S 26% 28% we find the 
fuller expression ‘go on one’s way.’ See Go one’s 
way below. Sometimes the meaning is simply 
‘continue,’ ‘persist,’ as 18 14! ‘the noise that 
was in the host of the Philistines went on and 
increased’ (337 Wa ab, LXX éeropevero ropevdpevos 
kal érd}Oduvey); Ps 68% ‘such an one as goeth on 
still in his trespasses’ (2 3?2n9). In Ezr 5° it is to 
‘advance,’ ‘make progress,’ ‘this work goeth fast 
on and prospereth ’; and in He 6! the phrase is fig. 
‘let us go on unto perfection’ (¢epdyeda, RV ‘ press 
en’). (2) To go to meet an enemy, generally ‘ go 
VOL. Il.—13 
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out,’ Job 397 ‘he goeth on to mect the armed men’ 
(RV ‘he goeth out’). (3) To go forward, towards 
the front, said of the ‘border’ of a territory, Nu 
34% 9, See Go out, below. 

19. Go out: Besides its uses in modern English, 
this phrase has some peculiarly biblical senses, 
which are for the most part due to the freedom with 
which the verb xy: is employed in Hebrew. (1) To 

o from home: Ru 17 ‘I went out full, and the 

ord hath bronght me home again empty’; so 
Adonijah is threatened by Solomon, ‘on the day 
thou poest out, and passest over the brook Kidron, 
thou shalt know for certain that thou shalt surely 
die’; and of Abraham it is said in He 118 ‘ when he 
was called to go out... he went out’ (éeddeir 
. ¢&9dGev); while it is one of the rewards of 
the Christian victor that he will be at home in 
the Church of which he is made a pillar, and 
‘shall go no more out’ (Rev 3” fw od uh eNO 
tm, RV ‘he shall go out thence no more’) In 
2 Ch 187 *T will go out and be a lying spirit in 
the mouth of all his prophets. And the Lord said 
... go out, and do even so’ (in 1K 222 ‘go 
forth, as IV here), the reference is the same as 
in Job 1? 27 ‘So Satan went forth from the pres- 
ence of the Lorb.’ Less definitely, Gn 41 “And 
Joseph went out over all the land of Egypt’; 
2 Ch 194 ‘Jehoshaphat... went out again through 
the people from Beersheba to Mount Ephraim’ 
(a formula during the separation of the king- 
doms for the old ‘from Dan to Beersheba’) ; and 
Ps 81° ‘ This he ordained in Joseph for a testimony 
when he went through the land of Egypt’ (inxya 
ov prox, RV ‘when he went out over the lan 
of Egypt,’ the ref. being apparently, as in AV, to 
Joseph’s administration (Gn_ 41), which is sur- 
prising, seeing that modern English commentators 
almost unanimously find the ref. to be to God). 

The passage is dificult; there are three ways vf taking 
it: (4) The ancient VSS tr. ‘when he (Israel) went out 
from the land of Egypt,’ a9 LXX iv rq iksabely avrdy ix one 
Alyiwrev; Vulg. ‘cum exiret de Terra-Myypti,’ after which 
Wyc. 1888, ‘whanne he gede out of the lond of Egipt,’ and 
Dou. ‘when he came out of the Land of Aegypt’ Gnith the 
marg.‘ The people of Israel signified by Joseph, as Ps 80’); and so 
all the Eng. VSS before AV. But the tr» is quite impossible, the 
by never meaning ix ‘out of,’ or anything approaching that. 
() ‘When he (Joseph, in person) went out over the land of 
cgypt,’ a direct ref. to Gn 4145, which gives no appropriate 
sense. (c)‘ When He (J”) went forth ayainst the land of Eyypt,' 
a reference to the death of the firstborn, and especially to Ex 11% 
‘I will go forth through the midst of Egypt.’ So Del., Perowne, 
Burgess, de Witt, Kirkpatrick, and near y all recent commen- 
tators. Kay thinks that, while the ref. is to God, the special 
language recalls Gn 414%; ag Joseph once went out over the 
land of Egypt to benefit them, so now, since they have for- 

otten their benefactor, Joseph’s God will go out over the 
and in righteous Saale Cheyne believes the present Heb. 
text to be corrupt, and that the VSS exhibit the true text; 
he therefore would render, as (a), ‘when he sabe and Joseph) 
went forth from the land of Egypt.’ So Wellh. (in Haupt) who 
reads byp for by (but is bun ever used simply of leaving 7). 


(2) To spread abroad: 1 Ch 14!” ‘And the fame of 
David went out into all lands’; Est 9* ‘Vor 
Mordecai was great in the king’s house, and his 
fame went out throughout all the provinces’ (q\a, 
RV ‘went forth’). (3) In reference to war, the 
phrase assumes @ highly technical sense, so much 
so that ‘to go out’ standing alone may be under- 
stood to mean ‘to go out to make war.’ Take the 
foll. passages in order: Nu 2223 (the Angel of the 
LORD to Balaam) ‘ behold, I went out to withstand 
thee’; Dt 28% ‘ thou shalt go out one way against 
them, and flee seven ways before them’ ; 

‘Whithersoever they went out, the hand o 
LORD was against them for evil’; Jg 54 ‘ Lorp, 
when thou wentest out of Seir, when thou 
marchedst out of the field of Edom, the earth 
trembled’ (see Moore, who holds the ref. to be to 
the battle just fought) ; 20' «Then all the children 
of Israel went out’; 1S 8” ‘ Nay, but we will have 
a king over us... that our king may judge us, 
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and go out before us, and fight our battles’; 18° 


‘And David went out whithersoever Saul sent him’. 


(RVm ‘went out; whithersoever Saul sent him, he 
behaved himself wisely’); 1 K 2 ‘So the king 
commanded Benaiah the son of Jehoiada; which 
went out and fell upon him [Shimei], that he 
died’; 1 Ch 20' ‘at the time that kings go out’ 
(both VSS add ‘to buttle’ in italics); Is 62! ‘ For 
ye shall not go out with haste, nor go by flight’ ; 
and Am 5° ‘ The city that went out by a thousand 
shall leave an hundred.’ (4) Another half-technical 
sense, which is in danger of being confused with 
the last, is found when ‘go out’ means ‘ go out 
of bondage,’ mostly in reference to the exodus 
from Egypt or to the jubilee release. The chief 
references to the exodus are Ex 12 148, Nu 333, 
Is 114!; to the jubilee release, Ex 219.7, Ly 2578 
$0. 81. 88. 64 9721, the fuller expression ‘go out free’ 
occurring Ex 21% 54; 21 135 refers to the deliver- 
ance from the Syrian oppression ; and Js 55" to the 
return from the Babylonian Captivity, with no 
doubt a fuller entrance into Messianic blessing. 
(5) By & peculiar Heb. idiom the ‘border’ or ‘coast’ 
of a territory is said to ‘go out,’ that is, ‘ proceed 
onward’ to such a place. So frequently in Jos 15. 
16 and elsewhere, the verb xy: being generally 
rendered ‘yo out’ and aby ‘go up.’ But notice 
especially the subst. nxyin denoting the end or ex- 
tremity of a boundary line, generally used in the 
plu. and tr? ‘goings out,’ but ‘outgoings’ in Jos 
17% 18 1§19 1914 22. 29.8) which RV turns into ‘ goings 
out.’ (6) Go out means ‘proceed from’ in Lv 10? 
‘And there went out a fire from the LORD’; 
Jer 21)? ‘lest my fury yo out like fire’ (xyrys); Mk 
6%=Lk 8 ‘And Jesus, immediately knowing in 
himself that virtue had gone out of him’ (ri 
é& avrod divauw éedOoicav); Lk 6!* ‘there went 
virtue out of him and healed them all’ (rap’ avrod 
éfjpxero, RV ‘came forth from him’); 2? ‘And it 
came to pass in those days, that there went out a 
decree from Cesar Augustus’ (é&p\ev). Cf, Jer 44!" 
Cov. ‘what so ever gocth out of oure owne mouth, 
that will we do.’ (7) ‘Go out’ implies religious 
separation in Is 52", Jer 61“, 1 Jn 2! (8) ‘Go out 
of the way’ in Ro 3" means to ‘go astray’ (rdvres 
ééxrAwayv, RV ‘They have all turned aside’). Sce 
go the way, below. 

20. Go to: This obsolete expression, which is 
found 11 times in AV, seems to have been intro- 
duced by Tindale, who uses it in other places, as 
Dt 2% § Gas to and conquere and provoke him to 
batayle’; 2%! ‘poo to and conquere, that thou mayest 
possesse his londe.’ Abbott (Shakespearian Gram- 
mar, p. 122) says that the ‘to’ has an adverbial 
force, asin ‘toand fro’; and as ‘go’ in Elizabethan 
English meant motion generally, not necessarily 
motion geen ‘go to’ meant little more than our 
stimulative ‘come.’ This is practically how Johnson 
explains the phrase—‘ Come, come, take the right 
course,’ spoken sometimes sarcastically, sometimes 
encouragingly. In Shakespeare it is always an 
exclamation, expressing either scorn, as }Vinter’s 
Tale, 1, ii. 182— 

‘Go to, goto! How she holds up the neb, the bill tohim!’; 
or disapproval, as Macbeth, v. i. 51—‘ Go to, go to: 
you have known what you should not’; or merel 
dismissal, as Merry Wives, 1. iv. 165—‘ But, indeed, 
she is given too much to allicholly and musing. 
But for you—well, go to’; or even encouragement, 
Merry Wives, 11. i. 7—‘You are not young, no 
moream I: go to then, there’s sympathy’; always, 
however, mixed with impatience. But if ‘goto’ 
isa mere exclamation in Shaks. and Elizabethan 
English generally, it is often more than that in AV, 
for it must not be forgotten that AV represents a 
much earlier stage of English than its date of 1611. 
There it is (except perhaps in Ja) a verb in the 
imperative, and expresses lively encouragement. 
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This is clearly seen in 2 K 5° ‘And the king of 
Syria said, Go to, go, and I will send a letter unto 
the king of Israel.’ its occurrences are Gn 11° *7 (agy 
voluntative, fr. 37: to grant), 38'° ‘go to, I pray 
thee’ (x37-n99; the only remaining example of 43a, 
Ex 11, was tr4 by Tindale ‘Come on,’ and this was 
retained in subsequent versions); Jg 7° ‘go to, 
proclaim’ (x) xp ‘cry now !’); 2 K 5° ‘ go to, go’ 
(Na 99, lit. ‘go, go in,’ perhaps as Ball, ‘ depart thou 
[thither], enter [the land of Israel]’; L Aciipo 
etseOe) ; Ec 2) “go to now’ (ay7n99); Is 5° ‘And now, 
go to; I will fallout? (DanX RAY HR FAY); Jer 18! 
‘go to, speak’ (xy 7p) ; Ja 43 51 “Go to now’ (“Aye 
viv). Tindale in his exposition of Mt 5%" (Eapos. 
p. 124) has ‘go to and prove it’; and (p. 128) ‘Go 
to, and judge their worker and in the Prologe to 
the Pent. he says, ‘Then go to and reade the 
storyes of the byble for thy lerning and comforte,’ 
where the yarbat (orcs of the expression is always 
manifest. But he even uses ‘went to’ in Nu 11 
‘And the children of Ysrael also went to and wepte 
ond sayde : who shall geve us flesh to eate?’ 

21. Go one’s way; This full phrase sometimes 
represents an srry full expression in the original : 
thus, Gn 32! ‘And Jacob went on his way,’ Heb. 757 
13975, so 192, Nu 243, Jos 2'8 Jg 18%, 1S 118 26% 
2873, Jer 28". But generally (always in NT) it is the 
rendering of a common verb with no adjunct. The 
verbs are dix (Pr 20); yp} (Zee 10%); ad (Gn 129 
1411 1883 2491 955 Ex 187 Jg 19% 4, Neh 8!, Ec 97, 
Dn 12% 33); Baditw (Bar 4); mopevouar (Lk 4% 773 
17, Jn 4, Ac 9'5 215 242): dardyw (Mt 5% 8% 13 2014 
278, Mk 144 Q' 7% 1071-62 114 167, Lk 108, Jn 87! 16° 
188, Rev 16'); and darépyouac (Mt 8 1375 204 225. 23, 
Mk 114 12)*, Lk 8% 19% 224, Jn 4% 11% 4 Ac 9/7, Ja 
1%), Sumetimes what appears to be the plu., but 
may be an old genitive, is used, ‘go your ways.’ 
The phrase is good idiomatic Eng., and is still used 
in Scotland and the north of England, but often it is 
too cumbrous, sometimes sin gular! 80, a8 In Ja 14 
xarevdnoevy kal dredjdvGev, which Mayor translates 
‘just a glance and he is off’ (RV ‘goeth away’). 
AV has a few times rejected it when found in 
earlier versions, as Mk 1” Tind. ‘ And they leeft 
their father Zebede in the shippe with his hyred 
servauntes, and went their waye after him’; Lk 
84 Rhem. ‘And that which fel into thornes, are 
they that have heard, and going their waies, are 
choked with cares.’ Shaks. has it often, as 
Hamlet, U1. i, 132—‘We are arrant knaves all; 
believe none of us. Go thy ways to a nunnery.’ 

22, Go the way: This phrase, which has no con- 
nexion with the preceding, is used both literally 
and figuratively. (1) Ru 1’ ‘and they went on the 
way to return unto the land of Judah (723 ym) ; 
2 K 25 ‘and the ue went the way toward the 
plain’ (azw7 a7 24, RV ‘went by the way of the 
Arabah’), so Jer 394; Jer 31” ‘set thine heart 
toward the highway, even the way which thou 
wentest’ (Az57 y73). (2) Jos 23! ‘And behold, this 
day I am going the way of all the earth’ (nin ‘pix 
pw7>p WIP oYD); sol K 23; Job 16% ‘when a few 
years are come, then I shall go the way whence I 
shall not return’ (77x 3wy-k My). 

J. HASTINGS. 

GOAD.—1. aH (2. without daghesh, cf. 1372 (once) 
and 312%; see Driver, Text of Sam. p. 80, and refer- 
ences there) occurs in a corrupt passage, 1 8 137! ‘ to 
set the goeds,’ A fem. form in plur. absolute is 
found in Ec 12", where we read that the words of 
the wise are as gonads (niss792). 2. 1p9 (Siegfried- 
Stade; Moore thinks %pbp probably the absolute 
form) only in Jg 3%, where Shamgar is said to 
have killed 600 Philistines with an ox-goad (1993 
3232). The goad wasa pole of some 8 ft. in length, 
‘armed at one end with a spike, at the other with 
& chisel-shaped blade for cleaning the plough, and 
on occasion would make a very good substitute for 
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a spear’ (Moore, Judges, 105). See further AGRI- 
CULTURE in vol. i. p. 49°, where the ox-goad is 
fizured, and Schumacher, ‘Der arab, Pflug,’ in 
ZDPYV xii. 160 f. 

In Apocr, ‘goad’ occurs in Sir 38° * How shall 
he become wise that holdeth the plough, that 

lorieth in the shaft of the goad (xévrpov)?? In 
NT ‘coud’ (RVm ‘goads’) is substituted by RV 
for ‘pricks’ of AV in Ac 26" ‘It is hard for 
thee to kick against the goad’ (mpds xévrpa 
Aacriver ; in Ac 9 these words do not belong to the 
true text). The same figure is employed by Greek 
and Latin writers (e.g. Pindar, Pyth. li. 173; 
Aesch. Agam. 1633, Prometh. 323 ; inp, Bacch. 
791; Terence, Phorm, 1. ii. 28). J. A. SELBIE, 


near Jeru- 
of a proper 


GOAH (y3).—An unknown localit 
salen (Jer 31%), LXX gives, instea 
name, ¢€& éx\exrav AlOwy. 


GOAT.— Of the six Heb. words used for the tame 
goat, one signifies the g. generically, and, where the 
context indicates it, the she goat. One is used in 
the mase. and fem. forms to indicate the he g. and 
she g. respectively. Three are used for the he g. 
only. QOne is used in AV for the scapegoat, which 
was prob. no goat at all, and is therefore trans- 
literated in RV ‘azdzél. Beside these there is one 
word which undoubtedly signifies the wild g., 
and another which prob. refers to the same. 

1. we ‘éz, alt, Epipos, capra, hadus, Arab. ma’z, 
fem. ‘wnz. The plu. oxy ‘wzetm signifies the g. gene- 
rically (Ex 12° etc.). In this sense oxy ay (Dt 14%) 
signifies a head or individual of the gouts, ory 19 (J g 
6") a hid of the goats. It is also used for she goats, 
the context showing the meaning (Gn 30 3198 324 
ete.). Ttis also used elliptically for goat’s hair (Ex 
267 etc.). In the sing. (Liv 17%) it sometimes signi- 
fies an individual g., without reference to sex ; at 
others, where the context points out the meaning, a 
she g. (Gu 15°), The Aram, ae ry (Ezr 6) also 
refers to goats generically, and the construct state 
Py ysy signifies She goats of the goats’ (cf. Dn 8® §), 

2. yy sdiir, xluapos, hircus. This word occurs 
freq. in Lv and Nu as the designation of the g. of 
the sin-offering. In its mase. form in construct 
state with oyy it signifies the he g. (Lv 4”), and in 
its fem. myyy sé‘irdh, xluatpa, in construction with 
py, the she g. (Lv 4%). The compound expression 
is in AV rendered ‘a kid of ie roats,’ in RV 
better, simply ‘goat.’ Sd‘ir comes from the root 
“wy saar=shag or rough hair (cf. Arab. sha'r). In 
this sense it is used with v5¥, one of the words for 
he g., to indicate his shugginess, Dn 82 (AV ‘rough 
g., RV ‘rough he g.,’ lit. ‘the he g. the shaggy’). 

3. nAY‘attud, used only in plu. ovnay’atéddim (the 
same as the Arab. ‘atid plu. a'tidah), rpdyo, xprol, 
Xiuapo, Airct. It is tr‘in LXX of Ps 50° xtudpous 
(AV and RV ‘he goats,’), and v.¥ rpdywr (AV and 
RV ‘goats’) It is rendered (Gn 3132) AV 
‘rams, AVm and RV ‘he goats,’ LXX ol rpdyor 
kal ol xptol, as if the translator were uncertain 
which was intended, or meant to indicate that 
both were included, or else read from a different 
text. ‘He goats (‘attvidim, LXX Sdpdxovres) before 
the flocks’ (Jer 50°) signifies 7eaders. ‘Chief ones 
(attéidim, LXX Apkavres) of the earth’ (Is 14°) is 
a metaphorical rendering of he goats, AVm 
‘leaders’ or ‘great Re OREE, RVm he goats. ‘Pun- 
ished the goats’ (RV ‘he goats’), LXX dyvovs 
(Zec 10°) refers to chiefs. 

4. vey gdphir, rpdyos, hircus; wyy voy géphir 
hiizzim, rpd-yos alyav (Dn 88); ovvay eéphirim, 
Xudpous (2 Ch 297, Ezr 8%), Aram. yyy “Yay, xeud- 
pous alyav (Ezr 61”), This word (Aram. and late 
Heb.), from the root xsy g@phar, signifying to leap, 
refers to the he guat alone. It is combined with 
sd'ir. See (2). 


8. win tayish, rpdyos, aries, hircus. The same as 
the Arab. ¢ats, and mans a he goat only (Pr 30). 
Plu. oven téydshim, rpayo (Gn 30° 32%, 2 Ch 174, 
not in LXX). 

6. Sinz ‘azdzél, dromoumaios, caper emissarius, AV 
scapegoat, RV Azazel (Lv 16°), See AZAZEL. 

Goats have always been a large item in the 
wealth of the people of Bible lands. Laban had 
large flocks of goats (Gn 30”:*5), Jacob gave two 
hundred she goats and twenty he goats to Fsau 
(Gn 324), Nabal had a thousand goats (1 S 25%). 
Sheep and goats were kept together in flocks 
(Mt 2582-88), Kids especially were used as food 
(Gn 279, Jg 6 13, Lk 15°). The prohibition 
against ‘secthing a kid in his mother’s milk’ 
(Ex 2319 3425, Dt 147!) may refer to the dish known 
to the Arabs as leben immu, t.e. ‘his mother’s 
milk.’ It consists of meat, stewed in clabber, with 
Onions, mint, and other condiments. It was 
pebeDy not intended to prohibit this savour 

ish altogether, but to prevent the unnatural- 
ness of stewing a kid in its own mother’s milk. 
(For other possible explanations see W. R. Smith, 
RS p, 204 n., and Driver on Dt 14°), A pro- 
vision of a similar kind forbade the taking of a 
hen bird with her brood, or her eggs (Dt 22%). The 
Jews, however, interpret the passave as interdict- 
ing them from this mode of cooking flesh alto- 
gether. Goat's milk was nevertheless much used 
then as now (Pr 2777). Goats were readily convert- 
ible into money (Pr 27%). The‘ bottles’ in which 
wine was kept (Jos 9*, Ps 1198, Mk 2°") were made of 
g. skins. They were made by cutting off the head 
and legs, and drawing the earcase out by the neck, 
and then tying the neck, legs, and vent, and tan- 
ning the skin, with the hairy side out. Goat’s 
hair was used in the construction of the Taber- 
nacle (Ex 267 357 36'4) and for other purposes 
(1S 19!%), Its usually black colour is alluded to 
(Ca 416°), The intractable and mischievous nature 
of the goat is contrasted with the gentle and 
innocent disposition of the sheep (Mt 25°* 8), The 
goat is mentioned in Apoer. (Jth 2!"), 

The goats of Bible lands, Capra mambrica, L., 
have long pendent ears. These are alluded to b 
Am 3" ‘as the shepherd taketh out of the onith 
of the lion two legs, or a piece of an ear.’ 
Some Syrian goats are white or mottled, but 
most of them are black. They are destructive to 
young trees, and are the principal impediment to 
the propagation of forests on the bare mountain 
tops, where they find their favourite pasture. 

Ihe he goat was used as a symbol of the Mace- 
donian empire (Dn 8°). The stately gait of the he 
goat is alluded to (Pr 30°"), 

Two words are used for wild goats :—4. ody 
yeélim. This word occurs in three passages, viz. 
1S 24%, where LAX has for ‘upon the rocks of 
the wild goats,’ él mpdcwrov "Hédaéu, Ps 10418, 
where it has éAdgots, and Job 39!, where for ‘ wild 
goats of the rocks’ it has rpayeAdgwv wérpas. This 
animal is without doubt the ibex. The root dy: 
yaal, to climb, corresponds well with its habits. 

ts Arab. name wall is evidently the same as the 
Hebrew. The animal is also called beden by the 
Arabs, Its scientific name is Cupra beden, Wr ve 
or C. Sinaitica, Ehrh. It is found in the wilder- 
ness on both sides of the Dead Sea, and in Sinai 
and the Syrian Desert. There is an ‘Ain el-wu‘ul, 
fountain of the wild goats, about six hours E, of 


Khareitun. The word wal is used in Pal. for the 
roebuck. The name En-gedi (Arab. ‘Ain-Jidy), 


fountain of the kid, was doubtless given with refer- 
ence to this animal. It is about the size of the 
domestic goat. The horns are from 2} to 3 ft. in 
length, curved almost to a semicircle, and reinforced 
by large rough rings on the front face. Its flesh 
is said to be excellent. It may have been the 
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venison which Isaac asked Esau to bring him 
(Gn 27%), 

rnby: the ‘pleasant roe,’ RV ‘pleasant doe’ 
(Pr 5), is the female ibex, but tr? by LXX ados, 
a foal, Vulg. hinnulus, 

2. Spr aid. This animal is only once men- 
tioned (Dt 145). Possibly épvé, in the LXX render- 
ing of the passage, is the equivalent of ’akké; but 
this is uncertain, as the LAX Eyes only five out 
of the seven animals mentioned in the Hebrew. 
Some suppose it to be the roebuck ; but this animal 
is mentioned in the same list under the name 
yahmir. Others suppose it to be the paseng, 
Capra agagrus, Cuv., the wild original of the 
domestic goat. It is, however, most probably 
another name for the yd@‘él, or a kindred species. 

For Goat's Hair see HAIR; and for Scapegoat 
see AZAZEL, G. E. Post. 


GOB (23, 3'3).—A locality mentioned only in 
25 2181) where David fought the second and 
third of the four battles with the Phil. that are 
there mentioned. Most copies of the LXX have 
Té@ in the first instance (with which agree the 
Syr. and a few Heb. copies), and Pédu in the 
second; while some Hebrew copies have Nob. 
The parallel passage (1 Ch 20*8) locates the first of 
these two battles at Gezer (cf. Jos 10%), and omits 
to mention the place of the second. Certainly 
they were not at Nob, but in the land of the 
Philistines, Wellhausen, followed by Driver and 
Budde, finds Gob also in 258 21!%, where he would 
read 233 129, ‘and they dwelt in Gob,’ instead 
of 233 Say’), ‘and Ishbi-benob.’ (See Wellhausen’s 
or Driver's Sam., ad loc., and Budde’s note in 
Haupt’s O7). W. J. BEECHER. 


GOBLET is found only in Ca 7? ‘Thy navel is 
(like] a round goblet.’ ‘The Heb. term is q38 (prob. 
from a root signifying ‘circular,’ ‘round’), It is 
used in plur, (max) in Kix 24° of the ‘basins’ (Socin, 
Onferbecken) in which Moses collected half of the 
sacrificial blood. In Is 22% (the only other occur- 
rence of the Heb. word) n\saxq °dp is tr? both in AV 
and RV ‘ vessels of cups,’ where ‘ basin-vessels’ 
(Guthe, Bechengeschirr) or ‘bow]-shaped vessels’ 
(Cheyne) would be a more accurate rendering. 
For the Eng. word cf. ‘Annotations to Lk 22’ in 
Rhem. NT, ‘The new Testament is begonne and 
dedicated in his blond in the Chalice, no lesse than 
the old was dedicated, begonne, and ratified in 
that bloud of calves contained in the goblet of 
Moyses.’ J. A. SELBIE. 


GOD (In OT).— 


i. Existence of God. 
ii. AU Ep anre rien, 
iii, Names of God. 
(1) Names expressing the general notion of Deity, 
e.g. El, Elohim. 
2) Descriptive Titles, e.g. El Shaddai, El Elyon. 
¢ Personal name of the God of Israel, Jehovah 
(Yahweh). 
iv. Idea of God in various periods. 
(1) Pre-Mosaic period. 
2) From thre Exodus to the revolution of Jehu. 
‘) Prophetic period. 
4) From the destruction of the State onwards. 


i. EXISTENCE OF GoD.—The OT belonging to 
the historical period, many questions now discussed 
in the history of religion he behind it. It never 
occurred to any writer of the OT to prove or argue 
the existence of God. To do so might well have 
seemed a superfluity, for all prophets and writers 
move amony ideas that presuppose God’s exist- 
ence. Prophecy itself is tlie direct product of His 
influence. The people of Israel in their relations 
and character are His creation. It is not accord- 
ing to the spirit of the ancient world in general to 
deny the existence of God, or to use arguments 


to prove it. The belicf was one natural to the 
human mind and common to all men. Scripture 
does indeed speak of those who say in their heart 
there is no God (Ps 14) 53!) ; but these are the fools, 
that is, the practically ungodly, and their denial is 
not a theoretical or speculative one, but merely 
what may be held to be the expression of their 
manner of life. Even the phrase ‘ there is no God’ 
hardly means that God is not, but that He is not 
present, does not interfere in life; and, counting 
on this absence of God from the world and on 
impunity, men become corrupt and do abominable 
deeds (Vs 14, Job 22!""-), and for their wickedness 
they shall be turned into Sheol, the region of 
separation from God, together with all the nations 
that forget God (Ps 9"). Yet even this forgetful- 
ness of God by the nations is something temporary. 
It is a forgetting only, no obliteration of the 
knowledge of God from the human mind, and 
these nations shall yet remember and turn unto 
the Lord (Ps 2277). 

Again, as Scripture nowhere contemplates men 
as ignorant of the existence of God, 1t nowhere 
depicts the rise or dawn of the idea of His exist- 
ence in men’s minds. In the historical period the 
iden of God’s existence is one of the primary 
thoughts of man; he coimmes possessed of this 
thought to face and observe the world, and his 
conception of God already possessed explains the 
world to him; the world dues not suggest to him 
an idea hitherto strange, that of God's existence. 
And, of course, the bare idea of God’s existence is 
not the primary thought which Scripture supposes 
all men to possess; this abstract conception has 
gathered body about it, namely, a certain circle of 
ideas as to what God is. And with these ideas the 
Hebrew took up his position over-against the 
world. To him God and the world were always 
distinct. God was not involved in the processes 
of nature. These processes were cansed by God, 
but He was distinct from them. ''he Hebrew, 
however, came down from his thonght of God 
upon the world, he did not rise from the world up 
to his thought of God. His thought of God ex- 
plained to him the world, both its existence and 
the course of events upon it; these did not suggest 
to him either the existence or the nature of Gad, 
these being unknown to him, His contemplation 
of nature and providence and the life of man was 
never of the nature of a search after God whom he 
did not know, but always of the nature of a 
recognition of God whom he knew. When the 
singer in Ps 19 says ‘the heavens declare the 
glory of God,’ his meaning is that the glory of God, 
who is and is known and is Creator, may be seen 
reflected on the heavens. But the psalmist only 
saw repeated on the heavens what he already 
carried in his heart. And when in Is 40% J” asks, 
‘To whom then will ye liken me? Lift up your 
eyes on high and behold: Who hath created these 
things? bringing out their hosts by number’— 
it is assumed as known that J” is Creator, and that 
Hlis omnipotence is revealed in the nightly parade 
of Ifis hosts on the sky, not one failing to answer 
the roll call, and the inference is that, with this 
God for their God, Israel cannot despond or be 
faint-hearted — ‘Why sayest thou, O Jacob, My 
way is hid from the or An everlasting God is 
J”, creator of the ends of the earth; He fainteth 
not, neither is weary. He giveth power to the 
faint.’ ‘The passage teaches nothing new or un- 
known ; it recalls what is known, reburnishing the 
consciousness of it, in order to sustain the faith 
and the hopes of the people. There is, however, 
in one or two passages an approximation to some 
of the arguments of Natural Theology. In Ps 945* 
it is said, probably of the excesses of the heathen 
rulers of Israel, ‘They break in pieces thy people, 
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O Lorp. Yet they say, The Lokv doth not see. 
Understand, ye brutish among the people: He that 
planted the ear, shall He not hear? He that formed 
the eye, shall He nut see?’ 

The OT as little thinks of arguing or proving 
that God muy be known as it thinks of arguing 
that He exists. Its position is here avain, so to 
speak, far in front of such an argument. How 
should men think of arguing that God could be 
known when they were persuaded they knew Him, 
when they felt they were in fellowship with Him, 
when their whole mind was filled and aglow with 
the thought of Him, and when His Spirit was 
within them? The peculiarity, however, of the 
OT comes out when the question is raised, How is 
God known? And here the characteristic concep- 
tion of the OT is that of Revelation—if men know 
God, it is because He has made Himself known to 
them. The idea of man reaching to knowledge or 
fellowship of God through his own efforts is foreign 
to the OT. God speaks, He appears: man listens 
and beholds. God brings Himself near to men, 
He enters into a covenant with them, He lays 
commands on them: they receive Him when He 
approaches, accept Lis will and obey His behests. 
Moses and the prophets are nowhere represented 
as thoughtful minds, reflecting on the Unseen and 
ascending to elevated conceptions of Godhead : 
the Unseen manifests itself to them, and they know 
it. God reveals Himself to the patriarchs in 
angelic forms, to Moses in the bush and on the 
mount, to the prophets in the spiritual intuitions 
of their own minds, The form of manifestation 
may change, but the reality remains the same. 
The conviction in the mind of the prophet, that 
God revealed Himself and His word to ae when 
the truth broke upon his mind, was not less vivid 
than that of the patriarch who was visited by 
angelic messenyers when silting at the door of his 
tent, or that of Moses who saw the God of Israel 
inthe mount. This view of God’s self-inanifesta- 
tion, and that He takes the initintive, is the charac- 
teristic conception of the OT. The view may not 
be peculiar tu Israel, for increasing knowledge of 
the Semitic peoples tends to show that on peneral 
questions about Deity, such as His relation to the 
world and to men’s actions, they all thought very 
much ahke; the supremacy of Israel] Jay, not in 
these points, but in the ethical nuture which they 
ascribed to their God, and in the redemptive hopes 
for mankind and the world which owed from this 
conception of His nature. Interesting psychologi- 
cal questions are raised by such visions as that of 
Moses at the bush (Ex 3), that of Jacob at Jabbok 
(Gn 3244), and that of Isaiah in the temple (Is 6). 
Such questions may never be answered, but there 
are two puints not to be lost sight of in estimating 
the OT conception of Revelation. First, though it 
is the OT manner throughout to signalize the 
divine operation alone, and to pass over in silence 
any preparation or co-operation in the mind of 
man, we are entitled and compelled to throw back 
into these ancient histories something of our know- 
ledge of how men’s minds operate now when God is 
moving them. Isaiah’s vision was no doubt pre- 
ceded reflection on the nature of J” and on the 
state of the nation, and the inevitable issue fore- 
cast. And similar reflections must have occupied 
the mind of Moses, along with aspirations in 
regard to himself and his people. These revela- 
tions of God to men were never mere objective 
calls to take a certain place or do a certain duty, 
there was always a personal element in them, the 
were @ crisis in the individual religious life. It 
was this new personal relation to God, which was 
as real in the case of Moses as in that of Isaiah, 
that was the source of the power which such men 
wielded over the masses of their fellow-men. More 


than one commentator has said that Isaiah, ip 
offering a sizpm to Ahaz in the heavens above or 
the depth beneath (Is 7"), was playing a dangerous 
game, and might have been lett in the lurch. It is 
sufficient preliminary answer to say that Isaiah 
did nut think so. But it may be added that there 
was in Isaiah something of that same consciousness 
which expressed itself in Christ when He said, ‘I 
know that thou hearest me always.’ Therefore, 
secondly, the reality of the divine influence must 
be upheld also. The idea of Revelation cannot be 
regarded as a mere Ifebrew conception which, 
translated into modern thought, means nothing 
but the natural operations of the mind in the 
alnere of religion. Such a view leaves unexplained 
the consciousness of the prophets, the contents of 
their prophecies, and the religious hfe which they 
manifested. But, of course, however much the OT 
reposes on the ground that all knowledye of God 
comes from His revealing Himself, and that there 
is such a revelation, it is far from implying that 
this revelation of God is a full display of Him as 
He really is. An exhaustive communication of 
God cannot be made, because the creature cannot 
take it in (Job 117), At the sane tine there is 
no trace inthe OT of the idea that God as revealed 
to men is not God as He really is in Himself, or 
that His revelation of Llimself is meant merely to 
be regulative of human life, while what He is in 
truth remains far away in a transcendental back- 
ground out of which it is impossible for it to ad- 
vance, or into which it is impossible for men to 
penetrate. The revelation God gives of Himself is 
a revelation of Himself as He is in truth, though 
it may be impossible to reveal Himself fully to 
mon. The OF conception of God is that of a 
Person with ethical attributes ; it nowhere specu- 
lates on His physical essence. God is nowhere 
called spirit in the OT; like men, He has we spirit ; 
but spirit never denotes substance, but always 
connotes energy and power, especially life-giving 
power. 

1. ANTHROPOMORPHISMS. — From the earliest 
period when God is spoken of, He is regarded as 
a Person. The word J” is @ personal name. From 
the Exodus downward He is suv spoken of in con- 
emi boray literature: ‘Sing unto the Lorp, for 
he hath triumphed gloriously’ (Ex 157); He is 
one whom men may ‘love’ JE 5*!); He is self- 
conscious, and swears ‘by his holiness’ (Am 4%), 
that is, by His Godhead (Gn 22)%), The idea ex- 
pressed by M. Arnold, that the conception of God 
in Israel was first that of some power external 
to themselves which they neRcaiven in the world, 
a power making for a moral order or identical 
with it, and which they afterwards endowed with 
personality, inverts the OT representation, in 
which God is fully personal from the first, while 
His moral being becomes clearer and more ele- 
vated, or, at least, receives fuller expression. The 
question rather rises whether the very vividness 
with which God’s personality was realized in Israel 
did not infringe upon other conceptions necessary 
to a true idea of God, such as His transcendence 2 
Was He not conceived as a magnified human person 
subject to the limitations of ersonality among 
men? Now, of course, all OM stacsnicnts about 
God are given in the region of practical religious 
life. A theology of the schools where the laws of 
exact thought prevail was unknown in the OT 
period. There may be observed, indeed, the be- 
ginnings of such a theology in the Alexandrian 
translation, and more clearly in the Aramaic ver- 
sions and in Jewish writings of this age. These 
express themselves, in regard to God, in a form 
that seeks to be more severe and exact, using 
circumlocutions for the anthropomorphisims of the 
OT—a fact which indicates that these caused some 
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offence. But in the OT such anthropomorphisms 
are freely used, as we use them still. And their 
use is usually justified by the statement that man 
was made in the image of God. It is possible 
that by some in Israel, just as by some amon 
ourselves, His personality was so vividly realize 
as to obscure or repress some other conceptions 
of Him which also have their rights. But this 
can hardly be charged against the OT. When it 
speaks of the hand, arm, mouth, lips, and eyes of 
God; when He makes bare His holy arm (Is 52”), 
lifts up a signal to the nations (49%), is seen at 
the head of the Medes mustering Lis hosts, and 
His military shout is heard (134), all this is but 
vivid conception of His being, His intelligence, 
His activity and universal power over the nations 
whom He directs. The human is transferred to 
His personality, as it could not but be; it is 
tianatenrel craphically, as could not but happen 
when done by the poetical, vivacious, and power- 
ful phantasy of the people of Israel. The language 
only testifies to the warmth and intensity of the 
religious feelings of the writers. 

Another class of passages deserves attention. 
Goud is said to have walked in the garden in the 
cool of the day (Gin 3°); to have come down to 
sce the tower which men did build (115); to have 
been one of three men who appeared to Abraham, 
and to have eaten that which was set before Him 
(1818); to have wrestled with Jacob (32%), and 
the like. Such passages, in addition to being a 
testimony to the vividness with which God’s per- 
sonality was conceived, are evidence also of the 
religious feeling that God did reveal Himself to 
men, and enter into the closest fellowship with 
them. Different minds may estimate these early 
narratives in different ways. So far as we con- 
sider the experiences, say of Jacob at Jabbok, 
real, we may suppose that with these early men 
a spiritual inipression always reflected itself in an 
accompanying extraordinary physical condition, 
just as among the early prophets the ecstasy was 
usual, while, among the later prophets, though 
still occasional (Is 8''), it became rare. And go far 
as we may consider the details of the description 
due to the narrator, it may be evidence that he 
could not conceive a spiritual experience apart 
from a corresponding physical accompaniment. 
And if early men so felt, it would not be judicious 
to deny that God might use an objective pheno- 
menon, such as the burning bush, as a means of 
awakening the religious mind, just as our Lord 
used IIis miracles as a means of reaching the mind 
of those for whom He performed them. But these 
local manifestations of God never suggest that He 
was locally confined. It has been argued that 
Sinai was the local seat of J” before the Exodus, 
and that it was only later that He was believed 
to have removed to Canaan. In David’s day it 
was certainly believed that Canaan was His ‘in- 
heritance’ (1S 26!°); and the oldest Pent. narrator 
acess of Him ‘coming down’ upon Mount Sinai 
(Ex 194-2°), When the Ark, to which His presence 
was in sume way specially attached, was captured 
hy the Philistines, and Shiloh destroyed, the priests 
continued His worship with all the old ceremonial 
of shewbread and the like at Nob (1S 21%), The 
multitude of altars scattered over the country, 
if they did not suggest the positive idea of His 
ubiquity, suggested, at least, that there was no 
place where He might not let Himself be found, 
and the idea was confirmed by new self-manifesta- 
tions in fresh places, as to Gideon (Jg 6”), to Saul 
(who seems to have built many altars, 1S 14%), 
and to David (28S 24!8), The idea men had of all 
these places was that expressed by Solomon in 
regard to the temple: ‘The heaven of heavens 
cannot contain thee, how much less this house 
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that I have builded’ (1 K 8”). But while God 
was thus present on earth, the tempest or the 
thunderstorm was at the same time a theophany 
in the heavens. Two beliefs characterize the 
Hebrew mind from the beginning: first, the strong 
belief in causation—every change on the face o 
nature, or in the life of men or nations, must be 
due to a cause; and, secondly, the only conceivable 
causality is a personal agent. The unseen power 
under all things, which threw up all changes on 
the face of the world, which gave animation to 
the creature or withdrew it, which moved the 
generations of men upon the earth from the be- 
sinning (Is 41‘), bringing Isracl out of Egypt, the 
*hilistines from Caphtor and the Syrians from 
Kir (Am 97), was the living God. Some pheno- 
mena or events, such as the thunderstorm or the 
dividing of the sea, might be more striking in- 
stances of Ilis operation than others. They were 
miracles, that is, wonders, but they did not diifer 
in kind from the ordinary phenomena of nature, 
from His making the sun to rise and sealing up 
the stars (Job 9’), from Llis clothing the heavens 
with blackness (Is 50°) and making them clear 
again with His breath (Job 26'%). Everything is 
supernatural, that is, direct divine operation. 
The regular alternation of day and night is due 
to J”s covenant with them (Jer 337% *), 

Another class of passages may be referred to. 
The first class cited vividly suggested the person- 
ality of God. The second class added the idea 
that He manifested Himself to men in place and 
circumstance, though with no implication that He 
was locally confined. ‘This third class brings in 
the idea of the moral in His personality. Thus 
Ile repents that He made man (Gn 6°), and also 
of the evil He intended to do (Ex 324); He is 
grieved (Gn 6°), angry (1 K 11%), jealous (Dt 6"), 
gracious (Ps 111*); He loves (lL K 10°), hates (Pr 
6'6), and much more. AJ] the emotions of which 
men are conscious, and all the humen conduet 
corresponding to these emotions, are thrown back 
upon God. Now, it may be true that from another 
point of view God must be held free of all passion, 
and not subject to such change as is implied in 
one emotion succeeding another, Still, this latter 
conception if carried to its just conclusions would 
reduce God to a being not only absolutely unmoral, 
but even impersonal, The religious mind could 
express its relations to God in no other way but 
by attributing to Him a nature similar to its own. 
Scripture is not unaware that this mode of con- 
ception may be pushed too far: ‘The Lord is not 
aman that he should repent’ (18 15”). What is 
of importance, however, in these representations 
of God is the general conception which they 
combine to sugvest, viz. the moral Being of God. 

iii, NAMES OF GoD.—(1) Some names express 
the general notion of Deity, as ’E/, ’Elohim, 
‘God’; (2) others are descriptive titles applied to 
Deity, as Fl Shaddai (AV ‘God Almighty’), ’#7 
‘Elyén, ‘God Most High’; while (3) from the 
Exodus, J” is the personal name of the God of 
Israel. The names El, Elohim, Shaddai, and J" 
are probably all prehistoric, and their meaning 
is very obscure, 

(1) The name El (dx) is the most widely 
distributed of all names for Deity, being used 
in Babylonian, Aramzean, Pheenician, Hebrew, and 
Arabic, particularly southern Arabic. It thus 
belongs to the primitive Shemitic speech before it 
became aradited into dialects, though conceivably 
one or more of the dialects may have retained in 
use the root with which it is connected. (a) It 
has been referred to the Heb. root dx ‘to be 
strong,’ of which it would be the ptcp., meaning 
‘the strong.’* (db) Others have referred it to an 

* Gesenius. 
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Arab. root *u#l, meaning ‘to be in front’ (hence 
awwal, ‘ first’), ‘to govern,’ and assigned to it the 
sense of ‘leader.’* ‘This meaning would be more 
in harmony with other Semitic names for God, 
such as baal, ’adén ‘lord,’ melek ‘king,’ ete. It 
is, however, against such derivations, which should 
give an unchanyeably long é in el, that the first 
vowel is short in Bab. “dw and in Arab., and 
changeable in Heb., as np>y. (c) Some others 
have suggested a root 7x, elther a cognate forin to 
al, ‘to be strong,’ considering the word an abstract 
= ‘power,’ ‘might’ ;t or a word connected with 
prep. -bx ‘unto,’ God being the goal towards which 
men strive.t This last meaning is too abstract 
for a primitive name of Deity, and altogether 
improbable. No plausible derivation of the term 
has been sugvested. In Heb. prose the word is 
usually connected with an epithet, as ‘the living 
God? (‘n 2x), ‘the eternal God,’ ‘God Most High’; 
but in the prophets and poctry it is used alone 
for ‘god’ or ‘God,’ and in a tew cases is found 
in the plur. ‘gods.’ It has maintained its place 
all through the language as well as in other 
dialects in the formation of proper names. 

Elohim is a plur. of which the sing. is aide, 
Aram, ’éldh, Arab. ’ildh (with art. ’alildh=’allah, 
‘God’). The sing. is used in poetry (Ps 18, Dt 32), 
and occasionally in very late prose. It has been 
contended (a) that the sing. is an artificial form 
coined from the plur. Hlohim; and (6) that Elohim 
is really the plur. of e/, formed by inserting 2, 
as occasionally happens. But decidedly against 
(a) is the existence of the similar sing. form in 
Aram. and Arab., which there is no reason to 
suppose late; and against (6) is the fact that it 
is only in plurals of fem. form that there is an 
insertion of A (Syr. plur. shemohin, ‘names,’ cannot 
be held primary, as the word ‘name’ has fem. 

lur. in IIleb. and western Aram.). £7, too, has 
ita own proper plur. ’elim. The attempt to con- 
nect the word with ’elah, ’elon, names of trees,§ 
may be safely neglected. Whether the term 
’éléah be connected with ’ed, and what its meaning 
is, remains uncertain. ‘The use of the plur. Elohim 
is also difficult to explain. The plur. had so ob- 
tained the upper hand in usage that the more 
archaic sing. was confined to pesry, The plur. 
can scarcely be a remnant of polytheism; the 
Shemites did not use the general expression ‘the 
pos for Deity, like Lat. Dit (the Assyr. ‘the 

shtars ’ = ‘ voddesses,’ is like Heb. ‘the Orions’= 

‘constellations,’ Is 13!°); and the suggestion that 
the plur. was first used of the deities of some 
particular locality || is not without its difficulties, 
as usually each locality had only one deity. The 
idea that Elohim expressed the fulness of mights 
or powers contained in God {is too abstract, apart 
from the uncertainty whether the sing. meant 
‘might.’ After all, Ve the plur. may be easi- 
est explained as a plur. of eminence, like ’dddénim, 
bé'alim, ‘lord,’ téraphim (18 19-38), and possibly 
négésim, ‘ruler’ (Is 3). The plur. appears also 
in Ethiopic ’amldk, ‘God’ ianeees sing. malek), and 
in the Amarna letters the plur. ildni, ‘God,’ is 
used in addressing the Egyptian king. 

(2) As is the case with £7 Sat Elohim, the 
meaning of El Shaddai is altogether uncertain. 
Shaddai is probably an epithet, as it qualifies Z/, 
Just as ,Elyon, ‘ Most aad does. e@ name is 
old (Gn 49%), and is said P to have been the 

atriarchal name of God (Gn 17!, Ex 6%). The 
anciful derivation ‘ (="'7 We) ‘the sufficient’ was 

erhaps known to LXX (ixavés, in this sense twice 
in Ru, thrice in Job, once in Ezk), and also the 
sense ‘mighty,’ ‘almighty’ (loxupés, rayroxpdrwp in 
* Néldeke. ¢ Dillmann. t De Lagarde. 
§ Kayser-Marti, AT Theologte, p. 22. 
I W. R. Smith, { Dillmann. 


Job). If derived from 1, the name would not 
mean ‘the Almighty,’ but ‘the destroyer,’ signi- 
fying presumably the storm-god, or possibly the 
scorching sun-god; if from Aram. nw ‘to pour,’ 
it would have the similar sense of the rain-giver.* 
Such derivations have little to recommend them. 
Equally far from probability is the conjecture 
that the word should be read ‘1y ‘my lord’ (Arab. 
sayyeds).t In Heb. shédim means ‘demons’ (Ps 
106°’), and Dt 327 when naming them adds ‘no 
god.’ Such a topsy-turvy of meaning is a triumph 
of etymology. ore recently reference has been 
made to the Assyr. shadu, ‘mountain,’ from root 
‘to be high,’ + with the suggestion that Shaddai 
either means ‘mountain’ (cf. gir, ‘rock,’ as title 
of God) or has the adjectival sense of ‘most 
high.” The most that can be said is that the 
meaning ‘almighty’ has a certain tradition in its 
favour. 

(3) The name Jehovah is also probably an ancient 
name (Gn 4%), thouch at the Exodus it received a 
special meaning by being connected with the Heb. 
verb ‘to be.’ (a) the ronunciation ‘Jehovah’ has 
no pretence to be right. The word ma acquired 
such a sacredness that, in reading, the name 
‘ddéndi, ‘lord,’ was substituted for it;§ hence 
in MSS and prints the vowels of ’ddéndi were 
attached to the letters ma’, and ‘ Jehovah’ (ajm) is 
a contlate form with the consonants of one word 
and the vowels of another, I[t is not older in date 
than the time of the Reformation (1520). (0) The 
contracted forms in which the name_ appears 
suggest that the original form of the word was 7 
yahweh or yahve (a Greek transliteration is laé). 
(c) The occurrence of this name or a similar one 
in Assyr. cannot be regarded as certain. Hommel 
believes he has discovered in western Shemitic a 
divine name 2, ai, or ya (e.g. I-zebel, Jezebel), which 
he considers the original form of the name, the 
Heb. ma being a more modern expansion. The 
last part of his conjecture at any rate cannot be 
considered probable. (d) The word being pre- 
historic, its derivation must remain uncertain. 
It has been connected with Arab. hawa, ‘to blow’ 
or ‘breathe,’ J” being the god who is heard in the 
pe oe a sturin-god ; or with tle verb hawa, 
‘to fall’ (Job 378), in the causative meaning ‘the 
el ’—aenin the lightning-god ; or with Heb. 

yah (old form hawah), ‘to be’ in causative (‘make 
to be’), z.e. ‘the creator,’ or fulfiller of his pro- 
mises; and so on. (e) In Heb. writing of the 
historical period the name is connected with Heb. 
hayah, ‘to be,’ in the imperf. Now with rezard to 
this verb, first, it does not mean ‘ to be’ essentially 
or ontologically, but phenomenally ; and secondly, 
the impf. has not the sense of a present (fam ’) but 
of a fut. (‘will be’). In Ex 3) when Moses de- 
murred to go to Egypt, God assured him, saying, 
Wy MAN 1D (ZAVEN ‘unumdk) ‘1 will be with thee.’ 
When he asked how he should name the God of 
their fathers to the people, he was told aay wWy an 
(envEH ‘Usher ‘knyrm. Again he was bidden 
say, ‘any '‘EHYEA hath sent me unto you’; and 
finally, ‘7° YAHWEH, the God of your fathers, has 
sent me unto you.’ From all this.it seems evident 
that in the view of the writer ’ehyeh and yahweh 
are the same: that God is ’ehyeh, ‘ t will be,’ when 
speaking of Himself, and yahweh, ‘he will be,’ when 
spoken of by others. What He will be is left un- 
expressed—He will be with them, helper, streng- 
thener, deliverer.|| 

The name J” can hardly have been altogether 


* So W. R. Smith. _ _t Néldeke. 

t Frd. Delitzsch, Prolegomena, 95; Hommel, AHT 110. 

§ Ly 2411 ‘blasphemed the name’ is already in LXX ‘named 
the name.’ But as to Jewish interpretation, cf. Dalman, Der 
Gottesname Adonai, 44 ff. 

{ On the word see Driver, ‘The Tetragrammaton’ in Studia 
Biblica, Oxf. 1885. 
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new to Israel before their deliverance. A new 
name would have been in those days a new God. 
The name of the mother of Moses, Yékebed (Ex 6”), 
contains the word, and, if not among the tribes 
generally, the name was probably in use in the 
tribe of ei to which Moses belonged. The view 
(Tiele, Stade) that Moses became acquainted with 
the name among the Midianites, into a priestly 
family of which he had married, has no direct 
support in Heb. tradition. But the people in 
Egypt had, no doubt, connexions with the desert 
ete on the east of them, as the flieht of Moses 
to Midian sugvests. The Kenites, the Midianite 
relatives of Moses, attached themselves to Israel 
(Jg 17° 44). And the Rechabites, who originally 
may also have been Kenites (1 Ch 2°), were fer- 
vent worshippers of J” (2 K 10)5*) and strenuous 
Uc of the severer nomadic ideal of religious 
life as against the corruptions which Isracl’s accept- 
ance of the Canaanite civilization had introduced. 
Moses, too, demanded liberty to yo ‘a three days’ 
journey into the wilderness’ to sacrifice to the 
God of the Hebrews (Ex 3” 58). These things at 
least suggest the question whether the name J” 
was not known also in the Sinaitic peninsula (ef. 
Ex 18", Dt 332%, Jy 54"), 

iv. IDEA OF GOD IN VARIOUS PERIODS.—(1) The 
pre ore period.—It has been made a question 
10w much of the narratives regarding the patri- 
archal ancestors of Israel is history and how much 
legend. The stories were written down probably 
between the middle of the 10th and the middle of 
the 8th centuries, and it has been argued that the 
reflect in the main the religious ideas of this period. 
But the historians (J, E) from whom we have them 
did not invent them, but transcribed them from the 
national consciousness, and they must in any case 
reflect the ideas of an age considerwbly anterior to 
their own date ns literature. The theury that 
names like Abraham and Sarah are those of ex- 
tinct deities is perhaps overcome. But how far the 
wanderings of AGalin. Jacob, and Joseph, and 
their relations with other peoples, reflect tribal 
rather than individual movements, is lable to 
dispute. It is strange that while Edom, Moab, 
and the like have all one eponymous ancestor, 
Israel has three, all most unlike one another. 
Shall we hold them three distinct ideals? Or i 
Abraham the ideal of what Israel should be, afd 
Jacob the type of that which it was? The st bry 
of Jacob and his brother Esau has been reag] as 
reflecting the historical relations of the p oples 
Israel and Edom, and their respective chayfacters, 
If so, the historian who depicted his owr people 
as crafty, unscrupulous, and godly, d their 
bitterest enemy as the careless, nob » natural 
man, was a humorous satirist of the hifrhest rank. 
Historically, however, his satire must bf judged less 
than just to his own people and mor than partial 
to Edom. Abraham appears & p rely personal 
figure. He may be transfigure% by religious 
idealism, but the name must be traditional. 

Apart from the patriarchal hi} stories, sources of 
information for the condition off prehistoric Israel 
might be (1) the religious coniition of the related 
peoples, Edom, Moab and A’mmon, and Ishmael 
or the Arabs; and (2) any etarvivals appearing in 
post-Mosaic Isracl from a IcSwer stage of religion, 
e.g. stone, tree, and foun’tain worship, or rites 
connected with the dead,’ the possible remains of 
ancestor worship. Unfg‘rtunately, our knowledge 
of the peoples related t¢) Israel belongs to a period 
long after the Exody/g, being derived from the 
Bible or inscriptions/” “The assumption that the 
tribes which united/"to form Israel stood at the 
Exodus on the sam, religious plane as these peoples 
has its difficulties/”’ When we consider the eleva- 
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tion at which evg*ntually Israel stood above these 
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nations we hesitate to fix any historical period, 
particularly so comparatively modern a period as 
the Exodus, at which they must have stood on a 
level. However powerful and creative the genius 
of Moses may lave been, he did not create a 
religion, any more than he did a nation, out of 
nothing. It is usually assumed that these small 
peoples, such as Edom and Moab, to which, Israel 
was related, were henotheistic, i.e. worshippers of 
one god to the exclusion of all others. ‘The assump- 
tion seems without foundation. Moa) lad a chief 
god Chemosh, but a nation so polytheistic as 
Assyria had also a chief god, Asshur, ‘and so other 
nations. A composite god, Ashtyt-Chemosh, is 
named on the Moabite Stone; and as it is only in 
S. Arabia that Ashtar (Athtar) is/ mase., the deity 
here allied with Chemosh is probably Astarte. 
Neither is it certain that the Pal of Peor or of 
Meon was Chemosh. Mount /Nebo may also be 
named from the god. Vuriouy deities also appear 
among the Edomites, as Kangh or Kos and Kuzah. 
The personal names Hadad, Yaal-lhanan, Malikram* 
are all theophorous, And/Dusares (Dhimn-shShara, 
‘lord of Shara’) was worshipped at Petra, though 
this may have been later.t And, of course, the 
Arabs in addition to a/number of gods had the 
three great goddesses (the daughters of ’Allah), 
al Ldt (al-idhat, ‘tlfe poddess’ of the sun), al 
‘Uzza (‘the powerful,/ possibly the Venus star), and 
Mantt ( fate,’ ‘forinne,’ rux7, cf. Meni, Is 65"). 
A monolatrous Shentitic people is not discoverable 
in the historic period. ithe territorial position of 
peoples like Moab and Edom exposed them greatly 
to influence from neighbouring nations, The name 
Hadad in Esiom may suggest Aramian influence, 
and Ashtar,in Moab the influence of the Canaanites ; 
but the ogeurrence of the latter name in a royal 
documeny¢ like the inscription of Mesha implies 
that the worship of Ashtar was nutional. If these 
small peoples be supposed to have been originally 
monofatrous, their ieee exhibits a degeneration 
and simovement towards polytheism. While the 
funfdamental ideas of Deity may be presumed to 
have been similar among mnt the Shenitic peoples, 
if they could be ascertained, tle complete difference 
in the divine names current among these small 
nations and in Isracl suggests a prolonged period 
of separate relipious development, and renders any 
comparison of their religion with that of Israel at 
the Exodus barren of results. 

Certain usages are supposed to point to ancestor 
worship &mong the Hebrews, The teraphim, a 
term completely obscure, have usually been con- 
sidered household gods; though household gods 
need not necessarily be images of ancestors. In 
one passage the teraphim appear in a house (18 
19 46) ; in others they are represented as placed in 
temples (Jg 17° 184, Hos 34). Laban calls them 
his ‘gods’ (Gn 31); that they were of human 
form or size can hardly be inferred from 158 19. 
Teraphim are usually coupled with EpHop (wh. 
see), and in Israel were certainly used in uae te 
J” and gaining oracles from }im (ILos 3), thoug 
their use is condemned (1S 15%). Nebuchad- 
nezzar also used them to obtain an oracle from 
his gods (Ezk 217!), That the ‘Elohim’ to which 
the servant was to be brought who desired to 
remain for ever with his master (Ex 21°) was a 
family idol, ~ is wholly improbable from the con- 
text. The practice of cutting off the hair in 
mourning for the dead was probably a softening 
of the former more extravagant custom of tearing 
out the hair.§ The practice seemed perfectly 

* Baethgen, Beitrdige, 11 ff.; Buhl, Gesch. der Edomtter, 47 ff. 

¢ Wellh., Reste2, 49. 

t Schwally, Leben nach dem Toda, 87. 

§ Wellh., Heste2, 182. The pagetse Jer 415 shows that ‘cutting’ 


one's flesh (Lv 1924, Jer 168 475), whatever it ah feet meant, 
was then merely a token of excessive grief. Of. Hos 714, 
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harmless to the prophets (Is 3% 157, Mic 1°), 
though forbidden later (Dt 14', Lv 215); but the 
prohibition may repose on the feeling that the 
rite was characteristic of a religion alien to that 
of J.” If Dt 26'* mean that food was offered to 
the dead, such an offering was not of the nature 
of a sacrifice, but merely an expression of the 
feeling which the mourner strove to cherish that 
the departed were not dead, as appears from a 
multitude of passayes in Arab. poetry. The 
mourner cried to the dead, ‘ Be not far’! though 
he had to anawer himself, ‘Nay, every one that is 
beneath the ground is far’ ! (Hamasa, 373). When 
two friends visited the grave of their comrade, 
and drinking each his cup of wine poured the 
third upon the grave, they only gave their friend 
his share as if he were alive (Ham. 398). There is 
no evidence that the dead were thought dangerous, 
and requiring to be placated by offerings. The 
name ‘Elohim’ bestowed on the spectre of Samuel 
(1S 28") is strange, but the single instance can 
hardly suttice to prove that the dead in general 
were regarded as ‘Elohim’; all other statements 
regarding the dead, the name rephdim piven to 
them, and the fact that the ‘obs twittered and 
muttered and spoke low out of the ieee (Is 8% 
29*), indicate that they were regarded as anything 
but powerful ‘ gods,’ * 

Certain things, such as Jacob's vision at Bethel 
(Gn 28), and names like the ‘Oak of Moreh’ (‘the 
oracle,’ Gn 12%), the ‘Oak of the soothsayers’ 
(Jy 957), have been thought remains of the animistic 
stuye of religion still surviving in the historical 

erlod. Certainly, the names Baal ‘lord,’ Afelek 
Lilk, Milcom ‘king,’ al Lat ‘the goddess,’ all 
show that the stave of promiscuous or general 
animism, if it ever existed, had long been overpast 
by all the Shemitic peoples. But to primitive 
minds the difficulty of realizing a deity apart from 
a local abode or some form would be great, and it 
was natural to localize the god in some fertile 
spot, grove or evergreen tree, or fountain of living 
water, where his beneficent operation was most 
perceptible. Why great or prominent blocks of 
stone should have been regarded as his dwelling- 
place is more obscure. At a later period men 
perhaps invited the presence of the deity by 
erecting pillars, mazzéboth, or artificial trees, 
’ashéra, when the natural objects were not at hand. 
This difficulty of realizing a deity without abode 
and apart from some form explains the use of 
images, particularly when consulting him for an 
oracle, and it explains also the erection of a 
‘house’ for the god. The difficulty was felt all 
through the history of Israel: i$ the Exodus (Ex 
32), in the time of the Judges (Jg 8**- 17°), and 
much later (Is 2°), as it has been felt in large sections 
of the Christian Church. The Ark, to which the 
presence of J” was attached, relieved the difficulty 
without representing J” under any form. Whena 
house was built in which J” was present, the Ark 
lost its significance and disappeared. The Ephod, 
whatever it was [EPHOD], was used when an 
oracle was sought. In David’s days its use was 
held legitimate (1 S 21° 23°), afterwards it dis- 
appears from the legitimate cultus. 
rom the Exodus J's revelation of Himself was 
given, and men’s thoughts of Him suggested through 
the national history. He showed what He was in 
great deeds rather than declared it in words. He 
was less the God of nature than of human history. 
Even when He performed wonders in nature it was 
usually in connexion with the life of the people and 
for moral ends, but in history His hi fier ethical 
attributes and purposes received direct Ulustration. 
Further, His operations being on the stage of Israel’s 


is dou the construction put by Schwally on Jer 167, see 
Giesebrecht, Jerem., and Driver, Deut. 202. ‘ 


national history, were much more conspicuons and 
easily read than they would have been if performed 
in the life of individuals. His deliverance of the 
nation from Egypt revealed His power and redemp- 
tive goodness on a scale that left an impression 
never effaced from the heart of the people. His 
destruction of the nation, predicted by the prophets 
and fulfilled, taught once for all that He was the 
righteous God and moral Ruler of the nations. 
The religious development of Israel is virtually 
a development in the idea of God. As God was 
the only force in the world, particularly in human 
history, when a crisis occurred in history some con- 
ception of God had to be called in to explain it; 
and when mysterious problems arose in the national 
or individual life, the problem was immediately 
reflected back upon God, and became one in regard 
to His nature or action. In Israel the religious 
progress appears in the form of a conflict. And if 
a conflict implies lower elements and conceptions, 
it also implies a higher element which was con- 
scious of the lower, and strove either to eject it or 
transform it. Such a transimuting force existed in 
Israel from the bevinning, producing the results 
which mankind now inherit. This force may be 
identified with the moral in the conception of J”. 
Mere progress in itself does not decide that the 
progress was natural or supernatural. Our con- 
victions in revard to this point will be formed 
rather from our contemplation of the results 
eventually achieved, from contrasting these re- 
sults with those attained anywhere else, and from 
the trust we place in the consciousness of the 
prophets and leaders of Israel who felt that they 
were AnD pe: In a gencral way the religious 
history of Israel may be divided into three periods, 
in each of which the conflict resulted in a clearer 
conception of God, or of J” the God of Israel :-— 
(a) The period from the Exodus to the revolution 
of Jehu.—The revolution of Jehu put its seal on 
the life-work of Elijah; it gave national expression 
to his demand: ‘If J” be God, follow him’ (1 K 
187), To the mass the struggle probably appeared 
an external one between two names, two deities ; 


and it issued in the acceptance of the one. The 
numerical oneness of God was recognized. To 


Elijah and others the question was not one of 
numerical unity only, but also of moral nature. 

(4) The prophetic period.—The conflict resulting 
in the recognition of J” as God alone, at least in 
Israel, was followed by one more inward. Though 
Baal as another than J” was set aside, Baal had 
incorporated himself in J". Now, the conflict 
was not between J” and another, it was an 
internal one between J” and Jehovah-Baal, be- 
tween two conceptions of Him—the popular and 
the prophetic. In the popular conception J” was 
still mainly their national pod, the god of the 
land, giver of its corn and wine, and whose most 
pleasing service was sacrifice and offering; while 
to the “propels He was a purely ethical Being, 
elevated far above the people, the righteous Ruler, 
to whom material oflerings were inappreciable, 
and whose service could be nothing but a righteous 
life. What Proportion existed between the pro- 
phetic party and the more backward popular mass 
cannot be known. The prophets now broke with 
the people as a whole, as they believed J” had 
broken with it and determined to destroy it. In 
earlier times prophets had broken only with par- 
ticular dynasties and threatened them with destruc- 
tion. But there was no difference in principle 
between the earlier and the canonical prophets ; 
the grounds on which J” rejected a dynasty and 
the people were alike moral (1 K 22). A hundred 
yon before the time of the canonical prophets, 

lijah by his words, ‘the children of Israel have 
forsaken thy covenant,’ and by his flight to Horeb, 
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expressed his feeling that the breach was now one 
between J” and the people. Yet the breach was 
not absolute or final. Isaiah’s conception of the 
Remnant appears already in Elijah’s days: ‘I will 
leave me 7U00 men in Israel’ (1 K 19%), The de- 
struction of the state, foretold by the prophets, 
verified the prophetic conception of J”: He was the 
righteous Ruler of the nations. It verified also their 
judgment upon the past religious life of the people. 

(c) From the destruction of the State onward.— 
The prophetic principles regarding J" had been 
conspicuously illustrated in the national history : 
J” was God alone; He was righteous; His nature 
was inscribed in letters of fire across the people’s 
life and experience. But being written on the 
national history, these principles were as yet, 
to the individual mind, rather abstract. They 
were schematic, diagrammatic, seen to be true 


on the So scale and intellectually, hardly yet 
felt to be true in the experience of the indi- 
vidual. They had to be assimilated into the per- 


sonal experience, equated by reflection with the 
condition of the world, the state of the people, the 
life of the individual. The process raise eat 
problems, all of which became problems about 
God. (a) J” was God alone and righteous, yet He 
took no pains to assert Himself against the world. 
Heslept; the throne of the universe seemed vacant ; 
the nations knew Him not, and wrought unchecked 
their cruclties on the earth. (8) So, too, Israel 
was His people; they possessed the truth; His 
cause ail theirs was one; because the eternal 
truth was in their hearts they were righteous as 
against the world, but all appeals to His tribunal 
were vain; their passionate cries that He would 
arise and plead their cause, and their passionate 
hopes, ‘heis near that will justify me,’ only ex- 
jired on the air. (y) And in like manner the 
individual pined away solitary and deserted : 
‘Mine eyes fail while 1 wait for my God’ (Ps 69°). 
More daring spirits like Job rose in rebellion: the 
throne of the world was not vacant, it was filled 
by an Immorality ; the human conscience rose, 
and, proclaiming itself greater than He, deposed 
Him from His seat. ‘The OT closed leaving these 
conflicts still undecided, though not without efforts 
towards a reconciliation. The people found a 
eace in hope and the future, and endured as seeing 
{im who is invisible. The individual spirit, too, 
caught glimpses of a future beyond the borders of 
this life, al in the ecstasy of faith could say, ‘1 
know that [ shall see God.’ A few in their loftiest 
moments were able to bring the reconciliation into 
the present and feel it if not think it. Though J” 
was seen in the world and in events, He was not 
exhausted by them, He stood above them and 
apart. The mind, too, was its own place, it could 
detach itself from its external conditions. And 
thus J” and the soul had fellowship, through no 
medium, spirit with spirit—‘ Nevertheless I am 
continually with thee’ (Ps 737%). 

(2) The Seeadis to the revolution of Jehu.—From 
the Exodus onward J” was the God of Israel. 
People and prophets were at one in this. Israel 
never had any other native God but J”; if. por- 
tions of the people declined to the service of the 
local Baals, J” was always the national God, and a 
conscience within the people constantly recalled 
them to His service. From Losea downwards 
writers are in the habit of stigmatizing the corrupt 
worship of J” at the high places as Baal worship, 
—as no donbt in principle it was,—but prohably 
stric€ idolatry, in the sense of worship of other 
gods than J”, was never very widespread either in 
the north or south, though towards the decline of 
the Judean state various Eastern idolatries were 
practised by some classes of the people. That J” 
was God of Isracl was the faith of all, though the 


faith might mean different things to different 
minds, or among different classes. To some it 
might mean merely that J” was Israel’s national 
God as other peoples had also their gods (Mic 4°) ; 
to others it might mean something higher. A 
Shemitic mind might rise to general conceptions 
very slowly; and while practically J” was the 
only God to him, the theoretical notion that He 
was God alone might not have occurred to him. 
It perhaps needed that internal conflict which 
arose through the slowness of the popular mind, 
and that outward collision with idolatrous nations 
which occurred in the days of the great prophets 
to bring the uy of God to speculative clearness. 
Heb. tradition places the Decalogue at the begin- 
ning of Israel’s national development, and the 
propels by their references to ‘ite moral Torah 
us known to the people from the first, but ‘ for- 
rotten’ by them, appear to follow the tradition. 
Moses is everywhere regarded as a prophet, and 
probably his teaching, hke that of the prophets, 
consisted (apart from his lofty conceptions of God) 
in the main of social and civil ethics. Though the 
first commandment docs not say that J” is God | 
alone, the negative element, ‘Thou shalt have no 
gods before me,’ is without a parallel in the history 
of religions, J” was a jealous God. Why was He 
jealous? Jealousy is the reaction of one’s self- 
consciousness against a wrong done him. What 
was the idea held of J” when it was thought His 
consciousness of Himself would feel other gods 
beside Him intolerable? If the Decalogue be 
Mosaic, there was virtual monotheism in Israel 
since the Exodus, though it might be only among 
the higher minds, and more latent than conscious. 
And that which made J” unique at least, if not 
alone, was His moral being. Writers of all schools 
are agreed that ethical elements entered into the 
conception of J” from the beginning. ‘There wag 
at least on His nature a crescent of light, which 
waxed till it overspread His face, and He was light 
with no darkness at all. When Moses sat judging 
the people, dispensing right and justice in the 
name of their God, it could not but appear to the 
people that He was a God of righteousness. It has 
cen contended that in subsequent history J” some- 
times displayed ‘ unaccountable humours,’ that is, 
inoods of mind and a kind of action not reducible 
under the moral idea. ‘The arguments for this are 
not quite coyent. At all events, Israel entered 
upon national existence with two articles of faith: 
that J” was their God alone, and that in His Being 
He was moral, the impersonation of Right and 
Righteousness. And emotional energy was given 
to these two articles by the consciousness of having 
been redeemed by their God. Behind the people’s 
national life lay the consciousness of redemption 
as much as it lies behind the life of the Christian, 
Israel’s self-consciousness as a nation was 
virtually identical with its consciousness of J”, 
its God. J”, indeed, was all in all, the people 
little else than the medium through which He 
disple ed Himself. The old anthology recording 
Israel’s conflicts with the nations is called ‘The 
Book of the Wars of J’’ (Nu 21). Meroz is 
cursed, because it came not ‘ to the help of J”’ (Jg 
5%), The people’s victories are ‘the righteous 
acts of J”, the righteous acts of His rule in Israel’ 
(Jg 5"). The furore of enthusiasm for J” in the 
song of Deborah reflects back light on the Exodus 
and the work of Moses. The conceptions regard- 
ing J” found in the oldest literature differ little 
from those of the prophetic age and subsequent 
times, except that they are less broadly expressed. 
(«) The dwelling-place of J” was often at least 
conceived as superterrestrial. He ‘came down’ to 
see the tower which men did build (Gn 115), and 
to discover if the wickedness of Sodom corre- 
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sponded to the cry against it (187), and He rained 
fire on the cities of the plain from J” ‘out of 
heaven’ (1974). To Moses He said He had come 
down to save His people (Ex 38). But, though 
heaven was His throne, He manifested Himself 
over all the earth,—to Abraham in Ur and Canaan ; 
to Jacob in Mesopotamia, to whom He also said, 
‘Fear not to go down to Egypt; [ will go down 
with thee’ (Gn 46%); to Moses at Sinai and in 
Egypt; to His people, going before them into 
Canaan (Ex 33"). There, though His presence 
was specially attached to the Ark, He also revealed 
Himself to Joshua as the captain of the Lord’s 
hosts (Jos 5'*), and by His spirit He ruled the 
people, raising uP judges, inspiring Saul and 
avid. (6) As to [fis relation to nature, it is said 
in the oldest Creation narrative that He made 
heaven and earth, and all the creatures, as 
well as man (Gn 2). On the highest scale He 
commands nature, sending a universal flood upon 
the earth, opening the windows of heaven and 
breaking up the fountains of the great deep 
(Gn 7). By some convulsion of nature He ‘ over- 
throws’ the cities of the plain (Gn 19). Before 
Joshua Ile made the sun and moon stand still in 
the sky (Jos 10'?); and at His command the stars 
fight in their courses against Sisera (Jg 5%), All 
earthly and heavenly forces obey Him. He caused 
an east wind to blow, and rolled back the sea 
(Ex 147); He brought locusts on Egypt (10'%), and 
turned the river into blood (7!*) ; He sent hail and 
fire (9%) and darkness (107), In the days of Ahab 
He scourged the land three and a half years with 
a drought (1 K 17}), and in the time of David 
devastated the people with a pestilence (2S 24), 
(c) In the early literature Israel had not yet 
entered greatly into relation with the nations; 
the teaching of Scripture reyarding J’’s rule of the 
nations first appears in the prophets when the 
great Assyrian and Babylonian empires came 
upon the stage of the world’s history. But the 
same conceptions appear in the earlier literature 
asin the later. J” showed His power over Egypt 
when He brought out the people with a high hand, 
slew the firstborn, and overwhelmed the army in 
the sea. He drove out the nations before Israel, 
and gave David his victories over Aram and the 
popes around. In Israel itself He is the Livin 
Gs and Ruler. is angel leads the hosts o 
Joshua and Barak. The government of the people 
is in His hand. When in early times a crisis 
arises, Ile rnises up a judge to save the people ; 
when the old order changes, He elects Sant to the 
throne ; and when the age of conflict is over and 
an era of peaceful development is inaugurated, He 
‘builds an honse’ for David, making his dynasty 
perpetual. Jfuman leaders are but the form in 
which J” clothes His own efliciency, for it is His 
spirit animating them that makes them heroes 
and saviours, such as were the judges and Saul. 
The spirit of J” is J” exercising efhciency. And 
though this efliciency is most visible in the ex- 
ternal rule of the people it operates also in the 
sphere of thought, raising up prophets and Nazir- 
ites. The external and the inward often go hand 
in hand, as when David made Jerusalem the 
spiritual as well as political capital of the king- 
dom, and when prophets of the Lord like Nathan 
and Gad became his advisers. (d) Js rule of the 
world and of His people is moral. For his sin 
Adam forfeited Eden; for their wickedness man- 
kind were drowned by a flood, and the cities of 
the plain overthrown. Ahab’s sin was chastised 
by a drought, and David’s by a pestilence. The 
histories being so greatly public annals, little is 
said of the relation of J” to the individual. But 
such histories as those of Sarah, Rachel, and 
Hannah indicate how closely connected J” was 


thought to be with family life; and such narra- 
tives as the covenants between Jacob and Laban 
(Gn 31**-), Abraham and A bimelech (2122"-), Joshua 
and the Gibeonites (Jos 9), show how He entered 
into the common life of men. That J's treatment 
of the individual was considered moral every where 
appears, e.g. the brethren of Joseph (Gn 4¥?!*-), 
Korah (Nu 16), Achan (Jos 7), Hophri and 
Phinehas (1 S 318), Ahab (1 K 21%), In Ex 3233 J” 
says, ‘Whosoever hath sinned against me, him will 
I blot out of my book.’ And in narrating the death 
of Abimelech, thevery ancient historian says, ‘Thus 
God requited the wickedness of Abimelech which 
he did unto his father’ (Jg 9°: 57), And on reward 
of righteousness, comp. David’s words, 1S 26% 
‘The LorD render to every man his righteousness.’ 
Cf. 2S 2°, 1 K 18%", And, finally, (e) the idea of 
J”’s foresight and predetermination is illustrated 
in the protevangelium (Gn 3" !), in the covenant 
promises to Abraham (Gn 15), in the destinies 
appointed for Jacob and Esau (25° 27878 828), anc 
in the place and character predicted for the children 
of Jacob (Gn 49). 

The earlier part of the period from the Exodus 
to the fall of the house of Omri was a time of 
warfare with external enemics till J” gave His 
people rest under David ; and it has been thought 
that the name ‘J” of Losts,’ or fully, ‘J”, God of 
Hosts’ (nixz¢ ‘tox "), may have arisen during this 
time of conflict—the ‘ hosts’ being those of Israel. 
It is strange that the name is not found in the 
Ifex., appearing in Samuel, and particularly in 
the prophets. It is possible that the title had 
some concrete origin such as is suggested, and 
that it did not originally refer to the hosts of 
heaven, whether stars or angels, nor to the 
general cosmic forces of the universe. In the 
prophets, however, there is certainly no reference 
to the hosts of Israel. Between the time of the 
battle-ery, ‘the sword of the Lord and of Gideon’ 
(Jg 7%), and the words of Isaiah, ‘Ir returnin 
and rest shall ye be saved’ (Is 30), a world ha 
passed away and a new one arisen. The ancient 
name ‘J” of Hosts’ was used as the loftiest 
name for J”, sugvesting His royal majesty and 
infinite power; but in all likelihood the prophets 
used the name as a single title without analyzing 
it, and never asking themselves what the ‘ hosts 
were. J” of Hosts means God of the universe. * 

(3) The Prophetic period.—J” was pre-eminently 
the God of human history, and it was in their 
history that the peo le learned to know Him. 
The stages through which the history ran led the 
people’s thoughts ever more from the external to 
the inward in J”. First, the victories He gave them 
at the Exodus, at the entrance into Canaan, and in 
David’s days, revealed the might of J’. Then, 
their defeats in after days, and the dissolution of 
the state, gave them a sight into His inward being. 
No prophet or writer ever attributed Israel's 
disasters to the might of the nations or their gods ; 
they were due to J” their God Himself. They 
were chastisements, revealing His moral being. 
And finally, in the depression that lay on them 
from the Exile, never uplifted, they learned to 
transcend both history and external conditions, 
and to know J” as a spiritual fellowship. They 
were ever with Him (Ps 73%). They were satisfied 
with His likeness (Ps 17'°); J” was God of the 
spirits of all flesh (Nu 16” 2715), His afflictions 
had already enabled Jeremiah to reach this stage, 
in whom we see prophecy transfigured into piety. 

Under Solomon, teach entered into the circle of 
civilized nations. His father David was a fervent 
Jehovist; fervour was scarcely characteristic of 
himself in any direction. As Ke built houses for 


“See Kautzsch, ZAW, 1886; PRE? ¢@. ‘Zebaoth’; Borchert, 
SK, 1806. 
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the gods of the neighbouring peoples among whom 
he found his wives, he cannot have been a logical 
monotheist. Neither was Ahab this even a 
hundred years later, though there is no evi- 
dence, but the reverse, that he abandoned the 
worship of J”. The century after Solomon wit- 
nessed the complete absorption of the native popu- 
lation; but if Isracl staid the Cunaanites, it 
was in turn conquered by them. It inherited 
their civilization, but the heritaze included a 
levacy of debased moral conceptions and practices. 
J” took possession of the native shrines, and so 
became God of the land; but as He was wor- 
shipped where the BDaals had been before, to many 
IIe might seem not unlike them. The confusion 
was increased by the fact that the name baad, 2.e. 
‘lord,’ was applied to J’”.* Processes had been 
voing on for long of which we have no clear 
account. It was in a way a fortunate thing that 
Ahab introduced the worship of the Tyrian Baal. 
It brought matters to a pass, and awoke men to 
see What was at stuke. The persecution of the J” 
party was no doubt cansed by their opposition, for 
ATA Was no propagandist. Thanel Elijah was 
the spokesman of the party, he had a wide move- 
ment behind him, Obadiah, the chamberlain, hid 
100 prophets of J” in caves (1 K 18*), The dis- 
affection had invaded the army. When the 
people ‘limped between two opinions’ (187), it 
was a struggle between their own convictions and 
the influence of the court. Some indeed, like the 
Rechabites, were more radical, seeing in the Baal 
worship only a feature of the Canaanite civiliza- 
tion accepted by Israel, which they would have 
swept away, returning to the ancient ideal of a 
nomadic life. And Hosea appears to express a 
similar sentiment when he says that J” shall 
allure Israel into the wilderness and give her ler 
vineyards from there (2'15), At last the spirit 
of revolt embodied itself in Jehu, and swept away 
the house of Omri and Baal together. J” stood 
with no rival. It was a great though only an 
external victory. The seene of cenflict now 
changes to the nature of J’ Himself, and the 
conflict is waged by the canonical prophets. 

The prophets tanght nothing new about J’,t 
though, with history as their “Yesson-book, they 
taught many things more clearly. And to many 
who had been blind to J“s operations in the past, 
what they taught may have seemed strange and 
even incredible. Each prophet has some special 
truth about J” to declare, and the truth is per- 
haps a reflection of his own kind of mind. But as 
the separate colours combine to form the pure 
light, all their separate truths unite to reveal the 
full nature of J”, for it takes many human minds 
to make up the divine mind. The prophets, like 
their predecessors, are, first of all, seers; their 
function is to foresee and predict ; their teaching 
about the nature of J” only sustains their pre- 
dictions. The simultaneous rise of four nen such 
as Amos, Hosea, Isainh, and Micah, each inde- 
pendent of all the others, is a mystery. Amos 
says, ‘The Lord God doeth nothing without 
revealing his counsel to his servants the pro- 
phets’ (37). But the revelation was probably in 
some way mediated. Did the prophet’s ear catch 
distant sounds of movements anong the nations, 
unheard by other ears? or was it their thought of 
J”, ever becoming more powerful and engrossing, 
that led them to project the calamitous future ? 
Probably it was eli combined, It is usually 
argued that the prophets reached their mono- 
theism along the line of the ethical conception 


* This may be inferred from the fact that names compounded 
with Baal occur not only in Saul's but in David's family. Cf. 
also Hos 218, 

t See, now, Wellh. Zar. u. Jtid. Geschichte, 110, 
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of J”; from being the Unique One J” became the 
Only One. Possibly their minds moved along 
several lines, The prophets of the 8th cent. do 
not formally declare J” to be God alone, though 
they silently ignore all other gods; it is only in 
the age of Dt and in that of Deutero-Isaiah that 
Js sule Godhead is directly expressed. 

It is now a common-place to say that Amos 
taught that J” is absolute Righteousness, the 
impersonation of the moral idea ; that moral evil 
alone is sin; and that the only service J” desires 
is @ righteous life (though Amos also teaches that 
J” is good and rae eases Qo. 71H) s and that 
Hosea represents J” as unchanging Love, which 
no ingratitude of His people can weary or alienate 
(though Ilosea does not forget the righteousness 
of J”, 2)%); and that to Isaiah J” is the tran- 
seendent Sovereign and universal Lord (though he, 
too, recognizes the fatherly goodness and nurture 
of J”, 1? 5'%-), Isaiah expresses his conception in 
the term ddésh, of which ‘holy’ is a very im- 
perfect rendering. ‘ Holimess’ is not primarily a 
moral quality, it is the expression of Godhead in 
the absolute sense. ‘The Holy One of Israel’ is a 
naradox, meaning that the transcendent God has 

ecome God of Israel, Tsaiah in one thought goes 
beyond his predecessors (but see HOSKA): he insists 
on religiousness—that the consciousness of J“ should 
be ever present in the mind. The want of this 
consciousness, insensibility to the Lerd the King, 
failure to recognize Him in the events of history 
and human life,—this is sin (12). And it is the 
cause of all sin, of the levity of human life (51%), 
and the self-exaltation both of men and nations 
(20% 9? 10), The prophetic ideas form but half 
their teaching, the greater half lies in their own 
life and personal relation to God. Taken as a 
whole, the prophetic teaching amounts to the 
full ethicizing of the conception of J”. And the 
moral is of no nationality 3; it transcends nation- 
ality, and is human. The righteous God is God 
universal, over all, The principles of the human 
economy have at last clearly relleeted themselves 
in the consciousness of the prophets, and human 
history is seen to be @ inoral process, And the 
idea naturally suggested the other idea ot the 
issue of the process, the eschatology, which is the 
realizing of perfect righteousness in the world 
of mankind (Is 1°° 97), ‘The movement of the 
preptcle thought towards universalisin was aided 
xy the entrance of the yreat empires of Assyria 
und Babylon on the stage of history. This gave 
them a new idea, that of the world; it created 
w# new antithesis, J” and the world; and it 
opency a new realm for the rule of the King, 
all the nations of the earth. Universalism is 
most broadly taught in Dentero-Isaiah ; but there 
it is a theological deduction from the unity of 
God. J” is God alone, the first and the last, initi- 
ating all movements and leading them to their 
issue; and His salvation shall be to the ends of 
the earth (49°). Tho loftiest thoughts of God 
expressed in Scripture are found in Job and Deut.- 
Isuiah. In the latter writer all the operations and 
attributes of J” are combined to sustain the faith 
that he is Redeemer of Israel and Saviour of all 
mankind,—His creation of the earth (4518*) and 
man (4258), His call of Israel to be His servant and 
revelation of Himself within it (426 45'%-% 49)-6), 
and its Restoration (497% 50*?),—all these are in 
order that all the ends of the earth may look unto 
Him and be saved (45% 49% 514"), 

(4) From the Exile onwards.—Attributes.—In 
the last period of Israel’s history new conceptions 
of God hardly emerge. The period was rather one 
of assimilation of the prophetic teaching into the 
individual mind and experience. What the pro- 
phets had taught of ‘lie nature of J”, of His 
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purpose, and particularly of the eschatological 
issues of His purpose, formed the subject of re- 
flection, and efforts were made to verify it in 
experience. The efforts, as has been said, raised 
problems which, if they baffled solution, led to a 
more inward knowledge of God (Ps 73'*-), The 

roblems were mainly three: God and the world ; 
bod and Israel His people; and God and the life 
and destiny of the individual (see above). 

Perhaps in this period fuller and more formal 
expression is given to the attributes of God. But 
a detailed account of the divine attributes is of 
little moment or worth. When the idea is reached 
that God is a transcendent moral Person, it is but 
a matter of deduction or analysis to tabulate His 
attributes, for ‘moral’ embraces not only right- 
eousness, but goodness, love, and compassion. In 
earlier times J” revealed His nature in actions 
which illustrated some one of His attributes. The 
very pep aeea ancient passage Ex 345%, in which 
J” proclaimed His name, that is, His whole being, 
left little to be added later: ‘ Jehovah, Jehovah God, 
merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant 
in goodness and truth, forgiving iniquity, and 
transgression, and sin, and that will by no means 
clear the guilty.’ In later times two causes contri- 
buted toa more frequent reference to the attributes 
of God: jirst, the tendency to reflection on His 
nature and on His historical operations, and their 
religious meaning. ‘his tendency appears in Ezk, 
and Deutero-Isaiah, and downwards. ‘The latter 
proney is fond of turning God’s creative and 
listorical acta (43'%) into attributes ; and thus His 
relation to the world as Creator becomes the basis 
and guarantee of His relation to it as Saviour 
(4588-5 cf. the cosmic echristology of St. Paul's 
later Epp.) And, secondly, when the people 
wrestled with their God over their adverse destiny 
and hopes deferred, calling to mind His wonders 
of old (Ps 77", and the historical Pss), and the 
‘sure mercies’ promised to David (Pss 89. 132), 
and appealing to Him not to be far (Ps 22), to 
make no tarrying, but shine forth for their salva- 
tion and stir up His might, they naturally often 
dwell on His attributes, for prayer is mostly 
calling to God’s mind that which He is. Yet, 
however varied the emotions be in these psalms, in 
contents they hardly go beyond the prayers of 
Moses (Ex 82, Nu 1428%) Dt 925), the ethical 
being of J” in combination with His attributes of 
omniscience and omnipresence is very profoundly 
realized by the author of Ps 139. (On special 
points in the various attributes see the separate 
articles). 

The OT can searcely be used as authority for 
the existence of distinctions within the Godhead. 
The use of ‘us’ by the divine speaker (Gn 1% 3” 
11’) is strange, but is perhaps due to His conscious- 
ness of being surrounded by other beings of a 
loftier order than men (Is 6"), Some other things 
are suggestive, if nothing more. The angel of J” 
is at once identical with J” and yet different 
from Him. In Ezk and later prophets there is a 
movement towards hypostatizing the Spirit of God 
(see ANGEL), The ‘word’ of God is sometimes 
spoken of as if it had an objective existence, and 
possessed a native power of realizing itself. The 
‘wisdom’ of God in some passages is no more an 
attribute of God, but a personification of His 
thought. In Pr 8 ‘wisdom’ is God’s world-plan 
or conception, the articulated framework of the 
universe as a moral organism. Its creation is the 
first movement of the divine mind outward. Being 
projected outside of the mind of God, it becomes 
the subject of His own contemplation ; it is ‘ with’ 
God. It is also His architect in creation, for 
creation is only the divine wisdom realizing itself. 
And as one work of creation arises after another 


embodying it, its self-realization is as if it ‘ played ' 
before J”, and this play of self-expression was 
most Joyous in the moral economy of man (ef. 
Jn 1-3) feph 3%, Col V8 '7), Whether the ‘servant 
of the LorD’ be a true being, or only a conception 
personified into a being, he may be defined as the 
word of God incarnated in the seed of Abraham. 
And if even the loftiest Messianic conceptions of the 
OT remain short of the idea that God ‘ became’ 
man, yet in Is 917 J” is manifested in the fulness of 
His being in the Messianic King (cf. chs. 7. 11). 
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A. B, DAVIDSON. 


GOD (IN NT).*—The main object of this art. 
must be to draw in broad outline the doctrine of 
God in the NT, so as to show more particularly 
what new elements are added, and what old 
elements are specially developed or emphasized. 
The details of the subject may be left to the 
special arts., but it is important to mark distinctly 
those points in which N’I' presents an advance 
upon OT. fie 

With this object in view, our inquiry will 
naturally follow some such lines as these— 

I, TENDENCIES OF CONTEMPORARY JUDAISM. 

1. Monisin. 
2. Transcendence. 
8. Particularist Limitationa, 
If. Teacwtng or NT. 
1. Attributes of God. 
(i.) fatherhood. 
ry Love, 
(iii.) Righteousness. 
2. Revelation of God. 
(i.) Through the Son. 
(il.) Through the Holy Ghost. 
8. Distinctions in the Godhead. 
(i The Father and the Son. 
(ii.) The Holy Ghost. 

I. TENDENCIES OF CONTEMPORARY JUDAISM.— 
It is impossible not to be impressed by the intense 
and passionate loyalty of Jews to the idea of God 
as they conceived that it had been handed down to 
them, The repudiation of idolatry could not have 
been more complete. It was this uncompromisin 
monotheism which formed at once the largest anc 
the purest element in the antipathy which the Jews 
felt for the heathen world, and in their impatience 
of its domination. The well-known instance of 
Caligula’s attempt to set up his statue in the 
temple shows how the whole nation was stirred 
to its depths by the threat of such a sacrilege 
(Philo, Leg. ad Gatum, 8§ 32-43; Jos. Ant, XVII. 
viii, 2-9, BJ mu. x. 1-3). And smaller incidents, 
like the hewing down of the poner eagle from 
the gate of the temple under Herod (Ant. XvIL. 
vi. 2, BJ 1. xxxiii. 2-4), and that of Pilate and the 
shields (Ané. XVUL iii, 1, BJ 11. ix. 2,3; Philo, ad 
G. § 38), illustrate the jealousy with which the 
slightest approach of heathen profanation was 
resisted. ae 

Christian apologists have often done scant justice 
to the intensity of this faith, which was utterl 
disinterested and capable of magnificent  self- 

“ The writer of this portion of the art. very much regrets that 


he has not had the advantage of seeing the previous portion 
before writing. 
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sacrifice. Those who believe most firmly that 
the Christian creed is an advance upon it are yet 
bound to recognize that it formed the base, broad 
and deep, on which that creed has been built. 
Judaism with all its faults and with all its cor- 
ruptions was yet the religion of the Chosen People. 
However imperfectly it embodies the lea ing 
principles of Psalinists and Prophets, it yet hac 
those principles behind it. It made great mistakes 
in the estimate and in the interpretation of its own 
yast, but these very mistakes would seem to have 

een honest, and in the first instance at least mis- 
takes of the head rather than of the heart. 

A Christian cannot afford to misjudge or under- 
value the better elements in Judaism, even in that 
branch of Judaism which rejected Christianity. 
At the same time he cannot help seeing certain 
weak points in nee atte in which it demanded 
improvement, and which it has been one of the 
vreat results of the coming of Christ to improve. 
This holds good even of one of its best features, 
its doctrine of God. And that in three respects. 

1 Monitsm.—It was of the essence of the Jews’ 
belief that God is Qne. The Jew repeated suet! 
every day the words of Dt 64 ‘Hear, O Israel, J” 
our God is one J”.’ A stress was laid on ‘one’ to 
mark the contrast to the gods of the heathen. 
And it is said that Rabbi Akiba died his martyr’s 
death with this word ‘one’ on his lips (Weber, 
Jud. Theol.? § 31, p. 151). Our Lord, as we know, 
took the same text as a starting-point of His 
own teaching (Mk 12%), And yet, after all, it 
expresses, or was apt to express, in the mouth of 
a Jew a rigid abstract idea of Oneness. The Jews 
appealed to it at a later date against the Christian 
ductrine of the Trinity. And it did for them 
exclude the deeper truth contained in that doctrine 
—the truth that God is not a mere Monad, self- 
centred and self-absorbed, without scope for the 
exercise of the highest affections within itself, but 
a Monad so distributed as it were within itself as 
to adinit of a perfect interchange and reciprocity 
of those affections which can exist only as between 
persons. On this side the Jewish monotheism 
could not help being bare and dry and inadequate 
tu the true richness and fulness of Deity. 

The passages of OT in which the plural is used in reference 
to the divine action led the Jews to inake some sinall approach 
towards the Christian conception by the idea of an ‘upper or 
celestial familia or tribunal’ (Taylor on J’irke Aboth, ii. 2). 
Taylor quotes Sanhed. 38); ‘The Holy One, blessed is He, does 
nothing without consulting the familia superna, for it is said 
(Dn 417), “This matter is by the decree of the watchers, and the 
demand by the word of the holy ones.”’ 

2. TRANSCENDENCE,—At the time of which we 
mre speaking there was a marked and widespread 
tendency in the higher minds to widen the chasm 
between God and the world. Philosophy was 
straining after a conception of the Supreme Good or 
the Supreme Being as transcending the conditions 
of finite existence (od« otelas dvros rod dyadob, ddN’ Ere 
créxewa THs ovslas mpecBela Kal Suvdwer vrepéxovros, 
Plato, J@ep. 609 1B). This was especially charac- 
teristic of Plvtonism, which contributed so much 
to the thought of Philo. And a like effort might 
be seen in the Oriental religions which were in 
contact with Judaism on another side. It may 
not be easy to say how far the movement in 
Judaism itself was sympathetic to these influences 
and how far it was internal and spontaneous; but 
that there was such a movement is evident. 

(a) Names of God.—OQOne marked indication of it 
is the treatment of the divine names. The great 
covenant name Jehovah (Juhweh) was considered 
too sacred to be pronounced aloud except in the 
temple (Schiirer, GJV ii. 241, 381; Eng. tr. 
Ir. i. 296, ii. 82). Besides the common substitution 
of Adonat or Hlohim in reading, a number of 
paraphrases were in use, all prompted by the 


instinct of reverence: ‘ Heaven,’ ‘ Place,’ or ‘Space’ 
(6 réros in Philo), ‘the Name,’ ‘the Holy One, 
blessed is He’ foes on Pirke Aboth, iv. 7). In 
Greek the usual substitute was Kupcos. This con- 
veyed, of course, indirectly the full connotation of 
J”; directly, it gave prominence to the idea of 
sovereignty. This idea meets us in a great 
variety of forms: ‘God, King, Lord of the world’; 
‘Lord of all,’ ‘God, Lord of heaven,’ ‘ Lord of the 
whole creation of the heaven,’ ‘ Lord of lords, of the 
mighty, of the rulers,’ dominator dominus (8 or 9 
times in 2 Es); ‘Great King,’ ‘King of kings,’ 
‘King on the lofty throne’; ‘ Lord of judgment, of 
righteousness,’ deus, dominus omnipotens. In 
close connexion with the sovereignty of God is 
His majesty: ‘the Great One,’ ‘ the Great Glory,’ 
‘the Holy and Great One,’ ‘the Honoured and 
Glorious One,’ ‘the Mighty Sa aed fortisst- 
mus (esp. in2 Esand Apoc. Bar). Less frequent is 
the idea of creation as an attribute of God (Enoch 
81594", Assump. Mos, 101°), and that of eternity 
(Enoch 25° 758, Assuinp. Mos. 107; ef. Cheyne on 
Is 40°). After the simple titles Oeds and Kupios, 
probably the commonest in the Hterature of this 
period is ‘ Most High’ (tfroros, altissimus, excelsus, 
évy bloras karoxav: on this title cf. Cheyne, Lamp. 
Lect. p. 83f.). We may take this as the most 
direct ee rreeeen of the idea which we call 
‘ transcendence.’ 


On the names of God the reader may consult the excellent 
indexes in Charles, Book of Enoch and Assump. of Aloses, and 
Bensly-James, Pourth Bk. of Ezra. There is less material in 
Pes of Sol and Test. of X11. Patriarchs. A list of the divine names 
in the earlier part of the Talmud is given in an essay by Low, 
Gesamin, Schr, 1. 177-186 (Schtirer, L7'AZ, 1891, col. 275). 


(6) Lemoval of Anthropomorphisms.—The older 
forms of Judaism are well represented in the 
Targums. In these the growing conception of the 
transcendence of God is clearly marked. The 
simple anthropomorphisms which are so common 
in OT are paraphrased away. The ground is cut 
from under them at the outset, as the creation of 
man in the likeness of God (Gn 1*) is changed into 
his creation in the likeness of the ministering 
angels. God is represented as taking counsel with 
the angels, and crenting man in theirimage. In pur- 
suance of this tendency, where God is represented 
as ‘coming down,’ as seeing and hearing, etec., we 
find substituted the vaguer expressions, ‘God 
revealed Himself,’ ‘it was revealed before God.’ 
When we are told in Gn 18° that Abraham’s 
heavenly visitants ‘ate’ what was sect before them, 
the later (though in this case not the oldest) 
Targum paraphrases ‘it seemed to him as though 
they ate’; and in like manner in the case of Lot 
(Gn 19%), Even the ascription to God of inental 
acts, such as ‘knowledge’ (Gn 3°, Ex 3!) or 
‘intending’ (Gn 50%), is avoided, and that in the 
older ‘Targum of QOnkelos. Other expressions 
which attribute to God the conditions and even the 
passions of man are removed (e.g. the ‘man of 
war’ in Ex 15%), anger (Ix 158, Ps 10°), repentance 
(Ex 32"), Along with these changes go a number 
of others, the object of which is to spiritualize the 
realistic descriptions of the intercourse between 
God and man. 1n this way even Jacob’s wrestling 
and Moses’ speaking with God ‘face to face’ 
disappear ; and in laces where God and man are, 
as it were, bracketed together a distinction is 
introduced, e.g. Ex 145! ‘[the people] believed in 
the LORD and in his servant oses’ becomes 
‘believed in the Lorp and in the prophecy of 
Moses’; Nu 21*-7 ‘[the people) spake against God 
and against Moses’ becomes ‘murmured before 
J” and disputed with Moses’ (Weber, Jud. Theol.? 
pp. 154-157). 

The Greek version of OT (Sept.) is several 
centuries older than the written Targums as they 
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have come down to us. And there, too, a very 
similar set of changes may be noted. There, too, 
we find paraphrases for God’s ‘repenting,’ fur the 
descriptions of God as seen, for ‘the LorD is a 
man of war’ (Drummond, PAilo Judeus, i. 158 f.), 
The fragments quoted by Clem. Alex. and Euseb. 
show that one of the earliest Judwo-Alexandrian 
writers, Aristobulus, whose date is placed at about 
B.C. 170-150, had already discussed and explained 
at length the anthropomorphisms in OT (Schiirer, 
GJV ii. 763; Eng. tr. W. ii, 240). And Philo 
deliberately rejects all real anthropomorphism or 
anthropopathism, though he regards the use of 


pea ferret tie expressions as 4 necessity, 
especially for the unlearned (Drummond, op. cit. 11. 
12-15). 


We have thus abundant evidence as to the 
general set of the current of thought in the 
century iminediately before and immediately after 
the Christian era. And yet at ao later date, and 
it may be to a certain extent even at this date, 
other causes were operating to bring back anthro- 
pomorphisins of a particular kind. We shall sce 
this when we come to speak presently of the 
limitations imposed upon Judaism by its excessive 
self-consciousness of national privilege. However 
much it might avoid the conceiving of God as 
made in the likeness of man generally, it had not 
the same hesitation to conceive of Hlim as made in 
the likeness of the ideal Jew (see below, p. 208°). 

(c) Intermediate Beings.—In proportion as God 
was removed from direct contact with the world 
of matter, it became necessary to fill up the gop 
with intermediate agencies. So Philo: ‘Gor 

enerated all things (out of matter), not touching 
it Himself, for it was not right for the Wise and 
Blessed to come in contact with indeterminate 
and mixed matter; but He used the incorporeal 
powers whose real name is ideas, that cach yenus 
might receive its fitting form’ (De Sacrificant. 13 ; 
ap. Drummond, Philo Judwus, 1. 113, with a slight 
difference of translation), Vhilo thus explains the 
action of God upon matter by the intervention 
of certain ‘powers,’ to which he also gives the 
Platonic name of ‘ideas.’ These, again, he somo- 
times culls ‘Logoi,’ which, in their turn, are 
summed up under the comprehensive name of 
‘Logos,’ & quasi- personification of the divine 
reason. This is familiar ground (see art. LoGos). 

Palestinian theology did not go go far as Alex- 
andrian in the use which it makes of intermediate 
avencies; but it, too, has and uses them. The 
most important of these for our purpose are the 
‘Memra’ or Word of J”, the Shechinah, and the 
Holy Spirit. 

The Memra is a personification, almost a hypo- 
statizing, not of the Divine Reason, but of the 
executive Divine Word, on the model of such 
passages as Is 55%)! ‘As the rain cometh down, 
and the snow from heaven, and returneth not 
thither . . . so shall my word be that goeth forth 
out of my mouth; it shall not return to me void, 
but it shall accomplish that which I please, and 
it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.’ 
This executive Word of God is constantly sub- 
stituted in the Targum, in places where the OT 
refers the action directly to God Himself. The 
introduction of the Memra is the chief expedient 
for the removal of authropomorphisms of which 
mention has just been made. All bodily appear- 
ance or bodily action is ascribed, not to God, but 
to His Memra. It is the medium through wlrch 
the presence of God among Lis people is realized. 
The intervention of God in history is conducted 
through the Memra. The Memra covers tle whole 
ground over which God is represented as acting, 
as manifested, as revealed. It is remarkable that 
this conception, though extremely frequent in the 
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Targums, is not found in the Talmud. But we 
cannot doubt that it existed, though perhaps on 
a more limited scale, in the period of the NT. 

The place of the Mfemra is taken in the later 
Talmndie literature by the Shechinah. In the 
‘Targums the two conceptions stund side by side, 
the Shechinah representing the manifested glory of 
the divine presence. The Shechinah differs from 
the Memra as being, at least at this earlier date, 
intpersonal. Prayer and trust are predicated of 
the one, but not of the other. The Memra does, 
and the Shechinah does not, take an active part 
in the redemption of Israel. The Greek equi- 
valent édta is of frequent occurrence in the Wr 
(Weber, §§ 38, 39). 

In the OT there are a few allusions to the Z. oly 
Spirit (sce sep. art.). One of the principal is Ps 51? 
‘Take not thy Holy Spirit from me,’ where its 
function is clearly indicated as keeping alive re- 
ligion in the soul, and as the special medium of 
communication between God and the spirit of man, 
The ‘Spirit of God’ is repeatedly spoken of as the 
source of inspiration and revelation. It is, in par- 
ticular, the moving cause of the utterances, and, 
su far as they are divinely prompted, of the actions 
of the prophets and other organs of the Deity. In 
one OT writing there is a bene eury to go further 
than this, and to make of the Iloly Spirit a dis- 
tinct hypostasis. This is Deutero-Isaiah, where 
we have such expressions as, ‘The LORD God hath 
sent me, and his Spirit’ (48°), and ‘ uey rebelled 
and grieved his Holy Spirit’ (63; cf. Cheyne, 
ad loc). There is hardly any clear advance upon 
this until we come to NT, The conception is not 
one that is largely used: éy mvetuare ayly occurs 
once in Ps,-Sol (17%) and ‘immitte in me Spiritum 
Sanctum’ in 2 Es 14%, But in neither case iy 
there any attribution of personality. In ‘arg. 
and Talm. there is a fluctuating use, the tendency 
to personify being sometimes preater than it is at 
others (5 1s both masc. and fem., but more often 
the Jatter, the sense of which is more {mpersonal, 
Weber, p. 191). The conception cannot be said 
to have assumed a fixed form at the time when 
NT literature begins. 

Besides these intermediate agencies there is the 
Messiah (‘Son of Man’ in Similitudes of Bk. of 
Kuoch), whose function is esp. that of judgment 
and of the restoration of the chosen people. And 
there is also the whole celestial AnGearcliy of 
angels, Which, from the Persian domination on- 
wards, had become more and more defined and 
elaborated. 


Tho Jew had a valuable corrective against the injurious 
effects of an exaggerated doctrine of the transcendence of God 
in the OT doctrine of His omnipresence, though this was not 
one of the doctrines which took the strongest hold on the 
Jewish mind. ‘In the development of the Jewish religion, 
thiy conception of God’s omnipresence was only reached at a 
comparatively late period, and it was for long crossed and 
obscured by other simpler and more childish notions, To the 
moral attributes of Deity, to His supreme pity and justice, 
there are endless references in the Psalter and the Prophets; 
to the divine omnipresence there are but few. And, indeed, 
there is an element of philosophy and of mysticism in this 
conception, to neither of which the native Hebrew mind was 
pre-eminontly prone.’ Still, the doctrine finds magnificent and 
classical expression in Ps 189; and it is natural that the modern 
writer, who sceks for the germs of a belief in the immanence 
of God as well as in His transcendence, should fall back upon 
this (see Monteflore in Agpecta of Judaigm, London, 1895, pp. 
107-124). On the relation of immanence and transcendence fn 
the theology of Philo, see Herriot, Phiion le Jul, p. 211 ff. 


3. PARTICULARIST LIMITATIONS. — Although 
there was in Judaism this tendency to emphasize 
the transcendence of God, and although the atti- 
tude of mind corresponding to this tendency was 
one of reverential awe, which is often finely ex- 
pressed, there was at the same time another set of 
tendencies which were apt to run counter to this, 
and to bring back in an unattractive form the 
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very faults from which Judaism was trying to free 
itself. These counter-tendencies had their root in 
the overweening estimate of the Law and the 
rabbinical study of the Law, and of the privileged 
position of the Jewish people. 

The fundamental mistake of Judaism, fraught 
with disastrous consequences along the whole hne 
of religious belicf and practice, was its neglect of 
the Prophets in comparison with the Law, and its 
failure to grasp the principle that the Law was 
to be interpreted in the spirit of the Prophets and 
not by the rules of a minute literalism. The Jew 
believed that his Law caine from God, and we must 
do justice to the strength and tenacity of this 
belief. It is easy to see how many of his errors of 
interpretation flowed directly from it. But it must 
be confessed that his zeal was not according to 
knowledge (Ro 10%), However well meant in the 
first instance, it was often strangely devoid of in. 
sight (though from time to time flashes of insight 
may be discerned in it for which we are hardly 
orepared by the poner: tenor of the surroundings). 

ut this lack of insight caused the Jew to fall a 
too ready victim to the warping effect of interested 
motive. Tis love of the Law as the gift of God 
became pride in himself as the exponent of the 
Law, pride in his race as the recipients of the Law, 
security in the consciousness of formal obedience 
as though it dispensed from the prolonged and more 
difficult task of true spiritual conformity. Not 
that the rabbinical teachers by any means always 
lost sight of this, but that through this process of 
self-deception a standard which, on the face of it, 
seemed to be extremely high became in practice 
miserably perverted and low. (We are compelled 
to use such language, by an impartial study of 
Judaism in the Ist cent. of the Christian era as 
it appears not only in Christian writings but in 
the paves of the Jewish historian. The Christian, 
however, should remember that, though true, this 
is not the whole truth; there are exceptions and 
qualifications]. 

The Jew’s horizon was almost limited by the 
Law. It absorbed the energics of the strongest 
minds, and the possession of it created a national 
solf-consciousness which was anything but well 
adapted ‘for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness.’ ‘This state of things reacted strongly 
upon the conception of God. Judaism sought to 
get rid of anthropomorphisms drawn from common 
human nature only to substitute for them another 
set of anthropomorphisms, in some ways less in- 
nocent, drawn from rabbinical human nature. It 
expelled idola tribus, only to fall a prey to idola 
specus et theatri. 

Thus God Himself was regarded as devoted to 
the study of His own Law, and not only of the 
Law, but even of the rabbinical developments of 
the Law. By day He ‘is engaged upon the 24 
Books of the Tefal the Prophets, and the IHagio- 
grapha, and by night He is engaged upon the 6 
divisions of the Mishnah, God is even represented 
as having companions in the study of the Torah. 
At least we have, according to Baba Mezia, 85°, 
even in heaven an assembly, like the high schools 
on earth, devoted to the investigation of the Torah. 
Here the great Rabbis sit in the order of their 
merit and of their knowledge of the Law, studying 
Halacha, and God studies with them. They dis- 
pute with one another and lay down Halacha’ 
(Weber, p. 158). 

We may make allowance for such extravagances 
as this, and see in them only a play of fancy grow- 
ing naturally out of the view that the Law embodied 
the Wisdom of God. But we see how the idolatry 
of the Law tended to contract the range of spiritual 
vision. And still more mischievous results followed 
when the Law and all the rest of the divine ordi- 


nances were regarded as having for their final 
cause the profit and glory of Israel. 

LirRRaTorE&. — Much material may be found in the larger 
works on the Life of Christ and the history and condition of 
the Jewish People (Edersheim, Schiirer, etc.), or the works of 
Siegfried and Drummond on Philo (to which may be now added 
Herriot, Philon le Juif, Paris, 1898); jg the editions of 
Peeudeyigrapha, to which reference has been made above ; 
and in Taylor’s Pirke.Aboth. But the most convenient and 
complete of all the collections bearing directly on Jewish 
thought and tnealony is the posthumous work of Ferdinand 
Weber, formerly called System d. alltaynagogalen palastinischen 
Theoloyte (Leipzig, 1880), and in the new and improved edition 
brought out under the superintendence of Schnedermann, 
Judiache Theologie auf Grund d. Talmud wu. verwandter 
Schriften (1897). Weber, though of Jewish origin, wrote from 
the Christian standpoint; and the reader who desires to see 
what is to be said from the Jewish side will find it attractively 
presented in Monteflore’s Hibbert Lectures (London, 1892), and 
in artt. in JQR. 


If. Tne TEACHING OF THE NT.—We thus have 
as the starting-point for the teaching of NT an 
idea of (tod very tenaciously held, up to a certain 
point high and pure, and still bearing at times, 
though fitfully and uncertainly, the marks of its 
inspired origin; but as a rule contracted and 
petrified, with far too much of the life and warmth 
of the old belief of Psalmists and Prophets dried 
out of it, and in many minds seriously infected 
with a cancerous growth of self-love and self- 
righteousness. How did Christianity vivify, re- 
store, enlarge, and enrich this idea? It did so (1) 
by asserting with greatly increased breadth and 
emphasis certain of the attributes of Godhead ; 
(2) by presenting in the person of Jesus Christ a 
special revelution, brought home in the most pal- 
»able of forms, of the nature of God as expressed 
in these attributes; and (3) by opening the eyes of 
men to the truth that God is not, as was supposed, 
a simple Monad, but that within the Oneness of 
His Being there were included certain distinctions 
which made possible a constant flow and return of 
the highest and purest affections, dimly shadowed 
in the like affections of men, and putting a crown 
to the divine perfections, 


l. THE ATTRIBUTES OF GoD. —In respect to 
the attributes of God the teaching of NT grows di- 
rectly out of that of O', but in each case yvreatly 
strengthens, deepens, and extends that teaching. 
The leading particulars in which it does this are 
as follows :— 

(i.) Fatherhood.—Perhaps there has been a ten- 
dency to minimize too much the part which the 
conception of God as Father plays in OT (Holtz- 
mann, Neutestl. Theol. i. 48 f1.). Not only is the 
relation of God both to Israel as a whole and to the 
individual Israelite compared to that of a father 
(Dt 13 8% Ps 103%), but God is frequently repre- 
sented as the Father of Israel (Dt 32%, Jer 3* 9 
31°) and of Israelites (Is 63'§ 648, Wis 2'6 148, Sir 
23!-4 To 134), We have also the correlative ex- 
pressions: Israel is ‘God’s son,’ Ex 4? (cf. Wis 
18'5, Sir 37'), Hos 11), Jer 3!® 31%, Ps 89°, and 
individuals in Israel His ‘ children’ (Dt 14'). Some 
of these passages are enunciated with full prophetic 
mArnpodopla (Ex 42, Ifos 111, Is 63!*), and must be 
numbered among the axiomatic utterances of OT 
religion. We note also, that while the relation of 
son to father is predicated both of Israel as a 
whole, and mediately through the nation of indi- 
vidual Israclites, it is also predicated with especial 
force of the theocratic king whom, with the sequel 
of the history before us, we regard as a type of the 
Messiah (Pss 2 and 89). 

There was therefore no lack of points of contact 
and connexion between the teaching of OT and of 
NT. And yet the doctrine of NT assumes such 
different proportions as almost to amount to a new 
revelation. So far as the idea of the Divine 
Fatherhood really entered into the popular con- 
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sciousness, it was chiefly as an item in the general 
sense of privilege. Even that had its good side, 
and this sood side was the saving virtue of Juda- 
ism. But the virtue and its corruption lay too 
near together. Over wide tracts of Judaism the 
former was very largely swallowed up by the 
latter. A new impulse was needed if the idea of 
the Fatherhood of God was to retain its highest 
qualities of warmth and intimacy, and was at the 
game tine not to be the privilege of a chosen few, 
but was to be brought home to the common con- 
sciousness of mankind. 

No one doubts that Christianity has succeeded 
in dving this. From the beginning of NT to the 
end the lesson of God’s Fatherhood is presented in 
such mass and voluine as to identify it with the 
very essence of Christianity in a sense which does 
not apply to any other religion. And this is a 
clear cause in which all subsequent teaching does 
but reflect the teaching of the Founder. One of 
the leading features in that teaching is the 
(inherited) conception of God as King (the king- 
dom of God as representing His penetrating and 
pervasive sovereiznty); but side by side with this, 
and in full equality with it, is the conception of 
God as Father. No name of God was more con- 
stantly on the lips of Christ; and no other name 
so duminated the whole thonght of God, as He not 
only cherished it for Himself, but bequeathed it to 
His disciples. Iatherhood is no longer one attribute 
among inany, but it is a central attribute which 
gives a colour to all the rest. It is characteristic 
of Jesus that He repeatedly argues downwards 
from this attribute as furnishing a safe basis for 
deduction (Mt 6*% $4 7911 108-3! ete.), 

The idea of the Fatherhood of God is presented 
in the teaching of our Lord upon three planes. 
(a) God ia Father of all mankind. His fatherly 
attributes are displayed even to ‘the unthankful 
and the evil’ (Lk 6%, cf, Mt 5%), (6) He is in a 
special sense the Father of believers, disciples of 
Yhrist. In the uncertainty which attends the 
exact circumstances of many of [Lis discourses, it 
may be often doubtful as to how far the phrase 6 
rarhp tuoy extends beyond these. Probably, as a 
rule its application starts from the inner circle. 
But it is also probably not confined to this, It is 
certainly impossible in view of such sayings as Mk 
9” (‘he that is not avainst us is for us’) to regard 
it as bounded by any hard-and-fast line. All those 
to whom Jesus speaks are potential disciples. 
The two classes run into each other. To both 
God stands in the relation of Father; but the 
fulness of His love is naturally felt by those who 
have learnt to come to Him as His children. (c) 
There is, however, yet a third sense in which the 
Fatherhood of God is nique. Jesus does not 
speak of ‘our Father’ as embracing both Himself 
and His disciples, but of ‘J7y Father’ and ‘your 
Father.’ In this He takes up the special sense in 
which (as we have seen) the terms ‘ Father’ and 
‘Son’ were applied to the theocratic King. The 
ministry of Jesus begins with an announcement 
from heaven: ‘Thou art My beloved Son, in Thee 
T am well pleased’ (Mk 1"). And this announce- 
ment is repeated on another culminating occasion 
(Mk 97), tt is by virtue of this unique relationship 
that the revelation of God which Jesus ives is also 
unique (Mt 1127), It contains further implications 
as to the nature of the Godhead. To both these 
points we shall return. 

All the three planes of Fatherhood and Sonship 
reappear in the teaching of the apostles. The first 
18, a8 With our Lord Himself, the least prominent. 
Still it is not absent (Ac 17%), and it must always 
be reinembered that if the Fatherhood of God is in 
the first instance and in the fullest sense for Chris- 
tians (Ro 85-17, Gal 48, 1 P 1”), they hold their 
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rivileges in trust for the rest of the world. The 
ulness of the Gentiles, and after it the fulness of 
[srael, is some day to be brought in (Ro 11%*-), 
The peculiar Sonship of Christ is very prominent 
in the apostolic writings. It is clear that the 
apostles too, and we may say the whole Church, 
revarded the relation indicated by it as unique. 
It is tho full recocnition of this by virtue of which 
Christians are Christians (see below, p. 214", and 
art. CHRISTOLOGY). 

(ii.) Love.—One of the points included under the 
Fatherhood of God is the extension of a Father’s 
love to all who stand to Him in the relation of 
children. There had been a school of Prophets 
and Psalmists, of which Jeremiah seems to have 
been a leader, who laid especial stress on the 
‘loving-kindness’ of J”, z.e. the feeling of kindness 
and compassion which grows out of the covenant 
relation, the love of God for Israel as the covenant 
pee le. Inthe NT the horizon widens: God is a 

father, not to Israel alone, but to all who claim 
their sonship. ‘Towards them He turns, not 
paternal severity, but paternal love. The writers 
of NT generalize this love, so that one of them 
says in set terms ‘Cod is love’ (1 Jn 48), Here is 
another salient characteristic of Christianity. As 
it insists far more than every other known religion 
that God is Father, so also is it the one religion 
wine) lays down in this emphatic way that ‘God is 
ove. 

There are two distinguishing features in this 
proposition that ‘God is love.’ (av) The argument 
on which it is inainly based is that supplied by 
the death of Christ. St. John lays down this in 
his Gospel; ‘God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish, but have eternal life’ 
(Jn 3'8 an enlargement by the evangelist of the 
discourse with Nicodemus), In the First Ep. when 
he returns to the idea he draws the same inference 
from the same premises a little more widely stated: 
‘ Hlerein was the love of God manifested in us, that 
God hath sent his Only-begotten into the world, 
that we might live through him’ (1 Jn 4°), And 
it is a noticeable fact that St. Paul, to whom this 
attribute of the Godhead is no less prominent, 
grounds it also upon the stupendous sacrifice of the 
death of Christ: ‘God commendeth his own love 
towards us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us’ (Ro 58, cf. vv.5-7 and 831-89), 

(6) The unwavering confidence of the biblical 
writers in the love of God may indeed be set down 
to revelation. The philosopher who sought to infer 
the character of the Author of Nature inductivel 
from His works would not be able to adopt this 
tone. The waste which attends the processes of 
nature is accompanied by too much suffering. He 
might on the whole, and upon a balance of ‘for’ 
and ‘against,’ decide that the evidence for a 
benevolent purpose preponderates, and he might 
also see reason to think that that purpose became 
clearer in the progressive evolution of things; but 
further than Wists could not go. He could not 
speak of benevolence as absolute; he could not 
say ‘God is love.’ The belief expressed in these 
words is not the product of an induction. None 
the less, when once it is entertained, and enter. 
tained on such grounds as those which the NT 
writers assign for it, the phenomena of the world 
may then be found compatible with it. The 
Christian may still cling to his belief, and trust 
that what is at present dark to him will be made 
clear in God’s good time. 

(iii.) Léighteousness.—There can be no mistake as 
to the meaning and implications of the Fatherhood 
and Love of God. ‘The case is different as to His 
Righteousness, Righteousness is a word of such 
varied signification that the exact sense in which 
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it is used in any particular passage may really be 
doubtfal; and there are certain places in NT 
where its meaning, as applicd to God (dikacocuvy 
6eot), has been a subject of much discussion. 

We may say that there are really four leading 
senses Which the phrase di. deod will bear. It ma 
mean (a) ‘rightness’ or ‘goodness’ in general, 
including all moral excellence ; or (6) in a narrower 
sense ‘judicial righteousness,’ the strict application 
of the standard of right by the Judge; or (c) an 
application of that standard which is not strict but 
leans to the side of merey towards the offender, 
and takes especial care of the weak and defence- 
Jess. Lastly, (¢) there are a number of passages 
in the writinys of St. Paul where it has been 
thought that dcx. dod ceases to be strictly an attri- 
bute of God at all, and comes to mean rather a 
state of man in the sight of God. This use we 
must consider. But it will be best to make our 
way upwards from the casier senses to the more 
difficult. 

(«) It may be doubted whether there are any 
passages in N'T where é«. 6. is used precisely in 
this wide sense (unless we regard the case dis- 
cussed below as in effect an application of it) But 
dx. 13 freqoently used of men in the sense of 
reneral uprightness or virtue; and this is brought 
into relation to God almost as if it were duc. évamcov 
avrob, ‘righteousness in his sight,’ or ‘of which he 
approves.’ 

In Lk 175 wo have Aarpeiuy wera iv doieryti, x. Sieciorivy ivarriov 
evrov, Where ivar, av. strictly defines Aerpeav, but in effect 
ives the wider meaning to dc. In Mt 68 it is a question 
whether the reading of most critical texts (incl WIL) cx» 
Buorsioay mal thy dixatoromy auTou (sc, tou (kev) can stand, rod 
whicther we ought not, with Lachmann, Weiss, and Holtzman, 
to prefer the reading of cod, B, ray dix, x. 4. Bao, abrov, In 
that case 7. 3%, would be absolute ; to ‘seck God's rightcous- 
ness’ would be an expression without pecs! in the Gos ele, 
we should have to connect. it with Is 5417 quoted below. Ja 12 
comes under the next head, and in 2 P 11, where righteousness 
ig referred to Christ, the sense is akin to (d). 

(4) The simple judicial sense, though deeply 
rooted in language and always present in the 
background of thought, is not prominent in NT 
except in Kev. It naturally has a place in St. 
Pauls speech at Athens (Ac 17). Tt oceurs also 
in2 Tid’ and in Rev 165719") And the same 
idea is conveyed by dicasoxpiola in Ro Y, 

(c) The more distinctive senses in which right- 
eousness is predicated of God come under the last 
two heads, and one of these, as lias been said, is 
still somewhat of a problem. Both these remain- 
ing senses are certainly based upon the use of OT, 
and to understand them we need to recall the 
conditions of society in OT times. The OT covers 
a period of transition from comparative barbarisin 
to comparative civilization. In all the earlier and 
less settled portions of such a period the rallying- 
point of soctety was the judge. It was a matter 
of the greatest moment Na he should be strong 
enough to deal out even-handed justice without 
fear or favour, Ile would be beset by turbulent 
and powerful chieftains, who would make his task 
an extremely difheult one. By degrees it would 
be increasingly felt that the judge (or the king as 
judge) was the one refuge for all the weak and 
defenceless classes—the poor, the fatherless, the 
widow, the stranger ; and his more characteristic 
functions would scem to be, not so much the safe- 
guarding of equal rights, as the special protection 
of those who most needed protection. For king 
or Jndve to discharge this function in the face of 
all the dangers and uncertainties of his own posi- 
tion niust often lave required no little force and 
elevation of character. Hence we are not surprised 
to find cither the great importance attached to 
righteousness as a name for this quality, or that 
it came often to mean vindicating the rights of 
the oppressed or dealing gently and Jeniently with 


the weak. We are apt to put righteousness in 
contrast to mercy, as Marcion opposed the ‘§ just 
or righteous God’ (dlkacos) to the ‘good God’ 
(aya0os); but to the Heb. ‘just’ or ‘righteous’ 
often meant ‘ merciful.’ 

These senses can be abundantly illustrated from 
OT. One conspicuous passage may be given out 
of many : Job 20417 «T put on righteousness, and it 
clothed me: my justice was a robe and a diadein., 
I was eyes to die blind, and feet was L[ to the 
lame. 1] was a father to the needy ; and the cause 
of him that I knew not I Seal out. And I 
brake the jaws of the unrighteous, and plucked 
the prey out of his teeth’ (ef. vv.%}5), 

It was an inevitable process that this use of the 
word ‘righteousness’ as applied to men reacted 
upon its application to God. More and more as 
time went on, esp. in Deutero-Tsaiah and certain 
psalms, the righteousness of God comes to be, not 
His strict justice, but [lis healing, rescuing justice. 
Ife is not ‘a just God and yet a Saviour,’ but ‘a 
just God aaa a Saviour’ (Is 457; ef. dlkacos Kal 
dexacav, No 3°), ‘The two conceptions of ‘nght- 
eousness’ and ‘salvation’ are very frequently placed 
in juxtaposition : Ps 24° ‘He shall receive a bless- 
ing from the Lory, and righteousness from the 
God of his salvation’; 31! * (cf. 714) 6 Deliver me in 
thy righteousness. ... Be thon tome... an house 
of defence to save me’; 71° ‘My mouth shall tell 
of thy righteousness and of thy salvation all thre 
day’; 984 «The Lord hath made known his salva- 
tion: his righteousness hath he openly showed in 
the sight of the nations’; 143% “Tn thy righteous. 
ness bring my soul out of trouble’; Is 46’ ‘1 a 
near my righteousness, it shall not be far off, anc 
my salvation shull not tarry’; 51° (cf. *) ‘My 
salvation shall be for ever, and my righteousness 
shall not be abolished’; 56! ‘My salvation is near 
to come, and iny righteousness to be revealed’; 
597 (ef. 6%) ‘We put on righteousness as a breast- 
plate, and an helmet of salvation upon his head? ; 
63! ‘IT that speak in righteousness, mighty to 
save,’ 

In the Pseudepigrapha, spenking generally, the 
‘righteousness of God’ is, as a rule, His judicial 
righteousness, as seen in the rewarding of the 
righteous and the punishment of the wicked, But 
we do also occasionally find its merciful side put 
forward, as in 4 Ezra (ed. Bensly-James) 8%: Zn 
hoe enim adnuntiabitur iusticit tua et bonitas tua, 
domine, cum misertus fueris eis qui non habent 
substantiam operum bonoriwn. 

Itis to be noticed ulso that in connexion with 
the righteousness of God there arises the idea of a 
righteousness in man derived from God. Thus in 
Ts 6427 “This ia the heritave of the servants of the 
Lord, and their righteousness which is of me, saith 
the Lorp.’ And a hke use is found in Bar 5*” 
‘Cast about thee the robe of the mehtcousness 
which cometh from God (79s mapa ro¥ Beod 
dixatogvvns) ; sel a diadem on thy head of the glory 
of the Everlasting. . .. For God shall lead Israel 
with joy in the light of his glory with the mercy 
and rightcousness that cometh from him?’ (dex. 77 
map avrod). 

There do not seem to be any instances in NT of 
ause of the ‘righteousness of God’ quite on the 
smne footing with that in Deutero-[sainh and the 
Psalms, But when we consider the collection of 
peice Just quoted from these and from other 
s00ks, we seem to be upon the line of antecedents 
of a very marked and characteristic doctrine, 
which is associated specially with St. Paul. 

(dq) The Pauline doctrine. We have spoken of 
this doctrine as still constituting a problem in the 
excgesis and theology of NT. It is a problem 
which has been sharply accentuated in recent 
years, but, if not yet wholly solved, it would 
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appear to have been at least placed on the road 
to solution. 

In Ro 1” St. Paul formulates the thesis of the 
Epistle. It is an announcement to the world of 
the righteousness of God revealed in the gospel 
from faith to faith (Scxacocdvn yap Geod ev air [sec. 
re evayyeNly] droxadtmrerac éx mlorews els mlorw). 
Here the key-phrase is evidently dcx. @608; but 
what exactly does it mean? 

A few years ago there seemed to be a strong 
consensus of the best exegetes (Meyer, Weiss, 
Lipsins, Godet, Oltramare, and in England, 
Vaughan, Liddon, Beet, Moule, unequivocally, 
and Gifford with rather more qualification) in 
favour of taking dix. @cod as a righteousness, which 
though in some sense or other God’s (‘a righteous- 
ness of which God is the author,’ most Comms.), 
yet denotes more directly a state of man (‘of 
which man is the recipient’). And whatever may 
be urged against this view, the arguments for it 
are so strony that it seems impossible to regard it 
as devoid of a substantial basis of truth. St. Paul 
appears to make his own meaning more explicit in 
an 3°, where he substitutes the phrase rhy é« deod 
dixacocuyny él rq mlurer. And if it is said that this 
is the view of a later Epistle, and that it is differ- 
entiated from Ro by the insertion of ék, the same 
antithesis of 7 Tod Qeotd dix. and % lédla dix. occurs 
in Ko 10°, where in spite of the absence of é« the 
former phrase can hardly be ambiguous. And 
other aryuments derived from the transition from 
dix. O. to Oo Slkatos in Lhe quotation from Habakkuk 
in Ro 1’, and froin the evident parallel in 34) 74 
(where dix. 6, is defined by &«. 0, dea mwlorews, 
x.T.A.), are hardly less cogent. 

We must therefore include in the conception a 
righteonsness which, whatever its origin, at least 
ends by denoting a state of man. But, on the 
other hand, it is no less impossible to explain 
dix. 6. a8 in the first instance anything else than 
the personal righteousness of God. ‘This is the 
sense of the plirase in the immense majority of 
the cases in which the word is used in OT and 
in other writings outside the Epp. of St. Paul. 
A phrase so familiar and so deeply rooted in the 
common language of men could not be violently 
wrenched from its usual associations and trans- 
ferred to others without more explicit warning 
than any that is given. 

At the same time those appear to be equally 
wrong who (like Haiiring in the treatise mentioned 
below) insist that the phrase can only have one 
meaning in such a way as to compel a choice 
between the two alternatives. When they speak 
of ‘one meaning,’ what they have in view is a 
definite logical tying-down of that meaning which 
is not necessitated by language. The array of 
logical possibilitics set out by ‘Liring (pp. 14-17) 
certainly was not eras to the mind of St. Paul, 
nor was he compelled to discriminate everything 
that may be capable of discrimination. Language 
has in its earlier stages an elasticity of use which 
it may by devrees lose. 

To understand the real drift of St. Paul, we 
ought to bear in mind, not so much the distinc- 
tions which we can draw, as those which had been 
actually drawn when he wrote. He really sums up 
a long previous development. He sunis it up, an 
the language which he uses bears traces through- 
out of its several phases; but at the same time 
he puts upon it a new stamp; he focuses, con- 
centrates, and defines it in @ new sense of his 
own. 

It may be worth while to note how the previous 
pases of which we have been speaking enter into 

is conception. They would do so in some such 
order as this— 

(a) The broad fundamental meaning of dixato- 


avy is conformity to right. As applied to God 
it is the sum of all moral excellence, of which 
He is the standard to Himself. Even when the 
word is used in narrower senses, this still remains 
in the background of the apostle’s mind, and from 
time to tine comes more to the front. 

(8) Ina primitive state of society, the decisions 
of the chieftain or king acting as judge are the 
standard of right. And the virtue most highly 
valucd in the judge is that of equal dealing be- 
tween man and man. There was therefore a ten- 
dency for the broad idea of righteousness in the 
ruler to contract into the narrower idea of 
justice. 

(y) In such a state of socicty, however, some- 
thing more than simple justice was needed. The 
king or chief was the one efficient champion of 
the weak against the strong, of the poor against 
the rich, of the friendJless ayainst the powerful. 
Thus in the opinion of the common people, or of 
the masses, the formin of righteousness for which 
they looked was even more than justice, care for 
the weaker side. 

(6) In direct dealings with the poor and weak, 
where the question was rather of what we should 
call criminal than of civil law, the virtue of the 
judge would be auiddness and Ienience, not exacting 
the full penalties for misdoing; in other words, 
treating an offender as innocent, or nut so guilty 
as he really was. 

(c) Such acquittal or remission of punishment 
would be the act of the judge, of his own free 
erace pardoning the guilty. When the judge, for 
whatever reason, dismisses the culprit, pronounce- 
ing him ‘righteous,’ or free from guilt in the eye 
of the law, it is really the judge himself who, 
by his verdict, is the author of that righteousness 
or guilllessness, and not the person acquitted. 
And the motive which impels the judge to this 
is his own personal righteousness of character, 
manifested under the particular aspect of lenience 
in judging. 

(¢) This is the process that really takes place 
when the sinner is indicted before the judgment- 
seat of God; and that not merely at the final 
judgment, but whenever his state in God’s sight 
18s considered. The motive which prompts the 
absolution is no rightcousness of the sinner’s own, 
but the righteousness of God. 

(ny) When we attempt to analyze the nature of 
that rizhteousness, we might, on a superficial view, 
identify it with the narrower sort of judicial 
righteousness which is seen in the mild treatment 
or forgiveness of the guilty. But the righteous- 
ness of God, as St. Paul reyards it, is somethiny 
much more than this. The mildness of a judge 
may have in it no higher ingredient than a certain 
easy good nature because it is indifferent to guilt. 
The forgiving righteousness of God is not of this 
kind. It embraces nothing less than the whole 
scheme of salvation, in which the central feature 
is the atoning death of Christ. The absolution of 
the sinner is no act of momentary indulgence, but 
a deliberately contemplated sautene in a vast and 
far-reaching plan which has for its object the 
restoration of the human race. 

(9) The leading factor in it, then, is the supreme 
enerzizing righteousness of God, which in the 
course of its operation includes several minor 
kinds of righteousness, and which ends by attri- 
buting to the sinner a condition of righteousness 
which he has very imperfectly realized for himself. 
So that from his point of view it may well be 
called a righteousness not his own, but ‘of’ or ‘from 
God.’ We have seen that as far back as Deutero- 
Isaiah and Baruch there were traces of this 
conception (% rapa rod Oeod dixacoovvy). St. Paul 
therefore was not the first to introduce it. But it 
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is a mistake to regard it as forming the whole or 
even the main part of his conception. 

LiteratTuRE.—On this part of the subject the reader may 
consult the commentators on Romans, and in particular those 
mentioned above; also Pfleiderer, Patulinismus; Holsten, 
Evan. d. Paulus; Ritschl, Rechtfertigung u. Versdhnung. 
The stand which has recently been made for explaining 3:x. Brou of 
the personal righteousness of God {s associated in this country 
esp. with the ‘ate Dr. James Barmby, Pulpit Comm, on fio., 
and Hzpositor, 1896, ii. 124f%., and Dr. A. Robertson in The 
Thinker, Nov. 1803; cf.. Hap. Timea, Feb. 1898, p. 217. In 
Germany an art. by Kolbing to somewhat similar effect appeared 
in SK, 1895, p. 139 f., followed by a monograph on the subject 
by Prof, Haring of Tubingen (AIKAIOZYNH GEOT bet Paulus, 
Tubingen, 1896). Further literature is given on p. 5 of this 
treatise. The German writers were quite independent of the 
English, who preceded them in time. On the history of the OT 
conse eee there ia.a valualile tract by Dalman, Die richterliche 
Gerechtiqkeit tm AT, Berlin, 1897, which suggested much of the 
line of treatment followed above. 


2. TUE REVELATION OF GOD,—The more theo- 
logical writers of NT clearly lay it down that in 
Christianity a new revelation is given of the nature 
and character of God. They connect this new re- 
velation, (i.) with the coming of Christ, and (ii.) 
with the special ontpouring of the Holy Ghost. 

(i.) Lhe Revelation through Christ. —The new 
disclosure of truths about God differed from 
all previous disclosures, inasmuch as it was no 
longer contined to a divine prompting of the minds 
of men, but was made through the incarnate 
presence of the Son of God Himself, After having in 
time past spoken to the fathers ‘in’ the prophets, 
God had at last spoken ‘in’ One who was not only 
proniet but Son (lle 1+), This distinction of the 

ew Covenant is emphasized most by St. John, 
but it is also expressed unequivocally by St. Paul, 
and Ep. to Webrews, and the Synoptic Gospels refer 
to it sufficiently to confirm the evidence of the 
Fourth Gospel that the principle underlying it was 
brought out by our eet Himself, 

We may take two passages of St. John as typical 
of a great number of others: Jn 18 ‘No man hath 
seen (rod at any tire: God only-begotten (reading 
novoyerys Oeds With NDCL, etc., Tregelles, Weiss, WI, 
RVm] who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him’; and 147" ‘Tf ye had known me, ye 
would have known my Father also : from henceforth 
ye know him, and have seen him. Philip saith 
unto him, Lord, show us the Father, and it sufliceth 
us. Jesus saith unto him, Have I been so long 
time with yon, and dost thou not know me, Philip? 
he that hath seen me hath seen the Father: how 
sayest thou, Show us the Father? Believest thou 
not that I am in the Father, and the Father in me? 
the words that I say unto you, I speak not from 
myself: but the Father, abiding in me, docth his 
works. Believe me that Iam in the Father, and 
the Father in me: or else believe me for the very 
works’ sake,’ 


These passages might be said to be a compendium of a 
great part of the Gospel, and we may addthe Epp. of Jn. This 
will appear from observing the number of parallels which exist 
for almost every clause. ‘No man hath seen... he hath 
declared,’ ‘he that hath seen me hath seen’; cf. 332 537 646 
1320 15% 1728, 1 Jn 1!-4 22s. ‘Who is in the bosom of the 
Father,’ ‘lin the Father, and the Father in me’; cf, 86 1038 
1420 1692 1721-28, “Not from myself’; cf, 619 716 g28 1249, 
* Doeth his works’; cf. 454 519-21. 36 gs 174, 


St. Paul does not enlarge upon this aspect of 
the Incarnation of the Son to the same extent 
as St. John. Still, he expresses it quite unam- 
biguously when he describes Him as elkay rod Geod 
rov dopdrov (Col 145), a term which he had used in 
an earlier Epistle (2 Co 44) in such a way as to 
show that the conception was even at that date 
fully established. [tis also implicd in the ev poppyq 
Geot vrdpxwv of Ph 2°, The fulness of the revelation 
made through Christ is the subject of 1 Co 18 8s 
dyer} On copla iiv dard Oeod (cf. 1 Xprrdy Oeod Suvauev 
cal Geoi coplay; also 2%”), Eph 181, Col 23 ev ¢ 


elalv wdvres ol Oncavpol ris coplas Kal ywwoews dmd- 
Kpugot. 

In close agreement with the language of St. 
Paul is He 1° dv dratyacua ris dbgys Kal xapaxrhp 
THs Uroordcews avrov. On the exact force of these 
expressions (which are parallel to if not suggested 
by Wis 72) see Westcott, ete., ad loc. The pur- 
yort of them is that Christ, visible and active, 

rought home to the sight and minds of men the 
essential nature of God. This is an expansion in 
n more ‘ontological’ or ‘ metaphysical” sense of 
the opening words of the Epistle. This sense is 
too deeply ingrained in the language of N'I' to be 
eliminated. 

Although, as has been said, it is the more 
theological writers who lay the greatest stress 
upon this aspect of the Son ag revealing the 
Father, there is one conspicuous passage of the 
Synoptics in which it is clearly implied. The 
verse Mt 11%, with its very close parallel in Lk 
1072 (both passages should be taken with their full 
context), is in form so like the characteristic say- 
ings of Christ; it fits into and interprets such a 
number of other passages (Mt 16%, Mk 21° 44! g? 
etc.), and, while in remarkable agreement with the 
general verdict of the primitive Church, stands so 
apart from the particular tendencies of the Synoptic 
Gospels that it would be wanton to doubt its 
genuineness, To make the picture of Christ on 
earth consistent, we need to sce in it not merely 
the beneficent Teacher, but the Son of God, as this 
nae is understood by the writers of deepest in- 
sight. 

(ii.) The Revelation through the Holy Ghost. 
— If we look at the Fourth Gospel from another 
point of view, we shall find it dominated by the 
consciousness of a double revelation. That through 
the Incarnate Son of which we have nat been 
speaking is one; that through the Moly (rhost 
is the other. Looking back over the space of time 
that had elapsed since the Ascension, the writer 
sees that a great force has been at work in the 
Church, the effect of which he regards as a direct 
fulfilment of prophecies by our Lord Ilimsclf 
before His departure. A second ‘ Advocate’ 
(‘ Comforter’ AY, RV) was to come after He was 
gone. It was to bea dispensation like His own, 
and was to be characterized by a like diysemina- 
tion of trnth, not so much wholly new truth as a 
revival and reinvigorating in the minds of the 
apostles and others who came within its range of 
truth already taught by Himself: ‘These things 
have I spoken unto you, while yet abiding with 
you. But the Comforter, even the Holy Spirit, 
whom the Father hath sent in my name, he shall 
teach you all things, and bring to your remem- 
brance all that I said unto you.’ ... ‘ Howbeit 
when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide 

ou unto all the truth: for he shall not speak 
rom himself; but what things soever he shall 
hear, these shall he speak: and he shall declare 
unto you the things that are to come. He shall 
Boy me: for he shall take of mine, and shall 

eclare it unto you. All things that the Father 
hath are mine: therefore said 1, that he taketh of 
mine, and shall declare it unto you’ (Jn 14% 
16%), There is an accent about all the passages 
in which the writer refers to this subject which 1s 
far more like the accent of real experience than 
a product of pare reflection without concrete ex- 

erience behind it, ‘The writings of the Fourth 
Evangelist contain no express reference to the 
Day of Pentecost and the history recorded in the 
Acts, but they contain a number of allusions which 
are well ecnleinel by that history. St. Luke in 
like manner has no express mention of the Para- 
clete, but both his Gospel and the Acts bear fre- 
quent testimony to the work of the Paraclete 
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under His other name, the Holy Spirit. Here as 
in the Fourth Gospel we have a historical retro- 
spect of facts and impressions recalled after a 
considerable lapse of time, but in the Epp. of St. 
Paul we are in the midst of the events, and we are 
allowed to see into the inner mind of one of the 
leading actorsin them. From the language of St. 
Paul we may learn what is meant by being 
‘taught all things and having all things avery 
to remembrance,’ or rather as he had not been an 
immediate disciple of Christ we are enabled to 
understand the wAnpodopla with which he spoke. 
He certainly felt that the Gospel which he preached 
had its source outside himself. Nowhere, perhaps, 
does this come out more clearly than in the first of 
all his Epistles. Writing to the Thessalonians he 
says, ‘For this cause we also thank God without 
ceasing, that when ye received from us the word 
of the nessage, even the word of God, ye accepted 
it not as the word of men, but, as it 18 in truth, the 
word of God, which also worketh in youn that 
believe’ (1 Th 2"). ‘Thisis the central principle of 
the apostolic preaching. It is the ‘demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power’ of which he speaks else- 
where (1 Co 24). And the substance of the preach- 
ing is Just the new revelation about God and 
Christ and the Holy Spirit, and their united work 
for the salvation of men. ‘Things which eye saw 
not and ear heard not... unto us God revealed 
them through the Spirit: for the Spirit searcheth 
all things, yea, the deep things of Ged’ (1 Co 2% 2°), 

Thus the method of divine revelation in the NT 
is very similar to thatin OT. It is brought about 
through the action of the Holy Spirit upon certain 
selected instruments, with just the difference on 
which stress is laid in Ep, to Hebrews, that whereas, 
under the Old Covenant, God had spoken in and 
through the prophets, under the New He spoke 
‘in’ and through the Son, and those expressly 
chosen and trained by the Son. 


LITERATURE. —On the training of the apostles to be the 
vehicles of the new revelation, see Latham, /’astur Pastorwmn 
Oambridge, 1890). Reference may also be made to the 
jamplon Lectures for 1893 on ‘ inspiration,’ and other works on 
the sane subject. 

3. DISTINCTIONS IN THE GODHEAD.—In the 
previous sections of this article we have had 
gradually to discriminate between the operation 
and functions of what we now call the different 
‘Persons’ in the Godhead. At the time of which 
we are speaking (the period covered by NT) 
there was no such conception in the general mind 
as that of ‘personality.’ The term ‘person’ was 
just coming into use through the defining influence 
of Roman Law acting upon popular language (the 
distinction of persona and res appears to have 
come in during the Ist cent. B.c., shortly before 
the time of Cicero). But a long process had to be 
gone through before the idea of ersonality ac- 
quired an exact connotation ; and that process was 
to a large extent involved in the theclonieal con- 
troversies on the subject of the Trinity, the result 
of which was the formulated doctrine of Three 
Persons in One God, as we have it in what is 
Sey known as the Athanasian Creed. 

It would be an anachronism to expect a defini- 
tion of the doctrine in NT. And yet the doctrine 
is really a working out of data contained in NT. 
It isa rendering of these data intelligible to the 
consciousness as part of a reasoned and formulated 
whole. The Christian theologian is well aware 
that the only expression possible to him is approxi- 
mate: he applies to the whole construction the 
dictum of St, Augustine ; he says what he says, non 
ut illud diceretur sed ne taceretur (De Trin. v. 9). 
But he is almost compelled to say something, and 
the deliberate judgment of the Church has been 
that he is warranted in saying so much as he does. 


In any critical study of that which we call b 
anticipation the doctrine of the Trinity in the NT, 
the starting-point must undoubted] es the hene- 
diction in 2 Co 134° The grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the communion 
of the Holy Ghost, be with you all.’ In_ this 
verse we have an utterance of the mind of the 
apostle, which he knows will find an echo in the 
minds of his readers at a fixed point in time and 
place, probably about twenty-six and in any case 
not more than twenty-eight years after the Ascen- 
sion. We are left to draw our conclusions as to the 
belief of the Church at this time. It is, of course, 
true that the object of the passage is not dogmatic, 
If it had been, its significance would have been 
less, Itis not the expounding of any new doctrine. 
It is not even the expounding of doctrine at all. 
It is only an invocation of blessing. But the 
peculiar form which this invocation takes, points 
to much previous preparation in thought and 
teaching ; 1t points to a settled, and we are obliged 
to think, uncontested belief, common alike to the 
writer and his readers. 

The peculiarity of the belief consists in the re- 
markable way in which a group of spiritual bless- 
ings, such as man is accustomed to look for di- 
rectly from God, is not referred to the Godhead 
conceived singly as a Monad, but distributively as 
Three, and yet Three so bracketed together as to 
be at the same time One. No graduated interpre- 
tation of the Three Names is possible. If it were, 
we should have Beings who were not Man and yet 
not wholly God. In the Arian Controversy an 
attempt was made to establish this interpretation ; 
but it utterly and hopelessly failed. 

The other alternative remains, that St. Paul and 
the Church of his day thought of the Supreme 
Source of spiritual blessing as not single but 
threefold—threefold in essence, and not merely in 
a manner of speech. How did he con.e to think 
thus? Ifow was it that a Church so far from the 
centre of things and at so early a date was pre- 
pared to receive without question an assumption 
which to us seems to make such lurge demands 
upon the intellect ? 

It was cotta not a matter of course. We 
have seen that there was a certain patel g to 
hypostatize the Word of God, the Wisdom of God, 
the Spirit of God, even the Glory of God. The 
Messiah was thought of as more than human if 
less than in the full sense divine. But all these 
conceptions were fluid and tentative. Jewish 
theology had no fixed and settled beef in regard to 
them. Even if we add to OT the other writings 
current at this period, Apocrypha and Pseudepr- 
grapha, the Jewish Apocalypses and the Sayings 
traditionally handed down of the oldest Rabbis, 
still we should not find anything to sugyest a 
combination of the three terms handled with the 
precision with which St. Paul handled them. 

One passage there is which would abundantly 
account for St. Paul's languaye if we could accept 
it as historical. ‘That is the command to the 
apostles at the end of the first Gospel to go and 
baptize all nations ‘into the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost’ (Mt 28'*). 
This belongs to a comparatively late and suspected 
part of the Gospel. But one tradition may be later 
than another and more limited in circulation, and 
yet not be any less authentic. Now, the Didaché 
shows us that we no sooner cross the frontier of 
the apostolic age than we find baptism into the 
Threefold Name in full possession of the field (Did. 
vii. 1, 3). The tradition is continuous. It is 
taken up by Justin (Apol. i. 61), and Tertullian 
expressly tells us that the person baptized was 
dipped three times in recognition of the Threefold 
Name (Prax. 26). The practice, then, is at least 
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very old. And itis no slight confirmation of the 
statement in the first Gospel that if it were true 
it would supply just the explanation that we want 
at once of the established rite and of St. Paul’s 
langnage. In any case we scem compelled to 
assume that there was some foundation for both in 
the teaching of our Lord Himself. If there was 
not, at what point in the six-and-twenty years 
can the nsace (doctrinal or liturgical) have been 
introduced in a manner so authoritative ag to 
impose it upon St. Paul and the Churches of his 
founding? We may greatly doubt if any satis- 
factory answer can be given to this question. 

On the other hand, the moment we assume that 
our Lord did really give this aleged command, and 
that He really did prepare for it by some corre- 
sponding teaching, a number of other facts are 
accounted for. We find the very teaching of 
which we are in search in many places of the Last 
Discourse as recorded by St. John (Jn 1416 26 15°6 
167: 1% 1815) And with such teaching in the back- 
sround a variety of phenomena in St. Paul’s Epp. 
all into their place which would otherwise ie 
very intractable, 

(1.) Lhe Father and the Son.—The Epistle 
(2 Co) ends with a triple benediction, and it begins 
with a double benediction, ‘Grace and peace’ 
are invoked upon the Corinthian Christians ‘from 
God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
We observe here the same sort of bracketing of 
the two Divine Names as in the case of the Three. 
Althouch there is a distinction of names, and 
although there may be a certain distinction and 
special distribution of function, the source of 
apiritual blessing is in ita essence One. 

The fact that there is this alternation within 
the same Epistle of the Two names and the Three, 
shows that the one expression is in no way incon- 
sistent with the other. <A like alternation is 
found side by side in several other of St. Pauls 
Epistles. For instance, in 1 Co 1241! we have the 
Triad: Lord, God, Spirits; in 1 Co 18 and 8* we 
have (in the latter passnge very expressly) the 
Dnad: God [the (our) Father] and beta [Jesus 
Christ}. In like manner, in Ro 8!4-!7- 26-30 we have 
the Triad, though not formally drawn out, just as 
clearly presupposed as in vv.9!-88 (cf. 17 ete.) we 
have the Duad; and a like relation appears in 
Eph Do tlt Ate GIS! compared. Wit 4: #* 
OA, 55 68-28, 

Nor is this alternation confined to the Pauline 
Epistles. It is seen again in 1 P 128-33 413-19 hy the 
side of [27-21 Q5 315-18. 20-23 ete, and it is as con- 
spicnous in 1] Jn 5648 compared with the general 
tenor of the Ep., which is constantly setting ‘ the 
Father’ and ‘the (Lis) Son’ over-against each 
other. We may also compare Jude with 
1.4, tae tev ]*-6 u6-29 35. G. 12, 18. 21, 22 with 55-13 
7" ete. And we are further reminded that in the 
Didaché baptism in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit is spoken of almost in the same 
breath with baptism in the name of Christ (Did. 
vil. 1, 3 and ix. 5). 

There is thus an easy transition from the one 
way of speaking to the other. There is really a 
threefold usage. The apostles and early Christians 

enerally speak of God, of God the Father, and 
xod the Son, of God the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, according to the context and the particular 
purpose with which they are writing; but the 
three modes of expression, so far from being 
mutnally exclusive, are, in fact, closely connected 
and correlated, And it is noticeable, that while 
there is this free and natural interchange of the 
three terms, no fourth term is ever added to the 
three as at all upon the same footing. The mental 
bracketing of which we have spoken appears to 
subsist throughout. The usage, aihanet it is in 


some respects wide and varied, is yet in others 
strictly cireumseribed, and is regulated by fixed 
laws. When we look into it more closely we seem 
to become aware of a yvradual development and 
expansion, if not in the original presentation of 
the doctrine, yet in the order in which the different 
parts of it—so to speak—become consciously and 
definitely realized by the apostles and first dis- 
ciples. Jf (as we have seen reason to think) they 
had received fuller teaching on the subject directly 
from the Lord Himself than is contained in our 
extant Gospels, this did not prevent them from 
wrasping the truth only by degrees, and the very 
vradualness with which it was grasped would 
account for some of the first statements being lost 
tous. It is the later teaching of events calling 
the earlier teaching to remembrance (Jn 14*°) 
which has preserved for us so much of this as we 
have. It is a matter of connnon experience that 
there are lessons Intent in the Sine which only 
become vividly realized when something occurs to 
bring them home, or when the logic of thought 
naturally reaches them. 

In the case of the apostles the logic of thought 
started from Christ, the Incarnate Christ, whom 
they had seen with their eyes, and their hands had 
handled in the days of His flesh. If Christ was 
God, then it was certain thut there must be in 
the Godhead some such distinction as that which 
we call personal ; the attributes of personality at- 
tached to Him as unmistakably as to the apostles 
themselves. And if beneath these there lay a 
substratum of unity with the Power which ruled 
the heavens, that unity must still be such as 
admitted of personal distinction. 

The language which the apostles use is thor- 
oughly accounted for by the evidence of their own 
senses, taken with the utterances of Jesus Llimself. 
The keyword which is constantly upon His lips is 
the name ‘Father’ with its correlative ‘Son.’ 
These terms established themselves from the very 
first in the Christian consciousness as the true 
expression of the mutual relation. That they 
must have done so appears from the fundamental 
place which they had in the theology of St. Paul, 
In spite of all the independence which he claims 
for its origin. No better argument exists for the 
view that at the time when he wrote his extant 
Epistles he had already some forin of evangelic 
document before him. In any case he must have 
been familiar with an extremely solid and unani- 
mous tradition, To that tradition it is not too 
much to say that all Christian speculation on the 
wider relations of the Godhead goes back. The 
central point in all subsequent argument is the 
relation of § Father’ and ‘Son.’ And the difference 
which in all ages has marked off a loyal from a 
disloyal interpretation of the data of Christianity 
has been this, that the one insisted upon a real 
Fatherhood and a real Sonship, which the other 
has attempted to sillier away. This was the 
principle at issue in the Arian Controversy. And 
there has probably never been a controvers 
argned out more thoronghly or with a more abund- 
ant expenditure of both intellectual and moral 
force. The outcome of it was the definite and 
triumphant aflirmation of the position that the 
Father is essentially Father and the Son essentially 
Son. The most abstruse clauses in the Athanasian 
Creed are nothing but the emphatic assertion and 
the systematic safeguarding of this. 

(ii.) The Holy Spirit. —In framing their doe- 
trine of the Holy Spirit, as in framing their doc- 
trine of the Son, the apostles had before their 
minds a definite series of facts. There was a 
certain group of phenomena which they consist- 
ently referred to the action of the Spirit. The 
phenomena of what we call ‘inspiration,’ the 
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divine influence of which they were conscious in 
preaching and teaching; the special and remarkable 
‘gifts’ (xaplouara) which distinguished in an emi- 
nent degree the first generations of Christians ; 
and, generally speaking, the felt communion of the 
human spirit with the divine, were regarded by 
them as manifestations of the activity of the Holy 
Ghost. If we read the three chs. 1 Co 12-14 we 
see that St. Paul felt himself to be in the midst 
of such activity ; and there are many other allusions 
to it. The Early Church appears to have dated 
the energies at work within it in a special sense 
from the first Pentecost after the Ascension, They 
called this an ‘outpouring’ of the Holy Ghost, 
seeing in ita fulfilment of prophecy (Ac 2!7- 18 3, 
Tit 3°). 

But how was it that they came to speak of the 
work of the Holy Spirit as the work of a person? 
That they did so appears not only from such 
incidental passages as Ro 88, 1 Co 12", Eph 4%, but 
still more from the great Trinitarian texts 2 Co 13" 
and Mt 28%, in which the Holy Ghost is placed 
on precisely the same footing as the Son and the 
Father. We have seen that this can have been no 
Inomentary freak of language, but that 1¢ must 
have had a broad foundation in the consciousness 
of the apostolic Church. Between the fluid usage 
of contemporary Judaism and the fixed usage of 
the apostles and their successors there intervenes 
the teaching of Jesus. And it seems impossible 
not to refer to this the impulse which determined 
the direction of Christian thought upon the sub- 
ject. The fragments of that teaching which have 
een preserved for us in the Fourth Gospel (Jn 
14)6. 28 1536 167-14) seem to imply a yet fuller con- 
text which has been lost; but of themselves the 
are sufficient to warrant the faith which the Church 
has evidently held from the first, though as the 
centuries went on it was compelled to define it 
with increasing distinctness. 

There are two classes of passages in NT relating 
to the Holy Ghost. On iis one hand, there are 
those of which we have been speaking, where the 
Third Person (of later theology) is clearly distin- 
guished from the First and Second, and repre- 
sented as confronting them. And, on the other 
hand, there are passages in which the Third Person 
is as closely associated with the First and Second. 

The Spirit is repeatedly spoken of as the ‘Spirit 
of God.’ And the relationship indicated by this 
phrase is explained in 1 Co 2’ as analogous to 
that of the spirit in man. ‘For the Spirit 
searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God. 
For who among inen knoweth the things of a 
man, save the spirit of the man which is in him? 
even so the things of God none knoweth, save the 
Spirit of God.’ But He who is thus described as 
the ‘Spirit of God’ is also described as the ‘Spirit 
of Christ.’ So notably in Ro 8% ‘But ye are not 
in the flesh but in the Spirit, if so be that the 
Spirit of God dwellethin you. Butifany man hath 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. And if 
Christ is in you,’ etc. Here ‘ Christ’ takes up the 
‘Spirit of Christ,’ and that, again, takes up the 
‘Spirit of God’ (defined a little later as the ‘Spirit 
of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead’) in 
such a way as to show that, at least for the 
purpose of the writer, the three terms are convert- 
ible. Nor is this the only place in which we read 
of the ‘Spirit of Christ’ (cf. 1 P 14), or ‘of Jesus’ 
(Ac 167 RV), or ‘of Jesus Christ’ (Ph 1%), or ‘of 
{the} Son’ (Gal 4°), or ‘of the Lord’ (=Christ, 
2 Co 37), 

Again, we have to remember that the concep- 
tion of the incarnate Christ is referred to the 
direct operation of the Holy Ghost (Lk 1%), and 
that His endowment with the fulness of divine 
power for His ministry is also dated from the 


descent of the Holy Ghost at His baptism. This is 
the ‘anointing with the Holy Ghost’ of Ac 10% as 
the sequel to which He is ‘full of the Holy Spirit’ 
(Lk 41), and acts through the Holy Spirit (Mt 12%, 
Ac 1%, He 94); He also communicated the Holy 
Spirit to the apostles (Jn 20°). 

There is thus another side to the mystery of the 
Triune God. Although in one sense Three, He is 
in another no less One. ‘There is such a mutual 
interaction, such a fundamental unity, as prevents 
distinction from amounting to separation. The 
Three Persons are not three individuals. There 
are not three Gods, but One God. 

This is the evident drift of the data which NT 
has handed down to us; and it is to these data 
that the later theology has sought to do justice. 
They find their most complete and ripest inter- 

retation in the balanced clauses of the Oi emninie: 
‘hose clauses are, no doubt, relative to the line of 
thought which leads up to them. Compared to 
some aspects of the biblical teaching, ey will 
nppear secondary where this is primary. It is 
more important for the great mass of Christians to 
have it brought home to them that God is love, 
that the proot of His love is the incarnation and 
death of His Son, and that Ile does impart of His 
own righteousness to men, than that (e.g.) the Son 
is ‘not made nor created, but begotten.’ But the 
significance of this latter proposition is that Christ 
is truly Son. And the question whether He is 
truly or only figuratively Son is a vital question, 
as vital now as it was in the days of Nicewa or 
Chalcedon. The question was quite sure to be 
raised, and, being raised, it has to be answered. 
The phrasing of the answer may vary with the 
poae Py of the time, but its substance cannot 

e any other than that which has been so deliber- 
ately adopted and ratified. 


LITERATURE.—No considerable monograph on the doctrine of 
God as Triune has appeared since Baur’s Die christliche Lehre 
von der Dreieinigkeit u. Menschwerdung Got.es, 3 vols., 
Ttibingen, 1841-1843, and G. A. Meier, Die Lehre von der 
Trinitdt tn threr historischen Enturckelung, 2 vols., Hamburg 
u. Gotha, 1844. A thorough discussion of the beyinnings of 
the doctrine in English is still a desideratum, There is an 
instructive chapter on the Holy Spirit in Milligan, Z'he Ascen- 
sion of Our Lord (1892), pp. 166-226. [The literature on the 
previous sections of this art. has been given under each section). 


W. SANDAY. 

GOD, CHILDREN (SONS, DAUGHTERS) OF, are 
biblical phrases for near and blessed relations to 
God, but used with various applications and mean- 
inzs. In NT the words ‘children’ (réxva) and ‘sons’ 
(viol) are distinguishable in meaning: the former, 
in which the idea of origin is most prominent, is 
the favourite expression of St. John; while the 
latter, emphasizing rather the notion of relation and 
privilege, is the one used by St. Paul. But even 
in NT the distinction is not an absolute one; and 
in OT, though both ideas are found, the words are 
not definitely marked off. 

It is therefore advisable to consider both phrases 
together, while marking their various shades of 
meaning: and their significance may best be under- 
stood by examining the places where they occur, as 
nearly as possible in their historical order. 

A. IN THE OT.—In OT this cannot be done 
with certainty, because of the doubts and differ- 
ences of opinion among scholars as to the dates of 
many of its books. But a pretty sure sturting- 
point can be found in the Bk. of Hosea, the date of 
which, in the reign of Jeroboam II. of Israel, is 
universally admitted. In this prophecy the relation 
of Israel to God is depicted, first, as that of a wife 
to her husband (chs. 1-3). This describes the nation 
or land asa whole, and individual Israelites are 
represented as her children, who as born to God 
are children of God. ‘The unfaithful wife is re- 
pudiated (2?); but when led to repentance, as 
deseribed in that parable (2%%), so wonderfully 
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parallel to our Lord’s of the Prodigal Son, she 
again obtains mercy, and is once more the people 
of God (2:3). In anticipation of that blessed 
restoration, it had been declared (1) that the 
children of Israel would be called ‘sons of the 
living God.’ They are so named as born of her 
whose husband is J”, t.e. who is in covenant with 
God. 

So, when the same figure of the conjugal relation 
of God to Israel is used by Ezk, the actual children 
of the nation are called God's children for the same 
reason (Iézk 162! ‘thy sons and thy dauchters 
Whom thou hast borne unto me... my children,’ 
237 ‘their sons whom they bare unto me’). In 
these and similar passages, the notion of birth or 
origin is evidently the prominent one; and in Ezk 
167, though the eb. word is ‘sons’ as in the pre- 
ceding verse, the LAX like the EV have rendered 
it by réxva, ‘children.’ As thus conceived, to be 
children of God is the same thing as to be born 
members of the nation or community that is in 
covenant with God. This notion of being God’s 
children may probably be traced in the words of 
the Pharisees to Jesus, ‘We were not born of 
fornication ; we have one Father, even God’ (Jn 
8'!), 2.e. we are members of a people in covenant 
with God and true to him. 

But Ifosea also gives another conception of 
Jsracl’s relation to God in 11) ‘When Israel was a 
child, then I loved him, and called my son out of 
Keypt.’ With this inust be taken Ex 4% %, where 
God says to Pharaoh, ‘Isr. is my son, my firstborn : 
and I have said unto thee, Let my son go that he 
may serve me; and thou hast refused to let him 
go: behold, I will slay thy son, thy firstborn.’ 
IIere ‘my son’=‘my ests. in God’s previous 
words to Moses; and there is no emphasis on the 
idea of birth or origin ;-for ‘firstborn’ evidently 
conveys the notion simply of most precious or 
beloved, as in Zec 12, It is the relation of Isracl 
to God, and the value God puts on him, that is 
indicated ; and so appropriately ‘son,’ not § child,’ 
is the word errilereas The context that follows 
in ILlos 11* 4 shows that fatherly training and teach- 
ing are included in the notion, and in ®® fatherly 
pity and love. But throughout it is the people as 
a Whole that is here called God’s son. The Palavion 
that was before depicted as that of a wife to her 
husband, is now spoken of as that of a son to his 
father. 

‘These two figures are still more closcly connected 
in the first great discourse of Jer (chs. 2. 3), where 
the fundamental idea is that Isracl has been Js 
unfaithful wife, while yet on her repentance she is 
invited to say, ‘My father, thou art the guide (or 
companion) of my youth’ (Jer 34), The phrase, 
‘guile, companion, or friend of youth,’ is used in 
Pr 2"? for a husband, and prob. cline is its signifi- 
cance also in Jer 34; and the employment of the 
words ‘my father,’ as parallel, is not unnatural in 
astate of society when the head of the house stood 
almost in the same relation to his wife as to his 
children. In Jer 3'4 ‘Return, O backsliding chil- 
dren, saith the Lord, for I am a husband unto 
you: and I will take you one of a city, and two 
of a family, and I will bring you to Zion,’ we 
have the people as a whole viewed as J’’s wife, and 
its members as his children; and so also in vv.” 
20-22, But here the Israelites are called children of 
God, not, as in Hos and Ezk, simply as born of the 
pepe which is J’’s wife, but as taken by him one 

y one, and returning to him with personal re- 
pentance. The idea of physical origin has passed 
away, and the notions connected with sonship seem 
to be mainly divine pardon, protection, and in- 
heritance. 

This whole passage also shows how the figure of 
God’s marriage to Israel served an important pur- 


ose, in elevating the notion of the ro euoneR 
rom a merely physical to a moral and spiritua 
one. The heathen peoples, esp. in the Semitic race, 
conceived themselves as children of the deity in a 
grossly physical sense, as appears even here (Jer 27 
‘which say toa stock, ‘Thou art my father; and 
to a stone, Thou hast begotten me’). The conjugal 
relation,as founded,not on nature, but on a covenant 
of love, involving duties and responsibilities, gave 
a foundation for the moral awaits of the prophets, 
and made possible such a transition as we see in 
Jeremiah’s teaching, to a higher view of sonship to 
God as an individual privilege. 

A similar and Banepe more direct transition, 
from the collective to the individual relation, is 
made in Dt 14) ‘ Ye are the children of (lit. sons to) 
the LorD your God .. .,’ v.? ‘ For thou art an Oe 
people unto the Lokp thy God, and the Lord hath 
chosen thee to be a peculiar people (i.e. a people of 
his own possession), above all peoples that are on 
the face of the earth.’ Here sonship is ascribed to 
the Israelites individually on the ground that the 
ae as a whole is holy, i.c. separated to God 

y his special choice of them to be his own 
possession (see Ex 19-6), The notion of birth or 
origin is here entirely absent, and that of privilege 
and corresponding duty is the one conveyed by the 
name ‘sons of God.’ 

Dt also contains a passage remarkably rich in 
ref, to the sonship of Isr. in the song ascribed to 
Moses in ch, 32. Here God is called the people's 
Father because he bought, made, and established it 
(vv.%15), beat, gave birth to (v.38), led and nourished 
it (vv), ‘These expressions refer to the diving 
action in forming Israel into a nation by delivering 
it from Egypt and training it in the wilderness, 
On the ground of this, the individual Israelites are 
called ‘his sons and his daughters’ (v.!*), ‘children’ 
(v.”); and they ure blamed for their provocation, 
But it is indicated that they who deal corruptly 
with God are not his children (v.>), and that God 
will take others to be his people su as to provoke 
them to jealousy (v.2!), while elie nations are ealled 
to rejoice with (or as being) his people (v.*). Here 
we see distinctly a moral significance attached to 
the title ‘sons’ or ‘children of God. Though it 
belongs properly to Israclites, it is forfeited by 
them if they are not faithful to God, and it may 
be piven to men of other nations as well. Hence 
it is sometimes given specially to the godly, as in 
Ps 73 ‘the generation of thy children’; Pr 14% 
‘In the fear at the Lord is strong confidence ; and 
his children shall have a place of refuge.’ See also 
the comparison in Ps 103%. On the other hand, the 
privilege is ascribed to Gentiles, especially in the 
prophecies of their calling in the later book of 
Isalah. God still calls Israclites ‘my sons’ (Is 
45"), because they are sons of Zion (49/7) who has 
been married to J” though put away for a time 
(50' and 54). But she is to receive children of whom 
she shall say, ‘Who hath borne me these?’ (49°), 
te. God anil his Church are to have people from 
among the Gentiles sharing the blessings of Israel 
and enhancing her glory. Or, if those unexpected 
children are merely the exiled and forgotten 
Israclites, their sonship is now entirely independent 
of physical descent. ‘Tor,’ they say, ‘thou art 
our Father, though Abraham knoweth ns not, and 
Isract doth not acknowledge us: thou, O Lord, art 
our Father ; our Redeemer from everlasting is thy 
name’ (Is 63!8, cf, 648 65! 66-21). ven if sonship 
is not here directly extended to the Gentiles, the 
principle is laid down which implies that. But it 
is not on the ground of nature or creation that this 
is done, but expressly on that of redemption and 
grace, only a redemption not merely external and 
national, like that of Israel from Egypt, but spiritual 
and therefore universal. 
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In Mal 18, J”, appealing specially to the priests, | God, and the name in which he summed up his 
calls liimself a father and a master, as looking for | disclosure of his character was ‘the Father.’ He is 


the honour and fear given to earthly fathers and 
masters. Inch. 2! the prophet asks, ‘ Have we not 
all one Father? hath not one God created us?’ as a 
basis for a rebuke to the Jews for marrying heathen 
wives, v." ‘Judah hath profaned the holiness of 
the Lord which he loveth, and hath married the 
daughter of a strange god.’ Ilere plainly the 
fatherhood is not conceived as extending to all 
men, and the creation spoken of is the formation 
of Israel as a nation, as In Is 43! 44? and elsewhere. 
In the time of Malachi it was necessary to insist 
on the separation of the restored Jewish community 
from the surrounding idolaters, and he makes no 
mention of the calling of the Gentiles. But he 
indicates (ch. 3'8 27) that the true children of God 
are they that fear him, of whom the Lord says, ‘ [ 
will spare them as a man spareth his own son that 
serveth him.’ 

Thus the OT affords a rich varicty of statements 
about sonship to God as ascribed to men, which 
seem to exhibit successive stages in a devclopment 
and elevation of the idea. (1) From the first it ap- 
pears to be raised above the gross physical notion by 
the conception of it as origin from the people that 
is married to J”. Then (2) it is conceived as being 
menibers of the people that J” has created as his 
son; (3) as being taught and trained by J” as a 
father; and (4) as not constituted by mere natural 
descent, but hy the fear of the Lord, and so possible 
for those who are not by birth members of the 
people of Isracl. 

Before proceeding to consider how this line of teaching is 
completed by Christ and his apostles, ib will be proper to refer 
to a few ene in OT where the name ‘sons of God’ is given 
appa rere y to superhuman beings. In Job 387, where J” 
challenges Job for ignorance of his wonderful works, he describes 
the creation of the world as being, ‘When the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.’ The 
parallel seems to be similar to the usage by which the hosts of 
God denote sometimes the stars and sometimes the angels; and 
since in Job 16 and 2! Satan, undoubtedly conceived as a super- 
human spirit, is described as presenting himself among the 
sons of God, it is probable that in all these places the name is 
given to angels, and is used to indicate their nature, as the more 
common name ‘angels’ still retained its original reference to 
their office as messengers of God. It would indicate beings akin 
to God as being spiritual and superhuman, though derived from 
and inferior to the Creator. They are also called his ‘holy ones’ 
(Dt 332, Ps 805), and his ‘ hosts’ (Ps 1032! etc.). In Ps 291 and 896 
‘sons of the mighty’ should prob. be rendcred ‘sons of God’ or 
‘of gods,’ but it is nota usual form of the name when used of 
the true God. The phrase is sometimes used in the way in 
which in Heb,‘ son of man’ is simply ‘man,’ ‘son of oil’= fruitful 
‘sons of flame’=sparks ; and as in early times the Israclites did 
not doubt the existence of the deities of the nations around them, 
they called them gods (¢.g, Ex 1511), which was afterwards 
softened into ‘sons of God,’ or ‘of gods’ (Ps 898), and then into 
“angels of God’ (as in LXX Ps 977. 9), 

The passage in Gn 61-4 has been variously understood from 
very early times, and no interpretation is free from difficulty, 
but modern scholarship inclines to the view that by ‘sons of 
God’ are meant anyels. 

In Ps 821.6 ‘gous of the Most Iligh’ {s synonymous with 
‘gods,’ and is applied to rulers and judyes in the congregation 
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of God as invested by him with power, and called to rule in bis 
name. 


B.IN THE NT.—As the Bible contains no dis- 
tinct doctrine about angels, it is impossible to form 
any definite conception of the relation implied in the 
name ‘sons of God’ given to them in OT, esp. asthe 
usage is not followed out in NT, where in the Ep. to 
Hebrews it is denied that God ever gave the name 
‘my son’ personally to any of the angels, that 
being the more excellent name obtained by him 
who is the effulgence of God’s glory and the very 
image of his substance (He 1°). 

1. THE TEACHING OF JESUS.—While keeping 
silence as to the sonship of angels, Jesus and his 
apostles have much to say as to the truth and 
blessedness of men being sons or children of God. 
In the teaching of our Lord himself the fatherhood 
of God occupies a very large place, and is far more 
fully exhibited thanin OT, Jesus came to reveal 


the Father by way of eminence as being full of love, 
pity, and kindness, such as Jesus himself showed in 
iis own person, And this love extended to the 
most unworthy and sinful, and to Gentiles who 
were outside the commonwealth of Israel. Thus it 
is assumed in Christ’s teaching that the blessing of 
being sons of God is not limited to the Jewish 
nation, though that is nowhere expressly said, and 
though Jesus declares that such prayers as the 
Gentiles offer are not to be made by those who 
know God as their Father in heaven (Mt 67-8). ‘l'o 
be called sons of God is one of the blessings of the 
kingdom of God which he proclaimed, promised to 
its members, esp. as peace-makers and as loving 
their enemics (Mt 5% #-#4), Ags that kingdom is to 
be open to all nations (Mt 8"), and to men simply 
as sinners (Mt 9}* 1%), it is free to all or any to be 
sons of God, and in that aspect his Fatherhood 
may be called universal; he has a fatherly heart 
towards all men, loves and pities all, and freely 
forgives the most sinful when they return to him. 
This is the lesson of the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son (Lk 15), and it is a most gracious and blessed 
one. In order to be entitled to call God our Father 
we need no other warrant than that we are 
sinners, willing to confess our sin and ask his 
forgiveness. 

The blessings of being sons of God acc. to Jesus’ 
tenching are forgiveness and gracious reception 
when we come to God as penitents; the assurance 
that God will hear our prayers, and give us good 
things when we ask him (Mt 7"); that he cares for 
our welfare, and that we can trust him to provide 
for all our earthly needs, so that without anxiety 
about these we may make it our great aim to be 
like him (Mt 6784); the’ Spirit of our Father to 
speak in and through us when we are called to 
speak for Christ (Mt 10 ); and, finally, the full 
enjoyment of the kingdom (Lk 12%*, Mt %5*), 

Jesus always uses the tern ‘sons,’ not ‘children,’ 
of God, thus directing our attention to the nature 
of the relation rather than to the origination of 
it. Ifis main teaching is that we stand to God in 
a relationship in which we can trust him as lovin 
us and caring for our soul’s welfare, and can spea 
to him with freedom and confidence. Plainly, too, 
this is a personal and individual relation, We have 
such privileges each for ourselves, and not merely 
as members of any nation or community. 

At the same time, Jesus teaches that this relation 
of sonship to God is connected with his own person, 
and to be enjoyed through him. He claimed for 
himself a peculiar sonship, speaking of God as 
‘my Father’ in a way that, according to Jn 5’, 
exposed him to a charge of blasphemy for making 
himself equal with God ; and he made our entering 
the kingdom of God depend on our not only calling 
him Lord, but doing the will of his Father in 
heaven (Mt 7*'), and that is the same as doing his 
words (16. 4%). He declared that no one knew the 
Father but the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son 
wills to reveal him (Mt 11%); and he revealed the 
Father, not eat by his words, but by his whole 
character and life. Hence he invited the weary 
and heavy-laden to come to him and learn of him, 
and this was his call in general to all who would 
enter the kingdom of God. He desired men to see 
in his own person and life what real sonship to 
God was, what childlike trust, what lovin 
obedience, what zeal for his Father’s honour an 
patient submission to his will it involved, and what 
rest and peace it brought with it. Into this 
blessedness he desires to bring men, and he recog- 
nizes those who will do the will of his Father in 
heaven as his brethren (Mt 12%), They are sons 


of God through him and with him. Their follow- 
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ing him implies a renouncing of earthly goods and 
even of life itself, such as is itnpossible to man and 
ossible only to God (Mk 107). Hence to enter the 
ingdom of God requires a conversion and becoming 
as little children, which in Jn 3% 5 Jesus calls being 
begotten anew of the Spirit. 

Thus our Lord’s teaching about sonship to God, 
though it is entirely of a practical religious char- 
acter rather than scientific and theological, yet 
involves as its basis two ideas that he could not in 
his earthly life fully develop. One is that true 
sonship to God is a participation of his own unique 
relation to the Father, which is the archetype of all 
filial relationship to God, and the other 1s that it 
becomes ours through the impartation of a new life 
from God, in the strength of which we are enabled 
to renounce our own self-centred life. The former 
of these ideas is sugyested by the fact that while 
Jesus habitually calls God his own Father, he as 
expressly calls those his brethren, whom he 
teaches to address God as ‘our Father.’ This 
shows that though he(e.g. Jn 20!”) nakes the distine- 
tion between his own relation to God expressed in 
‘my Father,’ and ours expressed by ‘your Father,’ 
he does not mean that God is our Father ina quite 
different sense from that in which he is his, for in 
that cuse we would be only nominally and not 
really his brethren; but he would intimate that 
while his Sonship is indecd unique as being original 
and absolutely perfect, we partake of it through 
him. But this could not be fully explained as 
long as the truth about his own person could not 
be clearly revealed, 

The other idea is implied in Jesus’ teaching that 
God’s sons are those who trust him and are like 
him, and that for us this implies a great change 
of mind and heart, a turning our back on our 
worldly selves, such as can be effected only under 
the influence of a power from God. But this, too, 
could not be made plain till the coming of the 
Spirit, whom Jesus promised to complete his 
teaching. 

The outcome of that teaching is to be seen in 
the apostolic Epistles, and in these we find the 
former iden developed more especially by St. Paul 
and the latter by St. John. 

2. Tne TEACHING OF PAUL.—St. Panl views 
Christianity chiefly in its bearing on the personal 
relation between man and God. Apart from 
the salvation of Christ, that relation is that of 
a transcressor of the eternal moral law to the 
righteous Lawgiver and Judge, hence it is a state 
of condemnation and death. From that he is 
redeemed by the propitiation which consists in 
the obedience and sacrifice of Christ the Son of 
God. The truth that our Redeemer is God’s own 
beloved Son is repentedly emphasized in connexion 
with his sacrifice as enhancing the love of God 
aud the self-emptying prace of our Lord; and St. 
Paul undoubtedly revarded Christ’s Sonship as not 
merely an oflicial or Messianic, but a pre-existent 
and eternal relation to God. But in his view 
Jesus’ death is our redemption only in virtue of 
our being one with him in it by faith, so that by 
it we dic to sin and to the law, and are freed from 
its curse. Since, then, we are redeeined from our 
natural state of condemnation as sinners by dying 
in and with the Son of God, who loved us an 
gaxs himself for us; since we live now only in 

im, our relation to Cod is henceforth the same 
as his, we are sons of God in Christ Jesus, because 
by faith, sealed in baptism, we have put on Christ 
(Gal 3°), It has been questioned whether here 
and in Ro 68, where St. Paul uses the limiting (?) pro- 
noun ‘as many as’ and the phrase ‘baptized into 
Christ,’ instead of the usual one ‘baptized into the 
name of Christ,’ he refers to the outward rite of 
water baptisin at all, and not rather to the inward 
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washing from sins by real union to the Saviour. 
Most commentators, however, consider that there 
is no reasonable doubt that by baptism into Christ 
he means the sacrament. But if this be so, the 
apostle certainly assumes that it was received in 
faith and sealed a real union to Christ, which is 
the ground of our sonship. 

The sonship of believers in Christ, St. Paul con- 
nects with the OT view of the Israelites being 
God’s sons in virtue of the covenant and promise 
to Abraham (Gal 3”), and he proceeds to explain 
the special privileges brought by Christ by com- 
paring the position of Israel under the law to that 
of children under age, who, though really sons 
and heirs, have not practically more liberty than 
servants, but are under guardians and stewards 
by whom they are governed and their property is 
managed. So God’s children, before Christ came, 
being immature, were in subjection to what St. Paul 
calls ‘the rudiments of the world,’ i.e. elementary 
teaching by precepts relating to outward things, 
such as meats, times, and scasons. But it is 
remarkable that the apostle speaks of the Gentiles 
also as in their heathen state having been under 
such rudiments (Gal 4%), so that we may infer 
that he recognized a certain divine training even 
of them, as elsewhere he speaks of them being a 
Inw to themselves (Ro 2'!%), Ile views Christ’s 
coming and work both as giving sonship to those 
who were only servants, and also as giving fulh 
filial rights to those who were children under age. 
But not as if it were the former only to Gentiles 
and the latter to Jews as such: but that it was 
a real gift of sonship to all, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, who were without God; and to all who 
were really seeking him, in whatever nation, 
thongh they might be yeey, immature in their 
spiritual life, it was the bestowal of the full 
privileges of sons of full age having free and direct 
access to God as their Father. This view is in 
accordance with the highest conception attained 
in the OT, that in Deutero-Tsaiah from which and 
other prophetic Scriptures St. Paul quotes in his 
discussion of the relations between [srael and the 
Gentiles in Ro 9-11. 

In order to bring out the privilege of being 
made sons of God, St. Paul employs the notion of 
adoption as recognized in the Roman law. See 
ADOPTION. 

Among the privileges flowing from sonship in 
Christ he mentions the bestowal of the pnts as 
the Spirit of God’s Son, or of adoption, who cries 
in us, z.e. moves us to cry, ‘Abba, Father’ (Gal 4°, 
Ro 815), and with this is connected the access we 
have with boldness to God as our Father (Eph 2?8 
3!2), Another benetit flowing from sonship 1s the 
inheritance which we have in and with Christ 
(Gal 3° 47, No 8'7), This means that the glory 
that is to be revealed is as sure to us as If we 
had a right to it in strict law, and at the same 
time is the free gift of the Father’s love. In con- 
nexion with this St. Paul develops the idea that 
believers in Christ, though poor, afflicted, and per- 
secuted in this world, yet really have the Messianic 
blessings promised in the OT as those of the 
kingdom of God, because they can rejoice in their 
tribulations, since these are means of their per- 
fection, and are inconsiderable in view of the 

romised glory (Ro 53)! 818-86, 2Co 416-59), The 
urther notion that afflictions are chastisements 
sent by God in love, and for our real and truest 
good, is expressed in the Ep. to Hebrews (12°") as a 
special blessing of God’s children more distinctly 
than in the Pauline Epistles. For St. Paul does 
not conceive our relation to God as that of youn 
children needing discipline, but rather as that o 
sons of full ave in a relation of freedom and love 
to our heavenly Father, Hence he is not fond of 
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the expression children (réxva) unless when the 
form oF his argument from OT leads him to use 
it, as in Ro 9"8, So, too, he docs not use the 
idea of our being begotten anew of the Spirit to 
describe the beginning of Christian life; he con- 
ceives it rather as a new creation or a raising from 
death. In Tit 3®the word ‘revencration’ is not the 
common expression for what is generally so called, 
and it is not certain that it refers to the new birth 
of individuals. 

3. THE TEACHING IN HERREWS. — Here again 
the notion of children is more prominent than that 


of sons, and the idea in ch. 12 is the position of 
young children needing education and chastise- 


ment. This writer also has in view the beginning 
of the relation in a birth rather than in adoption, 
. for he calls God the Father of spirits in contrast 
with the fathers of our flesh (12°). It is unnatural 
to suppose that he meant by these words to teach 
the philosophical doctrine that men derive from 
their earthly parents only their bodies, and their 
spirits directly from God. Whether this be true 
or not, the idea of the writer was manifestly the 
religious one, that while our relation to our earthly 
pene is physical, our relation as children to 
xod is spiritual, But that he does not conceive 
this relation as a universal one, is plain from the 
fact that he speaks of the possibility of being 
without chastisement, and so being bastards and 
not sons (v.°), here using the Pauline term for the 
relation. 

There is one utterance of St. Paul, in his speech 
at Athens (Ac 17***"), where he says of all men as 
such that they are the offspring (yévos) of God, 
because he has made us with the purpose that 
we shall know him; he is not far from any one 
of us, since in him we live and move and have 
our being. This relation is clearly not the same 
as that which the apostle in his Kpistles ascribes 
to Christians when le says they are sons of God 
through faith in Jesus Christ. It does not include 
the blessings of freedom, of the spirit of adoption, 
or of being heirs of God. Hence, if this universal 
relation is to be called sonship, it must be clearly 
distinguished from that Christian sonship of which 
he speaks most frequently and most fully. But if 
it be considered that St. Paul does not use the word 
‘sons’ (viol), but the more indefinite one ‘offspring’ 
(yévos), that he borrows this from a Greek poet, 
and that the only use that he makes of the state- 
ment is to show that since we are so like God it 
is foolish to think that the Deity can be repre- 
sented by material images, it cannot but appear 
very precarious to infer from this expression that 
St. Paul would say that all men are sons of God, or 
that the relation that is formed by our creation 
in Grod’s image deserves to be called sonship. He 
does indeed teach that all things were created 
through and in the Son of God, who appeared on 
earth as Jesus Christ (Col 1'5-!"); and be declares 
in the warmest and most glowing language the 
love and kindness, goodness and patience of God 
towards all men, secking to lead them to repent- 
ance. If we think that these truths are fairly 
expressed by saying that God is the Father of 
all men, and they his sons, we may, on our own 
responsibility, use these phrases; but we should 
remember that St. Paul does not use them in 
such a sense, but means by being sons of God 
something far more blessed. 

The Palestinian apostles do not use the Pauline 
term ‘adoption’; but they describe in different 
ways how men are made ‘children’ of God, employ- 
ing that word rather than ‘sons,’ because they em- 
phasize the spiritual birth by which we are re- 
newed. 

4. THE TEACHING oF JAMES.—In the Ep. of 
James (1!7) God is called the Father of lights, from 


whom cometh down every good giving and every 
perfect boon, and to whom must not be attributed 
any temptation to sin, because he is unchangeable 
in goodness, ‘Then it is added: ‘Of his own will 
he brought us forth by the word of truth, that 
we should be a kind of first-fruits of his creatures’ 
(118). The ‘we’ here are clearly those who, as 
afterwards said, have ‘the implanted word,’ which 
is able to save their souls (17). This reminds us 
of Jesus’ Parable of the Sower and the Seed, where 
the word of the kingdom is compared to seed 
having a living power of germination and _pro- 
ducing new life, and the fruit of the good seed 
is said to be the sons of the kingdom (Mt 13%), 
in opposition to the sons of the evilone. In Ja 1” 
God 1s called the Father absolutely, to show that 
he is truly and purely worshipped by visiting the 
widows and fatherless in their affliction; and in 
3°, where is exposed the inconsistency of blessin 
God while we curse men, God is called the Lor 
and Father; but, as if to leave no doubt that all 
men are included, they are described, not as chil- 
dren of God, but as made after the similitude of 
God. It is maintained by many that since all 
men are made in God’s image, and cared for b 
him with infinite goodness and love, they are all 
his children; and if they think it best to use 
the phrase in that sense, no one can object to 
their doing so, and the thing meant is most cer- 
tainly taught in Scripture ; but it does not appear 
that the apostles called it by the name of sonship, 
and it does appear that they described believers 
as sons of God in a higher sense because born 
again by his word and Spirit. 

5. THE TEACHING OF PETER.—In 1 P 13 it is 
snid that ‘the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, according to his great mercy, begat us 
wrain to a living hope by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead, into an inheritance incor- 
ruptible, undefiled, and unfading, reserved in the 
heavens for us.’ This by itself might be merely 
a rhetorical way of saying that the historical fact 
of Jesus being raised to ‘life after his death and 
burial awakened in the souls of his followers a 
hope of immortal blessedness that made thew 

ractically new men, animating them with new 
ife. But when we read further on in the same 
chapter (1 P 1%), “having been begotten again, not 
of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, through 
the word of God which liveth and abideth for 
ever,’ we can hardly doubt that the apostle means 
to describe a change that is wrought, not merely 
by the impression made by an event even as great 
and important as the resurrection of Christ, but 
by an iniluence working directly on our souls, 
and making us, as afterwards described (27), as 
newborn babes in our religious life and relation 
to God. This corresponds to what Jesus taught 
of the need of being turned, so as to become as 
little children (Mt 18%), as well as of being begotten 
of the Spirit (Jn 3*8), It seems, therefore, to 
be in ref. to this new birth that St. Peter speaks 
of Christians calling God, the impartial Judge, 
Father (1 P 1”), not as in the AV, ‘if ye call 
on the Father,’ but ‘if ye call him Father who 
without respect of persons judgeth according to 
every man’s work.’ It is plainly not all men by 
whom God is to be addressed as Father, but be- 
lievers in virtue of their having been begotten 
again. So, too, at are called to show them- 
selves obedient children (1'4), or children of 
obedience. Throughout, the idea of birth is the 
prominent one, rather than that of the relation 
and privileges of sons. These are not developed 
as they are by St. Paul and by the writer to the 
Heb., the only one specially mentioned being the 
inheritance (1 P 14). It is in harmony with this 
conception of believers being children of God be- 
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cause born or begotten of him, that in 2 P 1‘ they 
are said to become partakers of the divine nature. 
Also we may observe that in 1 P God is distinct- 
ively called the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ (13), and the notion of our being in Christ 
and dying with him to sin is also in the writer’s 
mind (2% 41), The opening sentence is formed 
after the pattern of that of the Ep. to the Eph.; 
but while St, Paul blesses God because he has fore- 
ordained us to adoption (Eph 14), St. Peter seems to 
have expressed the same idea of sonship by divine 
gift, in the more concrete form of a begetting. 

6. THE TEACHING OF JOHN.—The teaching of St. 
John on this subject combines the clements of the 
Pauline and Petrine, though it is more akin to the 
latter, and uses the term ‘children’ rather than 
sons of God. ‘The keynote to it may be found in 
the Prologue to the ortel (1}* 15), ‘to as many 
as received him (the Logos) he gave the right to 
become children of God, even to them that believe 
on his name: which were begotten, not of blood 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
mun, but of God.’ Ilere we have the right to 
become children of God bestowed by Christ, which 
answers to St. Paul’s statement, ‘God sent forth 
his Son... that we might receive the adoption 
of sons.’ The word ‘adoption’ is not employed ; 
but the right to become children expresses the 
same thing in less technical language. Ifurther, 
this is said to be given to those who receive Christ 
by believing on ahiie name, St. Paul had also 
written, ‘Ye are all sons of God by faith in Jesus 
Christ; for as many of you as have been baptized 
into Christ have put on Christ’ (Gal 376). Thus 
for St. John, as well as for St. J’aul, our sonship 
to God is through union to Christ the only-begotten 
Son, and that union is efleeted by faith. 

int St. John adds to this the conception found 
in St. James and St. Peter of a birth or begetting of 
God, which he emphatically distinguishes from the 
natural birth in every aspect of it. Those who 
believe in Christ’s name are they who were be- 
gotten of God; and that this is not done by the 
proses of natural generation is shown by a three- 
old contrast: not of blood, t.e. they did not be- 
come sons of God through or in virtue of their 
being of the one blood of which God has made all 
mankind. Neither was it by any movement or 
impulse of their own nature, whether the spon- 
taneous tendencies of its animal faculties (‘the 
will of the flesh’), or even the voluntary acts of 
personality (‘the will of man’). The contrast is 
more briefly and pointedly expressed in our Lord’s 
discourse with Nicodemus as between being be- 
gotten of the flesh and of the Spirit (Jn 3%), St. John 
scems to conceive the Divine Spirit as a principle 
or power of life and holiness proceeding from God, 
given to Jesus Christ in all its fulness and by him 
communicated to his disciples, It is not unworthy 
of notice that Iren. and Tertull. apply Jn 1% to 
Christ, apparently reading the verb in the singular 
(‘who was born’); and though that reading is only 
found in some Lat. MSS and cannot be received, 
yet in 1 Jn 5'§ our Lord, according to the most 
natural interpretation, is called ‘he that was be- 
gotten of God.’ 

St. John scems chiefly anxious to show that the 
believer's being a child of God necessarily involves 
likeness to God in character and life; and hence, 
while he ascribes this privilege to the wonderful 
love of the Father (1 Jn 3'), and to our being 
united to Christ by faith (Jn 1%), he dwells most 
fully on the truth that our sonship is due, not 
mercly to the gracious act of adoption by the 
Father and our being made one with the Son 
through faith, but also to our receiving a new 
life from the Spirit of God, which communicates 
to us that very principle of love which is the 
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essence of God. In 1 Jn 2” he says, ‘every one 
that doeth righteousness is begotten of him,’ and the 
uniform usage of the apostle seems to show that 
he means of. God, though it is of Christ that he 
has been speaking just before. Wherever there 
is real righteousness in any man it is derived from 
him who is the archetype and source of all right- 
cousness. Then, after expressing his joyful sense 
of the greatness of the T’ather’s love and the 
reality of the sonship that it bestows, he returns 
to the subject of the inconsistency of that sonship 
with sin and its inseparable connexion with right- 
eousness, and at 3° Me says, ‘ Whosoever is be- 
gotten of God doeth no sin, because his seed 
abideth in him, and he cannot sin because he is 
begotten of God.’ The statement is evidently an 
ideal one, describing the Christian life in its 
ultimate perfection when we shall be like him, 
for we shall see him as he ig (v.*). But it is 
put in the present, because that perfection is really 
given in principle and germ to all who are begotten 
of God even now. The impossibility of their sin- 
ning is not to be achieved by any further or 
additional gift or power, but by the life from God 
that is given at the first, when it comes to its fuil 
inaturity. That principle of sinlessness is called 
the seed of God each abides in his children. 
This seems to denote a spiritual life derived from 
God, whereby, as it is put in 2P 14, we become 
‘partakers of the divine nature’; it is what Jesus 
indicates when he says, ‘That which is born of 
the Spirit is spirit’ (Jn 3°) The divine nature 
ace. to St. John is love (1 Jn 4° 3%), and this love is 
implanted in us when God gives us of his Spirit. 
So in @ spiritual sense our being begotten of God 
is not @ mere metaphor, but a proper statement 
of what is a real communication of the most 
essential life of God. But, while giving this high 
transcendent view of the nature of believers’ son- 
at to God, St. Jolin is careful to insist that its 
reality must be proved by the practical test of 
conformity to the moral law in the common affairs 
of daily life. He does not allow the mystical 
union with Christ and God to obscure the distinct 
personal relations between us and God. There is 
to be a day of judgment, and one of the blessings 
of the children of God is to have confidence in 
that day, and not to be ashamed before Christ at 
his coming. In the present life the relation of 
the children of God to him as their Father, im- 
plies confession of sin and prayer for others as 
well as themselves, and requires perfect truth and 
frankness. ‘The blessings of sonship to God are 
summed up by St. John in the one great idea of 
eternal life. 

The world outside of Christ is described as lying 
in the evil one (1 Jn 5'*), of the evil one, children 
of the devil (3!) ; but Christ is the propitiation for 
the whole world (2°); and as the love of God is 
manifested in sending his Son to be a propitiation 
for our sins (4!°), it is implied that God’s fatherly 
love has a universal aspect, though all men are not 
really, in St. John’s view, God’s children. 

LITERATURE.—The subject of our sonship to God has not been 
much discussed until recent times, though it came incidentally 
into consideration in connexion with the Sonship of Christ, ag 
in Athanasius’ Orat. agst. Arians (esp. Or. il.), and in the 
systems of theology, as in Calvin's Jnet. (1. xiv. 18, 1. xiii. 1, 
mi. ii, 23), and practical treatises, as Thomas Goodwin's On 
the Work of the Holy Ghost. In modern times such writers 
as F. D. Maurice, KF. W. Robertson, etc., have made great 
use of the idea that all men are children of God, to exclude 
the doctrine of God's judicial dealings. R. 8. Candlish discussed 
the subject in his Cunningham Lectures on the Fatherhood 
of God, maintaining that sonship belongs to believers, and is 
founded on that of Christ. T. J. Crawford in his Hatherhood 
of God criticised these positions, and maintained a twofold son- 
ship—one universal, founded on Creation, and another epecial 
bestowed on believers in Christ. Another work that appear 
at the same tima is The Divine Fatherhood, by O. H. H. Wright, 


taking mainly Dr. Candlish’s view. The other side is strongly 
maintained in A. M. Fairbairn’s Christ in Modern Theology. 
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In these discussions the subject was connected more or less 
with far-reaching questions of systematic theology, and the 
notion of sonship to God plays an important part in the Dog- 
matik of R. A. Lipsius., Ita Se ali discussion belongs pro- 

rly to the Bib. Theol. of the , and reference may be made 

the works, on that subject, of Schmid, Weiss, Heyecbibr 
also to Wendt’s Teaching af Jesus, and to Bruce's The Kingdom 
of God and St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity. There is 
very interesting special study of St. Paul’s conception of adoption 
in relation to Rom. law by W. E. Ball in the Contemp. Rev. 


Aug. 1891. J. S. CANDLISH. 


GOD FORBID.—See Fornip. 


GODHEAD.—This word occurs three timesin AV. 
Ac 17% ‘We ought not to think that the Godhead 
is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art 
and man’s device’ (Gr. to Getov); Ro 1° ‘For the 
invisible things of him from the creation of the 
world are clearly scen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal power and 
Godhead’ (Gr. decdrns) : Col 29‘ For in him dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily’ (Gr. Oedrns). 
In each case the Gr. word is appropriately em- 
ployed, and the one could not have been used for 
the other, so that to give ‘Godhead’ as the tr® of 
them all is most unhappy. 

In Ac 17 7rd @etov, ‘the Divine,’ is chosen by 
St. Panl in his speech to the Athenians as a 
familiar philosophical expression which enables him 
to carry their thonghts easily with him. Even 
they, with scarcely a Araonals couception of God, 
onaie not to debase their conception to the level 
of men’s handiwork. Hence RVm ‘ that which is 
divine’ is better than text ‘the Godhead,’ though 
‘the Divine’ would have been better. Wye. errs 
on the other side when he offers ‘ godly thing’ (after 
Vulg. Divinum). Tindale gave ‘ godhed,’ and was 
followed by all the Versions except the Rhemish, 
which has ‘the Divinitie,’ though ‘Godhead’ is 
given as an alternative in the Annotation to 
the verse. ‘The Gr. expression occurs nowhere 
else in biblical Creek, though the aul}. Geios 
is common in LXX and occurs in 2 P 14 (EV 
‘divine ’). 

Lightfoot (on Col 2°) expresses the difference 
between @eidrys and Geédrns thus: Oedrys is the 
quality, @edrys the essence of God. The distinction 
is best seen by observing that dedrys comes from 
Gebs ‘God,’ while decérns comes from Oetos ‘ Divine.’ 
Therefore Sanday -Headlam (on Ro 1”) more 
happily: @esrys=Divine Personality, @eérys= 
Divine nature and properties (cf. Bengel [on Col 
2°}: “Non modo divine virtutes, sed ipsa divina 
natura,’ and see Trench, NZ Synonyms, p. 6 ff.). 
It is at once seen how appropriately St. Paul uses 
Gecérns in Ro 1” where he speaks of such attributes 
of God as can be read in the book of Nature; and 
how appropriately dedrns in Col 2’ where he asserts 
of the Son that in Him dwells the fulness of the 
entire (revealed and unrevealed) Personality of 
(rod. The Latin Versions were forced to use 
divinitas for both words. But its insufficiency to 
represent Oedrys was early felt, and Augustine says 
(De Civ. Det, vii. 1): ‘Wane divinitatem vel, ut 
sic dixerim, deitatem: nam et hoc verbo uti jam 
nostros non piget, ut de Graco expressius trans- 
ferant id quod illi @eérnra appellant.’ ‘The same 
feeling is now finding expression in English, and 
theologians prefer to dian of the Deity rather 
than of the Divinity ot Christ, since the former 
word alone gives Him the full Personality of God. 
The Eng. Versions from Wyclif to AV make no 
distinction, but use ‘Godhead’ at both places, ex- 
cept that the Rhem. NT has ‘ Divinitie’ at Ko 1”. 
Yet Beza (on Col 2°) had shown the distinction : 
‘Non dicit, rv Oetdrynra, id est divinitatem, sed rh 
Gedryra, id est deitatem.’ Luther also was content 
with ‘Gottheit’ for both words; but De Wette 
gives ‘Gittlichkeit’ for Oeérns ; while Weizsiicker 
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gives ‘Gottesgiite.’” RV has ‘divinity,’ retaining 
“Godhead ’ for dedrys. 


Each word occurs once only in NT. Nor is @sorus found in 
LXX, and Guérys only once, Wid 189 (xai rer rH Oesorytos veseoy ev 
Gover StGevre, AV ‘and with one consent made a holy law,’ 
AVm ‘or @ covenant of God or league,’ RV ‘and with one 
consent they took upon themselves the covenant of the divine 
law,’ RVm ‘Gr. law of divinenesa’). On this Westcott (Lessons 
of the RV of NT, p. 111 £.) draws attention to ‘the care taken 
by the Revisers to represent words of a single occurrence in the 
original by words of angle occurrence in the Eng. version.’ 
Besides ‘ divinity’ in Ro 120 for Quérys and ‘Godhead’ (for which 
he seems to prefer ‘deity ’) in Col 29 for Osérys, he mentions 
Sap piri bion OF gevtarua Mt 1428, Mk 649; ‘nwe’ for dice He 
1285 ‘billows’ for eadrAce Lk 21% 3 ‘concealed’ for rapaxc- 
rbrrsodes Lik 945; ‘conduct’ for xyay% 2 Ti 8!9; ‘confute’ for 
Siexarsriyyicla: Ac 1823; ‘demeanour’ for xaracrnune Tit 23; 
: discipline’ for ragpovicues 2 Ti 173 ‘disrepute’ for awsrAsyuce 
Ac 1947; ‘effulgence’ for aralyacus He 13; ‘goal’ for cxores 
Ph 3)6; ‘impostor’ for yens 211 313; ‘tointerpose’ for uscirasuy 
He 617; ‘ justice’ for 4 Aixy Ac 284; ‘to moor’ for wporopnifecbas 
Mk 653; ‘sacred’ for ispos 1 Co 918, 2 Ti 315; ‘to shudder’ for 
¢piceuy Ja 219; ‘stupor’ for xaravwtis Ro 118; ‘to train’ for 
cugpovitey Tit 24; ‘tranquil’ for pees 1 Ti 22; ‘undressed ’ for 
ayvagos Mt 916, Mk 221: and ‘without self-control’ for axparis 
2 Ti 33. 

In modern English the word ‘Godhead’ is mostly 
confined to a neuter sense, as if it wero the proper 
tr® of 7d Oetov, and of that alone. In older English 
it was a synonym for ‘ divinity,’ which, as we have 
seen, was not distinvuished, as it is scarcely distin- 
guished yet, from ‘deity.’ The Rhem. N'T has the 
marg. note to Jn 6 ‘ Herctikes beleeve not the 
real presence because they see bread and wine, as 
the Jewes believed not his Godhead because of the 
shape of a poore man.’ Tindale (orks, i, 200) 
speaks ironically of ‘the Pope’s godhead.’ And 
Chaucer (A‘nightes Tale, 1523) uses the word as a 
syn. for ‘deity’— 

‘If so be that my youthe may deserve, 
And that my might be worthy for to serve 
Thy godhede, that I may been oon of thyne, 
Than preye I thee to rewe upon my pyne.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 


GODLESS.—This word is found but once in AV, 
2 Mac 7% ‘O godless man’; Gr. & avdores RV 'O 
unholy man,’ as EV translate the same adj. in 1 Ti 
1°, 2 Ti 3, its only occurrences in NT’. 

But RV has given ‘godless’ as the tr® of "3n 
hanéph, in preference to AV ‘hypocrite’ in Job 
B18 1316 15% 178 20° 278 349 36, Pr 11%, Is 33; 
and the same translation might have been given 
in the three remaining passages: Ts 9" (AV ‘hypo- 
crite’); 108, Ps 35° AY ‘hypocritical *), where, 
however, RV gives ‘profane.’ For there is no 
doubt that ‘hypocrite,’ though it is the tr? of all 
the versions since Wyclif, misses the meaning. 
The verb is used in the Qal in the sense of ‘ be 
polluted,’ whether of land (Is 24°, Jer 3!, Ps 106% 
so tr’ in EV, except Is 245 AV ‘defile,’ but Mic 
4! of Zion, EV ‘delile’) or of persons (Jer 231), 
EV ‘be profane’); and in the Hiphil ‘to pollute’ 
of land (Nu 35% > AV ‘pollute ’—‘ defile,’ Jer 3? 
AV ‘pollute,’ 3° AV ‘ defile,’ RV always ‘ pollute’), 
and of persons (Dn 11 AV ‘corrupt,’ RV ‘ per- 
vert,’ RVm ‘make prone *), Hence the idea of 
the adj. is separated from God 80 as to be openly 
hostile ; not ‘hypocritical,’ but ‘ profane,’ ‘ godless.’ 
There are two substantives, each of which occurs 
once, jn Ts 32°(AV ‘ hypocrisy,’ RV ‘ profaneness’), 
and «539 Jer 23 (AV ‘ profaneness,’ AVm ‘hypo- 
criay,, RV ‘ profaneness’). J. HASTINGS, 


GODLINESS isin NT the equivalent of the Gr. 
term evcéBera (1 Ti 27318 47 8 685-8, 2 Ty 3°, Tit 1, 
also Ac 34 [RV], 2 P 15-87 31), except in one pas- 
sage (1 Ti2), where deocdBeca is used. ‘It properly 
denotes,’ says Ellicott, ‘only ‘ well-directed 
reverences” (Trench, Synon. § 48), but inthe NT 
is practically the same as QeogéBeca, and is well 
defined by Tittmann (Synon. i. p. 146) as ‘‘ vis 
pietatis in ips& vité vel externa vel intern& ” (cf. 
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Eusebius, Prep. Evang. i. p. 3). Thus, then, evcé- 
Ge conveys the idea, not of an “inward, inherent 
10liness,” but, as Alford (on Ac 3%) correctly 
observes, of an ‘‘operative cultive piety”? (Pustoral 
Epistles, p. 27). The substantive is used by St. 
Paul only in the Pastoral Epistles ; and Pileiderer 
(Paulinism, Ene. tr. ii. 210) maintains that in 
these writings, the Pauline authorship of which he 
denies, edcéBeca takes the place of the Pauline 
alors aS ‘the fundamental idea of the Christian 
holy life.’ Weiss, however, denies this, and holds 
that ‘as edcéBeca occurs along with wlorcs (L Ti 6"), it 
is clear that it must rather be the basis of life 
from which true faith springs’ (Bib. Theol. of N7, 
Eng. tr. ii, 129). St. Paul’s use of the term ‘un- 
godly’ (dceBys), in Ro 4° 5%, as descriptive of all 
mankind apart from Christ, would suggest that 
the more distinctively Christian sense of the term 
‘vodly’ is to be preferred in St. Paul’s letters, as 
equivalent, not to reverence for God generally, but 
to the Christian feeling towards God as the Kather 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Ou the other hand, in 
Ac 10**7 the adjective evo Sis, translated ‘devout,’ 
is used to describe a man who, though a worshipper 
of God, was not even a Jewish proselyte. In the 
Sept. edoéfeca is used in some passages (Pr 17, Is 
11?) as the equivalent of the ales ‘the fear of 
the Lord,’ but in others deocdBea (Gu 204, Job 28%). 
Thoughout the O' man’s duty towards God is 
defined as fearing God (Schultz, OT Theol. Eng. 
tr. ii. p. 65); and in the ‘Wisdom’ literature the 
fear of the Lord (aim nyt) is assumed as the funda- 
mental principle of piety and morality (Job 28%, 
Ps 112, Pr 1783, Ke lz, See Oehler’s O7 Theol. 
Eng. tr. it. p. 446). For the use of the adjective 
or adverb ‘podly’ in 2 Ti 3%, Tit 24, 2P 2? see 
the following article. Elsewhere in St. Paul's 
letters the same word is used in AV to render 
either the genitive deod (2 Co 114 11%, 1 Ti 14) or 
the phrase xara @cdv (2 Co 7% 1). while in 3 Jn 6 
‘vodly sort’ =dtlws rod Geod, & use of the adjective 
which the meaning of the substantive docs not 
warrant; and it is to be regretted that the RV 
retains this rendering in some passages. It must 
be added that in some OT passages (Ps 48 12) 32%) 
the adjective ‘godly’ is used tu render the Heb. 
word 199, which not only describes God’s relation 
to man, but also describes the mutual rela- 
tious of men (see Cheyne, //usea, 62.); and the 
use of this word shows that the OT phrase ‘the 
fear of the Lord’ does not mean any slavish dread 
of God, but a reverence which does not exclude 
love. The NT godliness also means a reverence 
that includes all the emotions which the revelation 
of God in Christ inspires. A. E. GARVIE, 


GODLY is used both as an adj. and as an ad- 
verb, The adj. occurs only four times in OT: 
(1) thrice as tr" of 199, which is properly ‘ kind,’ 
but from the pence of this quality in God, 
and in them that are like Him, comes to mean 
‘pious,’ ‘ zodly’; so Ps 43 328, and as subst. ‘the 
vodly man’ Ps 12!; and (2) once as tr® of o'ndy 
‘God,’ Mal 2° ‘a vodly seed,’ lit., as AVim ‘a 
seed of God.’ The proper equivalent of ‘godly’ 
in Gr. is edcephs, which in Sirach is one of the 
characteristics of the ‘wise man’ (6 copéds), as dis- 
tinguished from the ‘fvol? (6 pwpds) who is doeBis 
‘godless’; and in the plur. this ructically becomes 
a subst. equivalent to ‘the Wine. Thus Sir 
39°. 27 <The principal things for the whole use of 
man’s life are water, fire, iron, and salt, flour of 
wheat, honey, milk, and the blood of the grape, 
and oil, and clothing. All these thines are for 
good to the godly (rots evoeBéow) ; 80 to the sinners 
(rots auaprwots) they are turned into evil.’ This 
word, which occurs thrice in NT, is only once tr@ 
‘godly,’ 2 P 2°*The Lord knoweth how to deliver 


the godly out of temptation’ (edceBets) ; in Ac 10*7 
it is tr? ‘devout’ by both AV and RV, the word 
being applied to Cornelius and to one of his 
soldiers. The TR gives evceBjs in Ac 22" in re- 
ference to Ananias, but edd. after the best MSS 
prefer ed\aBys, Which elsewhere (Lk 2“, Ac 2° 8?) 
is tr? by EV ‘devout,’ as here. In He 12” the 
subst. evAdBeia is tr’ ‘ godly fear,’ for which RV gives 
‘reverence,’ RVm ‘godly fear.’ But in 5? (the only 
other occurrence of tle Greek word) KV tr. dio ris 
evAaBelas, ‘for his godly fear,’ AV ‘in that he feared.’ 
(See this passage discussed in Hapos. Times, Vi. 
434, 522; vii. 4, 118, 502). In 2 Co 1113, 1 Ti If 
‘godly’ is the tr” of Ges ‘God’ (cf. Mal 2! above) ; 
thus 2Co 1? ‘in simplicity and godly sincerity ° (év 
amwdérynre (edd. ayidrnri] cat elrcxpivela | E WIL -ig] Geob 
fedd. roi peel KV ‘in holiness and sincerity of God’) ; 
112 ‘Lam jealous over you with godly jealousy’ (¢08 
tnry, RV ‘with a godly jealousy,’ RV¥m ‘Gr. @ 
jealousy of God’) ; 1Ti 14 ‘Neither give heed to fables 
and endless genealogies, which minister questions 
rather than godly edifying (olkodSoulav) which is in 
faith’? (RV ‘a dispensation of God,’ olkovoulay deou, 
RVm ‘a reanielii of God’), The AV of 1611 
omits ‘ at from the last passage (evidently by an 
oversight, for it is found in all the versions from 
Tindale to the Bishops), and it was not inserted till 
1638. Wye. has ‘edificacioun of god,’ and Rhem, 
‘the edifying of God,’ after Vulg. ‘ adificationem 
Dei.’ * Elsewhere ‘ godly’ as an adj. is the tr? of 
some attributive phrase in the original. In 2 Co 7 
‘after a godly manner,’ 7!° ‘godly,’ and 7'! ‘after a 
godly sort,’ all represent card Gedy ‘according to Gud’ 
as AVin (RV changes 7% into ‘after a godly sort’) ; 
and in 3 Jn & ‘after a godly sort’ stands for dgiws 
rov Oeod, lit. ‘worthily of Gud,’ as RV. 

As an adverb ‘godly’ was once in common use, 
as Tindale, Pent. ‘A prologe’ (Mombert’s ed. p. 12), 
‘Every man must worke godly and truly to the 
uttermoste of the power that god hath geven him; 
and yet not truste therein’; and Preface to AV, 
1611, p. 5, ‘The godly-learned were not content to 
have the Scriptures in the Language which them- 
selves understood,’ ‘Ungodly’ was used in the 
suc way, as Mt 22° ‘find. ‘The remnaunt toke 
his servantes and intreated them ungodly and 
slewe them’; and T. Lever, Sermons (Arber’s ed, 
p. 118), ‘Do ye not se how that prebendes whiche 
were godly founded as moste convenient and neces- 
sarye lyvyngs for preachers to healp the byshoppes 
and the persons too enstructe the pools: be now 
ungodly abused to corrupte the byshoppes?’ But 
there was a feeling against using the same form 
as adj. andadverb. Hence ‘godlily’ was sometimes 
used, as Knox, J/Zist. 136, ‘That by lis grave 
counsell, and yodly exhortation, he would animate 
her Majestie constantly to follow that which 
godlily she had begun’; and sometimes the word 
was avoided. In Pr. Bk., Collect for Good Vriday, 
‘That every member... may truly and godly 
serve thee’ is found in all edd. from 1549 to 1662, 
but in the Scotch Liturgy ‘godly’ was changed 
into ‘worthily.’ ‘Godly’ 13 used as an adv. thrice 
in AV, 2 Mac 12* ‘there was great favour laid up 
for those that died godly’ (yer? edoeBlas, RV ‘in 
godliness,’ KVm ‘on the side of godliness’); 2 Ti 
3!7, Tit 2!* (edcesas). J. HASTINGS. 


GOD, SON OF.—See Son oF GOD. 
GOD, SONS OF.—See Gov, CHILDREN OF. 


GOEL (AVENGER OF BLOOD).—‘ Goel’ (Heb. dxt 
g@’él) is an important technical term of Hebrew 
jurisprudence. The primary meaning of the root 

* For examples of the way in which RV has endeavoured to 


express this idiom (originally Hebrew) in English, see Westcott, 
Lessons of LV of NT, p. 82 ff. 
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bxy is ‘to make a claim,’ vindicare, in the sense 
of claiming something that has been lost or for- 
feited, ‘to resume a claim or right which has 
lapsed’ (Driver); hence the goed is etymologically 
‘ Ve claimant,’ vindex, in practice ‘the next of 
kin.’ We shall consider the rights and privileges 
of the goed, (i.) in civil and (ii.) in criminal law. 

i. In civil law the following were the chief rights 
and responsibilities of the goed. (a) When, through 
stress of circumstances, a Hebrew was compelled 
to sell part of his patrimony, it was the duty of 
‘his kinsman that is next to him’ (RV)-—in or- 
dinary language his next of kin—‘to redeem (5x3) 
that which his brother had sold’ (Lv 25%). This 
duty is in accordance with one of the fundamental 
ideas at the basis of the Hebrew law of real estate, 
by which Jand was the inalienable property of the 
clan (anoym), According to the priestly legislation, 
indeed, the elan or tribe was in its turn the feu- 
datory of J”, from whom, as the real owner of the 
soil, the land was held in fee (Lv 25). In the 
particular case under consideration, the various 
degrees of kinship are not stated, but they were 
no doubt identical with those laid down for the 
unalogous case next to be considered (under 6); 
that is, the right of redemption (apx3 vey Jer 327) 
appertained first to full brothers of the vendor ; 
whom failing or who renouncing, ib passed to his 
uncles on the father’s side; whom failing, to their 
bons, i.e. the vendor’s cousins on the father’s side ; 
whom failing, to ‘any that is nigh of kin unto him 
of his family’ (aney9 Lv 25"). From the historical 
instance of the purchase by Jeremiah of his cousin 
Lanamel’s Wee in Anathoth (Jer 32%), it 
nnears that the goed, or next of kin, had the 
right of ened eae or the right to the refusal 
of the property before it was exposed in the open 
market, as well as the right of redemption after 
it had been sold. In either case the prophet was 
his cousin’s goel. Under this head, as it seems to 
us, nust be placed the mmuch-disputed case of Ruth 
the Moabitess (which many authorities regard as 
2 case Of levirate marriage), for the first and chief 
part of the transaction before the elders of the 
city (Ru 4%) is clearly the redemption of ‘the 
parcel of land which was our brother Elimelech’s’ 
(43-8), To this, the primary duty of the goed, the 
taking of Ruth in marriage is to be regarded as 
subordinate. Nothing is said of the precise rela- 
tionship subsisting between Naomi-— who here, 
contrary to the Pentateuchal laws, appears as her 
husband’s heir—and the true goel, nor between 
lum and Boaz, to whom, on the former renouncing, 
the right of redemption fell. Throughout the 
Bk. of Ruth our translators have rendered the 
Hebrew gé’él by ‘ kinsiman.’ 

(b) A second duty of the goel in civil law was to 
redecm, not the property, but the person, of his 
kinsman, in the event of the latter being com- 
pelled by poverty to sell himself as a slave to a 
stranger or « sojourner (Lv 2547”), The order in 
which kinship was to be reckoned has already 
been given. Vor the details of the transactions 
under this and the foreyoing head, .see the art. 
JUBILEK. From this function of the goel as a 
‘redeemer’ there las proceeded an extensive use 
of the verb gaal in the sense of ‘redeem,’ with 
God Ilimself for the subject. Thus God is said 
to redeem Israel from tlic bondage of Evypt (Ex 
6° 15%, Ps 74? etc.) and from exile in Babylonia. 
The idea of J” as His people’s goel is a special 
characteristic of Deutero-Isaiah (41'4 43" 44° “4 and 
oft.), as is the correlated idea of His people as the 
redeemed (n'Dix:) of J” (51!° 6212 634, cf. 35%), 

{c) A third duty of the goel is mentioned in- 
cidentally in the course of an ordinance supple- 
menting a previous law regarding certain cases 
of restitution (Lv 6'-?, MT 67°), The new law 


peor for a case where the injured person may 
1ave died before payment of the conscience-money ; 
in which case the money, it is assumed, is to be 
paid to the guel of the deceased (Nu 5%), whom 
failing, to the priest. 

ii. In criminal law the next of kin had laid 
upon him the ae of enforcing the claim for 
satisfaction for the blood of a murdered kinsinan ; 
in this capacity he received the special name of 
the g@el had-daim, ‘the avenger (AV also ‘re. 
venger’) of blood.’ The custom of blood-revenge, 
as it is called, is almost world-wide in its range, 
and is especially characteristic of society in a cer- 
tain stave of its development (see esp, the work 
of A. H. Post, Lutwickelungsgeschichte des Fari- 
luenrechts, §§ 15-18 ‘Die tieeeariee with the 
modern literature on p. 113), It rests ultimatel 
on the two fundamental principles of the Bhcrod- 
ness Of human life (cf. Gn 9°" ‘whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed’), aud 
the solidarity of the clan or tribe in primitive 
societies. When, with the advance of civilization 
and the gradual evolution of the state, the duty 
of safeguarding the rights of the community passes 
to the state, blood-revenve is obsulescent or ob- 
solete. Hence blood-revenye as practised by im- 
perfectly organized commmunitics has often been 
compared to war waged by modern states for the 
vindication of their rights. The Semitic peoples 
have practised this custom from prehistoric times, 
and the earliest Hebrew legislation, that of the 
Book of the Covenant (see below), found it in full 
operation. Indeed it is not too much to say that 
the aim of the Hebrew leyislutors, from first to 
last, was so to regulate the practice that the 
shedder of blood should be, as far as possible, 
protected from the hasty and unconsidered ven- 
geance of the next of kin, by providing for the 
judicial investigation of each particular case, and 
the safe-keeping of the accused until such investi- 
pation was completed. 

Among the Hebrews, then, in primitive times, 
the murdered man’s next of kin, te. his goel, was 
bound by tribal custom to avenge his blood by 
compassing the death, nut merely of the murderer 
himself, but of all his family; for the family was 
in these early times the unit of society, and so 
the murderers guilt was shared by all his family 
(ef. Jos 7%4, 2 Ix 9°8). Such, at least, is the Arab 
custom, and the law of Dt 24)85 seems first to have 
limited the responsibility for a crime to the eriti- 
nal alone (2 K 145), ‘The Buok of the Covenant 
deals with crimes of violence by formulating, first 
of all, the general principle of a life for a life 
(Ex 21s ef. Gn 9%); it ‘lich proceeds to impose 
an all-important restriction on the exercise of in- 
discriminate blood -revenee, by emphasizing the 
distinction between accidental (v.28) and deliberate 
manslaughter (v.4), In both cases the manslayer 
is presumed to flee to the altar of the local sanc- 
tuary from the vengeance of the goed (cf. 1K 1 
273). but when dchberate murder ee been done, 
the criminal must forthwith be handed to the 
goel (so we must infer), as the representative, not 
merely of the kin of the murdered man, but even 
of God Himself, the Supreme Avenger (1’s 9%, 
MT 5), This natural distinction between wilful 
murder and accidental homicide is elaborated in 
both the later codes (for the legal distinction 
see Homicide and Murder under CRIMES AND 
PUNISHMENTS), which are chictly distinguished 
from the older and simpler code above referred 
to by the provision of the cities of refuge (for 
which see Reruck, Ciriets oF), where the man- 
sluyer was to find protection from the hasty ven- 
geance of the goel (‘lest the avenger of blood 
pursue the manslayer while his heart ts hot,’ Dt 
198), until it should be decided whether he was 
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guilty of murder or of accidental homicide (Nu 
594) Dt 1913, Jos 20). Another important re- 
striction consisted in the new proviso that two 
witnesses, at least, should be required to establish 
the crime of murder (cf. Nu 35” with Dt 19"). 
The right of pronouncing whether a particular 
case was one of accidental or intentional homicide 
seems to have been vested in the elders (Dt 19"), 
as the oflicial representatives of the community 
(aay Nu 35! **%) to which the accused belonged. 
The elders of the city of refuge to which he had 
fled must have formed, according to Jos 20',* a 
court of first instance. On the accused being, 
after trial, found guilty of wilful murder, he is 
handed over to the goed, whose function, as 
restricted by successive legislation, has now be- 
come little more than that of a public executioner. 
If the verdiet, on the other hand, is that of 
accidental homicide, the congregation (47;) was 
authorized ‘to deliver the manslayer out of the 
hand of the avenger of blood,’ and to ‘ restore him 
to his city of refuge,’ where he was obliged to 
remain till the death of the then high priest (Nu 
35%), Until this event the accused was in so far 
still at the mercy of the goel, that, if he were 
found by the latter ‘beyond the border of his city 
of refuge,’ he might be put to death with impunity 
(Nu 35° +7), 

A characteristic feature of blood-revenge, as 
thus regulated by Hebrew legislation, is the very 
limited extent to which compensation for blood 
(even when accidentally shed) by a money pay- 
ment was admitted. Among many widely diller- 
eut peoples, moncy-compensation—the Greek row%, 
the Saxon wergeld—was legally admitted, but 
amony the Hebrews such compensation or ransom 
(n52) was expressly forbidden for the case of wilful 
murder (Nu 35*/), and was admitted only in the 
case of & man or woman gored to death by an ox 
Coxe); 

It is impossible to say how long the custom of 
blood-revenge by means of the goed remained in 
force among the Lebrews. The case stated by 
the woman of Tekoa in 28 14% reveals its pre- 
valence in the reign of David, and, at the same 
time, is instructive as showing how the growing 
power of the central authority had already begun 
to exercise a salutary control over this ancient 
practice. According to the Chronicler, Jehosha- 

hat required all cases of bloodshed to be brought 
heres the new high court of justice in the capital 
(2 Ch 19); but, unfortunately, we cannot be sure 
how much of this narrative is historical and how 
much a reflection of the practice prevailing in the 
Chronicler’s own time (cf. Kittel, //ist. ii, p. 284), 

Irom the technical sense of one enforcing the 
claims of justice in the special case of bloodshed, 
as explained above, the term goel in later Hebrew 
acquired the more general signification of ‘advo- 
cate,’ one who enforces the claim of the oppressed 
(Ps 1194) and the orphans (Pr 23"). In ie more 
general sense the word is perhaps to be understood 
in the difficult passage Job 19° ‘I know that my 
goel liveth’ (see Budde, in doc.). 


LorrRATURS.—For a modern systematic presentation of the 
topic discussed under this art. see Nowack’s Heb. Archaeol. i. 
Kap. 2, ‘ Rechtsvorhaltnisse,’ esp. §§ 61 and 64 on Criminal Pro- 
cedure and Law of Inheritance. For the latter sce also Krbrecht 
in Riehin, 784%, and Heir in this Dictionary. For inheritance 
among the Arabs see W. R. Smith, Ainship and Marriage in 
Karly Arabia, Index a. ‘Inheritance, Laws of.’ On the general 
Sige of Blood-revenge see Kohler, Zur Lehre von der blut- 
rache, 1885; A. HI. Post, Studien zur Lntwickelungageschichte des 
Familicnrechta, 1890, 6th section, ‘Die Blutrache,’ pp. 113-136 ; 
anong the Arabs in particular, Burckhardt, Notes on the 
Bedouin, eto. . p. 148 ff. W. R. Sinith, JS p. 33 £., cf. Index, a. 
* Blood-revenge’; for the blood feuds of the modern Syrian 


*On the composite character of this chapter see the Com- 
mentaries of Dilbnann and Oettli; and for the ditticulties in 
harmonizing the different provisions with regard to the Cities 
or REruam see that article. 


fellahin see Baldensperger’s notes in PEFSt, 1897, p. 128 ff. 
On blood-revenge among the Hebrews see the articles ‘ Blut- 
rache’ in Riehm, /7BA’, and in PRE? (in 3rd edition now 
heing issued the pub et ig to be treated under ‘Gericht’); 
Bissell, The Law of Asylwn in Israel, 1884, and the articles on 
Muxper and Rerugr (Cities or) in this Dictionary, along with 
the modern commentaries on the relative passages. 


A. R.S. KENNEDY. 


GOG (3!1).—1. The eponymons head of a Reubenite 
family, 1 Ch 5+, 2, See following article. 


GOG (23, Tovy).—The ‘ prince of Rosh, Meshech, 
and ‘Tubal,’ from ‘the land of Magoy,’ and repre- 
sentative of the northern hordes who were to invade 
W. Asia in the day ‘when Israel dwelleth securely ’ 
(Ezk 38. 39, cf. Rev 208), George Smith pro- 

osed to see in him Gagi, the ruler of the land of 
Sakhi, who is mentioned in the annals of the 
Assyr. king Assurbanipal. But the situation of 
Sakhi is unknown, and the Heb. name corresponds 
with that of the Lydian king who is called Gyyes 
by the Greeks, and Gugu in the cuneiform in- 
scriptions. Gyges was the first king of W. Asia 
Minor who became known to the Assyrians, and 
consequently his name may perhaps have become 
a title applied by them to the subsequent kines of 
that part of the world. The Cimmerians (Gomer) 
are included in the army of Gog; and as the 
invasion of Asia Minor by them brought abont a 
vreat displacement of population, one result being 
the retreat of the Moschi and 'Tibareni(Meshech and 
Tubal) from Cappadocia to the shores of the Black 
Sea, it is possible that the irruption of the northern 
barbarians into Syria was connected with that 
event. (See MAGoa, and cf. Schrader, 1A 7?, and 
the Comm. of Davidson and Bertholet, cd Zoc.). 

A. U. SAycr, 

GOHIM (03) is the Heb. word which in EV is 
varionsly rendered ‘ Gentiles,’ ‘nations,’ ‘heathen’ 
(see Preface to RV of OT). In the obscure ex- 
»ression in Gn 14', where AV has ‘ king of nations,’ 

V retains Gotim (possthly a corruption from G ue?) 
as & proper name, although RVm offers the alter- 
native rendering ‘nations.’ The same difference 
in rendering between AV and RV is found also in 
Jos 12%, See, further, GENTILES, and next article. 


GOIIM (0's), ‘ Nations,’ the name of the kingdom 
of Tidal (Gn 141), The name of Tidal has been 
found by Pinches in a mutilated cuneiform tablet, 
where it is written Tudghuln; and as in another 
broken tablet of the same scries it is said that 
Kudur-Laghamar or Chedorlaomer, ‘the king of 
Elam,’ had ‘collected the Umman Manda’ or 
‘barbarian nations’ in order to attack Babylon, it 
seems probable that it was of those ana 
Manda that Tudghula was king. They represented 
the Kurdish tribes on the northern frontier of 
Flam. (See the paper of Mr. Pinches on Certain 
Inscriptions and Liecords referring to Babylonia 
and Rieu. in the Transactions of the Victoria 
Institute, xxix. 45-81). A. HL. SAYCE, 


GOLAN ()9'3).—This appears to have been always 
& prominent place, and many historical facts about 
it are known, still its site has never been recovered. 
It was in Bashan, and belonged to the territory of 
Manasseh (Dt 4%, cf. Driver, ad loc.). It was a 
Levitical city and likewise a city of refuge (Jos 208 
2177), About the beginning of our era it is men- 
tioned in connexion with certain battles or sicges, 
and at that time, if not earlier, it had given its 
name to a district of such size that the territory 
was divided into Upper and Lower Gaulanitis, 
which together fannie the E, boundary of Galilee 
(Jos. Wars, 1. iv. 4, 8; Un un 1, 5; Iv. i. 1; 
Schiirer, 7JP 1. i. 304n). The terms ‘Upper’ and 
‘Lower’ no doubt divided the region from N. to 
S.; still the upper region is not distinguished by 
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highlands, as might be supposed ; for the entire 
country, while rolling, maintains a pretty uniform 
level. 

One division of the region E. of the Sea of 
Galilee is known at present as Jaulfn (see Schu- 
macher, Survey of the Jauldn, 1888), and this 
name represents the Gaulanitis of NT times and 
the Golan of Heb, history. With these indications 
it might be supposed that the task of recovering 
the place itself would be an casy one; but this 
is a case where modern research does not afford 
us much help. Nor does any light come from the 
meaning of the word, something surrounded, hence 
a district. Possibly, the political disturbances 
which visited that country from time to time, 
and the introduction of other settlers in place of 
the Jewish inhabitants, have obliterated all traces 
of the exact locality. 

We have an indieation in the Talm. (Alakkéth, 
9b), to which prob. some weight should be given, 
that Golan was due E. of IXKedesh-naphtali, or rather 
that the cities of refuge were situated in pairs over- 
avainst each other, E. and W. of the Jordan. As 
this indication is true in the case of Shechem and 
Raumoth-gilead, there is no reason why it should 
not be true also in the other two cases, 

The present writer has searched the region pretty 
thoroughly for the site of this ancient city, but 
has been unable to decide the question beyond 
dispute. Newd has been suggested ; and the ob- 
jection raised to it, that ‘it is much too far to 
the east,’ has no weight, since it is about the 
same distance to the E. as Ramoth-gilead. It 
might be a valid objection to say that it is too 
fur south, 

It must be remembered that the country just 
E. of Kamoth-gilead was not thickly settled, and 
hence was not very wide at that point, while E. 
of the Sea of Galilee it peaatlened out to nearly 
three tines that width; and this would be an 
imperative reason for appointing, as the N. city 
of refuge, a place much farther to the KE. than 
either of the others on that side of the river. 
This fact, together with the indication from the 
Talmud, would point to es-Sanamein as a possible 
site for Golan. The question of the neta site of 
this city of refuge is one, however, that is yet to 
be determined. S. MERRILL. 


GOLD.—The essential word for gold in Heb. is 
2dhdbh (in Aram. parts of Ezr and Dn dthabh, 
Arab. dhahab) Four other words occurring in Job 
are tr? ‘gold’ in AV, viz. dezer, Job 22%, RVin 
‘ore’ (the same word vecurs in v.™ || eseph 
‘silver’); ségér, 28 3 piz, 2817; and hethem, 2s!” 
(the lust two often used elsewhere; ef. rete ong 
Job 281%, Ps 45! Is 1317; ‘x an) 1 Ch 29%, and vein 
alone, Job 224"), Another word for gold is hdriz, 
the usual Phoen. word, but in Heb. confined to 
poetry, Ps 68%, Pr 3! g!% 19 1618 (Driver, Text of 
Samuel, p. xxviii) It probably comes from a 
root meaning ‘to be yellow. By some the 
Phicnician word is sic to be the source of the 
Gr. xpvcos. 

That Syrians early had command of sources of 
gold is evident from the wealth of gold vessels and 
ornaments taken by the Egyptians in their deple- 
tion of Syria under the 18th dynasty. ‘The gold 
of Egypt came at first from Nubia, and later from 
the eastern desert; but that of Syria probably 
came from Midian. At the first Midianite war 
the Israelites are said to have given as an offering 
about half as many shekels of gold as the girls o 
the captives taken (Nu 31%). This would imply 
an offering of about three shekels from each family 
destroyed, and therefore a much greater wealth as 
a total. Again, Gideon personally gets 1700 shekels 
of gold ear-rings from the slaughtered Midianites 
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(Jg 8"), besides the rich spoil of gold from the royal 
trappings. That great wealth and ability should 
have existed there, is very likely, considering the 
civilization of the Amu on the Egypt. monunents, 
who probably came thence; and the conquest of 
Egypt by foreigners (Khyan, Yakub-el, and others) 
most likely from the same land. The absence of 
gold in the looting of Palestine under Joshua (the 
only piece named being an ingot of fifty shekels at 
Jericho, Jos 7“!) is probably due to the thorough 
exhaustion of the country by repeated pillaging 
under Ramses 11, The quantities of gold men- 
tioned are not at all improbable, looking to the 
wealth otherwise recorded. Putting umounts 
roughly into monetary value, we see 


Tahutmes un, First year, plunder of Syria £20,000 
Later years, perhaps =. ‘ : ‘ 30,000 
One year from Nubia ‘ 28,000 
Other years, perhaps. ; : 22,000? 

In one reign received . : . £100,000 ? 

Ramses 1. offcred to Amen, mainly from 

Syria, £120,000 ; propel total plunder 1,000,000? 
Total amount stated for Tabernaclo 90,000 
Spoil of Midian, offered £16,000; total at 

least . . : ; : : : - 100,000? 
Gideon (Jg 876) gets £2000 ; total at least 10,000? 
Hezekiah gives Seunacherib . : : 9(),000 


These values will give a general idea of the amounts of gold 
dealt with in OT accounts, and their relation to the plunder 
which the Egyptians got in powerful reigns. 


There does not appear to be any common word 
for alloys of yold in Heb.; and probably, there- 
fore, the electrum or gold-silver alloy, so usual in 
Egypt, was not frequent in Palestine. See also 
MINING, W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


GOLDSMITH is the tr. of 49s in both AV and 
RV of Neh 3% 31-83, Js 4019 417 465, and of RV in Jer 
108 5127, where AV has ‘founder.’ From early 
times elaborate gold work was made in Kgypt; 
and the exquisite delicacy and finish of the 
jewellery fuund at Dahshur, of about B.c. 2500, 
shows that nothing has been gained in technical 
ability since that date. The special feature of 
this jewellery is the cloisonnée work of hundreds of 
minute pieces of coloured stones, each cut to a pre- 
cise shape, and each inserted in a perfectly fitting 
socket, made by invisible delicate soldering of 
thin strips of gold. The preparation of the base, 
and the cutting of the inserted pieces, are alike 
beyond anything done in later ages. The same 
system was employed throughout Kyy es history 
in varying degrees of delicacy; and such work 
must have been the starting-point for Hebrew and 
Phoenician gold work. 

In the account of the tabernacle both cast and 
beaten gold are mentioned. The hammering out of 
the lampstand, lamps, and trimmers from one 
talent of gold is specified particularly (Ix 258), 
The talent was probably 135 lb. troy, about 160 
cubic in. of gold; allowing 20 ecunbie in. for the 
lamps and fittings, and as much for the foot, this 
would imply (if the whole were about 3 ft. high) 
that the stem and branches of the lampstand were 
about ? in. thick, including the ornaments. Such 
a weight, therefore, 1s ue consistent with this 
strength required, and the conditions of working 
such a mass, The form of the lampstand is so 
familiar from the Arch of ‘Titus that we need not 
refer to it here. The hammer-work of the two 
cherubim (Ex 251%) does not involve any special 
difficulties, as they were doubtless joined; and 
Egyptians were long before this adepts at solder- 
ing gold. But there is a question involved in the 

old plating of the tabernacle boards (Ex 26%). 

‘he total gold used was 29 talents, of which 1 was 
used for the lampstand, and we must allow at 
least 2 for the cherubim and mercy-seat. This 
leaves 26 talents for plating. The area of the 
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boards and bars is about 1860 square cubits, that 
of the furniture only 54 cubits. This implies that 
the gold-plating was only apoth of an in. thick. 
Such would be quite impossibly tender for a skin 
on heavy wollte ey as the boards (which 
weighed at least 4 ewt. each), unless it were very 
firmly attached ; otherwise, if a nailed sheathing, 
it would be soon torn by moving. The gilding, 
therefore, on such a scale as is stated, would need 
to be by the usual Eyvyptian method of sticking 
rather thick gold-foil firmly on to the wooden 
basis. The ark and altars et have been more 
thickly plated, as their area was but a small portion 
of the whole. 

The very practical nature of these statements of 
quantities has an important bearing on the his- 
torical character of the account, which we do not 
enter on here. 

The making of wire is expressly described as 
done by cutting sheet gold into narrow threads 
(Ex 39%); and such wire for embroidery must have 
drawn somewhat more from the amount of the 
gold stated above. 

One mention in Kings deserves notice. The 
shields of gold which were carried by the royal 
bodyguard (1 KK 14°8 27) weighed 3 manchs each 
(1 Kk 107), This is about 16 enbie in., and if the 
shields were about 2 ft. in diameter they would 
be but x,th of an in. thick; they were therefore 
not entirely of gold, but had a back of bronze or 
wood. Such work is rather implied by the expres- 
sion ‘gold fitted upon the carved work’ of the 
temple doors (1 K 65). It appears te have been 
repoussée work of gold, with a wooden backing 
to support it and maintain the shape, helped by 
an intermediate coat of stucco or plaster as in 
Egyptian work. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


GOLGOTHA (Todyodd, from Heb. ndida ‘skull,’ 
Aram. #n7353).—The Hebrew name of the place 
where the crucifixion took place, Kpavloy and 
Calvaria being the Greek and Latin equivalents. 
Calvary is mentioned only in AV of Lk 23%, being 
replaced by ‘the skull’ in the RY. 

Mt 2733 AV ‘A place called Golgotha, that is to say, a place 

ofa skull’ 
» =RV ‘A place called Golgotha, that is to say, the place 
of a skull.’ 

Mk 1522 AV, RV ‘The place Golgotha, which is, being in- 

terpreted, The place of a skull.’ 

Lk 233 AV ‘The place which is called Calvary.’ 

» RV ‘The place which is called The skull.’ 
Jn 1917 AV ‘A place called the place of a skull, which is 
called in the Hebrew, Golyotha.’ 
» RV ‘The place called the place of a skull, which is 
called in the Hebrew, Golgotha.’ 

Three evangelists agree tn calling the spot the 
place Sof a skull,’ while St. Luke calls the place 
‘The skull.” This difference may appear to allow 
of two explanations as to the name of the locality. 

_(1) It may have been the place of public execu- 
tion, where bodies were allowed to be devoured b 
birds and beasta, etc. (Gn 40, 2K 9%, Herod. iil. 
12), and thus have acquired this name. It was 
probably distinct from the place of stoning, because 
at this time the Jewish Sanhedrin, though it could 
condemn, could not put to death (Ant. IX. i. 1), 
without the intervention of the Roman povernor 
(Jn 18% *The Jews therefore said unto him, It is 
not lawful for us to put any man to death’). Our 
Lord was crucified under Pilate for sedition against 
Cesar, owing to the clamour of the Jews, in order 
to avoid a tumult (Mt 27%). This method of 
punishment for this offence among the Jews was 
common at this time (Ant. xvi. x. 10, BJ It. xiv. 
9). On account of the Jewish law (Dt 21%), the 
corpses of Jewish criminals executed by cruci- 
fixion were allowed burial (Mt 2758, Jn 19%) 5 and 
this was omitted only under very excepucng 
circumstances, as when the Idumeans, called in 
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by the Zealots during the civil war at Jerusalem 
peenlons to the destruction of the city by the 
tomans, ‘cast away their dead bodies without 
burial, although the Jews used to take so much 
care of the burial of men, that they took down 
those that were condemned and crucified, and 
buried them before the going down of the sun’ 
(BJ Iv. v. 2). 

(2) The name may have been derived from the 
appearance of the place itself, from its round and 
skull-like contour, the Ilebrew word Golgotha being 
applied to the skull from its rounded form. There 
is no indication, however, in the bible that Golgotha 
was a knoll or hillock, and the expression ‘ Mount 
Calvary’ appears to have come into use after the 
5th cent. The Jtimer. Hieros. speaks of it as 
‘Monticulus Golgatha.’? Rufinus has the ex- 

ression ‘Golgothana rupes’ (//ist. cc. ix. 6), and 
Bernhard again has ‘Mons Calvarie.’ At that 
time the usaye appears to have become fixed, and 
is found in works of all later pilgrims and writers 
(Robinson, BP? i. p. 376). 

The place of execution, both with the Romans 
and the Jews, was withont the city or camp 
(Plant. Aid. Glor. ii. 4.6; Dt 175, 1 K 218, Ac 7°, 
He 13%, Lv 244, Nu 15%), and accordingly ‘the 
place where Jesus was crucilicd was nigh to the 
city’ (Jn 19°), The use of the definite article ‘the 
place of a skull,’ ‘the place which is called The 
skull,’ indicates that it was a known spot, prob- 
ably the ordinary place for crucifixion of male- 
factors, Golgotha was in a conspicnous position, 
as it is related that multitudes ‘came together to 
this sight,’ and it could be seen by those ‘who 
stood afar off? (Mk 15”, Lk 23); and it was near 
a highway leading from the country, where people 
were passing to and fro (Mt 278 Mk 152) 29, 
Lk 23%), Jt was also near a garden and tombs (2): 
‘Now in the place where he was crucified there 
was a garden; and in the garden a new tomb, 
wherein was never man yet laid’; and the tom) 
was ‘nigh at hand’ (Jn 19%); i¢ was Joseph’s 
‘own new tomb,’ the tomb of a rich man of 
Arimathiea (Mt 27%), 

The traditions which relate to Golgotha are very 
numerous, but there are none recorded earlier than 
the 4th cent. There can be no doubt that the 
present traditional site of Golgotha is that which 
was recovered by Constantine, but beyond this 
there can be no certainty. Eusebius alone of the 
writers of the 4th cent. describes this circumstance 
(Euseb. Life of Constantine, iii, 25) connected with 
the finding of the Holy Sepulchre; he was living 
in Palestine at the time, and was present at the 
dedication of the Church of the Resurrection, A.D. 


335. This is summarized by Besant and Palmer 
(Jerusalem, p. 58) in the following words: ‘In 


the time of Constantine a report existed that the 
spot then occupicd by a temple of Venus was the 
site of our Lord’s burial-place. Constantine took 
down the temple, meaning to build the church 
upon it; but, in removing the carth, supposed to 
be defiled by the idol-worship that had taken 
place upon it, they found to their extreme aston- 
ishment the cave or tomb which is shown to this 
day. Then came the buildine of the Basilica.’ 
Most of the historians in the 5th cent. relate the 
discovery of the Holy Sepulchre with that also of 
Calvary, and attribute it to the aged empress 
Helena, the mother of Constantine. ‘There isa 
tradition that Adam was buried under Mount 
Calvary. This tradition is mentioned and con- 
denied by Jerome (Comm. tn Matth. lib. iv. ¢. 27) 
and other early ecclesiastical writers. But the pil- 
grims, Breydenbach, Zuallardo, and Cotovicns, not 
only say that the hend of Adam was found here, 
but some (as Bernardino) would have us believe that 
it is still to be seen in the fissure of the Apse’ 
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(The Holy City, pt. 1. ch. ii.). The tradition further 
went, that at the crucifixion drops of Christ’s blood 
fell on the skull of Adam and restored him to life 
(Mt 275 5, Eph 544; Epiphanius, Adv. fler. xlvi. 5 ; 
Sewulf, Early Travels in Palestine, pp. 39, 66; HW. 
Tyr. lib. 13, p. 851). 

There are many arguments in favour of the 
traditional site of Golgotha in addition to the 
tradition already referred to, but, until it can be 
ascertained whether it is within or without the city 
wall of the time of Christ, the whole question must 
still remain in doubt. The road from the tower of 
Antonia leading into the old road from the city to 
Jatia would probably have passed close to the site, 
and on this road, outside the Jaffa gate, public 
executions have taken place in quite recent years, 
up to 1868. There are rock-cut tombs in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, including that of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

During recent years several sites to the north of 
the city have been suggested as the site of Golgotha, 
in order, apparently, to coy with the view that 
the place of execution should be situated on the 
eel side of the city (Lv 2°); but, though this 
may have been necessary for the Jewish P ace of 
stoning, there is nothing to indicate that the place 
of crucifixion during the Roman occupation was 
located according to Jewish ritual, or that it was 
identical with the place of stoning. 

A knoll above ‘Jeremiah’s grotto’ has been 
suyeested by Otto Thenius in 1849 (followed by 
General Gordon, Colonel Conder, and others) as 
the genuine Calvary, on the ground principally 
that it is the place of stoning according to modern 
Jewish tradition. C. WARREN. 


GOLIATH. — The giant whom David slew at 
Ephes-dainmim (18517). In the account of the 
fight he is spoken of as a Phil. from Gath. He 
was so politically, but it does not follow that he 
was of the ordinary Phil. blood. Presumably, he 
was of the rephaite or giant breed, elsewhere 
spoken of as living at Gath (2S 21'-?2, 1 Ch 20*§), 
and was descended from the ancient Avvim or 
Anakim (see ANAKIM, AVVIM, GIANT, RAPHA, 
ReEPHAIM). The Heb. text makes him 6 cubits 
and a span in height. Josephus and some MSS 
of the Sept. reduce this to 4 cubits and a span. 
On general principles the Heb. reading is the more 
authoritative, and it fits best the figures given for 
the tremendous weight of his armour and weapons. 
Counting the cubit at 21 in., this would make him 
over 11 ft. high, and over 9 ft. high if we count the 
cubit a handbreadth shorter. If he was measured 
in his armour, from the ground to the top of his 
helmet-crest, this is not incredible, though he is 
probably the largest man of whom we have any 
authentic record. 

The details of the fight are familiar, and need 
not be repeated here. It is often said that the 
account is quite Homeric. It is especially so in 
the boastful speeches the two champions make 
before the combat begins. The proposed con- 
dition of the fight was that the side whose 
champion was overcome should submit to the 
other. ‘This was not done, for some reason. In- 
stead, Israel fell upon the Philistines and defeated 
them with great slaughter. The incident in 28 
23°12, 1 Ch 1124, belongs to this battle, for Pas- 
dammim (1 Ch 118) is Ephes-dammim; and it 
shows that the Israelites had hard fighting, and not 
merely an unresisted pursuit. It also shows that 
David in later years remembered his first comrades 
in battle. 

The story of David and Goliath is a favourite 
theme in the Rabbinical and the Arabian literature, 
where it is illuminated with no end of grotesque 
and extravagant additions. 


The Goliath of 28 21) is a different person ; but 

see DAVID, vol. 1. p. 562°, ELHANAN, LAHMI. 
W. J. BEECHER, 

GOMER (173, "'duep, Féuep).—1. Gomer, the son 
of Japheth and father of Ashkenaz, Riphath, and 
‘Togarmah (Gn 1074), is the Gimirrfé of the Assyr. 
inscriptions, the Cimmerians of the Grecks. ‘The 
Cimmerians were an Aryan people who inhabited 
the Crimea and the adjoining districts of southern 
Russia, and in the 7th cent. B.C. poured through 
the Caucasus into W. Asia (Herod. iv. 12). They 
attacked the northern frontier of the Assyr. empire 
in concert with the Minni, the Medes, the people 
of Sepharad (Sapard4), and other populations 
whose territories they had already overrun; but 
in B.C. 677 their leader, ‘Teuspa (Teispes), was 
defeated by Esarhaddon, and they were driven 
partly eastward, where they overthrew the old 

ingdom_ of aoe and built Eebatana, partly 
westwards into Asia Minor. Here they sacked 
Sindpé and Antandros, which they held for 100 
years, and finally invaded Lydia, Gyges or Gugu, 
the Lydian king, sent an embassy to Nineveh for 
help; in the end, however, he was slain in battle, 
and his capital, Sardis, captured by the invading 
hordes. His successor, Ardys, succeeded in ex- 
terminating or driving them out of the country. 
Meanwhile Vhryzia had been occupied by them, 
and the temple of Artemis at Ephesus burned by 
their leader, Lygdamis (who seems to be the 
Tugdamme of the inscriptions of the Assyr. king 
Assurbanipal). Lygdamis was subsequently slain in 
Cilicia (Strabo, i. 3, 16), but Cappadocia had been so 
completely conquered by them as to bear hencefor- 
ward among the Armenians the name of Gamir. 
In Ezk 38° Gomer is included in the army of Gog. 

2. The daughter of Diblaim and wife of Hosea 
(13), See HOSEA. A. H. SAYCE. 


GOMORRAH (by, LXX and NT Ic ydppa or 
Téuoppa; see Winer-Schniiedel, § 6, 84; Arab. 
ghamara, ‘to overwhelm with water’).—One of 
‘the cities of the Plain’; its position along with 
that of Sodom and the other three is now pretty 
generally admitted to have been in the Arabah, 
or plain, which lies to the north of the Dead 
Sea. Of the five original cities, all but Zoar (or 
Bela) were lextroved by fire from heaven (Gn 
19-29), ‘The situation has been verified by Tris- 
tram, who, on placing himself in the required 
positions, was ante to recognize the view described 
as it was regarded by Lot on selecting his future 
residence (Gn 13%), and by Abraham during the 
destruction of the doomed cities (19°”).* According 
to Josephus the vale became Lake Asphialtitis on 
the destruction of Sodom (Ant. 1. 1x.), but in 
another place he indicates that the country of 
Sodom borders upon it (Wars, Iv. vill. 4). It has 
elsewhere been shown that the Dead Sea does not 
owe its existence to miraculous interposition (see 
Dean SEA); and the view that the waters cover 
the sites of the cities of the Plain is now generally 
discarded. Certain ruins about a mile from the 
shore of the Dead Sea north of Rfs el-Feshkhah, 
marked Khumr4n (or Gumrfin) on the Survey Map 
of Palestine, have been uD osed by de Saulcy 
to mark the site of Gomorrah, and the position as 
well as the name lend probability to the view. 

Throughout Scripture the cities of the Plain are 
used as examples of the judgments which fall on 
nations and cities in consequence of crime, and 
as warnings to mankind. In the time of Abraham 
and Lot the wickedness of these cities appears to 
have reached its climax (Gn 18”), and in several 


* Land of Israel3, pp, 868-866. The arguments of Tristram 
on this subject appear quite conclusive, and should be studied 
by those who have not had the opportunities of this writer of 
personal inspection of the localities. 
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passages is referred to as an example to be shunned 
(Jer 2314 2 P 26 Jude’), and a warning for the 
future (Dt 29%, Is 19 13%, Jer 49'8 50", Aim 44, 
Ro 9”), But our Lord warns us that the rejection 
of the gospel message carries with it a greater 
degree of guilt than that of the cities of the Plain 
(Mt 10). K. HULt. 


GOOD, GOODS.—The word ‘good’ is chiefly the 
rendering in OT of ais, which is a verb, an ad}., 
and a subst.; and in Apocr. and NIT chiefly of 
dya0és and xadés; and its meanings are determined 
far more by the meanings of those terms than by 
the native eenius of the Eng. language. In other 
words, we have to deal with bibdical Innglish, some 
of whose peculiarities have been adopted into the 
common speech, through the influence of AV 
(though not always in their proper sense), and 
some have not, 

1. As an adj. ‘good’ is used to express the 
following ideas :— 

1. Agreeable, pleasant: Gn 3% ‘And when the 
woman saw that the tree was good for food’; 
31% 29 “Take heed that thou speak not to Jacob 
either good or bad’; 49'5 “And he saw that rest 
was good’; 15 258 ‘We come in a good day’; 
299 “And Achish answered and said to David, I 
know that thou art good in iny sight, as an angel 
of God’; Job 13° “1s it good that he should search 
you out?’; Ps 45! ‘My heart is inditing a good 
matter’; 133! ¢ Behold, how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity’; 
Pr 15% ‘A word spoken in due season, how good 
is it!’; 243 “My son, eat thou honey, because it 
is good’; Ro 16! ‘By good words and fair speeches 
[they] deceive the hearts of the simple’ (xpycro- 
Aoyias Kal evdoylas, RV ‘smooth and fair speech,’ 
Sanday-Headlam ‘fair and flattering epeech’s: it is 
the only occurrence of xpnorodoyla in bibl. Greek). 
In this sense we find ‘goud tidings’ 28 1877, Lk 2, 
1 Th 3°; ‘ood news” Pr 15”; ‘good report’ Pr 15®, 
Ph 4° (eddyuos, Lightfoot, ‘ winning,’ ‘ attractive’). 

2. Of good quality (as compared with others of 
its kind), Aighly esteemed: Gn 18 ‘And God saw 
the light that it was prood’; 2! «And the 
cold of that land is rood’: 434 ©Tuke of the 
best fruits in the land’ (RV ‘choice’); 1 K 232 
‘Who fell upon two men more righteous and 
better than he, and slew them with the sword’; 
108 ‘Moreover the king made a great throne of 
ivory, and overlaid it with the font gold’ (RV 
‘finest’); Ps 111 ‘A yood understanding have all 
they that do his commandments’; Ec 7! © A good 
nune is better than precious ointment’ (Heb. ‘a 
name’); Sir 267! ‘Having the confidence of their 
rood descent’; Mt 7}7*Kvery good tree bringeth 
forth good fruit’; 12'? ‘How much then is a man 
better than a sheep?’ (RV ‘of more value,’ Gr. 
miawy dtapépe); Lk 5*° ‘No man also having drunk 
old wine straightway desireth new; for he saith, 
The old is better’ (TR xpyordrepos, most edd. 
xpnorés whence RV ‘yood’); Ac 10° ‘of good 
report’ (Gr. waprupotuevos, RV ‘well reported of’) ; 
23° ‘LT have lived in all good conscience’ (doy 
owedjoe dyady); 1 Co 12% «Covet earnestly the best 
wifts’ (TR xpelrrova; edd. pelfova, RV ‘ greater’) ; 
Ph 28 *Let each esteem others better than them- 
selves’; 1 Ti 37 ‘To have a good report’; Ja 2% 
‘Sit thou here in a good place’ (kddou dSe KadGs). 

3. Profitable, adimmntagcous: Pr 318 ‘She per- 
ceiveth that her merchandise is good’ (RV ‘ profit- 
able’); Ee 9**A living doy is better than a dead 
lion’; 10" ‘and a babbler is no better’ (RV ‘then 
is there no advantage in the charmer’); Mt 188 
‘Tt wore better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck’ (RV ‘it is profitable’) ; 
Lk 14° ‘Salt is good.’ And the phrase ‘good for 
nothing’ Jer 13”, Wis 13, Mt 5}, 
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4. Befitting, appropriate: Gn 40!* ‘When the 
chief baker saw that the interpretation was good’; 
Ru 2* ‘Tt is good, my daughter, that thou go 
out with his maidens’; 2S 177 ‘The counsel that 
Ahithophel hath given is not good at this time’; 
Pr 19? ‘That the soul be without knowledge, it 
is not good’; Ee 7" ‘Wisdom is good with an 
inheritance’; Mt 174 ‘It is good for us to be 
here’; Mk 147) ‘Good were it for that man if 
he had never been born’; 1 Co 5° ‘Your glorying 
is not good.’ 

5. Happy, prosperous: Ps 1125 ‘A good man 
showeth favour’ (jin waraip, RV ‘Well is it 
with the man that dealeth graciously’; Perowne, 
‘Happy is the man’; but AV may have under- 
Ae) the word in the moral sense). In OT a!» 
is an epithet of the heart, but EV tr. otherwise : 
TK 12/2Ch 107 ‘glad’; Est 5° ‘glad’; Pr 5% 
AV ‘merry,’ RV ‘cheerful’; Ee 97 ‘merry.’ But 
we find in Apocr., Sir 30% ‘A cheerful and good 
heart will have a care of his meat and diet’; and 
Bar 4% ‘Take a good heart, O Jerusalem.’ Cf. 
the phrase ‘of good cheer’? (=in old Eng. ‘of 
happy countenance,’ since the ‘cheer’ was the 
‘face’), generally as an imperative, ‘Be of gouidl 
cheer !’ Est 15%, Wis 188, Bar 45, Mt 92 1427, Mk 6°, 
Jn 16%, Ac 23" 27%; but alsu Ae 2772 “TI exhort 
you to be of guod cheer’; 27% ‘Then were they 
all of wood cheer’; and, in a somewhat different 
sense, Sir 18°? “Take not pleasure in much good 
cheer.” So Herbert, Temple, ‘Employment,’ 16— 


* Life iy a businesse, not good-cheer.’ 


6. Kind, gracious: 15 25 ‘But the men were 
very good unto us, and we were not hurt’; 2 Ch 
30 “The good LoRD pardon every one’; Ps 865 
‘For thou, Lord, art good, and ready to forgive’; 
Nah 1’ ‘The Lorp is good, a stronghold in the 
day of trouble’; Sir 35° ‘Give the Lord his honour 
with a good eye’ (é» dyade éfPadup); 2 Mac 118 
‘They and all the people with lamentation and 
tears besought the Lord that he would send a 
good angel to deliver Israel’; Tit 25 ‘Keepers at 
home, good, obedient tu their own husbands’ (RV 
‘kind’). Cf. Milton, Lycidas, 184~— 

‘Henceforth thou art the genius of the shore, 


In thy large recompense, and shalt be food 
To all that wander in that perilous flood.’ 


And PZ viii. 651— 
‘Thou to Mankind 


Be good and friendly still, and oft return!’ 


7. Upright, righteous, morally and religiously 
good: 15S 12°51 will teach you the good and the 
right way’; Mic 68 ‘He hath showed thee, O man, 
what is good’; 72‘The good man is perished out 
of the earth’; Mt 58‘He maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good.’ 

8. Of quantity, considerable: ‘A good way off,’ 
Gn 215 Mt 8; ‘a good way from,’ Jg 18%; ‘for 
a good space,’ 2 Mac 7°; ‘a good while,’ Gn 46”, 
Ac 18", But ‘good measure’ (Lk 688) is ‘abundant 
measure’; and to ‘give good ear’ (Wis 8!2) is to 
be very attentive. In 2 Es 16% occurs the phrase 
‘good cheap,’ ‘Behold, victuals shall be so good 
cheap upon earth, that they shall think them- 
selves to be in good case’ (s0 KV; Lat. erit 
annone vilitas). ‘Cheap’ is from the Anglo- 
Saxon céap,a market, a price; and Abbott (Shaks. 
Grammar, 132) thinks He phrase may arise from 
the omission of the prep.: ‘good cheap’=‘at a 
good price’ (for the buyer), ‘at a bargain,’ as in 
Shaks. JJ] Henry VI, v. iii. 14— 


‘The queen is valued thirty thousand strong’; 


Merch. of Venice, 111. i. 57 —‘ He hath disgraced me 
and hindered me half a million.’ But the oldest 
explanation is to refer the phrase to the French 
bon marché. So Palsgrave (1530), Introd. 49, 
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‘ Marché, a bargene or a marketstede or cheepe, 
as good cheepe, don marchie.’ And this is the 
explanation accepted by Murray (Oxf. Eng. Dict. 
s.v. ‘cheap’). 1at the prep. may go with it, 
however, is shown by Caxton, Chron. Enq. cexvii. 
205, ‘They toke the kynges prises for hir peny 
worthes at good chepe. The meaning is simply 
‘cheap’ (that word being now an adj., which was 
formerly a subst., a somewhat rare change in 
English). Thus Sir D. Lindsay, ii. 197— 
‘To sell richt deir, and by gude-chaip, 
And mix ry-meill amang the saip, 
And saiffrone with oy)-dolie.’ 

The phrase is not uncommon in carly authors: 
Lever, Sermons, 1550 (Arber’s ed. p. 130), ‘For 
they that be true merchauntemen to by and sell 
in dede, shoulde and doo provide great plentye 
and good chepe by honest byenge and sellynge of 
theyr wares’; Rutherford, Letters (exvi.), ‘Law 
and justice are to be had by any, especially for 
money and meen but Christ can get no law, 
goud cheap or dear’; and Herbert, Temple, ‘ Pro- 
vidence,’ 97 — 


‘Hard things are glorious, easie things good cheap,’ 


‘Better cheap’ was also used, as Lever in the 
same sermon as above (p. 130), ‘Take awaye 
leasmongers, regrators and all suche as by byinge 
and sellynye make thyngs more dere, and when 
they be gone, all thyngs wylbe more plentye and 
better chepe.’? So Rutherford, Ledéers (cexv.), ‘1 
trow that (if I were as I have been since | was 
his prisoner) I would bey lodging for God’s sake 
in Hell's hottest furnace, that [ might rub souls 
with Christ. But God be thanked, I shall find 
him in a better lodging. We get Christ better 
cheap than so,’ 

In He 11 occurs ‘as good as dead,’ another 
phrase in which ‘good’ is used to express extent, 
quantity rather than quality. The Gr. is simply 
the pert. ptep. of the verb (veynxpwuévos), which in 
Ro 4'*, in a precisely parallel passage and con- 
struction, is tr? in AV simply ‘dead,’ but RV 
gives ‘ns good as dead’ there also. ‘The phrase 
is from Tindale, whom most versions follow; but 
Wye. has ‘nygh deed,’ Gen. ‘dead,’ Rhem. ‘quite 
dead.’ It is pood idiomatic Eng., though Moon 
(Lecvisers’ English, p. 126) speaks of ‘the strange 
contradiction in the use of the word good for bad’ ; 
but it probably expresses less emphasis now than 
formerly. Cf. Tindale’s use of ‘a good’ for ‘in 
goud earnest,’ ‘thoroughly,’ Dt 9% ‘And I toke 
yours synne, the calfe which ye had made, and 

urnt hun with fire and stampe him and grounde 
hit a good, even unto smal dust.’ 

2. The uses of ‘good’ as a subst. may be given 
under three heads— 

1. Material Possessions, goods: Gn 45” ‘The 
good of all the land of Egypt is yours’; 1 Ch 29% 
‘Il have of mine own proper good, of gold and 
silver’ (RV ‘I have a treasure of mine own of 
gold and silver’); 1 Jn 3" ‘Whoso hath this 
world’s good’ (rdv Blov rot xécuov, RV ‘this world’s 
goods’), Cf. Chaucer, Parlement of Foules, 462— 

‘And but I bere me fn hir servyse 

As wel as that my wit can me sutfyse, 

Fro poynt to poynt, hir honour for to save, 

Tak she my lyf, and all the good I have.’ 
So Ex 228 Tind. ‘ Yf the thefe be not founde, then 
the goodman of the housse shalbe brought unto 
the goddes and swere, whether he have pat his 
hande unto his neighbours good’; Dn 1138 Cov. 
‘For the kinge of the north shal... come forth 
. with a mighty hoost and exceadinge greate 


ood’ (han, AV ‘riches,’ RV ‘substance’); and 
dams, Practical Works, i. 52, ‘His heart is pro- 
rtionably enlarged with his house: his good and 
is blood riseth together.’ But in this sense the 
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expression is more frequently ‘goods’ or ‘ood 
things,’ as Ec 5% ‘When goods increase, they are 
increased that eat them’; Gn 45% ¢Ten asses laden 
with the good things of Egypt.’ 

2. Material and moral blessing, benefit: Ps 119} 
‘Be surety for ny servant for good’; Ke 54 “What 
good is there to the owners thereof?’ Ad. Est 15” 
‘Who saved our life and continually procured our 
good’; Wis 5° ‘What good hath riches with our 
vaunting brought us?’ Sir 2? ‘Ye that fear the 
Lord, hope for good’; 2 Mac 1175‘ Then Maccabeus 
consented to all that Lysias desired, being careful 
of the common good’ (rod cuudépovros ppovrifwy) s 
Ro 15? ‘Let every one of us please his neighbour 
for his good to edification’ (RV ‘for that which 
is good’), Cf. Shaks. As You Like It, 1. i. 17-— 

‘And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, Were in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything.’ 
In this sense we find ‘good things’ in Sir 39% 
‘For the good are good things created.’ And the 
phrase ‘to come of guod’ occurs 2 Mac 14% ¢ Per- 
ceiving that such sour behaviour came not of 
cood, he gathered together not a few of his men, 
and withdrew himself from Nicanor’ (dd rod Bed- 
tlorov). Cf. Shaks. “enry V. Iv. viii. 4—‘ Captain, 
I beseech you now, come apace to the king; there 
is more good toward you, peradventure, than is 
in your knowledge to dream of,’ 

3. Moral or spiritual good, goodness: Gn 2? ‘the 
tree of [RV adds ‘the’] knowledge of good and 
evil’; Ps 1443 ‘There is none that doeth good’; 
Ts 7-16 < to refuse the evil, and choose the good’ ; 
2Es 2° ¢f have broken the evil in pieces, and 
created the good’; Sir 33!* ‘Good is set against 
evil, and life against death’; Ro 3% ‘Let us do 
evil, that good may come’; [le 54 § those who by 
reason of use have their senses exercised to discern 
good and evil.’ In this sense ‘the good’ some- 
times is plu., ‘good persons,’ as Pr 14% ¢ The evil 
how before the good’ (o'3'n) ; sometimes, however, 
king., as Sir 12? ‘Give unto the good (7@ dya¢), 
und help not the sinner,’ 


These different meanings of ‘good’ are all illustrated in the 
history of the interpretation of Ps 162, The Mass. Ifeb. is ‘n3ip 
poy ba ; its translations may be ranged in three classes accord- 
ing as 2ib ‘good’ is understood. 

1. Goods: UXX Ori cav ayabdv wou od ypuiev sru¢ [B omits 
whole clause}; Arab. ‘And indeed thou needest not my 
goods’; Vulg. ‘Quoniam bonorum meorum non eges’; Wye. 
{13s0] ‘For of my goodis thou nedist not’; [1888] ‘For 
thou hast no need of my poodis’; Cov. ‘My goodes are 
nothinge unto the,’ followed by Rog., Cran., Bish. ; Dou. 
‘Because thou needest not my goods,’ with marg. note, 
‘Ohrist’s passion was not needful nor profitable to God but to 
man’; Burgess, ‘My goods are at thy disposal’ (reading qnby3 
‘lorded over [owned] by thee’ for poyrba ‘not over thee’). 


%. Good: Syr. ' My good ig from thee’; Symm., dyaflev wov ox 
iortiw aviv cov; Jerome, ‘Bene mihi non est sine te’; D. Kimchi, 


‘My good is not (obligatory) upon thee’; Ewald, ‘Thou art my 
highest good!’; J. A. Alexander, ‘My happiness is not inde- 
pendent of thee’; Del. ‘Besides thee there is for me no weal’; 
Perowne, ‘I have no good beyond thee,’ who is followed by RV, 
Jennings, and Kirkpatrick ; Kay, ‘My prosperity has no claims 
on thee’; Tey ‘My happiness! there is naught in com- 
parison of thee’; Cheyne, ‘ Withont thee my welfare is naught’; 
or (Parchinent ed.) ‘Welfare have I none without thee’; 
De Witt, ‘I have naught that is good beside thee’; Segond, ‘ Tu 
es mon souverain bien!’ Kautzsch, ‘Es giebt fiir mich kein 
Gut ausser dir!’ Wildeboer (in Peesthumdel aan Prof. M. J. 
de Goeje, Leiden, 1891: see Cheyne in Expos. Times, iii. 164, and 
in Expos. 1. Ser. v. 78), ‘Thou art the good of (the people 
which thy prophet called] thy wedded one’ (reading 7n*s'3) ; but 
later (in Theol, Tijdschrift, Nov. 1893: see Taylor in Expos. 
Times, v. 884), ‘Thou art my sees the treasure of her whom 
thou hast married’ (reading 40713); King, ‘My good, beyond 
which there is none.’ 

3. Goodness: Aq. &yaducivn wou eb ey ivi ci; Gen. (after 
Calvin), ‘My welldoing extendeth not to thee’ (with marg. note, 
‘Thogh we can not enriche God, yet we must bestowe God's 
gifts to the use of his children’); J. Kimchi, ‘ The good which I 
am doing does not extend so far as thee’; AV, ‘My goodnest 
extendeth not to thee’; Ost. ‘Le bien que fe fala ne vient point 
jusqu’ & toi’; Sharpe (p. 8), ‘My goodness! nothing beside 
thee’ [is good), but (p. 151), ‘ Adonai art thou, O my goodness, 
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there is nothing beside thee to the holy whe are in the land’ 
(p. 887, ‘to the saints who are in the earth’). 

The word goods had formerly a wider applica- 
tion than it has now. Thus Dt 28" ‘And the 
Lorp shall make thee plenteous in goods’ ; 2 Ch 
204 «Behold with a great plague will the Lorp 
smite thy people, and thy children, and thy wives, 
and all thy goods.’ KV changes ‘goods’ of AV 
into some other word in the foll. places : Gn 241° 
‘all the coods of his master were in his hand’ 
(aor, RV ‘all goodly things,’ RVm as AV); 3138 
“And he carried away all his cattle, and all his 
eoods which he had gotten’ (wy Wr word7, RV 
‘all his substance which he had yathered’) ; Nu 
353 “the suburbs of them shall be for their cattle, 
and for their goods’ (cya, RV ‘for their sub- 
stance’); Dt 28" ‘plenteous in goods’ (azn, RV 
‘for good’); 2Ch 214 ‘all thy goods’ (qgizr9, 
RV ‘all thy substance’); Neh 97° “houses full of 
all goods’ (ne-dpzro'xde, RV ‘fullof all good things’); 
Job 20! “his hands shall restore their goods’ (43x, 
RV ‘his wealth’); 20% ‘therefore shall no man 
look for his goods’ (3 Snrxd po-by, RV ‘Therefore 
his alban) shall not endure’); Zeph 18 ‘their 
goods shall become a booty’ (09, RV ‘their 
wealth’); Sir 145 ‘he shall not take pleasure in 
his goods’ (é» rots xpiyacw atrod, RV ‘in his 
rossessions’); Mt 2417 ‘Verily I say nnto you, 
‘hat he shall make him ruler over all his goods’ 
(él maou Trois brdpxovew abrod, RV ‘over all that he 
hath’); Lk 15! ‘the portion of goods that falleth 
to me’ (ro émifSdddov pépos ras obclas, RV ‘the 
portion of thy [KVm ‘the’} substance’); He 10% 
‘took joyfully the spoiling of your goods’ (rév 
vrapydvrwy dwar, RV ‘your possessions’); Rev 3” 
‘fam rich, and increased with goods’ (wew\otrnka, 
RV ‘have yvotten riches’), J. HASTINGS. 


GOOD, CHIEF.—According to Scripture, the 
chief good for man is of a moral and spiritual 
nature. The fact that man was made in the imaye 
of God (Gn 1”) is determinative. God is the 
hichest and best of beings; and man, His imaye, 
while recognizing the relative goodness which is 
conveyed through material blessings, e.g., discerns 
the chief good, that which answers to our deepest 
needs, aan leads us to the goal which our own 
nature establishes for us, in the region of the 
unseen, the spiritual and divine. God is revealed 
in the OT as holy, and Israel is chosen to be a holy 
people to Himself. The chief good is thus secured 
to the nation as a nation, by faithfulness in 
worshipping the God of Israel and in keeping His 
law. [t consists in God’s favour and friendship, 
and victorious aid against the nation’s enemies ; 
it appears in the acquisition of blessings which, 
in the absence of a elearly conceived doctrine of 
immortality, can only take the form of won: 
peer renty (Dt 28")) The enigmas with which 
aith is often confronted, if it remains at any such 
low stage of development, are exemplified in the 
Bk. of Job; but there too, as we see, the struggle 
for light and peace goes on, not without success. 
At all times the individual must have had his 
personal religious needs, and God must have had 
a ia for him, simultaneously with the favour 
which He showed to Israel. Accordingly, in many 
arts of OT a supreme good is represented as 
rought near to the soul of the godly person. It 
is olitained by worshipping the true God, and 
turning from sin to the righteousness of the law; 
and so healthful and comforting is it in the ex- 
perience of its possessor that it is described by a 
special term, Odlessedness, a mode of designation 
which is still preserved. Other good things pro- 
cure for men a measure of happiness, but only the 
chief good of religion confers Wee ines (Ps 1. 23. 
32)}3, Pr 3, Is 55, etc.). The overthrow of the 
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Jewish nation at the period of the Captivity taught 
the members that if a true blessing was thereafter 
to be looked for at all, it must be sought by pious 
individuals in the privacy of their own souls, and 
in the pursuit of righteous purposes such as God 
could approve (Jer 318%, Ezk 18). 

Christ came preaching the kingdom of God. 
Men were invited to seek first the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness. In that case they might 
have nothing, but yet they would have all; they 
should trust their Father in heaven, and suppress 
anxiety (Mt 6*!4-). But, again, the Infinite Spirit 
is not sufficiently known even to the heart that 
turns to Him as Father. Christ has declared Him. 
Jesus was perfectly righteous in His human cir- 
cumstances, and presented in Limself a copy of 
the divine nature which is level to our apprehen- 
sion. In seeking the perfect blessing, men have 
thus to learn of Christ (Mt 11%), to acknowledge 
Him as the Light of the world (Jn 8'), to reeeive 
Him as the Bread that came down from heaven 
(Jn 67") ete. Further, the righteousness and love 
of Christ were proved to be invincible and infinite 
by Ifis voluntary endurance of death. The fullest 
revelation of divine goodness is seen in the cross of 
Christ, and through it man obtains the chief good, 
viz. full forgiveness, and power to live a life which 
approaches the perfect standard (1 Co 18, Gal 64, 

phere Col (i. the latte Rua), 

It is implied in Scripture that material pos- 
sessions and intellectual advancement are good, 
and are legitimate objects of desire and pursuit. 
It is even an imperative duty to seek them, the 
obligation of the Christian being to do the most 
BOK he can, and therefore to call into requisi- 
tion the best means attainable. People should 
use the world (1 Th 4"), and if any will not work, 
neither ought he to eat (2 Th 3!°), Men require to 
be not slothful in business (Ro 12"), It fellows 
that the intellect, which enables us to subdue the 
world, onght to be enltivated. But then all powers 
and possessions have to be subordinate to the 
paramount aims of Christian love and righteous- 
ness. The chief end and privilege of man is to 
glorify God (Col 37, 1 P 4114), 

The chief good which is attainable by man in 
this world is only relatively to be so described. A 
Christian spirit 1s indeed better than all riches; it 
knows a peace which the world cannot give or take 
away (Jn 14°”); its faith overcomes the world (1 Jn 
54); and through Christ, its Light, it derives in- 
struction and blessing from everything that affects 
it, and often, as it were, sees heaven opened (2 Co 
318), Hence it finds all ploomy pessimistic views 
of life unwarrantable. But sin and pain survive 
till death, even in all believers. A good which is 
absolute and unqualified is not to be tasted there- 
fore on earth. The Christian, however, has the 
comfort and stimulus of the highest hope. A gooa 
which is perfect is anticipated as the reward of the 
glorified saints. It consists in their everlasting 
service of God (Rev 745% 21% 4), G. FERRIES. 


GOODLY, GOODLINESS.—Though ‘ goodly’ was 
at one time used adverbially also, it is employed in 
AV as an adj. only. There it is found with two 
different meanings (and the mod. meaning, cun- 
siderable, pretty targe, ‘a goodly number,’ is not 
one of them). 

1. Fair to look upon, fine, handsome. In this 
sense it is applied to persons, as Gn 39® ‘ Joseph 
was a@ goodly person, and well favoured’;* of 

* Tindale’s tro; Heb. xn 15%, lit. ‘fair of form’; LXX xarés 
re cious Vulg. ‘pulchra facie,’ and Wye. ‘fayr in face,’ which 
limit the meanin,, the same epithet being used of fruit (Jer 1116) s 
RV ‘comely.’ The Heb. epithct is often used of women, as 0 
Rachel (Gn 2917, where the whole phrase is exactly the same aa 
ig used here of Joseph, EV ‘Rachel was beautiful and well 
favoured’), of Abigail (1 8 253, where EV give ‘of a beautiful 
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rments, as Ex 39% ‘ good! bonnets of fine 
inen’; of trees, as Ps 80° ‘the boughs thereof 

were like the goodly cedars’ (Sx-nx, lit. as AVm 
and RV ‘cedars of God’); of cities (Dt 6!), 
mountains (Dt 3%), horses (Zec 10%); and not only 
of majestic things, but of vessels (2 Ch 36%), 
precious stones (Mt 13, Lk 21°), and even ‘heri- 
tages’ (Ps 16°, Jer 3"). Jt is also used of a price 
(Zec 1118) paid for a slave, ‘a handsome price!’ 
spoken ironically there. In illustration we have 

oy. using the word of Jerusalem, Ezk 16" ‘ mar- 
veluus goodly wast thou and beutifull, yee even a 
very (Queene wast thou’; and of Tyre, 27* ‘th 
builders have made the marvelous goodly.’ The 
Douay describes a cup 80, Ps 23° ‘Thou hast fatted 
my head with oyle: and my chalice inebriating 
how goodlie is it!’ and Bacon horse-trappings 
(Essays, ‘Of Masques,’ p. 158), ‘For Justs and 
Tourneys and Harriers, the glories of them are 
chiefly . . . in the Goodly Trnitire of their 
Horses and Armour.’ Fuller illustrates 2S 237 
‘he slew an Exyptian, a goodly man’ (lit., says 
Kirkpatrick, ‘a man of appearance,’ a notable 
man, which is explained in 1 Ch 11% to mean ‘a 
man of great stature,’ with the addition ‘five 
cubits high’), when he says (Holy Waurre, 1. vii. 
p. 51), ‘And thongh the Goths had a law, alwayes 
to choose a short thick man for their King; yet 
surely a goodly stature is most majesticall.’ 

2. Hair in speech, agreeable: Gn 49-! ‘ Naphtali 
is a hind let loose: he giveth goodly words’ 
(ray-ex, a difficult passage, see Spurrell: the 
EV comes from Tindale, and is a good tr® of the 
MT).* Cf. 'l. Lever, Sermons (Arber’s ed. p. 73), 
‘Tudas pretence was wondrous goodly, to sell the 
oyntment for a great summe of money, to relieve 
the poore with.’ 

The compar, and superl. of the adj. are also used 
in AV, 18 9? ‘And he had a son whose name was 
Saul, a choice young man and a goodly: and there 
was not among the children of Israel a goodlier 
person than he’; 15 8'6 ‘your goodliest young 
men’; 1 K 205 ‘thy wives also and thy children, 
even the goodliest, are mine’; 1 Mac 8§ ‘the 
goodliest countries.’ So Shaks. Tempest, 1. ii, 483— 

‘T have noambition 
To see a goodlier man.’ 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 880— 
‘Ma dame, y-wis, the goodlieste mayde 
Of greet estat in al the toun of Troye.’ 

The subst. goodliness occurs but once, in a 
beautiful passage where it is a most appropriate 
translation, Is 40°‘ All flesh is grass, and all the 

oodliness thereof is as the flower of the field.’ 

he meaning of the Eng. word (which comes from 
the Bishops’ Bible) is evidently ‘ that which makes 
it fair to look upon,’ beauty, charm, as in Hooker, 
Eccles. Polity, v. 15, ‘What travail and cost was 
bestowed that the goodliness of the temple might 
be a spectacle of admiration to all the world!’ 
The RV retains the word. But the Ileb. is 499 
hesed, which everywhere else (and it is very com- 
mon) means kindness. Nearly all mod. commen- 
tators (Ges., Hitzig, Del., Nagels., Cheyne, Dillm., 
Orelli, and Oxf. Heb. Lex.) accept this solitary 
instance as sufficient, supporting 1t by saying, as 
Cheyne, that its synonym hén has the double 
sense of favour and gracefulness. So Cov. ‘bewtie’; 
Gen. ‘ grace’; and apparently Ja 1 edrpérena, On 
the other hand, LXX gives déta; Vulg. ‘gloria,’ 
after which Wyc. and Dou. ‘ glorie,’ and so the 
verse is quoted in 1 P 1*: hence Lowth emends 
countenance,’ Gen. simply ‘beautiful,’ LXX again dye6} +e 
side epodpa), and of Esther (Est 27 7x7) N3in) WAND, EV ‘ fair 
and beautiful,’ AVm ‘ fair of form and good of countenance’). 

* The reading of most VSS and edd. is, ' Naphtali is a slender 
terebinth giving forth goodly boughs’; but G. A. Smith, in 


Ezpos. lV. Ser. vii. 166, prefers the MT, saying that it is ‘ beauti- 
fully expreasive of a people in the position of Naphtali.’ 


the Heb. to 15, and Ewald to $137 (whom Briggs 
follows), getting ‘the glory thereof,’ which does 
not seriously alter the translation or the meaning. 
Salmond (on 1 P 1%) happily illustrates the thought 
from Landor: ‘There are no fields of amaranth on 
this side the grave; there are no voices, O Rhodope, 
that are not soon mute, however tuneful ; there is 
no name, with whatever emphasis of passionate 
love repeated, of which the echo is not faint at 
last.’ J. HASTINGS, 


GOODMAN.—The ordinary word for a ‘man’ in 
Heb, (ex) is once tr? ‘goodman’ in AV, Pr 7% 
‘the goodman is not at home.’ This has passed 
from Cov. through the Bishops’ to AV, and it is 
accepted by RV. ‘The Gen. and Dou. have ‘my 
husband is not at home’; and so Wyc. 1388, ‘myn 
hosebonde is notin his hows’; but 1382, ‘ Thir is 
not a man in hir house,’ after Vulg. ‘ Non est enim 
vir in domo sua.’ This is exactly how the word 
‘goodman’ has been used in Scotland from the 
beginning of written specs at least, and how it is 
in constant use still, Jamieson quutes from 
Douglas, Virgil, 255, J4— 

‘To Vulcanis hir husband and gudeman, 

Within his goldin chalmer scho began 

Thus for to speik.’ 
Once Shaks. uses the word in the same sense, 
putting it into the mouth of the low-born Christo- 
pher Sly, Taming of the Shrew, Ind. ii. lU7— 

‘Sly. Where is my wife? 

Page. Here, noble lord: what is thy will with her? 

Sly, Are you my wife, and will not call me husband ? 

My men should call ine lord: [um your goodman.’ 

The word is found also in NT as tr" of olxodec- 
roryns, ‘master of the house.’ This Gr. word 
occurs 12 times in the Synoptics and nowhere clse 
(Mt 10% 1327: 52 20%. 1! 2735 O48) Mk 1444, Lk 3299 13° 
1471 2211; in the last passave 77s ofxias is added), 
The Vulg. rendered by ‘ paterfamilias’ everywhere 
except Mk 14 ‘dominus domns,’ and so Wye. 
gave ‘housbond man’ everywhere except Mk 14% 
“lord of the hous.’ Tindale introduced the phrase 
‘goodman of the house,’ using it everywhere except 
Mt 10% ‘ lorde of the housse,’ 13%? 54 20! 21% © house- 
holder.’ Cov. preferred ‘good man of the house’ 
in Mt 10”, No ‘householder’ in 20"; otherwise 
he followed Tind., whom the rest of the versions 
before the Rhemish copied exactly. The Rhem. 
vives ‘householder’ in Mt 13° 20! 21°%, Lk 12%; 
“master of the house’ in Mk 144, Lk 14”; else- 
where ‘ goodman of the house.’ AV follows Tind. 
except in Mt 10”, Lk 13° ‘inaster of the house.’ 
The result is sometimes curious. Thus, as Trench 

vints out, in the parable of the Labourers in the 
Vine ard, the ‘ householder’ of Lk 20! becomes the 
‘goodman of the house’ in 20", IV has redressed 
this anomaly, but still presents three different 
translations of the word, ‘master of the house’ in 
Mt 10% 24% Lk 1299 13° 14%!; “householder’ in 
Mt 137 2 20} 2153; and ‘ goodman of the house’ 
in Mk 14", Lk 22), 

The word is a combination of ‘ good’ and ‘man’ 
(not, says Skeat, a corruption of Anglo-Sax. gum- 
man as suggested by Aldis Wright); and it is 
probable that the meaning ‘master’ arose from 
the meaning ‘husband,’ in which, it must be 
remembered, it is one of many similar combina- 
tions, as good-father, good-sister, etc.; in fact, 
all relatives by marriage were once so designated 
in England, and are still so designated in Scotland. 
Ifow completely the ad). portion was swallowed up 
in the complete word * is illustrated by Trench 


* Being now one word, ‘goodman’ should be accented, as 
Earle remarks (PAWology, p- 616), on the first syllable, like 
chapman, and so distinguished from the two separate words 
‘good man.’ In AVof 1611, however, it is given as ‘good man’ 
everywhere except Pr 719 and Lk 2211 where it {s ‘ good-man.’ 
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(On the AV of the NT’, p. 96) in the line from 
Golding’s Ovid, i.— 


‘The goodman secks the goodwife’s death.’ 


But it often furnished a word-play : Thus Cotgrave, 
Dict. s.v. ‘Maistre’—‘ Also a title of honour (such 
as it is) belonging to all artificers, and tradesmen ; 

ierre, Maistre Jehan, ete. ; which 
we vive not so generally but qualify the meaner 


sort of them (especially in countrey townes) with 
So 


whence Maistre I 


the title of goodman (too good for many).’ 
Shaks. Zwelfth Night, tv. iit, l41— 
‘Like a mad lad, 
Pare thy nails, dad; 
Adieu, goodman devil! 


And Fuller, #loly State, ‘as he is called goodman, 
he desires to answer to the name, and to be so 
Tindale uses the word once in the Pent., 
Ex 225 ‘the goodman of the housse shal be bronght 
unto the goddes’ (maa-dy3, EV ‘the master of the 
describes 
Christ as ‘the goodman of this house, His dear 


indeed.’ 


house’). Rutherford more than once 


Kirk.’ J. LLASTINGS. 


GOODNESS.—See Goon and RIGHTEOUSNESS, 


GOPHER WOOD (rzi-yy ‘dz?-qépher, tdda rerpd- 
ywva, Ligne levigeta, Gn 6'4),—We have no clue from 
the etymology of the cognate dialects as to the kind 
Celsins (2/terod, i. 328) argues 
that itis the eypress, from the similarity of sound 
Vossius argues 
that it was a resinous tree, from the similarity of 


of tree referred to. 
between gopher and xurdpicos, 


sound between 153 and 193 ‘resin.’ Dillmann opEGses 
Layarde’s view that 153 is a contraction or clerical 
error for nea gophrith=‘ pitch.’ In any case it 
was a wood suitable for shipbuilding, Bln ark 
was constructed of it. In ZATIV, 1898, Heft i. p. 
163, Cheyne suggests that the cuneiform plirase 
which underlies Gn 6'4 was misunderstood, but that 
some variety of cedar is intended. G. I. Post, 


GORGET.—In 18S 178 Goliath is described as 
having ‘a target of brass between his shoulders’ ; 
in the marg. it is a ‘yorget.’? The ‘yorget’ was a 
viece of armour for protecting the gorge or throat. 
Beier has the word in FQ Iv, ili. 12-— 


‘His weasand-pipe is through his gorget cleft.’ 


And Jonson, Catiline, iv. 2 (Cwsar pointing to 
Cicero)— 
‘Sco how his gorget peers above his gown, 
To tell the people in what danger he was,’ 
Sir Walter Seott has it in Woodstock (Ch. L), and 
in the Lay, v. 22— 
‘(Undo the visor’s barred band, 


Unfix the yorget’s fron clasp, 
And give him room for life to gasp.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 


GORGIAS (Yopylas).—A general of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who is described as ‘a mighty man of 
the king’s Friends’ (1 Mac 3"), and a captain who 
‘had experience in matters of war’ (2 Mae 8°). 
When Antiochus set out on his Parthian campaign 
(B.C. 166 or 165), his chancellor, Lysias, who was 
charged with the suppression of the revolt in Pal., 
despatched a large army to Judiva under the com- 
mand of Ptolemy, Nicanor, and Gorgias. The 
Syrians met the Jews under Judas Maccabweus at 
the entrance to the hill-country of Judea, and 
encamped at Emmaus. From this point G., with 
a body of 6000 men, attempted to make a night 
attack upon the Jews; but Judas, hearing of his 
advance, hastily quitted his camp, and, falling 
suddenly on the camp of the Syrians in the early 
morning, defeated them with yvreat loss. When 
G. returned from a vain pursuit among the 
mountains, he found the Syrian camp on fire, and 


the Jews drawn up ready for battle; and, without 
risking an encounter, he fled to the Phil. country 
(1 Mac 3%-4"; Jos. And. XII. vil. 4; 2 Mac 81%), 
From 2 Mac 10" it appears that G., who is 
deseribed as commandant of the district (orparnyés 
Tov tomwyv), remained in that country after his 
defeat, and continually harassed the Jews by 
means of his mercenary troops, assisted by the 
ldumzeans, Two or three years later Judas led an 
expedition against Gilead, and, in the absence of 
his brothers, entrusted the command of the Jews 
to two ofhcers, Joseph the son of Zacharias, and 
Azarias. Contrary to Judas’ orders, they attacked 
the Syrians in Jamnia, but were repulsed by G. 
with heavy loss (1 Mac 516% 55-64. Jos, Ant. XII. 
Vill. 6). in 2 Mac 125237 this defeat is barel 

mentioned, but we are told how Judas defeatec 
G., and how the accursed (rév xardparov) G, him- 
self was nearly taken prisoner by a Jewish horse- 
man named Dositheus. ‘The description of G. in 
2 Mac 124 as ‘governor of Idumma’ is perhaps an 
error for ‘governor of Jumnia’ (so Grotins, and cf. 
Jos, Ant. XH. vi. 8). H. A. WHITE. 


GORTYNA (<cis> Tépruvay A, Vopriva SV, 1 Mae 
5),—The most tmportant city in Crete, after 
Gnossus, situated about midway between the two 
ends of the island. After the successful embassy 
sent by Simon Maccabiens to Rome (B.C. 139), the 
toman Senate drew up a deeree in favour of the 
Jews, guaranteeing the independence of their terri- 
tory. Aione anumber of small autonomous states 
and communes to which copies of the deeree were 
sent, G. is mentioned. From this we may infer 
that Jewish residents were then to be found in 
Crete. For the evidence that G. wns at that time 
an independent. community, see Marquardt, 7d. 
Slaatsver. 1. 333 f. If, A. WHITE. 


GOSHEN.—1. Named in connexion with the con- 
quests of Joshua in the south of Judah (Jos 10+! 118, 
both D?), Its exact situation has not been dis- 
covered. It was a district (yyy), not a city. 2, A 
town in the Aill-country of Judah (Jos 15°, P). 
Its site is unknown. 3. Sce next article. 


GOSHEN (7¥ city ?, Gn 46%, the point at which 
Jacob aimed in going down into Egypt; and land 
of G., Gn 451 4678-94 47}: 4 627 508), The country in 
Egypt in which Joseph proposed that his father 
eat ieeEecn should dwell during the famine, that 
they might profit by the wealth of Egypt, and be 
near to him (Gn 45"), which Pharaoh accordingly 
granted to them (47%), and in which the children 
of Israel remained, with their flocks and herds, 
through the oppression, until the Exodus (Ex 9%, 
ef. 12%), Jt was suitable for a pastoral tribe, 
which would be, as such, an abomination to the 
Egyptians (Gn 46%), It evidently lay on the Syr. 
frontier (Gn 46), and was considered appropriate 
for the temporary settlement of foreigners. When 
it is described as ‘the best of the land’ (Gn 475), 
that was no donbt from a shepherd’s point of view, 
and it is generally considered that the Pharaoh 
who welcomed Jacob to Evypt belonged to one of 
the foreign dynasties, known as the Ilyksos or 
Shepherd dynasties, and who were themselves 
hated by the Egyptians. The LXX, made, it must 
be remembered, in Egypt, has important read- 
ings. ‘In the land of G.’ (Gn 45") is év y7 doen 
"ApaBias, so also 46%; in the later passaves the 
defining word ’Apaflas is dropped. In the Apocr. 
book of Judith (1% 1°) 4 TPécexu appears to be 
roughly all the borderland of Egypt E. of a line 
drawn from Tanis to Memphis, t.e. all the E. 
borderland of the Delta, with perhaps a good slice 
of the Delta itself, within the Pelusiac arm of the 
Nile. Acc. to the LXX the city of G. should be 


GOSHEN 


Heroopolis; Gn 46% ‘and he sent Judah before 
him unto Joseph, to show the way before him 
unto G.; and ilies came into the land of G.,’ is 
simply cuvavrnga aire xad’ ‘Hpwwv mdr, els viv 
‘Payeoon, ‘to meet him (Joseph) at Heroopolis, into 
the land of Ramesse’; and in the next verse 
‘(Joseph went np to meet his father) to G.’ «aé’ 
‘Hpdwy wédkv, at Heroopolis. Hence we see that 
the Jewish view and tradition in the last centuries 
before Christ made the city of Heroopolis, near 
what was then the head of the Red Sea, the point 
at which Joseph met Jacob. Heroupolis is now 
fixed by Rom. milestones at Tell el-Mashkftta in 
the Wady Tumilat, and is probably identical 
with Pithom. It was the first important station 
in Boy | on the 8. road from Syria, and therefore 
avery likely place for such a meeting. But the 
city of G. can hardly have been identical with 
Heroopolis, even to the Jews; this mention of 
Heroopolis must rather perliaps be considered as 
the translators’ improvement on the original. 

The land of G. is to them the land of Gesem of 
Arabia. Now, from Ptolemy we know that Arabia 
was the name of a nome on the E. border of the 
Delta, with the capital Phacussa; and ace. to 
Strabo, Phacussa was the point at which the canal 
to the Red Sea branched from the Nile. At the 
alee Which best answers to this description, viz. Saft 
el-Henneh, monuments have been found naming 
Per-Sopd and Kes, or Kesem. In the nome-lists of 
Ptolemaic times the xx nome has the capital 
Per-Sopd, or Ixesem, and is itself called Sopd. 
There can be no doubt that this 1s the nome of 
Arabia, and that Kesem is the equivalent of the 
LXX Gesem. In sume cases the name of the city 
seems to be written Ises, which then can be at 
once identified with the principal clement in the 
Gr. Phacussa. It would thus appear that Saft el- 
Henneh is the ancient Persone. Phacussa, Ixes, 
and Kesen. ‘There is, however, evidence of another 
kind that partly contradicts this. Farther N.K., 
beyond the entrance of the Wady Tumflat, there 
is an important villave called Fakts, once capital 
of a large district corresponding to the Arab. 
nome, and identified by the later Copts with 
Phacussa. It is difficult to avoid the cunclusion 
that the Arab. nome had two capitals—one Per- 
Sopd =Saft (el-Henneh), the other Kes or Kesem = 
Fakfts. Strabo would then have confused the two 
capitals in making Phacussa instead of Per-Sopd 


the point at which the canal branched off. If 
Jacob aimed at reaching Fakfis, he would prob- 


ably have followed the N. route, close to the sea, 
since the S. route, to Heroopolis, would have taken 
him considerably out of his way. Why, then, 
does the LXX introduce Heroopolis for G.? It 
will be seen that the subject is still surrounded 
with almost incredible difficulties. When we know 
what ancient site was occupied by the modern 
Faktts, where considerable mounds still exist, it 
will be possible to speak with greater certainty. 

With regard to the extent of the land of G., if 
Judith is to be taken as authoritative, it included 
at least four Egyptian nomes outside the Delta, viz. 
the Sethroite on the N.E. frontier, the Arab. and 
the Heliopolitan, and that of Heroopolis in the 
Wady Tumflit. Possibly, however, it should be 
restricted to the Arab. nome, perhaps from about 
Belbeis to Fakis, although the Wady Tumflat 
ought also to be included. By comparing Gn 
47° with " we find that the land of Ramesse and 
the land of G. are almost or quite identical. 

It is, of course, possible that G. is an entirely 
foreign name, unknown to the ancient Egyptians, 
and that the LXX translators were only making 
conjectures as to its identification. Of two things 
we may be certain, that it lay on the E. border of 
the Delta, and furnished excellent pasture; and if 
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it did not produce luxuriant harvests of corn and 
vegetables, like the ancient Arab. nome, we find 
that the Israelites dwelling there were at least 
plentifully supplied with ‘leeks, onions, and garlic’ 
(Nu 115). I’. Lu. GRuvritTH. 


GOSPEL.—Anglo-Sax. Godspell =‘God story’ 
(not ‘guod story ’),—the tr., from Anvlo-Sax. times, 
of eviaryyédcov in WT, In Homer, in the sing., and in 
Attic Gr., In the pl., it signified a reward or a 
thank -offering for good tidings. In later Gr. 
(Plutarch, in the pl., Lucian, in the sing.) it sig- 
nified also the good tidings itself. In LXX, 25 4%, 
the Attic meaning and the plural occur: in the 
two remaining instances (sometimes quoted for 
the sense good news), 21K 18°45, it is probable 
that the non-classical fem. sing. evayyeda ought 
to be read (cf. vv. 2 27, where this form is certain). 
In NT the neut. sing. alone is found (in Lk never ; 
in Ac twice; in Rev once; in Jn—Gosp. and L’pp. 
—never, whether subst. or vb.), and in the sense 
of good news only; a@ sense, moreover, always 
specialized, in accordance apparently with the 

eutero-Isaian eayyedfoua, as may ie pathered 
from the quotation and comment in Ro 10386, 
‘How beautiful are the feet ray etayyedctouévwy 
déya0d! But they did not all obey 7@ evayyerly.’ 

The content of this N'T gospel had two stages. 
(1) In the mouth of Christ and of those whom, 
while He was on earth, He sent forth to proclaim 
it (Mt 107, Lk 9° 1u® [Mk 16'°}), it was the cood 
tidings of the kingdom of God (Mk 14, Mt 47 
9%) which He had come to establish; and this is 
called in Mk 1)* ‘the good tidings of God,’ te. 
coming from God (cf. 1 P 417); In Ac £u* ‘the 
good tidines of the free favour of God’; in J Ti lt 
‘the good tidings of (i.e. about) the glory (i.e. 
the manifested perfection) of the blessed God.’ 
This good tidings about the kingdom Christ had 
ulso associated inseparably with His own person ; 
Mk 8 10% ‘For my sake and the gospel’s’: hence 
it is likewise called in Mk LP ‘the gospel of (ie. 
about) Jesus Christ’; and thus it enters upon the 
second stage in its meaning. 

(2) After Christ’s death and resurrection it be- 
came the good tidings (not so much brought by, 
and proclaimed by, as) about Christ (ef. Ro 1! ©The 
good tidings from God about [rept] His Son’); see 
1Co 9'*; also ‘the good tidings of (about) the 
glory (the manifested perecien) of Christ,’ 2 Co 44; 
or, simply, ‘the good tidings,’ 1Co 9. So the 
apostolic (chiefly Pauline) use may be defined as 
the good tidings, coming from God, of salvation 
by His free favour through Christ. See Eph V8 
(‘of our salvation’), Eph 6” (‘of peace’). Probably, 
though not so certainly as Weiss seems to think, 
the word (like our word preaching) sometimes 
expresses not so much the content itself as the 
act of proclaiming it: in this way we may perhaps 
explain the genitives of those who preach and 
those who hear in such passages as 2Co 10" ‘We 
came as far as unto youin the gospel of Christ,’ 
2Co 4° ‘our gospel,’ Ro 2'8 16% ‘my gospel,’ i.e. 
our, my, exposition of the gospel; and Gal 27 
‘f have been intrusted with the gospel (the 
preaching of the gospel) to the uncircumcision, 
even as Peter with the gospel to the circum. 
cision’; not the content being different, but the 
sphere and the emphasis (cf. 1 Co 15" ‘ Whether 
it be I or they, so we preach, and so ye believed ’), 
In each of the passages where ‘my gospel’ or ‘my 
preaching of the gospel’ occurs, the writer appears, 
according to the context, to be laying stress on 
some particular point which it has been his way 
to expound with special fulness as having been 
emphatically borne in upon him at the time of 
his preaching, or as closely attecting the case of 
the people to whom he is writing. Thus Christ 
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the Judge, the characteristic of the early mis- 
sionary preaching (Ac 17%), is the element on 
which he lays stress in the ‘our gospel? of 1'Th 1° 
(cf, vv.7" and 2 Th 16)%), Again, in Ro 2", after 
his theme has been the equal responsibility of Jew 
and Gentile as doers of Jaw, he recalls his proclama- 
tion of the fact that God will judge by Jesus Christ 
all men alike, not by their outward situations but 
by their inward attitudes (74 «pyw7rd). Once more, 
in 2'Ti 2, in order to encourage ‘Timothy in the 
midst of suffering, the writer shows how, in ‘his 
Gospel,’ he lays stress upon the glorified state of 
Jesus the man and Christ the king,—king by 
royal descent and fulfilling prophetic anticipation. 
(Cf. 2 Co 48 7d ehayyédov judy, und v.5 Xpiordv 
"Incobv Ki'mov, the Lordship of the raised Christ 
being, in fact, the sum of the Pauline preaching, 
Ph 2!°), In none of these passages is there a 
single sign that he is hinting at a specific difference 
in the content of the gospel preached by himself 
and by the Twelve. 

The later sense of edayyédtov, a gospel in rriting, 
and then one of the Four Gospels, does not appear 
in NT, thongh the way may be prepared for it by 
the usave in Mk 1}? (see above). A second stage 
may be noted in the Didaché, ¢. xv. : ‘Reprove one 
another, not in anger, but in peace, as ye have it 
in the gospel.’ Ilere it seems to stand for a 
written body of Christian truth. Immediately 
afterwards we read: ‘Your prayers and your 
alms and all your dceds so do yeas ye have it in 
the gospel of our Lord.’ This might be a written 
collection of the teachings of Christ. Harnack— 
taking into account the text of the Lord’s prayer 
(viii. 2), also said to be fas the Lord ba ecetdlell in 
his gospel,’ and xi. 3, ‘Touching the apostles and 
prophets, according to the ordinance (déyua) of the 

ospel so do ye’—suygests the Gospel of the 

quptians as the source (Texte ii. Proleg. 69 th. 
and 79). ‘The plural eayyéda, of the Four Gospels, 
does not occur till Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 66). 


J. MASSIE. 
GOSPELS.— 


Introduction. 
T. TRADTNON AS TO AUTHORSHIP, 
LL. INTERNAL PHENOMENA, 
i. Tho Synoptic Problem. 

(1) The Facts to be explained. 

(2) The Theories that have been propounded : (a) 
direct dependence ; (b) use of common doert- 
ments ; (c) oral tradition, 

(3) The Source or Sources of the matter and order 
common to the three Synoptic Gospels, 

(4) The Source or Sources common to Mt and Lk. 

5) Some subsidiary features of relationship. 

{3 Features peculiar to the Synoptic Gospels sever- 
ally, and suinmary with regard to the com- 
position of (a) the Second Gospel, (b) the Third 
Gospel, (c) the Firat Gospel, 

ii. The Fourth Gospel, especially in its relation to 
the Synoptics. 

(1) The march of events, manner in which Christ's 
Verson and Office were manifested, and method 
and effects of His ministry. 

(2) Comparison in detail of some passages in which 
the first Three and the Fourth Gospels are par- 
allel or approximate to one another, or are in 
conflict: (a) the work of the Baptist; (b) the 
cleansing of the Temple ; (c) the feeding of the 
Five Thousand and crossing of the Lake; (d) 
the closing scenes. 

(3) The peculiar doctrinal character of Jn: (a) Jesus’ 
unique relation tothe Father; (b) Jesus’ atti- 
tude to the Mosaic Law; (ce) eschatology; (d) 
maxing in regard to conduct. 

(4) The style of Christ’s teaching in Jn as compared 
with the Synoptics. 

I. THe Date of OUR GOsrELs AND OF THE SOURCES EMBEDDED 
IN THEM. 
1, The 8) noptic Gospels. 
2. The Fourth Gospel. 
IV. Trtm HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS. 
Literature, 


This article will be taken up mainly with the 
subject of the Origin and Composition of the 
Four Canonical Gospels and their credibility as 


historical witnesses. ‘hese are points which can 
best be discussed for the four together, owing to 
the nature of the evidence, which is in part the 
same, or of similar character for all, in part arises 
directly from comparing them. Such an assignment 
of the space at command will, nevertheless, be felt 
to be disproportionate when the manifold interest 
of the Gospels, their exquisite beauty, the richness 
of the moral and spiritual instruction which they 
PEN and their preciousness to the Church, are 
considered. Yet it is rendered inevitable by the 
recent course and present position of critical in- 
quiry, and the intrinsic importance of the questions 
as to the authorship of the Gospels, their relations 
to one another, or the sources used in them. The 
amount of controversy which there has been on 
these subjects during the last 100 years has been 
enormous, and the evidence bearing on them is 
exceedingly complex. ‘he attempt to discuss 
them, even with that degree of fulness which seems 
to be required in an article such as this, will render 
it impossible here to treat the Gospels from other 
points of view. At the same time, it ought to be 
remembered that there is ey any alee under 
which the Gospels may be regarded, which may not 
contribute sone element that ought to be taken 
into accountina full appreciation of their character 
even as historical documents. In particular, it is 
necessary for this purpose that there should be a 
SA ee and discerning study of their doctrinal 
teaching and of its relation to the faith of the 
early Church generally, as it may be gathered 
from other sources. 

I. TRADITION AS ‘TO AUTHORSHIP. — The first 
three Gospels do not within their actual compass 
(i.e. apart from the titles) give any precise indica- 
tion of their authorship. As to the fourth, in a 
concluding passage ive appears to be an addition 
to the original work, it is alleged to have heen 
written by the disciple ‘whom Jesus loved, which 
also leaned back on his breast at the supper’ (cf. 
Jn 21% with v.%), and to whom other allusions of 
the sane kind in the course of the work doubtless 
also refer. 

It cannot be asserted that the titles card Maé- 
Jaiov, ete., proceeded from the authors themselves. 
The names rest, indeed, on as good MS evidence 
as any part of the text. But, from the nature of 
the cause, they might have been pretixed at some 
time subsequent to the issue of the first copies. 
They unquestionably represent, however, the 
belief of the most important Churches before the 
time when Trenans wrote the first three bouks of 
his great work on J/eresies, Which he composed 
during the episcopate of Eleutherus (circ. A.D. 
175-190). Vor a general consideration of the 
evidence up to this time we must refer to the art. 
NT CANON. Tt must suflice here to say, (1) that 
although our four Gospels did not at once attain 
that position of unique authority which they held 
not long after the middle of the 2nd cent., yet it is 
easiest to explain the history of their reception in 
the Church on the supposition that they were 
authentic records of the apostolic age concerning 
the life and work of Jesus Christ, and that they 
were this to a degree of fidelity and fulness, in 
which no other documents even then existing 
could compare with them ; and (2) that the testi- 
mony of tradition raises a strong presumption in 
favour of the belief that they had severally some 
real connexion with the men whose names they 
bear. The formulas themselves, xard Maddatopr, 
ete., or evayyé\vov xara Mad0aiov, etc., need not as 
first used have implied more than this. The 
would be compatible with the belief that the wor 
in question contained virtually the teaching of the 
man specified, though he had not himself written 
it down. 
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Further than this the external evidence by itself 
will not take us; nevertheless, it furnishes an im- 
portant element for the solution of the problem. 

There are two or three more circumstantial 
traditions in regard to the composition of the 
Gospels which need to be mentioned, because they 
have, as we shall presently sce, served to suggest 
or been used to confirm some of the chief theories 
designed to explain the internal phenomena of the 
Gospels. The most important are contained in 
two fragments, preserved in Eusebius’ HE (iii. 39), 
of a work of Papias which may probably have been 
written abont A.D. 140. Often as they have been 

uoted, it may be well to give them here. The 

rst relates to a writing by Mark— 

‘This also the presbyter used to say: Mark having become 
the interpreter (ipunreuras yivdzcevos) of Peter, wrote down accur- 
ately—not, however, in order (ra £s:)—as may ag he remembered 
of the things cither spoken or done by Christ. For he neither 
heard the Lord nor attended on Him, but afterwards, as I 
said, (attended on) Peter, who used to give his instructions 
according to what was required, but not as giving an orderly 
exposition (civragiv) of the Lord’s words. So that Mark made 
no mistake in writing down some things as he recalled them. 
For he paid heed to one point, namely, not to leave out any 
of the things he hud heard, or to say anything false in regard 
to thei,’ 

The second fragment is as follows— 

‘Matthew, however, wrote the Oracles in the Hebrew tongue, 
and every man interpreted them as he was able.’ 

The presbyter, on whose authority the former of 
these statements is made, was named John; and 
thongh he is to be distinguished from the apostle 
of that name, he was a companion of apostles and 
a personal follower of the Lord. Papias himself 
had conversed with this man, as we learn from 
another fragment (id.). And from what we are told 
in that fragment as to the means by which Papias 
gathered information, it is reasonable to suppose 
that his statement as to Matthew’s record was 
derived froin the same or a similar source. 

The more extreme critics of the earlier part of 
the present century used to argue that these 
accounts could not refer to onr second and first 
Gospels. It is, however, coming to be admitted 
very widely among students of early Christian 
history that the statements in question would, at 
least at the time when Papias was writing, be 
connected with our Mt and Mk; for it is hard 
to imagine that these could in the interval be- 
tween that time and the third quarter of the 2nd 
cent. have been substituted for other works bearing 
the same names, and could have completely ex- 
pelled such predecessors. This, however, does not 

reclude the peat that there may have been 
differences greater or less between the writings to 
which Papias referred the traditions preserved by 
him and the works concerning vith the state- 
ments under consideration had been originally 
made. There was more particularly room for 
difference between the Greck Gospel according to 
Mt and the Hebrew work spoken of, which would 
not be readily detected owing to the general 
ignorance of Hebrew among Greek-speaking Chris- 
tians. The description given of the work seems 
to point to a record in which discourses and sayings 
of Jesus decidedly predominated over mere narra- 
tive. The word Aédya, indeed, means ‘ oracles’ and 
not ‘discourses.’ But while the term ‘the oracles’ 
might well from the first have been applied to our 
Lord’s words, it is hardly likely that it should so 
early have been applied to a writing of the NT as 
such. Moreover, even when the inspiration of the 
NT had come to be as clearly recognized as that of 
the OT, the term ‘the oracles’ would not have 
been a fitting one for a single work, simply on the 
ground that it formed part of the collection. 

Passing by Lk, concerning the composition of 
which tradition has nothing very significant to tell 
us, we subjoin an interesting statement regarding 


Jn. Clement of Alexandria relates (ap. Euseb. 
ITE vi. 14), as a tradition handed down from the 
elders of former times, ‘that John last of all, per- 
ceiving that the outward facts had been set forth 
in the Gospels, being urged on by his friends 
and inspived by the Spirit, composed a spiritual 
gospel.’ 

If, INTERNAL PHENOMENA.—Thus far we have 
spoken of the evidence supplied by tradition. It 
remains to be seen to what extent this confirms 
or is confirmed by the characteristics of the Gospels 
themselves. We proceed, therefore, in the first 
place, to consider the signs of relationship between 
the first three Gospels and the manner in which 
these are to be accounted for, or in other words 
the Synoptic Problem. 

i. The Bynoptic Problem.—(1) The facts to be ex- 
plained. On comparing the first three Gospels, we 
observe in them a remarkable amount of similarity, 
both in the substance, the general arrancement 
and the precise order of their narratives, and the 
actual words and phrases employed. The general 
view of the course of events given in these Gospels 
is almost exactly the same, from the ministry of 
the Baptist onwards, the subject with which Mk 
opens. Not only so, but to a great extent they 
omit the same and record the same deeds and 
discourses and incidents, ‘This common character 
becomes specially noticeable when we compare 
them with Jn, the contents of which are widely 
different; and the suitability of the name Synoptic, 
which has been given to the first three, comes home 
to us with special force when that contrast with the 
Fourth is borne in mind. Nevertheless, even had 
we possessed the first three only, the amount of 
agreement between them would have called for 
explanation. For they are very brief accounts 
of a very full though comparatively short life. 
Moreover, they all make summary references to 
journeyings, periods of preaching and teaching, the 
working of many miracles of which they relate no 
details. The fact that out of all this possible 
material they preserve so largely the sume a ACCEE 
and that they deliver it so nearly in the same form, 
must, be due to some cause or causes. 

So far we have spoken in general terms of the re. 
semblances between the first three Gospels. But, 
in the closer study of the fact, resemblances between 

airs of them have also to be taken into account. 

he two most important groups of phenomena are 
in fact (a) the resemblances of Mk with Mt and 
Lk, either together or separately, and (b) the 
wholly additional matter common to Mt and Lk, 
but not contained in Mk. 

(a) With regard to the former, itis to be observed 
that by far the larger number of the narratives 
and pieces of discourse contained in Mk are given 
also in both Mt and Lk, and nearly all in either 
one or the other. Also that for the most part the 
order of narrative is the same in all three; so that 
we may speak of aSynoptic outline. The exceptions 
are somewhat more considerable in Lk thanin Mt; 
but it is noteworthy that they are almost entirely 
different in the two. Further, the same mode 
of relating incidents, conversations, and sayings 
is frequently to be observed in al) three, to the 
extent even of the same sequence of clauses, the 
same words and phrases being adopted ; but, even 
where this is not the case, there is very frequently 
similar close parallelism between Mk and one of 
the others; and, as before, this holds most often 
between Mt and Mk. 

(b) The additional matter, referred to above, 
which is common to Mt and Lk, consists for the 
most part of discourses and sayings. In a consider- 
able portion of it the resemblance even in Janguage 
is very great; in other parts of larger total extent 
the similarity of form is noticeably less, though 
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the substance is the same. In place, however, of 
that similarity of order which we remarked upon 
in the case of the relations of Mt and Lk with Mk, 
we find in that of the inatter now under considera- 
tion a great diversity of arrangement. In Mt we 
seem to see a disposition to mass it in discourses of 
some length, Sine in Lk varions portions of it are 
given as belonging to various occasions. Again, 
they combine it very differently with the Synoptic 
outline. 

Besides the features which have been mentioned, 
there are some others that are less strongly marked, 
of which it will be most convenient to defer the 
notice till we have occasion to speak of the attempts 
which have been made to explain them, and which 
have served to fix attention on them. Itis, indeed, 
true of those broader characteristics also, which 
have been described, that the clear and accurate 
observation of them has progressed hand in hand 
with the discussion of their causes. And it is one 
of the most certain gains to be expected from the 
study of the problem before us, that (whether we 
succeed in solving it or not) we cannot fail, through 
framing and testing our hypotheses, to become 
better acquainted with the actual contents of the 
Gospels, and to have both their common substance 
and their individual traits imprinted more deeply 
upon onr minds. 

We will proceed to take a rapid survey of the 
theories that have been devised to account for the 
phenomena, 

(2) Zhe theories that have been propounded.— 
Explanations of three kinds mny be employed, 
while the principles involved in each may also 
be in various ways combined. The three chief 
kinds were all in one way or another tried within 
the first 30 years, from the time when, rather more 
than a century ago, active speculation on the 
subject began. 

(¢) Direct dependence of one or of two of our 
present Gospels on the third, or of one on both 
the other two, might be assumed. This was the 
simplest kind of explanation of resemblances 
between them that cota be given, and that which 
therefore lay most ready to hand. It had been 
employed by Augustine long before in one of the 
airlieat examples of an interest, which was but 
momentary, in the literary criticixin of the Gospels 
(De Consensu Evangelistarum, i. 2). He speaks of 
Mark as the ‘pedisequus ét breviator’ of Matthew. 
When, however, towards the latter part of tlie 18th 
cent. the critical study of the relations of the 
Gospels to one another began in earnest, the theory 
was also put forward that Mk’s was the original 
Gospel, which the others had expanded, while 
some even claimed this position for Lk. But the 
most celebrated theory of this period was Gries- 
bach’s, according to which Mk was regarded as 
a compilation from both Mt and Lk (Commentatio 
qua Maret evangrlium totum ¢ Matthai et Luce 
commentarus descriptum esse amonstratur, A.D. 
1789-90). 

(5) Resemblances might be traced to the use of 
common documents, and more room was left in 
this way than by the last kind of explanation for 
the differences between the Gospels to have arisen, 
which are remarkably intermingled with their 
resemblances. Eichhorn, whose twofold hypo- 
thesis was for a lone time the imost notable one 
of the type which we are now considering, made 
special efforts to account for the differences, He 
asnpposed that there was one chief document, an 
Urevangeluiun, or primitive Cospel, to which 
various additions, derived from oral teaching, were 
made as time wenton. ‘The sections common only 
to two Gospels were explained by two evangelists 
having used the same copy. These were the 
governing ideas of his theory, both in its earlier 
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and later form. At first (A.D. 1794) he attributed 
the differences between the Synoptic Gospels to 
the translation of the primitive Gospel by different 
persons (the evangelists themselves and others), 
and the verbal similarities to the use in part of 
the same translations by the evangelists, along with 
different ones and with the orginal. But the 
process here imagined of translation and of the 
cross use of other translations was felt to be too 
complicated. It was difficult, also, in this way to 
account for the large amount of the same or closel 
similar language. This pointed to a common Gree 
basis. Accordingly Eichhorn, in a revised form of 
his theory, assumed a single translation of the 
primitive Aramaic Gospel into Greek, and sup- 
posed this Greek document to have received addi- 
tions and modifications, extending in his imagina- 
tion the operation of this cause of variations, to 
make up for that of a multiplicity of translations 
which he had abandoned. 

(ec) The common source was supposed to be an 
oral tradition to which a high decree of fixity had 
heen given. Oral tradition could readily account 
for differences. Bunt could it aecount tor the 
strange resemblances? A theory based on it 
could claim to be scientific only in so far as it 
could suggest and render probable the existence 
of special historical conditions in the case in ques- 
tion, which would make it natural that the tradi- 
tion should be characterized by a fixity of form 
approximating to that of a written document, 
though still possessing somewhat greater phability. 
Such a theory scems to have been first conceived, 
and was certainly first clearly set forth, by J.C. 1. 
Gieseler, the celebrated Church historinn, in his 
Historisch-kritischer Versuch uber die Intstrhung 
und die fruehesten Schiecksale der schriftlichen 
Evangelien (A.D. 1818). Most of those who have 
found in oral tradition the key to explain the 
characteristics of the Synoptic Gospels, have, if 
they have shown any just appreciation of the 
nature of the problem to be sateane reproduced in 
the main very closely the features of Gieseler’s con- 
ception and his arguments, ‘There was not room 
in this case for the same diversity as in the forms 
which could be given to the hypotheses of direct 
dependence and of common documents. At the 
same time, even the oral theory has been to some 
extent claboruted since Gieseler’s time to meet a 
fuller analysis of the phenomena. 

The name which must be mentioned next, in 
order that the course which investigation into the 
origin of the Gospels has actually followed may be 
rightly appRlentel: is that of the great Schleier- 
macher. Instead of Eichhorn’s single parent 
document, he assumed a number of more or less 
extensive compilations of narratives, the idea of 
which, and his name for them (d¢ny}oes), he took 
from Lk T.) This theory, which has been called 
Diegesentheorie, he pnt forth in his work on Lk 
(1817). ‘The view, however, of his which has 
exercised a determining influence on subsequent 
criticism is not this, but his interpretation of the 
fragment of Papias concerning Nt, published in 
SK (1832). It was to the effect that Matthew put 
together only a collection of discourses and sayings 
which was afterwards embodied in our Mt. ext 
very naturally came the suggestion that this docu- 
ment was the source also of the matter in the third 
Gospel which it has in common with the first, and 
which is not in the second. And we find this view 
more or less clearly indicated by Credner (1836) in 
his Hinleitung (§§ 87-89 and 91, pp. 201-206). He 
supposes also that the reminiscences of Peter’s teach- 
ing alluded to in the other fragments of Papias were 
worked up by another writer into our Mk (16. § 90). 

The step most needed, however, in order that 
any decided progress should be made in solving the 
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Synoptic problem was, that a clearer and juster 
view than had so far prevailed of the relations 
between Mk and the other two Synoptics should be 
attained. And the way to this had already been 
opened by C. Lachmann in his article, ‘De Ordine 

arrationum in Evangehis Synopticis,’ in SA p. 
570 ff., 1835. He contended for the ‘priority’ of 
Mk, though he left open the question whether it 
was prior in the sense of representing an earlier 
forin of the oral Gospel than the two others, or as 
having more simply and fully embodied a document 
used by the other two. C. H. Weisse, in his Dic 
Evangelische Geschichte (1838), adopted the latter 
alternative, and combined with it the view that, 
along with this document, Matthew's ‘ Logia’ was 
also used both in our first and our third Gospel. 
Here for the first time was that ‘two-document 
hypothesis’ which has since, and especially during 
the last 40 years or so, found so much favour. 
In the same year as that in which the above-named 
epoch-making book of Weisse’s appeared, C. G. 
Wilke published a work on the thene, Matthius 
oder Marcus, in which he did poo service on 
behalf of Mk’s priority, and of the documentary 
as against the oral hypothesis. 

Nevertheless, the Tibingen School, which was 
just then rising into importance, and which for 
a considerable period held the most prominent 
place in the world of criticism, so far as Christian 
Origincs were concerned, had committed themselves 
to the position that Mt was the first and Mk the 
last of the Synoptics. Later members of the school 
gave up the priority of Lk, but not of Mt. In the 
method of this school, the examination of the 
simple literary phenmens of the Gospels played 
only a very subordinate part. So far as these 
critics discussed the Gospels themselves and com- 
pared thein, their object was chiefly to show how 
the several Gospels, by virtue of their individual 
characteristics, fitted in with and illustrated their 
own more general theories as to parties among the 
early Christians, and their tendencies. They en- 
deavoured to distinguish the bias of each writer 
which had led him to mould the narrative in a 
particular way; and on the ground thereof they 
assigned to each document its age and the measure 
of historical importance which they were willing to 
accord it. They insisted in an exagyverated way on 
the peculiarities of the several Gospels, and drew 
unwarranted inferences therefrom; nevertheless, 
their work may be of use in preventing us from 
overlooking the individuality of the several Gospels, 
which in some other speculations is too much 
ignored. 

The disposition of this school was to proceed to 
broad generalizations which had neither been 
reached nor verified by a careful and impartial 
examination of all the facts. In spite of the 
great ability of the chief men among them, and 
the permanent mark which they have left upon 
the study of early Christian history, their theories 
have in the main been overthrown, and that 
larrely by men almost as ‘ free’ as themselves from 
orthodox prepossessions. And in no respect has 
this been more signally the case than in regard to 
their criticism of the Synoptic Gospels. 

The chief critical work of the last 40 years or so 
has been the lineal continuation and development 
of that of Weisse and Wilke. That is, the general 
tendency of it has been to establish more firm] 
the position that either the three Synoptic Gospels 
all made large use of a document which is to be 
seen with fewest additions, omissions, or changes 
of any kind in Mk; or that Mk itself is vacant 
that Nepenacrss and further, ‘that there existed 
another very early ‘source,’ a collection mainly 
of discourses and sayings, to which the matter 
common to Mt and Lk is to be traced. 
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Among the large number of critics, however, 
who would agree in these propositions when 
stated thus in general terms, there are not un- 
important differences. The most considerable, 
perhaps, is that while (a) many, agreeing with 
Veisse, suppose that both the first and third 
evangelist had and used this collection in the 
same, or substantially the same form, and that 
the diversity in the mode of the presentation of 
the cominon matter in the Gospels is due to 
the different treatment of the same document by 
the two evangelists, (8) there are others who 
suppose that the collection must have come into 
the hands of the third in a markedly different 
form from that in which the first had it. Tho 
former view is that which has been most before 
the world: it is held by H. J. Holtzmann (Die 
Synoptischen Evangelien, 1863; Hinleitung in NT, 
1886), B. Weiss (Marcus-Hvang. 1872; Matthaus- 
Evang. 1876; Leben Jesu, 1882; EHinleitung, 1886), 
H. Wendt (Lehre Jesu, 1886), and others. But 
some eminent names may be cited on the side 
of the second view,—Reuss (//ist. of N7, p. 190 if), 
Lipsius (his views on the Synoptic problem are 
described by his pupil Feine, JB fur Protest. 
Theol. 1885, pp. 1, 2). Weizsicker may be sald 
to hold an intermediate position (Untersuch. pp. 
129-220). 

Differences there are, also, among critics of 
the former of these two groups. One of the chief 
of these relates to the question whether the ‘Logia’ 
is most faithfully reproduced, especially as to order 
and arrangement, in Mt or Lk, Holtzmann and 
Wendt are on the side of Lk, B. Weiss of Mt. 
There are differences, again, as to the character 
and contents of the ‘Logia.’? Thus Holtzmann 
traces to it some portions of Lk which are peculiar 
to that Gospel as well as those common to Lk and 
Mt; while Weiss insists that historical cireum- 
stances must have been narrated in it as well as 
discourses. 

Another important subject of controversy relates 
to the part of Mark, the disciple of Peter, in the 
coinposition of vur second Gospel. In B. Weiss’ 
view, Mark’s Gospel, derived chiefly from his re- 
miniscences of Peter’s teaching, was itself the 
document used (alony with the ‘Logia’) by our 
first and third evangelists, On the other hand, 
the matter common to the three Synoptics may be 
suppused to be derived from a document older than 
any one of them. This only leaves room for Mark 
to have introduced touches here and there. Again, 
B. Weiss sup bones that Mark himself (as well as the 
first and third evangelists) made use of the ‘Logia,’ 
though to a much more limited extent, and that thus 
the first and third used the ‘Logia’ both directly 
and also in a measure mediately through Mk. 
But for this complicated theory he has found few 
adherents. (Resch (Agrapha, p. 27f.) and Titius 
(Theol. Studien in honour of Weiss, Gittingen, 
1897) may be mentioned'as adopting it.] 

Other critics, again, hold that the third evan- 
gelist must have known and to some degree made 
use of our Mt as well as his principal and older 
sources. Such arguuients as inay be adduced for 
this view have been most fully set forth by E. 
Simons in his monograph, /fat der dritte Evan- 
gelist den kanonischen Matthaus beniitzt ? 1880. 

The endeavour has also been made in recent 
times to supplement the theories as to the relations 
of the Synoptic Gospels by tracing back varieties 
of form to different translations of the oldest 
Hebrew document. This attempt has expecially 
been carried out by A. Resch in his laborious 
investigations, in the course of which he examines 
the citations of our Lord’s teaching in the whole 
range of early Christian literature, and compares 
them with parallels in the Gospels. See his 
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‘Agrapha’ in Texte u. Untersuch, v. Heft 4, 1889; 
Ai Aussercanon. Purulleltexte, x. Ueft 1 and 3, 
1893-95. 

In England the oral theory has been far more 
widely accepted than it seems ever to have been 
in Germany, though among ourselves also it has, 
to a CoRaneeABIG degree, Jost its hold in recent 
years.  Tinglish readers will, however, rightly 
require that it should be kept in view in any dis- 
cussion of the problem. The most recent advocate 
of it is the Rev. A. Wright (see his Composition 
of the Four Gospels, 1890; Synopsis of the Gospels, 
1896; and Problems in N7, 1898). e has given 
to the theory a new development vy supposing 
that the catechetical instruction of Christians in 
the facts of the Gospel history was carried out in 
a very systematic manner, and that there existed 
different schools of catechists, To the present 
writer it seems that no form of the oral hypothesis 
can furnish an adcquate explanation of the pheno- 
mena of the Gospels; yet he believes that the 
influcnce of the period of oral teaching needs to be 
taken into account, in dealing with the whole 
problem of the origin of the four Gospels, far more 
than it commonly is by the adherents of the 
various documentary hypotheses. 

The decision of most of the questions included 
in the subject before us must depend on the patient 
examination of a mass of particulars which cannot 
be set forth here. But it may be well to indicate 
in general terms the nature and bearing of the 
evidence on some of the chicf points at issue. We 
pass on, therefore, to consider— 

(3) Zhe Source or Sources of the matter and 
order common to the three Synoptic Gospels.—lt 
will not be profitless, in the first place, briefly to 
give the reasons for which Griesbach’s theory has 
been generally abandoned. ‘That theory is at first 
sight tempting. It seems to account readily for 
the fact that not only do we find in Mk so much 
that is common also to Mt and Lk, but that traits 
and words and expressions which occur, some in 
Mt, some in Lk, in narratives that are parallel, 
are frequently found in combination in Mk; so 
that this Gospel, while it is on the whole shorter, 
is generally fuller in the narratives it does contain. 
It is not impossible that in some, and even a 
good many cases, words, ete., from Mt or Lk 
may have been introduced, e.g. by the hand of an 
editor, inte the second Gospel as we have it. But 
the theory of SAN cannot explain the 
phenomena as a whole. For (a) to carry out the 
process of analysis and combination to the extent 
reguired by this hypothesis would be a very com- 
plicated and difficult task, such as no one, especi- 
ally in that age, would be likely to undertake. 
The supposition that Mt and Lk reproduced Mk, 
or the document embodied therein, with some 
abbreviations and alterations which are largely 
different because they acted independently, is a 
fur simpler one. Moreover, it accounts for a 
Jarge part of the similarity between Mt and Lk 
themselves, which, on Griesbach’s theory, is left 
wholly unexplained. (J) The reasons that can be 
alleged, on Griesbach’s theory, for Mk’s relinquish- 
ing the order of narratives in Mt to follow Lk, 
and wice versa, and for his omission of so much 
which those Gospels contain, though he is supposed 
in other cases to have combined them, appear to 
be very arbitrary. (c) A mere compiler could 
hardly have been able to give to his work the 
force and freshness and vividness which peculiarly 
characterize Mk. 

We turn to the question whether the chief 
source cominon to the three was a certain tradi- 
tion of oral teaching or a document. In judging 
of the adequacy of the former to account for the 
facts, it seems important, first of all, to distin- 
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guish between the effect which oral teaching might 
have, on the one hand, in determining the general 
character of the selection and presentation of the 
matter recorded, and, on the other hand, in securing 
a fixed order of sequence in the relation of particular 
incidents and pieces of discourse. Now, the con- 
tents and general form of the Synoptic outline, as 
we see it most simply in Mk, is such as might 
naturally arise from the circumstances und needs 
of the preaching of the gospel, as soon as its 
messaye was delivered to those who had not them- 
selves known Jesus. In the earliest days after 
Pentecost, among the people of Jerusalem and the 
crowds from Galilee to whom the great Prophet 
of Nazareth had been a familiar figure, it was 
enough for the apostles to testify that He had 
risen from the dead. Even toa man like Cornelius, 
whom the fame of His deeds could not but have 
reached in a more or less distinct and accurate 
form, it might be enough to say, ‘The word which 
he sent unto the children of Israel, preachin 

good tidings of peace by Jesus Christ (he is Lor 

of all)—that saying, ye yourselves know, which 
was published throughout all Judwa, beginning 
from Galilee, after the baptism which John 
preached ; even Jesus of Nazareth, how that God 
anointed hiin with the Holy Ghost and with power ; 
who went about doing good, and healing all that 
were oppressed with the devil ; for God was with 
him, And we are witnesses of all things which he 
did, both in the country of the Jews and in Jeru- 
salem; whom also they slew, hanging him on a 
tree’ (Ac 10°), But more and more, as years 
passed, and as the gospel was carried to fresh 
circles, men would wish to have particulars about 
the life and work of Jesus; and it would be neces- 
sary that a right impression of Him and His 
ministry should be imparted, in order that the 
meaning of His cross and resurrection should be in 
any meusure understood. Tor this purpose an 
expansion would be needed of that bricf summary 
which has just been quoted. The preachers would 
seek to set before their hearers in a comprehensive 
manner, and within such limits as cat teaching 
imposed, a view of the person of Jesus in its 
attractive grace and holiness and goodness, as He 
had been known to themselves and to the multi- 
tudes who followed Him, to enable them to realize 
His supernatural character, as it was evidenced b 

His wonder-working power, and the authority wit 

which He spake. A detailed chronicle was not 
what was wanted ; they wished simply to impart a 
clear conception of His mission and H1s credentials. 
The desired end could be best attained by a sketch 
which should give prominence to the salient 
features of Ilis work, and which, while it con- 
tuined some comprchensive descriptions of His 
occupations at different periods, and of the im- 
pression produced by His teaching und miracles, 
and marked a few chief epochs in His ministry, 
should be confined, for the rest, to an account of 
some important incidents and sayings, selected as 
examples out of a mass of others that might have 
been told, When they passed to the last days of 
His life, and His death, the mode of treatment 
would naturally be different. Here it would be 
no longer a question merely of illustrations. Be. 
sides all other reasons for giving a fuller narrative, 
such as the natural interest of the closing scenes, 
and the deep impression which all their details 
had made on the minds and hearts of the preachers 
themselves, it was necessary to press home and to 
justify the idea of asuffering Messiah. In addition 
to these aims, which tended to impart a particular 
form to the accounts orally delivered, the close 
intercourse maintained among the original grou 

of Christian missionaries, even after they sd 
begun to move about, and the similarity of the 
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conditions under which this group at least was 
doing its work, and the influence which a few of 
the stronger characters would exert, together with 
the simplicity of mind and want of general educa- 
tion of the early disciples, would tend to establish 
and confirm a habit of telling the story in a 
particular way common to them all. 

Now, the general mode of presentine the life 
and work of Jesus Christ in the Synoptic Gospels 
corresponds to that which has just been deseribed. 
In other words, it is such as we might have 
expected, if the characteristics of the oral method 
of communicating the facts most needful to be 
known came to be imprinted on the written nurra- 
tive. ‘Ihe form of the common record is not that 
which would have been naturally adopted by a 
writer who approached his subject and made use 
of his materials in the spirit and manner of a 
chronicler or bio Del: 

The range of the parallelism between the 
Synoptics must be considered in this connexion. 
The Fel that it begins with the ministry of the 
Baptist may well be accounted for by all three 
having used a document which began thus. But 
even so, the canse of this being made the starting- 
point in such a document seems worthy of con- 
sideration, especially when we observe how that 
of the asic preaching as described in Acts 
was wont to be the same (cf. Ac 17 13%), Wecan 
understand that it was a natural one for those 
who had such an aim as has been above sugested. 
The mystery of Christ’s birth could not be freely 
spoken of at first to the unconvinced. On the 
other hand, the testimony of His great predecessor, 
whose work had made such a wide impression, 
aflorded a fitting point of departure for commend- 
ing Jesus to the faith of men. In this respect also, 
then, the habits of the period of oral teaching seem 
tu have left their mark. 

Considerations which are in part analogous may 
help also to explain why the parallelism between 
the Synoptics terminates where it does in the 
midst of the evidences of the resurrection, All 
three deseribe in a very similar manner the visit of 
the women to the tomb, and the appearance of the 
angel (Lk two angels) to them. After this point 
they differ widely. The assumption that they 
used a common document, which ended abruptly 
here, will go far to account for this. Still 1t is 
remarkable that it should have terminated in this 
fashion, and also that the difference in the con- 
cluding narratives should be so wide asitis. The 
early history of the preaching of the gospel may 
possibly again furnish a clue to the right explana- 
tion, At first the apostles were mainly occupied 
with bearing testimony to the resurrection of 
Jesus. They were themselves profoundly convinced 
of this great fact, and they called upon men to 
believe 1t on their word. They did not care to 
enter upon an elaborate tabulation of all His 
uppearances; such would not be demanded of 
them, They would speak now of one, now of 
another. Subsequently, as we have said, the need 
for some account of the life and teaching and 
death of Jesus arose. ‘The two things were in a 
measure distinct, and might for a time be kept so. 
Moreover, a certain method of narration might, 
under the conditions which we have indicated, have 
been commonly observed in the latter case, such 
as may never have existed in regard to the testi- 
mony to His resurrection. 

The correspondences between the Synoptics in 
words and plirases show that they are connected 
by derivation from common sources of information, 
Which were in Greek. This, however, does not 
of itself put the oral theory out of court, though it 
has sometimes been supposed todo so. Jor when 
we remember that the Aramaic-speaking territory 


in Palestine was surrounded by a belt of Greek- 
speaking districts, and also that many Hellenists 
yearly visited Jerusalem, we can see that from 
very early days—from the moment, indeed, that 
the Church began to expand—an oral tradition in 
Greek must have arisen, corresponding to that in 
Aramaic. 

The resemblance, however, between the three 
Synoptic Gospels extends far beyond those bread 
features of which above we have so far been 
speaking. If the additional matter in Mt and 
Lk be omitted, there will be found remainine in 
each of them, with, comparatively speaking, very 
few exceptions, the contents of Mk given in ex- 
actly the same order,—the same sequence bein 
maintained not merely in respect. to events which 
stood in close historical connexion, but also in 
respect to sections which do not appear to have 
been so united. This seems clearly to point to 
the use of a common document. It is specially 
difficult to understand how, after insertions, some- 
times of considerable length, the common thread 
could ayain and again have been taken up in the 
first and third Gospels exactly where it had been 
dropped, solely under the operation of tradition. 
But it is exactly what would happen if the writers 
liad a document before them. 

A comparison of the language, the words, the 
succession of clauses, the structure of sentences 
and paragraphs in the Synoptic Gospels, leads to 
the same conclusion. The extent of the element 
common to all three is remarkable. But, in order 
that the evidence bearing on the question at issue 
may be appreciated, it is necessary that attention 
should be fixed, not so much on this, as on the 
resemblance of Mt and Lk separately to Mk, 
Between these pairs, and especially between Mt 
and Mk, there will be found to be close similarity, 
ainounting frequently to identity, saving a few 
words here and there, in sentence after sentence 
and passage after passage. Moreover, the char- 
acter of the resemblances should be noted. We 
can understand that even in oral tradition striking 
sayings should have been preserved in a fixe 
form; and there would be special reason for fidelity 
in repeating all the teaching of the Lord. But 
there is also in the Synoptic Gospels an amount 
of close agreement in ordinary narration which 
is very dificult. to explain by oral transmission, 
because there could be no suflicient motive for 
the care necessary to secure it. 

Advocates of the oral theory allege the reten- 
tiveness of Eastern memories, and the habit of 
reserving orally the Rabbinic traditions, or the 
instances, common among Mohammedans, of being 
able to repeat the whole or large portions of the 
Koran. But it should be remembered that what 
has to be explained in the present case is, not the 
preservation of a record after its very words had 
come to be regarded as sacred, but the process 
itself of forming the fixed tradition. Could it 
have been fixed down to so many mere turns of 
expression as tlie result of the Rone of the apostles’ 
teaching and preaching freely? And would either 
they or their immediate fellow-workers in instruct- 
ing others have had any reason to insist on the 
reproduction of whut they taught with that sort 
of uniforinity ? 

Again, it 1s said that the oral theory alone will 
account for the diflerences between the Gospels. 
But the force of this argument scems to depend 
on adopting a point of view which is too much 
that of our own time. The writers of our Gospels 
would feel themselves to be far more nearly on 
a level with those of the documents (assuming 
that they had such before them) which they used, 
than men of later generations could. And it is 
the natural tendency of historians who embody 
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matter {rom other writings in their own works to 
abbreviate parts of it, to improve the style, or at 
least to alter it in accordance with their own 
habits of expression, and at times, after picturing 
to themselves the scenes described, to represent 
them in their own way. Many of the diflerences 
between Mk and the two other Synoptic Gospels 
are of this character. This is especially the case 
in revard to Lk, the differences between which 
and Mk are, as has been said, the greatest. More- 
over, even in the case of intentional quotation, 
there was in ancient times less desire for scrupu- 
lous accuracy in regard to the exact words used 
than there is at the present day. 

(4) The Source or Sources of the matter common 
to Mt and Lk,—The phenomena here are in various 
respects dillerent from those examined under the 
last head, and other considerations have to be 
applied to them, The material in question forms 
such a distinct mass that even on the oral hypo- 
thesis it must be supposed to have been collected 
and shaped separately from that account of the life 
and work of Christ upon which our attention has 
so far been fixed, and to have been subsequently 
in the first and third Gospels combined there- 
with. And indeed we nay, with at least as good 
reason as before, attribute an important share to 
the influences of the period of oral teaching in 
forming the body of tradition now in question, 
though the needs to be met were different from 
those which ealled forth a general presentation 
of our Lord’s work, Disciples who were familiar 
with the main facts of His life would be impelled 
to recur again and again to His precepts, which 
were to be the guide and support of their lives. 
Those sayings especially would be called to mind 
and repeated which set forth the character that 
was to distinguish the true followers of Christ, or 
which gave an authoritative decision in matters 
of ordinary conduct, or which inculeated the spirit 
that was to govern the members of the infant 
Christian communities in their relations with one 
another, or prescribed the rules that were to guide 
the missionaries of the gospel, or which afforded a 
solace and stay under persecution and sorrow, or, 
lastly, which spoke of that great, consummation, 
that coming of the Lord and judgment upon an 
evil world, for which their hearts yearned so 


ean In view of these wants, i¢ would be 
exceedingly probable that snyings, parables, and 


discourses upon these themes should soon come to 
be put together and handed on in the shape of 
larver or smaller collections even before they were 
wri(ten down (cf, Weizsiicker, Apost. Zeitulter, 
p. 869-401), They would form, as it were, a 
oly of divine law, treasured in the communities 
of Christians. The form and contents of the dis- 
courses in Mt specially suevest this origin. Other 
traits appear in Lk which would also be natural 
alter such a history of the preservation of the 
material. 

But can the resemblances between these two 
Gospels be explained solely on the oral theory ? 
Those who think so have a stronger case here 
than in regard to the resemblances between the 
same Gospels and Mk. There the close parallelism 
between the sequence of sections furnished a strong 
arzument against that theory; here the great dis- 
similarity of arrangement is a serious difliculty in 
the way of the hypothesis that the same document 
was used by both evangelists. There, again, the 
similarity is found in ordinary narrative; - here 
the matter in question consists almost entirely of 
Christ’s own teaching, which would be likely to 
be preserved with special accuracy even in oral 
repetition. Nevertheless, there is in a consider- 
able portion of the passages under consideration 
an amount of verbal agreement which it is hard 
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to account for without supposing some intervention 
of writing. 

By those who suppose that the use of a single 
documentary source, which contained all this 
matter, will explain the phenomena, efforts are 
made to reconstruct that document Uonen a 
critical comparison of Mt and Lk. In each it 
may certainly have been altered in different ways 
and at diflerent points; and it will be fair to 
remember that the divergence between the two 
Gospels, as they now lie ‘before us, would in all 
probability be greater than that between either of , 
them and the common source. Further, many 
pieces of teaching in it may have been introduced 
by formulas such as ‘Jesus said,’ which specified 
no particular occasion. The recently diseovered 
Oxyrhynchus fragnient affords an illustration of 
sayings so compiled. The very different positions 
which the same sayings occupy in the first and 
third Gospels may thus be less inconsistent with 
their derivation from a common document than we 
at first fancy. Possibly, it would not have been 
necessary for either of the evangelists to do such 
violence to the source as we may be _ inelined 


nut first to fancy, in pursuing different plans 
in the arrangement of their material. That 


the first was inclined to mass together similar 
material, seems to be rendered probable by the 
fact that there are one or two cases in which 
pieces of teaching from Mk and from another 
sonree seem to have been woven together in Mt, 
which in Lk remain separate. Thus Lk has an 
account of a charge to the ‘I'welve (938) which is 
closely parallel to Mk 6&8. He has also an address 
to the Seventy in ch. 10. Now, the substance of 
vv.13 of the latter is found woven with the 
substance of Mk 6° in Mt 10778, Something of 
the same kind may perhaps be observed on com- 
paring Mt 24. 25, An Le Cars BE eld UF a ee 
1912-23) Yet, to show how cautious we must be 
in drawing inferences, it may be worth while to 
observe that in Lk 10!!5 compared with Mi 10” 
and 11° 4, the usual parts, so to speak, of the 
two evaneclists are reversed. 

In connexion with the question before us, the 
ereater or less clenrness and naturalness of the 
contexts in which the same sayings occur in Mt 
and Lk respectively must also ‘be tuken into 
account. But this 1s a snbject on which there is 
wide diversity of view. ‘To the present writer it 
seems that the connexions are far more often 
obscure and diffeult in Lk than in Mt. But 
however this may be, and when every allowance 
has been made which our ignorance of the actual 
form of the common document may sugyest, it 
remains very diflicult to believe either, on the one 
hand, that any one in the circle in which the first 
Bosh must have been composed should have 
employed the amonnt of Jiterary art and labour 
necessary to construct the discourses found in that 
Gospel out of fragments; or that, on the other 
hand, the third evangelist, if he had those wholes 
before lin, should have felt it to be his duty to 
break them up. 

Moreover, the hypothesis that the two evan- 
gelists derived all this matter from the same 
document, is as ineapable as the oral theory of 
explaining the sinyular phenomenon referred to 
above as to the degree a apreement in different 
parts (see i. (1) (4). For the character of the snb- 
ject-matter in the two classes of parallel passaves 
affords no reason for either evangelist having pre- 
served if with so much less fidelity in the one case 
than in the other. It would seem to be more 
possible to account for the facets by supposing 
that two compilations which had in the main an 
independent lustory, though copies of some of the 
same written fragments have passed into each, 
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have been embodied in the first and third Gospels 
respectively. 

(5) Some subsidiary features of relationship.— 
There are no groups of facts indicative of con- 
nexion between the Synoptic Gospels, or between 
pairs of them, which are at all comparable in 
extent and prominence with those discussed under 
the two last headings. A few others, however, 
which need investigation must be briefly noticed. 

(a) In spite of the signs of ‘priority’ in Mk on 
the whole, there are cases in which Mt or Lk or 
both of them have a stronger appearance of origin- 
ality in particular words, or turns of expression, 
and even in the character of a whole section. Mk 
14-45 91-12-3216) Compared with their parallels, may 
be tuken as examples. Similarly, there are in- 
stances in which Mk has words or phrases not 
like his usual style, and which occur more fre- 
quently in one or both the others (e.g. 6 warhp 6 év 
rois ovpavots in Mk 11%=Mt 64. It appears only 
here in Mk, but is common in Mt). 

(2) Again, although the records of Christ’s teach- 
ing are so much more limited in Mk than in Mt and 
Lk, that Gospel has, in certain cases, accounts of 
discourses which, so far as they extend, are closely 
parallel with Mt and Lk; at the same time, the 
accounts of these two are longer and, to a greater 
or less degree, parallel with one another. Here, 
plainly, Mk is not the source, and does not in all 
respects most fully represent it (2g. cf. Mk 178 
with Mt 377? and Lk 377; Mk 3°29 with Mt 1224-97 
and Lk 11'5-*8 wand 121), 

(c) In narratives in which Mt and Lk are on the 
whole closely parallel with Mk, they yet have 
little touclres, phrases, etc., in common, which are 
not in Mk (e.g. ef. Mk 28 with Mt 97 and Lk 5%; 
Mk 29 with Mt 9° and Lk 5°; Mk 2” with Mt 
97 and Lk 5*7), 

Holtzmann’s assumption, in his Synopt. Evang., 
that although the source common to the three 
Synoptic Gospels is on the whole most nearly re- 

roduced in Mk, yet there are cases in which it 
nas been more ota preserved in the other two, 
seems capable of explaining many at least of these 
ohenomena in a simple manner. {t should, further, 

e remembered that some discourses or incidents of 
which that document may have contained accounts, 
may also have been elsewhere recorded in a fuller 
or slightly different form, and that Mt and Lk 
may have known of these other records, and have 
adopted them, or at least been influenced by their 
recollection of them, in particular instances. 

These considerations render it unnecessary to 
suppose, with B. Weiss, that Matthew’s ‘ Logia’ 
(if we nay for convenience so speak) was used in 
the composition of Mk, as well as in Mt and Lk, 
though in Mk only to a very much smaller extent. 
They also go far to destroy the force of such 
evidence as is alleged in support of the view that 
our first Gospel was known and made use of by 
our third evangelist. ‘The wide differences between 
the two render it very difficult to suppose this 
to have been the case. Ways of accounting for 
coincidences between them which do not assume 
knowledge of one Gospel by the writer of the 
other are therefore to be preferred. In addition 
to those already suggested, it may be observed 
that accidental agreement, revision by later hands, 
and unintentional assimilation of the texts of the 
two by copyists, may well in conjunction be respon- 
sible for a considerable number of the instances. 
Others explain the class of phenomena to which 
we are referring, by the supposition (alluded to 
above, p. 237) that the third evangelist knew the 
first. oltzmann himself has adopted this view, 
thus rendering his earlier Ny Doce, that the 
original common docurftent di 


reproduced in the first and third Gospels, to a great 
extent unnecessary, asx he has explained in his 
Hinleitung, pp- 363, 364. [tis only sugvested, how- 
ever, that the third evangelst was influenced by 
‘reminiscences’ of Mt, which is in itself a econ- 
fession that the evidences of dependence are some- 
what vague and scanty. We believe that we shall 
have the majority of critics on our side In asserting 
that they are altogether too slight to withstand 
the case that may be made out, on pure grounds 
of general probability and apart from any theory 
of inspiration, against any knowledge of the first 
Gouna by the writer of the third, from the wide 
divergences between them. 

(6) Features peculiar to the Synoptic Cospels 
severally, and summary with regard to the com- 
position of cach. 

As the question of the composition of Mt is the 
most complex and difficult, we will reserve it till 
the last, and begin— 

(4) With Mark. It will, I believe, be very gener- 
ally allowed by critics at the present day that 
the Mark who 1s referred to in NT had a part of 
some kind in the composition of our second Gospel ; 
for the tradition to that effect is too strong to be 
altogether set aside. But what was that part? 
[t is well known that this Gospel is distinguished 
by many touches which it is specially natural to 
attribute to recollection of St. Peter’s teach- 
ing. But did these form part of the work which 
was used in the composition of Mt and Lk, and 
were they eliminated by the writers of these 
Gospels? In other words, was our Mk itself, as 
we have it, one of the original documents into 
which the Synoptic Gospels are to be analyzed ? 
Or, on the other hand, did Mark himself take a 
document—the same which was used in Mt and Lk 
—and revise it, though much more slightly, onl 
adding to it traits here and there which he ha 
derived from his close intercourse with St. Peter ? 
It cannot be said that criticism has as yet even 
app ones to a decision on this point. If a 
well-assured position in revard to it is ever reached, 
it must be mainly through a careful examination 
and weighing of all those individual points in 
which Mk differs from the other two Synoptic 
Gospels in parallel contexts, in order to ascertain 
whether they can best be explained as the result 
of alteration in Mk, or revision in the two others. 
But, in regard to point after point, several con- 
siderations have to be borne in mind; there is 
also a possibility sometimes of other explanations 
of the facts; and throughout, the bias of each 
critic is apt to tell in favour of one theory or 
another, so that it is an exceedingly difficult 
matter to form a sound general impression. 

(5) The question of the authorship and com- 

osition of the third Gospel cannot be separated 
rom that of the Acts of the Apostles. It is 
generally admitted, on the ground of remarkably 
‘Gutilabandioations of style and other character- 
islics, that the composition of these two books 
was the work of the same hand; and further, 
that the second of them includes accounts of some 
of St. Paul’s missionary journeys by one who was 
himself a companion of his at the time. But the 
question of the authorship is at first sight rendered 
complex by evident signs that other sources have 
been used as well in certain parts of both works. 
It will, however, I believe, be found to be much 
simpler than is generally supposed. For those 
portions of the Acts, or certain of them, which are 
allowed to be by a companion of St. Paul are, if I 
mistake not, marked to an eminent degree by those 
special words and expressions which are found 
throughout the two works, though in many parts 


ffered in certain | they are scattered sparsely. That is to say, the 


respects from Mk, and is at times more exactly ' man who wrote those memorials of journeys in 
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which he himself accompanied the apostle, was the 
same who put together accounts, written and oral, 
which he obtained from others, of the life and 
teaching of Christ and the early history of the 
Church, and in reproducing them left upon them 
some marks of his own Sitennne habits. (See 
Expositor, 1893, pt. 1. p. 336f.) If, then, the 
author of the Gospel and the Acts was a companion 
of St. Paul, it will be readily allowed that he was 
none other than Luke, who is singled out by 
tradition. 

St. Luke has placed a short introduction at the 
beginning of his Gospel (1!) which is full of sig- 
nificance both as to the method in which the 
knowledge of the life and teaching of Christ 
was preserved generally, and as to the purpose 
of his own book. He distinguishes virtually two 

eriods in the history of the transmission of the 
eae up to the time at which he was writing. 
First ey were delivered orally by those who 
‘from the beginning were eye- witnesses and 
ministers of the word’; then after a time 
attempts began to be made to write down what 
had been thus learned, or portions of it.  Indi- 
vidual members of the Church were also more or 
less fully and carefully instructed in the facts. 

Advocates of the oral theory have asserted 
that St. Juuke treats the written accounts to 
which he refers as no longer possessing import- 
ance. ‘l'hey find this meaning in the aorist ée- 
xelpnoay, But the force of the aorist will be full 
recognized if we regard it as emphasizing the difh- 
culty of the task and the tentative character of 
the eflurts to perform it. Unquestionably, his aim 
was to supply something more adequate. But 
there is nothing in his language inconsistent with 
the supposition that he was prepared to make use 
of any suitable written material that came to his 
hand, as well as of traditions orally delivered. 
And it is in every way most natural to suppose 
that he would do this. 

If the arguments described above (i. (3)) be sound, 
the record which is most nearly represented in Mk, 
or that Gospel itself, was one of the chief docu- 
ments that he used. He may besides this have 
had another document, whence mainly he derived 
that subject-matter which is common to him with 
Mt—a document where it was arranged to a great 
extent in a manner diflerent from that in which 
we find it in the first Gospel. Or, ayain, he may 
have obtained it by an independent labour of 
collection, by himself transcribing short pieces 
which had been early committed to writing, or 
by making extracts from longer accounts, such 
as those to which he seems to refer in his preface, 
and also by writing down some things immediately 
from oral tradition. In one or other of these ways, 
also, he acquired those additional parables, pieces 
of teaching, and incidents, aneeial to his Gospel 
which he introduces into the S noptic outline, 
including them more particularly in the long 
insertion between Christ’s departure from Galilee 
(9°!) and His final ascent to Jerusalem (19°), the 
point at which Lk again begins to run parallel to the 
other two Synoptic Gospels. Ilis account of the 
birth of John the Baptist, and the birth and early 
years of our Lord, may very probably have been 
taken from some special written narrative. It has 
a peculiarly Aramaic colouring and other features 
of its own. It would have been a very congenial 
occupation to a man such as from his two works 
we know the author of the third Gospel to have 
been, to make notes of information that he received 
concerning the life and work of Jesus, to cop 
out and reer precious picces of His teaching. He 
may have begun to do this long before he set 
forth the material he had amassed in his Gospel, 
or even thought of doing so; and visits to Pales- 


tine, as on the occasion when St. Paul was seized 
at Jerusalem and imprisoned at Cresarea, would 
give him very favourable opportunities for goiny 
on with this work, 

(c) The question as to the composition and 
authorship of the jirst Gospel is rendered specially 
complicated by the fact that there is a strong and 
unwavering early tradition that the Apostle Mat- 
thew wrote in Hebrew, while the relations of our 
Mt with the other Synoptics, and especially with 
Mk, which are evidently through the Greek, are 
of a kind to preclude the idea that, as it stands, 
it is a mere translation. The manner in which 
these facts are recognized and dealt with by such 
an eminent advocate of the oral theory as West- 
cott is very instructive. ‘The parts,’ he writes, 
‘of the Aramaic oral Gospel which were adopted 
by St. Matthew already existed in the Greek 
counterpart. The change was not so much a 
version as a substitution ; and frequent coincidence 
with common parts of St. Mark and St. Luke, 
which were derived from the same oral Greek 
Gospel, was a necessary consequence’ (Introd. p. 
228 n.). It is, however, very diflicult to conceive 
how the process suggested could have been carried 
out in such a way as to produce the actual 
phenomena. It is much simpler to suppose that, 
with the view of supplementing a Greek document 
which existed already (viz) Mk or the document 
most nearly represented by it), he translated from 
a Hebrew (or Aramaic) Gospel, which may well 
have been composed by, or may at lIvast in some 
way have been connected with the teaching of, the 
Apostle Matthew. But we seem to have no means 
of deciding whether such a work contained other 
portions corresponding to the matter in Mk. It 
may have done so, and the touches peculiar to Mt 
and that Hebraic tone and disposition to empha- 
size the connexion between the new dispensation 
and the old, which are more or less noticeable in 
it as a whole, may be thence derived. ‘I'he manner 
also in which the subject-matter taken from the 
different sources has been combined in the Greek 
Mt may have been influenced by the order in the 
Hebrew work. For although Papias’ description 
of St. Matthew’s work as ‘ The Oracles,’ as well as 
the nature of the matter which there is most 
reason to suppose taken from it, make it highly 
probable that it was specially characterized by 
the records it gave of Christ’s teaching, its con- 
tents need not have been strictly confined to this. 
Some light might be thrown on these points if 
we knew more of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews ; for it is not unnatural to surmise that 
this heretical Gospel may have been based upon, 
or have borne some similarity to, the Hebrew Mt, 
Unfortunately, our knowledge of this work also 
is 50 scanty that no conclusions can be safely 
drawn from it. (All that is known respecting the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews has been recent] 
put re iney and reviewed by Harnack, Chron. 1. 

. 625 th). 

7 Once more, however, it is difficult to conccive 
in & simple manner how the Greek Mt could have 
been translated from a Hebrew original, even in 
those parts where it is not parallel with Mk; for 
its observed relations with Lk have also to be taken 
into account. How does there come to be in these 
two Gospels that singular combination of parallel 
passages whose verbal similarity is such that they 
could not have been obtained through independent 
translation, with others sufficiently different to be 
so accounted for? We may, perhaps, get a hint 
of the circumstances under which this resulted 
from Papias’ reference to a time when there was 
no received representative of Matthew's Hebrew 
work, but each translated it as he could. Such a 
state of things may well have led to the trans. 
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lation of different portions having been written 
down at different times. Some of these translated 
fragments may have become current hefore others, 
and so have been embodied in both Mt and Lk. 

Finally, it is to be observed that, in spite of the 
difficulties which we have discussed in regard to 
the connexion between our Greck Mt and a 
Hebrew source, it is marked by features which 
fully justify us in regarding it as that setting 
forth of the Gospel history in Greek which kept 
closest both in spirit and in form to the mode of 

resenting the Coutel in the Aramaic-speaking 

Yhurch. 

ii. The Fourth Gospel, especially in its rela- 
tion to the Synoptic Gospels.—It is impossible 
to review here the whole subject of the author- 
ship and historical character of the Fourth Gospel, 
and many points connected therewith may be 
more naturally treated in the article specially 
devoted to this Gospel. In a general article on 
the Gospels, however, it will be suitable, and even 
necessary, that we should compare the first three 
Gospels as a class with the fourth, and consider 
some of the questions raised by the contrast which 
they present. Some of the chief difficulties felt in 
regard to the genuineness and authenticity of Jn 
are in point of fact due to, while others have been 
mainly suggested and are Sree by, its 
differences from the Synoptics. It is also not less 
true, though it has been less commonly noticed, 
that there are features in the Synoptic Gospels 
which are not easily understood when they are 
viewed in the light of Jn; for the superior 
credibility of the respective accounts is by no 
means always on one side. 

We will cieretors touch on the main respects in 
which the representations of the life and work 
and person of Christ in Jn and the Synoptic 
Gospels need to be examined in relation to one 
another, and then discuss briefly the problem how 
the subject as a whole should have come to be 
presented in these two ways, and whether it is 
consistent with the truth of each, and with the 
traditional authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 

(1) Zhe march of events, manner in which Christ’s 
person and office were manifested, and method and 
effects of His ministry.—That Synoptic outline, to 
which allusion has already been made, is of a 
simple character. Immediately after the baptism 
of Jesus and His temptation in the wilderness 
have been recorded, it proceeds to the opening of 
His ministry in Galilee, and is entirely occupicd 
with His works and teaching in that district and 
the neighbouring parts to the east and north, till 
His final departure therefrom. It scems then to 
conduct Him continuously to Jerusalem for that 
Passover at which He sutfered, though it does so 
by more or less protracted and circuitous journey- 
ings, in the course of which He is still seen 
enyayed in His work of teaching and healing. 
For anything the Synoptic Gospels say, we might 
suppose that Jesus paid no visit to Jerusalem 
during His ministry till that time when He was 
crucified. Further, we note that between the two 
limits, the first proclamation of the gospel in 
Galilee and His crucifixion, not one of them gives 
chronological marks properly so called. They 
scarcely even note the passing of the seasons. 
(There is an indication of the occurrence of a spring- 
time, Mt 12!?=Mk 2%= Lk 6', and there are one or 
two allusions to observances which were connected 
with particular times of year). It is true that the 
more carefully we study the Synoptic Gospels, the 
more clearly do we perceive in our Lord’s work as 
they represent it certain stages and turning-points 
which follow one another according to a very 
natural order of development. And we may con- 
clude that their arrangement of His words and 


deeds corresponds in the main to successive periods 
in His life. But these periods can be ascertained 
only by a study of the internal character of the 
narrative. 

In the Fourth Gospel, on the other hand, the 
flight of time during Christ’s ministry is marked, 
not indeed by ordinary chronology or references 
to events of external history, but by the mention 
of several Jewish feasts. This Gospel is in fact 
chiefly taken up with records of what happened 
during the visits of Jesus to Jerusalem on the 
occasion of these feasts. In a word, the centre of 
interest in the Synoptic Gospels is Galilee, in the 
Fourth it is Jerusalem and Judea. 

When the two plans of narration are compared, 
it is found possible to fit them together, without 
forcing, to an extent which is remarkable, con- 
sidering the difference between their plans, and the 
absence of any indication on the part of the fourth 
evangelist as to how the contents of his Gospel 
are to be combined with the Synoptic record. He 
represents Jesus as in the neighbourhood of John 
the Baptist subsequently to His baptism, and as 
then returning to Galilee. The first visit to 
Jerusalem which he describes is for a Passover 
that happened soon after this, and before (as it 
would seem) the commencement of His regular 
ministry in Galilee (Jn 1%-2'). In the holy city 
itself and in Judwa, at the time of this feast, 


Christ’s public work began, according to Jn 
(2!8-48), He returns to Galilee by the most direct 


route, through Samaria, and preaches there during 
Ilis brief stay (4°). So we are brought to a 
point (4%) corresponding with the beginning and 
early days of the ministry in Galilee described in 
the Synoptic Gospels. The fourth evangelist 
then proceeds to give an account of a visit to 
Jerusalem for a Jewish feast. It is the only one 
occurring during the period of the Galilean 
ministry, and curiously in this single instance he 
does not specify what feast it was (ch. 5). In 6-7° 
we have narratives connected with Galilee, some of 
the main incidents of which are given also in tlie 
Synoptics, and which belong, according to all the 
evangelists, to the latter part of His ministr 
there. Jn gives notes of time; this section in his 
Gospel relates to the interval between the ap- 
proach of a Passover (March), for which Jesus did 
not go up to Jerusalem, and the following Feast of 
Tabernacles (September), when He finally left 
Galilee. In contrast with the impression given us 
by the Synoptic Gospels, Jesus, according to Jn, 
went straight to Jerusalem for this feast, and His 
journey thither must have been swift (Jn 73-14), 
There followed at the beginning of winter the 
Feast of Dedication, for which Jesus was also 
there. It is not easy to decide how much of Jn 
74-10 is connected with the former, how much 
with the latter, of these feasts; how much, ayain, 
belongs to the intervening weeks, or whether Jesus 
spent the whole of this time in Jerusalem and its 
immediate neighbourhood, or retired for any part 
of it toa greater distance. The interval between 
the Feast of Dedication and His last Passover He 
spent in Perwa, where He still taught and won 
hecinles (10*-*2), and in the north-east corner of 
Judea (11%), saving His visit to the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem for the great miracle at Bethany 
(11*), The Synoptic Gospels are so far in agree- 
ment with Jn that they indicate a ministry in this 
same region before the final pone up to Jerusalem 
(Mt 19!-?= Mk 10!, Lk less definitely). The Synoptic 
and Johannine narratives begin to correspond more 
closely at the approach to the city on this last 
visit, though there are still many divergences in 
detail. 

As regards the main and most characteristic 
difference thus far noticed between the first 
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three Gospels and Jn, it is fair to say that all 
considerations of historical probability are in 
favour of Christ’s having made frequent visits to 
Jerusalem, such as are related by ite latter. As 
a religious Jew, and expecially one who would not 
be detained by any of the occupations of a secular 
calling, He would naturally attend muny of the 
feasts. It is, moreover, inconceivable that, having 
His great prophetic mission to discharge, He would 
confine His teaching till the last few days of His 
life to the north and cast of Palestine, and never 
seek to declare His message in the preat centre of 
the religious life of the chosen people, where the 
effects of doing so would be so much farther- 
reaching, and all the local associations would 
add to the significance of His words and deeds. 
Again, the catastrophe described by the Synoptic 
Gospels themselves, and the manner in which it 
was brought about,—the enmity of the ruling 
priests, lawyers, and Pharisees in Jerusalem,— 
must have been prepared for. The work of Jesus 
in the country districts could hardly of itself have 
threatened their authority in such a way as to 
inspire their determination to destroy Him. The 
two or three days of teaching in Jerusalem which 
preceded their formal conspiracy against Him 
would have been altogether insufficient to bring 
their hostility to a head, if there had not been 
already ees ese hatred. Various slight indi- 
cations in the Synoptic Gospels, such as instances 
of His having disciples and fends in Judwa, may 
be also more easily explained if He had actual] 
taught there during the earlier part of His 
ministry. 

We pass on to consider the representation of the 
history, viewed not so much as a series of events 
as in its moral and spiritual aspects. rom the 
Synoptic Gospels it appears that Jesus made the 
formation of a little band of devoted disciples and 
their instruction and training a primary aim of 
His earthly iainistry. (See esp. Mk 3%, Mt 
1310-27. 61.52) Milk 454, Xie 10). In Jn this work is 
more minutely and fully related. We see the first 
gathering of a few around Him (1°55), which 
would naturally precede any formal call to definite 
service, such as that which is referred to Mt 418-23 
= Mk 14-2, From the beginning almost of His 

ublic ministry He moves about surrounded by a 
ew who have attached themselves to Him (Jn 2? 13 
372 42-8. 27) ‘The impression made on them by His 
deeds and words is specially recorded (Jn 2": 1" 427), 
The conditions necessary for the slow growth and 
due probation of their faith were not interfered 
with by the singularly full and exalted declarations 
concerning His person and work made even by the 
Baptist (12% %), and throughout by Himself to 
disciples (15! 3!8!5), and also in the hearing of a 
wider circle as early as the second recorded visit 
to Jerusalem (5!747), For, distinct though these 
claims might be, their nature and the language in 
which they were expressed were so new, and His 
course of conduct as a whole corresponded so little 
with common expectation, that to apprehend His 
meaning rightly was a matter of great difficulty, 
and the faith even of those most favourably disposed 
to reccive Him, or who had already given Him their 
allegiance, was put to a severe test thereby. The 
reality of the trial appears alike in Jn and the other 
three (comp. Jn 68°" with Mt 1635'8=Mk 827-%= 
Lk 9'*-*°), In each account the faith of the Twelve 
is recognized as a great victory, and they are con- 
trasted with others. A class of persons who had 
for a time taken rai the position of disciples, but 
who afterwards fell away through the perplexity 
which He caused them,—through becoming dis; 
appointed in Him,—is clearly portrayed in Jn 
(68-6 5 and cf 7? 89% 114-4 1911) though in 
the Synoptic Gospels they hardly come before us. 
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Jesus Himself saw that some of those who pro- 
fessed to be disciples were of this unreliable 
character, before either they themselves or others 
knew it (27°°°5), That there should have been this 
class is in every way probable, under the con- 
ditions of the case, and in view of facts like the 
wide popularity for a time of the Prophet of 
Nazareth, which the Synoptic Gospels, too, relate. 
But it is almost incontaienile that any one writing 
at the end of the Ist or beginning of the 2nd cent. 
should have described them in a manner so true to 
historical circumstances, except from actual recol- 
lection of instances. ‘There was no motive or 
guidance for doing so in the trials of the Church 
at that time. Those who fell away then did so 
under the influence of the love of the world, or of 
philosophy, or the fear of persecution. A moral 
in regard to the last-named cause of defection 
might be pointed from exuimples of secret believers 
who were afraid to confess Christ, and such are 
spoken of in Jn (12%? 19%; ef. also 78), but they 
are a distinct class from those mentioned above, 
whose conduct was such as would have occurred 
among those who were compelled to judge of 
the aininie of Jesus during His lifetime, but not 
afterwards. 

The chief points on which the conflicts of Jesus 
with the Jews turn in the Synoptic Gospels, appear 
also in Jn (cf. Mt 123°; Mt 16'4=Mk 8-18. Lk 
1136 20-33 with Jn 2%), They make charges of demon- 
iacal possession (cf. Mt 9%, Mt 1244 = Mk 37% = Lk 
1135" with Jn 8%: 4 52] 019. 2.21) They charge Him 
with disregarding the Sabbath (cf. Mt 12!'#=Mk 
ott. — Tk 6%, Mt 12° —=Mk 346 —Lk 65%, Lk 1glom 
14°* with Jn 0 16. 18 722. 23 914.16) At the same time 
the difference in the illustration which Christ uses 
as an argumentum ad hominem in Mt 12" and in 
Jn 77 should be noticed, and the exquisite suita- 
bility of each to the particular scene of contro- 
versy. The one would come home to the country- 
folk of Galilee, to whom such a case of conscience 
may even have been already familiar; the force of 
the other would be felt by the Jews of Jerusalem, 
with their high sense of the importance of such 
points of ceremonial law. 

As regards the character of the miracles in Jn, 
it is curious that he does not relate any example 
of the cure of one possessed with a devil—which, 
according to the Synoptic Gospels, was one of the 
commonest kinds of our Lord’s miracles. This is 
the more singular because teaching as to an im- 
Deny aspect of Christ’s mission could be de- 

uced from such miracles, and was so by Christ 
Himself, according to the Synoptic narrative (Mt 
1225-8 — Mk 34-7 = Lk 1117-6), On the other hand, 
the first miracle recorded in Jn (2!'*!)) is of a differ- 
ent type from any in the Synoptics. The other 
miracles in Jn are either the same as, or similar 
in kind to, those which they relate. The miracle 
of raising Lazarus, however, seems to surpass in 
wonder the raising of Jairus’ daughter and of 
the widow’s son, though on consideration it may 
well be questioned whether it does so to an ap- 
preciable extent. But it is in any case remark- 
able that so great a miracle, and one which, 
according to Jn, served to precipitate the action 
of the Jewish Sanhedrin, should be omitted in 
the Synoptic account. While recognizing this, it 
may be well to notice that the miracle of Christ 
which must seem the most stupendous of all from 
the point of view of naturalism,—‘ that of feeding 
the multitude,’—is related by all four evangelists. 

Speaking generally, although Jn gives us a pro- 
founder view of the meaning of our Lord’s work, 
and unfolds the great drama of the belief and 
unbelief which He provoked, with a more awful 
sense of its import than the Synoptic Gospels do, 
yet, in respect to the broad features of the history, 
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they are either in essential agreement, or are not 
necessarily inconsistent with one another. 

(2) Comparison in detail of passages in which the 
first three and the fourth Gospels are parallel or 
approximate to one another, or are in conflict.—We 
must be content with touching on a few points of 
special interest. 

(a) The work of the Baptist (cf. Jn 1° with 
Mt 3!-!7= Mk 12°8=Lk 3'!7), Alike in the Synoptic 
outline and in Jn, the work of the Baptist is the 
starting-point of the history. But on comparing 
their accounts it is to be noticed, that while we 
have in the former a general description of the 
Baptist’s preaching before the baptism of Jesus 
cid of that event itself, the latter takes up the 
history at a time a little (probably a few weeks) 
later, when the Baptist had reflected on the signs 
which accompanied the baptism of Jesus, and 
when he could not only speak of ‘the Coming 
One,’ but point Him ont. It does not appear from 
the Synoptic account who saw the signs and heard 
the voice. The words spoken from heaven have 
in Mk and Lk the form of an address to Jesus ; 
nevertheless, it cannot be supposed that these 
evangelists, any more than Mt, imagined them 
to have been spoken simply for the assurance of 
Jesus, All three, we cannot doubt, record them 
as a proof of Lis Messiahship. From Jn it may 
be inferred that the knowledge of these signs 
rested on the evidence of the Baptist, who de- 
clared what he had seen and heard. ‘To him the 
revelation was vranted, ay to one fitted by his 
exceptional spiritual enlightenment to receive it, 
not tu all the bystanders, or, at all events, not to 
them with the same clearness. And this assuredly 
was in accord with the laws of God’s spiritual 
kingdom. ‘Ihe views of the person and work of 
Christ taught or implied in the Baptist’s language 
will be referred to below. 

(6) The cleansing of the temple (Jn 2'3°*3 ef, 
with Mt 2112 13. 23 — Mc 1115-17. 28 = TL} 194-8 207), It 
is a well-known dillerence between the Synoptic 
Gospels and Jn, that while he records a cleansing 
of the temple at the very beginning of the public 
work of Jesus, they place their corresponding 
narrative among the events of the last week of 
His life. ‘There is nothing inherently dificult in 
the supposition that such an act should have been 
performed by Jesus at cach of these epochs in His 
ministry. If on an early visit to Jerusalem He 
saw the traffic desecrating the temple courts, as 
He must in all probability have done, it would 
be natural that He should be moved to righteous 
indignation against it. Nor need He have felt 
restrained by the fear of too svon proclaiming His 
Messiahship. By such an act He did not obviously 
do this; it was one which any prophet might 
have performed. The consciousness of a character 
higher even than that of a prophet is revealed 
only in words of mysterious import. It is likely 
enough also that the abuse eyaickl again in a short 
time appear, in spite of His rebuke. If, however, 
we assume that the difference between Jn and the 
other Gospels as to the time of the cleansing arose 
through reminiscences, which were fundamentally 
the same, having been combined and connected 
in diverse ways, the account of the fourth evan- 

elist is certainly not the less reliable of the two. 
‘or he must have known that given by the first 
three, since, even if he were not acquainted with 
their Gospels, the fact of their all recording this 
tradition implies its being widely spread; and he 
would not have departed eae it, whether in order 
to correct or to supplement their narrative, excey 
on the ground of possessing good information. It 
is to be added that in respect of vividness, and of 
the appropriateness with which the scene and the 
weveral parts of the action are represented, the 


superiority is on the side of Jn. One or two 
differences in the two accounts appear to accord 
with the diflerence of time. 

(c) ‘The feeding of the five thousand and crossing 
of the lake (Jn 6°: 15-2) of, with Mt 1418-21. 22-33 — 
Mk 653-44. 45-53 910-17), ‘This is the narrative 
in which Jn and the Synoptic Gospels are most 
closely parallel. As is commonly the ease in Jn, 
the relation of the miracle is followed by teaching 
concerning spiritual mysteries, which appear to be 
suggested by the miracle, so that we are led almost 
to regard it as an acted parable. But the fact that 
the Synoptic Gospels record the miracle, without 
giving any corresponding discourse, shows that the 
fourth evangelist cannot be rightly accused of in- 
venting the miracle as a basis for the discourse, 
and if he did not in this case, there is the less 
reason to suppose that he did so in others. Jn 
agrecs in many points of detail and in some phrases 
with the Synenite Gospels, esp. with Mk and Mt. 
It is possible that these may be due in part to ac- 
quaintance with these Gospels, or with the docu- 
ment embodied in them. But a common tradition 
would equally well account for such correspond- 
ences as may be observed. Indeed, this is the 
lnust probable explanation of the relation between 
Jn 6'% 18) Mt 6%, Lk 9". He would seem to give 
here in a fuller form the incident of which they 
have preserved a partial reminiscence. 

Even in this narrative, where the resemblance 
between the four evangelists is greatest, Jn is 
still very independent. And many of the touches 
peculiar to him are such as would be imparted by 
an eye-witness, ‘There is greater particularity in 
his account, e.g. words which, according to the 
Synoptic Soe were spoken to or by the dis- 
ciples generally, were, according to Jn, addressed 
to or spoken by individuals amongst them. The 
more lifelike character of his account of the con- 
clusion of the incident of the miracle should also 
be noticed. ‘There was a scene of excitement and 
enthusiasin, and Jesus, after His wont, quietly 
withdrew (Jn vv.'4 35), ‘his we can understand 
far better than that the multitudes should have 
been willing to disperse, simply on being bidden 
to go, after witnessing such a work (Mt v.4=Mk 
vv.4: a6 ; 

(d) The closing scenes. It will be impossible 
to do more than allude to a few of the divergences 
from and additions to the Synoptic Gospels which 
we find in Jn. As regards the much discussed 
subject of the Day of the Crucifixion, it must 
suflice to say that, whatever may be the difficulties 
arising from the Synoptic language concernin 
the Last Supper, the view that Jesus was crucifie 
on the 14th of Nisan, which is the natural infer- 
ence from Jn’s language, must be accepted as the 
most. probable. On this assumption, his state- 
ments throughout are clear and self-consistent, 
while they are supported also by some indications 
in the other Gospels. To pass on, there are many 
signs of accurate knowledge in Jn’s whole account 
of the last evening with the disciples, the arrest, 
and condemnation of Jesus. Ior instance, the 

reliminary investigation before Annas, and the 
act mentioned in Jn and nowhere else that he 
was the father-in-law of Caiaphas, fit well with 
all the statements contained in Josephus regarding 
the succession of members of the family of Annas 
to the office of high pLsel during Annas’ own life- 
time. Again, when Jesus is brought to Pilate, we 
obtain from Jn a clear and thoroughly probable 
view of the scene and of the successive acts of the 
drama. The prisoner, as was natural, is conducted 
at once within the governor’s house, while the 
Jewish rulers remain outside for a ceremonial 
reason (18%). Pilate passes to and fro. In vv.%-# 
he is outside parleying with the Jews; in vv.™-*’ he 
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proceeds with the examination of the prisoner ; 
vv. Pilate ayain parleys with the Jews. 19'° 
Jesus is mocked and led out to them; vv. 8 they 
succeed by their clamour in securing His con- 
demnation. Jn Mt 27)°-*=Mk 15'® the positions 
and the parts of the several actors are not nearly 
80 distinctly indicated. 

(3) Zhe peculiar doctrinal character of Jn.—It 
is necessary to inquire whether the representation 
riven us in the Fourth Gospel of the teaching of 
vhrist, or the belief of others, has been affected 
by the special doctrinal point of view of the writer 
in a way to destroy its substantial truth. 

We may first notice some signs that he was, to 
say the least, not wholly unconscious of the im- 
portance of prose nyine faithfully the language and 
thought of the time concerning which he was writ- 
1a The most striking is the fact that the term 
‘the Loyos,’ which, as he uses it in the Prologue, 
ives the very Sets of the Gospel, is neverthe- 
ess nowhere put by him into the mouth either of 
Jesus or any other speaker. But, again, he distin- 
guishes more than once between the manner in 
which the disciples viewed acts and words of 
Christ at the time, and afterwards in looking back 
upon them (274 1216, cf. also the Lord’s words to 
Peter, 13’), He does not read the full belief of a 
later time into the earliest days of discipleship. 
It should be noticed also that the evangelist need 
not be supposed to give 36“! and 8-8 ay parts of the 
words spoken respectively by Christ and by the 
Baptist. On the contrary, they seem rather to be 
comments by the evangelist himself, which are not 
intended by him to be viewed in any other light. 

At the sane time, the way in which the record 
almost insensibly passes into exposition in these 
cases, suggests that the two may sometimes be 
even more closely conjoined. It is natural, and 
often almost necessary, under the limits of space 
to which all are subject, for any writer or speaker, 
in giving the substance of what has been spoken 
by others, so to report them as to bring out that 
which he conceives to have been the signifi- 
cance of their words, There might, no doubt, be 
a special tendency to do this on the part of one 
who, like the writer of the Fourth Gospel, had 
the definite obises of impressing truth in which he 
profoundly believed. That which he had even 
quite soundly inferred as the conclusion from all 
that he had experienced and learned, might thus 
have unduly influenced him in his account of what 
was said on some particular occasions. Two in- 
stances in which it seems specially likely that his 
own icon on of the meaning of Christ’s work 
may be affecting his record, are the words which 
he assigns to the Baptist (1), and to the Samari- 
tans (4). It is difficult to suppose that even 
the former, much less the latter, could already at 
that time have attained to a belief in Jesus as the 
Saviour oe the world.’ We will go on to com- 
pare Jn 1® with the somewhat similar saying in 
the pene Gospels (Mt 3%=Mk 1’=Lk 3"), In 
view of the stress laid in other passages in Jn on 
the pre-existence of Christ, it seems most prob- 
able that the evangelist himself would have held 
that this truth was conveyed in the words 87 
wpwrds pov iv. Yet this phrase is an enigmatical 
one ; it does not strictly express any idea but that 
of essential priority, which might be in point of 
rank as well as of time. So regarded, it does not 
differ widely from the eat in the Synoptic 
Sal a loxupérepds wov, Which also is enigmatical. 
Each brings out a somewhat different view of 
Christ’s superiority. It would have been easy for 
the fourth evangelist to have made the assertion 
by the Baptist of the doctrine of Christ’s pre- 
existence more distinct. Thus, although he may 
have been in a measure influenced in the form 


which he gives to the Baptist’s words by the desire 
to teach through them an important article of 
faith, he has in doing so evidently been kept under 
control by his sense of historical truth. 

We proceed to consider briefly the contents of 
Christ’s own teaching as it is recorded in Jn. 

(a) His unique relation to the lather—the un- 
folding of all that was comprised in the words ‘ Ay 
Father.’ In the matter common to Mt and L 
one passage is included (Mt 117-8 = Lk 107): #4) which 
is characterized by the thonghts and many of the 
expressions on this subject that we are accustomed 
to regard as most distinctly ‘Johannine.’ Mt 24° 
= Mk 13 supplies another instance of the use of 
6 ulés and 6 rarhp as absolute terms. The preserva- 
tion of this teaching, even though to such a limited 
extent, in the Synoptic Gospels, goes far to estab- 
lish the credibility of the fuller record in Jn. If 
Christ dwelt on this theme at all, there is every 
reason to think that He must have done so more 
often and largely than they indicate. That He 
did go is also rendered olilli by a striking, even 
though indirect, piece of evidence in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. St. Paul more than once uses the phrase 
‘the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Ro 15%, 
2 Co 13118, Eph 15, Col 1’). This remarkable ex- 

ression may most naturally have had its origin 
in the historical fact that Jesus was accustomed 
to dwell upon the theme that God was, in an 
altogether unique sense, His Father. 

(6) Christ’s attitude to the Mosaic Law. It is 
certain that we derive in part a diflerent im- 
pression on this subject from the Synoptic Gospels 
and Jn. There is nothing in the former corre- 
sponding to the phrases ‘your law’ (Jn 87 10%) 
and ‘their law’ (15%). In their record of our 
J.ord’s condemnation of the legalism of the seribes 
and Pharisees, the distinction between the law of 
Moses itself and the additions made to it in tra- 
dition appears more clearly (Mt 157%=Mk 7}38), 
In one saying recorded in Mt (2378), Christ even 
maintains the authority of the scribes on the 
ground that they are the representatives of Moses. 
There seems, at first sight, to be nothing in the 
Fourth Gospel equivalent to the assertion in Mt 
517-19 (= Lk 167) concerning the permanent validity 
of every point of the law; while in it the spiritual 
meaning of the OT, and the SUD OnE of Christ 
to Moses (e.g. 7%), are far more fully brought 
out. 

Nevertheless, on a close examination, there ap- 
pears to be fundamental similarity between their 
respective representations, ‘The saying concern- 
ing the permanent validity of the law in Mt is 
immediately followed by the great passave which 
shows what Christ meant by its true fulfilment ; 
while the words in Jn 10% ‘the scripture cannot 
be broken ’—where ‘ the scripture’ referred to is one 
occurring in what has just before been described 
as ‘your law ’—appear to involve a principle equi- 
valent to that laid down in the saying in Mt 5-18, 
Further, the remarkable correspondence in the 
thought of Mt 198=Mk 10°® and of Jn 7” should 
be noted. In both a distinction is drawn between 
the law of Moses and a more primitive law. 

(c) Eschatology. The Jewish form of eschato- 
lovical expectation is more marked in Christ’s 
teaching given in the Synoptic Gospels than in Jn. 
In the latter we are especially taught that a tee 
and eternal laws and principles are great facts of 
the present, and that judgment is ever being 
excented through their continuous and mysterious 
OTERO So far as our thoughts are turned to 
the future consummation, they are especially fixed 
on the blessedness of completed union with Christ, 
and the circumstances attendant upon His coming 
drop out of sight. The Synoptic Gospels may be 
taken as witnesses to the fact that Jesus did 
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make use of the current imagery in speaking of 
the things tocome. But the view can hardly seem 
aaprobacle to any one, that, on this subject at all 
events, the mind of the Master is more fully 
reflected in Jn. 

(d) The maxims in regard to conduct which the 
Synoptic Gospels—more especially Mt and Lk— 
contain, are among the most precious portions of 
these Gospels. In the earlier part of Jn this 
element is absent, but it receives a large amount 
of recognition in the discourses at the Last 
Supper. Here the law of Christian love, and the 
duty of humbly ministering to others (13}-15- 34 3, 
15217), and generally of keeping Christ’s com- 
mandments (14/5 15!°), are insisted on. Here, also, 
sayings on the conditions and privileges of disciple- 
ship occur, identical with, or closely parallel to, 
some of those which are found in other contexts in 
the first three Gospels. (Cf. Jn 12% with Mt 16%. °6 
=Mk 8%. %#—DLk 92, and cf. also Mt 10% = 
Lk 178 and Lk 14°, Again, cf. Jn 13'*14 with Mt 
10%8, Lk 6%; and Jn 13% and 15” with Mt 10%, 
Again, cf, Jn 137 with Mt 10%=Lk 10'%), The en- 
couragements to pray in these chapters of Jn 
should also be comparcd with sayings on prayer 
in the Synoptic Gospels. 

(4) The style of Christ’s teaching.—The difference 
between Jn and the Synoptic Gospels in this 
respect seemy not to be so great in reality as is 
often imagined. Justin Martyr’s description of 
our Lord’s teaching as consisting in ‘short, pithy, 
and abrupt sayings,’ applies, no doubt, with special 
truth to the Synoptic records of it. But in Jn, 
too, its style is essentially proverbial or ‘ gnomic.’ 
The sentences are short and oracular. The dis- 
courses consist of a series of separate propositions, 
and the development of the thought is effected, 
not through a ratiocinative argument of an ordi- 
nary kind, but by slightly altering the form of a 
proposition, or by placing it in a different con- 
nexion. 

Again, the use of parables appears from the first 
three evangelists to have been specially character- 
istic of Christ. He employed them, however, 
more particularly in addressing the multitudes ; 
and this part of His teaching is hardly at all 
recorded in Jn. Moreover, we have in Jn one 
genuine parable (10'*), followed in vv.7! by its 
interpretation. Jn 10!-}8 ap eate to be the inter- 
prevson of another parable, the parable itsclf 

cing omitted by the evangelist (see Weizsiicker, 
Untersuch. pp. 252, 253). Or perhaps it may be 
truer to say that parable and interpretation are 
here merged in one. Although He was wont to 
teach His disciples by expounding to them the 
parables which they heard Him address to the 
people (Mt 13% = Mk 4% = Lk 89, Mk 4%), it 
would be natural that He should vary His method 
in some such way as we have suggested, when His 
instruction of the Twelve did not take the forin of 
a supplement to what He had spoken to others. 

It has further to be remarked that Christ’s own 
office is the theme of the figures in Jn. ‘The 
parables related in the Synoptists are concerned 
most frequently with other subjects, especially the 
kingdom of God and its laws. Yet this one also 
is not absent from His thoughts there (cf. the 
physician, Mt 9%%7= Mk 2!7=Lk 5°! and Lk 4%; the 
servant of J”, Lk 14; the king’s son, Mt 21°74-, 
Mk 126, Mt 227; the judge, Mt 253!#-), 


The different aspects under which the life and 
work and person of Christ are presented in the 
ane tic Gospels and Jn may be reconcilable. 

e have given some reasons for thinking that 
they are so in great measure. But the question 
remains, how the existence of such differences in 
the records can be explained. And it may be 


observed that it is one for which even those need 
to seek an answer who admit only, as the majority 
of modern critics do, that the Fourth Gospel 
contains considerable historical elements. 

Now, the Fourth Gospel has a clearly defined aim 
(20% 81, and ef. 14), hich goes far to explain tho 
selective method on which the writer has proceeded 
in constructing his Gospel. When in addition to 
this we take into account the fact that he must 
almost certainly have been acquainted with the con- 
tents of the Synoptic Gospels, and that he would at 
least feel under no obligation to recount what was 
already recorded, and that he may even have 
avoided the repetition of it when it did not fall 
in conveniently with the plan of his own work, 
and that in point of fact he is in the habit of 
assuming in his readers the knowledge of things 
that he does not narrate, little difficulty can be 
created by his omissions. 

The dilficulty is rather to understand how the 
first three evangelists should omit so much that we 
findin Jn. ‘The same reasons did not exist in their 
case for passing over facts asin thatofJn. Tosome 
small extent, indeed, they were influenced in what 
they relate by the bent of their own minds and 
the special needs of those whom they addressed. 
But the very fact that the matter and arrange- 
ment of all three are so largely the same, shows 
that their contents and form must have been in 
the main determined by some other cause than 
individual purpose or bias. Their fragmentariness 
must be due to the limited character of the 
material that had come to their hand. We have 
seen that the historical circumstances under which 
the documentary sources of the Synoptic narrative 
were shaped, were of a kind to circumscribe their 
range. But in order to explain the pusromengn 
now before us—the contrast between the Synoptic 
and Johannine accounts —-it seems necessary to 
suppose further that the knowledge embodied in 
the latter had, at the time the first thrce Gospels 
were composed, been delivered only within a com- 
paratively limited circle. It is diflicult to imagine 
that even Mark and the editor of the Greek Mt 
would have remained unaffected by it if it had 
been widely spread through a considerable part 
of the Church. And it is impossible to believe 
that Luke would, secing that he evidently had 
sought for information in different directions, and 
desired to give a certain completeness, so far as he 
could, to his narrative. ‘There appears to be 
nothing unnatural in this supposition. The needs 
of simple Christians, and of ile mass of the uncon- 
verted, which had led originally to the shaping 
of the oral instruction in a certain way, and 
which through it had influenced the character of 
the earliest documents, would continue to be most 
generally felt. The number of those able to 
appreciate the deeper teaching would be small. 

I], THE DATE OF OUR GOSPELS AND OF THE 
SOURCES EMBODIED IN THEM.—lIn endeavouring 
to arrive approximately at the date of the Gospels, 
it is necessary to consider both the testimony of 
tradition and internal indications. 

1. The Synoptic Gospels.—If, as is probable, the 
fragment of Papias about M¢ isa report of what 
he had heard many years before from John the 
Presbyter, and preserves for us the recollections of 
the latter concerning a period already past when 
Papias met him, the composition of our Greek Mt 
would seem to fall within the lst cent. General 
considerations respecting the history of the position 
of this Gospel in the Church point to its belonging 
at least to the Ist cent. It has often been argued, 
on the prone of Mt 24”, that the Gospel was 
composed before the destruction of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70; but the words in question may be explained 
by the fidelity with which the original source has 
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been preserved. Nor do there scem to be other 
indications in the Gospel which enable us to assign 
it with confidence to a time either before or after 
that or any other date. 

On the ground of the strongly supported tradition 
which connects the Second Gospel with Mark, we 
may somewhat more newrly deterinine the time of 
the composition of this Gospel. Tt would seem, 
according to the oldest form of the tradition, to 
have been after St. Peter's death that Mark wrote 
it, and consequently we cannot place its composition 
much before A.D. 70. The lower limit will be that 
of the period after this for which Mark, who must 
have been in middle life at the date just named, is 
likely to have lived. Internal indications do not 
help us in this case any more than in the last. 

The lower limit for the composition of the Third 
Gospel is fixed by a consideration similar to that 
in the last case. Its author was a companion of 
St. Paul for some years, and there is in point of 
fact no reason to doubt the tradition which identi- 
fies him with Luke, named in St. Paul's Epistles. 
This Gospel consequently cannot have been written 
much later than A.p. 80. On the other hand, the 
treater precision with which the sieve of Jerusalem 
is referred to than it is in Mt and Mk (see Lk 19% 
21%), seems to show that in this Gospel the original 
form of the propheey has been somewhat lost, 
owing to knowledge of the particular circumstances 
of the event. 

But we have seen that sources, documentary 
and other, are embodied in the Synoptic Gospels. 
In order, then, to judge how near we are in reality 
brought to the events related, we have to inquire 
into the historical character of the matter which 
the evangelists used, and the faithfulness with 
which they have reproduced it. This is a fruitful 
field for study. It is only possible here to say 
that the subject-matter of the Synoptic Gospels is 
marked by traits which show that the information 
proceeds direct from those who have lived amid 
the surroundings described. The characteristics 
of Jewish life and thought in Palestine in the first 
half of the Ist cent. of our cra are reflected in the 
narrative with a truth which could not have been 
otherwise imparted. 

The fact that our Gospels were put forth far 
from Palestine, in the midst of the Graeco-Roman 
world, and subsequently to, or at the earliest only 
a short while before, the destruction of Jerusalem, 
—that great catastrophe which profoundly affected 
the Jews everywhicre, and above all in Palestine, 
and the Christian Church itself,—becomes (strange 
to ray) 2 guarantee of their truth. Placed as the 
evangelists were when they wrote, they could not 
have accurately reproduced the features of an age 
which had passed away, as they are found to have 
done, except from immediate knowledge of their 
own, the reports of those who possessed it, or the 
use of documents based on it. Attention may be 
directed to the following points: —(a) The dis- 
tributionin Pal. of the J Gan population on the one 
hand, and of the Grecized cities and regions on the 
other. It will be found that our Lord’s work is 
confined, saving in a very few cases, which are of 
the kind that may be truly said to be exceptions 
that prove the rule, to the pre-eminently Jewish 
districts. In Galilee itself the incidents of His 
ministry are connected with Jewish villages 
and village-towns, not. with the places known in 
the outside world. We may infer what Christ’s 
own plan was for the work of His brief ministry 
onearth, Only the first evangelist lays stress on 
it; the records of the second and third, and we 
may add of the fourth, equally reveal it, but they 
do so, to all appearance, unconsciously. And 
although we can on reflection see clearly the reason 
for such a course of action, it is not one which 
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would have naturally suggested itself to men who, 
like the third and fourth evangelists at Icast, were 
deeply impressed with the universality of the 
gospel. (8) ‘The political and social circuinstances, 
the strangely mingled Jewish and Roman _insti- 
tutions and remaining effects of the period of 
Grecian rule, the relations of the jurisdictions of 
Herod and the Roman governor and the Jewish 
priests and elders, and the influence of the Phari- 
sees and scribes. (y) The popular Messianic ex- 
pectation, and the temper of different classes in 
respect to it, ifs various forms and the beliefs con- 
nected therewith. (6) The subtle correspondences 
in form between the teaching of Jesus and that of 
Jewish Rabbis, combined with the vital differences 
in spirit. ; 

The teaching, again, of our Lord is much of it 
such as could have been given only by Himself 
in His own lifetime, or is marked by the prom- 
nence of terms and ideas which speedily ceased to 
be much in vogue in the Church. This serves to 
show that the character of the record generally 
can have been comparatively little affected by the 
thought and language of the Church in asubseyuent 
generation. ; 

The following inay be taken as illustrations :— 
(2) The use of the term and idea ‘the kingdom of 
(sod ’ in the Gospels (see The Jewish and the Chris- 
tian Messiah, by the present writer, pp. 226, 227). 
(8) The use in the Gospels of the title ‘the Son of 
Man’ (see i. pp. 248, 244), (vy) The use of the term 
padnral (see Weizsiicker, Apust. Zeitalter, p. 36). 

In order that the Gospels may be tested in the 
respects indicated with the greater precision, those 
portions of them which appear to be derived from 
common sources, or from a source peculiar to one 
or other evangelist, or which are the setting or 
the remarks furnished by the several evangelists 
individually, should be separately examined. 

2. The Fourth Gospel.—The history is contem- 
plated in this Gospel from a point of view acquired 
through Jong reflection and experience, and through 
sharing in the ever-widening work and conflicts of 
the Church. And yet familiarity with Palestine 
and with the thought and feeling of its population 
at the time to which the record refers, is manifested 
in it not less markedly than in the others. If these 
two characteristics—the immediate knowledye of 
the facts, and a wide and large conception of their 
significance—Dbelong, as appears to be the case, to 
one and the same person, we must suppose that he 
was one of the immediate disciples of Jesus whose 
mind underwent a remarkable growth during his 
subsequent life. There is next to nothing in 
the character of John the son of Zebedee, as we 
see it in the Gospels and the early chapters of the 
Acts, which marks him out as fitted to be the 
writer. And the allusion to him in Gal 2°, as one 
of the apostles of the circumcision, may seem un- 
favourable to the belief that he was so. But 
tradition, which assigns to him the authorship, 
also represents him as having lived to a great age, 
and having passed his later years amid the influences 
of Ephesus. This leaves room for a change in his 
apprehension of the truth. And, strange as this 
siaaee from the mode of thought of the Twelve in 
the early days of the Church at Jerusalem to that 
of the writer of the Fourth Gospel may seem to 
us, it is one well within the bounds of possibility, 
and hardly to be reckoned greater than some of 
those of which there have been instances among 
religious thinkers in our own century. It is to be 
added, that if the characteristics of this Gospel 
have been correctly described above, the difficu ty 
as to the authorship would be in no way lightene 
by supposing that the writer was not the son of 
Zehedee. Yor there is no other of the earliest 
Palestinian disciples who, so far as we know, 
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could more easily have become prepared to write 
the Fourth Gospel. 

[The trustworthiness of the traditions as to the 
old age of Jolin the son of Zebedee has been called 
in question, more especially of late by Harnack in 
his Chron, d, Altchrist. Lit. i. pp. 32011 and 656 ff. 
For a discussion of this question see N'T CANON.] 

IV. ‘Tie HARMONY OF THE GosPELS.—A com- 
parison of the Gospels, very different for the most 
mart in its inethod and object from that which we 
have been reviewing, has been associated with the 
name of the Ilarmonists. Starting from the as- 
ue Ue that the inspiration of Holy Scripture 
involves its complete immunity from error even 
in the most unimportant historical details, they 
endeavoured to reconcile all inconsistencies in 
parallel accounts in the Gospels, and, when this 
was found to be impossible, they inferred that 
different incidents or occasions were referred to. 
For many yeurs past, however, even those thought- 
ful students of the Gospels who have believed in 
the absolute infallibility of every part of Scripture, 
as well as others who had no wish to deny this 
thesis, have felt dissatisfied with the expedients 
resorted to by the Harmonists; and have been 
more inclined to say that our knowledge is not 
full cnough to admit of such a process being 
soundly SPs and to sugyest that if we were 
acquainted with all the circumstances the apparent 
discrepancies would vanish. 

ltecent criticism is seldom ready to admit that 
variations in two narratives which have a general 
resemblance, or in the form and setting of sayings 
Which in substance are the same, point to two 
similar but distinct events, or to the repetition 
at different times of the same teaching. It ig in 
the habit of attributing such variations to the 
natural action of tradition, where they were not 
due to one or other of the evanvelists themselves, 
It would even account thus for the recurrence of 
similar sayings (or incidents) in the same Gospel. 
A tradition, it says, came to be embodied with 
greater or less differences of form in each of two 
documents which have been used by the evange- 
list; he has given the two reports of the same 
fact as if they were reports of distinct facta. And 
its chief interest in ities ‘doublets,’ as they are 
termed, is that they may be a means of discovering 
more about the original documents. There are 
cases in which such an explanation appears prob- 
able. On the other hand, modern critics overlook 
far too much the consideration that history does 
sometimes repeat itself, and in particular that all 
men who feel that they have a message for man- 
kind necessarily insist often on the truths which 
they are most anxious to inculcate, and in doing 
so use again and again the same language. ‘Thus 
Christ must in all probability have spoken some of 
His most striking sayings many times. And this 
nay well have been the cause of some at least of 
the variations and repetitions in our records. We 
are not, however, entitled to reject any of the 
above explanations on the ground of an @ priori 
theory as to the nature of inspiration. The truth, 
80 far as it is possible for us to ascertain it, can 
be reached only through the careful weighing of 
probabilities. 

[The following may be taken as instances in 
connexion with which the various methods of 
explanation described above may be considered :— 
Mt 88 cf, with Lk 7! and with Jn 44-5. Mk 
4°22 with Mt 5'4!6 10° and with Lk 81617 1133 192. 
Mk 475 with Mt 13}? 26% and with Lk 8! 19%] 

A truer kind of harmony may be sought for in 
the Gospels than that which, in the supposed 
interests of the Faith, men have too often mia- 
takenly attempted to establish. We may inquire 
whether there is, or is not, amid all differences an 
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essential inner agreement, or at least compatibility ; 
whether the several representations of our Lord’s 
Person and Life in them do not yive in combina- 
tion an image marked by unity and Conte eaness. 
It we can trace in the Gospels such a harmony, 
we shall have herein the best guarantce that we 
could desire of their historical truth, and shall 
derive therefrom the noblest conception that could 
be formed of the common inspiration of their 
fourfold testimony. 


Lirgrature.--In the following list an attempt Is made to 
enumerate the works which are most important for the study 
of the problem of the Origin and Composition of the Gospels, in 
the form which it hag now assumed. Works of which the 
interest is due mainly to their place in the history of past con- 
troversy are not here mentioned; some of them have been 
named in the preceding article. In addition to books which 
aim at thoroughness of treatment, & few of @ more popular kind 
have been given, Foreign works which havo been translated into 
English are referred to by Knglish titles, but the dates are those 
of the originals. It must not be supposed that the books 
enumerated are in all cases devoted exclusively to the main- 
tenance of the particular views under which they are classed ; 
e.g. ‘Introductions’ contain reviews of tha history of opinion. 
But it has not been thought worth while in most cases to 
mention the same work more than once. 

For works which discuss the external evidence relating to the 
Gospels, sce New TESTAMENT CANON, 

Sreciau AIDS FOR STUDYING THE Facts.—Rushbrooke, Synop- 
ticun, 1880; A. Wright, A Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek, 1806, 

R&PRESENTATIVES OF THE TUBINGEN SCHOOL.—It will suffice to 
refer to F’, O. Baur, A’ritische Untersuchungen uber die kanon- 
tschen Lvangelien, 1847, and for somewhat more moderate 
views of the same type to Hilgenfeld, Hinleitung in das Neue 
Testament, 1876; Keim, Jeeus of Nazara: I. Survey of Sources, 
1867 ; 8. Davidson, /ntroduction to the Study of the New T'esta- 
ment, 2nd od. 1882, 8rd ed. revised and improved, 1894. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF THK ORAL TilEory.~ Westcott, Jntrodue: 
tion to the Study of the Gospels, 2nd ed. revised and enlarged, 
1860, 8th ed. 1895; A. Wright, Composition of the Hour Gospels, 
1890; Preface to Synopzsia, 1896; and Some NT Jroblemns, 1898. 
(O. Weizsacker, A post, A a bk. iv. ch. 2, may bo studied with 
great advantage in regard to the influence of the period of Oral 
transmission In shaping the records, though he is not an 
adherent of the Oral Theory). 

REPRESENTATIVES OF T1114 TWO-DOCUMBXT THEORY UNDER VARIOUS 
Forms.—Holtzmann, Die Synoptischen Lvangelien, 1863, HLin- 
leitung in d, Neue Testament?, 1886; B. Weiss, Zhe Life of 
Christ, bk. i. The Sources, 1882, A Ifanual of Introduction to 
the New Testament, div. iv., 1886. [Those only wao desire to 
study the subject very fully need examine B. Weiss’ Marcus- 
Evangelium, 1872, and Matlhuuse - Hvangelium, 1876); 0. 
Weizsicker, Untersuchungen uber dte evangelische Geschichte, 
thre Quellen und den Gang threr Entwickelung, 1864; Wendt, 
Lehre Jesu, 1886; P. Ewald, Das auptproblem d. Evangelien- 
Srage, 1800. (The ‘main problem’ referred to is the question 
how the Synoptic account came to be limited in the way that 
it is seen to be when the Johannine is recognized as possessin 
at least a considerable clement of historical truth) : Sanday, ‘ 
Survey of the Synoptic Question,’ arts. in the Expositor, 1891, 
lnapiration, Lect. vi. 1893; ‘Introductions to the Synoptic 
Gospels in Book by Book; A. J. Jolley, Whe Synoptic Prob 
Sor Higlan Readers, 1893. 

Appirional. Books AND ARTS, ON TIIR Fourtil Gospru.—Weat- 
cott, Prolegomena in Commentary on St. John, 1881; Banday 
The Authorship and Historical Character of the Fourth 
Gospel, 1872, Watkins, Modern Criticism considered tn tte 
relation to the Fourth Gospel, 1800; Delff, Das vierte Evan- 
gel and Neue Kettrige zur Kritik und Hrklarung d. vierten 

svangeliums, 1890; arts. in Contemporary Review for Sept. and 
Oct. 1891, by Schiirer and Sanday ; also Sanday, ‘The Present 
Position of the Johannean Pes arts. in Aapositor, 1891, 
1892 ; Warnack in Zeitachr. f. Theol. u. Kirche, 2 Jahrg. Heft 8. 

WORKS USEFUL IN THE STUDY OF THK LOCAL COLOURING IN THB 
Gosre.s.—Schiirer, HJ P, 1885, 1890; J. Langen, Das Judenthum 
in Palustina zur zeit Christi, 1868; Stapfer, Palestine in the 
Time of Christ, 1885 ; F. Weber, System d. altsynayogalen Palde- 
tinischen Theologie, 1880; Wiinsche, Newe Beitrige zur Erldu- 
terung d. Kvangelicn aus Talmud und Midrasch, 1878; G. A. 


Smith, HGHL, 1894. V. H. STANTON, 
GOTHIC YVERSION.—See ViRSION. 


GOTHOLIAS (TooNlas), 1 Es 8°8,—Jesias son of 
Gotholias returned with Kzra. His naine in Ezr 87 
is ATHALIAH, which was thus both a male and 
female name (2K 11). The form is derived from 
the Heb., the I taking the place of the initial 
Ayin, and not through the Greek of FEzr (’Adedel, 
"AVAt). IL. St. J. VHACKERAY. 


GOTHONIEL (I'oG0v\),—The father of Chabria, 
one of the rulers of Bethulia (Jth 6"), 
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GOURD (j\\7p Kikdydn, xodoxivOn, hedera).—There 
are three opinions in regard to the plant intended 
in Jon 45-10, 

(a) That of Jerome, expressed in the Vulg. ren- 
dering hedera (ivy),—an ouien with no anaes 
etymological or botanical, and denounced by 
Augustine as heresy. 

(6) That of Celsius (/fierod. ii. 273), that it was 
the kharwa’, Ricinus communis, L., the castor-oil 
tree. The grounds for this opinion are philological. 
Dioscorides (iv. 164) describes the xpérwy, 2.e. the 
castor-oil tree, under the name of xlxc, and the Talm. 
calls castor-oil pp joy shemen kik. The plant which 
God provided to overshadow Jonah, however, was 
a vine, Which seems from the context to have 
trailed over his arbour, and not a small tree like 
the castor-oil plant, which could not, by any 
stretch of the imagination, be regarded as a vine. 

(c) That of the LXX, xoddxuvda (see Wild Gourds 
below), the dottle-gourd, Cucurbita lagenaria, L., 
the kar'ah of the Arabs. This has the advantage 
of answering the botanical conditions perfectly. 
Jonah had constructed a booth, such as the ‘lodge 
in a garden of cucumbers’ (see CUCUMBER), of 

oles and leaves. Le sat in the shade of this 

oth. But the leaves soon withered, and he was 
exposed again to the blazing sun of Mesopotamia. 
It 1s quite customary to plant the bottle-gourd b 
such booths, or by the trellises near houses. It 
grows very Eons and its broad leaves form an 
excellent shade. Such a vine, growing over 
Jonah’s booth, suits well the narrative. The 
rapidity with which the leaves of these gourd- 
vines die and wither and curl up is also eminently 
appropriate. 

ild Gourds (nypp pakhw'dth, rodvrn, colocynth- 
tdes), These are the fruits of a vine growing in the 
fields (2 K 4%), The root of this word signifies to 
burst open. This etym. would suit the squirting 
cucumber, Hebaliium Hlaterium, L., in Arab. hith- 
tha el-himdr. ‘This De is very common, and its 
Juice isa drastic cathartic, and in large quantities 
an irritant poison. But it could not, with any 

rOpmeLy be called a vine. It is a perennial erect 

1erb, with a brittle stiff stem and branches, and is 
quite destitute of tendrils. ‘This would make the 
term jp1, gephen, wholly inappropriate to it. 

Cucumis prophetarum, 1.., which grows in the 
deserts around the Dead Sea, and southward to 
Sinai, has been suggested. But the small size of 
its ovoid fruit, only an inch long, does not corre- 
spond to the colucynthides of the Vulgate. 

The authority of the LXX and the Vnulg. is in 
favour of the colocynth, Citrullus Colocynthis, L., 
the hondol of the Arabs. This plant is a cucurbi- 
taceous vinc, growing prostrate on the ground, or 
trailing by its spiral tendrils over shrubs and 
herbs. It has a lobed leaf, and a melon 3 to 33 in. 
in diameter, which dries when ripe, and when 
opened discloses a fungous, intense y bitter pulp, 
containing smooth shining seeds. This pulp is 
also a drastic cathartic, and, in quantities, an 
irritant poison. The colocynth corresponds well to 
the requisites of the passage, that it should be a 
vine, bearing gourds (colocynthides) of a noxious 
quality. This plant, which is called in Greek 
kodoxuvAls, must not be confounded with xodoxtv6y, 
which is the cultivated gourd. The s£nops (1 K 6% 
marg. gourds, 7% ayps pékd'im) may have been 
imitations of this fruit. ef Kk. Post. 


GOVERNANCE.—This old form of ‘ government’ 
occurs occasionally in the versions before AV, as 
Jer 23!° Cov. ‘Yee the waye that men take, is 
wicked, and their governaunce is nothinge like the 
holy worde of the Lorde’ ; and it has been retained 
in AV and RV (from Cov.) in 2 Es 1183 ‘it had the 
governance of the world’ (potentatum habuit) ; 
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and 1 Mac 9%! ‘Jonathan took the governance 
upon him at that time’ (dredéfaro rhv Hynow). 
‘he word occurs also in the Pr. Bk., as in Morn. 
Prayer, Third Collect, for Grace, ‘That all our 
doings may be ordered by thy governance,’ re- 
tained from 1549 in all editions. Sir T. Elyot in 
The Governour, ii. 109, says, ‘Finally the Atheni- 
ensis, .. . toke to them a desperate corage, and 
in conclusion expelled out of the citie all “the said 
tyrantes, and reduced it unto his pristinate gover- 
nance.’ And Chaucer, Hous of Fame, 958—~ 


‘Lo, is it not a greet mischaunce, 
To lete a fole han governaunce 
Of thing that he can not demeine?’ 


J. HASTINGS. 

GOVERNMENT. — The forms of government 
among the Hebrews, though they developed with 
the course of their history, never became as strict 
or constitutional as among Western nations. It 
should therefore be kept in mind that the technical 
terms used in this article must be allowed some elas- 
tivity of meaning to suit Semitic institutions. These 
forms may be treated in the following order :—1. 
Those of the nomad period, extending from the 
Exodus out of Egypt to the settlement in Palestine. 
2. 'The new organization due to the change from a 
nomad toa settled and agricultural life. 3. The 
institution and nature of the monarchy. 4. The 
semi-political independence of the Jewish com- 
munities among foreign nations. 5. The religious 
community of Judwa in post-exilie times. ; 

1. When first the Hebrews appear in historical 
records as an organized body, their government 1s 
simple and in accordance with that of other 
Semitic nomads. During their wanderings in the 
peninsula of Sinai and East of the Jordan, there 
are two units of organization--the family and the 
tribe. A third factor is due to the temporary 
needs of their circumstances ; it is the leadership 
of Moses. ‘This chieftainship, however, was only 
for a special purpose, its power was personal 
rather than constitutional, and was coutrolled 
and modified by the claims of kinship in family 
and tribe. The suspicion of any attempt to make 
it more aroused rebellion at once (cf. the JE 
account of the revolt of Dathan and Abiram in 
Nu 16, especially v.31’). The officials appointed 
by Moses at the sugvestion of his father-in-law 
were doubtless selected with due regard to tribal 
feelings (Ex 187"), A thorough study of these 
two units of society is necessary for the under- 
standing both of this and the succeeding periods 
of Hebrew history (cf. FAMILY, especially ii. c, 
Trine, and the literature given at the end of this 
article). The father as head (wx) of the family 
had full power of life and death over all its 
members (cf. Gn 22, Jg 11%"), The ruler of the 
tribe was probably, as among the Bedawin of to- 
day, one of the heads of families who was dis- 
tinguished for his courage or his hospitality. His 
nein ty, both in legal and in military matters, was 
personal, and his judgments were observed Just in so 
far as his influence was powerful. This position 
of authority might continue in the same family 
for generations, but might be lost at any time, 
and pass to others owing to loss of prestige. The 
Jaws observed were those of custom only, and did 
not exist in a written form. Matters of strife 
between different families were referred to the 
tribal chief; und if his decisions were in accordance 
with the customs of the tribe, or otherwise com- 
mended themselves to the people, the person con- 
demned submitted, or became an outcast from his 
own people. If there were no custom to guide 
the judge, or the case were very difficult, an appeal 
might be made to the god by means of the sacred 
lot or oracle. ‘The leadership in time of war 
naturally fell to the head of the tribe; and a special 
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duty of hospitality was laid upon him, but other- 
wise he lived like any other head of a family. 
There is no mention of any revenue being assigned 
to him as an oflicial. 

2, The second period extends from the entrance 
into Palestine to the institution of the monarchy, 
and includes the history related in the Books of 
Joshua, Judges, and the first part of the Book of 
Samuel. It was a time of unrest, change, and 
adjustment. It is marked by the decay of the 
tribal feeling as such, and the transference of its 
traditions to local organizations and forms of 
government. This was due to the fact that a 
man’s neighbours became of much more interest 
to him than his fellow-tribesmen in his new 
settled life. The most important person at this 
time was the ‘judge’ (wav), The Hebrew word 
denotes ‘deliverer’ or ‘ruler’ (on the different 
uses of the word »5y¥ see Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, vili, 130-136). The former meaning does not 
concern us here. With the latter compare the 
title sufetes used in Carthage (Livy, xxvili. 37, 
xxx. 7) and other cities of North Africa (C/Z viii. 
Nos. 7, 765, 10,525). The ‘judges’? were thus men 
who by their prowess became influential, and so 
ruled over their tribes (cf. Moore, Judges, pp. xi- 
xiii), An attempt to continue this office in the 
same family failed (Gideon and Abimelech). With 
this ultempt we are introduced to a new word for 
ruler, 75> ‘king.’ What the original sense of the 
word was (cf. McCurdy, HPM i. § 36) does not 
concern us, ag it had probably lost its original 
force when it was adopted by the Hebrews. The 
chief difference between a local or tribal king (439) 
and a ‘judge’ (opt) seems to have consisted in the 
idea of hereditary transmission of oflice involved 
in the former (Jg 8"). This idea of continuity of 
otlice may have been derived from an application 
of the title ‘king’ tothe god. This was a common 
practice among the Semitic peoples (cf. for Pheni- 
cians and others, W. R. Smith, 22S, lst ed. p. 67 1f., 
2nd ed, p. 66 ff; for the Ilebrews, G. B. Gray, 
Studies in Hebrew Proper Names, p. 115 1f.). 
Among the changes due to the new settled life, 
it may be noticed that the ‘elders’ (0.31), who in 
the older tribal organization were the heads of 
the families, now became an upper class, corre- 
sponding to the ‘elders’ (o°321) or ‘ princes’ (no) of 
the Canaanitish communities (Jy 8'4 9, cf. Nowack, 
Heb. Archeol, i. 304). It was also probably in 
imitation of a Canaanitish custom that a city and 
its ‘towns’ (literally ‘daughters’ ni33, ¢.¢. suburbs) 
were sometimes united for purposes of common 
protection and government (Nu 2175-33, Jos 17!}, cf. 
2S 20”). Another prominent figure in the almost 
formless government of this tine was the ‘seer’ 
(ax4), whose intimate relation to the deity was 
supposed to bestow on him a kind of second sight 
(cf Saul’s first visit to Samuel in 1S 98), and led 
men to appeal to him for decisions in matters of 
dispute. Samuel may be looked upon as both 
‘seer’ and ‘judge.’ 

3. The institution of the monarchy is generally 
regarded as marking a crisis in Hebrew history ; 
and in the historical writings of OT it is looked 
at and judged from the stundpoint of the later 
religious beliefs. But it did not mean a breaking 
from the earlier family and tribal customs—now 
transferred to local organization—which persisted 
to the end, and prevented the monarchy from ever 
corresponding exactly to the familiar Western 
type. As W. KR. Smith says, ‘With us the king 
or his government is armed with the fullest 
authority to enforce law and ue and the 
limitations of his power lie in the independence 
of the leyislature and the judicial courts. The 
old Semitic king, on the contrary, was supreme 
judge, and his decrees were laws; but neither his 


sentences nor his decrees could take effect unless 
they were supported by forces over which he had 
very imperfect control. He simply threw his 
weight into the scale,—a weight which was partly 
due to the moral effect of his sentence, and partl 
to the material resources which he commanded, 
not so much as king as in the character of a great 
noble, and the head of a powerful circle of kinsfolk 
and clients. An energetic sovereign, who had 
gained wealth and prestige by successful wars, or 
inherited the resources accumulated by a line of 
kingly ancestors, might wield almost despotic 
power; and in a stable dynasty the tendency was 
towards the gradual establishment of absolute 
monarchy, especially if the royal house was able 
to maintain a standing army devoted to its in- 
terests’ (2S, Ist ed. p. 63, 2nd ed. p. 62). The 
chief object in the introduction of the monarchy 
among he Hebrews was ‘to have a strong reliable 
chieftain perpetually guaranteed’ (McCurdy, 7PM 
i. p. 56). 

ia Mode of succession.—In the case of Saul the 
circumstances were extraordinary, therefore the 
form of his appointment was not regarded as 
creating a precedent for later times, The grow- 
ing tendency towards unity had led to the desire 
among the people, and they turned naturally to the 
most, Ftaentinl man among them foradvice. It was 
therefore on the nomination of Samuel, supported 
by the personal valour of his nomince, that Saul 
was chosen and confirmed in his office at some 
kind of popular gathering. In the ordinary course 
of events one of Saul’s sons would have succeeded 
his father. But the fittest among them had 
perished on the battle-ficld. Ishbosheth did in- 
deed succeed, thanks to the help of his friends, in 
securing for a short time the throne of the house 
of Joseph, but was soon eclipsed by the personal 
prowess of the king of Judah. The religious 
influence of the prophets was against him, and 
treason came to the help of his rival. David 
became king over all Isracl. In the accession of 
Solomon the principle of hereditary succession 
takes its natural course, for the king had the 
right as the father and head of his family to 
ape ag his successor whichever son he pleased. 
The heads of the religious and military parties in 
the state assisted David in carrying his wishes into 
effect. After this time the succession was regularly 
observed in Judah, for the Southern kingdom con- 
sisted practically of one tribe only, and so was 
free from intertribal jealousies and feuds. In 
the Northern kingdom it was very different. 
Dynasty succeeded dynasty, and in the last twenty 
years of their existence no fewer than seven kings 
sat on the throne of Israel. In the rare times of 
internal quiet, however, the principle of hereditary 
succession seems to have been recognized as in 
Judah. 

(6) The power of the king and constitution of his 
household.—The rule of Saul was characterized by 
its simplicity. ‘The son of Kish ruled in peace 
at Gibea in the house of his father, leading the 
very simple life of the last of the judges. On 
leaving the harem in the morning he seated him- 
self before the gate of the palace. There, sur- 
rounded by some attendants, under the protection 
of a small Benjaminite guard, he gave audience 
to every comer, inquired as to the news, questioned 
travellers, received the oral reports of his officers, 
eee quarrels, administered justice (2S 15%, 
cf. 1S 22), Then, when the sun went down, he 
withdrew into the apartments of the women. At 
the beginning of each month he gave a feast at 
which his officers had their assigned places, while 
he himself presided, his back prudently placed to 
the wall for fear of assassins (1 S 20%), Finally, 
when he went out, he was preceded by runners 
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(1S 22'7), Such alone were his privileges and his 
duties in time of peace’ (Marcel Dieulafoy, Le Roi 
David, p. 72f.). All this was changed with the 
ever-increasing Pe of David. The king 
remained Jeader and father of his people only so 
long as they had no friendly intercourse with 
other nations. As soon as the Hebrew nation was 
recognized, and its friendship sought by other 
states, the Hebrew kine began to imitate the 
luxury of his peers. A court was formed of the 
officials, whose common interests grouped thein 
round the king and made access to him ever more 
and more diflicult for the mass of the people. The 
Officials of David’s conrt were—(1) military ; (2) 
household ; (3) religious. The following are men- 
tioned in his time -(1) The commander of ‘the 
host’ (2S 8); the commander of the king's 
bodyguard of Cherethites and Pelethites (2S 20°, 
ef. 88), (2) The recorder or remembrancer (¥3}? 
28 8"); the scribe or secretary (15d 8!"); the 
counsellor (yyy 25 15%); the king’s friend (agr 
2S 15%? 16'%); the kecper of the king’s audience 
(2S 23°, cf. 1S 22 LXX); the overseer of forced 
Jabour (28 20%), (8) The priests (2S 8!”). Pro- 
phets do not scem to have been attached to the 
utes but had free access to the king (cf. 2S 
a2). 

Under Solomon the pomp and luxury of the 
court was urony, increased. New buildings and 
fortified cities (1 KX 6. 7. 9) procaine the growing 
power of the monarch, and the separation of the 
court from the people is indicated by the tolerance 
of foreign religions and the personal nature of the 
treaties with foreign powers. Two new officials 
make their appearance —a chamberlain (nmza-5y 
1 k« 4°) and a superintendent of taxes (1K 4°, 
and see below under ‘ Revenue’). After Solomon 
there was little change in the constitution of the 
court (but ef. EUNUCH). 

(c) Jtevenue.~-Even in Saul’s reign there seems to 
have been a regular system of taxation of families 
(1S 17%, cf. 87, and Nowack, Heb. Archol. p. 313). 
In addition to this the king received gifts (1S 10% 
16”), and doubtless his share of the booty in war. 
This last is specially mentioned in the time of 
David (28 8! 12%), Solomon’s revenues were 
derived (in addition to the above mentioned) from 
the tribute of subject peoples (1 K 47); taxes on 
merchants (1 K 10!5); his sea-trade with Hiram 
(1K 10%); and a royal regulation of the horse- 
trade with Eyypt (v."). But the king taxed lis 
own subjects much more rigorously than his pre- 
decessors. He divided the kingdom into twelve 
parts, each being represented by an oflicer, who 
was compelled to provide for the king’s household 
for one inonth in the year (1 K 4). Judah is not 
mentioned in this division of the land, and was 
robably exempted from this form of taxation by 
avour of the king. Nowack, however, thinks 
there were originally thirteen divisions, and that 
the number was reduced to twelve by a later writer 
to agree with the number of the tribes (J/eb. 
Archeol. i. 313 note), Later, it seems that the 
goods of a condenmined person might be forfeit to 
the king (1 K 21), But this may be merely an act 
of despotism. When reduced to great straits, the 
king took possession of the treasures, not only of 
his own treasury but also of the temple, in order to 
Beep off an invading power (2 K 18"), 

(a) Administration of justice.—There seems to 
have been littledevelopment here during this period. 
The system mentioned above persisted, modified 
only by the personal authority of the king and the 
members of his court (see quotation from W. R. 
Smith, above). Until 1c. 621 there was no written 
law except the short religious code contained in 
the ‘Book of the Covenant’ (Ex 20-23); nor were 
there any special courts or officials for the ad- 
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ministration of justice. The method for settling 
disputes was rather by arbitration than by law in 
the Western sense. At the same time, the kin 
himself in his capital and its neighbourhood, an 
his officials in the chief towns, being the most 
important persons, were naturally appealed to for 
decisions, though there was no law necessitating 
appeal to them rather than to any other person. 
Even such acts in later times as the imprisonments 
of Jeremiah (Jer 37. 38) and the putting to death 
of Uriah (Jer 26), were acts of personal violence on 
the part of the king, and not due to the regular 
sentence of a court (cf. also the account of the 
charge against Naboth, and the way in which he 
was put to death (1 Ix 22!"-)), After the destruction 
of the Northern kingdom, an attempt was made in 
Judah (in 621) to regulate the Tea as well as the 
religious procedure on the lines of the teaching of 
the prophets by the proclamation of the Book of 
Deuteronomy (cf. DEUTERONOMY). But the reali- 
zation of this scheme was prevented by the un- 
timely death of Josiah at the battle of Megiddo, 
nor was it fully adopted in Judea until nearly two 
centuries later. 

4. A remarkable feature in Jewish life is the 
persistence of the religions and semi-political self- 
yoverninent of their communities in the differont 
empires In which they were dispersed. Every- 
where we find them submitting their disputes to 
the judgment of their own oflicials rather than to 
those of the state in which they live; everywhere 
they claim and are granted special exemption 
from certain civil laws (as those regarding military 
conseription) on the ground of religious scruple, 
Many examples of their peculiar privileges in 
Palestine are found in the NT (cf. Ac 9? 18!9-38 
2219 9611), But in Alexandria this is even more 
striking. Thanks to the favour of Alexander the 
Great, they carly established themselves in the 
sition of a favoured people in the new city. 
Phat favour was continued to them by the Ptol- 
emies, and they had in addition equal rights with 
others as citizens (loo7iula), Their own governor 
(cOvapxns) is mentioned by Strabo (cf. Jos. Ant, 
XIV. vii. 2). Some of the Roman decrees conferring 
privileges upon them are preserved by Josephus 
(Ant. XIV. x., XVI. vi.). Philo tells us that on 
the death of a yerdpyns Augustus appointed a 
yepovola for the conduct of Jewish aflaira (in 
Flaccum, sec. 10). In Rome there was not the 
same political organization as in Alexandria, but 
the diilerent synagogues were organized separately, 
each with its own gerousia and oflicials, (See 
further Schiirer, J7JJ? 11. ii. 244 {f.). 

5. After the fall of Jerusalem in B.c. 586, the 
Jews became subject to foreign governments, and 
have remained so since, exeept for the short 
interval when the Macecabean princes ruled, or 
more exactly from B.c. 142 when Simon ceased to 
pay tribute, or 139 when the right of coining 
money pageaunee the independence of Juda, 
The civil government of this time is, however, no 
longer distinctively Jewish, but a mere modifica- 
tion of Western forms to suit the religious laws of 
the people. These laws had come into force at the 
time when Ezra had brought back from Babylon 
many of the devoutest Jewish exiles. Ata solemn 
assembly a new community had been formed, 
which was to realize the idea of the ‘remnant’ of 
Tsaiah and his successors, a spiritual Judah, subject 
to the civil government of the suzerain power, but 
in all matters pertaining to religion following as 
far as possible the precepts of Deuteronomy and 
the new law book ch) conipiled and edited about 
this time (cf. Nel: 9, 10). Since then the Jews 
have ever remained subject to this double form of 
government. The conflict of the two led to their 
perpetual strife with their civil rulers, and to the 
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final fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. According to 
Jewish authorities, the chief representative of the 
religious governing power during this period was 
the ‘Great Synagogue’ (99729 no)?), which existed 
from Ezra to Simon the Just. Some such body 
may have existed, but much of the literature con- 
cerning it contains legendary material (cf. SYNA- 
GOGUE, THE GREAT) At the time of Christ the 
Sanhedrin had taken its place (cf. SANHEDRIN). 
For the more strictly civil government of the 
time of Christ, see art. ROMAN EMPIRE. See also 
CHURCH GOVERNMENT and HE.rs. 


LiteratorE.—In addition to the articles in this Dictionary on 
the separate judges, kings, and other officiala mentioned above, 
see McCurdy, H/’M 1. ch. iii.; Nowack, /feb. Archeol, i. 
800-887 ; W. R. Smith, AS 70ff., Kinship and Marriage tr 
Karly Arabia (passim); Nallino, ‘Sulla costituziédne delle 
tribh Arabe’ in Nuova Antuloyia, terza serie, xivii. 614 ff. ; 
Marcel Dieulafoy, Le Itoi David; Mommsen, Provinces of the 
Roman Empire, chs. viii.-xi.; the works on the times of 
Obrist by Schurer, Hausrath, and Holtzmann. 
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GOYERNOR.—This word occurs as the rendering 
of several Heb. and Gr. terms. In OT it is used 
most frequently for the Pehah (73), a district 
ruler administering under a sovereign. ‘The title 
is employed both for Persian satraps and for their 
subordinate mayistrates. Thus it appears as a 
designation of Tattenai (Izr 5* % 6%), who seems to 
have been the satrap of a large province which 
extended from Posideium on the frontiers of Cilicia 
and Syria to Egypt, and which included Phanicia, 
Palestine, and Cyprus (Herod. vi. 91). It is also 
applied to Terabalel, who was appointed under 
this satrap to the district of Judah (Ezr 6’), The 
subordinate Pehah, as well as his superior, was 


directly commissioned by the king (Ezr 5"). The 
other Heb. words rendered ‘yovernor’ are of a Icss 


technical character, signifying leadership, dx, 
bx Zec 97 12%, and 13) 2 Ch 1°; judicial and 
egislative functions, prin Jg 5°; ruling authority, 
byn Gn 45%, ody Gn 42%, ww 1 K 29; admini- 

strative oversight, 1p» Jer 20'!; and social rank, 

ay) 2Ch 1 

In NI the word ‘governor’ most frequently 
occurs as a rendering of the Gr. jyenwv (Vulg. 
preses, Luth, Landpfleger), a term which is used 
in the plur. for rulers generally (6-9. Mk 18°, 

LP2'; ia which more often has « detinite appli- 

cation to the Roman Procurators, referring in the 

Gospels to Pontius Pilate (e.g. Mt 273, Lk 20%), 

who is designated Procurator by 'Tacitus—‘ Chris- 

tus Tiberio imperante per procuratorem Pontium 

Pilatum supplicio adfectus erat’ (Ann. xv. 44), 
and in Ac to Felix (Ac 23%) and Festus (Ac 26%). 

Juda was not entirely incorporated in the pro- 
vince of Syria, but the Procurator was to a certain 
extent dependent on the Legate of Syria, the latter 
having a right to interfere when difliculties arose 
(Jos. Ant. XVIIL i. 1, iv. 2; Bell. Jud. 1. viii. 1). 
Thus Judea belonged to the third class of pro- 
vinces in Strabo’s classification (Geog. xvii. 3. 25), 
one containing only a few provinces regarded 
either as semi-barbarous or as exceptionally insub- 
ordinate, e.g. Egypt. Augustus preferred the title 
Preefectus (Erapxos) for the governors of such pro- 
vinces, but by the time of Claudius Procurator 
(érlrporos) was the recognized name. Josephus 
employs both éirpowos and ézapxos, and also the 
word used in NT’, wyeuov, for the governor of 
Judea. That Procurator is the correct title of 
this official is suggested by the passage from 
Tacitus quoted above, and by the use of the word 
érirporos in a decree of Claudius as rendered by 
Josephus (Ant. xx. i. 2). Technically, the Pro- 
curator was a financial officer attached either to a 
prosouey or to a propretor for the purpose of col- 
ecting the Imperial revenues. But he was always 
entrusted with magisterial powers for the decision 
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of questions touching the revenues. In the pro. 
vinces of the third class he was the general admini-. 
strator and the supreme judge, with sole power 
of life and death (Dion Cass. lui. 15), an appeal to 
Cwsar being allowed in the case of Roman citizens 
(see CSAR). Although it was not necessary that 
the Procurator should be a person of high station 
where he was only appointed to financial duties, 
he was required to be a knight where the charge 
of government was cominitted to him. Therefore 
the appointment of Felix, who was a frecdman, 
must have struck the Jews as un insulting in- 
novation. The headquarters of the Procurator of 
Judsea was Cesarea, which was made a garrison 
town. 

In 2 Co 11 (AV and RY) the word governor 
BPR as tr® of ¢@vdpyns for the ethnarch (RVm) 
of Damascus. See ARETAS, ETHNARCH. ‘The 
word rendered ‘governor’ in Gal 47 AV (olkovdpos) 
is trd. ‘steward’ in RV, as it is elsewhere in N'T, 
e.g. Lk 12% 1 Co 47. It indicates a superior 
servant entrusted with the housekeeping of a 
family, the direction of the other domestics, and 
the care of children under age. The ‘overnor of 
the feast’ (dpxerplkdwos, Jn 28 AV, RV ‘ruler of 
the feast’) was a man appointed to see that the 
couches and tables were in order, to arrange the 
courses, to taste the food and wine, ete. (Helio- 
dorus, Aeth. vii. 27). In early times, if not later, 
he was a different person from the ‘toast maker’ 
(cuprootdpxys, Sir 32'), who was one of the guests 
chosen by lot to direct the drinking (Grimm- 
Thayer). ‘Governor’ in Ja 34 AV (a participle of 
ev0vvw, straighten) means ‘steersinan’ (RV). 


Lireraturse. —Schirer, TJ P 1. ii. 43-48; Marquardt, Rom. 
Staateverwalt, 1. 412; Liehenam, Beitrage zur Verwaltunys- 
gesch, d. om. Kaiserreiches, {. 1-18, 23, 24, 30; Wausrath, 
NT Times, Time of Jesus, ii. 83-93. W, KF. ADENREY. 


GOZAN, p)'3, Pwt¢dy (B Twtdp 2 K 178, Xwidp 1 Ch 
56),—The country on the river(s?) of which the 
Israelites, deported from Samaria by the king of 
Assyria, had to settle, was identified correctly by 
Bochart (Phalcg, iii. 14) as the Cauzanitis of 
Ptolemy, v. 18 (lavgavirs). This region is de- 
scribed as situated between the Chaboras (see 
HAuOR) and Saocoras. The latter river, flowing 
into the Euphrates from the Masius mountains, 
cannot be identified; it must have changed its 
course or have been dried up. At any rate, we 
can identify Ganzamitis as the eastern part of 
Osrotine of the classic writers west of Nisibis and 
the (later) country of Mygdonia (this name hardly 
=Gozan, but it is probably connected with the 
Mitanni of the Amarna tablets), almost in the 
centre of Northern Mesopotamia. This agrees too 
closely with the description in the Bible (2 K 178 
184 19!?==Js 371%, 1 Ch 5%) to admit of any doubt. 
The modern name Kaushan seems to correspond, 
but not Zauzin (which means the mountains near 
the source of the Chaboras). Assyrian lists of pro- 
vinces mentioning Guzana seem to show that the 
name referred originally to a city, the capital of 
the prowce. of Guzan. Nisibis, being inentioned 
parallel to G. as Nasibina, did not belong to this 
province. See on the Assyrian passages Schrader, 
KAT? 275; Delitzsch, Paradies, 184. On the ques- 
tion whether the biblical passages speak of several 
‘rivers of Gozan,’ see HALAH. (The view of 
some scholars, which makes G. a river, was re- 
futed even before the cuneiform texts were found). 
If the singular ‘river’ (Massoretic text) is to be 
Fe this ‘river of G.’ isthe Habor. The plural 
(LXX) would point to the several brooks from the 
Masius which form the Habor, possibly also the 
Balth. 2 K 2!=Js 37)3 seems to show that Gozan 
became an Assyrian province only in the 8th 
century. W. MAx MULLER. 
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GRACE.—The words most commonly rendered 
‘prace,’ ‘be gracious,’ etc., in AV are [7 (verb 37) 
in OT, and xdpis with its cognate forms in N'T. 
The former appears in such proper names as 
Hannah, Hanan, Hanun, Hanani, Hananeel (‘ E] 
is gracious’), Hananiah (‘J” hath been gracious’). 
Its force is ‘to be favourable or kindly,’ or ‘ to act 
in a favourable or kindly way.’ antes however, 
spn, LXX écos, corresponds more nearly with the 
distinctive idea of grace in its NT and general 
Christian use.* jn, for example, has no special 
connexion with redemptive grace, and the LXX use 
of xdps, by which jo is usually rendered, must be 
to this extent distinguished from the NT use of 
the same word. On the other hand, édeos in NT is 
rather pity than favour, and denotes God’s relation 
to human misery rather than to human sin. 

Jt is in the various applications of xdpes that the 
roots of the idea of grace and its specially Chris- 
tian significance may in the first place be most 
usefully studied. Xdps is that which bestows or 
occasions pleasure. It is applied to beauty, grace- 
fudness, whether of person, act, or speech, cf. in 
LXX Ke 10”, Sir 21637", in NT Lk 4%, Eph 4%, 
Col 48, It thus denotes the favourable, friendly 
disposition or nature out of which the gracious act 

roceeds, or that which it creates in the recipient ; 
it is the favour manifested, or the gratitude felt or 
acknowledged. It is loving-kindness, goodwill, in 
a wide acceptation, and is thus used of the kind- 
ness of a master towards his servants, and, b 
analogy, of the goodness of God tomen; ef. Lk l*, 
Ac 7%, 1 P22, Zo be in favour with one is ebpev 
xdpw tmapd rim, Exe xdpww wpds tia, Lk 1, Ac 24, 
ef. Lk 2°, An interesting instance of this general 
sense is at the beginning and end of the Apostolical 
Epistles, where the writers desire for their readers 
the grace of God or of Christ, to which grace 
or favour they recognize that all blessings are 
to be ascribed — Ro 17 16%, 1 Co 1? 16%, 2 Co 1 
134, Gal 1°68, Eph 12 6%, Ph 12 4, Col 1? 48, 1 Th 
P64 2el i Veo) oT Pegs 22 4 its se3!s, 
Philem ® 5, Ife 13%, 1 P 13> 2P 12 3'8 2 Jn %, also 
Rev 14 2271, 

The speeial use, however, of xdp:s in NT is in 
reference to the mind of God as manifested towards 
sinners, Ifis redemptive mercy, whereby He grants 
pardon to offences, and bids those who have gone 
astray return and accept Ilis gift of salvation 
and everlasting life. It is xdpis rod Oeot, Ro 5%, 
1 Co 15”, 2 Co 6! 8!, and other passages; in Tit 
2" the phrase is expanded into % xdpis rod Oeod 7 
owripos ; in 2'Ti 2' into 7 xdps 4 &v Xpwry as 
manifested in and through Christ, whence, by a 
natural transference, it becomes 4 xdpis rod Kuplov 
quov Xpiorot, as in the above-mentioned salutations, 
and finally establishes itself as a well-understood 
expression, able to stand alone without further 
explanation, as in the 4 xdp:s of Ro 5! ™. It is in 
this connexion that the full meaning of xdpis is 
brought out as involving spontancous favour. Its 
fundamental thought is that the benefit conferred is 
recognized by giver and receiver alike as not due ; 
it is that to which the receiver has no right, which 
has not been earned, or perhaps deserved, but 
which the giver freely, out of pure goodness, 
bestows. This spontaneous character, along with 
the more or less direct reference to the pleasure 
or joy either designed or experienced,—which is 
indeed sugyested by the connexion of the word 
with yalpecv, ‘ to rejoice,’—is always implied, and, 
ainpnlack enough, comes out more clearly in the 
scriptural than in the classical use of the term. It 
has been justly remarked that ‘it depended upon 
Christianity to realize its full import, and to elevate 
it to its nghtful sphere’ (Cremer). Thus xara 

On the distinctive meaning of 197, cf.W. R. Smith, Prophets}, 
160 f., 460 f. 


xdpw is contrasted with card ddelAnua, Ro 44, while 
xdps is contrasted with égpya, Ro 118, and with 
vouos Jn 17, Ro 438 614 13 Gal 5% 4. 

From signifying the disposition and design to 
bring about the salvation of men, ydpis comes to 
be used of the power or influence by which this 
purpose is executed, Ac 1877, 2 Co 4” 6!, 2 Th 1%, 
and then further of the results, zeneral and specific, 
of that action. Thus it stands for the spiritual 
state of those who have come under the power of 
divine grace, Ro 5%, 2'Ti 2}, 1 P 52, 2P 3!8; and for 
the evidences or tokens of such experience, as when 
the alms contributed by the Christian Churches 
are so desiynated, 1 Co 16%, 2 Co 8% 9, or the sum of 
earthly blessings (wdoa yapis, 2 Co 98), or the various 
powers and gifts manifested by Christians (in the 
striking phrase mouxt\y xdpes, 1 P 4°), or the power 
and equipment for the exercise of the apostolic office, 
Ro 1° 12%6 15, 1 Co 3”, Gal 29, Eph 327, At the 
same time xdpis does not appear to be employed in 
NT for the act or gift apart from that reference to 
the pleasure or benefit conveyed by it, which we have 
already noted. The word for gift in itself is ddpov 
or dwped. Hence it has been pointed out that 
*d:Sdvae xdpv in Scripture must not be confounded 
with the same expression in profane Greek, where 
it means to perform an act of kindness ; in Scrip- 
ture it signifies ‘‘ to give grace,” “to cause grace to 
be experienced” ; see Eph 47, 1 P 5, Ja 48, Ro 128, 
1 Co 14, 2 Co 6! 81 (cf, Ac 11%)’—Cremer. The pift 
which enables the recipient to be in his turn a 
source of pleasure or profit to others is more fre- 
quently xdpioua; where xdpis and xdpicua approxi- 
mate in signification, it will usually be found that 
the former is more general,—as, e.g., when ydpuis 
rod Geod 1s used by St. Paul in reference to his 
office, it applies to the whole of his ministry, 
rather than to specific equipments forit. Finally, 
the use of xdps for ‘thanks,’ the correlative of 
favour,—the ‘return favour,’ as it were,—illus- 
trates the process of growth and transference in the 
use of the word which we have so far traced. 

The teaching of the Bible as to grace cannot, 
however, be exhausted by the analysis, however 
minute, of any one word or expression. Its funda- 
mental implication of a ane and merciful dis- 
position, manifesting itself in acts of unmerited 
roodness, especially towards the sinful and erring, 

rings grace as one of the divine attributes into 
close relation with others, and the revelation of it 
may, it is obvious, be even more frequent in act 
than in word, conveyed therefore rather by de- 
scription than direct expression. Not in declara- 
tions merely, but in the whole serics of the divine 
dealings with mankind, grace is exhibited. The 
whole biblical history might be claimed as a record 
of its manifestation. It thus takes different forms, 
and includes a wide area of operation. It is allied 
to the guodness which God shows to all His crea- 
tures, and which the Psalms so frequently celebrate 
—33° 119" 145, ete.; to the compassion which has 
as its objects the needy and unfortunate, Ps 25% 
1038, Lk 17, 2 Co 18; to the long-suffering which 
bears with the unthankful and the evil, Ex 34§, 
Ro 9”; to the patience which defers as long as 
eae the punishment of sin, Ps 1458, Ro 2‘, It 
belongs therefore to the circle of divine attributes, 
the keynote of which is Love. In all the phases 
of what we have already seen to be its highly 
complex significance, — whether as mercy and 
favour in general, or as the manifestations of 
God’s goodwill in the form of temporal or spiritual! 
advantages, or as His disposition to pardon the 
sinner, or His redemptive scheme as a whole, or 
the influences by which souls are turned to Christ, 
aout: strenvthened, and increased in faith and love, 
and impelled to the exercise of Christian virtues,— 
in all of these, grace implies that God overcomes, 
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not by necessity or force, but by the freeness of His 
love, Ro 5*-7, This is the reason why grace is 
not only one of the perfections of God, but one of 
the distinctive features of the Christian revelation. 
Revelation is marked by progress. ‘Ihe God who 
is at first hidden from men, so that they seek Him, 
if haply they may feel after Him and find Him, is at 
length made known, but first as a jealous God (dpyh 
cov), only afterwards as a gracious God. And the 
revelation is completed when ‘the LORD, the Lokp, 
a God full of compassion and gracious, slow to 
anyer and plenteous in mercy and truth; keeping 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and trans- 
gression and sin, and that will by no means clear 
the guilty’ (Ex 3447 RV), which is the loftiest 
OT conception of God, becomes in the NT’ ‘the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.2 We 
proceed, therefore, to consider somewhat more 
minutely the elements which enter into the con- 
ception of grace and the forms which it assumes 
in OT and is T respectively. 

i, OLD TESTAMENT.—‘ The law was given by 
Moses,’ says St. John (1!"); ‘grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ.’ Yet the relation of OT to NT 
is misconceived when it is apprehended as one of 
antithesis rather than development. ‘There is no 
doubt that the religion of OT is ordinarily repre- 
sented as founded upon law, and that the very 
considerable element of grace which enters into it 
is iyvnored. But OT piety recognizes that what 
righteousness it has is founded in divine grace and 
imparted through divine revelation. It is grace 
which gives the law itself (cf. Gal 3°), and aith, 
which is that by which grace is received and made 
effective, is not overlooked—Gn 15%, Ex 1451, Nu 
20!3, Dt 194 9%, 2Ch 20”, Ps 106! 94, Ig 79 2816 Hab 
24, It is true that as grace gives the law, so 
through the law it seems to give men a right or 
claim in virtue of their compliance with the law, 
which is inconsistent with the later revelation of 
faith as the principle of the new life. The favour 
(in the Psalmist and Prophets, the rightcousness) 
of God gives to the obedient (or the repentant, cf. 
Ps 17 and 26, also Ps 7) a claim, as it were, against 
God, Ps 119"? ete. At the same time OT full 
1ecognizes that it is the divine grace which 
forgives sin (Ps 32. 51. 130. 143). Grace, as an 
attribute of God, appears in OT in conjunction 
with truth, or faithfulness (Ps 85" 89! 98° ete.), 
but also with righteousness and judgment (Hos 
21%), God is gracious as hearing prayer (Ex 2277), 
as departing from His anger (Ex 32%), and as 
exercising freely His choice of love (Ex 33"); 
Ife lifts upon the pious the light of His counten- 
ance (Nu 6%). It is by the divine acts that this 
attitude of forbearance and conciliation is more 
particularly manifested. Even in the midst of the 
ruin occasioned by the Tall, the purpose of mere 
is represented as being declared and its wor 
begun, words of promise mingle with words of 
condemnation, the divine solicitude shines amidst 
the clouds of divine anger (Gn 3%), Through 
the same tenderness Abel and Enoch find favour 
in the sight of God, Noah is warned and escapes 
the general doom (Gn 68), Abraham is selected to 
be ‘Re bearer of the new revelation (Gn 12. 15), and 
the promises made to him are repeated to his 
descendants (Gn 26. 28). Through it Moses is 
chosen and fitted for his work (Ix 33!) In all 
that concerns Isracl as a people the same free 
choice is exhibited and exercised. The promises 
freely made to the fathers are fulfilled when, 
through Moses, Israel is chosen from among all 
nations (Ex 19°, cf. Dt 10") to be the people of 
God, and that from no merit of its own (Nu 11. 12. 
14. 21, etc. ; cf. Dt 97 etc.). This choice is evidenced 
by the deliverance from Egypt (Ex 15! 36), and is 
a pure act of grace (Dt 7’ 8418 9*6), In the 


Prophets we have a further development of this 
point of view. Their whole religious attitude is 
determined by it. That God had chosen Isracl to 
be His people is their most sincere conviction, and 
the problems which perplexed them, and pave 
birth to some of their most profound and spiritual 
suggestions, arose out of the relation of the sins of 
the people and the consequent divine chastisements, 
to this firmly held conviction (cf. Is 55° 63° 651, Jon 
41, Mic 719), It is true that as, on the one 
hand, the unworthiness of the mass of the people 
led them to distinguish from the nation at large 
the true Israel, the faithful remnant; so, on the 
other hand, they were led to conceive the poassi- 
bility of God’s gracious purpose as embracing 
those who were not of Israel, and of the heathen 
being brought through Israel into the enjoyment 
of some of Israel’s privileges. At the same time, 
all their wealth of metaphor is employed to 
depict God's loving care and guidance, His de- 
liverances and compassions as illustrated in the 
history of the people, and to emphasize His 
continued patience, His touching appeals and 
generous offers, and the glory of His declared pur- 
oses. Even in His anger God remembers mere 
(La, 3%, J] 25, Hab 3%), and yet all that He does is 
on behalf of those who are too often ungrateful and 
rebellious (Ig 43%!-°5 441-5 488-1], Jer 1881}, Ezk 161%, 
cf. Ps 78). In the relation of the individual to 
the nation we find an important modification of 
the idea of grace. Grace is mediated to the indi- 
vidual throngh the nation. His imperfections are 
forgiven because he is a member of a chosen people; 
as belonging to an elect nation he is himself elect. 
The Pss express this assurance of the believer, 
which finds utterance in his prayers when afflicted 
and his thanksgivings after deliverance (Ps 37 48 
7° 117 16. 177-9 18. 32. 51. 103, etc.). If thus in the 
view of the Psalmists and Prophets there is no 
limit to God’s willingness to be reconciled, if even 
His judgment has a core of mercy, and His love 
always proves itself stronger than human sin, the 
other side of OT religion is, in turn, not to be 
minimized. If God has a special love to Israel, 
it is through a covenant that this love finds 
expression, and the covenant takes the form of 
law. The people are bound to obedience, and the 
blessings of the covenant can be enjoyed only on 
this condition. So far froin grace being ignored 
in O'T, it permeates it, as we have seen, throughout. 
But grace is not yet fully revealed; it is still 
dominated by the ideas of righteousness and re- 
tribution. It speaks the language of law, and the 
law is, as already noted, its own greatest gift. 
Israel has reason to boast itself of its law; the 
possession of it is an honour and a privilege dis- 
tinguishing Israel from other nations (Ex 19% 5, 
Dt 3375). Thus, though by no means the sole 
element, law remains the distinctive element in 
OT, Obedience is pre-eminently the condition of 
blessing. God in giving the law is emphatically 
the God of Israel (Ex 20%), In OT His anger 
against sin is declared, His mercy and long- 
suffering are proclaimed ; but these rest side by 
side, an unsolved antinomy, waiting the fuller 
revelation. 

ii. NEW TESTAMENT.—The new ‘covenant’ is 
the fulfilment of the old; the plan of grace which 
lay at the root of the former dispensation comes 
into full expression in the life and work of Christ 
(Ti 2" 34), and in the declarations of the apostles— 
Ro 3% * RY, ‘ Being justified freely by his grace 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, 
whom God set forth to bea propitiation (lAacrhpior, 
Heb. nyb2, the place of expiation, ‘ the central seat 
of the saving presence and gracious revelations of 
God,” see Cremer, s.v., and, for another view, San- 
day-Headlam, ad. loc.), through faith, by his blood, 
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to show his righteousness, because of the passing 
over of the sins done aforetime, in the forbearance 
of God.’ Thus the great work of grace is redemp- 
tion, which has its origin in God (1 Jn 4! 9), in 
His eternal good pleasure (eddoxla), Eph 136, and 
is carried out by His will and power. Therefore, 
as we have seen, the Christian revelation is called 
‘the grace of God,’ ‘the grace of God our Saviour,’ 
‘the prace of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ or simply 
‘erace.’ The love which it manifests is expressed, 
not only by word, but by the most unchallengeable 
of deeds, when God sends forth His Son and gives 
Him up asa sacrifice for the sings of men (Jn 3%, 
Eph 17, Ro 568 ete.), This love is not called forth 
by any merit or worthiness on the part of man 
(2 Ti 1°, Tit 3°), but is the free spontaneous out- 
flowing of divine compassion—‘it is the gift of 
God’ (Eph 2**, Ro 3% 118, cf. 44 5%). We may 
compare the representations contained in the 

arables of Jesus generally, especially those of 

k 15, and note how He seeks the ere would 
shelter Jerusalem as a hen gathereth her chickens 
together, and calls the weary and heavy laden to 
Himself. But it is not only this great central act 
of love, upon which the whole plan of redemption 
is built up and without which it would be impossible, 
which is ascribed to divine grace and is its outcome; 
every step in the subsequent process, all that is 
embraced in the work of the Holy Spirit, is re- 
garded ns due to grace. It is through it that the 
call comes to men (Gal 12, 1 Th 2), and that men 
are made willing to answer to it (Jn 6“), It is 
the grace of God which opens the heart (Ac 1614), 
which gives repentance (Ac 5%! 1138, 2 Ti 24, He 68), 
by which faith is imparted (Eph 19, Ph 1”, cf, Lk 
175), also assurance of God’s love (Ro 5° 8 18), hope 
(2 Th 2'8, 1 P 135), love towards God (2 Th 3°) and 
towards the brethren (1 Th 4°), By means of it 
we become God’s children, righteous and holy (Ac 
154, Ro 3% 416, Tit 37), and receive strength to do 
good and to avuid evil (2 Th 2'7 38), The position 
of the redeemed is one of grace (Ro 5%, 1 P 2)), and 
by it sanctification is completed (1 Th 5%), On 
the one hand, grace may be received in vain (2 Co 
6'); on the other, men may grow in grace (2 P 33), 
This grace of the Holy pirit was promised by 
Christ Himself (Jn 7° 14% 1576 16%, Ac 1°), is 
exercised in Ilis service (Jn 1476 16)8-!5), and becomes 
the principle of the new life. The grace of God, 
in fact, bestows joy and peace and every good 
work (Ro 15%, 2Co 98). It has been remarked 
that as one cannot be the cause of one’s own birth 
or resurrection, as in such events man must be 
purely passive, the employment of metaphors like 
the ‘new birth’ (Jn 337), or the ‘new creature’ 
(2 Co 5", Eph 210) or the new, the ‘resurrection’ 
life (Eph 2°, Col 2% 31), emphasizes the fact that 
renewal of heart and life is accomplished only by 
the power, the grace of God. Thus the Christian 
is Sele he is by divine grace (1 Co 4715"); and as 
he ought at all times to pray (1 Th 5”, cf. 1 Ti 28, 
Mt 77", Lk 18!) to the Source of all good for that 
of which he feels the need, so, for every benefit 
which he receives, he ought to give thanks and 
praise to Grod (Ro 6’, 1 Co 14, 1 Th 1? 28 39), 

This positive and direct statement of the teaching 
of OT and NT with reference to the necessity and 
value of grace and its range of action might be 
supplemented and confirmed by a corresponding 
statement of the corruption and powerlessness 0 
man due to sin as set forth in the same sacred 
pages. The more helpless man is seen to be, the 
greater is the need for the intervention of a Power 
above him and independent of him. This considera- 
tion brings us within sight of a problem which has 
much divided the Church in all ages, but which it 
does not full within the province of this article to 
discuss in these its later developments. The prob- 


lem is the relation of the divine to the human in 
the work of redemption, how far the initiative 
lies with God and man respectively, or how far 
they co-operate, and what, indeed, is meant by 
co-operation in such a case. It has driven Augus- 
tine and Pelagius, Calvin and Arminius, into 
opposite camps. All that can be done here is to 
inquire how far the roots of the doctrinal views 
identified with the names of these great teachers 
can be traced in the Bible. The passages which 
have been already cited tend on the whole to 
illustrate one side of this great controversy—that, 
namely, which grounds salvation on the free loving 
will and purpose of God, But, no doubt, many 
others may be, and have been, adduced which set 
forth no less distinctly the human side of salvation 
with its responsibilities and activities. This is 
especially the case with those which contain ex- 
hortations to repentance and faith. From the 
time of the Prophets pnerdvoa was a condition of 
being saved. If men were commanded to repent, 
the implication was that it is in their power to 
doso, Jn some cases, it is true, we cannot argue 
from an injunction to the possibility of fulfilling it, 
but in this we cannot dispute that it is, in some 
sense, possible for man to repent, without taking 
away all meaning and reality from God’s design o 
saving them. Such references to repentance ure 
found in Ps 95" (cf. He 47"), Ac 298 823, Rev 25: 16 21 
3° cte., cf. Mt 219%, Similarly with faith: weravoetre 
and morevere are usually conjvined, and belief must 
be as personal as repentance. It is intended to be, 
not the result of momentary impression, but a 
spontancous moral act. In ‘ho \° faith is spoken 
of as ‘obedience,’ a moral attitude which men are 
expected to assume. Exhortations to faith are 
found in Mk 1 6%, Jn 67% 10% 1286 141-1 9027, Ac 
167, Repentance and faith are the chief elements 
in conversion. In Jer 31)8 Ephraim cries, ‘‘Turn 
thou me, and I shal] be turned,’ where the latter 
clause ought to be ‘I shall return,’ or ‘that I 
may turn,’ implying the element of personal 
activity (sce art. CONVERSION, vol. i. p. 4789, 
footnote) ; and the image of the closed door in Rev 
39 indicates that it must be opened from within to 
Hin that knocketh. Allusions to conversion are 
found in Ac 3! 14 96”, cf, 2 Co 38 While, on 
the one hand, the work of God begins with the 
calling, xAjots, Ro 8©, whence Christians are known 
as xAytol, Ro 1’, the hearing must be a willing 
hearing, not like that of Jerusalem (Mt 23%) or o 
the Jews (Jn 5”), but like that of the disciples 
(Jn 17%), The same element of human activity 
is implied in exhortations to perseverance (Ac 147, 
1Co 16%, 1 Th 37), to watchfulness (Mt 2443, Mk 
13%, 1 Co 16, 1 P 5%, Rev 3° 16"), to struggle and 
endeavour (1 Co 9%-77, 2 Ti 2° 47), to labours on 
behalf of the brethren (Ro 14'9 15* 14 Gal 6'), and, 
in general, to the exercise of all the virtues, as 
well as to the performance of all the duties, of the 
Christian life. In every case language is used 
which, if it stood alone, would be taken as indicat- 
ing that these things lie fully within the power of 
men to observe and do. Repentance, faith, ete., 
are regarded as works of men as well as gifts of 
God. Victory in that new life to which they are 
summoned can be achieved only by the zealous 
application of every energy of the soul. The 
promises which are held out to the faithful, and 
the threatenings which are denounced against the 
disobedient, all show the responsibility under which 
we act, the momentous results of choice. 

But though later analysis, and the theories which 
figure in doctrinal history, have brought to light 
and emphasized this duality in tho scriptural re- 
presentations of human experience in salvation, 
though some thinkers and teachers have been 
willing to sacrifice the one side to the other, 
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abolishing human liborty in order to exalt divine 
grace, or ignoring divine grace in order to safe- 
ruard human liberty,—it is noteworthy that the 
Biblical writers betray little consciousness of the 
antagonism. St. Paul is clear and emphatio in 
his declarations as to yrace—it is absolute, gratui- 
tous—‘ by grace ye are saved’; but he is no less 
ready and willing to make his appeal to human 
liberty (Ro 2%, Ph 3 )?): ‘Work out your own 
salvation,’ he cries, ‘with fear and trembling, for 
it is God which worketh in you both to will and to 
work for his good pleasure * (Ph 2)*4 RV), where 
both elements appear together as indefeasible 
yortions of the same Christian experience. If 

T’ closed with an antinomy of wrath and mercy, 
law and grace, side by side, equally real, but so 
far from being mutually destructive that in the 
experience of the devout they were equall 
necessary and illustrated one another, so N 
closes with its own unsolved antinomy,—human 
individuality, free, responsible, but sinful and 
degraded, owing its salvation to the love of Him 
who is rich in mercy, who first loved us, who 
despite human weakness and wickedness makes 
that mercy effectual, and the evil that is over- 
come redound to the praise of the glory of His 
grace. 


LivTenature.—Amony sources of suggestion and material for 
an exhibition of the biblical doctrine of grace, special mention 
should be made, in regard to the word ye«ps, of Cremer’s Bib, 
Theol. Lex, of NT, and Grimm's Greek En lish Lex. of NT, 
J. H. Thayer’s edition ; and in regard to the classification of 
passazres, of O. Bois's article ‘Grace Divine’ in Lichtenberyer'y 
Wiegele die deg Sciences Religieuses; see also the Biblical 
Theoloyves of Oehler, Schultz, Weiss, Schmid, and the Htstorical 
Theoloyy (Index, &.v.) of Cunningham. A. STEWART. 


GRACIOUS.—This adj. is found with three dis- 
tinct meanings. 1. /uvournhle, merciful, the 
most frequent use of the word, as Ex 33! ‘And [1] 
will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, and 
will show mercy on whom [ will show mercy’ (*n3n) 
Img wirny, LXX xat édrejow bv ay ded, quoted in 
Ru 9%), 2. Favoured, accented (for the word 
‘gracious’ las the distinction of being used 
actively of the person bestowing, and passively 
of the person receiving favour). There are two 
examples in AV, 1 Es 8% ‘Yea, when we were in 
bondage, we were not forsaken of our Lord; but 
he made us gracious before (érolycev judas ev xdapere 
évimriov) the kings of Persia, so that they gave us 
food’; Sir 187 ‘Lo, is not a word better than a 
gift? But both are with a gracious man’; Gr, rapa 
avdpl kexapirwuery; Vuly. ‘cum homine iustificato,’ 
whence Wyc. and Dou. ‘with a iustefied man’; 
Cov. ‘but a gracious man geveth them both,’ so 
Gen, and Bishops. The same form (perf. ptep. 
ass. Of xapirdw ‘to bestow favour on,’ ‘ bless’) is 
aca in Lk 1° Xaipe, xeyxaprwuévn; EV ‘Hail, 
thou that art highly favoured,’ AVm ‘graciously 
accepted’ or ‘much graced’; the previous VSS 
follow the Vulg. (‘ Ave gratic plena’) ‘ Hail full of 
srace,’ except Gen. ‘Hayle thou that art freely 

eloved,’ and Bish. ‘in high favour.’ Shaks, has 
this meaning of ‘pracious’ in As You Like Ié, 1. ii. 
200—‘ If I be foiled, there is but one shamed that 
was never gracious’; and JII Henry VI. Ul. iii. 
ll7— 

‘But is he gracious in the people’s eye?’ 
3. Attractive, winning.— There are four exam- 
ples: (1) Pr 11! ‘a gracious woman retaineth 
onour’ (75 ngx), lit. ‘a woman of grace’ ; LXX yu 
etxdpioros; Vuly. ‘mulier gratiosa’: ‘a gracious 
woman’ is Wyclif’s tr®, and all the versions agree 
with him. The meaning is ‘a woman of grace of 
appearance.’ (2) Eo 10!2 ‘The words of a wise 
man’s mouth are vracious’ (jn, lit. ‘are grace,’ as 
AVm:;: cf. Lk 47° below). (3) Jer 22% ‘how 
gracious shalt thou be when pangs come upon 
VOL. Il.—I7 


thee.’ The Mass. text vives ajorap (Kethtbh 
‘nn3), which can only be Niph. of j39 to be gracious. 
Luther understood it in the sense of ‘ be beautiful,’ 
‘winning,’ and tr¢ ‘wie schén wirst du schen’; 
after whom the Gen. gave ‘how beautiful shalt 
thou be,’ and AV ‘how gracious shalt thou be.’ 
The passive meaning ‘ favoured’ or ‘ pitied’ gives a 
better sense, however, and hence RV ‘ How greatly 
to be pitied shalt thou be,’ and the Bishops, ‘O howe 
litle shalt thou be regarded.’ But the versions 
imply another reading, Anjx} from (n3x], found only 
in Niph. ‘to groan.” Thus LXX xaraorevdges ; 
Vulg. ‘quomodo congemuisti.’ This meaning is 
clearly most suitable, and is adopted by nearly all 
mod. editors. Wyc. follows Vu r, ‘Ilou togidere 
weiledist thou,’ and so Dou. ‘how hast thou 
mourned together.’ Similarly, Cov. ‘O how greate 
shall thy mourning be.’ Rothstein (in Kautzsch) 
‘wie wirst du achzen.’ (4) Lk 474 ‘And all bare 
him witness and wondered at the gracious words 
which proceeded out of his mouth’ (él rots Adyoes 
Tijs xdptros, RV ‘words of grace’). ‘The mean- 
ing here, says Plummer, is ‘winning words,’ 
He adds, ‘The very first meaning of xdpus 
(xalpw) is ‘‘comeliness,” ‘‘ winsomeness”’—Hom. 
Od. vili. 175; Ee 1014, Ps 448, Sir 21)° 3721, Col 46— 
‘and in all these passages it is the winsomeness of 
language that is specially signified.’ Vulg. trans- 
lates ‘mirabantur in seein gratis,’ whence Wye. 
‘wondriden in the wordis of grace,’ and Rhem. 
‘they marveled in the wordes of grace.’ All the 
rest of the versions, beginning with Tindale, have 
‘wondered at the gracious words’; and it is 
doubtful if RV should have returned to ‘words of 
grace’; to have changed the adj. to ‘winning’ 
would have prevented misunderstanding and been 
more in accordance with the Eng. idiom. In 
Ulustration of this use of the word we find Bacon, 
Essays (‘Of Beauty,’ p. 176), ‘In Beauty, that of 
Favour is more then that of Colour, and that of 
Decent and Gratious Motion, more then that of 
Favour.’ So Shaks. Twelfth Night, 1. v. 281— 
‘And in dimension and the shape of nature 
A gracious person; but yet I cannot love him,’ 
And Chapman, Homer’s Iliads, xviii. 23— 


‘imself he threw upon the shore, 
Lay, as laid out for funeral, then tuinbled round, and tore 


lig gracious curls.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 


GRAFF.—From ypdd¢ew, to write, was formed 
ypapetov, & style or pencil for writing with: this 
was adopted into Lat. graphium; and passed into 
old Fr. graffe, which gave Eng. ‘ graff,’ a slip of a 
cultivated tree inserted into a wild one, so named 
because it resembled a pencil in shape. From 
this substantive was formed the verb ‘to gralff,’ 
which then yiclded another substantive ‘graft’ 
(like ‘ weight’ from ‘ weigh’); and by and by this 
subst. ‘graft’ attracted the verb to its own form. 
So that, whereas both subst. and vb. were once 
‘graff, now both are ‘graft.’ The change from 
‘ graff’ to ‘graft’ was in process in Shakespeare’s 
day. As subst. he uses only ‘ graff,’ Pericles, 


v. 1. 60— 
‘The most just gods 
For every graff would send a caterpillar.’ 

But as vb. he has both ‘graff’ (with past ptep. 
‘oraft’) and ‘ graft’ (with past ptep. ‘ grafted’). 
Thus JJ Henry IV. v. iii. 3, ‘Nay you shall see 
mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we will eat a 
last yoats pippin of my own graflfing’; Rich. LT. 
1, iv. 101— 


‘Pray God the plants thou graft’st may never grow.’ 


In the Pr. Bk. of 1549 (Collect for 7th Sun. after 
Trinity, Keiling, p. 129) is the prayer ‘ Graff in our 
hearts the love of thy name’ : this runs through the 
edd. of 1552 and 1559, but in ed. 1604 is changed 
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into ‘graft.’ Again in the Com. Service (Keiling, 
. 228), ‘Grant. .. that the words which we have 
ieard this day with our outward ears, may through 
thy grace be so graffed inwardly in our hearts,’ 
continues through all the edd. till that of 1662, 
when it becomes ‘grafted.’ The word is rare in the 
Eng. versions. It oveurs as a var. reading in Wy- 
clif's NT of 1380 at 1 Ti 6" Then in Ro 117 Wye. 
(1388) has ‘art graflid among them’ as tr® of évexev- 
rploOns ev avrots (or rather of the Vulg. ‘insertus es 
in illis’), and at v.29 ‘the braunchis ben brokun, 
that y be praflid in.’ Tindale, however, tr? évev- 
Tplfw by ‘graff? in all its occurrences (Ro 11% 

bis, 240i.) * and he was followed by all the ver- 
sions except Coverdale. Tind. used ‘grafte’ and 
‘graffed’ as the past tense or past ptcp., and in 
this also he was strictly followed, except that 
Khem. (which tr¢ independently from the Vulg.) 
used ‘vraffed’ always, and was followed by AV. 
Cov. has ‘grafte’ in v.?’, which must be the ptep. 
of ‘graff but in all the remaining occurrences he 
uses the form ‘graft’ for the pres. tense and 
‘grafted’ for the past. RV uses ‘graft’ and 
‘ yvrafted’ throughout. 


The subject of grafting will be spoken of under Onive. We 
may illustrate it and the word here by quoting Gosson, Schoole 
of Abuse (Arber's ed. p. 63), ‘Though the Mariner have skill to 
EOvERIIS his vessel, it heth not in his cunning to caline the seas: 

hough the countriman know how to graffe an ympe [ingures, 
shoot, scion], his toile will not alter the taste of the Crab.’ 
Holland, Plinie, xvii. 14, ‘The first is to set the graffe or sion 
betweene the barke and the wood: for {n old time truly, men 
were afraid at first to cleave the stocke, but soon after they 
ventured to bore a hole into the verv heart of the wood: and 
then they set fast into the er et in the mids thereof, but one 
sion or graffe, for by this kind of grafting, impossible it was 
that the said pith should receive or bear any more.’ Evelyn 
Pomona, iii.—‘ Make choice of your graffs froin a constant and 
well-bearing branch. Asto the success of grafting, the main 
skill is, to joyn the inward part of the cion to the sappy part 
of the stock, closely, but not too forceably ; that being the best 
and inost infallible way, by which most of the quick and juicy 
ya are mutually united, especially toward the bottom.’ Bp. 
Tall (Worke, ii. 1) uses the form ‘ griffe’: ‘Elizabeth was just, 
as well as Zachary, that the fore-runner ofa Saviour might be 
holy on both sides: if the stock and the griffe be not both good, 
thore is much danger of the fruit.’ J. HASTINGS. 


GRANARY.—Sce GARNER. 


GRAPES. — See VINE. 
COcKLE. 


Wild Grapes. — See 


GRASS.—Four words are tr¢ grass in OT :—1. py 
yerek, xdwpés. This word sigmilies green or green- 
mess. Once it is tr® ‘grass’ (Nu 224); twice ‘green 
thing’ (Ex 10%, Is 155); thrice it is followed by 
other words, xyz (Ps 37°, Is 37°”) and ayy (Gn 1%), 
and in these cases it is used as an adj. signifying 
‘green.’ 

2. v¥n Adzir.—This word is from a root (unused 
in Ileb.) signifying to be green (Arab. khadira), 
from which is derived the noun khadrah, signify- 
ing primarily greenncss, secondarily purslain, 
cucumbers, melons, and the like. It is now used for 
vegetables or herbage in general. In OT Adzir is 
used once for dceks, LXX wpdoa (Nu 11’). Twice it 
is tr? ‘hay’ (Pr 27% RVm ‘prass,’ LXX xAwpds ; 
Ts 15° RV ‘grass,’ LXX xépros). In all the remain- 
ing passages in which it is used in both AV and 
RV it is tr? ‘prass.? LXX, however, renders it 
once (Is 357) by éravres, AV and RYm ‘a court’; 
twice (2 K 19% Ps 90°) by xAén; twice (1 K 18°, 
Job 8") by Bordyy; once (Is 377) by xébpros Enpds ; 
and in the ten other places where it occurs (Job 
405, Ps 37? 1035 10414 129% 1478, Is 40% 7 444 61%) by 
x opros. 

3. xva deshe’ (root uncertain; the vb. xv, JI 2%, 

in 1", is probably adenominative, Like hdziv, it is 
variously rendered in both KV and LXX. It is tr® 


* Besides this passage In Ro, the verb occurs in biblical Gr. 
only Wis 16!) in the sense of ‘prick’ (30 AVin and RV¥m, but 
RV ‘bite’). It comes from xzi»rpo, a goad. 


GRATE, GRATING 


four times ‘herb’ (2 K 1975, Is 664 LXX Bordyy; 
Ps 372 LXX yd, Is 37” where it is dropped out 
of the LXX); twice ‘tender herb’ (Dt 32? LXX 
dypworts, Job 387 RV ‘tender grass,’ marg. ‘ green- 
sward,’ LXX ydén); once ‘green’ as an adj. to 
pastures (Ps 23? LX X rémov x\dns); twice ‘tender 
grass’ (2S 234 LXX yddy, Pr 27% LXX wa); and 
four times ‘grass’ (Gn 17, Jer 145 LAX fordvyy, 
Job 6 LXX otra, Is 15° RV ‘tender grass,’ LXX 
x dpros). 

4. ayy ‘ésebh. This word (of uncertain root) 
is tr’ in ten places ‘herb’ or ‘herbs’ (Gn 11! 8 318, 
Pr 27%, Is 425 LXX xépros, Gn 25 LDXX ydwpéds, 
Ex 922 101215 L.XX fordvn, Ps 1044 LXX x67) ; 
and in eleven ‘grass’ (Dt 115 LXX xoprdcuara, 
Dt 323 RV herb, 2K 19%, Ps 72! 102%" 106%, 
Jer 148 RV herbage, Am 7? LXX xédpros; Job 5” 
LXX rapfdravov; Is 37%” left out by LAX alto- 
gether). 

Tt will appear from the above analysis— 

(«) That all the above terms are indefinite, 
applying to herbage in general. Peas” 

(2) It is improbable that the Hebrews discrimi- 
nated rigidly between the true grasscs, t.e. the 
modern botanical order Graminee (or even the 
croup of grass-like plants, including sedges and 
rushes), and other herbave. If they did, it does 
not appear from their nomenclature. The Arabic 
does not contain any such distinction. With all 
the general culture and knowledge of natural 
history of our age, grasses, in popular language, 
include some plants other than those of the order 
Gramine, as pepper-grass, Lepidium sativum, L.5 
orange-grass, Hypericum Sarothra, L., ete. 

(c) It is quite plain that neither the LXX nor 
our own translators have been at any pains to 
render these words always by the same Gr. or Eng. 
equivalent. Thus in Is 15° both v¥7 and xy7 are 
rendered xépros, the first being tr? AV day, RV 

rass, and the second AV grass, RV tender grass, 
th 1s 3727 vy¥n is rendered xdépros Enpés, AV and RV 
grass, while ayy and xy2 are left out in the LXX, 
and rendered in AV and RV respectively grass and 
herb. In Gn 1" ayy xya is rendered Borayny xéprov. 
The reader will detect numerous other illustrations 
of this point. Much as it is to be regretted that 
the translators, ancient and modern, have not 
rendered these words uniformly, we must accept 
the fact. The nearest we can approach to a 
specialization of the term is to regard ayy as refer- 
ring to Aerbage in general, including vegetables 
suitable for human food; Yy¥9 to grasses; xy to 
forage plants; and py to verdure. They might 
be then‘ rendered as follows; ‘éscbh=herbs, hdgir 
=prass, deshe’ = pasture grass or tender grass, and 
ycrek = green thing. 

Grasses are very numerous in Bible lands. In 
Pal. and Syria they are represented by 90 gencra 
and 243 species. T'ew of them grow in masses. 
Turf is almost unknown, With the exception of 
the cereals, none of the grasses are cultivated in 
this land. See HAy. 

In NT pvrass is always the tr” of xépros. But 
xépros is also tr® by blade (Mt 13%, Mk 478) and 
hay (1 Co 3"). In Mk, J.¢., the xAwpos xdpros is the 
first evidence of early spring (cf. Jn 6+"). 


G. E. Posr. 
GRASSHOPPER.—See LOCUST. 


GRATE, GRATING (1729). — Half-way up the 
altar of burnt-offering was attached a pes ecyas 
ledge—such, at least, is the now generally accepte 
interpretation of the obscure word 3579 (sx 27° 384), 
regarding which the author of the Priests’ Code 

ives us no further information—which appears to 
1ave run right round the altar. Underneath this 
projection was attached ‘a grating (AV grate) of 
network of brass’ (Ex 274 RV, 35° 38% 39°), 
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which completely covered the lower half of the 
altar. It was probably, as the etymology suggests 
(see Oxf. Heb. Lex. sub 122), a strong netting 
made of bronze (ny'n}) wire, with meshes sufficiently 
open to allow the sacrificial blood to be dashed 
against the lower part of the altar. For other 
conjectures regarding the nature and purpose of 
the mikbdr, see the art. TABERNACLE (section 
dealing with the Altar of Burnt-offering). 
A. RK. S. KENNEDY, 
GRATITUDE.—See THANKFULNESS. 


GRAVE.—The usual OT word tr ‘grave’ is 13) 
keber (also fem. form 127); and the usual NT word 
is pynuetov (With the occasional wvjua). See BURIAL, 
SEPULCHRE. But in AV Sindy she’6l is often so tr’, 
and gdys once (1 Co 15%), See HADES and SILEOL. 


GRAYVE.—In Sir 393 (and in the Ist Prologue) 
occurs the expression ‘ grave sentences’ as tr" of 
napoplar, RV ‘proverbs.’ The meaning of the adj. 
is ‘weighty,’ as in Knox, J/ist. 406, ‘Thus the 
Queen’s Majesty being informed of the truth by 
her said Advocate, sent again and stayed the said 
meeting, and sent to the Town a grave Letter’ ; 
aud Shaks. Macbeth, 11. 1. 21— 

‘We should have else desired your good advice, 
‘Which still hath been both grave and prosperous,’ 
In this use ‘grave’ is but one step removed from 
the lit. sense of ‘heavy’ (as Lat. gravis), which 
we find in Chapman, Homer's Odysseys, vili. 257— 
‘This said, with robe and all, he grasp’d a stone, 
A little graver than was ever thrown 
By these Phwacians in their wrastling rout. 
One step farther removed is the use of the word 
in NT as tr® of ceuvds, 1 Ti 3% "1, Tit 2?, applied to 
deacons, their wives, and aged men, in the sense of 
‘serious, Cf. T. Fuller, /foly and Profane State, 
iii. 19 (p. 202), ‘We is a gvod ‘Vime-server that 
complyes his manners to the severall ages of this 
life : pleasant in youth, without wantonnesse ; grave 
in old aye, without frowardnesse. Frost is as pro- 
per for winter, as flowers for spring. Gravity 
secomes the ancient; and a green Christmas is 
neither handsome nor healthfull.’ J. HASTINGS. 


GRAVE.—The verb to ‘grave’ is used in earlier 
versions in the sense of ‘dig,’ as Is 37% Cov. ‘ Yf 
there be no water, I wil grave and drynke’ (EV ‘I 
have digged, and drunk water’). But the only 
meaning in EV is ‘carve,’ modern ‘engrave.’ So 
Tindale has the word in Gn 4” ©Tubalcain a 
worker in metall and a father of all that grave 
in brasse and yeron’; and in Ex 398 ‘And they 
wrought onix stones cloused in ouches of golde and 
graved as sygnettes are graven witli the names of 
the children of Israel.’ He also has ‘stonezraver’ 
Ex 2811 (EV ‘engraver in stone’), and ‘graver’ as 
the tool, 324 (EV ‘graving tool’). For Graven 
Image see IDOLATRY, IMAGE. J. HASTINGS. 


GRAVEL.—Wyclif used ‘gravel’ asa synonym 
for ‘sand.’ Thus Gn 22"7 ‘1 shal multiply thi seed 
as sterris of hevene, and as pravel that is in the 
brenk of the see’; Mt 7% ‘And every man that 
herith these my wordis, and doth hem nat, is liche 
.to a man fool, that hath bildid his lous on gravel, 
or soond’; Ac 274! ‘And whanne we felden into a 
pate of gravel gon al aboute with the see, thei 

nurtliden the schipp.’ * 

In the last passage Rhem. has ‘And when we were fallen 
into a place betwene two seas, they graveled the ship.’ This 
use of gravel ’ asa verb led to the fig. phrase ‘ to gravel one,’ 
that Is, ‘bring one to a standstill in argument,’ a phrase used 


by Thomas Fuller in Holy and Profane State, ii. 4 (p. 68) 
*When Eunomius the Heretick vaunted that he knew God anc 


* Wyc. even uses ‘gravel’ in the plu., Dt 3319 (1380) ‘hid 
tresours of gravels’ (after Vulg. ‘thesauros absconditos aren- 
arum’), Dou. ‘sandes.’ 


his divinity, 8S. Basil gravells him in 21 questions about the 
body of an ant or pismire: so dark is man’s undorstanding.’ 

In AV also there is practically no distinction 
between ‘ gravel >and ‘sand,’ unless it is made by 
the addition of ‘stones.’ The word occurs (1) 
Is 48!8 ‘Thy seed also had been as the sand, and 
the offspring of thy bowels like the gravel thereof’ 
(vpiyo;, RV ‘like the grains thereof,’ after LXX, 
Jerome, Targ., Ewald, Del., Orelli, and others ; 
but RVm ‘hike that of the bowels thereof’ (refer- 
ring to the fish], after Ges., Hitzig, Knobel, Keil, 
Nivelsbach, and others (Cheyne, ‘as the entrails 
thereof’). The word, which occurs only here, is of 
uncertain derivation and meaning); (2) Pr 20” 
‘Bread of deceit is sweet to a man; but afterwards 
his mouth shall be filled with gravel,’ and (3) La 
316 «He hath also broken my teeth with gravel 
stones’ (both yys, from [psn] to divide, therefore 
“broken small’); (4) Sir 18! ‘Asa drop of water 
unto the sen, and a gravelstone in comparison of the 
sand’ (Widos, RV ‘a pebble’). J. HASTINGS. 


GRAY.—The erene ‘gray’ occurs only in refer- 
ence to hair, and is the tr" either of ay sfbh, to 
be gray-headed (1 8 127, Job 15”), or of ny 
sébhah, hoariness, old ave (Gn 428 44% 41, Dt 32%, 
Ps 718, Pr 20%, Hos 7%). RV prefers ‘hoary’ in’ 
Pr 20”, 

The word has been spelt both ‘gray’ and ‘grey’ from earliest 
times. Shaks. has in Zamilet (1, ii. 199), ‘The satirical raee 
says here that old men have grey beards,’ but in Lear (11. ii. 72), 
‘Spare my gray beard, you wagtail?’?’ In AV 1611 the spelling 


is uniformly ‘gray,’ but in Ps 7113, Pr 202 the word is usually 
spelt ‘ grey’ in modern editions. 


GREAT SEA (520 o:p) Nu 34%7, Jos 15'* 47, Ezk 
471% 20 48%), called also jiapxa op the hinder, 4.e. 
western sea, Dt 11™ 342, Zee 148, J] 2”; omos oh 
Sea of the Philistines, Ex 23°); on The Sca, Gn 49", 
Nu 137 34°, Dt l’ ete. Lat. Mare Internum.* 

The Mediterranean was essentially the ‘Great 
Sea’ and ‘Hinder Sea’ to the writers of tie Bible; 
being the western boundary of the Holy Land, 
beyond which their geographical knowledge did 
not far extend. Maritime adventure and com- 
merce was not the direction in which Israelitish 
ambition extended, except perhaps for a short 
period during the reign of Solomon; and although ° 
the lands allotted to the tribes of J udah, Dan, 
Kphraim, Manasseh, Zebulun, and Asher touched 
the coast of the Mediterranean at various points, 
the waters of the Great Sea were seldom traversed 
by their ships. This was due to several causes: 
first, the history of the Israelites previous to the 
Exodus was essentially of an inland character ; 
secondly, during and after the invasion of Palestine 
their efforts were too much directed towards dis- 
possessing the inhabitants and retaining their hold 
on the countries they had conquered, to give them 
time and opportunity for extending their sway 
beyond the coast; thirdly, the absence of natural 
conunodious harbours on the Meditcrranean sea- 
board ; and lastly, the presence of the Phceenicians 
on the north, and of the Philistines on the south, 
along the coast-line. These nations, especially 
the former, had command of the sea, and rendered 
adventure in that direction either useless or im- 
practicable to the children of Israel. From a 
period as far back as the Exodus the Phornician 
settlers had established themselves at various 
points along the coast, and in course of time formed 
a confederation, essentially maritime, extending 
from beyond the Orontes on the north to Joppa 
(Japho) on the south, a length of 300 nel 
miles.¢ To the south of Joppa the country of the 
Philistines commenced and extended to ‘ the River 


*It is intended to treat this subject only in so far as it \e 
connected with biblical history. 
{ Rawlinson, History of Phoentcia, 1889, p 84. 
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of Egypt,’* thus eflectually excluding the Israelites 
from tlie command of the sea. The only port, in 
fact, to which in the time of the monarchy this 
nation had full access scems to have been ones: 
which, from its position as the nearest to Jerusalem, 
became the chief centre of the import and export 
trade. Thither in the time of Solomon the timber 
required for the construction of the temple and the 
royal palace, which had been cut in the Lebanon, 
was transported ; and thither, doubtless, were con- 
veyed the wheat, the barley, the oil, and the wine, 
which the Phcenicians received in exchange for 
their firs and cedars (2 Ch 21), In the time of 
the Maccabees, however, this port became the 
property of the Jews (1 Mac 10”). Another port, 
Acco,—now known as Aere,- situated on the 
northern shore of the bay of that name, was 
assigned to Zebulun (‘a haven of ships,’ Gn 49!), 
but it is doubtful if it was ever occupied by that 
tribe for any considerable time. It is the best 
natural roadstead on the Syrian coast, and was 
conquered and retained by dis Assyrians in their 
wars with Palestine and Keypt. In later times it 
pared an important part in the wars of the 
Yrusades, and has become celebrated in recent 
times for its successful resistance to Napoleon, 
when held by a Turkish garrison and supported by 
a British fleet under the command of daira Sir 
Sidney Smith (1799), The port under the name of 
Ptolemais is mentioned as having been visited by 
St. Paul on his third missionary journey (Ac 21%). 

Mediterrancan Coast.—¥ rom the Bay of Isken. 
derun on the north to el-Arish on the south, a 
distance of 450 miles, the coast of the Levant (the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean) is remarkabl 
straight, with few deep bays or prominent head- 
lands. All along the Syrian coast as far as Beirat, 
the land rises with a rocky and bold front from the 
waters. At Acre the coast recedes and the land 
cently slopes upwards along the banks of the 

ishon, forming the plain of Esdraelon. South of 
this valley, the long ridge of Mount Carmel pro- 
trudes into the waters and terminates in a bold 
headland ; and from its southern slopes the Vale of 
Sharon gradually expands in breadth and ulti- 
mately merges into that of Philistia; and the 
coast-line follows an almost unbroken semicircular 
curve towards the Delta of the Nile. 

Sandhills. —Whien the early settlers, coming from 
the head of the Persian Gulf to the shores of the 
Mediterranean (about B.C. 1500), first surveyed its 
blue waters they beheld groves of palms lining the 
coast, in consequence of which the Greeks called 
the land ‘ Phoenicia.’ + These palms have long since 
disappeared, and their place is generally occupied 
by cnormous banks of sand gradually moving 
inwards from the coast as they are impelled by 
the westerly winds. Most of the ancient coast 
towns, both of Phoenicia and Philistia, are buried to 
@ greater or less extent beneath these sandhills, 
which, when not prevented by artificial means, are 
still moving inland, and have become a source of 
danger and loss to the inhabitants. These sandhills, 
according to Sir H. Kitchener, cover a large tract 
of country between southern Philistia and Ismailia. 

New Testament Notices.—Once in the history of 
our Lord did He with His disciples visit the coast 
of the Great Sea; this was on the memorable occa- 
sion when, endeavouring to obtain a brief period 
of repose, He visited the borders of Tyre and 

assed through (#\Gev da XcdSvos) Sidon,t and per- 
ormed a miracle of healing on a Gentile, the 
daughter of a Syro-phonician woman. But in 

* Wady el-Arish; for an account of this valley, see Hull, 
Mount Seir, Sinai, and W. Palestine, Appendix by Kitchener, 
220 ols ; 

t Phenix dactylifera, the date pata. ; ; 
ot 152, Mk 7%, On this visit see Farrar, Life of Christ, 


the missionary journeys of St. Paul, and especially 
in the incidents connected with his final voyage to 
Rome (Ac 27, 28), we are brought into contact 
with numerous seaports, headlands, islands, and 
bays, commoncing with Casarea on the coast of 
Phoonicia and terminating with the port of Puteoli 
(Puzzuoli) on the western coast of Italy. In 
following the narrative of this voyage we can 
trace its course from pvint to point on the map, 
und we gain some insivht into the dangers of 
navigation at a time when the mariner’s compass 
was unknown, when nautical charts were rude, or 
were perhaps unused by the commanders of ships, 
and when ‘Nie heavenly bodies alone were guides to 
the ship’s course when out of sight of land. [For 
the description of St. Panul’s voyages in the Medi- 
terranean, consult Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St. Paul?, 1856; the works on St. Paul’s Life, as 
Conybeare and Howson, Lewin, Farrar, Stalker, 
Iverach ; the Commentaries on the Acts ; Ramsay, 
St. Paul the Traveller; and the various Bible 
Appendixes, ‘Aids’ (Qucen’s Printers), ‘ Helps’ 
(Oxford), ‘Companion’ (Cambridge), ‘Manual’ 
(Collins). KE. Huu. 


GREAT SYNAGOGUE.—Sce SYNAGOGUE (THE 
GREAT). 


GREAVES (1 S 178) in the phrase nyn} noyp miz- 
hath néhésheth, ‘greave of bronze’? The singular 
rendering is perhaps to be preferred (not so Wellh, 
and Driver, 12 loco). The Roman legionary in later 
times wore one greave, and that on his right leg. 
Cf. passage quoted froin Polybius (¢) under ARMOUR. 

W. E. BARNES. 

GRECIANS, GREEKS.—Both these terms are 
used indifferently in AV of O! Apoer. to designate 
persons of Gr. extraction (1 Mac 12° 6? 8%, 2 Mac 
48 ete.). In Jl 3° AV has ‘Grecians,’ RV and 
AVm ‘sons of the Grecians,’ as the tr. of D7 *33. 
This is the only passage in OT where either 
Grecians or Grecks are named, although Greece 
(under the name JAVAN, which see) is several times 
mentioned (Dn 8?! 10° 114, Zee 9), In NT the 
linguistic usage of EV makes a distinction between 
the terms Greeks and Grecians. Greeks uniformly 
represents the word "EAAyves, which may denote 
persons of Gr. descent in the narrowest sense (Ac 
16’ 184, Ro 1"4), or may be a general designation 
for all who are not of Jewish extraction (Jn 12”, 
Ro 1'6 10", Gal 3°35.) See GENTILES). It is remark- 
able that in Is 9 even onyda (Philistines) is repro- 
duced in LAX by“Ednves. Grecians, on the other 
hand (Ac 6! 9"), is AV tr. of "EAAnmoral (see fol- 
lowing art.), which means Gr.-speaking Jews (RV 
Grecian Jews). An interesting question is that of 
the correct reading of Ac 11° Were those to 
whom the men of Cyprus and Cyrene preached, 
Grecians or Greeks? in other words, were they 
Jows or Gentiles? The weight of MS authority 
is in favour of "EXAnnords (the reading in TR, and 
adopted in AV and RVm), which has the support 
of B and indirectly of x* (evayyedcords) D? Land 
almost all cursives. Jt is retained in the text 
of WH. Internal evidence, on the other hand 
(see, however, WH’s Introd. to Gr. NT, App. 93 f.), 
is generally supposed to necessitate the reading 
EAAnvas which is found in &? A D, and is accepted 
by Serivener, Lachm. Tisch. Trey. and text of RY 
(see Scrivener’s Introd. to Crit. of N74, ui. 370 £.), 

J. A. SELBIE, 

GREECE, HELLENISM.—The names Greek and 
Greece do not occur in the Gr. or Heb. Bible, 
being designations under which the Jéalian races 
came to know Hellas and its inhabitants. In Gn 10? 
Javan (‘Iwiav) is correctly used to denote the Gr. 
stock in general. So in AMsch. Pers. 178, 563 the 
Persian interlocutors speak of Greeks as the Idones, 
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The old Armenians used the same word; and at a 
very remote date the Yevana are mentioned in the 
ancient Egyptian epic of Ramses Il. among the 
allies of the Llittites. 

As early as the 7th cent. B.C. the names Hellas 
and [ellenes were used by the Greeks to distinguish 
themselves from the Barbari. And the same are 
used in the LXX (J1 3%, Is 66, Ezk 27, Zee 9}) 
and in NT. 

It has been lately conjectured on archeological 
grounds that the Piitistines were the same race 
with the Pelasgians, who built the pre-historic city 
of Mycenw, and used the primitive alphabet dis- 
covered recently by Mr. Arthur Evans in Crete 
and the Peloponnese. If this be so, the Jews from 
their first entry into Canaan were in conflict with 
the forerunners of the historical Greeks. ‘ ‘That 
among the various elements,’ Bay Mr. Evans, ‘ from 
the A¢gean coastlands, who took part in the Philis- 
tine confederation, men of Greek stock may alread 
have found a place as early as the 12th or 11th 
ecnt. B.C. can at least no longer be regarded as an 
improbable hypothesis. Itis, perhaps, not without 
some actual warrant in fact that in the LXX of 
Is 9!2 the Philistines themselves are translated by 
“FAAnves.”* Renan (List. of People of Israel, Eng. 
tr. it. 15) adopts the same view. 

However this may be, the hist. relations of Jews 
with Greeks begin mainly about the age of Alex- 
ander of Macedon, and as the result of his con- 
quests. Ile, and the Diadochi kings who succeeded 
him, deliberately sct about the Hellenization of 
Asia, Syria, and Egypt. Tf Alexander did not 
found all the 70 new cities in Asia ascribed to 
him by Plutarch, he was at least the founder of 
Alexandria. 

But the bloom of Gr. civilization could not be 
transferred to Asia and Egypt, for it had passed 
away. The old independent city life was crushed, 
partly by the previous internecine conflicts of the 
Greeks, partly by the all-engulfing conquests of 
Philip and Alexander, Under the Diadochi, who 
became despots of an Oriental type, there was 
none of the old Gr. freedum. The new Gr. 
settlers themselves, brought into close contact with 
Asiaties, became half orientalized. Something of 
the old subtlety in speculation remained, some- 
thing of the plastic skill of the older art. But the 
combined strength, simplicity, and lovely sym- 
metry of Gr. genius was lost. Moral phi oeupay 
alone, in the hands of the Stoies, remained a 
vigorous activity; but now that the free state 
was a thing of the past, it was rather the life and 
duties of the individual than the collective life and 
needs of the organized community that formed the 
matter for criticism and theory. 

Alexander and his successors invited the Jews 
to join in this work of colonization, and they re- 
sponded freely. In Egypt, indeed, there were 
already Jews serving in the army of Psamumiti- 
chus I. as early as B.C. 650; and under Jeremiah 
went many others. But of these was left a mere 
remnant, when, on the occasion of the foundation 
of Alexandria, a fresh mass of Jewish colonists 
was introduced. Ifere they had an ethnarch of 
their own, and privileges from the first; and they 
increased so much that Philo (in Flac. ii. 523) 
befure A.D. 40 estimated their number at a million. 
From Egypt they spread westward, and already, in 
Sulla’s time, were an important class in Cyrene. 
In the East the bulk of the Jewish race still re- 
mained, of course, in the old lands of the Captivity, 
beyond the Euphrates, there contracting Persian 
and Assyrian beliefs and culture rather than Greek. 
But in the Gr. cities of Syria they were, from the 


* See art. on ‘ Primitive Pictographs and Script from Crete and 


the Peloponnese’ in Journ. of Lellenic Studies, vol. xiv. pt. 2, 
1894, p. 369. 
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time of the Diadochi, very numerous. In Damascus 
Jos. (BJ Vit. viii. 7) says there were 18,000 slain 
in the war of A.D. 66-70 alone. Antioch was full 
of them, as were all the coast cities, from Sidon 
southwards. In Asia Minor, as early as the 
middle of the 4th cent. u.c., Aristotle met an 
educated Jew who was Greek not only in speech, 
but in spirit (Jos. c. Ap. i. 22). In Phrygia and 
Lydia, Antiochus the Great planted 2000 families 
of. Mesopotamian Jews (Jos. Ant. XIL, ili. 4)—a 

roof that it was not from the small district of 

udea alone and from the remnant restored by 
Cyrus that the new Jewish colonists were drawn 
by the Seleucid kings. However, since Ptol. Lagos 
transferred 100,000 from Judiva to Egypt (Aristeze 
Epist.), there must have been a great surplus of 
population in the Holy Land itself at the begin- 
ning of the 3rd cent. B.c. Philo (de Legat. ii. 587) 
has preserved a letter of Herod Agrippa to Caligula, 
testifying to the extent of the Greek diaspora in 
the year A.D. 38. ‘Jerusalem,’ wrote Agrippa, ‘is 
the capital city, not of a single country, but of 
most, because of its colonies in Egypt, Phoanicia, 
Syria in general, and Hollow Syria, as also in 
Pamphylia, Cilicia, most districts of Asia (Minor), 
as fur as Bithynia and the extreme parts of 
Pontus.’ In the sume way, he continues, Europe 
was full of Jews: Thessa > Bootia, Macedonia, 
fEtolia, Attica, Argos, Corinth, the best and 
larger part of Peloponnese. And not the main- 
land only. For Kuboa, Cyprus, Crete, and the 
islands generally, were full of Jews. 

Many of these Jewish colonists adopted Gr. 
speech, habits, and culture. They wrote and 
thought in Greek. They read the Gr. poets and 
orators; admired and were spectators of Gr. plays ; 
joined Gr, philosophic sects, Pythagorman, Peri- 
patetic, Stoic or Epicurean. On the other hand, dis- 
tinctively Jewish sects, like that of the Alexandrian 
Therapeutie, ramified, according to Philo (ii. 474), 
in many parts of the inhabited world, esp. in 
Greece. Of the interpenctration of the Jewish by 
the Hellenic genius lich resulted, we have left in 
religious literature three great monuments, the 
LXX, the NT, and the works of Philo; not to 
mention numerous extra-canonical apocrypha, some 
originally written in Aram. or Heb., but mostly 
surviving in a Gr. form alone. Foremost among 
the latter in religious interest are the surviving 
fragments of /noch and the Jewish Sibylline poems, 

The copious works of Philo have probably sur- 
vived by mere accident; but that they are a mere 
remnant of a larger Jewish-Gr. literature is evident 
from the anonymous references to other writers 
with which his pages abound, Christian writers, 
especially Eusebius, have preserved the names of, 
as well as extracts from, several Llellenistic writers 
of early date: e.g. of a Philo who wrote an epic 
on Jerus., of a poet Theodvutus, and of Ezekiel who 
wrote a drama about Moses. Among the philoso- 
phie writers Aristobulus is remarkable as the first 
to use, so far as we know, the allegorical method 
of expounding the Mosaic law, about B.c. 170-150. 

These writers were Alexandrine, but there are 
many more Gr. authors who were probably Pal. 
Jews or even Samaritans. Among these, Alex. 
Polyhistor (B.C. 80-40) has preserved to us in his 
works, as cited by Eusebius, fragments of the 
chronicler Demetrius (B.C. 222-205), of Eupolemus 
(n.C. 158-157), and Artapanus, Aristeas, and Cleo- 
demus, all four Jewish historians. Jason of 
Cyrene (c. B.C. 160) wrote a history of the Macca- 
bean wars, of which 2 Mac is an abridgment made 
before Philo’s age. The Wisdom of Sol. was prob- 
ably written in Alexandria before Philo’s day. 
Numenius and Longinus, in the 2nd and 3rd cents. 
A.D., wrote to some extent under Jewish influence, 


' but were not Jews. 
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It is of peculiar interest to know how far Hellen- 
ism had, in the 300 years preceding Jesus of 
Nazareth, invaded Judm@a itself. The circumstance 
that the strictly Jewish csturran of Judea, 
Galilee, and Perwa was wedged in between large 
and affluent Gr. cities on the E. and W., would in 
itself suggest considerable inroads of Hellenism. 
Nor must it be forgotten that at least at every pass- 
over thousands of Gr.-speaking Jews were present 
in Jerus., and that many of them were domiciled 
there, as is clear from their having synagogues. 

In Ac 2° we read that on the aay of Pentecost 
there were present in Jerus. Jews not merely from 
Parthia, Media, Elam, and Mesopotamia, but from 
Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, campy 
Egypt, Libya about Cyrene; also sojourners from 
Rome, Cretans, and Arabians. Not all of these 
would speak Gr., but many the vernaculars of their 
districts. But the enumeration shows how poly- 

lota multitude was to be met with in Jerus. on an 

east day. ‘There is no reason to doubt the tradi- 
tion that the bilingual Jewish doctors who, per- 
haps, by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, translated 
the Law and the Prophets some time early in the 
3rd_cent. B.c., were sent from Jerus. itself by the 
high priest Eleasar. For the Jews of Jerus. made, 
as early as B.C. 300, alliance with eee which 
was renewed a century and a half later (1 Mac 
1Q7. 819-22, Gf, 14187) They also made treaties 
with Gr. cities in Asia; and under the Seleucids, 
prior to the Maccab. revolt, rapid strides had been 
made towards their Hellenization. Nor was this 
revolt directed against the Gr. lanvuage, philoso- 
phy, and architecture; but was rather excited b 
the despotic attempt of Antiochus to enforce idol- 
atry. Rill it is probable that the success of the 
revolt was a check to Hellenizing influences, and 
stimulated the use, not, indeed, of Hebrew, which 
was already a dead language, and unintelligible to 
the masses, but of the local Aramaic. If the re- 
turned Jews of an earlier generation had not been 
so gratuitously intolerant of their old Samaritan co- 
religionists, there would have been a more compact 
mass of Sem.-speaking people to oppose the inroads 
of Gr. language and siavite As it was, the very 
metropolis of Galilee was a, Gr. city. 

Whatever reaction against Hellenism the Maccab. 
uprising may have called into being, it is yet cer- 
tain that Judea contained during the Ist cent. 
B.C. a powerful minority of Gr. Jews. The rulers, 
even of the patriotic Hasmonzan house, bore Gr. 
names, and the entire influence of the Idumman 
usurpers, Herod and Archelaus, who succeeded, 
was cast on the side of Hellenism. The temple of 
Herod was a Gr. building; so were all the other 
monuments and tombs of that epoch. There was 
a Gr. circus and hippodrome in Jerus., and Herod 
was surrounded by Gr. philosophers and writers. 

The NT itself ee witness to the strength of 
the Gr. element in the very cradle of the new 
religion. Of the apostolic writings there is not a 
single one—with the dubious exception of the Heb. 
Matthew—which was not from the first written in 
Gr.; and the Gr. style of Paul, of Peter, of Jude, 
of James, and of the authors of the two Gospels 
which claim apost. authorship, is not the style of 
writers who were tyros or late learners, but of men 
who had read and spoken Greek from childhood. 
They were certainly bilingual Jews; and if it is 
probable that Jesus habitually taught in Aram., 
it is not less probable that He, like most of His 
disciples, knew Greek. Philip, who certainly 
spoke Gr. (Jn 12", Ac 8%), besides having a Gr. 
name, came from Bethsaida Julias, a grecized 
town; whence also came another apostle with a 
Gr. name, Andrew, and Peter himself (Jn 1). 
We hear of believing Greeks (not Gr. Jews) in the 
entourage of Jesus (Jn 127!) ; and the cry of anguish, 
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Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani, could only have been 
inisunderstood by a Gr.-speaking crowd. How 
strong was the Vietloniie party in the Church 
from the first, is clear from the fact that it was 
their grievances which led to the appointment of 
the seven, all of whom bore Gr. names, while one, 
at least, was a proselyte of Antioch (Ac 6°). The 
mention of the widows of the Hellenists proves 
that this party in the earliest Church was com- 
posed of settled residents in Jerus., and not of 
mere birds of passage, like the Libyan, Cyrenian, 
Alexandrine, Cilician, and Asiatic Jews mentioned 
in the same context. Stephen, who argued with 
all these, and was also one of the new deacons, 
must have talked Greek to them ; and his speech, 
which is full of LXX citations, was no doubt 
delivered in Greek. Later on, in Ac 21*, St. 
Paul, indeed, addresses the mob in Jerus. in the 
Heb. dialect, that is, in Aramaic. But that is far 
from warranting Schiirer’s inference (//JP 1. 1. 
48), that thismob knew no Greek. For the context 
(Ac 22?) proves that St. Paul did so only to con- 
ciliate them, and therefore as an exception. It 
is clear that they did not expect it, and were 
surprised to hear him whom they had just accused 
of introducing a Gr. into the temple, address them 
freely in Aramaic. ‘They expected him to speak to 
them in the same Gr. tongue in which he had been 
conversing with the chief captain. And it is 
noticeable that on this occasion, as at Stephen’s 
martyrdom, it was Gr.-speaking Jews (of Asia, 
Ae 2177) who had stirred up ill-feeling against the 
followers of the new Messiah. 

Many other facts point to the diffusion of a 
knowledge of Greek in Judwa. The coins of the 
Hasmonm@an epoch bore Greek as well as Aram. 
legends; those of the Herodean dynasty and of the 
Romans, Greek alone. The Mishna, which repre- 
sents the Judea of that age, is full of Gr. loan- 
words, even for the commonest objects of life.* 
In the temple the notices warning Gentiles off from 
the inner precincts were in Gr. and Latin. It is 
probable even that the poorand panies in the cities 
of Judwa were more tamiliar with Gr. than were 
the rich Sadducees or the legalistic Pharisees. 
Thus Jos. at the end of his work (Ant. XX. xi. 2) 
writes as follows: ‘With Gr, letters I was care- 
ful to acquire an adequate grammatical acquaint- 
ance; though my country’s custom was an obstacle 
to my talking Gr. accurately. For with us they 
do not approve of those who learn thoroughly the 
language of many races, because they esteem this 
accomplishment as one common, not only to the 
inferior class of free men, but to such servants as 
care to learn. ‘They allow real wisdom to belon 
only to those who clearly understand the law an 
can interpret the meaning of the Holy Scripture.’ 
From the above it is clear that though the Jewish 
aristocracy disdained to talk Gr., they did not 
equally disdain to read and write it; and that a 
command of the spoken idiom looked at askance 
by Pharisees, scribes, and Sadducees, was yet 
diffused among the humbler classes. It was just 
of these Rambler people, the ‘am-hddrez, who 
knew not the law (Jn 7%), but who could often 
talk Gr., that the teaching of Jesus took hold. 
They composed the earliest Church, and were the 
lost sheep of the House of Israel. 

The crushing reverses which the Jews ex- 
perienced at the hands of the Rom. power from 
70 till 150 A.D., first in Judea and later in Cyprus, 
Alexandria, Cyrene, and elsewhere, drove the race 
in upon itself and soon established a prejudice 
against any Jewish books not written in Hebrew. 
A little before A.p. 70, when the final agony was 
at hand, it was forbidden by the Rabbis to Jewish 
fathers to have their sons any more instructed in 

* See Schtirer, HJ P, as above, § 22. 
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Greek, * which proves that till then ithad been a com- 
inon practice. The writing of divorcement might, 
according to the Mishna, be in Greek (Guttin, ix. 8) ; 
and the LXX was recognized by official Judaism 
(Megilla, i, 8). In spite of the prejudice aroused 
against Gr. by the events of A.D. 70, two or three 
new Gr. translations of OT were made for the use 
of Gr. Jews in the hundred years which ensued. 
But the prejudice continued to grow, and the 
cruelties perpetrated upon Jews by the Christians, 
so soon as,they got the upper hand, must have in- 
tensified it. And the result is seen to-day in the 
circumstance that of all the voluminous Jewish- 
Greek literature which once existed, nothing sur- 


vives except what the Christian Church has kept. ’ 


No doubt the vigilant censorship of the Cath. 

Church is, in part, responsible for this deprivation, 

which we of to-day foal so keenly. lor the fanati- 

cism which destroyed all heretical works so-called 

was not likely to spare Jewish books. Still, the pre- 

judices of the Jews themselves must be largely to 
lame. 

The tendencies and characteristics of Greek 
Judaism will be further dealt with under the 
articles ISRAEL and RELIGION. 

It is enough here to point out that the Gr. Jews 
were not alien, as is often supposed, from the 
Messianic hope. The Jewish Sib {tine poems know 
of it; and Philo, in spite of all his Hel. training, 
held it with intense fervour, as is clear to any one 
who will read his two tracts de Praeemiis et Poenis 
and de Hasecrationibus. 

The relations of the Jews to their Gr. fellow- 
townsinen were invariably hostile on both sides. 
They were constantly ready to massacre each 
other. This hatred was due to the fact that in 
each city the Jews formed a community apart, 
often under archons or ethnarchs, or an assembly 
of their own. ‘They could join in no heathen 
festivals, nor eat any meats, nor even use oil for 
anointing which they had not themselves prepared. 
How much the Gentiles resented this Jewish ex- 
clusiveness is clear from hints in Juvenal, Tacitus, 
and other ancient writers. ‘The Jews, in fact, held 
the same position in a pagan community as do the 
Mohammedans of India among the Hindoos who 
surround them. Add to this that the Gr. Jews 
lost no opportunity of making converts among 
the pagans, and were especially successful in 
winning over the women. These converts were, of 
course, obliged to cut themselves adrift from their 
old friends and families—a circumstance which 
intensified the hatred of the Greeks for a religion 
and race at once exclusiveand usurping. ‘The pro- 
payandism of the Christians had from the first the 
same result. The new religion, like the old, 
spread among Gentiles at the expense of family 
ties and affections; and on their ruin ultimately 
consecrated the principles and edifice of monasti- 
cism. In the Jewish sects of Essenes and Thera- 
peut, esp. of the latter, we may trace similar 
results arising out of similar conditions within Gr. 
Judaism iteell The Rom. Government, however, 
always recognized Judaism as the religion of a 
race, and therefore as something respectable and 
deserving of protection from Gentile assaults. 
For Christianity, which was not a national cult, 
and for that reason a more rapid solvent of family 
and citizen ties, the Government had less solicitude ; 
and was less anxious, as a rule, to protect it from 
the storms of popular hatred which it everywhere 
excited. For further information on such points, 
see art. on PROSELYTE ; and on the whole subject of 
Greek Judaism, sce Schiirer, JP (esp. U.i. 11-51, 
and I. iii. 156-381), before each chapter of which is 
given an array of the chief authorities on every 
part of the subject. ¥. C. CONYBEARE. 

* Talmud, Sota, ix. 14. 
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GREEK LANGUAGE.—See LANGUAGE, 


GREEK YERSIONS. — See SEPTUAGINT and 
VERSIONS. 


GREEN.—Sce CoLours (vol. i. p. 4574). 


GREET, GREETING.—In OT ‘greet’ occurs 
only once, 18 25° ‘Go to Nabal, and greet him 
in my name’ (o%9~> nya OEP lit., as AVm, 
‘and ask him in my name of peace’), The AV 
is from Wye. 1388 (through Bish.); the 1382 
ed. has ‘salute,’ which is the word in Cov. 
and Dou.; Gen. ‘aske him in my name how he 
doeth.’ 

In Apoer, the usual Gr. formula of salutation, 
xalpew, is trt ‘ greeting” in 1 Es 6’, Ad. Est 16', 
1 Mac 127 157-78. and ‘sendeth’ or ‘send greet- 
ing’ in 1 Es 8%, 1 Mac 10% 1183 1335 14°, 2 Mac 
1118. 22.27. 34, VV omits ‘sendeth’ or ‘send.’ In 
2 Mac 1? yalpew Kal vyalvery is tro ‘sent (RV send) 
greeting, aad health.’ In Sir 6° we have ‘a fair- 
speaking tongue will increase kind greetings’ 
(edrpooyyopa, RV ‘ courtesies’). 

As a simple formula of salutation yalper occurs 
but thrice in NT, Ac 15% AV ‘The apostles and 
elders and brethren send greeting unto the brethren 
which are of the Gentiles,’ RV omits ‘send’; 237 
AV ‘Claudias Lysias unto the most excellent 
governor Felix sendcth greeting,’ RV omits 
‘sendeth’; Ja 1} AV ‘James... to the twelve 
tribes which are scattered abroad, greeting,’ RVm 
‘wisheth oye And in 2Jn 1) Névew yalpecy, 
which in AV is tr¢ ‘bid one God speed,’ is in 
RV rendered ‘give one vreeting.’ But the most 
frequent use of ‘greet’ in AV is as a variation 
for ‘salute’ in the rendering of domdfouae (Ro 
16%. 5. 6 811, 1 Co 16%, 2 Co 13%, Ph 41, Col 414, 1 Th 
5, 2Ti 47, Tit 33, 1P 54, 2Jn 3Jn¥), 
Klsewhere, with two exceptions, this verb is tr@ 
‘salute’; and there is little donbt that the Re- 
visers have done wisely in giving ‘salute’ also 
in the passages where AV has ‘greet.’ For the 
unwary reader is sure to imagine a difference 
of Greek and of meaning when he finds, e.g. in 
Ph 47 ‘Salute every saint in Christ Jesus. The 
brethren which are with me greet you’; or in 
3 Jn '* ‘Our friends salute thee. Greet the friends 
by name.’ 


The two exceptions ore (1) Ac 20! dowaecuevos iZ4A08 ropsdF vai 
fedd., wopstscbces} sis tay Maxsdoviav, AV ‘embraced them and 
departed for to go into Macedonia,’ RV ‘took leave of them and 
departed,’ Rainsay ‘bade thein farewell’; (2) Me 1118 @aae 
woppwliy avras idoverss, xeei reieGivre [edd. omit x. +.), xa) dervaca- 
tvs; AV ‘but having seen them (the promises) afar off, and 
were persuaded of them, and embraced them’; RV ‘but having 
seen them and greeted them fe afar,’ which Schaff (Com- 
pani to Gr. Test, and Bng. Version, 1883, p. 464 i 
his ‘Select List of Improved Teeadings.” ba yaaioes 


In like manner the subst. doracyds is tr’ ‘ creet- 
ing’ in Mt 237, Lk 11208, and elsewhere (Mk 1238 
Lk 12-41 4,1 Co 164, Col 4! 2 Th 3”) ‘salutation. 
RV gives ‘salutation’ everywhere. 

J. HASTINGS. 

GREYHOUND (o:n) WN) zarzir mothnayim, Pr 
305!),—These Heb. words signify ‘one girt in the 
loins’ (AV and RV ‘greyhound,’ AVm ‘horse,’ 
RVm ‘ war-horse’), Some have supposed that the 
intention is to describe a wrestler, owing to his 
commanding figure. The LXX has ‘a cock walk- 
ing proudly among the hens’ (see Oxf. Hed. 
Lex. §.v.). G. E. Post, 


GRIEF.—Grief comes from Lat. gravis, heavy, 
sad, through Fr. grief or gref. And although it 
is now used to denote mental anguish only, it 
formerly covered bodily pain as well. In its use 
(as in some of the Heb. or Gr. words of which it is 
the tr" in AV) the distinction between bodily and 
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mental pain isnot verysharp. Still, its application 
may be expressed as follows :— 

1. Bodily pain or disease. (1) Heb. xp kééd, 
Job 2% ‘they saw that his gricf was very great’ 
(RVm ‘his pain’); so 16°46 (2) a\x3 mak’db, 
2 Ch 6” ‘when every one shall know his own sore 
and his own grief’ (RV ‘sorrow,’ Oxf. Jeb. Lex. 
‘pain ’—clearly the meaning here); Ps 69% ‘they 
talk to the grief of those whom thou hast wounded’ 
(RV ‘they tell of the sorrow’; RVm ‘pain ’—so 
Perowne, Del., Cheyne, de Witt, and others; LXX 
7d Adyos). (3) abn Adladh, to be sick, used in the 
Niph. ptep. as an adj. pana hs ye m2 ‘wound ’), 
aa tr‘ in EV ‘grievous,’ Jer 10'* 1417 30", Nah 3%, 
but as a subst. in Is 17! and tr? ‘grief.’ The 
Hiphil of the same vb. is tr¢ in Ts 53 ‘Yet it 
pleased the Lord to bruise him; he hath put him 
to grief? (RVm ‘made him sick,’ ¢e. by bruising 
him so sorely [see Dillm. in loc.], LXX xadaptoa 
atrdov ris wAnyns, Vulg. ‘conterere eum in infirmi- 
tate,’ Orelli ‘to crush him by heavy sickness’). 
(4) “on Aolé, Ts 53% « (RVim ‘ sickness’); Jer 67 (RV 
‘sickness’; the parallel is 479 ‘wound ’), 10° (RVm 
‘sickness’). (5) dduvy, Sus? ‘And albeit they 
were both wounded with her love, yet durst not 
one show another his grief.’ This meaning of 
‘grief’ is clearly seen in Shaks. J Lenry IV. v. i. 
134—‘ Can honour set toaleg? No. Oran arm? 
No. Or take away the prief of a wound? No. 
Honour hath no skill in surgery then?’; or in 
Parkinson, Theatre of Plants (1640), p. 1489—‘ The 
oyle which is made of the berries [of the bay] is 
very comfortable in all cold griefes of the joynts.’ 

2. Mental affliction. (1) ay ydgdh, in Hiph. to 
cause sorrow, La 384, and the subst. 3x ydgén, 
sorrow, Ps 31, Jer 458 (RV ‘sorrow’ in both 

laces). (2) oyp ka'as, vexation, 1S 16 Ps 67 31, 
*y 17%, Ke 118 28; and its dialectic varicty wy? 
ka‘as, Job 67. (3) Auwéew, to cause prief, 2 Co 25 If 
any have caused grief, he hath not grieved me’ 
(RV ‘have caused sorrow’); and the subst. Aun, 
Wis 8° 117°, Sir 377, 1 Mac 68% 18, (4) dxndla, Sir 
29° ‘But when he should repay, he will prolong 
the time, and return words of grief’ (Adyous dxndlas, 
RV ‘words of heaviness,’ so the word is tr’ by EV 
in its two remaining occurrences in LXX, Ps 119°, 
Is 615). (5) Once the vb. crevatw, to groan, He 13" 
‘they watch for your souls, as they that must give 
account, that they may do it with joy, and not 
with grief’ (xal uh crevdfovres, RVm ‘und not with 
groaning,’ Vaughan ‘with lamentations over lost 
souls’), Shaks. uses the word in both the fore- 
going senses in one line, JJ Henry IV. 1. i. 144— 

‘ Even so my limbs, 

Weakened with grief, being now enrag’d with grief, 

Are thrice themselves. ence, therefore, thou nice crutch !’ 

3. In one of the passages referred to above, 
Pr 17*, the word has evidently an active mean- 
ing, though the Hebrew is oyp ka'as, which ex- 
presses usually the feeling of vexation: ‘A foolish 
son is a grief to his father.’ This meaning is seen 
also in Gn 26" ‘Which were a gricf of mind unto 
Traac and to Rebekah’ (ni ntb, RVm ‘ bitterness of 
8 irit’) ; 18S 25% * And it shall come to pass... 
that this shall be no grief unto thee, nor offence of 
heart unto my lord, ... that thou hast shed blood 
causeless’ (779357, RVm ‘cause of staggering’ ; 
LXX Bdedvypuds (possibly, says Driver, a corruption 
of the unusual Avyuds, the word in Aq. and Symm.] 
kat oxdvdanov ; Vulg. ‘in singultum et scrupulum 
cordis’; Dou. ‘an occasion te sobbing to thee, and 
a scruple of heart to my lord’); Jon 46 ‘And the 
Tord God prepared a gourd, and made it to come 
up over Jonah, that it might be a shadow over his 
head, to deliver him from his grief’ (inyyp, RV 
‘from his evil case’); Sir 268 ‘ But o grief of heart 
and sorrow is a woman that is jealous over another 
woman ’ (4\yos); 1 P 2 ‘For this is thankworthy, 


ief, 
ulg. 


if a man for conscience toward God endure 
suffering wrongfully’ (Adwas, RV ‘ griefs’; 
‘ tristitias,’ hence Wyc. ‘sorews or hevynesses,’ and 
Rhem. ‘sorowes.’ But the meaning is clearly 
‘things that cause sorrow,’ ‘grievances,’ and no 
doubt this was Tindale’s meaning in introducing 
‘grief,’ followed by all the rest of the versions). 
Vor ‘grief’ was frequently used in the sense of 
‘yrievance,’ as Shaks, J’ericles, I. ii. 66— 

‘Bear with patience 

Such griefs as you yourself do lay upon yourself.’ 

Grlevance occurs but once, Hab 1? ‘Why dost 
thou show me iniquity, and cause me to behold 
grievance?’ (Spy, RV ‘perverseness’ as the word is 
tr? by AV in Nu 237). The Heb. is a common 
word for ‘toil,’ but also has the double sense of 
misery and mischief—see Davidson, inloc. Wyclif’s 
word is ‘traveile’ after Vulg. ‘laborem,’ Dou. 
‘labour’; other VSS ‘sorrow.’ ‘Grievance’ seems 
to be original to AV, and it is used in the sense of 
affliction, grief, as Shaks, Z'wo Cent. of Verona, Iv. 
ili, 37— 

i ‘Madam, I pity much your grievances.’ 

Grieve. The verb to grieve, now almost entirely 
intrans., is so in AV only once, Jer 5% ‘thou hast 
stricken them, but they have not grieved’ (2irXkh, 
either from >in to writhe in pain, or [with most 
edd.] from aby to be sick [wrongly accented]; KV 
‘they were not grieved’). The trans. vb. occurs 
often, and with the following meanings :— 

1. ‘To make sorry, Dt 15? ‘Thine heart shall not 
be grieved when thou givest unto him;’ (yt, lit. ‘be 
evil? that is ‘sad,’ the opposite of the ‘ good’ [3'») 
or ‘cheerful heart’ of Jg 198% etc. Sol § 18, Neh 
210 138); 1S 23 ‘and to grieve thine heart’ (a xb, 
prob, a corrupt reading for 2997), from 3 to pine 
away—Driver); 15% ‘And it grieved Samuel’ 
(Sx1095 391, which must mean ‘was wroth,’ as RV. 
But LXX [7Odunce, ‘was despondent’] must have 
read 79. Weir suggests 1y, which is accepted by 
Driver. Vulg. gives ‘conturbatus est,’ Wyc. ‘was 
sory, Dou. ‘was strooken sadde,’ Gen. ‘was 
moved’: but Cov. ‘Therefore was Samuel angrye,’ 
which Rog. changed to ‘was evell apayd’ [=was 
ill content), and he was followed by the Bishops) ; 
Job 30° ‘was not my soul grieved for the poor?’ 
(723x) ; Ps 739 ‘Thus my heart was grieved, and I 
was pricked in my reins’ (yet; RVim ‘was in a 
ferment,’ a change for which, says Cheyne [Hapos. 
3rd ser. vi. 44], we may be thankful, adding, ‘ Fancy 
a sufferer, of the school of the author of Jod, saying 
that ‘‘his heart was grieved’’’; he also refers to 
Segond’s bold and happy rendering, ‘ Lorsque mon 
coeur s’aigrissait, et que je me sentais percé dans 
les entrailles.’ Oxf. Heb. Lex. tr. ‘my heart was 
soured or embittered’); Is 54° ‘as a woman for- 
saken and grieved in spirit’ (ny naisyi apy ; Cheyne, 
‘as an outcast and downcast woman? ; La 38‘ For he 
doth not afflict willingly nor grieve the children of 
men’ (73); Dn 7 ‘I Daniel was grieved in my spirit 
in the midst of my body’ (‘m7 n:pnx) ; 2 Es 108 ‘ see- 
ing we all mourn and are sad... art thou grieved 
for one son?’ (‘tu autem contristaris in uno filio’); 
Mk 3° ‘being grieved for the hardness of their 
hearts’ (cuvAuvrovuevos, the prep., says Gould, prob- 
ably denoting the sympathetic character of the 
grief; He was grieved ‘isentee they hurt them- 
selves). 

2. 'T'o be heavy on, weary, harass: Gn 49% ‘ The 
archers have sorely grieved him, and shot at him’ 
Qaqy); Dillm. i becaiie bitter against him’ [lit. 
‘treated him bitterly’); Spurrell, ‘harassed him’ ; 
Job 4? ‘If we assay to commune with thee, wilt 
thon be grieved ?’ (nyda, lit. ‘ wilt thou be wearied ?’) 
So Pr 26" ‘The slothful man hideth his hand in his 
bosom; it grieveth him to bring it again to his 
mouth’ (AVm ‘he is weary’); Ps78® ‘ How oft did 
they... grieve him in the desert’ (1ma'yy:); 1121¢ 
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‘The wicked shall sce it and be grieved’ (oy, Oxf. 
Tex. ‘be vexed or indignant,’ as in Neh 3°, Kc 
518); Ac 42 16'8 (both dtarovéw). For this meaning 
of ‘grieve’ cf. 28 3% Wyc. ‘Thin hondis ben not 
boundun, and thi feet ben not greved with fettris’ ; 
Is 748 Cov. ‘Is it not ynough for you, that ye be 
grevous unto men, but ye must greve my God 
also?’; and Child, Ballads, iv. 150— 
‘Yet in suche fere yf that ye were, 
Amonge enemys day and nyght ; 


I wolde withstonde, with bowe in hande, 
To greove them as I myght.’ 


3. To cause loathing, to disgust: Ex 1? ‘They 
were yvrieved becanse of the children of Israel’ 
(ap, Vm ‘abhorred’); Ps 95! ‘ Forty years lone 
was I grieved with this generation’ (uipx ; LXX 
wpotwxyhiica; Vulg. ‘offensus fui,’ Wyc. ‘offended 
a was’; Del. ‘had Ia loathing at’; ae ‘loathed ’ 
or ‘rejected with abhorrence’). The same yb. (in 
Hithp.) is tr’ ‘grieve’ in Ps 119'8 1392!, where 
RVm gives ‘loathe’; He 317 (quot™ of Ps 95%, 
and the only occurrences in NT of mposoxOlt{u, 
which is the tr? in LXX of 5y3 to loathe, xp to 
spue out, pip to be disrusted with, ete.: see Thayer, 
s.v.). Cf Ex 17% Tind. ‘And the fishe that is 
in the river shall dye, and the river shall stinke ; 
so that it shall greve the Egyptians to drinke of 
the water of the ryver.’ 

4, To give pain, to hurt: Est 44 ‘Then was the 
queen exceedingly grieved’ (Sabnnm, Oxf. Heb. Lex. 
‘and she writhed {in anxiety]’); Is 57”, Am 68 
(both 79 to be sick, one in Piel ‘to become sick,’ 
other in Niph. ‘to be made sick’); Ro 14! ‘If thy 
brother be grieved with thy meat’ (Auretrat). This 
meaning, being always fig. in AV, is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from (2) above, but it was once quite 
distinct, and is used literally by Spenser, FQ 1. 
vili. 17— 

‘ Thereat he rored for exceeding paine, 
That to have heard great horror would have bred ; 
And scourging th’ emptie ayre with his long trayne, 
Through great impatience of his grieved head.’ 

Grievous follows grieve pretty closely in mean- 
ing. 1. Burdensome, as Gn 12” ‘the famine was 
grievous in the land’; 1 K 124‘ Thy father made 
our yoke grievous’ ; Is 154 ‘ His life shall be griev- 
ous unto him’; Ph 3!‘ To write the same things 
unto you, to me, indeed, is not grievous’; 1 Jn 5% 
‘His commandments are not grievous.’ Cf. Ex 
1818 'Tind, ‘The thinge is too grevous for the, and 
thou art not able to do it thi selfe alone.’ 2. 
Distressing, irritating, Ex 8% ‘a grievous swarm 
of flies’; Ps 10° ‘ His ways are always grievous’; 
Pr 15! ‘grievous words stir up anger’; 15!° ‘ Cor- 
rection is grievous unto him that forsaketh the 
way’; Ac 20” ‘after my departing shall grievous 
wolves enter in among you.’ So Is 194 Cov. ‘I 
wil delyver paints also in to the hondes of griev- 
ous rulers, and a crucl king shal have the rule of 
them.’ 3. Threatening, alarming: Ps 318 ‘Let 
the lying lips be put to silence which speak griev- 
ous things.’ Cf. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 150, 
‘ At these wordes all they that were present began 
to murmure, and to cast a disdaynous and grevous 
loke upon Gysippus’; and Bunyan, PP (Clar. 
Press ed. p. 105), ‘So when he arose, he getteth 
him a grievous Crab-tree Cudgel, and goes down 
into the Dungeon to them.’ 4. einous, severe: 
Gn 18” ‘ their sin is very grievous’; Jer 164 ‘ They 
shall die of grievous deaths.” So Shaks. Jul. Ces. 
Ill, ii. 84— 

‘If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Cwsar answered it.’ 
5. Sorrowful : Gn 50" ‘This is a grievous mourn- 
ing to the Egyptians.’ Cf. Hakluyt, Voyages, 
i. 159, ‘ The grievous complaynts of our liege sub- 
jects concerning traffique. 
Grievously is either severely, Is 9', Jer 23", Wis 
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19'*, 2 Mac 9*, Mt 8° 15%; heinously, La 18 » 
Ezk 148; or peinfully, 2 Mac 7 143 (Of 
Taverner’s Bible, 3 Mac 4 Heading «The people had 
pyty to se thein so grevouslye handled’; Udal, 
Lrasmus’ Paraphrase on Mk 5 ‘'The common sort 
are wont to take the deathe of yong folkes much 
grievouslyer then of old.’ 

Grievousness occurs but twice, Is 10! ‘ Woe unto 
them that decree unrighteous decrees, and that 
write grievousness which they have prescribed’ 
(spy, i.e. burdensomeness, oppression ; RV ‘per- 
verseness’ as the same word is tr’ by EV in Nu 
237", In Hab ]°it is ‘grievance’ in AV [as above)) ; 
Ts 21% ‘They fled... from the grievousness of 
war’ (np 735 499, lit. ‘ from the face of the weight 
of war,’ Vulg. ‘a facie gravis prolii,’ Wye. ‘fro the 
face of the grevous bataile’). Udal uses the word 
in the sense of heinousness (Hrasmus’ Paraphrase 
on Mk 5), ‘Consider not the multitude and griev- 
ousnes of thyne offences; onelye regarde that 
Jesus is he that came to save all men, and is 
able to doe all thinges with a beck.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

GRINDER.—The ‘grinders’ of Ee 123 are the 
grinding women at the mill (see MILL). But in 
the margin of Job 29" the ‘ecrinders’ are the 
molar tecth. Cf. Holland, Pliny, xi. 37, ‘The 
great grinders which stand beyond the eye-teeth, 
im no creature whatsoever do fall out of them- 
selves,’ and Fuller, Worthies (Ches-shire), ‘ How 
necessary these are for man’s sustenance, is proved 
by the painfull experience of such aged persons, 
who wanting their molare teeth, must make use 
of their gums for grinders.’ 


GRISLED (modern ‘ grizzled’) is the tr® of [143] 
bdréd, ‘spotted’ (perhaps as with 73 ‘hail’) in 
Gu 31) 74 of rams, and in Zee 6° 6 of horses. 
Shaks. uses both spellings, Pericles, iii., Gower-—~ 

* The grisled north 
Disgorges such a tempest forth,’ 

Hamlet, 1. ii. 240— 

‘Ham. His beard was grizzled? No? 

Hor, It was, as I have seen it in his life, 

A sable silvered.’ 

The word means ‘grey,’ and in middle Eng. a 
‘grisel’ was a grey-haired man, as Gower, Conf, 
Amanitis, il. 356, ‘That olde grisel is no fole,’ 
It has no connexion with grisly=hideous. See 
COLOURS. 


GROSS is used in AV of darkness (Is 60?, Jer 
13"), and of man’s heart (Mt 134, Ac 28%), In the 
first case ‘ gross darkness’ is tr® of Spy, which is 
tr’ simply ‘darkness’ everywhere except in those 
two places and in Job 22% (AV ‘dark cloud,’ RV 
‘thick darkness’), Dt 5% (EV ‘thick darkness’), 
Kzk 341? ("y of EV ‘dark day,’ RVm ‘day of thick 
darkness’). ‘The meaning of ‘ gross’ is thus simply 
‘thick,’ ‘impenetrable.’ In the second case ‘ make 
gross’ is tr? of maxvvyw, which means lit. ‘make 
thick or fat,’ and fig. ‘make stupid,’ and occurs in 
NT only in those two places, where it is an exact 
quotation fron LAX of Is 6 (EV ‘Make the 
heart of this people fat’). Gross has thus the 
metaphorical sense of dull, stupid, crass. 


a Ors means properly ‘large,’ ‘ bulky,’ as Shaks. Lear, rv. 
e 4— 
* The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles.’ 


Then it expresses that which is big and plain, as Tindale, 
Works, i. 97, ‘Scripture speaketh after the most gross manner ' : 
and Udal, Hraxsmus’ Paraphrase on 1 Jn 1 (fol. 271), ‘In dede 
the unbelief of mans heart required, that the trueth should be 
credited by grosse outward experimentes.’ And, yet more 
firuratively, it was used to express donsity of mind, as Knox, 
ist. 424, ‘The Earle of Atholo, who was thought to be a man 
of grosse judgement.’ In NT it expresses more than mental 
dulness, which involves moral culpability only as it is the 
result of wilful rejection of light. J. HASTINGS. 
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GROUND ("91x, 72x, 7%) is used in AV indiffer- 
ently with ‘carth’as the tr. of the Heb. and Gr. words 
enumerated under KArtH. In RV, on the con- 
trary, there appears to be an attempt (although it 
has not been carried out with uniformity) to retain 
‘ground’ as the tr. of 2218, and ‘earth’ as that of py. 

e following examples of the word deserve notice— 

1. In older English ‘ground’ was used where 
we should now prefer either ‘earth’ or ‘land,’ as 
Jer 275‘ T have made the earth, the man and the 
beast that are upon the ground?’ (prxa 120, RV 
‘upon the face of the earth’); Ezk 198 ‘in adry 
and thirsty ground’ (pax, RV ‘land’). Cf. Is 538 
Cov. ‘ Whose generacion yet no man maye nombre, 
when he shalbe ent of rah the grounde of the 
lyvinge.’ 2. In Sir 18° ‘vround’ is used figur- 
atively for the bottom of a thing, ‘As for the 
wondrous works of the Lord, there may nothing 
be taken from them, neither may anything be put 
to them, neither can the ground of them be found 
out.’ This is Coverdale’s tr®, and it has been 
adopted by all the VSS after him, except the 
Donay, though the Gr. is merely ov« fori étex- 
vdoa. The Vulg. hag simply ‘nec est invenire,’ 
whence Wye, ‘nethir it is to fynde,’ and Dou. 
‘neither isit possible to finde.’ RV gives ‘ Neither 
is it possible to track them out.’ Ground is used 
in the Preface to AV 1611, with the same mean. 
ing, ‘Therefore let no mans eye be evill, becanse 
his Maiesties is good . . . but let us rather blesse 
God from the ground of our heart, for working 
this religious care in him, to have the translations 
of the Bible maturely considered of and examined.’ 
8. In 1 Ti 3’ ‘ground’ means basis or ‘ founda- 
tion,’ ‘the church of the living God, the pillar and 

round of the truth’; Gr. édpalwyua, AVm and 

Vin ‘stay.’ This is the only occurrence of the 
word in classical or biblical Greek. The Vuleg. 
renders by ‘firmamentum,’ whence Wye. ‘sad. 
nesse’ (=strength], allother VSS having ‘ ground.’ 
So in Preface to AV, 1611, ‘The Edition of the 
Seventy ... was used by the Greek Fathers for 
the ground and Foundation of their Commen- 
taries.” Cf. T. Fuller, Holy Warre, iti, 2, p. 112, 
‘But well did one in the Council of Trent give 
these titular Bishops the title of figmenta humana, 
mans devices; because they have as little ground 
in Gods word and the ancient Canons for their 
making, as ground in Palestine for their main- 
tenance.’ The same meaning is expressed by the 
verb ‘ to ground,’ which is found in AV as a ptep. 
only, Is 3082 ‘And in every place where the 

rounded staff shall pass, which the Lorp shall 
ee upon him, it shall be with tabrets and harps’ 
(7199 yD aayp $d am, AVm ‘every passing of the 
rod founded’; RV ‘every stroke of the appointed 
staff,’ Vm ‘ every passing of the staff of doom’ *) ; 
Eph 317 ‘ being rooted and grounded in love’; Col 
1“ ‘Tf ye continue in the faith grounded and 
settled’ (both redeuediwudva). Cf Mt 7 || Lk 6%, 
Tind. ‘the wyndes blewe and bet upon that same 
housse, and it fell not, because it was grounded on 
the rocke.’ In Ex 98 Tind. uses the word in the 
slightly different sense of cstablished, ‘Tomorow 
this tyme I will send doune a mightie great hayle ; 
even soch one as was nut in Egipte sence it was 
grounded,’ J. ILASTINGS. 


Most of the Eng. VSS, like the 


* The passage is difficult. 
The rendering of AV, 


LXX, paraphrase rather than translate. 
which is nearly that of Vuly. (‘Et erit transitug virge fun- 
datus’) ig barely intelligible, even after it is improved by Kay, 
‘And every passing of tho staff of sure foundation.’ An easy 
emendation of the Heb. is 192 03% ‘rod of correction,’ of Pr 
2215, but Skinner thinks it too casy to be worth much, besides 
that it only replaces one singular expression by another. 
Modern edd. as a rule prefer something like RVm. Thus Del. 
‘every stroke of the rod of destiny’; Plumptre, ‘wherever 
shall pass the destined rod’; Cheyne, ‘whenever the destined 
ataff passcth over,’ referring to Hab 112 ‘O Jehovah, thou hast 
appointed them [same ver)) for judgment.’ 
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GRUDGE 


GROVE.—1. mx, ayy 'dshérah, Adoos, Lucus. 
Wherever the word grove occurs as the tr® of 
dshérdh it should be transliterated asin RV. See 
ASHERAH, 

2. yx "éshel, Apovpa. Abraham is said to have 
planted a ‘grove’ (AV Gn 21 marg. ‘ tree’). Saul 
abode ‘ under a tree’ (AV 1S 22% marg. ‘grove in 
a high place’). The bodies of Saul and his sons 
were buried ‘under a tree’ (1S 31" AV). In all 
these passages RV correctly renders ‘éshel, which 
is the same as the Arab. ’athl, by ‘tamarisk tree.’ 
See ‘TAMARISK. G. E. Post. 


GRUDGE.—Skeat (Etymol. Dict. .v.) derives 
‘grudge’ originally from the imitative sound kru 
or gru, seen in Gr. yp0, the grunt of a pig; ‘grunt’ 
and ‘growl’ coming from the same root. fence 
its primary meaning is to express audible dis- 
content, murmur, as Paston Letters, 138, ‘1 here 
a gruggyng.’ In this sense ‘grudye’ is of frequent 
occurrence in the earlier versions. ‘Thus Lk 16? 
Wye. (1380), ‘ And Farisces and Scribis grucchiden, 
seyinge, lor this man receyveth aarti men, and 
etith with hem?’ (lind. and all others ‘ murmured’); 
197 Wye. (1380), ‘And whanne alle men sayen, thei 
grucchiden, se nee For he hadde turned to a 
aya man’ (Tind. ‘And when they sawe that, 
they all groudged’; Rhem. ‘they murmured,’ and 
soAV); Ac 6! Wye. (1388), ‘the Grekis grutchiden 
(1380, ‘grucchinge’] agens the Ebrews’ (‘Tind. 
‘ther arose a grudge amonge the Grekes agaynste 
the Ebrues,’ Khem. and AV ‘a murmuring’); 1 Co 
10° Wyc. (1380), ‘ Neither grucche [1388, ‘grutche’] 
ye, as summe of hem grucchiden[1388, ‘grutchiden’], 
und thei perisheden of a wastour, or destrier’ (‘Tind. 
‘Nether murmur ye as some of them murmured, 
and were destroyed of the destroyer’); Mk 14° 
Tind. ‘And they grudged agaynste hir’ (Wye. 
[both VSS] ‘ thei groyneded in to hir’; Rhem. and 
AV ‘they murmured against her’); Ps 2! Pr. Bk, 
‘Why do the heathen grudge together?’ (changed 
in 1662 into ‘so furiously rage together’), About 
1611, says Trench (On AV of N7, p. 48), ‘to 
grudge’ was ceasing to have the sense of ‘ murmur 
openly,’ and was already signifying ‘to repine 
inwardly’; and a ‘ grudge’ was no longer an open 
utterance of discontent and displeasure at the 
dealings of another, but a secret resentment there- 
upon entertained. Accordingly ‘grudge’ of the 
earlier VSS was sometimes displaced in AV by 
‘murmur’ (a change, however, Which had in every 
such case escent Nu 17% been made already by 
Dou.-Khem.); but it was retained in a few places, 
—‘by an oversight,’ says Trench. These places 
are: Ps 59!5 ‘ Let them [‘the pack of hounds with 
which Saul is hunting David’—Del.] wander up 
and down for meat, and grudge if they be not 
satisfied’ Qrby; AVm ‘If they be not satisfied 
then will they stay all night,’ so RV ‘and tarry 
all night if they be not satisfied’) ;* Wis 12°? ‘ For 
look for what things they grudged, when they 
were punished’ (fyavd«rouy, Vuly. ‘indignabantur,’ 
RV ‘ whercat they were indignant’); Sir 10% ‘And 
he that hath knowledge will not grudge when he 
is reformed? (od yoyyicet ; Vulg. ‘non murmurabit,’ 
RV ‘will not murmur thereat’); Ja 6° ‘Grudge 
not one against another, brethren, lest ye be con- 
domned? (uy orevatere, Vulg. ‘ Nolite ingemiscere,’ 
RV ‘murmur not’). 


* AVm and RV give the only possible trn of the Mass. text, 
and they are in agreement with most mod. edd. (Del., Per. 
de Witt, Kirkp. etc.), as well as with the Gen. version ‘an 
surely they shal not bo satisfied, thogh thei tarie all night.’ 
The AV ig the rendering of 93°51) or 135, and Is after LXX 
(yoyyteeveiy), Ag., Vulg. (Smurmurabunt’), Jer., Wye. ‘thel 
shal grucche’ (1388, ‘ HERG Luth., Cov. (‘grudge,’ so Rog., 
Cran., Bish.), Dou. (‘murmur’); and it is preferred by Burgess 
and Cheyne. Wellh. (8B) gives ‘They shell be sated, forsooth, 
and be quieted.’ 


GUARD 


This meaning of the word may be illustrated hy Elyot, The 

Governour, ii. 183, ‘Semblably there be some that by dissiimula- 
tion can ostent or shewe a highe gravitio, mixte with a sturdy 
entretaynement and facion, exilinge them selves from all 
leasure and recreation, frowninge and grutchinge at every 
hinge wherein is any myrthe or solace, all though it be 
honeste’; so Sir John Maundevile, Voiage, p. 69 (ed. 1727), 
‘Thanne passe men be the welle that Moyses made with his 
honde in the Desertes, whan the people grucched, for thei 
found no thinge to drynke.’ 

In the same sense the subst. ‘ grudging’ has been 
retained in AV in 1 P 4°‘ Use hospitality one to 
another without grudging’ (TR dvev yoyyvopdr, 
edd. yoyyvouod, RV ‘without murmuring’). Cf. Ex 
167 Wyc. ‘I have herd forsothe youre grucchynge 
agens the Lord; what forsoth ben we, that ye 
grucchen agens us?’ (‘Tind. ‘ because he hath herde 
youre grudgynges agaynst the Lorde: for what 
are we that ye should murmure against us?’); 
Nu 175 Tind. ‘So I wyll make cease from me the 
grudgynges of the children of Israel which they 
grudge agenst yon.’ So Sir T. Elyot, Zhe Gover- 
nour, ii. 150, ‘Leave youre prudgynges and 
menasinge countenannce towarde By appus and 
Chaucer, Persones Tale, 499, ‘After bakbyting 
cometh grucching or murmuracion; and somtyme 
it springeth of impacience agayns God, and som- 
tyme agayns man. 

The modern meaning of the word is found twice 
in AV, in the phrase ‘bear a grudge against,’ and 
in the adv. ‘grudgingly’: Lv 198 ‘Thou shalt not 
avenye, nor bear any grudge against the children 
of thy people’; 2 Co 97‘ Every man according as he 
purposeth in his heart, so let Aum give; not grudg- 
ingly, or of necessity: for God loveth a cheerful 
giver’ (ex Avrns, lit. ‘out of sorrow,’ as RVm). 

HASTINGS. 

GUARD.—41. The guards of a foreign ruler (king 
of Egypt, Gn 37% al. ; king of Babylon, 2 K 258 ad., 
Jer 39 al., Dn 2'4) are called ongyn hattabbahim 
(Aram. enzo tabbdhayyd), ‘the slayers.’ The 
singular n3y tabbdh (1 S 94%) is translated ‘cook,’ 
but the literal meaning is ‘slayer (of animals],’ for 
in the East the cook has a double duty (‘slay and 
make ready,’ Gn 43), In RVm (Gn 37% a.) 
tabbdhim is translated ‘executioners’; but though 
the guards carricd out executions, it may be 
doubted if this work gave them their name. In 
the Apocrypha the guards of a Persian king 
(1 Es 34) and of Holofernes (Jth 127) are called ol 
owpaTopudaKkes, 

2. An Israelite king had oy) rdzim, lit. ‘runners’ 
(1S 22” RV [also in 21’, if we adopt, with Driver, 
Griitz’s doubtful conjecture oy? ‘runners,’ instead 
of MT oys ‘herdsmen ’], 2 K 118) who ran before his 
chariot (1 K 15), and kept watch at his door (1 K 
1477 8=2 Ch 12-1), In 1§ 31° they are called his 
‘men’ (his ‘house,’ 1Ch 10%), David had also foreign 
guards, CHERETHITEKS AND PELETHITES (which 
see), At a later time the Carites, 179 hakkart 
(2K 114 RV), were probably foreign guards. On 
the other hand, nypy'n mishma‘ath, ‘guard’ (28 23% 
=1 Ch 11”) probably means ‘council’ (as 1 S 22! 
RV), the body which heard (fr. yoy shdma', ‘to 
hear’) the king’s aflairs (but see Driver, ad loc.). 
The guard had an armoury or guardroom, o'y7 xB 
td’ hdrdzim (1 K 14%), perhaps in the house of the 
forest of Lebanon (1 K 10!"). In the fallen state of 
Judah after the Return, Nehemiah’s guards (if 
reguiar guards they were) are called (not rdztm, 
‘runners,’ for the word suggests ‘pomp,’ but) 
~pvnn wir ’anshé hammishmdr, ‘men of the watch’ 
(Neh 4%), 

3. The well-known Pretorian Guard is men- 
tioned in two places of the NT, in Ac 28! (a pas- 
sage absent from WH and from RV text) r@ orpa- 
roreddpxn (-xp), ‘the captain of the guard’ (‘of the 
pretorian guard,’ RVYm), and in Vh 1? & daw 
Te mpatrwply, ‘throughout the whole prstorian 
guard,’ RV. 
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4. There is mention in Mt 27% % (éyere xoverwodlay, 
‘ye have a guard,’ RV) of the ‘Temple Guard, 
which, under a Roman officer, was stationed in 
the ‘Tower of Antonia, and had charge of the high- 
priestly vestments (Jos. Ant, XV. xi. 4). 

5. In Mk 6” omexovAdrwp (Lat. speculator, ‘a 
soldier of his guard,’ RV) properly means ‘a look- 
out officer.’ Ten such officers were attached to 
each legion. They were used for bearing de- 
spatches (Suet. Calig. 44), and for executions 
(Senec. De Ira, i. 16). See Wordsworth on Mk 6”, 
and Benson, Cyprian, p. 505 note. 

W. E. BARNES. 

GUDGODAH (473)729).—A station in the journey- 
ings of the Israclites, mentioned only Dt 10’, 
whence they proceeded to Jothbathah, There can 
be little donbt that Hor-haggidgad in the itinerary 
of Nu 33% indicates the same place. The general 
considerations which suggest a site forit in or near 
the Arabah are given in 8 iv. of the art. Exobus, 
and the position of Wady Ghudaghid (which runs 
intothe Wady Jerafeh, see maps of Robinson and 
Palmer) is suitable, but the identity of name is 
exceedingly doubtful (see Driver on Dt 107). It 
should be noted that Gudgodah has the def. art. 
in Heb., and that the LXX translates Tadydé, as it 
does in the case of Horhagyidgad (wh. see), 

A. 'T. CHAPMAN. 

GUESS is used intrans, (followed by ‘at’) in the 
sense of ‘divine,’ ‘find out,’ Wis 9'8 ‘ Hardly do we 
guess aright at things that are upon earth’ (uédus 
etxatouev, Vuly. ‘ dithcile estimamus,’ RV ‘divine,’ 
RVm ‘ conjecture’); Sir 94‘ As near as thou canst, 
guess at thy neighbour, and consult with the wise’ 
(ordxacat rods rryclov; Vulg. ‘cave te a proximo 
tuo’; RV ‘guess at thy neighbours’; Kdersheim, 
‘seek to make out,’ or ‘search ont’), Shaks., who 
uses the word chiefly transitively, has it in this 
sense also, as Ant. and Cleop. I. iii. 29— 


‘Guess at her years, I pr’ythee’; 
and Lucrece, 1238— 


‘Their gentle sex to weep are often willing ; 
Grieving themselves to guess at others’ smarts,’ 


GUEST occurs three times in EV of OT, and in 
every instance it is the tr® of a Heb. term (o's?) 
which means simply ‘called.’ A similar term is 
used in Arabic. ‘Thus we have the ‘guests’ at 
Adonijah’s feast, 1 K 1%; the ‘guests’ of the 
‘foolish woman,’ Pr 9/8; the ‘guests’ whom J” 
consecrates to partake of the sacrifice consisting 
of Israel, Zeph 17 (see Davidson and Nowack, a 
loc.), In NT we read of the ‘ gnests’ (dvaxelyevor, 
lit. ‘those reclining’) at the wedding feast. In 
Lk 197 RV more exactly substitutes ‘gone in to 
lodge’ for AV ‘gone to be guest.’ The Gr. is 
karaddoat, which oceurs in the same sense in Gn 
19? 2473-5 (both 2), Sir 14% 27 368 [Eng.], 

Guest-chamber (xardAvua) occurs in Mk 14", 
Lk 22", and in RV is substituted for ‘parlour’ 
of AV in 1S 9% The Heb. is 1975, which here 
means ‘sacrificial dining-room.’ See INN. 

The Heb. term (x17?) may suggest a wayfarer who 
is hailed and urged to come in, and is suggestive at 
once of the infrequency of travel and the simplicity 
of the ancient life. It is still the universal custom 
for those who are sitting at meat in the open air 
to invite any passers-by to join them. asons 
sitting at their mid-day meal by the roadside 
invite any passer-by who happens to look at 
them. In the house, the master or mistress pass- 


‘ing through the kitchen where the servants are 


taking food, will be courteously invited to partake. 
Usually such invitations are a mere expression of 
courtesy, and it is not expected that they will be 
acted upon; but the custom, now largely arti- 
ficial, explains what the reality must have been. 


GUILT 
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Job mentions, as an item in his self-defence, that 
he did not eat his morsel alone (Job 312"). 

In the Fast, no figure is more invested with 
chivalry than the guest. In his own right he 
cannot cross the threshold, but, when once he is 
invited within, all do him hononr and unite in 
rendering service (Gn 18. 19, Jy 19; cf. Trumbull, 
Oriental Social Life, 7311.) Vor this relationship 
of host and guest, sec further under HOSPITALITY. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

GUILT.—See Sin. GUILT-OFFERING. —Sce 

SACRIFICE, 


GUILTY.—The adj. Evoyxos (= évexdpevos, ‘held in,’ 
‘in the prip of’) is tr? ‘in danger of’ in Mt 5!- 2? fer, 
Mk 3” any ‘guilty of’); and in He 2'5 ‘subject 
to’; butin its remaining occurrences it is rendered 
in AV ‘guilty of,’ Mt 26° ‘Ife is guilty of death,’ 
RV ‘worthy of,” RVm ‘liable to’; Mk 14%; 
1Co 11” ‘guilty of the body and blood of the 
Lord,’ so RV; af 2'0 «Kor whosoever shall keep 
the whole Jaw, and yet offend in one point, he is 
guilty of all,’ RV ‘is become guilty of all.’ The 

hrase is quite un-English, and, although it is 
ound elsewhere, as in the translation of the 
Kirst Article of the Judgement of the Synode of 
Dort (1619), ‘Forasmuchas all men have sinned 
in Adam, and are become guiltie of the curse, and 
eternall death,’ it is used, no doubt, in imitation 
of the Eng. versions.* ‘The expression is intro- 
duced by Wyclif after the Vulg. ‘reus est mortis’ ; 
Tind. in Mt 26%, Mk 146 used ‘worthy of,’ and 
was followed by all the versions, except the Rhem., 
which again tr? the Vuly. ‘guilty of,’ and the 
Rhem. tr" was accepted by AV; in Ll Co 11”, Ja 
2” all the VSS have ‘guilty of.’ J. HASTINGS, 


GULF.—Aldis Wright (in Shaka, Macheth, on 
Iv. i. 23), following Wedgwood, says that ‘ gulf’ in 
the sense of arm of the sen is derived from Fr. 
golfe, It. golfo, and connected with Gr. xédmos ; but 
in the sense of whirlpool or swallowing eddy it is 
connected with Dutch gulpen, our ‘gulp,’ to 
swallow, and with the old Dutch golpe, a whirl- 
pool. ‘There are certainly the two distinct mean- 
Ings, at any rate. Thus Hakluyt, Voyages, iii. 
206, ‘among which high and low lands there is a 

ulfe or breach in some places about 55 fadome 

eepe, and 15 leagues in bredth’; and Shaks. 
Henry V. i. iv. 10— 
‘England his approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the sucking of a gulf.’ 


In the latter sense the word is used figuratively, as 
* Is this T. Fuller’s meaning in Profane State, v. 6—‘ Putting 


her (Joan of Arc] to death would render all English men guilty 
which should hereafter be taken prisoners by the French’? 


GUTTER 


T. Fuller, Holy and Profane State, ii. 16—‘ Nor do 
{ honour the memory of Muleaster for anything so 
much, as for his Scholar, that gulf of learning, 
Bishop Andrews.’ But it is in the former sense 
that the word is used in AV. It is found only in 
Lk 16% ‘ Between us and you there is a great gulf 
fixed.’ The Gr. is xdoua, which occurs only here 
in NT, and in LXX only 28 18)’ where it translates 
nop the great ‘pit’ (EV) in the forest into which 
they cast the body of Absalom. The Gr. xdoua 
gives our word ‘chasm,’ but that word was scarcely 
in use * before 1611, and is not found in any of the 
versions. Wye. (after Vule. ‘chaos + magnum’) 
has ‘a greet derke place,’ and Rhem. more literally 
‘a great chaos’; Find. chose ‘a great space,’ and 
was followed by Cov., Rog., Cran. ; the Gen. intro- 
duced ‘a great gulfe’ (with ‘swallowing pit’ in 
the margin), and the Bishops, AV, KV have 
accepted that rendering. 

The Rabbinical conception of the separation 
between the two parts of Hades was a thin wall, 
a mere hand- or finger-breadth (Weber, Lehre des 
Talmud, 326 f.). J. HASTINGS. 


GUNI (‘3:).—1. The eponym of a Naphtalite 
fomilys Gn 46%=1 Ch 7} (cf. Nu 26 where the 
gentilic Gunites ocenrs), 2. A Gadite chief, 1 Ch 
5. See GENEALOGY. According to Klostermann, 
Driver, and Budde, we should also read ‘the Gunite’ 
(°332) for ‘ Jonathan’ in 28 238; and for ‘the Gizon- 
ite’ in 1 Ch 11%, Lue. has in the first passage 6 
Tours and in the second 6 Tovvi. 


GUR (13 ‘dwelling,’ ‘sojourning’).—An ‘ascent’ 
by Ibleam and Beth-haggan, 2 K 9%, — Possibly, 
these two are the modern Yebla and Beit Jenn. 
But see [BLEAM. 


GUR-BAAL (5y3-73, ‘dwelling of Baal’).—An 
unknown locality named in 2 Ch 267. The LXX 
has ol xaroixodvres ert ris Uérpas, as thongh Petra 
were intended, which is sosaitiles as the inhabitants 
were Arabs, 


_ GUTTER (73x; RV ‘watercourse’).—Tho mean- 
eee this word, and indeed of the whole passage 
(2S 5%), is very uncertain (cf. Driver, in loc.), but 
the rendering of the RV is supported by its use in 
later Hebrew. The same word occurs in the plural) 
at Ps 427, where it is usually rendered ‘ cataracts,’ 
J. F. SrENNING. 


* The Oxf, Ing. Dict. has found only two occurrences before 
G1, Fitz-geffray, Sir F. Drake (1006), 31, ‘ Earth-gaping 
Chasma’s, that mishap aboades’; and Holland, Pliny, 1. 17, 
‘The firmament also is seene to chinke and open, and this 
they name Chasma.’ 

t For the various readings of the Vulg see Plunmer, tn loc. 


HA 
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H 


HA.—The Heb. interjection nxahe’'ah is once tr4 
‘ha, ha,’ Job 39% ‘ He saith among the trumpets, 
Ha, ha,’ of the neighing of the war-horse. The 
Revisers have changed this into ‘Aha!’ and have 
been taken to task for giving the horse a human 
ery. The older versions were still more ‘ human,’ 
as Wyc. (1382) ‘Fy !’ or (1388) ‘Jvie!’ Cov. ‘tush,’ 
Dou. ‘Vah.’ ‘ Ha, ha’ comes from the Gen. Bible. 
See AH, AHA. 

HAAHASHTARI (‘nvnxa, perhaps ‘royal,’ from 
Pers. kAshdtra, ‘lordship’ or ‘realm’; cf, the 
similar adjective in Est 8! 44),—A descendant of 
Judah, 1 Ch 4%. See GENEALOGY. 


HABAIAH (7:90 ‘ J” hath hidden’).—The head of 
a priestly family which returned with Zerubbabel. 
On account of their being unable to trace their 
pononleey. they were not allowed to serve (Ezr 26), 
n the parallel passage Neh 7® the name is written 
Hobaiah (2:97, cf. Baer on Ezr 2%), In 1 Es 5*8 ho 
is called Obdia. Sce GENEALOGY. 
H. A. WHITE. 
HABAKKUK (pipan, ‘AuBarotp, /fabacuc).*—-The 
eighth of the minor prophets. Of Habakkuk’s 
personal Jife nothing is known with certainty, 
though it has been inferred, from the fact that 
he is termed specifically (1! 3!) ‘the proplels that 
he held a recognized position as prophet, and, from 
the expression fon ay stringed instruments’ in 
3”, that he was a member of the temple choir, 
and belonged, conscyueutly, to the tribe of Levi. 
The first of these inferences is a possible one,t 
though it does not add much to our knowledge 
of Habakkuk. The second is doubtful, both on 
account of the uncertainty attaching to the pron. 
my, Which is against the analogy of other similar 
notices (l’s 4, ete.), and also on account of the 
doubt (supposing the pron. to be correct) whether 
at this time the ‘singers’ were necessarily Levites. 
CONTENTS OF H.’s Book.—The book opens with 
a dialogue between the prophet and his God. He 
contemplates with dismay the reign of lawlessness 
and violence in Judah,—-‘The wicked doth com- 
pass about the righteous; therefore judgment 
goeth forth perverted,’—and expostulates with 
God for permitting it to continue unchecked (1?°4), 
15-1 J” answers that the instrument of punishment 
is near at hand—the Chaldwans, that bitter and 
hasty nation, which march through the breadth 
of the varth to possess dwelling-places that are 
not theirs, whose advance is swift and terrible, 
whose sole law is their own imperious will (v.7), 
who mock at the strongest barriers set to oppose 
their march, and who, as their victorious arms 
subjugate one country after another, impiousl 
deity their own might—‘this his power becometh 


* The form of the name is peculiar. It is, in appearance, an 
frreyular reduplicated form for what would more normally be 
piapag (cf. 2AMD, OWIN, FOHOX, MAIN), from p3zy to 
enbrace (Gn 2918 etc.; of a child, 2K 418), whence Jerome, 
in the Pref. to his Commentary on the prophet, explains it as 
wtpianyis, or amplexatio. Ird. Delitzsch (Proleg. 84; Assyr. 
Handwérterb. 281) derives it from the Assyr. Jambakaku, the 
name of some garden plant. The LXX forin “AuBaxous pre- 
supposes the pronunciation pipan, or pipan, with the double 
b resolved into mb (cf. Kénig, Lehrgeb. ii. 473), and the final 
k of the Jast syllable assimilated to the final m of the first 
syllable (cf. BeasSevA). 

t The title, ‘the prophet,’ is apenas in the superscriptions of 
their books to none of the other canonical prophets except 
Hagyai and Zechariah. It is, however, very common in the 
historical books when a prophct ig mentioned (ag 2 K 14% 192); 
and it is also appended very often to Jeremiah's name in certain 
sections of his book (202 2395-15 etc.). 


his god.” But the answer raises only a fresh 
difficulty in the prophet’s mind; as he contem- 
plates the Chaldvans, and thinks of their rapacity, 
their inhumanity, their savage and contemptuous 
treatment of the nations falling into their hands, 
the thought forces itself upon him, Can this be 
God’s method of rectifying injustice? if He has 
‘ordained’ the power of the Glataedas ‘for judg- 
ment,’ can it be part of His pure and holy pur- 
pose that they should to such a degree exceed the 
terms of their commission, and trample recklessly 
and indiscriminately upon all the nations of the 
known world? Is not his the prevalence of wrong 
upon a lJargerscale? In 2? Habakkuk places him- 
self in imagination upon his prophetic watch-tower 
(cf. Is 21%), and ‘looks out’ to see what answer 
the Almighty will vouchsafe to his ‘complaint,’ 
or impeachment of the justice of God’s government 
of the world. J”s answer, the significance of 
which is betokened by the terms in which it is 
introduced—it is to be written, namely, on tablets, 
that all may read it easily—is this: Zhe soul of 
the Chaldean is elated with pride: but the righteous 
shall live by his faithfulness.* The answer ex- 
presses a moral distinction; and the distinction 
carries with it the different destinies of the Chal- 
dwan and of the righteous, — destruction (it is 
implied), sooner or later, for the one, and life for 
the other. After dwelling for a moment more 
particularly—in a verse (v.°), of which the first 
words are desperately corrupt—upon the ambitious 
aims of the Chaldwans, the prophet develops at 
length the ruin destined in the end to overtake 
him, in the form of a taunting poem (by), which 
he imagines, with dramatic vividness and pro- 
priety, to be pronounced against him by the 
nations whom he has outraged. ‘The Sy consists 
of five ‘ woes’ (cf. Js 5°), denouncing in succession 
the insatiable lust of conquest displayed by the 
Chaldwans, the suicidal policy pursued by them 
in establishing their dominion, the dishonesty and 
cruelty by which the magnificence of their cities 
was maintained, their wild and barbarous trium ph 
over the nations which fell under their sway, their 
irrational idolatry (vv.%¥). At the close of the last 
‘woe,’ the prophet passes by contrast from the 
contemplation of the dumb and helpless idol to 
the thought of the living God, enthroned in His 
heavenly palace, before whom the earth must hold 
reverential silence (v.%). 

Ch. 3 is very different in character from chs, 1. 2. 
Though called in the title a ‘prayer,’ the prayer, 
strictly so called, is limited to v.*, the maim part 
of the chapter consisting of a lyric ode, of re- 
markable sublimity and poetic force, in which the 
prophet develops the thought of J” coming to judg- 
ment, and executing vengeance on His people's 
foes. The prayer is that J” would ‘revive’ His 
‘work in the midst of years,’ t.c. renew or repeat, 
in the midst of the centuries that have passed 
since the exodus, the great ‘work’ (Ps 44!) of 
deliverance wrought by Him of old. The ode 
which follows is the amplification of the thought 
thus expressed. The prophet pictures a theophany 
(vv.?"5) in which J” appears for the deliverance of 
His people and the discomfiture of His foes. The 
theophany is manifestly delineated in colours sug: 
gested by the thought of the exodus, and in part 
(as v.*) even borrowed from old poetic descriptions 
of it. The tenses (as sometimes is the case in 

* Not faith: but moral steadfastness and integrity ; see the 
use of 7j308 in 2 K 1216 (15) 227, Jer 6) 99 (2), Pr 1222 2920, 
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Ilebrew poetry) are ambiguous; and it may be 
doubtful whether in vv.2* the poet is describing, 
in ideal colours, the past which he desires to sce 
renewed, or the renewed work itself, which his 
imagination pictures as resembling the past. In 
either case, he describes (vv.5") J” as approaching 
from His ancient seat in Edom (Paran, ef. Dt 337; 
Teman [in N.W. Edom], cf. Seir and Edom, Jg 5°); 
the light of His appearing ilumines the heavens ; 
the earth quakes, and nations flee In consterna- 
tion. In vv.8!! the poet asks, What is the purpose 
of J”s manifestation? Is He wroth with seas or 
rivers that He thus comes forth, causing the moun- 
tains to tremble, the sea to toss and roar, the sun 
and moon to hide themselves in terror? No; He 
comes forth for the salvation of His people, to 
annihilate those who sought to scatter it, and who 
delighted in the prospect of being able to ruin the 
people of God (vv.*"), The description of the theo- 
phany ended, the poet, speaking in the people’s 
name, reverts to the iia of v.%. The prospect 
of J”s manifestation cannot be contemplated with- 
out alarm, even by Isracl; the poet’s heart pal- 
pitates with fear (v.18-¢ is very obscure, and in 
parts evidently corrupt); on the other hand, even 
when scarcity and barrenness prevail in the land, 
ho still cherishes a calm and joyous confidence in 
his God, who, he is persuaded, will yet ensure His 
jones salvation, and equip thein (v.!¥) with fresh 
ife and strength. 

DATE OF THE Book.—It is clear from internal 
evidence that H. prophesied towards the beginning 
of the Chaldwan SULT CULE > but the precise date 
of his prophecy is difficult to fix. It depends in 
fact, at least in part, upon the answer given to a 
difficult question connected with ch. 1, which must 
therefore be considered first. The explanation of 
this chapter adopted above is the usual one; but 
it must be admitted that there are difliculties con- 
nected with it, and that it has failed to satisfy 
many recent scholars. In the first place, whereas 
the establishment of the power of the Chaldwans 
appears, in 1° (where it is represented as incred- 
ible to those who hear of it) and in 1° (where the 
phrase used is ‘Behold, J am raising up’), to lie in 
the future; elsewhere, and especially in 1816 
2%: 10.17, the prophet describes their treatment of 
conquered nations, and refleets upon the moral 
problems to which this gave rise, in a manner 
which seems to imply that he and his countrymen 
were perfectly familiar with it. Secondly, if 1? 
be the prophet’s complaint respecting the injustice 
prevalent in Israel itself, which (15") is to be 
avenyed by the Chaldawans, how can he consistent] 
complain of the Chaldwans’ treatment of his 
people, and pronounce judgment upon them on 
account of it? Thirdly, the subject of the com- 
plaint in 2! is naturally, it is urged, the saine as 
that of 17*; whereas, in the eo ainnation adopted 
above, it is different. Fourthly, the ‘ wicked’ and 
the ‘righteous’ in 1” are naturally the same, 
respectively, as the ‘wicked’ and the ‘righteous’ 
in 1¢ : whereas, upon the sune explanation, they 
are different (the wicked and the righteous in 
Israel itself in 14, the Chaldeans and Israel in 1), 
Upon these grounds it was argued by Giesebrecht 
(Beitrage evr Jesaiakritik, 1890, p. 197 f.) that the 
true seque) to 1* was 1; that 15°" (announcing 
the advent of the Chaldieans) was a complete, 
iudependent prophecy, written ofore the rest of 
chs. 1-2, and not now in its original place, and that 
1?“ describes the tyranny of the Chaldwans (v.*), 
and its consequences as shown in the relaxation 
of law and icligion (vv.2) in Judah. Wellhausen 
and Nowack (in their Commentarics) agree. It is 
true, 1°? does seem to presuppose a different 
historical situation from 1", and, with 1* (as 
ordinarily understood), may well have been written 
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down by H. at an earlier date: the book as a 
whole, as Kirkpatrick observes (Doctrine of the 
Prophets', 268), ‘is the fruit of religious reflection ; 
it exhibits the communing and questioning of the 
prophet’s soul with God,’ which doubtless was 
‘spread over some considerable time,’ and presents 
conclusions which were no doubt reached only 
after ‘a prolonged mental struggle.’ Hence there 
is nothing unreasonable in the supposition that 
12-1) reflects the impression left upon the propieue 
mind when he first thought of ‘Me Chaldwzans as 
the instrument appointed for the punishment of 
Judah’s sin, and het 13 expresses the perplexity 
which he became conscious of afterwards, when 
the character of the Chaldieans had become more 
fully known to him. For the other inferences 
mentioned above there does not seem to be 4a 
sufficient foundation. The oo apie which 
refers 1?“ to the tyranny of the Chaldeeans, and its 
effects in Judah, is unnatural and forced. Nor 1s 
there any intrinsic reason why ‘righteous’ and 
‘wicked ’ should refer to the same persons, respec- 
tively, in 14 and 18; that would be necessary only 
if it were the case that the prophet had the same 
individuals in view in the two passages—which is 
just what here has to be shown, even if the terms 
of 174 are not opposed to it, 


A very original view of chs, 1-2 has been propounded by 
Budde (Stud. u. Krit. 1803, p. 8831f.; Hapositor, May 1895, p. 
37211.). According to this scholar 124.1217 refers not to the 
Chaldwans but to the Assyrians; 18-11 stood originally after 24 
as a description of the power (the Chaldwans) which would 
shortly bring the rule of the Assyrians to an end, and 2620 givea 
expression to the joy with which the nations would greet their 
fall. in the Ganiaalnronnee’ the Chaldwans thus appeared ag 
the liberators of Israc] from tho yoke of Assyria; but events 80 
cruclly belied the réle thus given to them, that it was believed 
incredible that a prophet could ever have ascribed it to them ; 
accordingly a later editor transferred 161! to its present place, 
adding 15 as an introductory verse, and by the transposition so 
altering the original sense of the pro beey that 112-17 24¢. could 
now be read only as referring to the Chaldwang, who thus, from 
being the power destroying the Assyrians, became the power to 
be destroyed. The explanation is ingenious ; but of a kind that 
could be deemed probable only if it rested upon exceptionally 
strong grounds, which, however, in the present instance, cannot 
be said to be the case; cf. more fully Davidson, pp. 60-55, 


The most probable date for the prophecy of H. 
is shortly chore B.C. 600 —12"!, if the view adopted 
above be correet, being written somewhat earlier 
than the rest of the Mepteey Nabopolassar 
had made Babylon the seat of an independent 
monarchy in 625 ; in 607, with the help (as recently 
discovered inscriptions inform us *) of the Umman- 
manda, Ninevelh had been destroyed; in 604, 
Nabopolassar’s son, Nebuchadrezzar, had inflicted 
n defeat upon Pharaoh-necho at Carchemish 
(Jer 46%), the natural result of which, as Jeremiah 
at once saw (ch. 25, etc.), could only be that the 
whole of Western Asia would fall into the hands 
of the Chaldeans. The Chaldeans invaded Judah 
for the first time in 601 or 600 (2 K 241). Our 
knowledge of the progress of the Chaldican arms, 
and of the effects which the news of it produced in 
Judah, is not minute enough to enable us to fix 
dates with precision ; but while1?ma belong tothe 
earlicr or middle part of the period which has been 
here referred to, when (v.°) the power of the Chalda- 
ans was being consolidated, but (v.5) the formidable 
character which it would ere long (‘in your days’) 
attain was still not realized in Judah, the famili- 
arity shown in such passages as 1!4!7 25>. & 27 ete, 
with their treatment of subject nations, and the 
reflections which their threatened interference in 
Judah arouses in the prophet’s mind, point to the 
close of the saine period as that to which the main 
part of the prophecy belongs. 

CRITICAL QUESTIONS CONNECTED WITH THE 
Book. — Those connected with ch. 1 have been 
sufficiently discussed above ; it remains to consider 

* See Davidson, p. 137f., with the references. 
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those arising in connexion with ch. 2 and ch. 3. 
As regards ch. 2, Stade (ZATIV, 1884, p. 154 ff.) 
and Kuenen (vind. § 76. 4-7 ; 77. 9) argue that the 
‘Woes’ in vv." are partly unsuitable if supposed 
to be addressed to the Chaldean king, and partly, 
especially in vv.4*, that they consist largely of 
citations and reminiscences of other passaves, in- 
cluding some late ones (e.g. v."* from Mic 3; v.¥ 
from Jer 51%; v.44from Is 11°; cf. also v.38 with 
Jer 25) and vv. with Is 449% 46%, Jer 10118), 
and hence they infer that the original close of H.’s 
srophecy, 2°-*, was expanded in the post-exilic age 
y the addition of a series of Woes, directed against 
‘some heathen or heathenly-disposed enemy of the 
congregation,’ or (vv.!# 18-0 Kuenen) the heathen 
generally. It is difficult to think that the grounds 
for this conclusion are suflicient. Though some of 
the passaves referred to may not suit the Chal- 
dean Jing, there is no adequate reason for holding 
them inapplicable to the personilied Chaldaan 
nation ; whileas regards vv./2-4, H. may naturally 
himself have quoted Isaiah and Micah: v.! may 
well be the original of Jer 514 (espeecintly when the 
very dependent character of the prophecy in Jer 
50°-5158 is borne in mind), and there is nothing to 
wrevent 2)8- being a satire on the vanities of 
idolatry, quite independent of IL Is or Jer 10. 
Budde (2.c. p. 391 f.) sees no ground for questioning 
vy, {12}, 911.1617, Wellhausen (p. 164) considers it 
indubitable that the whole at vv." is directed 
against the Chaldean (though he thinks that 
vv, 8). 17, where they stand, are unsuitable, and that 
vy, }214. 15-17 gontain indications of belonying to a 
later age than that of H.); Nowack questions only 
vy, bbs 14-d4 17-20 See, further, Davidson, pp. 56-58. 
Whether the ode in ch. 3 is really the work of 
Hf. may be more doubtful. The title and the 
musical notes (vv.2 ® 133%), both resembling closely 
those in the Psalter, suggest the infereuce that it 
was excerpted from a Viturgical collection, and 
placed here by a compiler (Kuenen, § 76.8; Cheyne, 
Origin of the Psalter, p. 157; Wellh.; Nowack ; 
and others). he same scholars (following Stade, 
lc. p. 157 f.) argue further that the ode was origin- 
ally an independent poem, unconnected with the 
prophecy of H.: to the circumstances of H.’s age, 
so clearly reflected in chs. 1-2, there are here 
no allusions; the community is the speaker 
(vv. 441819 and no doubt also in vv. 16); it trusts 
that J” will interfere in its behalf; but the descrip- 
tion of the foe (vv.!* !4) is quite general, there are 
no features pointing specifically to the Chaldwans ; 
and the comparison to a murderer delighting ‘to 
devour the afflicted in a secret place’ (cf. Ps 10® 9) 
suggests attacks made insidiously against the 
theocracy, rather than the open warfare of the 
Chaldieans ; while, at least in v.!7, the calamities 
referred to (failure of crops and flocks) are alto- 
gether different from those which were the burden 
of Hab 1-2. Conversely, the promise in 2*, which 
is the prophet’s consolation, does not at all suggest 
a theophany as its complement; and whiereas in 
27 the Chaldwans are overthrown by the natural 
retribution which overtakes a despot, when his 
ower has become effete, the foe, in ch. 3, is over- 
hrown by the direct interposition of J”. It is 
true the calamities mentioned in 3" might, in 
the abstract, be regarded as results of the Chaldean 
invasion of Judah; but, as Davidson remarks, ‘the 
verse does not suggest a condition of scarcity and 
barrenness arising from’ such a cause, ‘ but rather 
one due to the incidence of severe natural calami- 
ties’; and had the poet been writing under the 
pressure of a hostile invasion, the invasion itself 
would naturally have been expected to form the 
prominent feature in this picture, rather than the 
misfortunes following in its train. So, again, it is 
no doubt true that the downfall of the Chaldsan, 
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though brought about (ch. 2) by natural causes, 
might in ch. 3 be represented as the result of J“’s 
interposition (cf. Is 13); but even after making 
every allowance for the fact that chs. 1-2 are only 
elevated prose, while ch. 3 is written in a lyric 
strain, it remains that the thoughts most char- 
acteristic of chs. 1-2 are not developed further in 
ch. 3, but replaced by different ones. Kirkpatrick 
(Smith’s Dh s.v., Doctrine of the Prophets, p. 
276-283) seeks to show that the ode in ch. 3 forms 
an integral element in the prophet’s book; but 
his arguments show, not so much that it is 
natural or necessary, as that it is possible so to 
explain it; the destined fall of the Chaldean 
tyrant is sufficiently declared in 2°, and ch. 3 is 
not needed to render the announcement more ex- 
plicit. Nor again, though 2” would lead on 
naturally to the theophany in ch. 3, can it be said, 
in view of the contrast to vv.'8¥ which the verse 
expresses, to require it, or to be incomplete without 
it, Wellh. (p. 166) insists strongly that vv.!7"! is 
not the original close of the poem, and that it 
cannot be used for determining the real aim of vv.2"46, 
If vv.?"!9 might be regarded as an appendix 
attached to vy.76 by a later hand, one ground 
for doubting H.’s authorship of the latter would 
be certamnly removed. There would remain the 
other differences between 3774 and chs. 1-2, alluded 
to above; it is also felt by many to be doubtful 
whether the nation Sei seems to be what is 
intended by the term—would, in the age of H., be 
described as J“’s ‘anointed’ (319), and whether this 
usage does not presuppose a period in which the 
attributes and position belonging originally to 
David and his descendants were transferred to the 
people (cf. Davidson’s note). On the whole, while 
reluctant to conclude that the ode of ch. 3 is not 
the work of H., and while readily allowing that 
the reasons adduced do not demonstrate that it is 
not his, the present writer must own that it con- 
tains features which seem to him to make it 
difficult to affirm his authorship contidently. 

TEACHING OF THE Book. —Theologically, the 
different point of view of H. as compared with 
Jeremiah is observable. Jeremiah is so deeply 
impressed by the spectacle of his people’s sin, 
that he regards the Chaldeans almost exclusively 
as the instruments of judgment; their destruction 
is seen by liim only in the distant future, and is 
viewed rather as involved in God’s purpose to 
restore His peeve: than as a retribution for their 
own tyranny and excesses. H., on the other hand, 
though not unmindful of Judah’s faults (174), is 
engrossed chiefly by the thought of the cruelties and 
inhumanities of the SHCEEE: it is these which, 
in his eyes, call for judginent, and the outraged 
nations of the earth execute it upon their tyrant. 
Further, U. is conscious of a problein, a moral 
difficulty, which is not the case with Jeremiah.* 
The wrong-doing of the Chaldeans is more un- 
bearable than the evil it was meant to punish ; 
hence their continued successes seem to the prophet 
to be inconsistent with J"’s righteousness, and it 
is the existence of this inconsistency which forms 
the motive of his book. Thus while Jeremiah 
bewailed the sins and coming misfortunes of his 
people, for their own sake, H. brooded over the 
moral problems which the contemplation of them 
raised in his mind. The age, we may be sure, was 
to all the faithful servants of God one of trial 
and perplexity ; but, in virtue of their different 
temperainents and mental habits, the two contem- 
panty prophets were impressed by different aspects 
of i 


The central and distinctive teaching of the book 
* Jeremiah, it {gs true, is vexed by the problem of the pros- 


erity of the wicked (121-4), but only in so far as it is exemplified 
y his own personal opponents. 
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lies in the declaration of 24; and, as indicated 
above, the true sense of this is, that while the 
wild excesses of the tyrant carry in them the germ 
of certain ruin, the ‘faithfulness’ of the righteous 
(not his faith) will be to him a principle of life. It 
is evident that this declaration is no solution of 
the moral anomaly which the prophet discerns. 
The Chaldwan might indeed, in virtue of his very 
nature, be doomed ultimately to perish, but his 
empire survived for 70 years; and meanwhile H.’s 
compatriots, so far from aes in peace and 
security, experienced the indescribable hardships 
of sicge and exile. But ‘live’ is here used in 
the full and pregnant sense which it sometimes has 
in the OT (eg. Ezk 18), of living in the light and 
consciousness of the divine favour ; and what I. 
thus promises is not mere material prosperity, but 
the moral securily—of course often not unaccom- 

anied by material benefits—which righteousness 
frie with it even in the midst of external cala- 
mities (cf. Is 33!* 28), and the sense of divine 
approval which even then does not desert it. It is 
enough for the prophet if he can mitigate the 
difficulty which pressed upon him, as it pressed no 
doubt upon many of his contemporaries, by recalling 
to them these two truths of God’s providence, the 
doom which, at least ultimately, overtakes the 
tyrant, and the moral security enjoyed by the 
righteous. 

With regard to the use inade of 24 in the NT, 
‘another man,’ writes Wellhausen quaintly, ‘has 
made the antithesis in this verse famous, by breath- 
ing into it another spirit.’ Its second clanse is 
quoted, namely, twice by St. Paul (Ro 1”, Gal 3"; 
cf, also He 10%), in the sense, ‘The just shall live 
by faith, in support of his doctrine of justification 
by faith. This sense, whether it was intended or 
not by the LAX translators, whose version the 
apostle used, was at any rate one which the Greek 
word used by them permitted ; and it was accord- 
ingly adopted by St. Paul in his argunent. But 
it is not the sense belonging to the Heb. apex.* 
The NT gives us here whut is in reality a develop- 
ment of the prophet’s thought. The apostle, 
familiar with the verse as it read in the LAX 
version, amplifies and spiritualizes the words of 
HI., interpreting them in a sense which does not 
properly belong to them, but which, as it was 
sugzesxted, or permitted, by the Greek, fitted them 
in that form for use in his argument. t 

LITERARY AND 'TEXTUAL CHARACTERISTICS. — 
The literary power of H. is considerable. Though 
his book is a brief one, it is full of force; his 
descriptions are graphic and powerful; thought 
and expression are alike poetic; he is still a 
master of the old classical style, terse, parallel- 
istic, aud pregnant; there is no trace of se often 
prosaic diffuscness which manifests itself in the 
writings of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. And if ch. 3 
be his, he is, moreover, a lyric poet of high order ; 
the grand imagery and rhythmic flow of this ode 
will bear coinparison with some of the finest pro- 
ductions of the Hebrew muse. 

The teat of H. is manifestly, in many places, 
nore or less corrnpt,—in some places, unfortun- 
ately, even beyond hope of restoration. 

LEGENDS RELATING TO HABAKKUK.—Although, 
as said above, the prophet’s personal life is in the 
OT a blank, Jewish haggddah found mueh to tell 
of him,—often, indeed, in defiance of chronology 
and historical probability. Thus, according to 


* A word expressing the idea of steadfastness or faithfulness, 
might, no doubt, if limited to a relation towards o particular 
erson, pass readily into that of fidelity, or loyalty, towards 
lim; and this, again, might pass on into that of Ledief, or faith, 
in him; but there is no evidence that thia Heb. word passed 
actually through these possible changes of meaning. 
¢ Comp. similar instances of enlarged meanings in Ro 925f. 29 
1018. 20, ph 48 etc. 
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one levend,—based, no doubt, upon a connexion 
fancifully established between the command, ‘Go, 
set a watchman,’ in Ig 21° and the words of Hab 2! 
‘IT will stand upon my watch,’—H. was supposed 
to have been the sentinel set by Isaiah to watch 
for the fall of Babylon! Some of the later Rabbis, 
connecting his name with the words in 2K 4! 
‘Thou shalt embrace a son,’ imagined him even 
to be the son of the Shunanunite woman, whom 
Elisha restored to life. In the LXX text of Bel 
and the Dragon, as given in the Cod. Chisianus 
(Swete, vol. iii. pp. xii, 586), this story is prefaced 
by the words éx mponreias ‘AuBaxodm vlod 'Inood, éx 
rhs gudns Aevl, showing both that this story was 
taken from an apocryphal work attributed to 
Habakkuk, and as that the prophet was de- 
scribed in it as the son of Jesus (Joshua, or 
Jeshua), and of the tribe of Levi. What authority 
there may have been for the statement that his 
father was "Iycois, we do not know: the descrip- 
tion of him as belonging to the tribe of Levi ma 

be merely an inference from the expression in 3", 
quoted above.* According to the ‘Lives’ of the 
prophets, which, in two recensions, are attributed 
respectively to Dorotheus (in the Chron, Pasch., 
under Ol. 70, ed. Dind. 1832, 1. 282) and Epiphanius 
(Opp. 1622 or 1682, ii. 247f.), he was of the tribe 
of Simeon, ¢€ dypod Bj0e rod Xap (Eepiph. && dypot 
ByOfoxhp), which Delitzsch thinks may be the 
BacOgaxapla where Antiochus Eupator defeated 
Judas Maccabieus (1 Mac 6° 8),—though this was 
not in Simeon, but in Judah, 70 stadia from Beth- 
zur (Jos, Ant. X11. ix. 4), and the modern Beit- 
Sakariyeh, about 10 miles S.W. of Jerusalem 
(Kob. BRP iii. 284). ‘The same writers relate 
further, that when Nebuchadrezzar advanced 
against Jerusalem Il. fled to Ostrakine (now 
Straki), a city on the Egyptian coast, 26 miles 
from the Rhinocorura, but that, after the Chal- 
dwans hud withdrawn, he returned to his own 
lands, where he died and was buried, two years 
before the return of the Jews from Babylon (B.c, 
538). Eusebius states in one place (Onom. 216, 68) 
that his tomb was shown at Gabatha (Gibeah), 
elsewhere (256, 3; 270, 35), that it was shown at 
Kehelah or NKeeila (Keilah),—12 and 18 miles, re- 
spectively, S.W. of Jerusalem ; and, according to 
Sozomen (///7 vii. 29), the site of his grave, at or 
near Keilah, was revealed in a dream to Zebennus, 
bishop of Kleutheropolis, In the Middle Ages, 
however, it was said by Jewish writers that H. 
was buried at Mukkok (Jos 19™), in the tribe 
of Naphtali, a little N.E. of ‘Tabor. The inost 
widely diffused tradition about II. is that found 
in Bel and the Dravon ®*-, according to which H., 
while carrying pottave to his rerpers, was suddenly 
directed by an angel to carry it to Daniel, who 
had been cast a second time, by Cyrus, into the 
lions’ den in Babylon: upon protesting that he 
had never seen Babylon, and did not know where 
the den was, he was lifted up miraculously by a 
lock of his hair (ef. Ezk 8*) and carried slouch 
the air to Babylon; having there provided Daniel 
with his repast, he was immediately taken back 
by the angel to his own place. ater Jewish 
writers, and many of the Fathers, allude to the 
same legend. tf 


* Though, as Keil observes, it could, at least, not be derived 
from the LXX ; for that docs not express the pron. my. 

t See further, on the legends referred to above, the references 
and discussion in Delitzsch, De Hab. Proph. vita atygue etate 
(Grimae, 1844), pp, 12-52. The story of Bel and the Dragon 
quoted (ib. p. bot) by Raymundus Martini (c. 1250) in a form 
agreeing substantially with that of the Syriac version, from a 
Midrash called by him the Bereshith Rabbah (not the Midrash 
generally known by that name), the authenticity of which has 
been doubted (see 1). p. 34), has been found recently in near! 
the same form in a MS published by Neubauer, in which it is 
stated to be execrpted from the Midrash Rabbah de Rabbah 
(The Book of Tobit, 1878, pp. viil, xiv, xci-ii, 30-48; cf. the 
Speaker's Comm. to the Apocr. ii. 344f.). 
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Lrrpraturs. — Delitzsch, Der Proph. Hab, ausgelegt, 1848 
Avery full); Ewald, Propheten (iil. 27. in the tr.); Hitzig, 

eil, Pusey, Orelli, Wellhausen, Nowack, and G. A. Smith In 
their Comm. on the Minor Prophets; A. B. Davidson (in the 
Camb. Bible for Schools); F. W. Farrar in the Minor Prophete 
(‘Men of the Bible’); A. F. Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the Pro- 
phets; and the arts. quoted above, S. R. DRIVER. 


HABAZZINIAH (a3¥2n).— The grandfather of 
Jaazaniah, one of the Kechabites who were put to 
the proof by the prophet Jeremiah (Jer 35%). 


HABERGEON (avv¥ shiryah), Job 41°6.—Obsolete 
expression (dim. of ‘hauberk,’ which is formed 
from Old Norse Aals neck, and bergan to cover) for 
‘coat of mail’ (shiryan). In Ex 28%? 39% the high 
priest’s robe is compared to a habergeon (Ifeb. 
ana tahrd’) in that it was strengthened round the 
collar, ‘that it should not rend.’ 

W. E. BARNES, 

HABOR (rian; A‘ASwp, B'ABowp and ‘ABidp, Labor), 
still called AAabour. Strabo (xvii. § 27) and Pro- 
copius (ell, Pers. ii, 5) call it Aborrhas (’ABdppas), 
Isidore of Charax (p. 248) Adburas (’ABovpas), Zosimus 
(iii, 12) Aboras ('ABdpas), Pliny Chaboras, Ptolemy 
(v. 18) Chaboras (XafSwpas), According to the Bible 
(2 K 178184, 1 Ch 5°), it flows through Gozan. The 
Habor is an important tributary of the Euphrates, 
rising in Mons Masius (now called Kare? Dagh), to 
the N. of the celebrated city Rds el-“Ain (Resaina), 
and flowing S.S.W., through a circuitous channel 
with fertile banks, into the Euphrates at Karkeseea 
=: Abou-psera (Layard), after a course, toa great 
extent navigable, of nearly 200 miles. Sir LL 
Layard, standing on the conical hill of Koukab 
(about lat. 36° 20’ Jong. 41°), saw the main stream 
running from the N.W. and receiving (on the N.) 
the waters of the Mygdonius (Jerujer), which 
entered it after passing Nisibis and other cities. 
Both banks are covered with mounds, doubtless 
remains of Assyrian citics, The name of the 
Habor is found in the Assyrian inscriptions, 

Tiglath-pileser I. (about B.C. 1120) boasts of 
having killed ten mighty elephants in the Jand of 
Haran and ‘on tie lane of the Habor.’ Assur- 
nazir-apli (B.C. 885-860) crossed the Tigris, con- 

uered the district of the [Yarmis (or Yar-rit or 
Harkit), then marched to the Euphrates after 
subjugating the district around the mouth of the 
Hater (piate 3a ndr Habur, ‘the mouths of the 
river Habor,’ from which it would seem that the 
river flowed into the Euphrates through several 
outlets). According to 2 K 17°18" and 1 Ch 5” it 
was to the banks of this river that Shalmaneser 
and Sargon transported the exiled Israelites. It 
is now well known that this river has nothing to 
do with the ‘Chebar’ of Ezekiel (1° etc.). he 
name Hador is perhaps of non-Semitic origin, and 
may mean ‘fish-river’ (g'a ‘fish’ + bur ‘river,’ 
Frd. Delitzsch). I. A. PINCHES. 


HACALIAH (79n, KeAx(ehed, XeAxeds (Luc.),'Axadid 
AX, ‘Axedid (10), Neh 1! 10!, AV Hachaliah).—The 
father of Nehemiah. The meaning of the name is 
doubtful ; Wellhausen would read it as Hakkélejah 
(azn), i.e. ‘wait for J”’; cf. Is 8!7 648, 

H. A. WHITE. 

HACHILAH (ab 3g ‘dark’).— A hiding-place of 
David which was discovered to Saul by the 
Ziphites, 1 S 23 26)-*, It was a hill (myaa3) in S. 
Judah, on the edge of the wilderness of Ziph; 
lying on the ‘right’ (7.e. to the south) of the desert 
(yéshimén), according to the first of the above 
passages, or, according to the second, ‘before’ 
(y55y) the desert. It may be the hill Dahr el-kéla, 
N. of Wady el-W'ar (PEF Mem. ii. 313; Buhl, 
GAP 97). Glaser (Skizze, ii. 326) would. read 
Hachilah also in 1 S 157 instead of Havilah (ay). 

C. R. CoNDER. 
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HACHMONI, HACHMONITE.— Both represent 
one and the same Heb. word ‘jon, but in 1 Ch 
2782 the latter is translated as a pr. name, ‘Jehicl 
the son of Hachmoni,’ whereas in 1 Ch 11" Jashio- 
beam is called ‘a Hachmonite.’ We should prob- 
ably render it in both cases as a gentilic name. 
In 28 238, which is parallel to 1 Ch 114, we have 
‘the Tahchemonite’ ‘jiopnn, which is probably a 
textual error for ‘opnm. (Cf. Klosterm., Driver, 
Wellhanusen, Budde, Kittel, ad Jl. cit., and see 
ADINO, JASHOBEAM), J. A, SELBIE. 


HADAD (779, 729, ‘Adds, ‘Addp).—1. Hadad was 
the supreme Baal or god of Syria (Macrob. Saturn. 
i. 23. 18). The Assyr. inscriptions, however, 
identify him with the air-god KRamman or Kimmon, 
and accordingly in Zec 12"! we find Hadad-Rimmon, 
‘Hadad is Rimmon.’ But it is probable that 
Rimmon in certain parts of Syria represented the 
sun-yod, and not, as in Assyria, the god of the 
atmosphere. Besides Adad or Hadad, the cuneiform 
texts give the abbreviated Dadu and Dadda as in 
use among the Syrians, and from certain Bab. 
contract-tablets it would appear that Ben-Hadad, 
‘the son of Hadad,’ was another Syrian deity, 
who, with his father Hadad and mother Atargatis 
(Athtar-‘Athi), made up the usual Semitic trinity. 
In the religions of Asia Minor the place of Ben- 
Hadad is taken by Attys, a name which may 
perhaps be the same as Hadad. 

2. (310) A son of Ishmael (Gn 25!5=1 Ch 18, AV 
Hadar). The MT is supported by the LX.X (Xodéd», 
Xatéd, Xo0d5d45, Xovddv), The Samar. Pent. has 
aia, some MSS and the Pesh. have mn, Targ. Onk. 
has 1, 

3. A king of Edom, son of Bedad (perhaps for 
Ben-Dadi; Bu-Dadi is the name of the Can. 
governor of Yurza [now Yerzeh], S.W. of ‘Taanach 
in the Tel el-Amarna tablets). He came from the 
city of Avith, and ‘smote Midian in the field of 
Moab’ (Gn 36%=1 Ch 14), See further, Hommel, 
AHT, 221 f. 

4. Another king of Edom (1 Ch 1”), whose name 
is miswritten Hadar in Gn 36%, Ilis capital city 
was Pau. See AHT 264. 

5. A member of the poy house of Edom (1 K 
11™%) who escaped while ‘yet a little child’ 
from the massacre of his family by Joab after: 
David’s conquest of Edom. He was carried first 
to Paran and then to Eyypt, where the Pharaoh 
received him hospitably, and assigned him lands 
and food. He married the Pharaoh’s sister-in-law, 
and his son Genubath was brought up as an 
Egyptian prince. After the death of David and 
Joab, Hadad returned to Edom, and there worked 
‘mischief’ toSolomon. Edom, however, continued 
to be dependent on Judah, as we learn from 1 K 
9%, 2 Kx 3? 879, A. H. SAYCE. 


HADADEZER (7729), ‘Hadad is a help’ (28 
8° 14] K 114), wrongly written Hadarezer in 28 
1016-19 1] Ch 183-5. 7-8 1916.19) ~The name is the Heb. 
equivalent of the Aram, Hadadidri, which is given 
in the Assyr. inscriptions as the name of the king 
of Damascus, who 1s called Ben-Hadad 1. in the 
OT. Bricks have been found in Babylonia stamped 
with the name of Hadad-nadinakh[és} (Hadad- 
nadin-akhi) in Gr. and Aram. letters, which makes 
the reading of the divine name quite certain. 

Hadadezer was son of Rehob and king of Zobah 
(Assyr. Zubité), on the eastern frontier of Hamath. 
His dominions included Damascus in the south, 
and extended to the Euphrates in the north. He 
was defeated by David ‘as he went to recover his 
border (or rather the pillar which marked the 
limits of conquest) at the river Euphrates.’ The 
Syrians of Damascus who thereupon came to his 
assistance were also defeated, and Damascus itself 
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was occupicd by the Israelites. ‘The gilded shields 
of H. were sent to Jerusalem, and large quantities 
of bronze were obtained by David in the cities of 
Berothai and Tibhath (the Tubikhi of the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets and the Exyp. geographical lists). 
Toi king of Hamath, who had been at war with 
H{., now sent an embassy to congratulate the Isr. 
monarch on his victories. At a later date, when 
war had broken out between David and the 
Ammonites, H. despatched 20,000 footmen from 
Zobah and Beth-rehob to the help of the Ammon- 
ites, other eer being also furnished by the 
Syrian princes of Mancah and Tob. The combined 
host, however, was annihilated by Joab, who pro- 
ceeded to overrun Ammon. II. now obtained the 
help of the Aramm@ans on the eastern side of the 
Euphrates; but the Syrian army, under the com- 
mand of Shobach (called Shophach 1 Ch 19'8), was 
utterly defeated by David at Helam, which is 
probably the Khalman of the Assyr. inscriptions, 
usually identified with Aleppo. Josephus (Anz. 
Vit. vi. 3) transforms Helam into a Syrian general, 
Khalaman, and tells us that Hadadezer, under the 
nameof Hadad, was mentioned by Nicolaus Damas- 
cenus in his history of Damascus, The battle of 
Helam completely rake the power of Zobah. 
A. H. SAYCE. 
HADADRIMMON ()\o7725), mentioned in Zec 12" 
along with the valley of Megiddon. Itis commonly 
supposed to have been the place of national lamen- 
tation over the slaughter, by Necoh of Egypt (2 kK 
23%, 2 Ch 35°27), of Josiah, the last promising king 
of Judah. Hitzig sugeested (Commentar iber den 
Jesaja, 1833, on 178) that the mourning was for 
Adonis, as in Phonnicia; and he was followed by 
Movers, Kneucker, Leyrer, W. R. Smith, and 
Merx. Baudissin (in Studien eur Sem. Relig.- 
eschichtc), however, concludes to stand by the 
ormer position. LXX reads xomerds podvos, and 
the Vul¢. Adadremmon. ‘The usual identification 
is with /dammanch, a sinall village S. of Meziddo, 
and N.W. of Jenin (cf. G. A. Smith, Hust. Geog. 
389, n. 2). 


LITRRATURS.—Baudissin, Studien, etc. 296 ff.; Baethgen, 
Beitrage z. sem. Reliy.-geschichte, 76, 84, 265 (both these authors 
digcuss fully the component elements of the word); Wellhausen, 
Klein. Proph. 192; W. R. Smith, RS 302n,.; Schrader, COT on 
Zec 121!; Bredenkamp, Steiner, Orclli, and Nowack in their 
Comm. on Zee, ad loc. Bce also the separate articles, HADAD 
and RimMon. IRA M. PRICE. 


HADAR, Gn 36,.—See HADAD 4. 
HADAREZER.—See HADADEZER. 


HADASHAH (ay1n).—A town in the Shephelah 
of Judah, Jos 157, Its site is unknown. 


HADASSAH (929 ‘ myrtle’).—The Jewish name 
of Esther (i.e. Pers. st@ra, ‘star’). It occurs only 
in Est 2’. 


HADES (“Acdys, ddns).—The term used in the 
LXX and NT for the abode of the departed, the 
unseen world into which men pass at death. It is 
a word of very frequent occurrence in the OT, of 
very rare occurrence in the NT. In the AV of the 
OT it is unhappily rendered by ‘hell’ (Dt 32”, 
25 228, Ps 16 18° 1163 1398, itt often), ‘the pit’ 
(Nu 16%: 8), and ‘the grave’ (Gn 37%, 1§ 28, Job 7° 
1438, Ps 308 49" 3 ete.). The original sense of the 
English word ‘hell’ appears to have been simply 
that of the hidden, unseen place, and in the general 
sense of the ‘realm of the dead’ it occurs in the 
statements of the Creeds on the article of Christ’s 
Descent to Hell, asx well as in old English (‘The 
Harrowing of Hell’ in the Exeter Book ; Chaucer, 
Lhe Milleres Tale, v. 3572; Spenser, Son. 68). Its 
use in the AV, therefore, has been defended, ¢.g. 


by Bp. Horsley, on the ground that ‘in its primary 
and natural sense it signifies nothing more than 
the unseen and covered place’ (Sermons, ii. 20). 
But the English Revisers, recognizing the difficulty 
of disconnecting the word from its usnal associa- 
tions, have displaced ‘hell’ by ‘ Hades’ in the NT. 
In the OT they have adopted a less uniform practice. 
In the historical books they have left the rendering 
‘the grave’ or ‘the pit’ in the text, and have 
placed on the margin the note ‘Heb. Sheol,’ to 
‘indicate that it eee not signify the place of 
burial,’ as they explain in their Preface. In the 
poetical books they usually give Shcol in the text, 
and put ‘the grave’ in the margin. In Is 14 they 
retain ‘hell’ in the text and give ‘Sheol’ in the 
margin, on the ground that in that paragraph the 
word ‘hell’ has ‘more of its usual sense, and is less 
liable to be misunderstood,’ while ‘any change in 
so familiar a passage which was not distinctly an 
improvement would be a decided loss.’ The Ameri- 
can Revisers, however, have followed the more con- 
sistent course of giving ‘Sheol’ in the text of the 
OT, and dispensing with the variant renderings 
‘the grave,’ ‘the pit,’ ‘hell’; as ‘Ilades’ is given 
by both English and American Revisers in the text 
at the NT. (See also the article on HLL.) 

The word Hades is a familiar term in classical 
Greek. Itis usually supposed to be derived from 
a privative and ideiv, viderc, ‘see,’ and hence it is 
rendered Nelucus by Hermann. This etymology 
is thought to be rendered extremely doulittal Ey 
the presence of the aspiration, and so Voss (Idymn 
Dem. 348) would derive the word from ddw, yddw, in 
the sense of rodvddkrns, der Umfasser, the ‘all- 
receiving,’ ‘all-devouring.’ Though the Attic 
form, however, was “Acéys, d57s, the more ancient 
form, as generally in Homer, was ’Atéys, -ao and -ew, 
which form, except in the Epic genitive ’Aldew, 
occurs also in the Tragic poets. So in Milton (PL 
li, 963, 964)— 

‘and by them stood 


Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded name 
Of Demogoryon.’ 


In Homer, the word (also in the form ’Aidwreds 
there, in Hesiod, and, though rarely, in the 
Tragedians) occurs only as a proper name, the 
name of the god of the nether world, Pluto; in 
Hesiod (7h. 455), the sun of Kronos and Rheia, and 
older brother of Zeus. Hence, in Homer, the 
forms els ’AtSao, ely Atdao with or without dédnous, 
dduos, in the sense of ‘into’ or ‘in the lower world’ ; 
in Attic the forms év and els”Aidov; and in the NT 
the év ddovof the TR, and the later MSSin Ac 227: 51 
displaced by the els ddyv of the RV and the older 
MSS. Later the word became an appellative, de- 
noting the underworld itself, the habitation of the 
dead, corresponding to the Latin Orcus, Infert, 
ae Sele Inferna. 
n the LXX and the OT Apocr, the word repre- 
sents the Heb. Sixyv, and sometimes other Heb. 
terms, as %3 (Is 1419 3818), ann (Ps 93 [94]!? 113% 
[115'7)), nye (Pr 14 16%, Is 281), mo (Job 334), maby 
(Job 38!) These latter, however, are only occa- 
sional occurrences. In the vast majority of cases 
(some 59 in the canonical books alone, and often in 
the Apocr.) ‘Hades’ is the equivalent of dx’, and 
it carries with it the sense which that term has as 
a designation of the world beyond the grave. 
The conceptions formed of that world by different 
eoples have been very various. They have been 
argely affected by racial, geographical, and climatic 
circumstances, and have not been altogether con- 
stant in the history of the beliefs of the progressive 
peo By far the more prevalent, however, has 

een the idea that would most naturally occur to 
men as they looked down into the grave which hid 
their departed kinsfolk from their gaze—that of 
an underworld, the opposite in all respects of the 
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open, visible, sunlit world of aN In various 
forms this general conception has held the mind of 
races as different as the lusty Teutonic tribes, the 
Zulus of Africa, the savages of North and South 
America, the Samoan islanders, the Asiatic Karens, 
the Italmen of Kamschatka, the Egyptians, the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. It was also the popular conception of the 
ancient Hebrews, and the Hebrew form of the idea 
had special affinity with that of the Babylonians 
and Greeks. In the OT, therefore, I/ades ex- 
resses the general view of the world of the 
depareed as a dark, deep underworld, in which the 
deceased continue to exist, but in a state of being 
devoid of the joy, the activity, the fulness, and the 
substantiality of real life. For the most part, too, 
in the OT it is an abode from which there is no 
return, and in which there are no moral dis- 
tinctions ; a condition involving separation at once 
from living men and from the living God; one in 
which rich and poor, king and slave, good and 
evil, subsist together in the same inane, shadowy, 
cheerless condition, without positive reward for 
the righteous or penalty for the wicked. Though 
not without occasional hints and suggestions of 
better things, the OT, reflecting the popular 
Hebrew modes of thought on the subject, presents 
Hades neither as a distinct stadium between death 
and a larger future, nor as a scene of moral issues, 
but as the common gathering-place for the de- 
parted, into which all alike go down, beyond which 
there is nothing to be clearly seen or certainly 
looked for, and from which there is no open way of 
restoration to the old strength of life, far less any 
elevation to a new and higher life, near or afar. 
The idea of Hades and the existence after death, 
however, did not continue to stand at this level. 
In course of tine, by the experience of faith, the 
teaching of the prophets, and the operation of 
other influences mie we less clearly understand, 
it changed in more than one direction. The pro- 
cess is seen in the OT itself, especially in the 
poetical books and in the writings of the prophets, 
yet in different ways. In the former, faith is seen 
overleaping the dark domain of Hades, negativing 
the thought of a perpetual existence in its dreary 
and futile depths, having visions and forecasts 
of a more satisfying future (e.g. Ps 16. 17. 49. 73, 
Job 14!3-17 1618-179 19°3-27 ete.), In the latter we find 
not merely surmises and anticipations, but definite 
teaching, which grows from less to more till it 
declares the hope of a resurrection of Israel’s dead, 
and an awakening from the sleep of death to ever- 
lasting life or to everlasting contempt (Is 26%, Dn 
122-8), But thatis the most that the OT books give. 
The process of change, however, went farther. 
It is reflected in the apocryphal, the rabbinical, 
and especially the apocalyptic literature. New 
ideas became connected with Hades and the future, 
yet without settling into a uniform faith or 
obtaining general acceptance in any one mode. 
In some of the books the old conception of 
Hades is continued with little or no change 
(Sir 1727-3 414 Bar 2", To 362° 132) 1 Mac 2% 
148°), In these there is little or nothing beyond a 
simple acquiescence in the fact of man’s mortality 
(Sir 4124), In others there is the hope of an 
immortality for the soul, but no certain More ofa 
resurrection of the body (Wis 2” 31-4 418-14 153), In 
others there is the definite statement of the com- 
pieuet belief in a future life with moral issues, the 
octrine of the bodily resurrection being in some 
cases less prominent and less distinct than that of 
® general continuance of life or return to life 
(Enoch 2212. 18 61-6 615 9110 998, Ps-Sol 316 13° etc.), 
in others more so (2 Mac 7% 33 124-4 ef, Sibyll. 
140 D274. 275 4228. 329, A noc, Bar 30! 50! 518, 2 Es 782), 
In others the idea that Hades is a place of relative 


moral awards appears, though in no very definite 
or pronounced form (Wis 3'?0 §1-16 618-20 1714 ete. gg 
compared with 3! 38 ete., 2 Mac 7% 1.16.29 1943-45 
148 etc.); while in the apocalyptic books the pre- 
vailing conception has come to be that of an 
intermediate state, with relative rewards for the 
good and penalties for the evil (Enoch 10!7 22. 100° 
1037 ete., Book of Jub. 52% 7248 222! 2427 36; cf. 2 Es 
731-85. 36°-38.° 61.° 759-101* ete, (James, 7. and S. iii. 2); 
Apoc. Bar 52! ete.). In the rabbinical literature 
further developments of opinion are seen, especially 
in the direction of regarding J/ades as an inter- 
mediate state with purgatorial processes for those 
of Israel and (at a later stage) with two distinct 
compartments or divisions within it—one of pre- 
liminary blessedness, and another of preliminary 
woe. Bir Lord and His apostles spoke to the 
ideas which the Jews of their time had on these 
subjects as on others. Regard must be had to this 
in interpreting the occurrences of the word Hades 
in NT. The question is, how far these modifica- 
tions of the prevalent OT idea of Hades are 
reflected in the NT; what precise sense is to be 
attached to the term there; and to what extent it 
has a doctrinal significance or suggests doctrinal 
conclusions, 

The small place which is given to the term 
itself, or to any equivalent for it, in the NT is the 
first ne that calls for attention. The word 
occurs only ten times in all, including parallels, 
according to the best text. It is found nowhere in 
John’s Gospel, the Epistles of Paul, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, or the Catholic Epistles. Three of 
its occurrences are on Christ’s lips, viz. Mt 11% 
(with its parallel Lk 107°) 16, Lk 16%. In two of 
these the word is obviously used in a figurative 
sense: in the one to express, in the case of 
Capernaum, an absolute overthrow, a humiliation 
as deep as the former loftiness and pride had been 

eat ; in the other, to express, in the case of the 

shurch, a security which shall be proof against 
death and destruction. The third occurrence, in 
the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, is of a 
different kind, and has even been taken to put 
our Lord’s imprimatur on the Jewish idea of two 
compartments in J/ades, distinct from, yet near, 
one another. The point of the parable, however, 
is the broad moral lesson of the pena: of a selfish 
life. Everything else is secondary and ancillary 
to this. That being so, the use of the word here is 
ethical rather than doctrinal. It does not take us 
beyond the broad fact that there is a state of being 
into which men pass at death, and that the divine 
righteousness follows them thither with moral 
decisions affecting their conditions there and re- 
versing antecedent estimates and circumstances. 
In the second chapter of Acts the word occurs in a 
quotation from the 16th Psalm, and with an appli- 
cation of that utterance of OT faith to the case of 
Christ, His death and Ilis resurrection ; in which, 
therefore, it has again the broad sense of the world 
of the departed into which Christ passed like other 
men, though only to be raised from it. Neither 
do the passages in the Apocalypse of St. John carry 
us beyond this. In the first (118), where Christ 
claims to have ‘the keys of death and Hades,’ we 
have simply the declaration of His power over 
death and the habitation that receives the dead, 
Llis ability to deliver or bring up from these. In 
the second (68) we have a personification of Z/ades 
as a demon following Death, the rider on the pale 
horse, to devour those slain by him. In the third 
and fourth (20! 94) Death and Hades appear again 
as demon figures, striking down and swallowing 
men, but compelled at last to render up their 
victims, and doomed themselves to be destroyed 
by Christ. In the passage in 1 Co (15) the reading 
¢6y in the second clause must give place to édvare. 
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We gather, in the second place, that in all the 
NT passages (except Mt 11°, Lk 10”) Hades is 
associated with death ; that it expresses the peneral 
conception of the invisible world or abode into 
which death ushers men; and that it presents this 
habitation of the future, not as a final state, but as 
an intermediate scene of existence with relative 
moral distinctions. It appears, further, that the 
prevalent ideas sonnectaiccith it, in its association 
with death, are those of privation, detention, and 
righteous recompense, the thought of the relative 
reward of good being subordinate, if expressed 
at all, to that of the retribution of evil and to 
that of the penal character pertaining to Hades as 
the minister of death. Otherwise the N'T Hades 
shows little or nothing of the change which had 
come upon the old conception of Sheol, or the 
world of the dead, in the course of the history of 
Jewish thought and belief. In none of the passaves 
in which the word itself occurs have we any dis- 
closures or even hints of purgatorial fires, puri- 
fying processes, or extended operations of grace. 
In none of them have we anything approaching 
the Virgilian picture of the underworld, with its 
schooling in punishment, its washing out or burning 
out of guilt, its beon of forzctfulness (Ain, vi. 
723-731, Mackail’s trans. ; cf. Conington’s Virgil, 
li, 418, 419). They are silent as regards all such 
things as the Limbus Patrum, the Limbus Jn- 
Jantum, ete., of the Roman Catholic theology, the 
division of Hades into distinct sections for different 
classes of the dead, the topographical definitions 
of the underworld in which both poetry and 
theology have indulged. Nor is there anything in 
them like the precise and developed doctrine of 
later times on the condition of men in the space 
between death and resurrection, or like those 
theories of a sleep of the soul, a ministry of Christ 
in Hades, & continuance of disciplinary processes, 
an extension of converting and restoring agencies, 
and other similar ideas, which have been connected 
with the general idea of a Status Medius in the 
theologies of various Churches and in the systems of 
divines of different schools, Roman Catholic, Greek 
Catholic, and Protestant. In its ideas and in its 
definite teaching the NT turns for the most part on 
the present life, with its moral choices and spiritual 
ay eet and on the state of being that 
follows the judgment, with its final decisions. It 
makes little of the mysterious space that comes 
between the two. 


Literaturr.—The books given under the article EscriaTouoey, 
especially Bottcher, De Jnferis; Guder, Die Lehre der 
Erscheinung Jesu Christi unter den Todten; Weber, Judische 
Theologie; Hamburger, Keal- Encyclopadie fiir Bibel und 
Talmud ; also Greswell, Exposition of the Parables, vol. v. 
1. iL. 5 Rinck, Zustand nach dem Tode; Ocrtel, Hades; Craven, 
Sxcursus in Lange’s Com. on Revelation ; Schenkel, Biiellezicon : 
Riehm, Handwirterbuch des biblischen Altertuns ; Cremer, Bib- 
lisch-theologisches Wurterbuch. S. D. F. SALMOND. 


HADID (¥73n).—-Named along with Lod and Ono, 
Ezr 2° = Neh 7°7, peopled by Benjamites after the 
Captivity, Neh 115, probably to be identified also 
with Adida of 1 Mac 1253 138, It is the modern 
Haditheh in the low hills, about 3} miles N.E. of 
Lydda. See SIV vol. ii. sh. xiv.; Robinson, BRP 
lil. 143; Guérin, Judée, i. 320; Buhl, GAP 197. 

C. R. CONDER. 

HADLAI (‘1n).—An Ephraimite, 2 Ch 284 See 
GENEALOGY. 


HADORAM (o70n).—1. The fifth son of Joktan 
(Gn 107 B ‘Odoppd, 1 Ch 1" A Kedoupdy), and go pre- 
sumably the name of a Yemenite district or tribe 
not otherwise known. It has been conjectured 
that the 'Adpayira:c (Ptol. vi. 7. 10) or the Atramitas 
(Plin. vi. 32, xii. 30) are here referred to, but the 
latter are probably to be identified with the people 


of Hadramaut (see Dillm. ad loc., and art. HAZAR- 
MAVETH). 

2. The son of Tou king of Hamath, who was 
sent by his father on an embassy to David after 
the latter’s victory over Hadadezer king of Zobah 


(1 Ch 18”). In the parallel passage 2S 8% Tou is less 


correctly given as Toi (ya for iva), while Hadoram 
wrongly appears as Joram (07\"): the LXX, how- 
ever, gives leddoupdv, and in 1 Ch 18! ‘Idoupady. 

3. In 2Ch 10! Hadoram (o717) is given as the 
name of the superintendent of the levies in the 
reign of Rehoboam. ‘The parallel passage 1 K 1218 
has preserved the more correct form Adoram (077y), 
while the LXX (to 1 Ch) has the fuller form 
Adoniram ('Adwrecpdu). See ADONIRAM, and cf, 
Driver, Zext of Sam. 267. J. i. STENNING. 


HADRACH (775, Assyr. {atarikka). — The 
capital of a region in Syria, and a place of import- 
ance in the times of Uzziah and his successors. 
The name occurs but once in the Bible, namely, 
in Zee 9's; but in that one place it is made 
emphatic. The ‘land of Hadrach’ is there men- 
tioned as having the same interest with Damascus, 
and as in relations with ‘ al) the tribes of Israel,’ and 
with Hamath, Tyre, Zidon, the several Philistine 
peoples, the sons of Javan, Egypt, and especially 
ASSYFiQ. 

The Assyr. records for a certain period promi- 
nently mention Hadrach in connexion with 
Damascus, Arpad, Hamath, Samaria, Judah, 
though they give no details, Assur-dan NI. made 
an expedition thither in his first year, B.c. 772, 
another in his eighth, and another in his eighteenth 

ear. Hadrach is mentioned in inscriptions that 

ear the name of Tiglath-pileser (B.C. 745-727), and 
in others which Assyriologists attribute to Tighath- 
pueres though the fragments of them now known 

o not bear his name. ‘The period is that in which 
the ‘shepherds’ of Israel were Zechariah, Shallum, 
Menahem, Pekahiah, Pekah, and Hoshea; when 
the realm of Jeroboam I1., including the peoples 
from the Mediter. to the Euphrates, was falling 
to pieces before the Assyrian. The Assyr. kings 
spouk of themselves as overthrowing a confederacy, 
headed by Uzziah of Judah, and extending as far 
as Humath. At different times in this period they 
deported Israelites from the northern tribes, and 
from east of Jordan (1 Ch 5% “8, 2 K 15%), 

Apparently, the identification of Hadrach with 
Yaturikka is beyond doubt, and the writer of this 
prophecy had this period in mind, whatever bearing 
these facts may have on the various critical and 
historical questions that arise (see Schrader, KAZ? 
453, and Del. Paradies, 279). 

W. J. BEECHER. 

HAFT.—‘ The Aaft of a knife, that whereby you 
have or hold it,’ snys Trench (Study of Words, 303) ; 
and the two words are no doubt etymol. connected, 
but the connexion is not quite so immediate. 
Haft occurs once in AV, Jg 3°27 ‘And the haft also 
went in after the blade’ (s¥35, the hilt of a sword, 
or handle of a knife). Wye. (who has ‘ pommel’ 
here, [1388, ether Ailte}) uses Shaft’ in Dt 19° ‘the 
yren, slipt of fro the haft, smytith his freend, and 
sleeth ’ (1388, ‘helve’). Cf. also Gower, Con/essio 
Amantis, iv.— 

‘ But yet ne fond I nought the haft, 
Which might unto the blade accorde.’ 
J. LLASTINGS. 

HAGAB (235, ‘Ayd8), Ezr 2'.—T1is descendants 
were among the Nethinim who returned from 
Babylon with Zerubbabel. The name, with that 

receding it in Ezr, is absent from the parallel list 
in Neh 7, the loss being apparently due to the 
similarity between the names Hagabah and 
Hagab. It appears in 1 Es 5” as Accaba. 
H. Sr. J. THACKERAY. 
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HAGABA (x930, ‘Aya6d B, ‘Ayya8d A), Neh 7%.— 
The head of another family of Nethinim who re- 
turned from Babylon with Zerubbabel. 


HAGABAH (325, ‘Aya@d).—The slightly different 
form in which the last-mentioned name appears in 
the parallel list in Ezr 2%. In 1 Es 5” it becomes 
Aggaba (AV Graba, B* om., A ‘Ayyafd). 


HAGAR (7233 ‘flight,’ ‘emigration’),—i. THE 
NARRATIVES. —Hagar was the name of an Egyptian 
woman (Gn 16! 21°) in the service of Sarai. The 
fact that she is expressly called an Egyptian has 
given rise to the conjecture that she was one of 
the ‘ maidservants’ who were presented by Pharaoh 
at the time when the Egyptian king ‘entreated 
Abraham well’ for Sarai’s sake (121%). It would 
appear that Ilagar stood in that intimate relation 
with Sarai which we find occupied by the maid- 
servants of Rebekah (245) and of Leah and Rachel 
(2974-29), She was the property of her mistress, not 
of her master; and Sarai finding that in the course 
of nature she could herself have no hope of having 
children, proposed that Abraham should take 
Hagar as his concubine. Hagar being Sarai’s 
property, Sarai would claim Hugar’s children as 
ver own (cf. Rachel and Leah in 302%). Accord- 
ingly, Hagar became Abraham’s concubine; and, 
finding herself with child, appears to have suffered 
herself to indulge in expressions of exultation, as 
if of triumph over a defeated rival. ‘The true wife 
and the servant concubine, in their jealousy and 
hatred, present a picture of Bedawin tent-life, true 
enough to facts, however repugnant to Western 
ideas. Sarai bitterly resented the insult, and coim- 
plained to Abraham. The patriarch resigned all 
claim over his coneubine; he refused to interfere 
himself, and handed Hagar over to the tender 
mercies of Sarai. Sarai’s harshness enraged Hagar; 
and the latter, goaded to desperation, fled from her 
mistress into the wilderness. The wilderness of 
Shur ‘before (7.¢, E. of) Egypt’ represents probably 
the desert region of Jifar between Phibstia and 
the E. borders of Egypt proper (cf. Ex 157). Pre- 
sumably, Hagar bethought herself of fleeing to her 
native country ; for through this desert passed the 
usual caravan route to Egypt. While she was 
resting by a spring in the aeacrt the Ancel of J” 
appeared to ee (v.7); bade her return to her 
mistress and be submissive to her; he also en- 
couraged her by telling her of the son that should 
be born to her; his name was to be [shinael; he 
would be as untameable as a wild ass; he would 
be at war with all men; ‘in the sight of all his 
brethren’ should he live (not merely, ‘to the FE. of 
them,’ -3p-5y) his wild, independent, defiant life. 
Hagar, according to the Hebrew tradition, gave 
the name Beer-lahai-ro’t to the spring, becanse as 
the angel departed she realized who he was; and 
she looked after him who had seen her in her 
affliction and had comforted her. ‘The well of the 
living one who sees me’; this was the popular 
interpretation of the name of the well in after- 
times associated with the vision granted to Hagar 
{see BEER-LAHAT-ROI]. ‘The Bedawin even yet 
associate with Hagar’s naine a well a considerable 
distance south of Beersheba in Muweilib, one of 
the principal stations on the caravan road, and also 
a rock dwelling, Bait Hagar, in the neighbour- 
hood’ (Dillmann, i doc.). Hagar was obedient to 
the vision, and returned to her mistress. The 
birth of Ishmael is recorded in the brief extract 
from P (16), which also mentions that Abram was 
then eighty-six yearsold. Eleven years had passed 
since the call of Abram. 

Nothing more is related of Hagar until the 21st 
chapter, where we are told of the birth of Isaac 
(vv.*-7), On the occasion of the festival which was 
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held perhaps two or three years later (see Delitzsch 
and Dillmann, in loc.), Sarah saw Wagar’s son ‘play- 
ing’ (pos7, not ‘mocking’ or ‘persecuting,’ as no 
object is expressed); and her maternal jealousy 
took fire. She was seized probably with a dread 
lest the inheritance should pass to the son of the 
concubine. She demudded from Abraham the 
expulsion of Hagar and her boy. The demand, to 
Abraham’s credit, displeased him sorely. But 
God spake to him, apparently at night; bade him 
sacrifice his fatherly feelings, and obey Sarah’s 
word. Abraham the next morning took bread and 
a skin of water, and gave them over, with the lad, 
to Hagar, who was thus sent forth a homeless 
wanderor into the wilderness of Beersheba, in the 
neighbourhood of which Abralam presumably was 
encamped (21': 82 291°), According to this tradition 
Ishmael was still a child, and was soon worn out. 
The water-skin was quickly emptied ; Hagar laid 
the child down under a bush (v.45); she saw there 
was no hope for his life unless she could find water : 
in despair, and so that she might not witness his 
dying ayonies, she retired a bowshot’s distance. 
Tt was then that God heard the voice of the lad 
(not of his mother); and the angel of God called to 
Hagar, and encouraged her. ‘The boy was not to 
die, but to live. ‘Anise, lift up the boy, take fast 
hold of him by thy hand; for I will make of him 
a great nation.’ Then God opened her eyes; she 
saw, what before she had not perceived, a well of 
water close at land; she filled the empty skin 
with water, and gave her boy to drink. ie re- 
vived, and grew to be a strong man, a famous 
archer. He dwelt in the desert of Paran; and his 
mother, herself an Egyptian, took for him an 
Egyptian wife (v.74). 

The purpose which was served by the preser- 
vation of these two narratives was probably a 
different one in each case. In ch. 16 we have a 
tradition the preservation of which in the Book of 
Genesis seems to be due to the facet that (1) it 
illustrated the varied trials to which Abraham’s 
faith and Heueuce were subjected before the fulfil- 
ment of the divine promise was granted; (2) it 
proclaimed the futility of the human endeavours 
to compass by human means that which could only 
be accomplished in accordance with the divine 
puree: To every Israelite it also emphasized the 
act that the chosen family had been providentially 
watched over from its very beyinnings; the 
humblest members of the household received the 
blessing of the divine Vision. In ch. 21 we have 
au qrailar thonght; but here the separation of 
Ilagar from the tent of Abraham is due, not to a 
voluntary flight, but to an express divine oracle. 
Undoubtedly, too, this story reflects the pride of 
the people in the purity of their descent. The 
nations around Palestine were, according to the 
populur Hebrew belief, all of them offshoots from 
the family of Abraham; but the stock of typical 
vatriarchal Israel had no contamination from 

anaan or from Egypt. 

There was, however, another side to the narra- 
tives. It cannot but have struck the Israelite 
reader that the first mention of ‘the Angel of J“” 
(167) is in connexion with the manifestation to 
Hagar, this despised Egyptian concubine. The 
light ‘ad revelationem gentium’ had begun to 
shine; and the story of Hagar is the first of a 
remarkable series in which appear Tamar, Rahab, 
Ruth, and Naaman. Thus the story of Hagar isa 
striking instance, on the very threshold of the 
history of the Covenant People, of that wider and 
more generous view of divine mercy which was 
ordinarily ignored by popular Hebrew particu- 
larism. 

The name J/agar in Arabic denotes a ‘ fugitive.’ 
The word is familiar to us in Hegira, the ‘ epoch- 
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making’ flight of Mohammed. Some have thought 
that the biblical narratives of Hagar (‘flight’) and 
Ishmael (‘God heareth’) have been expanded out 
of a mere play upon the words; others have 
thought that the original names may have been 
adapted so as to correspond with the distinctive 
incidents of well-known primitive narratives, and 
that thus the tradition of actual facts has been 
made to serve the additional purpose of accounting 
for the origin of neighbouring tribes. It cannot 
be doubted that the narratives represent an early 
Israclite belief that the mountain tribes and clans 
on the south and south-east frontier of Palestine 
were descended from the same Hebrew stock, from 
the same Semitic group, as Israel. The Ishinaelite 
Bedawin were regarded as sons of Abraham, but 
as of inferior caste; and Magar supplied the recol- 
lection of a tradition that they were also connected 
with Egypt. Renan (/fist. of Zsr. i. 81 n., Eng. tr.) 
would derive the name //agar from the Arabic 
hagar (=a rock), ‘ by the primitive equivalence of 
aand a’; he regards Hagar as the personification 
of the tribes of Arabia Petrea, and apparently 
derives the story of Hagar from the resemblance 
of the two words meaning ‘rock’ and ‘ fugitive.’ 

li. SOURCES OF THE NARRATIVES.—The story of 
Hagar is to be found in two passages in Genesis, 
the one ch. 16, the other ch. 21821, The former 

assave is almost entirely derived from J (the 

ahwist narrative), the only exceptions being 
vv, 3% 3 15.16) which are from P (the Priestly Narra- 
tive, so also 25!%), and vv." 10 which are probably 
from the Redactor. ‘The latter passage is entirely 
from Ei (the Mlohist narrative). The two passages 
furnish material for instructive comparison. In 
both cases we have a tradition respecting Hagar, 
a concubine of Abraham. In the earlier chapter 
she flies from her mistress; in the later she is 
expeHed by Abrahim at Sarah’s demand, In both 
traditions a divine manifestation is granted to her 
inthe wilderness. In ch. 16 (J) it is ‘the Angel of 
JHVIT? who appears to her ‘in the wilderness, by 
the fountain (ry) in the way to Shur’ (168). In 
ch. 21 (I) it is God (Elohim) who hears her child 
weeping, and ‘the Angel of God’ (Hlohim) who 
speaks to her, and she sees ‘a well of water’ 
(av> Wa). In ch. 16 (J) Hagar is the ‘handmaid’ 
(ngpzy) of Sarai; in ch. 21 (E) she is the ‘bond- 
woman’ (79x). In ch. 161! (J) Hagar’s son is to be 
eulled Ishmael because J” had heard her ‘atilic- 
os in ch. 217 (i) ‘God heard the voice of the 
ad, 

It is possible, if 16% 2° be an addition by R, that 
the J tradition regarded Ishmael ‘as born and bred 
in the desert,’ and did not record the return of 
Hagar to the tent of Abraham (Kittel). It was, 
however, necessary to introduce the mention of her 
rou in order tv acconnt for the E tradition of 
ch, 21. 

It will be observed that, according to P, Ishmael 
was fourteen years old when Isaac was born (Gn 
16}: 8 18.16 971.25); but in E the language used of 
Saber (21°21) would imply that Ishmael was still 
a child. 

lil, REFERENCES TO TTAGAR BY St. PAUL AND 
Prito.—St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Galatians 
(4%), makes an ieroricul use of the story of 
Hagar. ‘Hagar, the bondwoman,’ is set over- 
against ‘Sarah, the freewoman’; ‘Ishmael, the 
child after the flesh,’ against ‘Isaac, the child of 
the promise.’ St. Paul is presenting the antithesis 
of ‘the old covenant’ and ‘the new,’ ‘the earthly 
Jerusalem’ and ‘the heavenly.’ Sinai, the moun- 
tain of the law, which was in Arabia, the dwelling- 
place of ‘the son of Havar’ (Bar 32-8), is set over- 
against Mount Sion, the mountain of gracious 
promise, the home of the true Israel (see Lightfoot 
on Gal 4”). 


This allegorical treatment of the stary of Hagar 
corresponded to the rabbinic method of teaching in 
the apostle’s time. St. Paul’s expansion of the 
story (édlwxev rdv card wvetua) reproduced the tradi- 
tional Jewish feeling (cf. Bereshith Habba, 53. 15) 
of hostility towards the Arab tribes, whose constant 
inroads upon the southern frontier of Judma 
seemed to repeat the conduct of Ishmael towards 
Tsanc. The Hagarenes mentioned in Ps 83°, 1 Ch 
510 19. 29, were regarded as typical members of this 
group of hostile clans, (These tribes were possibly 
the same as the ’Aypato, who are mentioned by 
Eratosthenes in Strabo, Xvi. iv. 2, p. 767, as 
dwelling in the northern part of Arabia), St. 
Paul, in his reference to the Hagar narrative, 
frankly uses it as an allegory (Gal 4“); and, as in 
at least one other instance (1 Co 104), he does 
not shrink from employing for his purpose the 
‘ Haggadic’ expansion a the original version. 

Philoallegorizes the narrative in various passages, 
notably in De Cherubim, 1. i. 1389; De Congr. Erud. 
grat, It, 1. 500. Abraham represents the human 
soul searching after true wisdom and divine know- 
ledge. He is united first to Sarai, the sovereign 
virtue (7 dpxovoa dper}), but from her he has no 


ore ; he has not progressed sufficiently to win 
spiritual advantage. At her bidding he next 


unites himself to Hagar the Eyyptian—who repre- 
sents secular learning, the necessary training of 
the intellect (7a éravuya ris “Ayap mpowadevuara). 
This union is at once fruitful; aril its issue is 
Ishmael, who represents sophistry—lagar (7 pécos 
kal éyxvxAtos madela) and Ishmael (6 cogior}s) must 
both be driven forth to make way for the reunion 
with the true virtue which abides forever in the 
home of the human soul. The name Lugar he 
interprets by wapolxyois (=‘ sojourning’), as if it 
were connected with gér (De Congr. Erud. grat. i. 
520), ‘a sojourner’; cf. waporxet codla ob xaroaxet (De 
sacrific. Abelis ef Caini, § 10. i. 170). 

iv. LATER TRADITIONS.—Jewish tradition ex- 
panded and embellished the story in a variety of 
ways. In ch. 16 ‘the desert of Shur’ appears as 
‘the desert of Magra’ in the Targuin of Onkelos 
and Jerusalem. Inch. 21 the Targum of Jerusalem 
adds that Abraharm dismissed Hagar ‘ with a letter 
of divorce.’ The 'Targums of Jonathan and Jerus. 
in 25' identify Keturah with Hagar, ‘who had 
been bound (rt. ké7, apo?) to him from the begin- 
ning’; so also Rashi. Rashi, in his commentary 
on 6', records the belief that Nagar was a danghter 
of Pharaoh, who, after seeing the wonders that 
had been done for Sarah, declared that it was 
better for his daughter to be a bondservant in the 
house of Abraham than a mistress in the palace of 
another. Commenting on 21°, he records the 
Jewish interpretation mentioned by Jerome in his 
Quest. ad Genesim, according to which Ishmael’s 
‘playing’ was a form of ‘idolatry’ (ef. Ex 32%), 
Again, on v.', he says, ‘Abraham put Ishmael on 
Hagar’s shoulder; for Sarah had overlooked him 
with an evil eye, and he had been seized with fever 
so that he could not walk.’ 

Ono of the Jewish derivations of Hlagar’s name 
is based upon a play on the words 738 84 Shere is 
thy wage. 

‘The Moslems naturally modify the biblical 
account in favour of their own nation; they con- 
tend that Hagar was Abraham’s lawful wife, and 
that Ishmaei obtained, therefore, as his eldest son, 
the extensive tracts of Arabia, whilst the younger 
son, Isaac, received only the Hmited territory of 
Canaan; that Hagar was born at Iara, then the 
capital of Egypt and the residence of the Pharachs, 
but that she died at Mecca, and was buried in the 

recincts of the temple of the Caaba’ (Kalisch on 

m 16), quotin D'Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. p. 420). 
Buxtorf (in ite Lexicon Chald, Talmud. et 
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Rabbin., Basle, 1639, s.v. 129) says, ‘Judei hodie 
Ungaros sic vocant, quasi Hagrios vel Hagarios 
Turcas autem Ismelitas vocant. Hine Psal. 83 
pro oj in Targum est x33 Ungari.’ 
H. E. RYE. 
HAGARENES.—See HAGRITES. 


HAGGADA.—See TALMUD. 


HAGGAI (‘20 ‘festal,’ LXX ‘Ayyaios, cf. myn 28 
34; Phoen. ‘an, nan, CZS Ixvii. 1; Palmyr. 30, 
Vogiié, 61a).—The prophet whose prophecics are 
contained in the book which bears his name. His 
first prophecy is dated the 2nd year of Darius, 
t.6. B.C. 520; his main purpose was to rouse the 
community of the returned exiles to rebuild the 
temple at Jerusalem. 

A. HiIsTorICAL INTRODUCTION.—The high hopes 
with which the Jewish exiles started home from 
Babylon in 536 were not destined to be fulfilled in 
the carly years of the Return. Instead of pro- 
ceeding at once to restore the ruined temple to its 
former glory, the Bené hag-Golah (‘sons of the 
Captivity’) were obliged to content themselves 
with setting up the altar of burnt-offering (zr 
3%, confirmed by Hag 2)4). Ib is possible that the 
foundations of the temple were formally laid ; * 
but the great work of restoration remained un- 
accomplished for the next sixteen years. Various 
causes contributed to this state of inaction. During 
the fifty years of the Captivity the Judean exiles 
had lived without temple and altar, and no doubt 
meDy felt that delay in restoring them need not 
involve serious damage to religion. The more 
enthusiastic party would probably have made 
some effort but for the series of disasters which 
fell upon the Jewish community. There was, 
first of all, the active hostility of the neighbouring 
Samaritans; the firm refusal of whose plausible 
offer to assist in the building turned them into 
the implacable foes of Jerusalem (Ezr 4'°), Then 
the invasion of Egypt by Cambyses in 527 must 
have brought with it great suffering for the Jewish 
colonists ; no peace or security was possible while 
Palestine was hens overrun by the vast hordes of 
the Persian army on their way to Egypt (see Zec 
8, Ilag 1%), A succession of bad seasons fol- 
lowed; the land suffered from prolonged drought ; 
harvest and vintage failed; the fortunes of the 
colony sank to their lowest ebb (Hag 16 911 216. 17), 
In Jerusalem itself some of the old social abuses 
made their appearance; luxury and self-seeking 
among the wenlhies classes took the place of zea 
for the cause of religion (Hag 1* %). The leaders 
of the community did nothing, the first enthusiasm 
had cooled down, and the great object of the 
Return remained aancoMa neal Meanwhile 
important events were taking place in the Persian 
empire. During the early years of his reign (521- 
515) Darius was engaged in a desperate struggle to 
secure the kingdom he had won. Province after 
province revolted; rebellions broke out every- 
where, now in the very heart of the empire, now 
in its farthest extremities. While Darius was 
suppressing the Pobylonian usurper Nidintubel, 
Elam and the neighbouring countries attempted 
to throw off the Persian yoke. At the beginning 
of 520 Darius subdued Babylon, and then marched 
against the Median pretender Phraortes; but 
before this campaign was over, Babylon revolted 


* All contemporary authorities give the 2nd year of Darius, 
the 16th of the Return, 520, as the date of the foundation 
of the temple, Hee 216.18, Zec 8?, Ezr 6216, The account of 
the laying of the foundations in the 2nd year of the Return, 
636, contained in Ezr 88-18, belongs to a later document, written 
about 200 years after the events narrated. Itis possible that 
this later account may have some historical basis; there may 
have been a purely formal foundation, such as Haggai and 

ariah could entirely disregard. See Driver, LOT® 547. 
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a second time.* It seemed like a vast upheaval of 
the heathen world, a shaking of the heavens and 
earth. There were still prophets in Jerusalem 
who could read the signs of the times, and thev 
were not slow to grasp the bearing of these vast 
movements upon the interests which they had at 
heart. The central authority was weakened, the 
original permit of Cyrus had not been repealed : 
now was the opportunity for a religious and 
patriotic enterprise. Hagyai camo forward in 520 
—and Zechariah was soon by his side—with the 
divine command to start at once upon the re- 
building of the temple. The neglect of this first 
duty, so the prophet insists, has been the cause of 
all the recent misfortunes ; but when once it has 
been discharged the divine blessing will descend, 
and the glorious promises of the great prophet of 
the Restoration (e.g. Is 60) will be fulfilled at 
last. There will be a shaking of heaven and 
earth ; the powers of the heathen kingdoms will 
be overthrown; and Zerubbabel, the treasured 
and chosen of J”, will be preserved for the great 
hereafter. ‘The prophet’s appeal was addressed 
primarily to Zerubbabel and Joshua, the civil and 
religious leaders of the community, and it pro- 
duced the desired effect. The work of rebuilding 
was taken vigorously in hand ; and four years later 
(516) the temple was solemnly dedicated (Hag 14% 
98.18 Zee 46-10 G12-15 BY Jozy Git G18 1 Kg 6! 79), 

B. THE PROPHECIES, — The prophecies of 
Haggai are arranged in four groups, cach one 
headed by the date on which it was delivered. 
‘hey cover a period of four months, from September 
to December of the year 520.+ 

i. First prophecy: September; PY, Haggai 
comes forward on the Ist of the month, perhaps 
because there would then be a gathering of the 
peone to celebrate the festival of the new moon. 

Te addresses Zerubbabel by his Babylonian title 
of Pehah (‘ governor’), and Joshua by his new title 
of High Priest (lit. ‘great priest’; before the 
Exile it was ‘chief,’ lt. ‘head priest,’ or ‘the 
priest’), because as official Jeaders of the com- 
munity they were principally to blame for the 
neglect of religious anit patriotic duty. He 
denounces the popular excuse that the time had 
not yet comet fur the temple to be built. ‘The 
fact 1s, you have thonght more of your own com: 
fort than of Cod’s glory, and built your own 
houses in a fashion which recalls the luxury of 
your forefathers (1 KK 6% 78, Jer 22"), while you 
iave allowed the temple to lie in ruins. Consider 
your ways! look back at the experiences of the 
past sixteen years, and learn the lesson of the 
disappointment, misery, and insecurity you have 
suffered. Consider your ways! think of your 
present state of inaction. If you would regain 
the favour of God,§ go up to the mountains and 
fetch timber, and begin at once to build the 
House, The drought, the bad harvests, the dis- 


* See the great Behistun inscription of Darius, Records of the 
Past, i, 107-130. 

tIn the pre-exilic period the year was reckoned from 
autumn to autumn; but during the Exile a change of reckon- 
ing occurred, prob. due to Babylonian influence, and the year 
ran from spring to spring (see Ex 122), t.¢e. April-April. The 
old Heb. names of the months were dropped, and at first the 
months were known by numbers, as in Hag, Zec; then the 
Bab. names of the months were gradually introduced as in 
Zec, Ezr, Neh. See Wellh. Proleg.8 110; Benzinger, Jebr. Arch. 
201; Nowack, Lekrb. Hebr. Arch. i. 218 f.; and art. Time. 

t In 12 the text must be corrected to make sense ; see VSS 
and RVm. The first ny ‘time,’ is not given by VSS; it must 
either be struck out, or pointed AY ‘now,’ or corrected to 
ay ‘yet.’ 

§In commenting on the form of the word ‘and I will be 
glorified,’ v.8 (1228 for 773%), the Talm. says, ‘There are five 
pointa in which the first temple differed from the second ; they 
are the ark and the mercy-seat and the cherubim, the fire, and 
the Shechinah, and the Holy Spirit, and the Urim and Tummim.: 
Taln. B. Yoma 210. 
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eases of the past seasons, are nothing but a punish- 
ment* for the selfish neglect of your foremost 
duty.’ The prophet’s earnest and direct appeal 
stirred the slantenne energies of both leaders 
and people, and they proceeded to do work in the 
House of J”.t This was on the 24th day of the 
sixth month, t.e. little more than three weeks 
after Haggai first came forward. 

ii. Second prophecy: October ; 2'*. In spite of 
the enthusiasm aroused by the prophet’s first 
address, and before the work could have ad- 
vanced much beyond the repairing of the founda- 
tions, a fecling of despair began to damp the 
ardour of the workers, both leaders and people. 
Those who were old enouch to recollect the former 
temple circulated depressing comparisons: ‘This 
new temple will never be like the old one.’¢ To 
arrest the spread of this despondent spirit Haggai 
promptly brought a message, this time of strong 
encouragement. It was useless to spend vain 
regrets upon the past, when all their energies 
were needed for the present. J’ was still present 
with His peop e ;§ and the time was fast approach- 
ing for Israel to enter upon its glorious carcer, 
The completion of the temple was to be the signal 
for a convulsion of the universe and a revolution 
in the Gentile world. Then this very temple, 
which now appeared too great for their resources 
and too mean for their desire, would be filled with 
the treasures of the Gentiles. | That day would 
see the long-delayed fulfilment of the great 
proUn see 34] and then there would be no comparison 

etween the first temple and the second, for the 
glory of the latter louse would far excel the glory 
of the former. 

iii, Zhird prophecy: December; 2'-!8, On this 
occasion Hayeai came before the people with a 
parable, a warning, and a promise. There was 
much atill to depress the spirit of the builders 


* In v.10 the second word ovoy ‘for your sake,’ is prob. an 
erroneous repetition of the first Woy. In v.12 the second 
OTN ‘their God,’ is rendered by LXX, Syr. Vulg. ‘unto 
them,’ obey, which ig to be preferred. 

¢ V.13 is suspicious; it interrupts the connexion between 


v.12 and v.14; and it is not in Haygai’s style, e.g. for’ qb 


H. writes 4°339, for’ maxboz he writes indy) Wd v.12 See 


Bohme, ZATW vii. 215; Stade, GVJ ii. 114n.; Wellh. Shiz. u. 
Vorarb. v. 169; Nowack, Ad. Proph. 805. The laxt part of the 
verse may have been taken from 24. On this verse was based 
the curious tradition that dee like John the Baptist and 
Malachi, was really an anyel in human form. See Jeronie, 
Opera, ed. Bened. 1704, tom. fil. p. 1601, and Oyril Alex. Opera, 
ed. 1638, tom. iii. p. 637, commenting on this verse. 

t The parallel account in Ezr 3!2 refers to the second year of 
the Return. But as Ezr 35-13 was written long after the events 
recorded (see above), it is not impossible that the ‘ weeping of 
the old men’ really belongs to this occasion (so the contem- 
porary authorities, Hag 23, Zec 419), and has been transferred 
to the earlier date under a misapprehension. 

§ The first part of v.56 down to ‘Eyypt’ scarcely makes 
grammar (KVm has to insert ep SUIeINEE and interrupts 
the context. LUXX omits. Prob. a marginal gloss, which has 
crept into the text. ‘My spirit abidoth in the midst of you’ 
(Zec 46) will thus follow ‘1 am with you.’ 

i In v.7 translate ‘aud the desirable things of all the nations 
shall come.’ The word nn is sing., but collective in mean- 
ing, aud so construed with a plur. vb.; of. Is 605. The con- 
struction is rightly understood by LXX xai fu vd ixatra, 
Pesh. Targ. Ital. Ofd interpreters referred the verse directly 
to the Messiah, of Vuly. et venielt desideratus cunctis genti- 
bus, and Jeroinc, Comment, in loc. This tr" is not correct, but 
the verse iy Messianic, in the same sense ag Is 60. 

4 Such as Mic 41. 2, 1g 23.8 605-7. 11. 13.17 616, Jer 317s cf. Zec QU 
8272, To 145. Apparently, Haggai’s idea is that the Messianic 
era will begin timmediately after the great upheaval which is 
to follow the completion of the temple. In v.9 LXX begins a 
new sentence with ‘And in this place... .,’ adding xa? siparny 
VuxHs sie wiproingiy wavel ca xeiKevts Tou kvaothows Tov vady TOUTED, 
which Welfh. (Sk. u. Vorarb. v. 169) ingeniously reproduces by 
ara 92 pmo Won ba nvnd wr mbyh (cf. 1 Oh 118, Ex 918, 
Ps 1227), ‘and rest of soul, to repair all the foundation, to raise 
up this temple.’ The sentence js so pecullar that it is difficult 
to regard it asa mere addition of LXX; at the samo time it is 
not easy to see why it should have drop out of the MT. It 
ig pot required to complete the sense of the passage. 
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besides the discouraging comparisons of those who 
could not look beyond the glories of the past. 
Nothing as yet had taken place to correspond 
with the inspiring hopes of the prophet. The 
eneral state was one of misery, not far from 
amine. ‘The drought lasted so long that it seemed 
hopeless to expect any produce from the land. 
The seed lay useless in the barns; it was im- 
possible to sow it in the sun-parched earth; the 
vines and fig-trees had borne no fruit (v.!%). And 
et, said the Peon et is not the land holy, the 
avoured soil of J”? Has Le not pledged Lis 
promise toit? Is not His altar here? 

To show the falseness of this reasoning, which 
argued that because the Jand was holy therefore it 
must be fruitful, Hageai asks the priests for in- 
struction (torah) on a ceremonial point; their 
reply suggests the true pene ple: The contagion 
of holiness is transmitted only slightly, if at all 
(Lv 6%"), while uncleanness has a far-reaching 
effect (Lv 77, Nu 19%). Altar* and sacrifices 
avail nothing while the people neglect their first 
duty. ‘To allow the temple to lie in ruins is the 
guilt which taints everything ; the blight which 
rests upon the land is a proof and punishment of 
their uncleanness.t But now that they have set 
to work in earnest, and laid the foundation of the 
temple (v.!8),¢ better days will follow. The seed 
is in the barns—it shall yield a harvest; the vines 
and the fig-trees, as yet unfruitful, shall yield 
their wine and oil ; and God’s blessing shall descend 
upon His land (v.?9). 

iv. Fourth prophecy: same date as iii. The 
prophet turns from the people to the prince, and 
addresses Zerubbabel alone. In the vast upheaval 
which is to accompany the oT judgement,§ 
Zerubbabel will remain unshaken. As the repre- 
sentative of the Davidic dynasty, and therefore 
the object of patriotic hopes,|| he receives an 
assurance of the divine protection and the per- 
petuity of his race.{1 Under Persian domination 
the prophet dare not promise more. 

There can be little doubt that the prophecies of 
Haggai have come down to us in a very abbrevi- 
ated form. It is the main heads of his discourses, 
rather than the discourses themselves, that have 
been preserved. Compared with Amos and Hosea, 
the aye of Haggai is monotonous and prosaic: 
He is fond of repetitions, e.g. the reiterated ‘Con- 

* In v.14 ‘there’ points to the altar erected immediately after 
the Return (Ezr 33), LXX adds at the end of the verse tvizay rar 
Animatay avrav cay dplpivaiv, éduvnlicovres: ard xpordrov weve 
aUtwy, as bohTE by TOAaIS IAbyzovras. Soltal. But first clause 
is a corrupt reading of 10” band 1p" as ang onnad 1", and 
does not belong to this place ; the second clause is a gloss adapted 
to the context; the third is taken from Am 5!9 (Wellh. tn loc.). 

¢ V.19 ‘From this day and upwards’; the latter word points 
to the future (cf. 1S 16!3 etc.); but before giving a promise for 
the future (v.19) the prophet recalls, in a parenthesis, the 
sufferings of the past 16 ycars (vv.15.17) as a warning. In v.17 
the words *28 ODN ]'X are untranslatable and corrupt. Read 
“by only nd) ‘and ye did not turn unto me’ (Am 4%, from 
which other expressions in this verse aro taken). 

t V.18 the meaning is, ‘Consider, from this day and onwards, 
nay, start from the day when the foundations were laid four 
months azo; J'’s blessing will date from the time when the 
work began,’ The date in v.18 ig awkward and unnecessary ; 
perhaps inserted by a reader from v.19 

§ Some verb seems to have fallen out at the end of v.3; 
Wellh. suggests 5B! ‘shall fall.’ 

| What Haggai hints, Zechariah makes more explicit; Zerub- 
babel is to be the Messianic king of the future (Zec 34 69f.), 

4] ‘For the plpnele: cf. Jer 2229, Ca 88, Sir 4911. The authen- 
ticity of vv.2023 jas been questioned by Bohme (ZATW vii. 
216 ff.) on the ground of («) certain differences of style, ¢.g. v.20 
‘the word of J” came unto II.’ instead of the usual ‘the word of 
J” came by the hand of H. the prophet,’ and (4) the repetition 
of the prophecy in 26> 7a. With reGted to («) cf. v.10 and Jer 
4613, MT and LXX; no great weight can be laid upon the form 
in which such sentences have been handed down. With regard 
to (8), the prophecy does not go beyond prophetic thought in 
Haggai's time; and as it is addressed to Zerub. alone (hence 
n'3y v.20) the repetition is natural, and forms a fitting conclusion 
to the book. 
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sider your ways,’ ‘saith J” of hosts’ (2?-* %), and 
the repeated address to Zerubbabel and Joshua by 
their full titles. At the same time he is capable 
of finer writing, e.g. 183) 25.7.21.22) Compared 
with his colleague Zechariah, Haggai shows less 
freedom and variety in his description of the 
Messianic age. Both prophets belong to the period 
of the decline of prophecy. They seem to be 
conscious that their prophetic gift does not possess 
the direct and copious inspiration of the earlier 
prophets ; for they are careful to assert repeatedly 
that their word is the word of J”. In one respect 
they belong to the pre-exilic type, inasmuch as, 
like Jeremiah and Ezekiel, their names and 
personalities, and the historical circumstances of 
their ministry, are well known. Otherwise, they 
belong to the new school of religious thought 
which was the product of the Exile. Before the 
Exile, prophecy was mainly concerned with de- 
nunciation of national sins and threats of impending 
judgment, with summons to repentance and moral 
reformation ; the prophets had to resist the semi- 
idolatrous worship of a corrupt society. Lut after 
the Exile the conditions were altered ; tendencies 
towards apostasy and idolatry had disappeared ; 
and we find that the main interest of Maca is 
centred in the temple, and his prophetic gift is 
exercised in urging the restoration of a material 
fabric. This change in the subject-matter of 
prophecy ‘is not to be attributed to the inferior 
religious capacity of the post-exilic period,’ * 
Different circumstances called for a different form 
of religious expression. New problems had arisen ; 
it was the work of Haggai, and of the religious 
teachers who followed him, to meet these problems, 
and to interpret the religion of Israel in accordance 
with the needs of a new age. 

According to Jewish tradition, Haggai (with 
Zechariah, Malachi, etc.) was a member of the 
Great Synagogue: sce Talm. Baba Bathra, fol. 15a, 
with Rashi’s comment. In Aboth BR. Nathan, 
fol. 236, Haggai, Zech., and Mal. are said to have 
received the tradition from the prophets who were 
before them, and to have handed it on to the men 
of the Great Synagogue. 

The versions mention Haggai (and Zechariah) in 
the headings of the following psalms :—LX X Ps 137, 
(Tischend.) 145. 146. 147. 148. Vulg. Ps 111 ‘ Adle- 
luia, reversionis, Aqgai et Zacharie,’ 145. Itala 
(Jerome) Ps 6 ‘canticum Hieremice et Aggaide verbo 
peregrinationis, quando incipicbant proficisct,’ 111 
(Nestle). Pesh. Ps 125. 126. 145. 146. 147. 148 
(Lee), With these ef. Epiphanius (De vitis pro- 

ihetarum, ed. 1682, tom. li. p. 248), who says of 
lageni, kat atrds padre éxet (ev ‘Tepoveadiju) mpdros 
adddnroud, Epiphan. also tells us that Haggai the 
Drapes while still young, went up from Babylon, 
and prophesied openly about the return (érlorpodjs) 
of the people, and saw the building of the temple 
of Jerusalem, where he died and was. buried 
honourably near the priests. This tradition of 
Epiphan. 1s 0 rs by Dorotheus (Synopsis de vita 
et morte prophetarum, Max. biblioth. vet. patr., 
Lugd., tom. lii. p. 422), and by Hesychius of Jerus. 
(ed. Migne, 1865, p. 1362), who says that Haggai 
was born in Babylon and was of the tribe of Levi, 
and was buried near the priests because he was of 
priestly race. 

LITERATURE.—A, Kohler, Die nachezilischen Propheten 
erklart i. pat ne 1860 ; T. T. Perowne, Haggai and Zechariah 
in the Camb. Bible, 1886 ; J. Wellhausen, Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten, 
v. 1892; André, Le Prophete Aggie 1895; Nowack, Kl. Proph. 
1897 ; G. A. Smith, Twelve Proph. li. 1898; Bohme, ZA TW, 1887, 
p. 216 ff.; Stade, GVIJ fi. 2, 1888; Hunter, After the Exile, i. 
ch. vil. 1890; Ed. Meyer, Entstehung dea Judenthuma, 1896, 
etc. See aleo the literature at end of art. EzRA-N&MUEMIALL 


G. A. COOKE. 
HAGGI (35 ‘born on a festival’).—Son of Gad, 
* See Montefiore, I/1bb, Lectures, 1892, p. 297 f. 


Gn 466, Nu 26% P. Patronymic, Haggites, Nu 
2655, 


HAGGIAH (-15 ‘feast of J”’).—A Levite, de. 
scended from Merari, 1 Ch 6”, See GENEALOGY. 


HAGGITES.—See Haaal. 


HAGGITH (n'2n ‘ festal’).—One of David’s wives, 
known to us only as the mother of Adonijah, 
David’s fourth son, whom she bare to him at 
Hebron, t.e. before he became king over all Israel 
(2S 34, 1 Ch 37). Adonijah is usually introduced 
as ‘the son of Haggith’ (1 K 1&4 238), 


HAGIOGRAPHA.—See BIBLE, OLD TESTAMENT. 


HAGRI (3n, AV Haggeri).—Father of Mibhar, 
one of David’s herocs, 1 Ch 11%, Instead of 
"4072 077, the parallel passage 2S 23% reads 
10 32 agy9 ‘of Zobah, Bani the Gadite,’ which 
is probably the correct text. (Cf. Driver, Hed. 
Text of Sam. ad loc., and Kittel on 1 Ch 11%). 


HAGRITE (1:9). — Jaziz the IWlagrite (AV 
Hagerite) was ‘over the flocks’ of king David, 
1 Ch 27%). See next article. 


HAGRITES (1 Ch 5! 18% AW MWagarites).— 
Hagarenes (AV and RV Ps 83%, but RVm has 
Hagrites), ox 07, ox ian, on37 (LX X ‘Ayapnvol, 
‘Ayyapnvol, ‘Ayapaiot, ‘Ayepato). Whether the tribe 
was of Aramian or Arabian origin is uncertain. 
The name first appears in history in 1 Ch 5 in 
the story of the campnign of the Renbenites in the 
days of Saul, in which the H. are described as 
driven out of the district lying to the east of 
Gilead. They are also named along with the two 
Ishmaelitish tribes, Jetur and Naphish (1 Ch 1%, 
Gn 25"), and an otherwise unknown tribe, Nodab, 
as the chief object of attack on the part of the 
three Israelitish tribes east of the Jordan, on which 
occasion, according to our present text, the H. and 
their allies lost 100,000 men (1 Ch 5!%?2), That their 
wealth consisted in cattle is indicated in the same 
passage by the statement that no less than 50,000 
camels, 250,000 sheep, and 2000 asses fell into the 
hands of the conquerors, The question has been 
often raised as to whether the name Il. designates 
a particular tribe. Bertheau on 1 Ch 5” assumes 
that the name isa late designation of the Bedawin 
tribes of Arabia generally current in the times of 
the Chronicler. 1t does indeed so happen that the 
name occurs only in very late writings, only in Ch 
and in Ps 83. Yet even there, at least in the 
psalm just referred to, it occurs alongside of the 
names of other Arabian and even Ishmaelitish 
tribes, which would have been included under it 
had it been used in this general sense. Many of 
the Jewish writers assumed that the H. were simply 
the descendants of Hagar. Dillmann and others 
think it extremely doubtful whether the name has 
any connexion with that of Ishmael’s mother. It 
is not even quite certain that they were Ishmaelites. 
It is, however, quite evidently the intention of the 
Chronicler to represent the H, as including several 
other Islimaelite tribes, without perhaps regarding 
them as coextensive with the Ishmaelites. That 
he associated their name with that of Hagar is also 
highly probable. Their name occurs in the midst 
of a group of Aramzan tribes (Schrader, COT, ii. 
32) in the list of Tiglath-pileser II. (c. B.C. 727). 
In all probability they are the same as the ’Aypato 
of the Greek geographers, described as neighboura 
of the Nabatsans in Northern Arabia (Strabo, XVI. 
iv. 2; Pliny, vi. 32; Ptolem. v. xix. 2). They are 
certainly not to be identified with the Gerr. 
heans, a rich commercial people on the Persian 
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Gulf, of peaceable habits, quite unlike the restless 
combative Hagrites. Whether or not the of vlol 
*Ayap of Bar 3“ are to be identified with the H. is 
amatter of little consequence. Perhaps this late 
writer, belonging to the later years of the apostolic 
age, intended only a vague reference to children 
of the East famous for their wisdom. The strange 
fancy that reads a reference to this people in St. 
Paul’s allevory of Hagar and Sinai(Gal4*) need only 
be mentioned as a curiosity in exegesis. On the use 
and probable meaning of the word Hagar in that 
passage, see an admirable and extremely interesting 
note in Lichtfoot’s Galatians © (1890), pp. 192-200. 
If, as some believe, we have a reminiscence of the 
H. in the name Hedjiz, applied to the northern 
part of the strip of land to the east of the Red Sea, 
we must suppose thein to have been driven gradu- 
ally southward from their earlier home.  Indi- 
vidual Hagrites appear in the history of David— 
one, named Jaziz, as the king’s chief shepherd 
(1 Ch 27%'), another, named Mibhar, as one of the 
heroes about the king (1 Ch 11%), But see preceding 
two articles. 


LITRRATURR.—Ewald, THistory of Israel, 1. p. 3153 Steiner in 
Schenkel, Bibellexikon, fi. 672 f.3; Kautzsch in Riechm, Mand- 
worterbuch, 651f. See also Cheyne, Book of Psalms, London, 
1888, p. 233, and Origin of the Psalter, 1801, p. 97; Glaser, 
Skizze, il. 407. J. MACPHERSON. 


HAHIROTH.—See PIHNAHIROTH. 


HAIL.—The interjection Hail ! was originally an 
adj. meaning ‘healthy,’ ‘in good health,’ and came 
from the Scand, heill, ‘hale,’ ‘whole.’ It appears 
asa salutation in the oldest English, but always 
joined to the verb ‘to be’ in the imperat. and 
retaining its adj. force. Thus in Anglo-Sax. 
Gospels, Lk 1° ‘Hal wes thu’=:‘Hale be thou!’ 
Mt 28% ‘Iifile wese pe’=‘ Hale be ye.’ So ‘All 
hail’ meant originally ‘altogether whole,’ hail 
being still an adi. But the verb being omitted, 
‘hail’ and ‘all hail’ came to be used purely as an 
interjection. And so Shaks. is able to use ‘all 
hail!’ apart from the construction of the sentence, 
Rich, II. iv. 1. 169— 

‘Did they not sometime cry ‘all hail” to me? 

So Judas did to Christ.’ 
And in Macbeth, 1. v. 6, he turns ‘all hail’ into a 
verb, ‘Whiles [ stood rapt in the wonder of it, 
came missives from the king, who all-hailed me, 
‘Thane of Cawdor.”’ 

Hail! is found in the Gospels only, and always 
as tr. of Xaipe (the imperat. of xalpev, to Eojlee), a 
common salutation in Greek writers, and repre- 
sented in Lat. by Ave! or Salve! The Vulg. uses 
‘Ave!’ in all the passages, Mt 26% 272, Mk 15!8, 
Lk 1°, Jn 19%) The Eng. ‘hail’ is as old as Wye.; 
it was introduced avain by Tind. and accepted by 
all the VSS except Gen. in Mt 26” 27” ‘God save 
thee.’ In Mt 28° the plu. xalpere occurs, where 
Wyc. gave ‘ Heil ye’; but Tind. ‘All hayle,’ whom 
the rest of the VSS followed, except Gen. ‘God 
save you.’ J. ILASTINGS. 


HAIL (13 bard, 4 xyddafa) is mentioned in 
Scripture 31 times, and always as an instrument of 
divine judyment. A grievous hail was the seventh 

lague in Kezypt (Ex 9"); and asin that country 

ail, like rain, falls rarely, and when it occurs is 
generally slight (the annual rainfall in Cairo being 
under an inch), the catastrophe was the more 
remarkable, and was the first of the plagues which 
were directly fatal to men (vv. %), Hail is, how- 
ever, not unknown in Egypt. On Aug. 13, 1832, 
a brief and local but severe hailshower fell, and 
some of the stones are said to have weighed several 
ounces. 

The ancient Egyptian word for hail, dr, is also 


HAIL 


eco 


applied to a driving shower of sand and stones: in 
the contest between Horus and Set, Isis is described 
as sending upon the latter dr 1 $d, ‘a hail of sand.’ 
In Coptic hail is named ad NTE Toe, ‘ stones from 
heaven.’ 

Lightning being also comparatively infrequent, 
this feature of the plague is emphasized in the 
narrative, ‘flashing continually amidst the hail’ 
(Vm v.*; see also Wis 16, Sir 46, Ps 1812-18 
78*8 105%), 

Hail accompanies electrical disturbances, and is 
commonest at the earlier part of the day, before 
the ascending current from the heated land is 
established, and when there is the greatest varia- 
tion of temperature and amount of vapour in suc- 
cessive strata of the atmosphere. ‘The vapour, 
carried aloft by whirling currents, condenses as it 
ascends through colder strata into waterdrops 
which at higher levels become frozen, and, when 
earried laterally out of the ascending current, fall 
as hail. Often in their descent they are again 
caught by the ascending vortices and become nuclei 
of additional condensation, becoming coated with 
fresh lamellae of ice. (J*or forms of hailstones see 
Buchan’s Meteorology, 2nd ed. p. 106). In the act of 
falling, hailstones often cohere, forming by the pro- 
cess of regelation solid masses, which do immense 
damage to vegetation, and notably to vines (I's 
78%), Prof. Joannis of Bordeaux records the fall 
of stones of 200 grammes weight. 

The localization of the plague (Ex 9%) is in 
accord with common experience. The great hail- 
storm of 13th July 1788, which destroyed property 
valued at £1,000,000, crossed Europe in two belts 
about 12 miles apart, each belt being from 7 to 
10 miles wide and about 400 miles long. The hail- 
shower of 18th April 1850, which destroyed £27,000 
worth of property in Dublin, left a whole district 
of the city untouched. 

The season of the plague was probably the end 
of Jan., when the flax was in bloom and the barley 
(which ripens 6 months aftersowinug, and isharvested 
about the end of Feb.) was in the ear (v.2!), Wheat, 
which does not come into ear until about a month 
later, escaped (v.%*), to become afterwards the prey 
of the locusts (10%). At this season hailstorms are 
most frequent in Levantine lands. The storm in 
the Hanrfn, recorded by Mohammed el-Chateb 
el-Bosrawi, which destroyed many men and an 
immense number of cattle, occurred in Feb, 1860. 

Hail falls most commonly by day, at the time 
when men are at their work (Ex 9), Out of 
440 consecutive hailstorms registered, only 18 
occurred at night. This was noticed long ago by 
Venerable Bede, ‘interdiu sa#pius quam noctu 
decidunt’ (De Nat. er. xxxiv.). 

In Ps 78% 5pjn is used as a parallel with bdrad. 
This is a hapax legomenon, and is tr. ‘frost’ (AV 
and RV), but Kimchi and Ibn Ezra regard it as 
meaning ‘hail.’ It is rendered in AVm and RVm 
‘great hailstones,’ which is probably correct. 
Rashi and the Targumists suppose that the word 
refers to locusts (see also Lee’s Lexicon, p. 211). 
LXX has wdxvy, hoar frost. Michaelis and Ges. 
conjecture ‘ants,’ but these puesses are groundless, 

By hailstones the Amorites were smitten at 
Bethhoron, Jos 10", and the size of the stones is 
here emphasized, as in Sir 46% There are many 
authentic records of large stones formed by regela- 
tion. Inastoim at Kazorla in Spain, 15th June 
1829, stones fell which weighed 2 kilos., and in the 
great storm of 24th July 1818 in Orkney the stones 
were as large as goose oggs, and in 9 minutes 
9 inches of ice had fallen. In a similar shower on 
7th May 1865 at Catalet the hailstorms are said in 
the official report to have made heaps 16 feet 
high. One great concreted mass of stones which 
fell in Hungary, 8th May 1832, was 3 feet in 
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diameter, and another was measured in Ross-shire 
in Aug. 1849 which was 20 feet in circumference. 
Such stones do immense damage. In the Indian 
and Colonial Exhibition there was a corrugated 
iron roof exhibited which was pierced in several 
places by hailstones, and a similar occurrence is 
reported by an ove ce in Notes and Queries, 
Nov. 19, 1887. (For other examples of destructive 
hailstorms see Thomson’s Meteorology, 1849). Hail- 
storms of great severity are recorded from Bible 
lands by Kitto and Thomson (Land and Book, i. 88). 
The discomfiture of armies by hail is not confined 
to this instance. Sennacherib’s advance in his 
7th campaign, as recorded on the Taylor Cylinder, 
was stopped by hail, and Ksarhaddon’s army en- 
Gonnteren such another storm in the land of Khani 
Rabbi (WAT iii. 15). In 1339 the army of Edward 
III, was stopped in its march to Chartres by hail 
(folinshed) ; and, later, a violent hailshower com- 
pleted the defeat of the Austrian army at Solferino 
(1859). 

In Job 38" God speaks of the treasuries of hail 
reserved against the day of battle and war, and in 
Rev 87 11” 167 hail is the type of God’s judgment 
on sin. In the latter passage stones of the weight 
of a talent, i.e. about 2 cubic feet in bulk, are 
mentioned. In Ts 287)? the Assyrian invasion is 
figuratively described as 373 Dy zerem bdrdd, a 
flowing of hail, called in vy. the overtlowing 
scourge, which is to sweep away the Hyyptian 
alliance, called in the passage ‘the refuge of lies.’ 
In [s 30” it is the power which, in turn, 18 to over- 
throw the Assyrian. Tho ‘hail in the downfall of 
the forest’ of Is 32)® may be an interjected allusion 
to the Assyrian invasion, but the passage with its 
shifting figures and assonances is peculiarly obscure. 
Kimehi conjectures that it may mean that it will 
only hail in the forest, not on the cultivated land. 
In Hay 2" hail also means divine chastisement. 

In Ezk 134-18 hail represents the Judgment of 
God defeating the hypocrisy which would conceal 
corruption; ‘comminatio Dei qua _ contumaces 
verberat’ (Rabanus, de Universo, xxii. 18). The 
word used here and in Ezk 38% wiaay ’elgabish is 
Decay and possibly connected with the gAdish of 

ob 28%8, rendered ‘ pearls’ in AV, ‘crystal’ in RV. 
In the rabbinical comment on Berachoth (546) the 
stones of ’clgdbish are, by a false etymology, ex- 
plained as hail which was sent at the prayer of a 
man (Jos 1014), and stopped by the prayer of a man 
(Ex 9%) St. Agobard, Bp. of Lees wrote a 
trentise, de Grandine, etc., to disprove the notion 
of human instrumentality in the procuring of hail 
(A.D. 835). 

LITERATURR.—Besides the literature above referred to, see 
Hengstenberg, die Bucher Mose's u. Agypten, 1841. 

. MACALISTER. 

HAIR (xxv, once wy Is 7%  miyy; Oplt, xbun).— 
A luxuriant growth of hair on head and chin was 
regarded by the Hebrews and other Semitic peoples 
as an important constituent of manly grace. 
Absalom’s long hair is noted as an element in his 
much prized beauty (2S 14°8). Solomon’s youthful 
horsemen, ‘in the most delightful flower of their 
ave... had long heads of hair’ (Jos. Ané. VIII. 
vli. 3). It was an admired distinction to have 
bushy (RVm ‘curled’) locks, ‘black as a raven’ 
(Ca 5"), The phrase jk 73 ‘he uncovereth the 
ear’ (1S 207-14 298), may possibly refer to long 
locks, covering the ear, pushed aside to whisper a 
secret. Among women, long dark tresses were 
held most captivating (Ca 75), and they have 
always worn the hair long (Jn 11%, 1 Co 1158); 
but in NT times long hair was a dishonour to a 
man (1 Co 11%), Men dreaded baldness, as sug- 
gesting a suspicion of leprosy (Lv 13), and this 

ssibly explains the youths’ disrespectful conduct 

Elisha (2 K 2%), 


Other Asiatics, and the Greeks, observed similar 
eustoms. ‘The Babylonians wore their hair long, 
‘binding their heads with turbans’ (Herod. i. 195). 
The Greeks loved rich waving hair; the youthful 
gods, Bacchus and Apollo, were figured with 
jenteous locks. The Egyptians, on the other 
iat shaved both head and face. To be un- 
shaven marked the sloven; if, however, this was 
due to hardships of war, it was honourable (Wil- 
kinson, Ancient Kgyptians, ii. 330). Enslaved 
foreigners were foreea to shave (Gn 41"). The 
long-haired Asiatics and Greeks excited among 
the Egyptians both ridicule and disgust (Herod. 
li. 37, 49, 91). Boys’ heads were shaven very early. 
Herodotus accounts for the strength of Egyptian 
skulls by their exposure, clean-shaven, to the full 
yvlare of the sun (Herod. ti. 12). The locks in 
front of the cars were preserved, as the sign of 
immaturity, and removed when manhood was 
reached. ‘hese locks ure represented on the 
statues of Harpocrates and other younger deities 
(Wilk. iii, 130), Adult princes wore a badge at 
the side of the head, which perhaps contained the 
outhful lock in earlier days, and continued to 
indicate that while the father lived they had not 
attained the dignity of kinghood (75. iii, 326), 
Large use was made of alee Het, in wigs (2. il. 
229) and in beards, to the forms of which special 
significance attached (see BEARD). Women wore 
their own hair, plentiful growth being highly 
esteemed. A woinan’s head was never shaved ; 
but the locks, when long and beantiful, were 
sometimes cut off and preserved, to be laid in her 
tomb after death (ib it 21n.). The slave- 
woman’s hair was differently dressed from that 
of her mistress (ib. ii. 338, 339). Moslem influence 
has modified Egyptian customs. In shaving the 
heads of men and boys @ tuft is left on the crown ; 
the cheek above the under jaw is shaven, and the 
part under the chin. The moustache is left un- 
shuven. Iemale infants are never shaved; and 
women wear their hair long, usually in plaits and 
rinviets, 

Of the terms used for dressing the hair, and the 
fashions of wearing it among the Hebrews, we 
may note the following :—nioon9, LXX cepal (Jy 
164% 19), of Samson’s ‘seven locks,’ which probably 
resembled the long ‘ plaits’ affected now by the 
young Arab warriors. Jezebel ‘tired her head,’ 
ay’) (2 KK 9%), which means simply that she set 
her hair in order. ay ‘locks’ (Cu 4)+8 67, Is 472 
AV, following Kimchi; RV, following LXX [in 
Ca cudrnots, in Is xaraxdAuppal, tr. Sveil’). py (Ca 
4"), literally ‘collar’ or ‘necklace,’ may have been 
a lock falling round the neck—Vulg. in uno crine 
colli tui. o'pndn (Ca 54), LXX eAdrar, Vulg. elathe 
palmarum, tresses hanging gracefully ike the 
pendulous palm branches, 7°21 (Ca 75; compare Is 
38), is a figure supplied by the thrum, or slender 
threads binding the web to the weaver’s beam. 
oom (Ca 7°; compare Gn 30% 4), probably 
‘utters,’ or channels conveying water to the 
flocks, their orderly arrangement suggesting flow- 
ing tresses. Ayo ayy (Is 3%), literally ‘ turned 
work,’ applied to curls, or artificially twisted hair. 
nyy ‘a lock,’ probably the forelock, from the 
curve resembling that of a flower or wing. Judith 
‘braided,’ dvérate, ‘the hairs of her head’ (10%). 
For other references to modes of wearing the hair, 
see 1 Ti 2°, 1 P 3°, Jos. Ant. XIv. ix. 4, and BJ 
Iy. ix. 10. 

That the barber’s trade was practised we know 
from Ezk 54. The hairdresser and the instru- 
ments of his art figure in the Mishna (Shabbath, 
§ 6). The Egyptians used wooden combs, with 


large teeth on one side and small on the other, 
ornamented as if for wearing in the hair (Wilk. 
Ointment was commonly used by the 


ii. 349). 
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Hebrews in dressing the hair (Ru 3%, 28 14%, 
Ps 92! 1332, Ec 9%, Mt 6!”, Jos. Ant. XIX. 
iv. 1). Anointing the hair was a sign of festivity 
(Ps 457) and a mark of hospitality (Ps 23°, Lk 7*). 
Solomon’s young horsemen produced striking 
eflects by sprinkling their heads with gold dust 
every day Hie Ant. VI. vii. 3). Herod the Great 
dyed his hair to conceal his great age (Ant. XVI. 
viii. 1); but the practice was unusual (Mt 5%), 
Wigs were not unknown (Jos. Vita, 11). Orientals 
have from of old worn ornaments in the hair. It 
is doubtful if opay (Is 31%), LAN édurAdcia, were 
‘networks’ (ItVm) or sun-shaped ornaments, dis- 
tinguished from the erescent or moon-shaped, 
mentioned in the same verse (Schrader, De Vest. 
Mul, Heb. cap. 2). ‘To-day coins are most used by 
women: the fon plaits often worn have Peony 
one or more gold pieces dangling at the end. 
blue bead knotted into the hair of children is a 
potent charm against the evil eye. 

The Hebrews were forbidden to cut off the 
corners of their hair (Lv 19”), They may have 
adopted the Eyyptian practice of wearing the 
front locks in youth, removing them on the 
threshold of manhood. But neighbouring peoples 
attached a religious significance to this act. The 
Arabians cut their hair in imitation of Orotal— 
the Arabian Bacchus—‘in a circular form, shaving 
it round the temples’ (Herod. iii. 8). This usage 
is referred to in Jer 9% 25% 49°, The young man 
wore his front locks untouched; their removal 
marked his entrance into man’s estate, and his 
initiation into the worship of Orotal. Among 
the Bedawin to-day the front locks are found only 
on growing lads. The Greek ephebi offered the 
long hair of their childhood at ea the cut 
adopted was called @novis, as the god was said to 
have cut only his front locks here. The Hebrews 
were thus distinguished from the idolatrous peoples 
around them. <A curious evidence of this ancient 
prohibition is seer among the Palestinian Jews, 
who closely crop the whole head, leaving only the 
two locks in front of the cars, which hang down 
in lony ringlets by either cheek. 

The first hair has often been held sacred. In 
Arabia, in Mohammed’s time, when a child was 
born its head was shaved, and the scalp daubed 
with the blood of a slaughtered sheep. Lane noted 
that at the first shaving of a boy’s head the 
Egyptian peasants slew a goat, and all who cared 
partook of the feast provided. These were ‘the 
more recent settlers, oy pagan Arabian ancestors 
... gave as alins to the poor the weight of the 
hair in silver or gold’ (Lane, Afod. Egyp. 573). 
Burckhardt observes that ‘among the Maazy 
Arabs... it is a festival in the family when 
the son’s head is shaved for the first time.’ 
Lucian says the Syrian boys and girls of his 
time, on growing up, cut off and dedicated their 
first hair at some sanctuary. Phonician maidens, 
as a preliminary to marriage, had to sacrifice 
either their hair or their chastity at the feast of 
Byblus. Iv 197 is rendered in the Syriac ‘ye 
shall not Iect your hair grow long,’ and it is ex- 
artic that the custom of the heathen was ‘to 
et the hair grow for a certain time, and on a fixed 
date to shave the head in a temple or beside a 
fountain.’ 

Herodotus mentions the Egyptian custom of 
dedicating the weight in silver of the hair taken 
from a child’s head (ii. 65). A similar custom 
among the Arabs is traced to the example of 
Fatima. Absalom’s abundant tresses, cut, col- 
lected, and weighed ‘at every year’s end,’ the 
sacred season of pilgrimage, may suggest some 
similar religious observance. The one clear bibli- 
cal instance of hair in an offering is in connexion 
with the Nazirite vow. The hair must grow and 
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be kept from all pollution during the period of 
consecration: the bushy locks were the visible 
sisn of the Nazirite’s condition. Contact with 
impurity necessitated the shaving and sanctifying 
of the head, and the period of consecration began 
afresh. When the vow was accomplished, the 
head was shaved at the door of the Tent of Meet- 
ing, and the hair burned in the fire under the 
sacrifice of peace-offerings (Nu 6'2!), In Moham- 
medan law, the resolve to visit a distant shrine is 
reckoned a vow; and the hair must be neither 
cut nor even washed, until the purpose is accom- 
plished. Then by cutting the hair the pilgrim 
passes back from the consecrated to the common 
condition (Wellhausen, Skizzen, iii. 117).  Ex- 
amples are found in St. Paul’s vow (Ac 1878), and 
that of Bernice (Jos. BJ 11. xv. 1). A parallel 
may be traced between this latter and the Greek 
custom of vowing to offer the hair to the gods in 
return for help or protection. Achilles dedicated 
his hair to the river-god Spercheus, on condition 
of his safe return from Troy. At the great feasts 
of Byblus and Bambyce offerings of hair were 
made (Dea Syria, vi. lv.). The painted inserip- 
tion at Citium (CZS 86) mentions o'253 ‘ barbers’ 
sunong the regular ministers of the sanctuary. 
The idea more or less consciously underlying these 
practices probably was, that by means of his hair, 
nart of himself, instinet with his life, the devotee 
joined a stable link of connexion with the sanc- 
tuary and the deity there worshipped. 

If an important part of life was conceived as 
residing in the hair, we can sce why that of conse- 
crated persons was so cared for. From Ezk 44°° 
we gather that certain priesthoods, like those of 
Egypt, shaved their heads; others, like Samuel, 
let the hair grow long. VProfanation was avoided 
on the one hand by preventing its growth, on the 
other by keeping it untouched. Vrinces were also 
consecrated persons, 13 ‘a crown’ (Jer 77 RVim) 
is in origin simply the fillet binding the prince’s 
long hair. 

Among the Hebrews, Arabs, and other peoples, 
cutting the flesh was often associated with shaving 
the head in mourning, or taking part of the hair 
to Jay in the tomb, or on the funeral pyre. Both 
practices are prohibited in Ly 19*7 78 (see also Dt 
14), Ly 21530 Am 8 ete.). See CUTTINGS IN 
THE FLESH, and W. R. Smith, 2S 305 ff Arab 
women, in accordance with immemorial customs, 
sometimes shave their heads and wrap the hair 
in cloths stained with their own blood. The habit 
of tearing the hair in mourning, which still per- 
sists among the Jews and other Oriental peoples, 
may probubly be traced to this ancient custom. 
It was also a sizn of mourning to let the hair fall 
untended and dishevelled (Ezk 24!7, Jth 108). The 
Egyptians in mourning let all their hair grow 
(Herod. ii. 36). The hair of an attached relative 
was sometimes buried with the mummy (Wilk. il. 
339). Cutting or tearing the hair was common as 
an expression of violent emotion, as of fear and 
distress (Est 14%), of sorrow for national sin (Ezr 
9°, 1 Es 87, 2 Es 18), and of grief over national 
calamities (Is 3° 15%, Jer 77° 488", Ezk 7'8 etc.). 

The hair and nails of the dead have often been 
regarded as charms, making it possible to main- 
tain connexion with the departed. Possession of 
m man’s hair in primitive magic was esteemed a 
paen means of vetting and retaining a hold upon 
tim. Mohammed’s hair was preserved, and worn 
on their persons by his followers. The Arab was 
accustomed to cut off the hair of his prisoner before 
setting him free. Perhaps more than insult was 
intended by shaving David’s messengers (2 5 104), 

The almond blossom turning white before it 
falls is the symbol of the hoary hair (Ec 12%). 
The sprinkling of grey hairs unknown to a ian 
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indicates the stealthy approach of life’s winter 
(Hos 7°). Grey hairs have always been revered 
in the East. Irreverence to grey hairs marks the 
ungodly (Wis 2"). Evil was accentuated if it 
brought harm on grey hairs (Gn 42%), Wisdom 
was reckoned as the prey hair to a man (Wis 4?°), 
and the hoary head as a crown of glory, the 
reward of a life of righteousness (Pr 16%! 207%), 
For grey hairs to come down to the grave in peace 
was a token of God’s favour (1 K 2%), Grey 
hairs laid on men obligations of honourable and 
chivalrous conduct (2 Muc 6%). White hair was 
an element in a glorious appearance (2 Mac 15"), 
especially that of divine majesty (Dt 78, Kev 1"). 

The hair of Samson was regarded as the seat of 
his strength (Jg 16*%), The hairs of the head are 
taken as representing the extremely numerous 
(Ps 40% 694), and the exceedingly minute (1S 14%, 
25 144, 1K 13 Mt 10%, Lk 2178 Ac 27%), Iine- 
ness of aim is described as slinging stones at an 
hairbreadth (Jg 201%), ‘The Jews swore by the 
hair (Mt 5%). One of the most binding oaths in 
the East now is by the beard. The colour of the 
hair assisted the priest to discriminate leprosy 
from other ailments (Lv 13). Pollution elung 
strongly to hair (Lv 14% °), On the meaning of 
the regulation in Dt 21%, sce Driver’s note. 

Goats’ hair (o%y) is named among acceptable 
offerinus for the sanctuary (Iix 254 358); it was not 
used for the interior worl but only for the outer 
covering of the tabernacle (Ex 267 36%). The 
preparation of the cloth required apace skill and 
dexterity (Ex 35**), Work of goats’ hair is directed 
to be purified after ccremonial pollution (Nu 31°). 
Krom the connexion here, it seems to have been 
employed then, as now, for articles of clothing. 
The large overall, or ‘abd’, commonly worn, is 
almost invariably of goats’ hair. It serves, among 
other Ne ie a8 ed nods in rain, as great- 
coat in cold, and as blanket at night: it possibly 
corresponds to the ‘garment’ of Ex 2247 (RV). 
Pillows or cushions are sumetimes stuffed with 
goats’ hair (18 19%). Goats’ hair formed the 
material with which St. Paul was occupied as a 
tent-maker (Ac 18%), the haircloth for which his 
native province of Cilicia was noted being known 
to commerce as cilicium. Of this dark-brown 
stulf the tents of the nomads have been made from 
of old (Ca 15), and employment is still found for 
great numbers in preparing materials for the 
‘hair houses’ of the Bedawin. 

Camels’ hair (Oplf xausd\ov) is mentioned only 
as forming the raiment of John the Baptist (Mt 3°, 
Mk 1%), This was possibly the softer wool of the 
eamel, the Arab. Wabr, of which a more closely 
fitting garment is made, with sleeves, worn under 
the 'ab@ described above (but cf. Jerome, ‘non de 
lana cameli, sed de asperioribus setis’). 

W. EWING. 

HAJEHUDIJAH occurs in RVm of 1 Ch 48 in an 
obscure genealogical list. It is the transliteration 
of the Heb. a0, which, however, probably is not 
a proper name, but means ‘the Jewess’ (so RV 
and KVm). AV reads Jehudijah. LXX has abry 
"Adaid, See GENEALOGY. 


HAKKATAN (jp7a ‘the smallest’).—The head of 
a family of returning exiles (Ezr 8), called in 
1 Es 8% Akatan. Sce GENEALOGY. 


HAKKOZ (pip7).—1. A Judahite, 1 Ch 48; AV 
Coz. 2. The eponym of a priestly family, 1 Ch 
2410 zr 261 768 Neh 3% 2. In Ezr and Neh the 
first part of the word is taken to be the definite 
art. by AV, which reads Koz. In 1 Es 5% the name 
appears as Akkos. See GENEALOGY. 


HAKUPHA (xppq).—Eponym of a family of 
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Nethinim (Ezr 2°, Neh 75), called in 1 Es 5° 
Achipha. See GENEALOGY. 


HALACHA.—See TALMUD. 


HALAH (nbn) is mentioned 2 K 178 18", 1 Ch 5% 
as one of the places whither the king of Assyria 
deported the captives from Samaria. ILXX ‘Adde 
B (once ‘AdAde A), in Ch Xadx (! for Xadd), A Xadd, 
Vulg. Hala, in Ch Lahela (!), The description 
indicates plainly thatitis to be sought in Northern 
Mesopotamia, not far from Nineveh; but the loca- 
tion of the name has always been disputed. The 
varions views are: I. That Halah is a large city 
of Assyria, the Calah (nb3) of Gn 10", Kalkhu of 
the cuneiform texts, modern Nimrfid between the 
Tigris and the Upper Zab, 8. of Nineveh (see 
CALAN). This identification is quite inadmissible 
on phonetic grounds, as is likewise 2., Halévy’s 
comparison with Cilicia, yon KAilakku. The latter 
has also the context against it. 3. The region 
Chalkitis (Xadxtris) in Mesopotamia (Ptol. v. 18. 4), 
bordering upon Gaunzanitis (Gozan) and the country 
Anthemusia, near the rivers Chabéras (Habor) and 
Saokoras (or Mygdonius), would suit (so Schrader 
in Riehm, Handworterbuch), if we were sure that 
the Greek form represents the same consonants as 
Halah. Of course, the modern village Gla, on the 
Upper Chaboras (Smith, Bible Dict.), cannot repre- 
sent the name nor the modern Holwan (seo below). 
4. Bochart (PAdleg iii. 4) compared the Calachene 
(Kartaxj4vn) of Strabo (736, comp. KaAdaxiw4, Ptol. 
vi. 1), a plain of Northern Assyria at the side of 
Adiabene and Armenia, E. of the Tigris. 5. 
This name is not to be confounded with the 
Chalonitis S.E. of Assyria on the Zagrus moun. 
tain (Strabo, 520, 736; Plin. vi. 30, i. 27, 31, ete.; 
Dion. Perieg. 1015; Polyb. v. 54). Tsidorus of 
Charax describes the Parthian province of Xadwyl- 
rs, Called thus from ‘the Greek city XdAa.’ This 
is evidently the same as Keddva:r, Diod. xvii. 
110, Albania, Tab. Vent., the modern Holwan 
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wy! jh. It is claimed that this city appears in 


Syriac literature as Halah (=nbn, Assem. Bibl. 
Or, iii. 418), and the Kadxds, Chron. Pase. i. 730, 
would conlirm this. But there are various diff- 
culties attached to this complicated identification, 
and the Assyrians seem to call Holwan {Talwan ; 
see Delitzsch, Paradies, 205. 6. More probability is 
attached to the view of Winckler (Alttestamentliche 
Untersuchungen, 108). The LXX understood 
Halah as a river, é¢v ‘AAde xal év ‘ABwp, rorapoits (!) 
l'widv, s0 that the original text may have had the 
plural ‘rivers of Gozan.’ Consequently, Winckler 
proposed the easy emendation na for nbn, t.€. the 
modern Balikh river (already called Balikhi in 
Assyrian times, Bddtya, BiAcxos, BiAnxa, Belias of 
the classical writers), flowing into the Euphrates 
not far from Rakka. ‘This view has been accepted 
by most modern scholars. 7. Lately, however, 
Winckler himself has retracted it (Altorientalische 
Forschungen, 292). Two cuneiform documents 
mention a country Khalakhkha, Halahha, i.e. nbn 
near Haran, in the very same region where the 
biblical description would place Halah. The 
exact position cannot yet be determined, owing 
to the fragmentary state of those documents ; but 
it seems that this last explanation is the best 
solution of the problem. Possibly, also, the 6th 
explanation still deserves some attention. 
W. MAX MULLER. 

HALAK (pony nn, ‘Adde A, 'AyéA B), or ‘the 
smooth mountain,’ Jos 11!7 127 (only). — This 
eminence has not been identified, but its approxi- 
mate locality is indicated by the words ‘that 
goeth up to Seir’: and it formed the southern 
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limit of Joshua’s conquests. We may infer, there- 
fore, that it was the summit of a smooth ascent in 
the valley of the Arabah to the south of the Ghér, 
or Dead Sea basin; and some have supposed that 
it was the line of cliffs which form the margin of 
the Ghor itself, about 6 miles S. of the shore of 
that lake. This view is, however, probably 
erroneous, a8 the expression ‘smooth mountain’ 
would not apply to an abrupt range of cliffs formed 
of alluvial materials, which we have elsewhere (see 
DAD SEA, vol. i. p. 575") identified as ‘ the ascent of 
Akrabbin’ (Nu 344). But from the margin of the 
Ghor the Arabah Valley gradually rises towards 
the summit level, hil it reaches iminediately 
in front of Mount Hor on the borders of Seir; 
and to this line of elevation the term ‘smooth’ 
would not be inapplicable, while at the same time it 
would be on the line of communication between 
southern Palestine and Petra, the capital of Seir. 
K. WU. 
HALE.—The verbs ‘hale’ and ‘haul,’ meaning 
to drag, are, says Skeat, dialectical varieties of 
the same word. They are found in all the Teut. 
languages (as Dutch halen, Dan, hale), and are 
etymol. connected with Gr. cadet and Lat. calare, 
to summon. Hale is the older form, and it alone 
occurs in AV and in Shaks.,* though ‘haul’ was 
already in use. The passages are Ac 83 ‘As for 
Saul, he made havoe of the church, entering into 
every houxe, and haling men and women committed 
them to prison’ (cdpw, Amer. RV ‘dragging’) ; 
Lk 1258 eat he hale thee to the judge’ (unrore 
karagipn, Amer. RV ‘drag’) In both places 
‘hale’ is original to AV, the earlier VSS having 
‘draw.’ For the word cf. T. Lever, Sermons 
(Arber’s ed. p. 23), ‘This Realme is devyded in it 
selfe. . . by covetouse ambicion, euerye manne 
pullynge and halynge towardes them selves, one 
rom another’; T. Fuller, Ioly Stute, ii. 7, ‘It 
(the Greek languaye] is full and stately in sound : 
onely it pities our Artist to see the vowels therein 
rackt in pronouncing them, hanging oftentimes 
one way by their native force, and haled another 
by. their accents which countermand them’; and 
ilton, PL ii. 596— 


‘Thither by harpy-footed furies hal’d, 

At certain revolutions all the danmin'd 

Are brought.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 
HALHUL (b:nbn).—A city of Judah mentioned 
(Jos 15°8) in the list of the inheritance of the tribe 
of Judah along with five others, all of which have 
been identified except Eltekon. Jerome places it 
near to Hebron (Onomast. s. ‘Elul’). It is the 
modern Qalhul, a large village 4 miles north of 
Hebron, which lies in the mountains of Judah, 
on a hill about a mile to the east of the road to 
Jerusalem. On the opposite side of the road is 
Beit-sur (Beth-zir), a rocky fastness built b 
Rehoboam for the defence of his kingdom (2 Ch 117), 
and used in the wars of the Maccabees as a defence 
against Idumiwa (1 Mac 4%), Between these two 
places, lower down, is the fountain Dhirweh, the 
traditional sito of the baptism of the eunuch by 
Philip, Not far tothe north is the head of Pilate’s 
great aqueduct leading to Jerusalem, 414 miles by 
the aqueduct (13 miles as the crow flies), the fall 
being 365 ft. in that distance (Tent Work in Pales- 
tine, ‘Halhul’). A mile to the east of Hathul is 
Beit‘ Ainin, identified by Robinson as Deth-anoth, 
where are extensive ruins and large drafted stones. 
Farther to the north is Jedir (Gedor), a small ruin. 
About the site of Z/alhul are ruins and rock-eut 
tombs, including a Byzantine ruin and an ancient 
church (ruined). ‘Tlie mosque Neby Yunds (Jonah) 
* Pope gives ‘hauld’ in his Shaks. at IJ Menry IV. v. v. 87, 


and it is approved by some editors. In Ac 88 AV of 1611 spells 
the word ‘hail.’ 
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is a modern building on a platform of rock, which 
appears to have been artificially levelled (BRP 
i. 216, iii. 282; SWP iii. 329). Ishak Chelo in 
1334 (Carmoly, p. 242) speaks of Halhul as con: 
taining the sarulelire of Gad, David’s seer (1 8 22°, 
2S 247; Benj. of Tud. by Asher, ii. 437). See, 
further, Dillm. on Jos 15, and Guérin, Judée, 
lil. 284 ff. C. WARREN. 


HALI (‘5n).—A city belonging to the tribe of 
Asher, Jos 19%, The site is doubtful. It may be 
the ruin ‘Alia on thie hills N.E. of Achzib, about 
13 miles N.E. of Acre. See SWI vol. i. sh. iii., 
and Guérin, Galiléc, ii. 62. Buhl (GAP 231) doubts 
this identification. C. Rk. CONDER. 


HALICARNASSUS (‘AXtxapvacods) was one of 
the six Dorian colonies on the coast of Caria 
(see Cos). Troezen was its mother ‘city. ‘Though 
excluded from the Dorian confederacy (Ilexapolis) 
on account of some ancient dispute (Herod. i. 144), 


it was a very important city in respect of politics, 
commerce, literature, and art. During the Persian 


domination it prospered ey under a dynasty 
of tyrannot sstabhiaiti by Lygdamis. His widow, 
Artemisia, dynast in 480, possessed great influence 
with Xerxes. Maussollos (377-353) made thie city 
supreine over most of Caria and part of Lycia, 
under the suzerainty of the Persiun king. The 
monument built in his honour by Artemisia, his 
sister-wife, who survived him, was reckoned one of 
the seven wonders of the world; scanty remains of 
it are now in the British Museum. MHalicarnassus, 
having faithfully adhered to the Versian cause, 
endured a long siege by Alexander the Great, 
B.C. 334, and was burned by the conqueror. A 
number of the inhabitants were safe in the acro- 
polis (called Salmakis), which Alexander did not 
succeed in capturing. They rebuilt the anh ; but 
it never again became a great city, though always* 
an important one till it was ruined by the Turks. 
Its prosperity benefited much from the measures 
of d Cicero when he was governor of Asia in 
B.c. 61. Its silver coinage ceased after B.C. 168; 
but it continued to coin in bronze as late as the 
3rd cent. after Christ, and appears in all the lists 
of bishoprics. In literature its greatness is shown 
by Herodotus, Dionysius the historian, Dionysius 
the writer on music, Pigres, Panyasis, etc. 

Halicarnassus was one of the states to which 
the Roman Senate sent letters in favour of the 
Jews in B.C. 139, 1 Mac 15% (see CARIA). It must 
therefore have been a free and self-yoverning city 
at that time. The decree of the city passed in the 
Ist cent. B.C., granting to the Jews religious 
liberty and the right to build their Proseuchai 
beside the sea (Jos. Ant, XIV. x. 23), attests the 
existence of an early Jewish colony in the city; 
and this was natural, as H. was a considerable 
centre of trade, owing to its favourable position 
on a bay opposite Cos, on the north-west side of 
the Ceramic Gulf. The city extended round the 
bay from promontory to promontory, and con- 
tained, among other buildings, a famous temple of 
Aphrodite. 

The site of Halicarnassus is now called Bod- 
rum (t.e. ‘fortress’), from the Castle of St. Peter 
which was built by the Knights of St. John (whose 
headquarters were in Rhodes) under their Grand 
Master de Naillar, A.b. 1404. The castle stands 
on the point of a lofty rocky promontory, which 
projects southwards, and divides the bay of Hali- 
camassus into two harbours; in ancient times it 
was probably an island (Zephyria). A Turkish 
village occupies part of the site of the city. In 

* The language of Cicero, ad Quint. Fr. 1. 1, 25 (pene desertam 


urbem), must not be pressed ; he is exaggerating his brother's 
services. 
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the castle were found many remains of the Mau- 
soleum, which were sent to London in 1846 by 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. A very full account 
of the city, with plans, etc., is to be found in the 
works of Sir C. Newton, who excavated there in 
1857. (History of Discoveries at Halicarnassus, 
Cnidus, and Branchide, and Travels and Dis- 
coveries in the Levant. See also Ross, Reisen 
durch d. Inseln Griech. ; Hamilton’s Researches in 
Asia Minor). W.M. RAMSAY. 


HALL.—In Mk 15! AV renders fow rfjs avdjs 8 
dori mpairdpov, ‘into the hall called Pratorium’ ; 
and in Lk 2255 év péow ris avdtjs, ‘in the midst of 
the hall.’ Elsewhere AV renders avd} either 
‘palace’ (Mt 26% 586, Mk 14% Tk 117, Jn 
18'5), when the reference is to the place where a 
governor dispensed justice; or ‘fold’ (Jn 10' 48), 
referring to the place where the flocks were kept 
all night; or ‘court’ (Rev 117), in reference to 
the court of the temple. RV gives ‘court’ 
everywhere except in Jn 10% !6 (10! 4 addy Trav 
mpoBdrwv, AV ‘the sheepfold,’ RV ‘the fold of 
the sheep,’ 10!6 » avAf, AV and RV ‘the fold’). 
Sce PALACE. 

The word mpairwpioy is once in AV tr@ ‘ Pra- 
torium’ (Mk 158 as above), and once ‘palace’ 
(Vh 18 dv dw rye rparwpely, AV ‘in all the palace,’ 
AVm ‘ Coesar’s court,’ RV ‘throughout the whole 
Pretorian guard,’ RVm ‘in the whole Pre- 
torium’). Elsewhere it is rendered either ‘common 
hall’? (Mt 2777, AVm ‘governor’s house’), or ‘hall 
of judgment’ (Jn 18%, AVm ‘Pilate’s house’), or 
‘judgment hall’? (Jn 187% 83 199 Ac 2335), RV 
gives ‘palace’ in the text of all those places, with 
Pratorium’ in the marg., which Amer, RV pre- 
fers in the text. Soe PR&TORIUM. 


The RV word ‘palace ‘for pretorium comes from the Rhem. 
NT, which has ‘Palace’ everywhere, except Ph 113 ‘court.’ 
Wyclif's word igs always ‘moot (or mote) halle.’ Tind. intro- 
duced ‘ judgement hall,’ J. HASTINGS. 


HALLEL (5$n).—A name given to the group of 
psalms 113-118 inclusive, which the Jews from an 
early date have been in the habit of reciting at the 
three great feasts, at the feast of Dedication and 
at the new moons. The name ‘great Hallel’ is 
sometimes given to this group as a whole, but it 
is usually applied to Ps 136 (or Pss 120-136) with 
its twenty-six times repeated refrain of praise. 
Pss 113-118, or 115-118, are called the ‘ Egyptian’ 
or the ‘common’ Hallel. During the continuance 
of the temple the Hallel was recited on eighteen 
days in the year, but on one night alone, that of 
the passover. On that occasion it was tuken in 

arts, Pss 113 and 114 being sung before the meal, 

ust before the drinking of the second cup, and 
Pes 115-118 after the filling of the fourth cup. 
It is to this sacred song that reference 1s made in 
the phrase tyrjoavres, ‘when ey had sung an 
hymn,’ used of our Saviour and His disciples in 

t 26° and Mk 14%, See Delitzsch on I1’s 113; 
Talmud, Sopherim 18, §2; and compare Edersheim, 
The Temple and its Services. W.T. DAVISON. 


HALLELUJAH (ar$ba‘ praise ye J”,’ ‘ANAndourd). 
—The word occurs as a short doxology in the 
Psalms, usually at the beginning, as Ps 111. 112, 
or the end, as 104. 105, or both, as 135. 146-150; 
in 135° use is different. Except 135, the HI. 
psalms occur in three groups, 104-106; 111-113, 
115, 117; 146-150; the 2nd being interrupted by 
Ps 114. 116. The consecutive occurrence of these 
psalms may be explained in two ways. (i.) H. 
was usually added to psalms only of a joyful char- 
acter, and these might naturally be put together 
by the compiler, just as hymns of thanksgiving 
are often put together in our modern hymn- 
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books. But we see very little evidence in the 
Psalter of arrangement according to subject. 
It scems, therefore, more probable that they 
were taken as they stand from some previous 
collection or collections in which all the aalihe were 
so marked ; just as in a modern hymnary all the 
hymns taken from Hymns Ancient and Modern 
might be distinguished by Amen at the end. We 
have an even more complete example of taking 
the psalms en bloc from some other source without 
rearrangement in ‘Songs of Ascents’ (1s 120-134). 
The occurrence of H. in Ps 106, after the doxology 
which closes Book iv., may be the insertion of a 
reviser, to make it agree with Ps 104. 105, which 
have the H. at the end, when the doxology had 
come to be regarded as are of the psalm. The 
H. ae vary considerably in character. We find 
such different themes as the praises of the God of 
Nature (104), the God of Israel (105. 106), God who 
hears the prayer of the poor (113) and of the 
sufferer (116), the superiority of God to idols (115). 
That these psalms are late may be proved from (1) 
the fact that Jah is a contracted and later * form 
of Jahu, which occurs in the early forms Jesayahu, 
Jirmeyahu, as contrasted with the later forms 
which we know as Isaiah and Jeremiah; (2) thie 
use of (generally) late grammatical forms as * for 
constr. state, as in 113° 7-9, & for wx, as a prefix in 
135? 146-5; (3) the didactic character of 1117° 112, 
in the spirit of Ps 1, the Book of Job, and later 
parts of Proverbs; (4) the subject-matter of such 
a psalm as 147, which points back to the Restora.- 
tion (147%); (5) the fact that the historical psalms, 
105. 106, presuppose PJM, and were therefore com- 
vosed after the first compilation of the Hex. (see 
LEXATEUCH). Notice in 1052 the lice of P, as 
well as, in 105%, the locusts of JE; in 106" Dathan 
and Abiram of JE, as well as, in 106% ®!, Phinehas, 
God’s avenger of P. 

The word passed from OT to NT. In Rev 1917 
it is the keynote of the song sung by the great 
multitude in heaven, and Spat tue Jewish it 
found its way into the Christian Church. 

I, Ii. Woops. 

HALLOHESH (e'n\bn ‘ the speaker of charms’).— 
An individual or a family mentioned in connexion 
with the repairing of the wall (Neh 3", AV Halo- 
hesh) and the sealing of the covenant (Nel 10*4). 
See GENEALOGY. 


HALLOW.—‘ Who,’ says Trench, ‘would now 
affirm of the verb ‘‘to hallow” that it is even 
obsolescent? yet Wallis two hundred years ago 
observed—‘‘it has alinost gone out of use” (fere 
desuevit).’ He is condemning (in English Past 
and Present, p. 139f.) the American Bible Union 
for dismissing from their new version words that 
have a suspicion of age upon them. And it is 
still quite true that ‘hallow’ asa biblical word is 
in active use, 80 that the Revisers felt no necessity 
for excluding it from either the NT of 1881 or the 
OT of 1885. In AV and RV it is used as a syno- 
nym for ‘ sanctify,’ translating in OT some part of 
wi kddash, and in NT twice rendering the verb 
ayidgw (Mt 6°, Lk 11°, both in the Lord’s Prayer). 
In the Apocr. the same Gr. verb is rendered 
‘hallow’ in 1 Es 1°, Jth 93, Sir 33%, 1 Mac 4*; and 
the Lat. verb sanctificare in 2 Es 24! 6%, 

In the older versions it is more common. It is 
Wyclif’s only word; thus Jn 17 ‘And I halwe 
my silf for hem, that and [1388 also] thei be halwid 
in treuthe’; He 2" ‘Sothely he that halowith, and 
thei that ben halowid, of oon alle.’ So Tind. in 


* See Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 149 ff., and Jastrow in Journal 
of Soc. of Bib. Lat. xiii. (1804), 101-127, and in ZAW, 1896, 
pp. 1-16. In these papers Jastrow further contends that the 
fina) 4° in many Heb. proper names igs not a form of the Divine 
name at all, but simply an emphatic afformative. 
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Lv 276 ‘Tf a man halowe a pece of his enhereted 
londe unto the Lorde, it fais set accordynge to 
that it beareth’; and in a mary. note on Dt 20° 
(where his text is, ‘Yf any man have bylt a new 
housse and have not dedicate it’), he says, ‘ Dedi- 
cat: the levites, I suppose, halowed them as we 
doo oure shippes.’ Ina note to Lv 87 he spells the 
word ‘holow ’—‘ Hence the pope fett holowenge of 
chirches, alters, font, belles, and so forth.’ Cov. 
has ‘unhallow’ in Ezk 44! ‘they shal put of 
the clothes, wherein they have ministred . . . lest 
they onhalowe the people with their clothes.’ In 
his Lxpositions (Parker Soc. p. 180) on 1 Jn 218-4! 
Tind. uses ‘sanctify’ and ‘hallow’ together as 
quite synonymous: ‘Christ in the Scripture is 
called The [loly, because Le only sanctitieth and 
halloweth us.’ This quotation shows the origin 
of the word also: from A.S. Adlig, holy, caine 
hdlgian, to make holy, middle-Eng. halyien, later 
halwe. 

The words of Mt 6°, Lk 11? are as old as Wye. 
“halowid be thi name,’ and are found in all the 
versions except the Rhemish (1582), which has 
‘sanctified be thy name’; but the mod. editions of 
Rheim, (as 1898) have changed to ‘hallowed be thy 
name,’ J. LLASTINGS, 


HALT.—1. To be lame, to limp: Gn 32%! ‘He 
halted upon his thigh?’ (\sor5y yds, Amer. RV 
‘went nadine. The same vb. is tr? ‘halt’ in 
Mic 4% 7, Zeph 3! (Amer, RV always ‘is lame’). 
T. Fuller (Holy State, tii, 15) says, ‘ Wounds in 
warre are most honourable: Ilalting is the state- 
liest march of a Souldier; and ’tis o brave sicht to 
see the flesh of an Aucient as torn as his Colours.’ 
And Rutherford, with a reference to Mic 4&7, 
speaks of ‘God’s kirk’ (Letters, No. xli.): ‘ He will 
have her going through a thousand deaths, and 
through hell, as a cripple woman, halting, and 
wanting the power of her one side, that God may 
ve her staff.’ The adj. ‘halt’ is given as the tr. of 
xwrds in Mt 188, Mk 9%, Lk 147, Jn 5%, thongh 
everywhere else (except Ac 14° ‘a cripple’ in AV 
and RV) the same ad). is rendered ‘lame’ (Mt 115 
oe et 214 Lk 74 14 Ac 3? 38% He 12"). In Lk 
142. RV gives ‘Iame,’ but keeps ‘halt’ in the other 
three places. Tind. has ‘halt’in Mt 115 ‘The 
blynd se, the halt goo, the lepers are clensed.’ 

2. To stumble, to fail, Ps 38" ‘For I am ready 
to halt,* and my sorrow is continually before me’ 
(j'23 voy?, AVm ‘ready for halting,’ Del. [s0 Amer. 
RV) ‘ready to fall,’ with note, ‘if God does not 

raciously interpose, he will certainly fall head- 
ong’: Wellh.-Furness [in PB] ‘on the verge of 
falling’); Jer 20! ‘All my faniliars watched for 
my halting’ (‘y5y “Ie, Streane, ‘those who watch 
my side,’ implying a reading 2h ‘ribs,’ ‘side’; RV 
‘they that watch for my halting’; Cheyne, ‘either 
laid traps for me, or waited for me to commit 
some error for them to take advantage of,’ who 
ett out that the phrase ‘my halting’ is taken[?] 
rom Ds 35'° 3817), To those two passages in 

the Eng. (not Amer.) RV adds Job 18% ‘Calamity 
shall be ready for his halting’ (yds, AV and RVm 
‘at his side’), and Ps 35'5 § But when I halted they 
rejoiced’ (‘yoyn, AV ‘But in mine adversity’). 
Tindal in his exposition of Mt 5!79 (Haxpositions, 
Parker Soc. p. 38) shows us this meaning of ‘halt’ 
arising from the meaning already illustrated, ‘I 
come not to destroy the law, but to repair it only, 
and to ake it go upright where it halteth.’ ‘Then 
ef. Glanvill (Ser. 5), ‘We have many observers, 
whose miulice makes them critical and curious ; 
they lay in wait for our haltines, and are glad at 
heart when they have caught an opportunity to 
revile us.’ In Preface to AV 1611 the translators 


* In this passage in AV Bunyan found the name of Mr. Ready- 
to-halt. 
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say of Roman Catholic scholars that they ‘doe 
either make new Translations themselves, or follow 
new ones of other inens making, or note the 
vulgar Interpretor for halting.’ 

3. Lo waver, 1 K 182! ‘ How long halt ye between 
two opinions?’ (o‘n¢3 ony; Amer. RV ‘go ye halt- 
ing’). The figure is the uncertain gait of one who 
is divided in mind between J” and Baal. The same 
verb is used in v.*6 of the irrecular dance round the 
altar of Baal. Cf. Purchas, Pilgrimage, 343, ‘Their 
religion halteth betwixt divers religions of the 
Turkes, Persians, and Christians of the Iacobite 
and Nestorian Sects.’ 

4. The mod. sense of come to a standstill, stop, 
does not oceur in AV, but is introduced by RV 
into Is 10% ‘This very day shall he halt at Nob’ 
(qoy5, AV ‘remain’), J. HASTINas, 


HAM (on, Xau).—The name of one of Noah's 
three sons (Gn 10! ete.), and founder of one of the 
three great families into which the biblical ethno- 
logists divide the world. ‘There seems little doubt 
that this word is the Evyptian name of Egypt 
(Ilier. Kem, sometimes p ? o-n-Kem, ‘land of 
Egypt,’ Demot. Hemi, Theb. Neme, Bashm. Keéme, 
Meimph. AAme), and indeed in the poetical language 
of the Psalms the “land of Ham?’ 1s a synonym for 
Migraim (105%: 27 106%, ef, 78%!; Brugseh, Geogr. 
Inschr. 73). The meaning of the word is ‘black,’ 
which appears in the A rab, ahamm, fem. hammi, 
as well as in many Coptic derivatives (Peyron, 
Lex. Copt. 66), ‘The origin of the appellation is to 
be found in the blackness of the zai of the Delta 
(Plutarch, de Js. e¢ Osir. 33), since the Egyptians 
do not call themselves by this name, which corre- 
epours with an epithet huey to rich soils gener- 
ally (bers, <qypten u. die Bitcher Mose’s, 55), 

2. The narrative of Gn 9%-% has been analyzed 
with great ingenuity by Budde (Urgeschirhte, 
2901f.), partly ufter the suggestions of Well- 
hausen, whose results are in the main as follows. 
The narrative is based on a document in which the 
place of Ilan was occupied by Canaan; this is 
rendered practically certain by vv.%:%5, in which 
Noah, perceiving what his youngest son had done 
unto him, proceeds to curse Canaan, who is men- 
tioned no less than three times in Noah’s speech 
(vv.2-27), It is therefore probable that in v.” 
‘Ham, the father of Canaan,’ is a correction for 
‘Canaan’ (ef. for the method 1 Ch 205), and indeed 
these words show very clear signs of alteration. 
The family of Noah, then, according to the earlier 
account, consisted of Shem, Japheth, Canaan; and 
the legend accounts for the subjugation of the 
third to the two others, implying a state of things 
in which the word ‘Canaanite’ was synonymous 
with ‘slave.’ The act imputed to Canaan is that 
of a little boy, and hence chronological difficultics 
arise if the Noah of the story be identified with 
the Noah of the Flood. The three sons, moreover, 
represent nations occupying the same country 
(probably Canaan), whose mutual relation is ac- 
counted for by the story, but who do not appear 
to have been intended to represent the progenitors 
of the nations of the earth. While the naine 
‘Shem’ lends itself readily to interpretation, if a 
caste be signified (‘men ot name’ or ‘note,’ whence 
‘name’ or ‘uote’ became personified), only vague 
conjectures can be made about the original import 
of ‘Japheth’; but 1. 16 of the Marseilles inscrip- 
tion shows us that we possess only an imperfect 
tradition of the caste-system in Semitic peoples. 

3. The same ethnologist who made Noah the 
second founder of the human race had to divide the 
nations of the earth among his sons; the names 
Shem and Japheth being unknown except in 
this tradition, could be employed without diffi- 
culty; but the name ‘Canaan’ had very distinct 
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import, and yet was too insignificant to count as 
one of the three world-races. For this name, 
therefore, in the ethnological table another known 
name was substituted, and the native name of 
Evypt lent itself well to this purpose. That Cush 
a fizraim should be included under the name 
of Kemi need occasion no surprise, as these two 
nations were known conjointly; that Cush is 
made the eldest son (Gn 10%) is perhaps due to 
Ethiopia being farthest from Palestine, but it may 
have political significance. That Canaan should 
be reckoned as Hamite has been thought strane, 
some accounting for it on the cround of national 
antipathy on the part of the Israelites, while 
others (e.g. Dillmann, ad doc.) thought it due to 
a tradition current in antiquity which made 
the Canaanites immigrants from the South. 
The above account of the introduction of the 
name Ham really gets rid of the difficulty; for 
Canaan’s place Hae been taken by Ham, a 
place had to be found for Canaan, and this could 
only be in Ham’s family. Ham’s name was not 
substituted for Canaan’s in the speech of Noah, 
partly perhaps owing to its repeated recurrence, 
partly perhaps because the curse of slavery could 
not be made to fall on the powerful nations repre- 
sented by Ham’s elder children. The recension of 
Gn which we have, where the father is made to 
sin, and one of the sons to receive the curse, shows 
us the difficulty solved as far as it was capable of 
solution. 

4, The classification of Canaan under Ifam led 
to a serious rosult for the ethnological table: 
whereas Canaan in the older scheme represented 
a subject caste, the name now had to include all 
the non-Israelitic inhabitants of Palestine, among 
whom were many races decidedly ‘Semitic’ in 
character, such as the Phoenicians. Some further 
difficulty was introduced by confusion between 
the Cush and the Cossaci, but the ground for 
making all the tribes mentioned in v.7 ete, 
Cushites will probably remain hidden long. The 
Put (which see) are probably included with the 
Egyptians and Nubians as being in any case a 
southern race. The Eyvyptian classification of 
mankind compared by M. Lefébure (PSBA, 1887, 
p- 167 ff.), while it offers some slight analogy to 
that with which we are dealing, does not seem to 
explain the name ‘Ham,’ or throw any real light 
on the problems. 

5. The name ‘iam’ oceurs in 1 Ch 4°, where 
certain settlers at Gerar found the land quiet and 
well cultivated, because the previous inhabitants 
were ‘from [[am.’ Some of the Rabbis compared 
the statement in Jg 18”, where very similar 
language is used about people who lived ‘after the 
fashion of the Sidonians’ (also, according to the 
tables, Hamiites, through Canaan), and indeed the 
passave of Ch would seem to be modelled on that 
of Jg. It is not, however, easy to render the 
words in Ch satisfactorily, since ‘from Ham?’ 
should mean from the country called Ham, which 
is not here very intelligible, and ‘of the children 
of Ham,’ or ‘from the days of Ham,’ would not 
naturally be thus abbreviated. There is there- 
fore ground for supposing the text corrupt, and 
indeed the Pesh. ealatinutad onp ‘of them’ for the 
03 }> of the text. An easier alteration is cnn, 
supposing that word to have the sense of the 
analogous Syriac form }n30 ‘ peaceful, easy-going,’ 
of which examples are given in Thes. Syr. col. 2314. 

D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

HAM.— According to Gn 14° Chedorlaomer and 
his allies smote the Zuzim (who may be the same 
as the Zamzummim of Dt 2”) 073. This last is 
vocalized in MT ona, which is represented by AV, 

V ‘in Ham.’ Jerome (Quest. in libr. Gen.) reads 
Bhp. Most of the VSS vocalize 073, hence LXX dua 
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avrois, ‘with them.’ Olshausen conjectures nnz 
‘in Hamath.’ It is most probable that a proper 
name is intended. If ‘ Wam/’ be the correct read- 
ing, it is the name of a place that is otherwise 
unknown. JDillmann, following Tuch, suggests 
that it may have been the ancient name of the 
Ammonite capital Rabbath Ammon. The strange 
argument of Sayce (7CAT 160 f.), that the form oa 
points to a direct transcription of Gn 14 from a 
cuneiform document, is dealt with by Ball (SBO7, 
ad loc.). J. A. SELEIE. 


HAM (07), Land of.—A poetical designation of 
Egypt, used in the Psalms in reference to the so- 
journ there of the children of Isr, (Ps 105%: 27 106**) ; 
so also ‘ the tabernacles (RV ‘ tents’) of H.’ (Ps 785) 
stands for ‘ the dwellings of the Egyptians.’ Prob- 
ably in Heb. thought H. was hete used as the 
name of the son of Noah rather than as a name 
for Egypt. Two derivations have been proposed 
for it: (1) The native name for Evypt itself was 
Kmt, in Coptic times pronounced tomi (hardly 
Khémi), and strictly signifying the ‘black land’ or 
alluvial soil of the cultivable part, as opposed to 
the Desheré or ‘red land,’ z.e. the sandy deserts 
which enclosed Kémi on all sides except the N. 
(2) The chief Priapie god of the Egyptians was 
sometimes called Menu (in Greek Alin), but at 
other times probably Khem. If the latter reading 
is correct, it is almost identical with the name of 
the progenitor of the Hamitic peoples, and it is 
very remarkable that the most primitive sculptures 
hitherto found in Egypt represent this god (see 
Petrie’s Koptos), Menu was especially worshipped 
on the important route from the coast of the Red 
Sea to Koptos, and this would impress the fact of 
his worship on the FE. neighbours of Egypt. The 
characteristics of Menu are in accord with the 
shamelessness recorded of H. in Gn 9°", The 
derivation from Amt is improbable, for phonetic 
reasons. FP. Lu. GRirvIru,. 


HAMAN (77, ‘Audv), the son of Hammedatha, 
appears in the Bk of Est as the enemy of the 
Jews, and the chief minister of Ahasuerus. He is 
described as the Agagite (Est 3)!" ete.), but in the 
LXX as a Bugean (Bovyatos, 3! 12°), or a Macedonian 
(9% 16%), The Heb. term we should probably 
understand of a descent from the Amalekite king 
Agag (so Jos. Ant. XI. vi. 5, and Targ.), in whieh 
case the author of the book perhaps meant to con- 
trast the descendant of Israel’s ancient enemy with 
Mordecai, the descendant of Kish, the Benjumite. 
Provoked by Mordecai’s refusal to bow before him, 
H. procured from the king a decree authorizing 
the massacre of all the Jews in the Persian 
dominions on the 18th Adar. He also prepared a 
gallows 50 cubits high for Mordecai. But queen 
Esther, having heard of the plot, invited II. and 
the king to a banquet, and there denounced IL., 
who was forthwith hanged on his own gallows. 
The queen also obtained permission for her 
countrymen to defend themselves, and among 
other victims of the Jews’ vengeance the ten sons 
of H. were slain and their bodies gibbeted. 

In later times, at the Feast of Purim, it seems to 
have been customary to hang an effigy of H.; but 
as the gibbet was sometimes made in the form of 
a cross, riots between Jews and Christians were 
the result, and a warning against insults to the 
Christian faith was issued by the emperor Theo- 
dosius 11. (Cod. Theod, xvi. viii. 18; cf. 21). The 
origin of the name H. is uncertain; Jensen con- 
nects it with the name of an Elamite divinity, 
Humman or Humban (ef. Oxf. Heb. Lex. s.v.). 

HY. A. WHITE. 

HAMATH (nq ‘fortress,’ ‘citadel,’ or perhaps 
‘sacred enclosure,’ see W, R. Smith, RS) 140 fed? 


HAMATHH 
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HAMMEAH, THE TOWER OF 


p. 150); ‘Hyde, ‘Eudd, Aludé, P’math).—At the time 
of Amos, this was the chief city of a kingdom of 
the same name which surrounded the capital, 
extending to the S. of Riblah and even including 
that place (2 K 2353 etc.). Situated on the banks 
of the Orontes (now called el-Agsi), in o narrow 
valley with Jebel al-A‘la on its north and south- 
east, and the Nusairiyeh mountains (the Mons 
Bargylus of the ancients) to the west, it lay on a 
very frequented and convenient trade-route. ‘The 
opening Vien the Nusairfyelh mountains above 
Tripoli and the north point of the Lebanon chains 
is called in the OT ‘the entrance of Hamath’ 
(Nu 348, Jos 135, Ezk 47)3"), N. of Iloms the 


Orontes pass leads to Hamath, 8S. toward Baal- 
gad in Cale-Syria, EK. to the great plain of the 


Syrian desert, and W. to the Kalat al-Hosn and 
the Mediterranean. 

‘The entrance’ or ‘the approach’ to Hamath is 
often mentioned as a territorial limit (Nu 348, Jg 
33 etc.), and ere denotes the accepted northern 
boundary of Israelitish dominion (Jos 13°), The 
province 1s called ‘Great Hamath’ (Am 67), and 
1s mentioned with Damascus, ‘'yre, and Zidon 
(Zec 97), as well as with Arpad (Jer 4974), in the 
prophecies against Hadrach. 

Originally a Hamite colony (Gn 101), it flourished 
at the time of David (2S 8!) under a king named 
Toi (or Ton), who had friendly intereourse with 
the Israelitish ruler. Hamath (possibly identical 
with Hamath- Zobah [which see] of 2 Ch 8?) 
came, however, afterwards under the dominion of 
Solomon (compare 1 KX 97!}** with 2 Ch 8‘), and 
its king was no doubt among the many princes 
who ‘brought presents and served Solomon all 
the days of his life.’ Hamath was regarded as 
the granary of N. Syria, and there Solomon built 
store-cities (2 Ch 8*), But, on the death of that 
king, Hamath seems to have regained her inde- 
pendence, as is shown by the inscriptions of Shal- 
maneser If. (B.0. 860), where we see that her king, 
Trhuléni, made an alliance with the Hittites, 
Damaseus (under Addu -idri= Ben-Hadad = Ben- 
Hadad-hidri), Ahab of Israel, and several other 
states. Jeroboam I. of Israel, about the year 
B.C. 810, ‘recovered Hamath’ (2 K 14%) from 
Judah, and partly destroyed it, as well as Gath, 
which, in the prophecies of Amos, is spoken of along 
with it (Aim 6%). In the Assyrian inscriptions 
Eni-tlu (Eniel), king of Hamath, brings tribute to 
Tiglath-pileser U1. (730), who had parcelled out 
the land of Hamath among his generals, annexing 
19 districts to Assyria, and transported 1223 people 
of Hamath to the sources of the Tigris. Cron 
boasts of having rooted out the land of Hamath 
and dyed the skin of the foolish (?) Jlu-67'dt 
(variant Yau-61'di) like wool, colonizing Hamath 
with 4300 Assyrians. One of those Bele thither 
by this king was the Mede Deioces. After what 
seems to have been the capture of the place by 
Sennacherib’s Rabshakeh, or ‘chief of the captains,’ 
Hamath lost much of its importance. It is spoken 
of in Is 11" ag one of the places containing 
Israelitish exiles, and is mentioned in 1 Mac 12% 
in connexion with the movements of Jonathan 
and Demetrius. 

The Greeks and Romans knew it under the name 
of Epiphaneia, which had been given to it b 
Antiochus Epiphanes (Jos. Ant. 1. vi. 2), thou 
the inhabitants still called it Hamath, and its 
feesene name, Hamadh, is but slightly changed 
rom its old form. In 1310 ‘Abulfeda, the 
eminent Arabian scholar, a descendant of the 
family of Saladin, was appointed governor of the 
district, which had been under the Moslem power 
since A.D. 639, and with his death (1331) Hamath’s 
prosperity declined. 

In 1812 Burckhardt visited Hamath, saw the 


‘Hamath-stones’ (so-called Hittite inscriptions in 
relief on black close-grained basalt); and the 
enormous water - wheste: used for bringing the 
waters of the Orontes to the houses and gardens 
situated on the hill above the river. He does not, 
however, mention the catacombs, said to have ex- 
isted high up on the right bank. The town, which 
is divided into four quarters, Hadher, el-Jisr, el- 
Aleyat, and el-Medine (the quarter of the Chris- 
tians), contained at Burckhardt’s visit about 4446 
houses and nearly 11,000 male inhabitants. 
LITERATURE.—Pococke, Description of the East, m1. 1. 148 ff. ; 
Burckhardt, Z'ravela in Syria and the Holy Land (1822), pp. 
145 f%.; Robinson, BRP 2 iii, 551; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.’ 308 f. ; 
Delitzsch, Paradies, 275ff.; Sayce, HCM (Index); Hommel, 
Semit, Volker, 1.189; Driver on Am 63; E. Meyer, Geschichte, 
197. I, A. PINCHES. 


HAMATHITE (‘npnz).—The gentilic name from 
HAMATH (which see), Gn 10'8=1 Ch 1, 


HAMATH-ZOBAH (a3's-non, B BarowBd, A Aludd 
Zw3d, Lue. ‘Euadcovpd).—The identity of this city 
is still doubtful. By some scholars it is even re- 
pure as the same as Hamath, bnt the Greek 
orm BarowB8d4 would seem to indicate that it was 
distinct from that place. It is mentioned only 
once in the Scriptures (2 Ch 8), when Svlomon is 
said to have ‘prevailed ayainst it,’ and, being 
spoken of in connexion with ‘'admor and Hamath, 
we may conclude that it was in the same neighbour- 
heod, That it was another Hamath to which 
Zobah was added to distinguish it from the better- 
krown city of Hamath is possible, but at present 
unprovable. It has not yet been found in the 
cuneiform inscriptions, consequently no light is 
thrown on it from that source. I, A. PINCHES. 


HAMMATH (neo ‘hot spring ’).—‘ Father of the 
house of Rechab,’ 1 Ch 2%. See GENEALOGY. 


HAMMATH (nen ‘Shot spring’).—One of the 
‘fenced’ cities of Naphtali, Jos 19%, probably the 
same as Hammon of | Ch 67 (Heb. ©] and Ham- 
moth-dor of Jos 21°. It is doubtless the amata 
of the Talmud (HLrubin, v. 5; Megillah, 26), the 
Emmaus or Ammathus of Jos. (Ant. XVIII. ii. 3) 
and the modern HMammdém, 35 minutes’ walk S. of 
Tiberias, so famous for its hot baths. ‘There are 
four springs, the water of which reaches a eu: 
ture of 144° Fahr. The taste is described by 
Robinson as excessively salt and bitter, like that of 
heated sea-water; there is also a strong smell of 
sulphur, but no taste of it. The neighbourhood is 
crowded, especially in the month of July, with 
patients froin all parts of Syria. The baths are 
considered to be very efficacious in rheumatic com- 
plaints. 


LITERATURE. — Neubauer, Géoq. du Talm. 207; Robinson, 
BRP? ii. 883 ff; G. A. Smith, HGUL 450f.; Guérin, Galilée, 
1. 270 ff.; Buhl, GAP 115, 226; Guthe, ZDPV xiii. (1801) 284; 
Wilson, Recovery of Jerus. 362. J. A. SELBIE. 


HAMMEAH, THE TOWER OF, AV The tower 
of Meah (axon Sin, répyos Trav éxardy, turris centum 
cubitorum, turris Emath), Neh 3! 12°.—A tower 
on the walls of Jerus. which stood near the tower 
of Hananel (which see), between the Sheep gate 
on the east and the Fish gate on the west. ‘These 
two towers, which apparently had not been pulled 
down when the walls were dismantled in the time 
of Ezra, were probably situated near the north- 
eastern corner of the city (cf. Jer 31°8, Zec 14!°), 
Perhaps they were both defences of the fortress 
(birah) which commanded the temple area. The 
origin of the name ‘ tower of Hammeah,’ or ‘ tower 
of the hundred’ (RVm), is obscure. It has been 
suggested in explanation that the tower was 100 
cubits high, or that it was approached by 100 steps, 


HAMMEDATHA 


or that it required a yarrison of 100 men (sec 
Ryssel, ad luc., pp. 158, 201 f.). -H. A. WHITE. 


HAMMEDATHA (k0727, ‘Auddafos [?,-ys]), Est 3! 1° 
85 91 4) _ The father of Haman. The name is 
probably Persian; for the termination compare 
Aridatha; possibly the etymology is méA= moon + 
data=given (Oxf. Heb. Ler.), 


HAMMELECH (3527) occurs as a proper name in 
AV and RVm of Jer 36° 38%, but there is little 
doubt that the rendering onght to be ‘the king,’ 
asin RV and AVm (LAX rod Baodéws). 


HAMMER.—The Heb. word 379 makhdbdah (in 
Jy 4°} nape) is tr. in Arab. by two words, aeitadat, 
a wooden mallet, and matrakat, the ordinary 
Arabic word for a hammer. It was a aittadat, 
a mallet used by the Bedawin and others for 
driving tent pegs into the ground, which Jael 
used to kill Sisera, Jg 44.0 By many, mahhdabdn is 
considered to be the source of the name Alaccabicus, 
which would thus mean ‘the hammerer.’ wep 
pattish (Is 417, used fig, in Jer 23° of the word of 
the Lorn, and in 50° of Babylon, ‘the haminer of 
the whole earth’) is evidently the same as the 
Arab. fadis, a large heavy hatmer. 

The hammer is probably the most ancient of all 
tools. Inits original form, astone held in the hand, 
it is often used at the present day. The form soon 
changed ; a stick fastened to the stone vave the blow 
more precision and prenter force. Metals super- 
seded stones, and great varicly was given to the 
shape of the hammer head, so 
as to produce a more exact 
effect. Lhe hammer is a most 
important and valuable tool; 
the permanent effect produced 
by a blow of the lhghtest 
haminer is greater than that 
obtained by the steady pressure 
of winass of iron nany hundred 
Limes its weight. 

Different handicrafts require 
hauuners of different shapes and 
weights, and, in Syria, each 
kind has a distinctive name. 
The hammers used in carpentry 
and smith work are much the 
same as those used in the same 
occupations in Europe. But in 
masonry the variety of hammers 
is great. In the quarry the 
rock is split by a large hammer, 
weighing from 18 to 22 Ib., 
“led the mahaddi. The head 
of this hammer is round at one 
end, being used for driving wedees into the rock. 
The other end is flattened from side to side, so as to 
confine the impact toa 
narrow line. This end 
of the hammer is used 
to strike the rock be- 
tween the wedges, and 
the constant beating 
causes & Vibration in 
the rock, which in- 
creases till it splits 
in the lne of the 
wedves. 

When the — stone 
comes from the quarry, 
it is roughly shaped by 
the guhaddi, and the 
mason takes another 
kind of hammer to 
tive it a shape to fit it for build- 


MAUADDI, 


STIABTF. 


square it and 
ing. 
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This hammer is called the shakwf. Both ends 
of the head of this hammer are square, but the 
one is ] in, square and flat, the other is nearly 
2 in. square, but sunk in the centre to the 
depth of half an inch, so that the edges are sharp. 
The flat end is used for striking off projections, 
while the end with sharpened edges 1s used for 
squaring and trimming the stone. The stone is 
abe used for building after being trimmed by the 
shakif, but sometimes a border is made round 
the face of the stone, leaving the middle rough. 


HEAD OF SUAIICTAIL O MINITAT. 


RIK. 


This is done by the bi, which is a hammer with 
one end pointed, and the other flat and chisel- 
shaped. 

When the stone is to be made smooth it is first 
made quite flat with the pointed end of the dit, 
and is then worked over with w hammer called the 
shohiatah or minkat. 

The shahtituh has two very broad chisel-shaped 
ends, about 4 im. broad, ent into a number of 
teeth like asaw. The teeth at one end are coarse 
and abont J2 in number, and at the other end 
smaller and about 24 in number, 

When the stone has been ecarefuliy gone over 
with the shuhvtah it is sometimes polished, This 
iy done by rubbing it with another stone, sand 
and water being put between. 

All these tools are of very ancient date. In the 
oldest part of the temple of Baalbek marks of all 
of these tools are pana: Even the three immense 
stones in the west wall have their upper and under 
surfaces smoothed with the Mean only the tool 
scems to have been much smaller than the one 
used in Lebanon at the present 
time, being only about 2 or 24 
in. broad. 

The hammer and chisel are 
used for very fine work, such as 
carving, or When a very sharp 
fine edge is to be given to a 
stone, seldom for any other 
purpose, The chisel is made 
of file steel, Thehammer, called 
a matrakat, 1s so shaped that 
lines drawn along the faces of MASONS MaTRAyAT. 
the hammer would meet nearly at the end of the 
handle. Wooden mallets are never used. 

The stone of Lebanon is very hard limestone, 
which explains why hammers are preferred to 
chisels in hewing it. W. CARSLAW. 


‘ HAMMOLECHETH (nobba ‘the queen’ ?).—Ace. 
to the genealogy in 1 Ch 7-38 H, was the daughter 
of Machir and sister of Gilead. The correctness 
of the text 1s not beyond suspicion. LXX reads 
Maréxe?. See GENEALOGY. 


HAMMON (jon ‘hot spring’). —4. A town in 
Naphtali, 1 Ch 67% [Heb."], prob. identical with 
HAMMATH (which see), 2. A town in Asher, Jos 
19, Lis site is uncertain. Schultz suggested ‘Ain 
Hamil, some 10 niles south of Tyre, but Robinson 
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(BRP? iii. 66 note) lays no grent stress upon this 
identification. Renan (Aftssion de Phénicie, 708 ff.) 
found at Khurbct Umm el-A mud, near the coast im- 
mediately N. of the Ladder of Tyre, two Phoenician 
inscriptions (CZS vol. i. pt.1.) in honour of Baal 
Hammon. In the valley to the E. is ‘Ain Mami. 
Umm el- Amid, ‘mother of the pillar,’ includes the 
ruins of a building which is probably a a ae of 
Baal. On the lull side lies a great sarcophagus 
with a rudely carved eagle. The texts belong to 
the Ptolemaic period (3rd cent. B.c.). The name 
may be that of the Egyptian God Amanu or Amen. 
See SIP vol. i. sh. ii., and vol. ili. Appendix. 
The identification of Hammon with Umm el-“Amiid 
is also considered by Guérin (Galilée, ii. 141) and 
Buhl (GAP 229) to be the most probable. 
C. R. CONDER. 

HAMMOTH-DOR (3x3 nin). —A Levitical city in 
Naphtali, Jos 21%, probably identical with LHam- 
MATH (which sce). 


HAMMUEL (5x97, AV Hamuel).—A Simeonite 
of the family of Shaul, 1 Ch 4%. Seo GENE- 
ALOGY. 


HAMONAH (nj\n9 ‘ multitude,’ LXX MWodudvdpior). 
—The name of a city to be built in commemora- 
tion of the defeat (?) of Gog (Ezk 39"%). The pas- 
sage is obscure, and the originality as well as the 
precise reading of the MT doubtful. Instead of 
ming Tyoy on, Cornill would read 703 yay Sand it 
is all over with this multitude.’ [f the words are 
an interpolation, the allusion may be to the city 
of Bethshean, which may have derived its nume 
Seythopolis from the Scythian invasion in the 7th 
cent. B.C. (See Bertholet, Das Buch Hesekiel, 
193). J. A. SELBIE. 


HAMON-GOG (31: jing ‘Gog’s multitude,’ LXX 7rd 
modvavdptov rot Vuy).—The name to be given to the 
valley (outside the Holy Land) where Gog and all 
his multitude are to be buried (Ezk 39" 15), This 
valley, according to the MT, was the ‘Valley of 
the Travellers’ (o%23379), a designation which is not 
found elsewhere. Hence J. D. Michaelis, followed 
by Bertholet and many others, reads o73y (Abarim, 

u 27)2 3347), From the mountain of this name a 
valley may well have been called Abarim, and 
the locality suits the context. See further the 
Comm. of Hitzig, Smend, Cornill, Davidson, and 
Bertholet. J. A. SELBIE. 


HAMOR (1\0g ‘he-ass’) appears in Gn 33 34, 
Jos 243, Jg 9% as ‘the father of Shechem,’ a 
Ilivite by race, and ‘the prince (&'¥)) of the land’ 
(Gin 34°). Jacob bought ‘the parcel of ground, 
where he had spread his tent,’ from the Hamcrites, 
the Bené Hamor (Gn 33" (J), cf. Jos 2487), A differ- 
ent traditign is preserved in Gn 48%? (E), where 
Jacob gives Siiecviem to Joseph, and speaks of 
having won it by force of arms aan the Amorite. 

Dinah, Jacob’s daughter, having been wronged 
by Shechem, Shechem makes an offer to take her 
as his wife; and is supported in his claim by his 
father, Hamor, who proposes also that there should 
be freedom of marriage between the families of 
Jacob and Hamor (34'-"), To this the sons of 
Jacob give their consent on condition that the 
Shechemites accept the rite of circumcision. The 
Shechemites agree to the terms, and are circum. 
cised (v.44), On the third day, when the Shechemites 
were unable through illness to defend themselves, 
Simeon and Levi and their followers fell upon them, 
murdered Hamor and Shechem, and carried away 
Dinah to their own home. 

In this narrative the narrator has combined two 
variant traditions. ‘In the one, Hamor conducts 
the negotiations with Jacob regarding Dinah for 


his son (vv.* 6 8-10); he receives a reply (vv.'51!7), 
and in due course Jays it before the assembled 
citizens of the town for their approval (vv.-4), 
In the other, Shechem himself asks Dinah from 
her father and brothers, and after their reply 
(v."") immediately submits to the conditions they 
require (v.).’ The former is probably the narra- 
tive of P, the latter that of J. 

That, under the imagery of events occurring in 
the history of a single family, the story preserves 
the recollection of important episodes in an early 
pues of the Israclite community, is a view which 
1as been maintained, in recent years, by many 
scholars, and most ably, perhaps, by Wellhausen 
in his Composition des Iexateuchs (see especially 
pp. 312-319, 353-355). According to tlis view, 

amor and Shechem personify Canaanite clans in 
central Palestine; and Dinah a branch of the 
Israelite race, which settling in that region became 
rapidly merged with the native population. The 
attack by Simeon and Levi would then represent 
the recollection of some treachcrous violation by 
these tribes of the terms upon which the new 
settlers had been welcomed and acknowledged. 

The fact that Hamor means ‘an ass,’ and Shechem 
‘a shoulder’ or ‘a mountain-ridge,’ makes it prob- 
able that we have in these names the appellatives 
of clans and families rather than of individuals. 
Mr. G. Buchanan Gray (Studies in Hebrew Proper 
Names, pp. 90, 99-115) has shown, as the result of 
investivating animal names, that ‘ before the amal- 
gamation of the Hebrew tribes into a nation, totem 
worship and totem organization existed amony 
some of the peoples of Canaan’ (p. 115); and it is 
not unreasonable to connect uel names as ‘ass’ 
(amor), ‘wild ass’ (Piram Jos 108, Anah Gn 36°, 
Arad Jg 1%), ‘mouse’ (Achbor Gn 36"), with the 
‘totem-clans’ among the early inhabitants of 
Canaan (cf. Jacobs, Biblical Archeology, pp. 64- 
103, on ‘'Totem-Clans in the Bible’). 

H. Is, RYLE. 

HAMRAN (nen), 1 Ch 14 (AV Amram). — An 
Edomite. In Gn 3678 the name is more correctly 
given as Hemdan (cf. Kittel in Haupt’s SBOT on 
1 Ch 1"), 


HAMUL (iq ‘spared’; on the form see Wellh. 
Sam. 19).—A son of Perez and grandson of Judah, 
Gn 46%=1 Ch 2, Nu 26". The gentilic Hamulites 
(*Sson9) occurs in Nn 264, 


HAMUTAL (bog 2 K 23% and 248, Jer 52! ac- 
cording to MT vocalization. In these last two 
occurrences the consonants give the form Hamutal 
bo'on, and this is supported by LXX in all three 
cases: ‘Awecral, Murdr, ‘Aucradd B, 'AmirdaA, ‘Apirdd, 
“Amiradd A, ‘Auirdd Luc., meaning possibly ‘kin 
to the dew’ or ‘my kinsman (lit. haabanitt’s father) 
is the dew’).—Mother of the kings Jehoahaz and 
Zedekiah, sons of Josiah. (See on the meaning of 
the name, Gray, //eb, Proper Names, 63; Hommel, 
Anc. Heb, Trad. 322). C. KF. BURNEY. 


HANAMEL (5xo3n, perhaps for Sxj3q ‘EI is 
gracious’; but see Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 307, 
n. 2).—Jeremiah’s cousin, the son of his uncle 
Shallum. It was from H. that Jeremiah, having 
the right of redemption, bonght a field at Ana- 
thoth. Although Jerus. was besieged at the time, 
the purchasc was readily made by the peepee 
because of his assurance that the time would come 
when property would once more be secure (Jer 
Sate ee Aare). J. A. SELBIE. 


HANAN (33n, ‘Avdv).—4. One of the Levites who 
assisted Ezra in reading and explaining the Law to 
the peoplé (Neh 87). Ho is probably the same as 
the Levite Hanan who signed the covenant (Neh 
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10 [Heb."]), as several of the Levit. names in this 
passage are found also in 8’. The name is wanting 
in the LXX of 87 and of 10° (Bx*); but in 
1 Es 9* we find Ananias (‘Avavlas A, “Avvas B). 
2. The son of Zaccur the son of Mattaniah, one of 
the four treasurers appointee by Neh. over the 
storehouses in which the tithes were kept (Neh 
13%), He was probably a Levite, and perhaps 
represented the singers and porters; for in 11” 
125 %-85 Mattaniah is named as a Levit. house 
representing the sons of Asaph. Others, however, 
regard H. as a layman. 3. A Benjamite chief 
(1 Ch 8%), 4. The youngest sun of Azel, a descend- 
ant of Saul (1 Ch 8%=9%). 56, One of David’s mighty 
men (1 Ch 11%). 6 The son of Igdaliah. The 
sons of H. had a chamber in the temple (Jer 35+). 
7. The head of a family of Nethinim who returned 
with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2“, Neh 7”), Called Anan 
in] Es 5°. 8.9. Two of ‘the chiefs of the people’ 
who sealed the covenant bore this name (Neh 
107-26), See GENEALOGY, H. A. WHITE. 


HANANEL (dy33n ‘El is gracious’). — The name 
of a tower on the wall of Jerusalem. It is four 
times mentioned in OT: in Neh 3! in connexion 
with the repairing, and in 12° in connexion with 
the dedication of the walls; in Jer 31% and 
Zec 14° as a boundary of the restored and glorified 
Jerusalem. In both the passages in Neh it is 
coupled with the tower of Hammeah (which see), 
and some have supposed it to be identical with the 
latter. From Neh 12°? we gather that these two(?) 
towers lay between the Sheep gate and the Fish 

ate, and from Jer and Zec that tle tower of 
ananel was at the N.E. corner of the city. 
Conder thinks that Hananel and Hammeah be- 
longed to the ‘castle’ or ‘fortress’ (birah Neh 
25, in Gr. Bdpis, Jos. Ant. XVII. iv. 3; BJ 1. ii. 
3, v. 4) of the temple. See JERUSALEM. Ryle 
(Ezr. and Neh. 178) also suggests that Hananel 
may have been ‘an outwork of the great fortress 
at the point where the city wall ran into it.’ A 
similar opinion is expressed by Buhl (GAL 141), 
J. A. SELBIE, 

HANANI (‘3jn, ‘Avavl, ‘Avavlas Neh 7°).—1. A 
brother, or more prob. near kinsman, of Neh., who 
brought tidings to Susa of the distressed condition 
of the Jews in Pal. (Neh 1’). Under Neh. he was 
made one of the governors of Jerus. (7*).. Thename 
is perhaps a shortened form of Hananiah. 2. A son 
of Heman (1 Ch 25*). 3. The father of Jehu the 
seer (1 K 16'). It was H. who, according to the 
Chronicler, reproved Asa for entering into alliance 
with Syria, and whom the angr king cast into 
prison (2 Ch 16”), 4 A priest of the sons of Immer 
who had married a foreign wife (Ezr 10”). Called 
Ananias in 1 Es 97. 6 A chief musician men- 
tioned in connexion with the dedication of the 
walls of Jerus. (Neh 12°), H. A. WHITE. 


HANANIAH (antj35 sy3q SJ” hath been gracious’). 
—1, One of the prophets of the anti-Chaldman 
arty (LXX calls him Pevdorpogyrys) in the reign of 
Fedekinh, His encounter with Jeremiah is related 
in Jer 28. A native of Gibeon, he was probably 
a priest (Jos 21%), like Jeremiah himself, whose 
characteristic style he seems to imitate in his 
attack. He, too, stands in the temple (ef. 26%), 
and, using Jeremiah’s constant title for God, he 
prophesies the return from Babylon within two 
years (contrast Jeremiah’s seventy, 25)*) of the 
temple vessels, Jeconiah, and the cently es (con- 
trast 227 27°"), and then, pointing to the yoke on 
Jeremiah’s neck (272), he concludes as he had 
Lata ‘I will break the yoke of the king of 
Babylon.’ With sad irony Jeremiah replied: 
‘Amen; the Lord do so,’ and then pointed out 
that, as the general tone of former true prophecy 


had been minatory, a prophecy of peace would 
need an accurate fulfilment to vindicate its divine 
origin. H. then repeated his oracle in syimbolic 
form (cf. 19°), breaking Jeremiah’s yoke. Jeremiah 
retired in silence, but soon returned to tell H. that 
his breaking the wooden bar merely signified that 
Nebuchadnezzar’s yoke would be of iron, and to 
announce H.’s death—the punishment of a lying 
prophet (Dt 18”), who had spoken also rebellion 
against the Lord (Dt 13°). Within two months 
H. died (Jer 28!7), 

2. The first of Daniel’s three companions (Dn 1°). 
He received the name of Shadrach (whose mean- 
ing is much disputed ; see Bevan, Comm. on Dan., 
p- 61). They joined Daniel in his ascetic resolve, 
and shared his triumph (1"*) and subsequent peril 
(2). Through their prayers (2'79) the king’s 
dream was revealed to Daniel, and at his request 
(2) they were TR te ‘over the affairs of the 
province of Babylon,’ and still further promoted 
(3°) after their miraculous deliverance from the 
fiery furnace. In the Gr. interpolation after Dn 
33 Azariah is most prominent (Song of the three 
Children vv.2:*, contrast ©). Their deliverance is 
alluded to 1 Mac 2°, He 11°54, 93, See No. 2 in 
nextarticle. 4 1 Ch 3!#!a son of Zerub., identified 
by Lord A. Hervey with Joanan (Lk 377), Rhesa being 
a title of Zerub. which has crept into the text 
(Smith, DB s. GENEALOGY OF CHRIST). Bertheau 
conjectures that the six names in 1 Ch 3# are all 
sons of H. 5. 1Ch8*a Benjamite. 6, 1 Ch 25* 3 
a ‘son’ of Heman, leader of the 16th course of 
temple musicians. 7. 2Ch 26" one of Uzziah’s 
captains who superintended the organization of the 
army. 8 zr 1078, 1 Es 9” Ananias, one of those 
‘that had married strange women.’ 9. See No. tin 
next article. 10. Neh 3 son of Shelemiah ; one of 
those who repaired the wall, possibly=No. 9, and 
descendant of No. 13. 44. Neh 12" a priest, chief 
of the course of Jeremiah, when Joiakim was high 
al possibly mentioned 12" as present at the 
dedication of the walls. 42. Jer 3 futher of 
Zedekiah, who was one of the princes of Judah in 
the reign of Jehoiakim. 13. Jer 37" grandfather 
of Irijah, ‘a captain of the ward,’ who appre- 
hended Jeremiah on the charge of desertion to the 
Chaldeans. N.J. D. WHITE, 


HANANIAH (7330, ‘Avand, ‘Avavlas, J” has been 
gracious’),—1. One of the guild of perfumers (AV 
apothecaries) who in the days of N ch. repaired a 
portion of the wall of Jerus., near the ‘ broad wall’ 
(Neh 35). He is perhaps the same as Il. the son 
of Shelemiah, who is mentioned as repairing 
another portion of the wall, near the E. gate (3), 
2. The governor of the castle, i.e. of the birah, or 
fortress on the N. side of the temple. Neh., who 
describes him as ‘a faithful man, al one that feared 
God above many,’ appointed him one of the two 
oflicers in command of Jerus. (Neh 7°). 

H. A. WHITE, 

HAND.—The word ‘hand’ is used in the Eng. 
versions of the Bible with a variety of meaning 
which can be but partially illustrated from other 
literature. This is due to the remarkable freedom 
with which the lleb. word 1; ydd is employed—a 
freedom which does not belong to yelp to the same 
extent howe even in NT, chiefly through the 
influence of LXX, xelp is found in some specially 
biblical meanings), so that the variety of usage is 
chiefly characteristic of OT. 


It will conduce to clearness ff, firat of all, a résumé is given 
of the use of ydd in Heb., following Oxf. Heb. Lez. 

1. The hand of man (Gn 8 etc.), or anthropo ariically of 
God zk 83); {Including the wrist (Gn 2422. 30. 47 Bees bts. 29. 30, 
Jg 15'4); standing for the finger alone (Gn 4142, Est, 910), 

2. The hand as in use, a8 Gn 40°4 ‘arms of his hands,’ Le. 
arms which make his hands serviceable ; 2 K 924 ‘he filled his 
hand with the bow,’ t.e. seized it ; and ‘fill the hand’ of the priest 
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= consecrate, install (perhaps from the idca of giving him the 
selected portions of the sacrifice: see Fini); a‘ hand weapon’ 
(lit. ‘weapon of the hand") Nu 35!8; and idols the work of 
man’s hand (Is 28), as man is the work of God's hand (Job 1415). 
Special ways in which the hand {s used are (1) to kiss the mouth 
(Job 8127): (2) to be laid on the mouth to express silence (Job 
404, Mic 716): (3) the debt is ‘the lending of the hand’ (Neh 
1081), and the creditor ‘the inaster of the lending of the hand’ 
(Dt 152) ; @) the lifting of the hand (to heaven) is the taking of 
an oath (Dt 324) or the sign of prayer (Ps 287); (5) to shake 
(lit. ‘ brandish’) the hand is to defy (Is 1082) ; s o give the 
hand is to pledge (Ezr 10!) or to submit (1 Ch 20%). 

3. The hand as strong, helpful, (a) of man: Isracl went out of 
Egypt ‘with an high hand’ (Ex 143), fe. boldly, deflantly ; and 
to act ‘with an nich hand’ against J”, is to act peu noes 
(Nu 1630); so, to be ‘short of hand’ ie K 1925) ig to be of small 
power; to strengthen one’s hands is to help (Jg 924); and the 
dropping down of the hands Is the failure of strength (2 8 41). 
(») Of God: His hands are stretched forth to smite (Ex 91) ; 
or to deliver (Ex 133-416, Dt 424), the opposite being the 
‘shortened’ hand (Is 602 591); it is a ‘good’ hand when it 
blesses (Ezr 79 814, Neh 28.14), as protection is in the shadow of 
the hand of J” (18 492); and under inspiration the pro het is in 
the grasp of God’s hand (2 K 315, Tg 811, Ezk 13 314. 22 371 401), 

4, The hand is used flyuratively to apres strength or power 
(cf. Assyr. fdu ‘strength'): Jog 820 ‘there was not In them 
strength (tit. ‘hands’) to tlee'; Ps 765 ‘None of the men of 
might have found their hands,’ te, their powers are paralyzed 
in death. Of him who cannot bring a lamb or two turtle doves 
for sacrifice it is said, ‘his hand cannot reach to them’ (Lv 572 
1421), A display of power is ‘a mighty hand ‘(Dt 34!2; cf. Job 
rats ff 7542); and a grand achievement ‘a great hand’ 

ux 143!), 

5. (1) The ‘hand’ is used for the side, 18 413 ‘the wayside,’ 
lit. ‘the hand of the way’ (but see Driver, ad loc.); Dt 287 ‘all 
the side of the river Jabbok ' (RV), lit. ‘all the hand’; Gn 3/21 
‘the land is wide of both hands,’ te. in both directions ; Jor 63 
‘every one in his place,’ lit. Sin his hand.’ (2) Other technical 
Benscs Are: a sign (13 1512, 28 1814); a part or share (Gn 4774, 
281943, 2K 117, Neh 11!)3 dime, repetition (Gn 43%, Dn 122), 
And in the plu. supports (1 K 735.86 10190 || 2 Ch 918 bis), 
tenons (Ex 2617. 19 bis yg22. 4 bts), 

8. There are also many pecullar prepositional phrases, but 
these will be best understood in their Eny. equivalents. 


4. The hand isa figure for the action, influence, 
or power of God or man; Jg 1% ‘the hand of the 
house of Joseph prevailed’; 15 22'7 ‘Turn, and 
slay the priests of the Lord; because their hand 
also is With David’; 2 Kk 3 ‘And it came to pass, 
as the minstrel pave’ that the hand of the Lorp 
cume upon him’; Ezr 78 ‘aecording to the hand of 
the Lokp his God upon him?’ (so 79 8'8, Neh 2° 38, 
sometimes with ‘good’ as epithet of ‘hand,’ the 
meaning being always the favour of God activel 
bestowed and Travel by its results); Job 6 ‘Even 
that it would please God to destroy me; that he 
would let Joose his hand, and cut me off!’ Ps 78” 
‘They remembered not his hand, nor the day when 
he delivered them from the enemy’; 89% ‘Shall he 
deliver his soul from the hand of the grave?’ (RV 
‘power of Sheol’); 109%? ‘That they may know 
that this is thy hand, that thou, Lorn, hast done 
it’; Pr 21! * The king’s heart is in the hand of the 
Lorp, as the rivers of water; he turneth it 
whithersoever he will’; Ee 9!° ‘ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth todo, do it with thy might’; Jer 15" 
‘T sat alone because of thy hand’(‘’The Hand of 
J” is a fig. expression for the self-revealing and 
irresistible power of J’; it is therefore equivalent 
to the Arm of J” [Is 53"], but is used in preference 
with regard to the divinely-ordained actions and 
words of the prophets ’—Cheyne). 

In this connexion the foll. passages deserve attention: 1. Dt 
833 ‘Let his hands be sutiivient for him'; Heb. 9 39 32; RV 
‘With his hands he contended for himself,’ RVm ‘ Let his hands 
be sufficient for him,’ or ‘forthem.’ Driver mentions Stade’s 
‘ plausible conjecture’ ba #3} (addressed to God) ‘ with thy 
hands contend for it’; but his own tr. is ‘with hie hands he 
hath contended for it.’ The verse contains Moses’ blessing on 
Judah ; and as Judah's desire for the reunion of the people is 

iven in the previous clause, these words are understood by 
river ag expressing Judah’s services for the common weal ; 
LXX wai ai yaipss avro biaxpivoucw adra; Vulg. ‘manus ecjus 
pugnabunt pro eo’; Wyc. 1382 ‘his hoondis shulen fight for it,’ 
1388 ‘hise hondis schulen fighte forhym’; Tind. ‘let his handes 
fyght for him’; Cov. ‘Let his handes multiplye him’ (taking 
3} from 395 ‘to increase,’ not from 1 ‘to strive’); similarly 
Calvin (Sermons upon Deut.), Golding’s trans. ‘Let his handes 
euffise him, becanse thou wilt bee his helpe against his enemies’ ; 


whence Gen. ‘ His hands shalbe sutlicient for him, if thou help 
him against hia enemies’ ; Bish. ‘ Mis hands shalbe good ynough 
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for him,’ whence AV; but Dou. (after Vulg.) ‘his handes shal 
fight for him.’ 

2. Pa 1714‘Deliver my soul from the wicked, which is thy 
sword: from men which are thy hand, O Logp’ (™17° 4IO"ND >) ; 
RV ‘From men, by thy hand,’ RVm as AV. Nearly all mod. 
expositors* take the ‘sword’ and the ‘hand’ as the instru- 
ments by which J” ig to rescue the soul of His servant, as RV. 
But King still accepts the AV tr., which makes wicked men 
God's sword, and worldly men His ‘hand’ or instrument (cf. 
Is 10° ‘ Ho Assyrian, the rod of mine anger!’). The passage is, 
however, suspected, and its opening words rejected as a gloss 
by Cheyne, Kautzsch, Wellhausen, e¢ al. See K2zpos. Times, 

1 


. 431, 

8. Ps 8017 ‘Let thy hand be upon the man of thy right hand’ 
("1)>° vr by WHA), t.¢. ‘put forth thy power to protect the 
people which thy right hand made into a nation and delivered 
from Egypt’—Kirkpatrick. Wellh.-Furness tr. 77} ‘ thine arm.’ 

4. Ps 8025 ‘I will set his hand also in the sea, and his right hand 
in the rivers," RV ‘on the sea... on the rivers.’ The ref. {a to 
the extent of the King’s dominion—from the Mediterranean to 
the Euphrates. 


2. It follows that the hand is often a figure for 
the person, especially the person acting :t Lv 1483 
‘This is the law of him in whom is the plague of 
leprosy, whose hand is not able to get that which 
pertaineth to his cleansing’ (RV ‘who is not 
able’); so Nu 67; 18 23% § And Jonathan, Saul’s 
son, arose, and went to David into the wood, and 
strengthened his hand in God’ (cf. Is 35° ‘strengthen 

e the weak hands, and confirm the feeble knees’). 
Shaks. occasionally uses ‘hand’ in the same way, 
as Meas. for Meas, V. 1. 491— 

‘Triar, advise him ; 
I leave him to your hand.’ 

3. The above and other idioms are found in the 
foll. phrases :— : 

1, Athand. To bo at hand is to be near, whether 
of time or of place, When the ref. is to an event, 
as ‘the day of the Lorn’ (Is 13%, Jl 1%, Zeph 1”), 
there is no ambiguity ; but when a person 18 re- 
ferred to, it is sometimes a question whether place 
or time is spoken of. In O'T ‘at hand’ is the tr. 
of 229 to be near (Gn 27", Dt 15%, Ezk 127%, and [in 
Piel] Ezk 36% ‘for they are at hand to come’ ("3 
xiao aap), or the adj. 29 ‘near’ (Dt 32°, Is 13%, 
Jer 23°3, J] 1, Zeph 17), of which the most lumin- 
ons passage is Jer 23 ‘Am I 5, God at hand, saith 
the Lorp, and not a God afar off?? In NT ‘at 
hand’ is mostly the tr. of the vb. éyyigfw, to come 
near (Mt 3° 4!7 107 26446) Mk 1° 14%, Ro 1374 
1 P 4”), or of the adj. éyy's, ‘near’ (Mt 26%, Jn 2” 
72, Ph 45, Rev 1° 22!), both of which are used of 
place and of time; once also of évlarnu (2 Th 2? 
‘Benot... troubled... by letter as from us, 
as that the day of Christ is at hand,’ ws dre évéoryey 
hepa rod Xpiorod, edd. Kuplou for Xpiorot, RV ‘as 
that the day of the Lord is now present’ ;} Elli- 
cott, ‘to the effect that the day of the Lord 1s now 
come’); and once of églcrayua: (2 Ti 4° ‘the time of 
my departure is at hand,’ épéornxe, RV ‘is come’). 

The only doubtful passage is Ph 45 ‘Tho Lord is at hand,’ 
3 Kipios iyyts. Most ancient and nearly all mod. expositors 
understand the reference to be to the Second Advent, the words 
being a translation of the Aram. Mapay fe of 1 Co 1624, which 
some think may have becn a set form of warning in the apos- 
totic Church. Buta few take the iyyvs to be local, ‘The Lord 
ig near us,’ either referring to the perpetual presence of Christ 
(cf. Mt 2820), or (taking Kupsos as God) to God's helpful pro- 
vidence in time of need. See Vincent, ad loc. (who accepts the 
ref, to the Second Coming) ; Manning, Sermons, fii. 241 ; Harden, 
Ch. of Eng. Eccles, Rev., Aug. 80, 1800; Moule, Thoughts on 
the Spiritual Life (who refer to Christ's constant presence : 
Moule compares Ps 119151 ‘Thou art near [iyyis], O Lord’); 


and Fapos. Times, i. 2f. The chief argument for the Secon 
Coming is the apostle’s use of Kipsos, on which see Winer, Gram. 


p- 154. 
2, At no hand. This phrase occurs only in 
Preface to AV 1611. Its meaning is ‘ by no means.’ 


* Including Davidson, Syntax, § 109. 8, p. 154. 

t This does not spoil Trench's contrast between the mod. cus- 
tom of describing working men as so many ‘hands’ and the 
biblical idiom ‘ souls’ (Ac 241). Seo Study of Worda, 95 f. 

t The AV tr. of this passage brings it into conflict with Ro 1819 
‘The night is far spent, the day is at hand,’ making the apostle 
deny here what he there affirms. KV removes the discrepancy. 
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Cf. T. Fuller, Holy Warre, ii. 36 (p. 92), ‘The 

Caliph demurred hereat, as counting such a gesture 

a diminution to his State; and at no hand would 

vive him his hand bare, but gave it in his glove.’ 
f. Sir John Harington’s version of Ps 1373— 


‘Come, sing us now a song, say they, 
As once you song at anie hand.’ 


3. At the hand of=from: Gn 9° ‘And surely 
our blood of your lives will I require; at the 
and of every beast will I require it, and at the 

hand of man; at the hand of every man’s brother 
will I require the life of man’ (7, lit. ‘from the 
hand of’; LXX é« xerpdés,* Vule. ‘de manu,’ Wyc. 
‘of the hoond’); 33!° ‘Receive my present at my 
hand’; 28 135619 9K 97‘ And thou shalt smite 
the house of Ahab thy master, that I may avenge 
the blood of my servants the prophets, and the 
blood of all the servants of the Lord, at the hand 
of Jezebel’; Is 137 ‘When ye come to appear 
before me, who hath required this at your hand, to 
tread my courts?’; Rev 19?‘ He hath judged the 
great whore ... and hath avenged the blood of 
his servants at her hand’ (é« vfs [edd. omit 77s] 
xetpds atrfs, Vulg. ‘de manibus ejus’: the mean- 
ing, Which is ‘from her’ or ‘upon her,’ as ‘upon 
Jezebel’ in 2K 9’, is missed by Gen. NT, ‘and 
hath advenged the blood of his servants shed by 
her hand.’ The phrase is frequently used by 
Shaks., as Merry IVives, 1. ii. 218, ‘ Wave you re- 
ceived no promise of satisfaction at her hands?’ 
In Neh 11* occurs the plirase ‘at the king’s hand,’ 
—‘And Pethahiah . . . was at the kine’s hand in 
all matters concerning the people’ (3422 1). The 
meaning of the phrase is clear, but the seope of 
Pethahiah’s oflice is not so clear. Sea Ryle (Ezra 
and Neh. in Camb. Bible), and art. PETHANIAH. 

4, By the hand of=‘by,’ or ‘by means of’: Ex 
4'3 «And he said, O my Lord, send, I pray thee, b 
the hand of him whom thou wilt send’ (1:32); Lv $°8 
‘So Aaron and his sons did all things which the 
LORD commanded by the hand of Moses.’ 

5. By strength of hand: Ex 1341418 a3 134 * By 
strength of hand the Lorp brought us out from 
Egypt.’ See ‘ With a strong hand? below. ; 

6. Locome to one’s hand: Gn 32" * And he lodged 
there that same night; and took of that which 
came to his hand a present for Esau his brother’ 
(U2 Npo-yo my, LAX xat &daBev dv lpepev Sapa, 
Vulg. ‘separavit de his qu habebat,’ RV ‘took 
of that which he had with him’); Jg 20 ‘And 
the men of Israel turned again upon the children 
of Benjamin, and smote them with the edge of the 
sword, as well the men of every city, as the beast, 
and all that came to hand’ (syo307S9 ay, AVm ‘all 
that was found,’ RV ‘all that they found’); 18 
258 ‘Give, I pray thee, whatsoever cometh to thine 
hand unto thy servants’ (77 xypa wry nx, LAX 6 day 
epy 7 XElp cov). 

7. Falt in hand with: Only in Preface to AV, 
‘For not long after Christ, Aquila fell in hand 
with a new ‘Translation, and after him Theodotion, 
and after him Symmachus’; and ‘Neither, to be 
short, were we the first that fell in hand with 
translating the Scripture into English.’ The 
meaning is ‘set about,’ ‘undertake,’ mod. ‘take 
in hand to.’ 

8. From one’s hand=from oneself: Gn 4" * And 
now art thou cursed from the earth, which hath 
opened her mouth to receive thy brother’s blood 
from thy hand’; 38”, cf. Ps 714 Wye. ‘My God, 
tac me awey fro the hond of the synnere; and fro 
the hond of the doere agen the lawe.’ 

9. In hand. This phrase has different mean- 
ings: (1) ‘In progress,’ 158 20% ‘when the busi- 
ness was in hand’ (nyyna ova, AVm ‘in the day of 
the business,’ LXX év rq tuépe rH epyacluy, Vulg. 


‘ a the LXX text of this passage sce Conybeare in JQR, 
Vv. 
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Cf. Shaks. Venus, 


‘Full of respects, yet nought at all el be 
In hand with all things, nought at all effecting.’ 

(2) In one’s hand=‘ with one,’ or ‘in one’s pos- 
session,’ Gn 354 ‘ And they gave unto Jacob all the 
strange gods that were in their hand’; 39% ‘And 
his master saw... that the Lorp made all that 
he did to prosper in his hand’; Dt 24! ‘let him 
write a bill of divorcement and give in her 
hand’; 1S 177 ‘And David left his carriage [RV 
‘baggage’) in the hand (1"5y) of the keeper of the 
carriage’ ; Is 44° ‘Ts there not a le in my right 
hand?°; 1 Ch 2912 ‘In thine hand is power and 
might; and in thine hand it is to make great, and 
to give strength unto all.’ Sometimes, as in the 
last passage, the meaning is rather ‘in one’s 
power,’ or ‘under one’s control.’ So Gn 24 ‘all 
the goods of his master were in his hand’; Job 12 
‘In whose hand is the soul of every liviny thing’ ; 
Jer 26% ‘ As for me, behold I am in your hand: do 
with me as seemeth good and meet unto you’; 
Sir 15'* ‘He himself made man from the begin- 
ning, and left him in the hand of his counsel’ (év 
xeipt dcaBoudlov avrod, RV ‘in the hand of his own 
counsel’). 

(3) To ‘put one’s life in one’s hand’ is to expose 


a die quando operari licet’). 


it, risk it, in making a venture. The phrase 
occurs in Jg 12%, 1 § 195 2871, Job 134; and in a 


slightly different form in Ps 119! ‘My soul is 
continually in my hand’; ef. also Ad. Est 14‘ 
‘For my danger is in mine hand’ (dre xlvdurds pov 
év xetpl ov). 

(4) In Gal 3" oceurs the expression ‘in the hand 
of,’ meaning ‘by means of’; ‘the law... was 
ordained by angels in the hand of a mediator,’ Gr. 
év xepl, a Trequent tr™ in LXX of Heb. 13. Both 
the Gr. and the Eng. have accepted the Heb. 
phrase, regardless of their own proper idiom, and 
that not ony in the use of alinnd but also by 
using ‘in’, RV prefers ‘by the hand of.’ 

10. Lay hand on, See LAY. 

Ll. Of one’s hand =‘ from one,’ as Gn 21® ‘these 
seven ewe lambs shalt thou take of my hand’; 
39! ‘And Joseph was brought down to Egypt; and 
Potiphar . . . bought him of the hands [ed. 1611 
‘hand,’ so RV] of the Ishmaelites’; or=simply 
‘my,’ as Gn 31” ‘It is in the power of my hand 
{=16 is in my power] to do you hurt.’ 

12. On this, that hand. ‘The phrase ‘on this 
(that, etc.) hand’ for ‘on this side’ is now biblical 
and archaic. Wright (Bible Word-Book#, 303) 
quotes Holland, Pliny, xxxvi. 5 (ed. 1637), ‘The 
fierie goddesse Vesta, sitting in a chaire, accom- 
panied with two hand-maidens set upon the ground 
of each hand of her.’ Shaks., however, uses the 
expression quite freely, as Merry Wives, 11. ii, 24— 
‘I, I, I myself sometimes, leaving the fear of 
Heaven on the left hand, and hiding mine honour 
in my necessity, am fain to shufile, to hedge, and 
to lurch.’ In AV we find Gn 14" ‘Hobah, which 
is on the left hand of Damascus’; Ex 385 ‘and for 
the other side (np) of the court gate, on this hand 
and that band (7323 91) were hangings’; 2 kK 2318 
‘And the high places that were before Jerusalem, 
which were on the right hand of the mount of 
corruption’ (7 }'0">). 

13. Out of hand. The phrase ‘out of the hand 
of’ for ‘out of the power of,’ especially after the 
verb to deliver, oceurs frequently. But twice we 
find ‘out of hand,’ meaning ‘at once,’ Nu 1138 
“Kill me, [ pray thee, out of hand’ (957 x} y7, 
LXX dréxrewdy pe dvaipéce); To 414 *Give him it 
out of hand’ (rapavrixa), So North, Plutarch 
(Demosthenes, p. 853), ‘Thereupon he went with 
a chearefull countenance into the assembly of the 
councell, and told them there, that he had a 
certaine dreame that promised great good hap, 


ere ree ee ee or 
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and that out of hand, unto the Athenians’; Gold- 
ing, Calvin's Sermons upon Deuteronomie (No. 192, 
on Dt 337), ‘Wee see then that things shall not 
(alwayes] come to passe out of hande, immedi- 
atly after that God hath promised them’; Gold- 
ing, Calvivs Sermons upon Job (No. 119, on Joh 
32'°3), *We knowe that the world did out of hand 
fall away from God’; and (in same sermon) ‘ Why 
doth he not kill me out of hande?’ 

l4. Put one’s hand. Ex 23! ‘Put not thine 
hand with the wicked to be an unrighteous wit- 
ness’—a lit. tr. of the Heb., which means to ‘go 
hand in hand with.’ 

15. Under the hand of: Gn 415 * And let them 
... lay up corn under the hand of Pharaoh’ 
(mynper nga); Ex 21° ‘And if a man smite his 
servant... and hedie under his hand’; Nu 4% 
‘their charge shall be under the hand of Ithamar’ ; 
Jy 9 ‘And would to God this people were under 
my hand !?; 18 21° ‘Now iienaors what is under 
thine hand?) Give me five loaves of bread in mine 
hand.’ 

16. With a strong (high, ete.) hand is a phrase 
which is very often used of God’s deliverances, 
Ex 6! 13° 148 32", Dt 5 7” ete. 

For the theological significance of the word see 
next article. J. HAsrinas. 


HAND.—The appearance of this word in the 
Bible is in some cases due to Kng. idiom. Thus 
the expressions ‘at hand’ (though Heb. had a corre- 
sponding idiom, Job 15%), and ‘handful’ are used 
where the original idea was simply that of ‘ near- 
ness’ or ‘fulness.’ So, too, in the term of measure- 
ment, ‘a palm’ or ‘handbreadth’ noy, the root 
idea scems to he that of extension only. 

For the hand proper two words ure employed— 
one of them 3 yddh, denoting it open or flat, the 
other 49 kaph, closed or curved. <A third word, 
oyEn hophnaim, was sometimes used of the two 
hands clenched or grasping an object. To these 
must be added yp: ymin, and dkny sémé’l, right 
and deft, which, as in other languages, came to 
stand by themselves for right and left hand. 

It is only idiomatic phrases derived from the 
various functions of the land that call for notice 
here. These functions are to mark position, exert 

ower, and ri hie emotion, and the idioms may 
pe convenicntly arranged in three corresponding 
classes. 

1. So usual was it to employ the hand to de. 
scribe situation, that 1 from its sense of side, 
which is 11 times used to tr. it, came to carr 
that of place, and is so rendered 8 times. Cf. 
coast 6 times, border twice. 

In three of these instances (1S 15%, 2S 1838, 
Is 56°) place evidently stands for a monument of 
some kind, possibly a pillar with a hand sculp- 
tured on it us an smblein of power or success, 
Such monuments appear to have been common 
in Phanicia, and the hand has in many countries 
served as an emblem of good fortune. 

On the right hand,’ ‘on the left hand,’ are, of 
course, common phrases, while the custom of facing 
the E. when denoting geographical position made 
these phrases in lal. eri vnlent to S. and N. re- 
spectively. 

The right hand was the place of an accuser in a 
court of justice (Ps 109%, Zee 3!), but, from the sense 
of security given by the presence of a comrade in 
battle on the unshielded side, the right came to be 
the place of a protector (Ps 168 10984, Ac 2”), 

Religion had also its use for these phrases. To 
turn from the law of God neither to the right 
hand nor the left is a frequent scriptural expres- 
sion for loyalty to the divine King. To sit down 
at His right hand was the glory reserved for the 
exalted Son (Ps 110!, Mk 14°), 
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2, As used to work with or to fight with, the 
hand became a synonym for strength (Jos 8°), 
and supplied innumerable metaphorical expres- 
sions, many of which, from their religious use, 
have become as universal as they are sacred. 
When he wished to denote God’s power, the Is- 
raclite spoke of God’s hand. See ARM. Ile saw 
it outstretched to perform wonders of mercy for 
himself, or wonders of judgment for his enemies. 
It was a good hand and a mighty hand, and it 
was watched ‘as the eyes of servants look unto 
the hand of their masters, and as the cues of a 
maiden unto the hand of her mistress’ (?s 1237). 
It became, indeed, an emblem not only of might, 
exerted to defend or destroy, not only of help and 
guidance, but of Providence (Ps 77"). Prophetic 
inspiration, too, was often indicated by the phrase 
‘the hand of the Lord was upon’ (1 Ik 18"), while 
God was said to speak ‘by the hand of,’ t.e. by 
means of, a prophet. 

It is not always easy to determine whether the 
mention of the hand has passed out of the region 
of anthropomorphic representation into that of 
pure metaphor, At all events the imagery is 
fearlessly bold in expressions like those of Ps 74", 
Is 4919, 

3. The use of the hands to express emotion gave 
rise to many familiar biblical expressions. ‘They 
were lifted in prayer (Ps 134°), extended in ex- 

ostulation (Is 65%), clasped in a bargain (Pr 6}), 
bolded in sleep (Pr 6”), By their movement a 
blessing was conveyed (lv 9“), an oath was regis- 
tered (Dt 32%), or a defiance offered (25 20"), 
As a religious symbol, the tmposition of hands in 
ordination to a sacred office grew out of the 
natural gesture that accompanied the patriarchal 
blessing. See LAYING ON OF HANDS. 

The act of cleansing the hands was fruitful in 
phrases. To wash one’s own hands was a pro- 
testation of innocence (Dt 2187, Mt 274); to 
pour water on the hands of another, of dependence 
or discipleship (2 K 34). The idea of ceremonial 
purity or impurity enters into the expressions 
‘clean hands’ of the Psalms and ‘unwashen hands’ 
of the Gospels. 

There is one phrase which, from the obscurit 
of its origin, causes a little difliculty. ‘To fill 
the hand’? (AVm where the text has ‘consecrate,’ 
Ex 28" ete.) was a regular term for the investi- 
ture of a priest. Some explain by the supposition 
that part of the sacrifice was eee in the neo- 
phyte’s hand as a symbol of his oflice. Others 
think of the presentation of the priestly tithe. 
Another, and perhaps better explanation, makes 
the expression entirely metaphorical for the be- 
stuwal of office, as we might say ‘the priesthood 
was put into his hands’ (cf. Moore’s Judges, p. 380, 
and see art. ILL). A. S. AGLEN. 


HANDBREADTH.—See WEIGHTS AND MEa- 
SURES. 


HANDKERCHIEF.—See NAPKIN. 


HANDLE.—The ‘handles of the lock’ (properly, 
as RV, ‘the handles of the bolt’) of the door are 
referred to in Ca 55, the word being 43, kaph, 
usually the pnlm of the hand or sole of the foot. 
See Key, and Lock under art. HOUSE. 

The verb to ‘handle’ occurs frequently. — Its 
primary meaning, to seize or use with the hand, is 
seen in Ps 1157 ‘They have hands, but they handle 
not’; and Wis 15° ‘gods, which neither have the 
use of eyes to see... nor fingers of hands to 
handle’ (eis pn\ddnow). So we handle the sword 
(Ezk 384), the oar (27), the pen (Jg 5'4), the har 
(Gn 4"), ete. In NT the meaning is touch, 
or feel with the hand. There are two Gr. verbs: 
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(1) Gcyydvw, Col 27 ‘Touch not; taste not; handle 
not’ (My dyn mnde vyevon wndé Olyys). KV, after 
Lightfoot, renders ‘Ilandle not, nor taste, nor 
touch,’ for drrecOae is stronger than Ovyei, and 18 
best tr4 by handle if that word is to be used at all, 
which is somewhat strong for both. (2) pnraddu, 
Lk 24%? ‘Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I 
myself: handle me, and see’; 1Jn 1! ‘'‘That which 
was from the beginning, which we have heard... 
and our hands have handled, of the Word of life.’ 
If ‘handle’ was too strong for @cryydyw, it is 
scarcely strong enough for wWnra¢ddw, which ex- 
presses the movement of the hands over a surface, 
so as to feel it and fix it, or mentally the groping 
after something, as the Athenians ‘felt after’ God 
(Ac 17%, same verb). In He 12)8 (only remaining 
occurrence in NT) it is used of the ‘mount that 
might be touched,’ t.e. as Davidson ‘ palpable and 
materially sensible.’ 

But the verb to ‘handle’ is found in other senses 
that are less familiar, as: Be conversant with, 
have to do with, Jer 28 ‘The priests said not, 
Where is the Lord? and they that handle the law 
(7\n7 *yeA) knew me not’, Almost in the sense 
intended by Jeremiah, but somewhat more nar- 
rowly, this word ‘handle’ was used about 1611 of 
the expounding of Scripture, as in James Melvill’s 
Diary (Wodrow, p. 182) in reference to the order 
of worship at Newcastle under Melvill’s ministry : 
‘Ther salbe daylie Comoun Prayers twyse everie 
day, befor noone at ten houres, and efter at foure, 
at quhilk tyme a Psalme salbe read and handlit, 
sa that the soum thairof be schortlie gathered, the 
partes sett doun in ordour, and some scliort notes 
of doctrine, with exhortation ; bot in sie schortnes 
that the haill tyme occupied exceid nocht the 
Spee of ane halff houre.’ And so Wodrow, Select 
stoq. i. 312, ‘I have heard him (Mr. John Dykcs 
of Kilrinnie] goe through a long chapter in less 
than an hour, and pertinently handle every pur- 
pose thereof.’ ‘This is the very meaning, however, 
of 2 Mac 2% ‘Leaving to the author the exact 
handling of every particular’ (7d péy StaxpiBodv). 
In 2 Co 4? we find the expression, ‘handling the 
word of God deceitfully,’ where the meaning is 
different. The Gr., tr’ ‘handle deceitfully,’ is the 
simple verb dodéw, to censnare, corrupt; Vulg. 
‘adulterantes,’ which Wyc. translates ‘avoutr- 
ynge the word of God,’ (1388) ‘doynge avoutrye 
vi? ; Rhem. ‘adulterating’: Tind. has ‘corrupte’ ; 
Cran. introduced ‘handle deceitfully,’ which was 
adopted by Gen., Bish., AV, RV.  ‘Tindale’s 
‘corrupt’ is probably as near the meaning as one 
can go. But in the AV tr® ‘handle’ means to 
deal with, treat. So Pr 16% ‘He that handleth a 
matter wisely shall find good’ (1g75y Spy, AVm 
‘he that catesumdeth a matter,’ RV ‘he that 
giveth heed unto the word,’ RVm as AV). In this 
sense the word is used also in 2 Mac 7* ‘Then the 
king, being in a rage, liandled him worse than all 
the rest’ (darjvrncev); 87 ‘the cruel hundling of 
the city’ (alkicuéds, RV ‘shameful handling’); and 
Mk 124 ‘sent him away shamefully handled’ 
(améoretay Aripwyevor, WH ariunoary, RV ‘him they 
.. - handled shamefully,’ Gould ‘insulted’; the 
verb is lit. ‘dishonoured’). Cf. Ezk 188 Cov. ‘he 
handleth faithfully betwixte man and man’; Gold- 
ing, Calvin’s Job (Ser. cxix. on 32!), ‘The opinion 
and imaginacion of Jobs three freends, was that 
Job was a castaway before God, epeauee he was 
handled so roughly. . HASTINGS. 


HANDSOMELY.—In Wis 13! the adv. edwperés 
is translated in AV ‘handsomely,’ which seems a 
very appropriate translation. The Bishops’ Bible 
has ‘comely’ (as adv.), and RV ‘in comely form.’ 
But it is very doubtful if that can be the meaning 
of ‘handsomely’ in AV. Coming from ‘hand’ it 
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is equivalent in all early cxamples to ‘handy,’ 
te. dexterously, cleverly. Bishop Keith says of 
Hamilton’s Catechism, ‘It is a judicious comment- 
ary upon the Commands, the Belief, Lord’s Prayer, 
Magnificat, Ave Maria; and the author shows 
both his wisdom and moderation in handsomely 
eviting to enter upon the controveried topics,’ and 
the latest edition of the Catechism (Mitchell, ed. 
1882) is right in saying that ‘handsomely eviting 
must mean artfully eluding.’ a Davenant in 
1640 writes regarding his Animadversions to Dr. 
Ward, and says, ‘For this uce I would have a 
doozen at the least sent bound: some fairly for 
the Bishops, all handsomely’ (l’uller’s Life of Bp. 
Davenant, 1897, p. 447), where ‘fairly’ means 
what we now express by ‘handsuvmely,’ while 
‘handsomely’ refers to the workmanship, deftly. 
This is no doubt the meaning of ‘handsomely’ in 
AV. The Vulg. gives ‘diliventer,’ after which 
Wye. and Don, ‘diligently,’ and it isto be observed 
that the reading in & 18 not evmperds, but evrperas. 
Rutherford (Lettcrs, No. Ixv.) says, ‘Christ hath 
so handsomely [i.e. dexterously] fitted for my 
shoulders this rough tree of the cross, as that it 
hurteth me no ways.’ The adj. ‘handsome’ is in 
constant use in the same sense, as Tind. Pent. 
(Prol. to Lv), ‘Fynallye beware of allegoryes, for 
there is not a moare handsome or apte a thinge to 
be gile withall then an allegorye, nor a more sotle 
and pestilent thinge in the world to persuade a 
false matter then an allegorye.’ J. HASTINGS. 


HANDSTAVES (matkkel yad u Sp9 Ezk 39°).—A 
kind of club carried by shepherds chiefly for de- 
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fence against wild beasts. Goliath (15 178) asks 
David, ‘Ain Ta dog that thou comest to me with 
staves?’ (nisp mallath), Cf. shebhet under DART. 
W. EE. BARNES, 
HANDWEAPON.—See HAND. 


HANDWRITING.—Sce WRITING. 


HANES (p}n).—Is 30% in a difficult context: ‘Woe 
to the rebellious children... that walk to go 
down into Egypt and have not asked at my mouth, 
to strengthen themselves in the strength of 
Pharaoh, and to trust in the shadow of Evypt! 
Therefore shall the strength of Pharaoh be your 
shame, and the trust in the shadow of Egypt 

our confusion. For his princes are at Zoan, and 
his ambassadors are coine to Hanes.’ 'There seems 
to be no antecedent to ‘his’ but Pharaoh, so some 
have thought that the last sentence refers to the 
movements of Pharaoh’s advanced guard towards 
the frontier; but it is usually considered that the 
vrinces und ambassadors were those of the king of 

udah. Zoan is well known to be Tanis. Hanes 
might well represent the ancient Hunenseten in its 
vassage to the much abbreviated Coptic form 
Inés. This was the name of the preat city of 
Heracleopolis Magna in Middle Egypt. About 
this time, corresponding to that of the 23rd to 
25th dynasty in Egypt, that country was in a 
feeble state, there being seldom if ever a central 
authority of sufficient power to keep local princes 
in check. Two invaders, the Eth. Piankhi and the 
Assyr. Esarhaddon, have given us lists of numerous 
independent princelings in different cities of Egypt. 
In the inscription of Piankhi one of these petty 
rulers is named as of Ueracleopolis Magna, but 
there is no mention of one at Tanis. In Esar- 
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haddon’s list of petty states Tanis appears to be 
one, and another is called Hininshi; but the latter 
is grouped with the cities of Lower Egypt, and 
was apparently situated in the central part of the 
Delta, so that it is difficult to identify it with 
Hunenseten-Hnés, although there are excellent 
etymol. and hist. rensons for so doing. ‘There is 
indeed no sign of divisions in the country in the 
passage quoted from Is; Pharaoh is named in the 
sing. as at other times. But the two cities are 
aun ily mentioned as leading ones, and it would 
be satisfactory to find them in the lists above 
referred to. a as Esarhaddon’s list would seem 
to indicate, Hininshi is not Hnés, it may still, 
erhaps, represent the biblical H., otherwise the 


atter is prob. Heracleopolis Magna in Middle 
Egypt. Naville has compared H. with Anysis, a 


city of Lower Egypt mentioned by Herodotus; 
again, Ahens seems to be the Egyp. name of a 
district in the N.FB. delta. The LAX had lost the 
clue to the meaning of v.‘4, and substituted, ‘ For 
there are in Tanis princes, wicked messengers’ (8rt 
elalv év Tdvet dpxnyol ayyeror wovnpol), An Aram. 
version fives for Hanes, Tahpanhes, on the N.E, 
frontier of Exvypt. There is at least some simi- 
larity in the names, F, Lu. GRIFFITH. 


HANGING is frequently mentioned in the OT, 
but it is very doubtful whether the word, in con- 
nexion with capital punishment, has ever the sense 
which it suggests to modern ears. As the analysis 
below will show, in most instances where the 
hanging (or hanging up) of a criminal is referred 
to, the meaning is that, after execution in some 
other form, his dead body was hung up. Again, 
even if ‘hanging’ sometimes designates a mode of 
execution, the probability is that it is impaling 
that is really meant. The scriptural terms and 
references are as follows :— 

4. adn (in 2S 21!2 (Werd), Dt 28%, Hos 117 (2) xbn), 
‘to hang up’ anything, e.g. the earth Job 267, the 
shiclds on the tower of David Ca 44, the harps of 
the exiles in Babylon Ps 137°; especially of the 
hanging up of a dead body, in Gn 40 33 41)3 of the 
chief baker, who was probably first heheaded and 
then had his body impaled as an aggravation of the 
-punishment, see Dill. ad loc. ; in 2S 4” of the 
murderers of Ishbosheth, whose bodies, after their 
hands and feet had been cut off, were hung up by 
David beside the pool in Hebron; in 28S 21)? of 
the bodies of Saul and Jonathan, which were hung 
up by the Philistines at Beth-shan. The fuller 
expression ‘(hang) upon a tree’ (pycy) occurs in 
Gn 40", Dt 21°4, Jos 8 10°68, Est 229 (in which 
last passage it is possible that impaling of the 
dead bodies is meant; cf. Herod. iti. 125, ix. 78; 
Plutarch, Artaxv. 17, Timol. 22; Justin, xxi. 4). 
The Deuteronomic code regulated the Jewish 
practice (cf. Philo, de Spec. Leg. § 28) as follows :— 
‘Tfaman have committed a sin worthy of death 
and he be put to death, and {after his death] thou 
hang him on a tree, his body shall not remain all 
night upon the tree, but thou shalt surely bury 
him the same day, for he that is hanged is accursed 
of God (andy nb53, LXX xexarnpayévos id Geos, Aq. 
Theod. xardpa Geov, not ‘n curse, i.e. reproach, in- 
sult to God,’ as one school of Jewish interpreters 
understood it), that thou defile not thy land which 
the Lorp thy God giveth thee for an inheritance’ 
(Dt 21°*6, where see Driver's note). This prescrip- 
tion is noted as having been carried out in the 
case even of the kings executed hy Joshua 
(Jos 8% 10°7), The requisite publicity has been 
attained by sunset and the lai has been cleansed 
from the dctilement affecting it. (On ‘exposure’ 
of this kind and its religious meaning see W. R. 
Smith, /S! 351n.). The exposure of the hodies of 
Saul’s sons (2 S 21°") day after day was either ex- 
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ceptional, or reflects the practice of an age that 
was a stranger to the mildness of the Deuteronomic 
code (cf Benzinger, /Teb. Arch. 333). 

The LXX equivalent of nbp is xpeudvyum, which 
appears also in the NT in Lk 23%, Ac 59 10°, 
Gal 3", the only difference from OT usage being 
that it is used in all these passages of the hanging 
of a diving body upon a cross. The language of 
Dt 21%, althoug 1 1t had of course no direct refer- 
ence to crucifixion, could readily be transferred to 
it, and evidently was so transferred by the Jews, 
as we can gather from Gal 3%. It was the hanging 
up, not the death, that brought disgrace upon the 
sufferer, and the epithet Taldi (nba ‘the hung’), 
derived from Dt 21%, is frequently applied in con- 
tempt to Jesus by the later Jews. Bes the very 
instructive note of Lightfoot, Galatians, 152. 

The word 9p is almost certainly used of ‘han ging’ 
as a mode of execution in Est 514 64 79 87 9's. M4. + 
(possibly also in 2%). The EV evidently under- 
stands 1t in the modern sense, for both AV and 
RV give for yy gallows (in the text, although the 
have ‘tree’ in the margin). The ‘gallows’ which 
was destined by Haman for Mordecai, but was 
used for his own exccution and that of his sons, 
is said to have been fifty cubits high, It seems 
most probable that impaling was the form of exe- 
cution ndopted, and ERRE the ‘tree’ was a stake 
for the purpose (cf. Haley, Hsther, 122 tt.). It could 
be lowered to receive its victim, who would then be 
raised upon it to that lofty height, that his doom 
and sufferings might arrest the public gaze. 

The same word (352) is used in 2 8 18! of Absa- 
lom, who was ‘hanged in an oak,’ i.e. caught by 
the neck in the fork of a branch. In La 5? we 
read of princes being ‘hanged up by their hand’ 
(ony 7:2), Lohr would refer their to the enemy, 
that is to say, the princes were hanged up by the 
hand of the Chaldivans. Others, taking their ag 
= their own, suggest that there may be a reference 
to ernecifixion. 

2. In Ezr. 6" the Aram. son! appears to refer to 
being fastened on the impaling stake, although the 
LXX understands it more mildly, mAnyjcerat, ‘he 
shall be beaten.’ 

3. The only clear instances in the Bible of death 
by hanging, z.¢. strangulation, are those of Ahitho- 
hel and Judas (2S 17%, Mt 275), and both these 
were cases not of execution but of suicide. Asa 
mode of execution it seeins to have been only by 
the later Jews that strangling was adopted (sce 
W. KR. Smith, 2S? 419, and art. Crimrks AND 
PUNISHMENTS, p. 527"). In 28 17% the Heb. term 
employed is p37: (imperf. Niph. of [pin], the only 
other occurrences of this root being the Piel ptep. 
pin used in Nah 2"? of the lion strangling prey for 
his honesses, and the noun p;n2 in Job 75 *M 
soul chooseth strangling’). The LXX has in 28 
dmémutev, in Nah dmjytaro, which is the word used 
also in Mt 275. 

4 wpin, Hiph. of ya which in Qal means ‘to be 
dislocated’ (Gn 32" of Jacob’s thigh) or fig. ‘to be 
alienated’ (joined with ws} and followed by 79 or 
oyp Jer 68, Ezk 23)7- 3%), ig used in 2S 21%" of the 
‘hanging up’ of Saul’s sons by the Gibeonites (cf. 
v.’8 Hoph. ptep. oven). Its only other occurrence 
is Nu 254 ‘Take all the chiefs of the people and 
hang (ypia) them up unto the Lonp.’? The Ozf. 
Heb. Lex. remarks, ‘some solemn form of execu- . 
tion, but meaning uncertain.’ Dillmann, Kautzsch, 
and Kittel tr. simply ‘aussetzen’=expose, This 
follows the LXX, which has in 28 é&pcdfew and in 
Nu sapadeyparifer. By others it is taken to 
mean wnpale (Ges., following Aq., dvamnyvivac) or 
crucify (Targ. 25s, Vulg. crucifigere, affigere). 
Symm. has xpeudfev=hang, Vulg. in Nu suspen- 
dere, but it is probable that the word expressed 
something more than the ordinary 7)a (Driver, 
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Text of Sam. p. 289). In all prone Dey, we should 
read the same word (:yph for wpa of MT)in 18 31%, 
of the fastening up of Saul’s body by the Philistines 
(s0 Lagarde, followed by Wellhausen, Driver, Budde, 
Gritz, Klostermann). 

W. R. Smith (2S? 419) suggests that in the above 
passages in Nu and 28 precipitation from a rock 
may be intended. ‘They feld all seven together’ 
(2S 21%), and for this form of execution reference 
may be made to 2 K 81%, 2 Ch 251%, Hos 104. This 
explanation, however, seems to lack probability, 
particularly if we adopt the above textual emenda- 
tion of Layarde in 15 31". J. A. SELBIE. 


HANGING, HANGINGS.—1. The former is the 
AV rendering of the Heb. term 792, the name given 
in the Priests’ Code (1) to the curtain or portiére 
closing the entrance to the Tabernacle from the 
surrounding court (Ex 26%- 87 3515 ‘the h. for the 
door at the entering in of the tabernacle,’ 39° 405 
etc.) ; (2) to a similar portidre closing the entrance 
to the court itself (Ex 35!” ‘the h. for the door of 
the court,’ 38'8 etc.) ; and (3) once, Nu 3°, for the 
‘veil’ screening off the Holy of Holies from the 
rest of the Tabernacle, the usnal name for which 
is nj (Ex 26% and oft.), or more fully 39%9 nphp 
(Ex 35!2 39% 407!, Nu 45). In all three cases, as we 
have said, the AV renders by ‘hanging,’ with the 
single exception of Nn 3*5, lors we find ‘curtain’ 
(see CURTAIN, 2). The Revisers, however, have 
consistently rendered 499 by ‘screen’ throughout. 

2. The plur. form ‘ hangings,’ on the other hand, 
is the equivalent of another technical term of the 
Priests’ Code, ovo (LXX lsrla), the hangings 
which, suspended from pillars, fenced off the court 
of the Tabernacle from the onter world (Ex 27% 1 
etc.), hence the fuller designation wn ‘yop ‘the 
hangings of the court’ (Ex 35?” 38° ete.). 

For the material, workmanship, and other details 
of these screens and hangings, see the general 
article TARERNACLE in this Dictionary. 

3. In 2 K 23’ we read of ‘hangings for the 
Asherah’ (RV), which the women wove even ‘in 
the house of the Lorn’ itself. The original, as 
the margin informs us, has ‘ houses (o°n3),’ by which 
Jewish tradition understands ‘tents’ (so HVin) to 
shelter the image of the goddess. It is extremely 
doubtful, however, if batim (or bottim) is correct 
in this connexion. The LXX has here a trans- 
literation of some different reading (A xerreelp, 
B xerrelv). WKlostermann supposes that the Greek 
translators read ovn2, a copyist’s crror for o'snd= 
ning (cf. Luc. oroAds), See further Oxf. Heb. Lex. 
i. 109a, s.v. nig. A, R.S. KENNEDY. 


HANNAH (a)7,” Avva, that is, grace).—One of the 
wives of an FEiphraimite named Elkanah, who 
lived at Ramathaim-zophim (1 S 1). To her 
great distress If. had no children, and on the 
occasion of one of the yearly visits which she made 
with her husband to sacrifice to J” at Shiloh, where 
the ark then was, she vowed that, if the Lord 
would give her a son, she wonld devote him to Him 
under the vow of a Nazirite. Her prayer was 
heard, and a child was born, whom she named 
Samuel. As soon as he was weaned, which accord- 
ing to Jewish custom might not be until he was 
about three years old, she took him up to Eli, the 
priest of the Lord, at Shiloh. On the same occasion 
she is reported to have given vent to her feelings 
in the beautiful song of 1 S 2!" It is necessary 
to note, however, that this song is pronounced by 
modern criticism to be wholly unsuited to H.’s 

osition and circumstances, and is thought to have 

een composed Jater in celebration of some national 
success, If so, v.°» may have led to its association 
with H. (see Driver, LOT® 174). Of H.’s sub- 
sequent history we are told only that she was in 
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the habit of bringing Samuel a little robe (mé't/) 
from year to year when she came up to the yearly 
sacrifice; and that she became the mother of other 
three sons and two daughters (158 274), 
G. MILLIGAN. 
HANNATHON (jinjp).—A place on the N. border 
of Zebulun, Jos 19'4. The site is uncertain, but 
the name is probably to be identified with the 
Talmudic Caphar Hananiah, which according to 
the Mishnah (see Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 179, 
226) marked the limit of Upper Galilee. This is 
now Kefr ‘Andn, at the foot of the mountains of 
Upper Galilee and N.E. of Rimmon. See SWP i. 
205, 207. C. R. CONDER. 


HANNIEL (5x39 ‘grace of God’).—1. Son of 
Ephod, and Manasseh’s representative for dividing 
the land, Nu 34% P. 2. A hero of the tribe of 
Asher (AV Haniel), 1 Ch 7°. 


HANOCH (33n ‘ dedication ’(?)).—1. A grandson of 
Abraham by Keturah, and third of the sons of 
Midian (Gn 25), In the gle list of 1 Ch 1% 
AY gives the form Henoch. 2. Tho eldest son of 
Reuben, and head of the family of the Hanochites 
(Gn 46°, Ex 6%, Nu 26°, 1 Ch 5°). 


HANUN (ju9 ‘favoured,’ cf. Assyr. Hanunu, 
king of Gaza).—1. The son of Nahash, king of the 
Ammonites. Upon the death of the latter, David 
sent a messare of condolence to Ilanun, who, how- 
ever, resented this action, and grossly insulted the 
messengers. The consequence was a war, which 
proved most disastrous to the Ammonites, 25 
1o') 1 Ch 19. 2, 3. H. oceurs in the list of 
those who repaired the wall and the gates of 
Jorus,, Neh 3!" %, 


HAP, HAPLY.—Hap, a Saxon word meaning 
‘luck,’ ‘chance,’ is used once in AV, Ru 23 ¢ An 
her hap was to light on a part of the field belong- 
ing unto Boaz,’ where the Heb. 1s r3p9 33, LXX 
Kal mepiémerey repatwopare; AVm ‘Sher hap ep: 
pened’; Cox, ‘her lot met her.’ T. Fuller (oly 
State, iii, 12, p. 181) says, ‘Many have been the 
wise speeches of fools, though not so many as the 
foolish speeches of wise men... because talking 
much, and shooting often, they must needs hit the 
mark sometimes, though not by aim, ay hap’; 
and imitates the passage in Ru when he says 
(lfoly Warre, p. 200), ‘his hap was to fall in just 
among the three captains.’ 

Haply is ‘by hap.’ ‘Uappily’ is the same word 
under a different spelling, and had formerly the 
same meaning, though it has now come to mean 
‘by good hap.’ Happily meaning simply ‘ by hap,’ 
‘perchance,’ is common in Shaks., though mod. 
edd. usually spell ‘haply.’ Thus Hamlet, 1. ii. 
402— 

‘Ham. That great baby you see there is not yet out of his 
swaddling-clouts. 
Ros. Happily he’s the second time rome to them.’ 

In AV 1611 the spelling is ‘haply’ in 18 14®, 
Mk 113, Lk 14%, Ac 5° 1777; but in 2 Co 9 ‘hap- 
pily,’ which mod. edd. have changed to ‘haply’ 
also. Sometimes the word is spelt ‘happly,’ as in 
Daye’s ed. of Tindale’s Pent. (1573), ‘Hnacke, a 
kinde of Giauntes so called happly, because they 
ware chaynes about their neckes,’ ‘The word 
occurs in AV only in the phrases ‘if haply’ and 
‘lest haply.’ 

RV has tr4 unwors by ‘lest haply’ in all {its occurrences 
except Mt 259 ‘ peradventure—not,’ Jn 728 ‘Can it be that,’ an 
2 Ti 225 ‘if peradventure.’ Also «4 wev (TR uyres) is so tra in 
Ac 2729, J. HASTINGS. 


HAPHRAIM (0°25n).—A town of Issachar, noticed 
with Shunem and Anaharath, Jos 19 These were 
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to the east of the tribal territory. In the Ono- 
masticon, however (s. ‘ Aphraim’), it is stated to 
be ‘now Affarea, six miles froin Legio (Lezjin) to 
the north.’ The site in question is now called el- 
Ferriyeh, on the low hills south of Carmel. It is 
the site of an ancient town with remarkable tombs. 
See SIVP vol. i. sh. viii. In| Baedeker-Socin’s 
Pal.? 238, Haphraim is identified with ed-’Afidleh, 
2 miles W. of Solam (Shunein). 
C. R. CONDER. 

HAPPEN.—1. Ro 11% ‘Blindness in part is hap- 
pened to Israel,’ 2.¢. is fallen upon, has come to 
(vyéyover), without the idea of ‘hap’ or chance; RV 
‘hath befallen.’ Cf. Jer 438 Cov. ‘And in Taphnis 
the worde off the LORDE happened unto Icremy.’ 
2,28 18 ‘As I happened by chance upon Mount 
Gilboa’ (‘n'7p3 NAM, LAX Meperradpyare wepierécar), 
t.e. ‘I chanced to light upon.’ Bunyan begins his 
Holy War thus: ‘In my Travels, as [ walked 
through many Regions and Countries, it was my 
chance to happen into that famous Continent of 
Universe.’ Of Gn 44° ‘lind. ‘Yf ye shall take 
this also awaye from me and some mysfortune 
peer en apon him, then shall ye brynge ny gray 
heed with sorow unto the grave’; and esp. Iuther- 
ford, Letters (No. xli.), ‘I happened upon a con- 
venient trusty bearer by God’s wonderful provi- 
dence.’ 3, 2 Mac 137 ‘Such a death it happened 
that wicked man_to die,’ the usual prep. being 
omitted, So Pr. Bk., ‘Ordering of Priests,’ ‘Anc 
if it shal] happen the sane Chureh, or any member 
thereof, to fate any hurt or hindrance by reason 
of your negligence, ye know the greatness of 
the fault, and also the horrible punishment that 
will ensue’; in 1549 and 1552 the word is ‘chance.’ 
4. The auxiliary to be (as well as to have) was 
formerly used with the verb to ‘happen’: so Jer 
44° ‘this evil is Pe unto you’; Ro 11% (as 
above); and 2 P 2%4 ‘But it is happened unto them 
according to the true proverb’ (RV ‘It has hap- 
pened’), Cf. Mt 28" ‘Tind. ‘When they were 
gone, beholde, some of the kepers came in to the 
cyte, and shewed unto the hie prestes all the thinges 
that were happened.’ J. IASTINGS. 


HAPPINESS.—'This word, in its subst. shape, 
does not appear in the Eng. Bible, either in AV or 
in RV, and its synonym Olessedness (occurring 
thrice in AV of N’L) has now (see BLESSEDNESS) 
been changed by the Revisers (in accordance with 
the form parapiouds) into ‘ blessing’ (Ro 4%) and 
‘gratulation’ (Gal 4%). The adj. waxdpios (almost 
invariably in OT representing Heb. wy ’ashré, lit. 
happinesses of) is common enough in both Testa- 
ments. But while, in NT’, the Revisers have re- 
duced (cf. Jn 13) the renderings by ‘happy’ to 
three (Ac 267, Ro 14%, 1 Co 7”), and might consist- 
ently have reduced them to one (Ac 26?—the ex- 
ternal happiness of St. Paul in pleading before 
Mera), the OT Revisers have left happy and 
blessed just where they were, except Jer 12', where 
the Heb. word (here alone in AV of OT rendered 
happy) is changed to aé rest, its proper meaning. 
Even in Ps 128!-3 happy and blessed are left side b 
side to represent the same word; ef. also Pr 16° 
with Ps 34%. If Carlyle’s dictum (Sartor Resartus) 
has any force, ‘There is something higher than 
happiness, and that is blessedness,’ blessed is the 
word for the spiritual region; and the retention 
of happy so often in RV of OT tends to merge this 
distinclion in a way defensible only on the ground 
that outward prosperity entered Jargely into the 
OT conception of AK 

The more usual word for happy in profane Greek, 
evdaluwy, does not occur in ix< or NT. Probably, 
the daiuwy component was a stumbling-block to 
Greek-speakinyg Jew and Christian ; but the prefer- 
ence for waxdpos is altogether suitable to the 
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atmosphere, since paxdpios, and not evdaluwr, 
represented to the Greeks the happiness of the 
divine life. 

In the course of the gradual elevation of the 
word pakapios, and the idew of happiness from the 
pagan to the Christian level, from Greek tragedy 
to the Sermon on the Mount, more than one point 
is worthy of note. While the ordinary pagan 
notion was purely external, and the tragedians, 
among the exponents of Gr. thought, will call no 
man happy till a happy death has sct its seal upon 
a happy life (Soph. Zrach. 1 tt., ef. Hat. i. 32); yet, 
in their view, continued prosperity was conditioned 
by natural piety and reverence (Soph. Gd. Li. 
passim, and Hat. tii. 40) ; and hence their preference 
for evdaluwy, ‘with a good genius attending.’ The 
Gr. pace hical schools, on the other hand, look- 
ing for a happiness secure from ‘the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune,’ discerned its posst- 
bility, some mainly in the moral, as Socrates, who 
defined happiness as e’mrpatia, well-doing, rather 
than edruxla, good luck (Xen. Mem. iii. 9. 14); others, 
more strictly in the intellectual, as Plato, whose 
notion of happiness reached its climax in the 
wisdom consisting in the cognition of the Ideal 
Good (ep. 519), this cognition being the crowning 
point of the ‘resemblance to God as far as pos- 
sible’ (Theet. 1766); others, as Aristotle, in the 
intellectually practical, ‘the life in obedience to 
the intellect,’ ‘the rational virtuous activity of the 
soul in a life fully provided,’ ‘the performance by 
man of the peculiar work which Belonies to him as 
man’ (th. Nic. i. 6, il. 6, x. 4); while the Stoics 
looked for happiness in a life ‘ conformed to nature,’ 
and combined with drapatla, absence of all emotion. 

The difference between such philosophical notions 
of happiness and the biblical, lies not s0 much in 
inwardness, as in the fundamental conditions of 
that inwardness, its relations, its developments, its 
possibilities. The dlessedness even of sume of the 
noblest conceptions of the OT is linked to the 
external (Ps 34% }% 15-14), though sometimes the ex- 
ternal seems to be transcended (Ps 8457 47 119} 214), 
and, even when the external is foremost, it always 
connotes righteousness and the consequent favour 
of God towards individual, family, or race, in the 
prerent or in the Messianic ave (see BLESSEDNESS). 

Sut the element in biblical happiness which had 
been lacking to all previous thought was the per- 
sonal relation, and that) not only as faith in God, 
peone! and ever-preseyt (1s 33/2. 20.21) but as love 
or Ilim, this being the: highest requisite (Dt 6* >, 
Je 53, Ps 487): and the post satisfying blessedness 
is to be in His presenice and to behold His face 
(Pss 16. 17. 49). In NiP we reach the ‘roof and 
crown.’ The happinesy is now clearly inward, 
7 eth ae and present (Mt5""); and now the way to 
the personal relation is opened up through Jesus 
Christ, personal, loving (Jn 15°), ever-living (Jn 
14°, He 10°), Whatever the outward may be (Io 
8%), He is God with us (Mt 1 18”); nay, verit- 
able evils endured for Him and with Him actually 
make us blessed now (Mt 5!, 1 ae More than 
this, He is Chrisé in us, the hope Qf glory (Col 1%) ; 
for the time shall come when, ull l\indrances being 
taken away, and the internal embaddying itself in 
external realization,*® ‘we shall be ike him’ (1 Jn 
8-2, cf. Plato above cited) in the fulk enjoyment of 
the eternal life (1 Jn 54, Mt 25%, Mik 10, Jn 1723-34), 
(Sce articles by the present writer, Hapositor, 1st 
series, vols, ix. x. ‘A Word Study in Yhe NT, 
paxdpios ’). J. M\ASSIE. 


HAPPIZZEZ (pxe2, A V Aphses).—The headl of the 
18th course of priests, 1 Ch 24% See GENEALOGY. 


“Compare the paxapierorarn sideimoria, the most ‘ blessed 
happiness, offered by Virtue to Hercules, as the sure reward of 


following her (Xen. Jfem. ii. 1. 21). 
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HARA (x27, Vulg. Ara) occurs 1 Ch 5*8 as one 
of the cities or regions to which the Israclitish 
captives from Samaria were deported by the 
Assyrians. Modern scholars have often tried the 
hazardous etymology from 12 ‘mountain’ (pre- 
supposing a bad orthography instead of 579 }). 
From this etymolog and the corres ponding words 
of Kings, they concluded that the Western part of 
Media was meant, called Media Magna by classic 
writers, Jrdk al-ajami ‘the Persian I.,’ by the 
Arabs, or al-Jibdl, t.e. ‘the mountainous region,’ 
Kohistan by the Persians. But the name is want- 
ing in the LXX (only Lucian’s recension, ed. de 
Lagarde, has ‘Appav, which looks like an emendation 
to the name j1n Haran). The corresponding pas- 
sages 2 KX 178 18" have the expression 1) ‘ay ‘the 
Median cities,’ but LXX ép7 Miyjdwy ‘the Median 
mountains.’ This latter reading (which seems to 
be the more original text) furnishes the key to 
the name Jfara. It is evidently due to a mis- 
reading of that original text 19 "19, and represented 
originally haré ‘mountains of.’ This misunder- 
standing is usually attributed to the Chronicler ; 
but after the LXN, it would be rather an awkward 
addition by a later reader who missed the expres- 
sion added in Kings. Of earlier comparisons hardly 
any deserve to be mentioned. Bochart (PAaleqg) 
thought of Aria in Persian (Herod. iii, 93, vii. 62, 
66). The name begins with an A according to the 
Persian inscriptions, but the country is too remote. 
No Assyrian king ever possessed Aria (Herod. vii. 
62 is mistaken, and contradicts himself, identify- 
ing Arians and Medians), W. MAx MULLER. 


HARADAH (att, Xapaddé).—A station in the 
of the Israelites, mentioned only 
Tt has not been identified. 
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HARAN (j73, ‘mountiineer’ (?)).—1. Son of Terah, 
younger brother of Abram, and father of Lot, Gn 
11° (2), also futher of Mileah and Iscah, v.27 (J). 
Dillaiann rejects the view of Wellh. (Prol. 330) and 
Budde (Urgesch, 443) that jx is a mere variation of 
yin, 2. A Gershonite Levite, 1 Ch 23% 


HARAN (j27, Xafid, Xapsdv; Waran) is situ- 
ated in the N.W. of Mesopotamia on the Belias, 
a tributary of the Euphrates, S.E. of Edessa 
(Oorfa), in a country rendered very fertile by water- 
courses from the Belias, which rises, at a distance 
of several miles, from the hills S. of the Euphrates, 
The origin of Haran is lost in antiquity, but it 
must have been early inhabited by Semites, perhaps 
Babylonians, the nume of the city being expressed 
in cuneiform by an ideograph (/farranu, ‘road’), 
which was probably given it on account of its 
being a crossing point of the Syrian, Assyrian, 
and Babylonian trade-routes. The merchants of 
this city are mentioned in Ezk 27%. 

Nothing remains of the ancient city but a long 
range of mounds on both sides of the river and the 
ruins of a castle or fortress of a very ancient date, 
built of large blocks of basaltic rock ; it has square 
columns 8 ft. thick supparting an arched roof 30 ft. 
hich. The town is now represented only by a village 
on the slope of the hill. The small houses or huts 
are built (perhaps for want of timber) in the 
peculiar Pilea depicted on the Assyrian bas- 
reliefs, t.e. with domed roofs. According to tradi- 
tion, the well where Rebekah was met by Abra- 
ham’s messenger (Gn 24") is near the city. 

Haran is first mentioned when Abram and his 
family dwelt there after leaving Ur of the Chaldces 
on his way to Canaan (Gn 115!), and there the 
descendants of his brother settled, hence the name 
of ‘the city of Nahor,’ which it also bears (ef. 
Gn 24 with 27%). Haran is frequently mentioned 
in the cuneiform writings. Tiglath-pileser I. (B.c. 


1120) in his great cylinder-inscription says that 
he killed ten elephants in ‘the Peat of Haran,’ and 
four he captured alive and took to his capital 
Asshur. Sargon says that he ‘spread out his 
shadow over the city Haran, and as a soldier of 
Anu and Dagon wrote its laws’; and Sennacherib 
speaks of Gozan, Haran, and Kezeph as having 
been destroyed by one or more of his predecessors 
(2K 19), The name of the eponymy for the years 
B.C. 742 and 728, Bel-Iarrani-béli-usur, ‘Lord of 
Haran, protect (my) lord,’ would seem to indicate 
that Haran was then & very important city. 

The great tutelary deity of Haran was the moon- 
god, Sin in Assyrian, known among the Semitic 
nations as Baal-Kharran or Lord of Haran, though 
other deities must have been worshipped there. 
An inscribed seal in the British Museum repre- 
sents a priest in adoration before an altar, a smal] 
figure in the distance, and above the altar a star 
with the words ‘'The God of Haran.’ Assur-bani- 
apli speaks of the god Sin as dwelling in Haran. 
The tablet K. 2701a, which is a letter apparently 
sent to Assur-bani-apli, scems to refer to the 
crowning of his father Esarhaddon when on his 
way to Egypt. Reference is made therein to the 
‘bethel’ or temple at Haran, where the ceremony 
took place, and on this occasion the god Sin is said 
to have appeared to those present: ‘When the 
father of the king my lord went to Egypt, he was 
crowned (?) in the Arnnntof Iarran, the temple * of 
cedar. The god Sin stood over the standard (7), 
two crowns upon his head, [and] the god Nusku 
stood before him. ‘The father of the king my lord 
entcred—[the crown] was placed upon his head,’ 
ete. Later on, Nabonidus relates that Sin was 
angry with Haran and with his temple E-hul-hul 
(the house of joy) within it, and therefore allowed 
the Umman-manda (wandering hordes of Medes) 
to come and destroy it. Nabonidus then received 
from the gods Merodach and Sin, in a dream, in 
structions to rebuild the temple at Haran, and, 
when he pointed out that the Medes still sur- 
rounded the city, he was told by those gods that 
they would be destroyed, which destruction took 
eee three years later under Cyrus. The city 
ving relieved of the presence of the cuemy, 
Nabonidus was able to finish the work of Shal- 
maneser and Assur-bani-apli, and, at the same 
tine, to embellish the city. In the Sth cent. A.D. 
the Sabsans of Haran seem to have worshipped 
the sun as ‘ Bel-shamin,’ the lord of heaven, (hee 
on using the Greek namv of ‘Hos. Gula (under 
the name of ‘Gadlat’) and Tar’ata (Atargatis or 
Derceto) are given by St. James of Seruj as the 
favourite sroddesses of Haran. There was also a 
chapel dedicated to Abraham. The Roman gene- 
ral Crassus was defeated near Huran, but subse- 
quently the province of Edessa fell into the power 
of the Komans, and Haran appears as a Koman 
city in the wars of Caracalla and Julian. It is 
worthy of notice that Haran retained until a late 
date the Chaldean language and the worship of 
Chaldwan deities. 


LirveraTuRE.—Del. Paradies, 185; Schrader, COT, Keiline 
achriften und Geschichtsforschungy, 355 536; Ainsworth, Juph- 
rates Expedition, i. 203; Sachau, Berlin Acad., Feb, 14, 1895; 
Rawlinson, Herod. i. 503 n.; Hommel, ALT (Index, s. ‘ Haran’); 
Sayce, HCM and EMH (both Index). J. A. PINCHES. 


HARARITE, THE (‘1702), according to Ges. 
(Thes. 392)=‘a mountain-dweller,’ but more prob- 
ably it should be taken as a gentilic adjective=‘a 
native of Harar.’ No such place is mentioned in 
the OT, but we may infer trom 28 23" that it 
was situated somewhere near the Philistine fron- 
tier, probably in the Shephelah. Two (not three) 
of David’s heroes are distinguished by this title. 

* Lit, bethed (bét-tli). 
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HARDENING 


14. Shammah the son of Agee, ‘one of thie 
thirty’ (28 23° 6 ‘Apwocirys). In the parallel 
1 Ch 11* Shammah is probably to be read for 
Shavee (see Driver, Sam. d.c.). Further, in 258 
23" (where we must read ‘the Hararite’ [90 for 
*779]) it is probably Shammah and not Agee (wh. 
see) who is thus designated. The LXX to 2S 
234) (6 ‘Apovxaios) points to a reading ‘ the Archite’ 
(‘2287), which is partly supported by its render- 
ing of 1Ch 11% (B 6 ‘Apaxel and “Apapel; A 
6‘Apapl). See AGEL, SHAMMAH. 

2. Abiam the son of Sharar (28 23%; read ‘yaa 
for ‘7x7; Bo XNapaovpelrys, A ‘Apapeiryns). In the 
parallel 1 Ch 11° Sharar appears as Sacar (ox 
syu17 apy 12; Bo ‘Apapel, A o‘Apapl), See AHIAM, 
SUARAR, J. I’. STENNING. 


HARBONA (x}\a20 Est 1°) or HARBONAH 
(njiaqn 7°). UXX has Oappdin 1! (B), Bovyaddy in 7°, 
—The third of the seven eunuchs or chamberlains 
who waited upon king Ahasnerus. It was he who 
suggested that Haman should be hanged upon the 
rallows which he had prepared for Mordecai. 
I'he name scems to be Persian: harban=donkey- 
driver. 1. A. WHITE, 


HARBOUR.—See HAVEN. 


HARD.—The various meanings of ‘hard,’ whether 
ag adj, or adv., may be given as follows: 1. Liter- 
ally, noé soft, only Job 414, Ezk 3%, Wis 114, Sir 
40% 487, 2. Unfeeling, cruel: Ps 944 ‘How lon 
shall they utter and speak hard things?’ (R 
‘They prate, they speak arrogantly’); Wis 19% 


‘they used a more hard and hateful behaviour to- 
ward strangers’ (RV ‘grievous indeed was the 


hatred which they practised toward guests’). Cf. 
Wyclif, Works, ili. 115, ‘The vi tyme we schul 
trowe, that aftyr xxxij yer he sutlrid hard pas- 
sioun, undir Pounce Pilate.’ 3. Trying, exacting: 
Ex 14 Shard bondage’ (RV ‘hard service’); 28 39 
‘The sons of Zeruiah be too hard for me’; Ps 88? 
‘Thy wrath lieth hard upon me’; Pr 13" ‘The 
way of transgressors is hard’ (RV ‘The way of the 
treacherous is rugeed’); Mt 25% ‘Lord, I knew 
thee that thou art an hard man’; Jn 6 © This is 
an hard saying; who can hear it?’?; Ac 9 ‘It is 
hard for thee to kick against the pricks’). 4. O0- 
durate: Jer 5 They have made heir faces harder 
than a rock’; Ezk 3" ‘As an adamant harder than 
flint have I made thy forehead.’ Cf. Shaks. Ant. 
and Cleop. U1. xi. L11— 
* But when we In our viciousness grow hard, 
(O misery on’t) the wise gods scol our eyes.’ 

5. Strenuous: only Jon 1 ‘the men rowed hard.’ 
6. Difficulé: as Gn 18! ‘Ts anything too hard for 
the Lord?’ (RVm ‘ wonderful’); 11 10! ‘She came 
to prove him with hard questions’; Mk 10% ‘How 
hard is it for them that trust in riches to enter 
into the kingdom of God 1? Cf. Riuem. NT, Preface, 
‘Moreover, we presume not in hard places to 
mollify the speaches or phrases, but religiously 
keepe them word for word, and point for point.’ 
7. Close, as J¢ 92 And Abimelech . . . went hard 
unto the door of the tower to burn it with fire’; 
Ps 638 ‘My soul followeth hard after thee’; Ac 18? 
‘Justus . . . whose house joined hard to the syna- 
gogue.’ This meaning of the word is common in 
early writers: cf. Lk 2° Tind. ‘And loo, the 
angell of the lorde stode harde by them’; Job 17! 
Cov. ‘I am harde at deathes dore.’ It is soime- 
times used of time, as in Rhem. NT, note to Jn 
202 § Though he gave them his peace hard before, 
yet now entering to a new divine action, to pre- 
pare their hartes to grace and attention, he blesseth 
them againe.’ 

For Harden, Hardening, see next article. 

Hardiness.—This subst. occurs only in Jth 16° 


‘The Persians quaked at her boldness, and the 
Medes were daunted at her hardiness’ (@pdeos, RV 
‘boldness’). Cf. Sir T. Elyot, Guvernour, i 47, 
‘What avayled fortune incomparable to the great 
kynge Alexander, his wonderfull puissance and 
hardynes, or his singular doctrine in a) Ok 
taught hym by Aristotle, in deliverynge hym from 
the deth in his yonge and flourisshing age?’ So 
Cov. uses ‘hardy’ for ‘bold’ in Dn 11'* ‘no man 
shalbe so hardy as to stonde agaynst him’; and 
Barlowe, ‘hardily’ for ‘boldly’ (Dialoge, p. 68), 
‘ Use they such crafty conveyaunce in promotyng 
theyr Gospell? Ye hardely, and that without any 
shame when they be detected of it.’ 

Hardly does not occur in AV in the mod. 
sense of ‘scarcely.’ Its meanings there are two: 
1. Harshly, grievously, Gn 168 ‘And when Sarai 
dealt hardly with her, she fled from her face’ 
(ayn), AVm ‘afflicted her’); and Is 8"! ‘hardly be- 
stead and hungry’ (Amer. RV ‘sore’; see BE- 
STEAD). RV introduces ‘hardly’ in this sense into 
Job 19°, 2. With difficulty, Ex 13!5 ‘And it came 
to pass, when Pharaoh would hardly let us go, that 
the LorD slew all the firstborn in the land of 
E ype (ange) abqe ayer, RVin ‘hardened him- 
sal against letting us go’); Mt 19° ‘ Verily I say 
unto you, That a rich man shall hardly enter into 
the kingdom of heaven’ (dvexdAws ; RV ‘It is hard 
for a rich man to enter,’ a change that is com- 
mended by Beckett (Should RV be Authorised ? 
p- 100] as much better, though less literal than 
AV, since the latter suggests, according to our 
mod. idiom, that a rich man can scarcely enter the 
kingdom of heaven. ‘The same Gr. adv. occurs in 
Mk 10%, Lk 18, and is tr’ in the same way in AV, 
a tr® which RV accepts in these places) ; Lk 9° 
‘and bruising him hardly departeth from him?’ 
(udyis, WH pddis); Ac 27% * And, hardly passing it, 
came unto a place which is called The fair havens’ 
(wodes, RV ‘with difficulty’). This meaning of 
‘hardly’ may be seen in North's Plutarch, p. 889, 
‘Demetrius was so scared, that he had no furthe 
leysure, but to cast an ill-favoured cloke about 
him, the first that came to hand, and disguising 
himselfe to flie for life, and seaped very hardly, 
that he was not shamefully taken of hig enemies 
for his incontinencie’; and T. Adams, JZ Peter 
(on 14), ‘He that hath done evil once, shall more 
hardly resist it at the next assault.’ 

Hardness.—2 Ti2? ‘Thou therefore endure hard- 
ness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ’ (cd ob kako- 
adOnoov, edd. cuvxaxordénoov, RV ‘Suller hardship 
with me,’ RVm ‘Take thy part in suffering hard- 
ship’). Hardness for mod. ‘hardship’ is found in 
Shaks., as Cymb. UI. vi. 21— 

‘Plenty, and peace, breeds cowards ; hardness ever 
Of bardiness is mother.’ 
Elsewhere ‘ hardness’ is either lit. of the clods (Job 
38), or fig. of the heart(Mt 19%, Mk 38 10° 1614, Ro 28). 
J. HASTINGS. 

HARDENING.—The moral difficulty of this sub- 
ject is the ascription in OT of the hardening of 
men’s hearts to God. Pharaoh’s is the typical 
ease; and his story is so vivid in its dramatic 
unity and details that we cannot wonder that 
pinstceyy. his case is regarded as if it were 
unique. But it is not so; it is only a striking 
example of a class. Pharaoh’s history sets before 
us the picture of a conflict between the proud 
head of a great empire and the Almighty, a 
conflict in ten onsets, or a drama in ten acts, in 
the last of which the human tyrant comes to the 
ground. As his case is a typical one, it is import- 
ant to note the salient features. First of all, the 
result is twice foretold. The Lord says, ‘I will 
harden his heart’ (Ex 47 7%). In the case of the 
first five plagues and the seventh (river turned into 
blood, frogs, lice, flies, murrain, and hail) the 
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hrase is ‘Pharaoh hardened his heart’ or ‘his 

eer was hardened’ (Ex 7! 24 825. 18. 32 7 84.35), In 
the sixth, eighth, and ninth (boils, locusts, dark- 
ness) the phrase is ‘the Lord hardened his heart’ 
(93 102-27), Thus the result is not ascribed to God 
only; both the divine and the human agencies 
are recognized. Whatever God had to do with 
the result, Pharaoh’s freedom of action was not 
interfered with. Again, it is significant that 
‘the Lord hardened his heart’ fullows ‘Pharaoh 
hardened.’ It is the phrase used, with one ex- 
ception, in the sana severer series of divine 
sademente, When the lighter ones failed, heavier 
ones were sent. And even in the second series 
the result in one case is ascribed solely to Pharaoh 
(hail, 95%). Is it not evident that the divine 
action described in ‘the Lord hardencd’ was a 
punishment for the previous disobedience of the 
Ning? Is it not equally certain that each judg- 
ment, up to the last one, while a punishment, 
was also a merciful warning and call to repent- 
ance? At each stage Pharaoh might have yielded 
instead of refusing. It should be noted that 
the phrase ‘the Lord hardened’ is peculiar to the 
OT; in,the NT it occurs only in quotations from 
the Old. 

The two modes of speech, however, are not con- 
fined to Pharaolh’s case, but are common in OT. 
We find ‘the Lord hardened’ in Jos 117, Dt 2°, 
Is 63'7, ete., the other phrase in passages like 
1S 68, 2Ch 36", Ps 958 The language in such 
passayes as Jy 98, 25 24) may seem even more 
startling. Butif we look into the context we shall 
find that, as in Pharaoh’s case, the divine action 
is a punishment of sin. This language, which 
before reflection seems to shock our moral sense, 
is partly to be explained by the OT habit of recog- 
nizing the divine action everywhere in nature and 
history. The thunder is God’s voice; storm and 
tempest do His will; heathen monarchs and 
empires are His instruments. Men at that early 
stave of revelation did not discriminate as we do 
between the different causes at work in events. If 
they did reflect, they would no doubt sce that the 
two forms of language applied to the same events 
under different aspects. Very little observation 
would show them, as it shows us, that divine appeals 
and commands never leave men as they find them. 
[f not yielded to, theyincrease insensibility, benumb 
and gradually deaden moral feeling. ‘This etfect 
is contrary to the divine purpose, and is entirely 
man’s fault; but it is natural and inevitable. 
The more powerful the appeals, the more rapid the 
hardening process, until God’s Spirit withdraws, 
and leaves man to his own ways (Ro 1%). Looked 
at from the human side, Pharaoh, like every 
smaller transyressor, is seen acting with perfect 
freedom, consciously pitting his own will against 
God’s, despising londer and louder warnings of 
ruin, eerenanialiod and self-destroyed. Looked at 
from the divine side, God is seen commanding, 
forewarning, repeating rejected opportunities, do- 
ing everything to ensure submission and safety 
but coerce,—and at last leaving to destruction. It 
is evident that we have here avain the old problem 
of reconciling the divine foreknowledge and govern- 
ment with human freedom and responsibility. 
Each element is attested by its own evidence. 
Both are necessary to a complete explanation. 
The two regions meet at some point invisible to 
human eye and undefinable in human speech and 
thought. ‘To the Hebrew mind what we call 
secondary causes scarcely exist, at least in the 
sphere of religion. ‘hat which, in given circum- 
stances, is the inevitable result of God’s provi- 
dential dispensations is viewed absolutely, apart 
from its conditions, as a distinct divine purpose’ 
(Skinner on Is 6"). J. 8S. BANKs. 
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HARE (n3yx ’arnebheth, Sactrous, lepus).—Four 
species of hare are found in Bible lands. They are 
all called by the Arabs ’arnabeh, which is the same 
as the Heb. 4. Lepus Syriacus, Hempr. et Ehr. 
It is a little smaller than the Eng. hare, and of a 
dark grey colour. It is common along the coast, 
and in the wooded and hilly districts of Pal. and 
Syria. 2. L. Sinaiticus, Hempr. et Ehr. This 
species is much smaller, with a longer and narrower 
head, and longer ears, and is of a lighter grey. 
It is found in the valleys about the Dead Sea, and 
southward to Sinai. 3. L. Aqyptius, Geoffr. This 
animal is not more than 18 in. long from the tip 
of the nose to the root of the tail. The ears are 
long, and fringed inside with white hairs. It is of 
a light sand colour above, and nearly white be- 
neath. Itis abundant in the Jordan Valley, and 
in S. Judwa and the N. part of et-Tih. 4. L£. Isa- 
bellinus, Riipp. The Nubian hare. This species 
is even smal a than the last, and is of a rich fawn 
colour. It is found only in the 8.E. deserts of 
Palestine. 

The hare is a rodent, and not a ruminant. The 
statement (Lv 118, Dt 147) that it ‘cheweth the 
cud’ is to be taken phenomenally, not scientifi- 
cally. The Arab of the present day regards it as a 
ruminant, and for that reason eats its flesh. As 
Tristram well says, ‘Moses speaks of animals 
according to appearances, and not with the pre- 
cision of a comparative anatomist, and his object 
was to show why the hare should be interdicted, 
though to all appearance it chewed the cud, viz. 
because it did not divide the hoof. To have spoken 
otherwise would have been as unreasonable as to 
have spoken of the earth’s notion, instead of sun- 
set and sunrise,’ G. E. Post. 


HAREPH (979).—A Judahite chief, 1 Ch 2°. 
See GENEALOGY. 


HARHAIAH (nraqn, ‘Apoxlas, but ABS omit 
the clause, Neh 3%).—Some Heb. texts read mon, 
or even am9. Uzziah the son of H., a goldsmith, 
repaired a portion of the wall of Jerus. in the days 
of Nehemiah. 


HARHAS (on7n, ‘Apads B, ‘Apdds BY, ‘Apds A, 
‘Adpa Luc.).—Ancestor of Shallum, the husband of 
Huldah the prophetess (2 K 22). Called Hasrah 
ays 2 Ch 34%, 


HARHUR (mp ‘fever’? or ‘freeborn’).—Eponym 
of a family of Nethinim (Ezr 2°!, Neh 7%), culled 
in 1 Es 5 Asur. Seo GENEALOGY. 


HARIM (on, 5p ‘consecrated,’ ef. Sabmwan pr. 
name onn).—4. A lay family which appears in the 
list of the returning: exiles, Ezr 2=Neh 7%; of 
those who had married foreign wives, Kizr 10*!; 
and of those who signed the covenant, Neh 10” 
[Heb.*4}. 

2. A priestly family which appears in the same 
lists, Ezr 2%=Neh 7", Ezr 1071, Neh 10° [Heb.°]. 
The name is found also among ‘the priests and 
Levites that went up with Zerubbabel,’ Neh 123, 
where it is miswritten Rehum (o1m); among the 
heads of priestly families in the days of Joiakim, 
Neh 12; and as the third of the 24 courses, 
}Ch 24% To which family Malchijah the son of 
Harim, one of the builders of the wall (Neh 3%), 
belonged cannot be determined. See GENEALOGY. 

H. A. WHITE. 

HARIPH (709, 779, ef. yqh, autumn’). A family 
which returned from exile with Zerubbabel 
(Neh 74), and signed the covenant, Neh 10” 
(Heb.*}. In Ezr 2!° the name appears as JORAH ; 
so Lucian in Neh 7*’Iwp}e. Hareph (419) is named 
as a Calebite in 1 Ch 2%, and one of David's com- 
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anions in 1 Ch 12° is termed a Haruphite (‘enn, 
ethibh), or Hariphite (‘9 7q Aere), The latter 
reading, if correct, perhaps points to a connexion 
with Hariph. See GENEALOGY. 
H. A. WHITR. 


HARLOT (aj, art} myx, ay, LXX and NT 
wépyyn) is the name used in our English versions to 
describe different classes of women who come 
under the ban of morality. It is sometimes 
applicd generally to women, including married 
women, of protlizate life (Pr), but specially it 
denotes those who systematienlly gave themselves 
up to snch a course of life, either for gain, or asa 
form of religious service. The existence of a class 
roughly corresponding to that which the name 
suggests to us may be traced throughout the 
history of Israel, originating as it did out of 
universally working conditions, and after the 
Solomonic period developing to the full its shame- 
lessness, its seductive arts, and its blighting 
influence (Is 23!8 Jer 3° 57, Ezk 16%, Pr 7% 29%), 
But in OT times the harlot represented more than 
a moral problem and amoral danger of the utmost 
gravity. It is not too much to say that sho was 
the concrete embodiment of the most powerful and 
insidious force menacing the purity and perman- 
ence of Mosaism. Like their kmdred who took 
poeseaon of the valley of the Euphrates, like the 

‘rocks who were invaded by Pho:nician comimerce 
and culture, the Hebrews in Canaan found them- 
selves in contact with a type of religion which 
deified the reproductive forces of nature, and paid 
them homage in the form of licentious rites and 
orgies, ‘The harlot was thus invested with sanctity 
as amember of the religions caste, and the ques- 
tion was whether a licentious eult was to establish 
itself in the soil of Jahwism even as it naturalized 
itself in Babylon (cf. Lerod. i. 199), and in Cythera 
and Corinth (Strabo, vill, 6). And undoubtedly 
the Canaanitish leaven decply infected the popular 
Hebrew religion. Jn the story of Tamur’s intrigue 
to secure her rights from the house of her deceased 
husband (Gn 38), she is spoken of as a ay7p—one of 
the consecrated class—when she sits at the entrance 
of avilluge in the guise of a harlot. Especially 
does Hosea (4%) give usa vivid picture of the ex- 
tent to which the local sanctuaries, where the 
worship of Baal and Astarte had been syncretized 
with that of J”, were coloured by the legitimated 
prostitution of servants of the divinities. In some 
sanctuaries a still lower depth was reached, and 
emasculated enthusiasts (0°~1>) earned for the shrine 
‘the wages of a dog’ by giving themselves up to 
that ‘which is against nature.’ These practices 
the prophets of the 8th cent. denounced as the 
height of impiety and the sure provocation of 
national judgments (Am 2’, Hos 4"), By Asa 
and Jehoshaphat steps were taken to purge the 
land of the viler abomination (1 K 15” 22% ef, 
14%); and the Deuteronomic code explicitly 
banished both classes of ‘paramours’ from Israel, 
and prohibited the acceptance of their unholy gains 
as temple-revenue (Dt 23!7-145, where see Driver’s 
note a doc. with reff.). With idolatry prostitution 
was made an end of by the Exile. he Levitical 
legislation recalls the abominations of the Canaan- 
ites as the special ground of their rejection and 
destruction (Lv 20°), and appears to have the class 
of harlots solely in view as created and sustained 
by moral depravity. The more important of its 
enactments are that which forbids a priest to take 
w harlot to wife (Lv 217), and the injunction that 
the daughter of a priest playing the harlot shall be 
burnt with fire (v.”). 

Upon the OT treatment of the subject it may be 
remarked as startling that there is no express con- 
demnation of sexta immorality which does not 


involve violation of the marriage-bond. At the 


most, fornication seems to be condemned in Pr as 
health- and wealth-destroying folly, while the 
general tenor of the OT morality is content to 
proscribe adultery and religious prostitution. In 
explanation of ein it may be Bieeree that the 
true ethical attitude towards prostitution was im- 
possible so long as marriage was in the transi- 
tional stage mirrored in O'l', and that the OT at 
least unfolded a conception of the divine holiness 
and its relation to sexual purity which was destined 
to mature into the higher sexual morality. 

In NT the harlot, again, is associated with an 
important element of teaching. While it was part 
of the mission of the prophets to refute the horrible 
idea of the sacredness of her calling, it was a 
characteristic part of the work of Jesus to rescue 
her from the Pharisaic tribunal, and bring her 
within the pale of mercy and redemption (Mt 
215)-33), She illustrates at once the compassion of 
Jesus, His insight into the unexpressed longings 
and possibilitics of degraded human nature, and 
the regenerative power of sympathy. In the 
apostolic writings we sce some repetition of the 
conflict between the genius of fevented religion and 
the lax and antagonistic sexual morality of hea- 
thenism. In the Epistles to the Corinthians 
especially, St. Paul was addressing a community 
whose licentiousness had become a byword even in 
the putrefying cities of the classical world; and it 
is necessary for him to enlighten the Cliristian 
conscience as to the incompatibility of union with 
Christ with its hideous contrast in filthy ‘conversa- 
tion’ (1 Co 638), And in various apostolic 
passages the prohibition of the Decalogue is ex- 
plicated or extended so as expressly to exclude the 
sin in question (Gal 6!"), 

From the prophetie period the harlot was not 
only involved in, but was the symbol of, idolatry. 
The experience of Hosea seems to have suggested 
her faithlessness and fickleness as a fit emblem of 
the dealings of Israel with her true Lord and with 
other gods (see IDOLATRY). 


LIreRATORE.—On Prostitution as a religious institution in the 
ancient world, see Lucian, ‘De Pea Syria’; Pausanias, ‘ De- 
scriptio Gracia’; Movers, Die Phinizier. On the special sub- 
ject Selden, ‘De uxore Hebraica’; Hamburger’s Lexicon; 
Benzinger, Hebraische Archologie. 

W. P. PATERSON. 


HAR-MAGEDON.— Rev 16'*®* And he(AV; who? 
the sixth angel or the Almighty ? RV ‘they,’ the 
three unclean spirits of v.!”) gathered them (the 
kings of the whole world, not ‘the spirits of the 
Demons,’ as Ifommel explains in the passave to 
be quoted below) together into the place, which is 
ealled in Ilebrew Armageddon’ (AV, ‘ Har- 
Magedon’ RV). The reading, as well as the 
meaning and even the context, of this Aapaz- 
leqgomenon is very uncertain. 

(1) The TR spells ‘Appayedduv ; Lachmann, Tre- 
celles, Tischendorf, Alford, ‘Apyayeduv ; WHI “Ap 
Mayeduy (the second word spaced out and in 
quotation type, referring to Zee 12" [Heb.)). 
Several Greek MSS have but Mayeddv or Mayedduv 
(thus Q). The shorter reading is supported by 
Tyconius and, now, by the (older) Syriac trans- 
Jation discovered and edited by Gwynn (Dublin, 


1897) : Prag nd The later Syriac translation (com- 
monly printed with the Peshitta) has Ory) | 


(not quoted in the Thesaurus Syriacus, col. 390). 
‘The shorter form must have arisen at a time when 
the whole word was considered to be a compound. 
(2) The oldest explanation put forward in the 
Church seems to be that of Hippolytus, unhappily 
preserved only in Arabic (P. Layardii, ad Analecta 
sua Syriaca Appendix, Lipsiw, 1858, p. 27 n. 18): 
‘the meaning of this expression is the smovth (soft, 
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trodden) place sh! ws gh!’ Is this = sredlo» 


éxxomropevov, the Septuagint rendering of ji939 nypa 
in Zec 12? (For the Arabic expression comp. 


pos dsby=Aiua wodds, Ac 7). It is added that 


Hippolytus understood it of the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, Jl 4? (Eng. 3''] (Hippolytus ed. [Bon- 
wetsch-] Achelis, I. ii. 236). 

Origen-Eusebius excluded the Apocalypse from 
their Bible Dictionary, but in the Onomastica 
Vaticana ’Appayeddav is explained ; els 7a Eumpooderv 
éfé-yepots (Onomastica sacra, ed. de Lagarde, p. 187, 
1. 45), te. O19 2, and Jerome, who saw in it Mt. 
Tabor, explained likewise (7b. 80, 11): ‘Arma- 
geddon (cod. If -gedon) : consurrectio tectt (? 139 7y) 
sive consurrectio in priora, sed melius mons a 
latrunculis (cod. H om. mons; 7739 13) vel mons 
globosus? (19977; 12=corlandrum). 

(3) For a long time the explanation (})\129 1 
‘the mount (of) Megiddo,’ was considered pretty 
certain ; see Westcott-Hort, ii. p. 313, who compare 
"Ap Tapveiv, “Ap Lagdp, to which may be added, from 
the Hexapla, “Ap Ziwy, 1's 47(48)8 Older scholars 
had also compared ’Apoauécara of the Classics, 
while Westcott-Hort prefer to see in the latter 
name another example of Ap= vy (vy) ‘ town,’ as in 
axip wy (Nu 21%, Is 15!; transliterated in the latter 
place “Ap Mw48 by Theodotion). ‘The latter oxpla- 
nation was put forward long ago by Hiller and 
adopted by Hitzig, Ililgenfeld, Volter, and others. 

A. third explanation started from the root on 
(comp. 7999 Nu 21°8; joo); thns Luther in his 
marginal gloss ‘verdammte Krieger, verfluchte 
Riistung .. . ab L/erem et gad. Older explana- 
tions need not be quoted here; see Poole, Synopsis 
Criticorum, ed. Franc. (1712) vol. v. 1829. Mak- 
kedah (71p7, LXX Maxyd4), where ‘the five kings’ 
were slain (Jos 1018 *8), lies too far away to be 
thought of. 

(4) Upon the whole, to find an allusion here to 
MEGIDDO (see article) is still the most probable 
explanation. Megiddo was famous for the defeat 
and death of Josiah (2 K 23°, 2 Ch 35%; alluded 
to Zee 12"); but it is not on account of this 


peat event that the place seems to be men- 
tioned, but because of the victory over ‘the kings 


of Canaan’ (Jg 5'%), It has been objected that 
Meyiddo lies in the plain (év 7@ wedi M., 2 Ch 35 ; 
érl vdare M., Jy 5; 99 +p Sy), and that a mountain 
was not a fit battleplace (Bousset, ad loc.). Butin 
the very context of Jg5 ‘Mt. Tabor’ and ‘the high 
places of the field’ are mentioned (Jg 4% ® 12 518), 

(5) Hommel (‘ Inschriftliche Glossen u. Exkurse 
zur Genesis u. zuden Propheten,’ Neue Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift, 1890, vi. pp. 407, 408) seems to have 
been the first who saw in Har-Magedon the sy\p 15 
of Is 1443 (the mount in the north where the gods 
meet), supposing that a redactor corrected an 
original pavéd or wwéd into payedov. He might 
have recalled the fact that in certain cases y is 
transliterated by y. This view was carricd out by 
Gunkel (Schépfung und Chaos, 1894), who finds 
here the remnant of an ancient tradition about the 
battle of the gods on a monntain, and reminds us 
of the gathering of the fallen angels on Mt. 
Hermon, Enoch 6%. (To the literature quoted b 
Bousset add: The Book of the Secrets «f Enoch, 
edited by R. If. Charles, Oxf. 1896, ch. xviii. p. 22). 
Siegfried (Theol. Lit.-ceitung, 1895, col. 304) also 
thinks that in Harmagedon the 1y'0 1 of Is 148 
and Mey:ddd seem to have coalesced. Ewald 
(Die Johanneischen Schriften, ii. 1862, 294) found 
by calculation that prow and aoa aon ‘the great 
Rome,’ have the same numerical value—304. The 
question whether there is in the passage an 
allusion to Nero and the Parthians must be left 
to the commentators on the Apocalypse. The 
VOL, II.-—-20 


solution of the riddle is to be sought for in the 
apocalyptic literature of the Jews. 
En. NESTLE. 
HARNEPHER (19);99).—An Asherite, 1 Ch 736, 
See GENEALOGY. 


HARNESS.—In AV harness always means ar- 
mour, and to harness means to put on armour, 
RV gives ‘armour’ in 1 K 20", 2Ch 9°4 and 
‘armed’ in Ex 131%; while Amer. RV _ prefers 
‘armour’ also in 1 K 22%, 2Ch 188; both have 
left Jer 464 untouched: ‘Harness the horses,’ 
The meaning is not (as Cheyne and most edd.) 
yoke the horses to the chariots, but put on their 
accoutrements, These being chiefly of armour, 
‘harness’ was once a good tr®, but now it is mis- 
leading. Cf. 1 Mae 6% ‘One of the beasts, armed 
with royal harness, was higher than all the rest’ 
(RV ‘breastplates’), In Apoer. ‘harness’ occurs 
also, 1 Mac 3? (RV retains), 6% (RV ‘arms’), 
2 Mac 3% 5? 15% (RV all ‘armonr’); and the verb 
in 1 Mac 47(RV § fortified ’), 6°85 (RV ‘ protected ’). 
Examples of the word are, Nu 32? Tind. ‘And 
Moses sayed unto them, Yf ye will do this thinge, 
that ye will go all harnessed before the Lorde to 
warre, and will go all of you in harnesse over 
Tordane before the Lorde... then ye shall re- 
turne and be without sinne agenst the Lorde and 
agenst Israel’; Is 228 Cov. ‘TI sawe the Klamites 
take the quyvers to carte and to horse, and that 
the walles were bare from harnesse’; Knox on 
Ps 6 (Works, iii. 141) represents David as saying, 
‘Didest not thow anis inflame my heart with the 
zeale of thy halie name, that when all Israell wer 
so elfrayit that none durst encounter with that 
monster Goliath, yit thy Majesties spreit maid me 
so bold and vahaunt, that without harnes or 
weaponis (except my sling, staf, and stonis) I durst 
interpryes singular battell aganis him?’ And 
Tindale on 1 Jn 5% says, ‘ And as men of war they 
ever keep watch and prepare themselves unto war, 
and put on the armour of God, the which is God’s 
ae the shield of faith, the helmet of hope, and 
harness themselves with the meditation of those 
things which Christ suffered for us.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

HARNESS.—(1) For shiryan (po~ LK 2284 || 2 Ch 
183), ‘shirt of mail.? RV (Amer.) ‘armour.’ See 
BREASTPLATE. (2) For neshek (py3 2 Ch 9), arms’ 
(defensive or offensive), RV ‘armour.’ (3) For 
mwavorNla (2 Mac 15*8), ‘the complete offensive and de- 
fensive equipment of a soldier’; RV ‘full armour.’ 

Harnessed for hdmushim (oy'eq Ex 13%), RV 
farmed.’ See ARMS, ARMOUR. 

W. Ik. BARNEs. 


HAROD (c5r).—A spring (jy, not ‘well’ AV) 
beside which Gideon and his army encamped prior 
to their attack upon the Midianites (Jg 7!) It 
was here that the famous test by the mode of 
drinking took place. In v.? there is probably a 
characteristic ae upon the word 75, ‘ whosoever 
is fearful and érembling’ (195). The site of Harod 
is not quite certain, although it is extremely 
probable that it should be identified with “Ain 
Jaliid (Gilead (?); see GILEAD (MOUNT)], about 13 
miles .S.E. of Zerin (Jezreel). Robinson deseribes 
this as a el of excellent water, spreading out 
into a fine limpid pool of 40 to 50 ft. in diameter, 
which abounds in fish. A stream suflicient to turn 
a mill issues from it. “Ain Jalid was probably 
also the spring beside which Saul encamped before 
the battle of Gilboa (1 8 29'). It ‘flows out from 
under a sort of cavern in the wall of conglomerate 
rock, which here forms the base of Mt. Gilboa’ 
(Robinson). ‘Adin Jaliéd is mentioned in the days 
of the Crusades as Tubania (Will. Tyr. xxii. 26). 
Bohaeddin (Vit. Salad. p. 53) gives the name as 
‘Ain el-Jaliét (‘spring of Goliath’) This is no 
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doubt a reminiscence of a Jewish legend (Asher, 
Benj. of Tudela, ii. 429f.) that it was here that 
David slew Goliath. 

LiveRatTuRE.—Robinson, BRP? ii. 823 f.; Buhl, GAP 106; 
G. A. Smith, WGU L 307 f.; Guérin, Samartée, i. 308 f. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

HARODITE (3507).--A designation applied in 
2S 23% to two of Duvid’s heroes, Shammah and 
Elika. The second is wanting in LXX and in the 
parallel list in 1} Ch 11° In the latter passage, by 
a common scribal error (1 for 1 and 7 for n) the 
Ilarodite (i702) has been transformed into the 
Harorite (tian). So Oxf. Heb. Lex., Siegfried- 
Stade, Driver, Kittel; ef. GENEALOGY, vol. ii. 

. 182. ‘The Harodite’ was probably a native 
of ‘Ain-harod, Jg 7. See preceding article. 


HAROEH (axha ‘the seer’).—A Judahite, 1 Ch 
252) Perhaps the name should be corrected to 
Reaiah (ary). Cf. 1 Ch 4?, and see GENEALOGY, 


HARORITE.—Sce HARODITE. 


HAROSHETH of the Gentiles (o%20 nyo) was the 
dwelling place of Sisera (Jg 4°), from which he 
advanced against Barak (v.*) and to which he fled 
after his defeat (v.!%). The descriptive epithet ‘of 
the Gentiles’ is obscure ; it may have been given to 
distinguish this place from a neighbouring Js7aelite 
Harosheth. H. is generally identified (by Moore 
rather doubtfully) with ed-Harathiyeh, on the right 
bank of the lower Kishon, at a point which com- 
mands the entrance to the Great Plain from the 
Plain of Acre and the commercial roads that led 
through it. Buhl objects that Harosheth cannot 
have been near the Kishon, and that a long distance 
must have separated it from the battlefield (ef. Jg 
413-18) This objection would have much more 
force if we could be sure that the story is a unity, 
but, upon the theory of a Jabin and a Sisera narra- 
tive having been combined, the situation of ed- 
HarathiyeA suits the Harosheth, which is uniformly 
connected with Sisera as Hazor is with Jabin. See 
further, JABIN, JAEL, SISERA. 


LITERATURK.—Thomson (the first to identify with el-Iara- 
thiyeh), Land and Book?2, ji. 215 ff.; G. A. Smith, MGHL 
303 f.; Baedeker-Sovin, Pal.? 2413 But, GAP 214; SWPP vol. 
i. sh. v.; Conder, Vent-Work, i. 182; Moore, Judges, 107 f., 119, 
122. J. A. SELBIE. 


HARP.—See Music. 


HARROW.—1. In modern agriculture the harrow 
is used both for breaking stiff soil and preparing it 
for the seed, and for covering in the seed when 
sown, For the latter purpose the harrow was 
certainly not used either in Bible times or later by 
the Jews, who ploughed in the seed (the technical 
word for which was apn, see Vogelstein, Die Land- 
wirthschaft in Palastina zur Zeit der Mishnah, 
1 Theil, ‘Der Getreideban,’ 1894, p. 36) as their 
snecessors the Syrian fellahin do to this day 
(PEFSEt, 1891, p. 116, ZDPV xii. p. 29).* As to 
the use of the hee in preparing the ground for 
seed, the case is not so clear. On the one hand, 
we find in three passages of the OT unmistakable 
reference to some method, in addition to ordinary 
ploughing, for breaking up the soil preparatory to 
sowing. ‘Doth the ploughman plough continually?’ 
it ix asked, ‘doth fe continually open and break 
the clods of his ground ?’ (Is 28% RV). The last of 
these operations (ITeb. 14¥:) is usually understood 
us, and often rendered by, harrowing (eq. by 
Cheyne, Delitzsch, ete.). The same word is found 
in two other passages (Hos 10", Job 39'), where it 
certainly denotes some agricultural operation by 


* Roman writers regard harrowing after sowing as bad hus- 
bancry (see ‘ Agriculture’ in Sinith’s Dict. of Antiquities). 
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means of an implement to which an ox or other 
animal might be harnessed, as in the question, 
‘Canst thou bind the wild ox with his band in the 
furrow, or will he harrow (77W") the valleys after 
thee?’ (Job 39!° RV—the only passage where the 
verb is sv rendered in our EV). On the strength 
of these passages it has been the custom to regard 
harrowing as the operation intended, and the harrow 
as in ordinary use among the Hebrews for the pur- 
pose stated. (Sce AGRICULTURE, vol. i. p. 49%). 

On the other hand, we must reckon with the 
following facts:—(a) the harrow is an implement 
unknown to the ancient Egyptians (Wilkinson, 
Manners and Customs, etc., il Birch, 1). 395) and 
the early Greeks (Biichsenschitz, Besitz. uni 
Erwerb, ete. 304); (b) the harrow itself is not 
named either in the OT—see 2 below—or in the 
Mishna, which is so rich in the technical vocabu- 
lary of agriculture (see esp. Vogelstein’s exhaustive 
study above cited, p. 42, n. 33); (c) it is not in 
ordinary use among the Syrian suai to-day 
(ZDPV xii. 31, and ef. list of modern agricultural 
implements by Post, P#FSt, 1891, p. 130). In 
the face of these facts, the use of the harrow by 
the Hebrews must at least be left an open question. 
It is not improbable that 117 may be a technical 
term for one of the various ploughings which were 
customary, in later times at least, before the soil 
was ready to receive the seed (cf. Vogelstein, 07. 
cit. p. 36, n. 68), and may possibly correspond to our 
cross-ploughing. The Greek translators of Job, it 
may be noted, understood it of ploughing (é\cice 
gov av\axas év medly, 39"), and we know that the 
Roman authorities much preferred ploughing to 
harrowing as a means of breaking up the stiff 
surface (Pliny, Nat. Hist. XVI. ch. aie Colu- 
mella, 1. iv. 2). 

2. Throughout this discussion we have avoided 
any reference to the two passages in our IV where 
harrows are en nreey mentioned. The captive 

opulation of Rabbah ‘of the children of Ammon,’ 

Javid, we read, ‘put under saws, and under harrows 
of iron (5 sa 'y0g), and under axes of iron,’ ete. 
(28 123, and with slight variations 1 Ch 20%). By 
‘harrows of iron’ it has been usual to under- 
stand — following the LXX ev rots rpBdrous rots 
oSypots—the threshing-board or drag (pop Am 1, 
Job 417 [Eng.*}) of the husbandman, with its under 
side set with nails and sharp flints (see AGRICUL- 
TURE, vol. i. p. 50”). It is extremely doubtful, 
however, if this cruelty can be laid to David’s 
charge. Almost all modern scholars are in favour 
of a rendering resembling that sugeested in the 
margin of our RV. In this case the word rendered 
‘harrows,’ which etyimologically denotes a sharp 
instrument, may be the ‘pick,’ and the whole would 
read: She put them (to forced labour) with saws, 
and with picks, and axes of iron, and made them 
labour (reading 13ya for v3y7) at the brick-monld.’ 
(See Driver, Zext of Sam. 226 ff. ; Condamin, Lev. 
Bibl., April 1898, p. 253 {f.). 

A. R.S. KEnNEbyY. 

HARSHA (x¥90).—Eponym of a fainily of Nethi- 
nim (Ezr 2°?, Neh 74), called in 1 Es 5°? Charea. 
See GENEALOGY, 


HARSITH (monn Weré, morn Kethibh).—The name 
of a gate in Jerusalem (Jer 19° RV). RVm has 
‘the gate of potsherds, te. where they were 
thrown out (Oxf. Leb. Lex.). AV deriving the 
word froim ow ‘sun,’ has ‘the east gate,’ AVm 
‘the sun gate.” LXX has B Gapcels, N°" Xapold, 
AQ Xapoelf. This gate led into the Valley of 
Hinnom. See JERUSALEM. 


HART (ox ’ayydl, fades, cervus).—-The Arab. 
tyyal undoubtedly refers to the same animal. It 
is probably Cervus Dama, L., the true fallow deer, 
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but not that of AV Dt 14°, 1 K 4*, which is a mistr® 
of yahmir, and should read roebuck. The fallow 
deer is found in Amanus, and is said by Tristram 
to exist also in the wooded region N.W. of Tabor, 
and by the Litany River. The Pree writer has 
not, however, been able to verity this statement. 
Hasselquist met with it on Mt. Tabor. It may 
have become extinct there only in recent times. 
It seems clear from the fact that it appeared daily 
upon Solomon’s table (1 K 43), and from the freq. 
aReCHS to it in OT, that it was once abundant 
in Pal. and Syria. It is expressly mentioned as 
allowed for food (Dt 12! 22 1524 145). Its power 
of leaping is noted (Is 35), esp. that of its fawn 
(Ca 2% 17 814), Its weakness when hungry is spoken 
of (La 1°), as also its longing for water (Ps 42!). 
The former passage certainly, and the latter prob., 
alludes to the chase. 

The Hind (abvx ’ayy4ldh) is also freq, mentioned. 
Naphtali is compared to a ‘hind let loose’ (Gn 
49°! where, however, the text ee to be cor- 
rupt, sce Ball’s note in Haupt’s 07’). Her calving 
is alluded to (Job 39!, Ps 29%), and she is spoken of 
as deserting her young for lack of pasture (Jer 14°), 
She is SH aOten (25 225 Ps 185, Hab 3). ‘The 
tune Hind of the Morning (marg. title Ps 22 for 
Aijeleth hash-Shahar) may illustrate the | 
habits of the deer tribe in search of water and food. 
The writer has often seen gazelles, at break of day, 
feeding in the desert, G. KE. Post. 


HARUM (077, but the vocalization is doubtful). 
—A Judahite, 1 Ch 4°, See GENEALOGY. 


HARUMAPH (210, ‘Epwudd, ‘Epwudd B, Noh 3°). 
—Jedaiah, the son of H., assisted in repairing the 
walls of Jerus. under Nehemiah. 

HARUPHITE.—1 Ch 12°. See HARIPH. 

HARUZ (p79, Feb ane ‘keen’ or ‘diligent’ ; 
‘Apo’s BA Luc.) —Father of Meshiullemeth, mother 
of Amon king of Judah (2 K 21"). 


HARYEST.—Sce AGRICULTURE and VINTAGE. 


HASADIAH (a on ‘J” is kind’).—A son of 
Zerubbabel, 1 Ch 3”. The Gr. form Asadias 
occurs in Bar 1}. See GENEALOGY. 


HASHABIAH (7;2¥73).—1. 2. Two Levites of the 
sons of Merari, 1 Ch 68 9", Neh 11. 8, One of 
the sons of Jeduthun, 1 Ch 25% 4, A Hebronite, 
1 Ch 26°. § The ‘ruler’ of the Levites, I Ch 
27'7, 6. A chief of the Levites in the time of 
Josiah, 2 Ch 35", called in 1 Es 1° Sabias. 7. Ono 
of the Levites who were induced to return under 
IKizra, Ezr 8, called in 1 Es 8* Asebias. 8. One 
of the twelve priests entrusted with the holy 
vessels, Ezr 8%, called in 1 Es 8% Assamias. 9. 
The ‘ruler of half the district of Keilah,’ who 
helped to repair the wall, Neh 3’, and sealed 
the covenant, Neh 10" 127% 7% 10, A Levite, 
Neh 11%, 44. A priest, Neh 12%. In all pro- 
bability these eleven are not all distinct, but 
we have not sufficient data to enable us to 
effect the necessary reduction of the list. See 
GENEALOGY. 


HASHABNAH (a:3¥0 for a:3yn?).—One of those 
who sealed the covenant (Neh 10° [Heb.*4}). 


HASHABNEIAH (73329 for maya?).—1. Father 
of a builder of the wall (Neh 3). 2. A Levite, 
Neh 9°= Hashabiah of Ezr 8 24, Neh 10% 1122 124, 
See GENEALOWY. 


HASHBADDANAH (;23y0). — One of the men, 
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robably Levites, who stood on the left hand of 
izra at the reading of the law (Neh 8‘). Ini Ka 
9* Nabarias. 


HASHEM.~—See GIZONITE, JASHEN. 
HASHMANNIM.—See PSALMs. 


HASHMON AH (2)279).—A station in the journey- 
ings of the Israclites, mentioned only Nu 33: ®, 
The LXX reading (Ned\pwvrd, ‘Acehuwrd, Al") appears 
to confuse this station with the Zalmonah of v.4. 


HASHUBAH (azn ‘consideration’).—A son of 
Zerubbabel, 1 Ch 3°. See GENEALOGY. 


HASHUM (o¥n).—1,. The eponym of a analy of 
returning exiles (Ezr 2 10%, Neh 77? 1038), called 
in 1 Es 9% Asom. 2. One of those who stood on 
Ezra’s left hand at the reading of the law (Neh 
8‘), In 1 Es 9* Lothasubus. See GENEALOGY. 


HASID AZ ANS (oon from Von § pious,’ in the sense 
of active love to God [Cheyne, Ps. 378], or because 
piety is supposed to be implied by kindness [Ozf. 
Heb. Lex. s.v.]; grecized into ‘Actéaio) occurs in 
three passages in tire Apocr. 1 Mac 2" (A) speaks 
of » company ‘Aodalwy (some important Mss 
read ‘lovdalwy), and deseribes them as devoted 
to the law. 1 Mac 7’*?% associates them with 
‘a company of scribes,’ who were satisfied that 
Alcimus should be high priest because of his 
Aaronic descent. 2 Mac 14° confounds them with 
the Hasmonmans (which see), whom, however, they 
did not always support (see 1 Mac 7%), But, 
though not mentioned elsewhere by name, their 
belicfs and practice are shown in such passages as 
1 Mac 1% 2, 2 Mac 6'8% 710-12) Jth 12?; Jos. Ant. 
XIV. iv. 3. They were not a political but a religious 
per , composing the inner circle of the strictest 
egalists, and indisposed to interfere in civil govern: 
ment except in defence of Mosaism. They were 
not the progenitors of the Essenes, from whom 
they differed on the erucial question of sacrifice, 
but of the Pharisees, with whose rise their name 
as that of a party disappears (Wellhausen, Phar. 
und Sadd, 761%.; less correctly, Hamburger, 
iE ii, 182-137, 1038-1059). ‘The name occurs in 
OT frequently, but it is not yet proved that it is 
used in a technical sense, even in Ps 116% 149% ®, 
In later Jewish literature the word denotes a rigid 
observer of the law (Berachoth v. 1; Chagiquh 
11. 73 Sotah ili. 4; Adboth it. 10: Niddah Via); 
but it was not until more recent times that its use 
strictly as the name of a spccial sect, rather than 
as descriptive of the habits of the extreme members 
of a larger party, was revived. R. W. Muss. 


HASMONZEAN, the family name of the Macca- 
bees. It occurs in Jos. Pato claimed (Ant. XVI. 
vii. 1) alliance with the family], under the forms of 
"Acauwvato and Agoapwvaio, and isderived from the 
name of an ancestor 'Acapwvaios, who is represented 
as the great-grandfather of Mattathias (ib. x11. 
vi. 1). In the Talm. the family appears as ‘32 
*xloyn (AMiddoth, i. 6), and as ‘nn'3 (Sabb. 21°; also 
Targ. Jonathan to 18 2'). The original ancestor 
evn is not otherwise known; but his name is con- 
nected with jiovg ‘fruitfulness’ by Fiierst, with 
opn in the sense of ‘to temper steel’ by Herzfeld, 
and with oyyn ‘opulent’ (Ps 688 (Eng. J) by 
Ewald and others. The last suggestion is most 

robable, but is not unlikely to give way before 
Vellhausen’s conjecture (Pharister ete. 94) that 
Tod Zupewy Of 1 Mac 2! is a misrendering of }?¥'n 13. 
That would explain the apparent absence of allusion 
to Hashmon in 1 Mac, and make him the grand- 
father of Mattathias. The exploits of Judas caused 
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the family to be afterwards generally known as 
the Maccabees; but this designation does not once 
occur in old Heb. literature. Hasinonwan or 
Hasmuniwan is found in its stead, and can hardly 
have been entirely excluded from the Heb. or 
Aram. original of 1 Mac. R. W. Moss. 


HASRAH.—Sce HARHAS. 
HASSENAAH (x302).—The sons of H. built the 


fish-vate (Neh 3°), Their name, which is prob. the 
same as HASSENUAH (wh. see), seems to be derived 
from some place Senach (ef. Ezr 25, Neh 7°, and 
Berth.-Ryssel, acd loe.). 


HASSENUAH (axi92).—A family name found in 
two different connexions in the two lists of Ben- 
jamite inhabitants of Jerus., 1 Ch 97, Neh 11’. 


HASSHUB (xn ‘considerate’).—1. 2. Two 
builders of the wall, Neh 3-3, 3. One of those 
who signed the covenant, Neh 10” (Heb.*]. 4, 
A Levite of the sons of Merari, 1 Ch 9", Neh 1125, 


HASTE.—The verb ‘ to haste’ is used transitively 
in Ex 5 And the taskmasters hasted them, say- 
ing, Fulfil your works’ (RV ‘ were urgent’); Is 16° 
‘And in mercy shall the throne he established ; 
and he shall sit upon it in truth in the tabernacle 
of David, judging, and seeking judgment, and 
hasting righteousness ’ (RV ¢ see to do righteous- 
ness’); 1 Es 17 ‘the Lord is with ine hasting me 
forward’ ; and 2 Mae 97 ‘ commanding to haste the 
journey.’ So in Wye., as Pr 13! ‘Substaunce 
iastid shal be lassid (=lessened]’; and in Shaks., 
as f Henry LV. Wt. i. 148, ‘Tl haste the writer’ ; 
and Jéumeo, IV. i, 11-- 

‘Now, sir, her father counts it dangerous, 
That she doth give her sorrow so much sway, 


And in his wisdom hastes our marriage, 
To stop the inundation of her tears.’ 


The intrans. sense is more common,as 1S 20% ‘And 
Jonathan cried after the lad, Make speed, haste, 
stay not.’ Cf. Is 268 Cov. ‘My soule lusteth after 
the all the night longe, and my mynde haisteth 
frely to the.’ And the reflexive use is not infre- 
quent, as Gn 19% ‘ Haste thee, escape thither.’ 

y HASTINGS, 

HASUPHA (xpeq Ezr 2, xnvq Neh 7“, where 
AV inaccurately gives Hashupha).—The head of a 
ony of Nethinim who returned with Zerub., 
called in 1 Es 5° Asipha. See GENEALOGY. 


HAT.—Hats are inentioned once in AV, but it is 
quite certain that this is a mistranslation. When 
Shadrach, Meshech, and Abed-nego were about to 
be cast into the fiery furnace, they were ‘ bound in 
their coats, their hosen, and their hats’ (RV ‘ their 
hosen, their tunics, and their mantles’). ‘The Arain. 
is }ianpa79, from which comes the denom. vb. $379 
(Pual ptcp. 99729), which coupled with Syn is used 
of David in 1Ch 15” as ‘clothed with a robe of 
fine linen.’ The RV ‘mantle’ in Dn 3” is prob- 
ably as nearly accurate a tr® of x29 as one could 
suggest, although Marti favours the meaning ‘cap’ 
=Assyr. karballattu, a word which, however, 
Zehnpfund (Beitrage 2. Assyriologie, ii. 535) con- 
tends itself means ‘ Kriegs(?]-mantel,’ ‘ war-cloak.’ 
See Oxf. Heb. Lec. s. (Sara). J. A. SELBIE. 


HATHACH (407, 'Axpadatos, Est 4&69%10 AY 
Hatach).—A eunuch appointed by the king to 
attend on queen Esther. By his means Esther 
learnt from Mordecai the details of Haman’s plot 
against the Jews, 


HATHATH (nq ‘terror’).—A son of Othniel, 
1Ch 4%, See GENEALOGY. 


HATRED 


HATIPHA (xen). --Eponym of a family of 
Nethinim (Ezr 25, Neh 7°), called in 1 Es 532 
Atipha. See GENEALOGY. 


HATITA (xpwn, cf, Aram, seq ‘to dig’).— 
ope) m of a guild of porters (Kzr 2%, Neh 7®), 
called in 1 Es 5%3 Ateta. 


HATRED.-—The actual word ‘hatred’ is seldom 
found in the Bible. In the OT it represents tlirce 
different words, two of which (37°% and apse 
occurring four times) mean more precisely ‘enmity’ 
(as of one nation towards another), and are so 
rendered by RV (zk 25! 355, Hos 978), while the 
other (ax3y which occurs thirteen times) denotes 
the opposite of love (with which it is stots 
contrasted, Ps 109°, Pr 10!2 157, ef. Ps 97!). In all 
the cases in which they occur, the words have a 
personal significance, and express human feelings — 
the absence of sympathy and love and kindly senti- 
ments, or the state of active ill-will, on the part 
of men towards men. In NT the word is found 
once only (&x0pa:, lit. ‘enmities,’ so RV) in one of 
the lists of vices given by St. Paul (Gal 5”), 

The verbs, however, which have the meaning 
‘hate’ are frequent both in OT and NT in various 
connexions, In OT jpy ‘ oppose,’ corresponding to 
‘enmity,’ oceurs five times (in three of wh. instances 
RV renders ‘ persecute,’ Gn 49°, Job 16°, Ps 55%), 
always of personal animosity against a person. 
Far more frequent is Xjy, of which the Eng. ‘hate’ 
is the closest equivalent. It may be said to be 
used both in a good sense and in a bad sense, when 
the feeling denoted is praiseworthy and when it is 
not. It occurs about 125 times, and in three cases 
out of four it isused in a bad sense. In about half 
the full number of instances the objects of hatred 
are persons, men or women ; twelve times it is God 
himself who is ‘hated’ (e.g. Ex 20° || Dt 5°); only 
some ten times when the word is used in a bad 
sense is the object not a person but a principle 
(e.g. Job 34", bs 50", Pr 12% %), OF the com- 
paratively few cases in which the word is used in 
a good sense the allusion isin half the number to 
the divine hatred of evil and sin, God being repre- 
sented as personally hating evil persons or things, 
either directly or through his chosen spokesman 
(Dt 123! 16, Ps 59115, Pr 6), Is 14 G18, Jer 128 448, 
Am 5?) 68, Hos 918, Zee 8'7, Mal 18 2!%), In the 
remaining cases it is used of men’s dislike of and 
aversion from things (e.g. Ex 18%, Ps 457 119!°') or 
yersons (Ps 26° 31%) which have an evil character. 

n a few passages in the later books of the OT 
there is a special usage sililar to that which is 
found in some cases in the NT (e.g. Lk 14%, Mt 
6*) to express as forcibly as possible aversion 
from or disregard of the interests or claims of one 
thing relatively to those of another (Pr 13% 29%, 
Ec 2! 7 18), 

In NT the reference (the Gr. is picéw) is in a 
large majority of instances (two-thirds of the 
whole) to TaMlieious and unjustifiable feelings on 
the part of the wicked towards persons who have 
not deserved evil. In half the remaining instances 
the word is used of aright feeling of aversion from 
that which is evil (Ro 7%, He 1°, Jude %, Rov 2% 4, 
17%); in the others the expression is somewhat 
hyperbolical, the context denoting relative pre- 
ference of one thingy over another (Mt 6*4 || Lk 16), 
Lk 14”, Jn 3% 12%, Eph 5”). 

These passages pakeh together reveal a clear 
difference in ethical standpoint between OT and 
NT, such indeed as is suggested by the saying of 
Jesus, ‘Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. 
But T say unto you, Love your enemies...’ 
(Mt 5%), The ‘imprecatory’ pee show plainly 
that there was under the old covenant no sense 
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of incongruity in appealing to God for aid in 
carrying out the hercest hatred, in executing 
vengeance on an enemy. ‘There are cases, no 
doubt, where the psalmist rises above mere per- 
sonal animosity, and has in view the enemies of 
Israel and therefore of Israel’s God; but the 
standard is not always at the height it reaches 
in the cry, ‘Do not L hate them, O Lord, that hate 
thee?’ (Ps 1397!), and ‘There is no peace, saith my 
God, to the wicked’ (Is 57#). See perc 

The teaching of Christ leaves hatred of evil 
alone admissible. St. Jolin’s strony assertion, 
“Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer’ 
(1 Jn 3”), is a truc comment on the spirit of 
Christian ethics. The dominant principle of 
brotherly love, the brotherhood of mankind, is 
to control all the relations of life. very thought 
of self, every personal consideration, all sense of 
personal injury, must be eliminated. ‘Love your 
enemies... and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you,’ excludes the possibility of personal 
hatred ; sin ust never be resented as a personal 
wrong, with a personal feeling against the offender. 
To bear malice, to wish for evil towards a fellow- 
creature, to close our syinpathies ayainst him,— 
this in the teaching of Christ (and the interpreta- 
tion of St. John) isto be guilty of spiritual murder. 
The real sin is the inward disposition, the wish, 
the purpose of evil; the act is only the outward 
show of it (cf. Mt 15'- 17-20 1978), On the other 
hand, hatred of sin and evil in all its forms—evil, 
because it is evil and opposed to the purpose of 
God —is a necessary corollary of all the great 
principles of the Gospel of Love. 

J. F. BETHUNE-BAKER. 

HATTIL (en, ef. Arab. Aatila ‘to be quivering’). 
—Eponyim of a family of ‘the children of Solomon's 
servants’ (Iizr 2°’, Neh 75%), ealled in 1 Is 5% 
Agia. See GENEALOGY. 


HATTUSH (essn).--1. A priestly family, which 
appa among those ‘that went up with Zerub- 
babel,’ Neh 127; and at the signing of the covenant, 
Neh 104 (Hleb.5}. 2. A descendant of David, who 
returned with Ezra from Babylon, Ezr 8? (read with 
1 is 8” ‘of the sons of David, Hattush the son of 
Shecaniah’); see also 1 Ch 3” (but if we accept the 
LXX reading here, a younger Hattush must be 
meant). 3. A builder at the wall of Jerns., Neh 
3 See GENEALOGY. HW. A. WHITE. 


HAUNT.--To haunt is in older English simply 
to frequent, to make one’s stay, be familiar with, 
and conveys no reproach. Thus Jn 3% ‘Tind. 
‘After these thinges cam Jesus and his disciples 
into the Jewes londe, and ther he haunted with 
them and baptised’ (dérpife, AV ‘tarried’); 1154 
Tind. ‘Jesus therfore... went his waye... 
into a cite called Ephraim, and there haunted with 
his disciples’ (d¢érpife, AV ‘ continued’); Ruther- 
ford, Letters (No. 1), ‘I trust you will acquaint her 
with good company, and be diligent to know with 
Whom she loveth to haunt.’ So in AV, 15 30% *to 
all the places where David himself and his men 
were wont to haunt’ (oy "APA We) ; zk 26" ‘the 
renowned city, which wast strong in the sea, she 
and her inhabitants, which cause their terror to 
be on all that haunt it !? (mayindo5, RVm ‘on all 
that inhabited her’); and the subst. in 1S 232 
‘Go, [ pray you, prepare yet, and know and see 
his place where his haunt is’ (197), lit. ‘his foot’ as 
AVm and KVm). J. HASTINGS. 


HAURAN (Avdpdvos, 2 Mac 4), described as a 
man ‘far gone in years and no less also in mad- 
ness,’ At the head of a large body of armed 
men he endeavoured to suppress a tumult in 
Jerusalem provoked by the continued sacrileges 


of Lysimachns, brother of the apostate high priest 
Menelaus. Some MSS and the Vulg. support the 
reading Tyrannus, but the more familiar name is 
less likely to have been altered by copyists. 

H. A. WHITE. 

HAURAN (j»7; for various conjectures as to 
meaning, see Oxf. Heb. Lex.; Avpaviris; Arab. 
lam, or in common speech el-Laurdn.—This 
was the name given, with varying definition of 
boundaries, to a tract of land E. of the Jordan, N. 
of Gilead, extending E. to the desert. In Ezk 
47'6-18 the Jordan is made the border-line between 
Haurfin, Damascus, and Gilead on the one hand, 
and the Land of Israel on the other. Haurén is 
there the whole district between Damascus and 
Gilead, from the lip of the Jordan Valley ecast- 
ward. This practically corresponds with the 
province under the Turkish governor of Haurdin 
to-day, whose seat is in el-Merkez, and whose 
jurisdiction includes Jeddr, Jaulin, and part of 
the hill-country south of the Jarmuk, as well as 
the region now specially called Hauran. 

A series of beautiful cone-like Jills, extinet vol- 
canoes all, rans southward from the roots of Gt. 
Hermon, through Jedfr and JaulAn., Almost 
paralle! with these, along the edge of the desert 
eastward, stands the preat basaltic dyke, known 
at different times as Mons Asaldamus, Jebel 
Haurdn, and Jebel ed-Druze. Between these two 
ranges lies a vast hollow, about 45 miles in breadth. 
In length, from Jebel el-Aswad in the N. to the 
bank of the Jarmuk in the 5., it is nearly 50 miles ; 
while away to the S.K. it runs out into the open 
desert. If we derive the name froin Acer, a 
‘hollow,’ with the place-ending dm, it may very 
well have applied to this gigantic vale. 

The natives now say that Haurfin consists of three 
parts, viz. en-Nukrah, el-Lejf, and el-Jebel. These 
are clearly defined distriets. (41) En-Nukrah, ‘the 
cavity,’ hes between the range of ez-Zumleh on 
the S.W., the slopes of Jaulan to westward, the 
voleanic fields of aELea on the N., and Jebel ed- 
Druze on the I. The wide reaches forming the 
floor of the hollow are rich, and fairly cultivated. 
This is the great grain-crowing tract EK. of Jordan. 
The elevation of the plain is from 1500 to 2000 ft. 
above sea-level. (2) Ei-leja may be roughly de- 
scribed as a trianvle, abont 24 miles in Jength, 
with a base line of about 20 miles in the S., the 
apex being at Burak in the N. It is composed 
entirely of cooled Java, which is thrown about in 
the most grotesque and fantastic forms. The 
general Se is dark, stern, forbidding. Soil is 
scanty, and but indifferently tilled. There are a 
few springs, but for the most pant the inhabitants 
depend upon rain water, collected in cisterns or 
natural cavities in the rock. Great tracts to the 
N.E., owing to lack of water, are left absolutely 
tenantless during the summer months. The 
borders, where the lava waves drop to meet the 
emerald of the surrounding plain, are so distinctly 
marked that many have supposed this must be the 
hebel’Argob—‘the measured lot of Argob’ of Dt 
3t 1818) 1K 48 (but see ARGoB). The handful of 
peasants in the western parts are completely at the 
mercy of the Arabs of el-Lej&’, of whom a local 
vroverb asserts that ‘greater rascals do not exist.’ 

he Druzes hold the district to the S.E. ‘The name 
el-Lej@’, ‘the asylum,’ or ‘ refuge,’ signifies the use 
to which the place is often put. The present writer 
has met, in the heart of el-Lejé, men who had 
been charged with various offences in Mt. Lebanon 
and elsewhere, who, as soon as they passed the 
rocky pemyact: round the borders, felt perfectly 
safe from the oflicers of the law. (3) El-Jebel is, 


of course, the great range which bounds the east- 
ward view, of which el-Kuleib, 5730 ft. high, and 
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Salehad, with its mighty fortress crowning the 
southern heights, are the most outstanding features. 
The range effectually guards the fertile reaches to 
westward against the encroachment of the desert 
sands. The mountain is referred to in the Mishna 
as ‘Mount Haurfn,’ one of the stations whence 
flashed the fire-signals announcing the advent of 
the new year (Rosh hash-Shanah, ii. 4). The name 
Jebel Haurfin is now interchangeable with Jebel 
ed-Dinze. After the terrible massacres of 1860, 
many Druze families moved castward, occupied 
the S.F. district of el-Lej4’, and became masters 
of the greater part of the mountain. The in- 
accessible nature of the country gives them a great 
advantage over any attacking force. Until recent 
ears their submission to the Turkish Government 
1as been hardly more than nominal. With the 
exception of the clumps of trees around Sheikh 
Sani the reputed home of Job, and el-Merkez, 
the plain is treeless. In el-Lej4, here and there, 
are u few stunted shrubs. The mountain is well 
wouded, and fruitful vineyards cling to many of 
the slopes. 

Materials for the history of Haurfin are very 
scanty, and do not go beyond the Ist cent. B.C. 
Towards the end of his reign Alexander Jannieus 
brought the western part of Haurfn under his 
dominion ; but eastward, Aretas the Arabian, or 
rather Nabatwan, held sway. ‘The Nabatawans 
were driven southward by the Romans B.c. 64, but 
continued to hold Bozrah and Salchad, Herod the 
Great, sneceeding to the government, did much to 
held in cheek the lawless bands who infested the 

rovinee, and indulged his taste for temple build- 
ing. The oldest Greek inscription in these parts 
was found ina ruined temple at Sia, near hana- 
wat, on the pedestal of a statne erected to him 
during his lifetime. Under his son Philip a period 
of waeat prosperity seems to have been enjoyed. 
On Philip’s death after an interval of 3 years, 
Herod Ayrippa received the province from Caligula. 
In an inscription found at Kanawaét, he speaks of 
the inhabitants ‘dwelling in caves like wild beasts’ 
(Waddington, 2329a). Agrippa died in A.n. 44, 
and for 9 years the province was administered by 
the Romans. Then Clandius gave it to Agrippa 
H., who died A.D. 100, when the region was fall 
associated with the Roman province of Syria. In 
A.D. 106 the Nabatwans were at last reduced, and 
the province of Arabia constituted. ‘The capital 
of the new province was Bozrah, which city 13 so 
closely identified with Haurin that an ancient 
proverb says, ‘the prosperity of Bozrah is the 
prosperity of Haurfn.’ 

Under the Romans civilization advanced, and, 
as evidenced by the remains of churches and in- 
scriptions, Christianity made rapid progress. In 
A.D. 6382 the Moslem hordes froin Arabia burst 
over the province like a tornado, and the blight 
awiftly fell which lies heavy on the Iand to-day. 
The latest notice of a Christian building is an 
inscription found by the present writer at el-Kufr, 
which records the foundation of a church in A.D. 
720 (see PEF St, July 1895, Inserip. No. 150). Of 
the cities whose dark ruins are so numerous 
throughout the region, none can be said with 
certainty to date beyond the Rotman period ; 
although several, such as Kanawft and Bozrah, 
evidently occupy ancient sites. Many houses, 
huilt entirely—both walls and roof—of basalt, the 
ney doors and window shutters of the same 
durable material, still easily swinging on their 
stone hinges, stand to-day almost as complete as 
when, centuries ago, their last tenants departed. 
The underground dwellings for which the district 
is noted doubtless belong to a much more remote 
antiquity. The crumbhng villages that dot the 
plain and stud the mountain slopes are nearly all 


built of materials taken froin neighbouring ruins. 
They have yielded a tine harvest of inscriptions, 
relating chiefly to the earlier centuries of our era. 
The rude builders, ignorant of the value attaching 
to these remains, have destroyed much. Thus it 
comes that ‘written stones,’ carved capitals, and 
bits of sculpture, memorials of a great and splendid 
past, may now so often be found amid surround- 
ings of squalor and decay. 


LITERATURE. — Wetzstein, Reisebericht tiber den Haurdin 
(1860); Delitzsch, Hiob2 697 ff.; Baedeker-Socin, Pal. 105 ff. ; 
Schumacher, Across the Jordan; G. A. Smith, HGHD 652f., 
609 ff. ; Buhl, GAs? (Index); Schurer, HJ/? (Index, a. ‘ Auran- 
itis’). W. EWING. 


HAYE.—Although ‘have,’ both as auxiliary and 
as finite verb, is used in many archaic expressions 
in AV, its meaning is nearly always obvious, and 
its obsolete uses are few. The foll. examples may 
be given :— 

1. 'To have, as a finite verb, is to possess, as 
Lk 8” ‘there met him out of the city a certain 
man, which had devils long time’ (és efye, edi. 
yw); 2 Co 19 ‘But we had the sentence of death 
in ourselves’ (€ox7xayev, RV ‘yea, we ourselves 
have had the answer of death within ourselves’). 

2. Have, followed by some subst., has the force of 
the verb corresponding to the subst., as ‘have 
indignation,’ Mt 26°, Mk 144 (cf. Lk 15 Rheum. 
‘But he had indignation and would not go 
in’); ‘have compassion,’ Lk 15”, He 10%; ‘have 
understanding,’ Lk 15; ‘have regard,’ Ac 8; 
‘have knowledge,’ Ac 178; Shave rejoicing,’ Gal 
64; ‘have trial,’ He 11°58 Cf. Ac 20? Rhem. ‘he 
had councel to returne through Macedonia.’ 

3. Have is sometimes equivalent to ‘hold,’ as 
Ja 2' “My brethren, have not the faith of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory, with respect 
of persons’ (un evere, RV ‘hold not’); Ac 25% 
: vhereiars T have brought him forth before you 
... that, after examination had, 1 might have 
somewhat to write’ (79s dvaxploews yevoudvns), So 
‘have in abomination,’ Lv 11, 18S 13%; ‘have in 
derision,’ Ps 1]9°, zk 2352, 1 Es 19, Wis538; ‘have 
in honour,’ 28S 6%; ‘have in remembrance,’ Ac 
103! ; ‘have in reputation,’ Ac 5§@; ‘have in rever- 
ence,’ Ps 897, Cf. He 134 Tind. ‘Let wedlocke be 
had in pryce in all poyntes’; North’s Plutarch, p. 
876, ‘(Cicero] scorned and disdained all Pompeys 
Pichsusiiens and counsels, the which indeed made 
tim to be had in iealousie and suspition’; Ridley, 
Brefe Declaration (Moule’s ed. p. 163), ‘ Kor all 
the churehe of Christ bothe iatlie and ever hathe 
hadde hym [(Augustine] for a man of most singular 
Pern: witte, and diligence,’ 

4. Have has sometimes the meaning of ‘carry’ 
or ‘take,’ as 2 Ch 35° And the king said to his 
servants, [ave me away ; for [ am sore wounded ’ 
(Cnvaya); 2K 11, 2 Ch 234 § Have her forth with- 
out the ranges’ (ApN ayia); 2S 139 ‘Have out all 
men from me’ (Nya) Cf. Is 538‘ He shal be had 
awaye, his cause not herde, and without eny judg- 
ment’; Jn 2'6 Tind. ‘Have these thinges hence, 
and make not my fathers housse an housse of 
marchaundyse.” So Knox, Hist. 151, ‘who being 
slain, was had to the Queen’s presence’; Adams, 
Works, i. 65, ‘ Herefore they bequeath so great sums 
for masses and dirges and trentals to be sung or 
suid for them after they are dead, that their souls 
may at the last be had to heaven, though first for 
a while they be reezed in purgatory.’ 

5. Such phrases may be noticed as, ‘Have in 
one’s heart to,’ 1 Ch 28? (ef. Ph 17 ‘f have you 
in my heart’); ‘I would have you without careful- 
ness, 1 Co 792; ‘I would not have you ignorant,’ 
2Co 18; ‘Who will have all men to be saved,’ 
1 Ti 2 (8s 6€\e, RV ‘Who willeth that all men 
should be saved’). Cf. Jn 21% Tind, ‘Yf L will 
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have him to tary tyll I come, what is that to 
the ?’ 

6. As a grammatical point observe ‘had’ not 
only for ‘would have’ (as Gn 43, Lk 247), but 
for ‘would’ alone, Ps 84° ‘I had rather be a door- 
keeper in the house of my God, than to dwell in 
the tents of wickedness.’ The Revisers have been 
taken to task (Moon, Revisers’ English, p. 135; 
Eccles. English, p. 190) for accepting this con- 
struction from AV. No doubt of would rather’ 
is more grammatical, but ‘I had rather’ has the 
best authority and is still in use. Cf. T. Fuller, 
Holy State, ii. 18, p. 109, ‘Some men had as lieve 
be schoolboyes as Schoolmasters, to be tyed to 
the school as Cooper’s Dictionary and Scapula’s 
Lexicon are chained to the desk therein.’ Again, 
such a form as we find in He 11% ‘They might 
have had opportunity to have returned’ is now 
reckoned ungrammatical, It is common in Shaks., 
as Hamlct, Vv. 1. 268— 

‘T hoped thon shouldst have been my Hamlet's wife ; 
I thouyht thy bride-bed to have deck'd, sweet maid.’ 
So Merry Wives, tv. v. 41— 
‘{ had other things to have spoken with her.’ 


See Abbott, Shakes. Gram. § 360. WV has the 
modern form, ‘they would have had opportunity 
to return.’ J. HASTINGS. 


HAVEN. —1. "{n, properly ‘coast,’ ‘strand,’ from 
[npo| ‘enclose,’ ‘surround.’ This word is rendered 
‘haven’ by AV and RV in Gn 498%, and by RV in 
Je 517 (AV ‘shore’). Its only other occurrences 
are Dt 1? [AV ‘(sea)side,’ RV ‘(sea)shore’J, Jos 9} 
{AV ‘coasts (of the sea’), RV ‘shore (of the sea’)}, 
Jer 477, Ezk 25'°[AV and RV ‘(sea)shore’). 2. tn 
Psa 107” (only), 3. Acuryv, Ac 27% 12, 

Havens are seldom mentioned in the Bible, prob- 
ably for the reason that Palestine proper scarcely 
possesses any harbours, and the eeire lites were 
not a maritime nation. The harbours in OT 
times on the Mediterranean coast were in posses- 
sion of the Phaenicians and the Vhilistines (see 
GREAT SEA); and as regards that of Ezion-geber, 
at the head of the Gulf of ‘Akabah (or Atlanitic 
Gulf), it was only for a short period in possession 
of the kings of Israel, notably in the reign of 
Solomon (1 K 9°5), The earHest mention of the 
word ‘haven’ (Gn 49'5) is in connexion with the 
blessings pronounced by Jacob on the future 
tribes, where it is said of Zebulun that he ‘should 
dwell at the haven of the sea, and that he should 
be for an haven of ships, and his border (should 
reach) unto Zidon.’ It is doubtful if, in the dis- 
tribution of the Promised Land, the tribe of 
Zebulun actually touched the coast, though it 
reached as far west as Mount Carmel. From the 
port of Accho (Acre) the tribe was debarred by 
the predominating power of the Phavnician Sidon- 
ians, who in the time of the Judges ‘ oppressed 
Israel’ (Jg 10"); but it is a fair supposition that 
the terms of Jacob's Blessing point to the im- 
portance of the Bay of Acre as the future ‘ Key 
of Syria,’* and express the desire that it should 
come into the possession of Zebulun. 

Next in importance and sequence of time to 
Sidon was the seaport of Tyre, situated about 20 
miles 8S. of Sidon, and, like it, having a double 
harbour to the N. and 8. of the promontory, which 
jutted ont from the coast aa terminated in a 
ridge of corajline rock. It was one of several islets 
lying at some distance from the shore. Only the 
events connected with the biblical history of Tyre 
and Sidon can here be referred to.t In the time 


Forres phat Hist. Phoen, 83, 407; Conder, Tent-Work tn 
‘al. 96. 

t For charte of Tyre and Sidon, see Rawlinson, Phoenicia, 
pp. 66, 71. 
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of Solomon, Tyre had reached a high state of 
eminence under Hiram, who rendered assistance 
to Solomon in the building of the temple (1 K 5) 
and in supplying sailors for the fleet built at Ezion- 
yeber, which traded to Ophir for gold (I K 9%), 
(See Rep SEA). In NT history these cities are 
memorable for the visit of our Lord to their neich- 
bourhood (Mt 157), and the miracle of healing in 
the case of the daughter of the Syrophenician 
woman (Mk 7°). But the glories of T'yre and 
Sidon have long since departed. In the height 
of their prosperity these Phoenician cities were 
centres of cruelty, licentiousness, and idolatry, 
which sealed their doom. When Alexander cap- 
tured Tyre, the population of the city appears to 
have been about 40,000 souls; it is now a miser- 
able fishing village with about a tenth of that 
number of inhabitants. The prophecies of Ezekiel 
have been literally fulfilled in the present state of 
these once flourishing cities (Ezk 26!? 27%). 

The Fair Havens (wh. see) are of interest in 
connexion with the voyage of St. Paul to Italy 
(Ac 27), and their position has been clearly deter- 
mined; the name being preserved in the present 
Kaloi Limenes.* They consist of two contiguous 
roadsteads on the 8. side of the island of Crete 
(Kandia), about 5m. E. of mae Matala (‘Theodia), 
and not far from the city of Lasea, of which they 
were the ports. In this position ships were secure 
against winds from the N.E., such as ‘ Euraquilo,’ 
which burst upon the ship carrying the apostle ata 
later period of his voyage after leaving the isJand.t 

EK. Wuuu. 

HAVILAH ()»n, Evecddr, Evecdd, Wevila).—A son 
of Cush according to Gn 107, 1 Ch DP, of Joktan 
according to Gn 10%, 1 Ch 18. In Gn 223 the 
Pison is said to compass the land of H., where 
there was gold, bdellium, and ‘the shoham-stone,’ 
while in Gn 25"? the Ishmaelite tribes are described 
as extendiny ‘from Havilah unto Shur,’ the eastern 
frontier of Egypt, and in 15157 San is stated to have 
smitten the Amalekites or Bedawtr from Havilah 
(but here Glaser, Siuzze, 11.326, would read JIachilah) 
to Shur. H. will thus be the ‘sandy’ desert of N. 
Arabia extending from the Joktanite district of 
Ophir on the Persian Gulf to the neighbourhood 
of Fdom. Glaser identifies it with Jemima in 
N.E. Arabia, but its western boundary will have 
been nearer the Shur or ‘Fortified Lines’ of 
Egypt. The shéham-stone which camo from it 
was perhaps the Assyrian samt, which seems to 
have been the malachite or turquoise. At an 
early period the Arabian tribes made their way 
across the Red Sea to the opposite coast of Africa ; 
hence H. is included among the descendants of 
Cush. The name of the Cushite Havilah is 

ossibly preserved in the classical Analis, now 
Zeila in Somfli-land. <A district of Khaulfin 
(Haulin) is mentioned in the inscriptions of 8. 
Arabia; this is either Khaulfn in Tih&amah, be- 
tween Mecca and San‘a, or another Khaulin S.E. 
of San'a. Niebuhr further found a Wuwailah 
on the Persian Gulf. The name, in fact, was 
widely spread in Arabia, and Yakut states that 
Hawil was the name of a dialect spoken by the 
fee le of Mehriin the east of Hadramant. The 
Tehri is the modern representative of the language 
of the Sabiean inscriptions. 

LrreraTuRe.—Dillmann, Genesis, Eng. tr. i. 129f.; Glaser, 
Skizze, ii. 323 ff. ; kb. Meyer, Geach, d. Alterthums, i. 224; Sayce, 


HCM 98 ff. ; papers in the Expos, Times, viii. (1897), 378, 431¢., 
473, 625, by Wonimel, Cheyne, and Nestle. 


A. H. SAYCE. 


* Smith of Jordanhill, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 
1856; Ramaay, St, Paul the Traveller, ch. xiv. 

t The storm was probably an anticyclone, which at first drove 
the atup in the direction of the Syrtes, but afterwards carried 
it, by its rotatory motion, northwards into that part of the 
Mediterranean called ‘ Adria,’ now known as the Ionian Sea. 
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HAVVOTH-JAIR (vx: nin, te. ‘ the tent-villayes * 
of Jair’).—A group of towns in Gilead, in the 
territory that was reckoned to the lalf-tribe of 
Manassch. In Dt 3 and Jos 13” (both D*) the 
Havvoth-Jair are improperly located in Bashan, 
and in the latter passage they appear also to be 
confounded with the sixty fortresses of the Argob 
from which they are expressly distinguished in 1 K 
45) Unsuccessful attempts have been made by 
Keil and others to harmonize the statements of D# 
with the testimony of JE (Nu 3254, corroborated 
by Jg 104, 1 K 4", 1 Ch 2”) that the Havvoth- 
Jair were situated in Gilead. Varying explana- 
tions of the origin of the name are offered in OT. 
While in Nu 324 and Dt 3! Jair is a contemporary 
of Moses, in Jy 10* he is one of the judyves, This 
variety of statement corresponds to the different 
OT traditions as to the settlernent of the territory 
KK. of the Jordan. The oldest narratives of the 
Ilex. know of only to trans-Jordanic tribes, 
Renben and Gad. (Compare Nu 32!4 with vv. 
0-42)" Even in the Song of Deborah (Jp 5!) 
Muachir is still one of the W. tribes, and only at a 
much later date became the designation of the 
Mianassites in Gilead. ‘This latter district, there is 
reason to believe, was really conquered from the 
west, after the occupation of Canaan proper. 
Henee in Jy 10* (which, however, is ethnographical 
rather than historical) there may be preserved the 
memory of an expedition Ied across the Jordan by 
Jair after the territory originally occupied by Man- 


assch had proved too small for that tribe. See 
further, J AIR. 
Literature.--Budde, Rieht, u. Sam. 34, 38f., 87, 97; Kaenen, 


Ilex, (Macmillan), 47, 101, 254; Wellhausen, Comp. 117, 218 n., 
dist. of Taro and Jud, 88n.5 Driver, Deut, 55¢.5 Graf, Der 
Stamm Simeon, 4f£.3; Moore, Judges, 2740.5 W. R, Smith, £08, 
266 n. J. A. SELBIE. 


HAWK \¢ nfz, lépat, accipiter).—A generic word 
for birds of the hawk tribe. It probably includes 
all the species of the genera aecipiter, Kalco, 
Circus, and Pernis, and perhaps Butco, and ex- 
eludes those of Afidvus and Elanus, which have 
special names in Llebrew, da’ah, dayyah, and‘ayyah 
(wee GLEDE, Kirre), The following is a list of the 
hawks found in Palestine and Syria :— 

1. Accipiter nisus, L., the Sparrow Hawk 
(Arabic ddshik) Ut is common over the whole 
country. 2. 4. brevipes, Sev., the Levant Sparrow 


Hawk. Tt is much rarer than the last. It is 
recognized by its short thick tarsi. 3. Pernis 


apivorus, 1, the Honey Buzzard. It is one of the 
resident species, but is rather rare. 4. Falco 
peregrinus, Tunst., the Peregrine Falcon (Arabic 
Tair-el-hurr). Tt is confined to the coast and 
western watershed of the mountains. 5. F. 
ldanarius, Schi., the Lanner (Arabic shdhin and 
sokr), ‘This is the most common of the large 
falcons, and is © permanent resident. It resorts 
more exp. to the deserts. It is trained by the 
natives for falconry, 6. #. Sacer, Gmel., the Saker 
Falcon (Arabic sokr). It is confined to the upland 
forests KE. of the Jordan. It is esteemed by the 
Arabs the finest of all the falcons, and the name 
of Jtent-Sokr, one of the tribes E. of the Dead Sea, 
is derived fron this species. 7 F. subbutco, L., 
the /lobby, is a summer visitor to Pal. 8 F. 
elconore, Gene., the Eleonora Falcon, is also a 
suiumer visitor only. Tristram found it only in 
the Bukal (Ca@lesyrin). 9, F. @salon, Tunst., the 
Merlin, is awinter visitor to Palestine. 10. 7. vesper- 
tinus, L., the fed-legged Hobhy, is a rare summer 


* Tlavvdth is probably connected with the Arab. hiwd, ‘a 
collection of tents.’ ‘It may have originally denoted a group of 
Bedawin tents, but with the transition to pastoral life 1t would 
naturally be applied to more permanent settlements’ (Moore, 


Judges, p. 274). 
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visitor. 14. F. tinnuneulus, 1., the Kestrel (Arabic 
bishtk), is the commonest of all the hawks, and is 
universal throughout Pal. and Syria. 12. F. 
cenchris, Cuv., the Lesser Kestrel, is a spring and 
sumer visitor, but, on its arrival, consorts with 
the last. 13. Circus arugineus, L., the Marsh 
Harrier (Arab. dari‘ah), is common over the 
marshes and plains. 14. C. cineracews, Mont., the 
Ash-coloured Harrier, is rare, but resident. 15. 
C. cyaneus, L., the Hen Harrier, is also common. 
16. C. Swainsonii, Smith, the Pallid Harrier, is 
especially found along the coast. The Pe is 
alinost white. 17. Buteo vulgaris, Leach, the 
Common Buzzard (Arabic ‘akdab), may be the Glede. 
18. B. ferox, Gimel., the Long-legged Buzzard 
(Arab. shAhin), is the largest of the hawk tribe, 
equalling in size some of the smaller eagles. 

The above list amply justifies the expression 
‘after his kind’ (Lv 11!%, Dt 14"). It also justifies 
the expression in Job 39°, where it is asked, ‘ Doth 
the hawk fly by thy wisdom, and stretch her anes 
toward the south?’ if by this, as is generally 
thought, an allusion is intended to the migratory 
habits of some of the species. Some think, how- 
ever, that the allusion 1s simply to the power of 
flieht of all the hawks. No allusion to hunting 
with faleons is fond in the Scriptures. All the 
birds of this tribe were imelean to the Hebrews. 

GG, Ie. Posr. 

HAY.---The word occurs tliree times in AV (Pr 
27° RV ‘hay,’ m. ‘grass,’ Is 15° RV ‘grass,’ 1 Co 
3%), In both the OT passages the Heb. is ya 
hagtr, which is rendered by the LXX in the first 
passage xAwpds, and in the second xépros. In 1 Co 
the orig. 1s xépros. ‘There does not seem to be any 
good reason for the tr® hay in any of the above 
passages. The meaning is equally clear if the 
word he rendered grass (see GRASS). vvo hdashash 
has been thought by some to refer to day. It 
corresponds to the Arabic Adshish, whieh signifies 
weeds, or green fodder. In Is 33" itis rendered AY, 
RV ‘chatf’ and in Is 5% AV ‘chat, but RV ‘dry 
grass,’ It iscustomary in Bible lands to cut or pul 
yrass and other fodder plants, and vive them to live 
stock. Women, with large back loads or donkey 
loads of such fodder, may be seen any morning at 
the gates, or in the market places of the cities, 
where they offer it for sale. Large areas are sown 
in barley, vetch, clover, medick, and other forage 
plants, to be cut and given to domestic animals in 
the spring and early summer. [tisclear that it was 
also the custom in Bible days to cut grass for this 
purpose (Ps 37? 728 129% 7, Ai 7'). But it is not cus- 
tomary to dry sueh cut-erass as we do in making 
hay, to be stored up as winter fodder, and there is no 
evidence that the Hebrews had such a custom. In 
fact it would be out of place, as the winter is the 
season of green grass here, and the flocks continue 
to crop the stubble to the end of the harvest season 
in midsummer, and after that find a scanty but 
sufficient pasturage until the early rains cause 
the ‘tender grass’ to sprout. up with marvellous 
rapidity. Stall-fed animals have cut-straw mixed 
with their barley, and this seems to contain a con- 
siderable amount of nourishment, and to answer 
the purpose of hay. Stall-fed milch cows are fed 
mainly on this fodder, and continue fat, and give 
milk on it. It would therefore be better to render 
hishash by cut-grass rather than by dry grass or 
hay. G. I. Post. 


HAZAEL (syn, Sxmn ‘whom God beholds.’ 
"AvawA BA Lue. Assyr. Yaza’uu).—A powerful 
king of Syria who reigned contemporancously 
with Jehoram (last 3 or 4 years), Jehu, and 
Jehoahaz kings of Israel, and Jehoram, Ahaziah, 
Athahah, oad Joash of Judah. Hazael is first 
mentioned 1 K 19! 27, where Elijah at Horeb re- 


a. = eyes 
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ecives commission to anoint him king over Syria, 
that he may execute Js vengeance against the 
Baal worshippers of Israel. At this time he must 
have been an official at the court of the Syrian 
king Ben-hadad 11., for some time later he was sent 
to Elisha at Damascus to inquire the issue of his 
master’s sickness. The prophet marked him out 
as the future king of Syria and oppressor of Israel, 
and according] Wazael seized the earliest oppor- 
tunity to murder Ben-hadad and usurp the throne 
(2K 875), He scems to have been soon engayed 
in hostilities with the neighbouring kingdom of 
Israel, meeting the allied forees of Jehoram and 
Ahaziah of Judah at Ramoth-gilead (2 K 8° 
94.15) Hazael gained a series of successes ayainst 
Jehu, devastating ajl his country E. of Jordan, 
from the Arnon in theS. to the Jand of Bashan 
in the N. (2 K 10%); and throughout the reign 
of Jehonhaz, Jehu's successor, he made constant 
encroachment upon the territory of Israel (2 13"), 
Tt was not till after Hazacl’s death that Joash son 
of Jehoahaz was able successfully to repel the 
aggressions of Syria under Ben-hadad UL son of 
Hazael (2 K 13+), A century later the remem- 
brance of Hazael was still fresh in the minds of 
the men of Isracl, and Amos uses the expression 
‘the house of Hazael’ as a parallel to ‘ the palaces 
of Ben-hadad’? (Ain 1‘), Hazael further directed 
his arms against the 8. of Palestine, besicginy 
and taking Gath, and then marching against. 
Jerusalem, from which he was only bought off 
by tribute sent by Joash king of Judah out of 
the temple treasures (2 KC 12!7 18), According to 
2Ch 24°" a battle took place, in which the 
Syrians with a small army defeated the larger 
forces of the king of Judah, 

Hazael figures more thau once in the cuneiform 
inscriptions. Shalimaneser It., who in the early 
art of his reign had defeated an alliance formed 
y Dadidri (Ben-hadad 11.), Ahab of Israel, and 
other kings, and again in the 14th year of his 
reign had a second time worsted Dadidri (COT 1. 
1OLIE), states that in his 18th year (B.C. 842) he 
joined battle with Hazael of Damascus, who had 
assembled a large army and entrenched himself 
upon the mountain of Sanir in the Anti-Lebanon. 

ie Syrian king was defeated, and lost 16,000 
warriors, 1121 chariots, and 470 horsemen, to- 
Rene with his stores. Barely escaping with his 
ife, he shut himself up in Damascus, which was 
besieged by the enemy, but, apparently, not 
captured, since Shalmaneser merely states ‘his 
plantations I destroyed.’ The same inscription 
speaks of Jehu as paying tribute to Shalmaneser 
‘at that time’; and it may thus be plausibly in- 
ferred that the aid of Assyria against the Syrians 
had been solicited by Jehu, as was done by Ahaz 
of Judah in later times (2 K 167), ‘Three years 
later, in the 21st year of his reien, Shalmaneser 
again marched against Hazael and took possession 
of his cities (COT i. 197 f., 200 f.). 

C.F. BURNEY. 

HAZAIJAH (ann ‘J” hath seen*).—A descendant 

of Judah (Neh 115). See GENEALOGY. 


HAZAR-ADDAR (vaxyn, frauds ’Apdd).—A place 
on the southern border of Canaan, west of Kadesh- 
barnea, Nu 34%. It appears to be the same as 
Hezron (which see) of Jos 15°, which in the latter 
passage is connected with but separated from Addar 
(which see). 


HAZAR-ENAN (j;'y 1;, once Ezk 47!7 Hazar- 
enon }\3'y).—A place mentioned in Nu 34* ? as the 
northern boundary of Israel, and in Ezk 4717 48! as 
one of the ideal boundaries. It was perhaps at the 
sources of the Orontes. Buhl (GAP 67, 111, 240) 
and Bertholet (Hesekiel, 244) suggest that it is 


identical with the well-known Banias, while v. 
Kasteren would locate it at el-Hadr farther to the 
east, on the way from DBanias to Damascus, but 
these sites appear to be too far south. 
C. R. Conver. 
HAZAR-GADDAH (m2 s0).—An unknown town 
in the extreme south of Judah (Jos 15°"), 


HAZARMAVETH (ny>>s7). — The eponym of a 
Joktanite clan, Gn 10°%=1 Ch 1°, described as a 
‘son’ of Joktan, fifth in order from Shem. The 
Name occurs in Sabwan inscriptions as moan and 
nown (ZDMG xix. (1865) 239 1h, xxxi. T4 1h). [ts 
identity with the modern Hadrameaut is certain, 
and Hazarmaveth is probably also the same as the 
land of the Xarpaywrira one of the four chief tribes 
of S. Arabia as described by Strabo (XVI. iv. 2). 
They were celebrated for their traflie in frank- 
incense. For their history see ARABIA, p. 133°, 
The modern Jfadramaut is not so extensive as the 
ancient. 


Lirrrature.—Dilimann and Spurrell on Gn 1028; jn addition 
to above references to ZDMG see tlso xxii. 658, xxx, B28, Aliv. 
186; Glaser, Skizze, ii, 20, 474 ff. 3 especially for account of 
inscriptions, Hommel, AM7' 77 17., 270, 274, 318f., 321n., and 
Sayce, UCM 39. J. A. SELBLE. 


HAZAR-SHUAL (5y:w sn). —A place in 8, Judah 


(Jos 15%=1 Ch 47%) or Simeon (Jos 19%), repeopled 


by Jews after the Captivity, Nel 1 Tt may 
be the ruin Sari oon a hill £. of Beersheba. See 


SWPP vol. iit. sh. xxiv. 


HAZAR-SUSAH (apo-syn, in 1 Ch 43! Hazar-susim 
orciovayn).—A city in Simeon, Jos 19%§=1Ch 44 The 
name means ‘hurse village,’ and is noticed along with 
Beth-marcaboth, ‘place of chariots.’ These places 
were apparently in the southern plain, and were no 
doubt stations of a cavalry force, probably Evyptian, 
The sites are unknown. There isa ruin Susin, W. 
of Beersheba. See SIV2 vol. ii. sh. xxiv. 

C. kh. CONDER. 

HAZAR-SUSIM.—See NAZAR-SUSAIL. 


HAZAZON TAMAR (stn yksn. ‘Hazazon of the 
palm-tree’) is mentioned in Gn 147 as inhabited by 
Amorites, and as destroyed, along with En-mishpat 
(Kadesh) and the Amalekite country, by Chedor- 
laomer, In 2 Ch 20? it is identified with En-gedi as 
the basis for an invading army from Edom (so read 
instead of Syria). Josephus (An¢é. Ix. i. 2), speaking 
of this campaign, says the invaders pitched at 
En-gedi, where grow the best kind of palm-tree 
and the opobalsamum., 

Most probably the words preserve the older 
name of Wee ea (which see), and may still survive 
in the Wady Jlusaseh, N.W. from ‘Ain Jidy 
(Engedi). See Rob. i. 506; G. A. Smith, JHisé. 
Geogr. 271. Jerome (Quest. in Gen.) translates 
the name urls palmarum, which (ef. Jos. supra) 
suggests a comparison with that ‘city of palm- 
trees’ out of wlich (Jg 1") the Kenite clan went 
up with Judah. In that case it may have been 
this Kenite settlement on the rocky nest of En-gedi 
which Balaam saw from the heights of Moab, and 
to which he referred (Nu 247), G. A. Smith 
suvvests (fist. Geogr. p. 26910) that here we 
must look for the ‘Tamar of 1 K 9" (Kethibh) and 
Ezk 47'° 4878, 

Tt is, however, possible that Hazazon-tamar may 
be, not En-gedi, but the Tamar of Ezekiel, and that 
the latter lay S.W. of the Dead Sea. In that case 
Je 1'6 may mean that the Kenites, entering Pales- 
tine by the sonth, joined the invading Judahites 
on the south of Arad. A. C. WELCH. 


HAZEL (nd liz, xaptov, amygdalus).—This word 
tr? in AV hazel (Gn 30°’), is better rendered RV 
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almond, for (1) the word 5 is the same in form as 
the Arab. dauz, which signifies almond; (2) the 
hazel does not grow in Mesopotamia, where Laban 
lived, while the almond is universal. The objection 
that there is another name apy shdkéd for almond 
is not decisive, as many plants and animals have 
two or more naines. G. E. Post. 


HAZER-HATTICON (jixrn own ‘the middle 
Hazer’).—A place named amongst the boundaries 
of (ideal) Israel, Ezk 47% [t is described as ‘by 
the border of Hanran. If the MT be correct, 
Hazer-hatticon is quite unknown; but there can 
be no reasonable doubt that we ought, with Smend, 
Cormill, Bertholet, ete., to emend to Hazar-enon 
asin vv.’ 38 and 481. Wetzstein, indeed, prongs 
[ZA IV (1884) v. 114] to identify Hazer-hatticon 
with Hadar to the north of Jebel Druze, ‘at the 
foot of the eastern corner of Hermon.’ See further, 
Davidson, Lzekiel, p. 352. 


HAZER-HATTICON 


HAZERIM (omyn; Aonddd, AF Aonpwd).-- Men- 
tioned in AV of Dt 2 as the locality in which the 
Avviwt (wh. see) dwelt ‘as far as Gaza.’ ‘There is 
no doubt that the word is not really a proper 
name, but that it should be rendered (as it is in 
RV) by uidleges, The clause describes how the 
Avvim dwelt, until they were expelled by the 
immicrant Caphtorim (or Philistines); they did 
not dwell in fortified cities, but in villages, or 
unwalled settlements (Lv 25%), consisting, prob- 
ably, of rndely-built huts of roud or stone, roofed 
with leaves or vrass. Villaves are usually men- 
tioned as the dependencies of towns (e.g. Jos 13") ; 
but sometimes a particular tribe is characterized 
as inhabiting them, as Gn 25'8 (Ishmuaelites), Is 42" 
(INedar); and according to this archwolocical notice, 
the Avvim, or original occupants of a part of S.W. 
Palestine, dwelt in them similarly. 

S. R. DRIVER. 

HAZEROTH (niyo; Aocnpw0), -A station of the 
Israchites in the wilderness, mentioned both in 
Nur 1185 1238 (JM) and in the itinerary 33"7 (P), —in 
the Jatter as the second station after leaving Sinai 
(the first being Kibroth-hatta’avah) Burekhardt 
(Syria, 1822, p. 495) sugeested tentatively (‘ per- 
haps’) that it might be ‘Ain el-Huderah, about 40 
aa N.E. of Jebel Masa, and not quite half-way 
between Jebel Mftsa and 'Akabah ; and this iden- 
tification has been aceepted by many subsequent 
writers, as Robinson, bie 1 151; Ewald, //est. 
it, 101; Stanley, Sin. and Pal, 81 f. (though not very 
conlidently); Palmer, Desert of the Wanderings, 
260-262 (cf. 313 f.), ete. ; Dilln., however (on Nu 
115), hesitates. AJ} things considered, the identi- 
fication seems fairly probable. The site is most 
fully deseribed by Palmer (with an illnstration).* 
Tt hes a little to the left of the main ruute from 
Jebel Masa to ‘Akabah, which here, after leaving 
the Wady Sa‘al, passes through a sandy plain (in 
the wnidst of which is a conspicnous eminence, 
called Hudeibat el-Hajjaj, or ihe Pilgrims’ Hill), 
pe to entering the Wady Ghuzaleh. Ascending 

or about 10 minutes from the camel track in this 

Jain, the traveller reaches a cleft or gorge in the 
linestone rock, through which he looks down 
(towards the NW.) upon the Wady Huderah, wind- 
ing «along between ees brilhantly-coloured 
sandstone cliffs, with a ‘forest of mountain peaks 
and chains’ beyond, and ‘on their left a broad 
white wady leading np towards the distant moun- 
tains of the Tih.’ In the middle of the Wady 
Huderah, beneath a lofty clitl, lies the dark green 
palin-grove of ‘Ain Huderah, with the fountain 
rising in the rock behind. ‘The water from the 

* A clearer view of the topography of the district may, how- 


ever, be obtained from the Ordnance Survey of Sinar (1869), 
L 122f., with the accoinpanying map of the peninsula. 
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fountain, which is still used as a watering-place 
for canels, ‘is conducted by an aqueduct, cut in 
the solid yranite, into a reservoir or pool, from 
which it is let out by a rude sluice to irrigate the 
gardens which the Arabs still cultivate here. The 
remains of several well-constructed walls point to 
a former and perhaps Christian occupation of the 
place.’ A few miles to the N. of ‘Ain Huderah 
there circles round the Wady el-Ain, containing a 
stream of clear, fresh water, which joins ultimately 
the Wady Ghuzileh, to the N.E. 


Keil objects that el-HWuderah, being only ‘18 hours’ from 
Jebel Misa, is too near for Hazeroth, as the Israelites were 
3 days (Nu 1153) in reaching Kibroth-hatta’avah, the station 
before Hazeroth (1185); and thinks that Hazeroth must have 
been some place on the more direct route to Kadesh (1378), such 
as the station Bir eth-Themed, on the Tih-plateau (cf. Trumbull, 
Kadesh-barnea, 78, 314f.). It would no doubt be a mistake to 
regard the identification as certain; still it may be questioned 
whether, under the cireunistances, Keil’s objections are cogent ; 
and although the more usnal ronte from Sinai to Kadesh may be 
through the Wady Zulaka, on to el-’Ain and Bir eth-Themed 
(Robinson, i. 148, 198, with the map), yet a route pose ‘Ain 
el-Wuderah, throngh the Wady Ghuzileh, and up the Wady 
Wetir sa 153, with the map,~apparently the E. half of the 
Wady el-'Ain of the Ordnance Survey map), does not seem to be 
so greatly more cireuitous as to be pronounced out of the 
question. Dillon. thinks the evidence insufficient to show 
where Hazeroth was. 

Whether the Hazeroth of Dt 1? (LXX Ad\dv) be 
the sane place depends upon the answer piven to 
the dithenit question, what the topographical notes 
contained in that verse are intended to mark (see 
DIZAHAB). If this verse defines a locality in the 
Steppes of Moab, Hazeroth will be some place 
there, otherwise unknown ; if it describes —or in 
its original form deseribed-——places passed by the 
Israelites previonsly, it may be the Hazcroth of 
Nu 11 etc. Saycee’s location of Hazeroth (Harly 
Hist. of Hebrews, 214) as ‘near Paran on the 
borders of Moab’ has nothing to reeommend it, 
being inconsistent with the situation presupposed 
in either Nu or Dt. S. RR. Driver, 


HAZIEL ($x19 ‘vision of El’).—A Gershonite 
Levite in time of Solomon, 1 Ch 23% See GuNE- 
ALOGY. 


HAZO (sin, ‘Afat).—The cponym of a Nahorite 
clan, Gn 2274, It is no doubt identical with Jlazi, 
Which along with Bazd (Buz of v.7!) is mentioned 
in an inscription of Esarhaddon (see Delitzsch, 
Paradies, 306 £., also in Zeitsch. f. Keilschriftforsch. 
(1885) 931; Sehrader, WAT? 141, 221 (COT? i. 
17, 212], and Weilinschriften u. Geschichtsforsch. 
399; Tiele, Geschichte, 337; Dillmann on Gn 
Oielfe) 


HAZOR (n\n, 289). —1. A Canaanite city of Galilee, 
the chief place of that region, ruled by a dynasty 
which seems to have had the dynastic name of 
Jabin, Jos 11! 12%, Jp 4417, The great battle with 
the king of Hazor took place at the Waters of 
Merrom, Jos 115% (see art. JABIN), Hazor was 
fortified by Solomon (1 K 9), and captured by 
Tiglhath-pileser (2 KX 15”) in B.c. 734. Jonathan 
the ILasmoniwan, after encamping ‘at the water of 
Gennesareth, early in the morning gat him to the 
plain of Hazor,’ 1 Mac 11%, Josephus (Ané. v. v. 1) 
places Hazor near Kedesh, on the plateau looking 
down on the /fileh lake, which he regards as being 
the Waters of Merom, This leads to the supposi- 
tion that Tell el-Hurrawtyeh, a large ruined site in 
the required position, is intended. The mountain 
to the west still bears the name Jebel Hadhireh. 
This is the only known indication, and, as far as 
the biblical notices are concerned, it would be 
a he possible to place Hazor farther south, 
where, at the foot of the chain of epee Galilee, 
is found an important ruined site called Hazzur, 
in @ position more appropriate to the use of the 
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chariots which belonged to the king of Hazor. 
This latter would also suit well the Hazor of 
1 Mac 11° and Jos. Ané. XU. v. 7. From Hazor 
two letters of the Tel el-Amarna collection were 
written in the 15th cent. B.c. to the king of 
Egypt. They are much damaged, but they speak 
of an attack on the place, and ask for aid. In one 
of them the king’s name is given; and though the 
first syllable is damaged, it may be read J-eba-enu, 
i.é.‘Jabin.’ Hazor is also noticed, with places in 
Upper and Lower Galilee, by the Mohar (an Egyp- 
tian traveller of the 14th cent. B.c.) on his way 
from the seacoast to the Lake of Tiberias. See 
SWP vol. i. sh. iv. 

Lirenatcors.—SWP vol. i. sh. iv.; Robinson, BRP2 iit. 638, 
81, 368, 401f.; Buhl, GAP 118, 182, 236; Guérin, Galtlée, iil. 
363 ff. Baedeker-Socin, Pal.3 264; Schirer, HJP 1 i. 249; 
Dillmann on Jos 111; Sayce, UCM 309, 336, 

2. A town of Benjamin, Neh 118, now the ruin 
Hazzur close to Gibeon on the south. See SWPP vol. 
ili. sh. xvii. ; Oxf. Hed. Lex., Siegfried-Stade, and 
Buhl (GAP 177) suggest that it may be identical 
with Baal-hazor of 25 13%; but see BAAL-ITAZOR. 

3. In Jos 15°° a Hazor in the Negeb of Judah is 
noticed. 4 In Jos 15% another Hazor appears to 
be mentioned, which is identical with Neste 

zron (wh, see). §. An unknown Arabian locality 
(Jer 498) mentioned along with Kedar as smitten 
by Nebuchadrezzar. C. R. CONDER, 


HAZOR-HADATTAH (nig 1sn).—The text (Jos 
15**) is not beyond suspicion. Jf it is correct, the 
name may mean ‘new Hazor,’ with Aram. nin ap3g 
(Oxf. Heb. Lex.). UXX omits. The place was in 
the Negeb of Judah, but the site is unknown. It 
appears to be connected with ‘ Kerioth-hezron, 
which is Hazor.’ See WEZRON, 

C. R. CONDER. 

HAZZELELPONI (\9>5¥n, AV Hazelelponi).—A 
fernale name in the genealogy of Judah, 1 Ch 4°. 
See GR#NEALOGY. 


HE (7n).—The fifth letter of the Hebrew alphabet, 
and as such used in the 119th Psalm to designate 
the Sth part, each verse of which begins with this 
letter. It is transliterated in this Dictionary by A. 


HE.—After the Heb. idiom (see Davidson, Syn- 
far, § 106) a personal pronoun is sometimes in- 
serted superfluously as the subject of the verb. 
Gn 44 ‘And Abel, he also brought of the firstlings 
of his flock’ (sina) #20 bam); Dt 1 «The Lorp 
yon God which goeth before you, he shall fight 
or you’; Jos 227 ‘The Lokp God of gods, the 
Lorp God of gods, he knoweth’; Is 9 ‘The 
ancient and honourable, he is the head; and the 
prophet that teacheth lies, he is the tail.’ In such 
cases there is & certain emphasis placed upon the 
subject, but, as Davidson points out, it is slight, 
and to translate ‘as for the ancient and honour- 
able’ is to exaggerate it, though that construction 
may be permitted in a lony sentence like 2 Ch 34”, 
‘And as for the king of Judah, who sent you to 
enquire of the Lorn, so shall i aay unto him’ 
(vox mexn a... apm adooyr; RV “But unto the 
king of Judah... thus shall ye say to him’). 
The same idiom is found in Apocr. and NT, as 
2 Mac 4*5 *QOnias seeing the danger of this con- 
tention . .. he went to the king’ (RV omits 
‘he’); Jn 1'8*No man hath seen God at any time; 
the only-begotten Son which is in the bosom of 
the Father, he hath declared him’ (6 dy eis... 
éxewos), There are many examples of this con- 
struction in Heb. that are not transferred into 
English. On the other hand, the example quoted 
from 2 Mac * is peculiar to the Eng. version, for 
this method of emphasizing a subject, or of catch- 

* So also Ie 9}. 12, 


ar ar a tt pete ee nes 


ing it up again after a long parenthesis, belongs to 

all composition. An example of each kind may be 

quoted from Shaks. Com. of Errors, Vv. i. 229 
‘There did this perjured goldsmith swear me down, 


That I this day of hin received the chain, 
Which, God he knows, I saw not’; 


Hamlet, t. ii, 22— 


‘ Now follows, that you know, young Fortinbras, 
Holding a weak supposal of our worth, 
Or thinking by our jate dear brother’s death 
Our state to be disjoint and out of frame, 
Colleagued with the dream of his advantage, 
He hath not failed to pester us.’ 


See also under [T, WITICH. 

In Bel 3-4 there is an interchange between him 
and i, ‘Now the Babylonians had an idol, called 
Bel, and there were spent upon him every day 
twelve preat measures of fine flour... . And the 
king worshipped it, and went daily to adore it’ 
(Gr. efSwrov . . . atrdv .. . adrdv. . . adrg). Cf. 
Tindale, Expositions, p. 96 (on Mt 6'*}§), ‘Tf thon 
wouldest kif thy body, or when it is tame enough, 
pain him.’ Similar occurrences of a masce. pro- 
noun for a neut., or a neut. for a masc., are found 
in the earlier versions, and are due usually to a 
literal regard for the gender of the Greek word. 
Thus Jn 1? Tind. ‘All thinges were made by it, 
and with ont it was made nothinge that was made’ 
(so all the VSS before AV except Wye. and Rhem.) ; 
but 15'8 * Yf the worlde hate you ye knowe that he 
hated me before he hated you’ (so Cran., but Gen. 
changed to ‘it’ and was followed by the rest). 
Cf, Mt 18° Rhem. ‘And if thine eye scandalize 
thee, plucke him out, and east him from thee’; 
and Wye. Works, iti. 150, ‘for loned thing drawes 
men to hit, as tho stoon of a dainaunt drawes irne 
unto hym.’ In28 12)! ‘it’ is applied to Bath- 
sheba’s child, but ‘he’ and ‘him?’ in vv." 4. RV 
retains this as well as the more glaring discrepancy 
in Bel ® 4, and adds at least one instance of ts 
own, Mt 14° ‘And his disciples came and took 
up the eQuee and buried him’ (reading atrév 
for atré, AV ‘it’), Mk 6% ‘And when his 
disciples heard thereof, they came and took up 
oe corpse, and laid it in a tomb’ (retaining av’ré 
1¢ere). 

A clear example of the ancient dative him 
(=‘for him’) remains in 1 K 13 ‘And he said 
unto his sons, Saddle me the ass. So they saddled 
him the ass.’ Other instances are 2 K 107 ‘they 

. sent him them to Jezreel’; Sir 8)? ‘Lend not 
unto him that is mightier than thyself; for if thou 
lendest him, count it but lost’; and with me, 
LK 138 “pray for me, that iy hand may be re- 
stored me again.’ But these instances are scarcely 
obsolete. In Ps 733 we read, ‘He hath prepared 
for him the instruments of death.’ Coverdale’s 
tr® was ‘He hath prepared him the weapens of 
death.’ This became in Psalter of 1539 ‘ He hath 
prepared hym the instruments of death,’ and it re- 
mained in 1640, but in 1662 it was changed to ‘ for 
him,’ because (as Earle shows) ‘prepared him?’ 
must be ‘prepared for himself’ (sib1), which is 
clearly wrong. 

Him is occasionally used reflexively : 2K 13% 
‘And Elisha said unto him, Take bow and arrows. 
And he took unto him bow and arrows’; Mt 97% 
‘But Jesus turned him about, and when he saw 
her, he said, Daughter, be of good comfort’ 
(emtorpagels, edd. orpagels, RV ‘ turning’): so with 
you, Hag 1® ‘Ye clothe you, but there is none 
warm’; and with ‘them, 2 K 17! ‘they built 
them high places in all their cities.’ Examples 
are frequent in Shaks., as Macbeth, v. iv. 4— 


‘Let every soldier hew him down a bough.’ 


And himself for he himself, which occurs in Mt 8" 
‘Himself took our infirmities and bare our sick- 
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nesses,’ may be illustrated by Z'wo Gent. of Verona, 
I. i. 143— 


* Himself would lodge where senseless they are lying.’ 


On his as the sign of the poss. case see H1s; and 
on his for its see Irs. J. HASTINGS. 


HEAD is the translation in O'T of wx (in 1 Ch 
10° nbadi ‘skull’; in 1 S 19! Q6% 43-16 1 K 198 
nvey the ree where or the object on which the 
head is laid; in Aram. portions of Dn wx a) and in 
NT of xegad). The word is used very frequently 
both in a literal and a metaphorical sense. 

(2) Of men (Gn 40", Lv 8'4, Ca 83, Mt 5%, Mk 67, 
Lk 7* ete. etc.) ; opposed to ‘foot’ or used along 
with it in such expressions as ‘from head to foot’ 
(Lv 13'2, cf. [Is 1%); the son of the Shunamnmite 
cries, from the effects of sun-stroke, ‘My head, my 
head’ (2. K 41), 

(6) Of animals (Gn 3"), the serpent’s head to be 
bruised (? see Dillin. ad loc.] by the seed of the 
woman, Ex 12° the head of the paschal lamb, Job 
40" (Eng. 417] of the crocodile. <A ‘dog’s head’ is 
an expression of contumely, 28 38. 

(c) ii a transferred sense, of inanimate objects, 
e.g. the tower of Babel whose top (wa) was to reach 
to heaven Gn 114, Jacob’s ladder 28", and frequently 
of mountains Kx 17% 197° etc. We read of the head 
of Jacob’s bed Gn 47! (cf. He 1177 where ém 70 &xpor 
rhs pésdov avrod is borrowed from the LAX, which 
Taust have read ay ‘staff? instead of agp ‘bed.’ 

Similar to this is the usaye of ‘head’ to denote 
the deginning or source of something, e.g. in Gn 2! 
the river which issued from the Garden of Eden 
was parted into four ‘ heads,’ t.e. stream-beginnings 
(Dillm.), each of which became a river with a 
separate course (cf. the use of wx in [s 51%, lezk 
16" 212), where it means the beginning of roads and 
streets). 

(¢) Another very coinmon metaphorical sense of 
‘head’ or ‘heads’ is to denote the principal person 
or persons in & community (eg. Ex 6! % 18°, Nu 
14 {6 72 104 133 173 25815 $01, Dt 18 53 281 4) Jog 
2971) 1 Ch 5%, Ts 9 35 (where ‘head’ and ‘tail’ are 
opposed), Allied to this is the NT reference to the 
nan as head of the woman Eph 5%, and to Christ 
as head of the Chureh Eph 4? 5%, Col 118 2! (where 
also the idea of the head as a vital part is prob- 
ably included), and as head over all iiviespalities 
and powers Col 2!, 

‘TWeads’ are used in apocnly pie literature to 
denote kings or empires (cf. the golden head of the 
image seen in Nebuchadrezzars dream, Dn 2%, 
which represented that king and his dynasty ; the 
fodeheated beast of 78; the beast with seven 
heads and ten horns of Rev 13!, with one of the 
heads wounded to death, v.3, on all of which see 
DANIEL, REVELATION, and Hruston, Etudes sur 
Daniel et Apocalypse). 

The circumstance that the head is a principal 
seat of life explains the words of Achish to David, 
‘I will make thee keeper of mine head’ (1S 28?), 
t.c. body-guardsman; ef. Vs 1407 ‘Thou hast 
covered (720) my head in the day of battle’; Dn 
1° ‘endanger my head.’ The head of an enemy 
might be cut off and exhibited as a trophy, or as a 

roof of death, Jg 7%, 1S 175% 97 319 28 47 2076, 
2h 10%, Swearing by the head is mentioned as a 
Jewish practice in Mt 5%. The character of the 
hend as a vital part accounts also for certain super- 
stitions connected with the head of a sacrificial 
victim. While in Ex 12° it is expressly enjoined 
that the head and viscera of the paschal lamb are 
to ve eaten, a different practice was widely followed 
amongst Orientals. the sume taboo attached to 
the head as to the blood. Among the Egyptians 
the head * of the victim was thrown into the Nile, 

* Which was regarded as a special seat of the soul. 


while by the Iranians it was dedicated to Haoma, 
that the immortal part of the animal might return 
to him, A dried human head or the head of an 
animal was frequently used by the Semites as a 
charm (W. R. Smith, RS 359, 362, 449, 456). 

Jacob placed his hands upon the heads of 
phraim and Manasseh as a symbol of conveying 
the blessing to them (Gn 48" ; ef. Gn 49°8, Pr 10° 
11%), In like manner, evil is ane of as being 
requited or returning on one’s head (Jg 9", 2 Ch 
6% etce.). The laying of one’s hands on the head 
of a sacrificial victim (Mx 29%, Ly 14 4°98 ete.) is 
very frequently interpreted as a symbolical trans- 
ference of sin to the animal; but while this is 
distinctly recognized in the case of the scape-goat 
(Lv 167), it is not so certainly implied fe the 
ordinary burnt-offering (see W. R. Smith, 2.5 401 f.). 

The hoary head is a symbol of old age (Lv 19%, 
1K 269 Pr 16%, Is 464, cf. Job 41°*); it is to be 
honoured, Lv 19%; it is pronounced a crown of 
glory, the reward of uprightness, Pr 167). 

hile the general sense of the expression, ‘heap 
coals of fire upon the head’ (Pr 25"?, Ro 12?) is clear 
enough (St. Paul paraphrases, ‘Overcome evil with 
good’), its origin is somewhat uncertain (see Wilde- 
boer, Reusy, etc., on Pr; and Meyer, Godet, Sanday- 
Headlam, ete., on Ro, ad loc.). A good illustration 
of the working of the principle is supplied by the 
words of Saul to David, 1S 24!? 2672. 

Lo lift up the head, when spoken of oneself, may 
mean to recover from disaster (Jg 8%, Zee 1°), or, 
generally, to succeed or to carry oneself proudly 
Ps 83% 1107 (cf. its use in 247 of gates and see 
Wellh. ad doc. in Hanpt’s PB). To ‘lift up the 
head’ of another is used of raising to honour (Gn 
40!8 of Pharaoh’s chief butler, 2 KX 25*7 of the cap- 
tive king Jehoiachin, who was taken out of prison 
by Evil-Merodach). In Gn 40!%, with a designed 
contrast to the treatment of the butler, it is said 
that Pharaoh will ‘lift up the head of the chief 
baker from off (Syp) him,’ the reference being to 
beheading. 

When Hlisha was told that ‘the Lorn will take 
away thy master from thy head’ (2 k 235), the 
reference is probably to the custom of pupils sitting 
at, the feet of their teacher (so Sierfried-Stade ; ef. 
Ac 223), 

To wag or shake the head was a sign of contempt 
or of malicious enjoyment, Ps 648 (RV), Jer 18'8 
(both m3), La 2) (m3); ef. Ps 444, Jer 4877 (both aap 
veo ‘a shaking of the head’); Mt 273) Mk 15% 
(xevotvres Tas kehadds, of the men who derided the 
suffering Saviour). 

The head of one under a vow was not shaven till 
its es Casta (Nu 6!8%-) Ac 1818 21%4), See further 
under NAZIRITE. The Israelites were forbidden 
to ‘round the corners of their heads’ (Ly 19°") in 
token of mourning (cf. Dt 14!, where ‘making 
baldness between the eyes’ refers to the custom of 
shaving the front part of the head; see Driver, ad 
loc., and on Am 8", and W. R. Smith, 22S 306 f.). 

Anointing the head was a common practice 
amongst the Jews (Ps 235, Mt 6!? 267, Mk 148, Lk. 
7*). See further under ANOINTING. 

To cover (290) the head was a token of mourning 
[2S 15% David and his men when flecing from 
Absalom, Jer 143, Est 6! (|| Sax)]. The same was 
expressed by putting the hand upon the head (28 13} 
Tamar after Amnon’s outrage) or putting ashes (1px) 
or earth (n21x) upon it (Jos 78, 1S 44, 28 1713) La 
2°), Itis possible that this custom is alluded to in 
Am 2’ ‘that pant after the dust of the earth on the 
head of the poor,’ ¢.e. who are so avaricious that they 
are eager tu secure even the dust strewn upon their 
heads by the poor in token of their distress (see 
full discussion in Driver, ad loc.). 

To have the head covered (xatraxadUmrec Oar) in the 
Christian assemblies is enjoined upon women by St. 
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Paul (1 Co 115). The contrary rule applies to men 
(v.*). Much obscurity attaches to v.!° ‘For this cause 
ought the woman to have power (éfovelay, RV ‘[asi 
of) authority,’ AVim i.e. ‘a covering, in sign that she 
is under the power of her husband,’ RVm ‘authority 
over’) on her head because of the angels’ (dia rods 
ayyé\ous). This passage will be fully discussed in 
art. POWER (see also WH’s remarks on the text). 
It may be noted, meanwhile, that what is empha- 
sized 1s the presence of angels in the sanctuary, and 
not the ordinary Jewish notion (Taylor, Sayings of 
the fathers?, p. 156) about guardian angels, two 
of whom were aupoeet to be always in attendance 
on every human being. 

It is generally supposed that in Est 78 there is an 
allusion to a Persian custom of covering the head 
or face in token of sentence of death (so Oxf. Lcb. 
Lec., V. Ryssel in Kautzsch’s AT, etc.) In 
support of this interpretation appeal is made to a 
similar custom among the Romans (‘Caput obnnu- 
bito, infelici arbori suspendito,’ Cic. pro Robirvo, iv. 
13) and the Macedonians (‘ Capite velato in regiam 
adducunt,’ Quint. Curt. vi. 8. 22). But in the 
Rev. Biblique Internat. (April 1898, p. 258 ff.) A. 
Condamin gives reasons for doubting whether 
either of these passages is relevant. Some evidence 
from such a quarter as Herodotus would be much 
more to the point. Moreover, the LXX have 
evidently followed a different text, or at least have 
interpreted differently from the MT (159 729 *371) and 
the Vuly. (operucrunt faciemeius). They give'Apudy 
8é dxovoas Suerpdayn ty rpoowry (cf. Jos, Ant. XI. vi. 
11, ’Apdvou 6¢ wpds rotro xaramhayévros Kal undev Ere 
POéyEavGar Suvndévros). Condamin maintains that 
the order of the words in MT and the absence of ny 
with +39 pene in favour of this tr, ‘the face of 
Haman became troubled’ (so Siegfried - Stade, 
Hamans Gesicht verschleierte = verdisterte sich). The 
context also he uses in support of his interpretation. 
If the MT 15n (either Qal or Pual) is considered 
insufficient to support the LXNX rendering, it would 
be easy, he points out, to emend to nan. It may be 
added that 755 is never used elsewhere of covering 
the face but always the head (cf. Est 61%, 25 15%, 
Jer 148), When the face is spoken of, the verbs 
employed are 797 (Job 9° 237 24'5 ete.) or wagon (Ex 
3°, Job 13% ete.). 

With the Hebrews not the head but the heart 
was the seat of intellect. See HEART. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

HEADBAND.—Sce BAND and DREss. 


HEADSTONE is erroneously printed in mod. 
edd. of AV as one word; in 1611 it is ‘head 
stone’ (as RV), and means simply the topmost 
stone of the building. 


HEADTIRE.—See Dress and Ting. 
HEADY.—This is the tr® in 2 Ti 34 AV of mpo- 


wrerhs, which in Ac 19%, its only remaining occur- 
rence in NT, is tr4 ‘rashly’ (RV ‘rash’). Heady 
is from Tindale; and has eon adopted by all the 
VSS thereafter, except Rhem. ‘stubburne,’ and 
RV which uses its mod. equivalent in this sense, 
‘headstrong.’* In enumerating ‘the heap of in- 
conveniences that spring by intemperate and 
superfluous eating and drin ing,’ Tindale says 
(Expositions, p. 93, on Mt 68°), ‘Our fashions 
of eating make us slothful, and unlusty to labour 
and study; unstable, inconstant, and light-man- 
nered; full of wits, after-witted (as we call it), 
incircumspect, inconsiderate, heady, rash, and 
hasty to begin unadvisedly, and without castin 

of perils.’ Calvin (in Golding’s tr") uses the ard 
of Job’s passions (on Job 32'*), ‘Seeing then that 


* Headstrong occurs in AV, Sir 308, of a horse, as tr= of 
aurnpos. 
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Job had so heady passions, no doubt but in so 
dooing hee made himselfe more rightuous than 
God.’ Lligh-mind and Heady are the names of 
the guns which the inhabitants of Mansoul! placed 
at Ear-gate to keep the King’s forces out (Bunyan, 
Holy War, p. 50). Bp. | all uses the word as 
pt een to hasty (IVorks, ii. 109, on ‘ Zacheus’), 
‘There must be no more hast than good speed in 
our performances; we may offend as well in our 
heddye acceleration, as in our delay; Moses ran 
so fast downe the hill that he stumbled spiritually, 
and brake the Tables of God.’ J. HASTINGS, 


HEALTH.—This word has become greatly nar- 
rowed in meaning since 1611. Now restricted to 
the state of the body, it then expressed nlso the 
condition of the soul, the relation to God of the 
whole person. Hence in ‘Morning Prayer,’ ‘We 
have left undone those things which we ought 
to have done, and we have done those things 
which we ought not to have done, and there 1s 
no health in us,’ which has retained its place since 
the Pr. Bk. of 1552. But in the Communion Ser- 
vice, ‘health’ of 1604, ‘And as the Son of God 
did vouchsafe to yield up his soul by death upon 
the cross for your health,’ is found as ‘salvation’ 
in 1662. So we findin Wye., Ac 28% ‘'Therfore 
be it knowen to you, for to hethen men this helthe 
of God is sent’; and in ind. (as well asin Wye.), 
Lk 19°‘ This day is healthe come unto this housse.’ 
Cf. also Krasmus, On the Creed, p. 40, ‘The first 
degre [=step] than unto helthe is Credere deum 
esse (id est) to believe that there is God.’ This is 
the meaning of ‘health’ in Ps 424 43° “Who is 
the health of my countenance’ (Wyc. ‘the helthe 
of my chere’). The Heb, is ayw, which is tr4 
‘sulvation’ in Vs 621, [Is 56! (Wyc. as usual 
‘helthe,’ Cov. ‘savynge health’), and elsewhere. 
In Ps 62? the word is used of the person, ‘He only 
is my rock and my salvation’ (= ‘saviour,’ which 
is Cheyne’s tr" in Ps 42" 435; RVin gives ‘help,’ 
which is Coverdale’s word). Again in Ps 67° 
‘That thy way may be known upon earth, thy 
saving health among all nations’; ‘saving health’ 
stands for the same Heb. word (Wye. ‘helthe’ ; 
‘savynge health’ being from Coverdale, who uses 
the phrase in other places, as [s 518 ‘But my 
rightuousness shal endure for ever, and my savynge 
health from generacion to generacion’). 

But ‘health’ was often used in a still wider 
sense, denoting the prosperity or safety of a person 
or a place. As expressing ‘safety’ if occurs in 
Ac 27°* “Wherefore I pray you to take some 
meat: for this is fur your Siealth? (swrnpla, RV 
‘safety’) Cf. Ace 27° Wye. ‘Sothely nether 
sunne nether sterris apperinge bi mo dayes, and 
tempest not litil schewinge nygh, now al the hope 
of oure heelthe was don awey.’ See MEDICINE. 

J. HASTINGS. 

HEART, 25 or 335, xapdia.—In the AV of the OT 
other Hebrew expressions for the inward parts of 
the body are also rendered by ‘heart’: e.g. 232 in 
Ps 398, -yo Ps 408. ‘Heart’ has thus the general 
sense of the midst, the innermost or hidden part 
of anything, in such instances as the ‘heart of the 
sea,’ Ex 15°; of heaven, Dt 4" (RV and AVm); of a 
tree, 2S 188"; of the earth, Mt 12%. 

But its ruling use is (1) for the bodily organ, of 
the centrality of which as the seat of life the 
ancients had on the whole a correct view. Since 
in Bible phrase ‘the life is in the blood’ (Lv 17"), 
that organ which forms the centre of its distribu. 
tion must have the most important place in the 
whole system. So by an easy transition ‘heart’ 
came (2) to signify the seat of man’s collective 
energics, the focus of the personal life. 

This secondary or psychical meaning it holds 
unchanged and undisputed through the whole of 
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the biblical writings. Its prominence as a psycho- 
logical term in the Scriptures and in other ancient 
books is no doubt due partly to the fact that the 
physical heart bulked so much more largely in the 
view of those times than the head or brain. How 
rarely are any functions of thought attributed to 
the latter in the OT (see only Dn 2% 4% 7.20 71-15 
as exceptions). This fact introduces the only 
difference in the Bible use of ‘ heart’ metaphorically 
from that of everyday modern speech. As froin 
the fleshly heart goes forth the blood in which is 
the animal life, so from the heart of the human 
soul goes forth the entire mental and moral 
activity. ‘To it also all the actions of the 
human soul return. ‘Jn corde actiones anime 
humane ad ipsum redeunt’ (Roos). There the 
soul is at home with itself, becomes conscious of 
doing and suffering as its own. ‘The heart 
knoweth the bitterness of the soul,’ or ‘of itself’ 
(Pr 14°), 

Heart is therefore the organ of conscience, of self- 
knowledge, and indeed of all knowledge. For 
though the reflective function is prominent, we 
must note that all inner human movements are 
denoted by this word m Scripture; the rational 
and intellectual as well as other. This is the main 
distinction between the biblical and the modern 
usage of the word. In the OT it by no means 
signifies mamly or only the emotional or volitional 
elements in human nature, but pre-eminently the 
intelectual (hence ab Px= ‘without understanding’). 
It is only in the later Scriptures that the Greek 
habit ot distinguishing the rational from the 
emotional finds place. 


The following analysis of the OT uses of 335 and ab is abridged 
from that of Oxf. eb. Lexicon :—- 

1, Of the tnner man tn contrast with the outer; opposed to 
flesh Ps 7328, garmenta Jl 218, hands Ps 7313, La 341 (7), eyes Nu 
163?, 1S 167, ears Ezk 810, mouth Dt 30!4, speech Ps 28% 7318, 

2, The inner man, comprehending mind, affections, will; note 
¢.g. the frequent ‘with all the heart and with all the soul’ 


esp ban 335-592) Dt 42 6 and oft.; cf. ‘what is in the 
heart’ (292 "Wy Dt 83, ‘with the heart’ (399 oy) Dt 8°, 

3. With specific reference to mind, e.g. apy, ‘VIX ‘men of 
mind’ Job 8420. 84, knowledge Dt 85, 1 K 244, thinking, reflection, 
Is 107, memory 1 8 2112, 

4. With specific reference to tnclinations, resolutions, deter- 
minations of the will, e.g. ‘eet the mind to’ (-9x) 18 78,1 Ch 
2918, ' Pharaoh's mind was changed’ (pb ‘9 Wei) Ex 140, 

6, With les reference to conscience, ‘my heart (#.e. con- 
science) shall not reproach me’ Job 278, 

6. With specific reference to moral character: God tries the 
heart 1Ch 2917; ‘uprightness of heart’ Dt 95, heart perfect 
with (OY) 1 K 861; heart as seat of naughtiness 1S 17°8(?), pride 
Ps 1015; heart circumcised or uncircumcised Dt 1016, Ly 2641, 
hardened Dt 230, 

7. Heart=the man himself, Dt 717 817 94, Is 1413, 

8. As seat of the appetites, Ps 10415, 

0. As seat of emotions and prasiona, é.g. joy Is 302, trouble 
1 K 888, anger Dt 108, hate Lv 1917, 

10. As seat of courage (for which usually 939) Dn 112, 


Because it is the focus of the personal life, the 
workplace for the appropriation and assimilation 
of every influence, in ‘heart,’ according to Scrip- 
ture, hies the moral and religious condition of the 
man. Only what enters the heart forms a 
possession of moral worth, only what comes from 
the heart is a moral production. The Bible places 
human depravity in the ‘heart’ because sin is a 
principle which has its seat in the centre of man’s 
inward life, and thence ‘defiles’ the whole circuit 
of his action (Mt 15 ™), On the other hand, it 
regards the ‘heart’ as the sphere of divine 
influence, the starting-point of all moral reno- 
vation: ‘The work of the law written in their 
hearts’ (Ro 25); ‘A new heart will I give you’ 
(Ezk 36%); ‘Purifying their hearts by faith (Ac 
15"), Once more, the ‘heart’ as lying deep within 
contains ‘the hidden man’ (1 P 34), the real man. 
It represents the true character, but conceals it; 
hence it is contrasted with the ‘outward appear- 


ance,’ and is declared to be tle index of character 
only for Him who ‘searches the heart and tries 
the reins of the children of men’ (1 S 167; Jer 17% 
20'*), 

This scriptural usage—making the heart the 
source of the moral life—lends firmness and sim- 
plicity to its teachings about sin and grace. That 
man’s moral corruption is seated in his heart means 
that not the substance of human nature or the 
personality of nan is perverted, but his principles 
of action. That the saving process begins with ‘a 
new heart’ means that not another self or person- 
ality is substituted, but that new principles of 
action are introduced. Hence the whole doctrine 
of sin and grace is biblically grounded in a way to 
free it from mistake or exagyeration. 

On the relation of the tern Heart to Soul, Spirit, 
Reins, Conscience, sce under these words. 


LITERATURE.—Oxf, IIeb. Lex. 8. 135 and ab. Cremer, Bub.- 
Theol, Lex., and Thayer-Grimnm, #. xapd3ie; Ochler, Theol. of 
OT, 1. 221 ff., fi. 449; Schultz, OZ Theol. ii. 248; Weiss, Bub. 
Theol. of NT (‘ Heart’ in Index). J. LAIDLAW. 


HEARTH.—The word ‘ hearth’ is found in seven 
passages of our AV, in all of which, with one ex- 
ception (Is 304), it hns been discarded by the 
Revisers. On the other hand, it has been intro- 
duced three times into their text (Lv 6° [Heb.?], 
Ezk 43°38), and once besides in an explanatory 
note in the margin (Is 29!; for all of these see 
No. 4 below). 

1. The primitive doinecstic hearth was a mere 
depression in the earthen floor of the living-room, 
where the family meal was cooked, and around 
which, in the cold season, the family gathered for 
warmth, ‘The Hebrew name for the hearth was 
pers spio mdkéd (Vs 1025 [Heb.4] ‘my bones are 

urned as an hearth’ AV; but RV has ‘as a fire- 
brand,’ cf. LAX g¢piyov, with the former render- 
ing in the margin). This word would thus be 
identical in meaning as well as in form with the 
Arabic maukid.* The nearly allied yg: (Is 3804), 
by AV and RV rendered ‘hearth,’ is more strictly 
the burning mass, &@ meaning which many would 
rive to moked (see both Serle in Oxf. Heb. Le.r.). 
Che same uncertainty attaches to the form m7; 
mokédah (Lv 6° [Heb.*] ‘the burnt-oflering shall 
be on the hearth’ RV; ‘on its firewood’ RVm), 
which is probably not an independent word, but 
the masc. form (mékéd) with sullix (so Dillm., 
Strack, etc.). A detailed description of the modern 
Syrian hearth (maukadi) is piven by Landberg 
(Proverbes et Dictons, pp. 73, 74), with illustration 
(p. 455). The smoke from the hearth, on which 
various kinds of fuel, wood, charcoal, dung, ete. 
(see COAL, FURL) were burned, escaped as best it 
night through door or latticed window (az2x, 
Hos 133 AV, RV § chimney ’), since chimneys were 
unknown (see CHIMNEY). 

2. In the houses of the wealthier classes, at least, 
braziers or chafing dishes were in common use. 
Thus Jehoiakim on a memorable oceusion had 
Jeremiah’s roll ‘consumed in the fire that was in 
the brazier’ (nxn Jer 362-3 RV; AV in each case 
‘on the hearth’; LXX ém rs éoxdpas, which ig 
ambiguous) in his ‘winter house.’ A’ similar 
firepan ts referred to in Zec 12° (‘like a pan of fire’ 
ex v9; 80 RV, but AV ‘like a hearth of fire’). 
Cf. for NT times Jn 1838 29, 

3. In Gn 18° Sarah is requested to ‘make cakes 
upon the hearth’ (AV), for which RV has, more 
literally, ‘make cakes.’ The cakes in question, 
termed ‘wgéth (may), were really baked ‘upon the 
hearth’ by being covered with the hot ashes, and 
are therefore accurately rendered by the Vulgate 

* 80 Del. tn loc., and Siegtried-Stade’s Lex. For other possible 


significations of 1p\D see Bathgen’s note in his Handkommentar, 
tn loc. 
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subcinericios panes (LXX éyxpuglas). See BREAD, 


vol. i. p. 318. 

4, We have seen (under Nou. 1 above) that, 
according to a possible interpretation, the top of 
the altar of burnt-ollering was known as its 
‘hearth’ (Lv 6% (Heb.?] in RV). This is confirmed 
by the description in Sirach of Simon the high 
priest standing ‘by the hearth of the altar’ (écrws 
map é€oxdpa Bwpod, Sir 50'%). The upper portion of 
the altar also receives a special name from Ezekiel, 
viz. "Ar? él (oxvrwa, so Keré 4315-16), the origin and 
precise significance of which are uncertain. Most 
recent scholars are in favour of the meaning 
adopted by the Revisers, ‘altar hearth’ (AV 
wrongly ‘altar.’*). 

The cnigmatical term Ariel (Sx x), by which 
Isaiah (29!) designates Jerusalem, is also, by 
various modern writers, understood in this sense 
of ‘altar hearth’ (ef. RVin ‘hearth of Ged.’ See 
comm, of Duhm and Skinner, 22 loc.; also ARIEL 
in vol. i. with reff. there, to which add Cheyne, 
{satah, in Haupt’s ‘ Polychrome Bible’). 

A. R.S. KENNEDY. 

HEATH (wry ‘ar'ar, ayi\y ‘drd'er, dyptouupley, dvos 
dypus, myrica),—- This is AV translation of the 
Ifebrew name of a plant growing in the desert, 
doubtless identical with the ‘az‘ar of the Arabs, 
Juniperus Phanicea, L., which grows on the W. 
face of the rangre of the nountains of Edom, over- 
looking the ‘Arabah. Its branches, clothed with 
minute scale-like leaves, may well entitle it to the 
name ‘naked tree’ (AVm Jer 489), In this and 
the only other passage where the word occurs (Jer 
17°), RVin has ‘a tamarisk tree.’ There is another 
species of Juniper, called by the Arabs ‘ar'ar. It 
is J. oxycedrus, L. This species is not, however, 
a desert plant. It grows in the middle and sub- 
alpine regions of Syria. Jt is unlikely that this is 
the plant referred to. One species of heath, Hrica 
verticillata, Forsk., grows on sandstone and chalky 
rocks, at an altitude of from 3U0 to 3500 ft., on the 
W. face of Lebanon and the chains to the north- 
ward, This cannot be the plant intended. There 
are no heaths in the desert. G. FE. Post. 


HEATHEN.—The tite ‘Nations’ in Scripture 
(ileb. Goiwm, Gr. EHthné), originally covering the 
nations of the world as a whole, soon comes to 
dusignate exclusively the non-Jews, the uncircum- 
cised. Scripture casts its view, and it is a sym- 
pathetic view, over the whole human race, before 
it treats of the forefathers of the Israelites in 
particular. Though many of the Jews of later 
times became proudly exclusive in their treatment. 
of those who did not belong to the privileged 
eel ae the religion of Scripture gives no warrant 
or such an attitude on their part; it is funda- 
mentally characterized by the spirit of humanity. 
The synopsis of the Leone of the earth given in 
Gn 10, by connecting them all with Noah, pre- 
sents them as related to each other like kinsmen. 
Dillmann (Genesis, p. 176) points out how other 
races too, Evyptians and Phoonicians, Assyrians 
and Babylonians, even Indians and Persians, had 
a certain knowledge of the earth and its inhabit- 
ants, but usually paid little attention to foreigners, 
except when influenced by political or commercial 
reasons, and often despised them as mere bar- 
barians. ‘Here in Genesis, on the other hand, all 
the peoples that were known by repute, most of 
whom could not have stood in any intimate rela- 
tion to the countrymen of the writer, are included 
in his survey. All the divisions of mankind are 
collected in a genealogical tree, and Israel is held 
to be only an ordinary branch on the stock of 

* For bona har’él, Ezk 43158 (RV ‘upper altar’), we should 
read as above Savnan, or perhaps throughout Saans, as on the 
Moabite Stone (Smend and Socin, lines 12, 17). 


universal humanity.’ The same breadth of out- 
look is indicated in the announcements that Ged 
created man in His own image (Gn 1%), that He 
blessed Noah and his sons, and assigned a penalty 
for the shedding of man’s blood (Gn 98). Even 
in giving the promise of special favour to Abrahain 
at his seed, God showed Himself gracious to the 
other inhabitants of the world as well. One race 
was chosen and disciplined for the ultimate pood 
of the whole. In Abraham all the famihes of the 
earth were to be blessed (Gn 12%), 

At the same time, we sce the severest treatment 
of the heathen approved of in the OT. Efforts 
were made to extirpate the Canaanites after the 
land of Pal. was entered, and the OT represents 
that it was a great sin to spare them (Ex 23°, 
Nu 335%, Dt 20), The disaster that befell the 
Canaanites is viewed, however, as the consequence 
of their utter moral corruption, their grievous sin 
against the light of nature; the reflection stirred 
by their ruin 1s comparable to that which is now 
occasioned by the action of inexorable laws of 
Providence on demoralized nations of modern 
times. Isracl was commanded to make no mar- 
riages with the inhabitants of the land that re- 
mained (Jos 23!%), and to make no league with 
them (Jg 27). The Teepe had an arduous 
struggle to keep Israel’s worship of J” separate 
from that which was contaminated by the idola- 
trous heathen rites as practised on the high places. 
Weathenism, with its distinguishing feature of 
idolatry, remained a congenital faith, even to the 
people of God, and spiritual monotheism was a 
new thing which was, for obvious reasons, repuy- 
nant tothem. The centralization of Jewish wor- 
ship at the temple, as enjoined in Dt, was mainly 
due to the purpose of the pence to isolate 
the clrosen people from all their heathen neigh- 
bours, The natural, racial, inherited proclivities 
of the Israelites could not be extinguished, and 
the nation could not advance in the knowledge 
and service of the true God otherwise than by 
the method of seclusion from the surrounding 
tribes. 

The prophets, however, far from cherishing a 
spirit of bind hostility towards the heathen, fore- 
see the day when the nations will be gathered 
into the one family of God’s people, having rest 
and comfort, and enjoying the blessings of the 
law that goes forth from Jerusalem. The golden 
age of the world, according to the OT, is in the 
future, and the heathen will participate in its 
glory (Is 40-66), The Bk. of Jonah sets forth 
God's tender regard for the heathen. 

Jewish exclusiveness as towards the heathen 
culminates in the post-exilic age. The Jews being 
shorn of political influence, became the more con- 
firmed in their devotion to their faith, and hedged 
it round with an elaborate system of ritual (the 
Levitical law) The barrier between them and 
the heathen thus became more impassable than 
ever. 

As the Greeks spread along the shores of the 
Mediter., and their speech and customs became 
more prevalent (2 Mac 4°"), they, as the principal 
representatives, stood for the heathen penenlly 
(Ro 10, 1 Co 10% 128, Gal 8%; cf, Jn 7). 

The Jewish view of the heathen is marked Lb 
conflicting elements, and needs to be a eeTa 
The heathen are at once held in repugnunce, and 
called to the highest honour. 

Christianity was, in the first instance, a develop- 
ment and modification of Judaism. As the world 
had needed preparation for the coming of Christ, 
so He took up the work which was begun among 
the Jews and completed it. But the principle o 
universalism is involved in His doctrine of the 
kingdom of God as a kingdom of righteousness 


re 
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and love; in His doctrine of God as the Father 
of individual spirits, who welcomes the peu 
rodigal on the sole condition that he repents an 
bas faith (Lk 15); or, again, in His announcement 
that God is a spirit, who must be worshipped in 
spirit and in truth (Jn 4%). God is the Father 
of all, and the conditions of acceptance with God 
are such as all men can and ought to fulfil. 

What was implicit in the doctrine of Christ on 
this matter was made explicit, after a period of 
conflict with the other apostles, by St. Paul. To 
the latter there is no distinction between Jews and 
Gentiles, except that the Jews, as being the better 
prepared, through the oracles of God entrusted to 
them, have the privileze of hearing the gospel 
first (Ro 34). But the Gentiles, too, have had a 
measure of training by the law, that which is 
known through nature and conscience; and if 
they turn to God and keep the law, their uneir- 
cumeision will be counted to thei for circumcision 
(Ro 24-75), In all this a continuous plan is seen 
to be worked out by God, for those Sir sincerely 
believe are the true descendants of Abraham, 
having his faith; and they are the truly cirenm- 
leds for true circumcision is of the heart (Ro 
othe 

According to the gospel, heathenism proves to 
be, not a matter of nationality, but of spirit and 
character. So in the O'T the moral aspect of it 
is frequently emphasized, expecially in the Psalms, 
where heathenism is often synonymous with wick- 
edness. Its essence is set forth by Christ in 
Mt 6°93 To the heathen mind God is a power 
that needs to be appeased or conciliated for worldly 
purposes. ‘The world only is sought with desire— 
protection from «disease or misfortune, material 
peer perbys enjoyment bodily or mental. By the 
aithful spirit, on the other hand, religion is made 
the first choice, and the God who is worshipped 
ix seen in Ifis true character, is recognized as the 
true God; He is reverenced as a righteous Spirit, 
and loved more than aught else for His fatherly 
yoodness, In this way distinctions of race, name, 
or profession puss over into such as are moral and 
spiritnal. Sce FOREIGNER, GENTILE, GER, 

Gr. FERRIES. 

HEAYEN.—The word ‘heaven’ is used in a 
variety of senses in the OT and NT, but especially 
in that of the dwelling-place of God, the abode 
from which Christ came and to which He has 
returned, and the destination of the perfected 
saints. The etymological associations of the term 
are extensive. It is of uncertain root, though it 
may be connected with the Lat, capere, and the 
Ing. have and heave. It appears in different forms 
in many European languages, Sw. hefva, Da. 
haeve, Go. hafjan, Ic. hefya, hifinn, Ger. heben, 
OHG heffan, AS hebban, ME heuen ; Chaucer, CT, 
9523; im Robert of Gloucester, however, hebben. 
(See Skeat, Atymol. Dict.?). 

In the OT it usually represents osy, Aram. 
roy, which expresses sieuean: in respect of its 
height ; and in the NT orpavés, otpavoi, which may 
he connected with 8pyuui= lift, heave (cf. Ger. Luft, 
Scot. ‘the lift’), andthe Vedie varuna, from var = 
tegere (sce M. Miiller, Oxford Hssays, p. 41). In 
the LXX ovpavés stands not only for oxy, epy, but 
also for 9x, Mx, civ, pny, nisin, Sap, ona, wp. In 
our AV the word ‘heaven’ represents in addition 
to oy mainly three words of different slgnifica- 
tions, y°p?, ane, c'pny. But there are also certain 
words of which it is erroncously made the equiva- 
lent. One of these is the term 5353, which expresses 
the idea of roundness, and is rendered ‘ heaven’ in 
Ps 778 (AV), as if it meant the‘ round orb of the sky,’ 
but which conveys rather the notion of a ‘whirl,’ and 
may be best rendered ‘whirlwind’ (so RV). Another 
is nia, in Ps 684, in the description of J” riding 


‘on the heavens.’ But while the term might be 
taken, as it is by some, in the sense of the large 
expanse of the sky, it is more accordant with its 
usual meaning to take it in the sense of ‘ deserts.’ 
Another is the term oy, which is rendered 
‘darkness’ by the Syr. and the Vulg., and 
‘heavens’ in the AV in Is 5%; but it means 
properly ‘droppings,’ ‘clouds,’ and expresses prob- 
ably the idea of the clouds ready to discharge their 
rains. In Ps 89° 87, too, the word pny is rendered 
‘heaven,’ which properly denotes ‘dust,’ and may 
best be rendered the ‘clouds’ or the ‘skies.’ 

The chief ideas attached to the word ‘heaven’ 
in the OT, therefore, are the following. It is 
used (1) in the largest sense, to signify the one 
half of the whole system of things, the upper 
division of the created world, the phrase ‘the 
heavens and the earth’ expressing the universe as 
a whole (Gn l'). More specifically it is used (2) 
to denote the firmament (crepéwua), the sky, the 
expanse which God made on the second day of His 
creative work, after the formation of the ‘earth’ 
and the institution of ‘day’ and ‘ night’ (Gn 1® §), 
This ‘expanse’ is represented as dividing the 
waters above from the waters beneath. In speak- 
ing of it in its different aspects, the OT writers 
employ a@ great variety of terms, both literal and 
boldly metaphorical, which naturally move within 
the limits of the popular conceptions that pre- 
vailed amony the Semitic “ei other ancient 
peoples on the subject of the system of things, and 
the place which Ne earth held in it as its centre 
and the proper object of God’s creative action. The 
simple ideas which mect us in ancient Greek poetr 
(cf. Homer, //. xvii. 425, Od. iii. 23 Pindar, Ol. od. 
10, Nem. vi. 3) and in the oldest literature of the 
East (e.g. the Vedie hymns, the Babylonian tablets, 
etc.), are also expressed in the OT. ‘The ‘ firma- 
nent,’ or vault of heaven, is described in terms of 
a strong cover, curtain, or roof provided for the 
earth (Is 40%, Ps 104*), resting on pillars, on the 
mountains and the waters of the earth (2S 223, Job 
264, Pr 327-%), Its beauty is described ay that of 
crystal or sapphire (Ex 24°, Job 37", Ezk 1°"), It 
is Co ARRGcHEL as the region of the fowls, the winds, 
the clouds (Dn 4)? 72: 18), In it the ancient Heb- 
rews, like the Greeks and Romans (cf. Plutarch, 
De plac. phil. 2), Pliny, 2%), conceived God to 
have placed the fixed stars and the plancts (Gn 1", 
Is 14)2 344), 

Tt is used also (3) to denote the peculiar abode 
of Deity, with which the ideas of clevation, 
Inajesty, glory, power, holiness, unchangcableness 
aro associated. It is the place to which prayer 
ascends (2 Ch 3077), which makes Js throne (Is 6! 
66'), which is His peculiar possession in contrast 
with the earth which He has given to the sons of 
men (Ps 115!) Itis the ‘height’ or ‘heights’ (Job 
2213) Ps 1481), supramundane, above the firmament 
and all created things (Ps 29% 2° 10428), As the 
dwelling-place of God it is described in terms of a 
temple, asanctuary, a palace, a throne(Vs 114, Mic 1?, 
Hab 2” ete.) The ideas of the supramundane 
abode are taken so naturally from the visible 
things of the mundane holy place, which was the 
centre of the Jewish worship of God and the place 
where He was specially to be found, that it is 
sometimes difficult to say which of the two was 
immediately in the writer’s thought (e.g. in Is 6; 
see Riehm, /JWV, under the word Himmel). It is 
the place, too, in which God has His court of angels 
(Job 16 2}, implicitly). But while it is often thus 
spaken of as the peculiar habitation of God, it is 
also described as incapable of containing Him, and 
the prophets declare itis greatness to be such as to 
surpass all the bounds of space and all idea of 
residence within the limits even of the heaven of 
heavens (Is 40)? 66! ; cf. 1 K 87"). 
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But it is also used, (4), in the eschatological sense, 
to express the new constitution of things which 
shall in the end take the place of the present im- 
perfect order. Im many passages the quality of the 
changeless and enduring is ascribed to ‘ heaven,’ 
especially in contrast with the mutable earth and 
the perishable life of man (Jog 11%, Ps 725717 
89%, Jer 31% 3375-26), But it is also exhibited 
as an aspect of the changeful and transitory, as 
contrasted with the changeless being and eternal 
years of God Himself (Ps 102%-*’, Is 51°). And the 
OT looks forward to a day of divine judgment, 
the issue of which shall be the dissolution of the 
present order, the renewal of the system of things, 
and the creation of a glorious condition of which 
a restored heaven shall form part (Is 651? 6674). 

The NYT takes over the general OT idea of 
‘heaven,’ but with certain ditferences and enlarge- 
ments. It has the same general conception of 
‘heaven’ asa region aboveearth. Asthe OT speaks 
of a ladder reaching to heaven (Gn 28}%), of Plijah 
as going ‘up’ in a whirlwind to heaven (2 K 2"), of 
the ‘heights’ of heaven (Job 118), ete., so the NT 
speaks of the angels of God ascending and descend- 
ing in relation to heaven (Jn 1%), of St. Paul as 
‘caught up’ to the third heaven (2 Co 12°), of St. 
John as seeing a door opened in heaven and hearing 
& voice saying, ‘Come up hither’ (Rev 4), of the 
holy city as descending from God out of heaven 
(Rev 21%), etc. In the NT it is also the name 
ee to the peculiar dwelling-place of God, and 

hrist’s doctrine of God as our ‘ father in heaven’ 
adds to the OT conception of its majesty and 
remoteness and holiness the new ideas of security, 
grace, and love. The whole conception of heaven 
as the habitation of Deity is made more definite 
by its being presented as the scene of the present 
life and activity of Christ. It is the place from 
which He came to earth and to which He re- 
ascended (Mk 16, Lk 2451, Ac 14); the habitation 
which ‘must receive’ Him ‘until tho times of the 
restitution of all things’ (Ac 3%); the scene of His 
present reign and His present work. In heaven He 
i3 in ‘ the presence of (z0d’ (1fe 9%), and there His 
glory can be seen (Jn 17%). The scene of Christ’s 
risen life and the work of intercession which He 
carries on in it are described with special fulness 
in the Ep. to the Heb., and in terms of the ancient 
Jewish sanctuary, its conditions, its sanctities, and 
its services (He 8! °¢ 9%), Heaven is also the abode 
of the angels (Mt 18? 22%, Rev 3°), and the place 
from which the Holy Ghost is sent down (1 P 1"). 

It is chiefly in its eschatological applications 
that the word ‘heaven’ is used in the NT. ‘The 
idea of a renewal of heaven as well as earth that 
is associated in the OT with the judgment of the 
end, is given more distinctly inthe NT. In certain 
large and significant passages the NT spans of 
a redemption of the whole creation from the 
bondage of corruption (Ro 8”), of a gathering 
together and a reconciliation of things in heaven 
as well as things on earth (Eph 1, Col 1%), of a 
time of the restitution of all things (Ac 37), of a 
day when all things shall be made new (Rev 21°), 
of the formation of a ‘new heaven’ as well as ‘a 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness’ (2 P 
32. 18) Rev 211), The NT associates this renewal 
of the heavens with Christ’s Second Coming and 
the Final Judgment, and connects the hope of a 
new scene and order for man’s life with that of the 
final perfection of his life. Further, in the NT 
‘heaven’ is in particular the final home of the 
righteous. It is the place which Christ has gone 
to prepare for them (Jn 14?), the place from which 
He is to come with His holy angels (Mt 24%, Mk 
13%, Lk 2177, Rev 1’) for the final arbitrament of 
things, and into which His own shall be received 
that they may be with Him and see His glory 
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(Mt 54, Lk 6%, 2 Cor 5', Eph 6°, He 10* ete.) 
So it is the sum of all good, and the gonl of man’s 
hove (Mt 6”, Lk 62 10%, Ph 3%, 1 P 14) He 12%), 

“here are other questions regarding the ‘heaven’ 
of the Bible which are of interest and require 
consideration. Some relate to the use of the term, 
others to the ideas of heaven which find expression 
in the Scriptures. Among these is the question 
whether the word‘ heaven’ or ‘heavens’ occurseither 
in the OT or in the NT asa metonymy for God. 
The Jew of later times had so exaggerated a sense 
of the sanctity of the divine name, that he did not 
allow himself to utter the most proper designation 
of God, but had recourse to equivalents. There is 
abundant evidence to show that by our Lord’s time 
the word ‘heaven’ or ‘ heavens’ wus in frequent use 
in this way ; and it is held by not a few competent 
scholars that the Jewish formula ory mobo is an 
instance of this, and that St. Matthew’s phrase, 
‘the kingdom of heaven,’ is literally the same as 
‘the kingdom of God,’ which is the expression of the 
other evangelists and of St. Paul (see Cremer, Bid. - 
theol. Lex., sub voce Bacthela; Thayer’s Lez., sub 
voce otpavés; Edersheiin’s Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah, i. 265; Jhrb. f. prot. Theol. 1876, 
p. 166, etce.; Schiirer, WJP, Eng. tr. div. Wm. 
vol, ii. P 171). The instances of this use furnished 
by the Bible are at the best very scanty, and even 
the most probable cases are negatived by many. 
‘I'here seems, however, to be at least one sufficiently 
clear instance in the OT (Dn 4%), and another, 
though more disputable, in the NT (Lk 158), where, 
however, it may be (as it is taken, ¢.g., by Meyer 
and others) a personification of the heavenly world 
‘as injured and offended.’ 

Another question is whether the conception 
of a series of heavens is found in the Scriptures. 
This has been answered in the negative, and the 
terms which seem to ey, the influence of such a 
conception have been taken for plurals of majesty, 
or large,rhetorival expressions of the idea of infinity. 
But the evidence is all in favour of the affirma- 
tiveanswer. The plural form of the Hebrew word 
oints in that direction. Much more decidedly 
is this the case with such forms as ‘ the heaven of 
heavens’ (Dt 104, 1K 877, Ps 148‘), ‘all the 
heavens’ (Eph 41° RV), ‘the third heaven’ (2 Co 
127), ‘The same may be said of the peculiar phrase 
‘in the heavenly places,’ or ‘in the heaventlies’ 
(é€v rots érovpavlos), which occurs five times in the 
Ep. to the Eph. (18- 20 98 310 612) and has in each a 
local sense. J'o which must be added the idea of 
Christ as the great High Priest who has ‘ passed 
through the Renvers (He 4'), and is ‘made 
higher than the heavens’ (He 7%). The affirma- 
tive reply is also in harmony with the fact that 
the idea of a plurality of heavens prevailed among 
other ancient peoples, and in particular among 
those that were in contact with the Jewish nation 
at different periods of its history, such as the 
Babylonians and the Persians. This conelusion is 
further confirmed by the large place which is given 
to this idea in the Rabbinical literature, and in 
the a Sou uae and other pseudepivraphic books, 
both Jewish and Christian, —especially Ne Slavonic 
Enoch, the Spy LIS parts of the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs, 4 Ezra, the Ascension of 
Isaiah, the Apocalypses of Moses, Ezra, John, 
Isanc, Jacob. 

With this is connected the further question 
whether the plurality that is recognized is one of 
three heavens or of seven. It has been thought 
by some that only the idea of a serics of three 
heavens is found in Scripture. It has been pro- 
nounced by some (Estius, Le Clerc, Bengel) to be 
the doctrine of the Rible that there are only three 
heavens. Origen (Con. Cels. vi. p. 289) denied 
that St. Paul had the idea of seven heavens, and the 
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idea of a threefold heaven obtained a considerable 
ave in the Church (Suicer, 7hes. ii. p. 520, ete.). 

ut the evidence which bears out the existence 
of the idea of a plurality of heavens also favours 
the idea of a sevenfold series of heavens. Among 
the Babylonians a sevenfold division of heavens 
seems to have prevailed. ‘They had the conception 
of seven world-zones ; they surrounded their cities, 
Erech and Ecbatana, with seven walls; they 
thought of hell as divided into seven parts by 
seven walls, And though no explicit reference to 
it appears to have been discovered as yet among 
the inscriptions, it is reasonable to suppose that 
their heaven was also divided into seven sections 
(Jensen, Kosm. der Babyl. pp. 232-252; Sayce, 
lib. Lect. pp. 221-227). In the Zoroastrian books, 
but not in the earhest, we find the idea of a suc- 
cession of seven heavens, which were traversed 
by Sosioch in seven days, Zarathrustra himself 
vecupying a golden throne in the seventh. The 
Jews were familiar, too, with the planets, of 
which four are mentioned by name in the OT 
(2K 17%, Am 575, Is 14!2 46! 6511). The same con- 
ception of seven heavens appears to have been 
almost universal among the Kabbis, only R. Juda 
being mentioned as diverging froin the general 
doctrine, and teaching the existence of but two 
heavens. The pseudepigraphic writings, and very 
definitely the Slavonic Enoch and the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs, give the same 
enumeration of the heavens, and describe them at 
length. It is hazardous to infer, as Meyer does, 
from the notice of J’aradise in 2 Co 12‘ that St. Paul 
thought of it as higher than the third heaven and 
belonging to a fourth heaven; for in the pseud- 
epigraphic literature Paradise is repeatedly repre- 
sented as being in the third heaven. But, in view 
of the evidence, the most reasonable conclusion is 
that the conception of the heavens which pervades 
the OT and the NT (not excepting the Pauline 
writings, though St. Paul mentions only the third 
heaven and P.tradise) is that of a series of seven 
heavens. 

This idea of a plurality of heavens as it appears 
in the Biblical writings, however, is free from the 
extravagances and puerilitics which we find associ- 
ated with it in the extra-canonical literature. In 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, ¢.¢., 
curious details are given of each of the several 
heavens. The first is full of darkness and gloom ; 
the second, of fire, ice, and snow. ‘The third con- 
tains the hosts that are to execute judgment on 
the spirits of deceit and of Beliar. Yn the fourth 
are thrones and authorities; in the fifth and the 
sixth are angels with different offices. In the 
seventh dwells the Great Glory. In the Slavonic 
Enoch there is a still more elaborate description. 
In the first heaven, it is there said, are ‘a very 
great sea,’ and ‘the elders and the rulers of the 
stars,’ and treasuries of snow, ice, clouds, and 
dew. In the second are the prisoners reserved for 
eternal judgment. In the third are found the 
Garden of Eden, and the tree of life and an olive 
tree ever distilling oil. Inthe fourth are seen the 
course of the sun and moon, the angels, and the 
pheenixes and the chalkidri that wait upon the 
sun. In the fifth are the watchers, troubled and 
silent, on account of their fallen brethren. In the 
sixth are seven bands of angels, very bright and 
glorious, students of the courses of sun, moon, and 
stars, also the angels over the souls of men, with 
seven Pees: seven cherubim, and seven six- 
winged creatures. In the seventh are the heavenly 
hosts, the ten great orders of angels, and the Lord 
Himself on His lofty throne. In the Rabbinical 
books we find similar trivialities. In the Beresh. 
rabba, c. 6, the Bammidbar rabba, ¢. 17, and the 
Chagiga, xii. 6, ¢.g., the differences between the 


several heavens are given in extreme and fanciful 
detail. The first or lowest heaven is called Vilon 
(pon, Lat. velum), and is empty. ‘The second is 
called Lakia, and contains the sun, moon, and 
stars. The third is called Shechakim, and contains 
the mills that grind the manna for the righteous, 
The fourth is called Zebul, and in it are the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the temple, the altar, and 
Michael. The fifth is named Maon, in which are 
the ‘hosts of angels, praising God by night, but 
keeping silent by day that God may hear the 
praises of Israel.’ ‘he sixth is named Machon, 
and it holds the treasuries of the snow, hail, rnin, 
and dew. The seventh is known as Aravoth, the 
seat of judgment and righteousness, with the 
treasuries of life, peace, and blessing. In it, too, 
are the souls of the righteous dead, the spirits and 
souls of men yet to be born, and the dew with 
which the dead shall be awaked. And in it are 
the Seraphim, Ophannim, Chayyoth, and other 
orders of angels (cf. Dante, Par. c. 27), and God 
Himself on His eternal throne. The Ascension of 
Isaiah gives another inconvruous description of the 
series of heavens. 

Similar speculations, and, if possible, even more 
tasteless and absurd, appear to have been indulged 
in by certain heretical leaders and their sects, 
Treneeus (Cont. Her. bk. i. ¢. v. 2) and Tertullian 
(Adv. Valent. 20) speak of the fancies of the 
Valentinians on the subject. From Irenweus (Adv. 
Her. bk. i. c. xxx. 4, 5), Origen (Con. Cels. vi. 31), 
and Epiph. (/fe@r. xxvi. 10), we learn also that the 
O hites held the doctrine of a Hebdomad of heavens 
ruled by seven potentates. Others, ¢.g. the Gnostic 
Marcus (Iren. Adv. Her. bk. i. ¢ xvii. 1), reckoned 
eight heavens, and Basilides (August. De Her. i. 4) 
held there were 365. Nor are the Christian apoca- 
lypses, such as the Apoc. Mosis, the Apoc. Esdre, 
the Apoc. Johannis, less given to such specula- 
tions. The belief in a series of seven heavens, 
with some of the curious theories which prevailed 
so extensively on the subject, penetrated indeed 
into the Christian Church, and was more or less 
favoured by some of the leading Fathers. Clement 
of Alexandria, e.g., mentions it in terms which 
suggest that he did not question its validity 
(Strom. iv. 25). Origen refers to it in much the 
same way, explaining, however, that there was no 
authoritative doctrine on the subject (De prine. 
li, 11), Augustine has an uncertain theory of his 
own, implying three heavens (De Gen. ad lit. xii. 
5, 27). Even near the end of the 4th cent. these 
notions held such a place in Christian thought, 
that Philastrius proneunee it a heresy to deny 
the plurality of the heavens, though the question 
of the particular number, whether two, three, or 
seven, was left open (De Hur. bk. 94). At last, 
however, the reaction came, and Chrysostom de- 
clared the whole conception of a series of heavens 
to be a human fancy, and contrary to Scripture. 
Repudiated by the Church, it was adopted by 
Mohammedanism. It is affirmed in the Koran 
(e.g. c. 22, 41), and in later Mohammedan writings 
it eben in the crudest possible forms. 

The ideas of ‘heaven’ and the ‘heavens’ which 
are expressed in Scripture are of a different order. 
Neither in the OT nor in the NT have we any- 
thing like those far-fetched ineptitudes. It is the 
more remarkable that it should be so, in view of 
the fact that these things prevailed so long and 
so widely, and had so great a hold, not only of 
ethnic faith, but also of Jewish and Christian 
thought. Later Christian theology has relapsed 
from time to time into such theorizings, distin- 
guishing between the heaven of clouds, the heaven 
of stars, and the empyrean; between the visible 
heaven or firmament, the spiritual heaven, the 
abode of saints and angels, and the intellectual 
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heaven, which is the scene of the immediate vision of 
God (#lucidar. c. 3); between the calwm sidereum, 
the calum crystallinum, and the celum empyreum 
(Jolin of Dam., Thoinas Aquin., etc.) ; or between 
the regio nubifera, the regio astrifera, and the 
regio angelifera (Grotius). But such strained ro- 
tinements have no place in the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian Scriptures. In all their statements the Biblical 
books have the notes of simplicity and restraint. 
In many things they practise a reverent reserve. 

There is at the same time a proyress in the ideas 
of heaven which appear in them. ‘These become 
more definite, more spiritual, and more sharp! 
contrasted both in pony and in elevation arth 
the conceptions found elsewhere. It was not alien 
to the common Jewish understanding, as it 1s seen 
in the curious literature of Judaism, to associate 
the presence of evil and trouble with one or other 
of th divisions of heaven. In the ‘lestaments of 
the ‘I'welve Patriarchs the second heaven is the 
habitation of the spirits of the lawless who are 
in confinement and punishment. In the Slavonic 
Enoch the second heaven contains the apostate 
angels who had transgressed with their prince, 
and were in reserve there against the judgment. 
In the third heaven, according to the same book, 
Enoch saw not only the Garden of Eden, but in 
its northern region a place of punishment, which 
had ‘fire on all sides and on all eold and ice,’ 
prepared for those who dishonoured God on earth 
and committed deeds of evil. And in the fifth 
heaven he saw the many hosts of the Wateliers 
(éyp7ryopou), with their countenances withered and 
melancholy and their lips always silent, by reason 
of their sadness for their brethren, who rebelled in 
lust of empire and were imprisoned in the dark- 
ness of the second heaven, Such ideas were not 
altogether strange to the dramatic imagination of 
the OT, as is seen in the representation of the 
lying spirit that stood before the Lord (1 K 2274), 
and in the appearance of Satan along with the 
anvels in the presence of God (Job 1®72!27), In 
the NT the nearest approach to such conceptions 
is the Pauline designation of the ‘heavenly iS PE 
the superterrestrial regions, as the sphere in which 
‘the spiritual hosts of wickedness’ dwell and work 
(Eph 6%), But in all its positive elements the 
Bible view of heaven is far removed from these 
things; and the vision which the N't’ Apocalypse 
gives of war in heaven between Michael with his 
angels and the dragon with his, ends in the over- 
throw of the latter, and the casting of the con- 
quered ones ‘out into the earth.’ 

Moreover, the ideas of heaven as the dwelling- 
place of God and the final abode and recom pants 
of the righteous, move on in the course of the 
revelation of truth which is made in the Scriptures 
to larver and loftier things. Inthe OT heaven as the 
dwelling-place of God is presented chiefly in relation 
to the divine majesty and remoteness. In the NT 
it appears in the new and higher aspect of the 
Father's house, the place that has received the 
risen Christ, the scene of the activity of the great 
Hieh Priest and the Advocate with the Father 
(Ie 44, 1 Jn 2!'), In the OT it is searcely known 
as the future inheritance of the righteous. The 
eye of the OT looked mainly on the present, and 
thie consummation which it expected was one that 
was to tuke place on earth. It had glimpses of 
things beyond, and at last rose to a clearer and 
more definite vision of an after life. But the 
completion of life which it looked to was some- 
thing to be realized in this world, and the heaven 
which made its hope was a heaven to be found 
mainly in the joy of a near fellowship with God 
here and now. In the NT’ the heaven which is 
to be our final home and the goal of our hope is 
a heaven that is above this world and beyond 
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time, not only superterrestrial, but supranmundane, 
the transcendent heaven which is brought to light 
in the gospel. 

The nature of this heaven, its conditions, and 
the things in which its blessedness consists, are 
nowhere given in definite or dogmatic  state- 
ment. ‘They are presented to faith and to the 
spiritual imagination by many supyestive ex- 
pressions and by ao great variety of figurative 
phrases. Heaven itself is described as a hing- 
dom, one ‘prepared from the foundation of the 
world,’ the ‘ather’s kingdom,’ the ‘kingdom 
of God,’ an ‘eternal’ or ‘ everlasting kingdom? 
(Mt 25% 26%, Lk 22) 2 P11) Jude 2); an wherit- 
ance, one of which we have the ‘earnest’ here, 
the ‘inheritance of the saints in hght,’ an ‘eternal 
inheritance,’ an ‘inheritance incorruptible, and 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away’ (Eph 1, 
Col 1°, He 9%, 1 P 14); a ‘house of many man- 
sions’ (Jn 14!); a place prepared by Christ (Jn 
14%); a ‘better country,’ a ‘city prepared’ 
(Ife 1128), Once atleast it 1s described as Paradise 
(Lk 23%)—a term probably of Median origin, 
selected by the LXX as the rendering for the 
Garden of Eden, and used in Jewish literature to 
express the idea of a home of innocence and peace, 
with reference sometimes to the Eden of the past, 
sometimes to an Eden of the future, sometimes to an 
earthly Eden, sometimes to » heavenly (see article 
on PARADISE). Its life is set forth as un existence 
like that of the angels (Mik 12%, Lk 20%), an 
‘eternal life’ (Jude #/), a ‘life that is life indeed’ 
(1 1'1 6"), a ‘rest’ (He 4! ete., Rev 14)), a life of 
worship, praise, service (Rev 5% ete., 22%). [ts happi- 
ness is expressed by a rich and varied imagery, as 
reward, a ‘preat reward,’ a ‘full reward,’ royalty, an 
everlasting reign, an everlasting existence, a partak- 
ing of the tree of life and the hidden manna, a new 
name, the dignity of a pillar in the temple of God, 
a place on the throne, praise, honour, glory, that 
which is within the veil, the presence of God’s 
glory, a prize, a crown, the ‘crown of life,’ a ‘crown 
of rightcousness,’ the promise, a manifestation, a 
salvation from wrath, the adoption, the vision of 
God, the being like Christ, the seeing of Him as 
ILe is, joy, ‘exceeding joy,’ ‘the joy of the Lord’ 
(Mt 51, 1 Co 3834, Col 344, 2 Jn’, Rev 22), 2 Ti 2!2, 
Rev 225, Iie 104, Rev 27-17 3" 41, 1 P 17, He 6), 
Jude*, Ph3', 2 Ti 4’, 1Co 9%, 2 Ti 4, Ja 14, 1 P 5, 
Rev 2, He 9'5, Ro 8!¥ 5%, 2 Ti 2), Ro 8%, Rev 294, 
1 Jn 3°, Jude*, Mt 25%). 

Theology has sought to answer many questions re- 
lating to heaven which Scripture suggests, but which 
it does not itself follow to their conclusions. It has 
occupied itself with the question as to how the 
spirituality and omnipresence of the Divine Being 
can be reconciled with the predication of heaven as 
Ilis peculiar eee ne lage It has also discussed 
the question whether heaven is to be regarded as a 
place or only as a condition, These are questions 
which are beyond the range of our present faculties 
and experience. Scripture freely speaks, on the 
one hand, of God as everywhere present and as 
manifesting Himself in diflerent ways in all parts 
of His creation, and, on the other hand, as specially 
present in heaven and manifesting His glory ina 
peculiar sense there. And we can only say that it 
1s with Hlim, though in a higher sense, as it is 
with the sun ‘which shines everywhere, yet 
especially displays its full splendour in the firma- 
ment’ (Oosterzee, Chr. Dog. p. 258). Neither can 
we disconnect the idea of locality absolutely from 
our conception of heaven. It belongs to the con- 
dition of our present mental life and experience to 
think of heaven more or less in terms of locality, 
even when we think of God who is spirit, much 
more when we think of the future home of beings 
like ourselves. 
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Theology also has engaged itself greatly (in 
some eras, however, much more than in others) 
with the question of the nature of the existence in 
heaven, the heavenly activities, the felicitics of 
heaven. Sometimes it has committed itself to 
rude, material, sensuous conceptions ; sometimes 
it has defined heaven as essentially a condition of 
passivity, contemplation, or quiescence. But for the 
most part, and in the case of its greatest names, 1 
has avoided these extremes. Even Justin Martyr 
(Adv. Har. 57), Ireneus (A pol. i. 8), and the Fathers 
who accepted the millenarian doctrine, thought of 
the immediate communion with God as the essence 
of the blessedness of heaven. Origen aflirmed 
the progress of life in heaven, and dlwvale largely 
on the intellectual conditions of heaven, regarding 
its chief joy as found in the satisfaction of the 
desire of knowledge (De prin. I. xi. 2). Greg. Naz. 
(Orat. xvi. 9), Greg. Nyss. (Orat. Cat. c. 40) and 
others, [eae its felicity chiefly in the increase of 
knowledve and in intercourse with all the saints. 
Augustine (De Civ. Det, xxi. 29, 30), agreeing with all 
others that the enjoyment of God is the substance 
of the bliss of heaven, added specially to that the 
recovery of man’s trne liberty. While the mystics 
of all aves have inclined to reduce the varions 
Scriptural representations of heaven to metaphors 
of subjective states, the schoolmen generally con- 
strned them as implying locality, and speculates 
on the region, its divisions, and its Suiioyments 
Extreine realistic views of heaven have been advo- 
cated by theosophic theologians in all times. And 
in the system of Emmanuel Swedenborg, with its 
principle of correspondence, in virtue of which the 
spiritual world is the outbirth of the invisible 
mental world and the natural world that of the 
spiritual world, we have a curious doctrine of the 
constitution of heaven as the subject of a reve- 
lation, and find the existence of three distinct 
heavens, consisting of three orders of angels, 
affirmed. 

The Scriptures themselves are silent on many 
things on which theology has dilated. They give 
us a large, general view of heaven as the final 
home of God’s servants ; of its rewards as having 
devrees corresponding to the character and the 
service ; of its blessedness as found in freedom from 
all sin, pain, sorrow, in the manifestation of the 
eternal love and yvlory, in the realization of hope, 
the possession of all good, the presence of Christ, the 
immediate vision and fellowship of God. It leaves 
much to the sanctified imagination, and makes 
its final teaching this—‘ Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which (od hath prepared for them 
that love him?’ (1 Co 2°). 

Literaturs.—The books on Biblical Theology, especially those 
by Ochler, Schultz, Dillmann for the OT, and Schmid, Weiss, 
Beyschlaz, Baur, Hahn for the NT; the systems of Dogmatics 
and Eschatology, especially those by Plitt, Rothe, Schleier- 
macher, Dorner, Schweitzer, Kliefoth, Atzberger; the Lexicons 
of Oremer and Thayer; Edersheim’s Zhe Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah; Wamburrer’s Real-encyclopadie; Eisen- 
menger’s KEntdecktes Judenthum: Schittgen’s Lore Heb- 
ratce ; Gfrorer’s Jahrhundert des [Teils ; Schitrer’s The Jewish 
Peopletn the Time of Jesua Chriat ; Weber's Jiidische Theologie ; 
Wotstoin on 2 Co12; Morfill and Oharles’s Book of the Secrets 
of Enoch ; Jercmias, Die Babyl.-assyr. Vorstellungen vom Leben 
nach dem Vode; Kohut, ZDMG xxi.; Feuchtwang, Ztschr. 
J. Assy7. iv.; Weber, Die Lehren des Talmud. 

S. D. If. SALMOND. 

HEAYE-OFFERING.—Sec SACRIFICE. 


HEAYINESS.—Besides the literal sense of pon- 
derous, heayy is used in two fig. meanings: 1. 
Burdensome, as Nu 11 *T am not able to bear all 
this people alone, because it is too heavy for me’; 
1 Es 57 ‘But the heathen of the land lying heavy 
upon the inhabitants of Judea, . .. hindered their 
building’ (émixoudpeva [Fritzsche conjec. érixelueva] 
rows é» Ty ‘lovdalg); Wis 172! ‘ Over ike only was 
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spread an heavy night’ (Sapeta) ; 2 Mac 5% *‘ Mene-~ 
laus, who worse than all the rest bare an heavy hand 
over the citizens’ (brepypero rots moAlrats, RV ‘ ex- 
alted himself against his fellow-citizens’), Cf. T. 
Lever, Sermons (Arber, p. 64), ‘And their landlords 
which shuld defend thei, be most heav ye maisters 
unto them.’ 2 Sorrowful, as 1K 20% ‘And the 
king of Israel went to his house heavy and 
displeased’ (10); 1 Es 8% ‘And as suvon as I had 
heard these things, I rent my clothes, and the 
holy garment, and pulled off the hair from off 
my head and beard, and sat me down sad and very 
heavy’ (ovvvous xal mepidvros, RV ‘sad and full of 
heaviness’); 2 Es 12% ‘Be of good comfort, O 
Israel; and be not heavy, thou house of Jacob’ 
(noli tristart; RV ‘be not sorrowful’); Mk 1438 
‘And he taketh with him Peter and James and 
John, and began to be sore amazed, and to be very 
heavy’ (ddnuoveiv, KV ‘sore troubled’). So Lk 18% 
Tind. ‘ When he heard that, he was hevy; for he 
was very ryche’; Is 15 Cov. ‘The whole heade is 
sick, and the herte is very hevy’; Hall, Works, ii. 
144 (on ‘Jairus and his daughter’), ‘ What a con- 
fusion there is in worldly sorrow? The mother 
shreekes, the servants cry out; the reone make 
lamentation, the minstrelles howle, and strike dole- 
fully ; so as the eare might question whether the 
ditty or the instrument were more heavie’; Eras- 
mus, The Commune Credc, ing. tr., fol. 736, ‘And 
that Christ suffered in soule also, even his owne 
selfe doth witnesse, sayenge, My souleis hevy even 
unto the deathe.’ 

The adv. heavily means ‘with difficulty’ in 
Ex 14% ‘And took off their chariot wheels that 
they drave them heavily’ (n7393, lit. ‘ with heavi- 
ness,’ the only example of the Lleb. word). ‘I'he 
meaning is rare in Eng.; cf. Mt 13 Khem. ‘ For 
the hart of this people is waxed grosse, and with 
their eares they have heavily heard, and their eies 
they have shnt.’ Heavily occurs also once in the 
sense of grievously, oppressively, Is 47° ‘upon the 
ancient hast thou very heavily laid thy yoke’; 
and once as oatitle Ps 3514 ‘IT bowed down 
heavily, as one that mourneth for his mother’ (RV 
‘I bowed down mourning’; sce Abbott, Original 
Texts, 1891, p. 214). 

Heaviness occurs often, but always with the 
meaniny of yrief. ‘Thus Pr 10! ‘A wise son maketh 
a glad qather but a foolish son is the heaviness 
of his mother’; 12% ‘ Heaviness in the heart of 
inan maketh it stoop: but a good word maketh it 
vlad’; Is 61° To appoint unto them that mourn 
in Zion, to give unto them beauty for ashes, the 
oil of joy for mourning, the garment of praise for 
the spint of heaviness’; 1] Es 87! ‘TI sat still full of 
heaviness until the evening sacrifice’ (meplAvros) ; 
2 Kis 108‘ And now, seeing we all mourn and are 
sad, for we are all in heaviness, art thou grieved 
for one s0n?’ (‘quoniam omnes contristati sumus,’ 
RV ‘secing we are all in sorrow’); Sir 22* ‘She 
that liveth dishonestly is her father’s heaviness ’ (els 
Avy vyevviravros, RV the grief of him that begat 
her’); 383 ‘of heaviness cometh death, and the 
heaviness of the heart breaketh strength’ (both 
van, RV both ‘sorrow’); Ro 9? and 2 Co 2! (both 
Nuwn, RV both § sorrow’); 1 P 18 ‘ Ye are in heavi- 
ness’ (Aurndévres, RV ‘Ye have been put to grief’); 
Ph 2% «For he longed after you all, and was full of 
heaviness’ (adnuovav, RV ‘ was sore troubled’). In 
their Preface the AV translators say of the Scrip- 
tures, ‘If we be ignorant, they will instruct us; if 
ont of the way, they will bring us home; if out of 
order, they will reforme us; if in heaviness, com- 
fort us; if dull, quicken us; if colde, inflame us.’ 
The older versions have the word very often, as 
Jn 16° Wye. ‘sorwe, or heuynesse, hath fulfillid 
youre herte’; Ps 30° Cov. ‘hevynesse maye well 
endure for a night, but joye commeth in the 
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mornynge’ (Cran. ‘hevynesse maye endure for a 
night,’ and so Pr. Bk.). Cf. Erasmus, 7he Com- 
mune Crede, fol. 315, ‘ Agayn of the defaulte and 
wante of fayth springeth superstition, sorcerie, 
idolatry, and covetousness cosen to it, ambition, 
blasphemy, hevynes, desperation, pride, fear of 
death, desyre of vengeaunce, fynally what so ever 
vices or synnes do raygne in the whole worlde.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

HEBER (195 ‘association’ or ‘spell,’ from 
aun to ‘unite,’ especially by spells: possibly 
connected with Habiri, Journal of Bibl. Lit. x. 
118, xii. 61).—1. A man of Asher and son of 
Beriah (Gn 46"”7, Nu 26*, 1 Ch 7-8"), He founded 
what appears from the last passage to have been 
the principal clan in his tribe. ‘The pentilic name 
Heberites occurs in Nu 26". 2, ‘he Kenite, 
according to Jg 4!” 5%, husband of Jael. He 
separated himself (Jg 4") from his Bedfwin caste 
of Kenites or nomad smiths, whose wanderings 
were confined chiefly to the south of Judah, and 
settled for a time near Kedesh, on the plain to the 
west of the Sea of Galilee (Conder, Vent-Work, 
il, 182; G. A. Smith, //ist. Geog. 369, note 1). 
According to the narrative of Jg, Siscra in his 
flight after defeat by Barak was invited by Jael to 
take refuge in her husband’s encampment, and was 
there killed by her in his sleep. But Jy 5*» is 
shown by the metre to be probably a gloss from 
4", which again appears to relate to a different 
locality from that of 47, On the whole it is not 
unlikely that two traditions are blended, and that 
in the original stories the unnamed wife of Heber 
dealt with Jabin in a similar way to that of Jael 
with Sisera. 3. A man of Judah, son (1 Ch 4!8) 
of Mered by his Jewish, as distinguished from his 
Egyp., wife. Beyond his encalog , nothing is 
recorded of hiin except that he was the ‘father’ or 
founder of Soco. 4 A Benjamite and member of 
the family of E]paal (1 Ch 8”), which appears to 
have been of pure Heb. blood on both sides, as 
contrasted aa its kindred of partially Moabite 
descent (1 Ch 8% }%), R. W. Moss. 


HEBREW, tri (nay, onay, o-ray). —Ebrew (Shaks. 
I Hen. IV. v1. iv. 198; AV 1611 Dt 15 heading): 
Ebreus (Wycl. 2 Co 11%): through Norm. Hebreu, 
Hebreus, ‘EBpaios, Aram. ‘ibrai, det. forms, 
‘tbra ah, tbrdyah (3, axzay, wy, Dalm. Jiid.-Pal. 
Aran. Gramm. p. 155). The Greeks were thus 
evidently first acquainted with the word through 
Aramaic-speaking peoples. If, as may be pre- 
sumed, this was by way of N. Syria and Asia 
Minor, it throws no light on the date at which they 
came personally in touch with the Hebrews. As, 
however, ’E8patos occurs only in later Greek (LXX, 
Pausanias; v. infra), it is possible that it was 
formed at a time when Aramaic was becoming the 
prevailing language of the Hebrews themselves, 
t.e. c. 300 B.C. 

I, USAGE OF TIE Worb.—(A) Old Test.—Not in 
P nor, save in Jer 34° 14 (quot. from Dt 151%), in 
documents certainly later than 7th cent. B.C., pre- 
sumably because it has no theological or theocratic 
connotation but is purely secular, and ‘Jew’ (wh. 
see) took its place from the 7th cent. onwards. It 
is apparently the oldest designation of the chosen 
people (whether in its primitive use confined to 
them or not, see II. ii.) in contrast to those of 
another race. We thus find it used: 1. by others— 
Gn 3914-37 [J2] 41 [E], Ex 2° (E], Egyptians; 1S 
459 (EY 13 C72] 144 Pty * 29% (2) Philistines. 
ii. By Jews in addressing others--Gn 40" [EF], 
Egyptians; Ix 3!8 76 9! [all Jj, words that Moses 
was commanded by God to use to Pharaoh ; 5° [J], 
words so used by him; Jon 1°, by Jonah to the 
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sailors who were presumably Phoenicians. _ iia. 
With a contrast to others expressed or clearly 
implied—Gu 14% (‘ Exilic Midrash’ ??], Canaanites 
and Chedorlaomer’s army; 43° [J?], Ex ]}5 16. 19 
ON Aaa ees iB Pyne 18 13%7* [J?), Philis- 
tines ; 14°" {J!], Philistines and, apparently, the 
bulk of Israel that were already with Saul; Ex 21° 
(‘Bk. of the Covenant’}, Dt 15%, Jer 34° ‘a 
{ITebrew slave’ is contrasted with one of any other 
nationality. 

(B) Apocrypha.—The word does not occur often, 
but the usage is similar, ns far as it goes. i. Used 
by others, Jth 12 (Holofernes, an ‘ Assyrian’), 1478 
(Bagoas, an ‘Assyrian’).t ii. By Jews in address- 
ing others, Jth 10%? (‘Assyrians’), 2 Mac 7®} 
(Syrians). ili, With a contrast to others expressed 
or clearly implied, 2 Mac 11% (Syrians) } 15%7 
(Syrians). iv. The Prologue of Sir is slightly 
different, for it 1s there used distinctly of the 
Hebrew language in contrast to Greek, the dis- 
covery of the original of Sir showing that Hebrew, 
not Aramaic, was intended. 

(C) New Testament,—The phenomena here are 
more diffenlt. ‘Hebrews’ are contrasted with 
‘ Hellenists’ (Ac 6’),§ 1.¢. those Jews who favoured 
Hellenism and practised Greek customs, and 
therefore, cither by preference or by residence 
abroad, usually spoke the Greek language. 
Hebrews would therefore be those who more truly 
answered to the old idea of the people, the more 
conservative members who prided themselves on 
maintaining the old customs, and rejected as far 
as possible the insidious influence of Hellenism 
(2 Co 11”, Ph 3°, though St. Paul was a Jew of 
the Dispersion). In this way it is intelligible how 
‘Hebrew,’ when used of language, may mean 
either Aramaic (Jn 5? 19% 17 40 9018 'Egoaiorl, and 
Pru pany Ac -21'z2* 26" 7 "EBpatds dtaréxrw) or 

ebrew proper (Rev 9" 16% ’ESpatozl).|| In other 
words, the evidence now available tends to show 
that the use of ‘Hebrew’ does not refer funda- 
mentally to the language,{! but rather to_ the 
historic position and worth of the nation. It is 
not a linguistic but a national word. Hence 
Josephus** can remark that the Heb. say for ‘red’ 
dSwua (Ant. I. i. 1) and for Pentecost doapdd 
(Ant. ILI. x. 6), %.e. pure Aram. (xR, amsy). tt 

If. ORIGINAL MEANING OF THE Worp.-—Quot 
homines tot sententiw, for a word that goes back to 
such primitive times readily lends itself to guesses 
on the part of those unacquainted with Hebrew, 
or acquainted with it only 1n its biblical form. 

i, The derivation from Abram (o72x) ft is of course 
impossible, for x and y do not pong interchange, §§ 
and the loss of the final o would be inexplicable. 
At most, the similarity of sound between the 

* Klostermann and Budde read ‘a great multitude’ (39 oy). 

t Contrast the use of ‘Israel’ in Jth, when God's mercies are 
spoken of, or when there ig no thought of members of another 
nation, ¢.g. 158%, ‘Jews’ is apparently not found in Jth. 

{ Notice the allusion to victories of the Hebrews of old. 

§ Cf. the curayayn Aifpiav at Rome mentioned on one, and 
apparently a second, inscription (see Schtirer, UJ / un. ii. 248, 
and Berliner, Gesch, d. Juden in Romi. 64. Berliner, referrin 
to Derenbourg, thinks A/Spiey here means Samaritans, bu 
surely wrongly). 

ll Ot. Prologue to Sirach, supra. 

q As Trench, NZ’ Synonyms, § xxxix. 

** Of. A. Meyer, Jeau Muttersprache, 1896, p. 40. 

tt In the time of Eusebius, when the distinction between 
‘Hebrew’ and ‘ Hellenist’ was hardly regarded by a Gentile 
Christian, even Philo can be called a Hobrew by birth (+3 yives 
cvexceley pepsi ivy, HH nn. iv. 8) For other examples of 
‘EBpaios, Hebrwus, being used in the widest national sense, see 
Plut. Sympos. iv. qu. 6.1; Pausanias, i. 5, § 5, v. 5, § 2, and 7, 
§ 4, vi. 24, § 8, x. 12, 8 9; Appian, civ.2.71; Porphyry, vit. Pyth., 
Leipzig, 1816, p. 22 (if the reading is genuine); Tac. //tst. v. 2. 

tt Quid ergo probabilius sit Hebrwos tanquam Heberwos dictoa, 
on tanquam Abrahmos, merito queritur, Aug. Quest. in Gen.§ 24; 
cf, Euseb. Prep. Evang. x. 14. 

§§ 72 is represented by 13% fn recent Assyrian lexicons, 
but this is because there is no differential sign for either « or 
at the beginning of a syllable. 
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‘Hebrews’ and their most famous ancestor 
may have assisted in Hmiting the term to them. 

We Jeber (Say Gan, JO hese: Pe Cheeta * 
isa much more plausible explanation. Assuming 
him to be a real person, it would be a patronymic, 
used in two forms, (a) Hebrew (2y), (0) béné ‘Eber 
(Gn 10!) s+ ef. béné Lot (1s 83°), and béné Jsracl.t 

lii, From .2y as verb or preposition, designating 
the Hebrews as those who have come across, or who 
belong properly to the Jand across, some well- 
known boundary. Euseb. (Prep. Huang. vii. 8, x1. 6) 
prefers to any other a spiritual interpretation, 
that the Hebrews were those who had passed over 
from the worship of false gods and the pleasures 
of the flesh to the service of the God of all and 
the life of true wisdom and piety. But this is 
homiletical, not scientific. Three natural bound- 
aries have been suggested. 

(a) The Red Sea. ‘Why was Moses to say to 
Pharaoh, The LORD God of the Hebrews hath met 
with us? Because they had crossed over the Red 
Sea’ (Eaod, 2. § 3 middle, by a Rabbin. conceit). 

(0) The Jordan. So Wellhausen (Jsr. wu. Jid. 
Gesch. p. 7, 1894), who thinks it was given to them 
by their neighbours in Western Palestine after 
they had crossed over. He thinks, however, that 
in old usage the term was so cxtended as to in- 
clude the Edomites, with whom the Hebrews were 
originally united. Thus ‘Hebrews’ would mean 
those who dwelt }7:9 13y, cf. Gn 50 and often (so 
Stade, Lrhrb. § 16; Kautzsch [doubtfully], //ed. 
Gram. § 2h). 

(c) Euphrates. (1) In the sense that the Hebrews 
came from the east of Euphrates to the west, te. 
when Abraham crossed it from Haran on the way 
to Canaan. So Origen (in Field’s /7ex, on Gn. 
xiv. 13) mepdrys (LXX) xadeirae d’ABSpadp, erecdh dard 
Tis Xaddalwy xwpas dicamepdaas thy Mecororaplav, HArAPev 
els ra uedpy Tav Xavavalwy, This was also the refer- 
ence of Augustine’s word, transfluvialis (Quest. 
Gen. § 29), and presumably of Aquila’s repatrys, 
which Field thinks was formed by him from 
mwépay rather than wepdw (repdrns) [to definitely 
correspond to the Hebrew (397 not ‘q39m)).§ 
‘Hebrew’ will thus, according to this derivation, 
be from 13y in the same meaning that it has in 
mééber lanndhdr (1 K 14), and perhaps in the 
phrase ‘ebré ndhdr (1s 7”)|| (so Dillm. on Gn 11), 

(2) In the sense that the Hebrews went from west 
to east, the Seeley of the speaker being, that 
is to say, east of Euphrates. So Hommel in the 
Appendix to his Ancient Hebrew Tradition: illus- 
trated by the Monuments, 1897 (contrast his earlier 
opinion, p. 258), after comparing Glaser’s investiga- 
tions of Minsan inscriptions with cuneiform docu- 
ments. He supposes that bir ndri (= Eber han- 
nd-hdr of the Bible, Jdr nahardn Minxan) was 
originally the region between Borsippa and Ur, 
t.e. on the west of the lower Euphrates, including 
the adjoining Country of the Sea tv the southward. 
This is the region, therefore, indicated in Jos 24? 
as the home of Abraham and the Western Semitic 
tribes who trace their origin to him. It was 


* Augustine (see note f} p. 325) pretense itin Retract. li. § 16, 
De Civ. xvi. § 3; ef. Fusch, Prap. Muang. vii. 6. 


{Shem is hero called 1gy %33759 ‘38 J2, unless with Ball 
(Haupt’s OT) "aby is to be considered as an interpolation 
b 


y P. 

{ Sayce (Expos. Times, Mar. 1897, p. 258) sugrests that’ Kber = 
Bab. Ebar, ‘a priest.’ If so, and if ‘Webrews’ be derived from 
it, the paronomasia in 18 137 (common text) is due to a faulty 
philology. 

§ Furst (Tex. 8.0. ‘I3)) thinks that ‘Hebrew’ was limited to 
the Israelites by 'eber hannahar gradually changing into ‘éber 
hayyardén (Jordan), So to Jews 9 wépeie Was naturally Eastern 
Palestine (Jos. often, ¢.g. Ant, xu. ii, 8, cf. swipay roo "Tepdavey, 
ae a0) aud wipeirys an inhabitant of that province (Jos. B/ 

. Xx. 4). 
ll Nietbia in Mesopotamia is described ag being iv ra wipase 
vy apes vy Tiypnti weraue (Steph. Byz. &.v. Nios). | 


‘across the River’ to the Babylonians among 
whom Abraham or his forefathers came, and he 
was called ‘Jbri, as belonging to that land ‘der, 
the term travelling with him and his descendants. 
In this way we can understand that (a) bir ndri 
is used of the country west of Euphrates (and even 
of Palestine in an inscription of c. 1100 B.c.); (8) 
the biblical Fber han-nahdar in, perhaps, all other 
laces than 1 iC 145 means the same: (vy) ‘Zber in 

1 244 need not mean cither the Hebrews (so most 
commentators) or those non-Assyrian peoples who 
lived east of Euphrates (Dillm.), but a district in 
the north-west of Arabia. * 

Upon the evidence before us this explanation 
appears to some the most satisfactory.t [Sce, how- 
ever, Margolioutl’s criticism of Hommel in /xpos, 
Times, Aug. 1897, p. 5008. Even Sayce (1/17 
p. 8), after mentioning Hommel’s theory, says, ‘ The 
vrigin and first use of the name (Hebrew) are still 
m matter of doubt’). But we shonld Jike further 
evidence of the use of such a word as ‘Jbri in the 
inscriptions, ILave we this? 

III, EVIDENCE OF THE MONUMENTS AND IN- 
SCRIPTIONS.--Have we any mention in these of 
the Hebrews by name? Two identitications have 
been Slee 

i, “Apri or ‘FE pri of the Egyptian monuments has 
been said to be merely an Eyyptian transliteration 
of ‘Thri. This identification has been almost given 
up, but Hoimninel (doc. cit. p. 259) 1s disposed to 
regard it not unfavourably, comparing for the 
change of labial the Egyptian harp taken from 
the Cannanite hercb, ‘sword,’ and pointing out 
that, although 800 ‘Epriu (Egypt. te of ‘Epri) 
drawn from the foreign residents of ‘An in the 
east of Goshen were employed under Ramses Iv, 
long after the Exodus, yct it is possible that 
some of the Israelites remained behind and mingled 
with other foreigners, But the identification is, 
to say the least, very precarious. 

ii. The Khabiri, or Abiri (for Assyriologists 
transliterate the word in both ways) of the Tel 
el-Amarna tablets. They are described in the 
letters of the king of Jerusalem to his suzerain, 
the Pharaoh, c. 1400 B.c. (Hommel), as attacking 
districts and towns in what we now know as the 
Negeb, the Maritime Plain, andJudah, and, perhaps, 
as even Jaying siege to Jerusalem itself, The king 
urgently applies for reinforeements, saying, ‘If 
troops can be sent before the end of the year, then 
the territory of my lord the king may yet be 
retained ; but if no troops arrive it will assuredly 
be lost.? The difference in the form of the word 
(AThabirt or Abtirt and ‘Jbrt) matters little, for ‘the 


* So also the Asshur of this verse may represent the Minwan 
A'’shar, which seers to be a district to the 8.1. of Gaza. 
would then appear to be an earlier form of Shur (Gn 201). It 
should also be noticed that this wide use of ‘Aber explains how 
among the béené ‘ber are found both a western branch in 
S. Arabia of Joktan and other tribes (Gn 1025-30) (J), ag well ag 
an eastern branch round the lower Euphrates in Peleg, the 
direct ancestor of Nahor and Abraham, with subdivisions arising 
in Isaac and Ishmael. ‘ Hebrews’ is not, apparently, so used. 
We may suppose that, even if present in the original documents, 
ie Hebrew editors and copyists preferred some less ambiguous 
erm. 

t Akin to this explanation is that which derives ‘Ifebrews’ 
from the Arabic ‘eber in the sense of a ‘ tract along the banks of 
a river (as the place for passing over), and xar’ ifoy4y, that of 
the Euphrates, the whole tract of land stretching from the east 
bank of the Euphrates to the Tigris, and from the west bank to 
the Arabian Desert (berrtjet el-arab), from which, according to 
the Turkish Kfunfis and Lex, Geographicum, ii. 232, 233, is 
derived ‘Jért or ‘Jbrdni, the name of the Jewish people, as 
having come from the land stretching from the bank of the 
Kuphrates to the Tigris’ (Delitzsch on Is 72°), W. BR. Smith 
(Ane. Brit.9 av, (‘Hebrews’) mentions this conjecture, which 
makes Hebrews to be ‘dwellers in a land of rivers,’ adding, 
‘this gocs well with Peleg (vate) as in Arabia we have 
the district. Falag, so named because it {a furrowed by waters’ 
(Sprenger, Geogr. Arab. p. 284). In Doughty (Arabia Deserta, 
ii. 88) Filaj is rendered ‘the splitting of the mountain’; but the 
two derivations are not contradictory if, as it secms, Filaj is a 
mountainous district with many torrents. 
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Canaanite'Ayin, with which guttural the word Tbri 
commences, 18 elsewhere in the texts represented 
by the cuneiform ‘A, and there are analogous 
instances of the abbreviation of an earlier form 
like ‘Abiri into a later form such as ‘Ibri.’* But 
the identification is at present quite uncertain: 
(a) the king appears to be describing an attack 
from the west side of Jordan, whereas the Hebrews 
came from the east side; (4) the names of persons 
do not agree with those mentioned in Joshua; 
(c) the date is much earlier than that which is now 
usually given to the Exodus, 1322 (Lepsius), or 
even 1200 (Petrie). But (a) the tirst difficulty may 
be fairly met by saying that the letters do not 
necessitate an attack from the west only, that the 
OT account is very brief, the conquest of even 
southern Palestine possibly extending over many 
years, and that much of the south-west country 
may have been taken before the king of Jerusalem 
felt in much danger.t (5) Tho second difficulty is 
not conclusive, as persons appear to have been 
known under different names. (c) The third 
depends wholly on the accuracy of the date given 
to the Exodus. If this is accepted, the Khabiri 
can be identical with the Hebrews only by some of 
the Hebrews having returned to Palestine before the 
Exodus; but though this may be consistent with 
raids having been made, or small detachments 
having separated themselves, the letters imply the 
approach of a large body. MWHence, either Ahabiri 
has a purely accidental resemblance to ‘Tbri,¢ or 
the date of the Kxodus must be placed much 
earlier. § We cannot as yet say which is right. 

Hebrewess, Hebrew Woman (m3), Jer 34”, 
Dt 15%, in contrast to slaves of other nationalities. 
Ex ])»- 16 19 97 (10), in contrast to Egyptians. 

A. LUKYN WILLIAMS. 
HEBREW LANGUAGE.—Seo LANGUAGE. 


HEBREWESS.—Sce HERREW. 
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i, Aim and Central Idea, 
fi. Method. 
(1) Christ and Prophete, 
(2) Christ and Angels. 
(3) Christ and Moses. 
58 Christ and Aaron. 
(5) Christ and Melchizedek. 
ili. Theological Import. 
(1) Christology—(a@) Incarnation; (6) Farthly 
Lite of Jesus ; (c) State of Humiliation ; (d) 
Christ’s Priesthood, («) the Melchizedek 
Type, (8) the Aaronic Type; (e) Theory of 
Redemption; (f/f) Christ's Priestho in 
Heaven ; (g) Salvation. 
2) Fatherhood of God. 
iv. Relation to Philo. 
v. Relation to St. Paul. 
vi. Wag the Author Jew or Gentile? 
vii. Jew or Gentile Readers ? 
viii, Location of First Readers. 
ix. Date. 
x. Author. 
Literature, 


i. AIM AND CENTRAL IDEA.—This Epistle is 
one of the most important writings in the NT. 
It contains a distinct type of Christian thought, 
and in that respect may be classed with the 
Synoptic Gospels, the Pauline Epistles, and the 
Gospel of John, which also contain, each, a dis- 
tinctive conception of the good that came to 
the world through Jesus Christ. It is in aim 


* Hommel, loc. cit. pp. 156, 231. 

¢ Or may there have been a temporary and partial attack 
from the south early in the wanderings, such as Nu 212-3 perhaps 
indicates? Jg 116-21 may pousibly refer to the same time. 

t So Hommel, who identities the Ahabiri with thoso after 
whom Hebron waa called (Jy 1/9), He thinks it is properly 
identical with Khebor in Gu 4617, and represents part of the 
tribe of Asher who came into Palestine before the other 
Hebrews (loc. cit. p. 236). 

§ Professor Orr (Expositor, March 1897) argues strenuously 
for the first years of Amenhotep 11., B.o, 1449-1423. 
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and method an apologetic writing, intended to 
help certain Christians, who had no true insight 
into the nature and worth of the Christian re- 
ligion, to reach a better understanding of its 
excellence, and so to fortify them against tempta- 
tions to apostasy. But the apologetic argument 
rests on a very definite theological position. 
The anthor has a very clear idea of the nature, 
and a very high estimate of the value, of Chris- 
tianity. e attaches to it the value of the perfect 
and therefore the final religion, and he assigns toa 
it this value because he revards it as the religion 
of free, unrestricted access to God. This is the 
central dogmatic thought of the Epistle, as in- 
dicated in 7%, where Christianity is by implica- 
tion set forth as the religion of the better hope 
through which we draw nigh unto God. No re- 
ligion, in the writer's judgment, can be satis- 
factory which does not establish intimate relations 
between God and man. Herein, for him, lies the 
sreat inferiority of Leviticalism in comparison with 
Gheslinniey, He conceives of Leviticalism as a 
religion which kept men at an awful distance, 
and the veil between the holy and the most holy 
place is in his view the syinbol of that radical 
defect. It is self-evident to him that a religious 
yen which shuts God up in a dark inaccessible 
shrine cannot be the perfect form of religion. It 
must eventually give way toa better. Christianity 
is that better religion. It knows of no veil, and 
no inaccessible holy lace. Christ is not only a 
High Priest, but a furerunner, mpddpoyos: where 
He goes, though it be into the very presence of 
God, all believers in Him may follow. 

ii, METHOD.—This is the radical contrast between 
Christianity and Leviticalism. ‘This central con- 
trast, however, is sugeestive of many others, and 
the method adopted by the writer in the prose- 
eution of his apologetic aim is to exhibit in detail 
the points in which the religion of the NT is 
superior to that described in the books of Moses. 
His idea of Christianity is that it is the best 
possible religion ; but what he sets himself to prove 
ig that it is better than the Levitical religion. It 
is not dificult, however, to read between the lines, 
and to see behind the apologetic better the doy- 
matic best. 

The comparison of the two religions runs through 
the whole theoretic part of the Epistle from 1 to 
1018, It begins at thie circumference and ends at 
the centre. The central truth is the priestly 
performance of Christ by which we are brought 
into filial relations with God. But the compari- 
son begins with the agents of revelation, and pro- 
ceeds from that starting-point to compare the 
agents of redemption. Under each of these two 
categories two sets of agents are ascribed to the 
old religion: prophets and angels under the head 
of revelation, and Moses and Aaron under the 
head of redemption. Thus there are four separate 
comparisons to be made—(l) between Christ and 
prophets, (2) between Christ and angels, (3) be- 
tween Christ and Moses, (4) between Christ and 
Aaron. The first is made in 1)-8, the second in 
1+ the thitd in 3'*, and the fourth in 8'-9%, 

(1) Christ and Prophets.—The contrast is least 
emphatic in reference to the prophets, as they might 
be looked on as belonging in spirit to the new 
dispensation rather than to the old Levitical one. 
But there is a latent antithesis here also, traceable 
in the words carefully selected to describe pro- 
phetic revelation,—zoAuuepds, aodurpérws. These 
adverbs convey the idea that the ancient revelation 
was fragmentary (in many parts) and tropical (in 
many modes); and it is implied, though not ex- 
pressly stated, that the revelation made by Christ 
was free from both defects— complete and real, 
and therefore final. All this is in effect said by 
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the phrase év ulg, used to describe the agent of the 
Christian revelation. In the end of the days God 
pais to men by one having the standing of a son. 
son knows all that is in a Father’s mind; when 
He has spoken there is nothing more to be said. 

(2) Christ and Angels.—We are apt to think that 
the second comparison, that between Christ and 
angels, might have been dispensed with. But the 
author was writing for the benefit of Jews (this, 
in the meantime, may be assumed ; it is the im- 
pression one naturally first takes from the book), 
and angels held a prominent place in contemporary 
Jewish religious vonalit To them was assigned 
the function of executors of God’s will in the 
natural world, and also that of intermediaries 
between J” and Israel in the lawgiving. The 
law was a word spoken by angels (2%, cf. Ac 7°, 
Gal 3!). Therefore, whatever the writer's own 
thoughts might be as to the position of angels in 
the universe and in the history of revelation, he 
was under the necessity of deferring to current 
opinion and speaking of them as rivals to Christ. 
Therefore his second thesis is: Christ better than 
angels, his proof consisting of a mosaic of OT 
texts which tang out a threefold contrast: Christ 
to angels as son to servants, as king to subjects, 
as creator to creatures. ‘The conclusion is that 
the essential function of angels is to serve. They 
are ministering spirits—all of them, even the 
highest archangel—to God, to Christ, even to 
Christians—‘sent forth for service to those who 
are about to inherit salvation’ (14). 

(3) Christ and Moses.—For Moses the writer had 
a& much deeper respect than for angels, whose réle 
he probably conceived to be greatly inflated in 
Jewish theology. Moses was a great historic 
reality, whose functions in behalf of Israel at the 
creative epoch of her history he was not tempted 
to disparage. But even Moses occupied a place 
of subordination compared to Jesus, and he does 
not hesitate to point the fact out, contriving, how- 
ever, to do so 1n a manner that could not wound 
Jewish susceptibilities. He knows how to praise 
Moses while yct giving him the second place. 
Faithful in all God’s house, on God’s own testi- 
mony, yet faithful only as a servant. But Christ 
was faithful as a son. 

(4) Christ and Aaron.—While the comparison be- 
tween Christ and Moses is deanuteliod in a few 
sentences, that between Christ and Aaron runs 
through two chapters. This is not due to the 
writer having a higher esteem for Aaron than 
for Moses. The reverse was the fact. While for 
his mind Moses was probably one of the world’s 

reatest men, and the Exodus one of the great 
1eroic achievements of human history, the char- 
acter and functions of the first high priest of Israel 
seom to have inspired him with only moderate 
respect. All that elaborate ritual on the great 
Day of Atonement, in which the high priest played 
the principal part, seemed to him much ado about 
nothing. lor the blood of bulls and of goats could 
not take away sin. IfLow poor that Levitical sacri- 
ficial system compared with the one sacrifice of 
Christ, who by an cternal spirit offered Himself 
to God! But why, then, make the comparison, 
and at such length? Because he is writing for 
jeoble who think Aaron a very august figure, and 
iis sacerdotal service one of very great import- 
ance; and because his apologetic method requires 
him to use Aaron as a type whereby to convey 
to ill-instructed Hebrew Chrsinis some rudi- 
mentary ideas as to the nature of Christ’s sacer- 
dota] functions. 

(5) Christ and Melchizedek.—One other OT per- 
sonage is brought. nye the stage in the course of 
the argument—Aelchizedchk. He is introduced 
however, not for the purpose of contrast, but to aid 
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in the embodiment of the writer’s lofty conception 
of Christ’s priestly function. Lis thesis here is 
not, Christ greater than Melchizedck, but, Christ 
like Melchizedek. His use of this historic figure 
also serves an apologetic purpose, but in a different 
way. He had a difficulty to meet in connexion 
with the doctrine that Christ was a priest. Jesus 
did not belong to the tribe of Levi. That was 
an insurmountable obstacle to the recognition of 
Him as a priest for law-ridden minds. How, then, 
does the writer deal with it? In effect thus: ‘I 
know quite well that Jesus could not be a priest 
on earth, ¢.e. one of the only class of priests you 
Jews are acquainted with, because He did not 
belong to the tribe whence the priests are taken. 
But the Heb. oracles know of another priesthood 
besides the Levitical, whereof they make honourable 
mention—that of Melchizedek,-priest of the Most 
High God. It was a more ancient priesthood 
than that of Aaron. Do you reply: yes, ancient 
enough, but rude, suitable only for primitive times, 
and, of course, superseded by a regularly estab- 
lished sacerdotal class, like that of Aaron and his 
family? J say, not so, for in a psalm later than 
the institution of the Levitical priesthood, and 
recognized by you all as Messianic, the Melchize- 
dek priesthood is referred to as if it were the 
ideally perfect type. ‘A priest for ever after the 
order a Melehisadek > The Christ is to be a priest 
after this ideal type. And He is appointed by an 
oath of God which implies that it 1s an appoint- 
ment of unique importance. And God declares 
that He will not repent of the appointment, which 
teaches by implication that God has repented of - 
another kind of priesthood, and that it will pass 
away, and that the new priesthood will be of such 
excellence that it will never need to pass away.’ 
We have here an apologetic use of the ancient 
priesthood of the king of Salem, analogous to that 
made by the Apostle Paul of the promise given to 
Abraham long before the era of the lawgiving. 

iii, THEOLOGICAL IMPORT, — This rapid sketch 
may suffice to give some idea of the drift of this 
Epistle on its apologetic side. But our main 
concern is with its positive theological significance, 
to which we now turn. 

It is important for a true appreciation of the 
theological ideas of the Epistle to keep steadily 
before us its central conception of Christianity as 
the perfect and final religion, both perfect and final 
because it brings men really nigh to God. All re- 
ligions aim at this, Leviticalism included. Never- 
theless, it had a veil dividing the tabernacle into 
two compartments, and a most holy place into 
which no man might go save the high priest, and 
he only once a year, and then only ail due pre- 
cautions. Christianity is the one religion that has 
really solved the problem. In the language of the 
Epistle it perfects the worshipper as pertaining 
to the conscience (9°), or purges his conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God. It 
really takes away sin (10‘), so that believers in 
Jesus can draw near with true heart and full assur- 
ance of faith to the very presence of God (10%), 
There can never be any reason for supersedin 
such a religion. Therefore Christianity is eternal. 
The epithet ‘eternal’ is applied many times to 
the Christian religion and all that belongs to it. 
We read of an ‘ eternal salvation’ (5°), an ‘eternal 
redemption’ (91%), an ‘eternal spirit’ (9'*), an ‘ eter- 
nal inheritance’ (9), and an ‘eternal covenant’ 
(13°). It is clear from such iteration that the 
thought of the perennial, because perfect, absolute 
character of Christianity is not incidental and sub- 
ordinate, but fundamental in the author’s system. 
It dominates his mind and affects his manner of 
viewing everything belonging to the Christian 
faith. As it is absolute, perfect, the ideal realized, 
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so are all the personalities and functions connected 
with it. The Christian revelation is the ideal 
realized in that department. It is God’s final, 
because full, complete word to men, to which 
nothing needs to be added. The Person by whom 
God spoke that last word is perfect in Himself, 
and in llis functions as Revealer and Redeemer. 
llis sacrifice is perfect, and possesses eternal validity 
and value. 

(1) CHRISTOLOGY.—This general statement pre- 
pares us to find in the Epistle a very exalted con- 
ception of Christ. The first thought about Him to 
which we are introduced, in the very first sentence, 
is that He stands to God in the relation of Son (éy 
vig). It is observable that, in all the four com- 

arisons already referred to, the superiority of 
eae Christ is made to rest on the foundation 
of Hts Sonshig. That is why He is greater than 
the prophets as the agent of revelation. The Son- 
ship of itself guarantees a perfect, therefore final, 
revelation. The reason is that Sonship involves 
likeness and intimacy. To know the Son is to 
know the Father, and the Son knows all that is 
in the Father's mind. In like manner the superi- 
ority of Christ to angels is made to rest on His 
Sonship. ‘The Son is begotten; angels, with all 
other creatures, are made; the Son as the heir of 
His Father is destined to sit on a throne and be 
an object of homage to the universe, angels not 
excepted. Therefore His word, as the Revealer, 
claims more attention than that spoken by angels, 
with whatever solemn accompaniments, on Sinai. 
So also Sonship raises Christ above Moses, however 
reat his character, and however epoch-making his 
unction as the Leader of the Exodus and the 
organizer of a horde of slaves into a nation. Moses 
was the preatest in God’s house, yet only greatest 
among servants; Christ is not only greater, but 
belongs to another category, that of Son. Finally, 
Sonship is the ground of Christ’s incomparable 
superiority to Aaron. Aaron, ough an import- 
ant personage within the Levitical system, was 
after all but a saverdotal drudge, ever performing 
ceremonics which had no real value: ‘daily minis- 
tering and offering oftentime the same sacrifices 
which can never take away sin’ (10"). But our 
great High Priest is Jesus the Son of God (4%), 
who, as a Son, learned obedience through suffering 
(5*), and who after His Passion, voluntarily en- 
dured, was, as the Son, ‘consecrated for evermore’ 
(7*). 

These contrasts compel a lofty conception of 
Christ’s Person as the Son of God. Sonship taken 
in a diJuted sense will not bear the argumentative 
stress laid on it. Sonship must be taken in a 
unique sense, not in a sense common to Christ 
with men and angels, or even in a sense applicable 
only to the great epoch-making characters of his- 
tory, the heroes of the human race. Why should 
Sonship make Christ greater than the promels 
as agents of revelation, unless it be of such a 
character as to involve absolute likeness of nature 
and perfectly intimate fellowship?: We know 
what the author of the Fourth Gospel means 
when he says, ‘No man hath seen God at any 
time: the only-begotten Son who is in the bosom 
of the Father, he hath declared him.’ The author 
of our Epistle must mean something similar when 
he makes Sonship the ground of Christ's ability 
to speak the final satisfying word of God to men. 
And he shows that he does, and that he desires 
his readers to put the greatest fulness of meaning 
into the expression é vig by the comment he 
immediately goes on to make, wherein he gives, 
at, the outset, a statement of his Christological 
position. In this statement he represents the Son 
as made by God the heir of all things, an attribute 
arising naturally out of the relation of Sonship, 
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especially as the Son is the first-begotten (apwré- 
roxos, 18), Further, the Heir of all is represented 
as the Maker of all—by Him God made the ages 
(rods aldvas) or worlds. This implies pre-existence, 
or rather, seeing no refcrence has yet been made 
to an earthly state, ancient existence. It takes 
us back to the ‘beginning’ spoken of in Gn 1} 
and in Jn 1’, to the primitive era of world-making. 
It gives to the Son the position assigned to the 
Logos in the system of Philo, that of God’s agent 
in the universe, the statement being supplemented 
and completed by the added clause in 1°: ‘ bearing 
all things by the word of his power.’ The Son 
thus appears acting for God in the creation and 
preservation of the world. To all intents and 
ures: this means that the Son is a Divine 

eing, the active Deity of the universe. The 
presumption is that He is an lternal Being, a 
parte ante as He is a parte post, a Son from eternity 
as well as for evermore (7%), though the function 
of world-making implies strictly only antecedence 
to the things made. * 

The eternal being of the Son is more clearly 
implied in the phrase following, wherein the Son 
is called the radiance of the glory and the exact 
image of the essence of God (dravyacua rijs Sdéns 
kal xapaxrip ris vrocrdoews a’rov), ‘There might 
be a time when God was without a world, but 
there never was a time when God was without 

lory. lt is the nature of that glory to manifest 
itself ; like the sun it must shine, and the shining 
is eternal as the glory. The Son of God is the 
shining of His glory, and therefore eternal as the 
tlory. Probably, however, the aim of the writer 
in using these remarkable expressions is not 80 
much to declare the eternal being of the Son, 
as to indicate His supreme qualification for the 
function of fully revealing God. Who so fit to 
make God known as one who is related to Him 
as the sun's rays to the sun, and who resembles 
Him as the image impressed on wax resembles the 
seal? lis word will be as the bright light of day, 
than which nothing can be brighter, and He may 
say of Himself, ‘He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father.’ The precise theological significance 
of these phrases cannot easily be determined; or 
rather, one should say, it is doubtful if they 
possess any such siynificance. 
solutely exclude Sabellianism or Arianism. The 
Sabellians laid stress on the term dravyacua, a8 
suggesting the idea of a model manifestation 
rather than of a distinct personality. The Arians, 
on the other hand, emphasized the term yapaxrip, 
as implying a position of subordination and de- 
poudea ce for the Son in relation to the Father. 
‘he orthodox, on their side, maintained that, by 
the combination of the two, both errors were 
excluded —the former phrase implying identity 
of nature, so excluding Arianism; the latter im- 
ql ing independent persunality, so excluding 
sabellianism. 

The final clause of the Christological statement 
represents the Son as taking His seat ‘on the 
right hand of the na ed on high.’ It is the 
Mace which befits one whose position and functions 
in the universe are such as previously described. 
The dignity answers to His nature as the Son, and 
to His vocation as the maker and sustainer of 
worlds. The language is grand and solemn, and 
is intended to convey the impression that the 
Son’s place is the highest possible beside that of 
God. It may indeed be said that to place the Son 
beside God is not to make Him God.t Formally 
the distinction ey be valid, but it cannot prevent 
the inference to Deity being drawn. He who 

* Ménégoz, La Théologie de L'Epttre aux Uébreuz, finds in 


the Epistle only an Arian Christology, vide ch. 1. on Le Christ. 
t So, in effect, Ménégos, p. 87. 
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sitteth at the right hand of God is God for all who 
believe in His exaltation. This exaltation, ee 
only what corresponds to the nature of the 
exalted One, is a new event in His history. It 
takes place after He has performed a signal 
service for men, referred to in the words ‘when he 
had purged our sins.’ It is from this phrase 
only, so far as the person is concerned, that we 
learn that the ‘Son’ ever had a place in the 
history of this earth. He might have done all 
that is ascribed to Him, even spoken the final 
word of God, without being man. His word, like 
the law, might be that of an angel, spoken from 
heaven. But purging sin is a sacerdotal act, a 
function nowhere ascribed to angels, but only to 
men. That the purification was performed by one 
in the likeness of men would be very evident if 
the words ‘by himself’ (&’ éavrod) were part of the 
text. But that great thought, antennae to the 
first readers though commonplace to us, would 
not be introduced by so skilful a writer till it had 
been carefully ;pRepered for. The ‘Son,’ then, 
was man when He performed for us men a pues 
ane how, remains to be seen, and it was after He 
1ad done this that He took His place at the right 
hand of Divine Majesty. 

(a) Incarnation.-—The ‘Son’ became man. This 
momentous event is alluded to in various places 
and in diverse forms of language; now in terms 
borrowed from the Psalter as being made a little 
lower than the angels (2°), now as becoming par- 
taker of blood and flesh (2'4), and at another time 
by the very general expression ‘in the days of 
his flesh’ (5). Onder whine precise conditions the 
Son entered humanity, whether, ¢e.g., by ordi- 
nary generation or otherwise, is uowhere in- 
dicated. The term ‘children’ applicd to men in 
2 and the expression ‘likewise’ (rapar\nolws) 
applied to the Son’s becoming o participant in 
human nature, may justify the inference that the 
author conceives of ifim as being born, and pass- 
ing from childhood to manhood. This would 
scarcely be worth reinarking, were it not that in 
the prologue of the Fourth Gospel these details are 
left doubtful. There the Logos simply becomes 
flesh, and dwells for a season among men. 

(b) Larthly Life of Jesus.—What knowledge our 
author had of the earthly history of the Son, 
whether, ¢.g., he was acquainted with the evan- 
relic tradition as embodied, say, in the Gospel of 
St. Mark, does not clearly appear. He certainly 
knew more than, after a cursory perusal of the 
Epistle, we might think. He knew of the tempta- 
tions of Jesus (2! 4%), of the scope that [lis 
earthly experience afforded for the exercise of 
faith (127), of His avony in the garden (5’), of the 
opposition He endured at the hands of evil, 
or ignorant, prejudiced men (12’), of His gentle 
bearing towards the erring (5%), of His work as a 
preacher of the good tidings (2°), of His being 
surrounded by a band of companions who after- 
wards became a source of valuable and trustworthy 
information concerning the words of the Master 
(28), Of course, one who knew so much had the 
means of knowing more. In his description of the 
agony he seems to indicate knowledge of par- 
ticulars not reported in the Gospels, when he repre- 
sents Jesus as offering up prayers ‘with strong 
erying and tears,’ though it hus been suggested 
that he borrowed this part of the picture from 
Ps ALD a4 * 

(c) The State of Humiliation.—Be this as it may, 
one thing is certain, the writer has a magnifi- 
cent conception of the moral signifieance of the 
earthly life of the Son as a whole; of the historic 
career of Ilim whose human name ‘Jesus’ he for 

“So von Soden in T'heologische Abhandlungen, Carl von 
Weissicker gewidmet, p. 119. 


the first time introduces in 2°. He perceives 
clearly the pathos of that life, the humihation and 
the glory in the humiliation. It may be, as has 
been said, that it is the exalted Jesus he has con- 
stantly in his eye, but he never forgets that the 
exalted One passed heroically through a severe 
eurriculum oF temptation and suffering, which 
awakens in his mind, as he contemplates it, 
admiration and love. There is no truce in his 
pages of the tendency, very perceptible in the 
Gospel of St. Luke, to tone down those elements in 
Christ’s experience which might be thought out 
of keeping with the image of the exalted ‘Lord as 
it presented itself to the eye of faith. [Compare 
St. Luke’s report of the agony in the garden 
(leaving out the unauthentic verses, 22) with 
the brief but strong statement on the same subject 
in this Epistle]. He was not without temptation 
to follow this policy, arising out of the state of 
feeling prevailing in the community of believers 
for whose benefit he wrote. Their conceptions of 
the Christian religion seem to have been crude, 
ignorant, and superficial all along the line. They 
did not yet understand even the first principles of 
Christian belief (5!2). The best clue to the nature 
of their deficiencies in Christian knowledge is to 
note the things emphasized and reiterated by their 
instructor, Onc of these things is the humiliation 
of Christ. That, therefore, was one of their 
stumbling-blocks. If the Son was so great as you 
say, how could He be tempted, and suffer death, 
and death in such an ignominious form? Such 
was one of their perplexities. One writing to a 
community in this state of mind was tempted to 
throw a veil over the indignities of the Saviour’s 
life; to pass over in silence this, to understate 
that. But there is neither silence nor under- 
statement. ‘In all points tempted like as we are’ 
(415); ‘prayers and a with strony crying 
and tears’ (57); ‘though he were a Son, yet learned 
he obedience by the things which he suffered’ 
(5°); ‘ endured the cross, despising the shame ’ (12?); 
‘endured such contradiction of sinners against 
himself’ (123), This depicting in dark colours of 
the tragic humiliating side of Christ’s earthly 
experience means much. It means, for one thing, 
that the writer sees in that aspect nothing to hide 
or be ashamed of; rather something to rejoice in 
and to be thankful for. He beholds glory in the 
humiliation, honour in the shame, contemporary 
honour, not merely honour following and com- 
rensating, in a state of exaltation. It means, 
urther, that he does not despair of getting his 
readers to see this also. At least he is determined 
to try, because he knows that, until they see it, 
their faith is unintelligent, and their Christian 
standing very insecure. 

Its Rationale.—The main contribution towards 
this object is to be found in ch. 258, The leadin 
purbase of this very important section, cramme 
ull with deep weighty thoughts, is to set forth 
the rationale of the earthly humiliation of Christ. 
And the drift of itis: a glory in the humiliation. 
On this theine three possible positions may be 
taken up—(1) the glory of the Son and the 
humiliation of Jesus incompatible, the position of 
unbelief ; (2) the humiliation a temporary veiling 
of the glory compensated for by subsequent re- 
sumption of glory, the common position of average 
Christian belief; (3) the humiliation itself glorious 
when scen in the light of its aim and result, the 
vosition of enlightened faith. The writer of our 
ipistle occupies this highest position, his readers 
not being ie from the lowest. He holds the 
humiliation itself to be glorious, and worthy of 
God the first cause and last end of all, arontable to 
Christ Himself, and full of benefit to us. It be- 
came God, he teaches, to subject His Son Jesus to 
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suffering (2). It profited Jesus by perfecting 
Him for His office as Captain of Salvation, de- 
veloping in His character the virtues of patience 
and sympathy, which are necessary to efficient 
captaincy (2137-18), It is beneficial to us, for we 
have in Jesus one of whose interest we can be 
assured, and to whom we can always come with 
confidence that He will grant us scasonable 
succour (4'6), Such, in brief, is our author’s 
splendid theodicy, his demonstration of the moral 
fitness of Christ’s tragic experience. In the light 
of it we can have no doubt as to what he means 
when in ch. 2° he speaks of Jesus as ‘crowned 
with glory and honour, that he, by the yvrace of 
God, should taste death for every man.’ He means 
just what he plainly says, that God showed His 
favour to Ilis Son in appointing Him to an office 
in connexion with which He should have to taste 
death for men, and that, in the very act of tasting 
death as Captain of Salvation, the Son was 
crowned with glory and honour. These things 
are true; they are also relevant to the situation. 
No one has really mastered the problem presented 
in the antinomy between glory and humiliation 
till he has got insight into their truth, and 
thorough mastery was what the writer possessed 
and aimed at for his readers. ‘I'here is no difli- 
culty in understunding his words. The difliculty 
felt by most interpreters arises from their un- 
willingness to credit him with clear insight into 
the moral order of the world. Such insight they 
appear to think beyond the reach of any writer in 
the first Christian century, even though inspired. 
(d) Christ's Priesthood.—Passing frum the subject 
of Christ's person to His priestly function, the 
subject may be introduced with the remark that 
the writer takes advantage of any means that 
offers itself of making intelligible to his readers 
the suffering experience of Christ. We is glad to 
be able to show them gen any point of view that 
it behoved Jesus to dic. Sometimes his lines of 
thought are remote enough from any recognized 
theories of atonement, as when he bases the thesis 
that Jesus had to die once only on the analogy of 
general human experience (97%), The reason 
which he assigns in the same context for Christ's 
dying once, viz. that a testator must die before his 
will can come into effect, is also peculiar, inasmuch, 
as it is cnongh that a testator die anyhow, it is 
nowise necessary that his death sienna be of a 
sacrificial character. One wonders at the intro- 
duction of so clementary and inferior a view close 
upon the grand conception contained in 9"; and 
all the more when it is observed that in order to 
get a chance of introducing it he has to take 
advantage of the double meaning of dcadj«cn, as 
signifying at once an alliance or covenant and a 
testament. In the case of a covenant there is no 
necessity for the death of either party, therefore 
after the word has been used in the sense of a 
covenant in 9! it is employed in the other sense 
without any apology. ‘The reason for this must 
be found in the ignorance of the first readers. 
They had, it must be supposed, no understanding 
of the rationale of Christ’s death from any point 
of view, and therefore their instructor felt that it 
was a point gained if he could assign any reason 
for that death level to their understanding. It is 
essential to our understanding of the Epistle that 
this state of jynorance in the first readers be con- 
stantly borne in mind. If we come to it, as some 
Interpreters do, with the assumption that the 
whole doctrine of the atonement was familiar to 
the persons addressed, and that in all that the writer 
says on the subject of Christ’s priestly work he is 
pers repeating commonplaces, we incapacitate 
ourselves for attaining any true insight into its 


meaning. The truth is, he is writing to persons 


who do not know the alphabet of the subject, and 
the problem for him 1s to get into their dull minds 
by any means the idea: Jesus, though the Christ, 
the Son of God, must die. For this purpose several 
lines of thought are pressed into the service: Jesus 
must die, as all men die, once; He must die, as 
a testator dies before his heirs enter into posses- 
sion of his inheritance; He must die for His own 
advantage as the Captain of Salvation, because He 
could not be a good fit captain unless He were 
perfected by suffering; He must die as a priest, 
not indeed as a pricst after the type of Aaron, 
who offered animals as sacrificial victims, but as a 
priest of a higher order, that of Melchizedek. 

(a) The Melchizedek Type.—The excursus about 
Melchizedek in ch. 7 is of essential importance 
to the author’s doctrine of Christ’s priesthood. It 
were an entire mistake to regard it as a discussion 
on & curious topic in theology on which the writer 
happened to have some pet ideas. In that case 
the complaint he makes of the dulness of those to 
whom he writes is altogether unjustifiable. A 
man may be a good Christian, and yet remain 
eo, or even incapable of understanding an 
abstruse theologoumenon on the Melchizedek 

riesthood. ‘The question at issue is really the 
undamental one : was Christ in any sense a priest ? 
The writer's conviction is that the priesthood of 
Christ is not understood in its reality and worth, 
unless it be seen to be of the Melchizedek type. 

In ch. 5” the author indicates the programme of 
his discussion on the priesthood of Cherie in these 
words: an //igh Priest, after the order of Mel- 
chizedek. His plan is to employ two types of 
priesthood to indicate its nature—the order of 
Aaron, and the order of Melchizedek. His pur- 
.08e is not, as Rome have imagined, to teach that 

hrist occupied in succession two priestly offices, 
one like that of Aaron, another like that of Mel- 
chizedek, the former on earth, the latter in heaven. 
His intention is rather to utilize the Aaronic 
priesthood to set forth the nature of Christ’s 
eee y functions, and the Melchizedek priest- 
100d _ to set forth their tdeal worth and eternal 
validity. The two aspects are taken up in the 
inverse order to that in which they are named in 
the programme: first, a priest after the order of 
Meldhizedok (ch. 7); second, a high priest after the 
order of Aaron (chs. 8. 9). 

Every order or species has its characteristic 
notes or marks; therefore the first thing to be 
done is to determine the marks of the Melchizedck 
‘order.’ To this task the writer addresses him- 
self in ch. 7}-8, which contains a summary of the 
facts about Melchizedek as stated in Gn 14)8-20, 
with a commentary pointing out their religious 
significance, and extracting from the facts the 
desired marks of the type. To make the facts 
serve his purpose the writer finds it necessary to 
attach importance, not merely to what is zai of 
Melchizedek, but to what is not said,—to the 
silences as well as to the utterances of history ; also 
to give ideal meaning to the names occurring in 
the story. ‘his method of interpretation may 
seem vicious. We may call it allegorical, or 
allege that it is borrowed from Philo; the im- 
portant thing to note is that it 7s his method. By 
this way he reaches what he is in quest of—the 
notes of the type. ‘These are, in all, five. Taking 
them in the order in which they are referred to in 
the commentary, they are these: the Melchizedek 
type of priesthood is, first, a royal priesthood (king 
of righteousness); second, a righteous priesthood 
(king of righteousness); third, a priesthood pro- 
motive of peace, or exercised in the country of 
peace (king of Salem=king of peace); fourth, a 
personal, not an inherited dignity (without father, 
without mother, #.¢. so far as the record is con- 
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cerned) ; fifth, it is an eternal priesthood (without 
beginning of days or end of life—so far as the 
record is concerned). The first four may be con- 
ceived as standing to the fifth in the relation of 
cause to eflect. Because the pricsthood in question 
possesses these characteristics, it is eternal. 

Observe, now, what the writer is really doing in 
making this ingenious commentary on the brief 
narrative in Genesis. He ts trying to fix the 
characters of an idcal priesthood. He is solving 
the problem, What is the highest conceivable type 
or kind of priesthood ? He might have adopted the 
method of philosophic speculation for the purpose, 
instead of the method of interpreting an OT text. 
The question may be asked, Does the latter method 
fully serve the purpose—give us all the essential 
features of the ideal? To answer it, one must have 
in one’s mind a conception of the ideal. Now, with- 
out hesitation one would say that these things at 
least must enter into the idea of a priesthood of 
the highest order. The priest must be really, not 
ritually, holy; he must not be a mere sacerdotal 
drudge, but one whose priestly ministry is a course 
of gracious condescension—a royal priest ; he must 
be one who, by his personal worth and official 
acts, can establish a reign of righteousness, peace, 
and perfect fellowship between man and God ; 
finally, he must be one who ever liveth, whose 
priesthood does not pass from him to another, as a 
guarantee for the maintenance of peace. 

But what about sacrifice, the most essential 
feature, one would say, in the vocation of a priest ? 
We observe that in the close of the Melchizedek 
excursus, in a description of the ideal priest, 
which seeins intended to supplement and complete 
the definition of the Melchizedek type, it is said 
that the ideal priest does not need to repeat 
sacrifice (777). But there is a previous question: 
does he offer sacrifice at all, and what is his sacri- 
fice? By the method of laying stress on the 
silences, one would say that in the Melchizedek 
type there is no sacrifice at all, no mention being 
made of such in the history. If this were so, then 
it would seem to follow that precisely the most 
vital feature in the priestly oflice of Christ—the 
sacrificial offering on Himself —lay outside the 
type, as something suit generis, having nothing 
analogous to it either in the priesthood of Mel- 
chizedek or in that of Aaron. ‘That would be a 
serious flaw in the writer’s apologetic argument, 
too serious for him to have overlooked it. We 
must: look more closely to see whetlier self-sacrifice 
be not immanent in the other characteristics of 
the ideal priest. Westart from the statement that 
the ideal priest needs not to repeat sacrifice, like 
the high priests of Israel (7°). Why so? Because 
of the other characteristics, especially that pointed 
at by the epithets holy, harmless, undefiled, 
which unfold the contents of the idea of righteous- 
ness. Because the ideal priest is holy (8ocos) in 
relation to God, benevolent (d«axos) towards men, 
and free from any fault that might disqualify for 
priestly functions (dmlay7os), therefore he needs 
not to repeat sacrifice. But for the same reason 
he must offer one sacrifice, himself. One who 
answers to the description king of rightcousness, 
one who realizes in his character the ethical ideal, 
cannot escape the sacrifice of himself in this 
world. That is not said, but surely it must 
have been in the writer’s mind. It was self- 
evident to hin that one who had all the other 
characteristics of the Melchizedek type must have 
this one also, that he was ready to ee down his 
life for righteousness, equally so that he would be 
called on to do this, living as a holy one in an unholy 
world. 

The self-sacrifice of the ideal priest, the priest 
after the Melchizedek type, can be reached by 
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another line of deduction, viz. from the royast 
character of the type. The ideal priest is not 
a legal drudge, but a king who graciously con- 
descends. Carry out the idea of condescension 
to its utmost limit and it will yield the result 
of a life laid down for others: this is the ne plus 
ultra of condescension and voluntary sacerdotal 
service, and the requirements of the ideal cannot 
be satisfied with anything short of it. ‘The Son 
of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for the 
many.’ ‘Who loved me, and gave himself for me.’ 

It is obvious that in tlese thoughts we pass out 
of the region of the ritual into the ethical, and 
are dealing with a kind of sacrifice of entirely 
different. character and of incomparably greater 
value than those pertaining to sacrifices of Leviti- 
cal victims. But to this there will be occasion 
to refer at a later stage. Meantime it remains 
to indicate the use made of the Aaronic priest- 
hood in the exposition of the priestly ofhce of 
Christ. i 

(8) The Aaronic Type.—The chief use is that of 
a foil. The burden of the section, chs. 8!-9*, is: 
the priestly ministry of Christ immeasurably 
superior to that of Aaron. ‘The rubric of the 
whole passage is: ‘the more excellent ministry. 
But as comparison can be made only between 
things having a certain resemblance, eulogy runs 
along the line of parallelism, Superiority is estab- 
lished on a basis of similitude. The points of 
resemblance are very general. Common to both 
is sacrifice, a sanctuary where sacrifice is offered, 
and a grand representative ceremonial in which 
the two systems culminate. The first point is 
briefly noticed in 8%. Every high priest is ap- 
pointed to offer sacrifice, therefore tins man (Jesus) 
must also have something to offer. The vayne 
statement is meant to provoke thought in dull 
Ileb. readers. ‘This man, if He be a priest, must 
have something to offer. What can it be? He 
has indicated what it is already-—HIMsuLr’ (777), 
but he knows they have not grasped it, and he 
srovokes them to reflection: ‘What can it be? 

ot bulls and goats, of course; what then?’ The 
second topic, the two sanctuarics, is handled at 
greater length (9! 4), The construction and fur- 
niture of the Levitical tabernacle are minutely 
described, not, however, in an antiquarian spirit, 
but with a definite apologetic aim. ‘The salient 
points in the description are the division of the 
sanctuary into two compartments separated by 
a veil, and the peculiar manner in which the 
location of the altar of incense (@uptarjpeov) is 
indicated. Of course it is the altar of incense 
that is meant; thore should never have been any 
doubt about that. And it is represented as be- 
longing to (not physically within) the Holy of 
Hlolies. Thé phrase is: the Holy of Holics having 
the golden altar of inconse. The meaning is: 
that altar, though standing without the veil, 
being required for daily service, belonged of right, 
in spirit and function, to the inner shrine. And 
this antinoiny—without in fact, within by right 
—is meant to startle into thought the sluggish 
minds of Hebrew Christians. ‘Whence this puzzle 
as to the whereabouts and relations of the altar 
of incense? See ye not, it is all due to the ezist- 
ence of that veil, the emblem of a rude, imperfect, 
transient religion?’ In comparison with the 
earthly tabernacle, the one in which Christ offici- 
ates is described as ‘the greater and more perfect 
tabernacle, not made with hands’ (9"), and not 
belonging to the visible creation, not coustructed 
out of material things, hike the precious cloths, 
woods, and nietals of the old tabernacle, which, 
however precious, were, like all material things, 
destined to wax old and vanish away. 
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The ceremonial selected for comparison is that 
of the great Day of Atonement. In that stately 
ceremonial the Levitical ritual culminated and 
was scen at its best. In it also, and in it alone, 
the Holy of Holies came into use. It was the one 
service in the year in which Israel’s representative 
man came into the immediate presence of God. 
It also lent itself to comparison at this vital point, 
the high priest’s entrance into the inner shrine 
being comparable to the entrance of Jesus into 
heaven. ‘The lutter event is therefore naturally 
expressed in terms of the former, giving rise at 
points in the description to obscurities, such as 
the representation of Christ entering through His 
own blood into the holy place (9!*). 

All through, the unexpressed refrain ‘more ex- 
cellent’ is audible, but it arrests the ear specially 
in connexion with the closing comparison between 
the effects of the two priestly functions—that of 
Aaron on the great Day of Atonement, and that 
of Christ when after His death on the Cross He 
entered into heaven. The effect of the one was 
to cancel the errors, or ignorances (dyvonudrwr, 97), 
of the people throughout the bygone year, to wipe 
out all the offences against Levitical law com- 
mitted in a twelvemonth, so that they might make 
a fresh start. The effect of the other was to 
obtain an ‘eternal redemption’ (alwvlay AvTpworr), 
Comparison here becomes futile: it is a compari- 
son of the finite to the infinite. 

(e) Theory of Redemption.—YFor modern readers 
the great thoughts of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
are obscured by being expressed so largely in terms 
of Levitical ritual. The apologetic, which was 
meant to elucidate, now scrves to some extent as 
a veil to hide the true meaning. It is therefore 
desirable to make the most of those passages in 
which the writer, so to speak, shakes himself clear 
of his apologetic trammels, and expresses his ideas 
in terms of universal validity. There are two 
sentences in which he does this in reference to 
the significance of Christ’s death, These are 2” 
94 the former containing the great axiom: the 
sanctifier and the sanctified are all of one; the 
latter, the sublime thesis that Jesus offered Him- 
self a sacrifice through an eternal spirit, The 
earlier text enunciates the principle of redemption, 
the later explains the infinite officacy of redemp- 
tion achieved. The principle is: solidarity be- 
tween sanctifier and sanctified; the two one in 
all possible respects, the more respects the better, 
the one radical difference of holy and unholy 
always excepted ; the more points of contact the 

reater the sanctifying power. The rationale of 
infinite value is ‘through an eternal spirit.’ In 
the interpretation of this profoundly suggestive ex- 
pression, theologians are unhappily not at one. To 
the present writer it has ever been associated with 
certain broad thoughts that help him to understand 
the value of Christ's self-offering as compared with 
Levitical victims. In the first place it suggests 
that Christ’s offering was an affair of spirit, not 
merely of blood-shedding. It expressed a mind 
on the part of the victim. Of course that mind 
had certain ethical characteristics. Jesus offered 
Himself. So the mind embodied in His sacrifice 
was free, loving, holy; a mind of supreme moral 
value in the sight both of God and otf enlightened 
men. None of these epithets, however, is used 
to qualify the spirit in which Jesus offered Him- 
self to God. The epithet chosen is ‘cternal.’ It 
is selected because it serves to raise the sacrifice 
of Christ above the limits of time. Spirit is in 
its nature eternal, and the sacrifice of Christ as 
a spiritual transaction has an efficacy and value 
for all time, for the time that went before the 
Christian era, as well as for the time coming after. 
‘It is not a mere historical event which had no 
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influence before it took place, and whose influence, 
after it happened, was destined to wane with the 
lapse of aves. It is an eternal fact having absolute 
value with God from everlasting to everlasting. 
But the ethical and the eternal aspects go to- 
gether, the one conditioning the other. It is 
because the spirit in which Christ offered Himself 
was ethically perfect—free, loving, holy—that it 
has eternal value. In this remarkable phrase, 
combining these two aspects, the spiritual insight 
of the writer reaches its highest water -mark, 
Nothing better, more penetrating, more felicitous, 
on the subject of our Lord’s death and its siynifi- 
cance is to be found in Scripture. 

(f) Christ’s Priesthood in Heaven.—Before leaving 
the theme of the priesthood, we may notice briefly 
a question that has troubled interpreters. The 
priestly ministry of Christ is located in heaven, 
yet the sacrifice the Priest presents there appears 
to be none other than that offering of Himself 
which He made once for all; an event, so far 
at least as the initial stage of it, the blood- 
shedding, is concerned, happening on earth and 
within this visible world. ‘Che key to the solution 
lies in this, that for the writer heaven is the locus 
of realities, while earth is the locns of shadows. 
In heaven is the frue tabernacle, the tabernacle 
which realizes the ideal of a sanctuary (8? ris 
oxnvis THs adnOvqs); there are the ‘ patterns’ or 
types of which the vulgar realities of earth are 
but imperfect copies. lor our author the ‘true’ 
and the ‘heavenly’ are synonyms, Whatever is 
true is heavenly, belongs to the upper world of 
realitics, and whatever belongs to this upper world 
is true and real, If, therefore, Christ’s self-sacri- 
fice be a true sacrifice, it belongs to the heavenly 
world, no matter where or when it takes place. 
And Christ’s sacrifice is, for the author, a true 
sacrifice, because it is an affair of spirit. Flesh 
and blood, whether of man or beast, are of the 
earth earthy, and belong to the realm of shadows. 
Even the blood of Christ viewed materially can 
find no place in heaven. Hence it is vain to 
attempt solving the above-stated problem by dis- 
tingnishing between the first, stage of the sacrifice 
—the death, or blood-shcdding—and the seeond, 
the sprinkling of the shed blood on the mercy-seat 
within the sanctuary, relevating the former to 
earth as something Meine outside the sphere of 
Christ’s proper priestly activity, and to locate the 
latter in heaven as the point at which the priestly 
ministry begins. Christ’s sacrifice finds entrance 
into heaven when blood is transmuted into spirit. 
In other words, the shedding of Chirist’s blood is 
a true sacrifice, as distinct from the shedding of 
the blood of bulls and goats, which was only a 
shadow of sacrifice, because it is the manifestation 
of a mind or spirit. And because it is that it 
belongs to heaven, though it takes place on earth. 
The magic phrase ‘through an eternal spirit’ 
lifts us above distinctions of time and place, and 
makes it possible for us to regard Christ’s offer- 
ing of Himself, in all its stages, as a transaction 
within the celestial sanctuary. 

This conception of heaven as the place of reali- 
ties, as distinct from earth as the place of 
shadows, is the philosophic presupposition of the 
system of positive Christian thought contained in 
our Hees It reminds us of Plato and of Philo. 
Whether our author was acquainted with the writ- 
ings of either the Gentile or the Jewish philosopher 
is a question on which opinion differs, and on 
which a few remarks will be offered at a later 
stage. The important matter is, not to ascertain 
where he got this speculative conception, but to 
note carefully the fact that it was in his mind, 
and to keep it before our own minds in inter- 
preting his words. At no point in the Epistle 
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is it more necessary to do so than at that remark- 
able sentence in which the writer expresses his 
final deepest thonght concerning the nature and 
worth of Christ’s sacrifice. 

(9) Salvation.—From the doctrine of Christ's 
priestly office to the couception of salvation con- 
tained in our Epistle, the transition is easy. The 
author describes the ‘great salvation’ variously, 
but always in terms sugyested by the primitive 
history of man as contained in the early chapters 
of Genesis. Tle first represents it as consisting in 
lordship in the world to come, founding on a 
quotation from the 8th Psalm, which is a poetic 
echo of the statement regarding man’s place in 
the world in Gn 1° (ch. 25"). Next he conceives 
it as deliverance from the power of death exercised 
by the devil, with obvious allusion to the history of 
the Fall in Gn 3, wherein death is set forth as the 
penalty of sin (ch. 24), Finally, he exhibits it 
as the full final realization of the divine idea and 
promise of rest, to which he applies the felicitous 
thought-suygvesting name Sabbatism (caSBariopss), 
so making the final bliss of redeemed man consist 
in entering into the rest which God Himself en- 
joyed when He had finished the work of creation 
(ch, 4°, ef. Gn 2°), Taken together, the three con- 
ceptions suggest the thought of Paradise restored, 
the divine ideal of man and the world and their 
mutual relations realized in perpetuity, man made 
veritably the lord of creation, Nelieercd from the 
fear of death, no longer subject to servile tasks, 
but occupied only in work compatible with perfect 


repose. From all the three points of view, salva- 
tion is a thing in the future. Tt is an apocalyptic 
vision, Jfruition lies in the Beyond. Dominion, 


deathlessness, and Sabbatism belong to the world 
to come, and are objects of hope for those who 
bear the Christian name, 

But salvation is not altogether in the future; 
it is a present good as well. Christians, as such, 
are conceived of as ‘sanctified’ (ay.atéuevor) and even 
‘perfected.’ These words, however, do not bear 
quite the same meaning as that which we, familiar 
with the Pauline theology, are apt to attach to 
them. In the Epistles of St. Panl sanctification 
is ethical, and means making the Christian holy 
in heart and life. In the Epistle to the Hebrews 
this ethical sense appears (eae the point has 
been disputed) occasionally to be traced, ag in 
ch, 1215, but more commonly the term is used 
in a theocratic sense, to express the idea of being 
put in right covenant relations with God, as in 
the text: ‘By one offering he hath perfected for 
ever them that are sanctified’ (10%). The sancti- 
fied in this theocratic sense are equivalent to St. 
Paul’s ‘justified.’ In ch. 2" the word dyatépuevor 
should probably be taken in both sensés. The 
statement the verse contains is of the nature of 
an axiom, to the eflect that whatever parties stand 
to each other in the relation of sanctifier to sancti- 
fied are ipso facto ‘of one,’ have one interest, form 
a brotherhood bound together by community of 
nature, experience, and privilege. The principle 
holds good, whether we understand the sanctifying 
function theocratically or ethically. If the fune- 
tion of the sanctifier be to place the sanctified, t.e. 
those to be sanctified, in right relations with God, 
then the more points of contact the better. There 
must be unity in God’s sight, so that what He 
does is done in the name of those He seeks to 
sanctify, and avails for their benefit. He must 
be one with them in death, as it is by His death 
that He makes propitiation for their sins. He 
must possess, in common with them, humanity, 
for otherwise He could not die. Finally, He must 
be one with them in experience of sia anid temp- 
tation, because thereby is evinced the sympathy 
that wins trust, and unless the priest is trusted 
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it is in vain that He transacts. On the other 
hand, if the sanctifier’s function be to make his 
clients ethically holy, then, again, the more points 
of contact between [lim and them the better. In 
that case, the sanctifying power lies in the example 
of the sanctifier: in His character, His history as 
n man. He makes men holy by reproducing in 
His own life the ideal of human character, and 
bringing that ideal to bear on their minds by 
living a truly godly life under conditions similar 
to those under which they are placed. In short, 
His power to sanctify Echicatly depends on like- 
ness In nature, position, and experience, 

The word rededw is sometimes also used in 
our Epistle to denote the establishinent of right 
relations between man and God, that is to say, 
ns equivalent to ‘justify’ in the Pauline vocabu- 
lary. So in the text: ‘By one offering he hath 
perkecen for ever them that are sanctified.’ Per- 

ecting here means giving the worshipper a satis- 
factory assurance that his sins are forgiven. What 
the word meuns in any given case depends entirely 
on the connexion of thonght. In general, it sign- 
fies to reach the end, and the specific sense depends 
on the nature of the end in view. Thus perfecting 
as applied to Christ in 2! signifies to make Him 
a fully-equipped Captain of salvation. Applied to 
the fathers, who died in faith, not having received 
the promises in 11, it means getting at length 
what they had lived and longed for when the 
company of the saved is complete, ; 

Condition of Salvation.---What is the condition 
of salvation in our Epistle? We know what it 
is in St. Paul’s theology. We are justified by 
faith. Faith is a great word in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews also, but its use there is not quite 
the same as in the Pauline letters. In the apostle’s 
system faith has two functions. It accepts as a 
sift the ‘righteonsness of God,’ and it works 
through love as o sanctifyimg power. Of the 
former function there is no clear trace in Hebrews. 
Instead of faith we find obedience im the text: 
‘He became the author of eternal salvation to all 
them that obey him?’ (5°). We come nearer to 
the Pauline conception of justifying faith in 10%, 
where the writer exhorts his readers to draw near 
with a true heart in full assurance of faith, where 
faith means confident expectation of welcome for 
Christ’s sake. The function of faith as a foree 
making for personal righteousness or noble con- 
duct is very prominently set forth in ch. 11, 
where, in a series of sas hee instances, it is 
exhibited as a power helping men to make their 
lives sublime. But the secret of its power is 
peut conceived in Hebrews. In St. Paul’s 
system faith derives its power from its personal 
object, the Lord Jesus Christ. It unites us to 
Him, and from Him flows a transforming influ- 
ence. In Hebrews the secret of faith’s power is 
its psychological character as a faculty of the 
human mind, whereby it can make the future as 
if if were present, and the unseen as if it were 
visible. So viewed, faith as a principle making 
for heroism is not confined to the Christian world. 
It is as wide as humanity, and can turn out heroes 
and heroines in every land. Hence even a Rahab 
finds a place in the roll of those who obtained a 
good report through faith. 

(2) FATHERHOOD OF GoD.—The doctrine of the 
Fatherhood of God and the sonship of men, cen- 
tral in our Lord’s teaching, and prominent also 
in the Pauline letters, is not very conspicuously 
taught in our Epistle. It makes a formal appear- 
ance chiefly in the hortatory section. There God 
is called ‘the Father of spirits’ (12°), and it is 
taught that His supreme aim in all His dealings 
with His children 1s to make them partakers of 
Ilis holiness (12!), The phrase ‘ Father of spirits’ 
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scoms to imply a paternal relation of God to men 
as such, coextensive with the human family, or, 
rather, inclusive of the human family, embracing 
it in a larger category, the world of spirits, in- 
cluding men living in the flesh but having a. spirit, 
the spirits of just men made Neen and angels. 
In the theoretical part of the Epistle the Father- 
hood of God is referred to, or implied, mainly in 
reference to the Sonship of Christ. But while 
this is so, it must be ascribed to the exigencies 
of the apologetic argument controlling the train 
of thought rather than to the peculiarity of the 
writer’s theological system, that the doctrine of 
the Fatherhood is so comparatively in the back- 
ground. No man could be insensible to the im- 
portance of that doctrine who had such a vivid 
sense of the distinction and glory of Christianity 
as the religion of free access to and intimate 
fellowship with God. This central conception 
covers the whole ground. A religion of unre- 
stricted access is a religion of sonship. Its spirit 
is fee not legal; its watchword trust, See haa 
It brinys its votaries to Mount Zion, not to Mount 
Sinai, At another point the doctrine of sonship 
is immanent in the Epistle, though not formally 
named, ‘This is where faithful Christians are 
called the comrades of Christ. ‘We have become 
fellows of Christ if we hold fast the beginning of 
our confidence stedfast unto the end’ (34), So we 
render the passage, taking wéroxo in the sense it 
bears in 1%, The faithful the fellows of Christ, 
God’s Son—such is the writer’s idea, implying also, 
of course, that they are sons in the same house 
and family of God. This is just what was to be 
looked for from one who grasped the significance 
of the great principle, Sanctifier and sanctified all 
of one. It 18 but the other side of that great 
truth. The one side is Christ’s oneness with those 
He undertakes to sanctify, and His readiness to 
accept all the conditions necessary to His complete 
identification with them. The other side is the 
unity of the sanctified with Christ, complete 
equality with Him in privilege. They are sons, 
therefore, as indced they are called in 2”, and 
therefore Christ’s brethren. He was not ashamed 
to call them brethren even when they were in 
an unsanctified state (2); how much less will 
He be ashamed to call them brethren when they 
have experienced His sanctifying power! There- 
fore we need have no hesitation in taking péroxos 
in the fullest sense of comradeship. In doing so 
we only assume that the author understands his 
own system of thought, and it may be added that 
he is in sympathy with the teaching of our Lord 
and with the conception of the relation between 
Christ and His people that pervades the entire 
NT. For the celon of the NT is throughout 
filial, and God, whether often or seldom so named, 
is always Father. The dialects for the purposes 
of theological reflection are various, but the cen- 
tral religious intuition is one. 

iv. RELATION TO PHILO.—Such in brief outline 
is the theological import of the Epistle. We have 
avoided preliminary discussion of the questions 
belonging to the head of Introduction, because we 
did not wish to give any countenance to the idea 
that a right understanding of the Epistle depends 
on the previous settlement of doubtful questions 
respecting its author, its first readers, its date, its 
theological atiinities, etc. We do not believe any- 
thing of the kind. It has been said, ¢.g., that no 
one can uuderstand the Epistle who does not regard 
it as the writing of one belonging to the School 
of Philo and thoroughly conversant with his phil- 
osophy. Weare inclined to think, on the contrary, 
that to be too sure of this, and to lay great stress 
on the supposed fact, is the direct way to mis- 
understanding. It is possible to understand the 


main drift of the Epistle while remaining in sus. 
pense as to the connexion with Philo. It is best 
to commence the study of the work tolcrably 
uncommitted on the point. It is quite proper, 
as we go along, to keep our eyes open to all 
traces of affinity with Philo, so that on arriving 
at the end of the book we may have, not only a 
distinct idea of its theological drift, but also a 
more or less probable opinion on the subordinate 
question as to the connexion of its author with 
the Alexandrine school of religious philosophy. 
ene that question, however interesting, is not 
vital. 

That there are affinities of thought and style is 
not to be questioned, and, indeed, has already 
been indicated in a passing way. The author's 
mode of conceiving heaven as the place of realities 
and the earth as the place of shadows is an in- 
stance in point. That peculiarity is a fact patent 
to any attentive reader altogether apart from the 
question to what source it is to be traced, We 
might notice it though we had never heard of 
Plato or Philo. The only effect of the hypothesis 
that the writer was a disciple of the Jewish phil- 
osopher is somewhat to sharpen our attention and 
lead us to attach more importance to it than we 
otherwise would, perhaps more than it deserves. 
But there need be no jealousy as to having our 
attention directed to phenomena of this kind. No 
question of religious importance is involved, and 
the multiplication of, instances of affinity in word 
and thought between Hebrews and the writings 
of Philo serves the purpose, at least, of increasing 
our acquaintance with the literary characteristics 
of our Epistle. 


aeons, the verbal affinities with Philo the following may be 
specified. Philo, like our author, uses the prophets for the 
OT. ‘Awrabyacus and yepaxtyp find a place in his vocabulary, 
Ouuserrpiov is used by him (not in LXX) for the altar of incense. 
Among the functions he ascribes to the Loyos is that of cutter 
(rousis), even as Our author describes the word of God as more 
cutting (reudrepes) than any two-edged sword. The unusual 
words spaxnrRo (413) and usrpioretie (52) both occur in Philo. 
Less remarkable ig the coincident use by the two writers of 
the epithets rsyvirys and d3nuesovpyos in reference to God (11!9), 
Among the thought affinities may be reckoned the distinction 
between re gaivousve (113)=Philo’s 6 dparis xeruos, the visible 
world, and the non-visible things (1% ix Qasvoutvev, 118)= Philo’s 
xboje¢ vonzos, the world of ideas; the conception of heaven ag 
the country or home (rarpis, 1114) of the soul; the application 
to Christ of attributes ascribed in Philo to the Logos, such as 
TpwTOTOXos Q” answering to wpicButipos vids Or wrperéyoveg in 
Philo; Geé¢ (1, apxiupsits. To these instances thoroughgoin 
advocates of dependence on hilo would add the whole Mel- 
chizedek excursus, but without good reason. At this point 
our author drew his inspiration, not from Philo, but from the 
Heb. prophet who wrote the 110th Psalm. Philo does not quote 
or refer to the text about Melchizedek in that psalm, and there 
is nothing in all his writings to show that he followed the 
psalmist, or set the example to our author, in ascribing to the 
priest of Salem an ideal significance. Bleek states, with strict 
truth, that in Philo the significance of Melchizedek is always 
treated in an incidental manner.* As to the attribute of cut- 
ting, ascribed to the word of God in Hebrews, and to the Logos 
in Philo, the resemblance is in word rather than in thought. 
Our author is not thinking of the personal Logos in the passage 
in question, and the function he ascribes to the Word is ethical, 
exercised in the spirit of man, whereas the function Philo had 
in view wag that of dividing the material of which the world 
is made into genera and species. On the whole, if, as is not 
improbable, the writer was more or less familiar with the ideas 
andl hilosophic dialect to which the Alexandrian school of 
Jewish philosophy gave wide currency in the first Christian 
century, there 1s no evidence in his work of abject discipleship, 
but at most of a very free independent use of words and ideas 
hailing from that quarter, just so far as they would serve his 
purpose. 


vy. RELATION TO ST. PAUL.—A similar relation 
of independence towards the Apostle Paul must 
be claimed for the Epistle. That the apostle was 
not the uuthor of it is now so generally admitted 
that it is hardly worth while discussing the ques- 
tion. The diversity in the use of important theo- 
logical terms such as dyidt{w and mlors, the broad 
contrast in style, the marked ifdividuality of the 

* Hebrderbries, ii. p. 323, note a. 
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two authors in respect of religious temperament, 
all shut one up to this conclusion. As to the 
difference of style, it is a matter of detail, with 
reference to which a decided impression can be 
made only by a large accumulation of instances, 
but the following statement gives a sufticient idea 
of it. ‘St. Paul was not free from Hebraism, and 
derives force from the simplicity of his language ; 
the author (of Hebrews) expresses himself in 
idiomatic and polished Greek, and delights in 
the pomp of stately phrases and full-sounding 
derivatives. They differ in the elementary frame- 
work of their sentences by employment of differ- 
ent constructions and different connecting par- 
ticles. Dialectical subtlety, ue uous bursts of 
natural eloquence, mighty thoughts struggling for 
expression in disjointed sentences, are the char- 
acteristic features of St. Paul’s style. Rhetorical 
skill, studied antithesis, even flow of faultless 
grammar, and measured march of rhythmical 
Perec: combine to stamp upon the Epistle a 

istinct and unique character of ita own.’* Be- 
hind this difference of style lies an even more 
marked difference in religious temperament and 
experience. St. Paul is a man of great moral 
intensity ; the author of Hebrews has about him 
an air of philosophic repose. We feel in every 
page of the Pauline Epistles that the man who 
wrote them has passed through ao great religious 
crisis In reading /lebrews we have no such feel- 
ing. Instead of a tragric experience there has 
been a smooth quiet studious life, whose passage 
into Christian faith has resembled the dawn of 
day rather than the sudden flash of light from 
heaven which smote Saul of Tarsus to the earth 
on the way to Damascus, A significant index of 
this equable flow is the entire absence from our 
Epistle of the well-known Pauline antitheses: 
law and grace, faith and works, flesh and spirit. 
There are antitheses here also, but they are less 
pronounced, — shadow and substance, type and 
antitype,—pointing at, not radical contrariety, but 
different stages in the religious development of 
mankind. 

The writer of Hebrews was not only not St. 
Paul, but not oven a disciple of St. Paul. To a 
great extent the proof of the one thesis is at the 
same time the proof of the other. That he was 
acquainted with the Pauline literature has been 
confidently asserted, but cannot be clearly shown.t+ 
There are doubtless things that remind us of 
Pauline texts, ¢.g. the description of the law as 
‘the word spoken by angels’ (2), which recalls 
a similar thought in Gal 3’, and the idea of the 
heavenly Jerusalem (1277 13) found in the same 
Ipistle (4%). But these may be mere coincidences 
in the use of conceptions belonging to the common 
stock of contemporary religious thought. Ac- 
quaintance with Philo’s writings can be alleged 
with much greater show of reason. 

But while not a follower of St. Paul, our author 
is in thorough sympathy with all the leading posi- 
tions of Paulinism. Without doubt he stands on 
the ground of universalism. No express text, 
indeed, can be cited in support of this assertion. 
From beginning to end there is not a single 
allusion to Gentile Christians, or the slightest 
indication that the writer is aware of the exist- 
ence of such people. He seems to have in view 
throughout, God’s ancient people, and to have for 
his sole aim to enable Hebrew Christians to re- 
main steadfast in the faith amid cireumstances of 
trial. He takes no advantage of opportunities 
for indicating the universal destination of the 
gospel; not even in 2!6 where it would have 


* The Hpistie tothe Hebrews, by F. Rendall, vide the Appen- 
diz, PP 26, 27. 
t Vide von Soden in Handkommentar, Einleitung, p. 2. 
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been so natural to have said, He (Jesus) took 
not hold of (in order to save) angels, but He took 
hold of mankind; instead of which he says, He 
took hold of the seed of Abraham. Nevertheless, 
the Epistle breathes throughout the spirit of uni- 
versulismn. ‘The whole scheme of thought, though 
excogitated for the benefit of Hebrews, is capable 
of universal application, and implies that Chris- 
tianity is the concern of all mankind. The remark 
holds true especially of the Christology. The cos- 
mic relations in which the Son is set in the proem 
indicate that the word spoken by God through 
Him is a revelation for the whole world. It is 
only in universalist writings, such as the Epistles 
of St. Paul and the Gospel of St. John, that a cosmic 
Christology is to be looked for. Not less uni- 
versalist in tendency is the view of the sacrifice 
of Christ presented in ch. 9%, The doctrine takes 
its colour from Levitical institutions, but in its 
core it is not Jewish but human. The phrase by 
an eternal spirit lifts the whole subject above the 
distinctions, not only of time and space, as alread 
poutes out, but also of race and nationality. It 

as the same ring as the great epoch-making text 
in St. John’s Gospel: ‘The hour cometh, when ye 
shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jeru- 
salem, worship the Father. . . . The hour cometh, 
and now is, when the true worshippers shall wor- 
ship the Father in spirit and in truth.’ (4?! 4), 

ur author is in thorough sympathy with St. 

Paul’s conception of Christianity as a spiritual 
religion. He sees not less clearly than the apostle 
the utter worthlessness of rites and ceremonies, 
except as a shadow of good things to come. He 
makes no allusion to circumcision, but doubtless 
he would have been in full sympathy with the 
Pauline polemic against those who attached re- 
ligious value to that rite. His own controversy 
is with those who attach overweening importance 
to Levitical ceremonial; but it is not less thorough. 
going than the apostle’s, and it rests upon the 
game principles and postulates. 

Once more, our author is at one with St. Paul 
in his conception of Christianity as a religion of 
free grace. His own conception of it as the 
religion of unrestricted access to God is an exact 
equivalent. It is the same truth set in a different 
antithesis. St, Paul Ba grace to legal works, 
our author opposes the privileye of free access 
to the distance at which Levitical regulations 
kept worshippers from God. The counsel ‘ Draw 
near’ presupposes a gracious Father to be ap- 
proached, from whom all spiritual good may be 
confidently expected: pardon of sin, seasonable 
succour in all times of temptation. In Hebrews 
as in Itoi. and Gal. salvation is a free gift. 

vii WAS THE AUTHOR JEW OR GENTILE ?— 
Whether the author of our Epistle was a born Jew 
or a Gentile cannot be decided. The style and the 
rhetorical structure of the writing make for the 
latter alternative, the familiarity with Jewish in- 
stitutions for the former. Both might be com- 
bined in a Jew of Alexandrian Hellenistic culture 
like Apollos, with whom, since Luther threw out 
the suggestion, there has been a disposition to 
identify the author, though the hypothesis has 
no support in ancient tradition. The question of 
nationality is of subordinate importance. The 
only question of vital interest in connexion with 
the theological import of the Epistle is whether the 
author represented the standpoint of Jewish Chris- 
tianity with its limited sympathies and its con- 
tracted religious ideas. A tendency to take this 
view of his position has been more or less apparent 
in some recent contributions to the exegetical 
literature of the subject. In so far as it is adopted, 
it makes the understanding of the book hopeless, 
We cannot too firmly grasp the fact that in his 
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essential ideas the writer soars high above all 
Jewish-Christian narrowness. In his method of 
interpreting Scripture, in his modes of argument, 
and even in some of his subordinate conceptions, 
he may be a man of his time and people; but in 
his great central thought of Christianity as the 
religion of free access and of spiritual reality, he 
belongs to all time and to all peoples. Whether 
he came before St. Paul or after him in point 
of time, he is of the same spiritual brotherhood. 
He has seen with open face the true nature and 
the grandeur of the Christian faith. 

vil. JEW OR GENTILE READERS ?—In aeonng 
the universal outlook of our author, we were oblige 
to admit that on the face of his work he seems to 
concern himself only with Jewish readers. ‘Till 
recent times no doubt has been entertained that 
the inscription To the Hebrews, though not original, 
correctly indicated its destination. But of late 
there has been a tendency, supported by weighty 
names, to set this tradition aside, and to hold that 
the first readers must have been Gentiles, not Jews. 
Among those who share this opinion are Schiirer, 
Weizsiicker, Pfleiderer, and, above all, von Soden. 
Among the grounds on which this hypothesis is 
nade to rest are such as these: the fundamentals 
enumerated in 6'-? are such as were suitable for 
catechumens of pagan antecedents; the expres- 
sion ‘the living God’ (9!*) suggests an antithesis 
between the true God and pagan idols, and the 
moral exhortations, addressed to the readers, pos- 
sess special appropriateness only when conceived 
as meant for Gentile Christians. The numerous 
phrases which seem to imply readers of Heb. ex- 
traction are explained so as to harmonize with the 
hypothesis, by the assumption that, at the time 
when the Epistle was written, the Gentile Church 
had served itself heir to the title and privileges of 
the elect people. ‘To the question, what need for so 
elaborate a plea for Christianity versus Levitical- 
ism in an Epistle written for Gentile Christians? 
the answer given is: The type of Gentile Chris- 
tianity the author had to deal with was an eclectic 
syncretistic system, into which an amateur attach- 
ment to Levitical institutions entered as an ele- 
ment, and became so strong as to endanger the 
Christian faith with which it was associated, 
especially in wu time of persecution.* 

That an amount of ingenuity has been expended in support 
of this hypothesis, sufticient to make it appear plausible, is 
frankly admitted. But that the case has been proved we are 
far from thinking. We sympathize with Ménégoz when he says: 
‘What strikes us, in this Epistle throughout, is a Jewish “ flavour 
of the soil,” and an absence of all allusion to pagan worship so 
complete that we have difficulty in comprehending how any- 
one can discover in t the least indication of ita being meant 
for readers of pagan antecedents. We do not say there were 
no pagan Ohristians in the community, there may have been 
for aught we know, but in the texts we see no trace of them.’ ¢ 
Ostensibly the first readers are Hebrews, and Hebrews alone; 
that is generally acknowledged. The onus probandé lies on 
those who affirm that they were not really such, and it requires 
a very elaborate display of exegetical ingenuity to explain away 
the apparent Jewish costume and physiognomy. If the readers 
were indeed Gentiles, they were Gentiles so completely dis- 
guised in Jewish dress, and wearing a mask with so pronounced 

ewish features, that the true nationality has been successfully 
hidden for nineteen centuries, and even now, after learned 
critica have done their best to show us the Gentile behind the 
Jew, we shake our heads in honest insurmountable doubt, and 


feel constrained to agree with Westcott when he pronouuces 
the argument of von Soden ‘an ingenious paradox.’ } 


viii. LOCATION OF l'IrsT READERS.—Where the 
Heb. community, to which the Epistle wasaddressed, 
was located, is a much debated question of inferior 
moment to that just disposed of. Palestine, 
Alexandria, Rome are the rival hypotheses, and 
weighty authorities can be cited for each of them.§ 

* So in effect Pfleiderer in Urchristenthuim, p. 620. 
t La Théologie de L'Fpttre aux Hébreux, pp. 26, 27. 
t The Kpistle to the Hebrews, Introduction, p. xxxv. 


§ One of the most recent and able contributions in support 
of the Rome hypothesis may be found in Réville’s Origines de 


Ukipiscopat, 1894. 
VOL. II.--22 
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It is not necessary here to go into details on the 
subject, as the topic has no vital bearing on the 
theology of the Epistle. If we attach weight to 
the inscription To the Hebrews as indicating, not 
merely Jewish nationality, but a section of the 
Jewish people distinguished by the epithet 
‘Hebrew,’ it points to Palestine or Syria as the 
locality of the first readers. ‘Hebrews’ means 
Jews speaking Hebrew. But as the Epistle was 
written in Greek, these ‘Hebrews’ must have 
been bilinguals acquainted with Greek as well 
as their mother-tongue, Such bilingual Jews would 
be found more readily in a Syrian city like Antioch 
than in Jerusalem. Other things point in the 
saine direction, e.g. the statement in 2° that the 
persons addressed had heard the gospel, not from 
the lips of the apostles, but at second hand. This 
would apply to the Syrian Churches, which were 
founded by the scattered members of the Jerusalem 
Church after the death of Stephen. * 

ix. DATE.—The date of the Epistle has more than 
curious interest. The solemn earnest tone of the 
hortatory parts speaks to a great crisis, such as 
that of he destruction of Jerus, and of the Jewish 
state, umpending. All seems to say: a judgment. 
day is approaching (10%). ‘The Epistle is a supreme 
effort to avert apostasy at a time of extreme peril. 
A general overturn is at hand, when al) chines 
that can be shaken—vcities, walls, temples, hoary 
religions—will be shaken to make room for the 
kingdom that cannot be shaken (12%:%7), There 
is therefore a high degree of probability in the 
suggestion that the Epistle was written when the 
war, which issued so disastrously for the Jewish 
people, was raging and drawing near to its awful 
crisis, ‘The tatal year A.D. 70 had arrived, and 
the Roman armies had gathered round Jerus. ; if 
the daily sacrifice had not already ceased, the 
siege had at all events begun; for until Jerus. 
was ‘‘compassed with armies” no Hebrew Chris- 
tian would have ventured to address to his Heb. 
brethren so unsparing a condemnation of the 
national relivion.’t ‘The last statement in this 
quotation may be doubtful, for the prophetic men 
of Scripture always had tho courage to utter their 
convictions at the proper time, but the selection 
of the period most suitable to the message de- 
livered is otherwisc appropriate. And the date 
called for by the solemnity of the message igs borne 
out by minute hints occasionally dropped, e.g. by 
the allusion to the 40 years sein which the 
people of Isracl saw God’s works (3). The mere 
circumstance that the writer connects the 40 
years with the seeing of God’s works, rather than 
with the trying of God’s patience, as in the psalm 
quoted from, is significant. He does it intention- 
ally, and as one aware of the original connexion, 
as is evident from 3’, where he returns to the 
original connexion. What is his intention? To 
suggest a parallel between the case of Israel in 
the wilderness and the Heb. Church to this effect : 
‘Your fathers saw God’s wonderful works, which 
ought to have kept them true to Him, for 40 

ears, yet they perished throngh unbelief. You 
iave seen the wonders of God’s grace in the Chris- 
tian Church for the same period of time; see that 

e perish not likewise on Israel’s judgment-day.’ 
teckoning the 40 years from the beyinning of 
the Church, corresponding to the Exodus, the 
period would take us down to the fateful year 
70 or thereby. 

That the Beittle was not written at a later date 
has been argued from the fact that throughout 
the writer scems to speak of the Levitical ritual 
as if it were still in force. This, however, it is 


*See on this Rendall, Epistle to the Hebrews, Appendix, 


p. 65. 
t Rendall, Appendiz, p. 74. 
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now generally admitted, is not conclusive, as the 
author appears to write of that ritual from an 
ideal point of view. It may have been a thing 
of the past as an actual fact, yet present for his 
mind as an object of thought. The possibility of 
this must be adimitted in view of the fact that it 
is not the temple but the old tabernacle the writer 
has in view as the scene of Levitical worship 
(see 92 6 7), 

x. AUTHOR.—The Epistle is anonymous, and the 
author has remained unknown. »ollos, as de- 
scribed in Ac 18%°*4, is the kind of inan wanted 
—a, Iellenistic Jew of Alexandrian culture, ac- 
quainted both with the OT Scriptures (in the Gr. 
version) and with contemporary philosophy. With 
this we must be content. Other conjectures thrown 
out from time to tine have comparatively httle 
to commend them. The most interesting, and one 
of the most ancient, is that which ascribed to 
Luke the Evangelist a share in the production of 
the work, at least to the extent of translating 
into good Greek a supposed Heb. original from the 
hand of the Apostle Gaal. Clement of Alexandria 
entertained this opinion, and through Eusebius 
(JIE iii. 38) it became the prevailing view that 
the Epistle was, in thought, the work of St. Paul, 
and in a Gr. version the literary work of St. Luke 
or Clement of Rome. A number of resemblances 
between the style of St. Luke in the Gospel and in 
Ac and that of our Epistle have been pointed out, 
so as to lend at least plausibility to the hypothesis 
that the evangelist is responsible for the Epistle 
in its Gr. dress. But if Luke might have been 
the translator (on the improbable hypothesis of 
a Heb. original), he perLaly could not have been 
the author. The striking contrast between his 
account of the agony in the garden and that given 
in the Epistle is sufficient to settle that question. 

We must be content to remain in ienorance 
as to the writer of this remarkable work. Nor 
should we find this dificult. Some of the greatest 
books of the Bible, such as Jub and the second 
part of Jsaiah, are anonymous writings. It is 
meet that thia one should belong to the number, 
for it bears witness in its opening sentcnce to 
One who spexks God’s final word to men. In 
presence of the Son, what does it matter who 
points the way to Him? The witness-bearer does 
not desire to be known. He bids us listen to 
Jesus and then retires into the background. We 
need have no anxiety about finding for his work 
an apostolic author who shall guarantee its inspira- 
tion and canonicity. The book speaks for itself. 
It is worthy to be in the NT. It rendered an indis- 
pensable service as an aid to faith in a transition 
time when an old world was passing away and a 
new world was coming into being. 
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HEBRON (jin30 ‘association ’).—1. The third son 
of Kohath, known to us only from P (Ex 68, Nu 3!%) 
and the Chronicler (1 Ch 6% 38 159 2312-19), Nothing 
further is known of him personally, but there are 
a few scattered notices of his descendants. The 
Hebronites are mentioned with the three other 
Kohathite families at the census taken in the 
wilderness of Sinai (Nu 37), and appear again at the 
later census in the plains of Moab (268). In 1 Ch 
15° it is said that ‘of the sons of H., Eliel the chief, 
and his brethren fourscore,’ were amongst the 
Levites assembled by David when he brought the 


ark from the house of Obed-edom into Jerus., and 
in 1 Ch 23" that when David numbered the Levites 
there were reckoned four sons of H., Jeriah, Ama- 
rith, Jahaziel, and Jekameam (cf. 24%), while 
1 Ch 26 mentions some members of the Hebronite 


family as holding certain offices under David 
(2623-90-81), 2, A son of Mareshah and father of 


Korah, and Tappuah, and Rekein, and Shema 
(1 Ch 2%), It is possible that in these vv. the 
names are those of localities rather than in- 
dividuals. W.C. ALLEN. 


HEBRON (jn39 ‘association,’ XeSpuv, Arab. el- 
Khalil). —A very ancient city in the southern part 
of Canaan, built ‘seven years before Zoan in Egypt,’ 
Nu 137 (JE). Josephus (Ant. 1. viii. 3) also states 
that it was seven years older than Tanis (Zoan) in 
Egypt, and also (BJ Iv. ix. 7) that it was the oldest 
city in Palestine, older even than Memphis in 
Egypt, and that its age in his time was 2300 years ; 
thus making it a rival of Damascus, which he 
states (Ant. I. vi. 4) was founded by Uz, the grand- 
son of Shem. 

Hebron included Mamre, Gn 1378 (J). Abram, 
when he moved his tents after separating from 
Lot, ‘came and dwelt by the terebinths of Mamre, 
which are in Hebron’: these trees were in possession 
of Mamre the Amorite, brother of Eshcol and 
Aner, with whom Abraham was confederate (Gn 
1413), When Sarah ‘died in Kiriath-arba’ (‘the 
stiue is Hebron,’ Gn 237), Abraham entreated the 
children of Heth for a burying-place for her, and 
bought the field of Ephron containing the cave 
‘which was in Machpelah which was before Mamre’ 
(‘the same is Hebron in the land of Canaan’), 
Gn 23", ‘Now the name of Hebron beforctime was 
Kiriath-arba (‘the city of Arba’), the greatest 
man among the Anakim,’ ‘the father of Anak’ 
(Jos 14% 158, Jg 1%), As Machpelah was before or 
over-against Hebron (Mamre), it would appear that 
though close together they were distinct jlaces. 

The first mention of the giants who occupied 
Hebron is made in the account of the spies (Nu 13%?) 
sent by Moses into the land of Canaan, when the 
sons (Ahiman, Sheshai, and ‘T'almai) of Annk were 
at Hebron. It would thus appear that at the time 
of Abraham there were both Amorites and cliil- 
dren of Heth at Hebron, and also that the children 
of Anak were connected with the place, as the 
were there in the time of Moses, and the city itself 
was originally called after Arba the father of Anak 
(but see Moore, Judges, p. 23; and Hommel, Anc. 
Heb, Trad, yp. 234, who make Kiriath-arba= 
Letrapolis). There is no record as to whether the 
Anakim were Canaanites in common with the 
Amorites and children of Heth; but it would 
Heed that they were not Rephain, Zuzim, or 

“nim who dwelt east of the Jordan, and who are 
mentioned as being as tall and powerful as the 
Anakim, and not as the same tribe (Gn 145 15”, 
Dt 24-2), It has been pointed out [cf. Well- 
hausen, Comp. d. Hexat. p. 341 (1889)] that Amorite 
is the general name of the primitive population of 
Canaan, and that these names are descriptive 
titles, and not the names of distinct tribes (Gn 148 
23°, Jg 1), but they were probably originally 
distinct (see Driver, Dene 11 f.). 

The Jewish writers take Kiriath-arba to mean 
the city of four, which they refer to four saints,— 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Adam,—in which 
Jerome also concurs. Sir John Maundeville (in A.D. 
1322) states that at the time of his visit the 
Saracens cated Hebron Karicarba, while the Jews 
called it Arbothe; and he alsv refers to Adam 
being buried there. 

Hebron became after the entry into the Promised 
Land a city of Judah, situated (Jos 15°4) in the hill- 
country (Jos 207 21"), and is stated by Eusebius 
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(Onom. s.v. Apxw) to be 22 miles south of Jerusalem 
and 20 miles north of Beersheba. It is now called 
el-Khalil (‘The Friend’) by the Mohammedans. 

Hebron played an important part in the early 
history of the Hebrews until Jerusalem became 
the capital of Palestine. Abraham, after waxing 
rich and separating from Lot, came and dwelt by 
the terebinths of Mamre, which arein Hebron, and 
built an altar there unto the Lord (Gn 13"). From 
here he went to the rescue of Lot, and brought 
him back ufter defeating Chedorlaomer and the 
kings that were with him; here his name was 
changed from Abram to Abraham, and it was here 
that he entertained the angels unawares (Gn 14!24- 
175 18%). Hlere Isaac was born, and Sarah died 
and was buried in the cave of the field of Mach- 
pelah, bought by Abraham as a burial-place. Here 
also Isanc and Jacob lived part of their lives 
(Gn 357 374); from here Jacob sent Joseph to 
seek his brethren, when he was taken into Lgypt, 
and from here Jucob and his sons followed after 
(Gn 354 46'). Here the three patriarehs and their 
Wives, except Rachel, were buried (Gn 49%! 
50"). Llere the spies sent by Moses saw the 
Nephilim or giants, the sons of Anak (Nu 13*). 

Hetwn was taken by Joshua and given as an 
inheritance to Caleb, who drove out the three sons 
of Anak (Jos 14" 154). It was made one of the six 
cities of refuge (Jos 20", Jus. Ant. V.1. 24, ii. 3), and 
given with its suburbs to Kohathite Levites; but 
the fields of the city and the villages thereof were 
given to Caleb (Jos 21"), One of the exploits of 
Samson was to bring the gates of the city of Gaza 
and place them on the top of the mountam that is 
before Hebron (Jy 16%). Hebron was one of the 
cities to which David sent a portion of the spoils 
after siniting the Amalekites aye he was anointed 
king over the house of Judah ; and here he remained 
king of Judah seven and a half years, and six sons 
were born to him (28 2. 3). 

Hicre Abner was treacherously slain by Joab at 
the gate, and was buried; and here the sons of 
Rimmon the Beerothite, ufter their hands and 
their feet had been cut off, were hanged ‘beside 
the pool’ (28 3” 4!%), Here came all the elders 
of Israel, and anointed David king over Israel 
(2S 5%). Here it was that Absaluim came to be 
declared king (28 15™),. At this time there was 
a spot here for worshipping the Lord, probably the 
altar said to have been crected by Abraham to 
the Lord by the terebinths of Mamre (Gn 13” 15"), 
(But see Jerome, Quest. Hebr. on 28 15"), 

According to Josephus (Ané, VU. ii. 1), king Solo- 
mon went to Hebron to sacrifice to the Lord 
‘upon the brazen altar that was built by Moses’; 
and here the Lord appeared to Solomon, who 

rayed for as sound mind and good judgment; but 
it is stated in the Bible (1 K\ 3*) that this took 
place at the great high place at Gibeon. 

Rehobvoam fortified Hebron (2 Ch J), and it 
was occupied after the Captivity, when it was 


called by its old name Kiriath-arba (Neh 11%). 
Judas Maccabxus captured it from the Edomites, 


and ‘pulled down the strongholds thereuf, and 
burned the towers thereof.’ [t had thus at that 
tiine ceased to be a city of Judah (1 Mac 5@; Ant. 
XII. vill. 6). 

At the time that Vespasian was making pre- 
pare oUs for the final siege of Jerusalem, Simeon 

ar-Gioras made a sudden raid into Edom and took 
Hebron without bloodshed; but it was shortly 
afterwards recaptured by Cerealis, one of the com- 
manders of Vespasian’s army, and was burnt down 
(BJ Iv. ix. 7, 9). Jusephus states that at this 
time the monuments of the posterity of Abraham 
were to be seen at Hebron, ‘the fabric of which 
monuments is of the must excellent marble, and 
wrought after the most elegant manner. There 


is also shown at a distance of six furlongs from 
the city a very large turpentine tree, which has 
continued since the creation of the world.’ 

In the 4th cent. the sepulchres of the patri- 
archs were still shown at eateas built of tnarble 
and of elegant workmanship. The church de- 
scribed by Eusebius at the terebinths uppears 
to have been the Great Basilica of Constantine, 
reinains of which are still to be seen (Onomast. 
art. § Arbocl:’) to the north of Hebron. The Bor- 
deaux Pilgrim (A.D. 333) describes the monu- 
ment of Abraham as a quadrangle built of 
stones of admirable beauty. Antoninus Martyr 
(Jéin. 30) describes a quadrangle with an interior 
court, open to the sky, into which Jews and 
Christians entered from different sides, burning 
incense as they advanced. In the 6th cent. Arculf 
visited Hebron when it was occupied by the Sara- 
cens, and he describes the sepulchre as small and 
mean, situated about a stadium from Maimre on 
the east, and surrounded by a low wall. Willibald 
in the 8th cent. passed here, and mentions the 
sepulchres in the castle Afrania; and Swwulf, 
1103, speaks of the monuments to the patriarchs 
being surrounded by a very strong castle. In 1167 
Hebron was erected into a bishopric under the 
Latins. William of Tyre says that there never was 
a Greek bishop before this, but only a prior. 
Benjamin of ‘Tudela, who visited Hebron in 1163, 
states that the ancient city was standing on a hill 
in ruins; While the modern city stood in the valley 
in the field of Machpelah, He also describes the 
iron door leading to the caves, 

Hebron (el-Avhalil, ‘the friend’) is one of the four 
sacred cities of the Moslems, and the shrines of the 
patriarchs are very jealously guarded by them. 
Che town is built without walls, and contains 
about 18,000 Mosleins and 1200 to 1500 Jews. It 
is situated in a shallow valley surrounded by 
rocky hills, from which spring no fewer than 25 
sources of water. Luxuriant vineyards still clothe 
the hills and vales, and produce some of the best 
vrapes in Palestine, and groves of olive and fruit 
trees abound. The town is divided into four 
quarters; the houses are built of stone, with 
partially flat and Ey domed roofs, on account 
of the scarcity of large timber for rafters. The 
valley in which the town is built runs from north 
to south; the main quarter Nes on the eastern 
slope, with the ard or sacred area conspicuously 
rising above it. Two other quarters are to be 
seen in the north and west slopes, and one to the 
south. ‘The streets opening on to the main roads 
have gates. At the northern end of the main 
quarter is a pool of ancient construction, 85 ft. 
by 55 ft., and low down in the valley southward is 
a larger one, also of high py bee over 130 ft. 
square and 28 ft. deep, the traditional spot where 
the murderers of Ishbosheth were Were 

There are a large number of traditional sites 
about Hebron. In'Ain Aeshkaleh may be found 
the name Eshcol, although this identification is 
philologically diflicult. At‘Ain Judeudich, west of 
the Hardm, is a vault where Adam and Eve are 
said to have mourned for Abel; and above are the 
Deir el-Arabin, said to be the tombs of Jesse and 
Ruth; and the Aabr Hebriin, said by the Hebron 
Jews to be the tomb of Abner. At the foot of this 
hill is the Ager Damascenus, from which was ob- 
tained the red earth of which Adum was made. 

About two miles to the west of the ardm isa 
venerable oak (Sindifn), one of the finest in Pales- 
tine. It measures 224 ft. around the lower part. 
It is probably the tree described as a terebinth 
by Sir John Maundeville, Belon, and others. Since 
the 12th cent. it has been pointed out to Chiris- 
tians as ‘Abraham’s Oak,’ under which Abraham 
pitched his tent. About two miles to the north, 
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near the road to Jerusalem, isthe Rdmat el-Irhalil, 
called by the Jews of Hebron the house of Abra- 
ham. Hore are the foundations of an immense 
building—200 ft. by 165 ft.—of large squared stones, 
of which two courses only remain, regarded by the 
Jews as the place of Abraham’s tent and the 
terebinth at Mamre. Guérin (Judée, iti. 214) 
suggests that this enclosure was built round the 
tree under which the patriarch was supposed to 
have pitched his tent. Jerome speaks of a fair 
having been held annually on this spot. It seems 
rebable that from Ist to 12th cent. this was the 
traditional site of Mamre. It is suggested (SIVP 
iii. 323) that this building may have been the 
market mentioned by Sozomen (fist. ii, 4) as 
the place where Hadrian sould Jewish captives for 
slaves (A.D. 165), close to which Constantine after- 
wards built his basilica at the terebinth of Mamre, 
the foundations of which are still to be distin- 
guished (Conder, Palestine, 85). 

It is quite clear that, if the present traditional 
sepulchres of the patriarchs are genuine, the 
resent site of the city which stands around the 
Tardm caunot coincide with the site of the ancient 
city of Abraham’s time, which was over-against 
the sepulchre ; and this idea appears to have been 
present to the minds of the Sly Christian writers, 
who mention a site on the north-west of the modern 
city as the original Hebron. 

The Hardm or ‘sacred area’ is a quadrangle 
197 ft. by 110 ft. externally, The masonry of the 
wall is identical with that of the Wailing Place at 
Jerusalem, and is therefore probably not later 
than Herodian. The height of the ancient 
wall still standing is about 40 ft., and above this 
rise walls of modern construction, with lofty 
minarets at N.W. and S.E. corners. Within the 
enclosure is a mosque, probably the remains of the 
church built in the 11th cent. when the bishopric 
was established, and the monuments to the patri- 
archs are within. ‘The tombs themselves are, 
however, below in the rocky cavern, and the iron 
door which is said to lead to them was shown to 
the present writer at the bottom of the flight of 
steps on the outside wall in 1867 (see account by 
Benjamin of Tudela, Larly Travels in Palestine, 
86; PEF Mem. iii. 333; Cte. Riant, Archives de 
VOrient Latin, ii. 411, and art. MACHPELAH; 
Onomast. arts. ‘Arboch’ and ‘Drys’; Antonini 
Mart. Jtin. 30, Harly Travels). - WARREN. 


HEDGE is used in AV to translate words of two 
different Heb. stems. One of these (gddar, 91:) 
refers to stone walls, though, perhaps, in some 
instances, to a stone wall crowned with thorns. 
In AV its derivatives are often tr. by the word 
‘wall.’ In RV they are prevailingly, though not 
always, tr. by the word ‘fence.’ The other stem 
(stk or sikak, 31% or 327) refers to a thorn hedge. 
The Gr. ¢payuds, tr. ‘hedge’ in Mt 218, Mk 12), Lk 
14*, denotes a fence of any kind, whether hedge, or 
wall, or palings. The purpose of the hedge, as the 
term is used in the Bible, is either to protect that 
which is enclosed in it (e.g. Job 1"), or to restrain 
and hinder (e.g. Job 3%, [fos 28), See FENCE. 

W. J. BEECHER. 

HEED.—Heed is either ‘carefulness,’ as Is 217 
‘And he hearkened diligently with much heed’ 
(aviv AYA BWA; LXX axpbacar dxpdaciw wordy ; 
Vulg.‘ct contemplatus est diligenter multo intuitu,’ 
whence AV through Gen. ‘ And he hearkened and 
toke diligent hede’; Orelli, ‘ And has listened with 
most eager Ne ’); or simply attention, as 
Ac 3° ‘And he gave heed unto them, expecting to 
receive something of them’ (éretyey avrots). ‘The 
phrase is always (except Is 217 above) ‘take heed’ 
or (less often) ‘give heed,’ and the only noticeable 
occurrence is Sir 6'5 ‘Separate thyself from thine 


enemies, and take heed of thy friends’ (rpécexe) 
This tr” is from Wyc. and Dou. after Vulg. ‘ab 
amicis tuis attende,’ the other VSS having ‘ beware 
of,’ which RV adopts. The meaning of AV is prob- 
ably ‘pay attention to’ suspiciously, as in North's 
Plutarch (Cicero, p. 879), ‘After that time, Cicero 
and he were alwaies at iarre, but yet coldly enough, 
one of them taking heed of another.’ But Shaks. 
uses the phrase in the sense of ‘pay attention to’ 
without suspicion, as Jul. Ces. 1. ii. 276, ‘ Three or 
four wenches, where I stood, cried ‘ Alas, good 
soul !”—and forgave him with all their hearts ; 
but there’s no heed to be taken of them: if Caesar 
had stabbed their mothers they would lave done 
no less’; and Coverdale uses it in the sense of 
‘take care of,’ Hos 135 ‘I tuke diligent hede of 
the in the wildernesse that drye londe.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

HEGAI or HEGE (‘an Est 2% 35, xag 23, Tal).—A 
eunuch of Ahasuerus, and keeper of the women, to 
whom the maidens were entrusted before they were 
brought in to the king. ‘The name is probably 
Persian; ef. ‘Hylas, who is named in Ctesias (Pers. 
ce. 24) as a courtier of Xerxes (so Koediger, 7hes. 
Add.). H. A. WHITE. 


HEGEMONIDES (‘Hyeworléns, 2 Mac 13°4).—An 
oflicer left in command (orparyyés) of the district 
from Ptolemais to the Gerrenians (which see), by 
Lysias, when he was forced to return to Syria to 
oppose the chancellor Philip (B.c. 162). AV trans- 
lates ‘made him (Maccabaxus) principal governor,’ 
but no parallel for such a use of iyeuovldns is to be 
found. Syr. recognizes the proper name, but Vulg. 
reads Ducem et principem. H. A. WHITE. 


HEIFER (in all the passages cited below, the 
Heb. term. is abay except Nu 19%, Am 4, Hos 4%, 
where it is 7. In the only NT occurrence, He 
98, the Greek is dduaXs).—The heifer is repeated} 
mentioned in the Bible, in connexion both wit 
agriculture and with ritual services. 

That it was customary to use heifers for plough- 
ing is evident from the saying of Samson, ‘If ye 
had not plowed with my heifer, ye had not found 
out my riddle,’ Jg 14% VPloughing and harrowing 
are both speci Hos 10", and from this passage 
as well as from Jer 50" we gather that heifers were 
employed to tread out the corn. 

heifer of three years old was one of the 
animals divided by Abraham upon the occasion 
of his solemn covenant with J”, Gn 15° (J). 
heifer was the animal offered by Samuel at 
Bethlehem, 1S 16% When a murder had been 
committed, the author of which could not be 
traced, a special atoning ceremony was prescribed, 
Dt 215%, The elders of the nearest city had 
to take a heifer which had never been used for 
work away to a barren spot where there was a 
wady with running water, and tlicre break its 
neck. Thereafter they waslicd their hands over 
the carcase, solemnly testified their Innocence of 
the murder, and prayed that J” would forgive His 
people for the crime that had been committed in 
their midst (see notes of Driver and Dillm. ad loc., 
also W. R. Smith, 2S! 351). For the ritual pre- 
scribed in Nu 19?* and referred to in He 9%, see 
Rep HEER. In Nu 19" AV reads, ‘ They shall 
take of the ashes of the burnt heifer of purification 
for sin,’ which gives the sense (if not the exact tr") 
of nxeno nog soy better than RV, ‘They shall 
take of the ashes of the burning of the sin-offer- 
ing’ (cf. Oxf. Heb. Lex. s. nxvn). The reference is 


to v.¥, 
The word ‘heifer’ is several times used in 
similes. Egypt is compared to a heifer in Jer 46”, 


so is Chaldwa in 50", the points of resemblance 
being probably beauty, strength, and wantonness 
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(cf. Am 4! ‘kine of Bashan’ applied to the ladies 
of Samaria). Israel is compared in Hos 4'8 to a 
stubborn heifer that will not accustom itself to 
the yoke (Nowack), and in Hos 10" to a heifer 
which has hitherto had the easy task of treading 
out corn, but is now to have the harder work of 
ploughing and harrowing. 

For ‘heifer of three years old’ of Is 155, Jer 48% 
(AV and KVm) see EGLATH-SHELISHIYAH. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

HEIR.—i. Terms. wi ydrash, and 5} ndahal, 
LXX xAnpovouéw, xaraxAnpovopéw, etc., Vulg. heres 
sum, etc., ‘inherit’; ptep. wri ydresh, LX X xdnpo- 
véuos, ete., Vulg. heres, etc., ‘heir’; ays yérushshah, 
ayy yéréshah, myn mérashah, abn nahilah, LXX 
kAnpovoula, kARpos, etc., Vulg. hereditas, etc., ‘inherit- 
ance’; wy, >nj, and their tea arines are also com- 
monly used in the more general sense of ‘ possess,’ 
‘acquire’; and figuratively of the relation between 
God and His people, e.g. J” is the nuhdlah of Levi, 
Dt 10°, and Jacob is the nahdldh of J”, Dt 32°; 
sing békhor, LXX mpwréroxos, Vulg. primogenitus, 
‘firstborn’; op békhdrah, LXX Td mpwroréxia, 
wpwroroxeia, Vulg. primogenita (neut. pl.), ‘ birth- 
right,’ ‘right at the firstborn’; $xi gé’eéel, LXX 
dyxurrevs, adyxicrevwy, AuTpwrhs, ouvyyerts, Vulg. 
cognatus, propinquus, ultor, ‘next-of-kin’; x3, 
gwal, LXX ayxiredw, durpbw, etc., Vulg. propin- 
quitatis jure retinere, eruere, redimere, ctc., ‘act as 
next-of-kin’ ; 7x3, gé'ulldh, LXX dyxtorela, AdTpor, 
Aurpwars, ete., Vuly. propinguitas, ete. On békhér, 
go'él, and derivatives, see further below. 

ii, INHERITANCE. The fact that the terms for 
heir, ete., for the most part meant originally, and 
continued to mean, possess, etc., indicates a certain 
lack of emphasis on the difference between inherit- 
ance and other ways of acquiring and holding 
property. and, the most important kind of 
property, belonged to the family and the clan 
rather than to individuals, as is shown by the 
Jubilee and other land laws. All land was, as it 
were, entailed. Other property too—cattle, slaves, 
and, in some instances, wives—was inherited. The 
heir succeeded to the headship of the family, 
which included the control of the family property. 
Moreover, the heir succeeded as a right, according 
to law and custom; he took possession of what 
had become his. Wills were unknown in ancient 
Israel, though sometimes (cf. below) a father would 
interfere with the natural course of things to benefit 
a favourite son. The phrase ‘set thy house in 
order,’ n'2? .¥, shows that a dying man would 
sometimes arrange the disposition of his property, 
and the future status of the members of his family; 
but probably in accordance with recognized custom, 
if not with binding law. The blessing of the 
dying father would usually confirm the firstborn 
in his right, but might also, as in the blessings of 
Isaac and Jacob, transfer it to someone else. 

lil, Right OF THE FIRSTBORN, BIRTHRIGHT. 
The prevailing custom, which is everywhere taken 
for granted, was that the eldest son succeeded his 
father as head of the family, and took the largest 
share of the property. ‘Thus we have the special 
terms bekhér, békhérah, for ‘firstborn,’ ‘right of 
the firstborn.’ The genealogies, Gn 5, etc., mention 
the firstborn, and him only. 1Ch 5! speaks of 
Reuben having an original right of pre-eminence, 
which he lost by misconduct. In 2Ch 21° Jehoram 
succeeds Jehoshaphat, ‘because he was the békhér.’ 
Probably the eldest son, if an adult, succeeded to 
the high, priesthood; but the exceptions were 
numerous, both in the royal and sacerdotal dyn- 
asties. According to Ex 13%, JH, the firstborn of 
every mother was sacred to J”. In Dt 21” the 
békhérah is a ‘double portion,’ 03». The differ- 
ence of status between the mothers of a man’s 
children, often only loosely defined, was a fruitful 
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source of discord as to the békhérdh. Reuben, 
the son of an inferior wife, is reekoned as Jacob's 
békhor; he is deposed for misconduct, not on ac- 
count of his mother’s status. On the other hand, 
Sarah claims that, because Ishmael is the son of 
a concubine, he shall not even share the inheritance 
with Isaac, Gn 21% Evidently, the prior right of 
the son of the wife over that of the concubine 
depended upon the feeling of the father towards 
mother and son, and probably also on the influence 
of the mother’s family. 

iv. CASES WHERE THE FIRSTBORN WAS PASSED 
OVER FOR OTHERS—JUNIOR Kicur. The excep- 
tions to the rule of the succession of the eldest 
son are numerous and striking. The line of 
divine election among the patriarchs usually 
passes through younger sons, Abraham apparently, 
saac, Jacob. According to 1 Ch 5}-3, the békhérah 
was transferred from Reuben to Joseph. In Gn 
49 Jacob puts Ephraim before his elder brother 
Manasseh. According to Ex 77 (IV), Moses was 
the junior of Aaron. David was the youngest 
son of Jesse; and Solomon, one of the youngest, 
at any rate, among the many sons of David. We 
may take the circumstances of the succession of 
Solomon as typical. The father would often secure 
the succession for a favourite son by appointing 
him his successor, or even by associating him with 
himself in his Jifetime. Such arrangements have 
always been common, especially in the Kast. The 
favourite wife would often be the one last married, 
and the favourite son the youngest. Apart from 
2Ch 213, it is never stated that the eldest son 
succeeded his father as a right. Great men with 
large harems and numerous families would follow 
the example of the kings. The transference of 
the békhéradh from Reuben to Joseph, and from 
Esau to Jacob, shows that such a change might be 
made for sufficient cause, and therefore, of course, 
on any plausible pretext: a case is mentioned in 
1Ch 26, A further proof of the occa:ional trans- 
ference of the békAérah at the will of the father 
is the prohibition of the practice in Dt 21'5"!", 

The frequent succession of youngest sons suggests 
that the very widespread custom of ‘Junior Kight’ 
or succession by the youngest existed in pre-mon- 
archical Israel, and survived in some measure in 
later times. J. Jacobs (Studies in Biblical Arche. 
ology, p. 47), partly following Sir H. Maine, says: 
‘The custom would naturally arise during the 
later stages of the pastoral period, when the 
elder sons would in the ordinary course of events 
have set up for themselves by the time of the 
father’s death. The youngest would in these 
circumstances naturally step into the father’s 
shoes, and acquire the patria Pelee and with 
it the right of sacrificing to the family gods by 
the paternal hearth.’ On the other hand, when 
the heir was a minor, the inheritance was probably 
often seized by adult kinsmen. Witness the con- 
stant complaints of the wrongs done to orphans. 

v. WHO INHERITED WHEN THERE WERE NOSONS. 
In Nu 275-!0(P), in connexion with the daughters of 
Zelophehad, the following provision is made for this 
and similar cases: ‘If amandieand have noson, ye 
shall cause his inheritance to pass unto his daughter. 
If he have no daughter, ye shall give his inheritance 
unto his brethren. If he have no brethren, ye shall 
give his inheritance unto his father’s brethren. If 
his father have no brethren, ye shall give his in- 
heritance unto his kinsman, 1x”, who is next to 
him in his clan, appv.’ In Nu 368 it is further 
provided that heiresses must marry in their own 
clan. Though the law itself is late, the provisions 
are obvious and probably ancient, except perhaps 
the preference given to daughters. A member of 
another clan marrying an heiress joined her clan, 
Ezr 2%, Neh 7%, cf. BERIAH. Jeremiah’s acquisi- 
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tion of his uncle’s field, Jer 327, is an example of 
the rights of a kinsman in the family property. 

Jacob’s action in reckoning Ephraim and Man- 
assch as his sons is doubtless typical of cases of 
adoption. Similarly, women would sometimes, as 
in the case of Sarah, Rachel, and Leah, reckon 
children born to their husbands by their slaves as 
their own; but, as we huve seen, the rights of such 
children were uncertain. In 1 Ch 2% a genealogy 
is traced through the issue of a Jewess and an 
Egyptian. Abraham, Gn 158, expects that his 
slave will be his heir, cf. Pr 30%, ahah however, 
the translation is not certain. The last two cases 
would also be typical. 

The succession is as arnle confined to the father’s 
kin on account of the family sacra. W. R. Smith 
(Kinship and Marriage in Karly Arabia, p. 95) 
points out that women could not inherit in early 
Arabia (cf. Benzinger, p. 355), and that there could 
be no question of a widow inheriting because she 
was a part of a man’s property, and went with the 
rest of the estate to the heir. This principle is 
illustrated in Israel by the law of the levirate 
marriage, the case of Ruth, the incident in 28S 
165-23, and the incident of Adonijah and Abishag 
—to succeed to the king’s widow implied sueceeding 
to the throne. By the law of the levirate marriage 
(Dt 2559; of. Gn 38, Ru 4) the firstborn son of a 
man’s widow by his brother, or gé'é, became his 
heir; (cf. GOEL, MARRIAGE, and see Driver on Dt 
255%.), 

vi. PROVISION FOR CHILDREN OTHER THAN THE 
Cuier Herr. The principle that the land belongs 
to the family, involves the providing for the rest of 
the family by the head who controls the family 
property. Probably, in early times the maintenance 
of younger children was provided for according to 
this principle by customs no longer traceable. 
Abraham, however, sends his younger children 
away with gifts (Gn 25° [JE]); according to 
2 Ch 11% Kehoboam dispersed his sons among the 
walled towns of Judah and Benjamin, made ample 
provision for them, and gave them wives, in order 
to secure the throne for a favourite son, Abijah. 
Sons would often be got rid of in this fashion to 
secure an undisputed succession for a favourite. 
Other Dee, cases are those of Ishmael and 
Jephthah, who were sent away without any share 
of the inheritance. Daughters would almost 
always be married ; unmarried daughters would be 
kept and have husbands found for them by their 
brothers, and where there were sons there would 
be no question of their sharing the inheritance. 
Job 42'5 specially mentions that Job’s daughters 
shared with their brothers, doubtless because this 
was exceptional. 

Dt 21° speaks of the father ‘causing the son to 
inherit that which he hath,’ which seems to imply 
some power on the part of the father to determine 
the inheritance of his property (Dillm., Driver, 2.2.; 
ef. ii.) But this is strictly limited by the context, 
and it must have been similarly limited by ancient 
custom. The law, probably, 1s partly a protest 
against the violation of such, and partly a pro- 
vision for new conditions. There is nothing in the 
history to suggest the subdivision of the family 
land at each suecessive generation. Benzinger 
(p. 354) is doubtful whether any such subdivision 
took place. It seems very unlikely. Unless, 
therefore, the above Deut. laws are confined to 
persona] property they are probably late, perhaps 
were never efiective. 

The New Testament. No question of the laws or 
customs of inheritance arises in connexion with 
the NT. Christ is the (firstborn) son and heir 
in the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen (Mk 
12’ etc., and in He 1%); Christians are heirs of 
God’s promises, etc. (lo 8’, Gal 3” 41:7, He 6”, 


Ja 2 ete.). The figure of inheritance is also used in 
reference to Abraham, and to the Israelites, ete. 
Acadjxy is often translated ‘ testament ’ by AV, 
especially in reference to the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper (Lk 22” ete, 1Co 11”), but it 
should be ‘covenant,’ except perhaps in He 9'* %, 
where the rendering ‘testament’ is defended by 
many scholars (see commentaries, ¢./.). IV has 
‘covenant’ throughout, often with ‘testament’ in 
the margin, except that in He 9" 7 ‘testament’ is 
nlaced in the text, and the margin states that the 
xreek word means either ‘covenant’ or ‘ testament.’ 
In Lk 12"3 we read that ‘one said unto him, Master, 
bid my brother divide the inheritance with me.’ 
See also INHERITANCE, 


LireraTore.—Benzinger, Heb. Arch. p. 354ff.; Nowack, 
Lehrbuch der Heb, Arch. p. 348 ff. ; Jacobs, Studies in Biblical 
Archaeology, p. 48 ff. See also Sanday-Headlam on Ro 8!217 ; 
Beyschlag, NZ’ Theol. i. 885¢., ti. 346; Weiss, Bibl. Theol. of NT, 
Index; Westcott, HZebrews, 167-169. W, H, BENNETT. 


HELAH (aybp ‘rust’?).—One of the wives of 
Ashhur the ‘father’ of Tekoa, 1 Ch 47. See 
GENEALOGY. 


HELAM (on, in 2S 10” with n locale apkbn and 
the Massoretic note x yn’. Budde, however, main- 
tains that oxdn is the correct form).—-The Aram- 
wans from beyond the river,* whom Hadarezer 
summoned to his aid, came to Helam (2 8 10!5) 
and were there met and defeated by David (v.!""). 
As far as the form of the word is concerned, o7'n 
in v..8 might mean ‘their army’ (so Aq. év duvapet 
atrav, followed by Thenius). ‘There can, however, 
be little doubt that the LXX (AlAdu), Pesh. and 
Targ. are right in taking it as a proper name (so 
Ewald, J7tst. iii. 155 n. 2; Berthean, Wellh., Driver, 
Budde, Kittel). Cornill, upon the ground of the 
LXX ‘Hvtdu, introduces Helam also in Ezk 4738 
(cf. also Bertholet, ad loc.). In this case it must 
have lain on the border between Damascus and 
Hamath. J. A. SELBIE. 


HELBAH (135n).—A. town of Asher, Jg 18. [ts 
identity is quite uncertain. (lor various attempts 
to fix its site, see Moore, ad lue.). 


HELBON (j\35n).—A place from which wine was 
brought to Tyre, Ezk 27% It is the modern 
Halbitin on the east slope of Antilebanon, about 
13 miles N. of Damascus. The revion around, on 
Hermon and the Antilebanon, is remarkable for 
its vineyards to the present day. The wine of 
Helbon 1s mentioned also in the cuneiform texts, 
and the Persian kings are said to have preferred it 
to any other. [t has sometimes been wrongl 
supposed that Helbon is to be identified wit 

eppo. 

LITERATURE.—Robinson, BRP? fii. 471f.; Del. Paradies, 
281; Wetzstein, ZDM@ xi. (1857) 490ff.; Baedeker-Socin, Pal. 
841; Schrader, COT? ji. 121; Bertholet on Ezk 2718, 

C. R. CONDER. 

HELDAI (bn; B Xodded, A Xoddal).—1. The 
captain of the military guard appointed for the 
twelfth monthly course of the temple service 
(1 Ch 275), He is probably to be identified with 
‘Heleb the son of Baanah the Netophathite,’ one 
of David’s thirty heroes (28 23°; A ‘Add¢d, B 
omits). In the parallel list (1 Ch 11"; B X6d0é, 
A. Xod65 und ‘EAdd) the name is more correctly 
given as Heled. ‘The form Heldat is suppoxved 
by Zec 6° (see below), and should probably be 
restored in the other two passages. 

2. According to Zec 6”, one of a small band 
who brought gifts of gold and silver from Babylon 
to those of the exiles who had returned under 


* The Euphrates, not the Orontes as Hitzig maintains. See 
Wellh. Sam. 179. 
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Zerubbabel. From these gifts Zechariah was 
bidden to make a crown for Joshua the high 
priest, which was to be placed in the temple as 
a memorial of Heldai and his companions. In 
v.44 Helem (0>n) is clearly an crror for Heldai; 
the Peshitta in both places reads Holdai or Huldai 


( Qo). J. FE. STENNING, 


HELEB (35n 2 S 23”).—See HELDAI 4. 
HELED (abn 1 Ch 11°°),—See HeLpAr 1. 


HELEK (pba ‘portion’).— Son of Gilead the 
Manassite, Nu 26", Jos 177 P. Patronymic, Hele- 
kites, Nu 26”. 


HELEM.—41. (ob3) A man of Asher, 1 Ch 7%. 
‘The name must be altered to opin (v.™) to fit the 
context; otherwise we should have 033 in v.* in- 
stead of onin’ (Kittel in SBOT), 2. (obn) An exile 
who was sent from Babylon with gifts of gold and 
silver for the sanctuary at Jerusalem, Zec 64. He 
is called in v.° Heldai (‘15n). LLXX has rots bropé- 
vova.y, not treating this and other nouns in the 
same passage as proper names. 


HELEPH (An).---A town on the border of 
Naphtali, Jos 19°, Although mentioned in the 
Tafinud (Wegillah i. 1, see Neubauer, Géog. d. 
Talm, 224), Heleph has not been identified. 


HELEZ (pon ‘vigour’; B Zéddys,_ A “EDAns, 
Lue. XdAAys).—4. One of David’s thirty heroes 
(28 2375), He is described as ‘the Paltite,’ 2.¢. 
a native of Beth-pelet in the Negeb of Judah 
(cf. Jos 157, Neh 11%), But in the two parallel 
lists (1 Ch 11” and 27°) both the Hebrew text and 
the LXX (6 Perwvel; 6 éx Paddovs) read ‘the Pelon- 
ite,’ a variant which is supported by cod. A at 
25 23°8 (6 PedAwvel; Breads 6 KeAwdel) ; the former 
reading is further inconsistent with 1Ch 27”, 
where Ifelez is expressly designated as ‘of the 
children of Ephraim.’ From the latter passage 
we learn that he was in command of the military 
guard appointed for the seventh monthly course 
of the temple service. See PELONITE. 

2. A Judahite, 1 Ch 2 J. F. STENNING. 


HELI (‘Hiel = Heb. ‘oy).— 1. The father of 
Joseph, in the genealogy of Jesus, Lk 3%. 2. An 
ancestor of Ezra, 2 Fs 1°. Omitted in parallel 
passages, 1 Ks 8%, Ezr 78. See GENRALOGY. 


HELIODORUS (‘HAcédwpos),—The chancellor (6 
éxl Trav rpayudrwv) of Seleucus Iv. Philopator. At 
the instigation of APOLLONIUS (which sce), he was 
sent by the king to plunder the private treasures 
kept in the temple at Jerus. ; but he was prevented 
from carrying out his design by a great apparition 
(eripavla),—a horse with a terrible rider struck him 
to the ground, while two young men scourged 
him severely. H. was carried out of the temple 
by his guards speechless and prostrate, but was 
restored at the intercession of the high priest 
Onias (2 Mac 377). Some lave supposed that the 
discomfiture of H. was due to a device of Onias 
(cf. v.22, so Rawlinson in Speaker’s Comm.). Jos., 
who scems to have been unacquainted with 2 Mac, 
makes no mention of the mission of H.; but in 
4 Mac 4asimilar story is related of Apollonius. In 
B.C. 175 H. murdered Seleucus, and attempted to 
seize the Syrian crown; but he was driven out by 
Eumenes of Pergamus and his brother Attalus, 
and Antiochus Epiphanes, brother of Seleucus, 
ascended the throne (App. Syr. 45; Liv. xli. 24). 
There is commonly supposed to be a reference to 
H. in Dn 11”, but the interpretation of the passage 


is doubtful (cf. Bevan in Joc.). Further, H. is 
frequently reckoned as one of the ten or the lhree 
kings of Dn 7". Hl. A. Wirt, 


HELKAI ("2>n, perh. shortened for mpbn).—A 
priest (Neh 12%), See GENEALOGY. 


HELKATH (nahn and nbn ‘portion,’ ‘posscs- 
sion’).—-A Levitical city belonging to the tribe of 
Asher, Jos 19% 21%, The site is uncertain. The 
same place, owing perhaps to a textual error, 
appears in | Ch 6” (Heb. ©] as Hukok, 


HELKATH-HAZZURIM.—The name given to 
the spot at Gibeon where the fatal combat took 
place between the twelve champions chosen on 
either side from the men of Abner and Joab, 28 
216. The name o7 7277 means ‘the field of sword 
CU Eee This is accepted by Driver (Vext of Sam. 
ad loc.), who compares Ps 89* [Eng.*] sang ns ‘the 
edge of his One Others prefer to follow the 
LXX pepis rév ériBov\wy and read ona ‘n ‘the 
field of the Hers in wait’ (so Ewald, //ist. iii, 114; 
Wellh. Sam. ad loc.; Budde, SBOT, ad loc.). 
Thenius reads oy" 'n ‘the field of the adversaries.’ 

J. A. SELBIE, 

HELKIAS (Xedclas, Gr. form of Heb. arpbn, 
Hilkiah ; in AV of Apocr. reproduced as Chelcias, 
Helkias, and Helchiah; RV uniformly Helkias). 
—1. The high priest Hilkiah in Josiah’s reign. 
He is mentioned in 1 Es 18=2 Ch 355 as a 
governor of the temple, subscribing handsomely 
to Josiah’s great Passover ; in 1 Es 8! (cf. Ezr 7*) 
as the great-grandfather of Ezra; and in Bar 17 
a3 father of Joakim, who was governor of the 
temple in the reign of Zedekiah. 2. A distant 
ancestor of Baruch (Bar 1), 3. The father of 
Susanna (Sus vv, 7”), J.T. MARSHALL. 


HELUL.—The term used in Old English to desig- 
nate the world of the dead generally, with all the 
sad and painful associations of the dark region 
into which the living disappear. In modern Eng- 
lish it has the specific sense of the place and con- 
dition of penalty destined for the finally impenitent 
among the dead. With this it expresses also the 
abode of evil spirits. It is cognate or connected 
with the German hehlen=hide, hillen = cover, 
A.S. helan, Lat. celare, etc. It appears in much 
the same form in many of the BWnG pea lan- 
guages: Ger. Holle, Sw. Feizet: Go. halja, Da. hel- 
vede, Du. hel, Tce. hel, O.H.G. hella, A.S, hel, 
helle, M.E. helle (cf. Chaucer, CT 1202). The 
Teutonic base, hal=hide, akin to sal, kar (in the 
older form), is supposed by Skeat to be a ‘develop- 
ment from a root skar, af which the meaning was 
to cover.’ Etymologically, therefore, the term de- 
notes the covered, hidden, wnseen place. 

In our AV the word ‘hell’ is unfortunately used 
as the rendering of three distinct words with 
different ideas. It represents (1) the Sixy of the 
Heb. OT, and the déns of the LXX and the NT, 
which have the general sense of the ‘realm of the 
dead.’ In this employment of the word the AV 
translators were justified so far by the sense which 
it had in their day, and by the fact that it was 
applied to the world of the departed generally in 
the Creeds, in Spenser, in Chaucer, in mediaval 
miracle and mystery plays, and in Old English 
religious poetry. It 1s not the only word which the 
translators of 1611 used as an equivalent for xy 
and déys. At times they used ‘the pit’ (Nu 16%), 
and in a number of cases ‘the grave’ (Gn 37®, 
1S 28, Job 7° 148, Ps 30° 49) ete.). But ‘hell’ 
is their most usual rendering in the OT (Dt 327, 
28 228, Ps 16! 18° 116? 1398, Pr 5° 777 918 ete.), and 
the rendering to which they adhered in all the NT 
passages, however different in their shades of 
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meaning, in which they found some form of déns 
(Mt 117 1638 Lk 125 16%, Ac 27-31, 1 Co 15%, Rev 
128 68 2014), It is now an entirely misleading 
rendering, especially in the NT passages. The 
English Revisers, therefore, have substituted 
‘Hades’ for ‘hell’ in the NI. In the OT they 
allow the word ‘hell’ to remain in the text of Is 14, 
and give Sheol in the margin. In the poctical 
books they usually give Sheol in the text; while 
in the historical fae they place Sheol in the 
margin, and allow the renderings ‘the grave’ and 
‘the pit’ to stand in the text. In the Amcrican 
Revision the word ‘hell’ is entirely discarded in 
this connexion (as are also the terms ‘the grave,’ 
‘the pit’), and with a wise consistency Sheol is 
substituted all through the text of the OT, as 
Hadvs is in the text of the NT. (See also article 
on HADES). 

The word ‘hell’ is used (2) as equivalent to 
rdprapos in the verbal form raprapwoas in 2D 2 (ef. 
Jude®). In that passage it is retained by the RV, 
though it might be better rendered ‘cast them 
down to Tartarus.’ The particular case in view 
there is that of the punishment of fallen angels, 
and the word is applied to the intermediate scene 
and condition of penalty in which those offenders 
are detained, held in chains of darkness, in reserve 
for the final judgment. In this one instance the 
NT adopts the heathen term for ‘hell’—the word 
which in Plato (Phed. 113 E) designates the place 
into which the incurably corrupt are hurled with 
a view to their endless imprisonment; and which 
in Homer (Jtiad, viii. 18, etc.) is the name given to 
the murky abyss, lying as deep beneath Hades as 
earth is beneath the sun, in which the sins of 
insurgent and defeated immortals, Kronos, Iapetos, 
and the Titans, are punished. 

In this the paragraph in question, together with 
the corresponding nS. in the Ep. of Jude (v.$), 
attaches itself to ideas on the subject of the punish. 
ment of angels, which have a considerable place in 
the literature of Judaism, especially the apocalyp- 
tic writings. These ideas assumed strange and 
amorphous forms, unlike anything in the NT, as 
regards both the place and the nature of the 
penalty. The Book of Jnbilces and the Apocalypse 
of Baruch, e.g., both speak of the fallen angels as 
‘tormented in chains,’ and the former represents 
them as bound in the depths of the earth until the 
day of the great judgment (Bk. of Jub 5% 7°48 
291 947 ete, Apoc. of Bar 56!%!4). The Book of 
Enoch dilates at greatest Jength on these things. 
Enoch is deseribed as receiving a commission to 
announce the impending judgment of the fallen 
angels, Their Jeader, Azfzel, is doomed to be 
covered with darkness until the great day of judg- 
ment. The prison in which they are confined until 
the day of decision consigns them to the final 
retribution, is seen by Enoch. It is described as 
different, from the abyss of fire, in the extremest 
depth of earth, into which they are in the end to 
be cast, and in certain parts of the book this pre- 
liminary place of punishment is represented, as 
was the case also with the Zartaros of the Greeks, 
as in the void at the end of heaven and earth 
(Bk. of Enoch 10% 132! 18"! 217 546 9u*4), 

The word ‘hell’ is used (3), and more properly, 
ns the equivalent of yeévya, the designation of 
the place and state of the just retribution 
reserved for the finally impenitent after the 
judgment. This word ‘yeévva (less correctly, in 
view of its derivation from the Aramaic, -yéevva), 
Gehenna, occurs twelve times in the NT, and for 
the most part only in the Synoptists. It is not 
found in the Johannine writings, nor in the Bk. of 
Acts, nor in any of the Epistles except once in one 
of the Catholic Epp. (Ja 3°). Butin the Synoptical 
Gospels it is found eleven times, and in a variety 


of phrases—‘in danger of the Gehenna of fire’ 
(Mt 5"), ‘to be cast into Gehenna’ (Mt 57% 8 189, 
Mk 9*- 87), to ‘destroy . .. in Gehenna’ (Mt 10%), 
‘the child of Gehenna’ (Mt 23!5), the ‘damnation’ 
or ‘judgment of Gehenna’ (Mt 23"), to ‘go inte 
Gehenna’ (Mk 9%), tu ‘ cast into Gehenna’ (Lk 125), 
It is found, therefore, in each of the three eynep 
tists. In all the instances of its use in the Gospels 
it is given as a word from Christ’s own lips, and in 
one case we have the parallel narrative of Mt and 
Mk (Mt 18, Mk 9%), It belongs to the tradition 
common to the first two evangelists, and there is 
every reason to believe that it forms part of the 

rimitive report of Christ’s words. Hence the 
importance of defining with all due care its precise 
sense, point, and connotation. 

This term Gehenna, yeévva, which is the solemn 
NT designation of hell, represents the Aram. 0772 
and the Heb. o3n xa ‘the valley of Hinnom’ (Neh 
11), more fully odaj2 1 ‘the valley of the son of 
Hinnom’ (Jos 158 18'6, 2 Ch 288, Jer 7**), and "32 ‘4 
oa ‘the valley of the children of Hinnom’ (2 k 
2319, ace. to the Kethib). It is taken by some to 
mean the ‘valley of howling’ or ‘the valley of 
lamentation,’ 537.3 being supposed to come from an 
obsolete yu (Arab. hanna, ‘ery’ or wail’). But far 
more probably the Hinnom isa personal name, The 
place so named after one unknown was a deep 
narrow gorge in the vicinity of Jerusalem, under- 
stood to be on the south side, forming a continua- 
tion of the valley of Gihon and separating the hill 
of Zion from the ‘hill of Evil Counsel.’ It is 
usually identified with the modern Wady er-Rebali, 
though this is contested by some (see Conder in 
Encyc. Brit. xiii. 640). It is repeatedly mentioned 
in the OT. The border of Judah is deseribed as 
going up ‘ by the valley of the son of Hinnom unto 
the south side of the Jebusite . . . and to the top 
of the mountain that lieth before the valley of 
Hinnom westward’; while the border of Benjumin 
is said to have ‘come down to the end of the 
mountain that lieth before the valley ot the son 
of Hinnom’ and to have ‘ descended to the valley 
of Hinnom to the side of Jebusi on the south’ 
(Jos 158 18!8; ef. Neh 11%). Tt is described as ‘ by 
the entry of the East gate’ (Jer 19*), and as having 
the valley of Tophet or Topheth in it (2 K 23”, 
Jer 75! 19%), Jerome speaks of it as having been 
of old a pleasant place, and as having again in his 
own time the attraction of gardens. But under 
Ahaz, Manasseh, and Amon it was made the 
scene of the gross and cruel rites of heathen 
worship, idolatrous Jews passing their children 
through the fire there to Molech (2 Ch 28% 338, 
Jer qi), Hence king Josiah, when he put down 
the idolatrous priests who had burned incense 
to Banl under the apostate kings of Judah, also 
‘defiled Topheth, which is in the valley of the 
children of Hinnom, that no man might make his 
gon or his daughter to pass through the fire to 
Molech’ (2 K 23° 1%), It was also declared by 
Jeremiah that the place should be ‘no more called 
Tophet, nor The valley of the son of Hinnom, but 
The valley of Slaughter’ (Jer )9°). After its 
pollution by the pious son of Amon it became an 
object of horror to the Jews, and. is said to have 
been made a receptacle for bones, the bodies of 
beasts and criminals, refuse and all unclean things 
(so Kimchi). The terrible assogiations of the 
place, the recollections of the horrors perpetrated 
in it and the defilement inflicted on it, the fires 
said to have been kept burning in it in order to 
consume the foul and corrupt objects that were 
thrown into it, made it a natural and unmistak- 
able symbol of dire evil, torment, wasting penalty, 
absolute ruin. So it came to designate the 
place of future punishment, and the Talmudic 
theology spoke of the door of hell as being in 
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the valley of Hinnom (Barclay, City of the Great 
Aung, p. 90). 

It has not this sense in the OT. The nearest 
approach to it is in such a passage as that in which 
the prophet makes the demand, ‘Who among us 
shall dwell with the devouring fire? Who among 
us shall dwell with everlasting burnings ?’ (Is 33}4). 
But the place is not mentioned there, and the fires 
in question are not those of a retribution after 
dents but those of the divine wrath and righteous- 
ness which now and on earth search all sinners, 
those in Sion no less than those in Assyria. The 
terrible description of judgment with which the 
Second Isaiah closes his great prophecy of grace 
might seem even more in point (Is 66%). It is 
possible that the horrors of the valley of If{innom 
suggested the awful figures in which the prophet 
there declares of the returning Israelites, that they 
shall ‘look upon the carcases of the men that have 
transgressed’ against Jehovah, ‘for their worm 
shall not die, neither shall their fire be quenched ; 
and they shall be an abhorring unto all flesh’ (RV). 
But apart from the fact that ee again the place 
is not named, and from the question whether the 
passage muy not be of too early a date (as Dillmann 
supposes) for such a colouring, the vengeance 
which is intimated is not one that is to be looked 
for in the other world, but one which overtakes 
the transyressors in this world in the form of 
miserable overthrow and uttermost dishonour.  [t 
assumed this sense, however, in the period between 
the close of OT prophecy and the Christian era. 
By the time when Christ tanght and the apostles 
preached, the word Gehenna had a well-understood 
meaning. We can follow the history of the term, 
and sce how it came to have that sense. The 
history shows us also the variations in the ae 
eation of the word, and the different ideas which 
were connected with it. 

The OT itself offered the point of issue for the 

rocess of development. As its view of the future 
aeons enlarged, and the old notion of a Sheol 
which was without moral distinctions, and dealt 
out to all the dead the same joyless inanc exist- 
ence, began to give place to the loftier and more 
definite conception of a future embracing a resur- 
rection, the foundations of the doctrine of a heaven 
anda hell were laid. The idea of a final judgment, 
which went with that of a resurrection (Dn 122), led 
naturally to the twofold expectation of a special 
place of reward for the righteous, and a special 
piece of punishment for the unrighteous in a world 

eyond the grave. The Jewish hterature shows 
us how this belief shaped itself. It makes it plain, 
too, that Gehenna, as the definite place of future 
retribution, was originally understood to be some- 
thing distinct from Sheol or Hades, though other 
ideas were attached to it now and again or in particu- 
lar schools. The apocalyptic writings are of special 
importance in this matter, and the Bk. of Enoch 
above all others. It is perhaps in it that we have 
the first definite occurrence of the word as the 
designation of the place of just retribution destined 
for the wicked after the final judgment. In Enoch, 
however, as in the apocalyptic writings in general, 
there is much that is fantastic, and the statements 
which meet us in different parts of the book are by 
no means uniform. In certain sections, which are 
probably more deeply affected by Hellenic ways of 
thinking, Hades appears as a preliminary scene 
of reward and punishment, and is represented as 
lying in the remotest tract beyond the ocean. In 
it the souls of dead men wait the final condition, 
and have a foretaste of that condition. This 
moralised Hades is described as having in it inter- 
mediate abodes of four distinct kinds for four 
different orders of men: one for the righteous who 
died of oppression, and another for the rest of the 


righteous dead; one for sinners who were not 
judged by injustice or persecution on earth, and 
another for those who paid part of the penalty of 
their offences in their lifetime here (Bk. of Enoch 
5. 22. 1037 ete.). More usually these preliminary 
scenes of wenl and woe were spoken of as only two 
—one for the good, called also Paradise and the 
Garden of Eden; and one for the evil, separated 
from the other by a wail or gulf, and called, at 
least in the later Jewish books, by the name 
Gehinnom, Gehenna. In the Slavonic Lnoch, acain, 
or The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, the second of 
the seven heavens is the prison-house of the 
apostate angels who wait the cternal judgment, 
and the northern region of the third heaven is the 
place of punishment prepared for those who did 
not honour God (chs. 7 and 10). In the Vestaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs the place in which the 
ae of the lawless are confined with a view to 
their punishment is the second heaven (Test, of 
Levi, ch. 3). In the literature of Alexandrian 
Judaism, on the other hand, in which we have the 
doctrine of an incorporeal immortality, and the 
idea that the souls of the pious dead are reccived 
at once by God into heaven, Hades is the place of 
punishment for the wicked dead, and is again 
practically identified with Gehenna (Wis 310-1 410-19 
5! ete. ; ob Joseph. De Bell. Jud. i. viii. 11, 14). 
There is evidence ue therefore, that opinion 
varied at different periods and in different sections 
of Judaism. In the theology of the Talmud and 
Midrash, Gehinnom, Gehenna meant the scene of 
penalty, while in certain phases of Jewish belief 
it appears to have been regarded at once as a 
place of punishment for the heathen and asa place 
of purgatorial detention for imperfect farelites. 
But with all this there is reason to say that its 
oricinal sense was that of the final place of retri- 
bution, that it was distinguished from Zades and 
from every form of an intermediate state, and that 
it had this meaning with the Jewish people gener- 
ally (however it might be with the speculations of 
the schools) in Christ’s time. The apocalyptic 
writings, which speak of a separation of the just 
from the unjust between death and the resur- 
rection, also speak of a final punishment after the 
judgment, and describe the place of that retri- 
ution in terms which point to Gechenna. Enoch 
seems to identify it with the local Ge-Hinnomm. 
He comes to the middle of earth, and sees a happy 
region of hills and valleys. But between the holy 
hills he sees an accursed valley where ‘shall be 
gathered together all those who speak with their 
mouths unseemly words against God, and speak 
impudently of his majesty’ (Bk. of Enoch 277-4), 
Elsewhere in the same apocalypse this place of 
final retribution is described as ‘in the midst of 
the earth’ and ‘full of fire’ (907°), And in 
express terms the Fourth Book of Ezra speaks 
of the ‘gulf of torments’ and the ‘furnace of 
Gehenna’ that shall be revealed (6!-* 7%, Churton). 
‘Hell,’ therefore, as expressed by yeévva in the NT, 
is not the penal side of Hades (so, ¢.g., Grimim’s 
Wilkit Clavis, ete.), but the final retributive scene 
and condition (see Meyer on Mt 57°). 

It has further tou be asked whether the term 
‘hell,’ Gehenna, in the NT expresses the idea of a 
penal condition that is permanent. What the 
common belief of the Jews was on the subject of 
the nature and the duration of the final retribution 
at the time to which the NT writings belong, is a 
disputed question, and one by no means easy to 
answer. The literature, however, that is most 
pertinent to the question does not favour the idea 
that the doctrine of an ultimate restoration of all 
souls was the prevalent doctrine among the Jews 
of that period. It leaves us a choice between two 
views, annihilation and everlasting punishment, 
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and the conclusion to which it points is that the 
latter was the belief of the great mass of the 
people. The apoeryphal books speak in the most 
unambiguous terms of the lot of the wicked dead 
as final and enduring. In the Bk. of Judith, for 
example, the vengeance of the day of judgment is 
described as ‘fire and worms’ in the flesh of those 
who rise up against Israel, which ‘they shall feel 
and weep hee ever’ (16!7), In one of the Bks. of 
Maccabees the lot of the tyrant is declared to be 
‘eternal torture by fire,’ and ‘interminable tor- 
ments’ (4 Mac 9% * 10!°), Another of these books 
speaks of the ‘furnace of hell,’ and of the despisers 
of the Most High as doomed to be ‘ henceforth in 
torments, always in pain and anguish of seven 
kinds’ (4 Ezr 77%), As a general rule, the 
seudepigraphic writings are equally explicit. 
hey speak of the penalty of the wicked as an 
‘everlasting curse’; of the last day as a ‘day of 
judgment and punishment and affliction upon the 
revilers to eternity’; of the ‘abyss of fire’ in 
which the impious shall be ‘locked up for all 
eternity’; of a ‘just judgment, in eternity for 
ever’ (Bk. of Enoch phe 2eot TQM O74=2's ef. Anoc, 
Bar 44° etc.), The testimony of Josephus, too, 
with all necessary abatements, is to the effect that 
both Pharisees and Essenes believed in everlast- 
ing punishment (2.7 I. vill. 11,14; Ané. XVUIL. i, 3). 
On the other hand, the final retribution of the 
impenitent is in not a few cases expressed in terms 
of a destruction, a nerdition, and the like (Ps. Sol 
313 9? 12% 13 15%, bk En 99!! ete.) ; from which it 
is inferred that the penalty in question was re- 
varded as an ultimate extinction of being. Such 
expressions have to be read, however, in the light 
of the general Jewish conception of Sheol. So 
read they may convey the idea that there is no 
deliverance for the wicked from Sheol, but do not 
necessarily mean that the doom in question was 
absolute extinction of existence. They are also 
to be measured by other statements of a more 
definite and unmistakable kind, with which the 
are accompanied, and by the contrasts in wien 
they are placed with descriptions of the lot of the 
righteous as an enduring one. In the Rabbinical 
books there is a wider variety of opinion. Gehenna 
appears there at times as a purgatory, and state- 
ments are found which indicate that at least at 
certain periods there were those who favoured the 
doctrine of annihilation, and those who inclined 
to the hope of a final universal restoration. But 
these were rather the dogmas or speculations of 
the schools than the belief of the people, and they 
belong to a later period. Even in the case of the 
great Rabbis who spoke of a limited punishment, 
exception was made of certain classes of sinners. 
The school of Hillel, ¢.g., tanght that sinners of 
the heathen and others were punished in Gehinnom 
for a space of twelve months, and afterwards were 
consumed, But the Minim (the Christians), the 
Epicureans, those who deny the divine origin of the 
Torah and the truth of the resurrection, and those 
who sin like Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, were said 
to ‘go down to Gehinnom,’ and to be ‘ punished 
there to ages of ages.’ The same is the statement 
made, but at greater length and in still more ex- 
plicit terms, in the Rosh Hashshanah, in & passage 
which is described as the ‘classical passage of the 
Talmud’ on the subject (Plumptre, The Spirits in 
Prison, p. 52). The most probable conclusion 
appears to be this—that, while there were varia- 
tions in belief from time to time, especially in the 
direction of annihilation, and divergent specu- 
lations in the Rabbinical schools, the idea gener- 
ally connected with the term Gehenna, ‘hell,’ in 
our Lord’s time was that of an irreversible doom 
for the een. wicked, and that in His teachin 
as well as in that of His apostles the word was used 


in its popular and prevalent sense (see Schiirer, 
HIP WW, i. 183; Edersheim’s Jesus the ATessich, ii. 

. 440, 791; Meyer, Comm. on Mt 5; Holtzmann, 

and-Com. on Mt 57, Mk 39 9%). 

Other terms are also used in the NT to express 
the penalty and the condition indicated by the 
word Gehenna, ‘hell.’ In the evangelical records 
of Christ’s own discourses such terms are found 
employed as ‘eternal fire’; ‘unquenchable fire’ ; 
the place where ‘their worm dicth not, and their 
fire is not quenched’; the ‘prison’ from which 
there is no coming out until ‘the last farthing’ is 
paid; ‘eternal punishment’ as contrasted with 
‘eternal life’; exclusion from the kingdom; 
banishment from Christ; ‘weeping and wailing, 
and gnashing of teeth’; the ‘outer darkness,’ ete. 
(Mt 183: v Mk Oar Mt 5: ae Lk 125 69 Mt 25% 
771-23 1342 2539), Elsewhere the final destiny of the 
unrighteous is described as ‘the mist of darkness 
for ever’ (2 P 2'7); the ‘blackness of darkness for 
ever’ (Jude ™); the ‘fierceness of fire’ and ‘ per- 
dition’ (He 107” #9): ‘great tribulation,’ ‘ burning 
with fire,’ being ‘without,’ the ‘second death, 
being cast into the ‘lake of fire,’ the ‘lake that 
burneth with brimstone and fire’ (Rev 272% 188: 9 
2215 gil 908-14 218 2010 197°); the ‘wrath to come,’ 
‘wrath and indignation, tribulation and anguish,’ 
‘death,’ ‘punishment,’ ‘destruction,’ ‘eternal de- 
struction eee the face of the Lord’ (Ro 25, 2 Th 
1°, Ro 2 67, Ph 3”, 2'Th 1°), Beyond these 
terms of large suggestion, which are as remarkable 
for their variety as for their figurative force, the 
NT does not carry us. ‘Theologians have gone 
further, and have ventured on many definitions of 
things left undefined in the Scriptures. They 
have distinguished between two forms of the 
future penalty, the pena sensus and the pena 
damni, They have spoken sometimes of the ‘ fire’ 
of Gehenna as a material fire (cf. Petavius, De 
Angel. iii. 5), and sometimes asa figurative (Origen, 
De Prin, ii. 4). They have indulged in fruitless 
questions regarding the locality of hell, the Limbus 
or ‘fringe’ of hell, and much else. The N'T is silent 
on many things on which imagination and specu- 
lation have both spent themselves largely and to 
little profit. It speaks much less of the retri- 
bution of the impenitent than of the reward of the 
righteous. In what it does say of the former it 
gives no satisfaction to curious inquiry. It limits 
itself to intimations which address themselves to 
character and conduct, and which convey the im- 
pression of the untold moral issues that depend 
upon the present life. 
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HELLENISM.—See GREECE. 


HELM.—The helm is now the handle which 
moves the rndder, but it was formerly used loosely 
for the whole steering apparatus. Hence in Ja 3¢ 
itis given as tr® of r7ddd\cov, a rudder. It was Tind. 
who introduced ‘helm’ here, and he was followed 
by all the VSS except Gen., which has ‘rudder,’ 
and RKhem., which has ‘sterne.’ RV follows Gen- 
eva. The only other occurrence of 7. in NT is 
Ac 27, where Tind. and all after him give 
‘rudder.’ Wyclif’s word in both passages is 
‘governayle.’ See SHIR 


HELMET 


a 


HELMET (ya\p L:6bhat or yaa kébha'—Greek rept- 
kegahala) was probably made of skin as arule, since 
helmets of bronze (Goliath’s 1S 175, and Saul’s 26. 
v.38) gre mentioned as something special. The form 
of an ancient helmet is shown in the illustration 
of Assyrian soldiers given under BATTERING-RAM. 
The helmets worn by the Romans were made 
either of leather (the galea) or of metal (the 
cassis), The helmet included plates to protect the 
cheeks, a band for the forehead, and a collar-like 
projection to protect the back of the neck. Such 
a helmet, when closed, showed little besides the 
eyes, nose, and mouth. (See illustrations in Lin- 

nschmit, Tables ix. x. and xxii.) 

Isainh (59!") describes the Lord as arming Him- 
self for His people with righteousness as a coat of 
mail, and with salvation as a helmet. It is clear 
from the parallelism existing between the two 
halves of the verse (righteousness = vengeance, 
salvation = zeal) that the passage means that God 
arises with punishment for the enemy and with 
deliverance for His people. The ‘helmet of 
salvation’ is the helmet of the Lord’s deliverance. 
St. Paul applies the phrase (Eph 6”) differently ; 
on the Christian’s head rests (1 Th 5%) a helmet of 
the hope of salvation. W. E. BARNES. 


HELON (j5n ‘valorous’).—Father of Eliab, the 
prince of Zebulun at the first census, Nu 1° 2? 
7%. 29 1918 (P), 


HELP. —As a verb ‘help’ is used in AV in some 
archaic phrases: (1) Help forward, Zee V5 ‘1 was 
but a little displeased and they helped forward the 
affliction,’ z.¢e. aggravated. Golding uses the phrase 
in a good sense in Calvin’s Isaiah (on 40°), ‘ what 
an excellent consolation is this, to heare that God 
useth the service of Infidels, yea and when his 
Church hath need, to make all creatures put to 
their hands for the helping forward of our salva- 
tion.’ Milton uses the verb without ‘forward’ in 
the same sense as in Zee, PL vi. 656— 

‘Thoir armour helped their harm, crush’d {n and bruised 

Into their substance pent.’ 
(2) Help to=furnish with, 1 Mac 8 ‘Whom they 
would help to a kingdom, those reign’ (ols 3° a» 
Bovlwyrat BonOeiv xal Bacirevery, PBacievoovow [8 
Bacdevovorv], RV *‘ Whomsvever they will to succour 
and to make kings, these do they make kings’). 
Cf. Piers Plowman, p. 27— 
‘Trywe charite 

That most helpe the men to hevene.’ 
(3) Help up, Ec 4° ‘Woe to him that is alone 
when he falleth: for he hath not another to help 
him up’ (RV ‘lift him up’). So Is 49% Cov. ‘I 
wil make the a pledge for ‘Nie people, so that thou 
shalt helpe up the earth agayne’; and Shaks. 
Timon, I. 1. 107— 

‘'Tig not enough to help the feeble up, 

But to support him after.’ 

Help, both as vb. and subst., has often a fuller 
meaning than ‘ assistance,’ it often means ‘ deliver- 
ance,’ almost as much as ‘salvation.’ See esp. 
Ps 60!! = 108? ‘ Give us help from trouble: for vain 
is the help of man’ (sywa... myy, where the 
second word is usually tr* ‘salvation,’ as AVm, 
RVm; LXX Bojdea. .. cwrnpla; Vulg. ‘ auxilium 
... salus’) Of. Jer 8% Tav. ‘The harvest is 

one, the sommer hath an ende, and we are not 

ealped’; Ps 225 Cov. ‘ They called upon the, and 
were helped : they put their trust in the, and were 
not confounded’ (so Pr. Bk. ‘They called upon 
thee, and were holpen’). 


In Gn 218% Eve is described ag ‘an help meet for’ Adam. 
The Heb. is the usual word for ‘help’ (1), but the meaning is 
not, as vulgarly sunposed ‘a help to Adam,’ one that will give 
herself to serve Adam. This mistake has caused the word 
‘helpmate’ to be used of the wife (sometimes evidently under 
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the impression that that is the term in Gn), as even Abp. 
Sharp, Works, 1v. Ser. xii. ‘God made man first, and out of him 
crcated woman ; and declared withal, that he therefore created 
her that she might be a help-mate for the man.’ The meaning 
is a helper (the word is of course concrete ay {n Ps 705) that 
will assist him in the work given him to do, carrying it on in 
the same spirit, as Vulg. ‘adjutorium similem sfbi.2 The 
meaning is wel) illustrated by Southey, Weasley, il. 188, ‘It had 
therefore been much impressed upon his (Whitefield’s) heart 
that he should marry, in order to have a help meet for him in 
the work whereunto he was called.’ Tindale’s trn {a (218) ‘I 
will make hym an helper to beare him company.’ Cf. To 86 
‘Let us make unto him an aid like unto himself” (onder sucses 
aura, exactly as LXX of Gn 280, RV ‘a helper like unto him’). 
Pennant, however (Brit. Zool. ‘The og’), uses the word 
‘helpmate'in this sense: ‘In Minorca the ags and the hog are 
commen helpmates, and are yoked together in order to turn up 
the land.’ 


The plu. form ‘helps’ occurs thrice: (1) 2 Mac 
8° * Moreover he recounted unto them what helps 
their forefathers had found’ (dvriajupes, RV ‘ the 
help given from time to time in the days of their 
ancestors’). (2) Ac 27! ‘they used pale. under- 
girding the ship’ (So@ela:s éxypdvro). Page and Wal- 
pole’s note is good: ‘Cables passed round the hull 
and tightly secured on deck to prevent the timbers 
from starting, especially amidships, where in 
ancient ships with one large mast the strain 
was very great. The technical English word is 
Srapping, but the process is rarely employed now,’ 
See Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul}, 
105, and art. Sup. (3) 1 Co 12% ‘And God hath 
set some in the church, first apostles . . . helps, 
governments, diversities of tongues’ (TR dere. 
Ajwes, edd. dyrijuyes, AV 1611, ‘helpes in 
governments’). See next article. 


In AV 1611 and in most edd, still, the past ptcp. is ‘holpen’ 
in Ps 838 86!7, Is 318, Dn 1194, Lk 1545 RV retains the fonn, but 
Amer. RV prefers ‘helped’ in all but the last. The past tense 
is always ‘helped’; and ‘ helped’ occurs ag past ptep. in 1 Oh 
520, 2 Ch 2615, Ps 287, Is 498, J. HASTINGS. 


HELPS (dyriAfupers, opitulationes).—In LXX (in 
Pss [for several lleb. words], 1 Es. Sir, 2, 3 Mac) 
dvritnpyes Ne eee ‘succour,’ as of stronger to 
weaker, not the ‘help’ of an assistant to superior, 
e.g. Sir 11)? mpocdeduevos a., 3 Mac a. ¢& ottpdvou, cf, 
Jos. BJ iv. v. 1. Similarly in papyri of the age of 
the Ptolemies 4. =fPo}Gea, as in the phrase ruyeiy 
dvrivhuvews (cf. 2 Mac 157, 3 Mac 2%); while 
avriitunrrwp is a style of the king with whom is 
aevea (xaraguy}, cf. 2S 22%), In NT it occurs 
only in 1 Co 12%, along with xvBepryices, to which 
LXX usage attaches the meaning ‘ wise counsels’ 
(Mann Pr 15 114 248 (Job 37%? Symm., Pr 2038 
Theod.]: so xvBepvay, Pr 125, Wis 10? 14°, Sus 18; 
Hesych. paraphrases by mpovonrixal cmiorijpac rar 
ppovicers. Gloss. on Pr 1 émioriun ray rparropévwr). 
The list of God-given gifts to the Church enumer- 
ates ‘ first apostles, second prophets, third teachers, 
next powers, next charisms of healings, succours, 
counsels, kinds of tongues’; while in the inter- 
rogative recapitulation, which follows in vv. ®, 
‘succonrs’ and ‘counsels’ fall out, probably as 
being less charismatic than the rest and more 
wade diffused among the brethren. This is con- 
emien by the analogous list of charismata in Ro 
128-8 where the moral also is the same, viz. the 
duty of the many members to use their functional 
rifts for the common organic well-being. It is 
indeed hard to find in the latter list any single 
synonyms for ‘succours’ and ‘counsels’: rather 
they may well cover several things —the one, 
personal service (diaxovla, cf. Phasbe as didxovos, 
16), charity (4 weradidovs) or acts of mercy (6 éAeay) ; 
the other, instruction (d:dacxadia) and exhortation * 

* 9 rpoigraswves is ambiguous, as (1) Phoobe is called wrperracis 
wodday, t.e. patroness (a patrona in relation to clientes, as it 
were), which probably has reference to beneficence rather than 
rule ; (2) rporracias (xatramovounevar) is a recognized equivalent 


for «. {oes Suicer, a.v.). This must be remembered even in 
1 Th 612, 


aa eee ammmn mamma ote cama eee aaa nena 
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(rapdkAnous), But in any case the various activities 
are so intermingled as to exclude special reference to 
any officials, We are still at: the stage when fune- 
tions in the erclesia, not functionaries, are every- 
thing(cf. 1 P4!° 2"). Inasomewhat later list (Eph 4") 
it is otherwise; and we vet ‘shepherds and teachers’ 
in place of ‘succours and counsels.’ But meantime 
these gifts explain and are explained by Gal 6! 4, 
where ‘the spiritual’ help their weaker brethren 
to recover their footing, ‘bearing one another’s 
burdens’; and by 1 Th 5", where the brethren in 
general are to ‘pnt in mind the unruly, comfort 
the faint-hearted, uphold the weak’ (dvréyecOae rav 
doVevdv,.the very words by which Theophyl. defines 
avrlAnuyis). Krom this passage we further learn 
that it is unsafe to refer 4. and xvf. to distinct 
oflices, even when more or less regular officials are 
in question. In 1 Co itself we find only one class 
of regular workers (16-18), members of the house- 
hold of Stephanas, who have ‘devoted themselves 
unto ministry to the saints,’ and to whose wise 
counsels the brethren are exhorted to yield sub- 
ordination. In them, we can hardly doubt, the 

ifta of ‘succour’ and ‘counsel’ dwelt in eminent 
degree; and we may infer the like of those named 
in 1 ‘Th 5", where xorigy, rpotardvat, vovderety ma 
be coextensive with d. and «vf. Finally, Ac 20% 
comes in to clinch these conclusions. Speaking to 
Ephesian elders, whom he deseribes as guardians 
of the flock (#8), St. Paul bids them toil (xorg) to 
succour the weak (dvrivapBdvecOa, ef. Lk 154, also 
guvayr. Ro 88), being mindtul of their Lord’s golden 
word. Just above he has spoken of the need of 
wise counsel on their part. So that, once again, 
we get d. and «v8. combined in an undifferentiated 
official class, here called ‘elders.’ The ‘suecour’ 
in question, in keeping with linguistic usage, is 
that later on rendered by ‘bishops’ rather than 
‘deacons.’ But so far there is no evidence of any 
such formal distinction, which meets us first in 
Ph 1}—where indeed there is as yet no trace of 
subordination of the one class to the other (cf. their 
parallel position in 1 Ti 3'"8, Teaching 15). In 
1 Co 12%, on the other hand, the ‘succours’ and 
‘counsels’ not only occur on the same level, as it 
were, but what was later thought the humbler 
function actually comes first (there is nothing to 
suggest Meyer’s ‘climactic juxtaposition’). This 
makes the two terms most significant for primitive 
Christianity and its ministerial conceptions. ’Avr., 
then, means ‘anything that could be done for poor 
or weak or outcast brethren, cither by rich or 
powerful or influential brethren or by the devotion 
of those who stood on no such eminence’: while 
xu8. denotes guidance by ‘men who by wise counsels 
did for the community what the steersman or pilot 
does for the ship’ (Hort). 


LITERATURE. —For the word, Schleusner, Ler. NT’; Deiss- 
mann, Bibelstudien (1895), p. 87 (for the papyri); for the sense, 
Weissicker, Ap. Age, ii, 318ff., Hort, Chr. Eecl. p. 1571f., 
commentaries on 1 Oo. J. V. BARTLET. 


HELYE.—Dt 19° ‘As when a man goeth into 
the wood with his neighbour to hew wood, and his 
hand fetcheth a stroke with the axe to cut down 
the tree, and the head slippeth from the helve, 
and lighteth upon his Reietboe. that he die; he 
shall tle unto one of those cities, and live.’ This 
idiomatic tr" is almost word for word from Tin- 
dale, including the word ‘helvye’ for the handle of 
the axe. But that word is as old as the Wyclifite 
version of 1388, ‘and the yrun slidith fro the 
helve’ (the 1382 ed. has ‘haft’). The word, 
though still in use locally, does not seem to occur 
in the Eng. VSS except in this place (where Dou. 
has ‘ handle,’ translating directly the Vulg. manu- 
brium), nor is it found in Shaks. or Milton. It is 
preserved in the proverb ‘ to throw the helve after 


the hatchet,’ i.e. give up everything, as Howell, 
Forreine Travell, § 9, ‘If shee should reduce the 
Spaniard to that desperate passe in the Nether- 
lands, as to make him throw the helve after the 
hatchet, it would much alter the case.’ 


The Heb. is 7Y ‘wood’ or ‘tree,’ the same word as has been 
tr’ ‘wood’ and ‘tree’ already in the same verse; hence RVm 
suggests that the axe is supposed to ylance otf the tree it te 
working on, which is probably correct. The LXX is ro Eudos, 
‘the tree’; and the words trd ‘haft’ (Jg 3**) and ‘handle’ 
(Ca 65) differ from this word. J. LASTINGS, 


HEM.—See DREss, FRINGES. 


HEMAM (o7'2).—The eponym of a Horite clan, 
Gn 3673, called in 1 Ch | Homam (07m) LXX 
has in both passages Aludv. Kittel (in SBO7, 
1 Ch 1) declares in favour of the reading Hemamn, 
which answers to the Lucianic ‘Hudy. Dillmann 
(on Gn 36”) points out that Knobel’s comparison 
of Hemam with Lumaimeh, a town south of Petra, 
is against the phonology. 


HEMAN (j9'9 ‘faithful’). This name occurs in 
three connexions. One man is probably referred 
to. 1. 1 K 4%! oneof the four sages whom Solomon 
excclled in wisdom. Ethan, being specially termed 
the Ezrahite, appears to be by that distinguished 
from the other threc, sons of Mahol. 2. How- 
ever, one of the titles of Ps 88 ascribes its author- 
ship to Heman the Ezrahite. If this be reliable, 
he might be Ethan’s brother, and Mahol father 
only of Calcol and Darda (Keil). It can scarcely 
be doubted that the Chronicler (1 Ch 2%) interprets 
Ezrahite as Zerahite, when he makes all four 
sages sons of Zerah, son of Judah (so Grotius). 
Delitzsch maintains the identity of the Heman of 
1K 4°! with the author of Ps 88. Le also con- 
jectures that this Heman has dramatized his own 
experiences in the Book of Job, ‘a Chokma-work 
of the Solomonic age.” 3. 1 Ch GP Tae) Gee? 
251-6 9 Ch 5235" (1 Ks 15 Zacharias). A Kohathite 
Levite, one of the three precentors of David’s temple 
choir. There are two suspicious features in the 
Chronicler’s account of his Re : (2) He is made 
the grandson of the peonliet Samuel (1 Ch 6*), 
But Samuel was an Ephraimite (18 1). Is not 
this the Chronicler’s characteristic explanation of 
Samuel’s constant offering of sacrifice? (b) In 
1Ch 254 Ewald and Wellhausen (W. KR. Smith, 
OTJC? p. 143, n.') have shown that the last six 
names of Heman’s ‘sons’ are merely the words of 
an anthem: ‘(1) I have given great (2) and lofty 
help (3) to him that sat in distress ; (4) [have spoke 
(5) a superabundance of (6) prophecies.’ » |. 
Smith (OTJC? p. 204) maintains, moreover, that 
the three guilds of singers did not exist until the 
time of Alexander the Great (Neh 11!" 12%), If 
this be true, the notices of Heman in Chronicles 
are unhistorical. Ewald (HZ iii. p. 278n.?) con- 
jectures that the Levitical schools of music adopted 
the Judahites Ethan and Heman into their family. 
Keil, on the other hand, says that the Levites 
Ethan and Heman are called Ezralites because in- 
corporated into the Judean family of Zerah (cf. 
Jz177, 18 14). The title ‘seer’ (Adzeh), applied to 
Toma (1 Ch 25°), as also to Asaph and Jeduthun, 
may refer merely to musical skill. Cf. the use of 
‘ prophecy,’ 1 Ch 25', N. J. D. WHITE. 


HEMDAN.—Sce HAMRAN. 


HEMLOCK.—A word occurring in AV in two 
places (Hos 104, Am 6). In the former RVm has 
résh (see GALL (2) wk). The eb. equivalent of 
the latter is ayy) Za‘andh, which is everywhere else 
rendered by AV wormwood. RV so renders it in 
this passaye. Neither word refers to the poison 


HEN 


hemlock, Coniwm maculatum, L., much Jess to the 
hemlock tree, Abies. G. E. Post. 


HEN.—Sce Cock. 


HEN (3p).—In Zec 6" ‘ Hen the son of Zephaniah ’ 
is mentioned amongst those whose memory was to 
be perpetuated by the crowns laid up in the temple 
(sO AY, RV). Wellhausen (Al. Proph., ad loc.) 
substitutes for Hen the name Joshua [Josiah] 
found in v.?, and in like manner corrects Helem of 
v.14 into Heldai of v.% The LUXX does not treat 
the word as a proper name, reading els xdpita viod 
Zodoviov. This is followed by Ewald, Hitzig, 
Keil, Orelli, Marti (in Kautzscli’s AZ’), who pives 
‘ freundlichkeit,’ and RVm ‘for the kindness of 
the son of Zephaniah.’ J. A. SELBIE. 


HENA (333 2K 18 (wanting in the parallel 
passage, Is 36)%], 19!3=1s 3734).—According to some 
a city in Syria, but probably to be taken rathér as 
a divine name. In anit case it should be identified 
with the Arabic star name al-han'a; and ‘Jiwa 
(better ‘A ww), coupled with it, will be identical 
with the star name al-awwi'u (cf. Hommel, 
‘llena and'Awwa’ in Jfxpos. Zimes, April 1898). 

BF, HOMMEL. 

HENADAD (7235 ‘favour of Hadad’).—A Levite 

chief (Ezr 3°, Neh 3'® 24 10"), See GENEALOGY. 


HENNA. -—See CAMPHIRE, 


HEPHER (77, ‘digging ’).--4. 5on of Gilead the 
Manassite, and father of Zelophehad, Nu 26% 27}, 
Jos 17% P, Patronymic, Hepherites, Nu 26°?. 
2. One of the tribe of Judah, 1 Ch 4. 3 A 
Mecherathite, one of David’s herves, 1 Ch 11°, 


HEPHER (15n).—-A Canaanite royal city, named 
immediately before Aphek, Jos 12. The site is 
uncertain. The land of Hepher (‘nm pax) is men- 
tioned in 1 K 4 along with Sucoh. 


HEPHZI-BAH (az ¢yen ‘she in whom is my 
delight.2 So in Pheenician Syason ‘the delight of 
Baal’), —1. The mother of Manasseh, king of 
Judah (2 K 21}), 2. Symbolic name of the Zion 
of Messianic times (Is 62%). 


HERALD (Aram. tis9, emphat. &)\79; see Kautzsch, 
Gram. § 64, 4).—The word so translated occurs on] 
once, in Du 34, If =Gr. «fpvé (but see Bevan, 107 n.) 1¢ 
will be one of those words in the Bk. of Daniel that 
prove its author to have lived ‘after the dissemina- 
tion of Greek influencesin Asia’ (Driver, LO7Z* 502) ;s 
such words are osinp (xidaps), and the names of 
other musical instruments, mentioned in connexion 
with the herald’s proclamation on this occasion. 
No distinct mention is made in the annals of 
Hebrew warfare of the herald in his function of 
summoning conflicting parties to conference, or of 
demanding the submission of beleaguered places. 
Goliath utters his own challenge (1S 17%), When 
Sennacherib invaded Judah, his demands were 
made known by the Tartan, the Rab-saris, and 
the Rab-shakeh, apparently prominent military 
and civil personages (2 K 18!) ‘The olflicial 
referred to in Daniel may, however, have per- 
formed such duties in Babylonian military opera- 
tions, as on this occasion he is employed to make 
known the monarch’s will at a Ingh religious 
observance. Kzjpuvt is applied by St. Paul to him- 
self (1 Ti 27, 2 Ti 1) as a preacher of the divine 
revelation in Jesus Christ, on both occasions in 
conjunction with amécrodos. Noah is called (2 P 2°) 
‘a herald of righteousness.’ See PREACHING. 


G. WALKER. 
HERB.—Sce GRASS. 
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HERCULES ( ‘Hoaxdjjs) is mentioned by this name 
only in 2 Mae 4! °°, where Jason, the brother of 
the high priest Onias 11., who had secured by 
bribery his own appointment in the latter’s place, 
and the head of the Hellenizing party in Terie 
(B.C. 174), sent 300 silver drachmas (about £12, 10s.) 
to ‘Tyre as an offering in honour of H., the tutelary 
deity of that city. We know from the precedent 
of Alexander the Great (Quint. Curt. iv. by that it 
was customary for kings to send offerings to H. at 
Tyre (‘quem peaectnue Rhee colerent’). The same 
deity is mentioned by Silius Italicus (iii. 141%) os 
being worshipped at Gades, an old VPhon. colony. 
He was otherwise known as Mel-Carthus or Melek- 
Kartha=‘ Lord of the city.’ In a Phoen. inscrip- 
tion (CUS 1. i. 122) he is called Adonénu Melkarth 
Ba‘al T'zure=‘ Our Lord Melkarth, Baal of ‘Tyre.’ 
Jos. (Ant. VII. v.3; ¢. Ap. 1. 1. 18) also mentions 
II. and Astarte together, as Baal and Ashtoreth 
are often joined, ‘The worship of the Tyrian Baal 
became widely prevalent in Israel on the marriage 
of Ahab with the Phon. princess Jezebel (1 1< 
16%! 8), and in Judah during the reign of Ahaziah 
and the usurpation of his mother Athaliah, the 
daughter of Ahab (2 K 877 11)%), 

H. was worshipped at Tyre from very earl 
times, and his temple in that place was, accord. 
ing to Ilerod. ii. 44, as uld as the city itself, 230C 
years befure his own time. Asa petsunification of 
the sun he afforded an example of nature-worship 
so common among the Phen., Egyp., and other 
nations of antiquity. The Grecks may have bor- 
rowed their deities from strangers, and, substituting 
individuals for abstract qualities or for the forces 
of nature, claimed for them an indigenous origin. 
Hercules (‘HpaxAfs=‘renown of Hera’) was with 
them the heroic embodiment of strength, a demi- 
god Leahy enough to restore even the dead to 
ife (Fur. Adcestis, 1136). The connexion between 
the sun and strength can be easily traced. 

C. H. PRICHARD. 

HERD.—Three words in Heb. are tr? ‘herd,’ 
1. 997 bakdr, Bots. ‘This word is veneric for oxen. 
It is not like zgén, applicable to two or more specics, 
Wherever it is ent therefore, it might without 
loss, and with sensible advantage, be translated 
oxen. 2 vay ‘édher, Bovxodua., This word occurs 
once (J1 178) in the construct state with bahdr, and 
the expression is tr? ‘herds of cattle.’ It would 
have been better to translate herds of oxen. In 
the same verse ‘édher zn is tr’ ‘flocks of sheep,’ 
being prob. intended to include goats as well. See 
FLOCK, SHEEP. 3.7320 aithnch, This word is 
usually rendered ‘cattle.’ See CATTLE. In con- 
struction with OdAd (Gn 47)") it is tr? ‘cattle of 
the herds,’ AV, RVm; while RV text renders the 
two words by one, ‘herds.’ The construct ex- 
pression 327329 7399 (v.28) is rendered ‘herds of cattle,’ 
AV, RV. 

The NT word for herd is ayéAn, but 
only for swine (Mt 8” ete.). G. 


HEREDITY.—The law that like begets like, 
and that therefore children inherit the qualities 
and the responsibilities of their ancestors, is not 
scientifically stated in the Bible, but, in so far as 
it is matter of common experience, it is implied. 

The simplest form in which it presents itself to 
observation is in the case of similarity of physical 
and moral features. Thus it is remarked by 
Raguel (To 7?) Show like’ Tobias is to his father 
Tobit. And, again, it is said of a gvod son, ‘ His 
father dieth, and is as though he had not died ; for 
he hath left one behind him like himself? (Sir 30°). 
That the father’s character is often repeated in his 
son is too common a phenomenon to escape notice. 
It is said, ¢.g., of Abijam (1 K 158), of Nadab 
(1 K 15%), and of Ahaziah (1 K 22°), that they 


il is used 
E. Post. 
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walked in the evil ways of their fathers; and of 
Jehoshaphat (1 KC 22%) and Amaziah (2 K 14%), that 
they failuwer their fathers’ good example. ‘This 
dues not, indeed, constitute a universal rule. Good 
fathers often have bad sons, as we see in the case 
of Eli, and bad fathers have good suns; and even 
where the evil taint is reproduced, it is apparent 
in different individuals in different degrees. But 
with # people sv quick to discern the ties of 
kindred, so imbued with a sense of national soli- 
darity as were the Hebrews, the law of heredity 
was expected to fulfil itself. ‘Who can bring & 
clean shine out of an unclean?’ (Job 144) was a 
question with the answer, ‘Not one.’ They were 
accustomed to trace the characteristics of a tribe 
or @ family in the person and career of its founder. 
Thus Esau is the true ancestor of the wild Kdomite 
peoples, as Jacob is of the chosen race; and the 
enmity between the brothers Esau and Jacob re- 
produces itself in the thought of Obadiah in the 
jealous hate of Edom for Israel. 

But not oad do children inherit qualities of 
body and mind from their fathers; they inherit, 
as well, responsibility. This is the perpetual 
burden of the Pentateuch. The sins of the fathers 
are visited apon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation (ix 20%, cf. Is 1474); the divine 
punishments follow the family of the sinner (Lv 
20°), And as with sin, so with righteousness ; its 
consequences are equally inherited, and the in- 
heritance is more permanent than that of evil, for 
the LorD shows mercy unto them that fear Him 
‘unto a thousand yenerations.’ Israel is beloved 
‘for the fathers’ sake’; and the tenure of the in- 
heritance of blessing is more lasting than the 
curse Which follows sin. 

The sense of responsibility seems, indeed, in the 
OT to attach itself to the family and the nation 
quite as much as to the individual. The sense of 
individuality was less felt in eurly ages than it is in 
modern life, where ‘t has been strongly emphasized. 
But at the sume time the ultimate responsibility 
of the individual to God is not Rranloakea in the 
OT. ‘The Hebrews of the Captivity put forward 
as excuse for their miserable condition the sad 
proverb, ‘The fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge’; bat 
Kzekiel (ch. 18) warns them against its misinter- 
rename Men do, indeed, suffer through their 
athers’ sins, but the soul is ultimately responsible 
to God for its own sin alone. ‘The soul that 
sinneth, ¢t¢ shall die’ (Ezk 18%). See FALL. 

We licre come upon the great moral difficulty, 
felt by the Hebrews as by us, though not so keenly, 
as tu the reconciliation of the two cape a of the 
transmission of qualities from father to son, and 
of personal responsibility. On the one hand, it 
may be said that ‘the dead rule the living’; each 
man is not only an individual, but a member of a 
serics, or rather of an organisin, in which each part 
is dependent on and affects every other. This, if 
pressed without qualification, results in the doctrine 
of traducianism, according to which a man’s soul 
is the product of that of his parents—a doctrine 
which it is difficult to state so as to save the 
freedom of the will. On the other hand, we must 
conceive of each individual as in direct personal 
relations of responsibility with God ; he is there- 
fore not inerely the product of the past history of 
his race, and a factor in the evolution of its future, 
but a fresh beginning with a soul which is, in part, 
& new creation (creationism). J. H. BERNARD. 


HEREAFTER.—Where the witches (in Shaks. 
Macbeth, 1. iii. 50) ery 
* All hail, Macbeth, that shall be king hereafter,’ 


they clearly wean ‘at some time to come.’ This 


HEREAFTER 


is the present meaning of the word, and it is found 
a few times in AV, esp. Jn 13’, Rev 1% 4! 9%, 
where the Gr. is werd raidra, ‘after these things.’ 
But where (in the same play, I. iv. 38) Duncan 
says, 

* We will establish our estate upon 

Our eldest, Malcolm; whom we name hereafter 

The prince of Oumberland,’ 
he as clearly means ‘from this time forward,’ 
‘henceforth. ‘This is the most frequent mean- 
ing of the word in AV, and it demands attention 
because the mod. meaning of the word is apt to 
make one miss the sense of the passage. In Mk 
114*No man eat fruit of thee hereafter for ever’ 
(unxért, RV ‘henceforth’) there is no danger of 
mistake ; but in Mk 26 ‘ Hereafter shall ye see 
the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power, 
and coming in the clouds of heaven,’ it 1s not 
evident from the English version that the meaning 
is ‘from now,’ ‘henceforth’ (dr’ apr, RV ‘ Hence- 
forth’). But that is the meaning also in Jn 1” 
‘Hereafter ye shall see the heaven open, and the 
angels of God ascending and descending on the 
Son of man’ (where, however, edd. omit da’ dpre 
of TR, whence RV ‘Ye shall see,’ etc.); and in 
Lk 22" * Hercafter shall the Sun of man sit on the 
right hand of the power of God’ (d7é rod viv, RV 
‘henceforth’), and even in Jn 14” ‘ Hereafter I 
will not talk much with you’ (ov« én, edd. ovxért, 
RV ‘no more’). In 1 ‘Ti 1% ‘for a pattern to 
them which should hereafter believe on him to 
life everlasting’ (apds Uvrordmwow trdv pedrbvTwv 
morevev), and in the O'T passages (ls 41%, Ezk 
20”, Dn 2”: +), the meaning is more indefinite, ‘at 
any time after this’ (observe that the tnx? of Is 
41% is in 42% tr? ‘for the time to come’). In 
Gal 6" the Wyclifite version of 13888 is ‘ And her- 
aftir no man be hevy to me,’ while the version of 
1380 gives ‘Fro hennis forth no man be hevy to 
ne.’ 

Hereafter is one of a number of so-called 
prunoun-adverbs, of which ‘here’ is the first part, 
always with the meaning of ‘this.’ The others 
found in AV are— 

Hereby. In the Eny. language even of the 
beginning of the 17th cent. ‘hereby’ had some- 
times a local meaning, as in Shaks, As You Like 
It, tv. i. 9— 

‘Where is the bush 


That we must stand and play the murderer in? 
Hereby, upon the edge of yonder coppice.’ 


But in AV it is always instrumental, ‘by this 
means,’ as 1 Jn 2? And hereby do we know that 
we do know him, if we keep his commandments’ 
(év rovry, & Very common expression in this Epistle, 
and generally tr’ ‘hereby ’). 

Herein, lit. ‘in this’; in NT always instru- 
mental and always the tr™ of év rovry; in OT it 
occurs Gn 34" * Only herein will the men consent 
unto us for to dwell with us... if every male 
among us be circumcised ’ (adiz, RV ‘on this con- 
dition’); and 2Ch 16° ‘Herein thou hast done 
foolishly ’ (nvi~Sy). 

Hereof. Observe 1 Mac 16% ‘ Hereof when he 
heard, he was sore astonished’ (kat dxovcas, RV 
‘And when he heard’); Mt 97° ‘And the fame 
hereof went abroad into all that land’ (7 d4un airy, 
AVm and RVm ‘this fame’); He 58 ‘And by 
reason hereof he ought, as for the people, so also 
for himsclf, to offer for sins’ (TR da ravrny, edd. 
du’ avriv, RV * by reason thereof’). Cf. 'T. Fuller, 
Holy Warre, iii. 5, p. 117, ‘ But hereof hereafter.’ 

Heretofore:=hitherto, as tr® of otyy dom (Ex 
4° 67-8. 4 Jos 34, Ru 24), or obey Siony (1 S 47), lit. 
‘yesterday three days,’ a primitive method of 
referring to past time. See Timer. In N'I, 2 Co 
137 * I write to them which heretofore have sinned’ 
(rots wponpapryxbow). 
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Hereunto: Ec 2” ‘ For who else can eat, or who 
else can hasten hereunto, more than 1?’ (#in;, RV 
‘have enjoyment,’ RVm ‘hasten thereto’; LXX 
wlerac; Vulg. ‘deliciis affuet’ ; Gen. ‘colde haste to 
outward things’ (taking pin so), with marg. note to 
‘outward things,’ meaning to pleasures); 1 P 27) 
‘Tor even hercunto were ye called ’ (els roiro). 

Herewith, only Kzk 16”, Mal 3”, both as tr® of 
nadia ‘with this.” RV adds Ly 163 (same Heb., AV 
‘thus ’). J. HASTINGS. 


HERES (o70775).—1. A mountain named along 
with Aijalon and Shaalbim as one of the localities 
from which the Danites failed to expel the Amorites, 
Jeg 1, As the word heres=shemesh, ‘the sun,’ it 
is very probable * that the Iferes here referred to 
may be Beth-shemesh (1 K 4°, 2 Ch 2s!%) or Ir- 
shemesh (Jos 19"), on the boundary between 
Judah and Dan. This is the modern ‘Ain Shems 
to the 8. of Wady Zurar, opposite Zur'ah (Zoar). 
The LXX (A) has év 1 Spee roi Mupowdvos, which 
implies a reading, 019-7=‘ mountain of the myrtle 
grove.’ 

LirKraTURR.—Robinson, BRP ii. 224f.; Guérin, Judée, ii. 
18-22; Moore on Jg 195; Oaf. Heb. Lex. and Siegfried-Stade, 3. 
onlay 

2. In Jg 8? (RV) ‘the ascent of Heres’ (owa adyn) 
is mentioned as the spot from which Gideon returned 
after the defeat of Zebah and Zalmunna, Both the 
topoyraphy and the text of the narrative are doubt- 
ful. RV has the support of LXX A, dd dvaBacews 
“Apes. Breads amo éravwlev (ris waparatews] t “Apes. 
Aq. and Symm. read ang7 ‘the mountains,’ and 
this is adopted by Siegfried-Stade. AV _ takes 
heres as an appellative and tr. ‘before the sun was 
up’; Targ. Rashi ‘before the sun set.’ Both 
these last renderings are pronounced by Moore to 
be impossible (see his note). 

‘The same word heres appears in the proper name 
Timnath-heres (wh. see), Jg 2°; but by an inten- 
tional metathesis, to avoid anything that savoured 
of idolatry, Zimnath-heres= ‘portion of the sun,’ 
appears to have been changed into Timnath-serah, 
Jos 19° 248, 

For 0779 vy of Is 19!8 see IR-HA-HERES. 

J. A, SELBIE. 

HERESH (wv 47).—A Levite, 1 Ch 9, See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


HERESY (atpeots, haresis, secta; in LXX only 
for ‘free choice,’ cf. BovdAnow, Hesych.).—Altp. in 
the common sense of ‘heresy’ never occurs in NT. 
Here its dominant meaning is ‘sect’ or ‘party’ 
(7d alpetc@ar 7d tSiov Kal rovrw éefaxorovbet, Ath. 
Quast. 38 de Parabd.). In later classical usage it 
is the usual word for a philosophic school or sect, 
as selected by its adherents (sce Diog. Laert. i. 
19f., ete., e.g. atp. Aéyouen rhy Adyp Tut dxodovdod- 
gav); in Philo it often stands for mpoalpecis=re- 
ligio; and in NT its use is of a religious party (as 
in Jos.), with a more or less deprecatory suggestion, 
as of the self-willed or sectarian spirit. So always 
in Ac, whether of the Sad. (5'”), the Phar. (155 26° 
xara Thy axpiBeotdarny alp. ris nuerépas Opnoxelas Enea 
®,.), or the Christians, as seen from outside (245 
wpwrograrny tis Tov Naswpalwy alp.; 24)4 xara riyv 
Oddy fy Aéyouow alp.—an excellent instance; 28°, 
the Christian sect mavrayot dyri\éyerat). In the 
Pauline Epistles the like clearly prevails. In 
Gal 5% it occurs in a list of épya ris capxés, as a 
manifestation of the unchastened self-assertive or 
egoistic principle (cf. 1 Co 3%); its immediate 
neighbours bring ‘caballings’ (ép:e7ac) and divi- 
sions (diyooragia), while itself denotes partisan- 
ship (cf. Ro 16'7), This was a special vice of the 


* So Studer, Bertheau, Keil, Budde, and others. 
t The words in brackets are evidently an accidental repetition 
from the previous clause (see Moore's note). 


Greek temper; so that we are not surprised to 
find St. Paul saying in 1 Co 11” that alp. are 
pare of God’s providential discipline whereby ster- 
ing characters may be brought to light. This 
principle is given as the ground of his own attitude 
to the news that dissensions or ‘schisms’ (cxl- 
oguara) exist in the Christian body at Corinth. It 
is probable, then, that alp. are here practically 
synonymous with cx., the latter term being fixed 
by the context to practical negations of sympathy 
and fellowship, especially as between rich and 
poor (taking outward effect at the Feast of Love 
itself). Coteries were formed, and the corporate 
unity vanished (alp. évyrad0a ov raitas ddyer Tas 
Suyudrwy ddd ras trav ox., Chrys. Jom. ad loc. ; 
so Theodoret, Theophyl. etc., ap. Suicer. To a 
later mode of thought belongs Aug.’s definition, 
heeresis autem schisma inveteratum). So far we 
have no reason to connect alp. (or even cxlopara, 
pace 1 Co 1”, where alienation in sentiment, 
urising out of intellectual contentions (€pides) of 
secondary import, is in question, cf. 12%, Jn 7% 
96 10%) with serious doctrinal divergences in thie 
Church, but rather with breaches in the harmon 
of love. It means a factious division, or the spirit 
that underlies it. And this is probably the shade 
of meaning attaching to the adjective alpercxés, 
‘factions,’ or self-willed, in Tit 3!° (ef. Ro 16!), 
A twofold development, however, is found in the 
use in 2 P 2}, where alp. drwdelas are spoken of as 
being illicitly introduced. Here the ually ue 
gen. (= ‘leading to ruin,’ cf, Ph 3!) and the verb 
alike suggest the new sense of falsely chosen or 
erroneous tenets. Already the emphasis is moving 
from persons and their temper to mental products, 
--from the sphere of sympathetic love to that of 
objective truth. But one change more remains 
to be made ere the biblical use passes wholly into 
the patristic and ecclesiastical. Fur the nature 
of the erroneous doctrine is here directly immoral 
(cf. Jude *); and so aip. preserves part of the 
ethical connotation which 1s SE to its NT 
usage. The carliest case of its meaning pure 
theological error is also its earliest occurrence 
outside the NT, viz. Ign. ad Tall. 6, dddorplas be 
Bordyns (= Docetisin) dwéxecbe, Hris eorw alpeors, ef. 
ad Eph. 8. And in proportion as the conecption 
of ‘faith,’ and the standard for testing it, became 
intellectual, the original sense of atp., as a light and 
irresponsible exercise of native egoism in defiance 
of the claims of love, receded into the background 
(cf. Tert. De presc. her. 6, ‘Quarum opera sunt 
adulterze doctrine, hsereses dictw: Griueca voce ex 
interpretatione electionis, qua quis sive ad institu- 
endas sive ad suscipiendas eas utitur’). Finally, 
neither cx. nor alp. in the NT ever denotes a 
party that has withdrawn from the religious com- 
munion amid which it arose. In Judaism the co- 
existence of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes 
was not deprecated. In the more intimate unity 
of each Christian ecclesia ‘rents’ or ‘factions’ 
were felt to impair directly the vital functions 
of the local body in its xowwvla of love, and so 
assumed a moral significance. Separate Christian 
communions, aud the applicability to them of the 
terms cx. and alp., were problems of the future. 


Lirgrature.—Schleusner, Ler. NIJ'; Suicer, J'hes. Ecel., 
Comm. ad loc. ; Burton, Bamp. Lect. 1829, and esp. Campbell, 
The Four Gospels, vol. i. Diss. ix, § iv. 


J. V. BARTLET. 
HERETH (n 9).—A forest (.y:) which was one of 
the hiding-places of David, 1 S 225 The LXX, 
reading vy instead of 3, has év rédec Zapelx (B).. . 
*Apad (A). The reference muy be to the wooded 
mountain E. of Adullam, where the village of 
Khards now stands. See SWP vol. iit. sh, xxi. 
C. . CONDER. 
HERITAGE is used in AV (and retained in RV 


es 
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except in 1 P 6 ‘the charge allotted to you’ for 
AV ‘God’s heritage,’* Gr. of K\fpor) as a Synonym 
for ‘inheritance,’ which has now displaced it ex- 
cept in biblical language and Scots law. See 
HEIR, INHERITANCE. 


HERMAS (‘Epuas), one of those saluted by St. 
Paul in Ro 16% The name is common amongst 
slaves (although not quite so much as Hermes). 
It was in its origin an abbreviated form of various 
names such as Hernavoras, Hermodorus, Hermo- 

enes. He is commemorated in the Roman 

alendar on May 9. According to the Jfenologium 
Basilianwn, Nov. 4, he becuine Bishop of Philip- 
popolis in Thrace. 
he name Hlermas is also well known as that of 
the author, or at uny rate the professed author, of 
the Pastor or Shepherd, a well-known allegorical 
work, belonging to an early period of Christian 
literature, which for a time made some clains to 
be inserted in the NEW TESTAMENT CANON (which 
yee). This book need only be referred to here, 
because from time to time its author has been 
identified with the Hermes mentioned in Ro 16 
Origen, in his commentary on this passage, 
writes: ‘I think that this Hermas is the author 
of the book called the Pastor, which appears to 
me a very useful writing (scriptum is not techni- 
cal), and, I think, divinely coho Origen’s 
statement is a pure conjecture, based apparently 
only on the identity of name. Lis opinion was 
followed by others, but was never widespread, 
as the book became less and less popular ; in 
later times it has been held by Cotelier, Cave, 
Pearson, and others. ‘There is little to be said 
for it. The name was about as common as John 
is with us, and gives no clue at all; the date 
of the book may be doubtful, but its tone is 
certainly not that of the Ist cent.; the author 
never claims in any way to be a contemporary 
of the apostles, and very definite historical evidence 
places him a little before the middle of the 2nd 
cent. ‘This is not the place to pursue the sub- 
ject further, but for the benefit of those un- 
acquainted with the book it may be stated that it 
consists of a series of Visions, Parables or Simili- 
tudes, and Mandates or Commands, conveying for 
the most part inoral teaching, and has been called 
—not perhaps very happily—the Pilgrim’s Progress 
of the Early Church. A further account may be 
found in Dict. Chr. Biog., and a text and transla- 
tion in Lightfoot’s Apostolic Fathers. 
A. C, HEADLAM. 

HERMES (‘Epufs).—The name of a Christian, 
uoted with some others in Ko 16% It is one of 
the commonest of all slave names. The Greek 
Menaea and Menologium make him Bishop of 
Salona in Dalmatia, and one of the Seventy dis- 
ciples. He was commemorated April 8. 

A, C. HEADLAM. 

HERMOGENES (‘Eppoyév7s) is mentioned by St. 
Paul (2 Ti 1) as having, along with Phygelus and 
others in Asia, and in contrast to Onesiphorus, 
been ashamed of his chain. It is impossible now 
to say what form the denial took, or what led to 
it. Most likely it was caused by fear lest friend- 
ship with the imprisoned apostle might involve 
him in the same fate. Early traditions, of no 
historical value, however, associated him with 
magicians. Nothing is known of H. except what 
is stated by St. Paul, that he was of those in Asia 
who turned away. It is not easy to decide what 
is meant by those ‘in Asia.’ It hus been variously 
held to mean, all Asiaties then in Rome, the 
Ephesians who had accompanied St. Paul to Rome, 

*In Job 312, on the other hand, ‘heritage’ of RV takes the 
a of ‘inheritance’ in AV; the Heb. is the usual word 
nq. 
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public opinion in Asia Minor, and the Asiatic 
sentiment in Rome. See PHYGELUS. 
W. Muir. 

HERMON (j\o7n, ‘sucred [mountain]’; cf. Sab. 
oino ‘temple,’ Arab. karam, ‘sacred enclosure,’ 
and hormah, ‘ asylum’).—The great outlier of Anti- 
lebanon, at the springs of Jordan. See DPALES- 
TINE. It was called Sirion by the Zidonians, and 
Senir by the Amorites (Dt 3°), The first of these 
nanies 18 used poetically in Ps 29%. Senzr occurs 
also in Kzk 27°, Ca 4°, 1 Ch 5%. Perhaps it may 
be inferred from the latter two passages (where it 
is used along with Hermon) that Senir originally 
denoted a particular part of the mountain-range 
(so Driver, Buhl, etc.). The name appears in 
the cuneiform texts as Sanirw (Schrader, AAT? 
159 [COT 146]}), and the Anti-lebanon N. of 
Damascus between Baalbek and Emesa is. still 
called Santr by the Arabs. Sayce (J2/" vi. 41, 
JICM 341) traces a knowledve of the name Senir 
also to the Egyptians. In Dt 4 another name, 
Ston (Ry), is given to Hermon. Itis held by some 
that Siow is here a textual error for Sirion (} 7, 
the reading of Syr.), but this is doubtful (see 
Driver, ad loc.). ‘Mount Hermon’ (j\o09 79) is 
used in Dt 38, Jos 1127 125 1352?) 1 Ch 5%, * Her- 
mon’ alone in Jos 113, Ps 89!2 1333, Ca 48. The 
circumstance that the mountain has three peaks 
accounts for the plur. form oyo1 ‘the Hermons’ 
(RV ; not ‘the Hermonites,’ AV) in Ps 42°, 

Hermon was held by Hivites (Jos 115); it was 
the northern limit of conquest (12-5 13527), Its 
sacred character appears from Ps 89 (where it is 
coupled with 'Tabor), and from the name Mount 
Baal-hermon (Jg 3°), ‘the mountain of the Baal 
of Hermon.’ Cf. 1 Ch 5%, The dew of Hermon 
is noted as falling on Zion (Ps 133%), and its wild 
character is noticed in Ca 4%, ‘The fir trees of 
Senir are mentioned in Ezk 275. 

Mount Hermon is the most conspicuous feature 
in the scenery of Palestine, rising 9200 ft. above 
the Mediterrancan in a dome-like summit, usually 
covered with snow till late in summer. ‘There 
are three low peaks on the top, with a con- 
necting platean. Lower down, the sides are 
covered with vineyards round the Druze villages. 
On the sandstones to the west there are still 
pines and firs, but the upper part is quite barren, 
and covered with snow-worn gravel between 
the chifs. This mountain is the only place 
where the Syrian bear is known to exist. ‘The 
view from the top is magnificent, including the 
Lebanon and the plain round Damascus. ‘Towards 
the west ‘Tyre and Carnel are seen, on the south 
the mountains of Upper Galilee and the plains of 
Lower Galilee. The Hflch lake and the Sea of 
Galilee lie beneath as on a map. This view is, 
however, obscured in summer by the sudden formua- 
tion of clouds on the summit. 

Hermon was perhaps the ‘high mountain’ of 
Mt 17', Mk 9? (‘the mountain’ of Lk 9%) near 
Cesarea Philippi, which was the scene of the 
Transfiguration and of the cloud which covered 
the disciples. In the Roman period it was a sacred 
centre, and small temples were built on the slopes 
on every side, while the highest point was sncired 
with a masonry wall, and seems to have supported 
an altar, Close by is a rovk-cut chamber on the 
plateau. In the 4th cent. A.D. (sce Onomast. s. 
‘Aermon’) there was still a temple at which the 
people of Paneas and Lebanon worshipped, on the 
summit of Ilermon. In the 10th cent. it became 
the centre of the Druze religion, and to it Sheikh 
ed-Derfzi, the founder of the latter creed, retired 
from Egypt. At Hasbeya, on its western slopes, 
the sacred books of the sect were found by the 
French in 1860. Hermon is called Jebel esh- 
SAetkh, or ‘mountain of the chief,’ for this reason, 
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being the residence of the religious Sheikh of the 
Druzes. ‘The translation sometimes suggested, 
‘chief of mountains,’ is grammatically impossible. 
Hermon was visited by the present writer in 1873 
(when the height and geographical position were 
determined) and in 1882. 

LITERATURE. ——SWP (Jerusalem volume, Appendix, and Volume 
of Special Papers); Robinson, BAP iii, 857; Baedeker-Socin, 
Palt 301; Conder, Zent- Work, ch. vill.; Buhl, GAP 110; 
Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 10, 89; Delitzach, Paradies, 104; 
Wetzstein, ZAW v. (1884) 115; W. R. Smith, S193, 146; 
Merrill, Hast of Jordan, 431; Halévy, REV xx. 206; ZDPY iv. 
87, vi. 6; ZDMG xix. 170, 252; Driver on Dc 89 and 443; 
Moore on Jg 33. C. R. CONVER. 


HERMONITES (Ps 42°, AV).—See HERMON. 
HEROD (DyNASTY OF).— 
i. 


Index to Names of Family. 
ii. Genealogical Table. 
fii, Chronologicul Table. 
iv. Origin of Dynasty. 
v. H[erod the Great. 
vi, Successors of Herod. 
(1) Archelaua. 
(2) Herod Antipas, 
(3) Plulip. 
(4) Herod, called Philip. 
(5) Agrippa t. 
(4) Agrippa i. 
vil. Women of the Funily. 
(1) Herodias. 
(2) Salome, 
(4) Bernice. 
(4) Drusilla. 
viii, Character of Dynasty. 
Literature, 


i. INDEX oF Hernop FAMILY. —In this index 
every member of the family mentioned in Josephus 
is recorded, The numbers refer to the genealogical 
table. ‘The names that occur in NT are printed in 
clarendon capitals, 


AGRIPPA I. (49), son of Aristobulus, grandson of Herod, king 
of Judwa; m. Cypros, dtr, of Phasach Ant, XVML v. 4, XIX. 
ix.1; BJ au xi. 6; Ac iy. 

AGRIPPA II. (66), son of Agrippa 1 
1; Bin xi. 6; Ac 25, 26. 

Agrippa (64), son of Aristobulus and Salome. Ant. xVUL v. 4. 

Agrippa (73), 80n of Felix and Drusilla, Ant, xx. vii. 2. 

Agrippinos (78), dtr. of Mariamne, dtr. of Agrippa 1. and 

emetrius, Ant. xx, vil. 3. 

Alexander (23), son of Herod by Marfamne 1.3; m. Glaphyra, 
dtr. of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia; put to death by his 
fatherinu.c. 7. Ant, xvitt.v. 4, Xvi i. 2, xvi. xi. 6, 

Alexander (42), son of Phasael and Salampsio. Ant, xvii v. 4. 

Alexander (51), gon of Alexander, grandson of Herod. Ant. 
XViItv. 4. 

Alexander (80), son of Tigranes (61). Ant. xvi v. 4, 

Alexandra (43), dtr. of Phasael aud Salampsio. Ant. xvii v. 4. 

Alexas (19), drd husband of Salome, Llerod’s sister, Ant, xviii. 1. 

Alexis Nelcias (54), gon of Alexas (19); it is not stated whether 
by Salome or not. Ant. xvul.v. 4. 

Antipas or Antipater (1), governor of Idumma, grandfather of 
Herod. Ant. xiv. i. 8. 

ANTIPAS (27), son of Herod and Malthace ; tetrarch of Galilee, 
m, (1) dtr. of Aretas, (2) Werodias, BU 3. xxviii. 43 Ant. xvi1 i 
8, xvi. v. 45 Mt 141-6, Mi 64 18381 2y7-15) Likgl. 39 g7. 9, 

Antipater (2), ninister of Hyrcanus, father of Herod. Ant. 
xiv. i. 8, xv. vii. 3. 

Antipater (21), eldest son of Tferod by Doris; m. a daughter of 
Antigonus, the last of the Ifasmonmans ; put to death by his 
father n.c. 4. BJ 1. xxviii 43 Ant. xiv. xif, 1, xvi. v. 2. 

Antipater (36), son of Salome, Iferod’s sister ; m. Cypros, dtr. of 
Herod and Mariamne. Ifis father’s name is not mentioned. 
Ant, xvu. ix. 5, xviit. v. 4. 

Antipater (40), son of Phasael and Salampsio. There seems to 
be some confusion between this Antipater and the son of 
Saloine Se Ant, xVill. Vv. 4. 

ARCHELAUS (23), son of Herod by Malthace, ethnarch of Judea; 
m. (1) Mariamne, (2) Glaphyra, his brother Alexander’s widow. 
Ant. xvir. i. 33 Mt 272, 

Archelaus (76), son of Chelcias, 1st husband of Mariamne, dtr. of 
Agrippa. Ant. xix. ix. 1. 

Aristobulus (22), son of Herod by Mariamne I. ; m. Bernice, dtr. 
of Salome and Costobar; put to death by Herod s.c. 7. Ant. 
Xvi. i. 2, xvir. i. 2, xvii. v. 4. 

ARISTOBULUS (47), son of Aristobulus (22), grandson of 
Herod ; m. Jotape, dtr. of Sampsigeramus, k ng of Emesa. 
Ant. xviut. v. 4. See under AristonuLus for the supposed 
ref, to him Ro 1610, 

Aristobulus (57), son of Werod of Chalcis, great-grandson of 
Herod, king of Armenia Minor; m. Salome, dtr. of Herodias. 
Ant, Xvil1. v. 4. 

Aristobulus (65), son of Aristobulus (57) and Salome. Ant. 
XVI. v. 4. 


Ant, XVI. v. 4, XIX. ix. 
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Azizus (71), king of Emesa, husband of Drusilla. Ant. xx. vii. 1. 

Bernice (37), dtr. of Salome and Costobar ; m. Aristobulus, son 
of Mariamne J., mother of Agrippal. Anf. xvii v. 4. 

BERNICE (68), dtr. of Ayrippai.; im. (1) Herod of Chalcis, (2) 
Polemon of Cilicia; favourite of Titus. Ant. xvin. v. 4, x1x. 
ix. 1; BJ u. xh 6; Ant. xx. vii. 35 Ac 2513. 2 2G30, 

Bernice (79), dtr. of Mariamne (69) and Archelaus (76). Ant. xx. 
vii. 1. 

Bernicianus (58),son of Herod of Chalcis and Bernice. Ant. xx.v.2. 


Cleopatra (14), a woman of Jerusalem, wife of Herod, mother of 
Philip the tetrarch. BJ. xxviii. 45 Ant. xvi. i. 3, 

Costohbar (18), governor of Idnmwa, 2nd husband of Salome, 
Herod's sister, whom she divorced. Ant. xv. vii. 9. 

Cypros (3), an Arabian of noble family, wife of Antipater, mother 
of Herod. Ant. xiv. vii. 3. 

Cypros (25), dtr. of Herod by Mariamnet. ; m. Antipater (36), 
son of Salome. Ané. xvilt. v. 4. 

Cypros (45), dtr. of Phasnel, wife of Agrippa 1., mother of 


grippain Ant, xvi ov. 4. 
Cypros (5, dtr. of Cypros (25) and Antipater (36), granddaughter 
of Herod; m. Alexay Seleias. Ant. xvi. vy. 4. 


Cy pros (62), dtr. of Cypros (53) and Alexas. Ant. xvii. v. 4. 

Demetrius(77), Alabarch of Alexandria, 2nd husband of Mariamne, 
dtr. of Agrippa. Ant. xx. vil. 3. 

Doris (10), lst wife of Herod, a woman of the people, mother of 
Autipater, BJ 1. xxvii. 43 Ant. xiv. xii. 1. 

DRUSILLA (70), dtr. of Agrippa 1.; m.(1) Azizus, king of Emesa, 
(2) Felix, the Roman procurator. Ant, xvii. v. 4, X1x. ix. 1, 
xx, Vil. 1,2; BU i xi. 63; Ac 24%, 

Drusus (67), second gon of Agrippa 1. and Cypros, died In youth, 
Ant. XVIU. Vv. 4. 


Elpis (17), 8th wife of Herod. BJ 1. xxviii. 4; Ant. xvi 1. 3. 
Ant. Xx. 


FELIX (72), Roman procurator, husband of Drusilla. 
vii. 1-2; Ac 23, 25. 


Glaphyra (38), dtr. of Archelaus of Cappadocia; m. (1) Alex- 
ander, son of Mariamne tL, by whom she had children ; (2) 
priaee king of Mauritania; (3) Archelaus. Ant. xvi. i. 2, xvi. 
xhi.d, 4. 


HEROD (6), called Tre Great, son of Antipater; 8 wives of 
his are enurnerated, and he had 2 others; he had § sons 
and 6 daughters. He died uc. 4. Ant. xiv. vii. 3, xVIL 1. 35 
BJ 1. viii. 9, L xxviii. 45 Mt 2122, Lk 15, 

HEROD (26), perhaps called PHILIP, son of Herod and Mari- 
amne i.; m. Herodias; father of Salome. BU 1. xxvill. 5; 
Ant, Xv. ix. 3 Xvi. i. 2, Xvill. ve 45 Mt 143, Mk 617, Lik 319, 

HEROD ANTIPAS. Seo Antipas (27). 

Verod (30), son of Herod and Cleopatra (14). Amt. xvu. {. 3. 

Herod (41), son of Phasael and Saluinpsio. Ant. xvii. v. 4. 

Herod (46), son of Aristobulus, grandson of Herod, king of 
Chalcis ; m. (1) Mariamne, dtr. of Olympias ; (2) Bernice, Ant. 
XVIIL v. 4, xx. v.23 BU iu. xi. 6 

Herod (63), son of Aristovulus (67) and Salome. Ant. xvi. 
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v. 4. 

HERODIAS (50), dtr. of Aristobulus, granddaughter of Herod ; 
m. (1) her uncle Herod, called nes (2) Herod Antipas. 
Ant, xvul. v.45 Mt 143, Mk 617, Lk 312, 

Hyrcanus (59), son of Herod of Chalcisand Bernice. Ant. xx. v. 2. 


Joseph (4), uncle of Herod, and also, by marriage with Salome, 
brother-in-law. Appointed ruler during his visit to Antony, 
and put to death Bo. 34. Ant. xv. iii. 5-9. 

Joseph (7), brother of Herod, slain in battle by Antigonus. 
Ant, xiv. vii. 3, xv. 10. 

Joseph (35), nephew of Herod, son of Joseph (7); m. Oly mpias, 
dtr. of Herod and Malthace, Art. xvii. 3, xvi v. 4. 

Jotape (ie), dtr. of Sampsigeramus, king of Emesa, wife of 
Aristobulus, Herod’s grandson. Ant. XVIi. Vv. 4. 

Jotape (60), dtr. of Aristobulug and Jotape. BJ. 11. xi. 6; Ant. 
XVUI. Vv. 4, 

Jotape (74), dtr. of Aristobulus, king of Commagene ; m. Alex- 
ander (71), son of Tiyranes, Ani, xvii. v. 4, 


Malthace (13), 8 Samaritan woman, wife of Herod, mother of 
Archelaus, BJ 1. xxviii. 43 Ant. xvii. 3. 
Mariammne 1. (11), granddaughter of Hyrcanus, wife of Herod ; 
put to death by him Bo. 29. Ant. xvii. v.43; BU 1. xii. 3. 
Mariamne nu. (12), dtr. of Simon the high priest, mother of Herod 
called perhaps Philip. BJ 1. xxviii. 4; Ant. xv. ix. 8. 

Mariainne (39), lst wite of Archelaus; divorced by him, Ant. 
xvit. xdil. 4. 

Mariamne (56), dtr. of Joseph and Olympias; m. Herod, king of 
Ghalcis. Ant, xvin.v. 4. 

Mariamne (69), dtr. of Agrippa 1. and Cypros; m. (1) Archelaus, 
(2) Demetrius. Ant. xvin. v. 4. 


Ones (29), dtr. of Herod and Malthace ; m. Joseph, Herod’s 
nephew. Ant. xvi. i. 3. 


Pallas (15), Gth wife of Herod. BJ 1. xviii. 4; Ant. xvi. i. 3. 
Phaedra (16), 7th wife of Herod, BJ. xxviii. 4; Ant. xvii. 8. 
Phasael (5), eldest brother of Herod. Ant, xiv. vii. 3, x1t. 


10. ; 
Phagael (20), son of Phasael (5), nephew of Herod ; m. Salampsio, 
dtr. of Herod and Mariamne. Ant, xvii. v. 4. 
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Phasael (32), son of Herod and Pallas. Ant. xvi. i. 8. 

Pheroras (8), brother of Herod. Ant. xvi. 1. 8. 

PHILIP. See HERon (26). 

PHILIP (31), son of Herod by Cleopatra ; tetrarch of Trachoni- 
tis, etc.; m Salome, dtr. of Herodias. Ant. xvi. i, 3, xvii. 
v. 4; Lk 8), 

Polemon (75), king of Cilicia, 2nd husband of Bernice. <Ané. xx. 
vii. 8. 


Roxana (33), dtr. of Herod by Phaedra. Ant. xvi. i. 3. 


Salampsio (24), dtr. of Herod by Mariamne 1; m. Phasael, 
Herod’n nephew. Ant. xvi. v. 4. : 

Salome (9), sister of Herod. Ant. xiv. vii. 8; BJ'1. viii. 9. 

Salome 34, dtr. of Herod by Elpis. Ant. xvut. i. 8. 

BALOME (55), dtr. of Herodias by her first husband Herod 
(Philip); m. (1) Philip the tetrarch, (2) Aristobulus, son of 
Herod. of Chalcis, Art. xvi. v. 45 Mt 146, Mk 622, 


Tigranes (52), son of Alexander and Glaphyra, grandson of 
Herod; sent as king to Armenia. Ant. xvi. v. 43; Tac. 
Ann. vi. 10. 

Tigranes (61), son of Alexander (51), great-grandson of Herod ; 
sent as king to Armenia. Ant. xvi v.4; Tac. Ann. xiv. 
26, xv. 1. 

Timius (44) of Cypros; m. Alexandra (43), dtr. of Phasael, and 
had no children, Ant, xvui. v. 4. 


ili. CHRONOLOGY OF THE HEROD DYNASTY.— 


B.0. 
69. Death of Alexandra. Accession of Aristobulus uu. ANmnI- 
PATER, father of Herod, first becomes of pore 
63. Capture of Jerusalem by Pompey. Aristobulus deposed. 
Hyrcanus 11, high priest, without the title of king. 
64. Orassus robs the temple. 
47, Ososar arranyes Syria. 
Hyrcanus receives the title of ethnarch. 
Hrop governor of Galilee. 
PHASARL governor of Jerusalem. 

44-42, Cassius in Syria. 

43. Death of ANTIPATER. 

41. Antony in Syria. Hrrop and Paasagy named tetrarchs. 

40. Parthianinvasion. Death of PHasagL. Mutilation of Hyr- 
canus. Flightof Hrrop. Antigonus assumes the title of 
king and high priest. 

Herop given the title of king of Judwa by Antony and 
Octavius. 

Marriaye of Hrrop and Mariamne. 

Capture of Jerusalem. Death of Antigonus. 

85. Death of Aristobulus ti. 

84. Death of Joseph, Salome’s husband. 

Visit of Cleopatra. 

81. Battle of Actium. Herod joins the party of Augustus. 
Death of Hyrcanus nm. Augustus in Syria. Extension of 
Herod’s power. 
29. Death of Mariamne. 
Death of Alexandra. 

25. Death of Costobar. 

Institution of games. 
theatre in Jerusalem. 

The building of the teniple begun. 

15. Visit of Agrippa to Jerusalem. 

14. Beginning of dissensions at court concerning Alexander and 

Aristobulus. 
12. Visit of Herod to Rome with his two sons. 
7. Death of Alexander and Aristobulus. 
6. Antipater goes to Rome. Herod's first will. 
6. Imprisonment of Antipater. Herod's second will. 
4. Outbreak under the Rabbis Judas and Matthias. 
Antipater executed. 
Herod's third will. 
DsatH OF HKROD THR GREAT. 
ARCHELAUS becomes ethnarch of Judma, 
ANTIPAS tetrarch of Galilee, and 
Paruir of Trachonitis. 


Also of the sons of Babas. 
Building of a theatre and amphi- 


6. ARCHELAUS deposed. Judwa under Roman procurators. 

84. Death of Pinup. 

87. AGRIPPA becomes tetrarch of Trachonitis. 

89. Banishment of ANTIPAS. 

AGRIPPA receives his tetrarchy. 

41. Acrirra becomes king of Judwa. 

44. Dato or Acrippa 1. Judwa again under Roman pro- 
curators. 

60. AGRIPPA II. becomes tetrarch of Chalcis, 

53. He receives in addition the tetrarchies of Philip and 
Lysander (Abila), and, a little later, part of Galilee. 

70. Destruction of Jerusalem. 

100. Death of AGRIPPA II. 


iv. ORIGIN OF THE DYNASTY OF THE HERODS. 
—The dynasty of the Herods rose into prominence 
during the confusion which resulted from the decay 
of the Hasmonean dynasty, the transference of 
Syria and Palestine to the aly of the Romans, 
and the civil wars which marked the decay of 
the Republic. Their ancestor was Antipater or 
Antipas, a man of wealth and capacity whom 


Alexander Jannieus had made governor of Idumea. 
So much is clear, but of the origin of the fainil 

there are very Son tendlictory sa ccounts. Nicolaus 
of Damascus said, according to Josephus (Ant. 
XIV. i. 3), that he was of the stock of the Jews who 
first came back from Babylon. This appears to have 
been a fiction invented for the benefit of Herod. 
Josephus evidently looked upon him as an Idu- 
mean ; as such he was considered half a Jew. But 


PRiarisaic and perhaps Christian hatred was not 


satisfied with this. He is stated by Justin to 
have been a native of Ashkelon (Dial. c. 52), and 
therefore of the hated Philistine race ; while Julius 
Africanus (ap. Eus. HE I. vii. 11) improves the 
story by telling us that some Idumwan robbers 
had attacked Ashkelon and carried away the father 
of Antipater, who was the son of one of the temple 
slaves; the priest of the temple was not able to 
ransom him, and so he was brought up as an 
Idumean ; this story Africanus had trom the kins- 
men of the Saviour. Whatever was the origin of 
the family, its ability is undoubted. Antipater’s 
son, who bore the same name as himself, first 
appears in history on the death of Alexandra, 
the Maccabwan queen, in 69. Her eldest son, 
Hyrcanus I., a man of a peaceful and quiet dis- 
position, allowed himself to be set aside by his 
younger brother, Aristobulus 1I., a man of very 
different character. Antipater, who had been 
building up for himself a strong position in Idu- 
mea, by allying himself with the Arabs at Petra 
and the Philistine cities, saw his opportunity ; 
under Aristobulus he would be nobody, under 
Hyrcanus he would rule the country. He attached 
himself to Hyrcanus, persuaded him not to submit 
to his younger brother, and, so far as we know, 
remained absolutely faithful to him the whole 
of his life, quite content to have the reality 
of power, and too wise or too loyal to endanger 
his position by arousing dynastic hatred. At 
first he attempted to restore Hyrcanus with the 
assistance of Aretas, king of the Nabatxan Arabs, 
—(his wife Cypros belonged to one of the noblest 
families of that country),—but before the war was 
concluded a new power eu ee on the scene. In 
66 Pompey had defeated Mithridates, and was now 
pursuin ae first march through Asia. On his 
approach all the rival parties of every state and 
country attempted to gain him to their side. Aris- 
tobulus, Antipater on behalf of Hyrcanus, and the 
Pharisaic party who wished to restore the theo- 
cracy, rivalled one another in bribes, complaints, 
and promises. Pompey was, as always, deliberate, 
and it soon became apparent that Aristobulus was 
too proud to submit, too faithless to be an ally, 
and too powerless to restrain the people from 
rebellion. When the Romans approached Jeru- 
salem, the party of Hyreanus delivered the city 
over without a blow; the war party with Aris- 
ulus retired to the temple fortress. <A sieve 
followed, in which the detenders exhibited ie 
fanatical courage which the Jews always have 
shown when their cause is hopeless, and observed 
the law so strictly that they refused to destroy 
their enemies’ works on the Sabbath day. The 
city was taken by assault in the autumn of 63, 
about the fast of the Atonement, and the priests 
continued to offer the sacrifices in the midst of the 
battle and were cut down at the altar. Pompe 
violated the Holy of Holies, but did not plunder re 
Wealth of tlie temple. Aristobulus and his family 
were carried captive, and the priest-king of the 
Jews had to adorn a Roman triumph. The king- 
dom was reduced in size, the Greek towns were 
freed, but the hierarchy was untouched. Hyrcanus 
was made high priest without the title of king, 
and Antipater became the most important person 
in the country. This was the first instance in 
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which Antipater showed the marvellous power bis 
family possessed of securing the support of every 
successive Roman of distinction, Historians 
generally ascribe it to their capacity for bribing, 
and this they undoubtedly possessed. Moreover, 
they had the wisdom to know that bribes must be 
large. But that was not enough. ‘They were dis- 
tinguished by being always faithful to the Romans, 
¢ alwayscompetent, and al waysagrecable. Toattach 
(Tiemselves (o each successive Roman who became 
powerful, to spare nothing in his support, and to 
r add to the services they had rendered an agreeable 
) private friendship, was the secret of their success, 
The next twenty years gave many proofs of this. 
Antipater helped Scaurus in an expedition against 
Aretas, und persuaded Aretas to subinit. He made 
the acquaintance and even the friendship of Mark 
Antony. He assisted Gabinius in a war with 
Archelaus with corn and weapons and money, and 
Gabinius settled the aflairs of Jerusalem as Anti- 
pater wished (Ant, XIv. vi. 4), When Ciesar was 
in Myeypt after the battle of Pharsalia, Antipater 
saved him when he was in great danger, Covsnr, in 
return for this and many other services, confirmed 
Hyrcanusin the high priesthood, andinade Antipater 
a Roman citizen. Afterwards he made Hyreanus 
ethnarch, Antipater procurator, and allowed the 
walls of Jerusnicm to be rebuilt, while he conferred 
piyeees on the Jewish race everywhere. When 
ussius, after the death of Ceasar, came to Syria 
to collect money and show how hateful the cause of 
the Republic could be, Antipater and his sons had 
the wisdom to provide him with all he required, 
thus saving their cities from slavery. Antipater 
was murdered in the year B.c. 43 by a certain 
Malichos. ‘He was distinguished,’ says Josephus, 
‘for piety and justice and love of his country.’ 
His aldeat son Phasael had been made governor 
of Jerusalem, his second son Herod povernor 
of Galilee. ‘The latter had already shown the 
energy and the brilliant military capacity for 
which he way afterwards distinguished. When 
Antony cane to Syria after the battle of Philippi, 
Herod exhibited all the address of his father 
by securing his friendship; he and his brother 
were made tetrarchs, and many members of the 
Pharisaic party, who persisted in bringing accusa- 
tions against them, were put to death. 
During all these twenty years of Antipater’s rule, 
the younger branch of the Hasmonwan family, 
Aristobulus and lis sons, had persisted in disturb- 
ing the country. They had clearly a considerable 
body of supporters, and it seems almost as if the 
Romans had allowed them to exist in order to 
peeyeee the country from becoming two strong. 
nthe year 40a Parthian invasion gave Antigonus, 
the last survivor of the family, his opportunity. 
He succeeded in getting possession of the persons 
of Hyreanus and Phasael; the former he mutilated, 
the latter put himself to death; Herod only just 
escaped with his female relations to the fortress of 
Masada, and Antigonus had a troubled reign of 
three years. But Herod was not'to be daunted ; he 
fled to Rome, explained how Antigonus had allied 
himself with the Parthians, and much to his own 
surprise—for he had only hoped that the younger 
Aristobulus, his own brother-in-law, might become 
ruler—-was made king of Judwa by Antony, 
Octavius, and the senate. It took him, however, 
three years to win the kingdom that had been 
given him, and Tt wasonly in the autumn of 3 
that he suceeeded in taking Jerusalem, and 
brought the Hasmonwan dynasty to “an G@id. 
y. REIGN oF IlErop Tit GREAT, BC. 37-4.— 
‘C’était, en somme, une fort belle béte, un lion & 
quion ne ticnt compte que de sa large encolure, 
et do son épaisse crini¢re, sans lui demander le 
sens moral.’ So writes Renan; yet the character 


of Herod is not so easy to sum up, for to be a 
successful tyrant a certain minimum of morality is 
required, and that Herod, at any rate until the 
ea of his life, possessed. Nor can we be certain of 
our information. His reign was a deliberate viola- 
tion_of all the religious instincts of the people, and 
the friends of the Hasmonwans and tlie Pharisees 
were equally interested in putting the worst con- 
struction on his acts. Josephus himself prided 
himself on his priestly family and connexions, yet 
he is not altogether unfair ; much of his information 
came from Nicolaus of Damascus, who had written 
an apologetic account of his royal patron, and he 
suggests that many of the crimes of Herod were 
the necessity of his position. Physically, Herod 
was magnificent in his beauty and strength, and 
these qualitios were not more conspicuous than his 
skill in war. He was clever, able, but unscrupulous 
and ambitious. Ile was munificent to his friends, 
capable of being magnanimous even to his enemies, 
e.g. to Sheniaia, but absolutely Ensen pal ous when 
necessity seemed to demand it. How far he 
attempted to gain the kingdom we cannot say: 
when he received it he accepted the position 
without hesitation, and ullowed nothing to check 
his ambition. Yet he was a good ruler up to 4 
certain point, and knew well how to manace the 
Jews. @ suppressed insurrection with absolute 
severity, yet he never indulged in religious perse- 
cution. tie was munificent to the people: when 
famine came, he stripped his palace of gold and 
silver to buy corn. Whiatever his feclings towards 
the Jews, he was always a good friend to them, 
and used his influence with Augustus to obtain 
privileges for them in various parts of the world. 
Although he was probably absolutely irreligions, he 
respected the Jewish religion so far as to demand 
that Sylliius, the Arabian, who wished to marry 
Herod’s sister, Salome, should adopt the Jewish 
customs (Ant. XVI. vii. 6), refrain from = any 
images or statues in the buildings he put up 
within Jewish territory, and put no efligy on his 
coins. He had the strong lusts and passions of an 
Oriental; the position of a tyrant and usurper 
surrounded him with plots, suspicions, and in- 
trigues, As he grew older his cruelty and sus- 
piciousness increased, and the misery of his old age 
seemed to be a judgment on the crimes of his 
life. ‘There has been some discussion whether 
he deserved the title of Great. The fact that 
his life and works left no permanent results, that 
his house was built on the sand, may make 
us hesitate to give it him. But, taken in his 
person and in his career, he was one of the most 
conspicuous and interesting figures of his time. 
If he was not great, he had almost all the qualities 
which might have made him so. 

The reign of Herod is divided by most historians 
into three periods. The first from 37-25, the period 
during which he consolidated his power. The second 
from 25-13, the period of his greatest prosperity. 
The third from 13 to his death B.c. 4, the period of 
family feuds, 

(1) Consolidation of Herod's power, 37-25.—When 
Herod and the Romans captured the city, he did 
his best to restrain the butchery of the people and 
the plunder of the temple, and his vengeance on 
his enemies was Saale not greater than the 
necessities of the position demanded. He obtained 
from Antony the death of Antigonus, put to 
death forty-five of the principal men of his party, 
and replenished his coffers trom their property ; 
but Pollio and Sameas (Abtalion and aeainy 
the two leading Pharisees, he treated with great 
respect, and seems to have sueceeded in making 
all but the most extreme section of the party 
pene in his rule, as a judgment of God whic 
had to be borne. 
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Shortly before the siege of Jerusalem, Herod had 
married Mariamne, granddaughter of Hyrcanus, 
to whom he was violently attached. Ile had 
hoped by this alliance with the old dynasty to 
strenythen his position, but he only succeeded in 
introducing dissension into his own family. 
Mariamne and her mother, Alexandra, who seems 
to have been a violent and unscrupulous woman, 
treated Herod’s sister, Salome, and his mother, 
Cypros, with the most absolute contempt as low- 
born foreigners. Salome retaliated by raising 
Herod’s jealousy, and accusing Alexandra and her 
family of disloyalty and conspiracy. As far as 
Alexandra is concerned the accusations were un- 
doubtedly true, in other cases they were more doubt- 
ful. At any rate, first Aristobulus, the younger 
brother of Mariamne, who had been made high 
priest, and whose only crime was that he was too 
popular, was put to death; then the sata Hyrcanus, 
who had returned from Babylon at Herod’s invita- 
tion, and had always been absolutely subservient to 
his Idumzan subjects ; then Mariamne, his wife, of 
whom he was passionately fond, and whose death 
caused lim infinite misery ; last of all, Alexandra 
herself, the canse of all the misery, who during 
Iferod’s illness began secretly to rebel against him, 
and during all this time had been engaged in con- 
stant intrigues. The last victims to Herod’s sus- 

icions and severity were Costobar, governor of 
dumica, for a time Salome’s husband, and some 
other mysterious persons, the sons of Babas, who 
seem to have been adherents of the Hasmonman 
arty. Ry the year 25 every possible rival had 
Asen removed; Salome’s spite had been gratified ; 
and Herod’s position had been secured by the 
sacrifice of his passion or affection. 

During the same time he was employed in 
consoulidating his position with the Romans. He 
retained the friendship of Antony in spite of the 
opposition of Cleopatra, who wished to be queen 
apasnniae let: Like Augustus, he had the wisdom 
to resist the temptation of lier charms, and he also 
refrained from putting her to death. He fitted 
up a force in order to assist Antony at Actium, 
but had the good fortune to be employed at the 
time in an expedition against the Arabs. As soon 
as the victory of Angustus was certain, he went 
at once to him in accordance with the traditions 
of his family; he said frankly that he had been 
a good friend to Antony, and had done every- 
thing to help him, and he promised to be an 
equally good friend to him. Augustus accepted 
his friendship, and confirmed him in his kingdom. 
Herod on every opportunity was as good as his 
word. Ie rendered Augustus very material assist- 
ance, received various extensions to his kingdom, 
and the friendship of Augustus, Agrippa, and 
Herod became proverbial. Irom this time Herod’s 
position was assured, 

(2) Period of Ierod’s prosperity, B.C. 25-13,— 
Herod was now able to govern as he wished. He was 
rich, prosperous, and secure, and he devoted him- 
self to the Hellenizing of his countrymen and the 

atification of his taste for magnificence in build- 
ing. In B.c. 25 he celebrated at Jerusalem the quin- 

uennial games in honour of Augustus, and built 
there a theatre, amphitheatre, and a hippodrome. 
Throughout Palestine a number of new cities were 
founded, the most important of which was Caesarea 
on the seacoast. Here and in other Greek cities 
he built temples to Augustus. He turned Samaria, 
which he renamed Sebaste, into a magnificent 
city; nor did he confine his buildings to ‘his own 
dominions, his benefits reached as far as Rhodes 
and Athens. But his greatest work was the 
reconstruction of the temple. This he began in 
the year B.c. 20. The more sacred a Dae were 
completed in eight years; the building was not 


finished until the year A.D. 63, a few years before 
its final destruction. [t was only a partially 
completed building in the time of our Lord, and 
existed only eight years after it was finally fin. 
ished. ‘To the other works must be added palaces, 
fortresses, parks, and pleasure grounds; and to 
the other signs of Hellenizing tendency, the Greek 
writers and teachers whom Herod attracted to 
his court, the principal of whom was Nicolaus of 
Damascus, his secretary and biographer. 

(3) Pertod of dumestic troubles, B.C. 13-4.—It is 
probable that we are inclined to exazverate the 
troubles of Merod’s last years, or rather to Jook 
at them from the point of view of the lust thice 
or four years of his life. Herod was considered 
a second Solomon, as the great Jewish king, and 
the rebuilder of the temple; he was, like him, also 
as a polygamist. The Jews were allowed more 
than one wife, but it was hardly the fashion at 
this time to take advantage of the licence to any 
great extent. Herod had ten altovether—nine at 
one time. He had eight sons and six daughters. 
The family troubles arose through the dissensions 
between the sons of Mariamue, the Hasmoniaan, on 
the one side, Salome his sister ana Antipater his 
eldest son on the other. Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus had been brought up at Rome; when they 
returned, their beauty, their popular qualities, 
and their legitimate descent attracted the atten- 
tion of the people, and they became the centre 
for numerous intrigues and an object which fanati- 
cism could put before itself. We need not follow 
the course of the intrigues, They nearly involved 
Herod in difficulties with the Roman government. 
‘They led Augustus to say that it was better to 
be Herod's pig than his son. Eventually, the two 
sons of Mariamne were strangled at Samaria 
(n.c. 7), and Antipater, after being imprisoned 
for some time, was executed, as the jast act of his 
father’s life, for a too premature act of self-asser- 
tion. Meanwhile, Herod was afflicted with a 
painful and loathsome disease. Hanaticism began 
tu break out. The pupils of the Rabbis, Judas 
son of Sariphzeus and Matthias son of Margaloth, 
were incited to destroy the syinbol of idolatry, 
the golden eagle which adorned the gable of the 
temple, and the leaders were burnt alive. Iferod’s 
cruelty increased with his sufferings. He is said 
to have assembled all the leading people of Jeru- 
salem in the hippodrome, that on his death they 
might be put to death, and there might be real 
yrief at his funeral. He diced five days after he 
had caused Antipater to be put to death, after 
great sufferings. 

(4) Herod and the murder of the Innocents.— 
Herod comes into connexion with the gospel narra- 
tive, in two ways. Both St. Matthew (2!) and St. 
Luke (2!) agree in stating that it was during his 
reign our Lord was born. ‘There is no reason to 
doubt that statement, only it has become quite 
clear that it could not also be during a taxing 
under Quirinius (see CHRONOLOGY OF NT, i. 404 f.). 
St. Matthew also vives us an account of the visit 
of the wise men, of their interview with Llerod, 
and of the subsequent murder of the infants under 
two years old at Bethlehem. We have no other 
account of the event, which could not have been 
conspicuous in Herod’s life; and all that it is 
necessary to say is that it was exactly consistent 
with his character, especially during the later 
years of his life. Reference 1s especially made to 
Ant, XVI. xi. 9, XVI. ii. 4—events which can have 
nothing to do with the massacre at Bethlehem, 
but show conclusively the temper of the king. 
Macrobius (5th cent.) says, Augustus, cum audisset 
inter pueros quos in Syria Herodes, rex Judeorum, 
intra bimatum jussit interfici filium quoque evus 
occisum, ait: Melius est Herodis porcum esse quam 
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filium (Macrob. Saturn. ii. 4), a statement which is 
80 confused as to be quite valueless. 

vi. The Successors oF Hrrop.—Herod had 

made three wills. By the first he nominated 
Antipater his successor; if he dicd before his 
father, Herod, son of the second Mariamne (see 
HERop, below), was to succeed; by the second, 
Antipas was declared his successor; by the third, 
Archelaus was to be king, and Antipas and Philip 
were to have tetrarchies. After suppressing some 
disturbances on his father’s death, Archelaus went 
to Kome to claim his inheritance, to the same 
lace went Antipas to attempt to obtain what 
1ad been left him under the second will, and a 
little later came Philip, not for his own sake, 
but to support the claims of Archelaus. Other 
deputations came asking to be freed from the 
rule of the Herods altogether. While Augustus 
delayed to give his decision, disturbances broke 
out throughout all Palestine, which were with 
difficulty suppressed. Ultimately, Augustus prac- 
tically confirmed Herod’s will. Archclaus was to 
govern Judea, Samaria, and Idumena, but only 
with the title of ethnarch, not of king; Antipas, 
Galilee and Perea; Philip, Trachonitis and Iturwa. 
When Archelaus came home he removed the high 
priest Joazar, son of Boethius, who had taken 
part in the rebellion. There can be little doubt 
that this expedition of Archelaus to obtain the 
kingdom sugyested the parable in Lk 19" ete. 
of the nobleman who went to a far country to 
receive a kingdom. 

(1) ARCHELAUS (’ApxéAaos) was the elder of the 
two sons of Herod by Malthace, a Samaritan 
woman (Ané. XVII. i. 3). He was brought up at 
Rome with his own brother Antipas, at a private 
house. He had been accused by Antipater of 
disloyalty, and so had been at first kept out of 
any inheritance. lis visit to Rome has been 
narrated above. After he had acquired the king- 
dom, there is little related of him. He outraged 
Jewish sentiment by marrying Glaphyra, widow 
of his brother Alexander, although she had had 
children by him, and had another husband (Juba 
of Manritania) living, and his own wife was alive. 
He built a palace at Jericho, and a village in his 
own honour of the name of Archelais. He was 
the worst of all Herod’s sons that survived, and, 
after nine years of his rule, the people of Judwa 
and Samaria could no longer endure his cruelty 
and tyranny. They complained to Augustus, who 
summoned Archelaus to Rome, and, after hearing 
the case, banished him to Vienne. From this time 
to the year A.D. 41 Palestine was under Roman 
procurators. 

Archelaus is mentioned once in the NT, in 
Mt 2”, 

(2) ANTIPAS or HEROD ANTIPAS (’Avrlias), called 
in NT ‘Herod the tetrarch.’ He was the son of 
Herod by Malthace, and in the second of his 
father’s wills had been designated sole heir. Ul ti- 
mately, he received only Galilee and Verma, a 
district which brought him in a yearly revenue of 
200 talents. The two portions were divided from 
one another by the confederation of Greek cities 
called Decapolis. He seems to have had the 
ability to govern his country, a decidedly difficult 
one, and, like his father, he was distinguished for 
his love of building. He built as his capital 
Tiberias on the Sea of Galilee. 

His first wife was a daughter of Aretas, king of 
the Nabatzans, but once on a visit to Rome he 
visited the house of his brother Herod (Philip), son 
of the younger Mariamne, This Herod had married 
Herodias, his niece, daughter of Aristobulus, and 
had by her a daughter, Salome. With Herodias 
Antipas fell violently in love, and determined to 
divorce his wife and marry her, This the daughter 
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of Aretas became aware of, and fled to her father 
for protection. 

About this time the territory of Antipas was 
the scene of the preaching of Jolin the Baptist and 
of our Lord. It is needless to repeat the story 
which is told usin the Gospels of John the Baptist, 
of Herodias, of John’s rebuke, imprisonment, and 
ultimate death (Mt 14), Mk 64", Lk 31%), Accord: 
ing to Josephus, the reason Herod gave for im: 
prisoning him was the fear that he might create 
a revolt or disturbance among the people. The 
execution took place at the fortress of Macheerus, 
beyond the Jordan (Ant. XVIII. v. 2). 

e have more than one reference to Antipas 
during our Lord’s ministry, apart from his rela- 
tions to John the Baptist. When he heard of the 
fame of Jesus, his conscience sinote him, and he 
was frightened, thinking that John the Baptist 
had risen from the dead (Mt 141, Mk 6, Lk 9%). 
Jesus therefore went to Bethsaida Julias in the 
territory of Philip. Later, apparently when going 
through Perwa (Lk 13"), a rumour is spread that 
Antipas desires to kill Him, and Jesus peas of 
him as ‘that fox,’ alluding to his well-known 
character for craft. He wanted to drive out of 
his country a teacher who might cause some dis- 
turbance, and yet to be free frum the guilt of con- 
demning a second prophet (Lk 13°), t that time, 
according to St. Mark (85), He had condemned 
the leaven of Herod. St. Luke (237-)5) relates also 
an examination of our Lord before Antipas (who 
had wished to see Him for some time); the result 
of this was the reconciliation of Pilate and Herod. 
This was presumably only an informal examina- 
tion, and not part of the regular trial. It is 
referred to again in Ac 4”, and is prominent in the 
Gospel of Peter. It may be noticed that St. Luke 
appears to have had special means of information 
about the Herod dynasty, and that his information 
is apparently accurate. He does not, like St. 
Mark, incorrectly call Antipas king (1k 8°, Ac 13?). 

The marriage with Herodias was the cause of 
Antipas’ fall. First a war broke out between him 
and Aretas (A.D. 36), although nine years later 
apparently than the flight of Herod’s first wife. 
Antipas suffered a severe defeat, which some con- 
sidered, according to Josephus, to be a punishment 
for what he had done to John the Baptist (And. 
XVII v. 2). Again later, Herodias persuaded her 
husband to go to Jerusalem and demand the title 
of king from Caius, being jealous of what the 
latter had done for Agrippa. The result of the 
application was that dace TDS brought charges 
against him which caused his banishment (Andé, 
VIL. vii. 2). His place of banishment was Lug- 
dunum in Gaul (Ané. XVIII. vii. 2), but Spain, 
according to BJ 11. ix. 6, was the place where 
Antipas died. It has been suggested that this 
was Lugdunum Convenarum at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, and not the better-known place of that 
name. (See Smith’s DS? 1. ii, 1347). 

(3) PHILIP (lA\cr7os) was the son of Herod the 
Great by Cleopatra, a woman of Jerusalem (Ané. 
XVI. i. 3). He had been educated at Rome, like 
the remainder of Herod’s sons. The territory 
to which he succeeded on the death of his father 
and by the decision of Augustus (see above), 
consisted, according to Josephus, of Batanea, 
Trachonitis, Auranitis, Gaulanitis, and Paneas 
(Ant. XVI. viii. 1, xi. 4, XVUIL iv. 6; BJ II. vi. 3), 
according to St. Luke (3') the country of Itursa 
and Trachonitis, Pidlamovu 6é . . . Terpapxobvros rijs 
"Irovpalas cal Tpaxwviridos xdpas. (On the meaning 
of this passage see ITURA). cated eonea ; 
it implied the district to the N. and E. of the 
Sea of Galilee. Its revenues were computed at 
100 talents, and his title was that of tetrarch. 
He ruled for 38 years from his accession in B.C, 4 
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until his death in A.D. 34, without any startlin 
event and without reproach. He was distinguishe 
from the other sons of Herod by the absence of 
ambition, of cruelty, and of lust. He was only 
once married, to Salome the daughter of Herodias, 
and had no children. His character is summed u 
by Jos. Ant. XVIII. iv. 6. ‘He was moderate an 
peaceful in his rule, and spent his whole life in his 
country. He went out with only a small retinue, 
always taking with him the throne on which he 
might sit and judge. Whenever he met any one 
who had need of him, he made no delay, but set 
down the throne wherever he might be and heard 
the case.’ 

His name is chiefly remembered by the city of 
CSAREA PHILIPPI, which he founded on the site of 
Paneas at the head waters of the Jordan. It was 
called Czsarea in honour of the emperor, and 
received the name of Philippi to distinguish it from 
the more important city on the seacoast. He 
also rebuilt BETHSAIDA, situated on the left bank 
of the Jordan where it flows into the Lake of 
Gennesareth, and called it Julias. It was to 
this city, in all probability, that our Lord retired 
to escape the attention of Herod Antipas (Lk 9"). 
He also showed his loyalty to the emperors b 
placing the busts of Augustus and Tiberius on his 
coins, a course which was possible mainly owing 
to the non-Jewish character of the population. 

On his death his territory was joined to the 
province of Syria, but its taxes were collected 
separately. Caligula immediately on his accession 
gave it to Agrippa. 

(4) LigErob, called PHILIP, was the son of Herod 
by Mariamne, daughter of Simon the high priest. 
Her father was a priest, of too low class to be 
allied with him, but too important to be despised. 
lierod was wise enough not to use his authority 
to her detriment, but did not scruple to make 
her father high priest (Ant. Xv. ix. 3). Herod had 
been named in his father’s first will, but, owing to 
the treachery of his mother, was left out in sub- 
sequent wills (BJ 1. xxx. 7), and lived and died 
a private person, apparently in Rome (Ané¢. XVIII. 
v. 1). His claim to distinction is that he was the 
first husband of Herodias. Apparently, he also bore 
the name of Philip (Mt 143, Mk 6”), 

In Mk 617 all MSS read riv yuvaixes Didtieweu roy KdAGoU avrov. 
In Mt 143 $,A/rwou {a omitted by D, the Vulgate, and some Old 
Latin MSS. In Lk 319 it is omitted by & B D, the Vulg., Old 
Latin, and was probably not part of the original text. 

The discrepancy may be explained either a) by assuming that 
Philip was the other name of Herod. This isall the more prob- 
able, as in the passage of Josephus (Ant. xvi. v. 4) Herod 
Antipas fs also called alin ey Herod. Against this is the fact 
that St. Luke, who generally has by far the most accurate in- 
formation concerning the Herods, oes not give the name; @ 
by ae eipes | that there is a confusion between the first husban 
and the son-in-law of Herodias, for her daughter Salome married 
Philip the tetrarch. 

(5) AGRIPPA I. was born about the year 10 B.c., 
being 54 years old at the time of his death 
in A.D. 44 (Ané, XIX. vili. 2). He was the son of 
Aristobulus, son of Herod the Great by Mariamne, 

anddaughter of Hyrcanus. His mother was 

ernice, daughter of Salome, Herod’s sister, and of 
Costobar (Ant. XVII. v. 4). Notlong after his birth 
his father was put to death by Herod, and he him- 
self with his mother sent to Rome, where he was 
brought up. His mother was a friend of Antonia, 
widow of the elder Drusus, and he himself enjoyed 
the sine of the younger Drusus. This 1m- 
perial friendship appears to have been of doubtful 
advantave. He was magnanimous, reckless, and 
extravagant, spent large sums in bribing the im- 
perial freedmen, got hopelessly into debt, and, on 
the death of Drusus, lost the imperial favour. 
He had to leave Rome, and during the next four- 
teen years of his life was subject to many strange 
vicissitudes. At one time he had even meditated 
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suicide. When Tiberius died (March 16, A.D. 37) he 
was in prison, but the accession of Caligula, which 
he had looked forward to so indiscreetly as to lose 
his liberty, at length brought the change of his 
fortunes. The new emperor immediately gave 
him the tetrarchies of Philip and Lysanias, the 
title of king, and a golden chain equal in weight 
to the iron chain with which he had been bound 
(Ané. XVIII. vi. 10), while the senate added the 
honorary title of prefect. In 38 he visited his 
new possessions, but in 39 he was back in Rome. 
He was responsible for the banishment of Herod 
Antipas in 39, and received his tetrarchy in addition 
to the other two. More creditable to him was the 
wisdom and boldness with which he persuaded 
Caius not to erect a statue of himself in the 
temple at Jerusalem. The death of Caligula (41) 
and the accession of Claudius gave him an oppor- 
tunity of winning the goodwill of the latter; and 
he received Judsea and Samaria in addition to his 
other possessions, and ruled therefore over all the 
territory of his grandfather. 

It is from this date that his three years of 
actual rule began. Its leading feature, and one 
which harmonizes with the narrative in the Acts, 
was his friendliness to the Jews and his regard for 
Jewish customs. He began his reign by offering 
all the fitting sacrifices in the temple, omitting 
nothing that the law enjoined ; by paying the cost 
of many who wished to fulfil their Nazirite vows; 
and by dedicating in the temple the golden chain 
which he had received from Caius, His determi- 
nation to uphold the privileges of his peonre was 
speedily shown. Some young men in the town of 
or had erected a statue of the emperor in the 
Jewish synagogue in that place. This angered 
Agrippa, for it meant the overthrow of the laws 
of the country, and he used his influence to per- 
suade Petronius the governor of Syria to interfere, 
which he did, not only ordering the removal of the 
statue, but punishing those who had erected it. 
For his loyalty to Judaism both J osephus (Ant. 
XIX. vii. 3) and the Pharisees (Schiirer, I. i. p. 444) 
are loud in his praise. His conduct is contrasted 
with that of Herod the Great, who showed all his 
benevolence towards the Gentile cities. He con- 
otenuy, lived in Jerusalem, and preferred it. He 
kept the Jaws of his country in pony He lived a 
life of the strictest holiness, and allowed no day to 
pass without offering the sacrifice. So the Mishna 
tells us how he in person used to offer the first- 
fruits; and a story is told that at the Feast of 
‘Tabernacles, as he read the words, Dt 17% ‘Thou 
mayest not set a stranger over thee which is not 
thy brother,’ he burst into tears. And the people 
cried out, ‘Be not disturbed —thou art our 
brother! thou art our brother!’ He also used his 
political influence—which was considerable—to 
spread Judaism. When he betrothed his daughter 

rusilla to Epiphanes, son of Antiochus, king of 
Commagene, he made him undertake to be circum- 
cised. 

Quite in accordance with this character is the 
narrative in Ac 12. He began a persecution of 
the Church. He slew James the brother of John 
with the sword, and, finding that this was pleasing 
to the Jews, proceeded to take Peter also, ‘These 
events happened during the Passover, Another 
side of is Judaizing policy is shown by the 
attempts which he made—both frustrated by the 
interference of the governor of Syria, Marsus—to 
strengthen his kingdom. Heenlarged the walls of 
Jerusalem, and while at Tiberias received no less 
than five vassal princes— Antiochus of Com- 
magene, Sampsigeramus of Emesa, Cotys of Armenia 
Minor, Polemon of Pontus, and Herod of Chalcis, 
his own brother. That he was foolish enough to 
meditate any treason is improbable; he was too 
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fond of peace, and knew too well what was the 
power of Rome; if he had any object beyond that 
of increasing his own magnificence, it was probably 
the extension of Jewish influence among thein. 

Of his death, which happened in A.D. 44, after 
the beginning of the month Nisan (see CHRON- 
OLOGY, vol. 1. p. 416), we have two independent 
accounts. According to Josephus (And, XIX, viii. 2), 
during the third year of his reign over all Judiea 
he came to Civesarca. There he presided at games 
in honour of Cwsar, surrounded by all the leading 
men of the province. On the second day he put 
on a robe of silver of wonderful make. When the 
first rays of the sun struck it, it produced a 
wondertul effect. Immediately there were cries 
addressing him as a god, ‘Be propitious; if up to 
now we feared thee as aman, henceforth we con- 
fess that thou art more than mortal.’ The king 
did not rebuke them. Shortly afterwards, looking 
up, he saw an owl sitting over his head on a 
cord. He knew that the bird, which had formerly 
been a messenger of good, was now a messenger of 
evil, dyyerdv re roiroy evOds évonrev Kkaxay elvat, rdv 
kal wore Trav ayadav yevduevov. Hewas immediately 
seized with severe pains, and died after five days. 
The allusion to the owl is to an omen which had 

ortended his good fortune when he was a prisoner 
in Rome (Ant. XVIII. vi. 7). 

According to the Acts, Herod, after the release 
of Peter, i.e. after the Passover, went down to 
Ceesarea. He was angry with the people of ‘lyre 
and Sidon, and a deputation from them came before 
him asking for peace. Herod, on a day arranged, 
put on his rvyal robe, and sitting on his throne 
made an address to them. The people cried, It is 
the voice of a god, and not of aman. And immedi- 
ately an angel of the Lord struck him, because he 
gave not God the glory ; and he was eaten of worms, 
and died. 

It is quite clear that there is a substantial 
agreement between these passages as to the mein 
incident, but a difference which is quite incompat- 
ible with any literary obligation on the part of the 
author of the Acts. 

Agrippa had married Cypros, daughter of 
Phasael, who was son of Phasael, Herod’s brother. 
Her mother was Salampsio, daughter of Herod by 
Mariamne, granddaughter of Hyrcanus. He had 
two sons, AGRIPPA (see below) and Drusus, who 
died young, and three daughters, BERNICE, 
Mariamne, and T)RUSILLA. 

(6) AGRIPPA IL, or, as he describes himself on 
coins, Marcus Julius Agrippa, was the son of 
Agrippa I. and Cypros. He was only 17 years 
old at the death of his father in 44, and Claudius 
was persuaded not to give him his father’s kingdom 
owing to his youth. Agrippa then arrived at 
tome, and used his influence on behalf of the Jews 
(Ant. XxX. vi. 3). On the death of his unele, 
licrod of Chalcis, he received the tetrarchy of the 
latter and the oversight of the temple (Ant. 
Xx. v. 2; BJU. xii.) In the year 53 he gave 
up Chalcis and received the tetrarchies of Philip 
and Lysanias. Later, Nero added various cities 
in Galilee and Perwa (Ant. Xx. vii. 1, viii. 4). Of 
his relations to his sister Bernice the worst re- 
ports were current. Like all the Herods, he tried 
to combine Judaism and Hellenism. He improved 
his capital city, Caesarea Philippi, and called 
it Neronias; he adorned Berytus with many 
statues and buildings; his coins bore effigies of the 
emperors. But Rabbinical tradition records his 
interest in Jewish questions; he attempted to 
extend Judaism among the surrounding kings, and 
under him the temple was finished (Ant. xXx. ix. 6). 

In Ac 25. 26 we have an account of the speech 
of St. Paul before Agrippa, Bernice, and Festus. 
St. Paul’s compliment, that Agrippa was ‘expert in 


all customs and questions which are among the 
Jews,’ was well deserved, and the somewhat 
enigmatic ‘Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian’ may be interpreted according to our 
conception of Agrippa’s character. 

Agrippa did what he could to check the growing 
storm (BJ 11. xv. 1), and during all the war was 
on the side of the Romans. Le took part in the 
festivities which succeeded the victory (DJ VIL. ii. 1), 
and received a considerable increase of territory. 
Of his later life we only know that Josephus corre- 
sponded with him and received from him informa- 
tion for his history (Jos. Vita, 65). He died about 
the year 100 A.v., the last of the Herods. 

vu. WOMEN OF THE FAMILY.—(1) HERODIAS 
(‘Hpwiids, WH ‘Hpwdids) was daughter of Aris- 
tobulus, son of Herod by Mariamne, daughter of 
Hyrcanus. Her mother was Bernice, daughter of 
Salome, Herod’s sister. She was thus sister of 
Herod of Chalcis, of Agrippa I., and of the younger 
Aristobulus (Ané. xvul v. 4). According to 
Josephus, she married first of all Herod, son of 
Herod the Great by Mariamne, daughter of Simon 
the high priest, and by him had a daughter of the 
name of SALOME. According to Ac 6’, and prob- 
ably Mt 14%, her first husband’s name was PItILIP 
(wh. see). Prompted apparently by ambition, she 
left him and married his brother Antipas. It was 
this marriage that drew upon them the rebuke of 
John the Baptist, and caused the tragedy that 
followed (Mt 148°, Mk 614-18); and it was Llerodias’ 
anibition which caused Antipas his final ruin. 
‘She said life was unbearable tor them if Agrippa, 
who came to her husband in such extreme poverty, 
now returned a king, while he himself, the son of 
a king, was contented with a private life’ (Ant. 
XVIII. vii. 1). Her pride made her faithful to her 
husband in misfortune. J ee represents her as 
saying to Cains, when he told her that it was only 
her brother who prevented her from sharing the 
calamity of her Hacbenn, ‘You indeed, O em- 
peror! say this in a magnificent manner, and 
as becomes you; but the love which I have for my 
husband hinders me from partaking of the favour 
of your gift; for it is not right that I, who have 
been a partner in his prosperity, should forsake 
him in his misfortunes.’ 

(2) SALOME was the name of the daughter of 
Herod (Philip) and Herodias who danced before 
Herod Antipas as mentioned Mt 148 and Mk 6!7-23 
(but cf. eeRCinE of WH in v.”*), She married (1) 
Herod Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis, by whom she 
had no children, and (2) Aristobulus, son of Herod of 
Chalcis, by whom she had three children—lIlerod, 
Agrippa, and Aristobulus (Ané. XVUI. Vv. 4). 

(3) BERNICE or BERENICE (Bepylxn) was the eldest 
daughter of Agrippa I. She was born about 
the year 28, being 16 years old at the time of 
her father’s death in 44 (Ant. X1x. ix. 1). She 
was betrothed first to Marcus, son of Alexander 
the alabarch, but seems never to have been 
married to him (Ané. xix. v. 1, but there is some 
doubt as to the reading); then about the year 
41, being then 13 years old, she was married by 
her father to her uncle Herod, for whom he 
obtained from Claudius the kingdom of Chalcis. 
By him she had two sons, Bernicianus and ILyr- 
canus (BJ If, xi. 6). Herod of Chalcis died in 
48. Bernice then lived at her brother’s house, 
and the worst rumours were afloat concerning 
their relationship—rumours which reached as far 
as Rome (cf. Juv. Sat. vi. 156-160: ‘. . . adamas 
notissimus et Beronices in digito factus pretiosior ; 
hune dedit olim Barbarus inceste, dedit hunc 
Agrippa sorori, observant ubi festa mero pede 
sabbata reges, et vetus indulyet senibus clementia 
porcis. ...’). In order to allay these suspicions 
she induced Polemon, king of Cilicia, who was 
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attracted by her wealth, to be circumcised and 
to marry her. But she soon left him, 6? axodaclay 
Josephus tells us, and returned to her brother 
(Ant. xx. vii. 3). About the year 58 we find 
her with Agrippa visiting Festus to greet him 
on his appointinent, and so, like her younger and 
equally notorious sister, Drusilla, listening to St. 
Paul. It may be noticed that great emphasis is 
laid on her presence. She was one who could 
always attract attention to herself (Ac 25". 4 26%), 
The next that we hear of her is in the spring of 
66. She was in Jerusalem performing a Nazirite 
vow. Horrified by the massacre which Florus had 
ordered, she attempted to stop it, first sending her 
attendants to Florus, ultimately appearing herself 
(su it was said) barefooted before hun. The only 
result seems to have been that the soldiers mur- 
dered their victims before her face and attempted 
to kill her. But, after her palace was burnt by 
the Jewish populace, she became an ardent sup- 
porter of the Roman cause and the lavian dynasty 
(BJ u. xv. 1, xvii, 6). Already in 68 there seem 
to have been intimate relations between her and 
Titus (Tac. Hist. ii, 2); in 75 she came to Rome with 
her brother, and the intimacy was renewed. She 
lived in the Palatine with him, behaved as his 
wife (rdvra 45 ws cal yurh atrod ofca drole, Dio 
Cass. Ixvi. 15), and was said to have been promised 
marriage (insignem reginre Berniccs amorem cur 
etiam nuptias pollicitus ferchbatur, Suet. Tit. 7). 
But the unpopularity of the connexion persuaded 
Titus that he must give her up, and when she 
returned to Rome after the death of Vespasian 
he took no notice of her (‘Bereniven statim ab 
urbe dimisit invitus invitam,’ Suet. loc. cif. ; Dio 
Cass, Ixvi. 18; and An. Vict, Hpit. 10); but even her 
fidelity to her royal lover was not free from sus- 
picion, and a reputed paramour was murdered by 
the orders of Titus. Atter this period she vanishes 
from history. ‘The only other memorial of her is 
an inscription found at Athens (C7J@ 361; C. J. 
Att, II. i, 556)— 

'H Bovdh 7 €& Apelov mdyou kal 7 Bovdd Trav x’ Kal 6 
djuos ‘lovNlav Bepevelkny Baclktacay meydArnv, “Toudlov 
*"Ayplarma Bacthéws Ouyarépa xal peyddwy Bacidéwy cvep- 
yeTa@v 77s jwodews Exyovor. . . . 

A simple narrative of Bernice’s life is really 
more eloquent than any comment. She was the 
Jast member of the family who played any pro- 
minent part in history. 

(4) DRUSILLA (Apovei\\a) was the youngest of 
the three daughters of Agrippa st. She was born 
about the year 38, being 6 years old at the 
time of her father’s death, in 44 (Ant. XIx. ix. 1); 
but she had already been betrothed by her father 
to Epiphanes, son of Antivclius, king of Comma- 
gene. He, however, refused to fulfil his promise 
to be circumcised, and the mariage never took 
place. Her brother at the completion of the 12th 
year of Claudius (53) received from the emperor 
the northern part of Palestine, and then gave 
Drusilla, now about 14 years old, in marriage 
to Azizus, king of Emesa, who was willing to be 
circumcised. The marriage was neither happy 
nor of long continuance. Felix, procurator of 
Palestine, a freedman who had the distinction of 
being the husband of three queens (Suet. Claudius, 
28), was so overcome by her beauty that he at- 
tempted to gain her for his wife. He sent, to 
eflect this purpose, a man of the name of Simon, 
a Cyprian by birth, who had the reputation of 
being a ‘magician.’ She, unhappy in her mar- 
riage and wishing to escape her sister Bernice’s 
jealousy, deserted her husbund and transgressed 
the Jewish law so far as to consent to marry a 
Gentile. This marriage cannot have taken place 
earlier than 53 or later than 54, for in the first 
year of Nero (54-55) Azizus died, and we are par- 
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ticularly told that she left her husband. Drusilla 
had one son by Felix, called Agrippa, who perished 
in an eruption of Mt. Vesuvius in the reign of 
Titus, it 1s added ovv rg yuvackl, which is inter- 
preted by some to refer to his mother, by others 
to a wife of his own. 

In Ac 24" we are told how Felix with Drasilla 
his own wife (77 léla yuvarnt, RV), a Jewess, heard 
St. Paul speak of faith in Christ, and how, when 
he spake of righteousness, and self-restraint, and 
judement to come, Felix trembled. 

viii. CHARACTER OF THE HERrop DyNAsty.— 
In conclusion, it will be convenient to sum up 
some characteristics of the dynasty of the Herods. 

(1) In the first place, we may take them as 
typical representatives of the Jteges Soci under 
the empire. Of no other of the provinces have. 
we the same detailed information as of the 
Jews in Josephus, and we are able to sce the 
system of what we should call ‘ Protected states’ 
at work. The kings and other rulers were abso- 
lutely dependent on the imperial power ; they had 
no right of making war, their wills were only 
valid when confirmed by the emperor; they were 
expected to provide auxiliary troops when neces- 
sary. flow clearly the Herods reahzed the limita. 
tions of their power is shown by the skilful manner 
in which they conciliated the Romans. Within 
their own territory they were supreme, but even 
here they were liable to accusations from their 
subjects, The value of the system in governing 
Orientals, whose character was so difficult for 
Romans to understand, may be realized by the 
contrast afforded to the government of the pro- 
curators. If Agrippa had lived there would per- 
haps have been no Jewish war. 

(2) In relation to Judaism the first and most 
obvious characteristic of their rule is the Hellen- 
izing influence that it represented. However dis- 
tasteful to a large number of the people, however 
alien to their religious spirit, there is no doubt 
that the influence was considerable. It produced 
the inevitable reaction which was one of the causes 
of the final war, but it modified the ideas of those 
even who resented it. lor Judaism to play its 
part in the world, it was necessary for it to have 
some contact with the spirit of Hellenism; and 
that the Herods pave it. 

(3) The peculiar character and inflnence of Anti- 

uter and his descendants undoubtedly made 
Judaism a much more conspicuous factor in the 
Greco-Roman world than it would have been 
otherwise. We know how Cassar recognized the 
Jews as one of the three divisions of people; we 
know how from him they obtained recognition of 
their privileges in a marked way, and this was to 
a considerable extent due to the Herods. More- 
over, the social intluence of the Herods seems to 
have been a considerable factor in extending 
Judaism among the other kings of the East. 

(4) And how far were the Herodian monarchy 
and aspirations a natural product of Judaism? 
They were not absolutely inconsistent with its 
history, they were in keeping with its higher 
aspirations. T'rom the days of Solomon temporal 
sovereignty had always been a dream of many of 
the people. 1t achieved its most prominent success 
In cred! and the very success made the religious 
conscience of the people reject it. Ultimately, 
Christianity and Rabbinism became the two real 
products of Jewish history. ‘The leaven of Herod’ 
was felt to be unsound. 

TATERATURR.—Our authorities may practically be reduced to 
two. Josephus hag narrated to us the history of the whole 
Herod fauily with great fulness, and to supplement him we 
have only isolated references in other writings. <A history from 


Rabbinical sources is given by Derenbourg, Hssai sur Uhtstotre 
et la géographie de la Palestine. Modern authorities may 


practically be confined to Schiirer, Geschichte des Juidischen 
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Volkes im Zettaiter Jesu Christ (there iy an English transla- 
tion), who gives full references to all authorities anclent and 
modern. The best monographs are by Keim, in Schenkel’s 
Bibel-lexicon. Accounts of the Herods are given by Stanley 
and Milman, and there is a popular work The 
articles in Smith’s DB by Westcott are good. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 


HERODIANS (‘Hpwotavol, WH -pyd-).—The Hero- 
diana are mentioned twice in the Gospels (Mk 3$ in 
Galilee; Mt 22'6= Mk 12! in Jerus.), along with the 
Pharisees, as adversaries of Jesus. Some of the 
later Church Fathers (e.g.Tertullian) regarded them 
as a religious party, who held Herod to be the 
Messiah ; but this is altogether improbable. They 
were apparently a political party, most probably 
the Sal tonts of the dynasty of Herod. At the 
death of Ilerod (B.C. 4), his kingdom was divided 
among his sons, Idumiea, Judiea, and Samaritis 
being allotted to Archelaus. When Archelaus was 
deposed (A.D. 6 or 7), a Roman puoca Tete was put 
in his place, and thenceforward Judza continued 
under pai with the exception of a brief 
interval, during which Herod Agrippa I. united 
under his sway all the dominions of his grand- 
father. It was doubtless the constant desire of 
the family of Herod to restore the kingdom of 
their father; and the Herodians would scem to 
have been the party of those who favoured their 
pretensions, hey were neither the adherents, 
in particular, of Herod Antipas, tetrarch of 
Galilee, nor exactly the Fiend of Rome; but 
those among the Jews who, in more or less veiled 
opposition to the Roman procuratorship, as well as 
to the idea of a pure theocracy, desired the restora- 
tion of the national kingdom under one or other 
of the sons of Herod. Their alliance with the 
Pharisees in opposition to our Lord was not due to 
religious or political sympathy, but to the recogni- 
tion by both parties that Jesus was their greatest 
common foe. ‘The question regarding the tribute 
‘paid to Cesar (Mt 22", Mk 12) was skilfully 
calculated to draw from Him an answer that 
would cither lead to His being accused of sedition 
against Rome (Lk 20°), or discredit Him among 
the people. In order to get rid of Jesus, the 
Pharisees, who combined even with the Sadducees, 
would not scruple to enter into a temporary alli- 
ance with the Herodians, however aeh they were 
opposed to their religious and political sentiments. 
(See Keim, Jesus of Nazara, iii. 157 ff, and in 
Schenkel’s Bibellex. iii. 65 ff.) D. EATON. 


HERODIAS.—See Herron, pp. 353, 360°, 


HERODION (‘Hpwdlwy, WH -pwd-),—A Christian 
mentioned Ro 16", apparently a Jew (cvyyerys), and 
perhaps a freedman of the Herods. See ARis- 
TOBULUS, vol. i. p. 148°. 


y Farrar. 


HERON (79;x ‘dndphah, xapadpiss, charadrion).— 
This word designates an unclean bird (Lv 117°, Dt 
1418), not otherwise mentioned in the Bible, but suf- 
ficiently well known to be taken as a type of a class, 
The LXX rendering simply means a swamp bird. 
The fact of the occurrence ob this name immediately 
after a7oq stork, and followed by the expression 
‘after her kind,’ gives the only clue we have to the 
bird intended. Of the birds suggested by various 
authorities, as the eagle, parrot, and swallow, none 
would go in a group with the stork. The heron, 
on the other hand, belongs to the same group, and, 
unlike the stork, of which only one species is found 
in the Holy Land, has no fewer than six species 
of the genus Ardea alone. The most common of 
these is A. cinerea, L., the Grey Heron (Arab. 
ditnkeleh and ghitrnik). Less common is A. pur- 

urea, I... the Purple Heron; A. alba, L., the 
hite Egret ; A. garzetta, L., the Lesser Egret; 
A. bubulcus, Audouin, the Buff-backed Heron or 
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White Ibis (Arab. Abu-Bekr) ; A. ralloides, Scop., 
the Squacco Heron. There are also three other 
genera ‘after their kind,’ Ardetta minuta, L., the 
Little Bittern; Nycticorax griseus, L., the Night 
Heron; and Botaurus stellaris, L., the Bittern. In 
the absence of a better we may retain the rendering 
of EV ‘heron.’ KVm (Lv 11’*) gives ‘zdzs.’ 
G. E. Post. 

HESHBON ()\avn, LX X ‘EoeBwr, 'EoBuv, Jos 21° B) 
(‘device’ or ‘reckoning’; note play on the word 
in Jer 48? ‘in H. they have devised . . .’).—The 
chief city of Sihon king of the Amorites, captured 
by the Israelites on their way to the Jordan. The 
defeat of Sihon is related Nu 21%!-*6 (E), Dt 2%-%, 
referred to briefly Dt 14 38 44 297, Jos 9° 1275 
137): 27, Neh 9*2, more fully in Jephthah’s message 
to the king of the Ammonites, Jg 11%". In these 
passages Sihon is spoken of as ‘king of’ or ‘dwell- 
ing in’ Heshbon. In the distribution of the land 
H. is assigned to Reuben by Moses, Nu 32* *7 (E), 
and Joshua, Jos 13! 17-21, The inheritance of Gad 
extended from H. to Ramath-mizpeh, Jos 136 (P); 
and in the list of Levitical cities (Jos 219 (P), 1 Ch 
6°!) H. is reckoned as belonging to Gad. 

In the prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah (Ts 154 
168°, Jer 48% 4 493) Hi. and cities in its neigh- 
bourhood are mentioned as cities of Moab. For 
these passages, and the reference to ll. in the 
song quoted Nu 21°, see MOAB and SIHON. The 
Jews are again in possession of H. in the time of 
Alexander Jannzeus (Jos, Ant, XII. xv. 4, where 
H. is described as in the country of Moab), and 
the surrounding district is called in Herod’s time 
Essebonitis (Ant. Xv. viii. 5) and Sebonitis (BU It. 
xviii. 1), Whether in the account of places taken 
by Judas Maccabzeus (1 Mac 57836 Jos, Ané. XII. 
viii. 3) H. is mentioned, is doubtful [see notes 
on passage in 1 Mac (Camb. Bible for Schools) and 
the various readings in Niese’s Josephus]. 

In the Onomasticon H. (’EoBois) is described as 
‘urbs insignis’ in the mountains, 20 miles (Roman) 
from the Jordan. ‘he name occurs as thie seat of 
a bishopric in the acts of the Council of Chalcedon. 
St. Sylvia of Aquitania describes Zsebon as visible 
from Mt. Nebo, which is confirmed by modern 
travellers, and adds that it is now called Lxebon 
—an interesting piece of evidence as to the pro- 
nunciation of the name in her time (Palestine 
Pilgrims Text Society, vol. i. 28). In the life of 
Saladin in the same series (vol. xiii. p. 97) occurs 
the modern name Hesban, and Abulfeda mentions 
it as inhabited (Geography, Arabic text, edited b 
Schiers, p. 129, and iranlated by Lestrange, Pat. 
under the Moslems, p. 456). ‘The site is now 
covered with extensive ruins, chiefly Roman, and 
by the side of the plateau on which these are 
situated runs a stream issuing from a cave, at 
which the tribes in the neighbourhood obtain 
water for themselves and their cattle. From the 
stream a steep eae e mountain-path leads up- 
wards to the city, and at the top of the ascent 
passes through a sort of passage cut through the 
rocks, about 3 or 4 yards wide. Buhl (Palastina, 
f 123) remarks that in a branch of WAdy Hesban, 

.W. of the city, are traces of ancient pools and 
conduits. It requires some imagination on the 
part of travellers to identify the one large ruined 
reservoir noted by them with ‘the pools of 
Heshbon by the gate of Bath-rabbim’ (Ca 7*); but 
the position of the stream outside the present 
ruina, and the descriptions given above, fully illus- 
trate the passage. Further information may he 
obtained from Reland’s Palestina, containing reff. 
to Talmud, Ptolemy, Pliny, etc.; Conder, Heth 
and Moab, p. 1251f.; PE FSt, 1882, 1888. 

A. T. CHAPMAN. 

HESHMON le aUirme unknown town in the 
extreme south of Judah, Jos 15”. 
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HETH (letter).—See CHETH. 


HETH (nq, etym. and meaning unknown).— 
According to J (Gn 10'5=1 Ch 18), a son of Canaan. 
P (mistakenly, as Budde, Stade, Ed. Meyer, etc., 
think) locates Béné-Heth at Mamre in the time 
of Abraham, who purchased from Ephron the 
Hittite the cave of Machpelah, Gn 23°" 25% 4922, 
The wives of Esau are described in Gn 27'* as 
‘daughters of Heth,’ a designation which is 
identified in the same verse with ‘daughters of the 
land’ and in 288 with ‘daughters of Canaan.’ 
‘It appears that (o)sno had their proper seat in 
the north (where also they were encountered by 
Assyrians from time of TIRIRUO DU CHEE I. and by 
Egyptians from time of Tahutmes il, cf. also 
Jg 35, Joa 115), but that individual Hittites were 
known in Israel (cf. besides 1 S 266, 2S 11% ete., 1 K 
yg”); that the Hittites were regarded (by J E D)as 
one of the peoples of Canaan, and that the name 
even camo to be used in a more general sense for 
Canaanites. Only in P do they appear as having 
a definite settlement in the south’ (Oxf. Heb. Lex.). 
Sayce’s argument for the presence of Hittites in 
Hebron is disproved by Gray (see Expositor, May 
1898, p. 340 f.). J. A. SELBIE, 


HETHLON (j\$n7).—An otherwise unknown city, 
named in Ezk 47% 48! as situated on the ideal 
northern boundary of Israel, in the neighbourhood 
of Hamath and Zedad (cf. Nu 348). Provided the 
text is not corrupt, Hethlon is probably (so Furrer, 
ZDPYV viii. 27) the modern Heztela N.E. of Tripoli. 
The LXX has in Ezk 47© qepicxifovons and in 48! 
wepioxifovros. Itmay be mentioned that v. Kasteren 
pruners to identity Hethlon with the modern 
Adlin N. of the mouth of the Isasimiyeh, which 
he takes to have been the ideal northern boundary 
of Israel. Bertholet (Z/esekiel, ad loc.) and Buhl 
(GAP 66 f.) are inclined to favour v. Kasteren’s 
identification. F, HOMMEL. 


HEWER OF WOOD.—The Gibeonites, for their 
fraud practised upon Joshua, were condemned to 
become ‘ hewers sy wood (a°¥y °a9n) and drawers of 
water’ for the congregation (Jos 97!- 27) and for the 
house of God (9%) or altar of J” (9), The phrase 
occurs also in Dt 29", where it is appies to 
strangers serving individual Israelites. Perhaps a 
more accurate translation, and one that better 
brings out the menial nature of the occupation, is 
‘vatherers of firewood’ (see Driver on Dt 29%); 
though the word for ‘hewers’ is used alone in 
2Ch 2! of those that hew timber for building. 
See DRAWER OF WATER. 


HEXATEUCH.*—The name Hexateuch is now 
enerally given by critics to the first 6 books of 
T on the analogy of the Pentateuch, the name 
long given to the first 5. The object of the change 
of name is to show that the 6 rather than the 5 form 
a complete literary whole, and may be looked upon 
as one book in 6 parts. It is not intended by the 
title cither to exclude the poeta that the 
lfexateuch, like the rest of OT, was subject to con- 
stant revision, or to imply that the sources out of 
which it was compiled are necessarily to be found 
only in these books. century ago it was a 
matter of common belief that the Pentateuch was 
written by Moses; but this belief never rested on 
anything but tradition, and will not bear examina- 
tion. It will be shown that, in fact, these books are 
the result of complicated literary processes ex- 
“In this article the following abbreviations are used :—J= 
Jahwistic document, E=Elohistic document, JE=#=J and E 
combined, D=Deutecronomic Code, JED=JE and D combined, 
Pa Priestly document, Ph=the Code of Holiness, Pe=the main 


work of P, J*, E*, etc. =the schools of J, E, etc., R= Reviser, at 
whatever period. 
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yengaok overa long period. Asthe Mosaic author- 
ship will be thus disproved at the very outset, it 
requires no separate discussion. 

i. THE COMPOSITE CHARACTER OF THE HEXA- 
TEUCH.—This is proved by (a) the many unnecessary 
repetitions. Thus the creation of beasts and birds 
is related in Gn 17° and again in 2", of man in 
177 and in 2’. The corruption of man and his 
threatened punishment are described in 6'7, and 
repeated almost immediately afterwards in 62-8 
{see FLoop]. Abraham’s departure from his native 
land is told in 11"! and in 12'“, The latter cannot 
have originally referred to his departure from 
Haran, which was not his native land (see 12'). 
The statement of the destruction of the ‘ cities of 
the Plain’ and Lot’s escape in 19” is clearly un- 
necessary after the detailed account of the events 
just given. The charge given to Jacob to flee to 

is uncle Laban is twice related, in 27* and in 
28!-7, So in Joseph’s early history is the passing 
of the trading caravans, and his being taken down 
into Egypt, cf. 377-2? 39! with 377% %, The 
giving of names to certain sacred spots is in 
many cases twice recorded, e.g. Beersheba 2122-4 
26°5-83, Bethel 29!%-22 3595, We have even three 
accounts of the laughter which occasioned the 
naming of Isaac 177 18! 2187, In the other books 
we find similar, though less frequent, repetitions. 
The name J” is twice revealed to Moses Ex 3!5-16 
67°, The naming of Meribah and the events which 
cave rise to it are twice related Ex 17-7, Nu 2033, 
Of the incidents of the manna and the quails, each 
occurs twice Ex 16, Null. The frequent repetition 
of similar laws throughout the legislative portion 
of Hex. is obvious to the most casual reader. We 
have striking examples in the laws for the burnt- 
offering Lv 1. 22!7-8, the thank-offerings Lv 3, 7-21, 
In Joshua we find in 12)8 13% two descriptions of 
the territory given to the trans-Jordanic tribes, 

uite distinct from the more detailed account of 
the portions assigned to the separate tribes in 
13-1, The way in which Caleb obtained his 
portion is fully narrated in 14% "5, and stated again 
as though a fresh fact in 15’, and enlarged upon 
in 15", The lot for the children of Joseph is 
shortly described in 16'8, and then given again in 
rather greater detail, but with some repetitions, in 
vv.4% It should be also borne in mind that the 
number of repetitions, of which in any case this is 
by no means a complete list, is largely increased if 
we regard as such what in their present form 
appear as similar incidents occurring on different 
occasions, Thus there can be little doubt that the 
three deceptions on the part of a patriarch’s wife 
narrated in Gn 1220-9 20118 961-1! are mere variants 
of the same story. The same is true of the ex- 
pulsions of Hagar in Gn 16, 21°97), 

(6) Frequent discrepancies and inconsistencics.— 
The Creation story beginning with Gn 2* differs 
from that of 1)-2" in almost every particular, but 
most notably in the order of creation, the manner 
in which man is created, and in the creation of one 
single woman after that of a single man. The 
Flood according to 7! 17 8% 112 lasted 54 days, 
according to 7% 8% at least 150. [lor other discrep- 
ancies see FLoop). Abraham’s incredulity with 
reference to the possibility of Isaac’s birth 1s men- 
tioned in 17!7 without comment, as though quite a 
natural thing. Precisely the same incredulity on 
Sarah’s part is severely reprimanded in 18!7"!, and 
a different occasion and explanation of Sarah’s 
laughter is given in 2157, The youth of Sarah 
implied in 121-20 20!-8 ig inconsistent with Sarah’s 
age as stated in 177; and it is strange that 
Abraham, so old that his begetting of Isaac is 
regarded as an unheard of miracle in 17 18", 
should after Sarah’s death have married a second 
wife, and had several children 25'*, ‘The caravan 
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which bought Joseph consisted according to 37-77 
39° of Ishmaclites, according to 37%-* of Midian- 
ites. Often totally different explanations are viven 
of the same name, as of Issachar, which in 30: 36 js 
connected with the hire for the eel bi given 
by Leah to Rachel, in 30 with the hire given 
by God to Leah for giving her handmaid to her 
husband. In 307 Zebulun is so named because 
God had given Leah a good dowry (73)), in v.2 to 
express the hope that Jacob would dwell (531) with 
her. Joseph is so called in 30% because God had 
taken away (40x) Rachel’s reproach, in ver. in the 
hope that J” would add (95°) another son. In 32? 
Mahanaim is so called because of the companies of 
angels which Jacob met there, in 327-” there is a 
significant mention of the two companies of people, 
flocks, etc., that were with Jacob. In the carly 
history of Exodus we find a certain number of 
incidents which imply that the Israelites were 
living among the Egyptians, as the story of the 
midwives 1'°*4, and especially the events of the 
Passover night, when the houses of the Israelites 
had to be marked 127 3, and the Israelitish women 
were able to ask for jewels of their Egyptian 
neighbours 12% %, In many other passages the 
Israelites are described as eine in Goshen, a 
country quite scparate from the rest of Egypt, and 
distinguished by immunity from plagues (see esp. 
Gin 46%, Ex 872.9%), The ae requiring that altars 
should be made of carth or unhewn stones, Ex 20%, 
ig inconsistent with the directions given so soon 
after for the altar of acacia wood overlaid with 
brass in 278; and the permission to erect such 
altars as the first in every place where J” should 
record His name, implying a large number of 
sanctuaries, does not accord with the frequent 
directions in Dt that offerings should be made 
only in the place which J” should choose, Dt 12°" 
etc. Many other inconsistencies of the same kind 
will be noticed in the course of this article. [See 
Exonus, LEVITicus]. 

(c) Want of ccntinuity and order in the narra- 
tive.—A history of Noah should have begun, not at 
Gu 6°, but certainly before 68, and most probably 
before 5% A history of Noah’s sons Gn 10! 
should have included 927, In Gn 20! ‘ Abraham 
journeyed from thence,’ should naturally have 
followed some statement mentioning the place 
where he was, instead of a chapter dealing with 
the history of Lot. Ch. 35° implies that Jacob had 
just returned from Paddan-aram, and precludes 
the events of ch. 34. At any rate, it is out of place 
after the revelation in 35!. In 37%» ‘ Joseph being 
seventeen years,’ etc., in the present text follows 
what is evidently the beginning of a history, or 
more probably a genealogy, of Jacob. Ex 7818 
follows awkwardly after 7". It would be naturally 
at the first interview that Pharaoh would demand a 
wonder, Ch. 114, in which Moses speaks as a matter 
of course to Pharaoh, comes strangely aftcr 10”, in 
which he agrees never to see Pharaoh’s face again. 
In the Sinaitic narrative as it now stands, it is 
almost impossible to get any intelligent idea of 
the order of events. In Ex 19 alone, Moses, the 
old man of 80, asconds and descends the mount 
no fewer than 4 times 193: 7- 8b. #. 14.20.25 Ch, 20 
follows very abruptly upon 19°, Moses ascends 
again apparently in 20"!, and no fewer than 3 times 
in ch. 24, without any descent being mentioned 
between 24% 1% 18) Tn ch. 33 there is obviously no 
connexion between vv.” and", and it is difficult to 
see the connexion between vv.7"" and the rest of 
the chapter, and throughout there is a want of any 
definite order in the various pleadings of Moses 
with God. Iv 26 marks the conclusion of the 
Sinaitic legislation, and yet other cases follow in 
ch. 27, and a second similar conclusion is given at the 
close, 27%. Nu 7! seems to imply that prepara- 


tions for the journey from Sinai were made directly 
after the completion and consecration of the 
tabernacle, and it is difficult to see what room is 
left for the legislation contained in the whole of 
Leviticus. The account of the spies in ch. 13 and 
the rebellion of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram in ch. 
16 involve numerous petty difliculties if read as con- 
tinuous narratives (see below, ili. 2. C). The 
writing of Moses’ song in Dt 31” and of the law in 
31% are clearly out of place, the former referring 
to the following chapter, the latter to the laws 
given in previous chapters. The breaks in Joshua 
are not so obvious at first sight, but a careful 
reader will see that the book represents two 
different conceptions of the conquest of Canaan— 
one a rapid and complete conquest of almost the 
whole land under Joshua, and a subsequent allot- 
ment of the conquered portions; the other a 
gradual settlement carried out by the independent 
action of several tribes, an allotment having taken 
place before the conquest. ‘The latter conception 
18 more in agreement with Jy 1. But theaccounts 
in Joshua which embody these two ideas have 
been so carefully interwoven that if that book 
stood alone it would be difficult to found an argu- 
ment upon them. 

(d) Differences of style and conception.—These, 
especially so far as they are connected with special 
phraseology, will be treated more fully at a later 
stage of the inquiry. It will be suflicient for the 
present, in addition to what has been already said 
of the Bk. of Joshua, to point out two vot striking 
examples. (1) Notice the very remarkable differ- 
ence in the whole tone and character of the two 
Creation stories, Gn 1-2" and 2" ete. The first 
describes creation as taking place in a systematic 
order, reaching its climax in man created male and 
female, everything being made out of nothing bya 
separate fiat of almighty God. In the second, all 
other things belonging to the earth (the heavenly 
bodies are not mentioned) are made, after the 
existence of the first man, in the order best suited 
for his wants, ending in the creation of woman. 
Men at least are moulded out of another material, 
the first man out of the dust of the pround, the 
first woman out of a rib taken from her husband. 
J” walks and talks almost as a man with men. 
The first account is in form artificial and rhythmical, 
the second graphic and picturesque. (2) We may 
observe the same kind of difference in the concep- 
tion of Moses. According to Ex 152? 4-17 he is 
indeed an able and practical leader, but a weak 
and timid speaker, who is allowed to engage Aaron 
as his spokesman. In Dt he appears as the most 
fluent and cloquent speaker of the Bible. 

It can hardly be denied that these facts taken 
together form an irresistible argument for the 
belief that the Hex. was compiled from a@ variety 
of sources. It has been sometimes suggested that 
Moses compiled Genesis, but actually wrofe the 
last four books of the Pentateuch. This does not 
mect the facts of the case, because, as already 
seen, the same phenomena which prove Genesis to 
be a compilation and not an original work appear 
abundantly in Exodus, and evidently enough in 
the other books of the Hexateuch. ‘The com- 
pilation must therefore have taken place consider- 
ably after the time of Moses. 

li. METHOD OF CoMPOSITION.—A. Three views 
at least are possible, which we may call (1) con- 
glomeration or crystallization, (2) expansion, (3) 
stratification. 

(1) The first would imply that a number of 
fragments, handed down either in writing or by 
oral tradition, were collected together so as to 
form a literary whole. If the fragments were 
collected at one single time the process might 
aptly be called conglomeration. Crystallization 
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becomes the more appropriate term if we suppose 
that the fragments were gathered by degrees 
round some earlier nucleus. In fact it approaches 
more or less closely to (2). 

(2) The second hypothesis is that a small original 
document, or a very definite oral tradition, was 
expanded by frequent revision at subsequent 
periods. 

(3) Stratification is intended to imply that 
certain more or less independent documents, dealing 
largely with the same series of events, were com- 

osed at different periods, or, at any rate, under 

iferent auspices, and were afterwards combined, 
so that our present Hex. contains these several 
different literury strata. | 

There is probably some degree of truth in all 
these hypotheses, but there are strong reasons for 
believing that the last most nearly expresses the 
truth, and with some modifications it is the 
accepted theory of the great body of modern critics. 
The necessary modifications are; (a) that cach 
stratum, before its incorporation into the united 
work, was subject to more or less revision, and in 
some cases considerable expansion from time to 
time ; (6) that the combination of the several strata 
was itself a gradual process, some being already 
combined before others had been produced ; (ec) that 
the whole when combined was subject to editorial 
revision ; (@) that certain fragments remain which 
wrohably did not originally belong to any of these 
arcer strata, but have been connected with them 
either by the original writers or by later revisers. 

B. Yhe inain grounds for accepting this third 
hypothesis (stratification) are: (1) that the various 
literary pieces, with very few exceptions, will be 
found on examination to arrange themselves by 
common characteristics into comparatively few 
groups; (2) that an original consecution of narra- 
tive may be frequently traced between what in 
their present form are isolated fragments. This 
will be better understood by the following illus- 
tration, Let us suppose a problem of this kind: 
Given a patchwork quilt, explain the character of 
the original pieces out of which the bits of stuff com- 
posing the quilt were cut. First, we notice that, 

owever well the colours may blend, however nice 
and complete the whole may look, many of the 
adjoining pieces do not actually agree in material, 
texture, pattern, colour, or the like. Ero, they 
have been made up out of very different pieces of 
stuff. So far, we have only proved what may turn 
out to be the first hypothesis of those given above, a 
conglomeration of Pint But suppose that 
we further discover that many of the bits, though 
now separated, are like one another in material, 
texture, etc., we may conjecture that these may 
have been cut out of one piece. But we shall 
prove this beyond reasonable doubt if we find that 
several bits when unpicked fit together, so that 
the pattern of one is continued in the other; and, 
moreover, that if all of like character are sorted 
out they form, say, four groups, each of which 
was evidently once a single piece of stuff, though 
parts of each are fuund missing because, no doubt, 
they have not been required to make the whole. 
But we make the analogy with the Hexateuch even 
closer, if we further suppose that in certain parts 
of the quilt the bits belonging to, say, two of these 
groups are so combined as to form a subsidiary 
pattern within the larger pattern of the whole 
quilt, and had evidently been sewn together 
befure being connected with other parts of the 
quilt; and we may make it even closer still, if we 
suppose that, besides the more important bits of 
stuff, smaller embellishments, borderings, and the 
like, had been added so as to improve the general 
effect of the whole. 

C. It will now be shown that this view of the 
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composition of the Hexateuch is borne out by an 
exanunation of the books. ‘To do so we will first 
call attention to a few isolated facts, the bearing 
of which on the general question will afterwards 
appear. (1) Itis obvious to the most casnal reader 
that the Bk. of Dt, speaking generally, differs 
strikingly in style and character from the other 
books of the Hexateuch. It produces when read 
a different impression, just ag St. John produces a 
different impression from the other Gospels. On 
examination we discover that this difference of 
impression is chiefly due to its highly spiritual 
tone and its constant appeal to the emotions. (2) 
In Ex 2072-23. 24° we find a definite body of laws, 
religious and civil, both marked by their singularly 
primitive character, described as written in a book, 
and marking the basis of a special covenant between 
God and man. (8) Throughout a large part of 
Exodus, the whole of Leviticus, and the vreater 
art of Numbers, we meet with a large number of 
aws, mainly ritual, but partly civil, marked, how. 
ever, throughout by a sameness of tone and spirit, 
the stress being always laid on ceremonial obser- 
vances, ‘Thus we find three distinct ecodes—the 
Covenant code (C), the Deuteronomic (1D), the 
Levitical or Priestly (P). These will be found on 
comparison to differ, not only in general tone and 
spirit, but also in several definite details, both in 
their religious and civil portions. For instance, 
compare C’s altar of carth or rough stone (Ex 
204-*8) with P’s elaborate altar of acacia woud 
overlaid with brass (27'8), the offerer apparently 
himself the priest in C (Ex 20™) with the Levites 
all priests in D (Dt 18 ete.), and the elaboration of 
High Priest, Priests and Levites of P, as freq uently 
throughout Leviticus, ete. Notice the differences 
in the feasts both in number and character: in C 
three, entirely agricultural, depending in time on 
the season, namely, Unleavened Bread, Harvest, 
Ingathering, Ex 23'!6 (15 appears to be a Jater 
interpolation, ef. 34°); in JD) also three: Passover 
and aleascaea Bread, Weeks, Rooths, Dt 16, 
mainly avricultural, but the first in part historical 
as a memorial of the departure from Egypt in 
haste, the last two still dependent on the seasons, 
vv.” 8 or the second only relatively fixed if the 
Passover is to be identified with the beginning of 
harvest ; in P six holy seasons, besides the Sabbath, 
mentioned in the same category : Passover, Wave- 
sheaf, Weeks, Trumpets, Day of Atonement, 
Booths, Lv 23. Two of these only, Wave-sheaf 
and Weeks, are solely agricultural, the last partly 
agricultural and partly historical. The meaning of 
Trumpetsisnotexplained ; the Passoveris historical, 
the Day of Atonement purely religious. The law 
of the manumission of slaves presents similar con- 
trasts. In C (Ex 21%) the HeneRe slave, bought 
as a matter of course, after six years’ servitude is 
allowed to go free, but withont the wife procured 
for him by his master and the children born in 
servitude. If from love of these or his master he 
elects to stay, his ear is bored, and he becomes his 
master’s slave forever. In D (Dt 15!*"18) the Hebrew 
slave who, in spite of his slavery, is, being a HWebrew, 
his master’s brother, after six years’ servitude (or 
nossibly such of them as remained till the Sab- 
atical year, cf. 15?!) is to be manumitted with 
liberal] presents in gratitude for his creat service. 
Nothing is said of his wife and children, but it 
seems pee that they were to be manumitted 
too. If from love for his master and his master’s 
amily he elects to stay, he is treated asin C. [Tn 
P (Lv 25°95) if a Hebrew, here called a brother, is 
sold into slavery through poverty (it is not con- 
ceived possible under any other circumstances), he 
is not to be treated as a slave at all, but as a 
hired servant. He is to be manumitted awith his 
wife and children in the year of jubile, when he 
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returns to his family and family possessions, which 
are then restored to him. But, even before this, 
any relative had the power to redeem him, or he 
might redeem himself. Slaves proper were to be 
only from the heathen around, or from the stranger 
that sojourned with them, and these were an 
absolute possession and heirloom. 

That thoes three laws here contrasted belong to 
different dates is obvious. The similarity of form 
makes it equally clear that they are different 
versions, by revision, of the same law. The order 
of dates, both with respect to these and the re- 
ligious laws before compared, is easily determined. 
The natural order is from the simpler to the more 
elaborate ritual, from the more barbarous to the 
kindlier treatment of fellow-countrymen. We 
should expect that in course of time feasts would 
be added, and for the sake of general convenience 
their dates more definitely fixed, and the priesthood 
become more ordered and defined. We know, too, 
that, as the danger of foreign invasion increased, 
the idea of a nation and of a religion both abso- 
lutely different from all others became more and 
more prominent, and hence a marked distinction 
between the treatment of the foreigner and the 
Israelite is a characteristic of late date (cf. Neh 
137-31), We gather, then, that C, D, P is the 
historical order of these codes. It will be seen 
on examination how, in almost every particular, 
D marks a transition between C and P in the 
law of manumission. In C the treatment of slaves 
is harsh. They are regarded as little better than 
the absolute property of their masters. They 
have only the one chance of freedom, which, if 
they have married in slavery, can only be accepted 
at the cost of breaking the sacred ties of family. 
In D this harshness almost, if not entirely, dis- 
appears. It is suggested that the master might 
treat his slave so kindly that the latter would, 
apart from all other considerations, prefer his 
service to liberty, and if he did not the master was 
to reward him liberally. But if the slave elected 
to remain he had no second chance of liberty. In 
P the kindness hinted at in D becomes a legal re- 
quirement. The Hebrew slave had always through 
redemption a chance of liberty, and could not 
legally remain, even nominally, a slave after the 

ear of jubile. The perpetual servitude of a 
Hebrew was in no case permissible. 

D,. How are these three codes related to the narra- 
tive portions of the Hexateuch? We may begin by 
examining Genesis. We find that the greater part 
of the book is divided into groups of longer or 
shorter pieces, generally paragraphs or chapters, 
distinguished respectively by the almost exclusive 
use of Elohim or J” as the name of God. As the 
latter is the ordinary word throughout the other 
books of the Bible, it suggests at once that Elohim 
is purposely used in those sections where it occurs, 
because, according to Ex 3%!5 62-8, the name J” was 
first revealed to Moses in Midian, and it seemed 
improper to Sas eee the nanie, even in the 
narrative portions of an earlier period. Further, it 
shows that this scruple was felt by one or more 
writers, but not by all. The theory advocated by 
some opponents of biblical criticisin, that the names 
are used by the same writer with special reference 
to the subject in hand, Elohim representing the 
God of power, J” the God of love, or other such dis- 
tinctions, does not tally with the facts. Why in two 
narratives both dealing with Creation, and in two 
narratives both dealing with Abraham and Sarah’s 
deceit, should Elohim be used in one of them and 
J” in the other? But in other sections the name 
of God either seldom occurs, or Elohim is used by 
or to strangers, in which case J” is on other 
grounds inappropriate; or again, in certain sections 
the two names seem to be used indifferently. 


Again, beyond Ex 6, the name of God is of less 
use a8 & criterion, because Elohim occurs seldom. 
We will provisionally designate the group of 
assages in which J” 1s used as J, those in which 
lohim is used as E, On further examination we 
discover that while J is, generally speaking, con- 
sistent in style and character, E, on the other hand, 
falls into two very distinct groups. One of them, 
which we will call provisionally E!, is very much 
like J in general character and in the subjects 
with which it deals, and, moreover, has in many 
parts been combined presumably with J. The 
other, E%, is entirely unlike either of these in 
style, but will be found on further examination to 
bear in point of language and character a close 
affinity tothe P code. This is shown partly by the 
love for ceremonial law, as the Sabbath (Gn 2? 8), 
the provision against eating blood (Gn 94), the rite 
of circumcision (17, etc.) ; But even more remark- 
ably by the use of the characteristic vocabulary 
and styleof P. For example, in Gn 1-2" ‘after his 
(her or their) kind’ occurs very frequently as well 
as in 6” 714, It also occurs in Lv 11-* (9 times), 
and far less frequently in the parallel passage of 
D (Dt 1418) ; ‘be fruitful and el occurs in 
Gn 17-28 817 97 354, Lv 26°. ‘Everything thatcreepeth 
upon the earth (or ground),’ Gn 1% %. 80 620 78.14. a1 
[contrast 7° of Jj, Lv 11“-, We see, then, that 
the most characteristic phrases of Gn 1-2* occur not 
only in similarly characterized (t.e, E*) passages of 
Genesis, but also in the code of P. We are thus 
justified in regarding P and FE? as parts of a single 
source, and in future we shall understand P as in- 
cluding both. If we examine the narrative por- 
tions of Exodus and Numbers, we find the same 
phenomena, except that as here J” is most fre- 
quently used as the name of God after Ex 3, it 
becomes more diflicult to distinguish J and E. P 
can usually be separated with little difliculty 
because of its very marked character. Now, if we 
compare C with J and E, we find that it bears close 
affinities in point of language to both, so that we 
may call it JE, meaning thereby that in its final 
form it is probably a combination of both, and we 
shall further find it convenient to use this expres- 
sion for the present for the J and E elements 
generally, without at this stage making an 
attempt to distinguish them. We shall find that 
by far the larger part of the narratives, as distinct 
from the laws, of Exodus and Numbers belong to 
JE, whereas, with special exceptions, the legal 
portions belong to P. In the last chapters of Dt 
and in the whole of Joshua we find elements of 
JE. In the latter book we also find elements 
which connect it with D (see below iii. 1. C). It 
should be observed that not only do we find here 
and there different separate pieces in the Hexa- 
teuch, shown byvieut characters to belong to these 
three sources, P, D, JE, but the pieces will often 
be found connected together by an obvious contin- 
uity of subject when pieced together, like the bits 
of patchwork in the illustration with which we 
started. For example, if we read continuously 
Gin 1) 27-82 124. 5 1 30a. Ub. 12a] Gla. 8. 15-16 17, 1929 Q] ls. 2b-5 
23. 2578, passages mainly, on other grounds, 
attributed to P, we get an almost continuous and 
complete, though very concise, account of Abra- 
ham’s life. When we consider the number of 
revisions which the books of OT must have passed 
through, this is remarkable, and shows what a 
strong inclination tle composers and editors must 
have had to preserve everything which they found. 
ill, CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DIFFERENT 
SOURCES.—What has hitherto been said is little 
more than a statement of what has been proved by 
the critical investigation of some three-quarters of 
acentury. A really satisfactory proof can only be 
obtained by one who has the patience to work out 
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the problem step by step for himself. But to do 
this adequately a fuller account of these sources 
is necessary. For the convenience of the critical 
student these will now be taken in their order of 
difficulty, the first being that which can be most 
easily distinguished, and so with the rest. 

1. DA. Characteristics of D.—As8 already ob- 
served, (a) the larger traits of D are very easily recog- 
nized. A serious student cannot fail to notice the 
hortatory character of Dt,its tone of gentle pleading, 
its spirituality as regards both God and man. God 
has no outward and visible form (Dt 4!2); God is 
near man, and His law is within man’s heart (30""*); 
man’s relation to God is by nothing more truly 
expressed than by love (65 10"). The heart needs 
circumcision (10!% 30°), Dt may be called the Gospel 
of the Hexateuch. Comparatively little import- 
ance is attached to religious ceremony. Though 
opposed to anthropomorphism, the writer expresses, 
in a very marked way, the personality of God in 
language which implies anthropopathie views ; 
notice esp. 5° 64, (4) The aims and contents of Dt 
ure equally characteristic. It seeks emphatically 
to establish the worship of one God (6°), and 
enjoins the absolute destruction of all visible re- 
preseatauons of J” as well as of heathen gods, the 
irst by implication (41), the second by reiterated 
statement (7% etc. 1228 etc.), the abolition of all 

laces of worship except the one sanctuary chosen 
f God (125-7. 11. 44 18. 211626 etce,), Here, and here 
alone, they were to offer their sacrifices and keep 
their feasts. (c) Among the institutions contem- 
pened, or perhaps we should rather say described, 
y Dt are a monarchy (17'*”), a prophetic order 
(18'5-22), a priesthood of Levites; that is to say, 
every Levite is a priest without distinction; the 
hrase ‘the priests the Levites’ occurs frequently 
(17° 18! ete.). (ad) The style of Dé is smooth and 
flowing, tending to redundancy, generally pleasing 
to the ear, but at times perhaps a little tedious. 
Notice especially the accumulation of synonyms, 
or of words of the same class. Such phrases as 
‘with all thy heart, with all thy sowl,’ etc. ; ‘the 
ordinances, the statutes, and the judgments’; ‘the 
stranger, the widow, and the fatherless,’ are fre- 
quent There is, too, a constant repetition of 
avourite phrases (see below, B (2)). 

B. Language of D.—We shall find it convenient 
to distinguish (1) favourite words, especially where 
one synonym is used in preference to another ; (2) 
characteristic phrases and expressions. Under (1) 
notice especially Horeb (for Sinai), ax ‘a maid- 
servant’ (age¢ only in 28%) ; xg, the unusual word 
for ‘ sin’ (the common form nxyy occurs thrice only); 
nes ‘earth’ or ‘ ground,’ very frequently in former 
sense (for common soll 395 ‘heart,’ very frequent 
(25 only 4 times); 195 ‘to teach,’ very frequent, 
marking the didactic character ef the book; mR 
‘a curse, frequent (778 occurs 6 times, 5 of them in 
Dt 29); 292 with 3 or 79 ‘in’ or ‘from the midst of’ 
(for W\A) ; wey ‘to keep, observe,’ very frequent, esp. 
of keeping God’s laws, etc. ; also in Niphal in such 
phrases as ‘take heed to thyself.’ Under (2) the 
phrases ‘J” thy (your, etc.) God,’ ‘hear, O Israel,’ 
‘prolong thy (your) days,’ ‘cleave to J” thy God,’ 
‘serve other gods, which neither you nor your 
fathers have known,’ ‘that it may be well with 
thee,’ ‘that thou mayest possess the land,’ ‘at 
that time,’ are sufficiently familiar. Under both 
(1) and (2) we have given only a few of the most 
striking examples out of many. To show the full 
force of the argument we should have to point out 
the relative frequency of a very much larger 
number of words and phrases. But those given 
are so thoroughly characteristic that they will be 
at once recognized as specially belonging to Deut. 
by any one at all familiar with that book. Turn 
for example to Dt 6'*. In these 3 verses, taken 


almost at random, at least 8 examples occur of the 
words and phrases mentioned above; indeed there 
is hardly a single phrase in them, excepting ‘a 
land flowing with milk and honey,’ which does not 
illustrate the peculiar style of the book. It should 
be realized, too, that such differences of style as we 
can feel and appreciate go far beyond what can be 
expressed categorically, Just as we may recognize 
a, triend’s face, or even his step or his handwriting, 
from a thousand, although we could but very im- 
perfectly describe the manifold peculiarities which 
make up its individuality of character. These re- 
marks are also true, more or less, of the character- 
istics of the other sources of the Hexateuch. 

C. Extent of D.—Hitherto we have spoken of D 
as though it coincided exactly with Dt; but, as a 
fact, we find on examination (a) that the peculiar 
characteristics which mark D are not found in 
some few sections of Dt at all. (8) In other 
parts of Dt they are found less constantly, and 
these have also some peculiarities of their own. 
(c) The characteristics of D, or some of them, are 
found also in some other parts of the Hexateuch. 
In other words, D may be used in @ narrower and 
a wider sense. In the narrower sense it includes 
only Dt 5-34 (or perhaps 12-34), except at least 
3114-38 328-52 347-9 (see below, iil. 2 C). The por- 
tions of Hex. outside of Dt belonging to D in the 
wider sense are not so easily determined, though 
the fact that some do so belong may be regarded 
as certain. The reason is that in other parts of 
the Hex. we find very few passages which appear 
to have been originally written by D, but several 
which seem to have been revised by one or more 
writers in the spirit and style of D, because we 
find in them traces also of the characters which 
distinguish the earlier documents. Such revisions 

ive rise to some of the greatest difliculties of 
iblical criticism, and it requires very nice handling 
to disentangle the various literary elements, but 
their extent is not large enough to throw the least 
serious doubt on the larger results of criticism, nor 
can there be any serious doubt of the fact of such 
revisions having taken place. As far as D is con- 
cerned, the revision seems to have varied very much 
in different cases. Sometimes a mere characteristic 
touch is added. Sometimes D must have rewritten 
passages altogether. Sometimes again D appears to 

ave expanded the narratives, etc., by considerable 
insertions, This being the case, we can hardly be 
surprised at a considerable difference of opinion 
among critics. Thus Dillmann finds in Genesis a 
large number of peeeabes belonging to D, whereas 
several critics find none at all. The most charac- 
teristic D passage of Genesis is 18% The sugyes- 
tion that Abraham would or should command his 
children reminds us of Dt 4! 6711)% ete. ‘Keeping’ 
(of God’s commandments) and ‘doing judgment,’ 
ete., are characteristically Deuteronomic ; for the 
latter cf. Dt 6!. Notice also the use of the synonyms 
‘justice’ and ‘judgment.’ Ex 13% 6 is believed by 
many critics to have been revised by D, The solemn 
injunction to remember a rreat event in v.3, the 
emphatic use of ‘this day’ in vv.* 4, the direction 
to instruct the children in v.", the striking meta- 
yhors of vv.® and 2%, are all familiar characters of 

(sce Dt 16? 67° 6° 11'4), though it is, of course, 
possible, on the other hand, that Dt 6° %-% are in 
reality expansions of this very passage. There 
are also characteristic D touches in Ex 15%>-*, 
‘a statute and an ordinance,’ ‘diligently hearken,’ 
‘J” thy God,’ ‘commandments and _ statutes.’ 
When several touches of this sort occur together, 
it is extremely improbable that they are the result 
of a mere coincidence. Perhaps the most instruc- 
tive example of a D revision is in the Decalogue 
in Ex 20. The expansion of the Decalogue, as dis- 
tinct from the short commandments, which probably 
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were the original ‘ten words,’ is full of D phrases: 
for example, ‘J” thy God’ (vv. % 11%), § jealous 
God? (v.5), ‘love me and keep my commandments’ 
(v.°), and especially ‘that thy days may be long’ 
(v.4). There appear to be traces of a similar revision 
in Ex 34!-15. and Nu 21° is by several critics 
regarded as interpolated from Dt 33. When we 
come to Joshua we find that passages so charac- 
terized, instead of heing as it were sporadic, become 
frequent; but except in 23, which is throughout 
Deuteronomic in style, they are mostly confined to 
the first 13 chapters. This seems to show that 
previous accounts of the conquest of Canaan 
were rewritten by D, who also added supple- 
mentary passages, such as 187 214-223 93°) and 
parts of 24, while in the earlier books, as in sume 
of the Exodus passages already cited, the D 
elements are so fused as to make an exact analysis 
very difficult and uncertain, 

D, Date and Origin of D.—D, or part of D, has 
long been recognized as the book found in the temple 
in j osiah’s reign, the account of which is given in 
2 KX 22, chietly on the following grounds. (1) The 
whole of the Ventatench, or even of the leyal 
portions of it, could not have been read twice in 
one day, as Was apparently the case with this book 
(2 IX 22" 932), (2) Josiah’s reforms, confessedly 
based upon this discovered book, were, in fact, 
carried out in the spirit of Dt (a) by the destruction 
of the high places, not only idolatrous, but those 
in which J” had been worshipped (2 KC 23% ¥), so 
that the one single sanctuary, so emphatically 
ordered in Dt, then first became an established 
fact (it is clear that the attempt of Hezckiah, 
2K 184, to put down the high places was onl 
partial or tentative); and (b) in connexion with 
this by the keeping of the passover at Jerusalem, 
ef. 2 K 234-33 with Dt 16%; (¢) by the abolition 
of the Asherim and of all idolatrous imaves and 
pytvels of worship. (3) The stress laid upon 
the prophetic order is specially suitable to this 
period, when the prophets exercised so great and 
wide an influence. That Jeremiah should have 
been permitted to utter such prophecies as those 
contained in chs. 7 wnd 22 with reference to the 
temple worship and the royal house without 
molestation, shows the awe which the prophet’s 
office inspired. (4) The peculiar ideas and thoughts, 
and to a certain extent the phraseology, of D pene- 
trate Jeremiah’s prophecies, and in a less degree 
those of Ezekiel, as we should expect from a newly- 
written, epoch-making book. ‘Take, for example, 
such remarkable thoughts as the spiritual cir- 
cumeision, ef. Dt 10'® 306 with Jer 6 9% 4% Ezk 
447, and the law written in the heart, ef. Dt 30"-4 
with Jer 318-34 and Ezk 367. But in both cases, 
the latter eh the peculiarities in the style, 
etc., of these prophetic writers forbid our ascrib- 
ing Dt to either prophet. And yet some of the 
ideas of Dt are to be found in a less complete 
furm in Isaiah, and in this connexion we may 
bear in mind the first attempts by Hezekiah to 
put down the worship of the high places. From 
these facts we may conclude that Dt, or the 
essential part of it, was written cither in the reign 
of Manassch, or very early in that of Josiah. (1) If 
the former, it may have been the work of some 
priest or priests, who employed the time spent in 
forced seclusion in committing to writing their view 
of the law, derived partly from earlier documents, 
partly from the traditional teaching of the priests, 
and coloured largely, no doubt, by the religious 
ideas and feelings of their own time. In this way 
round an earlier nucleus a new body of laws might 
have gathered, which would naturally have de- 
veloped all the more rapidly, as the priests, unable 
during the long reign of Manassch to perform their 
ordinary functions, had more Ivisure for spiritual 
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meditation, just as afterwards the Mishna resulted 
from the expulsion of the Jews under Hadrian. 
If so, this law-book was probably hidden by some 
priest for safety in the temple, in the hope that it 
night survive those troublous times as the written 
record of God’s Jaw, and the discovery of it may 
have been perfectly genuine. Even supposing that 
its existence and whereabouts were secrets known 
to the priests, this would not present a very serious 
moral difficulty. Just as the writer or writers of 
Dt in deseribing the customs and laws of their own 
times genuinely believed that they were giving the 
laws dictated by Moses by express revelation, their 
successors would have held the same belief, even 
though they may have known that they had been 
secretly written down, just as late Jews firmly 
believed that besides the Pentatenuch a very large 
number of laws had been handed down from Moses 
by oral tradition. To understand the views of 
such an age we must first realize the entire absence 
of anything approaching to literary criticism. (2) 
Although not a necessary result of accepting the 
later date, the majority of critics beheve this 
book of the law to have been the result of a pe 
fraud promulgated by Hilkiah and Shaphan with the 
intention of deceiving Josiah into the belief that the 
reforms which they desired were the express com- 
mand of God revealed to Moses. We must reserve 
for a later stage some remarks about the various 
extensions and modifications of D. It will be 
enough at present to say that according to either 
view the book discovered can hardly be the whole 
of Dt, but rather the law which it contains, ae. 
in the main, 12-29! or 12-318, with possibly the 
addition of 5-11. 

2. P. The Priestly Book.—A. The most striking 
general characteristivs of P are: (1) first and fore- 
inost, the love of ceremonial law, most obvious, of 
course, in the legal sections, as in Leviticus and 
the Priestly laws of Exodus and Numbers, but very 
noticeable also in the narrative sections, as shown, 
for example, in the institution and reference to 
the Sabbath in Gn 2? 8, Ex 164-%; the prohibition 
against eating blood, Gn 9; the rite of circum- 
cision, Gn 17, 2155; the Passover, Ex 12)”, Jos 
510-12, (2) Kondness for stutistical details, esp. 
those connected with persons and dates, The exact 
lengths of the lives of the patriarchs are always 
given, Gn 5. 9% 11°® ete. By the ave of a patri- 
arch are marked the exact dates of important 
events, such as the beginning and end of the Flood, 
Gn 7” 8'8, in which last the very day of the month 
is given; the institution of circumeision, 17%; the 
age of the father at the birth of the firstborn (or 
covenant 2?) son, Gu 5. 11%, The exact details and 
dimensions of the ark are given, 6'"?’, as well as of 
every part of the tabernacle and its contents, Ex 
25-31" 35-40. Notice also the frequent insertion 
of genealogies, for the most part little more thun 
lists of names, (in 5, 1]!%"8 25!2-18 36. (3) A ten- 
dency to symmetry and similarity of phraseology in 
describing similar events. Notice, for example, 
in Gn 1 the regular repetition of such phrases as 
‘and God said’ and ‘God saw that it was good,’ 
‘and the evening and the morning were the first 
(second, etc.) day.’ The genealozies of Gn 5 and 
li are like recurring patterns, tlhe verses scarcely 
varying except in the name and the number 
of years. In the five wonders of P in Ex 7-9 (sce 
below iii. 2. C) there is a similar framework of 
phraseology into which the varying details are in- 
serted., oye spake unto Aaron (or unto Moses and 
Aaron) ’—direction how to perform the wonders, 
beginning in the first four with ‘take thy rod,’ or an 
equivalent phrase—statement that the pligue was 
doneaccording!y—that the magicians could (orcould 
not in the last two) do so with their enchantments— 
and that Pharaoh’s heart was hardened (with some 
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variation of phrase), ‘and he hearkened not unto 
thein as J” had spoken.’ (4) We see also the same 
tendency to symmetry in the insertion of the same 
or similar headings in introducing subjects of a 
like kind, as ‘these are the generations of,’ Gn 2* 
(transposed probably from before Gn V) 5! 6% 10! 
11) 97 9513-18 36! 3745, ‘and Moses gave unto the 
tribe of,’ Jos 13 2+; and of similar conclusions 
at the end of a subject or ea of a subject, as, for 
example, in Gn 10° 2 9, Kx 25% #@ 26%, Jos 1373 28, 
(5) Ln form P is in its narrative portions little more 
than a collection of dry annals. Stories are seldom 
inserted, and when they are it is for the sake of 
some ceremonial provision, as the Creation story of 
Gn 1 for the Sabbath, the Flood story as an intro- 
duction to the prohibition against eating blood. 
Both lack the picturesqueness of the corresponding 
J stories, and all that P has to say of the destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah is the bare statement 
of 19%. There is nothing thought worth preserv- 
ing of P’s history of J oseph except the short statis- 
tics of Gn 37)-** 415% 46% 7 and possibly 478%: 7-21 27>. 
8, (6) P's style ws stiff and formal, and seldom 
marked by delicate poetic feeling or grace of treat- 
ment, though occasionally stately and dignified, 
as in the Creation narrative, where the symmetry 
is certainly melodious, and adds grandeur to the 
conception. The pe enuens help us to realize the 
alinighty power of God. So, too, in the deserip- 
tion of the five wonders in Kgypt, Ex 7-9, the re- 
petitions serve to intensify the stubborn obstinacy 
of Pharaoh in resisting the divine power. Again, 
Gn 23, though introduced by P with the obvious 
purpose of accounting for the burying-place of the 
patriarchs, is distinctly interesting because of its 
archeological quaintness, and is probably based 
upon some ancient document. ‘The same is true of 
Gn 14, if, ag some critics maintain, in its present 
form it belongs to P. 

B. Vocabulary and Language of P.—m Genesis 
and Ex 1-5, prior that is to the revelation of the 
name J”, P always uses as the name of God 
‘Elohim’ or ‘3? bx ‘God Almighty,’ the latter 
esp. of Ilis revelation of Ilimself to the patriarchs, 
ef. Ex 6? with Gn 17! 35" 483; P uses dxqw: ya 
‘the sons of Israel,’ not ‘Israel,’ so also ‘ the chil- 
dren of Heth’ (‘ Hittite’ only in sing.) ; yx (130 
times) for the more archaic ‘33x (once only in P); 
qpxy in the phrase ‘gathered to his people,’ of 
burial; ‘according to their generations’; 13239 491 
‘male and female,’ Gn 1?’ 6" (in 7? J has tryx) wx 
‘man and his wife’), Lv 3): ete.; ‘thou (you, ete.) 
und thy seed after thee,’ Gn 9", Ex 28; 12 “by the 
hand of,’ with words of command; ‘that soul shall 
be cut off from his people,’ and similar phrases, Gn 
17}4 (contrast ‘ shall surcly be put to death’ in the 
Book of the Covenant, Ex 21 b)) 35 to murmur’ 
(only in P); y'9 ‘kind,’ Gn 1 (throughout), Lv LL}; 
pea ‘the dwelling,’ of the tabernacle (about 100 
times); ay ‘ See OLY asin the phrase ‘the ark 
of the testimony’ (only thrice in JE, and that in 
disputed passages) ; 777 ova cyva ‘in the bone of this 
day,’ z.e. ‘in this very duy,’ 14 times; ‘be fruit- 
ful and multiply,’ very frequent ; ‘ Paddan-aram,’ 
never ‘Naharuim’ (the abode of Laban is called 
‘Haran’ in JE, cf. Gn 28” 294 with 287 3338 35%, 
‘the children of the East’ in 29!); ‘Sinai’ (never 
‘Horeb’), There is also an avoidance of several 
otherwise common words and phrases, such as xj 
with imperatives, v2) ‘drive out,’ 199 ayy ‘do 
mercy,’ or) ‘and he added’ to do something, t.e. did 
it again, 399 ‘> ‘by the mouth, te. the edge, of the 
sword,’ though these lust two are so comimon as in 
a literal Greck translation to have found their way 
into the language of NT (Lk 204-32 2124 Fle 11%), 
‘a land flowing with milk and honey’ (except in Lv 
20%), In this list, which is only a small selection 
out of many, all sacrificial terms and words of a like 
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nature, which might be accounted for simply b 

the peculiar subject-matter of P, have been studt- 
ously avoided. In P the argument froin lancuage 
is quite as strong as that derived from the general 
character of that document. In most passages 
either taken alone would form conclusive evidenee. 

C. Extent of P.—In Genesis P can be at once 
distinguished from J by the use of Hlohim, from E 
by its general characteristics, style, and vocabulary. 
All the Elohistic passages of 1-11 belong to P, and 
create little or no difficulty. In the rest of Genesis 
we find belonging to P: (1) Short historical notices 
dealing with (a) leading events, such as the rescue 
of Lot from the cities of the Plain, 19*!; Jacob's 
return from Paddan-aram, 31)8 33)8; his descent 
into Evypt with a characteristic statement of date, 
46°; the settlement of Esau in Seir, 36%8; (d) 
statistics of births, deaths, and marriages, 168: 
213 2576 ete. ; (c) chronological details, 124» 41%, 
(2) Genealogies, 25°38 35°“ (ch. 36 as a whole is 
probably a still later insertion), (8) The blessings of 
Abram, Sarai, and Ishmael, connected with the rite 
of circumcision, and in the case of the first two the 
change of name, ch. 17; of Jacob by his father in 
connexion With his dismissal and projected marriage 
with one of his own family in contrast to the 
heathen marriage of Esau, 274-289; and again 
directly by God, with change of name, 35°, (4) 
The purchase of Machpelah, explaining the origin 
of the Pella bay of the patriarchs, ch, 23, who,, 
according to P, were all buried there, as well as 
their wives, 23! 25° 498! 50!, 

In the Sinaitic portion of Exodus the P sections 
are obvious. We may, without hesitution, ascribe 
to P Q4!b-18 (or 1) 251-317 (or possibly *) 35-40. 
In the earlier parts of Ex, P is more fragmentary, 
but it will be readily recognized that the followin 
passages contain several of its characteristics an 
are evidently connected together. In 1-7 we have 
a genealogical notice, with the statement in v.7 that 
the Israelites were ‘ fruitful and multiplied.’ 2750-5 
is a passage with Llohim as the name «f God, and 
refers back to the patriarchal covenant of Gn 17, 
etc., and therefore must also be assigned toP. We 
find the connexion between these two sections in 1" 
a concise doublet of vv.2, which latter has not the 
characters of P, and belongs therefore to another 
source (JE). In 67° we have P’s version of the re- 
velation of the sacred name J” (contrast 3) marked 
as P’s by "1 dx (see above, iii. 2. B). 77 is clearly 
P’s introduction to its five wonders (vv.° and 7 are 
very characteristic of IP). 1°s five wonders follow 
in 72838 rod into serpent, 79-7 2!b-22 quater into 
blood, §°7-15>. [Heb, §)-8 Nb) Fish §16-19 (Web, 
812-13) Tice, 9819 boils, and 11° (by some ascribed 
to R) appears to mark the conclusion. In 12)-%. 2% 
we have the ordinances of the passover, marked as 
P’s both by its language and ceremonial character. 
Ch. 16, in its present form, appears largely to be- 
long to P (special points of interest for P being the 
stringency of the Sabbath requirements, vv,76-%, 
and the preservation of the pot of manna), though 
parts of the chapter are regarded by many critics 
as Jater. The rest of P in this part of Exodus con- 
sists merely of short stutements giving an itinerary 
of the journey from Egypt to Sinai. 

The whole of Leviticus evidently belongs to VY’ in 
the wider sense of the word, and almost the whole 
of Numbers. The exceptions are: (a) Nu 10-12; 
(b) 13. 145 (c) 16; (cd) 20-21; (e) 222-255; (f) 32. Of 
these (a2) and (e) belong entirely to J E (see BALAAM). 
In (d@) and (/), if we except perhaps 20'}3, only un- 
important fragments of P have been introduced. In 
(5) (the account of the spies) and (c) (the rebellion 
of Korah, Dathan and Abiram), P’s narrative has 
been combined with JE, but in both it can gener- 
ally be separated without much difliculty. In 13! 
we have the list of the spies, their fathers and their 
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tribes, symmetrically arranyed with a character- 
istic heading and conclusion, ‘these are the (their) 
names,’ etc., vv.‘ and |8, a descriptive summary of 
the geographical range of their search (omitting the 
picturesque details of JE, such as the huge bunch 
of grapes, and the terrific giants), and the date of 
their return, vv.*°, In their report no mixture of 
character is displayed, but there is a sharp contrast 
between the bad report of the ten spies, v.*9%, and 
the good report of Joshua and Caleb, 14° 7, of 
whom the latter only appears in JE. The effects 
on the congregation, as told in the P narrative, are 
probably to be found in 14)? (in part) © and 2, 
This last verse has P’s characteristic ‘tent of meet- 
ing.’ P’s narrative seems to be continued in v.%, 
but in this section the analysis is far more difficult 
and uncertain. Inch. 16 we can separate with Jittle 
trouble P’s rebellion of the Levitical Korah from 
JE’s popular rebellion of Dathan and Abiram, the 
one against the high priesthood of Aaron, the 
other apyainst the secular authority of Moses. 
Quite apart from the critical characters which 
mark the various sections of the chapter, it is 
evident that we have not here a single consistent 
account of a double rebellion, against Church and 
State, so to speak. For example, in v.™ there is 
un allusion to the sin of ‘one man,’ evidently 
Korah, the 250 of v.% being merely his satellites ; 
but almost immediately after, in v.4, Dathan and 
Abiram are connected with Korah, as though acting 
in concert. In v. the first two appear alone, and 
in vy. the warning to depart out of their tents, 
which as given by God in v.%4 refers to all three, 
is ewer by Moses only with reference to Dathan 
and Abiram. The test by which the claim of these 
two is to be tried, vv.” %, is different from that 
threatened to Korah and his men inv... The 
latter, which is to take place while they are engaged 
in offering incense, is evidently connected with the 
punishment of v.%. There can be little doubt that 
in P’s original account Korah was consumed by 
fire with the 250. It is probable that when the 
accounts were welded together his name was added 
in v.*3, and those of Dathan and Abiramin in vv.* 
and 2%, Except for some such modifications we can 
recognize P’s narrative in vv}! 16-24. 27a. 35-50) The 
portions of Dt commonly assigned to P are 44°, 
the appointment of the cities of refuge, a necessity 
which arose in course of time out of the abolition 
of the high places where sanctuary was originally 
permitted, 324-5 341-79, P’s account of the last 
days of Moses contains, among other character- 
istics of P, Moses’ exact age, 34’, and the state- 
ment that ‘the children. . . did as J” commanded 
Moses,’ 34°. 

In Joshua the P portions are somewhat curiously 
distributed. P must certainly have contained 
some account of the conquest of the country, but 
it is probable that this was told in a dry and 
summary manner, and that the compilers pre- 
ferred the more detailed and interesting account 
of the older sources. Certain it is that in chs. 1-12, 
containing the account of the conquest of the 
country, the only fragments which can be definitely 
recognized as derived from P are the accounts of 
the passover and other events in Gilgal told in 
419 61912, and of the covenant made with the Gibeon- 
ites by the princes of the congregation, 98-17-21. Ga, 
There are also suspicions of P in such details as 
those given in 3% 4/8 71%, Lut we certainly cannot 
prove from them what the range of D’s narrative 
really was. Beyond ch. 12 there is some difficulty, 
as there is evidence of mixture with other sources, 
but the following passages in their present form 
with little doubt elute to PB, 135-3 141-5 151-12. 
20-63 1619 17-86 (notice, among other things, the 
characteristic headings). With ch. 18 we get on 
clearer ground. With the exception of 18779 and 
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] Qt0b-47. 49-50 18.9142 and 229-4 belong almost entirely 
to P. It should be observed, however, that in this 
general analysis of P we have not, as a rule, 
attempted to distinguish between the work of P 
proper and later reviscrs. 

D. Date and Origin of P.—(1) The date cannot be 
earlicr than Solomon’s Temple. The condition of 
religious worship evidenced by the Books of 
Judges and Samuel, for example the social char- 
acter of the sacrificial feasts, Jy 21)°, 1S 9! 
2018-4 ete.; the performance of sacrificial rites by 
other than Levites, as by Samuel, 18 7° 108 etc. 
(though an Ephraimite, 15 1!), David, 28 6”, and 
Davids sons, 2S §'8; the illegality of the priestly 
vortions, 1 § 2)2-17, which though enjoined by the 

evitical law are here regarded as so sinful as to 
warrant the downfall of the house of Eli (2”°: is a 
very late gloss, not found even in the best MSS 
of the LX X),—all show that the laws of P were 
either unknown, or absolutely ignored during this 
early period. (2) Even after Solomon’s reign, 
even if we could suppose that 1 and 2 K always 
give us an accurate account of the matter, and 
were not themselves influenced by P or kindred 
elements, the Levitical law would a Heat tou have 
been only very partially observed. There are few 
references to 1t beyond the elaborate descriptions 
of the temple in 1 K 5-7, It is still disregarded 
by such great lights as Elijah and Elisha, who as 
prone themselves sacrificed just as Samuel 
iad done, and that without any regard for the 
one sanctuary which P throughout supposes, for 
example Lv 17% 4, (3) This argument from silence 
is strengthened by the remarkable fact that in 
Geonicles we have in many respects a Levitical 
version of the same facts as those differently 
related in Samuel and Kings; as, for example, 
of the bringing up of the ark from Kiriath-jearim 
(contrast 25 6 with 1 Ch 15-16%), and the con- 
spiracy against Athaliah (contrast 2K J1 with 
2 Ch 22'-93), making it almost certain that the 
Books of Samuel and Kings were in the main 
written before, those of Chronicles after, the 
institutions of P were formulated. (4) A further 
terminus a quo is furnished by a comparison 
between the codes of D and P. We have already 
shown at some length reasons for believing that 
the code of P was subsequent to that of D (see 
above, ii. C), showing in every respect signs of 
greater elaboration and development. (5) The 
style of P shows, by its stiffness, artificiality, 
and conciseness of treatment, that it is dealing 
with a dead past—a mere summary composed out 
of old written records, not the perpetuation in 
literary form of a still living tradition. All 
these facts point in the same direction, that P 
was far luter than JE, and probably considerably 
later than D. Indeed, a considerable distance of 
time is required to account for the difference of 
vocabulary. (6) There is no historical event likely 
to account for P previous to the Exile. Such a docu- 
ment as compared with D marks a reformation, 
one might almost say a revolution, in religious 
worship. But it may easily be accounted for by 
the Exile itself. Outside of P there was no com- 
plete system of ritual laws. In all probability, 


they were largely traditional and of gradual 
growth. Some of them were codified in Dt, but 


a great many points are not mentioned, for pre- 
cisely the same reason that many points of ritual 
are left untouched in the rubrics of the English 
Prayer-Book, because they are matters of common 
knowledge settled by prevailing custom. If a 
stranger could be supposed to have to conduct a 
service in an English Church, he would not know 
what he was expected to say, or whether he was 
expected to say anything, before and after the 
sermon, in what part of the Church he was to 
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read the lessons, the Litany, or preees the sermon, 
and many other things of the kind. How many 
more serious questions must naturally have arisen 
concerning the ritual of sacrifice, involving, as it 
did, so much manual work! These things were 
originally decided, it is chat by local custom. 
When religious worship h 

Jerusalem they would probably be settled authori- 
tatively by the body of priests, who are likely to 
have followed in the main the traditions of the 
old sanctuary of Jerusalem. (7) But when the line 
of tradition was broken by the Exile the need 
would have arisen for more elaborate directions, 
and we do actually find the Hg a IXzekiel fram- 
ing a sort of manual of ritual, though in some 
respects ideal and visionary (chs. 40-48). (8) But 
the troubles and disturbances which followed upon 
the Restoration must have made it difficult to 
establish any complete system of worship, and we 
do not hear of any complete religious organization 
till the time of IXzra. It would probably then be 
near the truth to say that P is the result of the 
religious movement which began with Ezekiel in 
Babylon, and found its completion with Kzra. 
Just as the book of the Law found in the house of 
J” in Josiah’s reign was D, or the nucleus of D, 
so it is likely that the law-book read by Ezra, 
Neh 8, was P, or the essential part of P. It is 
important to observe that the legal ordinances 
referred to in Neh are to be found in P rather than 
in D; for exmmple, the custom of dwelling in 
booths, 8'318, 

3. JE. The Jahwistic and Elohistic Sources.— 
A, Whien we have taken away from the Hexatench 
all the passaves which can with a fair degree of 
probability be assigned to D or P, we find that 
the remainder forms a fairly complete and homo- 
geneous whole, giving us, by a succession of 
narratives more or less connected, an outline of 
Jewish history from the Creation to the Settle- 
ment in Palestine, in fact covering, speaking 
vencrally, the same ground as P, Tlus remainder 
we lnight have regarded as one literary suurce, were 
it not that a difference of authorship is discovered 
by the use of Hlohim and J” in Gn-Ex 3 (see 
above, ii. D), which enables us to distinguish at 
once a certain number of sections as belonging to J 
and E respectively. Thus to J belong 24-476 52 
61-4 7-8 (ntly.) Q2U-27 (8-19. 21] Y1-Y  ]Dl-da. 6-20 1 31-5, 
Gb-ia, 12b-18 15 (with some mixture perhaps of &), 
1G'-2 4-146 18, 1 9!-28 9920-24 (unless the insertion of a 
reviser) 24. 2813-16 38.39. To E we may with equal 
certainty assign 20!-27 218-82 991-13 9610-12. 17-22 3] 4-178, 
19-44 31513? 351-5 40-49, 45 (almost entirely) 461-5 
48}. 2. 8°22 5915-23) But in other sections either the 
name of God seldom occurs, or the names at first 
sight seem used indifferently, the sections being in 
the latter case generally compounded, as a close 
examination shows, of both sources. After Exodus, 
though we can readily see that both sources 
still continue, the distinction becomes more diffi- 
cult, because though E, unlike P, still uses the 
hame £lvhim sometimes, J” is more generally 
used ; but even here this occasional use of Elohim 
is often helpful in discovering E sections. The 
mixture of divine names in Gn-Ex 3 sometimes 
arises from the fact that E purposely uses the name 
J” and vice versd. Thus E of necessity used the 
name J” in ix 3 itself, but also in Gn 28”", where 
the name has a peculiar emphasis, the point being 
that Jacob promises to worship his country’s Goc 
even in a strange land; the name is, however, 
sometimes assigned to a reviser. ‘This is probably 
the case also with Gn 22%, unless it be actually a 
Jahwistic passage inserted in the E story. On the 
other hand, Elohim is sometimes used by J: (1) 
When God is spoken of by those not in covenant 
with J”, as by Adam and Eve before the time of 


ad become centralized at. 


Seth, when men began to call on the name of J” 
(Gn 4%), and by the Serpent (Gn 3! 4" ete.), (2) 
When emphasis is laid on God’s abstract nature, 
especially in contrast to man, Gn 16% 3239 (see 
below, i. 3. B). (3) In the construct state, when 
with a following word it is used descriptively of 
God, as ‘God of Abraham,’ ‘of heaven and earth,’ 
etc., Gn 248: 7- 27 26% ete. 

B. The separation of J and E in mixed passages, 
and those especially in which the name of Ctod is 
for any of the reasons given not a_suflicient 
criterion, as in the later books of the Hexa- 
teuch, is a matter vf considerable difficulty, there 
being no characters of J or E so marked as to 
enable us (as we could with D and P) at once to 
assign the sections in which they occur to either 
source; but it can in most cases be decided with a 
fair degree of certainty. Moreover, the more the 
passages which can be definitely assigned to one 
source or the other, the easier the task becomes, 
because we obtain a larger number of criteria by 
which to recognize either source. But in spite 
of the labours of critics there still remains a con- 
siderable number of passaves in which the division 
of sources is very uncertain. Ticre is, too, always 
a certain danger of using as criteria compara- 
tively rare words or phrases, which possibly by 
accident happen to occur once or twice in one 
source or the other. The reasonings by which the 
critical results are obtained are very complicated. 
They are chiefly those suggested by breaks in the 
narrative, points of contact, whether by continuity 
of language or connexion of subject, with known E 
or J fragments, and the like. Such arguments 
are often more trustworthy than those derived 
from vocabulary. We can inake this clearer by 
analyzing Gn 32 as an example. Here there is no 
P passage, and the whole certainly belongs to 
JE. Vv.) and ? (leb.” 3, and so on with the other 
verses) are obviously the conclusion of an E 
section (315-327), the nune Llohim being used 
throughout and constantly, though the section 
has no P characteristics. It will be seen on exami- 
nation that vv." belong to J. For (1) there is 
no apparent continuity between vv.? and % (2) On 
the other hand, vv.?"}* form a narrative continu- 
ous in itself without any obvious breaks, and the 
same is true of vv.!8-?!, (3) Vv.2)% contain paral- 
lels, differing in detail, both with the preceding and 
the following paragraphs, and therefore belong 
to a different source from either. Thus v.! gives a 
different explanation of Mahanaim from that given 
in v.2, and in vv.?8-2l Jacob is (a) again described 
as dividing his property in view of the coming of 
Esau, but (6) differently, each drove by itself, 
vv./8 17, instead of the whole into two, v.7, and 
(c) with a Re purpose, in order to propitiate 
his brother by degrees with an accumulation of 
rveace-olferings, vv.!""*, not that one might escape 
if Esau attacked the other, as in v.8; (d) the pro- 
perty is ceuferenetsy described, goats being added, 
slaves—male and female--omitted, or rather male 
sluves mentioned, not as part of the proposed 
present, but as having charge of it, cf. vv.1!® 
with *7 Again, v.75 is a repetition of v.13, 
(4) Again, both vv.22% and 8" have points of 
contact with other known J and EF sections re- 
spectively. ‘Thus the possessions of 32° 7 correspond 
very closely with 30%, which belongs to J’s account 
of the manner in which Jacob obtained his wealth 
by trickery, 30°, and stands in contrast to E’s 
account, which describes it as @ miracle revealed by 
God in a dream, 31*!’, or, at any rate, as so ex- 
plained by Jacob. The latter passage is marked 


ag I's by the constant use of Eluhim. Again, 
32° refers to 315, an evidently J passage. So far 


all is clear, but in vv.??-83, which has the appearance 
of a complete and unmixed passage, there is some 
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difficulty. At first sight we should naturally 
think that it belongs to K, heeause of Elohim in 
vv. and ™, and it is so referred by Dillmann ; but 
the word, which is after all only one out of many 
criteria, may have been used purposely to express 
the abstract idea of God. The divine nature was 
such that even to see God, far more to wrestle 
with Ilim, meant death. And there are, in fact, 
many reasons for ascribing the passage to Jd. 
(1) The crude anthropomorphism is more in accord- 
ance with J’s conception of God, see Gn 38 87 115 
18!}2, Ex 4% etc. KH, indeed, is fond of dreains 
described as dreams (Gn 203 2879"!2 40, 41), but 
with J even these are described realistically (see 
Ga 15%, and ef, 2838 (J) with Ql? 17ete. (£)), 
(2) Stories explanatory of place-numes are far more 
characteristic of J than of E. (3) V.2"is a doublet 
of v.24, which speaks of the present as having 
already gone over. We may confidently then 
assign to KE, 32!-% 18-41, to J 323-184. 22-32, The ex- 
amination of this chapter will give some idea of 
the methods by whieh J and FE may be often 
separated, but it must be admitted that in many 
cuses, as in Gn 27!-“5, the analysis is much more 
difficult and uncertain. 

C. For a complete analysis of JE throughout 
the Hexateuch the reader is referred to the critical 
works enumerated at the end of this article, 
especially the Tables prefixed to Holzinger’s work, 
and artt. Exopus, NUMBERS, etc. Sometimes the 
subject-matter forms indirectly a sufficient criterion 
for E or J. In the last chapters of Genesis and 
the early chapters of Exodus we find, as already 
noticed, two distinct traditions with regard to the 
locality vccupied by the Israelites—one representing 
them as being in Goshen, apart from Egypt; the 
other as being among the Egyptians, employing the 
same midwives, able in the hurried departure of 
the night-journey to borrow jewels of their Egyptian 
neighbours, their houses so close together that the 
difference put by J” between the Egyptians and 
Ixrael in the plague of the firstborn was a miracle of 
Divine Providence. The second view is certainly 
that of P (see Gn 47% 7), but we find it also 
running through several JE sections. Now there 
are several reasons for ascribing Gn 46-475 to J, 
alimony thein being the prominence given to Judah, 
as in what we have reason to believe to be the J 
fractions of 37. 38. and 43, and the use of the word 
‘Israel’ for ‘Jacob,’ the latter being generally 
found in E. It will therefore follow that in the 
JE portions all the sections in which Goshen is 
yenen of as the home of the Israclites belong to 

, the rest to E. 

D. The general characteristics of JE stand in 
marked contrast to P. The narratives are full 
of life and movement, and have a genuine local 
colour. The characters are men and women with 
flesh and blood, engaged in all the real and varied 
occupations of a simple and natural life. The 
stories are never so subordinated to a religious or 
historical purpose as to lose their individual 
interest. They give the impression that, from 
whatever sources the writers may have derived 
the thread of their stories, the colouring is that of 
a life with which they were familiar in all its 
aspects. But beyond this it will be found that J 
and I. have each sufficiently marked characters of 
their own. The God of FE isa God separate from 
iin, Who reveals Himself usually by a voice from 
heaven, often that of an angel, as in Gn 217 220 
(where Mlohim seems to have been altered into J” 
to agree with 2214); so in Gn 28” the angels need 
a ladder to ascend and descend to and from God 
(contrast J's account in ver. ‘and behold J” stood 
beside him’). Oy God reveals Himself by a dream, 
as in Gn 20°31", Even when anthropomorphic 
expressions are used, as ‘God came,’ Nu 22°, 


‘the finger of God,’ Ex 313%, ‘spake unto Moses 
face to face,’ Ex 33" (cf. Nu 125), they do not 
seem, as in J, to convey any definite anthropo- 
morphic idea. But the J” of J is much more 
human. Though recognized as ‘the God of 
heaven’ and the ‘God of earth,’ Gn 24° ete., 
He was yet believed on occasions to have in His 
own person walked and talked with men, Gn 3° 
1giete. 9815) Ex 4% so that Abraham actually 
mistook Him for aman, and Jacob wrestled wit 
Him by night, Gn 32%. He needed to go down in 
order to see the city and the tower, which the 
children of men builded, and again to see whether 
the Sodomites had done altogether according to the 
ery which had reached Him in heaven, Gn 115 187). 
E has a good deal more to say of religious worship, 
especially in connexion with different localities, 
such as Bethel and Shechem, so much so that God 
is once actually called ‘the God of Bethel,’ Gn 35’. 
To E belong the earliest sacrificial laws, Ex 20°%°°6, 
E mentions the construction of the holy Tent of 
Meeting, 337', and the ark, which is spoken of 
almost as though it were itself an object of 
religious worship, Nu 10°58 E also speaks of 
other primitive symbols of worship, as, notwbly, 
illars, Gn 28!% #2 3145 354 (probably taken from 
f though in a LV section), Ex 24%; teraphim, Gn 
31)% 8; the brazen serpent, Nu 21** (cf. 2 K 184). 
But such symbols do not always meet with approval. 
Jacob as an act of exceptional piety makes his 
family put away their strange. ne (teraphim) and 
ear-rings (a religious charm ?), Gn 3574; the calf- 
worship is condemned, Ex $2. H also has a reference 
to tithe in Gn 2874, In J the feasts of the sacrificial 
laws, in their earliest form at any rate, have less 
of a ritual element, Ex 34-8, ef, 23!!33) As 
compared with FE, J’s narratives are, on the whole, 
more graphic and picturesque, and appeal more 
powerfully to the imagination, as especially Gn 
24b_3, 24, Ex 2; but this is partly due to the subjects 
treated of. J’sstyleis remarkably easy an simple, 
that of Eis somewhat more stiff and formal, and 
the treatment more dignified, as in Gn 22. We have 
a good illustration of their difference of character 
in their treatment of the marvellous. In J the 
most wonderful phenomena appear quite natural, 
The writer feels himself in an ideal fairy land 
in which no wonders are surprising. When we are 
told that J” brings the animals to the man to see 
what he would call them, we do not think of 
asking how this was possible, or even how it was 
done. But in other cases what In E are insisted 
upon as miracles, are in J ascribed to natural 
means. In J Jacob obtains his flocks and herds 
by a cunning trick thoroughly in keeping with his 
character, Gn 30°8, In EF it is by a special act 
of God’s providence, 31°8. In J the wonders of 
Egypt are performed by natural agency. It is an 
east wind that brings the locusts, Ex 10%, that 
drives back the waters of the Red Sen, 14%. In 
K these are performed by the, so to speak, magic 
ower of Moses’ rod. Similarly, Amalek is defeated 
ee the virtue of Moses’ uplifted hand. The story of 
Jacob and Laban illustrates also another tendency 
of EF, to soften moral difficulties. The deception of 
his old father had been largely the fault of his 
mother, and also took place before the covenant 
with God at Bethel, and therefore might be passed 
over, but Jacob’s dishonesty in dealing with 
Laban seemed inconsistent with the character of 
a& patriarch. Notice again how EI juste the 
expulsion of Hagar, which in J is merely the result 
of jealousy (Gn 168), by representing it as the 
express command of God (217). There are also 
some important differences in the subject-matter 
of these two. In J Moses acts by and for himself. 
In FE much importance is attached to subordinates. 
Aaron assists ee in his miracles, and Jethro gives 
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him practical advice, and Ieads him in the wilder- 
ness, Ex 18. Joshua acts as his minister, 24/3, In 
J the patriarchs are connected with Hebron, Gn 
1312 18’, in E with Beersheba, 22! 28" 46°, and 
Shechem, 33! 48%. In J Judah takes the leading 
part amon Joseph’s brethren, Gn 3726 43)- 
4414 16.18 4623 in K Reuben, 372) 2-9 492% 87) In 
E the prophetic clement is more prominent than in 
J. A ae Peis Gn 207 17, and Moses, Ex 33" (£2), 
Nu 128, Jos 148 (ef. also Ex 20'82!, Nu 11? 217), are 
described as prophets, Miriam as a prophetess, 
Ex 15%. Joshua is the prophetic successor of 
Moses, both in wonder-workiny, Jos 8, and in his 
final exhortation and the promulgation of his law- 
book, 24. 

E. Besides the use of Elohim and J” respectively, 
we find the following words and phrases charac- 
teristic of these two documents :— 

E.—‘ Amorites’ (used as name of aborigines of 
Palestine) for ‘Canaanites.’ ‘ Horeb’ for ‘Sinai,’ 
‘Jacob’ for ‘Israel’ (yet latter occurs in several E 
passages, esp. Gn 48-50, perhaps introduced by R). 
‘Jethro’ for ‘Raguel’ of J. ‘The man Moses,’ 
three times, apy ‘handmaid,’ for agey (J) invari- 
ably, as in Ex 2). vrp ‘beast’ (only in E). 
by3 ‘lord’ in its several uses as ‘husband’ (J and 
P have vx in this sense, E never). 35 pis ‘harden 
heart,’ Ex 1-12, for 25 123, Ta20 WV). na of place 
(J applies it to time). 235 for 25 (J). aps ‘try,’ 
‘prove,’ esp. of God, as in (in 22!, Ex 15% 2y 
(Ex 167 17%7), 0 ayn ‘bring up,’ of bringing 
up the Israelites out of Egypt. 2 yip ‘to light 
upon,’ as in Gn 284, ody, lie. ‘feet,’ in sense 
of ‘times,’ Ex 23, xo ‘heal,’ with God as 
subject, Gn 20", Nu 12 (so a ground for ascribing 
Ex 15% in its original form [see above, iii. 1. CJ] to 
KE). > oy, lit. “put for a nation,’ for ‘25 ayy, 
lit. ‘make for a nation’ (J). cove dion ‘the day 
before yesterday,’ with 3 or }2, certainly character- 
istic of E, though in some of the Ex passages all 
critics do not agree. ‘9 ‘interpret’ of dreams. 

J.—orm ow ‘Aram Naharaim’ for ‘ Paddan- 
aram’ (P), ‘Israel’ for ‘Jacob.’ ‘Sinai,’ as 
in BP, for ‘Horeb’ (D, E).  ‘Canaanites,’ but 
‘Perizzite,’ Gn 137 348, Jg 1*5 (according to 
Meyer an interpolation). ‘To find grace in the 
eyes of,’ very frequent in J, also in some JE 
passages, ‘To eal on the name of J”? frequent. 
‘To run to meet’ frequent. Israclites called ‘Is- 
rael,’ not ‘sons of Israel’ (P), so ‘Egypt’ for 
‘Egyptian,’ ‘Reuben,’ ‘Gad,’ etc., of the separate 
tribes. ‘His brother,’ in genealogies. 727% ‘land,’ 
where pux would be used by E and P. ‘pix for 
"x, usually. ayx tb nap ‘took him a wife,’ regular 
formula in J, but onee in FE. apxs ‘as thou 
goest.” ‘my ‘2 ST pray thee, my lord,’ frequent 
but not exclusively in J. yy an ‘to preserve 
seed alive.’ 335 ‘to be dry,’ as of the Flood, for 
Yar(P). ow for owa (EK, only once in J). 14: Qal, 
‘to beget.’ 2992 av: ‘dwell in the midst.’ 129 in 
sense of ‘to be great, important.’ 25 for ‘self,’ 
as Gn 6° 87. xine ‘ fodder, Gn 24-82 (FE has 
ip, Gn 45*), xy with imperatives, ete. (in Gn 40 
times in J, 6 in E). oO” noy3 ‘breath of life,’ Gn 
27 72 (mn inserted), for ovn nn (DP), cxpa, naw oypn, 
etc., frequent. ‘yy, "yyy of younger brothers and 
sisters ck ayop). 83 PON frequently, but once in 
KE, Gn 2151, ansY with P, etc., for 72x (E). Notice 
also a preference for the verbal suffix nx. 

F. Date and Origin of JE.—The fact that most 
of the contents of JE are referred to by Amos and 
Hosea makes it probable that JE was prior to 
these prophets, but not absolutely certain, because, 
when these books were written, the stories may 
still have been current only in the form of oral 
tradition, and the absence of any mention of the 
story of Joseph, so full of religious and moral sug- 
gestions, is remarkable, though in such short 


books it is far from conclusive. But the priority 
to these prophets is made still more hkely by 
the attitude of E towards religious symbols 
(see above, iii. 3. D). Hosea and Amos, while they 
show that such symbols still existed as a matter of 
course, evidently regarded them with disfavour. 
It is significant also that EF, though disapproving 
of human sacrifice, exhibits no horror at the 
thought of it. To accept the blood of victims 
instead was a gracious act of God, who was will- 
ing in mercy to waive His just rights (Gn 22). 
Again, the fact that E speaks of Abraham, Moses, 
etc., as prophets (see iil. 3. DY), points to a time 
when the prophet occupied an sailaental position. 
Add to this that the highest teaching of JF re- 
sembles that of the prophets. We can Nard! y then 
be far wrong in regarding the times of Hosea and 
Amos as the ternunus ad quem for JE. But the 
differences of chatacter between J and E, especi- 
ally in their theological conceptions, tend to show 
that J is the older of the two documents, More- 
over, the differences that we find within each of 
these documents, but most especially in J (see below, 
ili. 4, A), make it likely that both J and IE were 
originally collections of stories varying in date, 
and probably handed down for the most part, if 
not entirely, by oral tradition, some of them, it 
may be, centuries before they were committed to 
writing, Probably, as among other nations, the 
oldest. which acquired a fixed form were popular 
sonys describing some great nationnl events, such 
as the Song of Miriam (Ex 15) and those preserved 
in Nu 21 (ef. also the Song of Weborah, Jg 5). 
In Gn 4% 34 we have evidently a fragment of 
a song far older than the text with which it is 
incorporated. The chief allusion in the poem 
was apparently not understood, or at any rate 
is left unexplained by J. The attempt to fix 
the date of JE by comparing the patriarchal 
stories with the relations between the Israelites 
and the surrounding tribes is not very satisfactory. 
It may be true that the origin attributed to the 
Moabites and Ammonites is due to the animosity 
felt against these related peoples, but the animority 
was so constant, at least trom the time of thie 
Judges, that we pet little help in fixing the date 
of the story. Again, to refer the whole story of 
Joseph to the ascendency of the Northern kingdom 
in the time of Jeroboam 1., and date its origin at 
this period, is to suppose it a deliberate invention, 
not, as the analogy of other such stories renders 
far more probable, a legend which had gradually 
grown up by oral tradition. From the importance 
attached tothe loenl sanctuaries of Bethel, Shechem, 
and Beersheba (which last belonged tu Simeon, one 
of the ten tribes), and the great prominence of 
Joseph, the father of Ephraim and Manasseh, it 


has generally been pubporet that E at any rite 
was the product of the kingdom of tsirne!. Add to 


this that the North, the mission field of Elijah 
and Elisha, was in carly times the chief scene of 
literary and prophetic activity. These arguments 
apply also, but with less force, to J, where Hebron 
takes the place of Beersheba as the abode of 
Abraham and Jacob; and Judah, instead of 
Reuben, holds a prominent place in the history 
of Joseph. From these facts it has been argued 
that J, though its materinl was originally derived 
from thesame source as E, either in oral or written 
form, is tn tts present form the work of a Jewish 
composer or editor. 

G. It is probable that J and E were blended into 
one whole before D’s law-book was composed, as 
Dt 5-11 suppose it. Evenif these chapters are not 
the work of D proper, they must have been added 
very shortly after. 

4, Distinctions within the various sources.— 
We have hitherto regarded the different sources 
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of the Hexateuch, for the most part, as though 
they were each homogeneous in character. In a cer- 
tain sense they are, in that they possess individual 
characters which distinguish each from the rest; 
but within these are found considerable variations, 
just as we find among plants or animals several 
distinctly characterized species under one genus, 
or, to use a still better simile, varieties under one 
species. It is, in fact, probable that each of these 
larger sources represents in itself the result of a 
literary process extending in some cases over 
centuries. 

A, For example, in the J sections of Gn the 
Flood story, with the beginnings of civilization and 
the dispersion of races following upon it (11'), 
seems hardly consistent with the growth of 
civilization described in 416%, Jt has also been 
suggested that Noah the inventor of wine (9*9-?7) 
belongs to a distinct cycle of legends from Noah 
the hero of the Flood, and that 614 gives a different 
explanation of the origin of sin from 3. Finally, 
it seems probable that the story of Nimrod, ete. 
(108-15), came frum the same cycle of stories as the 
Flood story, and ia also of Accadian origin. Hence 
some critics have drawn a definite distinction be- 
tween two series of stories, which they have de- 
noted as J! and J? respectively. To the latter 
Wellhausen ascribes Ps Flood, together with 
18-15. 18h, 18. 21. 25-80 1 ]1-8° Some critics, however, 
have ascribed 6'4 ag well as 10'%!8 to revisers of 
JE (JE). Attention has been called to the fact 
that whereas in J? the three sons of Noah are 
Japheth, Ham, Shem (Gn 10), the sons of Noah in 
J! (9-27) were originally, as vv.?627 apparently show, 
Shem, Canaan, Japheth. In Gn 12 and later chap- 
ters J? has been found by some critics a convenient 
peg on which to hang unknown fragments, inter- 
polations, ete., such as 12!0-"0 1817-19. 22-38 and even 
2018, passayes usually referred to JE‘ or R. 

B. Distinctions in E are not so frequently in- 
sisted on, but some critics have referred to an 
earlier source, EK}, such passages as show traces 
of archaic ideas or expressions, such as the an- 
thropomorphic expressions of Gn 20%? (cf, Nu 22%, 
etc.), the ancient custom referred to in Gn 20'%, the 
word ay) in Gn 33!9, Jos 245°, 

C. In D we can trace several different stages. It 
is now generally admitted that the Deuteronomic 
Code begins either with Dt 5 or with Dt 12. Dt 1-4, 
and perhaps also 5-11, were afterwards written as an 
introduction, and still Jater the history was con- 
tinued with the Deuteronomic recension of Joshua. 
It seems likely that these were the gradual work of 
the Deuteronomic school, extending well on into the 
period of the Jewish captivity. The D elements of 
the earlier books of the Hexateuch are sometimes 
ascribed, not to this school, but to the compilers of 
JE. At any rate, they probably belong to 2 com- 
paratively early nario 

D. In VP the fact of constant revision and 
gradual compilation is easy to prove, but it is 
not so easy to say how many distinct stages there 
were in its history, still less to assign the exact 
dates to which they belong. ‘The following facts 
are, however, capable of easy demonstration. 

(1) The nucleus of P lies in what is known as the 
Code of Holiness (P") contained in Lv 17-26, though 
these chapters now contain many interpolations 
(esp, 2217°*- 2. 80 D3)-8. 28-38 O4i-14) This section is 
marked off from the rest of the P legislation (a) by 
its highly spiritual character and intense feeling of 
reverence for the holiness of God and everythin 
connected with Ilis service. P"® is the centre an 
kernel of the new religious movement ; (4) by its 
intimate relation to theideal of ritual, ete., sketched 
out by Ezekiel, chs. 40-48 ; (c) by its use of a special 
terminology, words and phrases being found which 
occur nowliere else. It will be sufficient here to 
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call attention tosuch phrases as ‘I am J”,’ ‘I J” am 
your God,’ ‘I your God am holy,’ and the like ; 
‘walk in my (etc.) ordinances,’ ‘do and seep my 
statutes and my judgments,’ ‘35 ynx, ‘IT will set 
my face,’ ‘that man shall be cut off from his 
people,’ ‘my (J's, etc.) Sabbaths.’ For a more 
complete list see Driver, LOT®, 49. (d) By dis- 
crepancies between P*® and the pveneral body of 
Levitical law. Thus in P" the later distinction 
between the high priest and the ordinary priests is 
still inthe making. ‘The chief priest is but primus 
inter pares (the priest who is greater than his 
brethren, Lv 21"). Notice that the injunction 
which in Lv 21” is laid upon the chief priest only, 
not to let the hair of his head go loose, or rend 
his clothes, is in Lv 10% 7 Jaid upon all the priests. 
The Feast of Booths lasted, according to the original 
text of Lv 23°, 7 days instead of 8, and is still 
determined by the season, ‘when ye have gathered 
in the fruits of the land’; the addition of the 8th 
day and the words ‘on the 15th day of the 7th 
month’ in v., evidently are interpolations (incon- 
sistent with vv.*-*) added when the laws were 
incorporated into the larger code. On the other 
hand, it is possible that P* ineluded assages Now 
outside Lv. 17-26, as esp. Ex 6%7, Ly [112% 4-47 
in their original form. With reference to the 
relation of B® to Ezekiel, it should be noticed 
that the resemblance extends not only to the 
general tenor of the subject, a thing in itself 
striking enough, but even to the style and phrase- 
ology; and in this respect it is not confined to these 
chapters of Ezekiel, but several expressions of P4 
are found scattered in various parts of the prenitet 
{see Kuenen, § 15, note 10}. That P*, therefore, 
was written either by Ezckiel himself or by one 
imbued with his spirit, and in all probability a 
contemporary, does not admit of reasonable doubt, 
and we cannot be far wrong in assigning it to the 
latter half of the Exile. 

(2) The next in order of time, and the most 
important of the Priestly documents, is the 
historical and legislative work known frequently 
as P8, which contains all of P excepting P® on the 
one hand, and certain later accretions in the legis- 
lutive portions on the other. The central feature 
of P¢is the promulgation of the laws, which are all 
represented as revealed to Moses on Mt. Sinai. 
P was probably, as already suggested, the law 
proud by Ezra, Neh 8. 98. Notice that the 
‘cast of Booths is kept cight days according to Ps, 
see Nu 29%, 

(3) A third stage is reached in the union of Pé® 
and P), but whether it took place before or after the 
promulgation of P by Ezra cannot be determined. 
All that can be said with certainty is that Ezra 
was the head, perhaps the founder, of a school of 
scribes specially suited for carrying out a work of 
this kind. : 

(4) Lastly, there is evidence of various additions 
and revisions of the Priestly Code made from time 
to time (I’*), The most important of the former in 
Ex-Nu are Ex 30. 31!)7 342-3 35-40, Lv 1-7. 8. 
114-4 12-15, 16 (in part), most of Nu 1-10% 15, 19, 
the whole of 28-31. To these we should add the 
additions to P, esp. in Lv 23, to make it agree 
with P&, The necessity of supposing such additions 
to P® cannot be here proved at length. It is 
enough to say gencrally that the proof lies in 
certain repetitions, inconsistencies, and want of 
sequence. For example, Ex 35-40 Lv 8 taken 
together are a repetition of Ex 25-29. Ex 30! 
describes a special altar of incense of which there 
is no mention in the list of holy things in 26%1-87, 
Cf. Lv 16", which scems to imply that the one 
altar was used both for incense and sacrifice. Ex 
30 (or at any rate 35)-Lv 8 breaks the sequence 
between Ex 29 and Lv 9, and Lv 1-7 is itself a 
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collection of Jaws with several slight inconsist- 
encies, Finally, Lv 11-15 breaks the connexion 
‘between 10 and 16. ; 

(5) To these we should also add the incorporation 
of the already united JED into P; but to what 
date either this or the various supplements 
spoken of under (4) belong, cannot be deter- 
mined. Probably, the latter represent a long 
and very pecaniale process. Kuenen argues from 
the difference of arrangement found in the LXX 
translation of Ex 35-40, belonging to 3rd cent. B.C., 
that the final redaction of these chapters was even 
then hardly completed. 

§. Editorial Revisers.—It has not been found 
practicable within the limits of tlis article to give 
a complete estimate of the work of the various 
editorial revisers. That several alterations were 
made as the different sources were welded together 
is practically certain. A few examples of editorial 
emendations must suffice. In Gn 22? ‘the land of 
Moriah’ is very suspicious (esp. if, according to Gn 
14, Jerusalem was already in existence), inasmuch 
as (1) the name Moriah does not appear again until 
the very late Book of Chronicles, (2) E otherwise 
shows no partiality towards Judah, (3) it could 
not have taken 3 days to get from Beersheba to 
Jerusalem, see v.4, It is probable, therefore, that an 
original ‘Amorite’ or name of some Ephraimitish 
mountain, which had perhaps become illegible, was 
altered by a revixer with Southern propensities, 
possibly JE, but more probably Ps, 2219 ig 
certainly not part of the I narrative, but is 
possibly some fragment of J worked in to suit the 
story. Itis, however, to be observed that in v." 
‘be blessed’ is 1393;n7, not 3392p as elsewhere in J; 
so some have regarded it as the work of a reviser. 
In 35%: 5 we have probably the working in of an KE 
fragment in a section of P (see above, ili, 3. D). 
Kix 34'}-?8 has been revised by JIE or D to agree 
with other passages, and in vv.” it is followed 
by a story embodying perhaps an old tradition, 
but written in the spirit and style of P. 

iv, SUMMARY.—We may now summarize in this 
way the probable history of the Hexateuch. Yor 
many centuries probably the only records of the past 
were those contained in song and saga. It is very 
possible that, as with the ancient Icelanders, these 
were recited at religious festivals (Ex 15}: 2 2), ef, 
Jg li”), The first attempts to collect these, so as 
to form aconnected written history, probably date 
from the 8th or 9th cent. B.c., and originated pre- 
sumably in the schools of the prophets. There are 
sufficient evidences of two distinct versicns of this 
ancient history, J and E; but though they deal for 
the most part with the same cycle of subjects, and 
E is probably the later of the two, there is no proof 
that there is any literary connexion between them. 
Later on, towards the close of the 7th cent., these 
two documents were combined together, but so 
skilfully that it is often very difficult to separate 
them Si i) About the same time in Jerusalem a 
code of ritual regulations and customs, commonly 
believed to have been revealed by God to Moses, 
was set forth in writing and afterwards published 
in the reign of Josiah (D). This code was shortly 
afterwards provided with a historic setting and 
combined with the earlier history, and the whole, 
especially the conquest of Canaan, revised by the 
same school (JED). It has been conjectured by 
Kuenen, who has been followed by several other 
critics, that E’s Book of the Covenant, Ex 2072-23, 
was originally represented as drawn up on the 
plains of Moa , and that, when the code of D was 
substituted for it, the former was put back so as to 
form part of the Sinaitic Icgislation. This will 
account both for the present difficulty in connecting 
Ex 207-241! with its context, and also for the fact 
that, while in the historical summary of Dt 1-4 


there is no reference to the Bk of the Covenant, 
several of its provisions in a revised form appear 
in the main body of D. During the Exile, pos. 
sibly before the work of D* was complete, a new 
body of ritual law, more priestly in its character, 
was drawn up, prope Ly some disciple of Ezekiel, 
and very possibly under his direction (P*). This 
was followed by a new version of the whole history, 
and especially the legislation, conceived in a still 
more sacerdotal spirit, which was probably com. 

leted about a century later, and promulgated by 
izra and Nehemiah (Nel 8. 9) (Pé). Finally, by the 
union of this with P®, and the additions of new 
laws and regulations from time to time, and various 
editorial revisions extending down to it may be 
the 3rd cent. (P*), we get our present Hexateuch. 

v. THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE HEXATEUCH. 
—It is, of course, obvious that the Hexateuch as 
it stands is not strictly a historical work. It did 
not need criticism to discover this, but criticism 
makes it absolutely certain. It shows that the 
most definite and statistical details, those given 
namely in P, are the least to be depended upon, 
being unknown to the earliest writers, and ap- 
parently the calculations of a writer very far re- 
moved from the events described. There is also 
observable throughout a tendency in the various 
writers to throw back into their composition the 
eustonis, etc., of their own times. Thus the whole 
body of laws, originating in local custom, or 
handed down as common law and promulgated 
from time to time, would come to be fathered on 
Moses ; just in the same way as the Chronicler 
read into the old documents the ritual of his own 
day. Similarly, it is probable that the contemporary 
religious and social customs of Northern Israel are 
in JE described as those of their ancestors who 
lived in a distant past. Regarded as a history of 
the ancient migrations of the Israclites, their 
establishment as a reliyious and political com- 
munity, and their settlement in Canuan, the 
Hexateuch contains little more than a general 
outline on which to depend. We may gather that 
the Israelites were one among a number of Semitic 
peoples, who after long migration settled in or 
near Egypt, from which after a period of serfdom 
they finally escaped, and after further migrations 
gradually gained a footing in the trans-Jordanic 
territory, and afterwards made various incursions 
across the Jordan ; until, aay the larger part of 
the territory, especially on the hills where the 
Canaanitish chariots were uscless, fell into their 
hands. That so many traditions and stories should 
have attached themselves to Abraham and Moses, 
even though many of them may be inapplicable 
or exaggerated, shows what a deep impression 
their personality and work made upon their 
gencration, and it is hardly too much to say that 
probably all that was noblest and best in the 
nation must be attributed to such men as these 
who first sowed the seed, of which the prophetic 
teaching was the fruit. Butif the Hex. has little 
to tel] us of the early history of Israel, it has much 
to tell us of the times in which the authors lived. 
The habits and custons, the ideas, above all those 
connected with morality and religion, are faithfully 
represented. And thus we are enabled to trace 
something more than an outline of that history of 
religion which was the needful preparation for the 
teaching of Christ. 


Lirgrrature.—J. W. Colenso, The Pentateuch and Rook of 
Joshua critically examined, 7 parts, London, 1862-1879; W. R. 
Smith, OTJC2, Edinburgh, 1892; Driver, LOT!, Edinburgh, 
1891, 6, 1897; B. W. Bacon, The Genesis of Genesis, Hartford, 
1892; Bissell, Genesis Printed in Colours, Hartford, The Penta- 
teuch, its origin and structure, an examination of recent 
theortes, New York; Fripp, The Composition of the Book of 
Genesis, with English Text and Analyses, London, 1892; 
Kuenen, An Historico-critical Inquiry into the Origin of the 
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Hexateuch, translated from the Dutch by P. If. Wicksteed, 
London, 1886; Addis, The Documents of the Hexateuch, pt. i. 
London, 1892, pt. ii. 1898; Wellhausen, Die Comp. d. Hexateucha 
und der historischen Biicher des Al’, Berlin, 1889; Baentsch, 
Das Bundesbuch, Halle, 1892; Cornill, Minleitung in dar AT, 
Freiburg in B. 1892; Kautzsch and Socin, Die Genesis mit 
dusserer Unterscheidung der Quellenschriften tbersetzt2, Freie 
burg in B. 1891; Kautzsch and others, Die IT. Schrift dee AT 
ubersetzt, Freiburg in B. 1894; Aug. Dillmann, Kurzes Ezege- 
ttsches Handbuch. Gn. 1809, H2r-Lv 2, 1897, Nu, Dt, Jos, 1886. 
A systematic statement of Dillm.’s views is given in the Schluss- 
abhandluny at the end of the last (Eng, tr. of Genesis, T. & T. 
Clark, Edinburgh, 1897); Budde, Die Biblische Urgeschichte, 
Giessen, 1883; Holzinger, Hinlcitung in den Hex, mut Tabellen 
uber die Quellenscheidung, Freiburg in B. 1893, These are only 
a selected few out of a very lure number of works dealing 
with different aspects, or parts, of the great critical problem. 
A great deal of useful inforination will be found in the com- 
mentarics on the separate books. EF, IL. Woops. 


HEZEKIAH (on forms and meaning of the Heb. 
name see next article).—1. A king of Judah (see 
next art.). 2. An ancestor of the prophet Zeph- 
aniah (Zeph 1), possibly to be identified with the 
king of the same name. 3. Head of a family of 
exiles who returned, Ezr 2!°= Neh 7?! (ef. 10!7). 


HEZEKIAH (i pin or wepim, also pin or apm 
‘J” hath strengthened’ or ‘J” strengtheneth,’ LXX 
"Egextlas, Assyr., Hazaki(ijau).—A king of Judah, 
son and successor of the feeble and superstitious 
Ahaz, with whom he contrasts as favourably as 
with his own son and successor Manasseh. He is 
conspicuous in Jewish history as the first king 
who is said to have attempted a reformation of 
religion on the principles lack we find formally 
laid down in the Bk. of Deuteronomy (2 K 18, 
2Ch 29 ff; see Liait PLACE, ii. p. 382") Special in- 
terest also attaches to his reign on account of his 
close personal connexion with the prophet Isaiah, 
who occasionally exerted a great influence over 
him (especially in the memorable crisis which 
issued in the deliverance of Jerusalem from 
Sennacherib), and also because of the strong light 
thrown upon his times by the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions as well as hv extant pro hecies. H.’s history 
is recorded in 2 K 18'-20!9, Ig 36-39, and 2 Ch 29~ 
32. The two former are very much alike, K being 
on the whole more full and exact, and Is having 
been borrowed from it by the compiler, who added 
the Song of H. (Is 38°), but omitted the annal- 
istic fragment in 2K 1816 as not suiting his 
purpose, which was to trace the fulfilment of the 
DORI of Isaiah in connexion with the siege of 

erusalem. Kings is evidently based not only on 
State annals, but also on prophetic narrative 
(derived partly from authentic documents, partly 
from fradicinit which bears traces of the style of 
D in 374: 34 8 381. 3-5 39! and cannot be assigned to 
Isaiah (a4 suggested by 2 Ch 262 32") nor yet to a 
contemporary, in view of (a) the nature of the 
statements in 377 G8) 8 385. (6) such late words as 
na (861-48), (c) the apparent anachronisms in 
36!9 37°8, and (d) the want of order and coherence 
in the narrative when carefully examined and 
compared with the Assyr. records, 

The chronology of Hezekiah’s reign is beset with 
Spec difhculty. According to 2 K 18* the Fall 
of Samaria (722 as determined by Assyriologists) 
took place in the 6th year of H., which would give 
728-7 as the date of his accession (Ewald, Breden- 
kamp, Delitzsch, Orelli, Strack, Driver, Kirk- 
ra Duhm, Skinner. Ussher, Winer, W. R. 
smith make it 725). In 2K 183, on the other hand, 
the invasion of Jerus. by Sennacherib (701) is said to 
have taken place in the 14th year of H., who must 
thus have commenced to reign in 715-4 (Kamp- 
hausen, Wellhausen, Ed. Meyer, Kittel, Guthe, 
Stade, Cornill, Hommel, Cheyne). 

An attempt has been made to reconcile the 
earlier date with 2 K 18" by supposing 14th to be 
a mistake for 24th (Bredenkamp), 27th (Rawlin- 


to a campaign of Sargon in 711 (the name ‘Sen- 
nacherib’ being considered a late and erroneous 
insertion), a theory first advanced by E. Hincks 
(who confined the reference to Sargon to v.33); but 
for reasons stated by Kuenen, W. R. Smith, and 
others, the theory of such an invasion by Sargon 
is now generally abandoned, and the best svlution 
is probably to be found in a rearrangement of the 
narrative. We have a clue to such rearrange- 
ment in 2 K 20 (Is 38), which records a sickness of 
H. that must have taken place in the 14th year 
of his reign if the latter extended to 29 years, and 
if H. lived 15 years after his recovery (2 K 18? 208, 
1s 38°), ‘This sickness the compiler seems to have 
connected with the invasion by Sennacherib (2 K 
20%, Is 38%), applying to the invasion the note of 
time (14th year), which properly belonged to the 
sickness, and introducing the latter with the words 
‘In those days,’ which may have originally be- 
longed to the invasion. This view is supported by 
the fact that the account of Meroaeleliladen's 
embassy, which took place after the sickness (2 K 
2012, Is 391), ought certainly to have come before 
the invasion, as after that event Merodach-baladan 
was not in a position to send ambassadors, his 
downfall having taken place the year before (702) ; 
nor was H., after being impoverished by the war 
(2 K 183818), possessed of such treasures as would 
be likely to excite the admiration of his visitors 
(2 K 201%, Is 397), A middle date is suggested by 
Winckler (followed by McCurdy), who takes 2 Kk 
16? as his guide, setting aside both 18 and 18%, 
and fixes H.’s accession at 720-19. The earlier 
date, however, besides having 18! to rest on, fits 
in with the subsequent chronology of the kings of 
Judah, and agrees with Jer 26", which represents 
H. as under the influence of the prophet Micah, 
who is known to have prophesied before the Fall of 
Samaria (Mie 1°), On the other hand, it aggra- 
vates the discrepancy between the age of Ahaz at 
his death (by reducing his reign from 16 to 8 years, 
while the 715 date gives him 2U years of a reign) 
and the age of H. at his accession, which is stated 
in 2K 18? to be 25 years (but in LXX 20),—a 
difhculty which Whitehouse meets by supposing 
that HW. was co-regent with his father oii 727 to 
715, and that his 14th year is to be reckoned from 
the latter date, when he was in a position to 
initiate a new policy following the counsels of 
Isaiah. 

This uncertainty as to the chronology is of less 
importance, as the interest of Il.’s reign, in the 
light both of prophecy and the Assyr. records, 

ractically closes with the invasion in 701. Even 
if we suppose him to have lived till 686 (as the 
later date for his accession would imply), we gain 
little or no additional information regarding the 
events of his reign. Assuming that H. came to 
the throne in 727, it was as a young and inex- 
perienced prince in the midst of faithless and time- 
serving politicians, who scorned the teaching of 
the prophets, and a like-minded priesthood. The 
dlenloraiile state of morality and relizion is evident 
from Mie 1 ff. (cf. fs 28) delivered on the eve of the 
sieve of Samaria, t.e. about 725. These testimonies, 
as well as the fact that the anti-prophetic party 
continued in the ascendant till 701, oblige us to 
receive with caution the circumstantial account 
given by the Chronicler (2 Ch 29°") of the reforms 
effected by H. in the very first year of his reign. 
He is said to have purilied and refurnished the 
temple, which had been shut up by Ahaz after 
being despoiled of its treasures, to have renewed 
the ancient sacrifices with great magnificence and 

omp, to have ordained a joyful celebration of the 
ong-neglected Passover, after purging Jerus. of 
its idolatrous altars and sending out invitatione 


son), 29th (Oppert), also by taking vv.!8!6 to refer 
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to the Israelites in the north, ‘the remnant that 
had escaped out of the hands of the king of 
Assyria.’ So great was the enthusiasm said to 
have been evoked that it Jed to a general crusade 
against the images and altars and high places in 
the cities of Judah and Benjamin, Ephraim and 
Manasseh, both king and people at the sane time 
giving evidence of their devotion by their munifieent 
provision of tithes and ollerings for the support of 
the pricsts and Levites, who were now carefully 
registered and organized. The only part of these 
reforms that is recognized in K is the removal of 
‘high places’ and destruction of ‘pillars’ and 
‘ Asherah? (2 Ix 18427), but a remarkable instance 
of H.’s zeal for purity of worship is also given (v.‘) 
in his destruction of ‘the brazen serpent that 
Moses had made’ which had become an object of 
worship in Jerusalem (see NEHUSTAN). 

While it is generally admitted that H. paved 
the way for the reformation carried out by Josiah 
in the next century, not only prohibiting idolatry, 
but seeking to centralize the national worship by 
destroying the local sanctuaries in the provincial 
cities of Judah, around which heathen practices 
were apt to gather (cf. Mic 1° 514 [3 307" 31? 1” 
2°), it is held by Wellhausen, W. R. Smith, 
Nowack, Stade, and others, that the reforms could 
only have taken place after the Assyrian invasion, 
which brought dishonour on the provinces, but was 
the means of exalting Jerus. and glorifying its 
protecting deity, thus counteracting the idolatrous 
tendencies inherited from the previous reign. In 
proof that the reformation could not have been 
earlier, they cite the allusions to prevalent idolatry 
in such Jate prophecies of Isaiah as 307? 317 (c. 702). 
These lee show that the reformation had been 
far from perfect (ef. 2 K 238 and revulsion under 
Manasseh), being largely due to royal command ; 
but the whole traditional account of H.’s reign 

ints to an earlier date for his turning to J”. Cf. 
er 2618 already referred to, the eulogistic summary 
in 2 KX 187, H.’s plea for divine favour in 203, and 
the demolition of hil places, ete., ascribed to him 
by the Rabshakeh in 18°%, which, even if an inter- 
polation (Cheyne), was not likely to be introduced 
unless it had some basis of tradition to rest on. 

In addition to his work as a religious reformer, 
MH. revived in some measure the glories of his great- 
grandfather Uzziah by successful inroads upon 
the Philistines, over one of whose cities (Ekron) 
we find him in 701 holding a position of suzerainty ; 
by his care for the interests of national defence, 
repairing the walls and fortifications of Jerus., 
fitting up arsenals, constructing aqueducts and 
reservoire for securing to Jerus., and cutting off 
from besiegers, a permanent supply of water; by 
building cities, and encouraging trade and agri- 
culture through the erection of shelters for sheep 
and cattle and of store-houses for produce. 
Whether the underground tunnel leading from 
Gihon (the modern ‘Fountain of the Virgin’) to 
the upper pool of Siloam (1708 ft. long, and a work 
of great engineering skill) is to be identified with 
‘the conduit’ mentioned in 2 K 20” as the work of 
H., and apparently referred to in 2 Ch 32% (cf. 324 
22°" and gir 48"), is still a moot point, different 
opinions being held by experts as to the age of the 
inscription (discovered in 1880) at the mouth of the 
tunnel, which is in round characters and in old 
Webrew but bears no date,* the question being 
also complicated by the mention of an already 
existing Shiloah in Is 8%, on which see Dillmann’s 
note, and Stade, GVJ 593 f. 

Among the merits which tradition assigned to 
H. was a taste for music and literature. In his 
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restoration of the temple service, music, both vocal 
and instrumental, las a prominent place (2 Ch 
297-8), = In Pr 25! we eer of ‘the men of Heze- 
kiah’ who copied out the proverbs of Solomon, and 
in the Talin. (Babu bathra, f{. 15a) “UW. and his 
associates’ are credited with the ‘writing’ of 
certain books of the OT. Is 38°" even contains a 
song which bears in its superscription to have been 
written by H. at the time of his sickness and 
recovery. But it is absent from 2 Kx, and its late 
insertion in Is appears to have disturbed the text, 
displacing v.72. Moreover, it has no distinct 
marks of its alleged royal authorship, and bears a 
strong resemblance to Job and the later Psalms. 
For these reasons it 1s considered post-exilic by most 
recent critics, and is even supposed by Cheyne to 
refer (like Ps 88 and La 3) to ie experience, not of 
an individual, but of the church-nation. In all 
probability, it was introduced into Is froin a collec- 
tion of liturgical songs (v.%). The sickness referred 
to appears to have been of the nature of a boil or 
an abscess, being described by the same name (}n¥) 
as is applied to one of the plagues of Egypt (x 9°) 
and to the disease of Job (2"). Its connexion with 
leprosy (Lv 133) Sue the promise given tu H. 
that on the third day he would ‘go up unto the 
house of J”.’ The etfect produced on iT. by the 
prophetic announcement that his illness was to 
prove fatal, illustrates his tender and emotional 
nature, and enables us to understand the intluence 
exerted over him by the wise and fearless coun- 
sellor who on this as on other occasions interpreted 
to him the will of J”. With regard to the sign 
given to IL. by the proplict in token of his recovery, 
if the fuller text in K be accepted as the original, 
the narrative must be held to imply a claim on the 
part of Isaiah to a miraculous control of the forces 
of nature (20%); but if K be regarded as an expan- 
sion and Is be held to be the original (Stade, 
Duhm, Dillmann), it is possible to explain the 
deflection of the shadow as the result of a partial 
eclipse of the sun or of refraction of hght by the 
atmosphere, the mode of expression in Is 388 
being similar to that in Jos 101%, and capable of 
similar interpretation (see DIA). 

Probably, it was shortly after this sickness (c. 
714) that the messengers arrived from Babylon 
(2 KK 20!2-19, Is 39). Even if we must regard the 
promise of deliverance from the king of Assyria 
in 2 K 20% Is 38° as an interpolation, il is certain 
that about this time H. had reason to apprehend 
danger from that quarter. Almost from the com- 
mencement of his reign (cf. Is 28) there had been 
a growing feeling at Jerus. in favour of an alliance 
with Egypt. The feeling was shared by most of 
the Phoen. and Philistine powers, and in 720 a bold 
attempt was made by Gaza, with the support of 
Kvypt, to throw off the supremacy. The defeat of 
the allied forces at Raphia crushed the movement 
before it broke into a general revolt; but Judah 
was no doubt more or less implicated, and it may 
have been to what took place at this time that 
Sargon refers in his Nimrod inscription (c. 717) 
when he speaks of himself as the ‘conqueror of the 
remote land of Judah’—unless we suppose (with 
Winckler and Delitzsch) that Judah is here used 
by mistake for Israel. Vor the next seven or eight 
years Sargon was fully occupied in the consolida- 
tion of his empire in the east, and during that time 
the impression made on Judah and its neighbours 
by the fate of Samaria and Damascus had almost 
worn off, and a widespread conspiracy was formin 
against the domination of ‘the great king.’ Wit 
this we may connect the embassy from Merodach- 
baladan, Sargon’s chief rival, who held the throne 
of Babylon from 721 till 710 when he was over- 
thrown, only to regain his independence after 
Sargon’s death, when he again wore the crown for 
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about nine months, in 704-3; and to the latter 
eriod a few critics would assign his embassy to 
Jerus. (Wellhausen, W. kK. Smith, Cheyne, 
McCurdy). The ostensible object of the visit was 
to congratulate H. on his recovery (cf. 2 Ch 32%), 
but the real purpose (of which the accompanying 
gifts were a well-understood sign) was to court an 
alliance against the Assyr. power. The welcome 
which H. gave to the messengers, and the pride 
with which he showed them his sacred treasures 
and military stores, brought upon him, as might 
have been expected, the severest censure of the 
prophet ; but the prediction of a Babylonian cap- 
tivity for his family and possessions wears the 
appearance of a ‘vaticinium ex eventu,’ having 
nothing in common with the general tone of 
Isaiah’s teaching at this time, which represents 
everything as culminating in the pvreat struggle 
with Assyria. Notwithstanding the prophet’s 
inflexible opposition to any alliance either with 
Babylon or Fey t, the danger of Judah’s being 
involved in hostilities only became more threaten- 
ing during the next few years (713-10), as we ma 
judge from the intense earnestness of the prophet's 
utterances in connexion with the siege of Ashdod 
(Ts 20), when he felt called of God to go about for 
three years ‘naked and barefoot’ in token of the 
fate which would overtake the Egyptians and their 
allies, as well as from Sargon’s Ashdod inscription, 
which mentions the king of Judah among other 
tributaries who were at this time ‘ plotters of sedi- 
tion,’ stirring up rebellion against him and_bring- 
ing gifts of friendship to Pharaoh, king of Egypt. 

The death of Sargon in 705, and the accession of 
a new and untried king, was the signal for a fresh 
attempt on the part of many vassals to regain 
their independence. In the first instance Sen- 
nacherib difected his attention to his rebellious 
subjects in the cast, and it was not till 701 that he 
turned his arms against Palestine in his third 
campaign, of which we have several monumental 
records, the fullest being that on the Taylor 
cylinder. But the rebels were stow in arriving at 
concerted action, owing to their dependence on 
Egypt; and in several of Isaiah’s discourses about 
this time (chs. 29-32, cf. 18) we can trace the 
secret negotiations with Egypt, against which the 

rophet inveizhs vehemently, predicting the utter 
ailure of the hopes his countrymen were setting 
on *‘Rahab that sitteth still’ (307 RV), and the 
shame and ruin they would bring upon themselves 
by their faithless and short-sighted policy—which 
was destined, however, to issue in a marvellous 
deliverance which would prove the regeneration of 
the national life. By this time H. had openly 
thrown off his allegiance under the influence of his 
premier, Shebna, apparently of foreign extraction, 
whose downfall is mredieced by Teaial a little later 
in 225". and who afterwards appears in an inferior 
oflice in 36%. ‘That H. took Suieadine part in the 
revolt is evident from the fact recorded by Sen- 
nacherib in the cylinder referred to (col. ii. Jl. 70 £f.), 
that H. had imprisoned at Jerus. Padi, king of 
Ekron, whose subjects had dethroned him on 
account of his loyalty to Assyria. 

After reducing or receiving the submission of 
a number of powers on the east and north of 
Palestine, Sennacherib proceeded southward along 
the Maritime Plain, to punish the ringleaders in 
the revolt. In doing so, it is possible that he may 
have despatched a portion of his army to invade 
Judah from the north, and of this some writers 
find evidence in the description of the Assyr. 
advance in Is 10°, But probably this is onl 
an ideal picture, and the great prophecy of whic 
it forms part (10°~11?9), neoelaimnin both the 
mission and the doom of Assyria, admits of other 
dates, e.g. 711 (Cheyne [who, however, connects 


vv, 27-82 with the siege of Samaria in 722], Guthe, 
Dillmann, Giesebrecht) and even earlier (W. R. 
Smith, G. A. Smith). The Assyr. record goes on 
to tell that Sennacherib took Ashkelon, and that his 
approach had struck terror into the hearts of the 
men of Ekron when he was confronted by a great 
army of Egyptians and Sinaitic Arabians under 
several of their kings, who had come to the relief 
of Ekron. These he defeated at Eltekeh (Altaku), 
and afterwards took Ekron. It was only then 
apparently that he sent his troops into Judah, 
where (he says) they took 46 fenced cities and 
small towns without number, carrying off 200,150 
captives (probably an exaggeration) and obliging 
H. to sue for peace, which was granted him on 
payment of heavy exactions, including 30 talents 
of gold and 800 talents of silver, a narrative 
which is in substantial agreement with 2 K 18!8-16, 
even the discrepancy between the 300 and the 800 
talents of silver being perhaps accounted for by 
the different standards of the two countries 
(Brandis, Mfiinz-system, p. 98). 

Such crushing calamities (Is 15) could not fail 
to be regarded as a vindication of the prophet’s 
counsel, and a condemnation of the policy to which 
he had been so strongly opposed. t's eyes were 
now opened to see where the true interests of his 
kingdom Jay; and from this time we find Isaiah 
enjoying his fullest confidence, and guiding the 
national policy. But there were some on whom 
the lesson was lost, painful though it had been— 
citizens who gave themselves up to shameless mirth 
and revelry as soon as they saw the beleaguering 
force preparing to withdraw (Is 22). They thought 
the crisis was over, but it was not so. For Sen- 
nacherib soon realized the danger to which his 
army would be exposed if he advanced into Egypt, 
leaving such a strong fortress as Jerus. inthe hands 
of a doubtful vassal like H.; and even at the ex- 
pense of o breach of faith with H. ({[s 33! 4, Jos. 
Ant, X. 1. 1) he resolved to make a fresh demand 
for its surrender. Necent critics (Stade and his 
followers) have detected in the long narrative 
(2 K 18!7~19%7) a somewhat confused combination of 
two different accounts, which, if referring to two 
different occasions, ought to be transposed ; and 
Tiele would even place last of all the events related 
in 2 K 1818. ‘The problem is too intricate to be 
dealt with here. But there is no reason to doubt 
that Sennacherib made a renewed attempt from 
Lachish (with which his military achievements are 
associated in recently - discovered monuments, 
although he himself does not mention it even by 
name), and perhaps also from Libnah, to which he 
may have retreated on hearing that Tirhaka was 
coming out to meet him (2 K 198). That he failed 
to take Jerus. is almost implied in his own vague 
statement that he shut up I. like a bird in a cage; 
and his concluding boast about the tribute and 
other gifts being sent to him at Nineveh (instead 
of to Lachish, as related in Scripture) is evident] 
introduced to save any necessity for recording his 
subsequent disasters. These disasters are involved 
in mystery. Lut the biblical account finds an 
echo in the story told by Herod. (ii. 141), the de- 
struction of his army being probably due to a 
plague (2 K 19%, [gy 37°8, ef. »§ Qhiot. 1 Ch Qi 
and [Is 6*+) in the pestiferons region on the 
borders of Egypt where the Crusaders and others 
have had a similar experience (cf. 2 K 19% RV). 
The impression made on Sennacherib was such 
that though he lived for twenty years longer he 
never again entered Pal. or besieged Jerusalem. 
On the other hand, the dramatic account of the 
conference between his three emissaries (all whose 
names have now been identified with the titles of 
Assyr. officers) and the three Jewish deputies, on & 
famous spot under the walls of Jerus. (cf. Is 75), 
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bears the stamp of historical reality, as does also 
the letter whieh H. is said to have afterwards re- 
ceived from him. In the prophetic words which 
are embodied in the narrative we have for the 
most part the genuine utterances of Isaiah, har- 
monizing with that ‘most beautiful of all his 
discourses’ (ch. 33) which marks the peaceful and 
triumphant close of his ministry, and which finds 
an echo in the 46th, perhaps also in the 48th, 75th, 
and 76th Psalms. 

The event which was thus commemorated was 
one of the most impressive and glorious in Heb. 
history, and has taken rank in the estimation of 
the Jews with the Exodus from Egypt and the 
Return from Babylon. It was a most fateful 
moment, not only for Israel but for its religion ; 
and while the victory of faith was mainly due to 
the influence of the one inspired man who held fast 
the conviction that in the Lord J” was everlasting 
strength, and that amid all wreck and ruin He 
would preserve Mt. Zion inviolate as His holy 
habitation, the glory of the time falls also on the 
sovereign who shared his lofty spirit and fulfilled 
in some cegree his Messianic hopes, when he made 
such a heroic stand against the dreaded invader 
before whom all the other kings of Palestine and 
Philistia had succumbed. Not unfitly, therefore, 
it stands written that ‘after him was none like 
him among all the kings of Judah, nor any that 
were before him’ (2 Ix 18°), 
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J. A. M‘CLYMONT. 

HEZION (j\15 ‘ vision’ ; ‘Agely B, ‘Ata#v A, Luce.). 
—KFather of Tabrimmon and grandfather of Ben- 
hadad, the Syrian king whose alliance was sought 
by Asa, king of Judah, against Baasha, king of 
Israel (1 K 15'8), It has been plausibly suyyested 
(Ewald, Thenius, Klostermann, etc.) that Hezion 
is identical with Rezon of 1 KX 113, the founder of 
the kingdom of Damascus, and an adversary to 
Solomon. ‘The three generations of Syrian kings 
may very well correspond with the four genera- 
tions of the kings of Judah, since Abijam, Asa’s 
predecessor, reigned for three yee only. In place 
of Rezon in 1 K 114 [Heb.“) B reads ‘Eopwu, Lue. 


p oO” 
‘Eopdv, Pesh. (03901; and Klostermann regards 


ip Hezron as the original form of the name in 
th passages 11°35 1518, C. F. BURNEY. 


HEZIR (10, either for 19 ‘boar,’ or cf. New 
Heb. win ‘apple’).—1. The 17th of the priestly 
courses (1 Ch 245), 2, A lay family, which signed 
the covenant (Neh 10” [Heb.”4]). For the name 
cf, the inscription on the grave of the ‘sons of 
Hezir,’ dating from the Ist cent. B.c. (see Driver, 
Text of Sam. p. xxiii). See GENFALOGY, ITT. 15. 

H. A. WHITE. 

HEZRO, HEZRAI (Kethibh\rsn, Keré 149 ;‘Acapal). 
—One of David’s thirty heroes (2S 23%). He was 
a Carmelite, i.c. 1 native of Carmel, the modern 
Kurmul, in the hill-country of Judah (see CARMEL- 
ITE). In the parallel list (1 Ch 11°") the reading of 
the Xethibh (Hezro) is retained, but the LXX 
supports the form Hezrai (B‘Hoepé ; S‘Hoepal; A 
“Acapal). J. F. STENNING. 


HEZRON (47 and }s.¥7).—1. A son of Reuben, 
t.e. the eponymous head of a Reubenite family, 
Gn 46°, Ex 6, Nu 264=1 Ch 5%. 2, A son of Perez 
and grandson of Judah, 7.¢. the eponymous head of 


a Judahite family, Gn 46”, Nu 267=Ru 48 1 Ch 
2°. % 18, 21. 24.25 41, This Hezron appears also in the 
NT in the genealogy of our Lord, Mt 13, Lk 38 (in 
both of which passages AV following TR "Kopéu 
has Esrom. WH has in Mt ‘Eopwu, in Lk ‘Eopdv), 
The gentilic name Hezronites (‘s\1¥97) occurs in Nu 
266 referring to the descendants of No. 1 above, and 
in v.” referring to those of No. 2. 
J. A. SELBIE. 
HEZRON (j\15).—1. A town in the south of 
Judah (Jos 15’)=Hazar-addar of Nu 34% It ap- 
pears to be different from 2. Kerioth-hezron (nv) 
yn), Jos 15%, which is prob. identical with Hazor, 
o. 4. The name Ilezron probably survives at 
Jebel Hadhirch, a mountain in the Tih desert 
N.W. of Petra. C. RK. CONDER, 


HIDDAI (19; B ‘Adaol and ‘Adpol;* A ‘Ad@al).— 
One of David’s thirty heroes (28 23%), He is 
described as ‘of the brooks (0°>n}, ‘ torrent-valleys’] 
of Gaash,’ and probably lived in the neighbourhood 
of Mt. Gaash (cf. Jos 19 249 Je 2°) in the hill- 
country of Ephraim. Thenius and Wellh. prefer 
the alternative form Hurai ("3n; B Ovpel; A Odpl), 
which is given in the parallel list 1 Ch 11°. 

J. F. STENNING. 

HIDDEKEL (527n).—The name given to the Tigris 
in Gn 2", Dn 104, In the Sumerian or pre-Semitic 
language of Babylonia, the river was called Idikla 
and Idikna, which the Semitic Babylonians modi- 
fied into Diklat by dropping the initial vowel and 
affixing the Semitic feminine suffix. Diklat is the 
Diglit of en (AEN vi. 27) and the Dijlah of 
to-day. The Persians assimilated the name to 
their own word tigra ‘an arrow’ (see Strabo, xi. 
p. 529; Q. Curt. iv. 9. 16; Eust. ad Dionys. Perieq. 
v. 984), from which was derived the Gr. Tigris. 
Tt is possible that in the first syllable of Idikla we 
have the Sumerian id, ‘river.’ See further Del., 
Paradies, 110 f., 170 fF. A. H. SAYCE. 


HIEL (Syn ‘brother of God’ or ‘he whose 
brother is God.’ The name is a contraction of 
ayn AAiel, and this form appears in LXX [’Ayechd 
B,’Axar A]. Cf. oyn for ayn, and Phoon. nadon for 
nabonx).—A Bethelite, famed as the rebuilder of 
Jericho, in the reign of Ahab (1 K 16"). He is said 
to have laid the foundations of the city at the cost 
of the life of Abiram his firstborn son, and to have 
set up the gates with the loss of his youngest son 
Secub; in fulfilment of Joshua’s curse pronounced 
against the rebuilder of Jericho (Jos 67°). The 
meaning of this statement possibly is that the 
builder sacrificed his sons, perhaps by enclosing 
them alive in the foundation and wal], in order to 
secure the prosperity of the city by this costly 
blood-offering. bie ‘OUNDATION. br, the trad1- 
tion may have been that, through failure to perform 
such a rite, his eldest and youngest born sons were 
claimed by the offended deity at the initiatory and 
final stages of the building operations. Tor in- 
stances, from various sources, of the widespread 
wimitive custom of human sacrifice ‘in order to 
urnish blood at the foundations of a house or of a 
ublic structure,’ cf. H. C. Trumbull, The Thres- 
hot Covenant, p. 46 1F. It may be urged, however, 
that the language of 1 K 16* implies not a usual 
practice, but the occurrence of something involun- 
tary on the part of Hiel; e.g. that the death of 
his sons was the result of accidents during the 
building operations. C. F. BURNEY. 


HIERAPOLIS (‘Iepdrodts, in more classical form 
“Tepa Il6\cs, and in ruder native Greek ‘TepéroXs), 
a city on the north edge of the Lycus valley, 

* The rendering of B is not found at v.30 but after v.39, where 


it is out of place. Its omission in the first instance would 
appear to be accidental. 
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probably originally Lydian, but in the Roman 


eriod always reckoned to Phrygia, played a highly 
important part in the early history of Christianity. 
In the Bible it is mentioned only in Col 4% im 
association with Lavodicea. Standing on the site 
on the north edge of the Lycus valley, one looks 
due south across the hollow valley about 6 miles 
to Laodicea on a slight rising ground, while 
Colossiv, about 12 miles distant to the south-east, 
is concealed by the low hills that separate the 
pa or Colossian glen from the lower or Laodicean 
glen of the Lycus. Hierapolis, probably, was 
originally the ‘Holy City’ of the tribe Hydrelitai, 
which possessed the north bank of the Lycus; and 
Kydrfra (i.e. Kydréla, Hydréla) in Herod. vii. 31 
is probably another name for it. It was marked 
out to the inhabitants by its marvellous medicinal 
hot springs as the place where divine power was 
plainly present. 1@ water of these springs is 
strongly impregnated with alum (being on that 
account very useful for dyeing purposes), as 
Hamilton mentions, and it forms a calcareous 
deposit with extraordinary rapidity, so that the 
site is almost entirely covered with encrustation 
formed since the city was ruined, while the pre- 
cipitous rocks on the south side of the city, over 
which the water tumbles in many rivulets, have 
been transformed into the appearance of ‘an 
immieuse frozen cascade’ (Chandler), Even more 
remarkable was the Ploutonion or Charenton, a 
hole just large enough to admit a man, reaching 
deep into the earth, from which issued a poisonous 
vapour, the breath of the realm of death. Strabo 
had with his own eyes seen sparrows stifled by this 
vapour. The city, though devoid of political 
importance, derived high social consequence and 
prosperity in the peaceful Ronian period from its 
religious character; and here, as the special strong- 
hold of Satan, Christinnity fixed itself from the 
first. The filling up of the Charonion, the dwell- 
ing place of the hostile power, may be plausibly 
attributed to Christian action in the 4th cent. 
From the NT narrative (Ac 19 and Col) it is 
clear that the Chureh in Hierapolis was founded 
through the influence diffused over Asia from St. 
Paul’s residence in Ephesus (perhaps by Timothy, 
Col 1), But later lecends t Neate the Apostle 
Philip as the evangelist both of Tripolis (about 10 
miles to the north-west, and also in view) and of 
Hierapolis, in which the Apostle Jolin also preached; 
and the Hierapolitan Echidna (i.e. the serpent- 
form in which the Phrygian god Sabazios was 
there and everywhere represented) is described as 
their special enemy. It appears well attested that 
Philip preached and resided in Mierapolis, and 
that he was buried there with his two daughters, 
who were virgins, while a third daughter of his 
was married and buried in Ephesus (Eusebius, 7d) 
ili. 31, quoting Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus about 
A.D. 190). Owing to mere confusion of name, Philip 
the deacon (who had four prophetic daughters, 
Ac 21%) is connected by some authorities with 
Hiecrapolis ; but legend and an inscription found in 
the city agree with the earliest historical autho- 
rity, Polycrates. The city, apparently, assumed 
for a time the name Philippopolis, for Tatianus, 
bishop of Philippopolis in Chega at the Council 
of Chalcedon, A.v. 451, was in all probability bishop 
of Hierapolis,g and so also Andreas of Philip- 
popolis in Phrygia in A.p. 692. Ten Christian in- 
scriptions of Hicrapolis are published ;|| two of them 
may perhaps be Jewish, if not Jewish-Christian. 
Probably, nowhere in Asia Minor was the oppo- 
sition between the native superstition and the 
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* Whence the modern name Pambuk-Kaleasi, ‘Cotton Castle.’ 
t See Konnet, Narratio de miraculo Chants patrato. 

t See Ramsay, (tties and Bishoprics, i. pt. ii, p. 552. 

§ 7b. i. pt. i. p. 8iel, | £6. i. pt. ii. pp. 643-553. 


Christian religion so strongly accentuated as in 
Hierapolis. In greater cities, hke Ephesus, political 
considerations came in to complicate the antagon- 
isa. But Hierapolis was important only as the 
home of religion; the native superstition is there 
revealed to us in its sharpest and most aggressive 
form, as the worship of the mother goddess Leto (see 
DIANA) and her son Lairbenos (a form of Sabazios). 

The early coins of the city, until about the time 
of Christ, bear the ruder native name /Tieropolts, 
while those of Augustus’ later period and all 
subsequent emperors have the more correct form 
Hiverapolis ; the change of spelling shows that a step 
in the Iellenization of the city was made about 
that time (though private persons seein to have 
occasionally used the form /Zicropolis much later). * 
The Christians preferred the forin Hierapolis.+ 

In the apostolic period H. was a flourishing 
city, to whose medicinal springs numerous visitors 
flocked ; its Prosperity lasted through the Roman 
period (as is shown by its rich coinage); and it 
easily recovered from such losses as that of the 
earthquake which probably injured it in A.D. 60 
(Tacitus, Ann. xiv. 27). Epictetus is the onl 
important figure in literature connected with 
Ilierapolis. It was made by Justinian, if not 
earlier, a metropolis; and the north-west part of 
the great province of Phrygia Pacatiana was 
placed under it.f The fact that several Christian 
martyrs were executed at Hierapolis§ shows that 
it was a leading city under the Empire, where the 
proconsul held trials. The Neokorate in the 
mperial religion was conferred on it by Caracalla 
about A.D. 215 (Athen. Mitthed. xix. p. 118). 


Literaturr.—On the topography and history, see Hamilton 
and older travellers; a plan of the city is given by Tremaux, 
Voyage Archéol, en Asie Minevre ; fullest discussion in Ramsay, 
Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, vol. i. pt. L. pp. 84-120, 124f., 
and 172-175 ; on the Christian Antiquities, pt. fi. pp. 600f., 645 ff. ; 
and on the pagan religion in Hicrapolis, pt. Lp. 86-105, 133- 
140. See also J. G.C. Anderson in Journal of Ilellenic Studiea, 
pp. 17, 411.) The elaborate work on Hierapolis by Judeich, ete., 
announced for some years as in the press, has not yet appeared. 

W. M. RAMSAY. 

HIEREEL (Tepe), 1 Ls 9°!.—'The corresponding 

name in Ezr 10°! is J EHIEL. 


HIEREMOTH (‘Tepexw).—1. 1 Es 977. In Ezr 10°6 
JEREMOTH. 2. 1 Bs 98 In Ezr 10% JEREMOTH 
(RVin Sand Ramoth’). 


HIERMAS (A 'lepuds, B’lepua), 1 Es 9°.—In Ezr 
10° RAMIAH. 


HIERONYMUS (‘Tepdvuyos).—A Syrian officer in 
command of a district of Pal. under Antiochus v. 
Eupator, who harassed the Jews after the with- 
drawal of Lysias in B.C. 165 (2 Mae 127), 


HIGGAION.—Sce PSALMs (Titles). 
HIGH, HIGHMINDED. — High is occasionally 


used in the sense of ‘tall,’ as 158 9? ‘From his 
shoulders and upward he was higher than any of 
the people’ (333); Jth 167 © For the mighty one did 
not fall by the young men, neither did the sons of 
the Titans smite him, nor high giants set upon 
him?’ (dYrol yiyarres), So occasionally in Shaks., 
as Merch. of Venice, v. i. 163— 
‘A kind of boy, a little scrubbed boy, 
No higher than thyself.’ 
From the literal sense, ‘high?’ ‘on readily into 
certain figurative applications, but that which we 
* Corpus Inser. Attic. tii. 120, 1. 29, and Pepa Acta Concil. 
Consfantinop. a.p. 347, refer to this city, not Hieropolis near 
Sandykli. See Cities and Bishoprica, |. pt. i. pp. 87 f., 107, pt. 
ii, p. 681. 
{ Cities and Bishoprice, {. pt. li. p. 682, 
t /b, pt. i. pp. 108f., 121. 
§ 70, pt. ii. p. 494. 
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take as fig. would often to the reliprions conscious- 
ness of Israel be quite literal. See Gop, RELIGION, 
and compare the following penseees o Pahl th 
righteousness also, OQ God, is very high’; 92° 
‘But thou, Lorp, art most high (RV ‘art on 
high’) for evermore’; Is 6! ‘I saw also the Lorp 
sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up’; 57% 
‘For thus saith the high and lofty One that in- 
habiteth eternity’; 2Co 10° ‘Casting down imagina- 
tions and every high thing that exalteth itself 
against the knowledye of God’ (ray tywra); with 
many more. But in the foll. the fig. sense is com- 
plete, Dt 26 ‘And the Lorp hath avouched thee 
this day to be his peculiar people... and to 
make thee high above all nations which he hath 
made, in praise, and in name, and in honour’; 
3277 <QOur hand is high (RV ‘exalted’), and the 
Lorp hath not done all this’; ‘a man of high 
degree’ 1 Ch 17"? (apynn oa, text certainly cor- 
rupt), or ‘men of high degree’ Ps 62° (v*x-33). Cf. 
Lk 16 Wye. ‘that that is high to men, is abhom- 

nacioun bifor god.’ So frequently in Shaks., as 
Two Gent. of Verona, I, iv. 106— 


‘Too low a mistress for so high a servant.’ 


In this way ‘high’ takes on an offensive mean- 
ing, Ahauyhty, as Ps 1015 ‘Him that hath an high 
look and a proud heart will not I suffer’; Pr 214 
‘An high look, and a proud heart, and the plowing 
of the wicked is sin’ (oy on, lit. as AVm, ‘haughti- 
ness of eyes’); which can also be illustrated from 
Shaks., as £ Henry VIL tv. vii. 39— 

‘Once IT encountered him, and thus I said : 

Thou maiden youth, be vanquished by a maid” ; 

But with a proud majestical high scorn, 


He auswered thus: “ Young Talbot was not born 
To be the pillage of a giglot wench.’” 


Notice in this connexion the phrase ‘high call- 
ing,’ Ph 34, hit. Sealling upward’ (dvw Krew) as 
RV, which is better than the ‘heavenly calling’ 
of Lightfoot and others, though that is the ulti- 
mate destination. 

In the phrase ‘high day’ we find two different 
meanings—(1) ‘great,’ practically equivalent to 
‘holy’ in Ad. Est 16, Sir 33%, Jn 19%}; and (2) 
the same as modern ‘ broad,’ referring to the full 
light of day, in Gn 297, 

Vor Most High sec Gop; for High Place see the 
following art.; for High Priest see PRIESTS AND 
LEVITES ; «nd for Highest Room (Lk 14° zpwrvo- 
«uola) see TIOSPITALITY, Houst, Room. 

In Ro 11° (WIL na banda dpovetv] and in 1 Ti 6” 
the verb dyyrodporety is tr? “to be highminded’ ; 
and in 2 Ti 3‘ the ptep. rerv@wuévos is tr’ § high- 
minded’ (IOV ‘puffed up’). ‘Thus in all its occur- 
1ences in AV highminded has the bad sense of 
‘haughty,’ ‘overweening,’ its almost invariable 
meaning at the time. As Davies points out (Bible 
English, p. 207), Andrewes uses the word in a good 
(though not in the modern) sense when he says 
(Sermons, v. 50), ‘O that you would mind once 
these high things, that you would be in this sense 
high-minded,’ but it is plain that he is accom- 
modating the word to his purpose; elsewhere he 
uses it in the same sense as AV. Cf. Babees Book 
(E.E.T.S.), p. 93, ‘A hye mynded man thinketh 
no wight worthy to match with him,’ 

Highness, which, except in reference to persons 
of rank, is now displaced by ‘height,’ is found 
twice in AV, Job 31” ‘For destruction from God 
was a terror to me, and by reason of his highness 
T could not endure’ (ney; RV ‘excellency’; Amer. 
RV ‘majesty,’ which is Davidson’s word); and 
Is 13° ‘Ll have commanded my sanctified ones, I 
have also called wry mighty ones for mine anger, 
even them that rejoice in my highness’ (*my2 ‘Py; 
RV ‘my proudly exulting ones,’ RVim ‘ them that 
exult in my majesty’). Cf. 2Co 10° Wye. (1388) 


‘And we distrien counsels, and alle highnesse 
that higheth it silf aghens the science of God.’ 
Fisher (on Ps 143) shows the word passing to its 
mod. sense: ‘ Bleewd Lorde vouchsafe give us leve 
to oveake unto thy kyghnes in this matter.’ 
Highway.—Sce Way. J. HASTINGS, 


HIGH PLACE, 773 pl. ning. LXX 26 bYnrds, about 56 t.: 
aed, aBBapua(asave 3, a33eve A), E2ZK 20% 5 ra dyoetle, Ig 584: 
adoos, Jer 2618, Mic 312; duaprie=NROO, Mic 15; Bemwov, Jos 
1317; Bays, 1.8 914 18.14 1. 108, 1 Ch 1659 (219 Lag,), 2 Oh 13, 
A. Lag.; Beusd, Jos 1317 Lag., 1 Ch 21% 3 Bouvog, 1 3 1034, 
Pa 7858 (Jer 2618, Symm., Mic 3!2, Theod.); Boxes, Is 152 1612, 
Jer 73) 3235 4835, Am 79, Hos 108; Magee, Job 983 sdmrov, Ezk 
1618 ; ipyeeog, Ezk 862; Oooseari prov, 2Ch 143; ioxts, Dt 3213: aidac, 
2K 2313; weréiapos, 2K 123 154, Lay.; olxes=M'Z, 2 K Byes. 
otyaAm, Lv 2680, Nu 2128 224! 3352; vnprace, Pa 18843 vpnrcrectos, 
1K 34; cor, 28 119.25 2934, Am 413, Mic 13 pNDZ~dy, Is 1444 = 
tvevw)]. In some other passages the LXX renderings prob, rest 
on a different text from MT. 


r. The original signification of the word cannot 
now be exactly determined, but that it denoted 
‘high, rising ground’ is probable for the following 
reasons :—(@) The corresponding word in Assyr, 
(bamdtu, pl. bamati) is said to mean ‘height.’ 
Del. (Assyr. ITwb.) renders ‘Héhe (opp. Thal), 
gt-t-ru ba-ma-a-ti Feld und Hohen.’ (5b) We read 
of people ‘going up’ to (1S 9-38 Js 15%) and 
‘coming down’ from (18 10° 9”) a high place. 
(c) ae? is used to explain Ap] ay] ‘high hill’ 
(Ezk 20°). 

11. In poetical language the word is used quite 
Benet to denote the mountain fastnesses of 
the land, which ensure dominion to their holder 
(zk 367). In this sense it is used of Isracl (Dt 
S2!2- 3d), Is <O8!! cf, 2s) 22"= Pa. 18%, ab 3!) ; 
of God (Ain 48, Mie 15; ef. Job 98 ‘the waves,’ 
mary. ‘heights,’ RVm ‘high places,’ ‘of the sea’; 
cf. also Is 144 ‘heights,’ lit. “high places,’ ‘of the 
clouds,’ of the king of Babylon). But much more 
frequently it signifies ‘high places’ as places of 
religious worship. ‘That these were the customary 
and legitimate places of worship for the Isr. until 
the 7th cent. there is abundant evidence. Samuel 
was accustomed to sanction such worship by his 
presence and blessing (1S 9!2 1% 1419), They were 
situated on the outskirts of the city (1 S 975 105 8), 
In the days of Solomon ‘the people sacrificed 
in the high places’ (1 K 32), Solomon himself, we 
are told, ‘sacrificed and burnt incense in the high 
places’ (1 K 3°), and, in particular, at Gibeon 
‘the great high place’ (1 KX 34). The same is true 
of the reigns of Rehoboam (1 K 14%), Jeroboam 
(1 K 1931-82 132-3233), Asa (1 K 15'4), Jehoshaphat 
(lL Ix 22%), Jchoash (2 KX 12%), Amaziah (2 KC 144), 
Azariah (2 K 154), Jotham (2 K 15%), Ahaz (2 K 
16‘), and Elijah laments bitterly that the local 
sanctuaries of J” had been destroyed (1 K 19} 4), 
‘True, the compiler of the Bks. of Kings looks upon 
the worship at high places as a stain upon the 
covernment of these rulers, and sees in 1t addi- 
tional ground for condemnation of the apostate 
kings (¢.g. Manasseh, 2 K 215), and one cause of 
the captivity of the northern tribes (2 K 17%); 
but this is due to his inability to recognize that 
a custom which in his own day was under the ban 
of the ceremonial law, had ever been legitimate 
in monarchical times. It may seem strange per- 
haps that in the Bks, of Kings this worship should 
meet with such condemnation, whilst in Samuel 
the many allusions to it are passed over unnoticed ; 
but this is explained by the fact that the editors 
of these books were influenced by the theory that 
such worship at high places was Yawful before the 
erection of Solomon’s Temple, but was inexcusable 
afterwards; cf. 1 K 3? ‘Only the people sacrificed 
in the bigh places, becouse there was no house 
built for the name of the Lord until those days.’ 
In the passages already cited, high places are 
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expressly mentioned, but in very many other cases 
the existence of sanctuarics of J” all over the 
country in the period before the establishment 
of the monarchy is presupposed, e.g. at Bochim 
(Bethel?) (Jg 2%), Ophrah (6% 8%), Zorah (13%8-1%), 
Shiloh (18%), Bethel (2018 4-26 2174), Mizpah (Jg 
20}, 1 S 7°), Ramah (7!? 912), Gibeah (10° 14%), 
Gilgal (108 1175 139 1574), Bethlehem (16? 20%), 
Nob (21), Hebron (28 15’), Giloh (15"), and the 
threshine-floor of Araunah (25 24%). For a sanc- 
tuary that was purely Israelite in origin, cf. that 
at Dan (Jg@ 18), 

But, widespread a8 was the worship at the local 
high places, there were gradually developed ten- 
dencies towards a centralization of the worship of 
J”. It was very natural, for instance, that the 
sanctuary at which the ark was stationed should 
enjoy a certain pre-eminence over the surrounding 
high places. ius Sliloh (1S 18) and, at a later 
veriod, Jerus. no doubt overshadowed the neigh- 
ouring sanctuaries and attracted worshippers from 
a wide area. Again, the establishment of the 
monarchy indirectly favoured religious, as directly 
it brought about political, unity. And, lastly, in 
the worship at high maces itself there lurked a 
danger which eventually brought about their over- 


throw. ‘This danger was twofold. Many of the 
more important of the high places had been the 


sites of Can. shrines (Dt 12%, Nu 33%) With 
the place of worship the Isr. had taken over also 
the symbols of worship, the Jfuzzébahs (see PILLAR) 
and the Ashérahs (wh. see). What was more likely 
than that the lascivious tendencies which had 
characterized the older forms of worship should 
lie hidden beneath these external symbols, and, 
defying expulsion, should burst forth from time 
to time into fresh vigour? Or, again, what was 
more probable than that J” should seem to be 
brought down to the level of the Can. gods, of 
whose shrines He had taken possession, and 
whose name He sometimes assumed, and so be- 
come confounded with them alike in outward 
worship and in moral characteristics? [For such 
confusion of J” with the Can. Baalim, ef. Los 2! 27, 
and the proper names Jerubbaal (Jg 6°), Merib- 
baal (1 Ch 8*), Beeliada (1 Ch 147); and see Moore 
on Jg 6%, with the references there given]. 

How real these dangers were may be Icarned from the vigor- 
ous way in which the prophets of the 8th cent. denounce the 
worship at high places as it existed in their own day. Crf., for 
the northern kingdom, Hos 108 ‘The high places of Aven, the 
sin of Israc! shall be destroyed ; the thorn and the thistle shall 
come up apoD their altars’ (2, 4138.15.17 61 85.11 101. 2.5 oil 132); 
Am 79 ‘The high places of Isaac shall be desolate, and the 
sanctuaries of [srael shall be Inid waste’ (44 65 713 814); and 
for Judah see Mic 15 ‘What are the high places of Judah? are 
they not Jerusalem?’ (where, however, wo should probably 
read, with the LXX, ‘sin’ for ‘high places’) (518 67), Micah, 
writing probably after the fall of the northern kingdom, de- 
Clares that the sunctuary at Jerus, is destined to the same fate 
that has fallen upon the high places of the sister kingdom. 
‘Jerus. shall become heaps, and the mountain of the house 
as the high places of a forest,’ t.e. as the high places that 
have been converted into waste forest-land by the invading 
ariny (3!%= Jer 20183 cf, zk 362). 

It should be noticed that what these writers 
denounce is, not the worship at high places in 
itself, but the corruption that has contaminated 
the worship of J” at the local high places, and 
that they regard the approaching destruction of 


the high places, which they foretell, as part of a 
temporary loss of a national existence. Cf. Hos 3* 


‘Without king, and without prince, and without 
sacrifice, and without ephod or teraphim.’ The 
growing feeling against the corrupted local sanc- 
tuary worship was no doubt fostered by the intro- 
duction of foreign cults by some of the kings. 
Thus Solomon, we read, built high places for 
Chemosh and for Molech (1 K 117), for Ashtoreth 
(2K 23"); Ahab built an altar for Baal (1 K 165-83); 
Manassch did the same (2K 215; cf. Jer 73! 19°), 
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For this corrupt state of things there were two 
possible solutions. There might be reformation, 
or there might be abolition combined with the 
centralization of the worship of J” at Jerusalem. 
The latter was the course actually taken when 
the unifying tendencies of which we have spoken 
BPN into maturity. The compiler of the Bks. 
of Kings ascribes it to Hezekiah (2 K 18+ 21%), 
but there are reasons for doubting the accuracy 
of his statement. 2K 18 seems to be a later 
addition to the original passage ; v.** occurs in a 
section that is certainly of a late date; 21° is due 
to the compiler ; Hezekiah’s reform, if historical, 
must have been singularly ineffective, for in the 
accounts of Josiah’s reformation we have no hint 
of earlier steps in the same direction; lastly, 
Isaiah betrays no hostility to the high places as 
such (cf. Wellh. Proleg. p. 46; Nowack, Jeb. 
Arch, ii. 14; Montefiore, Z/ib. Lets, p. 164; and, 
for a conservative view, Kittel, JHist. of the Heb. 
ii. 356). But, whatever may have been the action 
of Hezekiah with revard to the high places, the 
legislation of Josiah (B.c. 639-GU8) against them 
was carried through systematically and with thor- 
oughness. Inspired by the then lately promulyated 
(B.C. 621) law of Deuteronomy (ch. 12%-° and freq.), 
the young king caused the destruction of the high 

laces throughout his dominions (2 K 235 5 181%), 

he idolatrous priests were apparently put to 
death (2 1X 235), the priests of J” were to be allowed 
to come to Jerus., but not as sacrificing priests 
(2 K 23%); the worship of J” was henceforth to 
have its sole sanctuary at Jerusalem. 

A reformation so radical as that just sketched 
had of course its losses as well as its gains. The 
latter were seen in the sweeping away of a system 
that was polluting the very Hfe-blood of the nation, 
and in the quickening impulse which it must have 
given to political unification, and to the spread of 
a more spiritual conception of the national God. 
But the loss was very great. It was an age when 
the social and the religious instincts found expres- 
sion through the same channels, and the abolition 
of the local shrines must have ailected everyday 
life in the rural districts in a hundred ways. Tor 
instance, from time immemorial all renting of 
blood had been looked upon us sacrifice; now 
sacrifice was to be lawful only at Jerusalem. 
Again, many of the older local festivals would lose 
their importance now that there was no sanctuar 
round which they could revolve (ef. 1S 1% 208% 25%, 
28 13%), And, lastly, the abolition of the country 
priesthood, whilst it deprived a large class of the 
means of livelihood (Jy 17°), removed from their 

osition the feccenirad educational authorities 
(Mic 34, Dt 33°), and made no provision for any 
substitute. Still, the spontaneous religious feeling 
of the country districts needed outlets for their 
expression, and the loss of those ‘who handled 
torah’ had to be supplied. If the body ecclesiastic 
was to have its heart in Jerus., it needed also its 
main arteries throughout the country, and in time 
such were found for it. In the post-ex. community 
the synagogue (wh. see) with its worship of prayer 
supplied to some extent the place of the high place 
with its cycle of sacrifices, and the recognizel 
teachers of the Levitical law took the place of the 
older provincial priests. 

I. The fortunes of the local high places thus 
briefly sketched from the historical books may be 
traced through the same stages in the legal codes. 
In the earhest legislation high places are not 
actually mentioned, but they are presupposed. 
Cf. Ex 20% ‘An altar of earth shalt thou make 
unto me, and shalt sacrifice thereon thy burnt- 
offerings, and thy peace-offerings, thy sheep and 
thine oxen: in every place where 1 record my 
name I will come unto thee and I will bless thee.’ 
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Cf, also Ex 22, which presupposes the existence of 
local sanctuaries. In entire agreement with this 
the writers of the narrative portions of JE repre- 
sent the Patriarchs as erecting altars wherever 
occasion demanded. Thus, e.g., Abraham builds 
altars at Shechem (Gn 127), at Bethel (123 13°), at 
Mamre (13)8), and on Mount Moriah (22%); Jacob 
sacrifices on the mountain of Gilead (3154), and 
builds altars at Shechem (33”) and at Bethel 
(351-87); Isaac does the same at Beer-sheba (46) ; 
and Moses builds an altar at Rephidim (Ex 175), 
and prescribes the erection of one on Mount Ebal 
(Dt 275; cf. Jos 8%). 

When we reach the Great Code of the 7th cent. 
(D=Deuteronomy] all this is altered. True, the 
compiler nowhere mentions by name the high 

laces of J", but his zeal for their removal betrays 
itself in every page of his work. All the sanctu- 
aries of Can. origin are to be destroyed (Dt 12-4), 
and for the Israelites there is to be but one place 
of sacrifice. ‘Ye shall not do so unto the Lord 
your God. But unto the place which the Lord 
your God shall choose... thither thou shalt 
come, and thither ye shall bring your burnt-offer- 
ings...’ (12*7), ‘Take heed to thyself that thou 
offer not thy burnt-offcrings in every place that 
thou seest’? (12%; ef. 1271-6 1423-25 1520 16% 5 6. 15. 16 
17° 18°). 

Lastly, in the latest of the Pentateuchal Codes 
(P=Vriestly Code) the one sanctuary is not so 
much inculeated as tacitly assumed (cf. Wellh. 
Proleq. p. 34). 

Iv. It has been said above that 33 originally 
signified ‘high, rising ground,’ and it is probable 
therefore that the simplest form of high place was 
an altar on any slight clevation. They were 
situated gencrally, it may be supposed, near a 
city ; cf. 1S 9% 10°. Close to the altar would be 
placed the Mazzébah and the Ashérah. Sometimes 
we find the high place distinguished from the altar 
(2 K 23", Ts 36’, 2 Ch 148), Again, the high place 
is distinguished from the hill upon which it stood 
(Ezk 68, 1 K 117 14%). In these passages the name 
seems to be transferred from the actual site to the 
apparatus for worship which stood upon it. In 
the vicinity of the altar were erected buildings for 
various purposes, the so-called ‘houses of high 
places’ (1 K 12%! 13,2 K 231%). In the case of 
idolatrous high places, these sometimes contained 
an image of the god worshipped (2 K 17%). With 
‘high place’ in this secondary sense of ‘shrine’ or 
‘sanctuary’ we may compare those passages which 
speak of ‘high places’ in valleys (Jer 7%! 19% 32%, 
izk 68), or in cities (1 K 13**, 2 K 17% *8 235), or Sat 
the entering in of the gate’ (2 K 23%; cf. Ezk 16%). 
Cf. also Am 7°, where it is synonymous with 
‘sanctuary’ (w3p5). In some of these cases it is 
probable that an artificial high place, with of 
course the necessary adjuncts, is intended. With 
this would agree the terms which are used of the 
destruction of ‘high places.’ So, ¢.g., ‘destroy’ 
(Ezk 68, 2 K 21°; cf. Lv 268, Nu 33°", where a 
synonymous term is used), ‘break down’ (2 K 23°15), 
Wane (2 K 23%), 

In connexion with these local sanctuaries we 
find, in addition to the Mazzébahs and Ashérahs, 
also Ephods and Teraphim (wh, see). So in Jg 17°, 
1S 21°; cf. Jg 8%, Hos 3%. That the former 
were images used in consultation of J” is probable 
from 15 14 ™s- 239 30’. (See Moore on Jg 8”). 
And in connexion with the Ephod we have the 
Urim and ‘Thummim, or sacred lots for giving 
oracles, 1S 14% (on the reading see Driver, ad loc.). 
Tor the priests of these high places see CHEMARIM, 
PRIEST. 

v. In four passages of OT the plur. of the word 
is used as a proper name. These are Nu 2])% 20, 
Nu 21% RVm ‘ Bamoth of Arnon,’ Jos 13” Bamoth- 


baal. In this connexion it is noteworthy that the 
word occurs twice upon the Moabite Stone. 
), 3 ‘and I made ae high place for Chemosh in 
QRH.’ 
1, 27 ‘1 built Beth Bamoth, for it was destroyed. : 


Literaturr.—Wellh. @roleg. pp. 17-51 (Eng. tr.); Driver on 
Deut. 12! and pp. xliil-li; Baudissin, Studien, ii. 256 1¥.; W. R. 
Smith, O7JC?2 236 ff., 275, 360. For a theory as to the reason 
for the choice of high ground as a place of worship sce W. R, 
Smith, 22S! p. 470. W.C. ALLEN. 


HILEN ()b"n), 1 Ch 6%.—See Hoon, No. 4. 


HILKIAH (:7:25n, mpbn ‘J” is my portion,’ or ‘he 
whose portion is J”’),—41. The father of Eliakim, 
who was ‘over the household’ under Hezekiah 
(2 KK 1838 24- 87— Ts 365 *2; cf. Ts 22%), 

2. The high priest in the reign of Josiah. He it 
was who found the book of the law in the temple, 
whilst the building was undergoing repair in the 
18th year of Josiah (B.C. 621), That this book was 
substantially the Bk. of Deuteronomy is generally 
acknowledged (see DEUTERONOMY). Hilkiah com- 
municated the news of his discovery to Shaphan 
the scribe, and this latter, having first made him- 
self acquainted with the contents of the book, 
then read it before the king. Josiah was greatly 
moved upon hearing the threats and warnings of 
Deuteronomy against the introduction of idolatrous 
cults and the unrestricted worship of J” elsewhere 
than at the central sanctuary—‘ the place which 
the Lorp God shall choose to put his name there’ 
(Dt 125). Immediately a deputation was formed 
by order of the king, consisting of Hilkiah and 
others, who proceeded to Unldah, the pron eles, 
to learn at her mouth the will of the Lord. Huldah 
predicted the certain fall of the kingdom of Judah, 
on account of the religious abuses which had been 
introduced under king Manasseh, but added that 
for Josiah’s sake a respite was to be granted, that 
he might not see the evil which J” would bring 
upon Jerusalem.* After receiving the message of 
the prophetess, the young king at once commenced 
active measures, and carried out the great religious 
reformation which is associated with his name (2K 
22 f.=2 Ch 345%), 

The narrative contains no suggestion by which a 
charge of fraud can be fastenec Wee Hilkiah, as 
though he had deposited the book in the temple 
and had then professed to make discovery of it, 
while all the time he was acquainted with the 
author of it, even if he were not himself the author. 
On the contrary, the simple and straightforward 
account of the repairs which were being carried out 
in the temple, and which led to the discovery, 
makes the inference obvious that the high priest 
was previously unacquainted with the book, and 
that it must have been placed in the temple for 
safety some time previously, cither during the 
troublous reign of Manasseh, or during the earlier 
years of Josiah. 

3. The father of Jeremiah, and member of a 
riestly family at Anathoth (Jer 1). 4. The 
ather of Gemariah, who acted as ambassador from 

king Zedekiah to Nebuchadrezzar (Jer 295). 5. 6. 
Levites of the clan of Merari, 1 Ch 68 [Heb.®] 26". 
7. A contemporary of Ezra, who stood at his right 
hand when he read the book of the law publicly 
(Neh 8‘). Probably, the same Hilkiah is mentioned 
as one of the chiets of the priests who went up to 
Judea with Zerubbabel and Jeshua (Neh 127 #4), 
C. F. BURNEY. 

HILL, HILL-COUNTRY.— ‘Hill’ is in AV the 
rendering of (1) sy22 (always), (2) % (sometimes), 
(3) in Mt 54, Lk 44°(‘the brow of the Aid/’) 9°7 of 

* Probably, Huldah’s speech has been to some extent 


amplified by a redactor of K in exilic times. See Kinas, 
Books OF. 
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bpos (RV in 9°? ‘ mountain’), and (4) in Lk 35 23% of 
Bovrés (LAX usu. for 7y322); It occurs also in 1 § 9! 
for abyo (RV ‘ascent’), in Ts 5! in ‘a very fruit- 
ful hill’ (the paraphr. rend. of the Heb. “a horn, 
the son of fatness ’—‘ horn’ being, a3 in Arab., fig. 
for a small isolated eminence), and in Ae 17%? for 
mayos (RV ‘Areopagus’).  /fid stands also in RV 
for sy, a swelling or bulging place, in 2K 6%, 
Ig 3213, Mic 4°. 

‘Will’ is thus the most characteristic rendering 
of ayz3, a word which, coming from a root signify- 
ing to be convex (ef. yaa‘ bowl,’ Aram, 33 ‘ hump- 
backed’), no doubt denotes properly (Stanley, Sin. 
and Pal, 138, 497) the large rounded hills, mostly 
bare or nearly so, so conspicuous in parts of Pales- 
tine, especial y in Judah. Several places situated 
on such hills derived their names from the cireum- 
stance, as §Giberh of Saul,’ ‘ Gibeah of Phinehas,’ 
‘ Gibeah of the Foreskins,’ etc. (see under GIBEAN) ; 
ef. the Aild of Moreh (or of the Teacher) Jy 7!, the 
hill of God (Gibeah) 1S 105, the Aad of Hakflah 
15 23! 26'-8, the Add of Ammah 2 § 2%, the Aidl of 
Gareh Jer 31°, also 18 6!, 25 63 4 ‘the hill’ (near 
Kiriath-jearim)—all localities so called from the 
same marked topographical feature. Zion, it may 
be noticed, though sometimes termed a ‘hill’ in 
AV, RV (as VPs 2° 3! 15'), is in the Heb. regularly 
a ‘mountain’ (12); it is spoken of as a ays: onl 
Is 10°* 314 (in both jf} “mountain’), Ezk 34°¢; cf. 
Zeph VY Thills of the same kind were also a 
favourite spot for the idolatrous rites of the 
Canaanites, which the Israelites were sometimes 
only too ready to take partin: the standing phrase 
is ‘on every high Ai//, and under every spreading 
tree’ (1 Kk 14, 2 1 17, Jer 2” al; ef. Dt 122, 
Hos 4'5, Is 65’, Jer 13%’, Ezk 20° ete.). Notice that 
my32 is also the term used in Ex 17% A recollec- 
tion of what anya) was adds force to Isaiah’s pic- 
ture of every high hill being fertilized by ‘streams 
and water-courses’ in the ideal future (30%). ayaa is 
never used for a ranve of mountains (like w); but 
it often stands in poet. parallelism with ‘moun- 
tain.’ See eg. Gn 49°, Ts 27, 3017 4y* 19 4135, 

The passages in which ‘hill’? stands for w may 
next he considered. 1 i3 a much more general 
term than ayzi: it may be applied to what we 
should call a mountain-range, to a simple §moun- 
tain,’ and also to a block of elevated country (as 
the central part of Palestine), It thus no doubt in 
particular cases may correspond to what we should 
term a ‘hill’; but it lacks the definite and distinct 
characteristics of the aya. Its being represented 
by ‘hill’ in AV is sometimes a source of confusion. 
Thus the ‘hill’ of Ex 24+ is the ‘monnt’ of 
vv. !2 38-15 ote. ; the ‘hill’ of Nu 14 8, Dt 14! @ is 
the ‘mountain’ of Nu 14%, Dt 1; LK 117 the 
‘hill’ in front of Jerusalem is the ‘mount’ of 
Olives; the ‘hill’ of Zion in Ps 28, and the ‘holy 
hill’ of 34 15! 433 999 (cf. 24% 681%), is the ‘mount’ 
Zion of other passages. Other passazes in which 
‘mount’ or ‘mountain’ would have been better 
than ‘hill’ are Gn 7!9 (see v.%), Dt 8711", Jos 15° 
HSits Je? FOS 1805 268 225 138162 212, 
1 K 16%: + 4 (of Samaria, see Am 4! 6! AV), 20%: 28 
22'7, 2 K 1° 4°7 (see v.24), Ps 187 68)5 16 (of the great 
range of Jebel Hauran) 80° 954 975 988 10419 18. 18. 34 
121’, Lk 97 (sce v.*), In the great majority of 
chee passages the correction has been made in 
iV. 

ory, which is represented by ‘hill’ in RV of 
2 5%, Is 324, Mic 48, was also (with the art.) the 
name of the bulging side of Zion on the S. of the 
Royal Palace (see OPNEL): thisis probably alluded 
to in Is 32%, Mic 4°; m 2 K 5* the name is applied 
to some similarly shaped spot in Samaria (cf. 
Meshia’s Inser. }. 22).—‘ Hill’ is never, it may be 
added, to be understood in RV in the common 
English sense of an ascent, and only twice in AV 
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(1S 94, 2S 161): the Heb. for this is abyp (‘ going 
up,’ or f ascent’). 

Hill-country occurs in AV 4 times, Jos 138 211) 
(for 1), and Lk 1%" (for 4 épevy (often in LXX 
for 293]); also Jth 1° 2% 47 5! 6771. In RV the 
term has been employed much more eae: 
As was remarked ABE the Heb. wis used not only 
of a single mountain, and of a range of mountains, 
but also often of a mountainous tract of country, 
exp. the elevated mountain tract, which forms, as 
it were, the backbone of Palestine, gradually rising 
from the plain of Jezreel on the N., sloping down 
on the E. and W. to the Jordan Valley and the 
Mediterranean Sea, respectively, and terminating 
(approximately) in the S. in the neighbourhood of 
Beersheba. In AY, 73, in this application, 1s 
usually rendered ‘mountain(s)’ or ‘mount,’—in 
neither case very suitably, ‘mount’ especially (as 
in ‘ Mount Ephraim,’158 1’ and frequently) suggest- 
ing a single eminence (as Mount Ararat, Mount 
Etna, Mount Zion, etc.), and not a tract of moun- 
tainous country. Accordingly, ‘hill-country,’ the 
yhrase already used in the AV of Jos 138 21", has 
in RV heen generally substituted in all these cases. 
Thus Dt 1%? * the hill-country of the Amorites,’ 
and 1? § the hill-country ’ (both of the high central 
ground of Canaan): so Jos 9° 10% # 113-18 128, ‘Two 
parts of this ‘hill-country,’ which are frequently 
particularized, are the ‘hill-country’ of Ephraim 
(Jos 17! 16.18 1959 O07 212) 243.83) Jor B27 46 724 Ji)! 
17-8 18713 1S 1! 94 14% 98 20%, LK 48 12%, 
2 1K 579 19). 1838) 2 Ch 134 159 19%: in Jer 415 318 60" 
‘the hills of Ephraim *); and the ‘hill-country’ of 
Judah (Jos 112) 207 21!!) 2 Ch 274, Lk 1%: ef, v.%, 
Jos 18%, Je 1% 1% 15 234), the latter forming a 
clearly defined part of the territory of Judah (opp, to 
the ‘lowland,’ the ‘ Negeb,’ and the ‘ wilderness’), 
the cities of which are enumerated in Jos 15**® (cf, 
Jer 32% 33'5 ‘the cities of the hill-country’ ; and 
see JUDAH). We also have the ‘hill-country’ of 
Naphtali (Jos 207), as well as of the Ammonite 
territory (Dt 2°7), and of Gilead (3), on the E. of 


Jordan. G. A. Smith (J/GZL 53) objects to the 
rendering ‘hill-country,’ on the ground that the 
Central Range of Palestine was recognized by the 


Hebrews as forming a single block, which they 
called accordingly not by a collective name but 
by a singular name, the mountain, The observa- 
tion is, no doubt, correct; but ‘the mountain’ 
would in English have been so strongly suyvestive 
of a single eminence that it could hardly be 
considered a preferable rendering. 
S. R. DRIVER. 

HILLEL ($52 ‘he hath praised’; cf. the name 
in New Heb. of the well-known Rabbi Hidlel).— 
The father of the judge Abdon, of Pirathon in 
Ephraim (Jz 12!% 3). 


HIN.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
HIND.—Sce HAnRrt. 


HINGE (vy cir, Arab. s@tr, a pivot).—There 
seems to have been anciently only one kind of 
hinge in Syria, the pivot and socket. Doors of 
honses in Lehanon are made of wood, and gener- 
ally the pivots on which the doors turn are 
projections of a piece of wood which runs the 
whole length of the door, and is called the stydr. 
The pivots themselves are called by the carpenters 
stis, and are always of wood; they turn generally 
in sockets of iron, but sometimes a hole is made 
in #& stone for the lower socket, and one is bored 
in the lintel for the upper. 

On the east of the Jordan, in the Hauran, 
ancient buildings have been found in which the 
doors are made of one slab of stone, the projecting 
pivots being of stone also. The sockets are holes 
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bored in the stone lintel and threshold. In 1 hk 7° 
nb is the sockef. (For a good illustration of an 
ancient door socket fof Sargon t.] see Hilpreeht, 
ficcent Iescurches in Bible Lands, pp. 98). 


ey 
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DOORS OF LEBANON HOUSES, SMOWING PIVOTS AND LOCK. 


The ancient Egyp. hinge consisted of a socket 
of inetal with a projecting pivot, into which the 
corner of the door was inserted. This kind is not 
common in Syria. W. CARSLAW. 


HINNOM, VALLEY OF, also called Yalley of 
the Son of H., Valley of the Children of H. (03773 
Jos 15° 18', Neh 11; elsewhere [except in 2 K 
23! where Acthibh has ‘333 ¢3] always /rq3003 
Jos 159 188, 2 Ch 289 334, Jer 73! 83 1926 go30) 
Hinnom is mentioned in the OT invariably in con- 
nexion with the term gad feonstrnet gé] (ravine), 
the Kidron being edlled avahal, and the vale of 
Rephann ‘cack, It seems probable that gai de- 
notes the channel or course through which water 
may make its way In tho hills, and thus in Pales- 
tine becomes a ravine in the mountains; but the 
word cuimot by itself be taken to mean any par- 
ticular nature of ravine. Tt is used, in contradis- 
tinction to mountains, to denote valleys or depres- 
sions (fs 404), 

Naheat is the exact equivalent of the modern 
wady, Sco Brook. Ib is used of the deep gorges 
of the rivers Arnon and Jabbok, and of the shallow 
sandy stream of the ‘river of Egypt’ (Wedy el- 
“Arish), 

‘Hmek is a broad vale fit for flowers (Ca 21), for 
corn land (Ps 65"), for battlefields (Job 397), and 
chariots (Is 22"). 
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It has been suggested by Birch (PEFs¢t, 1878, 
p. 179) that these three names represent the three 
valleys which encompass Jerusalem, cast, centre, 
and west, in the order they are given in the OT, 
viz.:—nehel, Kidron ; get, Tyropaon or Hinnom ; 
‘émek, Rephain; but, unfortunately, this easy 
solution of a very difficult question does not 
satisfy the conditions, 

Althourh the same appellative is used in the OT 
for a particular portion of a valley, there seems no 
reason against the various lengths of a valley beine 
called aahal, gat, and “Gack in succession accord- 
ing to the requirements of the case; and it is 
obvious that when the branches of a valley have 
these different names, the portion below the june- 
tion must differ in name from one or other of 
them. Stanley (SP, Appendix, p. 482) points ont 
that in LS 172 'Omek and gat seem to be used con- 
vertibly, and suggests that the ‘Guek Sof the 
terebinth’ contracted into a gaéi in its deseent 
towards the plain of Philistia, It is: sugeested 
that in this case the ‘emek Sof the terebinth?’ 
(Valley of Flah) was the designation of the valley 
generally, while the separate portions were termed 
gai, ete, aceording to their character, At the 
present day the Arabs are im the habit of viving 
descriptive mames to each reach of a valley, in 
addition to the general naimne for the whole valley. 

Whatever view is taken of the position of ‘hie 
valley of Hinnom, all writers concur in its extend- 
ing to the junction of the three valleys of Jeru- 
sitlem below Siloam, ic. there must be one spot. 
below Silonin which all agree in making @& portion 
of the valley of Hinnom. It is suggested that the 
valley of Hinnoin does not end here, but is the 
name of the whole valley (Wady en-Néar), extend- 
ine from the north of Jerusalem to the Dead Sea. 
The point, then, which requires to be cleared up is 
W euiee itis the east valley or Nidron, the centre 
valley or Jyropwon, or the west valley or JVddy 
er-Rubdheh, 

It is stated (Neh 11°) that on the return of the 
children of Judah after the Captivity, they ‘en- 
camped from Beersheba unto the valley of Hinnom?’ 
ee ee the get of Hinnom may be the Widy en- 
Nar, extending from Jerusiulem to the Dead Sea. 
The valley of H. was near the gate Hrrsith of 
Jerusalem (Jer 197), which in AV is tr! ‘east 
gate? (AVm “sun gate’), and in RVm ‘gate of 
potsherds,’? Tt is stated (1 Ch 4) that the potters 
‘dwelt with the king for his work,’ possibly near 
the king’s palace at the southern side of the 
temple near the water gate, above the Kidron, 

The word gee is also used for the ‘vadlcy gate’ 
(2 Ch 26°, Neh 2" 15 33), which appears to ive 
been on the west side of Jerse above the 
Tyropowon valley near the present Jatla gate. 

The valley of Tinnom is mentioned in connexion 
with the boundary-line between Judah and Ben- 
jamin (Jos 152 .18'*), but otherwise principally with 
reference to the abominable rites and ceremonies 
of the Ammonites. The high places of Tuophet 
and Baal, where children were passed through the 
fire to Molech (Jer 78! 32%), were built in this 
valley. Ahaz and Manasselh burnt incense and 
passed their children through the fire to Molech 
(2 Ch 283 33°) This practice was perhaps toler- 
ated In Jerusalem by Solomon (1 K 117). Josiah 
defiled Tophet in ate to prevent these horrible 
rites from being earried ont theres; and from the 
ullusion to the graves of the children of the people 
(2K 232°) it would appear that it was near the 
common burial-place. it was to receive the name 
of the ‘ Valley of Slaughter’ in time to come (Jer 
73319), 

According to Buxtorf, Lightfoot, and others 
(following Kimchi), there were perpetual fires kept 
up in this valley for consuming dead bodies of 
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criminals and carcases of animals, and the refuse 
of the city; and this may be accepted (but sce 
Robinson, BRP i. 274) as the most probable 
method of disposing of the immonse masses of 
refuse which required to be destroyed for the sake 
of the health of the city (Rosenmiiller, Biblische 
Geogr. I. i. pp. 156, 164). 

The Talmudists place the mouth of hell in the 
valley of Il. ‘There are two palm trees in the 
valley of Hinnom between which a smoke ariseth 
—and this is the door of Gehenna’ (see Barclay, 
City of the Great King, p. 90, and art. GEHENNA), 
Tn this sense it was used by our Lord (Mt 57” 10°8, 
etc.). Jerome (Comm. in Jer. 7, and on Mt 10%) 
describes Tophet as a pleasunt spot in the valley of 
Hinnom, with trees and gardens watered from 
Siloam, lying at the foot of Moriah (i.e. in the 
gardens below Siloum at the junction of the east 
and west valleys). 

Stanley (Sin. and Pal. p. 172) suggests that the 
ravine (gai) was named Ge Ben Hinnom, or Ge- 
Hinnom, after some ancient hero who had encamped 
there, and that from this was formed the word 
Gehenna. In the Mohammedan traditions the 
name Gechenna ix applied to the valley of the 
Kidron (Ibn Batuteh, 124; Le Strange, Pal. under 
the Moslems, p. 218). Stanley further points out 
(léecov. of Jerus. xiv.) that the valley of H. in- 
cludes, if it is not identical with, the glen of the 
Kidron east of the city. ‘This appears to fellow 
beyond question from Jer 19"; and it agrees, not 
only wick the Mussulman nomenclature, but with 
almost all the biblical indications on the subject, 
and especially with the word Ge-hinnom.’ 

The point which now requires clearing up is the 
identification of one of the three valleys which 
a oa Jerusalem as the valley of Hiunom. 
From [n-rogel, ‘the border went up by the valley 
of the son of H. unto the side of the Jebusite 
southward (the sane is Jerusalem); and the 
border went up to the top of the mountain that 
lieth before the valley of H. westward, which is at 
the uttermost part of the vale of Rephaim north- 
ward’ (Jos 158), ‘And the border went down to 
the uttermost part of the mountain that lieth 
before the valley of the son of H., which is in the 
vale of Rephaim northward, and it went down to 
the valley of H., to the side of the Jebusite south- 
ward, and went down to En-rogel’ (Jos 18'6), In 
considering tho direction of the valley of Hinnom 
south of the city of Jebus, it must be recollected 
that though we know the limits of ancient Jeru- 
salein, on east, west, and south, by the dcep valleys 
that bevirt it, we do not know for certain what 
portions of it comprised the city of Jebus, and 
there is considerable difference of opinion on the 
subject owing to the many very difficult points 
which are not yet cleared up; in fact, the only 
solution appears to be derived from considering the 
dual condition of the ancient city to which refer- 
ences appear constantly in OT and early writings. 

The following points seem to be concurred in 
generally :— 

(1) That the temple mount (Moriah) is the 
eastern hill on which the Dome of the Rock now 
stands. 

(2) That the city of David as mentioned in the 
Book of Nehemiah is on the spur of Ophel south 
of the temple area and extending to Siloam. 

(3) That the Akra of the Maceabees and Jose- 
phus is either north or north-west of the temple 
area, 

(4) That the upper part of the city, the modern 
Zion, is the ¢povpoy or upper market-place of 
Josephus, taken into the city by king David, and 
not necessarily a part of the ancient city Jebus. 

A very brief summary of the information con- 
cerning Jerusalem is necessary to clear up this 
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Heer as to Hinnom. It appears to be con- 
clusively proved by the Tel el-Amarna tablets, that 
as far back as the year B.C. 1400, or prior to the 
time of the Judges, Jerusalem or Jebus was known 
as Urusalim (the element Uru being indicated 
by the Sumerian ideogram uru=‘ city’ (Hommel, 
AHT p. 201). ‘Jebus, which is Jerusalem,’ is first 
spoken of in OT in the account of the spies (Nu 13%, 
Jos 118) as ‘the Jebusite in the mountains,’ and 
in the Book of Joshua (15) is allotted to Judah, 
and (187) also to Benjamin. It is stuted that 
neither the children of Judah nor the children of 
Benjamin could drive out the Jebusites, and that 
they dwelt with them there. It would appear, 
therefore, either that Jerusalem was common to 
both tribes, or that a portion was allotted to each, 
or that different writers reckoned it differently. 
Lightfoot, quoting from the Talmud, states (Pro- 
spect of Jerusalem), ‘ For most part of the courts 
werein the portion of Judah; but the altar, porch, 
temple, and most holy place were in Benjamin.’ 
It was reserved for king David to capture the 
stronchold of Zion, and the Jlil/o or citadel. It 
is stated (28 57=1 Ch 115), ‘Nevertheless, David 
took the stronghold of Zion: the sume is the city 
of David.’ The going up of Joab oy the ‘gutter’ 
or watercourse, related subsequently, may have 
been a separate assault on another part of the 
city. Josephus evidently favours this view, for he 
says that David began the siege, and that he 
took the lower city (ri kdrw médv) by force, but the 
citadel (dkpa) held out, and that it was taken by 
Joab (Ant. Vv. il. 2, VI ii. 1), Tf the stronghold 
of Zion may be accepted as the lower city of 
Josephus, and Millo as the Akra or citadel which 
Joab took, all difficulties concerning the passages 
appear to vanish. 

The difference between the stronghold of Zion 
and the citadel of Millv seems to be accentnated 
in the following passages :— 

‘And David dwelt in the stronghold (méztdah), 
and called it, The city of David. And David 
built round about Millo and inward’ (2S 5%). 
‘And he built the city round about, from Millo 
even round about; and Joab repaired the rest 
of the city’ (1 Ch 11°) Millo is mentioned as 
separate from the walls of the city also in the 
following passages, 1 K 9! 1127, 2 Ch 325, The 
meaning of illo is given in QB as rampart, and 
by Gesenins (Lev.) as a rampart or mound, built 
up and filled with stones or earth. Lightfoot 
says, ‘Millo, which was an outward place and the 
suburb of Zion, distinguished and parted from 
Zion by a wall, yet aimember of it and belonging 
to it.’ Williams (Holy City, part ii. p. 43) says, 
‘It must never be forgotten that Jerusalem was 
originally two distinct cities united together by 
David.’ Stanley has pointed out that the strong- 
hold, fort or castle, of Zion, in ull the passages 
(28 5% *% 3! 1 Ch 115 7 38), represents the Hebrew 
words mézgidah (avs>) or mézgad (1¥9), the root 
meaning a lair whence hunters seck their prey, 
and to which they can flee as unto a safe retreat 
(Gesen.); the word itself denoting the top or 
summit of @ mountain, or mountain castle. This 
word in the LXX is tr¢ in all these instances as 
n weptoxy. Grove has also pointed out that filo 
is rendered in every case (except 2 Ch 325) by the 
LXX as 7 dxpa (the citadel), which they employ 
nowhere else in the OT. This word 7 dpa is also 
uscd both by Josephus and the Book of Maccabees 
for the fort or citadel sree the eu to the 
north-west, during the struggle with the Mace- 
donian adherents of Antiochus, which was at last 
razed and the rocky hill levelled by Simon Mac- 
cabrus (Jos. Ant. XU. vi. 7; BJ Vv. iv. 1; but ef. 
1 Mac 1 14°68), Sayce (PAF S?, 1883, p. 214) also 
points toa ‘stronghold of Zion’ on the lower hill 
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taken by David before le stormed the Jebusite 
citadel on the upper hill ; * and states further, ‘The 
dual form Jerushalaim, which apparently goes 
back to the time of the Maccabees, probably 
refers to the old division of Jerusalem into the 
lower city and the temple-hill.’ The whole testi- 
mony appears, therefore, to be in favour of a 
Jerusalem separated into two portions—one called 
the lair or stronghold, which is the city of David, 
the other called the Millo or citadel. Now, the 
Book of Nehemiah clearly seems to place the city 
of David on the spur of Ophel south of the temple, 
above Siloam (Neh 3'6 19%”). Again, Josephus, 
while placing 7 dxpa (the citadel) to the north- 
west of the temple, also speaks of the lower part 
of the city being taken by David, and places it 
near Ophel. The Books of Maccabees speak of the 
same citadel (7 dpa) as Josephus does, and call 
the temple mount Sion (1 Mac 4% 5"), It there- 
fore appears, that to accept the Ophel spur as the 
city of David or Zion, and the high ground east of 
the holy sepulchre as the Millo or citadel of the 
ancient Jerusalem, will satisfy the various data in 
the OT, the Books of Maccabees, and Josephus. 
We thus arrive at the conclusion that the boundary- 
jine between Judah and Benjamin, which went up 
the valley of Hinnom, was drawn south of either 
taoepus of Ophel or of the citadel (9 &xpa), or of 
both. 

The next point to ascertain is the position of 
En-rogel; and this seems comparatively easy, as 
there appears to be a consensus of opinion at the 
piceent day that it corresponds to the copious 

irvin’s Fountain. It is the only known fountain 
in the vicinity of Jerusalem. The Bir Eydb is a 
well and not a spring, the water being 70 to 80 ft. 
below the surface of the ground in summer. In 
a land where there are so few springs, this alone 
ought to identify it. The Virgin’s Fountain is 
close to the stone Zehweileh, which Ganneau has 
identified as the stone Zoheleth, which is close to 
En-rogel (1 K 1%). This position of En -rogel 
satisfies the requirements of the two passages 
(28 177, 1K 1°), Josephus describes it in two 
passages (Ant, vit. xiv. 4, 1X. x. 4) as close to 
the royal gardens, and the Book of Nehemiah 

laces the king’s garden near Siloam (Neh 3!°). 
The Virgin’s Fountain also anents to be Gihon- 
in-the-valley (Siloam being Gihon). Thus Ifeze- 
kiah stopped the upper outlet at the Virgin’s 
Fountain (Gihon) and brought it through the 
rock to Siloam (2 Ch 32%) to the west side of the 
city of David, the city of David being on Ophel. 
he third point to ascertain is the general position 
of the ‘ mountain that lieth before the valley of H. 
westward.’ Assuming thatthe fountain of Nephtoah 
is identified with ‘Ain Lifta, about 24 miles to the 
north-west of Jerusalem, the mountain which lieth 
before the valley of Hinnom westward appears to 
be the high ground immediately north of Jerusalem, 
which, though not exactly a mountain, is the 
highest ground in the neighbourhood, from which 
valleys start in all directions to the Mediterranean 
and Dead Sea. ‘The site of the Russian hospice 
may be said to occupy the position of this moun- 
tain. The line of boundary between Judah and 
Benjamin may now be traced from En-shemesh 
(east of Jerusalem) to En-rogel, thenee up the 
valley of Kidron to & point opposite to the southern 
side of the temple, thence across the temple courts 
south of the temple, and up the valley on the 
south side of Akra to the Jafla gate, and thence 
north by the Russian hospice to Lifta. Under 
this disposition the valley of Kidron becomes the 


* On the other hand, it may be maintained that 2 8 68 simply 
describes the manner of the conquest of v.7, and that ‘Zion’ 
was the Jebusite stronghold. The passage is certainly ambigu- 
ous. 
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valley of Hinnom; but it is suggested, that while 
the Kidron is only the name for the small narrow 
portion of the valley east of the temple, the valley 
of Hinnom is the name of the whole valley reach- 
ing from near the Russian hospice to the Dead Sea, 
which is now called Wddy en-Nar or the Valley 
of Fire. ‘The head of this valley of Hinnom or 
Kidron commences near the Jatia road, a mile and a 
half north-west of Jerusalem, and runs alony the 
northern side of the Tombs of the Kings’ (Ivecorery 
of Jerus. p. 291). Thus the boundary-line, after 
leaving the valley of I. on the east of the temple, 
ayain approaches it north-west of Jerusalem at 
the highest point of the land, z.e. to the ‘top of the 
mountain that lieth before the valley of Hinnom 
westward’ (Jos 155). 

As all writers appear to concur in considerine 
that the position of Tophet in the valley of 
Hinnom was in the vicimty of Siloam, near the 
junction of the three valleys which are about 
Jerusalem, on the level ground there, it seems 
quite immaterial, so far as Tophet is concerned, 
which of those valleys was anhont and the 
interest in this matter lies in the question, already 
answered, connected with the topography of Jeru- 
salem as to the position of the city of David, 

A. brief description is here given of these three 
valleys— 

(1) The Kidron Valley will alone suit the require- 
ments of Jos 158 18", if En-rogel is to be accepted 
as identical with the Virgin’s Fountain in the 
Kidron, as from thence the line ‘went up by the 
valley of the son of Hinnom.’ This identification 
allows of the partition of Jerusalem between 
Judah and Benjamin, and suits the requirements 
of OT, Books of Maccabees, Josephus, Talinud- 
ists, Jerome, and Jewish and Arab tradition. It 
also meets the requirement of Jos 15° and 18%, 
under which the boundary-line twice approaches 
the valley of Il.,—first at En-rovel, and secondly 
at the top of the mountain before the valley of 
H. eastward. Against this identificrtion is the 
use of the word gai in connexion with the valley 
gate; but this objection is involved in the identifica- 
tion itself of the nahal Kidron and the gat Hinnom 
as one and the same. 

(2) The centre valley (or Tyropeon of Josephus), 
reaching from near the Jaila gate or the Damascus 

ate to Siloam, has been identified by W. R. 
Cinith (neye. Brit.® Jerusalem’), Sayce (PAF SE, 
1883, p. 213), Bireh (PE FS¢, iF 179), and Schwartz 
(Das H, J. p. 190), as the valley of Hinnom. This 
appears to necessitate the Bir Eyfb being identified 
as En-rovel, although Birch expressly states that 
the Virgin’s Fountain is En-rovel. ‘the line pass- 
ing up the Tyropwon Valley Aka the eastern 
mount from the western, and thus places part of 
the city, but none of the temple courts, in Judah. 
The difficulty about adopting this valley as the 
valley of H. is that it exists only in Jerusalem. 
It begins at the Damascus gate or at the Jaita 
gate, and ends at the eae of Siloam. It is an 
important division in the city of Jerusalem, but 
it 1s very insignificant compared with the valleys 
to east and west of the city. It cannot fulfil either 
of the conditions of extending as far as the moun- 
tain that lieth before the valley of H., or as far as 
the ‘émek where Tophet was; a glance at the ma 
or model will show that it is a geographical impossi- 
bility to consider the gardens below iba as part 
of the central valley. These gardens etry be- 
long to the junction of the east and west valleys. 
There is thus no part of the central valley where 
the high places of Tophet and Baal could have been 
bul 


uilt. 

(3) The identification of the Wddy er-Rubdbeh 
as the valley of H. has hitherto been generally 
accepted among Western writers, though Jewish 
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Arab tradition is against it. This valley com- 
mences as an ‘émrk to the north-west of Jerusalem, 
and fulfils the condition of reaching ‘the mountain 
which lieth over ayainst the valley of H. to the 
westward’; it passes W.S.W. towards the Jalfa 
gate, then to south, and again trends round to the 
west and joins the Kidron near Siloam, thus com- 
assing Jerusalein tothe west and south. Two 
arge reservoirs are built in it—the Birket Mamilla 
above, and the Dirket es-Sulfan below the Jaffa 
gate; its description in detail is given in the 
urticle JERUSALEM. At the junction of this valley 
with the Kidron it again forms an ‘émeé or fields 
(Jer 31°), But to identify the Wéady er-Rubdbeh 
with the valley of H. appears to require En-rovel 
to be located at the Bir Hydb, and the whole of 
Jerusalem to be in Benjamin. 

The junction of the east and west valleys can- 
not be considered to belong to one valley more 
than the other, and, so far as localizing Pomel: all 
will allow that the valley of H. extended to this 
junction, It is stated by Jeremiah (7%) that the 
valley of H. in the vicinity of Tophet shall be 
called the ‘valley of slaugliter,’ ‘for they shall 
bury in Tophet till there be no more place’; later 
en he prophesies (31%), ‘and the whole valley 
(‘emek) of the dead bodies, and of the ashes, and 
all the fields unto the brook Kidron, unto the 
corner of the horse gate to the east, shall be holy 
unto the Lord.’ ‘This seems clearly to point to 
the ground stretching from above the Virgin’s 
Fountain to the Bir Eydb, including the mouth 
of Wady er-Rubf&beh. Now, this land is here 
described as ‘émek, although Kidron is termed a 
nehal, and the valley of H. (wherever located) is 
termed a gaz This ground is also called fields 
(shéd?méth, Jer 31” [ Keré]), and the ‘king’s garden’ 
by Siloam (Neh 3), probably the same as the 
king’s dale (‘émek), where Absalom raised a pillar 
(2S 1818), stated by Josephus (Ané. vil. x. 3) to 
he 2 furlongs from Jerusalem. Josephus also 
relates that the ‘king’s paradise’ or ‘ garden’ was 
in the vicinity of En-royvel, where Adonijah con- 
spired against king David (1 K 19; Ané. vit. xiv. 4, 
IX. x. 4), Perhaps this may be the ‘ king’s dale’ 
or ‘vale’ (‘emek) of Shaveh (Gn 14!"), where Mel- 
chizedek mynet Abraham. The garden of Uzza is 
not located (2 K 2138), This junction of the valleys 
may be the valley (‘émek) of Jehoshaphat or of 
decision (J1] 3% 3*44)) where all nations shall be 
judged in ‘the day of the LORD,’ thus agreeing 
with the tradition of Christians, Moslems, and Jews 
for many centuries. See JENOSHAPHAT (VALLEY 
oF). The ‘king’s gardens’ were in the immediate 
vicinity of the remarkable waterworks constructed 
by the kings of Judah. The Virgin’s Fountain is 
identified as Gihon in the valley (2 Ch 334), the 
upper outlet of which was stopped by king Heze- 
kiah, who ‘ brought it straight down by an under- 
ground way on the west side of the city of David’ 
(2 K 20%, 2 Ch 323), This account exactly describes 
the rock-cut passage which runs through the Ophel 
spur to Siloam. There is, however, a still more 
ancient watercourse by which the Virgin’s Fountain 
supplied the city of David with water (discovered 
by the present writer in 1868), and this water- 
duct has been identified by some as the ‘gutter’ 
by which Joab got up into the city of the Jebusites. 
On the outside of the Virpin’s Fountain can still be 
seen the old conduit which led the overflow waters 
down the Kidron, and which may be identified as 
the conduit of the upper pool in the highway of 
the fuller’s field (2 K 187, Ig 78 362). It ma 
possibly also be the ‘king’s pool’ (Neh 24). The 
pool between the two walls at Siloam is also 
mentioned (Is 22%", Neh 3%), But perhaps the 
greatest instance yet known of the magnitude 
of the waterworks of the past in the valley of 
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Hinnom is the remarkable aqueduct cut in the 
rock running down the JVddy en-Néar below the 
Bir IHytb, discovered and cleared out in 1868 for 
several hundred yards, and serving for no apparent 
purpose. This seems probably the aqueduct to 
carry off ‘the brook that overtlowed through the 
midst of the land,’ for ‘Why should the kings of 
Assyria come, and find much water?’ (2 Ch 32°). 


LITERATUR. — Rosenmiiller, Biblisch. Geogr. ii. 156, 164; 
Robinson, BRP; Stanley, SP ; Belay: City of the Great 
King; Riehm, HWB; Tobler, Topog.; Baedeker-Socin, Pal. ; 
Recov. of Jerus.; Williams, Holy City; SWP. 

C. WARREN. 

HIP.—The only occurrence of this word in AV 
is in the proverbial expression Jg 15° ‘And he 
smote them hip and thigh (37"9y piv) with a great 
slaughter.’ The Heb. is lit. ‘leg upon thigh,’ but 
the origin of the phrase is quite unknown. The 
phrase ‘hip and thigh’ comes from the Gen. Bible, 
which offers in the marg. ‘horsemen and footmen,’ 
the suggestion of Targ.; but that does not explain 
the expression. Nor is Kimchi’s ‘heels over 
head,’ in reference to their flight, more likely or 
more lucid, Others suppose the meaning to be that 
they were cut in pieces, and limb piled on limb in 
bloody confusion. We may compare ‘ catch one or 
Aneve one on the hip,’ supposed to belong to the 
language of wrestling, oh found in Shaks. and 
elsewhere, as Merch. of Venice, 1. iii. 47— 

‘Jf I can catch him once upon the hip 


I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him.’ 
RV introduces ‘hip’ into Gn 3282 ‘the sinew 
of the hip,’ for AV ‘the sinew which shrank,’ 
See SINEW. J. HASTINGS. 


HIPPOPOTAMUS.—See BENEMOTH. 


HIRAH (avn).—The Adullamite with whom 
Judah, according to the story of Gn 38 (J), appears 
to have entered into a kind of partnership in the 
matter of flocks (see Dillm. ad loc.). In vv.'2 he 
is called the ‘friend’ (z2) of Judah. Instead of 
wy, the LXX must have read wy ‘his shepherd,’ 
for in both these verses it has roujy, This reading 
is followed also by Vulg. (pastor, opilio) and Luther 
(Hirte), but there can be little doubt that it is 
wrong. From v./ it is evident that Hirah’s relation 
to Judah was an independent one, even if Judah 
was the more important man of the two. After 
Tamar had successfully carried out her stratagem, 
it was by the hand of his ‘friend’ Hirah that 
Judah sent the promised kid to the supposed 
kédéshah, Gn 38°" J. A. SELBIE. 


HIRAM (o7'n; Xetpdu).—Some confusion exists as 
to the actual form of the name. In the books of 
Samuel and Kings the form given above is that 
which is usually adopted; but in 1 K 5! }8 (Heb. 
34. 827 74 Hirom (oivn) occurs, while the Chronicler 
adheres to the form Huram (opn; in 1 Ch 14! 
Kethibh ovn), The LXX invariably gives Xeipdu ; 
Josephus Efpwyos (c. Apion. i. 17, 18) und Eizpapos 
(Ant. VII. ii. 6, etc.) The name further appears as 
Zlpwuos (Herodotus, vii. 98; Syncellus, p. 343 ff.) 
and Zovpwr (Eupolemon cited by Eusebius, Prep. 
Evang. ix. 33, 34). The name is undoubtedly 
Phoenician, and is equivalent to Ahiram (o77y Nu 
26") =‘ brother of the exalted one’ ;* cf. Baethgen, 
Beitrage zur Semit. Religionsgeschichte, p. 156 (but 
see Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 75 ff., upon whose 
theory the meaning is ‘ brother is exalted’), Ac- 
cording to Movers (Die Phénizier, i. p. 505 f.), Hiram 
or Huram is the name of a deity=‘ the coiled or 

* Names of this type are especially common in Phuwnician; 
cf. Abibaal, Abiram. Similar instances of the dropping of the 
initial & occur in Hebrew (Hiel, 1 K 16% Syn, for 5x'ny), and 
in Phenician (nadon, y5on=* brother of Milk,’ ‘of Milkath’; 
na 7Dnn =‘ sister of Milkath’). 
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twisted one’; but this derivation is very improb- 
able. 

4. King of Tyre, and contemporary with David 
and Solomon. According to 25 5", 1Ch 141, I. 
sent an embassy to David after the conquest of 
Jerusalem, and provided him with artisans and 
materials for the building of his palace. On the 
accession of Solomon messengers were again sent 
to the Israelite court, doubtless to offer congratula- 
tions to the new king (1 K 5'*). A treaty was 
concluded between the two kingdoms, in accord- 
ance with which H. supplied cedar trees and fir trees 
from Lebanon, together with skilled workmen for 
the building of the temple. In return, Solomon 
paid a yearly tribute of 20,000 cors of wheat 
and 20,000 baths of pure oil (after the reading of 
LXX,2Ch and Josephus; the Hebrew gives ‘20 
cors of oil,’ 1 K 5"), At the end of the twenty 
years ‘ wherein Solomon had built the two houses, 
the house of the LorD and the king’s house,’ he 

resented Hiram with twenty cities in the land of 
Galilee. The gift, however, failed to please the 
Phoonician king,* though in return he made Solo- 
mon a present of 120 talents of gold (1 Kk 9?°}4), 
The friendly relations between the two monarchs 
were further strengthened by their combined trad- 
ing operations: for ‘the king (Solomon) had at 
sea a navy of Tarshish with the navy of Hiram : 
once every three years came the navy of Tarshish, 
bringing gold and silver, ivory, and apes, and pea- 
cocks’ (1 KX 10*7, 2 Ch 9"), In addition to this, we 
are expressly told that the sailors of Solomon’s 
merchant vessels trading between Ezion-geber (at 
the top of the Gulf of Akabah) and Ophir were 
accompanied by Hiram’s servants, ‘shipmen that 
had knowledve of the sea’ (1 K 98-48 2 Ch i718), 
and were well acqnainted with the ronte to Ophir 
(1 K 10!), 

In the Chronicler’s account of Sclomon’s dealings 
with Hiram (2 Ch 2") the yearly tribute paid by the 
former is increased to ‘20,000 measures of beaten 
wheat, and 20,000 measures of barley, and 20,000 
baths of wine, and 20,000 baths of oil,’ and is 
applied to the maintenance of the Tyrian work- 
people. 

This statement seems due to some confusion on 
the part of the Chronicler: probably a certain 

uantity of wheat and pure oil was supplied to 
the Phoenician court, and a similar contribution of 
barley, wine, aud oil handed over to ‘the hewers 
that eut timber.’ The Book of Kings only men- 
tions the former payment, which the Chronicler 
ancolectly combines with a second statement 
(apparently obtained from another source) relating 
to the workpeople only. A more striking dis- 
Sree ates between the two accounts occurs at 
2Ch 8!3, where the Chronicler, who ignores the 
pray of gold made by Hiram to Solomon (1 K 

'*), refers to the cities of Galilee as if they had 
been presented to Solomon by Hiram. ‘lhe omis- 
sion, as well as the contradiction of the statement 
of 1K 94%, is probably due to the desire of the 
Chronicler to bring the history more into con- 
formity with the views of his own age. According 
to the later conception it would be as improbable 
that Solomon, with his fabulous riches, should 
receive gold from Hiram, as that he should pre- 
sent Israelite cities to a foreign monarch. 

A more serious difficulty, however, confronts us 
when we compare the biblical narrative with the 


* 1K 913 ‘and he called them the land of Cabul.' Cabul fs 
usually taken as=‘worth nothing.’ It is more probable that 
Hs LXX Spey represents the truer reading, viz. ‘land of Galilee’ 
( an YW, supposing him to have connected the word with 93 

dung.’ See Klostermann in loc.), Buhl(G@AP p. 221), however, 
considers that the territory lay somewhere near the town of 
that name (Jos 1927) in N. Galilee: in this case the LXX épiev is 
treated as a mistranslation of 5139, as it $133. 


information supplied by Josephus from the Tyrian 
historians, Menander and Dius (Ant. vit, ii. 6-9, 
v. 3; c. Apion. i. 17, 18). According to the latter, 
Hiram was the son of Abibaal, and died at the aye 
of 53 aftor a glorious reign of 34 years. Now, we 
have already seen that the puilding of David’s 
palace followed immediately after the capture of 
Jerusalem (2S 5”), ¢.e. in the seventh year of 
David's reign. It is further stated (1 K 9'°") that 
Hiram was still alive in the twentieth year of 
Solomon’s reign, so that, according to the biblical 
narrative, the total length of his reign must have 
exceeded 50 years. The disagreement between the 
two accounts is made even clearer by the state- 
ment of Josephus (Ané, VIL, iit. 1), that the building 
of the temple began in the llth year of Hiriun. 
For the temple was begun in the dth year of 
Solomon (1 K 6'), so that Hiram and David could 
have reigned only 8 ak contemporaneously, It 
has been conjectured by Ewald (Gesch. iii, p. 307) 
and Bertheau (on 2 Ch 2?) that the Jliram of 
David's reign was the grandfather of Solomon’s 
contemporary,  Thenius, on the other hand (on 
25 54, 1 K 5), supposes that Abthaal was merely 
an honorary title, and that both father and son 
were called Hiram. The most probable solution of 
the difficulty is that the Books of Samuel are not 
chronologically arranged, and that David's palace 
was not actus Shy built until the end of his reign 
(Movers, Die Phinisier, li, 1, p. 148 f. ; see SAMUEL, 
300KS OF), 

Josephus further recounts (Ané. VII ve 336, 
Apion, i. 17, 18), on the authority of Menander 
and Dius, that Solomon and Hiram engaved in 
a contest with riddles, in which the former was 
finally overcome by a young Tyrian named Abde- 
mon. Yn another passage (Ant. VILL. li. 6-7) he 
sets forth the letters which passed between the 
two kings on the subject of the building of the 
temple, and asserts that copies were preserved, 
not only in Jewish hooks, but in the ‘Syrian state- 
records (ef. 2Ch 2"), In all probabitity, these 
letters are to he ascribed to Josephus himself ; 
they are given at greater length By Eupolemon 
(Eusebius, Prep, Hvang. ix. 33, 34), and are men- 
tioned by Alexander Polyhistor (Clem. Alex. Strom. 
i. 21). According to Clem. Alex. (doc. cit.) und 
Tatian (Or. c. Graecos, § 37), Solomon married the 
daughter of Hiram (ef. 1 K 115, where Zidontans 
are mentioned among Solomon’s wives). 

Among the more important events of the glori- 
ous reign of Hiram may be mentioned (1) the 
campaign against the inhabitants of Cyprus, who 
had refused to pry the customary tribute; (2) the 
fortification of the island of Tyre; (3) the erection 
of new temples to Hercules and <Astarte. 4H. 
further restored many old sanctuaries and enriched 
one of the chief temples (that of Zceus-Baalsamin) 
with numerous golden ornaments, in particular 
with a golden pillar (mentioned by Herodotus, ii. 
44). See Movers, Die Phonizier, U. i. 141 f. 

2. ‘The artificer procured by king Solomon from 
Tyre for the purpose of casting the various vessels 
and ornaments of brass for the temple (1 K 7); 
ace. to 2 Ch 2%, he was also ‘skilful to work in gold 
and in silver... in iron, in stone, and in timber, 
in purple, in blue, and in fine linen, and in crim- 
son.’ ‘The more important of lis works were the 
two pillars of brass, the molten sea and the twelve 
oxen, the ten bases and the ten lavers, all of brass, 
besides the vessels of brass required for the temple 
service. According to 1K 7 his mother was a 
widow woman of the tribe of Naphtali, and his 
father a Tyrian brassworker. 1e Chronicler, 
however, describes him as ‘ Huram Abi* (‘3x own; 


*The word ‘Abi’ (3X ‘my father’) is usually taken (Ber- 
theau on 2 Ch 218) in the sense of ‘master,’ a title of respect 
and distinction ; cf. Gn 420-22 458 ete. 
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4}6 »sx on), the son of a woman of the daughters of 
Dan’ (2Ch 2%), As Giesebrecht has shown 
(ZATVW, 1881, p. 239f., but see Cheyne in Hapost- 
tory Times, June 1898, p. 471*), it is probable that 
the Chronicler has here preserved the truer account ; 
the latter portion of the name was omitted as 
nninfalicinle by the author of Kings (ef. LXX to 
2Ch 2% rdv warépa pov, maida pwov) He further 
suggests that the dislike felt by the editor of Kings 
to the idea of the temple being built by a half- 
Phernician, caused him to insert the words ‘a 
widow of the tribe of Naphtali’ (Sne) agp. . . myDPR), 
the alteration of 72 ng9 (‘of the daughters of Dan’) 
into ‘bnr) agp (‘of the tribe of Naphtali’) being 
the more permissible, since Dan lay in the terri- 
tory of Nai htall Josephus (Ant. VIL. iii. 4) 
describes him as of the tribe of Naphtali on his 
mother’s side, his father being Ur of the stock of 
Israel (cf. on this later tradition Ed. K6nig in 
Expos. Times, May 1898, p. 346°). 
J. I. STENNING. 

HIRE, HIRELING.—HWire in AV is equivalent 
always to mod. wages. Thus Gn 318 ‘'The ring- 
straked shall be thy hire’; Is 23'8 ‘And her mer- 
chandise and her hire shall be holiness to the 
Lorpb’ (Del. ‘Sher gain and her wages become 
holy unto J’); Mic 3" ‘The heads thereof judge 
for reward, and the priests thereof teach for 
hire’; Lk 10? ‘the labourer is worthy of his hire.’ 
Tindale has the word very much as in the mod. 
use in Mk 12! ‘And let yt ont to hyre unto hus- 
bandmen.’ The plu. ‘hires,’ now obsolete, occurs 
once in AV, Mie 1? ¢ All the hires thereof shall be 
burned with fire.’ So Wyc. (1388) in Lv 25%, Ezk 
168, and (1380) Ro 6% ‘Treuli the hyris of synne, 
decth’ (1388, ‘ For the wagis of synne is deth’). 

A hireling is a hired servant (for which see 
FAMILY, vol. i. p. 849"), and properly carries 
no suggestion of unfaithfulness. Thus Tindale, 
Works, i, 146, ‘Hereby mayest thou not under- 
stand that we obtain the favour of God, and the 
inheritance cf life, through the merits of good 
works, us hirelings do their wages.’ So Rhem. has 
‘hireling’ in Lk 15!7 19, where all the other VSS 
have ‘hired servant.’ And cf. Sir 7° ‘Whereas 
thy servant worketh truly, entreat him not evil, 
nor the hireling that bestoweth himself wholly for 
thee.’ But through Christ’s use of the word in 
Jn 10!-18 it has come to express not only one who 
has no interest in his work, but even one who is 
unfaithful in the doing of it. Gosson (Schoole of 
Abuse, Arber’s ed. p. 25) says, ‘ Poetrie and pyping 
have allwaies bene so united togither, that til the 
time of Melanippides, Pipers were Poets hyer- 
lings; but marke [ pray you, how they are nowe 
both abused.’ The word ‘hireling’ is now as 
greatly abused as either, being carried quite be- 
yond our Lord’s meaning and intention. Shaks, 
does not use the word; but Milton (PZ iv. 193) 
gives us— 

‘So clomb this first grand Thiet into God's fold; 
So since into his church lewd hirelings climb.’ 
Then South, Sermons, iv. No. 5—‘Tf we consider 
even Judas himself, it was not his carrying the 
bag, while he followed his master, but his follow- 
ing his master only that he might carry the bag, 
which made him a thief and an hireling.’ Finally, 
Cowper, Truth— 
‘ But with averted eyes th’ omniscient Judge 
Scorns the base hireling, and the slavish dridyee 
J. HASTINGS. 

H18.— Under an impression, probably, that the 
’s of the poss. case was a shortened form of his 
(though it is really the remains of the Anglo- 
Saxon genitive ending -es), this adj. was employed 
throughout a long period to indicate possession, 
It probably arose from a desire to avoid adding s 
to a word which already had that sound, perhaps 


more than once. Hence it is generally found after 
words ending in s, and especially after proper 
names. Thus Ridley, Brefe Declaration (Monle's 
ed.), p. 119, ‘ Innocentius his fantastical invention’ ; 
and p. 140, ‘Duns his fantastical imagination’ ; 
Knox, Hist. 101, ‘Secondarily, said he, I 
greatly doubt whether James his commandment 
or Pauls obedience, proceeded of the holy Ghost’ ; 
Fuller, Holy Warre, 1. 3(p. 4), ‘But his Holinesse 
his converting facultie worketh the strongest at 
the greatest distance.’ It is freely employed, how- 
ever, where there is no need to avoid repeating s. 
Thus Cranmer, Works (Parker Soc.), i. 2, ‘And 
where he had reasons for the King his party, that 
he was moved of God his law, which doth straitly 
forbid and that with many great threats, that no 
man shall marry his brother his wife.’ And, on 
the other hand, old writers had not so nice an ear 
as we ourselves in the matter of multiplying 
sibilants. We find in Cranmer, /Vorks, i. 18, ‘the 
King’s Grace’s most honourable Council,’ and p. 
151, ‘the King’s Highness’s realm’ ;* and in Hall 
(Works, ii. 190) even ‘We are Moseses disciples.’ 
The idiom indeed was left after a time to the 
caprice or taste of the writer. Tindale gives us in 
Mt 22° «ft am Abrahams God, and Ysaacks God, 
and the God of Jacob.’ 

In AV 1611 his was used for the poss. case in 
1 WX 1514 ‘Asa his heart was perfect with the Lorp 
all his dayes,’ and in Est 34 ‘to see whether Mor- 
decai his matters would stand.’ [n 1762 these 
were changed into the usual form with ’s. But in 
the heading of Dt 10 ‘ Moses his suit’ remains, 
and even ‘Sarai her name’ in Gn 17 "*4!"8, and the 
foll. examples of Ais are still found in the Apocr., 
1 Eg ] beadtug 930 37: 8 To ] beading Jth 1216 13: 15"), 
Three beading 2 Mac 1%™ 498 1272; and in the Trans- 
Jators’ Preface we find, ‘Doth not their Paris 
edition differ from the Lovaine, and Ifortensius 
his from them both,’ and ‘We might be taxed 
peradventure with S. James his words.’ 

For his=its, see Irs, J. LAS TINGS. 


HITHERTO was formerly an adv. of space as 
well as of time, as in Shaks. I Henry JV. mt. 
i. 74— 

: ‘ England, from Trent and Severn hitherto, 

By south and cast, is to my part assigned.’ 

So in AV, Job 38" ‘ Ilitherto shalt thou come, but 
no further’ (sB7.y) ; 28 7/8=1 Ch 17'8§ “Who am T, 
MO Lorp God, and what is my house, that thou 
hast brought me hitherto?’ (ody.y, RV ‘thus 
far’). Even when the ref. is totime, ‘hitherto’ was 
used in a sense that is now unfamiliar, expressing 
not only what has been up till now, but what is 
still going on. In Jn 16% ‘Hitherto have ye 
asked nothing in my name,’ the meaning is that 
that which is true up till now is no Jonger to be so. 
But in Jn 5" ‘My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work,’ though the Gr. (ws dp7:) is the same, the 
meaning is that the work still goes on (RV ‘even 
until now’). Cf. LWamilton’s Catechism, fol. 14° 
‘Quhat is the trew sence of the same bukis is ye 
consent and authorite of our mother the hi M 
kirk, fra the Apostils tyme hitherto’ ; and Udal, 
Erasmus Paraphrase, ii. fol. 279" ‘We is as yet 
hitherto alyve, that the hater wisheth evill unto, 
and yet he him selfe is al ready dead. That mans 
life 1s safe: and this hath lost everlasting lyfe, 
being his owne murtherour.’ J. HASTINGS. 


HITTITES (‘an Hittt, pl. Hittim,t+ Xerrato). — 
In Jos 1‘ the country between the Lebanon and 
the Euphrates is described as ‘the land of the 


* Cf. Lk 458 ‘Simon’s wife’s mother.’ 

t The proper name ng Heth (Gn 1015 233) may be an assimi- 
lation to the Bab. name Khatti which we find in contract-tablcte 
of the age of Abraham. 
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Hittites,’ which is more Booey defined in Jg 1% as 
to the north of Palestine. In 2 8S 24° the unin- 
telligible and a ‘Tahtim-hodshi’ must be 
corrected into ‘the Hittites of Kadesh,’ according 
to a corrected reading of the LXX (Lue. els yh» 
Xerrielu Kadys), so that the power of David ex- 
tended northward as far as Kadesh on the Orontes 
close to the lake of Homs. Solomon imported 
horses from ‘the kings of the Hittites,’ as well as 
from the kings of Aram, from Kgypt, or perhaps 
a northern Migir, and (according to a suyyestion 
of Fr. Lenormant) from IXue on the Gulf of 
Antioch, the price of a horse being 150 shekels of 
silver (about £25, 1 K 10%), These northern 
‘kings of the Hittites’ were supposed by the 
Syrians of Damascus, when they were besieging 
Samaria at a later date, to have been ‘hired’ 
against them by the king of Israel (2 K 79). 

Besides the northern Ilittites, other Hittites, or 
‘sons of Ileth,’ are mentioned in the OT as in- 
habiting the south of Palestine. Abraham found 
them at Hebron (Gn 23% 25!°); in Nu 13” the 
Hittites are named along with the Jebusites and 
Amorites as dwelling in the monntains of Canaan ; 
and Ezk (16%) declares that the father of Jerus. 
was an Amorite, and its mother a Hittite. These 
southern Hittites are probably alone meant in Gn 
1045, though, as the Hamathites are also included 
among the children of Canaan, it is possible that 
the northern Hittites may be referred to as well. 
‘Uriah the Hittite’ (25 12) may have belonged to 
the Hittites of the south, like the two Hittite 
wives of Esau (Gn 26% 367; cf. 2749). 

On the Egyp. monuments the Khata or Hittites 
are first mentioned in the Annals of Thothmes UI, 
of the 18th dynasty (B.c. 1503-1449). In B.c. 1470 
the Pharaoh marched to the banks of the Euphrates 
and received the tribute of the land of the Hittites, 
‘the Greater,’ consisting of 8 rings of silver 400 Ib. 
in weight, and ‘a great picce of crystal.’ In B.C. 
1463 tribute was again sent from ‘the king of the 
Greater Hittite land.’ Thothmes ly., the grand- 
son of Thothmes III., repulsed an attack made by 
the Hittites upon Tunip (now Tennid) in N. Syria, 
and his two successors, Amenéphis (Amen-hotep) 
ur. and IV., as we learn from the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, were constantly called on to oppose the 
Hittite ‘king,’ who led his forces through the 
passes of the Taurus into the Egyp. province of N. 
Sytia, or intrigued with disaffected Canaanites in 
Palestine. We hear, finally, of Eta-gama, the 
native governor of Kadesh on the Orontes, joining 
with the king of the Hittites and the king of 
Mitanni or Aram-naharaim against the Egyptians. 

The decay of the Egyp. power in Syria enabled 
the Ilittites to establish hemeelves not only at 
Carchemish on the Euphrates, but also in the 
Amorite city of Kadesh on the Orontes, near the 
lake of Homs. Seti 1., the second king of the 
19th dynasty, claims to have overthrown them. 
They were ruled at the time by Mutal, the son of 
Mul-sar, who had been murdered, and who was 
the son of Saphl. Ramses I1., the successor of 
Seti, continued the war. In the 5th year of the 
Pharaoh’s reign (B.C. 1343), Ramses, while besieging 
Kadesh, saved himself from a Hittite ambuscade 
only by performing prodigies of valour, which 
formed the subject of a sort of epic on the part of 
the court- poet Pentaiir. In the 2lst year of 
Ramses (B.C. 1327) a treaty, offensive and defensive, 
was made between him and ‘the great king of the 
Hittites,’ Khata-sar, who had succeeded his brother 
Mutal, which put an endtothe war. Among other 
stipulations it was ageed that all political refugees 
on either side should be pardoned. The observance 
of the treaty was placed under the protection of 
the Hittite and Egyptian deities, and the Hittite 
text of it was engraved on a silver plate, on which 


was an image of the god Sutekh embracing the 
Hittite king. The plate was brought to Egypt by 
the Hittite ambassador Tar-Tiseb. The treaty 
was faithfully kept, being cemented by the 
marriage of the daughter of the Hittite king to 
Ramses, and Kadesh continued to mark the 
southern limit of Hittite rule. 

In the Aramwan districts south of the Taurus 
the Hittites do not seem to have been more than 
a conquering caste, and their power was broken 
by the invasion of the hordes from the islands and 
coasts of the Greek seas, who poured through Syria 
and the land of the Amorites into Egypt in the 
reign of Ramses 111. of the 20th Wheel e When 
the Assyr. monuments, in the time of Tiglath- 
pet I. (B.c. 1100), first begin to refer to the 
Chatt& (also written Khaté), in place of a single 
Hittite king who is able to summon allies from 
the distant regions of Asia Minor, we find a 
number of separate Hittite states. Of these 
Carchemish seems to have been the wealthiest and 
most important. The Assyrians penctrated into 
Kummukh (Commagéné), and compelled Sadi- 
Tesub (or Sadi-Anteru), son of Khattu-sar, the 
Hittite king, to become tributary. The name of 
Khattu-sar is plainly the same as that of the 
ss ges of Ramses I, 

n B.C. 880 Assur-nazir-pal, the Assyr, king, 
received tribute from Sangara of Carchemish, and 
forced his way over the fords of the Euphrates to 
the west. Llis successor, Shalmaneser II. (B.C. 854), 
defeated a league of Hittites and Arammwans from 
Kummnukh and the adjoining countries, of which 
Sangara was the head. ‘The Assyrians had already 
extended the name of ‘ Hittite’ from the Hittites 
proper to all the inhabitants of Syria and Palestine, 
and we find Shalmaneser I. including even the 
kings of Israel, of Ammon, and of the Arabs, among 
the ‘ Hittite’ princes. Just ay the Babylonians 
had given the name of ‘ Amorites’ to all the 
inhabitants of Syria and Palestine, the ‘ Amoritcs’ 
having been the dominant people of tae west when 
the Babylonians first became acquainted with it, 
so the fact that the Hittites were the first and 
most powerful of the antagonists whom the 
Assyrians encountered in their Syrian campaigns, 
caused the name of ‘ITittite’ in the Assyr. period 
to be applied to all the nations west of the 
Euphrates. The capture of Carchemish by Sargon 
in B.C. 717, and the death of its last king, Pisiris, 
broke up the Hittite power in northern Syria, 
and threw the trade of W. Asia into Assyr. hands. 

The Hittites under the name of Khaté are 
mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Armenia or Ararat. In the 9th cent. B.C. 
Menuas, king of Biainas or Van, defeated the 
Hittite king Sada-halis, and sacked the towns of 
Surisilis and Tarkhi-gamas. His son and succes- 
sor, Argistis I., continued the war and conquered 
the llittite city of Milid (the modern Malatiyeh). 
The ‘land of the Hittites’ of the Vannic inscrip- 
tions extended along the banks of the Euphrates 
from Palu in the east to Malatiyeh in the west. 

A study of the Hittite proper names preserved 
in the Egyp. and cuneiform texts goes to show 
that they all belonged to the same family of 
speech, and that they can be traced far to the 
westward in Asia Minor. Thus the names of the 
Hittite princes, Saplil, Mutal, and Khata-sar, 
mentioned vy the Egyptians, reappear in those of 
Sapalulvi, Mutallu, and Khattu-sar, who, accord- 
ing to the Assyr. monuments, were kings of 
Gurgum (in the neighbourhood of Zinjerli, 'N. of 
the Gulf of Antioch) and of Kummukh or Com- 
magéné, while Mutallu is the Motalos cf certain Gr. 
inscriptions of Asia Minor. It is further clear from 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets that the Hittites were 
of Cappadocian origin, that they had poured down 
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from the fastnesses of the Taurus and had occupied 
the Aramman cities and fertile fields of northern 
Syria. We may further gather from the Eyyp. 
records that in the 14th and 13th cent. B.c. they 
had not only established themselves so far to the 
south as Kadesh on the Orontes, but had founded 
a military empire, which enabled the king of 
Kadesh to summon allies and vassals from Asia 
Minor. 

The Hittites, as represented on the Egyp. 
monmnents, were an ugly race, with yellow 
skins, black hair and eyes, receding foreheads, 
and protrusive upper jaws. The type is still pre- 
served ninong some of the Cappadocian peasantry, 
especially SW. of Nigdel in the neighbourhood 
of the ancient Tyana, They wore ‘boots with 
upturned ends, oripinally intended for use among 
the snows of the ‘Taurus mountains; but they be- 
came so characteristic a national dress that at the 
Ramesseum in Thebes even the littites of Kadesh, 
on the warm plains of Syria, are depicted as 
wearing them. Over a tunic they also wore a long 
robe, which was allowed to fall open on one side 
in walking, and they seem to have gathered the 
hair at the back of the head into a sort of pigtail. 

A curious class of monuments lias been discovered 
of Jate years in Asin Minor and northern Syria, on 
which ali these characteristics are reproduced, The 
Inonuments consist of bas-reliefs in a peculiar style 
of art, and of inscriptions in an equally peculiar 
hicroglyphic system of writing. Both the sculp- 
tures and the inscriptions exhibit heads and figures 
with exactly the same features, the same pigtails, 
coxtume, and snow-shoes as those which the Egyp. 
artists assigned to the Hittites. As we learn from 
the Egyp. records that the Hittites had a script of 
their own, as, moreover, tlhe monuments referred 
to are fonnd in the region over which the Hittite 
power extended according to the Egyp. and Assyr. 
texts, while there is no other known power to 
which they can be aseribed, the conclusion is 
obvions that they must be the monuments of the 
people called Hittites by the Hebrews, Egyptians, 
Assyrians, and Armenians. <A reminiseenee of 
their empire is probably preserved in a passaye of 
Solinus (ch. xli. p. 195, ed. Mommsen). 

Mlittite art was based on that of early Babylonia, 
though some of the later monuments of it are 
modelled on the Assyr. art of the 9th and 8th 
cent. BC. But, though based on Babylonian art, 
the elements which had been borrowed were pro- 
foundly modified, and a new and remarkable style 
of art was thus developed. ‘he Hittites seem to 
have had a special faney for combining parts of 
different animals into strangely composite and 
sometimes grotesque forms. It was through the 
Hittites that the winged horse made its way into 
Europe, like the two-headed eagle, originally 
derived, it would seem, from the heraldie symbol 
of the ancient Bab. city of Lagas (Telloh), but in 
later days adopted by the Seljukian sultans, and 
borrowed from them by the Crusaders. 

Hittite sculptures and inscriptions can be traced 
ns far south in Syria as H can (Hamath), and as 
far westward in Asia Minor as Lydia. In the 
pass of NKara-bel, near the site of Sardis, are the 
ficures of two Hittite warriors, one of them 
accompanicd by Hittite hieroglyphs, and supposed 
by Herodotus (11, 106) to be memorials of Egyp. 
conquest, while other Hittite hieroglyphs have 
been found at the side of the so-called ‘Weeping 
Niobé’ on Mount Sipylus. From the fact that 
the figures in the pass are those of warriors, and 
that in such of the inscriptions as are logible, 
including one discovered by Ramsay in Phrygia, 
the characters which denote the grammatical 
affixes are always the same, we may infer that 
the Hittite monuments, both of Syria and of Asia 
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Minor, all belong to one people, and that the more 
distant of them imply conquest on the part of a 
creat military power rather than artistic influence. 
The influence of Hittite art, which can be traced 
into prehistoric Greece, is of a different cliaracter. 
There is a bilingual per eat in cuneiform 
and Hittite characters, on the silver ‘boss’ of 
Tarkondémos, but it has proved insufhicient te 
furnish a key to the interpretation of the HED 
tions, A brilliant attempt has been made, indeed, 
by Jensen (ZDAMG, 1894, pp. 23548., 429 1F.), of which 
Hilprect speaks very highly (Jtec, Les. in Bible 
Lands, p. 178, ‘correct in its principal results’ ; cf. 
Bab. Exped. of Pennsyl. i. 13, ‘Jensen has foreed 
the Hittite sphinx to surrender her long guarded 
secret’). ‘The present writer cannot assent to 
Hilprecht’s verdict. All we can gather with 
certainty is that the hieroglyphs are partly idco- 
graphic, partly phonetic; that some of them are 
determinatives; that the lines read alternately 
from right to left, and from left to right; and 
that the grammatical relations are marked by 
aflixes, Most of the inscriptions are in relief. ‘The 
proper names of genuine Hittite origin found in 
the Evyp. and Assyr. texts are non-Semitic, and 
a compurison of them goes to show that the nom. 
sing. of the noun was characterized by the suflix -s. 
As the Hittites ruled over an Aramaic population 
in N. Syria, we naturally find Aramman by the side 
of Hittite names. The Hittite hieroglyphs were 
of native origin, and may have been selected from 
an older pictorial system of writing, once used in 
Asia Minor, of which certain characters on two 
seals discovered at Yuzehft, on the one side, and 
the Cretan pictographs recently brought to light 
by Evans, on the other side, may be further relies. 
The primitive home of the Hittite race was 
probably Cappadocia. Here, at any rate, in the 
ruins of Boghaz Keui and yuk, to the east of the 
Halys, are the remains of two of their most im- 
portant cities. Boghaz Keni seems to have been 
a centre of religious worship, and the figures of 
numerous deities are carved in relief upon its rocks, 
The mural crown worn by some of the poddesses 
passed westward into Greek art. Ramsay (Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 1. pp. xiii-xv, 1895) 
has pointed out that the ancient high-roads which 
intersected Asia Minor and led to northern Syria 
wet at Boghaz Keui, indicating that here was 
the centre of an empire which once extended from 
Kadesh on the Orontes tothe shores of the Afvean. 
The relation between the Hittites of N. Syria 
and the Hittites of Genesis and Ezekiel who lived 
in S. Palestine is uncertain, We may infer, how- 
ever, from the identity of name, that in the view 
of the biblical writers the two populations were 
connected in race. This is supported by the fact 
that, according to the Egyp. monuments, the 
Hittites and Amorites were interlocked in the 
north, just as they were, according to the OT, in 
the south. It is further verified by the expression, 
‘the land of the Hittites, the Greater,’ used by 
Thothmes J0., which implies that there was 
another lesser Hittite-land, as well as by a bas- 
relief at Karnak in which the people of Ashkelon 
are represented with characteristically Hittite 
features. This shows that a fragment of the 
Hittite race must have been settled in the south of 
Palestine (but see Gray, Hxpos. May, 1898, p. 340f.). 
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HIZKI 


HOD 393 


“nt; Kvazo).—The name of one of the petty tribes 
inhabiting Canaan, who were dispossessed by the 
Israelites. ‘To judge from the passages which 
localize them most definitely, their home was in 
Central Palestine ; in Jos 97 (JE) and 11)® (D*) the 
inhabitants of Gibeon, about 6 miles N.N.W. of 
Jerusalem, and (it seems to be we in 9!7) of 
certain neighbouring cities, are called Livites ; in 
Gn 342 (P; or (Corn.] E) the term is applied to 
Hamor, father of Shechem (who is here represented 
as nun individual),* likewise a city in Central Pales- 
tine (Gn 33'8, Jz 9 etc.), 30 miles N. of Jernsalem ; 
28 247 is ambivuons; but the statement that Joab 
passed from Zidon, through ‘all the cities of the 
Hivites’ to Beersheba, in the 8S. of Judah, is evi- 
dently quite consistent with the same locality. 
The expression, ‘all the cities of the Hivites,’ in 
this passage is, however, peculiar, and would seem 
to point to a somewhat considerable group of 
cities, still inhabited by Hivites, and possibly even 
further to the N. than Shechem. But if such 
existed, we do not know more about them; and it 
is remarkable that in the accounts in Jos 16! 
1 7!2-13.14-18) Jor 1 of the districts which the Israclites 
failed to conquer, there is no mention of Hivites. 
The other notices of the Hivites are (1) in the 
rhetorical] lists of nations expelled by the Israelites 
CUES OD, 1"); Ex She Oost te gee Dt 20, 
Jos 310 Ob 118 128 24") Jo 3%, 1 K 9°? (=2 Ch 8°), from 
which nothing defimte can be inferred respecting 
the place of their abode (unless their being men- 
Lioned usually before the Jebusites [of Jerusalem] 
may be taken as an indication that they were 
pictured as having lived near them) ; and (2) in 
Gn 10!7 (-:1 Ch 1"), where, in accordance with the 
custom of Hebrew genealovists of representing the 
peoples inhabiting a country as the ‘song’ of its 
eponymous ancestor, they are included among 
other tribes ‘begotten’ by Canaan. t 

Wedo not possess the necessary data for deter- 
inining with any confidence the character or racial 
wlinities of the Hivites (see speculations in Mwald, 
Hist. 1. 237; Sayee, Leaces of the O77, 119f.). They 
were the actors in the ruse by which the Gibeon- 
ites secured themselves against the Israelite in- 
vaders; and if the isolated notice in Gn 34° is to 
be depended upon, the people of Shechem, who 
take part against the Israelites in the graphic 
narrative of J¢ 9, may have been Hivite (though 
they are not so termed in the narrative itsell). 
Sheechem and Gibeon are elsewhere (Gn 48” IE; 
25 21°) spoken of as ‘Amorite’; but, in view of the 
manner in which the term ‘Amorite’ is employed 
(above, vol. i. p. 84; Driver, Deut. pp. 10-12), it is 
doubtful whether this fact authorizes the definite 
conclusion that the Hivites were racially ‘Amorite.’ 

In Gn 36? § Zibeon the Hivite’ is almost certainly 
an error for ‘Zibeon the J[orite’ (sce vv.™ *4); in 
Jos 118 read with LAX, and in agreement witli the 
known home of the Hittites in the N., ‘the /littite 
under Hermon’ in v.*, with ‘the J/zvite’ for ‘the 
Hittite’ in v.*; and similarly in Jg 33 ‘the Iittites 
(for ‘the Hivites’) that dwelt in Mount Lebanon.’ 
Tt has been conjectured that 7 is connected with 
Arab. hiwd’, ‘acircle of tents’ (cf. HAVVOTH-J AIR), 
and means properly ‘ tent-dweller,’ ‘villager’ (Ges. 
‘paganus’); but it is extremely uncertain if this 
is really the case (cf. Moore on Jg 35), 

S. I. DRIvEr. 

HIZKI (‘7)n, possibly shortened from spin, ‘J” 
Beanie A Bonjamite, 1 Ch 8%, AV 
Hezeki. See GENEALOGY. 


* In 3319 ‘the children of Hamor, the father of Shechem,’ 
Shechem is clearly the place (father=founder, ag 1Ch 250.51 
etc.); cf. Jy 923 ‘the men of Haimnor, the father of Shechem.’ 

t ‘Tlivite’ is read aluo by LXX, followed by Lagarde, Cheyne, 
Orelli, Duhm, and others, in Is 179 (‘like the deserted places of 
the Hivites and the Amorites, which they deserted before the 
children of Israel’). 


HIZKIAH (AV Hezekiah).—<A son of Neariah, @ 
descendant of David, 1 Ch 3%. 


HO.—The oft-occurring interjection ‘7, which is 
more sympathetic—has more of grace in it—than 
“x Woe !, is tr? ‘Ho!’ in Is 55! and Zee 284+ to 
which RV adds Is 29. Ho! does little more thau 
arrest attention, unless its occurrence in [s 55?! has 
given it something of an evangelical tone. Shaks. 
uses it very often, expressing by its means (1) 
mockery or rebuke, (2) exultation, (3) pain, and 
(4) simply calling attention. See Aun, ILA. 


HOBAB (395 ‘ beloved,’ Ges. ; ‘serpent,’ Wellh.). 
—The name occurs twice (Nu 10”, Je 4. In Jy 116 
B inserts lo#dp [so Jos. Ant. v. il. 3); A, “Iwaf). 
It is uncertain whether he was (1) the father-in. 
law (AV, RVm) or (2) brother-in-law (RV) of 
Moses, 

The conflicting views may be tabulated thus — 


(1) Reuel (2) Keucl (Jethro) 


Hobab (Jethro) 
llobab 


spore Moen. Zipporah = Moses. 
Nu 10” is ambiguous, as jon ‘ father-in-law’ may 
refer cither to Hobab or Reuel. In support of (1) 
it may be stated that (a) Jon is always rendered 
father-in-law except in RV_ text of Jg UY 44, 
(6) Mohammedan tradition, almost without excep- 
tion (Lane’s Aran, p. 47n.), identifies Shoaib or 
Sho'eib [a corruption (7) of Hobab], a prophet sent 
to the Midianites (/voran, Sur. 7. 11. 26. 29) with 
Moses’ father-in-law Jethro. (c) The narrative in 
Ex 2 scems to preclude the idea that the priest 
of Midian had sons. On the other land, (e) jan 
possibly means any relation on the wife’s side, 
and (6) Reuel (Hohab's father) and Jethro seem to 
be identified (Ex 253), so Jos. Ant. V. ii. 3). How- 
ever, Ewald (4/7 ti. pp. 25 n.7) conjectures that in 
Kx 2'5 we should read ‘Jethro the son of Reuel’ 
(LAX ins. "Tofdép in v.18, and A substitutes 'lotdp 
for Revel in v."). § Hobab was the miun’s real per- 
sonal name, and Jethro, which signities prefect, 
his title.’ (¢) In Ex 1877 (i) Jethro, unopposed by 
Moses, ‘went lis way into his own land’; whereas 
in Nu 10°" (JE) it is implied that Hohab yielded 
to Moses’ importunity, and remained with Israel. 
A parallel difiiculty occurs in Nu 24% (JT) com- 
pared with Nu 31° (BP). In each case we must 
remember that we have not all the facts before us : 
we are dealing, not with one consecutive murrative, 
but with a compilation of fragments. <A difficulty, 
which equally affects both views, is the faet that 
Hobab is called a Kenite (Jp J! 49), whereas 
Exodus speaks of Moses’ father-in-law as a Midian- 
ite. See, further, Dillm.-Ryssel, J02-L», 1897, 25 1. 

Whoever Hobab was, he was the human agent 
by whom God led His people through the wilder- 
ness. This service to Israel was long kept in 
grateful remembrance (1 8 15"). 

N. J. D. WHITE. 

HOBAH (a3\n).—The place to which, acc. to Gn 
14, Abraham pursued the defeated army of 
Chedorlaomer. It is described as ‘on the left 
hand (S8oyn, te. fto the north’) of Damascus.’ 
It is identified hy Wetzstein (see Del. Genesis,‘ 
» AGL IL) with the modern Hoba, 20 hours N. of 

amascus. ‘This certainly appears to be ‘etwas 
weit,’ as Siegfried-Stade remark; but the identifica- 
tion is accepted by Dillmann as more probable than 
one with a Hoba mentioned by von ‘Troilo about a 
inile N. of Damascus, J. A. SELBIE. 


HOBAIAH.—See HABAIAH. 


HOD (19 ‘majesty ’).—An Asherite, 1 Ch 7". 
See GENEALOGY. 


394 HODAVIAH 


HOLINESS 


HODAYIAH (ant- or ayia; Kittel prefers to 
vocalize man, cf, LXX A ‘Qdovla).—1, A Manassite 
clan, 1 Ch 5% 2 The name of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 97. 3. A Levitical family name, Ezr 
2”, called in Neh 78% Hodevah (which see). 4 A 
descendant of David, 1 Ch 3% (Qaayta; AV, following 
Kethibh wavta, Uodainh). 


HODESH (van ‘new moon’).—One of the wives 
of Shaharaim, a Benjamite, 1 Ch 8°. See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


HODEYAH (Kethibh xy, Nerf, followed by 
RVm, m1 Hodeiah).—A Levitical family name, 
Neh 7%, called in Ezr 2% Hodayiah (which see). 


HODIAH (75 ‘my ‘‘majesty” is J”’).—14. A 
man of Judah, 1 Ch 4% AV wrongly takes it 
as @ Wolnan’s name (see GENEALOGY, LV. 55), 2. 
A Levite, Neh 879° 10% 3, Another Levite, Neh 
103, 4 One of those who sealed the covenant, 
Neh 10". 


HOGLAH (ain ‘partridge’). — Daughter of 
Zelophchad, Nu 26" 27! 364, Jos 17 P. 


HOHAM (ca3a), king of Hebron, formed an alliance 
with other four kings against Gibeon, but was 
defeated by Joshua at Beth-horon, and put to 
death along with his allies at Mak kedah (Jos 108"). 
According to Hommel (A/T 2238n.), Hoham is 
identical with the Minwan name J/auhum (begin- 
ning with the guttural aspirate) ; but this combina- 
tion is extremely precarious. 


HOISE.—This is the older and more correct 
form of hoist, to which the ¢ has probably been 
added froin its presence in the past ptep, It 
occurs Ac 27" § thes ...» hoised up the mainsail 
to the wind.’ Cf. Hall, Works, ii. 37, ‘Who can 
pitty the shipwracke of those marriners, which 
will needes put forth, and hoise sailes in a tem- 

est?’ RV gives ‘hoisting up the foresail,’ and 
introduces ‘hoist’ also in 27!" for the simple vb. 
(aipw) of which the compound (ézalpw) is here used. 
Both ‘hoist’? and ‘hoised’ are found as_par- 
ticiples. Thus Ilall, Works, ii. 40, ‘ Mee thinkes, 
I see Christ hoysed upon the highest battlements 
of the ‘Temple’; and Shaks. Hamlet, U1. iv. 27— 
‘Hoist with his own petard.’ J. UASTINGS. 


HOLD.—As a subst. ‘hold’ occurs frequently in 
AV for a protected place, mod. ‘stronghold,’ for 
which the Heb. is generally 1x9 or ays. In Jg 
9*- " the word so tr¢ is oy, which occurs elsewhere 
only in 1S 13%, and of which the meaning is so 
doubtinl that Moore declines to vive it any 
rendering, Some commentators reckon it a secret 
chamber, RV retains ‘holds’ in Jy and pives that 
tr® in LS, with ‘holes’ in marg. See Moore on 
Jg 9. The ‘hold’ of Ac 4° is a general word, 
lit. ‘ keeping’ (r7jpyors). ‘The samo word with the 
adj. Snudocos ig tr! in 518 ‘public prison.’ RV gives 
‘ward’ and ‘public ward.’ In Rev 18? is found 
another general word (f@vAax}), also originally an 
abstract term, ‘guarding,’ then a ‘yuard-room.’ 
It occurs twice in this verse, being rendered in AV 
first ‘hold’ and then ‘cage’ (RV ‘hold’). Perhaps 
‘dungeon’ would be the best word here. For the 
Eng. word it will be enough to quote Bunyan, 
Holy War, p. 18, ‘Wherefore into the castle he 
goes; it was that which Shaddai built in Mansoul 
for his own delight and pleasure; this now was 
become a Den and Hold for the Giant Diabolus.’ 

The verb ‘to hold’ is used in some obsolete or 
archaic senses: 1. To reckon, account, in ‘hold 

uiltless’ Ex 207, Dt 54, 1K 2% or ‘not guilty’ 
ec 115; ‘hold innocent’ Job 9%; and “hold con- 


tented’ Sir 29%, 2.To grip, Job 41% ‘The sword of 
him that layeth at him [leviathan] cannot hold’ 
(RV ‘avail’; Davidson, ‘The sword does not hold 
or bite, but glances off his adamantine armour’) ; or 
restrain, keep under restraint, Lk 24'* ‘But their 
eyes were holden that they should not know him’ 
(exparovvro); Ro 78 ‘But now we are delivered from 
the law, that being dead wherein we were held’ * 
(xarecxdueOa, KV ‘we were holden’); or retain, 
keep hold a, Job 23"! ‘My foot hath held his steps’ 
(RV ‘held fast to his steps’); Col 2% ‘And not 
holding the Head’ (xparadv, RV ‘holding fast’); or 
arrest (fig.) Ca 7° ‘The king is held in the galleries’ 
(RV ‘held captive’). Cf Mk 32 Tind. ‘They 
went out to holde him. For they thought he had 
bene beside himsclfe’ (xparfjoa, Cran. ‘to laye 
handes upon him,’ AV ‘to lay hold on him’). 3. 
To support, maintain, Ps 139! ‘thy right hand 
shall hold me’; 1 Mac 6° ‘Whereupon they also 
made engines against their engines, and held 
them battle a long season’ (€rodeunoay uéepas 
modAds, RV ‘fought for many days’). Cf. Defoe, 
Crusoe, p. 366, ‘The battle, they said, held two 
Hours, before they could guess which Party would 
be beaten.’ 4. Some plirases deserve attention : 
(1) Hold forth, Vh 2'* ‘Wolding forth the word of 
life’ (éréyovres, Tind. ‘holdinge fast,’ Gen, [1557] 
pune forth,’ Lightfoot ‘holding out’) (2) 
old in, Jer 6 ‘I am weary with holding in.’ 
(3) Hold of, Wis 2% ‘Nevertheless through envy 
of the devil came death into the world: and they 
that do hold of his side do find it’ (of ris éxelvou 
wepldos byres, RV ‘they that are of his portion’). 
Ci. Tindale, Pent., Prologue to Numbers, ‘ He will 
hold of them and be sworne unto them to be their 
servaunte.’ (4) Jlold to, Sir 30% ‘Chastise thy 
son and hold him to labour’ (€pyacas év atra, KR 
‘take pains with him’); Mt 674 (=Lk 16%) ‘ cither 
he will hate the one, and love the other; or else he 
will hold to the one, and despise the other’ (avééé- 
erat), Cf, Dt 178 Tind. ‘ But in ani wyse let hii 
not holde to many horsses, that he bringe not the 
people avayne to Egipte thorow the multitude of 
1orsses’ (quoted also by Latimer, Sermons, Arber’s 
ed, p. 25) (5) Mold uwo=support, Ps 119!" «Wold 
thou me up, and I shall be safe’; 17° ‘ Hold up iny 
goings in thy paths, that my footsteps slip not’ (yen 
Tnioayea vax, KV ‘My steps have held fast to thy 
ee Wellhausen - Furness, ‘My steps— they 
iave followed close in thy footpriuts’); and the 
phrase ‘hold up iny face to,’ 2S 2" ‘Wherefore 
should IT smite thee to the ground? how then 
should [ hold up my face to Joab thy brother ?’ 
(6) Mold with, Dn 10% ‘And there is none that 
holdeth with me in these things but Michael your 
ae 1 Mac 3? ‘And all his brethren helped 
im, and so did all they that held with his father’ 
(RV ‘that clave unto’); Ac 144‘ But the multitude 
of the city was divided: and part held with the 
Jews, and part with the apostles.’ So Hos 112? Cov. 
‘But Ephraim goeth aboute me with lies, and 
the house of Israel dyssembleth. Only Juda 
holdeth him with God, and with the true holy 
thinges.’ J. HASTINGS. 


HOLINESS.—IN THE OLD TrSTAMENT.—The 
notion of holiness is expressed in Heb., as in the 
Semitic languages generally, by the two roots wp 
and ov. Of these the latter was most widely 
diffused amongst the Semitic peoples, but in Heb. 
usage it was restricted to certain extreme kinds of 
consecration, usually involving the total destruc- 
tion of the devoted thing (see CURSE). The dis- 
tinctively OT developments of the idea are 
connected with w#3p, which is the root commonly 
employed by the Northern Semites; and in this 


* Cf. Lk 438 Rhem. ‘And Simons wives mother was helden 
with a great fever,’ 
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article the various applications of this root will 
alone be considered. * 

The original idea conveyed by the words is 
altogether uncertain, neither etymology nor the 
analogy of the cognate dialects having as yet 
thrown much light on the subject.t The truth is, 
that the words are nowhere found save in a religious 
sense, and the attempt to ascertain the physical 
conception on which this use is based is generally 
abandoned by modern scholars as hopeless. Thereis, 
however, a certain probability that the primary idea 
is that of ‘separation’ or ‘cutting off.’ + Althongh 
this view is not capable of demonstration, it may 
be adopted provisionally as one that fits in remark- 
ably well with OT usage. Thus the technical 
antithesis to wp is bh, a word which means simply 
‘open to common use,’ ‘profane’ (see 15S 21°, 
Ezk 22% etc.). At all events, it is correct to say 
that a holy object is one ‘ scparated’ from common 
use and contact by supernatural sanctions; and if 
we start from this negative definition of what the 
OT means by holiness, we shall probably not be far 
from the fundamental meaning of the root. It 
only needs tu be remarked that in hardly any case 
does the ‘separation’ denoted by wp amount to 
absolute removal from human use or contact (as is 
the case with orn). All that is usually involved is 
that the use of the ‘holy’ is restricted by cere- 
monial rules, or confined to privileged persons or 
to particular times—a principle of which abundant 
iNustration will be found in what follows. The 
holiness of places, things, seasons, even of persons, 
is thus safeyuarded by a set of recognized religious 
usages, which sometimes, as in the Levitical 
ritual of OT, attain a high degree of complexity. 

It is obvious from what has been said, that 
holiness, as a religious term, did not ona 
within the sphere of the revealed religion of Israel. 
It is one of thuse primitive concepts which have 
been taken up and puritied by revelation, but 
which may retuin some traces of their origin in a 
lower stage of belief. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, if some survivals of ancient Semitic heathen- 
ism should appear amongst OT applications of 
the idea of holiness. One such survival is probably 
to be found in the conception of holiness as a 
quality transmissible by contact, and constituting 
in certain circumstances a danger to be scrupulously 
avoided (see Ezk 4419 4620, Ex 2957 30%, Lv 677 ete.; 
ef. Hag 2'*6),§ Another peculiar case is that of the 
vineyard (or field) sown with different kinds of 
seed, which is said thereby to ‘become holy’ 

*The two primary words in which the root appears are the 
abstract noun wv) (holiness) and the adj. win) (holy); the 
verbal forms in use appear to be all denominatives derived 
from these. The simple form of the verb (172) occurs only 
10 times, always with the sense of ‘ become holy,’ or ‘contract 
holiness’; Ex 2921. 37 3028, Lv 6.20, Nu 172.3, Dt 229, 18 219, 
Hag 2!2 (in Is 656, and possibly 18 216, the text is wrongly 
pointed). The secondary sense is, of course, still more obvious 
in the two causatives (W1) and W7Ipn) and the two reflexives 
(1p) and Wapnn). The other derivatives are v7) (sanctuary), 
Wiz [f. TYP] (‘spsdour0s), and the proper names W=) and Wp, 

t Dillmann (AT Theol. p. 254) refers to the Assyr. kuddudu 
(said to be a synonym for ‘ bright’), and is disposed to connect 
the root, as others have done before him, with w7n (new), 
Delitzsch, on the other hand (PRE, art. ‘ Heiligkeit Gottes’), 
reasoning from the Sumerian equivalent of kadiitu (sacred 

rostitute), found a confirmation of the old theological defini- 

ion of holiness as freedom from defect (omnis labis expers). 
But these are highly speculative constructions, which command 
no confidence, and, moreover, give no assurance that they reach 
the original sense of the word. 

¢ See Baudissin, pp. 19--40; Ndldeke, LDCBI, 1879, col. 361f. 

§ An Arabian parallel to the communication of holiness by 
clothing is given by W. R. Smith in Rel. Sem.2 p. 451. ‘At 
Mecca, in the times of heathenism, the sacred circuit of the 
Caaba was made by the Bedouins, either naked, or in clothes 
borrowed from one of the Home, or religious community of the 
sacred city... . It appears that sometimes a man did make the 
circuit in his own clothes, but in that case he could neither 


wear them again nor sell them, but had to leave them at the 
gate of the sanctuary,’ 


(Dt 22°; cf. Lv 19). Again, in the pagan rites 
described in Is 65°, the bystanders are warned not 
to come near lest they should be ‘ sanctified’ (the 
verb to be pointed as Piel). These phenomena, 
which appear to our minds to introduce an irrational 
element into the idea of holiness, irresistibly suv- 
gest an allinity with a custom universal amonyst 
primitive peoples, according to which man’s free 
use of natura] objects, etc., was restrained by fear 
of supernatural penalties. This institution has 
come to be denoted by the name faboo, and the 
instances just cited seem to indicate a close analogy 
between taboo and the primitive associations of 
the word ‘holiness’ in Semitic religion. ‘This 
would account for the remarkable points of con- 
tact between the laws of holiness and those of 
uncleanness ; the two notions being in their orizin 
practically identical. The first great step towards 
the spiritualizing of the idea of holiness was taken 
by OT religion when it established a distinction 
between things whose use is prohibited because 
they are SRprOMT Lee to J", and things that may 
not be touched because they are hateful to Him. 
The latter belong to the category of the UNCLEAN 
(see the art.), while the term oly > is, a8 a rule, 
reserved for the former.* 

In considering OT uses of the terms for holiness, 
it will be convenient to arrange them in the 
following order: I. Holiness of places, things, 
and seasons; If. Holiness of God and angels; 
IIT. Holiness of man. 

I. HOLINESS OF PLACES, THINGS, AND SEASONS. 
—The material objects classed as holy are far too 
numerous to be separately mentioned here. The 
general principle of OT religion undoubtedly is 
that things are holy in virtue of their connexion 
with the worship of J”. The sanctuary itself in all 
its parts, the utensils employed in the ritual, the 
clothing of the attendants, the sacrifices and 
everything dedicated to J”, are sacred in various 
degrees through having been brought within the 
sphere of J'’’s worship, and so ‘separated’ from 
their natural and common relations. It is true 
that the cases mentioned above (Dt 229, x 2997, 
Ly 6” etc.) can only with some difliculty be brought 
completely under this principle. An attempt is 
made to sustain the rule by the theory that such 
things or persons were forfeited for the use of the 
priests or the service of the sanctuary, as was the 
case with the censers of Korah’s company, which 
having become holy through being presented to 
God were unfit for use, and were directed to he 
made into plates for the altar(Nu 16% (Heb. 173-5). 
This is possible, although there is no clear evidence 
of it, and, in the case of the field (Dt 22°), a more 
likely supposition would be that the crop was 
simply not to be used. Even if it was confiscated, 
that was only a consequence of the holiness it had 
already contracted for a different reason ; and it 
is probable that in such cases we have a survival 
of a conga an of holiness in which a relation to J” 
was not the exclusive regulating principle. But, 
with these unimportant exceptions, the rule holds 
good that holiness is an attribute of the things 
pertaining to the worship of J”, and is acquired by 
them through nearness to Him who is the source 
of all holiness. Holiness, in short, expresses a 
relation, which consists negatively in separation 
from common use, and positively in dedication to 
the service of J”. 

An important corollary from this principle is 
that there is no such thing as natural or inherent 
holiness in any class of created objects (Baud. p. 45). 


“On the analogies between taboo and the Heb. Inws of 
uncleanness and holiness, see J. G. Frazer, Wncye. Brit.? art. 
‘Taboo’; and W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.2 pp. 151 ff., 446-454. A 

ood account of Taboo will be found in davone Introd. to the 

istory of Rel. cha. vi.-viil. 
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Things are clean or unclean according to their 
natural condition,* and all that man can do is to 
recognize the fact and regulate his attitnde to 
them accordingly. But things become holy by 
being dadnonted to J”, and for nearly every kind 
of holy object the law prescribes specific cere- 
monies of consecration. Naturally, only things 
inherently clean could be so dedicated ; hence, to 
some extent, holiness and cleanness are practically 
identical, and in OT the terms are liable to be 
interchanged. Nevertheless, the ideas are radically 
distinct, the category of cleanness is much more 
comprehensive than that of holiness, and nothing 
but confusion of thonght can result from over- 
looking the distinction. + 

Of all material embodiments of the idea of 
holiness, the most instructive and the most funda- 
mental is the ‘holy ae or sanctuary... With- 
out a particular | ace set apart for religious 
purposes, there could be no such thing as sacred 
objects or times or even persons in the OT sense 
(W. R. Smith, Jed. Sem.2 p. 141). A holy place is 
in the first instance a space inarked off, ‘separated,’ 
from common ground (see Kzk 42%), and only to be 
entered by those who comply with the conditions 
of sanctity prescribed by usage or Jaw. These 
conditions may in some cases be very simple (Ex 39, 
Jos 5), in others, as in the central sanctuary of 
Israel, they are extremely complicated ; but the 
always exist, and compliance with them const1- 
tutes the holiness of the persons eoncerned. What 
in Israel makes the holiness of a place is the 
presence of J”, whose nature as the Holy One is 
expressed in the rules which regulate admission to 
His dwelling-place. Every spot where J” appears 
to men is holy ground (Ex 35, Jos 5!); even the 
temporary camp in time of war is conscerated by 
the presence of the God of the armies of Israel 
(Dt 23"). The sanctuaries frequented by Israelites 
in pre-exilic times were the stated places where at 
set. scasons the worrhippers appeared before J”, 
and probably were all regarded as having been 
consecrated by a Theophany, in accordance with 
Ex 20". When the sacredness of these places was 
abolished by the law of the one sanctuary, the 
temple of Jerusalem became the sole earthly 
anehling lade of J” (Iizk 437, Ps 13214, Zee 2" ete.), 
and the centre from which the whole life of the 
people was sanctified, The symbolism of the 
second temple in particular, with its graduated 
series of sacred aad culminating m the inmost 
shrine or most holy place, its different classes of 
ministers, and its minutely regulated ceremonial, 
was so designed as to form an impressive exhibition 
tothe Israelites of the ruling idea of holiness. The 
quality of holiness pertains also to Mount Zion and 
faery (Is 119 27'%, Zeph 3! ete. ; Is 48? 52!, Dn 
9* etc.), and in a less eseee to the whole Jand 
(Zec 2” ete.). There is but one passage dating from 
before the Exile (Ix 15") in which holiness is 
directly predicated of the land of Canaan ; but the 
idea is implied in Hos 9% 4 and elsewhere, and must 
be ancient. 

Holy seasons, in like manner, are portions of 
time set apart from ordinary employments and 
dedicated to J” by acts of worship (Ne BP? 105}). 
The chief of such seasons was the Sabbath (Gn 2°, 
Ky 208 1) Ts 58 ete.). The relation to the cultus 

“1.¢, from the standpoint of the law and the religion generally. 
There is much to be said for the view that originadly unclean- 
ness itself denoted a relation, viz. a relation to false deities. 

t The antithesis of v1), as has been said, is bn; the opposite 
of MH (clean) is XP (unclean). See Baud. p. 22 ff, 

$ The proper desiynation of a sanctuary is Wap (used even of 
the sacred pluces of the heathen Is 1612, Ezk 2818); but in 
the Law the central sanctuary (tabernacle) ig more frequently 
described simply as wp, sometimes also as gi) Dip = ‘ holy 
place’ (but only in such expressions as ‘eat [wash] in a holy 
place’). WP is also used of the temple in Ezk, Ps, Dn, Ch. 


e 


is less apparent in the case of the year of Jubilee 
(Lv 25'"), but the separation from common time is 
equally obvious. 

Amongst the various objects belonging to the 
temple ritual the term holy is applied to the 
sacrifices (Ex 28°8 etc.), the shewbread (15 ae) 
the incense (Ex 30: 87), the anointing oi (which 
the people were expressly forbidden to compound 
for common use, Ex 30” ete.), the priestly 
clothing (Iizk 42}5, x 284 ete.), ete. elec. (lor a 
complete enumeration, see Baud. p. 44 f.). 

Il. HOLINESS OF Gop (AND ANGELS).—From a 
very early time the word ‘holiness’ appears to 
have been used by the Northern Semites to ex- 
press the general idea of Godhead. In this vague 
sense it occurs in the Phonician inscription of 
Eshmunazar in the title ‘holy gods,’ and the same 
phrase is found in the mouth of heathen speakers 
in Dn 48 % 1864, In that expression ‘holy’ is not 
intended to convey any aeration as to the 
character of the gods; itis a mere ‘otiose epithet, 
“the holy gods” meaning nothing more than 
“the gods.”’* It will be found that no sense less 
comprehensive than this suffices to explain the 
Ilebrew usage of the term. ‘There are, no doubt, 
passages where one special attribute is more im- 
inediately suggested to the mind by the context, 
but there are others where it is clear that no 
particnlar divine quality is meant to be predicated, 
and indeed there 1s no single attribute which will 
cover all the applications of the word ‘ holiness’ to 
God. The plural op (a so-called pl. of majesty 
formed after the analogy of ods) is used of J” 
almost as a proper name in Pr 9 308 (? Hos 12}), 
and similarly the sing. v7) in Is 40%, Jol) GY, Hab 35, 
A predicate which is thus se Us of being ele- 
vated to a proper name may be presumed to be 
that which includes all specific attributes, viz. 
divinity. Again, when J” is said to swear by His 
holiness (Am 4°, Ps 89%, cf. 60% 1087), it might be 
supposed that the expression siguifies to swear by 
that special attribute which is to be exercised in 
the act promised, Just as when He swears by Lis 
strength (1s 62°), But the more natural interpre- 
tation is, that to swear by His holiness is to swear 
by Llis divinity, or, as it is elsewhere expressed, by 
ltimself (Am 68, Gn 22!8 ete.). It is probably in 
the same vagne sense that the adj. is used of the 
divine arm (Ts 52”, VPs 98'), or the divine word 
(Jer 23°, Ps 105%). So also in the numerous 
passages where holiness is predicated of the name 
of God (Aim 27, Ezk 20°, Lv 20° ete.), the name of 
J” being the expression of His whole being as 
revealed in Israel. Nor is the case different in 
such expressions as ‘there is none holy as J”’ 
(LS 2%), The meaning there is not that among 
divine beings J” nlone possesses the specific attri- 
bute of holiness, but that He alone is worthy to be 
regarded as truly divine; in other words, what. is 
asserted is not anything about His character, but 
simply His suche Godhead. +t 

It 1s plausible, though possibly misleading, to 
connect this most general sense of holiness with 
the assumed root-idea of the word, and to say that 
the aspect of divinity denoted by holiness is the 


* Davidson, Ezekiel (Camb. Bible), p. xxxIix. 

¢ The facts adduced in this paragraph are adverse to the 
view held by some writers, that holiness, even when predicated 
of J”, ix a merely relative idea, denoting Ilis fidelity to Tis 
covenant with Israel. There arc, no doubt, passages which, 
taken by themsclyes, might seem to countenance that explana- 
tion. But when we take account of all the uses of the word, 
and especially of the fact that it was a common epithet of 
heathen deities, it is abundantly clear that holiness is an essen- 
tial attribute of J”, apart altogether from Lis special relation to 
Israel. All the applications of the term can be explained in 
harmony with this position. Thus, to take a salient instance, 
the phrase ‘ Holy One of Israel’ (see below) need not be para- 
hrased: ‘the God who is Holy in virtue of His relation to 
srael.’ It may equally mean, and in point of fact does mean, 
‘the (essentially) Holy Being, who is God of Israel.’ 
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‘separation’ of God from the world, or His trans- 
cendence. There is no doubt that the term does 
express the sense of an awful contrast between 
the divine and the human (Ifos 11%), although 
hardly, perhaps, between God and the universe. 
The opposition which is implied in its application 
to J” is rather to the presumption and pride of 
man on the one hand, and the pretended deity of 
false gods on the other, than to the whole of 
created existence.” But whether this idea lies in 
the word itself, or whether it was reached through 
the impression caused by the multitude of inviol- 
able things belonging to the sphere of deity, is a 
noint which cannot be certainly determined. It 
bas to be remembered that, in early times at 
least, the holiness of the gods had no definite 
meaning apart from the holiness of their physical 
surroundinys.t An illustration of this mode of 
thinking is furnished by the exclamation of the 
men of Beth-shemesh after they had looked into 
the ark: ‘Who is able to stand before J” this holy 
God?’ (1S 6”). There it is evident that the 
holiness of J” and the holiness of the ark are 
practically identical, Js holiness being the quality 
manifested in His vindication of the inviolability 
of the sacred symbol. And so it must have been 
to a large extent in ancient religion: the divine 
holiness was not so much an object of intellectual 
contemplation as a fact borne in upon the mind by 
the constant presence of things and persons that 
night not be touched, places that might not be 
entered, and times in which ordinary employments 
were suspended, because of their appropriation to 
the service or worship of God. 

The question as to the contents of the idea of 
divine holiness thus resolves itself into the larger 
question of the conception of Godhead by which 
relivious practice and devotion were ruled; and 
the development of the idea in OT may be ex- 
pected to proceed step by step with the progressive 
revelation of the character and nature of J”. 
Certain features of divinity, no doubt, retain a 
prominence due to the ancient associations of the 
word. The term never ceases to emphasize the 
awful side of the divine manifestation, and even in 
later writings this may sometimes be the onl 
thought conveyed by its use. But that, after all, 
only means that J” was always regarded as a 
Being of awful and unapproachable MBLC to be 
feared just because He was divine. And while the 
history of the idea certainly docs not show any 
abatement of the sentiment of awe due to J” as the 
Holy One, it does exhibit an advance towards the 
conception of Him as one to be feared, not susp 
because He is all-powerful, but because of His 
opposition to all that is impure and sinful. 

‘here are three main aspects of deity specially 
associated with the term ‘holiness’ in different 
arts of the OT; and all of these might without 
difficul ty be derived from tho fundamental sense of 
unapproachableness, which is never absent from 
the notion of Js holiness. 

(1) The negative idea of unapproachableness 
readily passes over into the positive conceptions of 
greatness, power, majesty, and the like. Of all 
uses of the word this is the most widely prevalent ; 
and in nearly every part of the literature we find 
ex pressions where holiness conveys no other thought 
than the might and majesty of the God of Israel, 
or the awe and fear which His presence inspires in 
man. This appears, ¢c.g., in the words of the men 
of Beth-shemesh already cited (1S 6”). So in 
Is 84 to ‘sanctify J”’ is to regard Him as an object 
of fear and dread. In Ex 15" J” is extolled as 


* The opinion that holiness was predicated of the gods as 
having their dwelling-place in heaven does not appear to be 
well founded. 

t W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.2 p. 141. 


‘glorious in_ holiness, fearful in praises, doing 
wonders.’ In the Psalms He is addressed as 
‘terrible out of his holy places’ (68°) ; His name 
is ‘holy and terrible’ (111°); ‘J” is great in Zion, 
and exalted above all the peoples,’ therefore they 
are exhorted to praise His ‘great and terrible 
name; holy is it’ (99%). This conception is 
heey prominent in the Bk. of eka’ where 
the divine holiness a DrCIES to denote no other 
attribute than that of majesty, exhibited in the 
exercise of irresistible power. J'’s ‘holy name’ is 
synonymous with Lis ‘great name’ (367, cf. v."8); 
and when He is said to ‘sanctify himself’ (ie. 
show Ilimself to be holy), or to ‘sanctify his 
name,’ which is profaned when He is forced to 
conceal any of Elis divine attributes, the meaning 
always is that by a display of might He produces 
the recognition of His true majesty (367-*4 38": 33 
20" ete.). ‘These illustrations, which might easily 
be multiplied, will serve to show how largely the 
usage of the words for holiness is influenced by 
the majestic and awe-inspiring side of the divine 
nature. 

(2) The priestly Torah, being largely occupied 
with questions on cleanness and uncleanness, was 
naturally led to present divinity as opposition to 
all that is impure; and hence in the legal books 
the idea of holiness approximates to that of physical 
purity (cf Lv 118% 20% 26) Ezk 437" ete.) Itis an 
undue exaggeration of this fact that has led some 
theologians to suppose that the primary significance 
of holiness is purity in a physical sense, or freedoin 
from defect, or ‘normality of life’ (Diestel). In 
reality this is but one manifestation of divinity 
(readi M intelligible as a modification of the funda- 
mental conception of unapproachableness) ; and 
although it is necessarily emphasized by priestly 
writers, it is altogether inadequate to ex slate the 
whole range of meaning covered by Ne term 
‘holy.’ What it expresses is Js jealous care for 
the purity of His own worship, and that, again, is 
eared rooted in antagonism to the worship of 
veathen deities and other forms of superstition, 
especially the worship of dead ancestors (see Lv 
19%, Dt 14 ete.). The most characteristic expres- 
sion of the idea is perhaps in the striking but 
somewhat dilticult sentence, ‘Be ye holy: for I am 
holy’ (Lv 11419? 20°8, cf, 207 2188), Kvidently, the 
holiness of Israel is there conceived as in some 
sense a reflexion of the holiness of J”, for it is 
hardly reasonable to take the word ‘holy’ in two 
diverse acceptations in the two members of the 
sentence. While there are many ways in which 
holiness might be predicated of a and many also 
in which it might be predicated of Isrucl, there are 
very few in which the word could be applied to 
both. At all events, in such a connexion the 
holiness of God cannot be His deity in general, nor 
His power or majesty, but must mean that separa- 
tion from impurity which belongs to His nature, 
and is to be reproduced and exhibited in the life of 
His people. Holiness in this sense is the ruling 
principle of the Levitical legislation, just a~ 
ethical righteousness is the supreme idea of pru- 
phecy. Although the expression of the idea occurs 
chiefly in later writings (esp. Ezk and the Priestly 
Code), the thought itself is undoubtedly ancient, 
and must have exercised an influence on the de- 
velopment of the notion of holiness. 

(3) The ethical sense of the divine holiness is 
most clearly to be discerned in some parts of the 
gai Sada writings, particularly in those of 

saiah. ‘To the prophets J” was cssentially a moral 
Being, ‘of too pure eyes to behold evil’ (Hab 1), 
and swift to resent and punish the iniquity of 
His people. And since holiness embraced every 
distinctive attribute of Godhead, it was to be ex- 
pected that, in the light of this ethical concep- 
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tion of God, the word should take on the sense of 
moral perfectness, at least on its negative side of 
opposition to human sin. Accordingly, in Am 27 
we find the holiness of J’’s name set in contrast to 
the immoral practices of Canaanitish heathenism 
which had been introduced into the religion of 
Isracl. It may be objected that in this instance 
the opposition to J’’s holiness lies not so much: in 
the immorality of the custom as in its association 
with the worship of strange gods. But, even if 
that be true, the significance of the allusion is 
hardly diminished. The fact remains that a rite 
consistent with the godhead of other deities was 
inconsistent with the holiness of J”, and the onl 
reason that can be assigned for the difference 1s 
that J”’s godhead or holiness included a moral 
element which placed a wide gulf between Him 
and the deities of the Semitie pantheon. In the 
teaching of Isaiah the thought of the divine holiness 
has a central nnportance which it possesses in that 
of no other Sronliele and it is there also that the 
ethical aspect of the idew receives the fullest ex- 
wession, In his inaugural vision the great fact. 
impressed on his mind is the holiness of the God of 
Israel (Is 6°), and this perception awakes in him the 
consciousness, not merely of creaturely infirmity, 
but of uncleanness in a moral sense, as adhering 
both to himself and his nation (v.°), The con- 
nexion of holiness and morality is again expressed 
in a striking manner in the words of 5', where we 
read that ‘the holy God shall sanctify hiinself in 
righteousness,’ te He shall show Himself to be 
holy by the exercise of punitive righteousness, 
But indeed Tsaiah’s whole conception of national 
sin as rebellion against J” and ignorance of His 
character, and his demand that J” should be ‘held 
holy’ by compliance with His revealed will (14 3° 
8!3 29"5 ete.), funy a view of holiness which is 
profoundly ethical; and all this is embraced in the 
divine title which is continually on his lips, ‘the 
Holy One of Israel.’ There is, however, no pas- 
sae of the OT where it can be supposed that 
moral purity exhausts the idea of holiness. It never 
appenrs detached from the underlying thought of 
inajesty and power ; it is, in short, an element of 
holiness as conceived by the prophets, but neither 
in their writings nor in any other part of the 
literature doves it supersede the vaguer original 
meaning of the word. So in a later prophet the 
words, ‘Thou that art of too pure eyes to behold 
evil,’ ete. (Hab 1%), are no doubt connected with the 
name ‘my Holy One’ in the previous verse, but at 
the same time they cannot be regarded as the 
cuoinplete equivalent of that phrase. 

There are some other applications of the word 
which fall to be mentioned here, although they can 
scarcely be said to throw any additional light on 
its meaning. (1) The expression Holy Spirit (wh. 
see), 80 frequentin NT, occurs in OT only 3 times 
(Ps S5I4, Is 63"), In such a connexion ‘holy’ 
may mean much or little ; it may be equivalent to 
‘divine Spirit’ in any of the senses in which  holi- 
ness is predicated of J”, or it may describe the 
Spirit as the source of moral purity in the life of 
the consecrated nation. It is, at all events, of 
some importance to observe that ‘the divine Spirit 
is not called the doly Spirit in so far as it is the 
principle of cosinical life, but only in so far as it 
works in the Theocracy’ (Oechler). (2) Angels are 
called ‘holy ones’ in Job 5! 15%, Ps 89% 4, Dn §8 
cte,, not on account of thetr superior purity (see 
Job $815"), but as partaking of the divine nature 
(‘sons of God’). (3) Lastly, heaven, as the dwell- 
ing-place of Grod, is frequently spoken of as a holy 
place (Hab 2”, Jer 25°, Is 63", Zee 2! Ps 11¢ 
208 ote. ). 

Hit. HOLINEss OF MEN.—The OT applications 
of the word ‘holy’ to huinan persons are of two 
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kinds. There is first an external holiness, which con- 
sists merely in consecration to religions functions, 
and does not differ materially from the holiness of 
things. In this sense the term is applied to 
several classes of persons in Israel. The degraded 
beings devoted to shameful practicesin the Canaan- 
ilish sanctuaries were known as o'Yv7) and nivap 
(‘holy men’ and ‘holy women’), in token of their 
dedication to the service of the god or goddess 
(Dt 23" ete.). This, of course, is a heathen usage, 
which has nothing to do with the specifically OT 
idea of sanctity. Again, soldiers on a campaign 
are consecrated persons (18 21°), war being a 
religious act initiated by sacred rites (Is 138, Jer 6* 
297, Mic 3° etc.). The Nezirites are holy during 
the period covered by their vow (Nu 6°), An 
official holiness belongs to the priests and Levites, 
who are consecrated to J” by special ceremonies 
(Ex 291) Ly 8!2% ete.), and whom Israel is en- 
joined to ‘sanctify,’ t.e. treat as sacrosanct persons 
(Lv 218), In a similar sense we are probably to 
understand the sanctity ascribed to the prophets 
(2K 4°, Jer 15): when the great lady of Shunem 
speaks of Ilisha as a ‘holy man of God,’ she is not 
thinking of the saintliness of his character; he is 
holy, simply as one who stands in a near relation 

rod. Aiaallyy the attribute of holiness pertains 
to the whole people of Isracl as a nation severed 
from the rest of mankind, and consecrated to J” 
(Ex 198, Nun 16257, Dt 78 14? ete.), and hence in- 
violable (Jer 2’). In this sense J” speaks of Him- 
self frequently as the ‘sanctifier’ (wip29) of Isracl 
(Ezk 20!2 377%, Ex 3138, Lv 207 ete.). 

But this outward holiness implies, in the ease of 
persons, the observance of certain rules, compli- 
ance with which constitutes sanctification in an 
active and sometimes an ethical sense. No doubt, 
each of the classes enumerated above was subject 
to prescribed rules of this kind, as was notably the 
case with the priests and Nazirites. But the most 
important developments of the idea are those con- 
nected with the application of the term ‘holiness’ 
to the religious community as a whole. J” sancti- 
fies Israel by choosing it ein other peoples to be 
His familiar people, and by taking up His abode 
in its midst; but Israel is thus eer to sanctify 
itself, by conforming to the requirements that 
express J’’s holy will and nature. ‘These require- 
ments, as we have already seen, were mainly ex- 
ternal and ceremonial, consisting in avoidance of 
occasions of physical delilement. But moral pre- 
cepts are also included (Lv 19, ete.), and are 
expressly embraced in the formula, ‘Be ye holy: 
for T am holy.’ The holiness of Israel, in fact, 
had to be maintained by obedience to the entire 
Law of God (Nu 15”); and, in so far as the Law 
contains a summary of moral duty, the conception 
of holiness has an ethical significance. It is true 
that the Law recognizes no distinction between 
the moral and the ceremonial, and to that extent 
its teaching is not truly ethical in our sense of the 
word. Still, where holiness is presented as an 
ideal to be realized in conduct, and where this 
ideal is connected with the essential holiness of 
God (as in the phrase just quoted), the notion is 
already charged with ethical meaning ; and so in 
the spiritual religion of the Psalms the external 
element disappears, the conditions of entrance into 
J”’s ‘holy place’ beiny described in terms which 
are exclusively ethical (Ps 15. 24%). 

From a theological point of view, the chief 
interest of the OT doctrine of holiness lies in this 
progressive spiritualizing of the idea under the 
influence of an expanding revelation of God. 
Although the various steps of the process are 
obscure, the fact is certain that holiness did come 
{o be conceived more and more as a moral quality. 
It is probable that the ethical aspect was first 
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introduced in the application of the term to God, 
and thence transferred to the holiness He re- 
quires in His worshippers. In OT the develop- 
ment is arrested at a certain stage, because of 
the material associations with which the use of the 
word was invested. One step remained to be taken 
in order to reach the full Christian sense of holi- 
ness, and that was the abrogation of the cere- 
monial as a term of fellowship with God. When 
our Lord enunciated the principle that a man 
is defiled, not by what enters into him, but by 
what comes out of him, He raised religion to anew 
level, and made it possible to liberate the moral 
essence of holiness Pork the imperfections which 
clung to it throughout the older dispensation. 


LITERATURE.—Tho modern discussion of holiness appears to 
start from a passage fn Menken's Anleitung zum eyenenen 
Unterricht in den Wahrheiten der het. Schr. (1805, Schriften, 
Bad. vi. pp. 46-683), His observations have little scientific value, 
but seem to have aroused Interest by the paradoxical position, 
laid down with hardly an attempt at proof, that holiness means 
‘gelf-humbling love und prace’ on the part of God.—Diestel’s 
paper (in JDTh, 1859, pp. 3-63), though in some respects 
arbitrary and one-sided, is a far more adequate treatincnt of 
the subject. Tis chief results are these two : (1) that, in form, 
holiness is always a relative idea, Isracl being holy as belong- 
ing to J”, and conversely J” being holy as belonging to Isracl, 
in the covenant relation ; and (2) that the content of the notion 
has to be determined froin the conditions of the covenant as laid 
down by the Law, the ruling principle of which Diestel finds 
to be ‘normality of life.’ — Baudissin’s elaborate monograph 
(Studien zur semttischen eligionsyeschichte, 1878, ii. pp. 
3-142) devotes considerable space to the criticisin of these 
and other views of earlier writers. It contains an invaluable 
and apparently exhaustive collection of the OT material, and 
for thoroughness of treatment leaves nothing to be desired. 
The most important result, in the judgment of Noldeke (LCI, 
1879, No. 12, col. 861f.,), Ia the conclusive demonstration that 
throughout the OT the Ideas of holiness and purity remain dis- 
tinct. See further the OT Theologies of Oehler, Schultz, Dill- 
mann, Marti, and Bennett; Kuenen, Religion of Israel (i. 43 ff. 
[Mug tr.J); Duhm, Theol, der Propheten, 168 ff.; Smend, A lttest, 
Keliqgtonageschichte, 833 ff.; W. KR. Sinith, OFC? 228, 364, 377, 
Lropheta of Israel4, 224 ff., 424, RS2 140 ff,, 151 f¥., 4461F. 5 the 
arts. in Schenkel, Bibellex., and Herzog, PRE: (by Delitzsch) ; 
C‘heyne’s Note in Origin of the Psalter, 831 f., and Davidson’s in 
Ezckiel (Camb. Bible), xxxix f. J. SKINNER. 


HOLINESS 1n NT.—The study of the NT con- 
ception of holiness must proceed mainly from a 
consideration of the following terms: dyos, ayac- 
bbs, aytorns, aywwovvn, Besides this group of words 
denoting holy or holiness, we have in NT iepéds, 
8a.os, ocuvds, ayvés, and their cognates. It is the 
word d@yos and its kindred terms which express 
the characteristic NT idea of holiness. In order 
to define and illustrate this idea it is necessary to 
examine the meaning and use of terms synonym- 
ous with dyos, so that the siynificance of the latter 
may be set in the clearer light. 


Etymologically, jspée is believed to signtfy vigorous or strong. 
The word thus naturally denotes, in claasic usage, that which is 
associated with the gods, that which belongs to them, or that 
which isdivine, It thusapproaches @sio6 in meaning. The word 
ig commonly applied, not to persons, but to things, which are 
isp because they originate with the gods, belong to them, or 
are bestowed by them. The term is applied to men when it is 
desired to designate then as having special relation to the gods, 
or as being under their protection. Kings and persons who are 
initiated into the mysteries are sometimes alien ispos in this 
sense. The term iepe¢ thus denoted an external rather than an 
internal and moral relation to the gods. It did not imply excel- 
lence. It meant sacred in the sense of inviolable, entitled to 
reverence, but did not bear the caning which we attach to the 
terms morally pure and holy. While in NT the word has higher 
associations because of the circle of religious ideas with which it 
is there connected, it retains clear traces of ita history. It 
einphasizes an outer rather than an inner and spiritual relation 
with God. The word occurs es an adjective but twice. In 
1 Co 913 of ve itp ipyatouives is a porphinsis for the pricsta. 
‘Ta ispe, ree sacree, are the rites of the Levit. cultus. These 
rites are sacred because thelr performance is an act of divine 
worn In 2 Ti 34 (ag also in Philo and Jos.) ispa ypanuare is 
the OT. These writings are regurded as ispe becnuse divinely 
inspired and teaching divine truth. The use of words cognate 
with éspés in NT agrees with that of sspop. Thus crpscs ig o 
priest; éspéy designates the temple-enclosure ; ispofurov (L Co 1028) 
denotes something which has been offered in sacrifice ; aud 
ssporperge (Tit 23) means befitting sacred things or places, 
‘reverent in demeanour’ (R It will be seen that this whole 
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roup of words designates ideas and relations which are more 

istinctively characteristic of OT than of NT, jspec in this sense 
having been taken over from the LXX, where it abounds in 1 Es 
and the Books of Maccabees. 

The word tows means pious, godly. It is the nearest Gr. 
equivalent of the Lat. sanctus and of the Heb. Von. In its 
classic use it commonly denoted what was consecrated by law 
or custom, whether of the gods or of men. In NT, however, it 
has a distinctively religious significance, and means consecrated 
to God, pure, holy, pious. The NT use of ocvos, coitus way be 
seen in euch passages as He 728, where Christ, as High Priest, ig 
described as Goss, axcxos, &uiavrog, xayapiruives xTE Ta a jLup- 
twrav; Lk 1%, where the people of God are spoken of as serv- 
ing Him ty oomrnts xai duxcioowvy; and Eph 444, where the new 
man is said to be created according tu God ty dixasortvn xai 
dosornts sys aAnisios. In both classic and NT usage this group 
of words is coinmonly associated with d/xass and its cognates. 
In the LXX of éess rob fiot is a@ frequent designation ot God's 
true worshippers. It will thus be seen that holiness, in the 
sense Of écoryc, includes cspecially what is designated by the 
words reverence, piely, Mrommiykeit, 

Sssevoe properly incvans deserving of reverence or awe, and in 
Classic usage is applied both to the gods and to men. It is even 
used of things, in the sense of grand, magnificent, tinpressive, 
In NT ospevd¢ denotes deservina of reverence, honourable. 1t is 
once applied to deeds, Ph 48 (RV ‘honourable’), and three times 
to persons, 1 Ti 39-11, Tit 22, in all of which cases RV rendere 
grave, In Nke mauncr RV renders ceuvorys gravity in all three 
passages in which it occurs, 1 Ti 2? 84, Tit2’. The word signifles 
something more than gravity ; it surgeats dignity or worth. It 
ix obvious, however, that canvorns designates but a secondary 
aspect of the NT idea of holiness, 

Ayyos, ayvorys ncan pure, purity. In LXX these words refer 
to ceremonial purity. In NT they refer to freedom from moral 
faults in general, and esp. to frecdom froin carnal sins. In one 
passaye &yve¢ iy applicd to God (1 Jn 33), The characteristic 
use of the word is scen in passages like 2 Co 112, Tit 25, 'Ayvos 
represents an aspect of holiness, but ouly in a limited and 
negative way. Even the idea of moral purity is inadequate to 
represent the full content of the Christian conception of holiness. 


The characteristic NT word for holy is, as we 
have seen, dys. Itis the nearest Gr. equivalent 
of the Heb. wp, and is the common rendering of 
that word in the LXX. It is probably from the 
sane root as dyvds (Lat. sacer), and the fundamental 
meaning of the two words is nearly the same. 
"Ayios, however, which is a rare word in classic 
Greek, appears to have diverged from dyvds in the 
direction of a moral and religious conception of 
holiness, It is generally believed that the funda- 
mental idea which underlies the word is that of 
separation, and that its moral signification there- 
fore is: separation from sin, and so, consecration to 
God. The Christian use of the word lifted it into 
accord wilh the highest ethical conceptions, and 
gave it the idea of separateness from the sinful 
world, harmony with God, the absolutely good 
Being, moral perfection. ‘Thus &yos is, above all 
things, a qualitative and ethical term. It refers 
chiefly to character, and Jays emphasis upon the 
demands which that which 1s sacred (iepdév) in the 
highest sense makes upon conduct. 

It is necessary briefly to refer to the LXX use 
of this word, and to the circle of OT ideas which 
it represents. We find that dyos is predicated of 
God as the absolutely perfect One, and of men 
and things so far as they are devoted to Him, and, 
as we may say, In some way identilied with Him. 
Israel, ¢.g., was an ¢Ovos dywov because God’s 
peculiar pon Men are called upon to 
sanctify themselves, that is, to cleanse themselves 
from all detilement, to forsake sin, and to come 
into harmony of life with God. So men may 
sanctify things by regarding, treating, or using 
them as sacred, that is, by associating them with 
God’s perfection. The basis of this demand upon 
men that they be holy is the obligation to be like 
God: ‘Ye shall be holy: for I the Lord your God 
am holy’ (Lv 197). Now this holiness, as seen in 
OT, seems to wear a twofold aspect. It compre- 
hends both ‘the goodness and the severity of God.’ 
It issues both in redemption and in judgment. 
These two aspects of the divine holiness appear 
continually in inseparable connexion and inter- 
play. ‘ Holiness(in the OT) is the perfect puny of 
God, which in and for itself excludes all fellowship 
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with the world, and can ony establish a relation- 
ship of free, electing love, whereby it asserts itself 
in the sanctification of God’s people, their cleans- 
ing and redemption ; therefore ‘the uetLy of God 
manifesting itself in atonement and redemption, 
and correspondingly in judgment”’ (Cremer, £26.- 
Theol. Lex. s.v.). 

It is evident that dyos and its kindred words 
are best adapted to represent the NT idea. They 
express something more and higher than lepds, 
sacred, outwardly associated with God ; something 
more than gatos, reverent, pious; something more 
than ceurds, worthy, honourable; something more 
than dyvds, pure, free from defilement. “Ayios is 
more positive, more comprehensive, more elevated, 
more purely ethical and spiritual. It is character- 
istically Godlikeness, and in the Christian system 
Godlikeness signifies completeness of life. 

The words wyios and ayiefuys occur very frequently in NT. 
The three nouns (ayieeeds, ayidtns, eyinoryy), Which are kindred 
to them, are not of frequent occurrence. The most common 
among these three nouns, &ymeues, is found ten times (1 Th 
43.4.7, 2 Th 213, Ro 618. 22, 1 Co 139, 1 Ti 215, He 1214, 1 P12). In 
five ingtunces it is rendered in AV holiness, and in five sanctifi- 
cation, In RV it is uniformly rendered sanctification. ‘Ayérne 
occurs twice (2 Co 112, He 1219), and is rendered Aolineas in both 
AV and RV. ‘Ayimotvy occurs three times (1 Th 313, Ro 14, 
2Co7!), and is tr. in both VSS holiness. ‘Ayisérns (sanctitas), 
azvimrovy (sanctitudo), ayiacmes (sanctiyicatio), denote the quality, 
the slate, the procega, en peCUN SLY, (Lightfoot, Notes, p. 49). 
"Oowens occurs twice (Lk 175, Eph 4%), and is rendered holiness 


in hoth, AV renders sieiBue (piety) in Ac 3!2 holiness, RV 
godlinesa, 


Let us next illustrate the use of the group of 
words under review, directing special attention to 
the fifteen passages in which he nouns denoting 
holiness are used. There does not appear to be 
anything distinctive in the use of the words by the 
different N’T’ writers. We shall therefore have no 
oceasion to treat the NT books separately. We 
find dyos applied to God inJn 17"; ‘ Holy hatter 
keep them in thy name which thou hast given 
me, ete., where God, us the One who is absolutely 
good—wholly separate from all that is sinful and 
wrong—is besought to guard from evil those whom 
He has given to His Son. The idea closely 
resembles that which is found in 17°35: ©O righteons 
(d{xacos) Father, the world knew thee not, but I 
knew thee,’ ete. The idea of God’s righteousness 
here appears to be the quality which prevents Him 
from passing the same judgment upon Christ’s dis- 
ciples as He passes upon the sinful world. It is 
the equitableness of God. In both cases the attri- 
bute of God which is referred to is not the forensic 
or retributive element in the divine nature, but 
God’s moral self-consistency, His justice to His own 


equity. In Rev 4® God is addressed as ‘Holy, 
Holy, me because He is worthy of all pres and 
honour. Ifis holiness is His supreme and absolute 


excellence, 

The term holy is constantly applied throughout 
NT to the divine Spirit. As proceeding from God, 
as the bearer of revelation, and as the mediator of 
spiritual life, the Spirit is pre-eminently holy. It 
is the special function of the Holy Spirit to make 
holy the souls of those in whom He dwells. This 
conception of the Spirit’s nature and function is 
not prominent in OT, where the Spirit is scarcely 
more than a name for the power or presence of 
God. There He bestows strength upon heroes, 
skill upon artificers, and the knowledge of the 
divine will upon prophets. ‘The designation of 
the Spirit as Holy accords entirely with the NT 
idea of the sanctifying function of the Spirit, and 
the hallowing of the people of God by inward 
consecration to Him. The Holy Spirit is con- 
ceived of as revealing the inner nature and essen- 
tial goodness of God, and as accomplishing the 
transformation of men into His moral likeness. 
Hence the sin against the Holy Spirit represents 


the acme of wickedness. It is hatred of supreme 
and absolute goodness. It despises the perfect 
purity and unselfish love which dwelt in Him te 
whom God gave the Spirit without measure, and 
thus treats perfect goodness as if it were evil. 
Such a state of mind involves complete moral 
obdnracy. In this, and not in the limitation of 
the divine mercy, lies the impossibility of its for- 
giveness. See further HOLY Spirit. 

With special appropriateness is Christ, as the 
Son and Revealer of God and the Redeemer of 
mankind from sin, designated as holy. Ue is the 
fulfilment of the OT picture of the true and faith- 
ful servant of J”. He is accordingly spoken of 
as God’s ‘holy servant’ (6 dys mats, Ac 4%), by 
whom He accomplishes His gracious, saving pur- 


poses. So evil spirits are represented as recog- 
nizing in Jesus ‘the Holy One of God,’ the long- 


promised Messiah, the Messenger of the divine 
mercy, and the Conqueror of Satan. 

Christians are frequently designated as dyo, 
holy ones, saints, ‘They are such as the elect or 
beloved of God, who by faith and love have 
entered into fellowship with Him, and who by 
obedience to His will and by purity of life have 
become conformed to the image of Llis Son. St. 
Paul speaks of believers as xAynrot dys (1 Co 1), 
saints by a divine call, in the same sense as he 
speaks of himself as a «Anrds dadorodos (Ro 1), an 
apostle who became such by having presented to 
him, and by accepting, a divine cominission. Esp. 
are incn represented as holy when they have been 
nade the special instruments of the divine will 
and have been taken into close fellowship with 
God in the work of revelation and redemption. 
In this sense the prophets are designated (ace. to 
the common reading) as ‘holy men of God,’ ol &ycoe 
Geod &vOpwro (2 P 11), In like manner, the ‘holy 
prophets’ declared the divine purpose to restore 
all things through the Measial (Ac 3”). So the 
‘mystery of Christ,’ viz. that the gospel was for 
the Gentiles, was made known to Crod’s ‘holy 
apostles and prophets in the Spirit? (Eph 3°). 

In a secondary sense impersonal objects are 
spoken of as holy. The ways and means whereby 
God reveals feng accomplishes His will are holy, 
because they are associated with Him who is pre- 
eminently holy and are instrumental in the sancti- 
lication of men. Thus the gracious eall which 
God in the gospel addresses to men--inviting them 
to receive a wholly unmerited salvation—is a holy 
calling, kdjows ayla (2 Ti 1°), The Messianic pro- 
mise given in OT times was a holy covenant, dia- 
Oyxn ayla (Lk 1”). The OT Scriptures are, by 
reason of the sacredness of their contents and 
their disclosure of the divine will and purpose, 
holy writings, ypadat dycat (Ro 1°), 

We turn now to the group of nouns denoting 
holiness. ‘Ayiacuds would properly denote the act 
of sunctifying, 7rd aydgew, and something of this 
active meaning is preserved in 2 Th 2"; ‘God 
chose you from the beginning unto salvation in 
sanctification of the Spirit’ (é aywacug wvetuaros), 
that is, in sanctification wrought by the Spirit ; 
cf. 1 P 17: ‘in sanctification of the Spirit,’ ete. 
The active force of the word may also be observed, 
although in a somewhat ditterent form, in 1 Th 4: 
‘For this is the will of God, even your sanctifica- 
tion,’ ete. The will of God is this: that He ma 
accomplish your sanctification, ln 1 Co 1° Christ 
is called our ‘sanctification,’ in the sense that He 
is the cause or ground of our sanctification. 

In most cases in NT, however, ay:acuds denotes 
the effect or result of ayidgew. (Seo, however, 
Sanday-Headlain’s note on Ro 6%), In 1 Th 4¢7it 
denotes the sphere of holy action in opposition to 
the sphere of lustful desire. In Ro 6 dyacuds 
stands opposed to dvoula, ‘hese terms denote the 
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ends to which the members are devoted in the 
sinful and in the Christian life respectively. In 
the latter the members are presented as servants 
to righteousness unto the end of sanctification (els 
dyiacuév), Similarly, in v.* Christians are said to 
have their fruit unto sanctification (els ay.), that 
is, to attain it as the result and reward of their 
life. In these passages from 1 Th and Ro, sancti- 
fication is particularly set in contrast to carnal 
lust, although its nature is not limited by that 
contrast. In 1 Ti 2 sanctification is contemplated 
as a virtue, or as the Christian’s normal state, 
and is correlated with faith and love. In He 12's 
‘the sanctification’ (the definite article used only 
here and in | Th 4%) is the Christian character, the 
goal of Christian effort, the preparation for the 
presence of God: ‘Pursue after the sanctification 
without which no man shall see the Lord,’ that is, 
enter into blessed fellowship with Christ. 

‘Ayérns ig used (acc. to the most probable read- 
ing) in 2 Co 1" in ref, to St. Paul’s manner of If{fe at 
Corinth, to the uprightness of which his conscience 
bears witness. It is here correlated with the sin- 
cerity or purity (elAuplvea) which God effects b 
the Holy Spirit. Here holiness designates the life 
and character which the grace of God produces. 
In the one other passaye where the word is used 
(He 12) it is applied to God. Earthly parents, 
says the author, chasten their children with wrong 
or imperfect inotives, or to secure some temporary 
good, but God chastens His children for their 
highest final good, that they may be ‘ partakers 
of his holiness’ (els 7rd peraraBery ris ayedrnros 
avrov), that is, that they may be transformed into 
moral likeness to Himself, and become partakers 
in His own eternal nature (cf. 22 14). This passage 
carries us to a higher point than do those pre- 
viously examined, in that it represents the holy 
nature of God as the type and goal of all perfection 
in man. 

‘Aytwavvy is twice used of the moral purity, the 
God-like character, which the gospel requires and 
imparts: 1 Th 3 ‘To the end he may stablish 

our hearts in holiness before our God,’ ete., that 
1s, in the Ue eee of that holy life which will 
be acceptable to Christ at His coming; and 2Co 7} 
‘ Perfecting holiness in the fear of God,’ that is, per- 
fectly illustrating in character the holy life which 
comports with reverence for God. In Ro 1* the 
word occurs in a description which St. Paul is 
giving of the Son of God, ‘who,’ he says, ‘was 

orn of the seed of David according to the flesh, 
who was declared to be the Son of God with power, 
according to the spirit of holiness, by the resur- 
rection of the dead.’ Here the phrase xara rvedpua 
aywwovvys stands in evident contrast to the phrase 
kara odpxa. The phrase probably means: the 
spirit of Christ, that is, [is inner, essential life, 
which is characterized by holiness. If this is the 
meaning, then adywovvns expresses the quality of 
Christ’s spiritual nature. He is par éminence holy. 
He is in absolute accord with God. 

We may sum up our results thus: In the abso- 
lute sense God alone is holy, and His holiness is 
the ground of the requirement of holiness in His 
creatures (1 P 1!*%), Holiness is the attribute of 
God, according to which He wills and does only 
that which is morally good. In other words, it 
is the perfect harmony of ILlis will with His perfect 
ethical nature. But the divine holiness is not to 
be thought of as a mere passive, quiescent state. 
It is an active impulse, a forthgoing energy. [n 
God’s holiness, that is, in the expression of His 
perfect ethical nature, His self - revelation is 
epOUne a Nay, creation itself, as well as re- 

emption, would be inconceivable apart from the 
divine holiness, the energizing of God’s absolutely 
good will. 
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By some theologians holiness and love are identi- 
fied. More commonly they are sharply distin- 
guished—holiness being regarded ay the self-pre- 
servative or retributive attribute of God, and love 
as His beneficent, self-imparting attribute. To 
discuss this subject here would carry us too far, 
It seems clear, at least, from our investigation, 
that holiness and love represent closely kindred 
conceptions, and that there is an inner harmon 
between them. They are the two words which 
best express God's moral perfection, and the ditler- 
ence between them seems rather formal than real. 
At any rate, in their application to men, they 
seem to express, better than any other words, the 
highest aims of human life and the most ae 
hensive obligation of God’s perfect law. See, 
further, the preceding art., and art. HOLY Srinit, 


LITERATURE.—Studies of the words In Cremer'’s Bib, Theol. 
Lex, and Trench N7' Syn, ; art. ‘Heiligkeit’ in Schenkel’s Bz. 
Lez. and in Herzog’s RE: Issel, Der Begrif’ d. Meeligkett un 
NT; Sanday-Headlam, dtomans on 13-7 and the literature there 
cited. G. B. STEVENS. 


HOLM TREE.—The namo of this tree oceurs in 
Is 444 RV as the equivalent of ayn. The holm is 
prob. not the tree there intended (see CyPREss). 

It oceurs also in Sus v.54. Two evervreen oaks, 
both growing in Pal. and Syria, Quercus Jlex, I., 
and @. cocciferd, I.., aro prob. included under the 
LXX mpivos, which is the ori. for holm tree. The 
former is a low tree, growing along the coast and 
the foot hills of the maritime ranges. The latter 
is one of the stateliest trees of the Kast. Its comus 
is often quite spherical, and sometimes 40 to 50 ft. 
in diuneter, The trunk not infrequently attains 
a diameter of 6 ft. The leaf of both species is 
smaller than that of the Aodly, but eee it in 
the fact that it is evergreen, of a rich glossy green, 
and usually with spiny teeth, though some of the 
varieties have nearly entire leaves. It is from the 


THE TIOLM OAK, QUERCUS COCCIFERA, L, 


resemblance of its leaf to the Aolly (Old English 
hollen) that it obtained its name of holm. For the 
play on the words zpivos and wplcat see SUSANNA. 
'’he holm oak is the tree, per excellence, around 
which are grouped the superstitions of the Orientals. 
One or more grand specimens are sure to be planted 
over the welys or tombs of the Moslem saints. 
Abraham’s Oak is of this species. The dense mass 
of dark foliage gives to these fine old trees an 
aspect of solidity possessed by no others in the 


East. The Druses and other sects often hang 
bits of rag on their lower branches as a votive 
offering. tree so decorated is called wmm-esh- 


sheratit, i.e. mother of rags. Such treos have prob: 
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ably existed from time immemorial on the ‘high | 


See OAK. G. E. Post. 

HOLOFERNES (’Ododépvys).—The arch-enemy of 
the Jews, assassinated before Bethulia (t.e. Jeru- 
salem) by Judith, who thus saved her nation. In 
Jth 24H. is called ‘the chief captain of the army 
of Nebuchadnezzar.’ Inthe Midrash he is called 
‘king of Javan,’* and takes the place of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Itis obvious that no one in the days of 
the historical Nebuch. could have borne the name 
and played the part of HI. as described in Judith. 
There was an Orophernes king of the Cappadocians 
in B.c. 158 ff, oe was a friend of Demetrius 
Soter, and supported the latter in his unjustifiable 
claims as against Ariarathes v., king of the 
Cappadocians (Polyb, ii. 5, 2, ed. Schweighiiuser). 
Ilence the Jews might know about Orophernes as 
the friend of their great enemy, and might repre- 
kent him as he is represented in Judith. This 
would make the date of the book about B.c. 150. 
See Hicks, Journ, Hellen. Studies, vi. 1885, pp- 
261-274. The form 'Opodépyys is found on coins 
discovered at Pirene, and in two inscriptions found 
on amphora-handles (Knidos); see Duinont, Inscrip- 
tions céramiques, Paris, 1872, p. 329, No. 9, and p. 
388, No. 7. The same form is given by late 
classical authors, e.g. Polyb. xxxii. 20. 4, xxxiii. 
12, § 2, 3, 9; Aelian, Var. //ist. ii. 41, ed. Hercher ; 
Diod. Sic. xxxi. ce. 32 and 34; fluctuating with 
"Odo- and ‘Odo-, e.g. Appian, ell. Syr. p. 118, ed. 
Stephan, 1592; Diod. Sic. xxxi. 19, § 2, 7, ed. 
Miller. If ’Odogepyns is the original form, 6)o- 
will be Greek = ‘destroying’ (cf. édAoepyijs), and 
-pepyns, Persian =‘ brilliance, majesty,’ cf. Pheren- 
dates, Pharnacos, Artaphernes; the root fra= 
‘shine.’ The form ‘Opog. will then represent the 
Persian pronunciation of the Greek ’OdAog. The 
aspirated ‘Odo¢ is due to confusion with compounds 
in 6do-. The Vulg. form Holofernes is aspirated 
asin Ilib, Hesther, Hierusalem, ete. 

Dante introduces Holofernes in Purgatorio xii. 
59 as one of the instances of defeated pride in the 
Circle of the Proud. The following famous repre- 
sentations of Judith and Ifolofernes in art may be 

uoted: Botticelli, in the Uffizi, Florence (see 

uskin, Mornings in Florence, ch. 3); Michael 
Angelo, in the Sistine Chapel; Cristoforo Allori, 
in the Pitti; Paris Bordone ; Guido, in the Spada 
Gallery, Rome; Donatello, statue in the Loggia 
dei Lanzi, Ilorenco. 

LirkraTuRES.—Scholz, Das Buch Judith, Wiirzburg, 1896. 

G. A. COOKE. 

HOLON (\$h).—4. A city of Judah in the Hebron 
hills, ziven to the Levites, Jos 15°! 21, In the 
ee passage 1 Ch 6° {Heb.“] it is called Hilen. 

t is noticed with Debir, and probably lay W. or 
S.W. of Hebron. ‘The ruin Beit Adla, in the 
lower hills west of Hebron, would be a suitable 
site. See SIV vol. iii. sh. xxi. 2. A city of 
Moab near Heshbon, Jer 482, Its site has not 
been recovered. C. R. CONDER. 


places.’ 


HOLYDAY.—‘ That kept holyday’ is the tr® in 
Ps 42° of an, ptep. of 237 Sto make a pilgrimage,’ 
RV ‘keeping holyday.’ ‘Wolyday’ also occurs in 
Col 2'° as the tr" of éopr}, feast, RV ‘feast day.’ 
See FEASTS. 

In both places AV of 1611 has two words, ‘holy day’ in 


Ps 424, ‘Holy day’ in Col 218; and it would be well, owing to the 
mod, associations of the word ‘holiday,’ to keep that form still. 


HOLY OF HOLIES, HOLY PLACE.—See TEMPLE. 


HOLY ONE.—See Gop, vol. ii, p. 204°, and 
HOLINESS, vol. ii. p. 398°, 


* Bee Jer 4616 5016 nyyn An, LXX pueyape 'EAAyva§, Scholz. 


HOLY SPIRIT.—=In Christian theology the 
Holy Spirit is the third Person or eternal distinc- 
tion within the Unity of God. ‘The following 
article is an attempt to trace in the progressive 
revelation vouchsafed to Israel and to the Church 
the steps which have led to this conception. Our 
sources are the Old and New Testaments, and the 
intermediate Jewish writings which illustrate the 
effect of the OT revelation upon the Jewish people: 
and prepare us to understand the fuller teaching of 
the Gospel of Christ. 


A. Old Testament. 
i, Use of the terms ‘Spirit,’ ‘Spirit of God,’ ‘ Holy Spirit.’ 
fi. Work of the Spirit of God in— 
(a) Creation, 
s Intellectual life, 
u Prophetic inspiration. 
(2) Anointing the Messiah. 
(¢) Moral and religious life of men, 
iii, Relation of the Holy Spirit to the Life of God, 
iv. Signs of progress in the teaching of the OT. 


B, Apocrypha and other pre-Christian Jewish writings. 
i. Palestinian thought. 
ii. Alexandrian thought. 


C. New Testament. 
i. Names and titles of the Holy Spirit. 
ti, Historical events revealing the relation of the Spirit 
to Christ and to the Church, 
(a) Rovival of prophecy at the time of the Incarna- 
tion. 
(Lv) Work of the Spirit in reference to the Incarnate 
iife— 
(«) Conception, 
(2) Baptisin. 
(y) Munistry. 
(c) Work of the Spirit in reference to the life of 
the Church— 
(~) Cuft to the Apostles. 
(2) Effusion on the Church. 


(y) hesults, temporary and permanent. 
iii. Direct teaching on the Person and Work of the Spirit. 
(a) Teaching of Christ— 
(«) in the Synoptic narrative. 
(3) In the Fourth Gospel, 
(y) In the form of baptisin. 
(b) Teaching of the Apostles and first Disciples— 
a) In the Acts and Catholic Epistles. 
8) In the Pauline Epistles. 
(y) In the Apocalypse. 
Summary. 
Literature, 


A. Tur OLD TESTAMENT.—i. The word 95%, in 
LXX mvedua, but also dvexos (about 60 times), 
Ouuds (5 times), rvor (4 times), Pux7 (twice), etc., 
belongs to a root nm flavit, spiravit, used only in 
the Hiph. (979 olfecit, e.g. Gn 8"), In OT nn sigmifies 
(1) the breath of the atmosphere, wind ; Gn 38 (nnd 
ovg=LAXN 7d decrtuvdv, Aq. ev rw dvduy rips nudpas, 
Symim. oa mveduaros ju.), Nu 11*', Job 45 415 Jer 
24 14°; (2) the breath of man. Since the human 
breath is at once an indication of animal life, and 
a vehicle of thought and passion, the word is also 
used to represent (3) the principle of vitality, in 
the phrase ovn 9 (Gn 6" 7! 22), or absolutely, as in 
Gn 4577, 1 K 10°, Job 12 3414, Ps 104%, Ee 319 
127; (4) the life of passion (Gn 418, Nu 54, 28 215, 
Pr 25%), or of thought and will (Dt 349, Job 15? 328, 
Jer 514) ; (5) the spiritual element in human nature 
(Nu 27!5, 1's 315, Ee 127); lastly, from the sphere of 
human nature the word (6) passes into that of the 
divine. In anthropomorphic descriptions of the life 
of God it retains its primary sense ; God’s displea- 
sure is the tox ‘5 (Ex 158, Job 4", 1s 185), [lis power . 
in operation is the 1p's (Ps 338, Is 114; cf. 2 Th 2%), 
But the writers of the OT conceive also of a 
Spirit in God which bears some analogy to the 
lugher life of man; the ‘Spirit of Elohim’ or ‘of 
J”? (arabs ‘s, mar 's, LXX aveiua Geob, rv. Kuplov) is 
repeatedly mentioned in every part of the OT, In 
a few cases, it is true, this phrase may be inter- 
preted of the wind which God sends on the earth 
(Ex 15), 1 K 183, 2 K 2'6 Is 407 59'* Hos 1315), or 
of the human breath or spirit as deriving its origin 
from God (Job 27°; cf. Gn 2’). But these are ex- 
ceptions; in the great majority of passages the 
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‘Spirit of God’ is the vital energy of the divine 
nature, corresponding to the higher vitality of 
man.* This energy is usually presented in one of 
its relations to man or to the world, e.g. as a 
creative or vitaliziny force (Gn 1’, Job 26%, Is 32"), 
or as propagating or sustaining created life (Job 
34", ct. 10!2, Ps 104°") ; as the source of reason and 
intellect in man (Job 328), and in particular of 
special gifts and endowments (Gn 41%, Ex 2s? 313-6 
3581), such as the artistic skill of Bezalel (Ex 36"), 
the military tact of Joshua (Dt 34%), the heroism 
of the Judges (Jz 13% 148 ete.), the wisdom of 
Solomon (1 K 3%); as the well-spring of Pa ae 
tion in the Llebrew lawgivers, por and prop iets 
(Nu 127 2% 9 28 233, 1K 2) Ezk 115, Dn 4854), 
and of moral purity and strength and ponies 
(Neh 9”, Ps 514, Is 63"-, Ezk 36%, Zee 12!) 
Especially is the energy of the Divine Spirit con- 
nected with the mission and work of the Messiah 
(Is 11'* 614+), on whom, as the prophets foresaw, it 
was to rest in the fulness of strength and goodness. f 

ii. These aspects of the working of the Divine 
Spirit must be separately examined. 

(2) Creative and conservative Operations in 
Nature.—In the cosmogony of Gn 1 the Spirit of 
God broods -—nn%7—over the formless cosmic 
matter, before the cosmos begins to emerge out 
of chaos. The Greek versions render the verb 
by émedépero or émigepducvoy (Vuly. ferebatur), 
understanding by nenv> ‘1 a wind sweeping over 
the abyss (ef. Ac 27), But the verb suggests 
another image, that of the bird brooding over her 
nest: see Delitzsch, ad doc., and cf. Dt 32"; 
Chagigah, ed. Streane, p. St; Basil. M. fom. in 
Hexavin. 2, 7d éwepepero (pnaty [Xiipos ris]) eEnyouvrac 
dvri rol Duvédadme xal efwoydvec Thy Tay vddtTwv pow 
kara Thy elkdva ris émmato'ans Spyidos al fwricyy Tia 
Sivapuy emeloys trois Urodadmoudvas, This metaphor 
suits the secondary rather than the primary mean- 
ing of nn; it isnot the wind, but the divine energy 
that is reearded as vitalizing the germs which the 
Divine Word is about to call forth. This concep- 
tion of the co-operation of the Spirit and the 
Word is ‘specially characteristic of the OT’ 
(Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, p. 322; cf, Ps 33°). 
It rests on the relation of the breath to the voice, 
but its significance is not limited by that analogy. 
The Breath of God vitalizes what the Word creates. 
Moreover, its vitalizing energy is continuous; it 
conserves, renews, or withdraws life, in the cease- 
less processes of nature (Job 33%, Vs 338 104°), 
Thus the OT already justifies the epithet 1d gwo- 
roy, applied to the Divine Spirit by the Church 
in the ‘ Nicene’ Creed. 

(6) Bestowal of intellectual gifts.—‘The Lorp 
God . .. breathed into [man’s] nostrils the 
breath of life’ (a»q-n2¢3, wvony twijs), by virtue of 
which he ‘became a living soul’ (a7 vp}, Gn 27), 
This ¢xgivonos (cf. Jn 20%) represents the Breath 
of God as originating the personal life of man, 
together with the intellectual and spiritual powers 
which distinguish it from the life of the mere 
animal (apiaa ’1 Ec 37), As the sacred Books 
proceed, they reveal the same Force lying behind 
the special endowments which mark off man from 
man. The Divine Spirit is said to be ‘in’ (Gn 
413, Nu 278) or ‘upon’ (Nu 11) 247) the man 
who possesses exceptional powers of any kind; he 
is what he is, because he is filled with the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding (mveiua Oeiov codlas, 
Ex 313; wy, alcOjcews, cvvécews, Ex 288 3581, Dt 34). 

(c) Inspiration of the Prophets.—-One gift stands 
out as pre-eminently due to the presence in man of 


* ‘It is, in fact, the divine working rather than the divine 
nature that the Hebrew Scriptures regard as spiritual’ (W. R. 
Smith, Prophets af Israel, p. 61). 

t ‘The Holy Spirit’ is not an OT expression, and ‘ His’ or 
‘Thy Holy Spirit’ occurs only in Is 6310. 11, Ps 611), 


the Spirit of God. The ‘ penhet ”(w33, LX X mostly 
mpopyryns ; on the etymology of the Heb. word see 
W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel, p. 390 £.), or 
‘seer’ (ny), as he was called till after the age of 
Samuel (1S 9%), was in an especial sense the 
man of the Spirit (9:57 wx, dvOpwros 6 rrevrparodspos, 
Hos 9%), Vulg. vir spiritualis, It has been said 
that ‘the ideal of the OT is a dispensation in 
which all are prophets’ (W. R. Smith, O7JU 
p. 291, citing Nu 11”); and the title of prophet is 
given to Abraham (Gn 20‘) and Moses (Dt 18%), 
while it is withheld from Balaam, in) whom, 
though ‘the Spirit of God came upon’ hin 
(Nu 24°), the sacred writers recognize a diviner (rdv 
ndvrw, Jos 13**) rather than a true seer. ‘The true 
prophet is one who is lifted up by the Spirit of 
God into communion with Him, so that he is 
enabled to interpret the divine will, and to act 
as a medium of communication between God 
and men. ‘The prophetic gift belonged to the 
nation, as the elect people; but it was realized 
in its highest degree only by those whose charac- 
ters and lives fitted them for personal intercourse 
with God. The professional prophet seems some- 
times searcely to have risen above the level of 
pavrikh (LS 10% 192): the chanve of ‘heart’ 
promised to Saul (10°) is clearly not of a moral 
or spiritual kind. On the other hand, the prophets 
who taught Israel and Judah from the 8th cent, 
onwards have left us the clearest evidence of a 
genuine inspiration in the elevation and pene- 
tration of Hei teaching, and the revelation of 
a spiritual religion which their writings contain. 
No other national literature presents such a phe- 
nomenon. It is attributed by the prophets them- 
selves to the Spirit of God; cf. eg. 28 23° (where 
see Driver’s note), Ezk 2? 3)2)* ete., Mie 38, and 
the frequent appeals to a divine source, such as 
the repeated ma apy ad of [s, and ma737 7) in Jer. 

(d) Anointing the Messiah.—The Davidic King, 
in whom the elect nation was to find its crown 
and consummation, must, as the first Isaiuli fore- 
saw (is 11%), receive all the gifts of the Divine 
Spirit in their fulness: ‘the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding (intellectual gifts), of counsel and 

ower (practical powers), of the knowledge and 
ear of J”? (religious endowments). In thestrength 
of this abiding presence (dvamavuerat én’ alrdy mvevua 
Geot) the Saad David will show Himself to be the 
pane King. Itis remarkable that Deutero-lsaiah 
oretells a similar equipment of the ‘Servant of 
the Lorn,’ the ideal Israel. ‘Thave ws my Spirit 
upon him?’ is J’’s assurance (42'), and the Servant 
answers, ‘The LorRD God hath sent me, and his 
Spirit’ (4818, ef., however, Delitzsch, acd Jue.) ; ‘the 
Spirit of the LorD God is upon me, becuse the 
Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto 
the meck’ (6174), The ideal Prophet no less than 
the ideal Kiny needs the fulness of the Spirit, and, 
when He comes, shall receive it. If, as some 
think (Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the Prophets, p. 
400), the prophet himself and not the Servant of 
J” is the speaker in the last passage, the ultimate 
reference is still to the highest fulfilment of the 
prophetic ollice (Lk 4"). ‘The Spirit is the xplopa 
which makes the Christ (‘nk ata nye), 

(e) Moral and religious Klevation.—The ethi- 
cal side of the Spirit’s work comes into view in the 
teaching of the psalmists and prophets. In Ps 61 
the Spirit is described as WTO, LXX 76 rveiud 
gov 7d dyov, t.e. the energizing principle of the 
divine holiness (Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, p. 
322; on the idea of ‘holiness,’ see ipl gine, 
Doctrine, ete. p. 173 f.),—a title found again in 
Is 63}, In the Psalm this Divine Spirit of holi- 
ness is apparently regarded as imparting to the in- 
dividual Israelite dispositions which may bring him 
nearer to the character of God, the ‘clean heart‘ 
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and ‘ steadfast spirit’ ; in the prophetic passage it is 
represented as having dwelt in the clect nation from 
the days of the Exodus (cf. Neh 9”, Hag 25), and 
as grieved by their rebellions against its guidance. 
Nor was the moral cuidance of the Spirit limited 
to Israel, if we may adopt the common interpreta- 
tion of Gn 6°, clnieh represents the Spirit of J” as 
judging, ruling, and working in men before the 

lood ; but the sense of j\2; is uncertain (Oxf. Led. 
Lex. p. 192), and the ethical application is at 
least doubtful (Delitzsch, ad loc.). It is certain, 
however, that the prophets foresee a large exten- 
sion of the moral operations of the Divine Spirit 
in the days of the Messianic kingdom (Jer 315%, 
Ezk 36%), and the prophecy of Joel (278) speaks of 
an oulpouring of the Spirit ‘ upon all flesh,’ which, 
althouch it is conceived under the image of a 
general bestowment of the gift of prophecy, 

winted, in St. Peter’s judgement (Ac 2%), to the 
beet cnbal effusion, which brought with it the 
setting up of the kingdom of God in the hearts of 
men of all nations. 

A difficulty arises from the mention in the his- 
torical books of an ‘evil spirit sent by or pro- 
ceeding from J”? (J¢ 9%, 1S 16% [ nxs) 18, 1 K 
2226 [man ry, aay 3 tn}, 2 Ch 187"), and even 
of an ‘evil spirit of God’? (1S 19° LXX aveiua Oe0d 
movnpoyv). Schultz(O7 Theol. it. 205, 270) contends 
that the Spirit is in all cases the same, the Spirit 
of God working vood or evil according to the 
character of the man on whom it operates. But 
it is incredible that the sacred writers intend to 
identify the ‘good Spirit’ of God (Vs 143!) with 
the power which inspired Saul with jealousy and 
the prophets of Ahab with lying words. The evil 
ane is from God and is God’s, inasmuch as it is 
His ercature and under His control; but it is not 
His personal energy. As Wellhausen (on 1 § 16") 
points out, the expression m7 ‘9 is apparently 
imited to the good Spirit, which is the operative 
presence of J” iimaelt 

iii, ‘The Spirit of God’ as revealed in the OT is 
‘God exerting power’ (A. B. Davidson on Ezk 36”). 
On this account it is invested with personal quali- 
ties, and personal acts are ascribed to it. If the 
truth, merey, and light of God are partly hyposta- 
tized by the Psalinist (Ps 43° 578 ete. ; see Cheyne, 
Origin, ete. p. 322), the Spirit of God, the prin- 
ciple of life which resides in the depth of the 
Divine Nature, and represents the Divine presence 
in the world and in man, is necessarily regarded as 
quasi-personal ; it broods, rules, speaks, guides, 
quickens, because it is the living energy of a 
personal God. The Spirit of J” is personal, inas- 
much as the Spirit is God (Ps 1397, Is 63% 1), 
There is, besides, a quasi-independence ascribed to 
the Spirit, which approaches to a recognition of 
distinct personality (cf. e.g. Is 48'%), especially in 
passages where the Spirit and the Word are con- 
trasted (Schultz, it, p. 184). But the distinction 
applies only to the external activities of these two 
divine forces; the concept of a distinction of 
Persons within the Being of God belongs to a later 
revelation. 

iv. It may be asked whether a progress can be 
observed in the OT doctrine of the Spirit. On the 
one hand, certain points are clear from the first: 
the Pentateuch in its oldest parts reveals the 
Spirit of God as the source and support of the 
higher life in man, and as endowing him with 
intellectual gifts, and in particular with the gift 
of prophecy. All this belongs to the teaching of 
JE, while P adds that the Spirit at the first 
vitalized the cosmos. Even in pre-exilic times the 
Spirit is revealed as the quasi-personal energy of 
God in man and the world. The greatest prophet 
of the 8th cent. already recognizes the office of the 
Spirit as the Anointer of the Messiah (Is 112"). But 


as the revelation proceeds, the ethical character 
of the Spirit’s influence on man comes more dis- 
tinctly into view. The higher view of prophecy, 
as contrasted with mere svothsaying, appears first 
in Deuteronomy (see Driver on Dt 18*°*%); and it 
is to the period of the Exile and the days that 
followed it that we must probably attribute the 
thought of the Spirit as the regenerating and 
directing force in hnman nature, and of its opera- 
tions as about to be extended to men who lay 
beyond the circle of kings and prophets, and 
beyond the fold of Israel (for the date of Ps 51, cf. 
W.R. Smith, O7JC?, p. 440; Kirkpatrick, Psalms, 
ii. p. 284; and for the date of Joel, see Driver, 
Camb. Bible, Joel and Amos, p. 11 ff.). 

B. THE APOCRYPHA OF OT AND OTHER JEWISH 
LITERATURE.—i. In the non-eanonical literature of 
Palestine, references to the Divine Spirit are rare, 
and when they occur are little else than echoes— 
sometimes broken and imperfect echoes—of the 
canonical teaching. The religious man is filled 
with the spirit of understanding (Sir 39°; cf. 
Is 112); on the ungodly God sends the spirit of 
error (Ps-Sol 818; ef. Is 19!4), ‘he youth Daniel, 
seized by righteous indignation at the miscarriage 
of justice in the case of Susanna, is represented as 
having his holy spirit (7d mvedua 7d dycov watdaplov) 
stirred within him by the act of God, or as suddenly 
endowed with the spirit of wisdomn by the angel of 
the Lord (Sus, Theod., LAX). The son of David 
is to be mighty in the Holy Spirit (duwardv év 
mvevuare ayly, Ps-Sol 17%); but, as the Cambridge 
editors of the Psalms of Solomon point out, there 
is in this no approach to a belief in a personal 
Spirit of God, although the use of rd mveiua rd dycov 
and my. dyov (first in Ps 50 (51) 8, Is 63", LACK) is 
interesting as an anticipation of NT phraseology. 
The above list nearly exhausts the references to 
the Holy Spirit in the Palestinian books. The 
growing anrelology of the Pharisees (see Edersheim, 
Life and Times, ii. p. 748) may posibly have 
obscured the biblical conception of the Divine 
Spirit as the operative force in nature and in man: 
thus in the Book of Enoch (60!%, ed. Charles, 
p. 156) the powers of nature are represented as 
wielded by created spirits, amongst whom they 
have been distributed ; God is the fend of Spirits,’ 
but of a ruling Spirit of God no mention is made. 
To the later Jews the Holy Spirit was chiefly the 
spirit of preullery (Cheyne, Origin, p. 333); the 
recognized that David spake by the Holy Spirit (M 
125%), while they attributed the works of Christ to 
the operation of a mvetua dxddaprov (Mk 3”). Of 
the inspiration of Scripture they entertained the 
strongest belief; although the Torah possessed 
unique authority, all the ‘books of the Canon were 
sacred (al lepal Bisdor, rd lepd BiSrla, Josephus, Philo ; 
see the reff. in Ryle, Canon of the OT, p. 291); it 
was realized that the prophets were taught by a 
divine aflatus (Jos. c. Ap. i, 8, Trav rpopyrav rd uev 
dvwrara xal wadatérara Kata Thy édmlrvoay thy ard 
rod Geot padbdvrwy; cf. Ant. IV. vi. 5, VI. viii. 2). 
But when prophecy ceased, it seemed as if the 
presence of the Divine Spirit had been suspended 
or withdrawn, 

ii, At Alexandria, on the other hand, the old con- 
sciousness of the perpetual activity of the Spirit of 
God survived, associating itself with the philo- 
sophical thought of Hellenism and growing under 
its influence into new forms of belief. The 
Book of Wisdom recalls the teaching of the OT as 
to the omnipresence of the Spirit (17, rveiua Kuplov 
wem\tpwxev Tov xdcpov, 12) rd yap ApOaprév cov mveiud 
éorwy ev waowwv), its conservating and sustainin 
power in nature (17 7d guvéxov Ta wdvra), its specia 
relation to man, as the author of his spiritual 
nature (15"), and of his intellectual endowments 
and religious knowledye (77 érexadecdunv kal HrOEv 
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po. wveGua codplas, 97 Bovriy 5é cov tls Eyvw, ef wh 
od E3wxas coplay Kal Creuwas rd dyidv cov mvetpa 
ard vylicrwr;). This connexion of Wisdom with 
the Spirit appears in the canonical books, but 
in Alexandnan Jewish thought it is carried 
further. ‘The Spirit is sometimes identified with 
Wisdom (15 dycov yap wvedua madelas. . . pirdvOpwrov 
yap mvetua aopla . . . Ore mvetpa Kvuplov, where the 
linking of the clauses seems to leave no doubt as to 
the author’s meaning ; ef. 91"), sometimes regarded 
as its indwelling power (7% forty yap év abry wvedua 
voepor, dyrov, povoryevés . . . TavrTodivapov, tavremlaxo- 
wov), The Alexandrian doctrine of the Spirit finds 
its completion in Philo. The Spirit of God, he 
Bays, is 7 dxhparos codla Fs was 6 aodds elkdrws 
peréxer (tg. 5f.). Indivisible in itself, it can be 
distributed and communicated like fire from torch 
to torch. In a sense the Spirit comes to all men, 
since even the worst of men have their moments of 
inspiration, their glimpses of better and higher 
things; with oa few, the wisest and the best, the 
divine afiatus abides, and they become the ‘hiero- 
plane and instructors of their kind (Gig. 12). 
*hilo’s conception of the prophet reverts largely to 
the Platonic évOovevagpds (Lim. 71 D).. The prophet 
is simply the interpreter of the divine voice, and 
so long as he is under divine influence he cannot 
exercise his reason, for he has made over the 
citadel of his soul to the Divine Spirit, which is in 
full possession of it (De spec. leqg. 8, xa’ bv xpdbvov 
évOovoig . . . peTavicrauévou péev Tod Roytopod kal 
mapaKxexwonkdros Tiv pev WuxTs axpbwoty, émrimrepo- 
tyxbros Oé Kal- évwxnxdbros tod Oelov mvetuaros: cf. 
Quis rer. div. her. 53, and other passages quoted 
by Sanday, Jnspiration, p. 74f.). This mechanical 
inspiration was shared, according to Philo, even 
by the Alexandrian translators of the OT (Vit. 
Mos. ii. 7, xa@drep évOovoravres wmpoepjrevov). Of the 
ethical aspect of the Spirit’s work in man, Philo has 
little to say, except that its function is to promote 
clearness of mental vision and capacity for the 
intellectual knowledge of God, and that it fulfils this 
mission either by purifying and elevating, or, as in 
the case of the prophet, by superseding the natural 
faculties. Of the Spirit as restoring the moral 
nature of man we hear nothing; the writings of 
Philo contain no reference to Ps 61) or Ezk 36% 
(cf. Ryle, Philo and Holy Scripture, p. 2911%). 
The omission may be partly due to the circum. 
stance that he employs himself chiefly about the 
Pentateuch, but it is more probably to be traced 
to the predominance of the intellectual interest in 
Alexandrian thought. 

C, THE NEW TESTAMENT.—i. The NT adopts the 
phrases used in reference to the Divine Spirit by 
the Greek translators of the OT. Thus we find in 
the NT as in the OT the terms rd wveipa 7d d&ycov 
(rveiua dyov), ro wvebua rod Oeod, or wvedua Geod, av. 
Kuplov, or simply 7d mvefua, or in certain contexts 
the anarthrous wveGua. But they are used in quite 
different proportions: thus 7d mveGua rd Ayov (mv. 
dy.), found in the Greek OT only in Ps 51 and 
Is 63, occurs in the NT between Xo and 90 times, 
while 7d mvetua Tod Geot (rv. G08, Kuplov), the normal 
expression in the LXX, is comparatively rare in 
NT. Moreover, the writers of the NT emplo 
phrases which are unknown to the LXX ; the Spirit 
of God is further defined as the ‘Spirit of the 
Father’ (Mt 10”), ‘the Spirit of his Son’ (Gal 4%), 
the ‘Spirit of Jesus’ or ‘of Christ’ (Ac 16’, Ro 8°, 
Ph, 1P 1"). In a few instances the plural is 
used to denote the various gilts or nepiopol (He 2*) 
of the one Spirit ; e.g. 1 Co 14°, Rev 144° 56228, New 
attributes are assigned to the Spirit, corresponding 
to new gifts bestowed upon men ; we read not onl 
of the spirit of wisdom (Ac 6*-1°), but of the spirit 
of truth (Jn 14)7 15% 16}8), of life (Ro 8%), of grace 
(He 10”), of sonship (rfjs vlodeolas, Ro 8), Above 


all, the Spirit receives a personal name, which it 
shares with the Son of God in His historical mani- 
festation (Jn 14'8 G@d\dov wapaxdrAnroy ; 14-8 15°48 1G? 
6 mapdkAnros). These facts warn us that in passin y 
from OT to NT we may expect a fuller theology 
of the Spirit. 

ii. The new light which is thrown upon the sub. 
ject by the Christian revelation leet historical. 
(a) The gospel history opens with an outburst of 
wrophecy. As the moment of the Incarnation 
ieey near, men and women in Israel found them. 
selves lifted up by the Spirit into new regions of 
thought and endowed with new powers of expression. 
The movement began in the family of a priest. A 
child was born of whom it was foretold that he 
should ‘be filled with the Holy Spirit from his 
mother’s womb’ (Lk 128); and the inspiration 
was shared by his parents (Lk 14) 6), Others were 
touched by the same current of divine energy—- 
Simeon, to whom there came an oracular warning 
from the Holy Spirit of the presence of the infant 
Christ (Lk 225 wveiua iv dytov éx’ airiv, kal Fv aire 
Kexpnuationévoy vd rou mvevparos, x.7.A.)3 Hannah, 
the daughter of Phanuel, who was accounted a 
prophetess (rpopjris, Lk 2%), Such a revival of 
srophetic gifts had not occurred since the days of 
‘zra and Nehemiah; even the Maccabsean age 
had looked for it in vain (1 Mac 4% 14*), 

(6) The new prophecy proclaimed the advent of 
the Messiah, partly preparing His way, partly wel- 
coming and announcing Him when Ile came. But 
the chief outpouring of the Spint was on the 
Messiah Timah It falhlled itself in two’ mir. 
aculons events—the Conception and the Baptism ; 
the first introductory to the human life of the 
Cae the second to His ministry and Messianic 
work. 

(2) Two Gospels relate in independent yet not 
inconsistent narratives the miracle of the Concep- 
tion and Virgin Birth (see Gore, Dissertations, 
p. 36f.). In both it is ascribed to the Holy Spirit 
(Lik 1%, Mt 1% 2), Both contexts are conceived in 
the spirit of the OT and belong to the earliest age 
of Christianity, when the fullest teaching of the 
eoepel had not yet beenassimilated. Weshull there- 

ore probably be right in interpreting mvedua d-yvor 

here in its OT sense, as the power of God in active 
exercise, although we may believe that the Church 
has rightly identified this power with the personal 
Holy Ghost revealed by Chaise. It is not without 
significance that in both Gospels the power which 
wrought the Conception is described as rveipa dycov 
rather than as wvedua Oeod or Kuplov. The Holy 
Spirit sanctified the Flesh which it united with the 
Word (Lk 1° 61d xal rd yevviduevor Aytov kr\nPhoerat). 
Not only was ‘the new departure in human life,’ 
which began with the birth of the Second Adam 
(Gore, Diss. p. 65), fitly preceded by a directly 
creative act, but the new humanity was conse- 
crated at the moment of its conception by the 
overshadowing of the Divine Spirit. The Concep- 
tion was therefore truly ‘immaculate’; that which 
was conceived, although true flesh, was free from 
the taint of human corruption. It is worth while 
to notice, in passing, that the Gospels do not hint 
at an immaculate conception of the mother of the 
Lord ; the special illapse of the Spirit is limited, 
so fur as we can learn, to the conception of her 
Son. (On the miraculous conception as an article 
of the Christian faith the reader may consult 
Pearson, On the Creed, art. iii., and, on the early 
history of the doctrine, the present writer’s Apostles’ 
Creed, iv.). 

(8) The Hol 


Spirit did not leave the sacred 
humanity whic 


it had sanctified in the moment 


of conception ; the childhood of Jesus was filled 
with a strength and wisdom which were the marks 
of a special grace (Lk 2 7d 3¢ waidlov . . éxparasobro 
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wAnpobuevoy codla, Kal ydpis Oeod tw éw’ até; cf. v.5). 
But in or about His thirtieth year (}» . . weet 
érQy tmdxovta) a stage was reached when a new 
illapse of the Spirit on the Second Adam becaine 
necessary. ‘The first had sanctified His humanity, 
the second was to consecrate His official life. Tt 
came in connexion with the baptisin. of John. 
With the majority of the religions Israclites of His 
generation, Jesus went to be baptized. As He 
rose from the Jordan, the sign was given by which 
the Baptist knew Him to be the Messiah (Jn 1%) ; 
John saw the Spirit descend in the form of a dove 
and rest upon Him, Mr. I. C. Conybeare (Zapositor, 
IV. ix. p. 455) cites Philo to show that the dove 
was the accepted symbol in Alexandrian thought 
of the divine reason or wisdom, and coneludes 
that the evaneelists have converted a metaphor 
into a fact. Int the evangelists—the Synoptists 
in any case—were strangers to Alexandrian sym- 
botisin, and they limit themselves to what Ae 
believed to be matters of fact. In this case the 
fact depends on the eye-witness of the Baptist, 
attested by his disciple, St. Jolin. The evangelists, 
however, guard against the impression that the 
bee assumed a material form (Mt doet reporepdy, 
Mk, Tk, Jn ds 7.); even St. Luke’s cwuaricge Se 
does not involye this inference. The appearance, 
whether real or subjective, was doubtless symboli- 
eal, but the svmbol rests on the OT. It carries our 
thoughts back to the birdike motion attributed 
to the Spirit in Gn 14.) At the baptism of Jesus 
the Spirit of God brooded a second time over the 
waters, to vivify a new creation by resting on the 
new Head of inankind. If the symbolisin of the 
dove is to be pressed, it may be taken to indicate 
the character of the Lord’s ministry and of the 
kingdom of heaven (Mt 10"), 

The illapse at the baptisin was regarded by the 
first veneration as the anointing of the Christ (Ac 
10" Expicey atrdv 6 Oeds mvetpare ayly kal duvduec). In 
the historicul books of the O'T mera, LAX 6 ypiords, 
is the title of the priest (Liv 4% 5 19 6), and the king 
(1S 12° ete.), who were admitted to their respective 
othees by the ceremony of unction. In the Dentiis 
and Prophets the title is specially given to the 
Davidie ae (Ps 271754 198 ete.), or toa king raised 
up by God for a certain work (Js 45) rg xpore 
ov Kkitpw), or to Isracl regarded as the servant of 
the Lord, or to a prophet who speaks in Tis 
name (Is 614). But when the form of the Second 
David took shape in the inspired thought of the 
Prophet and the expectations of the Jewish people, 
it was to the future king of Israel that the naine 
was usually applied. The Psalms of Solomon 
aheady speak of ‘the Lord Christ’ (178% 18t!, see 
Kiyle and James, note on 17%), and the Gospels 
show that at the time of the advent the Christ 
Was expected both by Jews (eg. Jn 1°) and 
Snmaritans (Jn 4%). he Jewish Messiah, how- 
ever, was chiefly the anointed king ; the conception 
of Messiuh as the Prophet was less distinet, and that 
of a Christ-Priest (lepeds 6 xpiorés, Ly 45 20 6) 
entirely wanting, until it presented itself to the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews (Stanton, 
Jewish and Christian Messiah, p. 293 4f.). Yet the 
Church has rightly seen that the work to which the 
Messiah was anointed was sacerdotal and prophetic 
as well as regal, The baptism, with the descent 
of the Spirit, was the consecration of Jesus to the 
Messianic oflice in all the fulness of its functions 
and powers. Some of the Fathers find the moment 
of the Messianic unction in the miraculous Concep- 
tion (so Gregory of Nazianzus expounds Ps 45’, and 
see Aug. De Trin. xv. 46, cited by Mason, Baptisin 
and Confirmation, ». 94), but the earlier inter- 
pretation fixes upon the Baptism: see Iren. 11. 
ix. 3, ‘Verbum Dei. . qui est Jesus . . qui et 
assumpsit carnem et unctus est a Patre Spiritu, 
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Jesus Christus factus est’; cf. Jerome on Is 61.* 
The Gnostic schools exaggerated the importance 
of the Baptism, confusing the descending Spirit 
with the pre-existent Christ and ignoring the mir- 
aculous Conception. But if the Incarnate life 
began with the overshadowing of Mary, the official 
Messianic life dates from the Baptisin (ef. Pearson, 
art. ii). (y) From that moment Jesus began His 
Christ-work (Lk 37 jw 7I. dpxéuevos), and in the oldest 
record of the ministry it is regarded as the apy} 
evayyedlouv (Mik 1} 9), +f enceforth His life is full of 
the manifested workings of the Spirit, in whose 
energy the evangelists find the source of the 
teachiug, miracles, and entire ministry of the 
Christ (Mk 14, Lk 416) Mt 12", Ac 14). Some of 
these revealed relations between the Holy Spirit 
and the ministry of Christ are of special interest. 
Immediately after the baptism the pps impelled 
Him to meetthe Tempter in the wilderness (Mt, 
avixyOn vrd rod mvetiparos; Mk, 7d mvetua avrdvy 
éxBddAcc), The conquest of evil being at once the 
first: responsibility of the Second Adam, and the 
first step in the redemption of the race, it was 
the first work of the Spirit in the Christ. The 
Spirit of God in man was shown to he the power by 
Which the spirit of evil is to be overcome: ‘every 
victory won’ is ‘His alone.’ ‘lo the Holy Spirit 
also our Lord attributes His power to cast out 
unclean spirits from the possessed (Mt 12%). We 
may extend the saying to His other miracles (cf. 
Jn 14 6 &2 warhp cv duol udvw [i.e. by the Spirit] 
moe Ta tpya atros). When in the 5th cent. 
Nestorius unduly pressed this point, Cyril of Alex- 
andrin guarded the doctrine af the Incarnation by 
insisting that the Spirit by which Christ wrought 
was His own, and not an imparted power, foreign 
to His personal life (Anath. 9). Nevertheless, the 
truth remains that the Spirit, who is one with the 
Son in the Divine Unity, was imparted to His 
humanity, and strengthened it) with supernatural 
The saine is true of Christ's teaching ; the 


power, 
ier Ilimself ascribes it to the anoituting Spirit 
(Lk 4"86), As the supzeme prophet Ife spoke in 


the power of the Spirit, not at intervals as other 
arene but whenever He opened His lips to 
teach. Yet behind the human faculties which 
were vuided by the Spirit, was the eternal Word in 
personal fellowship with the Father; His formula 
is not that of the old prophets, ‘Thus saith the 
Lord,’ but. one which expressed personal authority, 
‘Verily I say unto you.’ 

(c) The Spirit descended on the Second Adam to 
abide (Jn 1®* 8; contrast Gn 6% LAX). The illapse 
was not a momentary act, but a new departure in 
human life, the beginning of a permanent in- 
dwelling of the Spirit in man. The ‘Gospel of 
the Hebrews’ has rightly seized upon this point ; 
‘descendit fons omnis spiritus sancti el requievit 
super eum et dixit ili: ili mi, in omnibus 
prophetis expectabam te ut venires et requics- 
cerem in te; tu es enim requies nea.’ But the 
Baptist’s testimony reaches further. The Spirit 
became immanent in the Sacred Humanity, that it 
might) be communicated through the Christ to 
mankind. Jesus was baptized with the ate that 
He might baptize the world therewith (Jn 1%; cf. 
Mt 3", Mk 18, Lk 3'5),) The experience of the first 
gencration of believers showed that this hope 
was realized ; Christians shared Christ’s unction 
(LJn 2%), and the unction abode in them, as it 
abode in Christ (v.77). This conviction was ex pressed 
in the early use of unction in connexion with 
Christian baptisin (Tert. De bapt. 7; Cypr. dtp. 
70; Cyr. Hier. Cut. myst. il). 

Two historical events mark the extension 

* Pearson points out that the two views are not necessarily 


inconsistent, referring to the double unction received by David 
(1 8 1618, 28 24, 43), 
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of the Messianic unction to the Church. (a) On 
the night that followed the Resurrection Christ 
communicated the Spirit to the apostles (Jn 20” 
évepionoey Kal déyee atvrots AdBere mvedua Aycov). 
The act which accompanied the gift clearly looks 
back to Gn 27; a new spirit was breathed into 
humanity by the risen Lord. Ue began with 
the apostles, quickening them by communicating 
His own Spirit, that they might be prepared to carry 
on His work (xadws dméoradkéy pe 6 warhp, kdyw 
wéurw vuds). ‘Lhe au ‘answers to the power of 
the Resurrection’ (Westcott, citing Godet): it is 
primarily the quickening of the spiritual life of 
the apostles, but it is conferred with special refer- 
ence to the work which lies before them. There is 
therefore no necessity tointerpret Adfere asif it were 
Anuweode (Theodore of Mopsuestia), and to refer it 
to the Ventecostal effusion. The apostles received 
on Easter night the first-fruits of the new life of 
the Spirit secured to the Church by the Lord’s 
Resurrection, and were thus consecrated and en- 
dowed for their great ministry. ‘Their successors 
were, potentially at least, included in the gift, and 
the Western Church of the Middle Ages rightly saw 
in the words Acecipite Spiritum sanctum the promise 
of all ministerial power (Hooker, Eccles. Pol. v. 
Ixxvii. 5). 

(8) If the Resurrection brought the quickening 
power of the Spirit to the Eleven and to those who 
should nqeeeell them in the ministry of the word, 
the Ascension was followed by the ontpouring of 
the fulness of the Spirit on the Church (Ac 158 
27), As at the baptism of the Christ and the con- 
secration of the apostles, the descent of the Spirit 
was accompinied by external signs. The dove did 
not reappear, nor was the breath of Christ felt, 
but the sound of a great gale (jyos domep pepoudrns 
mvons Pralas) fell upon the ear, and tongues of flame, 
darting hither and thither and finally resting on 
the heads of all, appealed to the eye. The sym. 
bolism of the wind had been explained by our Lord 
(Jn 37-8); the fire would eae the apostles of the 
tremeen of the Baptist (Mt 3" ete.) Every 
detail had its significance. The sound of the 
rushing wind seemed to fill the house, for the new 
life was to permeate the whole world, The tongues 
of firs were sclf-distributing, and none was left 
without his portion, for the Spirit divideth to every 
man as Ife wills (1 Co 12!'), and all believers are 
made to drink of the same Fountain (7d. ). The 
gift was at once collective and individual; it was 
for the whole body, and for each member. 

Both from the promise of Christ and from the 
event, it is clear fia the Pentecostal gift marked 
the beginning of a new era in the history of the 
Spirit’s relations to mankind. The ‘ dispensation 
of the Spirit,’ which began at the Pentecost after 
the Crucifixion, was so great an advance on all 
earlicr manifesfations that St. Jolin does not 
fiesitate to deny that there had_been any gift of 
the Spirit before it (Jn 7 ofrw yap Fv wvetpa : 
see Westcott ad loc., and cf. Ac 197). The new 
manifestation differed from the old, not in degree 
only, but in kind; before the Incarnation the 
Spirit had no abiding place n-man-+-since-Pentv- 
cost tlie presciice of the Spirit is tihimanent in the 

sratrea 140; cf. Cyril. Alex. on Jn J shy 
drdoaxep7 Kal ddOxAnpOY KaTolxnow ev dvOpwHras Tod 
dylou mvevparos cnuaivery avTov Yrororjowpev), The 
coming of the Spirit corresponds to the coming of 
the Son, mutatis mutandis. The Son came to 
unite Himself to human nature, the Spirit came to 
inhabit it. The Son came to tabernacle amongst 
men, the Spirit todwellin them. But with each 
coming a divine mission began which marks a new 
departure in God’s dealings with mankind. 

(y) The coming of the Spirit, like the coming of 
the Son, manifested itself at first by supernatural 


signs. Q regard the gifts of tongues as unhis- 
torical (relics Wadasiclcen), is pacts only to 
those who deny the ‘possibility of the miraculous, 
That the fact 1s recorded by so careful a historian 
as Luke, writing within nalf a century of the event, 
and with YUU Aas of investigating the truth of 
the story which reached back at least twenty years 
further, may lead us to hesitate before we assent 
to these views. ‘he yAwooodaAla of Ac 2 may have 
been, like the wind and the fire, rather a sign of 
the Spirit’s coming and a symbol of His work, than 
a gift intended to supersede the acquirement of 
foreign tongues, or even an actual assistance to the 
apostles in their subsequent preaching. But if we 
may trust the primitive fragment appended to St. 
Mark’s Gospel, the Lord Himself fall promised 
His disciples some manifestation of this kind (‘Mk’ 
16!7); and one of St. Paul’s undoubted Epistles 
leaves no doubt that some form of the manifestation 
existed in the Church of Corinth (1 Co 1213): 3 142"), 
Further, we have the witness of Trenzus (ap. Eus, 
HE vy. 7) that he had himself heard ie gift 
exercised in its Pentecostal form (aoA\\Gy dxovopev 
ddeX@oy . . wavrodarais Aahovyrwy Sid Tod mveduaTos 
y\dooaus). The gift was, however, singularly open 


to abuse, and St: Paul stems to have felé rae ib 


ress ons Ae as eee eee ee 


had nearly falfilled its ny jose, and_might soon 
disappear (I Co 13%), Yrophecy, another Pente- 
costal gift, if less novel and impressive, fills a 
larger place in the early history of the Church. 
On the day of Pentecost, St. Peter claimed that the 
words in which Joel foretold a great revival and 
extension of prophecy in the latter days had been 
fullfilled by the coming of the Spirit (Ac 236), 
Prophets accordingly arose in the Apostolic Church 
(Ac 1177 13) 15°? 198 21%), and took rank next after 
apostles (1 Co 12°8, ph 2° 35 41), in some localities 
surviving as an order into the second or third genera- 
tion (Didache, 10-13). ‘The new prophecy surpassed 
in St. Panl’s esteem all other spiritual gilts, because 
of its ethical value (1 Co 14) ® 4), ‘The NT prophet 
was the inspired teacher of the first age: if he left 
no literary remains which can be compared with 
the writings of the Hebrew prophets, it is difficnlt 
to exaggerate his importance in the infancy of the 
Church, when the local bishops or presbyters were 
as yet but little qualified to instruct their congre- 
gations in the mystery of the gospel, and the 
apostles’ writings were as yet incomplete or im- 
porecuy circulated. Dut the institution, as St. 

wul saw (1 Co 13°), lacked permanence, und it was 
gradually superseded, notwithstanding the Mon- 
tanist reaction, by the local ministry, stronythened 
by the growth of the Episcopate. 

One invaluable monument of the spiritual cifts 
of the first generation has survived to our own 
time. It was promised that the Holy Spirit should 
bring to the remembrance of the apostles the 
words and acts of Christ, and that He should lead 
them into the whole cycle of Christian truth. 
The Gospels witness to the fulfilment of the first 
of these promises; the Acts, Epistles, and Apoc- 
alypse correspond to the second. ‘The literature of 
the first gencration, preserved in the Canon of the 
NT, bears the impress of an inspiration which we 
miss when we pass to the Epistles of Clement and 
‘Barnabas.’ It is a standing proof of the reality of 
the miracle of Pentecost that the first age of the 
Church should have produced a series of writings 
which, in the elevation of their spiritual tone and 
the fruitfulness of their teaching, remain absolutely 
alone. Side by side with this monument of the 
Spirit’s work must be placed another—the Christian 
Society, or Catholic Church. As the idea of the 
Church rose before the mind of St. Paul, he saw 
in its external form a body which the Spirit of 
God animated and made one (1 Co 12%, ph 4‘), 


The vitality 


History has proved his words true. 
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of the greatest and oldest community in the world 
witnesses to the divine power which brought it 
into being. The Church on her part has marked her 
sense of her dependence on the Spirit by the order 
of her creed: she believes in her own permanence 
and life, because she believes in the [oly Ghost. 
Credo . . in Spiritum sanctum, sanctam Ecclesiam. 

iii, We turn now from the historical facts 
connected with the coming of the Spirit to the 
teaching of Christ and the apostles in reference to 
the nature and work of the Holy Spirit. 

(a) (a) With one conspicuous exception, here- 
after to be stated, the teaching of Christ upon this 
subject, so far as it is reported by the Synoptists, 
goes but a little way beyond that of the OT. He 
recognizes the inspiration of the OT Scriptures 
(Mt 228% Mk 12%, Lk 24%) and His own 
Messianic unction (Lk 48, Mt 12%); to ascribe His 
works to Beelzebul is to blaspheme the Spirit, and 
therefore to commit an ‘eternal sin’ (Mk 3%). 
This saying, viewed in the light of its context 
(Mt 12%), attributes Deity to the Hol Spirit, but 
does not on that account exceed the linnts of the 
OT revelation (see above, p. 404). Occasionally, 
the Synoptic Gospels represent our Lord as look- 
ing forward to a fuller coming of the Spirit. 
The apostles will be inspired to defend themselves 
before the world (Mt 10%); nay, the Holy Spirit 
will be given by the Father in heaven to all who 
ask Him for the gift (Lk 11%). A remarkable 
reading in St. Luke’s recension of the Lord’s Prayer 
gives the petition, é\0érw rd Ayo rvedud cou ed’ quads 
kal kadapiodrw juds (Chase, Zhe Lord’s Prayer, ete., 
24f.; Resch, Agrapha, p. 398); but it is valuable 
only as showing the interpretation which the 
Church put upon the opening clauses of the Prayer. 

(8) The Fourth Gospel, however, relates a series 
of conversations running through the course of our 
Lord’s ministry, which reveal entirely new views 
of the Spirit’s relation to the individual life, to the 
Church, and to God. ‘The conversation with 
Nicodeinus (Jn 38) asserts the principle of the 
new birth, tracing the beginnings of the spiritual 
life in men to the Spirit of God, and apparently 
connecting the birth of the Spirit with the future 
sacrament of Christian baptism. Similarly, the 
discourse of Jn 6 speaks of the spiritual food of 
the new life, inch was to be imparted in the 
mystery of Christ’s body and blood. In the con- 
versation with the woman of Samaria (Jn 4), 
and the proclamation at the Ivast of Tabernacles 
(Jn 7), the Lord directs attention to Himself 
as the lountain of the Spirit, from which believers 
should continually receive, and in turn communi- 
cate, fresh supphes of the water of life. The 
language is mystical, but the evangelist was able 
after the event to find its fulfilment in the dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit (Jn 7%, Rev 22!7), But the fullest 
and clearest revelation was reserved for the last 
discourse on the night before the Passion (Jn 
1416. 17.26 156 167-15), It opens with the promise, 
‘Iwill pray the Father, and He shall give you 
another Paraclete, to be with you for ever, the 
Spirit of truth’ (cf. v.°% 6 8& wapdkAnros, 7d mvedua 
76 dyov, where the identification is complete). The 
Holy Spirit, then, was to be Christ’s substitute and 
representative on earth, a vicaria vis (Tertullian, 
Prescr. 13); and the work assigned to Lim is that 
of an advocate (on apdxAnros see Westcott’s 
detached note, and Lightfoot’s early work, On a 
Fresh Ievision of the NI, p. 50f.). No function 
more characteristic of personal life could have been 
attributed, and Christ speaks accordingly of the 
op as 6 rapdkAnrTos, not as Td wapd«Anrov,—a choice 
of gender which is emphasized by the repeated use 
of the masculine pronoun (éxetvos uaprupjoe . . éxeivos 
Areytes .. . éxeivos due dotdoe.) But the personality 
of the Deputy is in fact essential to the Lord’s 


reasoning ; no impersonal influence could su pl 
the lack of personal guidance and probation w Nah 
the apostles would feel when the eal wastaken from 
them.* It is therefore futile to compare His mode 
of speaking in this passage with the prosopopoia 
by which in the OT and Apocrypha the wisdom 
of God is described as a persona (female) agent. 
Further, it cannot be maintained that Christ is 
speaking in Jn 14-16 merely of a new operation of 
divine power in man (cf. Ps 139"), or of His own 
Spirit as perpetuating itself in the lives of His 
disciples. For He proceeds to distinguish the 
coming Paraclete both from the Father and from 
Himself: ‘the Father will give you another Para- 
clete... the Father will send {him]in ny name... 
I will send him from the Father... the Spirit 
of truth which proceedeth from the Father.’ The 
differentiation 1s perfect; the Spirit is not the 
Father, nor is He the Sun; as a Person, He is dis- 
tinct from both. Again, we are permitted to learn 
something as to His relation to both. He is sent 
by both, but He is sent by the Son from the 
Father; He proceeds from the Father (rapa rod 
marpos). Although this is scarcely equivalent to 
the ecclesiastical phrase éx rod marpés (see Westcott, 
ad loc., and on the origin of the later phrase, cf. 
Hort, Zwo Dissertations, p. 86f.), the words used 
by Christ teach implicitly that the Spirit possesses 
an eternal relation with the Father upon which 
His temporal mission rests (cf. Jn 167-4 with 1", 
and Westcott’s notes). 
The Lord proceeds in the same great discourse 
to shadow forth the work to which the new 
Paraclete was about to be sent. His mission 
would be primaril y to the disciples and the Church 
(Jn 146 1%), in the way of flowslin (ued? vudr), 
presence (rap vuiv), and indwelling (év vuiv); and 
this threefold relation was to be permanent (cls ror 
al@va), not, as Chirist’s historical manifestation, 
transient (Westcott). His functions would be 
(1) to carry on the teaching work of Christ, partly 
by quickening the memories of Christ’s immediate 
followers (Jn 14°), partly by guiding them into 
new truth, till all had been learnt (Jn 1476 16!), and 
revealing the new order (Jn 16% 7d éepydueva dvay- 
yeret duiv); (2) to glorify the Son, as the Son 
rlorifies the Father, by revealing the Son to the 
shurch in the fulness of the divine life (Jn 16! ?°), 
But the Spirit would also have a mission to the 
world, although it could not discern or recopnize 
Ilim (14!" ob Oewpet adrd otdé yirwoxe), He would 
co-operate with the Church in bearing witness 
to Christ (Jn 15°), and IJlis witness would 
carry the force of an irresistible conviction (Jn 168 
édéyéee tov xdcuov) concerning the great facts of 
human sin, divine righteousness, and the process 
of judgment by which, from the Advent onwards, 
the victory of righteousness is being determined. 
(vy) The crowning revelation followed the Resur- 
rection, and is recorded by St. Matthew alone (28"). 
The disciples had been taught that the Divine 
Spirit is a living Person, and that He is not to 
be identified with either the Father or the Son. 
From the formula of baptism they now learnt that 
the three Persons are comprehended under One 
Name; the Spirit is one with the Father and the 
Son in the ality of the Divine Life. The words 
juny the place which has been assigned to the 
oly Ghost in the creeds and the worship of the 
universal Church (Basil, Hp. ii. 125, de? yap quads 
* When Beyschlag (N7' Theology, Eng. tr. fl. P 279) writes, 
‘The notion of the Holy Spirit as a third Divine person- 
ality . . . is one of the most disastrous importations into 
the Holy Scriptures,’ he assumes that this idea has been 
imported, and that his own construction of the Lord's words 
(‘just a pictorial personification’) iy convincing and even 
necessary. Against these assumptions must be set (1) the 
fads and natural interpretation of Christ’s words, and (2) the 


udgment of the Christian Society, in which, acco g to 
hrist’s promise, the Spirit dwells. 
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BawrifecOat uev ws maperdfopev, micrevev 5é ws Barrits- 
peda, Sotdfev ¢ ws wemlorevxauer), But they also 
foretell the new relation which under the gospel 
was to subsist between the human spirit and the 
Spirit of God. To be baptized ‘into the Name... 
a the Holy Ghost’ is to be ee in @ position of 
lifelong dependence upon the Divine Spirit, and 
consecration to the service which He inspires. 

(6) From the moment of the Pentecostal descent 
the presence of the Paraclete entered as a fact into 
the daily life of the Christian society. (a) The 
apostles realized at once that the promise of Christ 
had been fulfilled, and that a new dispensation had 
begun (Ac 2%: 54), As the years went on, they 
were able to interpret from their own experience 
the details of Christ’s teaching (cf. Ac 5%, 1 Jn 58 
with Jn 15%; Ac 9% with Jn 147: 1 P 44 Ja 45 
with Jn 1417), They realized that as apostles 
they were specially endowed with the Spirit of 
God ; to practise a deception upon them in their 
apostolic character was to attempt to deceive the 
Holy Spirit, and therefore to lie to God (Ac 5* « 9); 
when hee and other oflicers of the Church took 
counsel on matters of discipline, the Holy Spirit 
shared their deliberations and their judgment 
(Ac 15%); to them, as apostles, belonged the 
poet of inparting the Holy Spirit to the baptized 

y the laying on of their hands (Ac 8'- 198, cf, He 
6"); individually, they were conscious of receiving 
direct communications from the Holy Spirit (Ac 
11)? 13? 1687). But they recognized also that the 
gift belonged to the whole Church and to every 
member of it (Ac 278 1044-47 1115-16 1352 158-9) This 
fact was evidenced, not merely by miraculous 
manifestations (Ac 10 19%), but by the new life 
of the Christian brotherhood. Miracles might 
have chiefly attracted attention in the first days, 
but even then the practical wisdom and joyful 
spirit of the common Christian life were seen to be 
fruits of the Spirit of Christ (Ac 6° 13°); and the 
maturer experience of the Apostolic Church realized 
that the Holy Spirit is the source of Christian 
holiness (1 P 1°), the inspirer of prayer (Jude *), 
the means of an abiding union between Christ and 
Christians (1 Jn 3° 4"), the pledge of future glory 
in Pane tS: of God (1 P 444). 

(8) It is, however, to the Epistles of St. Paul 
that we must turn for the fullest treatment which 
the doctrine of the Spirit receives within the limits 
of the NT, Not that St. Paul sets himself to con- 
struct a philosophy of religion in which the relation 
of the Holy Spirit to God, to the Church, and to 
the human soul receives scientific treatment. He 
treats the whole subject incidentally and in con- 
nexion with his argument, or with the practical 
interests of the communities he is addressing. 
But he treats it with an insight, a freshness, and 
a precision due partly to his unique experience, 
partly to the intensity of his interest in the gospel 
and its workings upon human nature. There is a 
manifest progress in the apostle’s handling of this 
subject which corresponds to the progress in his own 
life and work. In the earliest group of Epistles 
(1 and 2 Th) he scarcely exceeds the usual teaching 
of the first generation. He connects the gift of 
the Holy Spirit with spiritual ewes (1 Th 15) and 
joy (v.°), with moral purity (1 Th 48) and religious 
consecration (2 Th 2"); he offers practical guidance 
in reference to the miraculous yaplouara, warning 
believers against indiscriminately accepting a 

rophetic utterances on the one hand, and despis- 
ing them all upon the other, and thus quenching 
the heavenly fire (1 Th 5%, cf. 2 Th 2%). One 
interesting verse shows that he recognized in 
human nature an element corresponding to the 
Divine Spirit, and fitted to be the sphere of His 
operations (1 Th 5% tudv 7rd wvevua). The next 
group of letters (Ro, 1, 2 Co, Gal) carries us into 


the heart of his teaching on this subject, and we 
find ourselves in the midst of what is largely a new 
revelation. In these Epistles, St. Paul, starting 
with his conception of the human spirit (Ro 1°, 
1 Co 2", Gal 618), sometimes places the Spirit of 
God in sharp contrast with the spirit of man, 
whilst in other places he exhibits the two in close 
correspondence and co-operation. Instances of the 
former point of view will be found in Ro g'6- 26 
1 Co Z.c., Gal 48 In such passages the distinct 
personality of the Divine ate comes strong] 

into view ; the Spirit of God bears witness id 
the spirits of men (Ro 8%), helps our infirmity, 
and makes entreaty for us with sighs too deep for 
words (imepevrvyxdves orevaypois ddadfjras, Ro 8%), 
calling from the depth ak our hearts upon the 
Father (Gal 48, cf. Ro 8'5); while at the same time 
He abides within the life of God, searching the 
depths of the Divine Nature and counsels, even as 
the human spirit is privy to the inmost thoughts 
of man (1 Co 2"), 16 Spirit of God is, from St. 
Paul’s point of view, uncreated and divine, for it 
is internal to the Essence of God. Where the 
Spirit dwells and works, God dwells and works 
(1 Co 3'8 6%, 2 Co 38) ; it is by the Spirit that God 
is immanent in men. Yet the identification is 
not so complete as to exclude a true distinction 
between the Spirit and other Persons in God. The 
Holy Ghost is the Spirit of Him that raised up 
Christ from the dead (Ro 8"), te. the Lather; 
Ile is also the Spirit of Christ (Ro 87), not merely 
because Ie anointed the Messiah, but on account of 
His personal relation to the Son of God (Gal 4°); He 
is the Spirit of the Son. Lastly, the three Persons 
are named in the same sentence as distinct hypo- 
stases (2 Co 134), In a few passages the Spirit of 
Christ in St. Paul appears to mean either our 
Lord’s human spirit (ko 14 card wvedua aywwodvas: 
sce Sanday-Headlam, ad loc., and Westcott on He 
94), or His pre-existent nature (2 Co 3!" 6 &é xtpuos 
7O wvedud éorw), or Tlis risen life (1 Co 15 6 fcxaros 
"Adap [éydvero] els wrvetua (woroody); in other con- 
texts the Holy Spirit is identified with Christ, 
because it is through the Spirit that the ascended 
Lord dwells in the Church and operates in believers 
(Ro 83), But the ambiguity rarely occurs; in 
the great Pacey of cases the distinctness of the 
Persons is clearly seen, and the reader can dis- 
criminate between the spiritual nature of Christ, 
and the Spirit who anointed Him and is one with 
Him in the unity of God. 

But by far the larger number of St. Paul’s 
references to the Spirit in these Epistles are con- 
cerned with His operations on the spirit of man. 
Living in an age of physical manifestations, the 
apostle does not ignore the miraculous gifts (Ro 
128 151818 1 Co 12. 14, Gal 35), and in one place 
(1 Co Zc.) he treats of these at length; they, too, 
are yaployara (Ro 1" 12%, 1 Co 1, ef. Lightfoot 
Notes, ete. p. 148 f.), but not the chiefest or best 
(1 Co 12%) 13'), or the most abiding. The per- 
manent results of the Spirit’s coming are faith, 
hope, and love (1 Co 13%); its normal fruits are 
the virtues which make up the fulness of the 
Christian life (Gal 5*: 3), he Holy Spirit con- 
secrates even the human body which has received 
the sacramental pledves of His presence, and has 
thus become the temple of God (1 Co 3'* 6); and 
He will hereafter raise it up in the likeness of 
Christ’s resurrection (Ro 8"), a spiritual body (1 Co 
15*?-), not liable to corruption or death. But His 
special sphere is the human spirit. Here His in- 
dwelling already works a new life, answering to 
the life of the Risen Christ (Ro 8? 10%). This life 
of the Spirit in man is pre-eminently a life of son- 
ship towards God; those who follow it possess 
the privileges of sons in the divine faniity (Ro 
8'4); they are joint heirs of the Heir of all things 
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(Ro 8!", cf. Mt 21°8, He 1°), brethren of the First- 
born of God (Ro 8”). If the sonship is secured b 
the Incarnation and the Resurrection, it is mani- 
fested and sealed by the gift of the Spirit, who is 
the wrvetua vlodeclas (Io 814, Gal 4*6), Hecreates 
in the adopted sons a character corresponding to 
their new relation to God and to Christ (Ro 8™*), 
by a renewal of the mind which works a trans- 
formation in their lives (Ro 123 perapoppoiste r7 
dvakawvwoet Tov vods), und has the effect of engvrav- 
ine the divine will, once written on tables of 
stone, upon hearts of flesh which will retain the 
impression and translate it into human life (2 Co 
3"). Yet all these operations of the Spirit are but 
the foretaste of greater things to come. ‘The gift 
of the Spirit already received by the Church 1s 
the amapy7 (to 8*')—the first-fruils of the harvest 
yet to be reaped; the present indwelling of the 
Spirit in the heart is the dppaSdy (2 Co 1% 5°)—the 
first instalinent of the fuller life, and the earnest 
that it is to follow (on the word dpp. see Lichtfoot, 
Notes, p. 323) Of the Spirit’s future work the 
resurrection of the body will form a true purt, for 
the reanimation of man’s physical nature is at once 
a proper funetion of the ‘Giver of life’ (Ro 8), 
and the manifestation of our adoption inte the 
divine frinily (lo 8°) But the resurrection itself 
is but w fresh departure in the history of the race ; 
beyond it there hes an imincasurable life of progress 
unfettered by sin and death, ‘the ltberty of the glory 
of the sons of God’ (Ro 8*!); and of this also St. 
Paul regards the Holy Spirit as the motive power. 
In some of these contexts it is not easy to deter- 
mine whether by mvetua the apostle means the 
Spirit of God in man, or the spirit of man nnder 
the influence of the Spirit of God. The qnestion 
fuises especially in passazes which contrast the 
Spirit with the flesh (Ro $4, Gal 5). The odpé is 
human nature on its weak and inortal side; is then 
the mvetua, which is opposed to it, the same nature 
in its victory over death and sin? Lightfoot (on 
Gal 5!) is disposed to reject this view : ‘Through- 
ont this passayve,’ he writes, ‘the mvedua is evi- 
dently the Divine Spirit, for the human spirit in 
itself and unaided does not stand in direct an- 
tavonism to the flesh.’ ‘This 1s, of course, true; 
but the objection docs not apply to the inter- 
pretation which regards mveipa as the human 
spirit influenced by and so far identified with the 
Spirit of God. On the whole this interpretation 
secins preferable, although it is clear that in both 
places the apostle’s thought passes at times from 
one meaning of the word to another, refusing to be 
bound by an absolute rule (ef. Sanday-Ileadlam, 
Romans, p. 196). A somewhat similar antithesis 
of mrevparcxds and Wuxexds (1 Co 24, ef. 15") pre- 
sents the same difficulty. The yuyexds is under 
the control of the Puy}, or lower rational nature ; 
in the wveuuarcxéds the mvetua, the higher nature, 
the understanding and the will guided by the 
Spirit of God, has the ascendant. Here, again, 
we cannot exclude the thought either of the Divine 
Spirit or the spirit of the man; the two are re- 
garded as in their operation one, and the one term 
covers both, although the human spirit is in the 
foreground of the thought. Similarly, in the anti- 
thesis of wvetua and ypdupa (Ro 2” 78, 2 Co 38), the 
beart of the contrast lies in the opposition of the 
external to the spiritual; and senile mvetua points 
to the action of the personal Spirit, who 1s the 
Giver of spiritual life, its precise meaning must 
be determined by the context. In the two former 
passages the reference scems to be to the spirit of 
man under divine influence; in the latter, to the 
new life of the Spirit which characterizes the 
gospel as cour with a dispensation of external 
aw, Even the law has its spiritual element, for 
{t was written by the finger of God (Ro 7!* 6 vdéyos 


mvevparixés éortv), and its righteous judgments find 
an echo in the life of the spiritual man (Ro 84) ; 
but, considered as a mere edict, it stands in direct 
opposition to the Spirit (Gal 5'%), whose sphere 
is in the heart of the inner man; and he who 
is guided by the Spirit is emancipated from the 
external control which he no longer needs. 

When we pass from the Epistles of the third 

missionary journey to those of the Roman im- 
prisoninent and the later ‘pastoral’ Epistles, we 
find the apostle’s point of view somewhat modified. 
The intensity of his interest in the individual life 
has now been supplemented by a new interest in 
the unity and catholicity of the Church (ef. Hort, 
Jtomans and Ephesians, p. 12811; Eeclesia, p. 135 ff. ). 
He touches on the relations of the Spirit to the indi- 
vidual with a freshness of conception which shows 
that he is as keenly impressed as ever with their 
primary importance (Eph 13-4 43 61718) Ph 1, 
ol 17, 211 14); yet 1b is as the ate of the 
universal Churel that he now specially delights 
to contemplate the Holy Ghost. To some extent 
this position had been occupied in 1 Co, but there 
‘he is dealing with the Keelesia of a single city, 
.. . in the Epistle to the Lphesians he is dealing 
with the universal Ecclesia’ (Hort, p. 141). The 
Spirit is in these later Mpistles the bond of Catholic 
unity (Myh quid cet o2'. bh 2!), the source of minis- 
terial gifts (ph 47-4, 2 Ti 1&7) and sacramental 
grace (Tit 3°) Thus the teaching of the earlier 
Epistles finds its complement in that of the later, 
Where it appears that the saine divine gift which 
sanctifies and perfects the individual inember of 
Christ, is the bond of corporate unity and the 
source and support of the common life which 
animates the whole body of the Church. 

(y) One book of the NT remains. The Apoca- 
lypse returns to the standpoint of the OT when 
it represents the Holy Spirit in the light of the 
a lee of prophecy (Rev 1? 27 ete., 4? 149 191° 24), 

et incidentally it takes up St. Vaal’s later view. 
What the Spint says, le says to the Churehes 
(Rev 27-1. 17.29 31 6.15.22)" Hor each of the Churches 
Ife has a separate message (Kev 1* 3! 4° 5°); the 
sevenfold gift of God (Rev 1° 3! 45 5°) fulfils its 
work in each Christian brotherhood as in each 
Christian soul under different conditions, and with 
partial and fragmentary resulls varying accordiny 
to the measure in which it is bestowed, and the 
manner in which it is received. To the universal 
Chureh the Spirit bears another relation: He co- 
operates with it in its witness to Christ ; His voice 
is joined with that of the bride in calling for the 
bridegroom's return (Rev 22!8), Yet in this book of 
world-wide and time-long interests the need of the 
individual is not overlooked, and the last mention of 
the Spirit in the Apocalypse refers to it (Rev 22!7% 
6 diWaw épxécOw" 6 Oédwy AaBdTw dwp (wis Swpedy). 

Summary.—It may be well brietly to summarize 
the results of this examination of the teaching of 
the Old and New Testaments upon the subject of 
the Holy Spirit. 

The first chapter of Genesis represents the Divine 
Spirit as co-operating with the Divine Word in the 
ordering of the cosmos; the last chapter of the 
Apocalypse represents Him as speaking in the 
Universal Church. There are few of the inter- 
mediate books which contribute nothing to the 
doctrine of the Spirit. In every section of the 
Canon Ie fills a prominent and important place. 

If it be asked what the Bible teaches with 
regard to the essential nature of the Holy Spirit, 
the answer is on one point explicit and unanimous. 
The Holy Spirit is, in the strict sense of the word, 
divine. No biblical writer yields any support to 
the Arian conception of a created Intelligence 
above the angels but inferior to the Son, to whom 
the name ‘Spirit of God’ is improperly applied. 
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But to the further inquiry, whether this Divine 
Spirit is a person, the reply, if on the whole 
decisive, does not come with equal clearness from 
the earlier and the later books. ‘The Old Testa- 
ment attributes personality to the Spirit only in so 
far as it identifies the Spirit of Grod with God Him- 
self, present and epee in the world or in men. 
But the teaching of Christ and of the apostles, whilst 
accentuating the personal attributes of the Spirit, 
distinguishes the Spirit from the Father and the 
Son. The baptismal formula comprehends the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit in the Unity 
of the Name which consecrates and claims for 
itself the whole life of man. 

Qn the oflice and work of the Holy Spirit the 
Canon throws fuller hght, for here a more pre- 
cise knowledge is necessary to the well-being of 
the Chureh. But here again the revelation is 
progressive, corresponding in its growth to the 
growing needs of nen. ‘The Spirit appears first in 
connexion with the cosmogony of Genesis, and the 
writers of the Old Testament frequently refer to 
His work in sustaining and renewing physical Jife. 
But the Hebrew Canon attributes to fib also the 
endowment of human nature with intellectual and 
spiritual gifts, and especially regards Hiin as the 
source of the vreat gift of prophecy. It speaks of 
Him as the author of moral purity and religious 
consecration, Lastly, it foretells the coming of an 
iden] King, a perfect Servant of God, in whom the 
Spirit should rest in His fulness, and an exten- 
sion of the Spirit’s gifts in the last days to the 
whole nation and to the world. At this point the 
New Testament takes up the thread of the revela- 
tion. The Synoptic Gospels show how the ideals 
of the Old Testrunent were fulfilled in the life and 
ministry of Jesus Christ. The Fourth Gospel 
predicts the mission of the Spirit to the Church ; 
the Acts and Epistles relate the iulfilment of His 
nussion in the experience of the Apostolic Church, 
We me permitted to see how it has changed the 
whole spiritual order, raising a new Israel out 
of the old, transforming an elect nation into a 
Catholic Chureh, pouring new life into the body 
of the disciples, sanctifying individual wills, carry- 
ing conviction to the world, and guiding believers 
into the fulness of the truth. In St. Paul's 
writings the hiblical doctrine of the operations 
of the Holy Spirit reaches its completion. ‘The 
apostle sees in the Spirit of Christ the source 
of the vital unity which inspires the Chureh, the 
quickening and compacting power of the new 
creation. But he teaches with cqual clearness 
that the Spirit has cume to regenerate and restore 
the personal life of each of the baptized, dwelling 
in aie body as His temple, identifying Himself 
with the human spirit in its struggle with the 
Nesh and its striving after God, until He has 
perfected the nature which the Son of God re- 
deemed and has raised it to the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Chirist. 
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HONEST, HONESTY 
HOMAM.—See Hiemam. 


HOMER.—See WiIGHTS AND MrEASURKS, 


HOMICIDE.—See CrIMEs AND PUNISIIMENTS, 
vol. i. p. 621. 


HONEST, HONESTY.—Thicse words have rreatly 
deteriorated in the three centuries that lie he- 
tween us and the issue of AV. What they mean 
now we know ; then they meant something nearly 
approaching the meaning of the Latin words from 
which they come. /fonestus (from honvus, ‘hononr’) 
had two meanings in Latin: (1) ‘Regarded with 
honour,’ ‘honourable’; (2) ‘Bringing honour,’ 
‘becoming,’—and those are just the meanings of 
‘honest’ as it is used in AV. The word had at 
the time a special, one might almost say technical, 
meaning when used of women: it meant ‘chaste.’ 
Thus in his ee m The Profane State (v. 1. 
p. 359) on ‘The Harlot,’ T. Fuller speaks of her 
erisping and curling and the like, A then adds, 
‘] must confesse some honest women may go thus, 
but no whit the honester for going thns.’ And 
this is of course his meaning in Zhe /Toly Warre 
(ii, 46, p. 106), ‘Thus Jerusalem, after it had four- 
score and cight yeares been enjoyed by the Chris- 
tians, by Gods just judgement was taken again by 
the Turks. What clse could be expected? Sinne 
reigned in every corner; there was scarce one 
honest woman in the whole eitie of Jerusalem.’ 
And this meaning occurs once in AY, 2 Ks 16% 
‘Like as a whore envieth a right honest and 
virtuous woman,’ though the adj. so tr’ is go 
general a one as tdonens, ‘proper.’ With that 
exception ‘honest’? means either (1) honourable, 
or (2) becoming. 

Neither adj., adv., nor subst. occurs in OT, a 
fact not without significance in comparing the OT 
ethics with that of Apocr.and NT. The commonest 
word tr? “honest? is xadés, which means ‘seamly’ 
or ‘becoming,’ but with un ethical content en- 
abling it to describe such character or conduct as 
deserves respect or esteem. So 1T'o 577, Wis 4!2, 
2 Mac 6%, Lk 8, Ro 1217, 2 Co 82 137,1 P24 RV 
retains ‘honest’ in To 77, Lk $"; pives ‘lhonour- 
able’ in Wis 4%, Ro 12!7, 2 Co 8# 1373; “his excel- 
lent education’ for Shis most honest education’ in 
2 Mac 6%; and ‘seemly behaviour’ for ‘honest 
conversation’ (dvagrpop) xad}) in 1 P 2!3, In Sir 
29% the adj. etexjuwr, ‘decorous,’ is tr? Shonest’ 
(omitted in RV); and in 29" ayaéds, ‘pood’ (as 
KV); while, lastly, in Ph 4° the word is ceurds, for 
which we secareely have an equivalent adj. (RV 
‘honourable,’ KVm ‘reverend’).* 

These two meanings of ‘honest’ may be illus- 
trated thus: (1) //onvurable, Ac 174 Wye. ‘Aud 
sotheli manye of hem bilevyden, and of hethen 
wynunen honeste (some MSS ‘honest heithen 
wymmen’), and men not fewe’; Ru 1” Cov. 
«There was a kinsman also of the kynred of Eli 
Melech Naemis huszbande, whose name was Lous, 
which was an honest man’; North, Llautarch, p. 
894, ‘Now as the Rhodians were desirous to be 
ridde of this warre, and that Demetrius also was 
willing to take an honest occasion to do it, the 
Aubassadours of the Athenians came nappily te 
serve both their desires.’ T. Fuller (//oly tere. 
v. 7, p. 239) ects of ‘terms honest and honour- 
able’; and Rutherford (Letters, No. 56) says, 
‘There is no quarrel more jionest or noaceritle 


* The best rendering one Vincent (/ntern. Crit. Com.), is 
‘venerable’ (as AVm), it divested of its conventional implica- 
tion of age. And he notices that Matthew Arnold ((fod and the 
Bible, p. Be suggests ‘nobly serious,’ as opposed to xeigos, 
‘lacking intellectual seriousness,’ ’ Honest’ is Tindale’a word, 
whom all the VSS follow; Wyc. has ‘chaste,’ Ellicott chooses 
weanly. See also J. A. Clapperton in J reacher'’s Magazine, 
vill. 457. 
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than to suffer for truth.’ (2) Becoming: Tindale, 
Pent., Prologe, ‘And beholde how righteous, 
howe honest and howe due a thinge it is by nature 
that every man Jove his brother unfaynedly even 
as him selfe, for his fathers sake.’ So Is 52! Cov. 
‘Put on thine honest rayment o Terusalem, thou 
citie of the holy one’; and Golding, Calvin's Job, 
p- 671 (on 32"), «There is a certaine honest 
comelinesse to be kept.’ 

The adv. honestly is the tr® in Sir 22° of & dya0y 
(‘If children live honestly,’ év dya0y twy); in 2 Mac 
128 and He 13'8 (Amer. RV ‘honourably ’) of cards ; 
and in Ro 13%, 1 Th 4" of evdoxnudvws, ‘decorously 
(Amer. RV ‘ becomingly’). 

The subst. honesty occurs only in 1 Ti 2? ‘that 
we nay lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godh- 
ness and honesty’ (¢» rdoy edoeBela cal ceuvdrnrt, RV 
‘in all godliness and piavly ’) For the Eng. 
word cf, Juy, An A pology to W. Tindale (Arber’s 
ed. p. 19), “Tindale shulde have poe hym more 
honesty and lesse shame yf he had writen once 
lesse to the reader’; and North, Plutarch, p. 852, 
‘The great force of Demosthenes eloquence .. . 
did so inflame the Thebans courage with desire of 
honour, that it trode under their feete all maner 
of considerations, and did so ravish them with the 
love and desire of honesty, that they cast at their 
heeles all feare of danger.’ . LIASTINGS, 


HONEY.—Sce Foon, vol. ii. p. 37°. 


HOODS is AV tr in Is 3” of an article of female 
attire, designated by the Heb. term nisyy. RV 
has turbans, and there can be little doubt that 
this is the correct rendering, and that it might 
have been introduced into the text of RV in Job 
2914 and Is 623 (AV, RV ‘diadem’), as well as in 
Zee 35 (AV, RV ‘mitre’), The derivation from 
gdnaph gives the meaning of something wrapped 
round, as the similar Arab. liffeh, ‘turban-band,’ 
is taken from la/, ‘to wrap round.’ In the East 
the head-covering is usually a protection against 
heat rather than against cold. The habit of keep- 
ing the head always covered makes it sensitive 
to cold, and during a time of severe weather 
Orientals cover their heads with shawls, after the 
manner of hoods, but it is not a permanent article 
of dress. See Dress, vol. i, p. 626", 

G..M. MACKIE. 

HOOK represents various words in both Heb. and 
Arab., and sometimes the meaning is very different 
from what is usually understood hy the Eng. word 
hook, 1. he hooks (0%) used in the tabernacle 
(Ex 26° etc.) are, in the Arab. VS, tr. by a word 
(ruzaz) which means a hook or ring with a spike 
for being driven into wood. 2. In 2 K 19*8, Ig 37”, 
Job 417, Ezk 29%, the Arab. VS has ring (khazd- 
met) as tr. of no or oin. = The ring meant in 
these passages is one which is put in the nose 
of a wild animal to bring it under control. In 
Syria gipsies frequently lead bears about among 
the villages by means of ropes fastened to rings 
inserted in tho cartilage of the nose. In Ezk 
384 no is tr. in Arab. shakimat, the bit of the 
bridle of a horse. 3 In Ezk 40% o:noy (gutters ?) 
is tr. in Arab, madztd. 4 Pruning-hooks (a9, 
Arab. mandjil), Is 2' 185, Mic 43, J1 3% In Syria 

runing-hooks are somewhat like the reaping- 
100ks or sickles used in England, only very muc 
smaller. The handle is of steel, and of the same 
piece as the blade. It is hollow, and, when the 
pruning-hook is used to cut down thorns, a long 
stic) is thrust into the hollow handle. 6. Tish- 
hooks (4}x, vo Am 4?, 177 Job 41', Is 198, Hab 1"; 
dyxiorpov, Mt 1777). 6. Flesh-hooks (xd: or (aydp>] 
Ex 27°, Nu 4418 2-N. Arab, cee ae with two 
or three prongs for lifting meat out of a pot. 

W. CARSLAW. 


HOOPOE (nos dikhiphath, troy, upupa, AV 
lapwing).—This bird is mentioned only in the list 
of unclean birds (Lv 11", Dt 141%). It is generally 
admitted that the hoopoe, Upupiw epops, i. is the 
bird intended. It migrates to Egypt and the 
Sahara in the winter, but returns to Pal. and Syria 
at the beginning of March, and spreads suddenly 
over the whole country. The Arabs call it Audhud 
from its cry. Its Gr. and Lat. names are derived 
from its habit of inspecting the ground. The head 
of the hoopoe is depicted on the Egyptian monu- 
ments. It was supposed by the ancients, as also 
the modern Arabs, to search the ground for hidden 
wells and springs. This opinion is based on its 
habit of bending its head downwards, and alternately 
erecting and depressing its crest. The Arabs say 
that it reveals these secrets. In reality it is seek- 
ing its food, which consists of small insects and 
worms. It resorts to dunghills, finding it easy to 
dig out the insects from thedung. But this is by 
no means its exclusive source of supply. Perhaps 
it was this habit which caused it to be regarded as 
unclean in the Mosaic law. It is not now con- 
sidered unfit for food. It is often shot, or caught 
on bird-lime, and sold with other game birds. 
Tristram says that the Arabs call it the ‘doctor 
bird.’ Its general colour is russet, but the wings 
and tail are black, with white bars. The feathers 
of the crest are 2 in. long, and black-tipped, It 
is as large as a thrush. G. E. Post. 


HOPE.—AYV tr® of the following Heb. and Gr. 
words :— 

1, nYz (vb.), NYP (noun), Job 620, Ps 169 (nya correctly trd by 
RV ‘in safety’); cf. nya) Jer 177, }\inva Ec 9 (elsewhere only 
2 K 1819= 1g 364), The vb. NY? (root perh. =‘ repose oneself on’) 
is very common in OT, AV generally tr. by ‘trust.’ 2. Spe 
(from root=‘thick,’ ‘fat’) Job 814 3123, Ps 787, It is best trd 
‘confidence’ (so AV, RV, in Pr 3%, its only other occurrence in 
this sense), The form nbo occurs Job 46. 8 mpmp Jer 1717, Jl 
316 (better RV ‘refuge’; so frequently in Pss), 4 MPM, APA 
Ezr 102, Job 48, etc, (the root )p is the frequent ‘ wait for (on) 
J”? of OT). 8. 6. Practically synonymous with this are bn 
(vb, Niph., Pi., Hiph.), ndp\n (noun), Job 61, Kzk 136, Pg 3124 
and oft., Pr 1312, and 13% (vb.), Ig’ (noun), Ps 119116 166 1465, 
Est 91, Is 8818 (root meaniny ‘look closely at,’ Neh 213.25), 7, 
bin (root=‘writhe’), ‘wait anxiously,’ La 86 (cf, Gn 810 (7), Jg 
335, Mic 112, Job 3514, Pg 377, Est 44). 

In NT the noun is iAv‘s and the vb. tae, always of favour- 
able expectation (contrast iAwis revnpo of LXX, Is 2819). In He 
102 ‘the profession of our faith’ should be ‘the confession of 
our hope’ (rv ouoroyiay v6 iAwsdos). 

The second in St. Panl’s triumvirate of graces 
(1 Co 13) has attracted less attention than its 
companions. With respect to the nature of hope 
in general, faith is its inseparable condition; in 
He 11) ‘foundation’ might almost be substituted 
for ‘assurance.’ But its distinctive feature is 
desire of future good. Hope may accordingly be 
defined as desire of future pood, accompanied b 
faith in its realization. The object both of fait 
and of hope is sumethiny unseen. Faith has 
regard equally to past, present, or future, while no 
doubt in Scripture referring mainly to the future 
(see, however, He 11°). Hope is directed only to 
the future. Expectation differs from hope in 
referring either to good or evil things, and there- 
fore lacks the element of desire. 

In the nature of things the grace of hope is 
peculiarly prominent in OT. That was the time 
of promise and prophecy, ours is the time of fulfil- 
ment (Mt 13!”). Everything then had a forward 
look. The Heb. golden age lay in the future. 
The pious Hebrew was a minor (Gal 4°), It is 
quite in keeping with the old economy that the 
element of faith or confidence which is latent in 
hope was especially active. In OT Luther often 
renders ‘hope’ by ‘trust.’ It is often hard to sa 
whether faith or desire is most prominent (Ps 38° 
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787 etc.). ‘These all died in faith’ is almost equi- 
valent to ‘ These all died in hope’ (He 11). They 
‘endured as seeing him who is invisible’ (v.77). It 
is often said that the hope of OT believers was 
directed less to spiritual than to temporal good, 
such as health, riches, victory; but this is only 
pray true. Spiritual aspiration cannot well 
e purer or stronger than in passages like Ps 63! 
17°; and temporal good is not forbidden to Chris- 
tian hope (Mt 6%). Heb. hope, no less than Chris- 
tian, was set on God (Ps 33!8 2242" ete.). Jeremiah 
beautifully addresses J” as ‘the hope of Israel’ 
(14° 178). Tf in NT St. Peter is the apostle of 
hope,—not so much because of frequent express 
references (1 P 1% 13-2) 315) og from the general 
strain of his teaching,—in OT Jeremiah may be 
called the prophet of hope for the same reason 
(177-507) ; his hope was deeply spiritual in nature 
(31, Ife 10}8), 

In NT hope is wider in range, more definitely 
spiritual in contents, and is attended with greater 
certainty. It is a ‘ better hope,’ because grounded 
on ‘a better covenant which hath been enacted on 
better promises’ (He 7! 8"), The blessings it seeks 
are not limited to the future life, but include all 
that is Prout see to faith in the present life. Or, 
to speak more correctly, distinctions of present 
and future are often ignored in Scripture. The 
divine promises and Christian aspiration refer to 
both (1 Co 2°, Pl 3!*!4), Still, the perfect blessings 
of the future life are often definitely referred to, 
giving peculiar magnificence to Christian hope (Ro 
5? 871. -3 Tit 2 ete.). If St. Peter is the apostle, 
St. Paul is the theologian of this grace. Very 
significantly, as the prophets make J” the ground 
of human hope, St. Pant makes Christ the ground 
(1 Co 15%, 1'Ti VY}, Col 1°). More specifically, 
Christ’s resurrection is the irrefragable seal of hope 
(1 Co 15, 1P 1%); hence it is a ‘living hope.’ 
Christian hope accompanies a state of peace with 
God, is attested by experience, and certain of 
glorious fulfilment because arising out of a sense 
of God’s fatherly love to us (Ko 5'*5), It is equally 
with faith a factor in the process of salvation (Ro 
84f-), It isaspring of ceaseless joy (Ro 5°12'*), Its 
object is salvation or eternal life, or the glory of 
God (Tit 1? 3’, 1 Th 58, Ro 5°). Its expression is 

atient doing and suffering (1 Th 15, He 6" 12), 
ope is aptly clled ‘an anchor of the soul,’ stay- 
ing it amid the bulletings of earthly change 
(He 6), St. Paul puts the final honour on this 
yrace by placing it above faith, and only below 
love (1 Cor 138), Like its sister graces, it con- 
tinues in the future life, because the bliss of that 
life is capable of endless increase. When God is 
called ‘the God of hope,’ it must be as the author, 
not the subject of hope(Ro 15), St. John has only 
one reference to hope, describing it as a motive to 
personal sanctification (1 Jn 3°). ‘ Fulness of hope’ 
(He 6") accompanies ‘fulness of faith’ (10°) and 
‘fulness of understanding’ (Col 22). Hope stands 
sometimes for its object (Eph 8, Col 15, Tit 2%). 
J.S. BANKS. 

HOPHNI (397, B ‘Odvel, A ‘Ogvl; the meaning 
‘fighter’ suggested by Gesenius [7hes. p. 506) is 
very doubtful), and Phinehas, ‘the two sons of 
Eli, priests unto the LorD at Shiloh’ (18 1').* 
They are described as ‘men of Belial (i.e. worth- 
less, unprincipled men) who knew not the Lorn, 
nor the due of the priests from the people’ (15 2% 
RVm, following the reading of the Versions and 
most moderns). The particular sin of which the 
sons of Eli were guilty lay in their abuse of their 

* Possibly, the account here given {s incomplete. Wellhausen 
(Bitch. Sam. 35) points out that the sons of Eli are mentioned 
before he hiniself hay been introduced. Thenius and Kloster: 
mann insert ‘Eli and’ with the LXX ; more probably we should 


read simply ‘and Eli, priest unto the Lorp, was there’ (Budde, 
Richter u. Samuel, p. 198). 
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privileges as priests, in that they claimed more 
than the customary share of the sacrifices, and 
further insisted on having it when, and as, they 

leased, so that ‘men abhorred the offeriny of the 

ORD’ (see Driver, Deut. p. 216; Wellhausen, 
Proleg. pp. 68, 153f.). The further charge of 
licentiousness which is brought against them (1S 
22>) ig most probably due to a later editor; the 
clause is wanting in the LXX, and is omitted by 
Wellh., Budde, Driver, and Klostermann. The 
mild rebuke of their father had no effect on their 
evil practices, and, in consequence, a curse is 
pronounced against the house of Eli, first by an 
unknown prophet (18 277%), and afterwards by 
the youthful Samuel (1S 344-34), In accordance 
with the sign given in the former prophecy, Hophni 
and Phinehas both perished in the battle with the 
Philistines at Aphek, whither they had accom- 
panied the ark of God (158 4%; in 44 read ‘and 
the two sons of Eli, Hf. and P., were with the 
ark of the covenant of God’). 

The history of the house of Eli which is given 
in 1S 1-4 clearly belongs to the later (EF) of the 
two documents yoni which the books of Samuel 
(see SAMUEL, BOOKS OF) are mainly compiled ; but 
it is probable that the narrative has in parts been 
expanded (esp. in 1 277°*) by a later Deutcro- 
nomistic editor. J. F. SrENNING, 


HOPHRA (Heb. 9799; LXX Ovtagdp}; Herod. 
"Arplns; Manetho Oda¢pis).—The Lyyptian origi- 
nal, whence the other forms were derived, is 
Wh-tb-r (see p. 656% note, vol. i. of this DJ). 
The name of this king—the fourth of the 26th 
or Saite Dynasty—occurs but once in the Bible 
(Jer 445); yet his influence upon Jewish history 
was considerable. He was the son and successor 
of Psammetichus IJ, and reigned from 588 to 569. 
Although Hophra-Apries is mentioned on numer- 
ous Egyptian monuments, there is an almost com- 
plete dearth of native documents from which to 
reconstruct his history. Material, however, for 
the two chief episodes of his reign is supplied, on 
the one hand the contemporary prophecies 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and on the other by 
Herodotus, who visited Egypt not much more than 
a century later. 

The constant ambition of the Saite Pharaohs 
was the recovery for Egypt of her ancient position 
of suzerainty in Asia. [n this none of them had 
hitherto been more than temporarily successful; the 
Syrian conquests of Necho had been cancelled b 
the revival of Babylonian power under Nebuchad- 
rezzar, While in the next reign—that of Psamme- 
tichus 11—we hear of no campaigns except in 
Nubia. But, on the accession of Apries, an Asiatic 

olicy became again the king’s main interest. A 
carable opportunity seemed to be offered by a 
return to power of the patriotic faction in Judah, 
and the consequent revolt of Zedekiah. The 
Babylonian force sent to punish this display of 
independence was compelled, by the appearance 
in the south of an Egyptian army, to desist from 
the siege of Jerusalem (586), The check, however, 
was but momentary. Apries does not appear to 
have ventured a battle, and the Jews once more 
learned the value of Egypt’s friendship. While 
their Egyptian allies withdrew, Jerusalem fell, 
and the Babylonians wreaked their vengcance on 

*The text of this section is in considerable confusion, and 
the meaning can be extracted only with difficulty. Tho two 
events which are foretold are: (1) the almost entire destruction 
of Eli's house (v.31, referring to the massacre of the priests at 
Nob, 1S 2217-20); (2) the raising up of a faithful priest (v.35, 
referring to the appointment of Zadok in the place of Abiathar, 
the great-great-grandson of Eli, by Solomon, 1K 2%7), The 
sign jriven in attestation of the prophecy (v.33) is the death of 
Hophni and Phinehas in one day. Sce Wellhausen, Der Text 


der Biicher Sam. p. 481.5 Driver, Heb. Text of Sam. p. 821.; 
Budde, op. cit. p. 190f. 
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the nation. Nevertheless, the succeeding years of 
anarchy and bloodshed in Judah induced many of 
the remaining inhabitants to quit their homes and 
fly to Egypt for protection, Anes received them 
and setae them in the frontier fortress of Daphne 
(Tahpanhes, Tell Defench), in the eastern Delta, 
the station of one of the mercenary corps of Tonians 
and Canians who formed at the time the strength 
of the Evyptian armies. Certain remains of build- 
ings on this site have been identified with the pave- 
ment, ete., referred to by Jeremiah (43°), who him- 
self shared the Egyptian exile of his countrymen. 

The much disenssed inscription, in which some 
have recognized a reference to Nebuchadrezzar’s 
_punitive expedition to Egypt and to the reign of 
Apries, more probably relates merely the repres- 
sion of some internal revolt (see sg. Zeetschr. 
1884, 87, 93); while the cuneiform fragment, 
claimed as corroborative evidence for the same 
event, can be so regarded only on the hypothesis 
-- otherwise unsupported —of a temporary co- 
regency of Apries and Amasis, since the war it 
relates appears to have been directed against the 
latter hing. It is curious, though scarcely im- 
portant, that a tradition of Nebuchadrezzar’s in- 
vasion should have survived evcn into Mohamm- 
medan ties, * 

The event of the reign, of which we hear most 
from Herodotus, is a campaign, undertaken later 
than those in Syria, in response to an appeal by 
the Libyans for help against the encroaching 
Greeks of Cyrene. The expedition was unsuccess- 
ful, and the consequent national resentinent led to 
the deposition of Apries in favour of J‘ims-Amasis, 
one of his generals, by whom he and the Greek 
mercenarics were defeated at Momemphis. Apries, 
detained for a time in captivity, was eventually 
given over to popular venpeance and strangled, 

W. FE. CRUM. 

HOR (MOUNT) (799 5h, Arab. Jebel Haroun, 
‘Aaron’s Mount’).—1. A mountain named as a 
stage in Israel’s journey to Canaan (Nu 20% 214 
3357, Dt 32°), sae us the place of Anron’s death 
(Nu 20% 25. 873384. 3% 41 DG 325) (all bP). The 
modern Jebel Laroun is identified with the 
closing scene of Aaron’s life both by situation 
and by tradition. Mount Ifor is stated to be 
situated ‘by the border of the land of Edom? (Nu 
20%); Icusebius states that ‘Mons Hor, in quo 
mortuus est Aaron, erat juxta urbem Petram’ 
(Onomasticon), which is the case with J. Waroun, 
as Tetra lies ab its eastern base; and Josephus 
atinng that Anron’s death occurred on a high moun- 
tain enclosing Petra (And. Iv. iv. 7). Tradition 
concurs, and amongst the Arab inhabitants J. 
Haroun is held sacred as the sepulehre of Aaron, 
and a small mosque marks the site. Ut is fair to 
add that the identity of Hor with Jebel Haroun is 
disputed by Ewald, Knobel, Dillm. (on Nu 207%), 
Sayce ({CAL 265), Buhl (Gesch. d. Hdomiter, UE., 
Lex., ‘Ganz falsch die spatere Tradition’), and esp. 
Trumbull (Kadesh-barnea, 128 tf.) 

DeESCRIPTION.—On approaching the saddle, or 
watershed, of the Wady el-Arabah from the south, 
the almost unbroken range of the Edomite moun- 
tains opens out to the eastward at Wady Abu 
Kuseibeh, disclosing a wide valley, at the head of 
which is J. Haroun, standing out conspicuously 
ainidst an assemblage of broken ridges tumultu- 
ously thrown together, and constituting the frontiers 
of Mount Seir. The mount rises with a bold and 

recipitous front facing the west, flanked by two 
ofty bastions of sandstone standing erect on the 
granitic pedestal, and from its base stretches a wide 
and gently sloping plain, also enclosed by lesser 
heights, upou which we can well picture to our- 
selves the I[sraclitish host encamped during the 

* See ALR Sdlih, ed. Evetts (Oxf. 1895), p. 83, note. 
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solemn period of Aaron’s ascent, and in full view 
of the summit of the mount which was to be his 
tomb; or (as it is in the narrative) ‘in the eyes of 
all the congregation’ (Nu 20%), Llere also we may 
suppose they camped while Moses sent an ambus- 
sage to the king of Edom across the intervening pass 
to ask permission to march through his territory 
(Nu 2044-), The summit of the mount is marked 
by a httle white mosque supposed to cover the 
tomb of the high priest, and anh this point the 
ridge descends gradually eastwards until it breaks 
off in the line of cliffs which enclose the quadrangle 
of Petra, and the channel for the Wady Musa 
which flows through the city (see PETRA). The 
mount is quite inaccessible directly from tle west, 
owing to its precipitous face in this direction ; but 
the summit is gained by ascending from the pass 
leading into Petra, called the Wady Haroun, 
which runs along the southern flank of the mount. 
The elevation of the summit is about 4780 feet 
above the Gulf of Akabah, or 6072 feet above the 
surface of the Dead Sea,* and from this point an 
extensive and remarkable view is obtained when 
the atmosphere is clear—towards the south, west, 
and north. In the first direction, the eye fullows 
the range of lofty and rugged heights down alony 
the side of the Arabah towards the Red Sea; in the 
second, it looks across the wide plain of the Arabah 
to the white cliffs which bound the Badiet et-Tih 
(Wilderness of Paran), and across this arid table- 
land itself for many miles towards the horizon ; and 
towards the north, the deep hollow of the Ghor 
may be faintly discerned, with the broken slopes 
of the hills of Southern Palestine bounding the 
view in that direction. ‘lurning to the east, the 
observer marks the white crest of the Arabian 
Desert plateau, sloping eeu downwards into 
the deep hollow of the Wady Musa, in which lies, 
almost hidden from view amonest its red-faced 
cliffs and precipices, Petra, the ancient capital of 
Edom. Such was the scene which met the eyes 
of Aaron ere they closed for ever. His body is uP: 

osed to have been laid in a sepulchre immediately 

clow the crest of the mouut, and over it stands 
the little white mosque, conspicuous from afar: a 
token of the sacred character of the spot in the 
eyes of the wild inhabitants. 

GEOLOGY. — Mount Ilor is formed of reddish 
sandstone and conzlomerate (‘Nubian sandstone’ 
of Russeyyer) of Cretaceous age ; the beds rising in 
a precipitous wall of natural masonry tier above 
tier, and presenting a bold front towards the west. 
These huge beds of sandstone compose the upper 
pute of the ridge to a depth of about a thousand 
eet from the summit, where they rest on a solid 
foundation of granite and porphyry of great geologi- 
cal antiquity, associated with which, in some way 
not very clear, are masses of ayylomerate, beds of 
ash and dykes of igneous rock, all of volcanic 
origin, but of an ave anterior to the Cretaceous 
sandstone. This latter formation dips towards the 
east, and gradually descends in the direction of the 


Wady Musa, where it forms the cliffs which sur- 
round the city of Petra. Along the flanks of the 


escarpment of the Arabian Desert to the eastward 
the sandstone formation passes below the white 
marls and limestones of Upper Cretaceous age, 
which form the surface of tlie plain‘at a level of 
over 6000 feet above the sea.t 

2. Another mountain called by the same name 
(Nu 347 4) was to be the northern limit of the in- 
heritance of the tribes of Israel, which was to 
extend from the shore of the Great Sea (Mediter- 
ranean) eastward along the border of Mount Hor 


* As determined by the aneroid obscrvations of Mr. Reginald 
Laurence, Monday, 10th December 1893 (Mount Sei7, p. 95). 

t Hull’s Memoir on the Geology of Arabia Petrwa, with Maps 
and Sections (1886). 
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unto the entering in of Namath (Syria and the 
Lebanon). If /fur be an archaic form of dar, Mt. 
Hor signifies some conspicuous height among lesser 
heights; and when we come to apply this meaning to 
the region of the Lebanon, we cannot remain long in 
doubt as to the special mount indicated. Among 
all the mountains on the borders of Syria and Pales- 
tine, Mount Hermon is pre-eminently the most 
conspicuous and im pots owing to its enormous 
mass and great elevation, which reaches 10,000 
feet above the level of the sea. On this ground 
we may identify this second Mount Hor with 
Wermon, although Porter (Five Years in Damas- 
cuts?, 333), followed by Neubauer (@éog. du Tadm. 
9), Furrer (ZDPV viii. 27), and Buhl, prefer Jebel 
Akkar, a N.E. spur of Lebanon. 


LITERATURR.—Mount Horin Arabia Petra has been visited 
by Burckhardt, Léon de Laborde, the Expedition sent out by the 
Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund in 1883-84, by 
Lartet under the Expedition of Ane Due de Luynes in 1580, by 
Professor Palmer and Dean Stanley. The principal references 
to authorities are the same as those under the head of Seva or 
PETRA. Ec Tice; 


HORAM (o71a), king of Gezer, came to the relief 
of Lachish when it was besiczed by Joshua, but 
was defeated and slain (Jos 10*). 


HOREB.—See SINAL 


HOREM (o7n).—A city of Naphtali in the moun- 
tains, Jos 19% (see Dillm. ad loc.). The name 
means ‘consecrated’ (ef, Sabivan prop, names on, 
Sxorm, Halévy, Wtud, Sab. 471, 604). 1t is prob. 
to be identified with the modern £/ttirah west of 
Kedesh-naphtali, See SIV2 vol. i. sh. iv. 

C. R. CONDER. 

HORESH.—In 158 23) (cf, 1% 28) David ts found 
‘in the wilderness of Ziph in a (the) wood’ (ayqna, 
where 2 and a locale are combined; LAX év ry 
Kay, implying a reading ayig2; see Driver, Text 
of Sam. ad loc.), ‘The word horesh means ‘ wooded 
height’ in Is 179, Ezk 315 (if the text in these two 
passages is correct; see Oxf. Ifeb, Ler. s.v.), 2 Ch 
274, and this is probably its meaning in LS, although 
some wonld make Woresh a proper name, as in 
RVm (see Stade, Cesch, i, 245), J. A. SELBIE, 


HOR-HAGGIDGAD (a3735 3h).—A_ station in the 
journeyings of the Israclites, mentioned only Nu 
33°43, ‘The Heb., which means the hole or 
cavern of Gidgad, indicates the character of the 
locality, and suggests the land of the Horites, 
or its neighbourhood. The LXX translates 7d épos 
Tadyd46, reading 7 ‘a mountain.’ Sce BEEROTI- 
BENE-JAAKAN, GUDGODAH, and EXxopus, § iv, 

A. 'T. CHAPMAN, 

HORI ()n).—1. A son of Seir, Gn 3674=1 Ch 199, 
As Dillmann remarks, the national name appears 
here as aclan name. 2, The father of Shaphat the 
Simeonite spy, Nu 13°, 


HORITES (th, AV sometimes Hori, [forims).— 
The predecessors of the Edomites in the country 
of Seir. They were there as early as the time of 
Abraham (Gn 148), J” destroyed them before the 
sons of Esau, and gave the latter their country 
(Dt 2! 23), There was, however, such a mingling 
of the family of Esau and his Horite (in Gn 36? read 
Horite for Hvite) connexions, that the Horite name 
and descent was preserved (Gn 36, esp. vy.2- 21- 29-80), 
They are not explicitly said to be sephain, as are 
the Emim and ae Zamzummim, in Dt 2 2) put 
from what is there said it is natural to infer that 
they were. Except in Dt 2", they are spoken of 
as ‘the Horite,’ using the gentilic noun in the 


Bing., a form of speech that is never used of the 
other giant peoples ; but this can be accounted for 
by the fact just mentioned, that, in their mingling 


with their conquerors, the H. name and descent 
had been preserved, so that, in the time of Moses 
and later, they were properly a people, and not 
merely a race of Pain aaa men, aS in the case of 
the Anakim and others. 

The name Horite is supposed to mean ‘cave- 
dweller’ (see Driver, Deut. p. 38). On the theory 
that the Horites were rephaim, this fact is of 
interest in its bearing on the character of the 
rephaite civilization; but they did not always 
remain cave-dwellers. See GIANTS, REPHAIM, and 
ef. Hommel, A7' 263 f, W. J. BEECHER. 


HORMAH (A979, ‘Epud, ’Avd@eyva),— After the 
return of the spies, an attempt to go up into the 
S. of Judah was repulsed by the Canaanite and 
Amalekite (the Amorite according to Dt), who 
drove the Israelites to HNormah (Nu 14%, Dt 144). 
In this passage of Nu, Hormah occurs with the def, 
art., and the rendering of Dt 1, preferred by 
critics (following LXNX, Syr., Vulg.), is ‘from Seir 
to Hormah?’ (see Driver, ad loc.). 

The Canaanite king of Arad (Nu 21') fought 
against Israel when in the neighbourhood of Mt. 
Hor, and took some of them prisoners. Thereupon 
Israel vowed that if the Lord would give them 
victory, they would binge the Canaanite cities 
under the ban. The place was accordingly named 
Wormah. According to Jg 1, Judah and Simeon 
utterly destroyed Zephath and called it Hormah. 
If the events of Nu 21° happened immediately 
after the attack of the kine of Arad, it would 
seem that the Israclites conquered at that time 
some portion of the 8. of Judah, and in that case 
aw way would have been open for an advance north- 
ward, The yenerally received view seems therefore 
probable, that Nu 21° describes what took place at 
a later period, and Jg 1" supplies further details. 

Hormah is mentioned, Jos 12), along with Arad 
as one of the 31 royal cities taken by Joshua, in 
15° as ‘one of the uttermost cities... toward 
the border of Edom in the South,’ and in 19', 
1 Ch 4” as part of the inheritance ot Simeon. In 
1S 30” it occurs after the cities of the Kenites (cf. 
the same connexion in Jy 1817), 

The pean of Hormah depends upon that 
assigned to Kadesh, and two identifications have 
been proposed: that of Robinson, who identifies it 
with ete a pass through the mountains on 
one of the roads from Petra to Hebron; and that 
of Rowlands and Palmer, who propose Sebaita as 
its site, in the Wady el-Abyadh, about 25 miles in 
N.N.E. direction from ‘Ain Kadis. Both identifi- 
cations are made with Zephath, which is mentioned 
only Jg 1, and assume that the old Canaanite 
name has survived—an assumption not without 
difficulty, in face of the evidence of the OT that 
the place was known as Hormah. Tither site is 
PREeUL ey according to the theory adopted as to 
the position of Kadesh. If the identifications of 
Ziklag and Jeralimeel (1S 30°) be accepted as 
being in the neighbourhood of Sebaita, they would 
increase the probability in favour of that site. Its 
distance from Arad may be urged as an objection, 
but we do not know the extent of the territory 
belonging to the king of Arad, nor does it state in 
Nu 21*8 that the cities were in his territory, Sce 
Robinson, L/P? ii. 181; Palmer, Desert of the 
Exodus, 37410; and art. KADESH. 

A. T. CHAPMAN. 

HORN (722, «épas) has, besides its usual meaning, 
three other significations in the Bible. 1. A kind 
of bugle or cornet (from L. cornu) for military 
purposes (Jos 6°), which see under TRUMPET. 
2. An emblem of strength or power derived from 
the offensive weapons of some animals. As the 
word is always used in the sing., it is very likely 
that the special animal from which this use of it 
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came was the one-horned rhinoceros, or the fabu- 
lous unicorn which still appears on the insignia of 
British arms. This emblematical sense of power 
is the principal use made of this word in both OT 
and NT. Thus the horn is said to be ‘exalted’ 
(Ps 89!7) when the figure represents the show of 
great power, or ‘broken’ (Jer 48°) when the idea 
is that of its destruction. The same metaphor is 
sometimes used in the sense of arrogance: ‘ Lift 
not up the horn... speak not with a stiff neck’ 
(Ps 7545 RV); compare the contrary expression 
of humiliation; ‘1 have sewed sackcloth upon my 
skin, and have laid my horn in the dust’ (Job 161% 
RV). Another form of the figurative sense is 
when it represents Aings (in the Books of Dn and 
Rev), who wielded the power of a whole nation. 
There is no real connexion between any of these 
metaphoric uses and the Ashteroth - karnaim— 
the two-horned Astarte (Gn 145)—who, in Pheen. 
mytholovy, was the goddess of the Moon, and on 
whose head the crescent 18 represented in some of 
her statues. Alexander the Great is also called 
in the Koran (18. 82), and by Arab. writers, ‘the 
two-horned,’ most probably in reference to the 
two rams’ horns seen in some of his coins curling 
backwards above his ears, which he adopted in 
honour of Ammon the Egyptian god, to whom the 
ram was sacred. An equally erroneous idea has 
been long entertained about the silver horn worn 
on the head by women of the Lebanon about fifty 
years ago, which was simply an exaggerated piece 
of head-dress for supporting the veil to cover the 
head and face, and had no reference to symbolized 
power. See Dress in vol. i. p. 627%, where the horn 
is figured, 3. The horns of the altar were four 
projecting points on its corners—sometimnes seen 
on heathen structures of this kind. They were 
probably ornamental, but among the Jews they 
were smearcd with the blood of sacrificial victims 
(Ex 29!7), and may have been used for binding 
the animal until the time came for its slaughter 
(Ps 11877, where, however, the text is corrupt). 
Criminals enjoycd immunity of danger to their 
lives from an avenger so long as they took hold 
of these horns (1 K 15), just, as in the Middle 
Ages Christian churches and altars were resorted 
to for the same purpose. See ALTAR, vol. i. p. 77% 
J. WORTABET. 

HORNET (ayy zir“Gh, odyxla, crabro).—TVhe hornet 
is mentioned thrice in the Hex. (Ex 23°78, Dt 7%, 
Jos 24!7), The first two passaves contain the general 
promise that God wonld send the hornet. before 
the Isr. to drive out their enemies. In the last 
it is said that God did send the hornet before them 
to drive out the two kings of the Amorites. (For 
two here we should certainly read twelve. So LXNX, 
dubdexa. Sce Dillin. ad. loc.). We have no details 
of a pest of hornets in Scripture. It is, however, 
not impossible that such a pest may have aided 
in the work. Other insects, as ants and locusts, 
have, at times, vast desolating power. Theauthor 
of Wisdoin (12%!) takes the passage literally. 
Mornets multiply at times in large numbers, and 
there are records in profane history of plagues of 
them. There are four species in the Holy Land, 
two of which construct nests of papier maché in 
bushes and trees, and two underground or in cavities 
of the rocks. Their sting is exceedingly painful, 
and that of large numbers at once aay De fatal (cf. 
Driver on Dt 7”). Many have thought that the 
meaning of hornets in these passages is figurative, 
and equivalent to the ‘terror’ (Ix 23°7), They 
argue froin the Lat. estrus, a gadfly, which, from 
the terror and madness it inspire in cattle, gave 
its name to those mental conditions. Whether we 
adopt the literal or the metaphorical sense, the 
object is to represent that the agency of appre- 
hension and terror prepared the way for the un- 
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paralleled victories of the Israelites (Gn 355, Dt 
32%, Jos 2", Ps 44% 8), G. E. Post. 


HORONAIM (0:;)05, o°y5h, perh. ‘the two hollows’). 
—A city of Moab, whose site has not been recovered 
with certainty. It is mentioned in Is 155, Jer 48? 
(in both ‘the way to IL.,’ ’n a7) 48° (‘the descent 
of H.,’’n 70) 48%. Also on the Moabite Stone (11. 
31, 32) it occurs as jown, ze. prob. yin Horonén : 
‘Chemosh said unto me, Go down, fight against 
}toronén; and I went down.’ The language here, 
compared with that of Jer 48°, has led some to 
find its site to the sonth of the Arnon, at some 
inconspicuous ruins mentioned by de Luynes in the 
neighbourhood of the Wady ed-Derd‘a (see Buhl, 
GAP 272f.). 

In Jos 10!" the LXX ‘Qpwvelv implies a reading 
on, which ought prob. to be read also in 25 13% 
(sea Well. and Driver, ad loc.), In these pas- 
sages, of course, the reference is to the two Beth- 
horons. J. A, SELBIE. 


HORONITE (‘yhn3, 6 ‘Apwrel, Neh 21% 19 1378),—A 
title given to Sanballat, the opponent of Nehemiah. 
The name probably denotes un inhabitant of Beth- 
horon, a town on the borders of Ephraim, about 
18 miles N.W. of Jerus. (Jos 10! 1625 etec.). Some 
scholars (so Gesen.) have derived the title from 
Horonaim, a town in 8S. Moab (Is 155, Jer 48% 5 84) 
pointing to the close connexion of Sanballat with 
Lobiah the Aminmonite; but see Neh 43. 
H. A. WHITE. 

HORROR has greatly strengthened its meaning 
since it came into the Eng. language. The Lat. 
word horror (from horrere, to stand on end) is 
used primarily of the bristling of hair, ete., and 
secondarily of the fear which causes the hair to 
stand on end. Now the meaning is expressed 
thus: ‘lorror is that very strong and painful 
emotion which is excited by the view or contempla- 
tion of something peculiarly atrocious in the con- 
duct of another; by some vice which exceeds the 
usual extravagance of vice; enormities that sur- 
pass the bounds of common depravity.’ This 
intensity of meaning has been gained gradually, 
ven in AV of 1611 ‘horror’ means no more than 
‘dread.’ It oceurs in Gn 15!‘ An horror of great 
darkness fell upon him?’ (9973 gyn 3x ‘a terror, a 
great darkness’); Ps 555 119%, Hzk 718, 2 Mac 3” 
‘For the man was so compassed with fear and 
horror of the body’ (¢pixacuds, RV ‘a shuddering’). 
Cf. Melvill, Diary, p. 144 ‘Ther was na thing 
behind bot bitter teares and heavie lamentation, 
partlie for the present lose, bot mikle mair for the 
esteat that was till ensew upon the Kirk, quhilk 
everie an apprehendit in graitter and graitter 
missour of horrour and feirfulness.’ Bp. Hall, 
speaking of the angel’s visit to Zacharias (Works, 
i. 3), says, ‘It was the weaknesse of him that 
served at the Altar without horror, to be daunted 
with the face of his fellow servant.’ 

Horrible is that which causes great fear: 1's 
118 ‘Upon the wicked he shall rain snares, fire, 
and brimstone, and an horrible tempest’ (nioyb) m9, 
RV ‘burning wind’; King ‘scorching blast’), 
40? * He brought me up also out of an horrible pit’ 
(xy 339, AVm ‘a pit of noise,’ RVm ‘a pit of 
tuinult or destruction,’ LXX é« Adxxou radatrwplas, 
so Vulg. ‘de lacu miseriz,’ and Dou. ‘the lake of 
misery *); Jer 5° 1813 93) Hos 6! (all “a horrible 
thing’=‘a thing to be dreaded’); 2 Es 11% 1574 
(both ‘horribilis’), 1554 (‘horridus’); Wis 3!9(xarerds, 
Vuiz. ‘dirus’), 8" (dpexzés, Vulg. ‘horrendus’), 1138 
‘ shooting horrible sparkles out of their eyes’ (dewovs 
omvOjpas, Vule. Shorrendas scintillas’), 16° ‘hor- 
rible fierceness’ (dewds Ouuds, Vulg. ‘sceva ira’), 
17° ‘that horrible night’ (7hy orvyriy éxelyny vixra, 
Vulg. ‘illam noctem horrendam’), 18'" ‘visions of 


, 
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horrible dreams’ (davraclat dvelpwv Sevier, Vulg. 
‘visus somniorum malorum’), 19 ‘ compassed 
about with horrible great darkness’ (dyavet oxéret, 
Vulg. “subitaneis tenebris’). In every case the 
word means ‘to be dreaded,’ ‘dreadful’; the ele- 
ment of loathing does not enter. 

And so with horribly, Jer 2", Ezk 32 ‘be 
horribly afraid’; Wis 6° ‘ AOE, and speedily 
shall he come upon you’ (¢pexras, Vulg. ‘ horrende’). 
Cf. He 10%: Rhem. ‘It is horrible to fal into the 
handes of the living God’; and Defoe, Crusee, p. 
690, ‘ Never Tyrant, for such I acknowledged my- 
self to be, was ever so universally beloved, and yet 
so horribly feared by his subjects.’ 

J. IASTINGS. 

HORSE.—Four Heb. words are used for Aorse, 
and one, or perhaps two, for mare. 1. Vax ’abbir. 
This word means strong or valiant, and is applied 
metaphorically to the h. (Jer 8° AV, RV ‘ nelg ing 
of his strong ones’), 478 ‘the stamping of the hoofs 
of his strong Aorses’ (RV ‘of his strong ones’), 
50" ‘bellow as bulls’ (AVm ‘neigh as steeds,’ KV 
‘neigh as strong horses’). 

2. wx» pdrdsh. The orig. signification of this 
word is horseman or cavalier (cf. Arab. faris), as 
distinguished from the rider of an ass or a camel, 
It signifies, secondarily, a riding horse, such as is 
used in war. In this sense it corresponds to the 
Arab. faras, which, however, is generic for all 
horses. The reason why the Hebrews designated 
by pdrdsh only cavalry mounts is that civilians did 
not use horses for riding. Only two clear instances 
are viven in O'T of any person, not of military rank, 
riding a horse,—-that of Mordecai (Est 6 !%), who 
rode the kiny’s horse (oo, not #19) as a special 
honour; and that of the ‘posts on horseback, 
riding on swift steeds’ (apo Est 8), In the 
obscure passage (Is 28°), so differently tr? in AV 
and KV, it is not certain whether the horses (ry) 
were harnessed to the cart, or ridden or driven. 
When the peaceful mission of Christ is announced 
(Zec 9°), although he is heralded as a king, it is said 
that ‘he is just, and victorious (lit. saved); lowly, 
and riding upon an ass,’ z.e. is not like military 
conquerors, who ride horses. Then to illustrate 
the character of this reign it is said (v.?°), ‘I will 
cut off the chariot from E Nr and the horse (sis) 
from Jerus.,’ te. where all is peace the horse is not 
needed any more than the chariot (see Ass). It is 
easy in many cases to determine from the context 
whether pérdsh is to be tr* horse or horseman. 
Thus ‘twelve thousand pérdshim’ (1 K 4") plainly 
refers to cavalry horses as distinguished from chariot 
horses, and not to ‘horsemen,’ asin AV and RV. It 
is clear that the people of the house of Togarmah 
(Ezk 27}4) traded, not in ‘horsemen,’ as in AV, but 
in seoay horses, ‘war horses,’ RV. It is the ‘war 
horses’ that run (RVm JI 24), not the ‘horsemen’ 
(text AV, RV). Inthe pursuit of Saul ‘the chariots 
and the horsemen (o°y79 *273, owners of horses) fol- 
lowed hard after him’ (28 1). On the other hand, 
pardsh (28 84, Jer 4°9) can refer only to the ‘ horse- 
men.’ The ‘pdrdsh’ (Nah 3°) who ‘lifteth up,’ RV 
‘mounting,’ marg. ‘charging,’ must be the horse- 
man. Sometimes neither the horse nor his rider 
seems specially designated, and in these cases 

rdrdsh corresponds to cavalry (Ex 14% 1% 18. 28. 26. 28, 

ab 18). In other cases pdrdsh will apply to either 
the horse or his rider. ithns (1S 8") »yyt9s) may be 
‘for his war horses,’ as has just before been said ‘ for 
his chariots,’ or ‘to be his horsemen,’ as in text 
AV, RV; and ow p 193 (Is 217) may mean a ‘couple 
of horsemen,’ or a pair of horses, or ‘horsemen in 
pairs,’ or a ‘pair of horsemen,’ or horses in pairs 
(cf. AV with RV text and marg.). 

8. oo sis. This word is often used for chariot 
horses (Ex 14° ete., Jos 114, 1 K 4%, Jer 50%, Ezk 
27), It is used even more freq. for riding horses, 
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esp. war horses (Gn 49", Est 6% ©, Job 3919-25 Jer 
6* 86 Hab 18, Zee Le etc.). In not a few cases it 
seems general for horses (Dt 17/8, 1 KK 18 ete.) 
one it seems to refer to a hunter (Job 39!5), 

4, wy yrekhesh, This word is used in three places, 
in all of which RV renders it by ‘swift steeds’ 
(Est 8! 14, AV ‘mules’; 1 K 48, AV ‘dromedaries,’ 
marg. ‘mules’ or ‘swift beasts’; Mic 14, AV 
‘swift beast’). In the last it clearly refers to a 
chariot horse. 

5. wIrammdak. This word, rendered AV ‘drome- 
daries’ (Est 8", RV ‘stud ’), is Pers. ramah, ‘flock’ 
or ‘herd.’ See DROMEDARY. 

6. apo sisth, 4 twos, eguitatus. AV (Ca 1), 
following Vulg., renders this word ‘a company of 
horses,’ KV ‘a steed,’ marg. ‘the steeds.’ These 
renderings would make the point of similarity 
between the bride and the horses their triumphant 
march. Others would make ‘npp=my mare. It is 
difficult, if this rendering be adopted, to see what 
is the connexion between this word and the ex- 
pression ‘in the chariots of Pharaoh,’ which 
unmediately follows. 

It may seem strange that the Isr., who certainly 
knew the horse well in Kyvypt (Gn 47"), and who 
came into & country, many of the tribes of which 
had large numbers of war horses, should not have 
adopted and used so nuble an animal. The ex- 
planation is to be sought in the pastoral habits of 
the Isr., inherited from their patriarchal ancestors, 
and continued through the tee of their residence 
in Egypt. These habits led them to seek first the 
conquest of the hill-country of Canaan. This 
country is not adapted for the movements either 
of cavalry or chariots, and the aborigines of 
these regions seem not to have had horses. But 
when the [sr. came into the plains of N. Val. they 
at once encountered large numbers of chariots and 
horsemen, but, acting under the command of God, 
who delivered them into their hands, they houghed 
the horses and burned the chariots (Jos 11*-¥). The 
fact that the Phil, plains had chariots and horses 
(Jg 1) prevented the early conquest of that region. 
An encounter, 150 years later, in the plain of 
Jezreel, resulted in another overthrow of the 
chariots. The Isr., entrenched in their hills, were 
slow in adopting cavalry and chariots. ‘he Arabs 
of that day do not seem to have used the horse. 
In the account of the great raid of Zebah and 
Zalmunna (Jy 7. 8) no mention is made of horses, 
David began their use by reserving 100 of the 
chariots of N. Syria, with their horses (28 88), 
Solomon increased this force by importations from 
Egypt, at a fixed price of 150 shekels for a cavalry 
horse, and 600 for a chariot and its three horses 
(1 K 10%), He had 12,000 of the former and 1400 
chariots, which, at three horses to a chariot, would 
make 4200 (cf. 1 K 10°° with 475, where 40,000 
should read 4000). When the kingdom was divided, 
the ten tribes, which held the pains of N. Pal, had 
many chariots. When nearly all their chariots 
and horses were taken in the great overthrow by 
the Syrians (2 K 137) they never recovered from the 
blow. The small number of chariots possessed by 
the Judiean kingdom led to a constant reliance on 
Egypt for chariots and cavalry in the encounters 
with Syria and Assyria. Aguinst this the prophets 
inveighed (Is 31’, Ezk 17 ete., cf. Dt 17%). The 
cavalry and chariots of Assyria were esteemed the 
most formidable in the world, and are often men- 
tioned in the prophets (Hab 18, Nah 3? etc.). The 
Jews brought back 736 horses from Babylon (Neh 
7%), Horses were regularly employed in war in Pal. 
down to late Roman times. There was a chariot 
road to Egypt in the days of the apostles (Ac 8%), 
and there are abundant evidences of the use of 
these formidable engines of war in the cities E. of 
the Jordan, in the pass by the Nahr el-Kelb near 
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Beirfit, and in many other places in the land. It 
is probable that the present breed of Arabian horses 
are descendants of the very fine stock for which 
Assyria was famous. White horses (Rev 6? 19" 14) 
were ridden by conquerors. Horses and chariots 
were dedicated to the sun by idolatrous kings 
(2 K 23"), Horses had halters (Is 30%) and bridles 
(Ps 32%), The bridles were decorated with bells 
(Zec 14%; Layard, Nin. ii. 29, 275). The horses 
were often not shod, hence the hardness of their 
hoofs (Is 5%), Chariots and horses had rich trap- 
pings (Ezk 27%). Saddles were rare (taynre, ii. 357). 


. KE. Post. 
HORSE GATE.—See JERUSALEM. 


HORSELEECH (npoy ‘dlikah, B3é\\a, sangui- 
suga).—The obsolete Heb. root poy corresponds to 
the Arab. ‘alika, which means to hang to, The 
Arab. generic name for leeches is ‘dlak, and for an 
individual ‘dlakah. If we regard the creature 
intended as one of the annelids, ‘a/2kahA should be 
rendered leech rather than horseleech. Of the 
annelids found in Syria and Pal. the medicinal 
leech, Hirudo medicinalis, Sav., and the horseleech, 
Hemopis sanguisorba, Sav., are the most common. 
There are also species of Bdella, Trochetia, and 
other genera of leeches, in the stagnant waters. 
They cling to the feet and legs of those who wade 
into such waters. They also infest the fountains 
and pools, and the watering-troughs of cattle, and 
attach themselves to the throat or nostrils of beasts 
and men. The tenacity with which they adhere is 
such that they must sometimes be pulled apart in 
order to detach them. The pertinacity with which 
they suck quite justifies the expression ‘the 
‘Alikah hath two daughters, Give, Give’ (Pr 3015). 
It is, however, Poe that the allusion may be 
to the ‘aldk of the Arabs, the ghdél or cone 
spectre, which they allege sucks blood like the 
vampire, and feeds on the flesh of the dead (see 
Wildeboer, ad loc.). G. E. Post. 


HORSELITTER.—Only 2 Mac 98 (¢épiov [=¢o- 


petov], which is tr¢ ‘litter’ in 3°”), RV ‘litter’ 
aie see), The word is used in Malory’s Morte 
arthur (Caxton’s text) several times. Thus i. 8, 


‘So it was done as Merlin had devised, and they 
carried the king forth in a horse-litter with a great 
host towards his enemies’; and x. 37, ‘Then came 
queen Morgan le Fay to Alisander, and bad him 
arise, and put him in a horse-litter : and gave him 
such a drink that in three days and three nights 
he waked never but slept.’ 


HORTICULTURE.—See GARDEN. 


HOSAH ("gh ‘refuge’). — A Levitical door- 
keeper of the temple, whose station was by the 
‘gate of Shallecheth,’ 1 Ch 16% 261% 11.16 See 
GENEALOGY, III. 39. 


HOSAH (A9h).—A city of Asher, apparently south 
of Tyre, Jos 19%, The site is doubtful. 


HOSANNA.—An acclamation used by the people 
on the occasion of our Lord’s triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem. It occurs six times in the Gospels; 
twice (Mk 11%, Jn 12'8) it stands absolutely, twice 
(Mt 21% 1) it is followed by the dative (‘to the 
Son of David’), and twice (Mt 21°, Mk 11) by the 
adjunct ‘in the highest’, The circumstance that 
in all three Gospels the words ‘Blessed ts he that 
cometh in the name of the LorD,’ from Ps 118%, 
follow it, has given rise to the assumption that it 
is borrowed from the preceding verse of that psalm, 
which begins with ’anndh J” hosht'Gh nd, t.€. ‘save, 
pray’ (Sept. odcov 64). This v.% of the psalm, 
according to the ritual of the temple, is said to 


have been repeated once on each of the first six 
days of the joyous Feast of Tabernuclos during 
the solemn procession around the altar of burnt 
sacrifice and seven times on the seventh day (John 
Lightfoot, Zhe Temple Service, etc., ch. xvi. § 2; 
De Sola and Raphall, Lighteen Treatises from the 
Mishna, 2nd ed., tr. Suceah, ch. iv. §5; M. Schwab, 
Le Talmud de Jérus. traduit, vol. vi. 33). This 
seventh day thus came to be called the ‘Great 
Hosanna’ (Buxtorf, Lex. 992) or ‘Hosanna Day’ 
(Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vurtrige, u.s.w. 2te Aufl. 
p. 395 n.; Dalman, Gram. d. jsiidisch-palast. 
Araméisch, p. 198), and the name was transferred 
not merely to the prayers of the occasion, but also 
to the branches of palm trees and willows (Lv 23%) 
which were paired and waved on that festivity. 
Similarly, in Christian usage, Palm Sunday, to 
which our Lord’s entry has given name, has in 
certain periods and regions been called ‘ Hosanna 
Sunday ‘or ‘ Day of Hosannas,’ or simply ‘ Osanna’; 
and the term has been applied to the ‘Sanctus,’ 
‘Tersanctus,’ or “Trinmphal Hymn’ (as it is 
variously called) sung by the people at the con- 
clusion of the ‘ Eucharistic Preface’ in all liturgies 
(C. E. Hammond, Liturgies Eastern and Western, 
1878, p. 381; Bingham, Antig. xiv. 2, 5); and 
later the extended use of the word gave rise, 
especially in the languages of Southern Europe, to 
such verbs as hosannare, otsisannare, ete., to- 
gether with corresponding adjectives (see Ducange, 
Gloss. med. et. infim. Latin., ed. Favre, iii. 167 f.). 
How the Hebrew term hos(h)t'ana—employed 
by Luther not only in his translation of the NT, 
but even in some editions of his translation of the 
Psalms (see Bindseil and Niemeyer’s ed.), and 
adopted at first by Tindale in his NT of 1525 (ed. 
E. Arber, 1871)—became changed into hosana 
(-anna), those who hold this opinion are not quite 
agreed. Jerome, in his reply to the inquiry of 
Damasus about the meaning of the term (Opp. 
i. 375 1%., Ep. xx. in Migne, Patrol, Lat. xxii.), 
lets fall in one place the conjecture that the 
shorter form is an ignorant corruption (ef. Origen 
on Mt. U.c., ed. Lommatzsch, iv. 58). The more 
common supposition regards it as having arisen by 
syncope or contraction (Jerome as above ; Levita, 
Tishbi, s.v.; and the commentators generally) ; or 
as a supposed Aramaic form (there is no root yx in 
Aram.) of the verb with the pronominal suftix 
(meaning ‘Save us.’ See Kautzsch, Gram. des Bib.- 
Aram. 1884, i 173, and, against this, Dalm. J.c.). 
But though the words ‘Blessed is he that com- 
eth,’ etc., are indubitably borrowed from Ps 118, 
and though vv.™ of that psalm receive express 
Messianic reference both from our Lord (Mt 21%, 
Mk 12", Lk 20!) and St. Peter (Ac 4, 1 P 27), it 
may be doubted whether the rejoicing multitudes 
in the evangelic story were consciously indebted to 
the psalm or its use at the Feast of Tabernacles 
either for the cry ‘ Hosanna’ or the festive demon- 
stration with palm and other branches. To find 
the explanation of either word or act in the 
psalm and its use, involves the NT interpreter in 
grave embarrassments. The languaye of the 
salm is supplicatory, that of the Gospels is 
ubilant. The psalmist’s petition looks towards 
imself and those whom he represents (the English 
Pr. Bk. even follows the Vulg. in inserting the 
object ‘me’: Salvum me fac, ‘Help me’); the 
Hosanna of the Gospels finds its expressed object 
in ‘the Son of David.’ This aspect of the case 
makes equally against discovering the original of 
our term in the Aramaic xjyvin ‘Save ws.’ The 
obvious incongruity between the supplicatory 
sense and the tone of the narrative hus driven 
expositors to jejune and far-fetched explanations : 
some, for example, by transposing the Greek, have 
extorted the rendering ‘(Saying) to the Son of 
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David, Oh save’; or, by arbitrarily changing vig 
to vlé, ‘O Son of David, save.’ Others, resorting 
to the secondary senso of Hosunna, have taken the 
shout to mean ‘Jriumphal palms to the Son of 
David’ (ef. Syr. Philox.). The phrase ‘in the 
highest’ also has been made to signify ‘O thou 
that dwellest in the heavens,’ or ‘ May our cry be 
ratified in heaven,’ or ‘taken up by the angels,’ 
etc. The inappropriateness of finding an echo of 
the psalmist’s supplication in the Hosanna of the 
Gospels is made only the more evident by adducing 
the ceremonies of the Feast of Tabernacles, For 
that feast occurred in the autumn: the triumphal 
entry in the spring. Consequently, some critics 
(e.g. Wiinsche, Hrlduterung der Evang. aus Tal- 
mud u. Midrasch, p. 241 n.) have felt compelled to 
assume that the Passover and the Feast of Taber- 
nacles have been confounded in the Gospels, or that 
a usage of the latter festival has been arbitrarily 
eravcereed to the former. Nor is the difficulty 
relieved by the fact that shouts of joy and waving 
of palms had become usual at the Feast of Dedica- 
tion as well as at the Feast of Tabernacles (2 Mac 
10° 7), For as the Feast of Dedication occurred 
only two months later than the Feast of Taber- 
nacles (cf. Jn 10%), the chronological discord is 
thereby only slightly abated. 

This extension of the jubilant usages of the 
Feast of ‘Tabernacles, however, does seem to point 
in the right direction, and to set us free to follow 
the plain contextual indications of the evangelists’ 
According to those indications, it is 


{ most natural to regard the word Hosanna, as 


\ 
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respects its form, as neither syncopated nor con- 
tracted, but the shorter Hiphil imperative with 
the a pended enclitic eee cf. Ps 867, Jer 317). 
For this form there is distinct Talmudic warrant 
(Dalman, Grammatik des jiidisch-palist:” Ara- 
miiisch, p. 198; Levy, Neuhbr. u. chald. Worter- 
buch, i. 461; Schindler, Lexicon Pentaglot. ed. 
1653, col. 819). As respects its force, we must, for 
the saine contextual reasons, assume that it had 
already lost its primary supplicatory sense and 
beconié’ an cjacutation of joy or shout of welcome. 
As a@ quaint Writer somewhat” yal a the 
matter, ‘It was a kind of holy hurrah’; and the 
‘ Hosanna in the highest’ corresponded roughly to 
our ‘three times three.’ Cf. the analogous Greek 
and Roman exclamations ‘’I} watdy,’ ‘To triumphe, 
terque quaterque.’ The waving of palms, ete. 
and strewing of the way with garments and 
branches find abundant precedents in ancient 
usage, including the Jewish: 2 Mac 10%7 144, 
1 Mac 13°!, 2K 98; Jos. Ant. XIII. xiii. 5; see 
Wetstein, Nov. Test. Gree. i. 460f. ; Keim, Jesu 
von Naz. iii. 89 n. 4 (Eng. trans. v. 107 n. 2); 
Schoettgen, Hore Hebr. etc. on Mt 215. The 
general use of the palm among the Jews on joyous 
occasions is attested by extant coins: it W. 
Madden, Coins of the Jews, Lond. 1881, p. 73. 

This ejaculatory interpretation of Hosanna finds 
some confirmation in the post-biblical history of 
the word. Not without significance is the circum- 
stance that down to quite modern times it was 
simply transliterated in versions of Scripture, not 
translated. The Anglo-Saxon versions seem to be 
the first to render it ‘Hail’ (see S. C. Malan, 
Lhe Gosp. of St. John trans. from the eleven oldest 
versions, etc., 1862; J. Bosworth, Guthic and 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels, 1865). Yet Ciasea in his 
Latin version of the Arabic text of Tatian’s Har- 
mony renders it Laus, Gloria, and the Armenian 
Vulgate, Blessing (see Hill, 8S. Ephraem’s Gospel 
Commentary, 1896, p. 110). The Didaché (10. 6) 
and the a ostolic Constitutions (8. 12, al. 13, 
p. 259, 17, ed. Lagarde; cf. 7. 26, p. 209, 26) attest 
its early liturgical use in churches of heathen 
origin ; compare its doxological use, too, in the 
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account by Hegesippus (in Euseb. JE 11. xxiii. 14) 
of the martyrdom of James the brother of the 
Lord. Although it is correctly interpreted (cdo 
54) in the Gospel of Nicvdemus, ch. i. (ed. Thilo, 
p. 510ff. ; Gesta Pilati, A. c. i. 4, p. 210, ed. Tdf.), 
et even Clement of Alex. (Pedag. 1. v. 12) says 
it is equivalent in Greek to ¢@ds kal dé6&a xa alvos, 
and the diversity of opinion on this point in 
intelligent Christian circles appears sufficiently in 
the correspondence between Damasus and Jerome 
referred to above. By the 10th cent. so thoroughly 
has its etymological meaning become obscured 
that Suidas or his annotator (see Gaisford’s ed. 
vol. ii. col. 2794 6) can define it elpyjyn wal d6fa, and 
add, ‘Some say it signifies sGcov 54; incorrectly.’ 
Especially instructive are the comments of Augus- 
tine (in his Doctrina Christiana, ii. 11, Migne, xxxlv. 
sat 42, and Tract. in Johan. li. 2, Migne, xxxv. 
col. 1764): he says explicitly that the word is 
nothing more than an interjéction of adimiting joy, 
a tern expressing an emotional mood, not a con- 
nected thought ; and he contrasts it with ‘Amen’ 
and ‘Hallelujah,’ the intrinsic meaning of which 
evidently in his day still clung to them. The 
contrast he draws finds illustration in pseudo- 
Justin in the 5th cent. in his Jesponsio ad Quest. 
50 (Otto, Corp. apol. christ. ed. 3, vol. v. p. 74), 
where ‘ Hallelujah’ is correctly interpreted ‘Sing 
praise to the Eternal,’ but ‘ Hosanna’ is said to 
mean ‘Transcendent majesty.’ The practice of 
alts the phrase ‘ Hosanna in tho highest’ as 
a glad greeting—deprecated by Jerome on Mt 21% 
(Opp. vii. col. 152, Migne, Patrol. Lat. xxvi.)— 
appears as late as A.D. 570, in the Itinerary of 
ntoninus (ed. Gildemeister, Berlin, 1889, § 40). 
LITERATURE.—The discussions of the term are numerous, and 
widely scattered in commentaries and exegetical works. Speci- 
mens of the older may be seen in the Critici Sacri; in Poole’s 
Synopsis; in Lampe on Jn 1218; J. O. Wolf, Cure, etc., on 
Mt 21%, where numerous reff. are given. Worth consulting, 
algo, are the 7th ch. of Gabriel Groddeck’s essay on the Feast of 
Tabernacles in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, etc. vol. xviii. p. 634 ff., and 
the note in F. B. Dach’s ed. (1726) of the treatise Succah, ch, iv. 
§ 5, Bie 831 ff. Special essays on the word (or the triumphal entry) 
by Bindrim ey: Winzer (1703), Zopf Me Nothdurfft (1713), 
Bucher (1728), Wernsdorf (1765), J. O. Pfaff (1789), J. M. H. 
Harras, J. G. Rau, Sauerbrei, J. G. Walch, and others, are 
catalogued ; but they have not been accessible to the present 
writer. J. H, THAYER. 


HOSEA.— 
i. Namo and Life of the Prophet. 
li. The Prophet's Time. 
fii, The Prophet's Book. 
A. First division, chs. 1-3. 
B. Second division, chs. 4-14, 
1) The cultus. 
2) The internal misrule. 
8) External politica. 
iv. Some General Ideas. 
(1) God and Religion. 
(2) The People. 
v. Integrity and Text 


i. NAME AND LIFE OF THE PropurtT. — The 
rophet Hosea (Heb. yyin ‘salvation,’ Gr. ‘Qefe, 
ee Osee, 80 AV Ko 9%), whose name is identical 
with the original name of Joshua (Nu 13°), and 
with that of the last king of Israel (AV Hoshea 
2 K 15°), was certainly a native of the Northern 
Kingdom, the condition and destiny of which he 
has in view throughout his prophecy. The refer- 
ences in the prophecy to Judah, though pretty 
numerous, are more incidental, and J Bc salen is 
nowhere mentioned.* Israel is ‘the land’ (1°), 
its king is ‘our king’ (75), and it is ‘the house of 
Jehu’ on which the blood of Jezrecl shall be 
visited, and ‘the kingdom of the house of Israel’ 
that shall be made to cease (1‘). It is the localities 
of the Northern Kingdom that are familiar to the 


* References to Judah are; 17.11 85 415 56.10. 12-14 ga. 11 gl4 1011 
1112 122, A number of these passages appear to disturb the con- 
nexion, and have been thought later insertions or alterations 
of the text. 
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prophet, Gilead and Tabor (5! 68 127), Gibeah (58 
9° 10"), Gilgal (4% 915 121), Jezreel (14511 923), 
Ramah (5°), Shechem (6°), and particularly Bethel 
(425 §8 10% 8 25 194) and Samaria (7! 8% 6 1057 13!6), 
In like manner it is the internal condition of Israel 
and the state of parties there to which allusion is 
made: the neglect and selfishness of the priests 
(4°*- 61 84); the heathenish revelry of the people at 
the feasts (2 91), and their immoralities at the 
high places (4)* }4 6°); and the conspiracies, blood- 
shed, and anarchy that followed the death of 
Jeroboam—‘ all their kings are fallen’ (77 13").* 

Little is known of the prophet’s history. His 
father was named Beeri (1), and he represents 
himself as taking to wife a woman called Gomer, 
who became the mother of several children, to 
whom he gave symbolical names prophetical of the 
destiny of his country (ch. 1). the rather obscure 
passage 9° may imply that he and others were 
exposed to perscecution—‘ as for the prophet, the 
snare of a fowler is on all his ways, and enmity in 
the house of his God.’ Whether the words of the 
previous verse, ‘the prophet is a fool, the man of 
the spirit is mad,’ be contemptuous language used 
by the people (2K 9", Jer 2974), to which the 
prophet replies: Yes, ‘ because of the multitude of 
thine iniquity, and the great enmity’; or whether 
the words be those of the Pee pne himself, express- 
ing the distraction to which he was driven by the 
wickedness and hostility of the people (Jer 23°), 
is rather uncertain. 


There is nothing to indicate with any certainty to what rank 
of life the prophet belonged. Duhm (Theol. d. Proph. 130f.) 
has argued that he was probably a member of the priestly class, 
on account of his frequent references to the priests (46f- 61 6%), 
to the Torah of God (48 812), to ‘uncican things’ (93, cf. 63 610), 
to ‘abominations’ (919), and to persecution ‘in the house of hia 
God’ (97-8). Tle was certainly a man sufficiently educated to 
follow and estimate the ponies of his country, whether at home 
or abroad (71-11 613f-), and to pass uaH Mens on the course the 
national sane had taken from the beginning. If any infer- 
ence could be drawn from the figures and comparisons in which 
the prophecy is so rich, it would be that the prophet, like Amos, 
belonged to the Scat rather than the city. Such images 
are; () those from wild beasts, the lion, panther, and bear (514 
61 1139 137.8), and other creatures of the field, as the wild ass 
(89), and birds (71 91! 1111), and from the snares and pits em- 
ployed in trapping thein (51.2 712 98), (6) Those from agri- 
cultural life, eg. from stubborn cattle (416 915), the yoke and 
ways of easing it (114), harnessing, threshing, plowing, and 
harrowing (10112); from the operations of the husbandman, as 
sowing and reaping : ‘sowing the wind’ (87), ‘sowing righteous- 
ness’ (1012); froin the corn floor (9! 188), and the like. And in 
general (c) the imagery reflects country life, ¢.g. references to 
the vine and fig and the time when their fruit is choice (919 102), 
to the furrows of the field (104 121%), the poppy (104), thorns 
and thistles (108), nettles (98), reeds (1315, cf. the images in 222¢. 
145.) > to the rains of the various seasons, the winter, early and 
latter rain (63 10!2), to the morning cloud and the early dew (64 
133), to the swollen country brooks—‘ like a splinter on the face 
of the water’ (107), and to the hot dosert wind that smites the 
vegetation and Icaves the fountains dry (1315), Hosea is: the 
only writer before Deut. (1914 2717) who refers to the removal of 
boundary stones in the flelds (519), Whether this imagery 
warrants any conclusion regarding the prophet’s position in 
life or not, it is evidence of a fine poctic sensibility, of profound 
synipathy with nature and love of creature life. The prophet 
lives in the things that are around him, synipathizing with the 
life in everything and feeling its charm. It is characteristic of 
his images that thoy are painted in a word and never developed. 
Those of them that refer to human life have usually something 
pauneuc in them: Ephraim’s decadence among the nations is 
iko grey hairs cong up on the head of ono old before hig 
time cn in his inability to grasp the crisis now come upon 
him, and use it as the entrance upon a larger life, he is Hke the 
child that dies on the threshold of birth (1313), In His guidance 
of His people God hag been like one that teaches a child to go 
(118), Ephraim must bring out his children to the murderer ; 
more merciful would it be if God would deny them children, 
giving thei a miscarrying womb and dry breasts (911-14), The 
pleasant homes of Ephraim shall be overgrown with nettles, his 
children shall be wanderers among the nations, and a foreign 
land shall bury them (06. 17), 

Jewish writers identify Beerl the father of Hosea with Beersh, 
a Reubenite prince carried captive by Tiglath-pileser (1 Ch 68). 
According to Christian tradition the prophet was of the tribe of 
Issachar, and from a place called Belemoth or Belemon (Baalmoth, 
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* Whether such forms as 5°39" 118, ONP 1014, ‘AN where? 1314 
be examples of northern dialect may be doubtful. 


Ephrem Syrus in Knobel, Prophetismus, ji. 154; the form Bele- 
mon has been compared with a place Balamon [RV], near 
Dothan, mentioned in Jth 88). A Jewish legend (in Carpzov, 
Introd.) states that the prophet died in Babylon, and wag 
carried to Galilee and buried in Safed (Neubauer, Géog. du 
Taimud, 227). According to another tradition he was a native 
of Gilead, and the grave of Nebi Osha (prophet Hosea) ts 
show near es-Salt (Baedeker, J’alest. 337). 


li. THE PRopnet’s Timr.—Chs. 1-3 contain 
references to events and prophecies of the time of 
Jeroboam 11., though written later; while much in 
chs. 4-14 reflects the period of disorder that fol- 
lowed his death. The chronology of the period is 
obscure. The annals of Tiglath-pileser state that 
Menahem paid tribute to Assyria in 738 (2 K 15") ; 
this must have been towards the end of his reign 
(suid to have lasted about ten years, 2 K 151); 
and as his two predecessors reigned only 7 months 
in all, Jeroboum’s death must have occurred 
c. 746-745. Hosea’s ministry therefore began some 
time previous to this date (1‘). The prophet’s 
career probably closed before 735-734, the date of 
the Syro-Ephraimitic invasion of Judah, as he 
makes no allusion to this event, nor yet to the 
deportation of northern Israel by Tiglath-pileser in 
734. Gilead is still an integral part of Israel 
(5! 68 127), and Assyria is not spoken of as an 
enemy bunt as a delusive support (5! 7)! 8# 121: 3 1.44), 
The title ‘king Jareb’ (LXX 'Iapelu) given to the 
king of Assyria (5¥ 10%) remains obscure. (See 
JAREB). Not less obscure is 10" ‘as Shalman spoiled 
Beth-arbel.’ If Shalman were a shorter form of 
Shalmaneser, reference might be to Shalman.- 
eser 111, (783-773), though the period of his reign 
is rather remote. Others consider that Shalman- 
eser IV, (727-722) is referred to, and regard the 
words as a later gloss. Nothing is known of any 
operation of Shalmaneser tv. against a place Beth- 
urbe], and it is by no means certain that Shalman 
is a contraction for Shalmaneser.* Even if the 
word ‘Judah’ be genuine in 53 (which there may 
be some reason to doubt, as it is not repeated in 
the parallelism), the passage does not say that 
Judah had recourse to Assyria for help as Ephraim 
did, and contains no allusion to the appeal of Ahaz 
to Tiglath-pileser. The reference to the kings of 
Judah in the heading (1') is no donbt from the 
hand of a later editor (cf. Is 1}, Mic 1"). The first 
part of the title, ‘The word of the Lorp which 
came to Hosea, the son of Beeri,’ may be older; 
at any rate the name Beeri is historical. The 
name ‘Jeroboam’ may be an inference from 14 
‘the house of Jehu,’ and be due to the hand which 
inserted the names of the kinys of Judah. If this 
is not the case, the title must be restricted to 
chs. 1-3; but there is little probability that these 
chapters were put ont or ever existed separately. 
Chs. 1-3 appear rather an introductory programme 
to 4-14, expressing the principle or essential con- 
ception of the prophet’s teaching, and showing 
how it was symbolized in his personal experience. 
Though referring to events in the early part of 
the prophet’s career, chs. 1-3 contain the result of 
reflection on his whole history and teaching, and 
in date of composition may be the latest part of 
the book. The only thing that might seem 
SW ela to this conclusion 1s the fact that in 
chs. 1-3 there is no reference to the dynastic 
revolutions often alluded to in chs. 4-14. But 
chs. 1~3 are meant to present the prophet’s funda- 
mental conception, which is that of the conjugal 
tie between J” and Israel, and Israel’s unfaithful- 
ness to this tie; and this unfaithfulness, which is 
a state of the mind, ‘a spirit of whoredom,’ is 
most conspicuous in the cultus (though cf. 3¢ 
‘without king,’ ete.). 

Hosea may have heard Amos, he must at least 
have heard of him and of his teaching, but there ig 

* Of. Schrader, KAT? 440 ff., and the Comm. tn loc, 
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hardly any trace in his book of the earlier pro- 
phet’s influence. Such parallels as have been cited 
are entirely inconclusive, e.g. the following (the 

assages from Amos are placed second) : 4%, 8°; 5°, 
g’; 57, 74. 93 qi. 104, G}2; 108, es 128, 85 12101. 108. | 
Ch. 4! is certainly an echo of Am 5°, but the verse 
is in disorder, and its originality doubtful. In 
other places Bethaven for Bethel (5° 10°) may be 
uncertain, as copyists sometimes made the change 
(e.g. LXX has Bethaven in 12*), Ch. 84 ends with 
a favourite refrain of Amos, but the words are 
suspicious. 

ili, THE PROPHET’S Book.—The book has two 
divisions, chs. 1-3 and chs. 4-14. Chs. 1-3 set 
forth the history or parable of the prophets 
marriage to a woman who became unfaithful, 
with the moral of the story, which is the love- 
relation of J” to Israel, and Israel’s unfaithfulness 
to this relation. ‘The story is told in chs. 1. 3, the 
exposition of it is given inch. 2. In chs. 1-3 the 
prophet has abstracted from his prophetic speeches 
and career the essential conception of his teachin 
and set it asa kind of programme at the head o 
his book. Chs, 4-14 are more a reflection of his 
prophetic ministry as it was actually exercised, 
though the chapters have also been written or 
redacted under the influence of his fundamental 
idea (cf. for evidence chs, 4-6). 

A. First DIVIsion.—Chs. 1-3.—‘ In the begin- 
ning when J” spake to Hosea, J” said to Hosea, 
Go, take a wife of whoredoms, and children of 
whoredoms. And he went and took Gomer, the 
daughter of Diblaim.’ A ‘wife of whoredoms’ 
does not mean a woman already a sinner ; nor yet 
& woman with a propensity to unchastity, a sense 
which the words could not bear. A ‘wife of 
whoredoms’ is explained by ‘children of whore- 
doms.’ The children did not yet exist ; they were 
born in the prophet’s house, for Hosea did not 
marry &@ woman witha family ; and in like manner 
the woman when taken was not yet that which 
she afterwards becume. If the events be real, the 
words are written from a much later period in the 
prophet’s history. Looking back on his experiences 
with Gomer, and all that he had suflered and 
learned through them, Hosea felt that his impulse 
to take this woman to wife was the beginning of 
Js speaking to him (cf. Jer 328), Whether the 
events were real or not, chs. 1-3 were probably 
written at a late period of Hosea’s life. 

Gomer bare a son, and the LORD said, ‘ Call his 
name Jezreel, for { will visit the blood of Jezreel 
upon the house of Jehu’ (14). The blood of Jezreel 
refers to the murder by Jehu of all the descendants 
of Ahab and the whole house of Omri (2 K 10). 
The name Jezrecl is used merely to recall the 
deed of blood. It is an ominous sound, a knell 
rung in the cars of Jeroboam and the nation to 
awaken the sense of guilt and the presentiment of 
retribution. Again, Gomer bore a daughter, and 
the Lorb said, ‘Call her name Lo-ruhamah (‘ un- 
pitied’), fur [ will no more have pity on the house 
of Israel’ (1°), Finally, she bore a son who was 
called Lo-ammmi (‘not-my-people’), ‘for ye are not 
my people, and [ will not be your God’ (19). The 
three names suggest the three successive steps in 
the destruction of the inhabitants of the land: 
Jezreel calling to remembrance the blood that lies 
on the land; Lo-ruhamah pointing to a condition 
of Israel, when, no more pitied by w", she shall be 
delivered over to calamity and her enemies; and 
Lo-ammi indicating that the people shall be driven 
out of Canaan, the house of J”, und go into exile. 

Ch. 3 attaches itself to ch. )*, The last sym- 
bolical word in ch. 1 way Lo-ammi, pointing to a 
divorce by J” of His people, or at least a casting of 
them out of His house. Ch. 3 continues the 
history. ‘And the LorD said unto me,— 


Again, go love a woman, loved of a paramour 
and an adulteress, 

As J” lJoveth the children of Israel, though they 
turn to other gods.’ 

The woman whom Hosea is bidden again po 
love is of course the same woman Gomer of the 
first chapter. She is a woman loved of a paramour 
and an adulteress. The word Lo-ammui (1°) suggests 
the unrecorded step in the history: the woman had 
fled or been driven from the prophet’s house and 
become the slave-concubine of ungeher, He is bidden 
renew his love to her. So he acquired her again to 
himself for a small price (that of a slave, Kx 21°), 
returning to her in mind, but deferring for a long 
time to return to her in union (3°), The explana- 
tion is added: ‘The children of Israel shall remain 
many days without king, and without sacrifice,’ 
ete. The Lorn’s love continues with His people, 
whom He shall keep in long restraint und discipline 
in exile, till their mind change and they seek Him. 
Ch, 2%": is the exposition of this history ; (1) Israel’s 
whoredoms with the baals (the calf images, which 
are no God, 8°), vv.25; (2) her perplexities when ‘un- 
pitied,’ vv.6"; (3) her exile and discipline in the 
wilderness, vv.)+* ; and (4) her change of mind and 
new espousals and obtaining of mercy for ever, 
vv.9-3, Though ch.3 be appended somewhat loosely, 
it supplies an essentiul step in the story, and its 
contents are drawn into the exposition ch, 2!+-*', 


The Marriage of llosea.—Various opinions have been held on 
this subject. 1. 1b bas been supposed that Hosea allied himsalf 
with a woman already known as a sinner, with the view of re- 
claiming her. It is very difficult to believe either that the 

rophet should do such a thing, or that he should represent 
pimeelf a8 commanded by God to doit. It isa different thing 
when he seeks to reclaim the woman afterwards (3!), and repre- 
senta his efforts to do so as the command of God, because she 
was then his wife. Moreover, the representation that the 
woman was already a sinner when taken to wife docs not suit 
the symbolisin. It is the view of the prophet and all the early 

rophets that {sracl was pure {n the first time of her union to 
‘a and only corrupted herself Jater. The Lorp says, ‘I found 
Isracl like grapes in the wilderness,’ a figure sugyesting Hig 
delight in her (91°); and in Jer 22 Ho says, ‘1 remember of thee 
the kindness of thy youth, thy bridal love, ‘1ow thou didst 
follow me in the wilderness.’ Though this view was formerly 
advocated, and deserves mention because supported by Pusey, 
it has probably few adherents now. 

2. It has been maintained by many that the whole story is an 
allegory. Neither the arguinents for this view nor those 
against it are of much force. (1) It is aryued that prophets 
often represent themselves as coinmanded to perform actions 
which, from the nature of the case, could not really have been 
performed (Ezk 42), Tho actions were ideal; their meaning 
was easily seen when they were described; and they had no 
existence except in the idea and the description. All this is 
true; but it is equally true that prophets, particularly in early 
times, did sometimes perform real actions having a symbolical 
meaning (1 K 220), Jer 2810), (2) The fact that the names of the 
children, Jezreel, Lo-ruhamah, and Lo-ammi, are significant 
makes neither for nor against the allegorical interpretation. 
Real children might have been given symbolical names, as was 
the case with Isainh’s sons (75 81). On the other hand, no sym- 
bolical meaning hay been discovered for the name of the 
mother, Gomer. (3) The argument of Ewald, and others after 
him, that the prophet would have made himself ridiculous if he 
had published such a pitiful narrative about himself all the 
while that his wife was virtuous and his domestic relations 
happy, has little force. If his hearers understood that he spoke 
a parable, they would not have given a thought either to him- 
se}f or his wife, but have attended only to the moral of his tale. 
(4) The statement so often repeated, that there is nothing to 
suggest that the propel ig not narrating an actual history, 
wil not be acquiesced in by everyone. hen it is said, ‘Go, 
take a wife of whoredoms, for the land committeth whoredom 
against the Lorp’ (14); and then, ‘Again go love a woman, an 

ulteress, as J” loveth the children of Israel, while they turn 
to other gods’ (3}), the first impression produced by the words 
is that the actions commanded were not real, but meant merely 
to clothe an idea. Of. the exposition 22f., 

3. It is held by many that a certain substratum of fact under- 
lies the prophet's narrative. The chief arguments for this view 
are, first, that it is more in harmony with the realism of ancient 
prophecy to suppose that Hosea alludes, however roservedly, 
to a fact, than tbat he is pulling forth a mere literary fable ; 
secondly, that no symbolical meaning can be discovered in 
Gomer-bath-Diblaim, which must therefore be the name of an 
actual person ; and thirdly, that we have thus an explanation of 
the origin of the prophet’s central conception of the love-relation 
of J” to His people and their unfaithfulness. The conception was 
suggested by the prophet’s own experiences. Some such 
miserable history as be narrates had befallen him. His wife 
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had gone astray, sharing the common corruption of morals 
about her. What had happened to him was not an individual 
case. It was not individuals that were corrupt, the corruption 
was general—Israc] was corrupt. And meditating on hia history 
he saw in it a reflection of the history of J” and His people, of 
His love and Israel's insensibility to it. And reflecting further 
on it, the conviction forced itsclf upon him that it was not an 
accident or a misfortune that had hrought him through such 
painful experiences, it wags God's providential way of revealing 
to him His own heart towards Ilis people—his impulse to take 
ya woman to wife was the beginning of J’’s speaking to him 


The attempt to fit this theory into the prophct’s life is not 
without difficulty. (1) The prophet’s taking Gomer to wife 
was due to his own natural impulse ; it was not till much later 
that he concluded that the impulse had been prompted by God. 
The same must be said of his return in love to her after she had 
left his house (ch. 03 it was due to his own unchanging affec- 
tion; and it was only later reflection that led him to interpret 
his own act as the command of God. (2) But now, these events 
must have covered a good part of the prophet’s life. The birth 
and weaning of three children, according to the habits of Heb. 
mothers, would occupy 6 to 10 years; and when to this is added 
the time during which the woman was away from the prophet’s 
home and under the protection of another and the time 
occupied in recovering her, it will appear that not much short 
of the whole prophetic lite of Hosea is covered. (3) It is of 
some consequence to ask, When did his wife's infidelity become 
known to the propliett Wellhausen, who claims to have given 
the cue to the interpretation both of Kuenen and W. R. Smith, 
argues, and surely rightly, that it was not till after the birth of 
his first child. But ifso, it was not his misfortunes that gave 
Hosea his prophetic word. Israel’s apostasy was plain to him, 
and he foreshadowed her doom in Jezreel, the name of his first 
child, before any misfortunes overtook him. At most, his mis- 
fortunes may at a later time have given a complexion to his 
prophetic thoughts. (4) Wellh. (followed by Nowack) appears 
to think that Gomer’s unfaithfulness was discovered before the 
birth of the other two children. There is really no evidence on 
the point. There is certainly none in the namesof the children, 
for Lo-ruhamah and Lo-amm{ are names having a purely ob- 
Jective reference to the impending fate of Israel: there igs not 
the slightest evidence that they express any feeling on the part 
of the father toward the children, or an dislike ot them as of 
doubtful parentage. It is hard to belleve that Hosea would 
have continucd to retain an adulteress in his house. It is said 
that ‘he concealed the shame of their mother and acknowledged 
her children as his own, hiding his bitter sorrow in his own 
heart’ (W. RK. Smith, Prophets, 179, cf. 183). If he concealed the 
shame at the time, he cortainly took effectual pains to proclaim 
it to all the world soon afterwards. It would be more natural 
to suppose that it was only after all the children were born 
that the woman’s character was revealed to the prophet, either 
through her desertion or in some other way, anal that then for 
the firat time he could use the bitter words, ‘a wife of whore- 
dom and children of whoredom.’ Even the passage 4!4 leaves 
any other view improbable. 


_It is not of much consequence for the interpreta- 
tion of the prophet’s book whether we suppose his 
marriage real or parabolical. In any case his con- 
ception of the relation of J” to Israel is clear. If 
the story is a parable, it evidently helped Hosea’s 
mind in conceiving the divine relation to imagine 
a human analogy to it. And many scholars have 
felt that it helped them to realize his idea and how 
he reached it to suppose the story historical :—to 
fancy aman of the Ponce depth and sensitive- 
ness of nature united to a light woman, who could 
not even understand a ae adand love like his; his 
anguish and desolateness on discovering how things 
were; and yet, amidst whatever inward struggles, 
his patience and self-forgetfulness, and the un- 
changing trueness of his affection, which could not 
let his wife go, but sought her out in order to 
recover her from her evil. Such a history of his 
own, it is thought, helps to explain the colour 
which he has thrown over the relation of J” to His 
people—the human and moral and personal colour 
which he gives to the relation. 

One or two general considerations may be stated. 
(1) Israel’s unfaithfulness and declension must 
have been patent to Hosea apart from any history 
of his own, as it was to Amos and to Elijah a 
century earlier, And J's constant goodness must 
have been equally patent, as it was to Amos (29-1) 
and to Isuiah (1*). And the fatal issues of the 

eople’s ingratitude must have also been clear. 

hese general truths needed no particular history 
of his own to impress them on Hosea. (2) It is not 
therefore these ideas of the relation of J” to Israel 
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that are peculiar to Hosea, but the conception of 
the marriage tie under which the relation has been 
brought. Wellhausen considers the conclusion 
‘unavoidable’ that something in the prophets 
experience must have suggested this new idea (AZ. 
Proph. p. 105). But there was little in it new. It 
was customary to regard the community or land as 
mother of the inhabitants; to regard the po as 
the ‘ baal,’ ¢.e. lord or husband of the land ; and 
also to regard the inhabitants as his children 
(Nu 21”). It therefore ‘lay very near to think of 
the god as the husband of the worshipping nation- 
ality or mother land. It is not at all likely that 
the conception was in form original to Hosea or 
even peculiar to Israel’ (W. R. Smith, Proph. 171 ; 
cf. RS 92 ff.). The idea was so current that Hosen 
makes Israel express it, ‘I will return to my first 
husband’ (27), and again, ‘ Thou shalt no more call 
me my baal’ (2’°). It did not therefore need an 
experiences of the prophet’s own to suggest this 
idea tohim. (3) What is strange rather is that he 
did not reject the idea, considering its associations. 
He has retained it, and what is new in him lies in 
this, that he lifts the conception of the marriage 
relation of God and people out of the nature- 
sphere, to which it originally belonged, into the 
moral sphere, and gives it developments of sur- 
prising depth and tenderness. No one will affirm 
that domestic experiences of his own were necessary 
to this, and no one need deny that they might 
have been helpful. Even on the latter supposition, 
it must have been some higher influence that 
enabled him to make the transition from his own 
history to that of God and the peo for it was 
not just every good man with a bad wife in Israel 
that perceived in his own experiences a retlection 
of the history of God with His people, and forth- 
with became a prophet. (4) The question is not 
without wider connexions. There may be arisk of 
attributing too much to circumstances and too 
little to mental idiosyncrasy in the prophets, and 
of forgetting that they had stable convictions 
regarding God, and were not dependent on inci- 
dents for their ideas of Him. Hosea’s conception 
of God is very unlike that of Amos, but every line 
of his book proves that he was very unlike Amos 
in type of mind. There may also be a risk of 
allowing our general views of the stage of religious 
development reached by Israel in this age to 
modify our particular views of Hosea’s teaching. 
If we suppose that Hosea is the first to reach the 

rofound thoughts of the spirituality and love of 
God which he sets forth, we shall welcome an 
incident or occasion in his life which just at this 
time suggested such thoughts. But his allusions 
to the history of Israel do not suggest that he 
came with an idea of God learned from some other 
source which he read into the history. He does 
not read the love of God into the history, he reads 
it out of it. It is the history that has taught him 
what J” is (9% 1] 3% 1998. 134), 

B. SEconpD Diviston,—Chs. 4-14.—Attempts 
have been made to divide these chapters into sec- 
tions illustrating particular ideas, but without 
success. Ewald found three sections—first, the 
arraignment, 4'-6"*; second, the punishment, 
6'>_9" ; and third, retrospect of the earlier history, 
exhortation, and comfort, 9-14 Driver (LO7Z'6 
303) finds the thought of Israel’s guilt to pre- 
dominate in 4-8 ; her punishment in 9'-11"'; while 
both ideas are combined in chs. 12. 13, with a 
glance into the brighter future in ch. 14. But in 
truth the passage is scarcely divisible; it consists 
of a multitude of variations all executed on one 
theme, Isracl’s apostasy or unfaithfulness to her 
God. This unfaithfulness is a condition of the 
mind, ‘a spirit of whoredoms,’ and is revealed in 
all the aspects of Israel’s life, though particularly 
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in three things: (1) The cultus, which, though 
ostensibly service of J”, is in truth any of a 
being altogether different from Him; (2) the 
internal political disorders, the changes of dynasty, 
all of which have been effected with no thought of 
J” in the people’s minds ; and (3) the foreign politics, 
the making of covenants with Egypt and Assyria, 
in the hope that they might heal the internal hurt 
of the people, instead of relying on J” their God. 
The three things are not independent, the one 
leads to the other. The fundamental evil is that 
there is ‘no knowledge of God in the land,’ no 
true conception of Deity. Heis thought of as a 
nature - ae and this conception exercises no 
restraint on the passions or life of the people; 
hence the social immoralities and the furious 
struggles of rival factions; and these, again, lead 
to the appeal for foreign intervention. The 
prophet sometimes couples (1) and (2) together, as 
in 8, and sometimes (2) and (3), as in 5% 12}, 
Chs. 4-13 are one long indictment of Israel and 
threat of punishment; a few passages illustrating 
the unchanging love of J” at the beginning (9! 
11), and all through the people’s history (11° 4, cf. 
28), only throw their unfaithfulness into deeper 
shadow. * 

(1) The Cultus.—Chs. 4-6 are mainly devoted to 
the cultus, though it is often alluded to all through 
the chapters (8. 9! 10% 88 11? 137), The term 
‘whoredom’ is specially applied to the cultus. 
The idea may have been suggested by the gross 
immoralities practised at the sanctuaries (4 44), 
or it may be a Oy, from the conception of the 
marriage relation of J” to Israel. The cultus is 
whoredom or unfaithfulness, because, whatever be 
the name which the people inte the god they 
serve, he is another than J”. There is ‘no know- 
ledge of God in the land’; under the name of J” 
they are worshipping a baal. The feasts of J” are 
‘the days of the baals’ (2!*), the local Jehovahs are 
buals. They are not the true husband of Israel, 
but ‘her lovers’ or paramours ; she goes after them 
and forgets J” (2° "3), Israel isa harlot, following 
her ‘lovers’ for the hire which they give her on all 
the corn-floors (9! 2°), The judgment of Hosea is 
that the genuine Israclitish spiritual conception of 
J” has been changed, and another conception 
substituted for it. He goes further, and asserts 
that the people are not unconscious of the change: 
‘I will return to my first husband’ (27, cf. 5! 6'"-). 
The conception of J" that has taken the place of 
the true idea of Him is that of a local nature-god, 
from whom nothing higher is expected than the 
fruits of nature (2° 9!), and who seeks nothing in 
return but such nature gifts (5°). But this is not 
J”. He desires piety (or goodness, 197), not sacri- 
fices (6°); Lie has no pleasure in the flesh which 
they sacrifice and eat (8°). His sorvice is that of 
the mind and life. Such has been their God from 
the land of Egypt (12° 134), who has continuously 
spoken to them by His prophets, for by a prophet 

‘brought up Israel from the land of Egypt, and 
by a prophet was he preserved ; and He has multi- 
plied visions (12% 38), The ritual cultus, because 
of the perverted notion that it is what J” desires, 
is ‘sin’ (45): Ephraim multiplies altars to sin 
(8 108), And it 1s the priests, whose office it was 
to instruct the people in the true knowledge of 
God, who are responsible for the peones ignorance. 
They themselves have rejected knowledge (4°). 
For interested reasons they foster the people’s 
propensity to sensuous service: ‘ They feed upon 
the sin of my people’—the sacrificial cultus (48). 
And it is in vain that J” writes or might write 
moral Yorahs ever so many, revealing the ‘ know- 

* Ilow entirely threats pervade chs. 4-18 may be seen from 
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ledge’ of Him; they are accounted a foreign thing 
(84). <A ‘spirit of whoredom’ possesses the 

Their mind is wholly away eee J” as He 


Hosea’s judgment is that the religion of Israel 
has become Canaanitized ; it is the old native gods 
that are worshipped, though under the name of 
J”. The Dionysiac revelry at the feasts is not 
Israelitish, it is that of ‘the peoples,’ the heathen 
(9). He hardly ascribes real existence to the 
baals, it is a distinction of conceptions of J” which 
he draws. <As for the ‘calves,’ he will not allow 
that they have any relation to J’—‘a workman 
made it: it is no god’ (8%). Its wooden kernel 
shall become splinters, and its gold hull shall be a 
present to king Jareb (8° 108). With mock sym- 
pally he describes the people and priests of 

amaria as ‘mourning’ over ita fate (10°), and 
makes merry over the spectacle of human wor- 
shippers kissing calves! (137). But though the 
loss of ‘knowledge of God’ be the worst form of 
Israel’s declension and the source of all other 
forms of it,—for religion ramifies into all the 
channels of life, and the nature-god instead of 
restraining human passions is rather served by 
the indulgence of them (471% 14),-Hosea some- 
times suggests a broader ground for Israel’s cor- 
ruption. tt was due to their entrance upon the 
Canaanite civilization : ‘according to the goodness 
of his land they made goodly images’ (10! 4" 11? 
136), In their whole mind the people has become 
Canaanitized: ‘He is Canaan; the balances of 
deceit are in his hand’ (127), Not till all the 
forms of Canaanitish life be swept away (2°) and 
Israel have again to go through the wilderness 
will she learn to know J” as the chief guod, and 
respond to Him as in the days of her youth (2!+ 35 
12°, ef. Jer 27). See iv. 

(2) The Internal Misrule.— Whether Hosea 
directly calls the internal political condition 
‘whoredom’ is not quite certain. He does so 
name the external politics: making alliances 
abroad is ‘hiring loves’ (8°), And there was no 
reason wy he should not have given the same 
name to the internal politics, for ‘whoredom’ is 
less particular actions than a state of the mind, 
indiflerence to J”. In 84 ‘setting up kings’ and 
making images are coupled together, and perhaps 
called ‘ their two transgressions’ (10%), The term 
‘to be unfaithful’ (723) appears used both of 

olitical and reat defection (5’ 67, possibly 10° 
or ‘stood’). The term ‘adulterers’ (7*) hardly 
refers to political immorality, but J” complains of 
the people that ‘they have departed from him’ 
and ‘speak lies against him’ (7), that they 
surround Him with lies and deceit (11!%), and 
multiply lies and violence (117 12! 13'%), They are 
untrue to J”; they make and unmake kings, with 
no regard to Him or the principles of His religion : 
‘They have sect up kings but not by me, princes 
and I knew it not’ (8*); ‘all their kings are fallen, 
there is none among them that calleth upon me’ 
(77). The ‘ pride’ (j'x3) of Israel, t.e. his self-confi- 
dence and indifference to J”, testifieth to his face 
(5° 7}°), 

The picture which the prophet draws of the in- 
ternal condition of the kingdom in his day is a 
terrible one. Jeroboam, who is supposed to have 
died c. 746-5, was succeeded by his son Zechariah, 
who, after a ae of six months, was assassinated 
by Shallum. 1e murderer was able to maintain 
himself no more than a month, when he was 
attacked and slain in Samaria by Menahem. In 
all likelihood Menahem would have shared the 
same fate at the hand of some other conspirator 
but for the assistance of Pul, king of Assyria, to 
whom he paid 1000 talents of silver that his hand 
might be with him to confirm the kingdom in his 
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hand (2 K 15), As an Assyrian vassal (5 7! 8° 
12!) Menahem was able to maintain hiniself for 
some years against other factions, which probably 
sought the help of Egypt (7! 8¥ 9% 6 115). Under 
the long and Hacdeaetal reign of Jeroboam the 
country had advanced greatly in material pro- 
sperity. There were ample resources in the land to 
nourish the various factions, and they struggled 
with one another with a fury which the prophet 
can compare to nothing but the raging heat of an 
oven, though the figure contains the darker trait 
of a long-sighted policy which suppressed the fire 
till the time came to let it blaze out (747). Society 
Byes completely dissolved ; there is nothing but 
‘false swearing, and murder, and stealing, and com- 
mitting adultery,’ and one deed of blood follows on 
the heels of another (42). The prophet alludes to 
incidents which would be hivideratson by his hearers, 
though they are obscure tous. We cannot identify 
that scene of revelry and possibly regicide which 
signalized ‘the day of our king’ (75); nor tell why 
Gilead (Gilgal ?) is said to be ‘tracked with blood’ 
(62 12"); nor why it is said that ‘ all their wicked- 
ness is in Gilgal’ (9'5); nor what is meant by 
‘transgressing the covenant,’ nor what there refers 
to (6’); nor explain the allusion, ‘the company of 
priests murder in the way to Shechem?’ (6’); nor 
what is meant when the rulers and priests are 
charged with being ‘a snare on Mizpah, and a net 
spread on Tabor’ (51). ‘These and other allusions, 
such as to ‘the days of Gibeah’ (9° 10°), are ob- 
scure, but they indicate that internal convulsions 
were breaking the nation to pieces (5!° 7:9 88), * 

When Hosea assails ‘king and princes,’ he is 
santa | condemning monarchy in principle as a 
form of government Incompatible with the idea of 
the theocracy. His judgment is practical and his- 
torical, not theoretical. As a matter of history, 
and particularly in the prophet’s day, the mon- 
archy has failed to secure the peace and well-being 
of the people: ‘Where now is thy king that he 
may save thee, and thy princes that they may 
deliver thee?’ (13). It has, on the contrary, been 
the constant source of faction and anarchy. It is 
the motives and methods of setting up and depos- 
ing dynasties that Ilosea condemns, of which the 
revolution of Jehu is an example (14). It is true 
that in his picture of the final condition of Israel 
(218-23 14) the king finds no place; but this is due to 
his personification of the community, and his think- 
ing not of its form but of its mind. Following the 
Targum, some scholars interpret ‘the days of 
Gibeah ’ (9° 10°) of the election of Saul; but though 
Saul belonged to Gibeah he was not made king 
there, but at Mizpah according to ono tradition 
(1S 10%), or at Gilgal according to another 
(1S 11%). Hosen speaks of the days of Gibeah as 
signalized by some crime (10°), though the story of 
Jeg 19{f scarcely corresponds to his allusions. At 
any rate, his reprobation of ‘king and princes’ 
must not be read as merely a condemnation of the 
‘schism’ of the North; his idea is much wider and 
more general. He is weary of Politics. His ideal 
is already that of the Church of God. 

(3) Keternal Politics. —Reliance on foreign hel 
is also ‘ unfaithfulness’ to J’ (8°). The love of J” 
elevates the subject of it intoa personality. Corre- 
sponding to His mind there must be anathior mind, 
with a sense of benefit and capacity for affection. 
And when Israel leans on foreign powers, this re- 
veals not only distrust of J’, but alienation of 
mind from Him, and dissatisfaction with the whole 
range of affections and duties which the relation to 
J” imposes. 

To the a the issue of all this is certain : 
J” will drive Israel out of Ilis house (9%). Hosea 


* For walking ‘after tho commandment’ (511) the VSS read 
‘after vanity’; but the reading is feeble and indofinite. 


has no clear idea of the instrumont or means of 
Israel’s destruction. It is ‘the sword’ (7'° 115), 
the ‘enemy ’ (8° 58°); or it is natural, internal de- 
cay (78 ® 9'%), the moth and rottenness (5!*). Israel 
shall be made to go through the wilderness (2%) ; 
but they shall also eat uaelean things in Assyria 
(98 8°) ; and again, Egypt shall gather them, Moph 
shall bury them (9% 7" 8" 93 11°); and again, they 
shall be wanderers among the nations (9'7 101°). 
The question sometimes put, whether it was the 
prospect of national overthrow that impressed 
upon the prophets the national sin, or the sin that 
led them to foreeast the overthrow, receives a 
ready answer so far as Hosea is concerned. He 
perceives that apostasy from J“ contains destruc- 
tion in it (78 13°2), that moral law operates 
as infallibly as natural law: ‘they have sown the 
wind and reap the whirlwind ’ (87), ‘ye have plowed 
wickedness, ye have reaped iniquity’ (10%; cf. on 
the other hand 10); unchastity tends not to in- 
crease but to childlessness (9! 4°); Egypt and 
Assyria whose help they seek shall swallow them up. 

iv. SOME GENERAL IDEAS, —(1) God and Ive- 
ligion.—J” is God: ‘there isno knowledge of God’ 
has for parallel ‘they do not know J”’ (5*, ef. 2°). 
Ilis nature as revealed in Isracl’s history is Love. 
It was in love that He redeemed them from Eyypt: 
‘when Israc] was a child I loved him?’ (11); and He 
has an emotional delizht in the object of His love 
(9), His love has followed Israel all through their 
history (113-4 7!°); even His chastisements are not 
without love—‘I will speak to her heart ’ (2143); and 
their restoration and everlasting peace will be due 
to His love (144 218% cf, 119%), J” is aaa and 
religion is piety (6* 6): itis a state of the mind, not 
external service. It is partly this feeling of the in- 
wardness of religion that leads to the prophet’s per- 
sonification of the community. He thinks of the 
community as a personal mind, an individual soul, 
in its relation to God and in His relation to it, with 
all the mutual, mystical interchange of thoughts 
and affections towards each other of the two minds. 
And it was in the wilderness at the Exodus that 
this true religious relation was perfectly realized, 
when Israel possessed nothing, through no medium, 
but mind to mind. And it is in the wilderness 
that it shall be perfectly realized again, when 
Israel, destitute of all sacramental tokens of J’’s 
favour, land, corn, and wine, shall feel that she 
possesses Himself, and shall respond as in the days 
of her youth (2), Such a surprisingly inward 
conception of religion implies two things: jirst, 
that the commonplaces of [srael’s faith must have 
been long familiar, such as Js redemption of His 
people, His constant goodness, the freeness of His 
choice of them, and the moral nature of His whole 
relation to them (cf. reference to covenant 8! and 
fatherhood 11'), together perhaps with the con- 
sciousness on Israel's part that it had declined toa 
lower stage of religious life than it once occupied 
(27), And secondly , that the prophet transcends 
the stage of religion reached in OT times, and 
anticipates a more perfect future. In his day the 
religious unit or subject was the community, but 
his personification of the community as an indi- 
vidual soul implies that his conception of religion 
requires a true personal subject—that only the 
individual mind can be truly in religious com- 
munion with God. 

(2) The People.—The history of the patriarchal 
age and of the Exodus might almost be constructed 
out of Hosen’s allusions. This history is his Bible, 
where he finds the texts of his homilies. Israel is 
to him a moral person, and it is not so much her 
actions as her mind towards J” that he has regard 
to. He has, however, the idea that a course of 
conduct leads to a state of mind in which amend- 
ment is hopeless; as, on the other hand, the state 
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of mind reveals itself in all manner of insensate 
actions—‘Ephraim is joined to idols: let him 
alone’ (417); ‘my people ask counsel at their 
stocks, for a spirit of whoredom causeth them to 
err’ (412 5% 4) They have better moments when 
the thought of a return to J” fascinates them 
(6); but it is a passing emotion like the morning 
cloud, a dramatic ideal which they have not depth 
and carnestness to realize (71%), J” is at His 
wits’ end with them (64). On account of his con- 
ception of Israel us a moral person, Hosea draws 
no distinction between classes among the pcople. 
It is Israc] His spouse whom J” drives out of His 
house, and it is she whom He again betrothes to 
Himself for ever (28 14). Hosea confines his 
eschatology to the destiny of Isracl; the nations 
find no place in his picture of the end. It was 
the Assyrian empire that brought the idea of the 
world, the nations, before the prophets’ minds, and 
Hosea had probably passed away before Assyria 
closely touched on Israel. His prophecy ends 
with the prediction of the restoration, the holy 
beauty and eternal endurance of God’s people: 
‘they shall bloom like the lily, and cust forth their 
routs like Lebanon’ (14°). 

Comparisons of one prophet with another are 
usually unjust to one of the two compared, Amos’ 
mind is filled with great general ethical principles, 
valid eternally and enforcing themselves univers- 
ally whether in heaven or on earth; Hosea starts 
froma religious relation of J”and people, historically 
formed, the mutual, mystical intimacies of which 
engross his thoughts. It is less in ideas than in 
apt terms to express them that the prophets ad- 
vance on one another. Aim, speaks of the goud- 
ness of J”, Hos. first calls it ‘love’; Am. inculcates 
compassion, ‘humanity,’ Hos. first finds the right 
word for this (199 42). On the other hand, while 
Hos. laments the want of trust in J” revealed in 
the foreign alliances of Isracl, it is Isaiah that first 
uses the positive word ‘faith’ (7%). And again, 
though Llos. expresses the idea of the ‘new cove- 
naut’ when he speaks of J” betrothing Isr. again 
to Himself (2'), it is Jer. that coins the nght 
phrase. 

Vv. INTEGRITY AND TEXt.—Jerome already de- 
scribed ILlosea’s style as commaticus—consisting of 
short clauses. His fondness for asyndetous con- 
struction gives a monotonous, dirge-like music to 
his vorses—‘ the days of visitation are come; the 
days of recompense are come’ (97); ‘Egypt shall 
eather them, Moph shall bury them’ (9%), He 
little addresses the peale ; rather, turning his face 
ee) from them, he speaks of them to himself 
in shuddering disjointed monologue. A number 
of passages have been regarded by recent scholars 
as interpolations, particularly those referring to 
Judah (see i. note*), and those describing the 
material blessings of Israel restored (2'" 14; for 
list of passages athetized by various scholars see 
Driver, LOZ’ 306). Reference to Judah in itself 
need not excite suspicion any more than Isaiah’s 
references to N. Isracl. The abruptness of some of 
the references is strange (5), though the general 
unconnectedness of Hosea’s style must be con- 
silered. Ch 17-2) is either a later amplification 
of something briefer, or it is wholly late; its 
right place seems after 3°, Nowack goes to an 
extreme in his excision of passages: 2%7 are 
supported by 5% 15 6!™ ; 2! by 12%, and 270 by 4! 54; 
and in many other cases the reasons urged for 
excision appear inadequate. 

The Vext of Hosea has been imperfectly handed 
down. A multitude of passages are corrupt, some 
incurably, e-9. 4418 (in v.'® read the last word 
altars), 527-4) (wy), 6774 8! (LXX ‘and they shall 
cease a little from anointing king and princes’— 
though the ironical ‘a little’ is unnatural), 8" 


(‘anan), 98 9% 10% 118 (read onpxe and ‘nyrn), 1167-28 
and others. 

LiteraTure.—Besides works on the Minor Prophets as a 
whole, such as Ewald, Hitzig-Stciner, Keil, Pusey, von Orelli, 
etc., particular comin. on Hosea are: Pocock, Oxf. 1685; Sim- 
son, 1851; Wunsche, 1868; Nowack, 1880, and Kleine Pro- 
pheten (Handkom.), 1897; Scholz, 1882; Cheyne (Camb. Bible), 
1884. Of. Valeton, Amos en Hosea, 1804; G. A. Smith, Z'he Book 
of the T'welve Proph. (Expositor’s Bible), 1896; Wellhausen, Die 
tleinen Proph.? (Skizzen v.) 1893; also W. RK. Smith, Prophets, 
Lect. iv.; Billeb, Die wichttysten Sutze d. Altt. Kritik vom 
Standp. der Proph. Am. u. Hos. aus betrachtet, 1893. On the 
Text, Houtsma, 7'A7', 1875, p. 55 1f.; Oort, tb. 1890, pp. 845 ff. 
480 ff.; Bachmann, Alttest, Unterauch. 1804; Ruben, Critical he- 
marks on some passages of OT, 1896; Loftinan, Avritisk wnder- 
sokning af den Masoretiska texten till prof. Hoscas bok, 184, 
and Komentar till prof. Hoseas bok, 1836. 

A. B. DAVIDSON, 

HOSEN is AV translation in Dn 37 of }'yp»9,* 
which is probably bettcr represented by RV 
‘tunics’ (Siegfried-Stade and Strack [the latter 
doubtfully], fiock; RVm has ‘turbans’) RV 
has ‘hosen’ in the same verse and in v.77 ag tr? 
of poaio (AV both times ‘coats’; Siegfried-Stade, 
Unterkleider; Strack says ‘an article of dress, 
probably trunk-hose’ (Pludcerhosen)). See, further, 
art. DRESS in vol. i. p. 625”. 

The Eng. word ‘hosen’ is the plu. of a Teut. word ‘ hose’ (of 
Which the root is unknown) denoting a covering for tho leg, 
‘breeches,’ ‘trousers.’ Ifose is also used for the plu., but the 
sing. occurs in Shaky, (7'aming of the Shrew, v. i. 69, ‘A silken 
doublet | a velvet hose ! a scarict cloak |’) and elsewhere, The 
‘doublet’ for the body, and the ‘hose’ or ‘ hosen’ for the legs, 
were the necessary articles of male attire in Shakespeare's day ; 
the cloak being needful for full dress or for cold weather, as 
Merry Wives, ut. i. 47, ‘In your doublet and hose, this raw 
rheumatic day!’ The hosen generally covered the feet as well 
as the legs; and when the coverings of legs and feet were 
afterwards separated, they were called respectively supper 
stocks,’ and ‘nether stocks’ or ‘stockings.’ By and by both 
‘hosen’ and ‘stockings’ were restricted to the covering of the 
feet. Coverdale (from whom coines ‘ hosen’ in Dn 82!) jntended 
to denote the long Eastern trousers. J. HASTINGS. 


HOSHAIAH (f:yyin ‘Jah has saved’).—1. A man 
who led half the princes of Judah in the procession 
at the dedication of the walls of Jerus., Neh 1233, 2. 
The father of a certain Jezaniah (Jer 42"), or Azariah 
(43? and LXX), who was a man of importance among 
the Jews after the fall of Jerus. (LUXX Maagalov). 

H. A. WHITE. 

HOSHAMA (ypyin, abbrev® or textual error for 
yoyim ‘J hath heard’).—A descendant of David, 
1 Ch 3%. See GENEALOGY. 


HOSHEA (xen ‘ deliverance,’ represented by Aust 
on the Assyrian monuments, LXX ‘Qoje, Syr. 


yw 

9001) was the son of Elah. The accession of 
this king of Israel took place in the twelfth year 
of king Ahaz according to the biblical chronology, 
2K 17. But this scheme it is impossible to 
maintain in its integrity [see art. CHRONOLOGY 
oF OT), as it is inconsistent in some details with 
itself (see Stade, GVJ 88 fY., 558 ff. ; Wellhausen, 
Prolegg. zur Gesch. Isr.? 285 {¥.). It is also incon- 
sistent with the date of the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, mainly established by the Eponym Canon 
(Schrader, COT ii. te 161-195, 320 ff.). According 
to the annals of ‘Tiglath-pileser 11. (3 Rawl. 10, 
No. 2, line 28), Pekah, king of Israel (bit Humrt), 
was slain, and Hoshea ascended the throne as the 
nominee of the Assyrian conqueror in the same 
year. The original passages may be found in 
transcribed form in Schrader, CO7 i. p. 247, KIB 
ii. p. 32. The biblical narrative describes Hoshea, 
the son of Elah, as a conspirator against Pekah, 
whom he slew. On the other hand, it seems fair! 

clear, from the annals of Tiglath-pileser, hatch 
the text is mutilated in many portions, that we 
should render ‘ Pekah I slew, Hoshea I appointed 
... over them.’ But there is no real contradic- 


* On the vocalization of this word, see note in Kamphaueen’s 
‘Daniel’ in SBOT, ad loc. 
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tion between this statement and that of Scripture. 
Hoshea was the head of an Assyrian party in 
Samaria,* whereas Pekah represented a policy of 
resistance to the encroachments of Assyria. This 
policy underlies his attack on Ahaz in concert 
with Rezin ; see Cheyne’s remarks (Comment. on 
Isaiah), introductory toIs 7. ‘There are significant 
assages in the oracles of the contemporary prophet 
{osea in which Ephraim is compared to a silly 
dove hovering between homage to Euypt and 
homage to Assyria (Hos 5% 7"), This theory of 
Ephraim’s shifting foreign policy affords a very 
probable explanation of the course of events. 
Accordingly, Hoshea made himself the facile 
instrument of Assyrian power, which in 733 was 
threatening the very gates of Samaria. It 1s also 
probable that from the commencement of his reign 
(B.C. 732), down to the death of Tiglath-pileser 
(727), he paid tribute to Assyria like Jehu and 
Menahem before him. This may be clearly 
inferred from the mutilated conclusion of the 
inscription already quoted, and it is in consonance 
with the statement in 2K 178. But we also learn 
from this verse that soon after the accession of 
Tiglath - pileser’s successor, Shalmaneser (Shw- 
mdnu-asharidu) Iv., the payment of the annual 
subsidy ceased. Probably, the Ephraimite king ex- 
peotes that the death of Assyria’s energetic ruler, 
iglath-pileser, the combatant king (Jareb [?)) 
of Hosea’s oracles, would bring the Palestinian 
states some respite. In our opinion, Isaiah’s 
heautiful poem, 97-104 5%, belongs to this time +t 
(B.C. 726). The language of the opening verses 
which describe ‘Ephraim and the inhabitants of 
Samaria saying in pride and exaltation of heart 
‘* bricks have fallen, but with hewn stone will we 
build ; sycomores have been hewn down, but with 
cedars we will replace them,”’ clearly suggests 
that Ephraim at this period was beginning to 
recover in a material sense from the disastrous 
effects of the invasion of 734-732. 

The new political developments that arose in 
Samaria were doubtless anxiously watched from 
the banks of the Nile. Palestine was of great 
strategic importance to Egypt. For the posses- 
sion of Samaria, Ashdod, Jerusalem, or Lachish 
by the ever-encroaching Assyrian power would 
be a menace to security on the Nile. During the 
preceding decades Egypt had been weakened by 
intestine divisions, but now it had passed under 
the hands of an energetic Ethiopian ruler Sha- 
bakat (Meyer, Gesch. des alten Afgyptens, pp. 


*Comp. Winckler, Gesch. Israel's (Theil i.), p. 180, and 
Geschichte Babyloniens u. Assyr. p. 230 ff, 

¢ Cheyne, Dillmann, and Duhm would place [t some nine 

ears earlier, 7.¢. shortly before the Syro-Ephraimito war; but 

it is not ensy to see what substantial grounds exist for placing 
it so early. If we take the Assyrian invasion of 734 as the 
historic background, the refrain becomes doubly significant, 
and the graphic description of the advancing Assyrian hosts in 
(a 626-23 (forming, as Dillmann rightly considers, a natural 
pendant or conclusion to the poem) seems to be based on a 
vivid and not too remote historic experience. 9)! remains 
obscure, whether we accept the earlier or later date; and even 
when we reyard the Hebrew text as sound (certainly doubtful 
in the opening: part of the verse), the phrase ‘enemies of 
Rezin’ would be thoroughly intelligible under the historic 
conditions which we have sugyested. 

} The ordinary identification of the 10 (wrongly pronounced 
SO by the Massoretes) with this Ethiopian ruler can hardly be 
maintained. LXX yep; Lucian, ed. Lagarde, reads, wpos 
"Adpancsdrsy Ailiorn roy xaveixeuvre iv Alyiera. In line 25 of the 
Khorsabad inscr, of Sargon mention is made of Sibi, tartan or 
generalissimo of the Egyptian forces who co-operated with 
ITanunu (Hanno) of Gaza in resisting the arms of Assyria. In all 
probability, we ought toidentify this Sibi(properly Sib’) with the 
810 (as we should pronounce it) of the Hebrew text. But this 
perenne was not the supreme king of Egypt or Pharaoh. 

his is clear from the same passage in Sargon’s inscription, for 
in line 27 this monarch is ralorred: to under his usual title Pir's 
as quite a distinct personage from Sibi. It is this Pharaoh 
whom we inay identify with Shabaka or Sahaco. The Assyrians 
were quite able to pronounce this name, as the great Rassam 
cylinder (Rip), col. li. 22, testifles, where it occurs in the form 
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343 f. 346). Henceforth Egypt sought to con- 
front Assyria by supporting the Palestinian and 
Hittite states. Hgahea of Israel and Hanno of 
Gaza were sustained in this policy of resistance to 
the Ninevite power by promises of aid by the 
Egyptian monarch. After the death of Tiglath, 
the Egyptian party and policy, which opposed 
Assyrian domination, were in the ascendant at 
Samaria, just as we find in later times took place 
in Jerusalem (comp. Is 20. 30'5 31'*). But bitter 
experience was destined in the coming years to 
pres that the Egyptian power was a broken reed. 

ithin the next fifteen years Samaria, Gaza, and 
Ashdod were in succession fated to discover that 
Egypt’s ‘strength was to sit still,’ and a terrible 
overthrow was to overtake them from the arms of 
Assyria through the procrastinating impotence of 
their South-western ally. 

The cessation of tribute by the king of Israel, 
which had hitherto been paid annually, was the 
first serious indication to the Assyrian monarch 
that Ephraim was preparing to throw off his yoke. 
In the summer of the year B.C. 724 the armies 
of Assyria were directed against the Israclite 
capital. Hoshea at once endeavoured to avert 
disaster by gifts to the Assyrian monarch, but 
Shalmaneser had by this time discovered that 
Hoshea was playing a double part. Perhaps the 
Assyrian troops intercepted the emissaries which 
the steer was despatching to the king of Egypt. 
At this point it is by no means easy to discover 
the precise order of events narrated in 2K 173%, 
Fritz Hommel (Gesch. Babyl. u. Assyr. p. 675) 
thinks that a decisive battle was fought before 
the walls of Samaria, in which king Hoshea was 
taken prisoner. The biblical statements (v.‘) 
would seem to warrant this view. It would some- 
what simplify the chronological problem and allow 
nine years for the reign of Hoshea (Tiele, Bad.- 
Assyr. Gesch. i. p. 232 ad fin.).* But it is by no 
means certain that the capture and imprisonment 
of the Israelite king did not take place after the 
final overthrow of Samaria, 

Shortly before this time the prophet Hosea 
uttered his last oracles. The final four chapters 
evidently belong to the closing years of the 
Northern kingdom. The shadows of the last 
overwhelming calamity rest on the prophet’s soul. 
There is indescribable pathos in these closing 
appeals, J” pleads with Ephraim (11): ‘My 

eople are bent to backsliding from me [?%]... 

ow shall I give thee up, Ephraim? how shall I 
abandon thee, Israel? How shall I make thee as 
Admah ? how shall I set thee as Zeboim? Mine 
heart is turned within me, my compassions are 
kindled together.’ But, alas! Israel’s doom is 
irrevocable. ‘The iniquity of Ephraim is bound 
up, his sin is laid up in store... . Samaria 
shall bear her guilt, because she hath rebelled 
against her God: they shall fall by the 
sword, their infants shall be dashed in pieces’ 
(13!? 14%), 

At nearly the same time Isaiah delivered his 
oracle against Ephraim (28!*-); ‘ Woe to the crown 
of pride of the drunkards of Ephraim and to the 
fading flower of his glorious beauty, which is on 
the summit of the fertile valley of them that are 
overcome with wine. Behold, the LoRD hath a 
mighty and strong one; as a tempest of hail, a 
destroying storm, a tempest of mighty waters 
overflowing, shall he cast down to the earth 


Shabaka. See Winckler, Untersuch. zur altortent. Gesch. p. 92 ff. 
On the complex teat of 2 K 171-6 see AT-liche Unters. p. 16 ff. 
* Fritz Hommel in his Gesch. Bab. u. Ass. pp. 964 fF. 669 ff. 
places the overthrow of Pekah in 733, but in his art. Assyria 
(wh. see) places it two years later. This appears to be too late, 
though exact chronological penne in the events of Tiglath- 
ileser’a campaigns (734 ff.) is difficult to attain. See Winckler, 
reach. Babyl. u. Assyr. p. 230. 
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violently. The crown of pride of the drunkards 
of Ephraim shall be trodden under foot.’ 

The fulfitment of these prophecies of doom fol- 
lowed swiftly. We know that in the year 724 
Samaria was invested by the Assyrian armies. 
‘Towards the end of the siege (B.C. 722) Shal- 
maneser died. Meanwhile, the beleaguered in- 
habitants were anxiously expecting a relieving 
force to arrive from the Went of the Nile, which 
should divert the forces of Assyria and raise the 
siege of the hard-pressed city. But a fatal par- 
alysis seemed to hamper the movements of Egypt. 
Time went on—more than two years elapsed—and 
no relieving force appeared. The numbers of the 
garrison were doubtless thinned by constant battles 
with the besiegers, and by the ravages of grim 
famine. Sargon (Sarrukinu), in all probabilit 
a usurper, and certainly an able Assyrian general, 
succeeded to the throne of Assyria in B.C. 722. 
The siege was pressed on with vigour under this 
energetic commander. Egypt's procrastination 
was now Israel’s ruin, and the fatal end was at 
hand. It is summarized in barely two ruthless 
lines of the great Khorsabad inscription (lines 23 
and 24); ‘Samaria I besieged, I captured. 27,290 
of her inhabitants I carried away. 50 chariots I 
collected from their midst. The rest of their 
pro perty I caused to be takon (?). My viceroy 

placed over them, and imposed the tribute of the 
previous king,’ 

Krom 2K 17° we learn that the inhabitants 
were deported to Eastern localities in or near 
Babylonia (see Schrader, COT ii. p. 267 ff), while 
Babylonian inhabitants were settled in the dis- 
tricts of Canann vacated by the exiled Israelites 
(v.4), Illustrative passages confirming these facts 
may be found in the annals of Sargon. 

And so the curtain falls upon the remarkable 
and chequered history of the kingdom of the Ten 
Tribes. Respecting king Hoshea, we do not know 
whether he survived the tragic close of the king- 
dom which he ruled, or suffered the barbarous 
tortures too frequently inflicted on Assyrian cap- 
tives. About his personal character we know 
little. We may infer that it lacked decisive 
energy and lofty patriotism. Beginning his reign 
as a Inere puppet in Assyria’s hands, he shaped 
his career as an opportunist. He was too astute 
to offend any national susceptibilities by abandon- 
ing the worship of J”, too cautious and politic to 
ae the réle of a purist in religious practices. 

ndeed an accurate historic treatment of Israel’s 
religious history may esteem it highly improb- 
able that such a course, forestalling the reforma- 
tion of the 7th cent., could ever have entered into 
Hoshea’s thoughts. Whether amid the syncretic 
tendencics in the traditional religious practices 
which then prevailed he was at all influenced by 
the teachings of the contemporary Ephraimite pro- 
phet Hosea towards higher ideals, is a question 
suggested, but suggested only, by the clause (17), 
that though he committed evil it was not ‘as the 
kings of Israel who were before him.’ The im- 
pene historian will not judge this last king of 
Sphraim too severely, but will unhesitatingly 
admit that he lived in times of direst difficulty 
and peril, when nothing but miraculous divinely 
guided statesmanship, like that of Isaiah, could 
have saved the realm from overwhelming disaster. 
OWEN C, WHITEHOUSE. 

HOSPITALITY, HOST.—No customs have taken 
a deeper and more permanent hold on the mind 
and life of the Orient than those which gather 
round the reception and entertainment of the 
guest. Few legal enactments, by whatever sanc- 
tions enforced, have met with such hearty and 
universal obedience as the unwritten laws of 
hospitality. The main practices evidently origin- 


ated amid nomadic conditions. When applied te 
the more settled order of village or town, they 
were of necessity more or less modified. In modern 
times the influence of the tourist, and the growing 
usages of the West, have done much to corrupt 
the old simplicities. Yet in ‘many towns and 
villages, remote from the annual streams of sight- 
seers and pilgrims, and the encroachments of 
civilization, the traveller will find hospitable and 
cones welcome, and an aversion to anythin 
ike payment. Even in such centres as Safed an 
Tiberias, one or two wealthy men keep open house 
for all-comers, where friend and foe are alike free 
to enjoy food and shelter for the night. In the 
villages, where poverty reigns supreme, a guest- 
chamber, usually the best room in the place, is 
often attached to the sheikh’s dwelling; and there 
the stranger is provided for at the cost of the com- 
munity. The desert Arabs, however, have pre- 
served almost unchanged through four millenniums 
the customs presented in the scriptural pictures of 
patriarchal life. 

Among the nations of antiquity the virtue of 
hospitality was highly suteemed if the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead, in the Hall of two ‘Truths, the 
god who tests the spirits thus speaks in com- 
mendation of one who has passed the judgment : 
‘The god has welcomed him as he wished, He 
has given food to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, 
clothing to the naked.’ The Greeks thought that 
any stranger-guest might be a god in disguise; and 
the hospitable entertainment of helpless strangers, 
not self-declared enemies or robbers, was well- 
pleasing to Zeds Eévcos, under whose protection they 
were. The ties established by hospitality were 
hereditary on both sides. The Romans regarded 
any violation of the rights of hospitality as a 
crime and impiety; while the Sibylline books de- 
clared that the age of the Messiah, when the 
happiest conditions for humanity would be realized, 
should witness the triumph of faith, love, and 
hospitality. 

Turning to the Arabs, among whom are best 
reflected the immemorial usages of the East, we 
find that among them a man’s hospitality is largely 
the measure of his reputation. ‘A close fist and a 
narrow heart,’ they say; and the niygardly soul 
shall not hold rule over them. To be described as 
‘a man of much ashos,’ is a coveted distinction ; 
the heap of ashes by his tent indicating the extent 
of his cooking for the entertainment of guests, 
‘A man whose dogs bark loudly’ is one held in 
esteem ; the dogs guiding the wanderer who might 
not otherwise find his dwelling. The sheikh’s tent 
always stands in the camp nearest the travelled 
way, to offer first welcome to the approachin 
stranger. His superior position must be vindicate 
by superior liberality. Ibn Rashid, in Hayil, who 
exercises a somewhat uncertain sway over the 
wandering tribes of central Arabia, entertains at 
least 200 guests daily; and every stranger in 
HAyil is invited to his table. The name of this 
ruler is accordingly highly honoured. But the 
poorest man will not turn the needy away. The 
guest, indeed, is often pe, bebe as a benefactor, 
whose arrival affords his host the opportunity of 
honourable service. 

Baiti baitak, ‘my house is yours,’ is part of the 
hospitable salutation with which the guest is 
welcomed. The phrase survives in the towns 
and cities most influenced by Western civilization ; 
only, however, a8 an expression of courtesy. In 
remote villages, and in the desert camps, it is a 
simple statement of fact. As the proverb has 
it, ‘The guest while in the house is its lord.’ The 
present writer has been frequently thus promoted 
to the lordship of a house of hair, the owner wait- 
ing without until the guest bade him enter, and 
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standing up until invited to recline on his own 
cushions. he stores, be they small or plentiful, 
are equally at the guest’s command. The best of 
everything is placed before him; and whatever he 
may desire will be procured if the possibility exists. 
No sacrifice is too great to be made for the comfort 
of the guest: many will not stop even at the 
honour of wife and daughter (ef. Gn 19°, Jg 19%). 
No man is demeaned by any service to his puest, 
even by pouring water on feet and hands, and 
waiting on him at meat. As one said, ‘I am the 
slave of my guest as long as he is with me, but 
save in this there is no trace of the slave in my 
nature’ ([lumfsa, p. 727, quoted by W. R. Smith, 
LS? p. 68). 

There are certain well-understood provisions for 
preserving the honour of the host, which all guests 
are expected to observe. No pains should be 
spared to reach the resting-place before sunset. 
The proverb runs, ‘He who arrives after sundown 
goes supperless to bed.’ The reason being that 
this leaves the host too little time to prepare such 
a repast as his own credit requires. The law may 
not be enforced; but, while shelter may be de- 
manded, in such a case there is no obligation to give 
food. This explains the seeming lack of hospitality 
in the parable (Lk 115"), Again, the guest is care- 
ful not to cat all that is brought to him, especial] 
if his host be a poor man; somewhat must be left 
over, as evidence that he has had enough, and 
morethan enough. Usually, supplies are too liberal 
to permit of complete consumption; but when a 
large company settles on a man for the night 
there is need for care, that he be not put to shame. 
Clean dishes would ‘blacken his face’ in presence 
of his guests. It is his pride to furnish over and 
above necessitics. Yet, again, it is permissible to 
manifest great satisfaction with the fare whilst 
paring, In drinking coffee, ¢.g., poke is 
ittingly expressed by drawing in the liquid with 
considerable noise, smacking of the lips, ete. Such 
visible tokens of appreciation greatly delight the 
host. But the offer of anything in payment would 
be taken os an insult. The Arab eats not in the 
ee the guest departs with a simple ‘ good- 
bye.’ He has had no more than his right; and 
presently his host will enjoy like treatment at his 
or some other brother's hands, The recognition of 
this obligation to the needy stranger must often 
have been the very condition of life to wanderers 
in waste lands, 

That the guest is inviolable is one of the first 
principles ah Arab hospitality. To be safe, the 
stranger needs but enter the tent, or only touch a 
tent rope; then, even if he be an enemy, no hand 
will be raised against him. The homicide ma 
claim the rights of sanctuary from the slain man’s 
next-of-kin himself, the avenger of blood, on whom 
lies the chief obligation of revenge. And as the 
duty of vengeance belongs to all the family or 
tribe of the murdered man, so protection granted 
by one is binding upon all. To slay an enemy in 
battle, or when meeting him in the open field, is 
esteemed an act of true and valorous manhood ; to 
fall upon one seeking shelter in his tent, would 
stain an Arab’s name with everlasting dishonour. 
To injure the guest is the mark of deepest 
depravity. The Arabs of cl-Lejf are held in re- 
prgae on as the greatest of rascals; it is said of 

hem that ‘they will even murder the guest.’ An 
Arab tradition points to the reputed site of Sodom 
as the place where stones rained down from heaven 
upon the people who abused ‘some travellers seek- 
ing hospitality there.’ In Mal 3° the Lorp is 
announced as # swift witness against such as turn 
aside the stranger in judgment. 

But the ties of hospitality receive a more weighty 
sanction when a meal is partaken of in common. 


For an Arab to injure one who has eaten with 
him from the same dish, would be equivalent 
to lifting his hand against his own flesh and blood. 
They are ‘brothers of the bread,’ pledged by this 
act to do each other no harm, and also actively to 
promote each other’s safety to the full extent of 
their ability. This obligation, however, lasts no 
longer than they may be supposed to retain the 
foe thus eaten in their bodies; and the limit 
usually recognized is thirty-six hours. But con- 
stant repetition of eating and drinking in common 
may give permanence to the bonds. W. R. Smith 
(22S? p, 270 f.) quotes several illustrations of the 
length to which these ideas are sometimes carried. 
Zaid al-Khail, a famous warrior in the days of 
Mohammed, refused to slay a vagabond who had 
stolen his camels because the thief had sur- 
reptitiously drunk from his father’s milk- pail 
before the theft. In Amthdal of Mofaddal al-Dabbi, 
a man claims and obtains help of Al-H4rith in 
recovering his stolen camels, beeaies the water 
which was still in their stomachs when they were 
taken from him had been drawn with the help of 
a. rope borrowed from Al-Ufrith’s herdsmen. On 
the other hand, after the battle of Coshdiwa, a 
captive refused to eat the food of his captor, who 
had slain his son, and thus kept alive his right of 
blood revenge. 

The protection of the stranger may anticipate 
his arrival at the tent of his host. 1t is not un- 
common for one in danger to shelter himself under 
the name of some powerful chief, whose dakhil he 
claims to be. It is then the duty of all to assist 
him in reaching his protectors dwelling: any 
injury done to him is regarded as an outrage upon 
the honour of the man who, his name thus invoked, 
has become the stranger's patron and avenger. 
Thus are deliverance and safety found in ‘the 
name of the LORD’ (Pr 18”, J] 28°, Ac 2%!, Ro 108 
ete.). 

The guest may claim entertainment for three 
days and three nights; and for so long the host 
may require him to stay. This latter right, 
although seldom exercised, is always acknow- 
ledged. Should the stranger remain beyond this 
period, he may be put to some useful work—a 
rovision, probably, against idlers and hanvers-on. 

ermanent abode in the dwelling of his host (Ps 
23°) the guest may secure only by becoming 
identified with the family through marriage or 
po Ae See GER. 

The religious significance and origin of these 
customs is suggested by the name universally given 
to the stranger entertained. He is ‘the guest of 
God,’ daif Ullah, that is, one for wliom loyalty to 
God demands hospitable treatment. The Arab is 
himself a sojourner with God, under the blue 
canopy of His mighty tent. All that comes to 
him, whether by robber raid or natural increase 
of his flocks, he takes ag the gift of God, the 
Generous and Bountiful; in the stranger wliom 
night-fall brings to his tent, he sees a fellow-zuest, 
to be treated according as God has dealt with him- 
self, Tho spirit in which the obligation is accepted 
is well expressed in the orenaeb: ‘He who has 
bread is debtor to him who has none’; which, in 
turn, suggests comparison with Ro 14 

The rights of asylum, associated with temples 
and holy places, are survivals from the times when, 
by retreat to the sanctuary, direct appeal was 
made for the protection of the deity there wor- 
shipped; and in certain temples these refugees, 
guests receiving the gods’ hospitality, were 
organized for service. Ezekiel (447) denounces this 
practice, which had obtained a hold even in Jeru- 
salem ; and the Phoonician inscription at Larnaca 
words evidence of its existence among surrounding 
nations. With the movement of the peoples, there 
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ew up the idea that in migrating to any country 
it was wise to submit to the god of the land, and 
to claim his protection, since only by his favour, 
and as his guests, might they continue to dwell 
there. This was the relation in which Israel stood 
to God. All directions for the generous treatment 
of the poor and the stranger are based upon 
recognition of this fact (Ex 227! 239, Ly 19%. 94 2523, 
Dt 10'9 14 157, 2 Ch 7). ‘To use the stranger ill 
was to insult the god on whose hospitality he was 
thrown. See GER. 

The ties established between host and guest by 
eating together carry us back to the days when 
all worshippers of a god were belicved to partake 
with their deity in the sacrificial feast. ‘Traces of 
this idea are found in Lv 3! with 75 and Dt 277. 
Admission to this meal signified acknowledgment 
of the bond between the one so admitted and the 
god, and therefore that of brotherhood in the 
common faith. This involved sacred obligations 
of mutual help and protection. And it is interest- 
ing to note that the animal killed by the Arab for 
the entertainment of his guest still bears the 
ancient name dhabihah, ‘sacrifice’; and to the 
feast thus provided every member of the tribe may 
come freely, uninvited, as a simple matter of right 
(BS 236, 247, 266, 439). 

These considerations cast over the customs of 
hospitality the spell of antiquity and of religious 
sanction, than which nothing could more power- 
fully affect the mind of the Orient. This influence 
is seen in the practice of sealing friendship in a 
common meal, ¢.g. Gn 26”, and esp. 31%. Israel 
was thus beguiled into a covenant with the 
Gibeonites (Jos 94), which held good notwithstand- 
ing discovery of their deceit. The bitterness of 
the Psalmist’s lot is accentuated by the fact that 
one who had eaten of his bread lifted up the heel 
against him (Ps 419). Old Testament illustrations 
of ancient hospitality are found in Gn 18'§ 19t, 
Ex 2%, Jy 13%, Ps 23°; Rahab received the reward 
of hospitality in the safety of herself and her rela- 
tions (Jos 2). The outrage on hospitality com- 
mitted by the inhabitants of Gibeah was terribly 
avenged (Jg 20). 

There are two apparent violations of hospitality 
mentioned with approval. One is the case of 
Joab, who claimed asylum in the tent of the Lorp, 
and who was slain there by Solomon’s order. But 
Joab had put himself beyond the pale of this 
benign law by his own breach of its most solemn 
obligations (1 K 2%'-8), The other is that of Jael, 
who drove the tent-peg through the head of her 
sleeping guest. It may be taken as evidence of 
the fearful degeneracy and lawlessness of these 
times, that this dastardly action finds honourable 
mention in a songof praise. But, while applauded 
in the excitement of triumph by those whom it so 
largely helped, the deed was one which, in calm 
judgment, would be pronounced infamous. 

In the NT the customs of hospitality are recog- 
nized as binding (Lk 7*“). It is commended and 
enjoined as a Christian virtue (Ro 12%: %, | Ti 33, 
Tit 18, He 13°, 1 P 4°); and, affording a curious 
pore to the passage que above from the 
Sgyptian Book of the Dead, the exercise of 
hospitality is taken as affording the evidence on 
which final judgment is based (Mt 25° with 10° 
and Jn 13%). 

Host occurs but twice in our Eng. Bible, Lk 10” 
and Ro 16%. In the former case it stands for 
mavdoxevs, the keeper of an inn or place of enter- 
tainment, where all were received on an understand- 
ing as to payment. The ravdoxetov or ravdoxetor 
might be a simple khfn, or a place affording 
accommodation to travellers. From this we have 
the modern Arabic funduk, used for ‘inn’ or 
‘hotel.’ éévos in Ro 16 is used in classic Greek 


for the ‘ guest-friend,’ i.c. any citizen of a foreign 
State with whom one has a treaty of hospitality 
for self and heirs, confirmed by mutual presents 
and an appeal to Zebs févos. In this sense both 
parties are évo’ (Liddell and Scott). While 
mostly denoting the receiver of hospitality, it was 
also used for the entertainer ; and in that sense it 
is employed here. The generous hospitality of 
Gaius, not limited to St. Paul, but extended to 
‘the whole Church,’ marks him out for special 
honour. 

LITERATURE.—Robinson, BR? ii. 347, atce.; W. R. Smith, RS 
pp. 76, 269, etc., Kinship, 41, etc. ; Doughty, Arabia Deserta; 

homson, Land and Book; Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedowing 
and Wahdbys; Lane, Modern mp (Gardner, 1895), p. 206, 
ete. ; Trumbull, Oriental Social Life, pp. 78-142 ; Conder, Heth 
and Moab, pp. 314-356 passim. . EWING. 


HOST.—Hostis, in classical Lat. ‘an enemy,’ 
came to mean ‘the enemy's army,’ and then, in 
medisval Lat., ‘an army’ simply. This was its 
meaning when taken into Eng. from Old Fr. host ; 
and this is its meaning always in AV, where it 
occurs as tr. of all the usual Heb. words for ‘army.’ 
Tindale uses it specially for the army in camp, 
Lv 9" ‘the flesh and the hyde he burnt with fyre 
without the hoste.’ J. HASTINGS. 


HOST OF HEAYEN, THE (o:pyin x3y).—An ex- 
Phas se occurring several times in the OT, and 
enoting most frequently the stars, but sometimes 
angels. The word ‘host’ is the ordinary Heb. 
word for army; and its use implies that those 
whom it characterizes are conceived partly as 
numerous, and partly as forming a ealatl 
organized body, obedient to the commands of its 
lord or head. 

A. As applied to the stars, it (1) denotes them 
(often coupled with the sun and moon) as objects o 
religious veneration, Dt 4 173, Zeph 15, Jer 8? 19%, 
2 K 1736 213. 5 933-5 (2 Ch 33° 5); so also Ac 7%, It 
appears from these passages that the idolatrous 
worship of the heavenly bodies—though there are 
traces of it previously *—first became prominent in 
Israel in the 7th cent. B.c.: it was patronized by 
Manasseh, who ‘built altars for all the host of 
heaven in the two courts’ of the Temple (2 K 215) , 
it is mentioned in Dt as a form of idolatry which 
might prove specially seductive to the Israclite ; 
according to Jer 19!%, Zeph 1°, it was carried on upon 
the roofs of houses. Josiah, in his reformation, 
destroyed the altars built by Manasseh in the 
Temple, burnt the vessels used in the rites, and 
put New the priests who took purt in them (2 K 
238. 5-12), Krom the terms of 2 K 23" ‘the altars 
which were on the roof of the upper chamber of 
Ahaz,’ taken in conjunction with what is stated in 
Jer 198, Zeph 1, it is diflicult to avoid the infer- 
ence that, though the ‘host of heaven’ itself is 
not expressly mentioned, the worship had in fact 
been introduced into Judah before Manasseh by 
Ahaz. This systematic worship of the heavenly 
bodies was in all probability imported from Assyria 
and Babylonia, where there was a deeply rooted 
popular belief in the power of the stars to rule 
the destinies of individuals and nations, and where 
from a remote antiquity the events which had 
been observed to follow from given celestial pheno- 
mena had been tabulated for future reference 
(above, vol. i. p. 194; Sayce, 17166. Lect. 396-403). 


* Proper names, as Beth-shemesh, En-shemesh, and (prob- 
ably) Jericho imply an ancient worship of the sun and moon; 
see also Am 526 (c, 750 B.c.); and (under Ahaz) Is 178 (‘sun- 
pillars,’—though some scholars think this and the preceding 
word a later addition) : 2 K 2811 ‘the horses which the kings of 
Judah had given to the sun’ and ‘chariots of the sun’ (though, 
the kings not being specified, the date when these were intro- 
duced is uncertain). 2K 1716, also, attributes the worship of 
the ‘host of heaven’ to the people of the northern kingdom ; 
but the statement (which occurs in a Deuteronomic passage) 
may be only a rhetorical generalization, 
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Ahaz and Manasseh were both addicted to 
heathen observances, and both were also vassals of 
Assyria ;* so that there is no difficulty in under- 
standing their readiness to putronize Assyrian 
superstitions.t 

‘he expression (2) denotes the stars as wiiness- 
ing, in virtue of their Cpa Y countless numbers, 
and the order and regularity of their appearance, 
to Js creative and administrative power. So Jer 
33°3 (as innumerable), Is 344 (as dependent for their 
existence upon J”s will, and so as mouldering 
away in the day of His wrath); and ‘their host 
in Is 40°45 (‘that bringeth out their host by number ; 
he calleth them all by name... not one is lack- 
ing’), 45'2 (‘I have stretched out the heavens, and 
all their host I have commanded’), Ps 33%, Gn 2! 
(where ‘their host’ is referred to ‘earth’ only 
zeuginatically), Neh 9% (‘thou hast made heaven, 
the heaven of heavens, and all their host’). The 
expression also denotes the stars in Dn 8" (as 
audaciously assailed by the ‘little horn’ [Antiochus 
Epiphanes]), God being (v.") their ‘captain’ or 
‘ prince.’ 

B. ‘Yost of heaven’ denotes celestial beings 
in ‘attendance upon J”, in 1K 22!=2Ch 18!8 
(Micaiah’s vision), and Neh 9%; probably in Dn 
495 82) (Where the Aram. 5:0 is the word which in 
the Targ. regular] contesponds to x3y in this ex- 
pression) : and so also in Lk 2!) * All ih his hosts’ 
in Ps 103%, and ‘all his host’ (Keré, ‘hosts’) in Ps 
1483, are meant, probably, in the same sense. J's 
celestial attendants are alluded to freq uently else- 
where, though not under this name, as Ps 29? 89-7, 
Is 6, Job 18 2! 5! 1518 21%> 387, Dn 7!° (see further 
ANGEL, vol. i. p. 95); and the term ‘host’ desig- 
nates them, like the stars, as an organized body. 
For passages in which they are spoken of in terms 
suggestive of an lad see Gn 327 (a ‘camp’), Jos 
546 (‘captain of J’s host’), 2 K 6!”, Ps 103”, and 
Jl 3(4)" (“mighty ones,’ or warriors), Job 25? 
(‘troops’ or ‘ bands’). 

An ambiguous position is taken by Ts 247!, where 
mention is made of the ‘host of the height’ (se. of 
heaven), whom J” will ‘visit’ (punish) In the day 
of judgment on the world which the een) 

rophet depicts. ‘This expression is understood by 
Helitasch to refer to angels (the allusion being 
taken to be toa germinal form of the doctrine, which 
was afterwards more fully developed, of patron- 
angels, presiding over the different nations of the 
earth); ¢ but others (as Oehler, AT Theol. § 196; 
Schultz, OT Theol. ii. 228; Baudissin, Sem. Rel.- 
gesch, i. 121-123; Dillm., Duhm, Cheyne;§ cf. 
LXX) think the stars are intended. 

The question arises, in what relation these two 
senses of the expression ‘ host of heaven’ stand to- 
wards each other. Of course the connexion may 
be a merely verbal one: angels and stars were 
equally pictured by the Hebrews as forming a 
‘host’; both belonged to the heavens; and both 
were accordingly called independently by the same 
name. Nevertheless, it is the opinion of many 
scholars that the connexion between the two 
senses is closer than this. Ewald (Lehre von Gott, 
ii. 204 f.) sugyvested that the stars were regarded as 
the ‘ visible image,’ or counterpart, of the host, or 
army, of angels, by which J” was conceived to be 
surrounded. Stade (Gesch. ii. 236-238) supposes 
that the divinities, whom the heathen nations, 
and the unspiritual Israelites, supposed to inhabit 


“ For Manasseh, see Schrader, KA7Z'2 on 2 K 21), 

t For other allusions to the worship of heavenly bodies (though 
not of the ‘ host of heaven,’ as such) in the same age, see Jer 718 
Hae ere vol. fi. p. 169% note), Ezk 816; of. algo (later) Job 
31 286., 

¢t Of. Smend, ZAW, 1884, i 200 (gods of the heathen). 

8 In SBOT7' p. 205 (‘astral spirits’); ef. Introd. to Ja. 70, 151 
(in his Comm. he explained, with Hitzig, of stars and angels 
together). 
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the heavenly bodies, and whom they venerated 
accordingly, were harmonized with monotheism by 
being incorporated into the ranks of the angels, 
as subjects of the supreme God: the ‘host of 
heaven,’ originally denoting these divinities, be- 
came thus the name for the countless iinisters of 
the heavenly King. Others remind us that the 
stars, moving (as it seemed) in the heaven with 
surprising order and regularity, were regarded by 
the Greeks and other ancient nations as animate 
beings ;* and suppose that this facilitated their 
being called by the same name as angels, Thus 
Montefiore (#716b. Lect. 429) writes: ‘The stars, to 
the Jews, no less than to the Greeks, animate 
beings, become a portion of the heavenly host 
which attended Yaliweh on high’; cf. Bandissin, 
ic. p. 120 (Hebrew popular belief regarded the 
stars as animated beings, similar to angels). In 
estimating this last view, it should, however, be 
remembered that there is no passage in the OT 
which actually speaks of the stars as animated, or 
distinctly identifies them with angels; for the 
poetical passage in Jy 5” (the stars from their 
conrses fighting against Sisera) is no evidence of 
the former belief; and the fact that in Job 38? 
‘morning stars’ stand in poetical parallelism with 
‘sons of God’ does not prove that the poet treated 
them as identical. No doubt, in a later age, the 
stars were treated as conscious beings, and even 
sometimes identified with angels (as Enoch 18!*-16 
2176, where seven stars ure represented as bound 
in a prison-house of fire, for disobedience in not 
rising at their appointed time, just as angels them- 
selves are in 21’*2; and Rov 9+), where the star 
which falls from heaven and receives the key of 
the abyss, is called the ‘angel’ of the abyss): but 
it is a question how much such passages prove for 
the beliefs of the 8th or 7th centuries B.c. Our 
knowledge of the origin and history of the expres- 
sion ‘host of heaven’ is too imperfect to enable 
us to pronounce with any confidence upon these 
theories; but, so far as we can judge (1 Kk BOW). it 
seems to have been first applied to denote angelic 
beings. Whether its application afterwards to the 
stars was connected merely verbally with this 
usage, or whether it was facilitated by one or 
other of the considerations just alluded to, cannot 
be definitely determined; at the same time, we 
may at least agree (cf. above, vol. i. p. 95%) that 
the movements and appearance of the stars may 
well have suggested to the Hebrews, as they did 
to other ancient nations, the idea that they were 
animated, and that hence a tendency may have 
arisen—though how far it was consistently carried 
out we do not know—to place them in the same 
class, or even to identify them, with angels, who 
also formed an order of heavenly beings, regarded 
by the Hebrews as in a special degree the ministers 
and instruments of Divine Providence (cf. Dillm. 
AT Theol. 320). S. R. Driver. 


HOSTS, LORD OF.—See Lokp or Hosts. 


HOTHAM (cpin ‘seal’).—i. An Asherite, 1 Ch 
782, 2. Father of two of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 1144, 
In this latter instance AV has incorrectly Hothan. 
See GENEALOGY. 


HOTHIR (vrin).—A son of Heman, 1 Ch 254, 
See GENEALOGY, IIT. 23 n. 


HOUGH.—The ‘hough’ (mod. spelling hock) of a 


* That the stars were divine beings was, says Aristotle, a 
traditional belief among the Greeks; and he even accommo- 
dated it to his own philosophy (Me ee x11, (A) viii, 26-30, 
10740, 1ff.: cf. PAys. ul. 4, 1060, 33; de Coel. i. 2, 2690, SOff. ; 
Met. vi. (E) i. 18, 1026a, 18, where they are called r& gavapé air 
Giev, with Schwegler’s note; Hth. Ne. vi. 7, 1141b a, arbpdves 
WOAD Ousdripe why guciy). 
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uadruped is the joint between the knee'‘and the 
fatlock in the hind leg; in man the back of the knee 
joint, called the ham. To hough is to cut the tendon 
of the hough, to meee The subst. occurs in 
2 Es 15 ‘unto the camel’s hough’ (usque ad suffra- 

inem cameli, AVm ‘ pastern or litter’). The vb. 
is found Jos 11% 9, 28 8%, 1 Ch 184 of houghing horses 
(npy in Piel), Tind. translates Gn 49° ‘In their 
selfe-will they houghed an oxe,’ which is retained 
in AVm, and accepted by RV for AV text ‘they 
digged down a wall’ (see Spurrell). In his Diary 
(Wodrow, p. 123), Melvill says of ‘Mr Jhone 
Caldcleuche, a daft wousten man,’ that he ‘ bosted 
that he wald houche Mr Andro [(Melvill], with 
mikle mair daft talk,’ where the word is shown in 
its later and more general sense of doing one a 
serious injury. J. HASTINGS. 


HOUR.—See TIME. 


HOUSE (n'3 (etym. uncertain; Ges. derives from 
a root=‘spend the night’), ofkos, olkla, domus).— 
This article deals with the fixed dwellings of man 
in Syria and Egypt, exclusive of tents and tem- 
poraty dwellings, which are treated of under other 
1eadings (CAVE, PALACE, TEMPLE, TENT); but, 
in a hot climate, where life is spent in a great 
measure in the open air under the shade of trees, 
rocks, and in booths in connexion with permanent 
habitations, it is not practicable entirely to divide 
the several subjects. It will be found that the dif- 
ference to be met with in the habits of the people 
is not so much between those who live in perma- 
nent and in temporary dwellings, as between those 
who live in fixed abodes and in movable habitations. 

The dwellers in towns and villages have fixed 
abodes, though often of a very frail character ; 
while the nomadic tribes, roving over the country 
in quest of pasture for their herds and flocks, 
require habitations which, though they can be 
readily packed up and carried away, are often of a 
very permanent texture. 

Permanent fixed dwellings existed from the very 
earliest times (Gn 417 104 [both, however, pre- 
historical] 12!° [Hyksos period ?]), and in the days 
of Abraham cities of considerable antiquity were 
already in existence in Palestine and Egypt (‘ Now 
Hebron was built seven years before Zoan in 
Egypt,’ Nu 13°, which, however, may refer only 
to the rebuilding by Ramses 11, cf. 
190f.). Evidence to the same effect is supplied by 
the Babylonian (Nippur) and Egyptian discoveries 
as well as by Bliss’s excavations at Lachish. 

Although the family of Lot, on separating from 
Abraham, dwelt in the cities of the plain (Gn 131), 
yet the Hebrews throughout their sojourn in 
Canaan, until going down into Egypt, were 
dwellers in tents (Gn 1318 26% 318 351): in 
Egypt they lived in houses (Ex 127 37), and on 
entering the Promised Land, after forty years’ 
camping in the wilderness, took possession of the 
towns and cities built by the Canaanites (Dt 6':) : 
they thus had no opportunity of establishing any 
distinctive style of architecture, as did the Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, and Greeks, and there is no class 
of buildings which can be described as character- 
istically onrew. unless pers s the synagogues, 
which do not appear to have been numerous in 
Palestine till after the time of John Hyrcanus 
(B.C. 135). The houses of the Hebrews, therefore, 
were the houses of the people of the land where 
they dwelt, and we have thus to seek for them 
in Syria and Egypt. 

e have the following records for our use, viz. : 


The pictures on the monuments of Egypt and 
Assyria, the ruins remaining on the ground, the 
descriptions given in the Bible an by early 


writers, and the modern dwellings themselves: 
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In drawing inferences as to the arrangements 
of houses in ancient times from the system 
adopted in modern dwellings, we must make due 
allowance for the mure jealous seclusion of Moslem 
women at the present day, and also for the present 
method of sitting with the legs tucked up, which 
necessitates taking off the out-door shoe. There 
was far more social equality of the two sexes 
among the Hebrews in ancient times than there 
is now among the Moslems. This affected all 
the household arrangements, and did not re- 
quire the careful seclusion of the women’s apart- 
ments, which complicates the construction of 
modern houses. Hebrew women, instead of being 
immured in a harem, mingled freely with the 
other sex in carrying out their social duties. 
naey attended the flocks (Gn 29%), prepared the 
meal (Gn 18*), invited guests (Jg 435), and even on 
occasion criticized the conduct of their husband 
(1S 25%). They conversed with strangers in a 
public place with propriety (Gn 24% 29%), and 
took part in public affairs of any special kind (18 
188, which would suggest that they sat in an agora). 
This freedom of action watuvalls influenced the 
arrangements of the apartments in the house, and 
caused them to differ from those of the present day. 
The custom of sitting on a divan with thelegs tucked 
up instead of sitting on a chair or stool also affects 
greatly all household arrangements, even to cere- 
monials and cleanliness, as may be seen at present 
in the life of the Chinese, who use chairs, and the 
Japanese, who sit on divans or couches, Another 
matter not to be lost sight of in considering the 
nature of the houses in early days, is the patri- 
archal customs of the Hebrews, and the improba- 
bility of their having many wants, accustomed as 
they were to living so much in tents. 

‘he houses of the poor in early days must always 
have been of a very primitive character. Very 
often they were built of clay (mud or sunburnt 
brick), ‘ whose foundation is in the dust’; ‘ which 
are ready to become heaps’; “by slothfulness the 
roof sinketh in, and through idleness of the hands 
the house leaketh’ (Job 4) 15%, Ee 10'8, Is 91), 
These houses, as at the present day, were of a very 
unstable description, and if not instantly attended 
to were liable to be overthrown by heavy rainfall, 
hailstorm, and strong winds (Ezk 13), Another 
inconvenience of mud houses is their liability to 
be ‘dug through’ or broken into by thieves (Job 
2416 Mt 619 24%), 

In other instances houses might be built of 
stone with plaster (Lv 14“) and mortar (Ezk 13"), 
and wood of sycomore, holm tree (but see HOM) 
and the oak (Is 9). These stone houses were 
also very insecurely built ; the mortar, frequently 
made with mud and slime instead of burnt lime- 
stone, becomes as slippery as soap during heavy 
rains, and whole villages have been known to be 
overthrown in one night during bad weather 
(Land and the Book, ii. 57). In some parts of the 
country, however, the houses are very carefully 
built of squared stone throughout, owing to the 
total absence of wood; and those houses do not 
readily decay, Mt 7% (Buckingham, Arab Tribes, 
180, 326). 

In the fenced cities the houses forming the walls 
are necessarily built solidly, ‘great, and fenced up 
to heaven’ (Dt 1°8), but those within the city do 
not differ materially from those in villages, except 
that for want of space the roofs are made more 
use of, and there are two storeys and often a court 
within the house. These houses, whether of mud 
or stone, are also very insecurely built, and are 
constantly falling down. 

The people congregated, as they still do, for 
safety in villages and towns, and did not build 
isolated houses in the fields. The houses of the 
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poor are quadrangular, usually of one storey in 
villages, and containing but one apartment, in 
which in cold weather the cattle also are housed ; 
the portion for the use of the family being raised 
on a dais some 2 ft. or more above that where 
the cattle are herded. On this raised platform 
are the beds, chests, cooking utensils (1 S 28 (72)). 
The light comes through the door, and when there 
are windows they are merely apertures raised some 
height above the ground, sometimes with wooden 
gratings. There is no chimney, and the smoke 
from the fire finds its way out through the holes 
in the building. 

The roofs are usually flat, except where no wood 
is to be obtained. They are formed of rough 
rafters or boughsof trees with brushwood laid across, 
and over all a plaster of mud, rolled flat in showery 
weather with a stone roller. Upon the roofs are 
often temporary erections of straw or boughs of 
trees, for sleeping under, though in dry climates 
the roof is generally used without any covering 
except a quilt. It was prescribed by Dt 22° that a 
parapet (EV ‘battlement’) should be erected round 
the roof, for the protection of those using it for 
recreation or other purposes. <A stairway outside 
the house frequently gave access to the roof with- 
out the necessity of passing through the house. 
This arrangement is probably alluded to in our 
Lord’s words, ‘ Let him that is on the housetop not 
go down nor enter in to take anything out of his 
house’ (Mk 13%), Rahab hid the spies ‘with the 
stalks of flax which she had laid in order upon the 
roof’ (Jos 2°); Peter ‘went up upon the Nese | 
to pray (Ac 10°), For similar uses of the roof cf. 
Jgz 16%’ (where see Moore’s note), 1S 98%, 28 11? 
16%, Ig 22), Jer 19%, Zeph 15, Neh 8%, 

A considerable amount of discussion has been occasioned by 
the narrative of the healing of the paralytic (Mt 92", Mk 288., 
Lk 618), and the means adopted by his four friends to bring 
him into the presence of Jesus. Both Mark and Luke imply that 
the sick man’s bearers first made their way to the roof, which 
would be readily accessible by an outside stairway or a ladder. 
Their further proceedings are described thus in Mk 24 ‘ they 
uncovered the roof where he was, and when they had broken it 
up, they let down the bed whereon the sick of the palsy lay’ 
(avsrtivyaray Thy oriyny nou Gv, xal Bopilavris yadwos Tov 
xpaBBaroy, x.7.4.)3 in Lk 5!9 ‘They let him down through the 
tiles with his conch inio the midst before Jesus’ (id véiv xipaseay 
wabyxey eurey coy TH xAIvidig, x.7.A.). It isnot quite clear whether 
Jesus was teaching in the ‘upper room’ of a house with more 
than one storey, or on the ground floor of a one-storeyed house, or, 
ag gome think, in a gallery outside the house. In any case there 
would have been no ditliculty either in getting rid of the cover- 
ing of the roof or making an oponing in the battlement that sur- 
rounded it. Fora full] discussion of the meaning of the passage 
the reader may refer to such works os Gould (on Mk 28) and 
Plummer (on Lk 619), both in Internat. Crit. Comm. ; Bruce (on 


Mk 24) in Hapositor's Gr. N1'; Thomson, Land and the Book 
(1880), p. 368; Tristram, Hastern Customa, 34f. 


In the villages there is usually a court attached 
to the house, in which the cattle, sheep, and goats 
are penned ; and in towns they are all brought 
within the walls and penned in courts and cellars 
belonging to the houses. 

The monuments of Assyria and Egypt represent 
the houses much as they appear at present (Layard, 
Nineveh ; Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians). 

In examining the ruins of ancient cities east of 
the Jordan, one is much struck with the promin- 
ence of the temples and the complete cffacement 
of the private dwellings, showing that the latter 
were built of materials that have readily decayed. 
This had been noticed elsewhere ; and even at Athens 
in the time of Pericles, foreigners were struck by the 
contrast between the splendour of the public build- 
ings and the mean dwellings of the common people 
(Thue. ii. 14, 65; Dicaearch, Stat. Grae. p. 8). 

The most striking peculiarity in the aspect of 
houses at the present day is their blank and 
desolate appearance from the outside: streets 8 
ft. or less in width, houses 40 to 60 ft. high, with 
blank stone walls and little ornament of any kind, 


except the door and the projecting window over it, 
all peeping into which is jealously guarded ayainst 
by the wooden lattice which fills up the window 
aperture ; it is pierced with holes, and often elabor- 
ately carved. e doorways and the doors are often 
highly ornamented (Is 54, Rev 217!) and enriched 
with arabesques, and have sentences from the 
Kordn inscribed on them (ef. Dt 6"). The doors are 
usually of hard wood, studded with iron nails or 
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CARVED NOUSE-DOOR OF PRASANT’S COTTAGE 
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sheeted with iron, opening inwards, and furnished 
with bars and bolts, ‘They are fastened with 
wooden locks, and wooden keys are required, often 
of cnormous size, large cnough for a stout club (Is 
2923s Land and the Book, i. 493). There is an 
opening in the door to inscrt the hand and key 
from the outside, the lock being on the inside (see 
below, Lock and Key). On entering the gate there 
is usually a porch or vestibule with a long stone 
bench for the doorkeeper and servants, where 
the master of the house receives visits and transacts 
business (Gn _ 19! 231° 34%, Job 297 may serve to 
illustrate this custom, although in these passages 
it is the gate of a city, not the door of a house, 
that is referred to). This porch is separated 
from the chambers within by a twisted passage, 
so that a view inside cannot be obtained from 
it. The house is built round one or more courts 
according to the wealth of the family, each room 
opening into the court, and seldom one into the 
other; there is a verandah round the court. In the 
larger houses at Damascus there are often several 
courts, all fitted up with great magnificence, the 
floors paved with marble, the walls lined with faience, 
the ceilings have carved ornaments and tracery and 
are painted in gay colours, and ornamented wooden 
screens separate the several chambers. 

In towns there are generally two or more storeys, 
and on cach floor the chambers open on to a common 
balcony running round the inside of the court, with 
a staircase open to the sky, usually in a corner of 
the court. 

The passaye from the entrance doorway leads 
into the court, which is usually paved with marble 
or flagging, and may have in the centre a well 
(2S 17'8) or a fountain, with citron and orange 
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trees around, and overhead an awning may be 
stretched to keep off the sun. 

As it is customary for the married sons to remain 
under their parents’ roofs and bring up families, a 
house may often have forty or fifty inmates ex- 
clusive of the servants and slaves. 

Opening into the first court on the ground floor, 
in smaller houses, are the principal apartments, 
the women’s apartments beiny either in an inner 
court or on the floor above ; hat in larger houses 
where there are several courts, the first floor of the 
first court is used for the reception rooms, one large 
chamber being specially reserved for entertaining 
guests, who are treated with great honour (Lk 22'%, 
Ac 1}8 977 208), In addition to the guest-chamber 
of the house, in every village or encampment there 
is a public guest-room for entertainment of strangers, 
kept up at the expense of the inhabitants (cf. Gn 18}, 
Ex 2%, Jg 13!°19!"), In wealthy houses the prin- 
cipal reception chamber opening into the first court 
is highly ornamented, paved with marble, with a 
fountain, and at the farther end the floor is raised 
and called the diwan, with a divan running round 
the sides, formed of mattresses and cushions 
covered with carpets. The ceilings and walls are 
elaborately ornamented and brilliantly painted 
(Jer 2214 aba palace), 

Moslems drop the slipper or shoe at the door 
when they enter an inner room or step on to the 
liwan. And this is necessary both for comfort 
and cleanliness, as they sit with their feet tucked 
under them; but it would not be safe to assume 
that this custom prevailed among the Hebrews in 
early days in private life, though it was their 
custom so far as sacred ground was concerned (Ex 
3°, Jos 65, Lk 794), There is no clear indication of 
the Hebrews before the Captivity having used a 
divan on a raised déwan, and the words signifying 
‘seats’ in the Hebrew do not throw much light on 
the subject. The ancient Egyptians are shown 
in one picture squatting on the ground at dinner 
(Wilkinson, Anc, Lg. i. 58, 181). A bas-relief on 
the walls of Khorsabad represents the guests seated 
on high chairs at a festival (Layard, Nineveh, ii. 
411). 

The inner courts are often planted with fine 
trees, and the interior walls, verandahs, and stair- 
case clothed with vines and creepers, 

Ewald (Geschichte?, iii. 451, 602) suggests that 
the ’armon, ‘keep,’ of a palace was the harem or 
women’s apartment, the most securely guarded 
portion of Kastern houses; but Gesenius (ez.) says, 
‘None of the ancients rendered the word ‘‘ women’s 
apartment,” as very many of late have done, after 
J. . Michaelis,’ and gives the meaning as ‘fortress,’ 
‘ palace’ (so Owf. Heb. Lex., and Siegfried-Stade). 
The harem of the king of Persia is spoken of in 
Est 2°, and also the chamberlain, keeper of the 
women, It is also probable that king Solomon, 
after his foreign marriages, kept a harem at Jeru- 
salem; but this was not part of the life of the 
Hebrews. And the customs of Moslems regarding 
the seclusion of women can throw little light upon 
the customs of people among whom the sexes were 
on almost equal terms. 

The doors of the inner court are not usually 
furnished with locks and bolts, and a curtain is 
often all that separates it from the outor court, the 
idea being that all is private within the outer gate 
or outer court (Dt 24, Ac 10!” 123%), 

The upper rooms of the house are called the 
‘dltyah, which is also the Hebrew word (aby) for 
upper chamber. Thomson (Land and the Book, i. 
235) states that in northern Syria this is the 
most desirable part of the establishment, is best 
fitted up, and is still given to guests who are to 
be treated with honour. ‘The women and servants 
live below, and their apartment is called ’ardiyeh, 
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or ground floor; in common parlance beié, or house. 
Every respectable dwelling has both winter and 
summer house, dcit shatawy and beit seify. If 
these are on the same floor, then the exterior and 
airy apartment is the summer-house, and that for 
winter is the interior and more sheltered room 
(2 K 4°, Jer 367, Am 3"; see Driver’s note). In 
the Lebanon the upper rooms are used in summer 
and the lower rooms in winter. In some parts of 
the country where the cold in winter is severe, 
vaults under ground are used during the cold 
weather. With regard to the use of the roof of the 
house, the ‘ housetop,’ see Roor. 

The only mention of cooking-places is in Ezk 46% 
(thetemple), ‘The kitchens SAN robably, as with 
the Romans and Greeks, have had a hearth, with 
stone divisions for resting the pots on. There were 
no other fireplaces (Jer 36% WV). It is supposed that 
there were no chimneys, but a smokc-hole is spoken 
of (Hos 135; see Window), and it is difficult to under- 
stand how the smoke could be got rid of in two- 
storeyed buildings without chimneys of some kind. 

Leprosy of houses (Ly 14%") is described by 
Gesenius as probably a nitrous scab; Thomson 
(Land and Book, ii. 518) alludes to leprosy in yar- 
ments and in buildings as phenomena not only 
unknown, but utterly Hain batligibts at this day. 

In considering the household arrangements of 
the Hebrews, the gradual advance of civilization 
and luxury must not be forgotten, and the proba- 
bility that even the rich in early days lived with 
a roughness of surroundings which would be con- 
sidered as squalor in later days. ‘The influence 
of the Gronls and Romans on the customs of 
Palestine and the Fast has also to be considered, 
In the very eurliest days of the entry of the 
Hebrews into the Promised Land, the Philistines 
from Caphtor (which is generally identified with 
Crete) were in possession of the lowlands of Judah ; 
from B.C, 332 to B.C. 63 Palestine was more or less 
directly under Greek influence, and from the latter 
date for many centuries it was directly under 
Roman influence. The customs of the people havo 
therefore been influenced by Egypt, Assyria, Syria, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome; and though the dwellings 
of the poor may have been little affected by these 
influences, there can be no doubt that those of the 
rich would have reflected the feelings of the masters 
of theday. ‘How apt we all are to look at the 
manners of ancient times through the false medium 
of our everyday associations! How difficult it is 
to strip our thoughts of their modern garb, and to 
escape from the thick atmosphere of prejudice in 
which custom and habit have enveloped us! and 
yet, unless we take a comprehensive and extended 
view of the objects of archzeological speculation, 
unless we can look upon ancient customs with the 
eyes of the ancients, unless we can transport 
ourselves in the spirit to other lands and other 
times, and sun ourselves in the clear light of by- 

one days, all our conception of what was done 
by the men who have long since ceased to be must 
be dim, uncertain, and unsatisfactory, and all our 
reproductions as soulless and uninstructive as the 
scattered frayments of a broken statue’ (Niebuhr, 
Kleine Schriften, p. 92). 

Chamber (bed-, guest-, inner, upper).—When a 
particular apartment of a house is alluded to, the 
word ‘chamber,’ ‘ parlour,’ or ‘closet’ is generally 
used in AV, the word ‘room’ being used in a 

eneral sense, ‘Is there room in thy father’s 
Rogie for us?’ ‘We have room to lodge in’ (Gn 
24%), except in three instances in the NT (Mk 14°, 
Lk 224, Ac 17%), 

The word ‘closet’ occurs only once in the OT 
(J1 23%), where it is used for the nuptial tent (see 
Driver, ad loc.), ag is the word ‘chamber’ in Ps 19°. 
It is used twice in NT, where it represents rapeiov, 
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‘store-house’ or ‘closet’ (Mt 6°, Lk 123). The 
word ‘parlour’ is used only three times. In 
Jg 3° the summer parlour (79y) of Eglon means 
the roof-chamber, raised above the flat roof at one 
corner or upon a tower-like annexe to the building 
(Moore), In 1 Ch 28% RV ‘the inner chambers 
(ern) is tr? ‘inner parlour’ in AV. In 18 9” 
‘parlour’ is used for 1797, which signifies a room in 
which the sacrificial meals were held (see Driver, 
ad loc.). In RV it is tr® ‘guest-chamber.’ 

There are thus only three Hebrew words used in 
connexion with chambers of houses. 1. 1 a 
chamber: Job 9° 37% dwodjxn, cubiculum; inner 
chamber: Gn 43%, 1 K 20% 29% 2k 97,1 Ch 284, 
2Ch 18%; bed-chamber: 28 47 13!, 2 K 6!2, 2 Ch 
22). Ke 10°; women’s apartment: Ca 14 3; 
bridal-chammber: Jg 15' 16%, J1 2! (chamber) ; 
store-house: Pr 244, 

2. ay (vrepporv, cenaculum), an upper chamber 
on the roof of a house: Jg 3% (Eyon), 2k 13 
(Ahaziah), 4" (Elisha), 23!2 (Ahaz). 

3. 1709 (kardd\uua, tricliniwm), a sacrificial dining- 
room: 1 S 97; used in later times for the chambers 
in the Temple Court in which the priests lived : 
Jer 3524 Ezk 40)” ete. 

In the smaller houses there were probably no 
bedrooms, and in houses generally all rooms could 
be used for sleeping in, as is the case at the present 
day; but the inner chambers appear to have been 
more particularly set apart for sleeping, or were 
used as closets in which the bedding was kept 
(25 47, Ec 10%; Jos. Ant. xin. iv. 11; 2K 11%). 
The furniture of a chamber for sleeping in is given 
(2 K 4!) as ‘a bed, and a table, ma a stool, and a 
candlestick’; its position in a retired portion of 
the house is indicated in Ex 88, 2 K 6)%, and other 
passages. Joash and his nurse were hidden in a 
chamber for the beds (2 K 11°, 2 Ch 22"), probably 
a closet for the bedding. In the poorer class of 
houses the place set apart for Jaying down the 
beds was often merely a portion of the common 
room devoted to daily avocations, with the floor 
somewhat raised, or else a room in which the 
family all slept together (Lk 11"). The constant 
reference to chambers for withdrawing to and 
inner chambers among all classes, shows that it 
was usual to have more than one room in the 
house, except with the very poor. Houses were 
often two storeys in height, aad the upper chamber 
or ‘diyah was used for withdrawing to or sleeping 
in (Jg 3%, 2K 4), The chamber from which 
Ahaziah fell through the lattice was of this 
nature. Altars appear to have been erected in 
these upper chambers on the roof (2 K 2314), 

Doorway (nod ‘opening,’ ‘entrance’), Door 
(nbz). —The doorway of the house differs from the 
gate of the city (wwY, riAn, porta) in that the first 
was for private and the latter for public purposes. 
When n>7 is used of the gate of a city, it appears 
to differ from sy”, which Wenctse the whole struc- 
ture, including posts, open space, ete., in being 
restricted to the actual ae which swings on its 
hinges (Ozf. Heb. Lex.). 

The doorway consisted of three parts :—The 
threshold or sill (49, which is used in some cases 
for door, 2K 12° 224, Jer 35‘), the two side posts 
(niin), and the lintel ("\p¥p), Ex 127+, The door 
itself was of wood, stone, or metal, according to 
circumstances. Wooden and metal doors have 
disappeared ; but in Asia Minor, and east of the 
Lake of Gennesaret, stone doors exist to the 
present day in situ, the stone hinges resting in 
the sockets (Burckhardt, Syria, p. 58). 

These doors were often made with two leaves, 
and had bolts and bars (J 377167, Neh 3? 73, Ca 5°). 
Sec Bar, Bolt, Key. 

The doorways were often high! 
and enriched with tracery (Is 54, 


ornamented 
ev 2131), and 


inscribed with sentences of Scripture in accordance 
with the Mosaic Law, ‘ Thou shalt write them upon 
the posts of thy house, and on thy gates’ (Dt 6° 
11”). In Moslem countries the same practice 
exists at the present day. The meézizdh, the 
distinctive mark of a Hebrew habitation, is a kind 
of amulet like the phylacteries, and consists of a 
tube of vellum, inside of which are scrolls with 
various scriptural texts. These at the present day 
are hung up inside the doorway on the doorpost. 
Inside the doorway was a bench for the doorkeeper 
and servants, and there the master of the house 
sat and transacted business. 

The door could be broken in readily. ‘They 
sressed, and came near to break the door’ (Gn 19%). 
‘he willing bondman was received into the house- 

hold by having his ear thrust through with an awl 
into the door (Ex 218, Dt 15'7), The inner chamber 
in Amnon’s house had a door with a bolt (2 8 13"). 

Bar (9 3).—(1) A cross-beam, a bar which was 
passed from one side to the other through the 
rings of the several boards of the holy tabernacle, 
which were thus held together (Ex 2674 35" 3651, 
Nu 3° 481), (2) A bolt or bar for shutting a door 
of a gate or house. 

The bar was used principally at night time 
(Neh 73, Rev 21”), as it is at the present day, to 
keep the door closed. It was made of wood or 
iron (1s 457), and was inserted into sockets in the 
gateposts or doorway of houses (Ovid, Amor, i. 6). 
The door could not be opencd until the bar was 
removed. Chainber doors were sometimes barred 
as well as bolted (28 137; Eurip. Ovest. 154), 
The first mention of the use of bars with gates is 
in the account of the taking of the cities of O 
king of Bashan by Moses (Dt 35). Samson carrie 
away the gates of Gaza, posts, bars, and all (Jg 
167). In the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem 
in the time of Artaxerxes, both bars and bolts of 
the gates of the city are mentioned (Neh 3%). 

In the Bible, bars are mentioned in connexion 
with city gates only, and not with reference to 
houses. In Jon 2¢ the term is used in a meta- 
phorical sense.—‘ The bars of the earth’ (pictured 
as a house out of which Jonah is shut—Owxf. Heb. 
Lex.). The gates of Damascus, Jerusalem, and 
other walled cities in the East are closed at night 
and barred. 

Bolt or lock (537, from the root Syj, to fasten 
with a bolt, or to bind sandals to the feet).—In 
Dt 33° this word (in the form >yi) is given as 
‘bars’ (RV) or ‘shoes’ (AV, KVm), xreiOpov, sera. 
The idea of binding and loosing with a key appears 
in Mt 16 ‘I will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.’ 

The bolt or lock is referred to in connexion with 
the doors both of city gates and of houses; but in 
the two instances in which the Heb. word is tr4 
‘lock’ in AY, it is given as ‘bolt’ in RV (Ca 5°, 
Neh 3°), It does not appear that city gates and 
palaces which had both bars and bolts would require 
the bolt to be opened with a key, both because 
they were not opened from the outside, and because 
guards were present to protect them from being 
opened by unauthorized persons (Neh 3° 7%), 

The bolt was shot into a socket made to receive 
it in the threshold on the inside of a gate or door- 
way. In the Pompeian doorways two holes in the 
sill correspond to the two bolts of the leaves of the 
doors (Gell, Pompciana, 2 ser. vol. i. p. 167); in 
doorways with a single leaf the belt would shoot 
into a socket in the doorpost. In the Odyssey 
(i. 442, iv. 802, xxi. 6, 46-50) the door was drawn to 
with a silver ring and the bolt fastened with a thong; 
to open the door from the outside the thong of the 
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ring was loosed, and the ‘ well bent key’ (of brass 
with an ivory handle) was put in, and by meaus of 
it the bolt was struck back. By degrees improve- 
ments were made in bolts until locks and keys 
of very advanced design came into existence, 
among the Greeks and Romans. In Jg 38 an 
account is given of a door which could be locked 
by means of a key from inside or outside. Ehud 
locked the doors of Eylon’s summer parlour, and 
Kglon’s servants, after waiting for their master to 
open the doors from the inside, took a key and 
opened them from the outside. In Ca 5* © refer- 
ence is made to the hole in the dvor through which 
the hand was pul in with the key in withdrawing 
the bolt; the handles of the lock (AV) or bolt (RV) 
are also mentioned. ‘ My beloved put in his hand 
by the hole in the door.’ In Dt 33” bars or bolts 
are spoken of as of iron and brass. Reference to 
the bolting of an inner chamber is made in the 
account of Amnon and Tamar (28 13). Ancient 
Egyptian doors, with two leaves, had central bolts 
ain ars (Wilkinson, Ane. ig. 1. 15). 

Key (neo, froin the root nop, ‘open,’ xAels, clavis). 
This instrument to open a lock or withdraw a bolt 
is mentioned only once in its literal sense (Jpg 3°"), 
In other instances the term is used figuratively 
(Is 227, Lk 1157, Mt 16!) as a symbol to denote 
power and authority delegated to a steward, 
chamberlain, or minister, ‘And the key of the 
house of David will I lay upon his shoulder; and 
he shall open and none shall shut: and he shall 
shut and none shall open.’ Merchants and others 
at the present day in Palestine and Egypt are 
accustomed to carry large keys of wood or iron 
over their shoulders, if too lony to hang at the 
girdle. Thomson (Land and the Book, i. 493) 
mentions the cnormous wooden keys used in 
Palestine ; in some cases alinost a load to carry. 

The lock or bolt for magazines, houses, and 
garden gates is made of wood and hollowed out, 
about 2 ft. long for a gate and 6 to 9 in. 
long for a chamber door, Tt slides through o 
groove in a piece of wood attached to the door, and 
shouts into a socket in the doorpost or sill, When 
the bolt is shot, some pins in the groove drop into 
corresponding holes in the bolt, and it cannot be 
withdrawn without an instrument to force up these 
pins out of the holes and pull the bolt back. This 
instrument is called the key, and consists of a piece 
of wood furnished with a nwuber of pins in exactly 
the same position (reversed), It is introduced 
into the hollow bolt, and, raising the groove pins, 
it draws back the bolt. Unless these pins exactly 
fit, the bolt cannot be released (Lane, Mod. 
Eq. i. 42). 

In some cases doors were sealed with clay. 
Job 384 §1t is changed as clay under the seal,’ At 
Athens a jealous husband sometimes sealed the 
door of the woman’s apartment (Aristoph. Zhesm. 
422). The king sealed with his own signet the 
stone brought to the den of lions into which Daniel 
was cast (Dn 6”), The sepulchre of our Lord was 
made sure by scaling the stone at the door 
(Mt 27%), 

Hinge (7y).—In early days doors were poised, 
not hung, on hinges (Pr 26") ; that is to say, hinges 
were door-pivots let into sockets in the threshold 
and lintel on which the door swung. Remains of 
stone doors with the hinges or pivots attached are 
found in various parts of Syria and Egypt and Asia 
Minor. 

The Greeks and Romans used hinges for doors 
like those now in use in Europe; four hinges of 
bronze ure preserved in the British Museum. 

Knock (p57).-~There is no mention of a knocker 
having been allixed to doors, as with the Greeks 
and Romans. In Jg 19™ the word (o°p27n>) is used 
of beating violently (till they were tired) ayainst 


a door. In Ca 5? we hear of the beloved knocking 
(pea) at the door. At the present day one stands 
on the outside of the house and knocks, and calls 
Joudly (Mt 7’, Lk 12° 13”, Ac 12%, Rev 3%), 

Window (j\>3, Ovpls)—The Hebrew word is de- 
rived from the root $y ‘pierce.’ This word appears 
to be used generally where the windows of houses 
are referred to, which originally were but openings 
pierced in the walls, without shutters. ‘The word 
casement in Pr 7° (AV) epiceys as lattice in 
RV, being the tr® of ’eshndd. The windows in 
Daniel’s chamber, open towards Jerusalem (Dn 6'° 
{[Heb. #4], represent an Aram. word (]9) whose 
derivation is quite uncertain (the root #2 means 
to burn). The words (a)np->x synp) tr’ “light over 
against light’ (1 K 7°) are derived from my ‘see.’ 
The meaning of o)9y and 47% in same verses tr4 
‘windows’ in AV is uncertain. There are three 
words signifying ‘lattice-’ or ‘net-work’ filling up 
the aperture of wu window. 14. apy. It is used to 
denote the smoke-hole of a room (Hos 13%); the 
windows of a dove-cote (1s 60°); and the aperture 
of the window as being closed with lattice-work and 
not with glass. It is also used for the ‘windows 
of heaven’ (Gn 7}! 84, 2 K 73-19 Is 2415) Mal 31%), 
2. op23 (Aram.) lattice-work or net-work of a 
window, Ca 2” (only), ‘Ile glanceth through the 
windows.’ 3. 23/x (of doubtful etym. synonymous 
with 5p), lattice through which the cold air 
passes (7). Jy 5% ‘The mother of Sisera looked 
down (see Moore) through the lattice’; Pr 7° 
‘In at the window of my house I looked forth 
through my casement’ (‘lattice’ RV) [all]. 

There is another word tr* ‘ lattice,’—ap3¥, lattice- 
or net-work, which is principally used with refer- 
ence to the lattice- or net-work surrounding the 
capitals of the columns (1 K 7/7), but it is also 
used for the lattice or balustrade in the upper 
chamber of Ahaziah in Samaria through which he 
fell; this word has probably no connexion with 
window. 

At the present time in Eastern towns there is 
usually a large window prominently projecting 
over the doorway into the street, ath fitted with 
lattice-work, which is opened only upon the 
occasion of high ceremonies. I[t is probable that 
in early days also one or erhaps more windows of 
the palaces and larger houses opened into the 
strect, us there is constant reference to windows 
Shem into the street or into the city wall. In 
the houses of the poorer classes, however, it is 
doubtful whether any windows existed, and what 
did exist were only apertures to admit light and let 
out the smoke, At the present day in the houses 
in the Lebanon the walls of the rooms are per- 
forated with small openings (in addition to the 
windows), which let in light and air. Where there 
ure courts, however, there are windows opening 
inwards. Among the Greeks, windows were not 
uncommon (Aristoph. Zhesm. 797). The Romans 
had few windows, the bedrooms being lighted 
from the principal sae caer and the rooms on 
the upper floor only being lighted from the street 
(Juv. ii. 270). In Pompeii it can be seen how 
very few houses have windows opening on to the 
streets, and even in these cases the sills of the 
windows are over 6 ft. above the footway, and 
are very small, about 3 ft. by 2 ft. 

The dixcoverics at Pompei prove that glass was 
used for windows under the early emperors, as 
lass windows huve been found in several of the 
1ouses ; glass may therefore have been in use in 
Palestine in the houses of the wealthy at an earlier 
date. Pliny (c. 70 A.D., HN xxxvi. 45) states that 
windows were mude of mica, from countries near 
Palestine, viz. Cyprus and Cappadocia. 

The references in the Bible to windows to look 
out from are almost all in connexion with palaces. 
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‘Abimelech king of the Philistines looked out at a 
window’ (Gn 26%), The mother of Siscra looked 
forth through a window (Jg¢ 5%). ‘Michal the 
daughter of Sanl looked out at the window’ 
(2S 6%), ‘Jezebel looked out at the window’ 
(2 K 9”). Jn the following cases, however, there 
are Windows in houses of the less opulent classes— 
Rahab the harlot let the spics down through a 
window on the town wall of Jericho (Jos 2!5); 
Elisha when sick in his own house dirécted king 
Joash to open the window eastward’ (2 K 13"); 
St. Paul at Damascus was let down by the wall in 
a basket through a window (2 Co 11%); Eutychus, 
asleep on the window-seat of an upper chamber at 
Troas, fell down from the third storey, dao rod 
tpioteyou (Ac 20°), Windows are spoken of (Jer 
22'4) in connexion with a wide house and spacious 
chambers, ceiled with cedar and painted with 
vermilion. It is threatened (J! 2°) that locusts 
shall enter in at the windows like a thief. ‘he 
elican and the porcupine singing in the windows 
is a sign of desolation (Zeph 24), 


LATERATURE.—Tho Heb, Archcologiea of Kell, Benzinger, and 
Nowack; Edersheim, Sketches of Jewish Social Life, 93-96; 
Erman, Life in Ancient Eyypt, 167-109; Tristram, Eastern 
Customs in Bible Lands, 9-88 ; Trumbull, Threshold Corenant 
(Index). C. WARREN, 


HOW.—1. How is somctimes used for ‘that,’ 
introducing a dependent sentence which states a 
fact, without reference to the manner of it. Thus 
18 272(RV ‘how that’), 1 Ch 18° ‘ Now when Tou 
king of Hamath heard how David had amitten all 
the host of Hadarezer king of Zobah’? (RV ‘ that’); 
especially in NT (Gr. dr), Lk 1215 (* And as some 
spake of the temple, how it was adorned with 
goodly stones and gifts’), Jn 4! 12!9 142 Ag 1427 
(‘ they rehearsed all that God had done with them, 
and how he had opened the door of faith unto the 
Gentiles,’ RV ‘how that’), 2085, Gal 413, Philem ”, 
Ja 2°27 (‘Scest thou how faith wrought with his 
works,’ RV ‘ Thou seest that’), Rev 2% Cf. Shaks. 
Lit. Andron. i. iii. 207— 

* Now will I fetch the king to find them here, 
That he thereby may give a likely guess 
How these were they that made away his brother.’ 

2. Still more frequently we find ‘how that’ 
where mod. usage would use ‘that’ alone. Ex 9% 
‘that thou mayest know how that the carth is the 
Lonrn’s’ (*7, RV ‘ that’), 102, Dt 1, Jos 9%, Ru 18, 
1§ 24118 2S 18, 1 K 5%, 2 K 9° ete., and esp. in 
NT (again for 8r). The older versions have this 
form yet oftener, as in Tindale, Gn 20" § This 
kyndnesse shalt thou shewe unto me in all places 
where we come, that thou saye of me, how that I 
am thy brother’; Mt 6 ‘that it appere not unto 
men howe that thou fastest’; Jn 98 ‘But the 
Jewes dyd not beleue of the felowe, how that he 
was blynde and receaved his syght.’ 

Howbeit (=nevertheless, notwithstanding) is 
common. In writers of the period ‘howbeit’ 
sometimes stands for ‘notwithstanding that,’ 
‘although,’ as Melvill, Diary, p. 371, ‘the King 
sattelit and dimitted us pleasandlie, with many 
attestationes that he knew nocht of the Papist 
Lords’ hom-coming till they war in the countrey ; 
and whowhbcit the esteates had licenced them to 
mak thair offers, they sould nocht be receaved till 
ey) tham selves war furthe of the countrey again.’ 

owsoever is once found with its parts separated, 
2S 243 ‘how many soever they he.’ Cf. Knox, 
Hist. p. 30, ‘how suspitious and infamous so ever 
they were.’ Lowsoever means cither ‘in whatever 
way,’ Zeph 37 ‘howsoever I punished them’; or 
‘come what may’? (rather more than ‘ nevertheless’) 
Jg 19°, 25 18" 23, J. HASTINGS. 


HOZAI (‘)\n) is given as a prop. name in RV of 


2 Ch 33”, where AV and KVm give ‘the seers.’ 
AVm has Hosuai, LXX 7rdv épavrwr. The latter 
may have read onnn, which appears to be supported 
also by the Syriac. If we retain the MT, the tr. of 
RV seems the only defensible one ; but perhaps the 
original reading was vin ‘his scers’ (so Kittel in 
Haupt, ad loc.). J. A. SELBIE,. 


HUCKSTER. — Huckster is properly the fem. 
of ‘hawker,’ but the distinction between the 
Anglo-Sax. fem. termination -ster and the mase. 
term. -er was early obliterated. ‘The root of the 
word is held by Skeat to be Du. hucken, to stoop 
(under a loud). The huckster has always been 
distinguished from the merchant as a retailer of 
small wares, a pedlar; and the word has from 
very early times carried a certain ae tan 
Thus Sir T. Moore, Workes, p. 1304, ‘To shewe 
him selfe a substanciall merchaunt and not an 
hukster, he gently let them have it even at their 
owne price’; and Glanvill, Vanity of Dogmatizing, 
Pref., ‘Therefore 1 seek no applause from the 
disgrace of others, nor will I huckster-like dis- 
credit any man’s ware, to recommend mine own.’ 
The word occurs in Sir 26°? (and in the heading to 
the chapter) ‘A merehant shall hardly keep him- 
self from dving wrong ; and an huckster shall not 
be freed from sin’ (xdémnXos, which occurs elsewhere 
in LXX only Is 17, and not at all in NT, though 
the vb. camrnAevw is found in 2 Co 2!7, EV ‘corrupt,’ 
RVm ‘make merchandise of’), Here the «amnos 
stands parallel to the fumopos, and the charge of 
not being without sin applies equally to both. 
The sentiment is in accordance with Rabbinic 
notions. See Edersheim’s note. J. HASTINGS. 


HUKKOK (ppr).—A place near Tabor on the 
west of Naphtali, Jos 19%. It is the present 
village Yakdk (but see Dillin. Josua, ad loc.), near 
the edge of the plateau to the N.W. of the Sea of 
Galilee, between Tabor and Hannathon, marking 
the border of Zebulun and Naphtali, Jos 19", 


LAITERATURE.—SWP vol. i. sh. vic; Guérin, Galilée, 1. 454 ff. ; 
Robinson, BRP? iii. 81f.; Asher, Benj. of Vtudela, il. 421, 
where R. Parchi locates the tom) of the prophct Habakkuk 
at Vakuk, C. RK. CONDER. 


HUKOK (ppin) of 1 Ch 67% (Heb.] is a textual 
error for Helkath (which see) of Jos 21%, 


HUL (5:n).—The eponym of an Aramean tribe 
(Gn 10%) whose location is quite uncertain. The 
various attempts that have been made to establish 
its identity will be found in Dillmann, who does 
not consider that any of them has been successful. 


HULDAH (nbn ‘weasel’ (1); for bearing of this 
name on 'l'otem theory, see Gray, eb. Prop. Names, 
90, 101, 103).--A prophetess who lived during the 
reign of Josiah. All we know concerning her is 
recorded in 2K 22!420 (reproduced almost verbatim 
in 2Ch 34°34), She is described as the wife of 
Shallum ‘the keeper of the wardrobe,’ who dwelt 
in the second quarter (mishneh) of the city. Sce 
COLLEGE. In spite of our scanty information, she 
must; have had a well-recognized standing as a 
peer ielens for it was to H. iat the messengers of 

oslah betook themselves when they were sent to 
‘inquire of the Lord.’ The king’s alarin at the 
contents of the book found in the temple by 
Hilkiah was only partially allayed by the answer 
of H., which was in many points far from reassur- 
ing, although Josiah on account of his personal 
picty was to escape the worst of the coming evils. 

J. A, SELBIE, 

HUMILITY (my, rarewodpootvy; on the special 
Christian sense of the latter and on its relation to 
wpaérys, see Trench, NZ Syn.® 142 ff.).—In one 
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aspect the whole Bible may be viewed as a revela- 
tion of the character of God, and the divine love of 
humility is a feature of that character which is 
uaveeanle throughout. In Ps 18% 113% the virtue 
of humility is attributed to God Himself, who 
humbleth Himself to behold the things that are in 
heaven and earth; and recent advances in our 
knowledge, both of the infinitely great in heaven 
and of the infinitely little on earth, have deepened 
our wonder at God’s providence, at the contrast of 
His greatness and His minute care for the least of 
His works (cf. Mt 10”). But, after all, our words 
‘great’ and ‘ little’ can have no direct significance 
to Him who is absolute and eternal; and, while 
in men different qualities often stand out sharply 
distinct, in the transparent simplicity of the divine 
character we at once see through the humility to 
the love which underlies it; so that on both 
grounds it seems unnatural to us to dwell upon 
‘the great God’s great humbleness,’ in distinction 
from the love that moved Him to create, and to 
deizn to take notice of that which He created. 

But when we turn to consider the Bible record 
of God’s dealings with the moral natures of men, 
there is scarcely any divine characteristic so 
marked as that which is expressed in the words, 
‘Surely he scorneth the scorners, but he giveth 
grace to the lowly’ (Pr 34=Ja 4°), and ‘Thus 
saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eter- 
nity, whose name is Holy: L dwell in the high 
and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite 
and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the 
humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite 
ones’ (Is 57), l’rom Babel (Gn 11‘) to Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Dn 4% #7), from the song of [fannah (1 S 
28) to the Magnificat (Lk 1°), the lessons of history 
and the insight of the prophet have tanght that 
‘pride gocth before destruction, and an haughty 
spirit before a fall’ (Pr 161%), while ‘ blessed are the 
meek: for they shall inherit the earth’ (Ps 37¥= 
Mt 5°). Especially is the duty of humility enforced 
in Ps and Pr and in some of the Prophets, For 
though God is known to bless the humble, yet 
the sense of His special favour is apt to beet 
pride, and therefore the Deuteronomist and Ezekiel 
are led to insist on the utter absence of merit in 
Israel; and to explain that God’s choice of His people 
was not determined by any good qualities in them 
on which they should pride themselves (Dt 77 817-18 
94-7 265 3210 Ezk 16, where Jerus. is charged with 
having used God’s gifts to minister to her own 
vanity, cf. Ro 11'-*); while Amos protests that 
other races besides the children of Israel are 
equally the objects of God’s providence, 97-?°, 

So far, the Bible idea might not seem to be very 
far removed from the familiar conception of Hero- 
dotus and the Greek tragedians, that God looks 
askance as with envy on human presumption, and 
even on innocent success. Yet itis Bible at least 
dwells rather on God’s love of the lowly than on 
His hatred of the proud, and there is no sign of His 
displeasure at mere prosperity. But our sense of 
the contrast between the Greek idea and that of 
the Bible will be deepened if we consider the 
relations of humility to other virtues. 

(1) Humility towards God is based on truth. It 
is the simple recognition of facts as they really are 
—see Ro 12%, o man can dare to boast before 
God (Ps 1432, 1 Co 1”), and whatever of merit or 
success he has he owes to God’s bounty (1 Co 
4"), Hence walking humbly with God is put by 

icah (6°) as a climax after doing justly and loving 
mercy. Pride comes from forgetting God and form- 
ing false judgments on oneself or others from the 
world’s standpoint, e.g. Dt 817-18, Is 10! Lk 171° 
181914, 2 Co 10, (2) ton man’s dependence upon 
God follows the principle that there can be no true 
advance without readiness to receive grace, t.e. 


humility. God demands of man that he should 
boy ask for help, that he should open his mouth 
wide that God may fill it. St. Paul attributes the 
Jews’ failure to their not subjecting themselves te 
this condition (Ro 10%), Abraham is an example of 
the humility whose prayer God hears (Gn 1827-82), 
(3) As sons who owe all to their Father, men are 
bound to obey, and humility is thus closely con- 
nected with obedience. The command to perform 
acts, even those which to the natural inan seem 
foolish, is the test of the humility and faith which 
God will bless: thus Naaman (2 K 5"). Similarly, 
circumcision is, in metaphor, connected with humil- 
ity (Lv 26", Dt 10'8 308). (4) In 2 Ch 3276 3313 
3477 repentance and conversion are identified with 
humbling oneself. God sends chastisements to 
humble men and bring them to a better mind 
(Ps 1197, La 38 a}y, the same root as is commonly 
used for humble); but man can refuse to learn the 
lesson (Ex 10°, 2 Ch 36% '%), Fasting as a selt. 
imposed chastisement is often connected with 
humility (1 K 217”, Ezr 87! etc.). 

Humility as reyards one’s fellow-men fills a much 
smaller space, especially in O'T, than humility to- 
wards God. It was often inculcated by Christ 
(Mt 18?-4 2075-3); and St, Paul connects it directly 
with love (1 Co 134), while jealousy and envy, 
sins which have their root in pride, are reckoned 
among the manifest works of the flesh (Gal 5° ?!), 
So in Ph 285 he condemns faction and vainglory, 
and commends the ‘lowliness of mind?’ in which 
each counts ‘ other better than himself ; not looking 
each of yon to his own things, but each of you also 
to the things of others.’ Such a ‘mind’ conforms 
to the pattern of the humility of the Son of God, 
who emptied Himself and became incarnate. 

We can only touch lightly on the humility of 
Christ, which was shown in His earthly life from 
beginning to end. He abhorred not the Virgin’s 
womb, and the lowly circumstances of His birth 
have ever been the theme of Christian artists and 
poets. The humility of the thirty years’ subjec- 
tion to His parents, and of the three years of un- 
ceasing toil, privation, and opposition, was crowned 
when He endured the cross, despising shame (He 
127), We may notice specially His praying (Lk 
9'8 etc.), His admitting weariness, distress, and 
pain (Jn 48, Mk 14%, Jn 19°), and the solemn words 
ald acts by which He inculeated humility (Mt 11% 
and Jn 13!2!%). At the same time, Le asserted His 
authority (6-9. to forgive sins, to Judge men, to 
found an undying Church) ; He proclaimed Him- 
self as the only way to God, etc. (Jn 14°); He 
claimed that He alone knew the Father of nght 
(Mt 1177). And He felt and expressed burnin 
indignation at bigotry, hypocrisy, and blind self- 
complacency. St. Paul followed His example, and 
in him too we sce that humility is compatible with 
righteous indignation, and even with just and true 
self-assertion. 

It is worth observing also that St. Peter, who 
was at first the type of self-reliant boldness (Mt 
1672 265-5), ig afterwards particularly careful to 
dwell on the need of humility (1 P Q!5: 17-0 348 
5 e-8): V, O. BuRRowS. 


HUMTAH (‘9n).—A city of Judah, noticed next 
to Hebron, Jos 15". The site is doubtful. 


HUNGER.—See Foon. 


HUNTING (7s, Onpevew, dypeuev, venor, capto, 
capio venatione, capio predam, itm hunt’; Vy, 37%, 
Ojpa, Ofpevua, emiorricuds, venandwenatro, cibarta, 
‘hunting,’ ‘venison’; ‘Vy, Odpeuris, venator, 
‘hunter’; nm, Onpioy, especially in FIX inn, nn 
yw, 7d Onploy ris yijs, 7d Onplov 1rd Aypiov, bestia 
terre, agri, etc.). 
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When the earliest extant documents originated, 
the Israelites had not only passed out of, but had 
entirely forgotten that Israel ever passed through, 
that stage in the development of primitive tribes 
at which men’s chief haa Ges and resource is 
hunting. Adam (Gn 3!”) and Cain (4*) cultivate 
the soil, and Abel is a shepherd (2b.). Israel, 
in the persons of Isaac and Jacob, is contrasted 
with the hunting tribes, Ishmael, the ‘archer’ 
(Gn 21” E), and Esau, the ‘cunning hunter’ 
(Gn 25” J); it is Nimrod, the founder of Assyria, 
who is ‘a mighty hunter before J”’ (Gn 10° R). 
Hebrew, however, preserves a trace of the hunting 
stage of primitive society. «y géd4h, by cty- 
molo antinee or ‘game,’ and so used in 
Kethibh of Gn 27%, is regularly used for provision 
(Gn 42% etc.); thus suggesting a time when 
game was the ordinary food. 

Moreover, in historic times, hunting was neither 
a common nor a favourite occupation in Israel. 
The account of Jacob and Esau shows that the 
Israelites were not addicted to hunting. Other 
references to hunting are general and casual; no 
actual hunt is ever mentioned. The references to 
lions, leopards, bears, etc. etc., and the lists of 
clean and unclcan animals (Dt 14), show that both 
big and small game were abundant. But the only 
instances we meet with are where a shepherd or 
wayfarer has to defend himself or his charge ; ef. 
the supposed fate of Joseph (Gn 37%), Samson (Jz 
14° 15%), David (1 S 178-87), Benaiah (2 S 23%, 
apparel ty something more than an act of self- 
delence), the unnamed prophet of 1 K 13%; ef. 
also Is 5” 314, Am 3!2, On the other hand, the 
allusions in Lv 17%, 18 26” ‘as when one doth 
hunt a partridge in the mountains,’ Job 10" 38?9 
41%, Pr 12” ete. ete., show that the Israclites 
were familiar with hunting ; and the gazelle (2y) 
and the hart (5) are referred to as ordinary 
articles of diet (Jt 12) *3), and are mentioned 
with the roebuck (wom 1 K 4%) as part of the pro- 
vision made for Solomon’s table. Bows and 
arrows (Gn 278), slings (1S 174), nets (Job 198, 
Ps 9!°, Is 51” ete.), snares and traps (np Am 35, 
wpio Am 3°), ef. the group of terms in Job 18%, 
were used to catch game, especially wild birds. 
Also pits (nnp Is 24'7, nog Ps 357) were dug as 
traps for larger animals; and sometimes a net 
was concealed (Ps 357) in such a pit. The few 
references to hunting furnish us with names of 
some of the animals hunted and instruments used, 
but afford scarcely any data as to details in the 
nature of the instruments or the methods of 
hunting. 

The comparative indifference of the Israelites to 
hunting is the more striking when we remember 
how devoted Egyptian and Assyrian kings and 
nobles were to the pursuit; their monuments 
depict many hunting scenes. It is true that our 
Hebrew documents probably come from the central 
districts at a time when they were too densely 
populated for much sport. e might hear more 
of hunting if we had earher writings from the 
frontier lands south of Judah and east of Jordan. 

In the Apocrypha we read in Sirach of a decoy 
partridge in a cage (11), of a gazelle taken ina 
snare (27), and of the use of game for food (36"). 

Jos. (Ant, IV. viii. 9) refers to hunting doys, 
which are never mentioned in OT, and tells us 
that Herod the Great was a mighty hunter (Ant. 
XV. vii. 7, XVI. x. 3; BJ xxi. 13). 

NT only uses a few metaphors borrowed from 
hunting (e.g. Lk 11% @npetcac; Lk 21%, Ro 11%, 
1 Ti 37 6%, 2 Ti 2%, wayls; Mt 22" raydever). See, 
further, NET, SNARE, and the articles on animals. 

LITBRATURR.—Benzinger, //eb. : > D. es ; 
Lehrd. der Heb, Arch, 1893, i: roe oe, ae a kee 

W. H. BENNETT. 


HUPHAM (omn, LXX omits), Nu 26°. — See 
HUPPIM. 


HUPPAH (apn ‘canopy,’ ‘chamber’).—A priest 
of the 13th course, 1 Ch 24%. See GENEALOGY. 


HUPPIM (o'pn, perh. ‘ coverings ’).—The head of 
a Benjamite family, his precise parentage being 
obscure, Gn 467! P, 1 Ch 7!*+35, Nu 26° (Hupham) P. 


HUR ("n).—4. ("Qp) mentioned with Aaron as 
the companion of Moses during the battle between 
the Israelites under Joshua and the Amalekites 
(Ex 17) 32), He was also with Aaron while Moses 
ascended Mt. Sinai (Ex 24)4; all E). 

2. ("Qo) a Judahite, the grandfather of Bezalel 
the chief artificer of the Tabernacle (Ex 3]1?= 
35” 38"; all P). The Chronicler traces back his 
descent through Caleb and Hezron to Perez (1 Ch 
219. 20.50 41-4 O Ch 15), while Josephus (Ant. II. 
ii. 4, vi. 1) makes this Hur the husband of Miriam 
and identical with Hur No. 1 above. 

3. (O¥p) one of the five kings of Midian, who, 
with Balanm, were slain by the Israelites under 
Phinehas after the ‘matter of Peor’ (Nu 31%). 
The incident is referred to in Jos 1327, where the 
kings are described as ‘chiefs’ (o°x'%}) of Midian, 
and ‘princes’ (o°3'p}) of Sihon, king of the Amor- 
ites, 

4, According to the Hebrew, an Ephraimite, the . 
father of one of the twelve oflicers of Solomon 
who ‘provided victuals for the king and_ his 
household every month’ (1 K 48, where RV reads 
BEN-HUR). KJostermann (in Joc.) restores ‘ Aza- 
riah, the son of Zadok the priest (from v.*), in 
Beth-horon in the hill-country of Ephraim.’ He 
appeals to B and Luc. Bawp, which he regards as an 
error for Bacéwp=Beth-horon (j5m3, corrupted in 
the Hebrew to W732; A Ber vlds "Qp), The further 
reading of A (Beévy) he takes as presupposing jn3, 
in itself a corruption of ja29=the priest. K.’s con- 
jectural emendation of the text is very ingenious, 

ut can hardly be considered as probable. No 
doubt the text 1s corrupt, and it seems probable that 
the name of the officer in question has been lost. 

§. (LXX omits) The father of Rephainh, who 
ruled over half the district of Jerusalem and 
assisted Nehemiah in repairing the walls (Neh 3%), 

J, F. STENNING. 

HURAI.—See HIDDAI. 


HURAM (o73n).—1. A Benjamite (1 Ch 8°). 
GENEALOGY. 2. 3, See HIRAM. 


HURI ("n).—A Gadite, 1 Ch 5%, 
ALOGY. 


HUSBANDRY.—The ‘husband’ is originally the 
‘master of the house’ (Icel. Ais, a ‘house,’ and 
biandi, ‘ inhabiting’), but the word is used in AV 
only in the mod. sense of a married man. See 
FAMILY, MARRIAGE. 

So a husbandman is a householder, as Mt 20! 
Wyc. ‘The kyngdam of hevenes is lic to an husbond 
man’ (Tind. and all others ‘houscholder’), but in 
AV it always means a tiller of the ground, a far- 
mer. ‘Then ‘ husbandry ’ is first the occupation of 
a husbandman, 2 Ch 26° ‘he had much cattle, both 
in the low country and in the plains; husbandmen 
also, and vinedressers in the mountains, and in 
Carmel: for he loved husbandry’ (71x, lit., as 
AVm, ‘ground’); 1 Es 4° ‘Those that are no 
soldiers, and have not to do with wars, but use 
husbandry’ (yewpyodow rhv viv); Sir 7} * Hate not 
Jaborious work, neither husbandry’ (yewpylay), 
But, secondly, in 1Co 3° ‘husbandry’ is used 
figuratively in the sense of ‘that which is culti- 
vated’: ‘ye are God’s husbandry’ (Geoh yedpyior, 


See 


See GENE- 
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lit., as RVm, ‘God’s field’). The first meaning is 
common. ‘Thus Shaks. ds You Like [t, i. iii. 65— 

‘But, poor old man, thou prun’st a rotten tree, 

That cannot so much ag a blossom yield, 

In lieu of all thy pains and husbandry.’ 
Golding, Justine, fol. 181, ‘The women have all 
the doyng in houskeping and husbandrie, and the 
men geve themselfs to warre and robbyng.’ The 
second meaning is rare, being in | Co 3° an adapta- 
tion of the word to suit the Gr., as Shaks. uses 
‘husbandry’ of the product of husbandry in 
Henry V. Vv. il. 39— 

‘Alas! she hath from France too long been chased, 

And all her hushandry doth lie on heaps, 

Corrupting in its own fertility.’ 

J. TASTINGS. 


HUSHAH (ayn, ‘Qedv), the son of Ezer, the son 
of Hur (see Hur 2), and therefore of the tribe of 
Judah, Probably H. represents the namo of a 

lace, otherwise unknown, in Judah (1 Ch 4%), 
see HUSHATHITE. 


HUSHAI (‘vin, Xovcel, Chusai),—An Archite 
(2S 15% 1754), i.e. a native of ‘the border of the 
Archites’ (Jos 167) to the W. of Bethel. See 
ARBITE. He is further described as ‘the friend 
of David’ (17 ay. 15°7), while at 2S 16! the two 
titles are united. It is probable, therefore, that 
the LXX is richt in reading ‘the Archite, the 
friend of David,’ at 2S 15%, though its rendering 
6 dpytératpos represents a strange combination of the 
gentilic name (in a Grecized form) and éraipos, 
the whole=‘chief companion.’ At the rebellion 
of Absalom he was cde by David to act as 
if le favoured the cause of the king’s son. By 
so dving he was enabled both to defeat the ene 
of Ahithophel and to keep David informed (by 
means of Ahimaaz and Jonathan, the sons of 
Zadok and Abiathar the priests) of the progress 
of events in Jerusalem (28 16'-17%), Ue 1s prob- 
ably to be identified with the father of Baana, 
one of Solomon’s twelve commissariat officers (1 KK 
418), G, Buchanan Gray (/Tebrew Proper Names, 
p. 323) suggests that ‘yin may be a parallel forma- 
tion to ‘y’sx (Abishai), the x being dropped as in 
pyn, ONn. J. Fk. SrENNING, 


HUSHAM.—A king of Edom, Gn 36% (oyn)= 
1 Ch 1% (ayn). 


HUSHATHITE (‘nyna; B 6 ‘AcrarwAel, Avw0elrys, 
Adel, Qwoadel, ‘IcaGel; A ‘Aovoacrwrbel, ‘AowAelrns, 
*Tadel (S& 6 ‘Acw), Ovcah), probably =an inhabitant 
of Husha. This description is ap lied to SIBBECAI 
(wh. see), one of David's ‘ thirty Mendes (25 2s 
1Ch 204, 28 237%=1 Ch 11% 2711), In the latter 
pee of 2S the Hebrew reads *329 (Mebunnai), 

ut a comparison with the parallel lists makes it 
clear that we mnst read Sibbecai as in 217 (+330), 
B A read éx ray vidv (="339); but many MSS have 
LaBouxal, Luc. ZaBevl. In 1 Ch 11° 27" the gen- 
tilic name appears as Hushshathite (*ngnp), 

J. F. SrENNING. 

HUSHIM (ovn).—1. The eponym of a Danite 
family, Gn 46%, called in Nu 26" Shuham. In 
1 Ch 72 Hushim seems to be a Benjamite, but 
it is possible that for ‘sons of Aher’ we should 
read ‘sons of another’ (anx, not a Proper name), 2.é. 
Dan (so QPB, ad loc.). See further GENEALOGY, 
VIII. 6 note. 2. The wife of Shaharaim the Ben- 
jamite, 1 Ch 88 (a'yin) 8!! (orvin), J. A. SELBIE. 


HUSKS (xepdria).—These are the pods of the 
Carob Tree, Ceratonia Siliqua, L., the kharndb or 
kharrédb of the Arabs. It is a fine tree with a 
hemispherical comus, often 40 ft. in diameter. 
The foliage is dark, glossy evergreen. The leaves 
are pinnate, of three to four pairs of oblong, 


obtuse to retuse, or obovate leaflets, 2 to 3 in. 
long, and 14 to 2 broad. ‘lhe tree is diecious. 
The flowers are in short racemes, the staminate 
reduced to five stamens on a top-shaped calyx. ‘The 
pods are from 5 to 10 in. long, 1 to 14 broad, und 
+ to 4 of an in. thick. They consist of a leathery 
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(On the Jeft side is a hedge of Indian Fiy, the plant on which 
the Cochineal grows.) 


case, enclosing a sweet pulpy substance, in which 
the seeds are embedded. This pulp is edible and 
nutritious, and often eaten by the poorer people. 
The pods are ground and boiled, in order to extract 
the saccharine substance, which has the colour and 
consistence of treacle, and is used as food, The 
name St, John’s Bread, applied to these pods, is 
from a tradition that they were the Jucusts which 
that prophet ate in the wilderness (Mt 34, Mk 1°), 
But this tradition is contrary to the text of the 
Gospels. There are also no carob trees in the 
wilderness. ‘There can be no donbt as to the possi- 
bility of the prodigal son eating the pods (Lk 151), 
G. KB. Pos. 
HUZZAB (335).—A word o. uncertain meaning, 
which occurs only in Nah 27, It may be taken 
either as a verbor a noun. Gesenius adopts the 
former of these alternatives, connects the word 
with the preceding verse, and translates, ‘the 
alace is dissolved and made to flow down’ (aya 
eing en of 33y, unused in Qal==flow). Others 
make it Hoph. of 35} and tr. ‘it is decreed’ (RVm). 
Kar better suited to the context is the interpreta- 
tion followed in the text of both AV and RV, 
which finds in H. a reference to the Assyr. queen. 
It may be questioned, indeed, whether the Mas- 
sorctic vocaliention of the word is correct. Both 
Luther and Wellhausen content themselves with 
the simple rendering ‘die Kénigin’; Kautzsch 
leaves the clause untranslated, holding that the 
text is corrupt, and that 3s7 represents a noun 
with the article, which is intended to be a designa- 
tion of the queen of Assyria. Wellhansen (Klein. 
Prophet. 32, 158) suggests that Assyriology may 
yet clear up the question. The L h vmrdoracs 
gives us no help (cf. Nowack and A. B. Davidson, 
ad loc., also the latter and Cheyne in L.pos. Times, 
vii. 568, viii. 48). J. A. SELBIE, 


HYACINTH.—See JACINTH. 


HY ENA (snay [prob. textual error for yiay z4bA6a"', 
Sava]. Zabhia‘ is almost identical with the Arab. 
dab‘ ipl. dubu'], which signifies a Aycna).—This 
animal is quite common in all Syria and Palestine. 
Ita den is often in a rock-hewn tomb ora cave. It 
freq. exhumes the bodies of the dead, and devours 
them. It breaks or gnaws the bones of its hideous 
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meal to extract the marrow. It will, when pressed 
by hunger, attack large animals, and even men. 
he passage in which z@bAda’ occurs (Jer 12°) is a 
part of a series of images illustrating the state of 
70d’s heritage. If it be rendered ‘mine heritage 
is to me the ravenous hymna (although 3 in w ya is 
generally taken as interrogative) ; Dirds of prey 
are against her round about; go ye, assemble all 
the beasts of the field, bring them to devour,’ the 
icture is that of a collection of the hymna, jackals, 
oxes, vultures, ravens, and crows around a carcase. 
The meaning then would be that the chosen people 
have become ravenous beasts and birds, which are 
assembled to devour the prey they have slain. 
But even if 2 be taken as the article, it is difficult 
to regard yisy as other than predicate. Another 
objection to translating way wyn the ravenous 
Ayena, is that oy is always in O'T employed for 
buds of prey (Gn 15", Job 287, Ts 189 46", Ezk 394). 
But it may mean @ ravenous beast as well as bird, 
the root signifying ‘ one that rushes’ on its prey (ef. 
Arab. saba'a, to ravin). If we tr. the first ‘ayit beast 
and the second bird, we have a play on language 
conformable to Oriental taste. The tr™ ‘speckled 
bird’ (AV, RV and the majority of modern com- 
mentators) is derived from the root yay ‘dye’ (ef. Jpr 
5” yay ‘dyed stuff’). Siecfried-Stade(s. wy) suggest 
the emendation yay now ‘torn by the hyena.’ 
The expression ‘Valley of Zebvim’ (1S 138) 
means Valley of Hyenas. G. I. Post. 


HYDASPES (‘Téderns). — The name of a river 
mentioned along with the Euphrates and the Tigris 
(Jth 1°), aid in such a context as to imply that it 
must be sought for on the Babylonu- Median 
frontier. Probably, however, there is a confusion 
with the Hydaspes in N.W. India, a circumstance 
which, considering the unhistorical character of 
the Bk. of Judith, is not to be wondered at. 
Hydaspes (for Vitasta) is an assimilation to the 
Eranian personal name Hudhdspa, ‘possessing well- 
equipped horses’ (Diod. I. vi. 1; Heliodor. 106, 
17; Pseudo - Callisth., 11. x. 2; Ilorace, Sat. u. 
vill. 14). Of course no river could possibly be called 
by such a name, and it is simply a mistake of 
Strabo or his authorities when the Vitasta (the 
modern Béhat or Jalam) appears in his pages as the 
Hydaspes. F. HOMMEL. 


HYMENZUS (‘Trévatos).—A false teacher of the 
time of St. Paul. His name occurs twice in the 
Epp. to Timothy, but there only in the NT. On 
the first occasion he is mentioned along with 
Alexander (see ALEXANDER, No. 4) as having 
‘made shipwreck concerning the faith,’ and in 
consequence both have been ‘ delivered unto Satan, 
that they might be taught not to blaspheme’ (1 Ti 
11% °°), On the second occasion he and Philetus 
(which see) are characterized as ‘men who concern- 
ing the truth have erred, saying that the resurrec- 
tiva is past already, and overthrow the faith of 
some ’ (2 Ti 2! 18), = Mosheim, indeed, and others 
have held that two different persons must be 
referred to, on account of the ane terms of con- 
demnation used in the second passage. But these 
arise naturally from the fact that in the first case 
it is the man’s diseased moral state which is in 
view, a state requiring for its amendment the 
severest personal treatment; while in the second 
the apostle is thinking rather of the doctrinal 
error into which H. had fallen. 

This error is described generally as ‘saying that 
the resurrection is past already,’ and in the absence 
of further particulars it is impossible to determine 
the full extent of the heresy. But it seems most 
probable that H. had yielded to what we know to 

ave been a very prevalent Gnostic tendency, 
springing from an undue contempt for the body, 
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namely, denying the resurrection in its literal 
sense, and attaching to the word only a spiritual 
meaning. Everything in Scripture, according to 
this view, that referred to a future state of being, 
in so far as it involved a bodily resurrection, was 
st ae or allegorized away, and stress was laid 
only on the resurrection of the soul fron sin, 
regarding which it could be said that it was ‘ past 
already.’ The deadly danger of this error is shown 
by the apostle’s description of it as ‘a gangrene,’ 
which, if not at once destroyed, would spread and 
corrupt the whole community ; and in support of 
this prediction, and as helping further to define 
the erroneous character of H.’s teaching, com- 
mentators generally adduce from the Fathers such 
pasekee as Ireneus, Her. Il. xxxi. 2, where certain 
1eretics are described as holding ‘that the resur- 
rection from the dead is simply an acquaintance 
with that truth which they proclaim,’ and Ter- 
tullian, de Resurr. 19, where we read of some ‘ who 
distort into some imaginary sense even the most 
clearly described doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead, alleging that even death itself must bo under- 
stood in a spiritual sense... . Wherefore that also 
must be held to be the resurrection, when a man is 
reanimated by access to the truth, and having 
dispersed the death of ignorance, and being 
anlowed with new life by God, has burst forth 
from the sepulchre of the old man.’ 

With revard to the sentence of condemnation 
assed upon H., considerable difference of opinion 
nas prevailed. By the ‘delivering unto Satan,’ 
or more literally ‘the Satan’ (r@ ZaravG), ‘the 
Evil One in his most distinct personality ’ (Ellicott, 

in loc.), some have understood simply excommuni- 
cation from the Church. Butin the parallel passage 
1 Co 55, ‘delivering unto Satan’ seems to be dis- 
tinguished from excommunication in itself, which 
is denoted by ‘taking away’ or ‘putting uway 
from among you’ (ef. v.5 with vv,%}%). Others in 
consequence refer the words rather to the infliction 
of some bodily loss or suffering, such as we find, for 
example, in the case of Job. But this does not 
meet the full and authoritative nature of the 
apostle’s langua xo, ‘Whom I delivered (wapédwxa) 
unto Satan. t is best, therefore (with Meyer, 
Ellicott, and others), to combine both interpreta- 
tions, and to understand by the expression the 
highest form of excommunication, by which the 
condemned person was not only cut off from all 
Christian privileges, but subjected besides to sone 
bodily disease or death. It was a sentence appar- 
ently which on account of its awful nature was not 
pronounced by the Church, but only by an apostle 
(ef. the somewhat analogous cases of Ananias and 
Sapphira Ac 5, and Elymas Ac 13”), though in 
certain circumstances the nL could empower 
others to pass sentence for hii (1 Co 5* 4), It is 
further of importance to observe that both here 
and in 1 Co5® the remedial intention of the punish- 
nent is emphasized. In the latter case the flesh is 
destroyed, ‘that the spirit may be saved in the 
day of the Lord Jesus’; while H. and his com- 
panion were delivered to Satan, not for their final 
destruction, but that ‘they might be tanght (wacdeu- 
6dov in NT sense of teaching by disciplining or 
chastening) not to blaspheme.’ [Sce further 
CrurRCH, vol. i. p. 482; CuRSsE, p. 534"; and in 
addition to the commentators, ef. Suiger, Zhesaur. 
ii. p. 940, and Bingham, Anéiq. XVI. il. 15]. 

G. MILLIGAN. 

HYMN IN NT (for OT see PoETRY and SONG).— 
The use of hymns among Christians was common 
from ths first existence of the Church, both in 
public worship and in private life (1 Co 14%5- 26, 
ph 5", Col 3%, Ja 53, Ac 16°), such hymns being 
treated not only as the natural expression of reli- 
gious emotion, but also as a method of instruction 
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(ScSdoxovres kal vovOerodvres €avrov’s Wadors, Col U.c.). 
The fullest description of them is the triple division 
into Warpol, tuvor, gdal mvevparexal (Kiph-Col). Of 
these yYadués is properly ‘a song with musical 
accompaniment,’ and doubtless includes the OT 
Psalms: tyros, a song in praise of God or of 
‘famous men’ (cf. Sir 44) wardpwy buros), such as 
that in Ae 4°48; dy mvevparix}, any song On & 
spiritual theme, such perhaps as Eph 54. But 
thie distinction is not technical, and cannot be 
oressed rigidly, for Uuvos is used of the Psalms of 

avid (Ps 71%, Jos. Ant. VIL. xii. 3), and both vues 
and 6% occur frequently in the titles of those 
Psalms [see Trench, N72’ Syn.s.v. 3 Ltft. on Col 31°). 

Such Christian hymns would naturally be either 
direct importations from the services of the Jewish 
Temple and Synagogue, or the fresh utterances of 
Christian inspiration influenced in form by these 
Jewish models (cf. He 2; Philo, in Flacc. 14, de 
Vit. Cont. §§ 3. 10. 11; Driver, LOZ*® pp. 359-367 ; 
Edersheim, Zhe Temple, its ministry and services, 
pp. 56, 143). A reference to a purely J ewish hymn 
18 found in Mt 26”, probably the latter half of the 
Hallel, Pss 115-118, used in the paschal services ; 
but an entirely different hymn, professedly Chris- 
tian, yet of a strong Gnostic tinge, and un- 
doubtedly spurious, will be found attributed to 
our Lord on this occasion in the Acta Johannis, 
c. ll (Texts and Studies, v. 1), and fragments of 
it are discussed by Aug. Lp. iv. 237, §§ 4-8. 

The fresh utterances of Christian inspiration 
often fell into an exalted and poetic form of ex- 

ression which make it difficult to draw the line 

etween prose and poetry. Thus the enthusiastic 
acclamation of the crowd (Mt 2l°=Mk 11%, Lk 
19%), the thanksgiving of the Church on_ the 
release of the apostles (Ac 4°+%), the hymn of the 
love of man (1 Co 13) and of the love of God (Ro 
871-59), the praise of God’s blessings in Eph 1° 
with the triple refrain cs Erawov rijs dbens avrod 
(51-14) > even the Lord’s Prayer itself, in the more 
elaborate form given by Mt 6° ‘with its invoca- 
tion, its first triplet of single clauses with one 
common burden expressed after the third but 
implied with all, and its second triplet of double 
clauses variously antithetical in form and sense’ 
(see WH, ii. pp. 319, 320),—all these have a quasi- 
rhythmical structure which only just falls short of 
the level of poetic hymn. 

In other passages we have probably fragments 
from hymns already in use in the ‘hurch, e.g. 
Eph 5" (perhaps a patient hymn addressed to 
the new convert), 1 Ti 3!®, which should be arranged 
in two strophes, each containing three lines; per- 
haps 1 Co 2%, and the half-stereoty ped doxologies 
of ] Ti 127 6'5, 2 Ti 418 Rev 48. 1 5%. 12. 18 710-13 ]p 5: 
17-18 910-12 163-4 ]91-2.5-8)  Kinally, the most elabor- 
ate structure is to be found in the Evangelical 
Canticles given by St. Luke, viz.:— 

(a) 1-5, The Magnificat, based very largely 
upon the language of the OT, especially of the 
Song of Hannah (15 2'°), and falling naturally 
into four strophes (i.) 4-4, (ii.) 4, (iin.) 51°53, (iv.) 
4. 65 (Plummer, ad loc.). 

(b) 18-79, The Benedictus, modelled upon the 
language of the OT prophets and upon the eighteen 
Benedictions used in the Temple service. This 
falls into two halves (7-76-79), the first half con- 
taining three strophes (88-69. 70-72. 78-75), and the 
second only two ‘7 78-79 (Plummer, ad loc. ; 
Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah, i. p. 158). 

(c) 24. The Gloria in FEacelsis. In this the 
clauses are carefully balanced, whether arranged 
in a double or triple form. It was early used in 
the Church as a morning hymn (Apost. Const. 
vii. 47), and is found in a collection of hymns at 
the end of the Psalter in Codex Alex. of the LXX. 
It was also incorporated in the Latin Liturgies; 
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but from very early times it existed in a double 
form; for while the morning hymn seems always 
to have read eddoxia, the text of St. Luke and the 
translation of the Latin Liturgies support evdoxlas 
(Plummer, ad loc.; WH, ii. App. 52-56). 

(d) 2°33, The Nunc Dimitizs: falling into three 
strophes 7 0-4! 83, and early (Apost. Const. vii. 48) 
used as an evening hymn (Plummer, ad Joc.). 

For the later development of Christian hymna 
see Pliny, Hp. 97; Ignat. Hph. 4, Rom.2; Martyr. 
(Ant. Act.) 7; Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 13; Ter- 
tullian, Apol. 39; Duchesne, Origines du Culte 
Chrétien, 1v. § 3; Kayser, Bettrage zur dltesten 
Kirchen-hymnen;, Christ und Paranikas, Antho- 
logia Greca Carminum Christianorum; Daniel, 
Thesaurus Hymnologicus; Julian, Dict. of LIymn- 
ology; art. HYMN in Encycl. Brit.; and art. 
VERSE- WRITERS in Smith, Dect. Chr. Biog. 

W. Lock. 

HYPOCRITE.—-The troxpir}s is primarily ‘one 
who answers,’ vroxplverac; and hence (1) ‘an inter- 
preter,’ and (2) ‘an actor.’ This is the commonest 
pean, in classical Greek (Aristoph. Plat. Xen. 
etc.). The use of the word for ‘a pretender,’ 
‘hypocrite,’ is not classical. On the other hand, 
the word is never found in biblical Gr. of an actor 
on the stage. It means either ‘one who acts a 
false part in life,’ ¢.¢. one who pretends to be pious 
when he is not, or (even worse than this) ‘one 
who is utterly bad,’ whether he acts a part or not. 
In Job it is twice used in the general sense of 
‘impious’; Bactdevwv AvOpwrov vroxpiriny dd SveKxo- 
Alas Aaod (34°) ; and vroxpiral xapdla rdfovow Oupdy 
(36%), In Pr 11° and Is 33% Aq. Sym. and Theod. 
have broxp:ral, where in the LAX we have doeBets. 
The samo is true of Aq. and Theod. in Job 15%, 
where in the LXX we have dveSjs; and Aq. has it 
Job 20°, where rapdvovos is the tr. in LAX. In 
AV of OT ‘hypocrite’ occurs in Job 8 13!9 15% 178 
20° 278 34° 36, Pr 11°, Is 91733", and ‘hypocritical ’ 
in Ps 35'*, Is 108®—in all these instances as a mis- 
rendering of 437 ‘ godless’ or ‘ profane,’ the render- 


ing of RV. So also ‘hypocrisy’ in AV of Is 328 is 
correctly rendered by KY ‘ profaneness’ (4}n). 
In NI, although the meaning of ‘ pretendin 


to be religious and.devout’ prevails (Mt 6?-°- 
75 157 2343-9, Mk 7%, Lk 6 1335), yet the more 
general meaning sometimes occurs. In Mt 24°) 
‘shall cut him asunder and appoint his portion 
with the tmpious’ makes better sense than ‘with 
the hypocrites’; and here Lk has ‘ with the un- 
faithful, petra Tav admrlorwy (12%), instead of pera 
Trav vroxpirav. In Lk 12% this general meaning is 
pethaps as suitable as the other. Comp. Mk 
12 with Mt 2238 and Lk 20%; where Mk has 
vréxpiowv, Mt rovnplay, and Lk mavoupylay, which 
does not prove that the three terms are equivalent, 
but is some evidence that vUmdxpiois may mean 
‘wickedness’ (Hatch, Biblical Greek, p. 92). The 
term includes dissimulatio (Gal 28) ag well as 
sunulatio; and concealment of convictions was 
common among opponents of the gospel. 
Hypocrites are compared to ‘ whited sepulchres, 
outwardly beautiful, but full of uncleanness’ (Mt 
2377); to ‘the tombs which appear not,’ and which 
defile all who come in contact with them, without 
their being aware of them (Lk 11“); and to leaven 
(Lk 12'), And Ay POcay is condemned, not merely 
as a gross forin of deceit, but as folly, for it never 
succeeds. Sooner or later the inevitable exposure 
comes, and the hypocrite is unmasked (Lk 12-8), 
A. PLUMMER. 
HYRCANUS, AV HIRCANUS (‘Ypxavdés).—The 
son of Tobias, ‘a man in very high place,’ who had 
money deposited at Jerus., in the temple treasury, 
at the time of the visit of Heliodorus (2 Mac 3}’). 
Jos. speaks of ‘the sons of Tobias’ as supporters 
of Menelans (Ant. XII. v. 1); also of H. the son of 
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a farmer of the revenue named Joseph, who was 
the son of Tobias and nephew of Onias If. But it 
is doubtful whether we should, with Rawlinson 
(Speaker's Comm.), identify this H. with the person 
mentioned in 2 Mac. 

The name seems to be a local appellative. Its 
use among the Jews is perhaps to be explained 
from the fact that Artaxerxes Ochns transported 
a number of Jews to Hyrcania (cf. Schtirer, 4/7 P 
1. i. 273 f.). H. A. WHITE. 


HYSSOP.—The problem in regard to this plant 
has been much complicated by eet ta its 
solution first in OT. The difficulties will greatly 
lessen if we approach the question first from the NT 
side. The word occurs twice in NT. Once in a 
recital of the ordinances of the first covenant, the 
author of the Ep. to the Heb. summarizes the 
sprinklings of blood and water by means of a wisp 
of scarlet wool and hyssop (He 9), as these had 
been Jaid down in various places in the Pentateuch. 
Here it is clear that he adopts the rendering of 
the LXX teowros. The other passage (Jn 19°) 
says that ‘they filled a sponge with vinegar, and 
put it upon ols and put it to his mouth.’ Here 
the evangelist alludes to a plant, known to his 
readers by the name by which he called it. He is 
not quoting a passage trom the OT, but recording 
anew fact. What was this plant? Here again the 
problem has been complicated by assuming that 
xadamos, in the parallel passages (Mt 274, Mk 15°), 
is the same as toowros. In these passages it is 
suid that, after filling the sponge with vinegar, 
‘they put itona recd (xatduw), and gave him to 
drink.’ Now, the meaning of «cddayos is indubitably 
a reed or cane, not a rod or stick, as some would 
have it. The word has in it no suggestion of 
hyssop, and would not have been so understood by 
the readers of Mt and Mk. [t is therefore an un- 
warrantable assumption that reed and hyssop are 
the same (althongh it is fair to add that the 
present writer has against him, on this point, 
almost all modern commentators, who hold that Mt 
and Mk’s wepieis kadduy and Jn’s boowrw repibdvres 
are identical in meaning). Admitting their diver- 
sity, the passages are easily harmonized by noting 
that St. John mentions both the articles used to 
mitigate the thirst of our Saviour, but omits tell- 
ing how they ‘put it to his mouth.’ It is clear 
that this could not have been done by the hand 
alone. Mtand Mk omit the hyssop, but mention 
the reed by which the sponge, vinegar, and hyssop 
were ‘ put to his mouth.’ 

The word tcowros appears to have been used by 
the Greeks, with some Vatiewde: for plants of the 
Labiate Family, much as we use the words mar- 
joram, thyme, mint, sage, and Ayssop itself. 
Several different genera were doubtless included. 
The genus /Tyssopus is of modern creation, and 
none of the species grow wild in Sinai, Pal., or Syria. 
There are, however, several species of marjoram 
which grow wild, and are known under the Arab. 
name se'tar, which according to high rabbinical 
authority was the hyssop. We are inclined to 
think that it was from one of these, probably 
Origanum Maru, J.., that the hyssop ate Jn was 
taken. This plant, the leaves at heads of which 
have a pungent, aromatic favour, has been used 
from remote antiquity asa condiment. Its powder, 
sprinkled over bread, is eaten largely in Bible lands 
at the present day. Like the peppermint, it tastes 
at first hot, but this is followed by a cooling, re- 
freshing feeling, and a flow of saliva which quenches 
thirst. The addition of this substance to the vinegar 
or sour wine on the sponge would be cminently 
suited to the purpose of moistening and cooling 
the mouth of the parched sufferer on the Cross. 

We are now in a position to ask whether the 


plants known to the Arabs as sa‘far suit the re- 
quirenients of OT Ayssop. Hyssop is mentioned 
alone in connexion with the sprinkling of the 

assover (Iix 12), ‘and ye shall take a bunch of 
eae and dip it into the blood that isin the basin, 
and strike the lintel,’ etc.). This species of 
Origanum is eminently adapted for this purpose. 
It has straight, slender, leafy stalks, with small 
heads. Several of these stalks grow from one root, 
so that the hand could enclose and break off, at one 
effort, a suitable bunch or wisp for sprinkling. In 
certain of the sprinklings, as in leprosy (Lv 14), 
there was added to the bunch some cedar wood (prob. 
a twig of Juniperus Phenicea, L., or one of its 
congeners), scarlet, and a living bird. ‘ Purge me 
with hyssop’ (Ps 517) no doubt refers to such cere- 
monial purification, as the succeeding clause, ‘wash 
me, and [ shall be whiter than snow,’ refers to the 
ceremonial washing which followed the cleansing 
of the leper. It is a gratuitous assumption here to 
attribute to the hyssop medicinal virtues of a deter- 
gent sort. It was not used internally, but for 
sprinkling. A similar bunch, with the exeeption 
of the bird, was thrown into the fire which con- 
sumed the red heifer (Nu 19°), 

This species suits well ‘the hyssop that springeth 
out of he wall’ (1 K 4%) It grows in clefts of 
rocks, in chinks of old walls, and on the terrace 
walls throughout the land. Thus it will be seen 
that it suits perfectly all the requirements of OT 
as well as of NT. TAymbrea spicata, L., has been 
suggested, but it is a plant not found in the 
desert or the interior. 

Royle proposed as the equivalent of ax ’éz6bA, 
the Heb: original of voowros, the caper, Capparis 
spinosa, I. His argument was based on the 
supposed etymol. resemblance between 3x and 
Arabic ’asaf, one of the two Arab. names for the 
caper. It is fatal to this theory, however, that 
it does not explain the passage in Jn. It is im- 

robable that St. John would have written toowzos 

if he had meant xdarraps, the well-known (ar, 
name of the caper, These words are never inter- 
changeable. Norcould St. John have been biassed, 
as the writer of He 9%, by a LXX rendering, for, 
as above pointed out, he was narrating, not 
quoting. In order co strengthen his etymol. 
theory, Royle assumes that toowmos and xadamos 
wero the same, and shows how a stick, 3 or 4 ft. 
long, could be obtained from the caper, suitable 
for the purpose for which the reed was used. But, 
even if it were possible philologically to apply the 
term xadayos to a rod from the caper, any one 
familiar with the mode of its yvrowth would be 
likely to reject this plant. The branches of the 
caper are slender, straggling, and usually beset 
with hooked prickles. ‘They are eminently un- 
suitable for the purpose described. On the other 
hand, the reed, a general term for the straight, stiff, 
hollow stems of the larger grasses, as Arundo 
Donazx, L., and Saccharum cEgyptiacum, L., would 
precisely suit the narrative, and was doubtless then 
as now used to tie things to, in order to, hand them 
up. A further objection to Royle’s theory is, that 
the caper would have been wholly unsuitable to 
makea bunch. Its branches are straggling, prickly, 
noli-me-tangere, with large, stiff leaves and flowers 
3 in. broad. It is impossible for us to think 
that such an intractable plant should have been 
sclected for sprinkling, Finally, the etymology is 
weak, even for the ot ’é20bh, which is composed of 
the radicals aleph, zayin, and beth, while ’asaf is 
composed of alif, sod, and fé. For the passage in 
John it has been shown above that the etymol. 
argument not only fails to confirm the claims of 
the caper, but is wholly fatal tothem. The Arabic 
ztifa is etymol. much nearer to ’ézébh, and zifa 
is doubtless the same as ga'tar. G. E. Post, 
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I AM.—See under Gop, vol. ii. p. 199°. 


IADINUS (A ‘Iddwos, B -e-, AV Adinus), 1 Es 9“. 
—QOne of the Levites who taught the people the 
law of the Lord after the return under Ezra. The 
name corresponds to Jamin in Neh 87 (om. LXX), 
who with the other persons there mentioned is dis- 
tinguished from the Levites. 


IBHAR (191: ‘(God] chooses’; 2S 5%, B ’EBedp, 
A TeBdp; 1 Ch 3° 14°, B Badp, A 'IeBadp; Jebahar, 
Jebaar), one of David’s sons, born at Jerusalem : 
his name occurs in all three lists immediately 
after that of Solomon and before that of Elishua. 
According to 1 Ch 3° he was the son of a wife and 
not of a concubine ; otherwise he is unknown alike 
to history and to tradition. It is noteworthy that 
in the Peshitta to 28 5" his name is given as 


eo & 
2220. (Juchabar), a form which occurs else- 
where as the equivalent of Jochebed (Ex 6”, Nu 
26° ago) and of Ichabod (15S 47 stag +x): in 1 Ch 
0 


y 
the form given (ga...) agrees with that of the 
MT. J. F. STENNING. 


IBLEAM (oyds:).—A town belonging to West 
Manasseh, Jos 17" (JE; wanting in the LXX, see 
Budde, Richt. wu. Sam. 13f.), Jg 1%. It is men- 
tioned also in 2 K 977 in connexion with the death 
of king Ahaziah, who fled by the way of Beth- 
haggan (Iin-gannim [?]; ‘the garden house’ AV, 
RV), and ‘the ascent of Gur, which is by Ibleam.’ 
The biblical data seem to be well satisfied by tho 


modern ruin Bel‘ame, some 13 miles E. of N. of 
Samaria, more than half-way to Jezreel. Conder 


(SWP ii. p. 98) prefers Yebdla, N.W. of Beisan, 
while Wilson and others favour Jelame, 34 miles 
S. by W. from Zer‘in (Jezreel). 

In 2 K 15" oy-d39 (AV, RV ‘before the people’) 
should certainly be emended to oy)3'2 (‘in [bleam’ ; 
so Siegfried-Stade, Oxf. Heb. Lex. etc., following 
Luc. év ’IeS\adu). Gath-rimmon (wh. see) of Jos 
21% is a scribal error for Ibleam. Itis the same 
place which is called in 1 Ch 6® (Eng.”] Blleam 
(wh. see). 


LITRRATURR.—Dillm. on Jos 171); Moore on J 
Socin, Pal.’ 228; Schultz, ZDMG fil. 49; S 
Guérin, Samarie, i. 839 ff. 


127; Baedeker- 
li. 47f., 61f.; 
J. A. SELBIR. 


IBNEIAH (7:32: ‘ J” buildeth up’).—A Benjamite, 
1 Ch 98. See GENEALOGY, 


IBNIJAH (7333:).—A Benjamite, 1 Ch 9%. See 
GENEALOGY. 


IBRI (2y).—A Merarite Levite, 1 Ch 247”. See 
GENEALOGY. 


IBSAM (ov2:, AV Jibsam).—A descendant of 
Issachar, | Ch 7°. See GENEALOGY. 


IBZAN (33x, meaning doubtful, cf. y3x a town 
in Issachar, Jos 19”, ’ABeoodv), one of the Minor 
Judges, following Jephthah, Jg 12°, He came 
from Bethlehem, probably the Bethlehem in 
Zebulun (Jos 19°), 7 miles N.W. of Nazareth. 
He had 30 sons and 30 daughters, an evidence 
of his social importance, and arranged their mar- 
riages. He judged Israel 7 years, and was buried 
at Bethlehem. Nothing is said of Ibzan’s ex- 
ploits, and his name does not occur elsewhere ; 
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but, on the analogy of other Minor Judges, Tola, 
Jair, and Elon, we may suppose that he repre. 
sents a clan, with numerous branches and alliances. 
See Moore, Judges, p. 271n. According to Jewish 
tradition, [bzan was the same as Boaz (‘Talm. B,. 
Baba Bathra, 91a and comment.; Rashi, Com. 
ment. on Jg 125%), G. A. COOKR. 


ICHABOD (1329 ‘x; B oval Bapyafwb; A odat 
xa860; Ichabod), son of Phinehas and grandson 
of Eli. His mother died in giving him birth, 
overwhelmed by grief at the news of the sudden 
death of her husband and her father-in-law. The 
name is usnally explained as ‘inglorious’ (from 
‘x, the ordinary negative in Ethiopic and Phe- 
nician [cf. Job 22%), and wap ‘glory’), in accord- 
ance with the meaning suggested by 1S 47! (‘ The 

lory is departed from Israel’ ; Bomits). Possibly, 
thamar (79n'x) and the Zidonian Jezebel (53)'x 
1 K 16" etc.) are words of the same formation, cf. 
Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, p. 246n. ‘The rendering 
of the LXX points to a different interpretation 
(x being treated as=“e; in 1S 148 LXX has 
"TwyaB7r). J. F. STENNING., 


ICONIUM (’Ixédvov), an ancient city near the 
borders of Lycaonia and Phrygia, still retains its 
ancient name in the form Konia, and is at present 
the terminus of a railway that extends from the 
Bosphorus southwards, Its situation, amid lux- 
uriant orchards at the western edge of the vast 
plains of central Asia Minor, level and uncultivated, 
watered by a stream which issues from the hilly 
region on the west, and loses itself in the plain 
after making this part of it a garden, is strikingly 
like that of Damascus (though hardly equal to it 
in beauty); and this has made the city always a 
centre of life and the most important in the dis- 
trict. It is commonly described by the ancient 
writers as a city of Lycaonia, e.g. Cicero, Fam. 
XV. iv. 2; ef. Ill. v. 4, vi. 6, XV. ili. 1; Aft. Vv. 
xx. 2; Strabo, p. 568; Pliny, W// v. 25 (95); 
Stephanus Byzant. s.v., and many others. It is 
not consistent with its Lycaonian character that 
Ac 14® represents Paul and Barnabas as fleeing 
from Iconium info Lycaonia; but the discrepancy 
is one of those unstudied touches which prove the 
originality and accuracy of the narrative. The 
author conceives that, in traversing the 18 miles 
separating Iconium from Lystra, the apostles 
crossed the frontier and entered Lycaonia. Now, 
Xenophon (Anabd. 1. ii. 19) describes Iconium as 
the easternmost city of Phrygia; and immediately 
on leaving it, he entered Lycaonia. ‘The evidence 
of other visitors or natives proves that the Iconians 
always considered themselves to be by race Phry- 
gians and not Lycaonians. Stephanus quotes a 
legend about a king Annakos of Iconium, on whose 
death followed the Deluge, which destroyed the 
whole population; and his subjects are called 
Phrygians in the legend. Pliny, N# v. 41 (145), 
gives a list of famous Phrygian cities, and among 
them is Conium: the list contains several which 
had disappeared in Pliny’s time, and is doubtless 
taken from some older Greek writer. In A.D. 
163, at the trial of Justin Martyr, one of his 
associates named Hierax described himself as a 
slave from Iconium of Phrygia. ‘¥Firmilian, bishop 
of Cesareia Capp., who attended the council of 
Iconium, describes it as a city of Phrygia (Cyprian, 
Epist. 75, 7). Iconium does not on its coin boast 
itself as a member of the Koinon Lycaonia, which 
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was formed soon after A.D. 137. Though claiming 
Vhrygian stock, Iconium (like most cities of Asia 
Minor) loved to connect itself with Greek legend, 
deriving its name from the image (elkdv) of Medusa, 
brought there by Perseus (Eustath. ad Dionys. Per. 
856), or from the clay images of men made by 
Prometheus there after the Ilood to replace the 
drowned people (Steph. Byz.). 

Iconium, as a rule, shared the fate of Lycaonia 
(wh. see). Ruled by the Seleucid kings of Syria 
in the 8rd cent., it was assigned to the Perga- 
menian kings in B.C. 190, but was never actually 
made part of their kingdom, and probably passed 
soon after under the power of the Galate, forming 
part of the Tetrarchy Proseilemmene, which was 
transferred from Lycaonia to Galatia (Pliny, NZJ 
25 (95); Ptolemy, v. iv. 10), probably about 164 
(Studia Biblica, iv. p. 46 ff. ; see GALATIA, p. 87). 
Then, along with Galatia,® it probably passed to 
the Pontic kings not later than B.c. 129; but it 
was set free during the Mithridatic wars. Its lot 
is uncertain, until in 8.c. 39 Antony gave it to 
Polemon along with Cilicia Tracheia.t In 36 
Antony transferred it to Amyntas, who was at the 
same time made king of Galatia. At his death, in 
B.C. 25, it was incorporated in the Roman empire 
as part of the Province Galatia. Under @latains 
it was honoured with the name Claudiconinm 
(probably in compensation for the bestowal of the 
name Glaadinderte on the frontier city Derbe). 
Under Hadrian it was constituted a Roman colony 
with the title Colonia Aclia Hadriana Iconiensium.* 
It seems to have remained during the 2nd and 3rd 
cents. part of the Province Galatia (Ptol. v. 4. 12),§ 
whereas Lycaonia was made part of the triple 
Province Cilicia-Isauria-Lycaonia, probably in 137. 
About 295 Diocletian constituted southern Galatia 
with parts of the surrounding country into a new 
Province Pisidia, of which the capital was Antioch, 
and [conium the second metropolis (era ri peylorny 
} mpwrn, Basil, Hpist. 8 (137 Mi.)), while eastern 
Lycaonia was perhaps still united with Isauria Pro- 
vincia ; hence Ammianus describes Iconium as a 
city of Pisidia (xiv. 2). But about A.D. 372 it 
became the metropolis of anew Provincia Lycaonia, 
extending from the shores of Karalis and Trogitis 
(Bey-Sheher and Seidi-Sheher Lakes) to the western 
end of Ak-Goél near Cybistra. This arrangement 
lasted till the end of the Byzantine Provincial 
system, and is found in all Nofitie Episcopatuum. 

Iconium, like most of Asia Minor, was several 
times overrun by the Saracens, but its fate is 
hardly alluded to by historians. It shared in the 
recovered prosperity of the reviving Byzantine 
empire, till it was overrun by the Seljuk Turks in 
1070, and passed by treaty into their hands, prob- 
ably in 1072. ‘Though John and Manuel Comnenus 
approached [conium more than once (Nicet. Chon. 

p. 42, 72; Cinnam. p. 42), and Frederick Bar- 
bavanen occupied it in 1190, it remained a Turkish 
city permanently (the Christian population being 
permitted to reside in the large village Tsille, 6 
miles N.). Konia was the capital of the Seljuk 
empire, and is still capital of a vilayet. 

eing an important commercial city situated on 
one of the great routes between Cilicia and the 


* Van Gelder, de Gallia in (r. p, 277. 

t Appian, #.C, v. 75; Strab. p. 568. Being thus summed up 
with Cilicia, it is occasionally mentioned as a Cilician city, 
Pliny, NH 22 (03), Jerome, Lib. Nom. Loc, ex Actis, vol. fil. p. 
1802 ; there is no reason to infer that a distinct Cilician Iconium 
ever existed. 

t Some writers erroneously regard the bestowal of the title 
Claudiconium as implying that {t was made a colony by Claudius, 

§ Ptolemy does not here mention Iconium (which, in v. vi. 16, 
he puts in Oappadocia by a pure blunder); but he gives Lystra, 
Antioch, and Apollonia in Galatia, and @ fortioré Iconium must 
have been in that province. Firmilian, U.c., mentions Galatia and 
we triple Province) Cilicia as most closely connected with 
oonium. 


west, Tconium was naturally a centre for Jewish 
settlers, Ac 14!; but the only memorials of the 
colony are CIG@ 9270, and perhaps 39956, 3998, 
40016 (Jowish-Christian 2), Lystra is only 18 miles 
S.5.W. from Teconium, and hence the character of 
an inhabitant of Lystra was naturally well known 
among the Iconians (Ac 16°), for Lystra, though in 
the same district as Derbe (Ac 14° 16'), was actually 
much closer to Iconium. 

Christianity was introduced into Iconium by St. 
Paul and St. Barnabas on their first missionary 
Journey (Ac 14!"-), and the city was visited on the 
second journey (167%), St. Paul’s sufferings and 
difficulties there are mentioned 1 Ti 34. The 
interesting legend of St. Thekla is connected with 
these visits: the legend as we have it was composed 
by a presbyter of Asin about the middle of the 2nd 
cent., but contains some details that go back to 
the Ist cent. ; and it probably rests on a historical 
basis. It rightly traces St. Paul’s journey from 
Pisidian Antioch along the ‘Royal Road’ (ze. 
Imperial Highway) that connected Antioch the 
military centre with the garrison city Lystra, 
relating how on the way (probably not far from 
Selki-Serai) he was induced by Onesiphorus to 
diverge from that road and go across the hill- 
country to Iconinm. It tells that queen Try- 
phaina (of Pontus) had estates somewhere in this 
neighbourhood; and this may well be true, as 
sho was granddaughter of Polemon, who formerly 
possessed Iconium: it rightly makes her a relative 
of the Roman emperor (Claudius), On this legend 
see Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelgesch. ii. p. 424 tf; Zahn, 
GGA, 1877, p. 1307 if. ; Ramsay, hirer in Rom. 
Emp. pp. 31¥. 380 ff (with many other authorities 
there quoted). 

According to the North-Galatian theory, nothing 
else is recorded in NT abont Iconium. On the 
South-Galatian view, soon after St. Paul’s second 
journey, it was visited by Jewish emissaries 
(coming doubtless from Jerusalem), who persuaded 
the Iconians that St. Paul was not a real apostle 
of God, but the mere messenger of the superior 
apostles, and that the keeping of the whole Jewish 
law was incumbent on all zealous Christians (urging 
that St. Panl by cireumcising Timothy had prac- 
tically become a preacher of circumcision, Gal 51), 
St. Paul, learning this defection, wrote the Epistle 
to the Galatians, probably from Syrian Antioch 
(Ac 1877; or, according to Zahn and Kendall, from 
Corinth), and soon afterwards visited Iconiuin 
again on his way to Ephesus. The Iconian church 
was evidently thoroughly reconciled to the Pauline 
teaching, remained in communication with St. Paul 
during his stay at Ephesus (1 Co 161), and joined 
in the contribution which he organized among all 
his churches for the benefit of the poor Christians 
in Jerusalem. St. Peter’s first Epistle was addressed 
to it among others. 

According to legend, Sosipater (Ro 167; Sopater 
of Berea, Ac 20') was first bishop of Ieonium; 
Terentius or Tertius (Ro 16") succeeded him. 
Cornutus or Coronatus, a martyr bishop (12 Sept. 
sub Perennio preside), is perhaps historical. 
Celsus, bishop earlier than c. 260, is mentioned 
by Eusebius (24 vi. 19) as permitting a qualified 
layman Paulinus to do church work. Nikomas 
bishop about A.p. 264 and 269, is also mentioned 
by Euseb. (vii. 28). A council was held in Iconium 
about 232 (Cyprian, Epist. 75, 7). Numerous 
Christian inscriptions are found in the country 
round Iconium, sume of which are probably of the 
3rd _cent., showing that Christianity spread com- 

aratively early round the city as centre (see 
GALATIA, p. 88). A monastery raév Tadaray in 
the neighbourhood of Iconium is mentioned by 
Grogorius Magn. (Dial. iv. 38, 441). St. 
Chariton, a native of Iconium, is said to have been 
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arrested under Aurelian and released,and afterwards 
to have founded several inunasterics in Palestine. 
W. M. RAMSAY. 
IDALAH (adxt).—A town of Zebulun, named 
between Shimron and Bethlehem (Jos 19"), The 
site is uncertain. 


IDBASH (w#37:).—One of the sons (ace. to LXX) 
of Etam, 1 Ch 4. ‘The MT is undoubtedly cor- 
tupt. Sce GENEALOGY. 


IDDO. —- 1. ‘sx (2 7K ‘Sstrength’) Ezr 87 ‘The 
chief, at the place Casiphia,’ who provided Ezra 
with Levites and Nethinim. The text implies that 
I. was himself one of the Nethinim, but it is im- 
possible that the head of a Levitical seminary 
should have belonged to the lowest order of 
ministers, Read, with Ryle, ‘unto Iddo and his 
brethren (i.e. Levites) and the Nethinim.’ 1 Es 
8*: 46 has ‘Loddeus the captain who was in the 
piace of the treasury ... Loddeus and to his 

rethren and to the treasurers in that place,’ con- 
necting the name Casiphia with keseph ‘silver’ (so 
LAX év dpyuply rob rérov), It must have been near 
Babylon, and can have no connexion with the 
Caspian Mountains or Caspime Pyle. 2 (in ‘be- 
loved’) 1 Ch 27% son of Zechariah, captain of the 
half tribe of Manasseh in Gilead, perh.=No. 4. 
3. Ezr 108 (i Kethib RV,  Keré, RVm Jaddai, 
AV Jadau, 1 Es 9® Edos) one of those who had 
taken strange wives. 4 1K 414 (ay ‘timely,’ Ges.) 
father of Abinadab, who was Solomon’s comimis- 
sariat otficer in Mahanaim in Gilead (see No, 2). 5. 
(ny) 1 Ch 67! a Gershonite Levite called Adaiah in 
v.41, 6. A seer (hozeh) and prophet (adi) cited by 
the Chronicler as an authority for the reigns of 
(2) Solomon, 2 Ch 9® (Kethib ‘aw: Jedai, Keré ‘4: 
Jedo, LX X’Tw) ‘the visions of . the seer concern- 
ing Jeroboam the son of Nebat’; (6) Rehoboam, 
2 Ch 12% (iny) ‘the history of I. the seer after the 
manner of (or, in reckoning the) genealogies’ ; 
and of (c) Abijah, 2Ch 13% (say) ‘the sidrash 
of the prophet Iddo.’ The first passage cited is 
prone the ground of the tradition adopted 
by Jos. (Ant. VIL viii. 5) and Jerome (Qu. /Ieb. 
in 2Ch 9* 12° 15') that the prophet who de- 
nounces Jeroboam in 1 K 13 was named Jadon or 
Jaddo. Jerome also identifies Tddo with Oded. 
7. ay Zee 1} (xiay Zee 1’, Ezr 5! 6") 1 Es 6! Addo. 
Grandfather (father ace. to Ezr) of the prophet 
Zechariah ; possibly of the same family as No. 2. 
8. xiay Neh 12438 (in v.26 Kethib has aay) one of 
the priestly clans that went up with Zerubbabel. 

N. J. D. WHITE. 

IDOLATRY.—The idolatry of Israel, in ordinary 
usage, is held to include two forms of aberration 
from true religion, The more heinous type was 
the worship of alien or fictitious divinities, best 
described «as heathenism (Gé6tzendienst); the less 
heinous was the worship of the God of Israel by 
the mediation of images (Bilderdienst). The par- 
ticular problems arising under these two heads 
being dealt with in separate articles (see ASH- 
TORETH, BAAL, CALF, EPnop, ete.), the main 
object here must be to indicate the general drift 
and features of the protracted conflict between the 
religious ideals and the popular religious tendencies 
which are mirrored in the OT, 


Idolatry (si3wAcdarpsie), Which occurs once in AV (LS 152%) as 
tr. of O'O7A, has no exact Heb. equivalent. There are, how- 
ever, nine or ten Ilcb. words which AV, and, in the main, KV 
(following LX X) render by ‘Idol,’ and which give lively expres- 
sion to the varicd sentiments of contempt, loathing, and appre- 
hension excited in the prophetical writers by Foley The 
terms are: 7} nothingness (Is 603), DVN objects of terror 
(Jer 5088), bx neutral expression for any divinity (Is 675), 


bibne a cypher (often, esp. in Is), ody, massy blocks (Lv 268°), 
RYPPD a terror (1 K 1818), Seg or Sep aw figure (2 Ch 837), O's¥ 
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carvings, with perhaps a play on sorrow (Ios 417), cf, ayy vy 
a figure (Is 4518), Image in AV is used as the equivalent of 
about an equal number of terms, of which the following altera- 
tions in RV may be noted: [30 a sun-image (Lv 263%), n3y¥D a 
pillar, O'99A untranslated. ?95 is the graven image (Ex 204), 
but is sometimes used comprehensively (1s 401"), MDd> (Ex 3417) 
and 430) (Is 41°9) denote the molten image. In NT ‘image’ 
translates sixay and once yepaxrip (He 13 ‘express [RV ‘very "J 
image’). See moro fully under Image. The common idol wag 
an uncouth figure of clay or wood ; the more pretentious was of 
old or silver, or at least plated. The process of manufacture 
is contemptuoasly described in Ig 4411, 


I. HEATHENISM IN IsRAEL.—Not the least in- 
teresting chapter in the history of this subject is 
that upon which the narrative of Genesis throws 
little if any light, viz. the religion of the stock 
from which the Hebrews sprang. The teaching 
of Genesis is to the effect that there was a prim. 
tive knowledge of the true God, which was handed 
down through Noah to the line of Shem, of which 
Abraham became the custodian, and which he 
transmitted to his posterity. It is, at the most, 
implied in the story of the Call of Abraham (Gn 
12!), and first stated explicitly in Jos 24°", that 
the patriarchal religion had a hackeronnd of 
idolatry. Tor the reconstruction of this primitive 
Semitic heathenism there is some imaterial avail- 
able. It is reasonable to suppose, in the first 
place, that vestiges of the older beliefs and customs 
survived to the later period illuminated by the 
OT. A second source, which has been ologely 
examined in the same interest, especially b 
Wellhausen (Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, Heft 3) 
and W. R. Smith (2S?), is the type of heathen- 
ism which prevailed in Arabia before the rise of 
Islam, and which, it is assumed, had not widely 
diverged from that of the cominon ancestor of 
the Semitic peoples. The examination of this 
evidence has shaken the older view that Semitic 
idolatry began in the worship of the heavenly 
bodies (so, ¢.g., Maimonides, De Idololatrin, who 
explains star-worship by an intelligible desire to 
honour what God had honoured, but traces the 
later phase of image-service to the designs of false 
prophets, cap. i. § 4). The suggestion of Ewald 
(Gesch, Isr.* i. p. 380), that a polytheistic system nay 
he detected in the genealogies of Gn 4and 5, where 
the gods and goddesses of an earlier age have 
been degraded to patriarchal rank, has not met 
with much favour. By other writers, esp. Stade, 
itis held that an important, if not the most im- 
yortant, elenent in the early relizious life of the 
Semites was ancestor-worship—sacrifices having 
been offered at Hebron and Seana to Abraham 
and Joseph ere they were offered to Jahweh; and 
for proof stress is laid on significant features of 
burial and mourning (cf. Is 654), the long persist- 
ence of the worship of a species of Heuselola gods 
known as Teraphim, and the ppectte designation of 
spirits as Elohim (158 285). The special purpose of 
W. R. Smith’s work in this field, on the other hand, 
was to draw attention to the vestiges of a primitive 
totemism or animal-worship both among Arabs 
and Hebrews; and these he found to linger, in the 
ense of the Hebrews, in the denomination of tribes 
and families after animals, birds, and reptiles; in 
a vigorous animal-cult, described by Ezckiel as 
flourishing so recently as the eve of the Exile 
(1ézk 8°); and in the distinction of clean and unclean 
beasts, where the totem of the earlier survived as 
the unclean animal of the later period (Journ. of 
Philology, ix. 75 ff). There are, ewaver: rcasons 
for regarding both ancestor-worship and animal- 
worship as secondary in the development of the 
religions of nature; and others are of opinion that 
the evidence rather points to a polydiemonism as 
the original type of Semitic heathenism. Of this 
the fundamental conception is that men are in 
contact with a realm f spirits which take to do 
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with their concerns, and to which they can draw 
near in some spot or object in which these are 
housed—as the well, the tree, the sacred stone (so 
Kayser, Theologie des Al’, p. 2111), From poly- 
theism it is distinguished ie the fact that the 
spirits have not yet attained to a clear-cut indivi- 
duality, or to the possession of a mythology, while 
it tends to run down into fetishism through the 
adoration of the tenement in place of the tenant. 
In one of the most speculative regions of history a 
certain conclusion is, of course, unattainable, but the 
View in question al least harmonizes with what is 
known of the primeval modes of Semitic thought, 
while such an animistic religion formed some sort 
of a preparation for the introduction of the higher 
faith. ii particular, it could offer no such opposi- 
tion as a developed polytheism to the claim of one 
God upon the undivided allegiance of a people. 

When Israel emerges into the light of history, it 
has broken, at least in principle, with heathenism. 
In the national memory the momentous step was 
connected with Abraham; and although the date 
of the patriarchal narratives makes them in large 
measure the vehicle of prophetic ideals, there is no 
reason to doubt that Mosaism reposed on and 
Benet to a religious past, in which the light 
of revelation had dawned. The work of Moses 
was to widen and perpetuate the breach with 
heathenism, and this le accomplished through the 
coincidence of the divine deliverance of Israel with 
the hour of his prophetic mission. Mosaisin, what- 
ever else it may have included, was at least a 
revolt from heathenism, from which it sought to 
prover! Israel by prohibiting the worship of any 

ivinity save J” its God (Ex 20°), and by bringing 
under His ban immoral acts and practices to 
which the genius of heathenism is at the best in- 
different. From this standpoint there are two 
notable declensions related in the history of the 
period, The story of the golden calf, though its 
main significance belongs to the sphere of the 
minor idolatry, is also conceived as an apostasy to 
other gods than J” (Ex 328), The second reported 
lapse is the idolatry with Moab at Peor, where 
Israel succumbed to the fascinations of a Baal-cult 
that consecrated sexual licentiousness (Nu 285). 
These incidents, however, even if historical, —and 
it may be noted that they belong in substance to 
our oldest capital source,—were mere episodes of 
temporary reaction natural to a period of intense 
religious fervour, The Isracl which hurled itself 
upon Canaan was the people of J”, and saw in the 
gods of the nations real gods indeed, but His and 
their enemies. 

Upon the settlement in Canaan there followed a 
antes revival, ‘The history of the Book of 
Judges moves through a succession of cycles: the 
people forsake J” and serve the Baalim and the 
Ashtaroth; J” in anger delivers them into the 
hands of the spoiler; then it repents Him, and He 
raises up judges who save them; then once more 
they turn back, and deal more corruptly than 
their fathers (J¢ 24%). For this relapse various 
causes are plausibly assigned—intermarriage with 
the Canaanite population, association of the Baal- 
eult with the agricultural year, a sense of the pos- 
session of proprietary rights by the old divinities in 
the land of Canaan (Smend, AT Religionsgeschichte, 

50). But doubtless the strongest enticement lay 
in the character of the Canaanitish worship, which, 
in the main resting on a deifieation of the pro- 
ductive forces of nature, gathered up into religion 
all that is comprehended in Jaughter and licence. 
And if it had also quite another side, which 
revealed the divinity as cruel, and lusting for 
agony and blood, there was an clement in the 

ebrew nature to which this also appealed. ‘The 
divine remedy for the backsliding was war. When 


Israel was attacked and spoiled, or when the hand 
of the oppressor was heavy upon them, they re- 
penitent that of old time J” had been their 
deliverer, the religious enthusiasm welled up 
afresh, and under ee whoin it possessed they 
marched to victory. Such a leader also, without 
doubt, was Saul, although the history lays most 
stress on his later defection from, and his desertion 
by, J”. But among those who delivered Israel in 
the name of J” the noblest and the best character 
was that of David, whose piety, even if allied with 
the superstition of divination, and marred by 
sensuality and cruelty, in some respects was the 
model of Christian communion with God; and the 
final outcome of the experiences of the period of 
the Judges, and esp. of the career of David which 
established the monarchy, was to place the sove- 
reignty of J” on as firm a basis as in the first flush 
of the wars of conquest. But again with an era 
of peace there came a heathen reaction, beginnin 
in the seduction of Solomon to Canaanitish an 
cognate cults through the influence of his wives 
(1 K 11)°8), and extending throughout a great 
portion of the history both of the Northern and 
the Southern Kingdoms. 

In the Northern Kingdom the religious life took 
in the first instance an opposite direction. An- 
tagonism to the heathenish innovations in Jerusa- 
lem may have been a factor in the power behind 
Jeroboam, as the setting up of the worship of the 
olden calves in two ancient sanctuaries may have 
been conceived in the interests of the ancestral 
religion ; at all events, there is no reason to charge 
Jeroboum and his immediate successors with de- 
liberate apostasy from J”. The recrudescence of 
heathenism in the Northern Kingdom is connected 
with Ahab, who built a temple in Samaria to the 
Zidonian Baal (1 K 16°), aad supported a heatlen- 
ish priesthood. How far the hostile designs of 
Ahab against the religion of J” extended is less 
certain. Many modern writers are of opinion that 
Ahab remained loyal to the national God — for 
which the names of his sons, Ahaziah and Jehoram, 
afford sume evidence, and that the story of the 
persecutions is at least exapyerated (see, ¢@g., 
Smend, op. cit. p. 1541) But, while it is 
true that the OT annals give broad effects and 
neglect fine distinctions, the Vlijah traditions 
make it impossible to doubt that we have to deal 
in the case of Ahab with » dangerous assault on 
the national religion ; and this impression is con- 
firmed by the observation that the house of Omri 
was shortly afterwards destroyed with all its works 
in the name of the God of Israel (2 K 10). At all 
events, the intrusion of the alien cult received an 
effectual check. The annalist grants that the 
successors of Jehu plopped short in the sin of 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat, however persistently 
the heathen leaven may have continued to work in 
the local sanctuaries. 


The main sources for our knowledye of heathenism in this 
period are the writings of the 8th cent. prophets. Their testi- 
mony is, however, somewhat obscure, owing to the dilficulty of 
distinguishing between the degraded worship of J” and the rites 
of heathenism proper. It appears that J” could be worshipped 
in name while the conception formed of Him was no higher or 
purer than that of the heathen. ‘God has so utterly abolished 
the idols with whom Satan contested with im the allegiance of 
His people that we have no certain knowledge what they were’ 
(Pusey on Am 5%), The final commentary on the history of the 
Northern Kingdom mentions os the chief forms star-worship, 
Baal-worship, accompanied by the most cruel rites, and magic 
(2K 17). By the Baal-cult we have doubtless to understand the 
ORS not of a simple mighty rival of J”, but of a multitude of 
local divinities characterized by alternating moods of prodigality 
and ferocity. According to Amos, the worship of the Baalim 
(?, seo Driver, ad luc.) was one of the four great sins of Israel 
aggravated by its association with inhumanity, fornication, an 
drunkenness (27-8), As the places of worship, are mentioned hills 
and mountains and groves sim). The central object was the 
altar, with which were associated the sacred pillar and post— 
doubtless conccived as ‘houses of God.’ The rites included the 
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offering of incense (1 K 118)and of sacrifices, in times of crisis 
human sacrifices (2 K 1717). In expostulating with his country- 
men, Hosea pleads that J” was from of old the God of Israel who 
conferred on them great benefits (iit) and from whose hand 
they receive their present blessings (2 iF while the Baalim are 
mere creations of their own, who, as proved by experience, 
are powerless to protect them (13)). 


In the Southern Kingdom we discover a more 
vigorous and developed type of heathenism, but 
also a more passionate and energetic resistance. 
A significant note in the record of Rehoboam’s 
reign shows that the idolatry of Solomon left as a 
legacy the vilest form of consecrated prostitution 
(1 K 14%); and of this, as well as of thie seducin 
idols, Judah was purged by Asa (1 K 15%), 
similar tribute of praise is accorded to Jehoshaphat, 
and especie y to Hezekiah (2 K 18‘); and that the 
latter had to deal with a true heathenism, as well 
as with a debased worship of J”, may be collected 
from the contemporary witness of Isaiah. 

‘The land,’ Isniah declares, ‘is become full of not-goda’ (28). 
As the chief abominations he mentions the Asherahs and the 
sus)-images (173), of, which, however, the former is not necessarily 
a clue to heathenism. He also mentions the popularity of 
magicians, soothsayers, etc. (2832819). Specially noticeable is the 
rise to a pure monotheism in the contemptuous dismissal of the 
rival pode as mere human handiwork (28), things of naught (317), 
and his extension of J’’s sovereignty to the ends of the earth. 

From the reforms of Hezekiah there is a sudden 
descent to the corruptions of the reign of Manasseh, 
who introduced the worship both of the heavenly 
bodies and of the Canaanitish divinities, and along 
with the latter their cruel and licentious rites 
(2K 21). To understand such a lapse from the 
yeneral tradition of the Davidic house we have to 

ear in mind two facts: the apparent political 
exe uenG of showing reverence for the celestial 
ge s of the great empire in the North, and the 
oubts which the course of events may have 
aroused as to whether there was indeed in J” 
power and will for effectual deliverance (cf. Smend, 
AT Theologie, p. 270 tf.). But in Josiah, another, 
and the preatest of the refurmers, was to follow. 
In centralizing the worship at Jerusalem he dealt 
al heathenism the most effective blow possible, 
while he suppressed with a stern hand the innova- 
tions of his father, and the abominations that had 
crept in in their wake (2 K 235), 

The programme of the reformation under Josiah contained in 
Deut. is terrible in its thoroughness. Not only does it embody 
the threat of destruction ay the penalty of national apostasy 
(615 819 etc.), but it pront bite the individual from practising 
idolatry, under pain of death (172), Further, those who per- 
suade others to idolatry are to be punished with death (136). 
Nay, the subject was not even to be looked into (123%), The 
destruction of the furniture of heathenism is a most sacred 
duty (75.2 122), How deeply and harmfully heathenism had 
eaten into the life of the people may be inferred from the 
flerceness of these enactments, which occur in a code otherwise 
marked by exceptional mildness and humanencss. 

How far short the reformation fell of fulfilling 
the prophetic expectations is indicated by the 
prophets of the Chaldwan period. It would seem 
that the clusing decades of the monarchy were 
imarked by yet wilder excesses, as if the nation 
were making a last desperate cast in a losing 

rame with fate. ‘Thy gods, O Judah,’ cries 

eremiah, ‘are according to the number of thy 
cities’ (2%). Specially instructive is the vision of 
Ezekiel (ch. 8), in which he enumerates the three 
main forms of heathenism by which Judah was 
polluted —an animal-worship embracing loath- 
some beasts and reptiles, the cult of Tammuz, 
which drew the women after it, and the adoration 
of thesun-god. And the last of the kings succumbed 
to the contagion of the times, and scouted the 
counsel that was delivered to them by the prophets 
in the name of J”. 

The purification came in the discipline of the 
Exile. Surrounded by the emblems of foreign 
idolatry, the exiles became deeply conscious of the 
grandeur and truth of the spiritual religion taught 
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by their prophets; and although we know that a 
large number remained in Babylon, of whom many 
would become merged in the adjacent heathen 
mass, the remnant which returned brought with 
them the contempt of the great exilic prophet for 
the manufactured gods of gold and silver and 
wood, and the stubborn loyalty to J” which was to 
become in Roman times the wonder and the 
hatred of the world. That even after the Exile 
heathen practices lingered in the community is 
argued by Smend (loc. cit. p. 39) from Ps 16'*-, Zee 
10? 132, Job 31%, cf. Is 27%; but in any case it was 
a rapidly vanishing quantity. And the lessons of 
past experience had been carefully gleaned. The 

issolution of mixed marriages by Ezra excluded 
the most dangerous of the influences which made 
for heathenism, while the Law sought to guarantee 
the purity of religion by an uncompromising policy 
of national isolation. 

Il. IpOLATROUS WorsHIP oF J”.—In the age 
of the Judges, as we have seen, and in the middle 
period of the Northern Kingdom, the imminent 
danger had been the submersion of Jahwism under 
the refluent wave of heathenism. In the 8th and 
7th cents. the object on which prophetism con- 
centrates its fervent energy is the purification or 
spiritualization of the worship which was rendered 
to the national God. Of that worship an ancient 
and increasingly marked feature was the use of 
images, and with Hosea there begins an attack 
upon iinage-service as inconsistent with the spirit 
of Jahwism, and virtually substituting fetishes for 
the living God (8° & 105), 

That the practice was ancient, and sanctioned 
by high authority, does not admit of dispute. 
After his ce | over Midian, one of the chosen 
instruments of J”, Gideon, made an ephod out of 
the spoils—by which the context suggests that we 
are to understand a gold-plated image (Jg 8), 
Still more instructive is the story of Micah the 
Ephraimite, who out of 200 shekels of silver framed 
& graven image and a molten image, and hired 
Jonathan, a descendant of Moses, to be his priest 
(Jg 17%). Even David has closely associated 
with him emblems of idolat.y ; for besides that he 
tolerates the probably ancestral cult of the huaan 
figures called Teraphim (1S 19)5), the interroga- 
tion of the Ephod, here again most likely an image 
of J’, is a habit of his religious life (1 S 21° 23° 9 
30’). It could not therefore, as above hinted, im- 
press the national mind as an impious innovation 
when Jcroboam associated the worship of J” with 
the symbols of the golden bulls, and the absence of 
any polemic against the image-worship in the 
crusade of Elijah is generally regarded as provin 
that it was acquiesced in even by the enlighten 
conscience of the time. (On the other side Kénig, 
Hauptprobleme der altisraelitischen Religionsges- 
chichte, p. 65). That the idolatrous worship of 
J” had even reached back to the Mosaic age, 
and was sanctioned by Moses, it is not necessary 
to admit. Apart from the case for the originality 
of the second commandment, there are independent 

rounds for believing, on the analogy of other 
Faiths, that primitive Mosaism embodied the con- 
ception of an imageless worship (Reichel, Vor- 
hellensache Gotterculte). Sufficiently significant is 
the obvious fact that from the Judges to the 8th 
cent. the idols became more and more numerous 
and costly, and that only in the Assyrian period 
were they realized to be alien to the genius of the 
national religion. 

In the prophetic campaign against the historic- 
ally legitimated idolatry we may distinguish three 
important phases. Were it made out that Ex 34 
contains an older Decalogue, we might have to 
recognize an earlier attempt at reformation, as it 
is possible to hold that that code, in prohibiting 
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‘molten gods’ (Ex 34!7), tacitly sanctioned the 
simpler type of the graven images (Smend, AT 
Theol. p. 195). The great effort was put forth in 
the Northern Kingdom, but the prophets were 
unable even to weaken the idolatry which was 
embedded in the political framework, and the 
kings persisted to the last in the sin of Jeroboam, 
the son of Nebat. In Judah the first notable con- 
tribution to a more spiritual ritual was made by 
Hezekiah, in whose reforming spirit may be de- 
tected a reflection of the zeal of Isaiah. In the 
report of some of his acts, especially of his suppres- 
sion of the high places and their insignia, critics 
have suspected the ante-dating of later reforms ; 
but there is at least unmistakable evidence of his 
active agvression against the idolatrous elements 
of the traditional religion (2 K 184). Specially 
noteworthy is his removal of the brazen serpent, by 
which he withdrew the most sacred of sanctions, 
the Mosaic, from the approach to J” through 
figured symbol. ‘The Reformation under Josiah is 
here memorable, not merely as consolidating the 
worship in an imageless sanctuary, but as energetic- 
ally acting on the Deutcronomic prohibition of the 
poste and pillars (Dt 162"), which, before there 
iad been images to give expression to the char- 
acter of a divinity, had been venerated as places of 
a yod’s abode. ‘He brought out the Asherah from 
the house of the Lord, and burned it at the brook 
Kidron’ (2 K 23°), On the whole it may be said 
that in Judah more energy was shown in, and more 
success followed on, the purification of the Jahweh- 
worship than was the case in Israel, but that in 
Judah also the purer Jahwism had its reaction 
in a grosser heathenism. 

On two general features of the OT idolatry as 
exhibited by the sacred writers a remark may be 
made. ‘The first feature is the astonishing strength 
of its fascinations. ‘The perverse obstinacy of the 
chosen people in opposition to the logic of con- 
science, history, and heaven, can only be explained 
on the assumption that idolatry offered some deeply- 
satisfying provision fur human nature. Wherein 
did this attraction lie? As regards the form which 
has been deseribed as heathenism, the answer is 
obvious: it was popular because it was not ethical. 
There are many things which are felt to be attrac- 
tive if only they were lawful, and the genius of 
heathenism, especially of the Canaanitish type, 
was to make it possible to overleap the boundaries 
of right and wrong with an appeased conscience. 
Were we confronted by a new religion which in a 
solemn spirit, and with a reasoned claim, threw 
its satis over all which we assign to the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, we should realize some- 
thing of the strength of the opposition with which 
the prophets of J” had to contend. As regards 
idolatrous worship of God, again, the need which 
it met is a universal one. The invisible God of 
the infinite attributes is a being whom thought 
with difficulty grasps, to whom the heart Hardly 
warms—and the necessity of a more vivid and 
concrete manifestation of His essence is common 
rround of all the great religions save one. <As a 
act, we can approach God only through the aid of 
symbols—imental pictures and words are no less 
symbols than pones and statues; and it is 
not clear that there is any difference in principle 
between the verbal representation of God as our 
Father and the more graphic representation of 
the same SOc oe which can be given in His 
special material by the artist. The prophet did not 
scruple to use imagery which represented God as 
flying and even as roaring and ravening like a 
beast of the forest, and the imave of the idolater 
was more effective than the imagery. But the 
justification of the prophetic attitude is that the 

age was too effective. Wherea certain spiritual 


level has been reached, the visible symbol may be 
a real aid to devotion; but on lower levels the 
worshipper stops at the outward form, and sinks 
back into a true heathenism. And so it worked 
out, against the wise opposition of the prophets, in 
Israel : the symbol became to the unspiritual people 
a fetish, and the fetish poisoned the national life. 

From what has been said, we are in a better 
position to appreciate the scheme of retributive jus- 
tice which the prophetical writers find exemplified 
in the history of Israel and Judah, and of their 
kings. Because of idolatry Israel was removed 
from its place, and Judah after it went into 
captivity. The religious reformation is followed 
by @& prosperous reign, the backsliding is avenged 
by the Philistine, the Assyrian, or the Chaldaan. 

hat, says criticism, is not history. As a fact it 
is, in the main outline, history, and it is besides 
the vehicle of the grandest and most certain of 
historical generalizations—viz. that the Ruler of 
the world is on the side of purity and righteous- 
ness. The idolatry of Israel was, as we have seen, 
a description from the religious side of the evil 
doings which God hates, and it is therefore rightly 
written down as the cause of His vindictive and 
chastening judgments upon Israel. 

Idolatry In NT.—The references to idolatry in 
N'T are naturally of much more contracted scope. 
With the Jews the opposition to idolatry had 
become since the days of Antiochus Fypiphanes a 
fanaticism, and the subject scarcely finds a place 
in the sayings of our Lord. From the circum- 
stances of his mission it occupied a considerable 
space in the thoughts of St. Paul. Of peculiar 
lportance is what we may call his philosophy of 
heathenism expounded in Ro 1, where he traces it 
to its origin in a sin against the light of nature, 
shows that this was punished by the withdrawal 
of the former light, and sects forth the hideous 
moral corruption of the Roman world as the result 
of the religious apostasy. A somewhat milder 
judgment of the heathen world is passed in the 
apeech at Athens (Ac 18), where ignorance of 

10d is not insisted on as matter of guilt, and an 

appeal is made to men on the ground of the 
dignity of their origin to rise to the recognition 
of the true God, and hearken to His Jatest ae- 
credited word. <A special problem arose for Chris- 
tinn casuistry in connexion with meats offered 
to idols, which the apostle resolves by referring 
it to the arbitrament of a conscience enlivhtened 
by the twin principles of Christian liberty and 
Christian sympathy (1 Co 8). To the view popu- 
larized by Milton that the idols of the heuwthen 
were in reality devils, some colour is lent by 
1Co 10!*%; but, against this is to be put the 
emphatic protest, ‘we know that no idol is any- 
thing in the world’ (1 Co 8‘). Idolatry appears in 
the catalogue of the works of the flesh (Gal 5”), 
and of those which exclude from eternal salvation 
(1 Co 6°); but, as is characteristic of NT thought, 
the apostle widens the old religious conception, 
and makes it inelude all practices which are tanta- 
mount to a dethronement of God in favour of a 
creature. So gluttony and covetousness, whire 
‘non objecto sed solo acto peccatur,’ are specics of 
idolatry (Eph 5°, Ph 3%). The recollection of the 
blessed deliverance from the darkness of heathen- 
ism is appealed to as furnishing a motive to 
sanctification (1‘Th 1). Finally, St. John predicts 
an idolatrous apostasy in the last days (Rev 9”). 


LITERATURR.—The OT idolatry is naturally one of the capital 
topics in the histories of Isracl and in the monographs on the 
Biblical Theology of the OT. For the presentation of the 
subject from the purely evolutionist point of view, see Well- 
hausen, Jer. u. jud. Geschichte; Stade, Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel: for a more conservative treatment, Kittel, Hist. of 
Hebrews. In addition to the works on Biblical g euleey above 
mentioned, among which Smend's A7’ Religtonsgeachichte is full 
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and suggestive, may be mentioned Duhm, Theologie der 
Propheten. See also art. ‘Baal,’ by Ed. Meyer, in Roscher’s 
Lexicon. For the Image Controversy in the Greek Ohurch 
see in Mansi’s Cowncila the decrees of the Seventh Ecumenical 
Council ; and for a review of the arguments, Harnack’s Dogmen- 
geschichte, ti. p. 460 ff. W. P. PATERSON. 


IDUEL (’130%dos), 1 Es 88%.—In Ezr 816 ARIEL. 
The form is due to confusion of 7 and 4. 


IDUMAA, IDUMZANS.—See Epom. 


IEDDIAS (A "Ieddlas, B 'Tefelas, AV Eddias), 1 Es 
9%6,_Qne of those who agreed to put away their 
‘strange’ wives. Called Izzran (mr: B "Aged, 
A’Afid, N’Adecd) Ezr 10%. 


IEZER, IEZERITES (11% Nu 26” P), contracted 
from ABIEZER, wh. see. 


IGAL (5x3: ‘([God] redeems’),.—41. (B’IAadA, A F 
’Iydy 3 Igal) One of the twelve spies sent by Moses 
from the wilderness of Paran: he is described as 
the son of Joseph of the tribe of [ssachar (Nu 137). 

2. (Tad\3 Luc. ’IwjA) One of David’s heroes, the 
son of Nathan of Zobah (2 § 23%), In the parallel 
list (1 Ch 1138) the name is given as ‘JOEL (5x¥ 
*Iwhd), the brother (A; ‘the son’ B) of Nathan.’ 

3. ’Iwit; Jegaal; AV Igeal) Son of Shemaiah 
of the royal house of David (1 Ch 3%). 

J. F. STENNING. 

IGDALIAH (np ‘J’ is great’),—A ‘man of 
God,’ father of Hanan, whose name is mentioned 
in connexion with Jeremiah’s interview with the 
Rechabites (Jer 35‘). 


IGNORANCE is spoken of in Scripture mainly 
in connexion with sin; it modifies to some extent 
the sinner’s responsibility. Thus even of a sin in 
which the chief actors knew well that they were 
doing wrong—the crucifixion—St. Peter says, ‘Ye 
did it in ignorance’ (xara &yvoav, Ac 3!7); St. Paul, 
‘if they had known, they would not have crucified 
the Lord of glory’ (1 Co 2°); and the Lord Him- 
self, ‘Father, forgive them: for they know not 
what they do’ (Lk 23%), They all knew some- 
thing, but not everything; not, for instance, what 
the apostles only grasped through the resurrection 
and the teaching of the Risen One, that He was 
the Son of God, and His death a propitiation for 
the whole world; hence, according to NT, though 
their guilt was deep, in some cases awful, it was 
not unpardonable. The choice of evil, by one 
who knows clearly and fully what it is, removes 
the possibility of pardon: such a choice would 
be thie alavnov dudprnua of which Jesus speaks in 
Mk 3”—sin, final and irretrievable. 

On a broad view, the pre-Christian ages of 
human history, or the pre-Christian part of any 
one’s life, may be characterized as ‘times of ignor- 
ance’ (Ac 17, 1 P 14), The meaning is not that 
the heathen know nothing; there is a light which 
lightens every man, a law written on the heart, 
however blurred or even misleading the writing 
may have become. But they do not know every- 
thing, and therefore, according to NT teaching, 
their sin is pardonable, and repentance and for- 
giveness are to be preached tothem. Ignorance, 
such as it is, does not entirely exculpate; but it 
precludes final condemnation out of hand. When 
those who have lived in heathen ignorance are 
converted, their past life will not appear guilt- 
less; on the contrary, they will be ashamed and 
confounded when they look back on it; when it 
stands out before them in the light of God’s 
eternal law, and of the life of Jesus, they will 
be unable to understand how they lived as they 
did; they will condemn themselves, and humbly 
acknowledge their guilt. They were ignorant, 
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but not innocent; yet, because of their ignorance, 
not without hope. Such guilt as theirs leaves the 
possibility of feeling in the moral nature; they 
may yet be pricked in their hearts, and repent 
and be saved. It is thus St. Paul interprets his 
own experience : ‘I was a blasphemer, etc.; but 
I obtained mercy, because I did it dyvodv e& 
dmorig’ (1 Ti 1’). 

The gradual enlightenment of the Christian 
conscience, its entrance under the teaching of 
experience into fuller Posorion of the mind of 
Christ, has to be considered, in applying the plea 
of ignorance in extenuation of guilt. Thus to 
keep slaves might once have been done ignorantly 
—xar’ dyvoay, like the crucifixion—by a Christian ; 
now it would be a sin against the light. Each 
generation is amazed at what its fathers per- 

etrated or tolerated or did not see; to say they 

new no better is to utter at once their excuse 
and their condemnation, for such is the connexion 
between moral integrity and moral enlightenment 
that we feel sure they might have, and ought to 
have, known better. St. Paul not only mentions 
‘the times of ignorance,’ which God ‘winked at’ 
(Ac 17%), but indicates the genesis of that ignor- 
ance in a way which makes it itself an ominous 
feature of non-Christian life (Ro 18-3, Eph 417-19), 
In the last resort it is due to an immoral sup- 
ression, and even extinction, of divine light. Te 
keeps pace with, as it is due to, a mupwots of the 
heart; though the two things, once initiated, are 
mutually cause and effect. Men act in the hard- 
ness of their hearts, and the light is dimmed; 
they act in the darkening light, and the capacity 
for feeling is deadened. If this process had its 
perfect work in any one, so that he had lost 
utterly the power of distinguishing good and 
evil, the result would not be the &yvoa which 
mitigates guilt; it would be that ignorance of 
the ‘moral universal’ which is itself a final con- 
demnation. 

The verb ayvociv is used in He 5’, and the subst. 
dyvojpara in He 9’, to describe sin in the character 
of ‘gin of ignorance.’ For the OT conception 
see Nu 15, Lv 4. The main idea is that of un- 
witting error or inadvertence. For such sins a 
sacrifice was provided, more serious in proportion 
to the cilpabslity of the offender. Thus more was 
expected—or ignorance was less of a plea—in tlic 
case of a priest or a ruler than in that of a private . 

erson. Sins of ignorance were sins, and therefore 
had to be expiated; but they were not high. 
handed sins, and therefore they could be expiated. 
They were not renunciations of the covenant, 
which could not be purged with sacrifice or offer- 
ing for ever, but had to be punished by exter- 
mination. What are commonly called ‘infirmi- 
ties’ in Christians may be said to answer now to 
‘sins of ignorance.’ There is a GEPLObOE oN 80 
to speak, between our nature and our calling. 
We are flesh and blood, with inherited vices per- 
haps, and it is our calling to be holy as God is 
holy. In spite of faith and vigilance the Christian 
may be overtaken in a fault. The sudden fall, 
from which the heart instantly revolts, which it 
condemns, which it deeply mourns, is the sin of 
ignorance under the new covenant. If we had 
only known, if we had seen at the moment how 
it grieved God, scandalized others, hurt ourselves, 
we should never have done it. This leaves pardon 

ossible, and we have a High Priest, who was 

Himself compassed with infirmity (though with 
none that issued in sin), that He might be able 
to bear gently with those who sin in ignor- 
ance and go astray (7Ges dyvootc. Kal wravwpévois, 
He 5’). J. DENNEY. 


IGNORANCES.—This plural form is given as the 


IJON 


ILLYRICUM 


tr® of dyvo in 1 Es 8”, Sir 233, and of dyvofpara 
in To 3%, Sir 23751, Itisa literal rendering of the 
Greek, and can scarcely be illustrated from Eng. 
secular literature, though other abstract words 
like ‘impenitences’ are found, and this plu. is quoted 
with other meanings. RV retains the form, except 
in 1 Es 8% ‘errors.’ For sins of ignorance see the 
previous article and article SIN, J. HASTINGS. 


IJON ()"y).—A town in the north part of the 
mountains of Naphtali, noticed with Dan and 
Abel-beth-maacah in 1 IX 15° (=2 Ch 16‘) as taken 
by the captains of the armies of Benhadad. It 
was captured also and depopulated by Tiglath- 

ileser (2 kK 15°), The name is thought to survive 
in the Mery ‘Ayun or ‘meadow of springs,’ a 
plateau N.W. of Dan. The most important site in 
this plateau is Zed? Dibbin, immediately south of 
the Leontes ravine, which Robinson and others 
have sugvested may be the site of Ijon. 


LITERATURE.—Robinson, BRI ili. 875; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.2 
349; Porter, /fandbouk (Index); Guérin, Galilée, ii, 280; Buhl, 
(iAP (Index, 8. ‘Ijon’). C. R. CoNDER. 


IKKESH (wv 3).—The father of Ira, one of David’s 
heroes, 28 238, 1 Ch 11°8 27°, 


ILAI Coy; B’HAel, A ’IIMC; lai), an Ahohite, 
one of David's heroes (L Ch 11°). In the parallel 
list (2 S 238) the name appears as ZALMON (j\0)y ; 
B ?E\we, LedArdwn, Luc. ’Adudv) It seems 
probable that the Chronicler has preserved the 
more correct text. Klostermann conjectures 
ou or vary as the original fori ; Wellhausen poy : 
Thenius, however, adheres to the text of Samuel. 

J. F. STENNING. 

ILIADUN (B E\tado’v, A’TA-, AV Eliadun), 1 Es 
558 (6 XX). —- Perhaps to be identified with 
HENADAD, Ezr 3°. 


ILL.—-Like ‘evil’ (of which it is a contraction), 
‘ill’ is used in AV as adv., adj., and subst. The 
only occurrence of the subst. is Ro 13” ‘Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbour’ (xaxév). Cf. 
Rhem. NI Note to Mt 3! ‘It is not only dam- 
nable to doe il, but also not to doe good.’ The adj. 
was formerly, with the meaning of ‘bad,’ applied 
to persons as well as things. Thus in the hom. 
NT, the Note on ‘Thamar’ (Mt 15) is, ‘Christ 
abhorred not to take flesh of some that were il, as 
he chose Judas among his Apostles: let us not 
disdaine to receive our spiritual birth and sus- 
tenance of such as be not alwayes good’; and in 
the Note on the Penitent Thief (Lk 23) occurs, 
‘Learne only not to eeyeue: though thou hast 
been il [= wicked] to the last moment of thy life.’ 
Again, 'T. Adams on 1 P 14 says, ‘If thy words and 
works be ill meal, thank the miller, thy heart, for 
such corrupt thoughts’; and on 1°‘ The husband 
told his wife that he had one ill quality, he was 
given to be angry without cause; she wittily re- 
plied that she would keep him from that fault, for 
she would give him cause enough.’ The adj. 
occurs in Dt 15" ‘any ill blemish’; J] 2” ‘his ill 
savour’; Jth 88 ‘ill word’; Wis 5°, Sir 297 ‘ill 
dealing’; 9" ‘ill tongue,’ 417 ‘ill name.’ The 
adv. is found in Gn 43° ‘ Wherefore dealt ye so ill 
with me?’ Job 20%, Ps 106% ‘go ill’; Is 3" ‘be 
ill’; Jer 40* ‘seem ill’; Mic 3¢ ‘ they have behaved 
themselves ill in their doings’; and Wis 18 ‘an 
ill according cry’ (dovugwvos Bor) 3 as well as in the 
phrase ‘ ill-favoured,’ Gn 41% ¢ 19.20. 31.37, for which 
see FAvour, and cf. North, Plutarch, 889, ‘He 
had no further leysure, but to cast an ill-favoured 
cloke about him, the first that came to hand, and 
disguising himselfe to flie for life’; Fuller, Profane 
State, v. 3, p. 365, ‘The ae ore is increased if the 
party accused be notoriously ill-favoured ; whereas 


a 


deformity alone is no nore argument to make her 
» Witch, then handsomenesse had been evidence 
to prove her an Harlot.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ILLUMINATE, ILLUMINATION.—Milton uses 
the verb to illuminate (‘ give light to,’ ‘ enlighten ’) 
literally in PD vii. 350— 

‘And made the stars, 

And set them in the firmament of heaven, 

To illuminate the earth.’ 
He has it figuratively in Sam. Agon. 1689, ‘ Though 
blind of irits . . . With inward eyes illuminated’ ; 
so T. Fuller, Holy State, iii. 12, p. 184, ‘ Of Natural! 
Fools’—‘ God may sometimes harainate them, and 
(especially towards their death) admit them to the 
possession of some part of reason.’ It is figuratively 
that the vb. occurs in AV, Bar 4? ‘Walk in the 
presence of the light thereof, that thou mayest 

e illuminated’; and He 10" ‘after ye were illu- 

minated, ye endured a great fight of afflictions’ 
(gwriaGévres, RV ‘ enlightened ’). 

AV has followed the Rhem., NT here, which (after Vulg.) has 
‘illuminate’ in the foll. passages in which the Gr. is garifuy, 
Eph 118 39, 2 Ti 110, He 64 1082, Rev 18! 2123 225, having ‘ lighten’ 
in the remaining places, viz. Lk 11346, Jn 1%, 1 Co 45. No other 
version uses the word ; but in He 64 Wyc. (1380) has ‘ illumyned,’ 
1388 ‘lightned.’ It may be noted that Shaks. uses the three 
forms of the vb. ‘illume,’ ‘illumine,’ and ‘illuminate’; Milton 
only ‘illume’ and ‘illuminate.’ 

Illumination occurs in AV but once, Sir 251 
‘The love of the Lord passeth all things for 
illumination’ (els dwricudy ; RV after edd. omits). 
Cf. the Rhem tr® of 2’ Ti 1 ‘But it is manifested 
now by the illumination (émiddvea, Vulg. wdlums- 
natio) of our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath de- 
stroied death, and illuminated (gwrifey, Vulg. 
iluminare) life and incorruption by the Gospel’ ; 
and the heading to Jn 9 ‘Our Lord... fore- 
telleth by this occasion the excccation of the Jewes 
(because of their wilful obstinacie) and illumina- 
tion of the Gentils who confesse their owne blind- 
nes.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ILLYRICUM (’T\dvpixéy) was a term used in 
various senses; but in the mouth of St. Paul 
(Ro 15%) it must undoubtedly be interpreted in 
its Roman sense, as denoting the Roman province 
which extended along the Adriatic from Italy and 
Pannonia on the north to the Macedonian province 
on the south. That this Roman sense was in the 
apostle’s mind is shown, not merely by his con- 
sistent practice of using geographical terms in 
the Roman sense (Zahn, Einleitung, p. 130) and 
by the fact that it was natural and almost neces- 
sary in writing to a Roman church to follow the 
Roman usage, but also by the very form of the 
word. The Greek term was ‘I\Aupis or ’IAdvpla; 
and the strict and regular Greek noun, used to 
translate the Latin Jd/yricum, was ’Id\vpls (80 in 
Strabo, pp. 323, 327; while Ptolemy formally gives 
*1Adupls in the Greek version of 2Ch 16 corre- 
sponding to Illyricum in the Latin version). But 
St. Paul simply transliterates the Roman form 
into Greek as ’IA\vpixéy; Ro 15 is probably the 
only passage in Greek where a noun ’T\)vpixév is 
used (showing how Roman St. Paul was in his 
expression of political or geographical ideas); else- 
where 7i\\vptxés is always an adjective. 

The conquest of Tifyricwm had been a very 
slow process; a province Illyria had been formed 
as early as B.C. 167, and during the por Lowane two 
centuries all new conquests east and north-east 
of the Adriatic were incorporated in Ilyricum, 
until in A.p. 10 Augustus separated Pannonia 
from it, and gave a final organization to Ilyricum. 
The province was important and warlike; a large 
force of troops was required to maintain order, 
two legions, vii and xi, being stationed there 
by Augustus; and the governor was a consular 
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aa Augusti pro pretore. The northern half 
of the province was called Liburnia, and _ the 
southern, Dalmatia (wh. see). The name Dal- 
matia, however, gradually came into use to denote 
the province as a whole; and from the Ilavian 
period onwards it became the regular and usual 
term. Pliny, writing before 77, uses both terms. 
Suetonius uses Lllyricum for the time of the earlier 
emperors (distinguishing Dalmatia as a part of 
the country under Augustus), while he uses both 
names for the time of Otho and of Claudius. It 
is therefore interesting to find that St. Paul in 
a later epistle (2 Ti 4") uses the later term Dal- 
matia, and not the older term Illyricum. This 
affords no argument for a post-Pauline date. The 
name Dalmatia was coming into use during his 
lifetime ; and such changes first affect the usage 
of ordinary life before they affect the formal 
official and literary usage. If gene who was 
so much affected by the expression of his authori- 
ties (who, being early, would all use the name 
llyricum), could use the term Dalmatia before 
77, St. Paul might use it ten years earlier. In 
fact, we may from the usage of St. Paul date the 
definite change in popular Jtoman usage from the 
one term to the other about A.b. 57 to 67. 

In Ro 15” St. Paul says he has preached the 
gospel ‘even unto Illyricum.’ He is here stating 
the exterior limit up to which his work had ex- 
tended; and there is no reason to understand 
(contrary to Ac) that he had actually preached 
in Illyricum. The doubt whether an exterior or 
a contained limit is meant in geographical ex- 
presnous is observable in many cases, and must 
ve determined by the context and by other evi- 
dence (see, for example, Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, i. p. 319 £.). W. M. RAMSAY. 


IMAGE, IMAGERY.—Image is loosely used in 
AV and RV as the tr® of many different Heb. 
words. A complete list of these words may be 
given for reference from other articles and for the 
proper interpretation of this important expression. 


1: ndy zelem, & Copy Or counterpart, is translated ‘image’ by 
AV and RV in all its occurrences (Gn 126. 27 dts 63 98, Nu 3352 
[onion ‘p7y ‘their molten Images’), 18 6504.1, 2K 1218, 
8 Ch 2817, Ps 7320, Ezk 72 1617 2314, Am 528), except P's 398 ‘ vain 
shew,’ AVm ‘image,’ RVm (badly) ‘shadow.’ Sce next article. 

2. patel gemel, a resemblance or likeness, is rendered ‘image’ 
in Ezk 88.5(AV and RV); but ‘figure’in Dt 416 and ‘idol’ in 
2 Ch 837.15, See IpoLaTRY. 

8. Hyon, témandA, similitude, is rendered ‘image’ in Job 416 
only ; elsewhere ‘likeness’ (Ex 204, Dt 423.25 68, Ps 1715), or 
‘similitude’ (Nu 128, Dt 412. 15.16), RV has ‘form’ everywhere 
except Ps 1715 ‘ likeness,’ m. ‘form.’ See Form. 

4. n'pv> maskith, representation, picture, is translated 
variously ; Lv 26! (n*p¥Ip 13x) AV ‘ image of stone,’ RV ‘ figured 
stone’; Nu 8352 AV ‘pictures,’ RV ‘figured stones’; Ps 787 
(235 nv pyr 112y) AV ‘they have more than heart could wish,’ 


AVm ‘they pass the thoughts of the heart,’ RVm ‘ the imagina- 
tions of their heart overflow’; Pr 1812 AV ‘conceit,’ RV 
‘imagination’; 2511 AV ‘ pictures,’ RV ‘ baskets,’ RVm ‘ filigree 
work’; Ezk $12 AVand RV ‘imagery.’ See Picrurs. 

6. NZy¥p ~mazzébhah, pillar, is translated simply ‘pillar’ by 


AV and RV in Gn 2818. 22 3118. 65. 61. 62 bis 8514-20, Tg 1919; In Dt 123 
AV and RV ‘ pillar,’ RVm ‘ obelisk '; in Ezk 2611 AV ‘ garrison,’ 
RV ‘ pillar,’ RVm ‘obelisk’; elsewhere AV has ‘image’ with 
‘gtatue’ or ‘standing image’ in OE RV always ea ar’ with 
‘obelisk’ in marg. (Ex 2324 244 34 8 Lv 261 [AV ‘standin 
image’], Dt 75 (AVm ‘statue or pillar’) 1622, 1 K 1423, 2K 8 
1026. 27 1710 1842314, 2 Ch 148 811, Jer 4318, Hos 34 101-2, Mio 518 
[AV ‘ etanding image’)). See PIuuar. 

6. (770) only in plu. O'}379 hamundnim, pillars for sun-wor- 
ship. AV translates by ‘images’ in Lv 2630; by ‘images’ with 
marg. ‘sun images’ in 2 Oh 145 344, Is 178 279, Ezk 648; and by 
‘idols’ in 2 Oh 847: RV always ‘sun-images.’ See IpoLaTry 
and Son. 

7. BDA, only plu., térdphim, is always simply transliterated 
in RV ‘teraphim.’ AV has ‘teraphim’ in Jg 175 1814. 17. 18. 20, 
Hos 84; but ‘images’in Gn 3119 (m. ‘ teraphim’) 8154.35, 2 K 
23% (m. ‘teraphim’), Ezk 212! (m. ‘teraphim’), with the sing. 
‘image’ in 18 1918-16; ‘idolatry’ in 1815%; and ‘idols’ wit. 
marg. ‘teraphims’ in Zec 102, See TERAPUIM. 
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8. (2¥xy] only in plu. D’Zyy ‘dzabbim, is translated ‘idols’ 
almost everywhere by both AV and RV(18S 31% 1Ch 109, 
2Ch 2418, Ps 10636. 38 1154 13515, Is 1011 461, Hog 417 84 132 148, 
Mic 17, Zec 132); but both give ‘images’ in 28 521, and RV 
gives ‘images' though AV has ‘idols’ in Jer 502. See Ipouatry, 

9. (5353) only in plu. 0°id3 or 0°93 gillaltm, » distinctive 
word, properly ‘idol blocks,’ or such term of disparagement, in 
Ezk thirty-nine times ; elsewhere only nine times (Lv 2689, Dt 2917, 
1 KK 1612 2126, 2 K 1712 2122. 21 232%, Jer 602). It ia trd ‘idols’ in AV 
and RV every where except Jer 502in AV ‘images.’ See Ipouatry. 

10. bron "élil, worthiessness, is often applied in derision to 
foreign gods. Its translation (when plu.) is usually ‘idols’ in 
both AV and RV, Lv 194(KVm ‘ things of nought’) 26), 1 Ch 162 
(RVm atin of nou ht), Ps 965(RVm ‘things of nought’) 
077, Ie 28. 18. 20 bts 1010. 11 191.3 317 bis, Ezk 3013, Hab 218, In Jer 
1414 both versions give ‘a thing of nought’; in Job 134 réph’e 
‘Mi is in both ‘physicians of no value’; while in Zec 1117 hoi 
rot ha’éltl ig translated in AV ‘Woe to the idol shepherd’ 
(where ‘idol’ isapparently used as an adj.), in RV ‘ Woe to the 
worthless shepherd.’ See Gop, IpoLatky, 

11. bpp pesel (from bon to carve) is translated ‘ graven image’ 
by RV everywhere (Ex 204, Lv 261, Dt 416. 23.25 58 2715, Jp 178. 4 
1814. 17. 18.20: 30.381, 2K 217, 2Ch $37, Ps 977, Is 4019.20 4217 
449. 10.15.17 4520 485, Jer 1014 6117, Noh 114, Hab 218), AV has 
cnr image’ in Sy 1818, 2 Ch 337; elsewhere it agrees with 


12, (S*pp) from same root, only in plu. od pp péesilim, is also 
translated by RV ‘graven images’ in all its occurrences (Dt 
75. 25 123, 2K 1741, 2 Ch 8319. 22 343.4.7, Pg 7858, bs 1010 219 gues 
428, Jer 819 6038 6147.52, Hos 113, Mic 17 613), except Jg 31d. 2 
where both versions have ‘quarries’ in text, with ‘yraven 
images’ in margin. AV gives ‘carved images’ in 2 Ch 3324 
843.4; elsowhere as RV. 

18. ADD maggtkdh, lit. ‘a pouring out,’ is used of molten 
metal, and (with the word for ‘calf’ added) of a ‘molten calf' 
in Ex 824.8 Dt 918, Neh 918; or ‘molten gods’ Ex 3417, Lv 104 
(with word for ‘gods'); but generally it stands alone and is 
translated ‘molten image’ s u 8353 (Heb. here adds gelemt|, 
Dt 912 2715, Jy 173.4 1814.17.15, 1 K 149, 2 K 1716, 2 Ch 28% 343. 4, 
Ps 10612, Ig 3022 42!7, los 182, Nah 114, Hab 218), In Is 30! the 
words MRD 3095 are rendered in AV and RV ‘that cover with a 
covering’; in RVm ‘ weave a web or pour out o drink-offering 
or make a league.’ 

14. Oj négek, or 1D} negek, from the same root ag the last, is 
the word fora ‘drink-offering,’ and is so translated by AV and 
RV in all ita occurrences, except Is 4129 485, Jer 1014 6117 where 
both versions have ‘ molten image,’ and Nu 47 where) 33 nip 
is rendered in AV ‘covers to cover withal,’ in RV ‘cups to pour 
out withal.’ 


In the Apocr. ‘image’ occurs in the following 
places: 2 Es 5°7 8“ (both tmago), Wis 2% 7% 1315 i 
14° (all elxwv), 14)7 (€udav7 elxdva, AV ‘an express 
image,’ RV ‘a visible image’), 15*(eld0s, RV ‘ form’), 
15° (elxwy), 15'8 (yAumrd, EV ‘yraven images’), 177 
(elxwv) ; 1 Mac 3® (efSwrov, RV ‘idol’), 5° (-yurrd, 
EV ‘carved images’); 2 Mac 2? (dydAyara, EV 
‘imares’). 

In NT xapaxrip is translated ‘express image’ in 
He 13 (xapaxrhp rijs vrocrdcews avrod, ‘the express 
image of his person,’ RV ‘the very image of his 
substance,’ RVm ‘ the impress of his substance’; it 
is the only occurrence in NT of xapaxrijp, which 

ives us our word ‘character’). Elsewhere image 
is always edkdév, and that Gr. word is always so 
translated in both versions. 

Imagery occurs twice: Ezk 812 ‘Son of man, 
hast thou seen what the ancients of the house of 
Israel do in the dark, every man in the chambers 
of his imagery ?’ (wp¥2 ‘7702, RV ‘in his chambers 
of imagery’); and Sir 38% ‘give themselves to 
counterfeit imagery’ (els duodca: furypagdlay, RV 
‘to preserve likeness in his portraiture’). In the 
Prol. to Deut. Tindale uses the word in the sense 
of images or idols, ‘ And to beware ether of makynge 
ima oiye or of bowinge them selves unto images.’ 
Sir T. lyot is very near the use in Sir when he 
says (The Governour, ii. 403), ‘ It is written that the 

reat kynge Alexander on a tyme beinge (as it 

apned) unoccupyed, came to the shoppe of 
Apelles, the excellent paynter, and standyng b 
hym whyles he paynted, the kynge raisoned wit 
ee of lines, adumbrations, proportions, or other 
like thinges pertainyng to imagery, whiche the 
paynter a litle whyles sufferynge, at the last said 
to the kynge with the countenance all smylyng, 
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Seest thou, noble prince, howe the boye that 
AEE my colours dothe laughe the to scorne ?’ 
p. Atterbury uses the word in the same sense as 
Ezk, ‘It might be a mere dream which he saw; 
the imagery of a melancholick fancy.’ 
. TASTINGS. 

IMAGE.—About a score of Heb. words are ren- 
dered in AV ‘idol’ or ‘image.’ Sce preceding art. 
and IDOLATRY. The terms reserved for the ex- 
pression which in Christian doctrine (to which the 
present art. is confined) represents ‘image’ or ‘ like- 
ness,’ are ory and mo, to which correspond elxwy 
and duzolwoisin the NT, For the latter Heb. word 
the LXX once at least uses /5éa (Gn 5). ody some- 
times (Dn 3") signifies an aspect or expression of 
countenance. In biblical Greek kar’ elxéva is some- 
times used adverbially =‘ after the manner of,’ as 
e.g. Hos 13? car’ elxkéva elddd\wv, ‘after the fashion 
of idols.’ Wis 13% elxéve dvOpwmrov, ‘in the manner 
of a man.’ 

There are two main biblical doctrines which 
find expression under these terms, viz. that of 
(1) man as made in the image of God, and (2) that 
of Christ the Son, as the image of the Father, or 
of the invisible God. 

I. The passages in which this view of man is 
eee! stated are: Gn 1% 77 51-3 98 1 Co 117, 
Col 3, Ja 3°. To these should be added Ps 8, 
which, though not containing the phrase ‘image 
of God,’ is a poetical replica of the creation- 
narrative of Gn 1 as far as it refers to man. St. 
Paul’s address at Athens is another passage where 
the idea of ‘likeness’ between man and his 
Maker is fully implied, though the word is not 
used. A quite factitious importance has been 
attached to the difference between ody and nmin} in 
the primal passage. There is really no difference. 
At the utmost, it is that between an original or 
pattern and that which is framed according to 
the pattern. The double expression in Gn 1% and 
53 is simply intended to strengthen the idea. The 
divine image which man bears is one corresponding 
to the Original. 

This grand assertion is the distinctive feature of 
the Bible doctrine concerning man. It distin- 
guishes the revealed teaching about him from 
all ethnic or naturalistic views, and is the real 
foundation of all our ideas about the dignity of 
man, Although thus definite and significant, 
however, the phrase is not explicit. Large place 
is left for discussion as to whether this definition 
refers to something in man’s own nature or mainly 
to his relations: and among these whether to his 
aspect towards the other creatures or his relation 
to God. This is why the doctrine of the Divine 
Image in man has been a topic so fruitful of dif- 
ferences in theology. For lente the theological 
bent was to make the imago Dei distinctive of 
man unfallen. In the loss of the image by sin lay 
man’s need of redemption. ‘What we lost in 
Adam,’ says Irenwus, ‘to wit, the divine image 
and similitude, that we receive again in Christ 
Jesus.’ But later on, it was seen that this was too 
sweeping. Then set in the tendency to expound 
the idea in a double sense. The cruder form of 
this was the Ronish, as expressed by Bellarmin— 
that by the Fall nan lost the ‘likeness’ of God, 
though he retained the ‘image.’ But Protestants 
held a not dissimilar view, viz. that the image had 
two meanings. In one sense it is essential to 
man’s nature, and in this sense consists of his 
intellectual powers, his liberty of will, and his 
superiority among the creatures,—features which 
can never be wholly lost, but remain with man 
though fallen. In the other sense it includes 
those ornaments or complements of the idea— 
immortality, grace, holiness, righteousness—which 
were defaced or blotted out by man’s transgres- 


sion. One point of unity and consistency with 
Scripture holds fast amid these variations of view. 
For it is certain that in the passages cited above 
the divine image is recognized as existing in man 
fallen as well as unfallen. Among recent evan- 
penen divines of a philosophical cast the tendency 
nas been to return to the position of the early 
Eastern Church, and place the image mainly in 
that which distinguishes man among created 
beings, rather than in that which marks off the 
unfallen from the fallen condition. The Greek 
Christian Fathers did define it as something rather 
metaphysical than ethical. But to place the image 
mainly in the possession of ‘Spirit’ and ‘Free 
Will’ is to overlook the moral and _ religious 
elements essential to man’s nature. Man in his 
ideal isa ‘spirit’ and ‘will’ under the dominion 
of conscience, developed freely no doubt, but in 
subjection and obedience to God. ‘That this 
biblical notion of the divine image is a_pro- 
foundly simple and consistent one, is made clear 
by the NT passages which speak of its renewal 
in grace (Col 3, cf. Eph 4%), where the moral 
elements are prominent and supreme. But they 
cannot be anil as defining what the divine image 
was in man at the first, for they treat expressly of 
the ‘new man.’ The unity and simplicity of the 
idea are conserved, if we note that this description 
of the ‘new man’ presupposes corresponding out- 
lines in the first man which were broken off by 
sin, and are for the first time fully realized in man 
redeeined and renewed. 

Another suggestive point in the discussion comes 
out of the question, long debated, whether the 
divine image in man was a gift of grace added 
to his nature, 7.e. was in w sense something 
‘supernatural,’ or was wholly natural and con- 
created from the first, as Protestants have always 
maintained. The real point in dispute is much 
confused and hidden. The medigval view is really 


-one of dualism or divergence in man’s nature. It 


splits his life into two. It accentuates the dis- 
tinction between nature and grace, between things 
secular and sacred ; whereas the true view is that 
of an original unity in the creature made after 
God’s image, and a harmonious development of the 
human and divine elements in him. For there is 
a truth in the medizval idea of a ‘supernatural 
gift. of righteousness’ to iman, though it was 
crudely expressed. H]unan nature only attains 
its ideal when cultivated by divine grace. The 
nature of man is incomplete without its Godward 
development, and this can take place successfully 
only through grace. For it is essential to man’s 
highest to be not left to himself. Mere human 
nature or ‘unassisted reason,’ as the phrase goes, 
is a contradiction of the Bible idea of man. That 
idea is that human nature rightly and fully 
developed manifests the divine, aid is a reflec- 
tion of what it has received of God. 

Il. That Christ is ‘the Image of the Father’ 
belongs to the doctrine of the Saviour’s pre- 
existent Godhead as taught in the NT. It is 
one of the ways in which that truth is set forth. 
The precisely relevant passages are 2 Co 4‘, Col 
115-17, He 12% The idea is not restricted to the 
term efxwy which occurs in the first two citations, 
but is also expressed by two kindred phrases in 
He 1° dratyacua rijs Séfys, ‘the effulgence of his 
glory,’ and xapaxrhp rs vrocrdcews avrod, ‘the very 
unage of his substance.’ It will be noted from the 
context of all these passages that the terms are 
used not so much of the incarnate Redeemer as of 
the eterial Son. No doubt, according to the 
teaching of Jesus and that of all His apostles, 
the ‘Christ come in the flesh’ is for us the mirror 
and reflection of God. ‘He that hath seen me,’ 
says Jesus, ‘hath scen the Father’ (Jn 14°), This 
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is the prominent and prevailing sense of the 
Christian doctrine that Christ is the Revelation 
or Image of God. This is the contral teaching of 
the Incarnation. But in the few places where the 
word ‘image’ or its equivalents is used in this 
connexion by the writers of the NT Epistles, it is 
employed in support of a special ductrine of Christ's 
essential divine personality. In this respect it 
stands on the same plane as the title 6 uldés, ‘ the 
Son,’ used so widely throughout the NT writings, 
and 6 Adyos in the Johannine passages. 

Notice (1) that in the Hebrews passayre, where 
Christ as vlés is the subject of the assertion, the 
other terms supplement and complete the idea of 
His divine Sonelin, To say that Ile who is the 
Son is the ‘effulgence of God’s glory’ and ‘the 
very image or impress of his substance,’ is not 
only to reassert the Sonship, but to add to it the 
idea of ‘likeness,’ It affirms community of nature 
with the Father in the same way as when He is 
called ‘the Son of God.’ It thus strengthens the 
expression of Christ’s place in the Godhead by 
affirming at once His likeness to God and yet His 
personal distinctness, for how can any one be 
spoken of as (the image’ of himself ? 

Further, note (2) how this term ‘image’ as used 
of the pre-existent Christ, echoes, like 6 Adyos, a 
form of older or pre-Christian speech.  Elxdév 
and dravyacua are both applied to the ‘ Wisdom’ 
of Old Testament literature, eg. in Wis 7% 
‘For she is the ‘‘ brightness” of the everlasting 
light, the unspotted mirror of the power of God, 
and the ‘‘imuge” of his goodness.’ Xapaxrip is 
BrENeS by Philo to the Logos; so also ela, as 
where he says the Logos is elxay 60 05 6 xbopos 
éSnusoupyetro, It is probable, therefore, that the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel, the writer ‘to the 
Hebrews,’ and St. Paul were all drawing on 
ancient terms, common to the Jewish Alexandrian 
schools, which had been applied in pre-Christian 
thought to a personified divine attribute. The 
NT writers are in these passages rescuing these 
terms to describe their Master’s Person and glory. 
Judaizing Gnosticism had employed some of these 
expressions to uphold the doctrine of a graduated 
hierarchy of divine manifestation, more especially 
that of a secondary or representative divine being 
alongside of the supreme and invisible God,—a 
notion which, when applied to the Person of 
Christ, became afterwards the Arian heresy. 
The apostolic writers apply these terms 6 Adyos, 
} elxwy, and the like, to their Lord in a way fitted 
to bring out what is true in them and to repudiate 
what is false ;—conspicuously, so as to repel the 
notion of inferiority in the second member of the 
divine Trinity. 

Note (3) how this is clenched by the fact that in 
the context of the three passages Jn 1'-*, Col 1/57, 
and He 1?* the special function of creating and 
upholding the universe is ascribed to Christ under 

is titles of Word, Image, and Son respectively. 
The kind of Creatorship so predicated of Him is 
not that of a mere instrument or artificer in the 
formation of the world, but that of One ‘by whom, 
in whom, and for whom’ all things are made, and 
through whom they subsist. This implies the 
assertion of His true and absolute Godhead. It 
was evidently meant so to do. For there is no 
more direct and successful method of affirming 
that Christ is God than to ascribe to Him the 
making and governing of all things in the supreme 
form which the ascription takes in these passages. 

Something remains to be said of a possible con- 
nexion between these two facts noted by biblical 
theology, viz. that ‘man is made in the divine 
image,’ and that ‘ Christ is,’ in the supreme sense, 
‘the Image of God.’ The older dogmatic was 
wont to distinguish the two, by saying that the 


divine imnnage in man was accidentalis compared 
with that Godlikeness which belonged to the 
eternal Son as Imago substantialis. But what 
Scripture teaches of their connexion can be briefly 
stated. It has two distinct lines—one referring to 
the original creation of man, the other to his 
redemption. 

Man is represented in Scripture as the crown or 

oal of that earthly creation of which the Eternal 

ord is the Author. He who is the ‘Image of 
the Invisible God’ is also declared to be the 
‘Firstborn or First-begotten of all creation’ (Col 
14), ¢.e. the absolute heir and sovereign Lord of 
all things. There is thus a propricty in hold. 
ing man to be acopy of the Logos. But there is 
no express Scripture for the assertion that man 
was created in the likeness of the eternal Son. 
On the contrary, it is always the image or likeness 
of God that is spoken of in this connexion. No 
doubt, it is implied that the Logos or Image of 
God is He ‘in whom and for whom’ man was 
created. But it would be a misreading of these 
passages to take them as affirming that man was 
created after the likeness of the Son, and not of 
the Father or of the Holy Spirit. Iverywhere 
Scripture represents man as created after the 
image of the Elohim, or of the Godhead. Man 
is said to be ‘the image and glory of God,’ not of 
Christ alone. 

On the other hand, when the new creation of 
man is referred to, the NT is explicit in asserting 
that Christ is the prototype of the redeemed or 
renewed Duy, The ‘divine image’ is re- 
stored in those who are predestinate to be ‘con- 
formed to the image of his Son.’ We are 
‘renewed in the spirit of our mind’ only as we 
put on ‘the new man—renewed in knowledge 
after the image of him that created him’ (Col 3"), 
--a new creation in which ‘Christ is all in all’ 
(Col 3"), Likeness to His Image is only to be 
completed when the redeemed shall see their Re- 
deemer as He is (1 Jn 3°). The likeness shall 
then extend even to the outward form. ‘He shall 
fashion anew the body of our humiliation, that it 
may be conformed to the body of his glory’ (Ph 37 
RV); ‘Aswe have borne the image of the eartly, 
we shall also bear the image of the heavenly ’ 
(1 Co 15%), 

All this is explicit and clear. There has long 
been a desire and tendency among theological 
thinkers to complete the connexion of the two 
statements. It looks extremely probable to infer 
that man must have been created from the first 
in the image of Him who was afterwards to be 
incarnate for man’s redemption, and who in re- 
deeming men conforms them to His own likeness. 
It is a tempting and perhaps innocent specula- 
tion, but not an ascertainment of biblical theology. 
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Fail (Works, vol. ii., Oxford edition, 1846); hKeerl, Der Mensch 
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of God in Ban (Lond. 1837); Laidlaw, The Bible Doctrine of 
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IMAGINE, IMAGINATION.—The verb to ‘ima- 
gine’ has alwaysin AV the obsolete meaning of pur- 

ose, scheme, contrive. Thus Gn 11°‘ Nothing will 
be restrained from them which ey have imagined 
to do’ (0};, RV ‘ they purpose’) ; Zee 7’° ‘ Let none 
of you imagine evil against his brother in pour 
heart’? (aynrbx, Amer. RV ‘devise’). Cf. Elyot, 
The Governour, ii. 74, ‘It was reported to the 
noble empcrour Octavius Augustus that Lucius 
Cinna, which was susters sonne to the great 
Pompei, had imagined his dethe’; and Tindale, 
Notes to Deut., ‘Zamzumims, a kinde of geauntes 
and signifieth myschevous or that be all waye 
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imagininge.’ RV generally retains ‘imagine,’ but 
Amer. R prefers ‘think’ in Job 6%, ‘ meditate ’ 
in Ps 2! 38! and ‘devise’ in Ps 10? 21"! 1403, Pr 
12”, Hos 715, Nah 1° 4) Zec 7!° 827, 
Imagination has always the sense of evil purpose, 
contrivance. This is so even in Ro 1”! ‘ became 
vain in their imaginations,’ where the Gr. is d:ado- 
yioués, More consistently tr? ‘reasoning’ in RV; 
and in 2Co 10° ‘ casting down imaginations,’ where 
the Gr. is \oyiouds, and AVm RVm give ‘ reason- 
ings’; in the only other occurrence in NT of this 
Gr. word (Ro 2!°) AV and RV have ‘thoughts,’ 
RVm ‘reasonings.’ But ‘ eee is plainly too 
colourless, the evil intent in the Gr. words here 
being lost. For ‘imagination’ in the sense of 
mischievous intention, ef. [s 55? Cov. ‘ Let the un- 
rodly man forsake his wayes, and the unrightuous 
fis ymaginacions, and turne agayne unto the 
LorRDE.’ Tindale uses the word in the sense of a 
visible representation of a thought, Nu 33°? ‘Se 
that ye dryve out all the inhabiters of the londe 
before you, and destroy their Ymaginacions and 
all their Ymages of Metall.’ The Heb. subst. 
shérirdth expresses firmness in a bad cause, and is 
nistranslated by ‘imagination’ in AV: RV gives 
‘stubbornness’ in all its occurrences (Dt 29%, Ps 
813, Jer 3)7 744 9'4 118 1319 1612 1814 2317), 
J. IWAsSTINGS. 
IMALCUE, AV Simalcue (Zivparkou} A, 'Iuarxovd 
NV, Eluarkoval; Simalchue, Ematchuel, also Mal- 
chus), 1 Mac 11%.—An Arab prince to whom Alex- 
ander Balas entrusted his youthful son Antiochus, 
After the death of Alexander, in B.c. 145, Imalcue 
reluctantly gave up the boy to Tryphon, who 
laced him on the throne of Syria as Antiochus v1. 
In opposition to Demetrius 11. Nikator (1 Mac 
115%. Jos, Ant. XIII. v. 1; Diodorus in Miller's 
Frag. Hist. Grae. ii. p. xviin. 21). Elsewhere Dio- 
dorus (op. cté. n. 20) names Diocles, prince of Abe 
in Arabia, as the guardian of the young (v#mies) 
Antiochus. Orne and the Syriac give the 
name as Malchus, Diodorus as Jamblichus, both 
representing the Heb, 125>', a, name which appears 
on Palmyrene inscriptions. Cf. Speaker's Comm. 
and Zickler, ad loc. ; also Schiirer, HU P 1. i. 247. 
H. A, WItITE. 
IMLA (xda: 2 Ch 187 8=IMLAH [dD], 1 K 298-9, 
perhaps ‘he is full,’ and so ‘ fulness,’ the first form 
of the name being ctymologically the more cor- 
rect).—The father of Micaiah, a prophet of J” 
in the days of Ahab. C. i Bonny. 


IMMANUEL (bxu3y, ’Euuavov)d, ‘God is with us,’ 
or, as Others, ‘God with us’).—The name of a child 
whose birth was predicted by Isaiah, and who was 
to be a sign from God to Ahaz during the Syro- 
Ephraimitic war (Is 7). The name does not occur 
again in Scripturo ; and much difference of opinion 
has prevailed on the question wherein the point of 
the sign lay, whether in the person of Immanuel 
himself, or in the meaning of his name, or in the 
time of his birth, or in the conditions of his life, 
or in several of these things together. Other 
things in the prophecy are also obscure. The 
mother of Immanuel is described as the ‘almah 
(LXX  wapdévos), a term which means merely 
‘young woman’ (cf, the masc. 1S 1756 20%), though 
in usage it appears said only of unmarried persons. 
Even if the more technical word for ‘ virgin’ (7:3) 
had been employed, the term might have described 
the young woman merely at the moment when the 
pre et spoke; the idea of a virgin conception and 

irth could have been expressed without ambiguity 
only by a circumlocution. The force of the art. 
(eran) may also be variously understood. Some 
take the art. as generic, referring to the class of 
persons called ‘almah (Ec 7%), in which case the 
meaning would be that any or many of this class 


would exemplify the prediction, calling their chil. 
dren Immanuel. But perhaps the ‘almah becomes 
definite to the prophet’s mind just from the cir- 
cumstances connected with her and the part she 
performs (28 17'"), There is nothing in the pas- 
sage to suggest that the ‘almah is of mean birth 
or estate; but the generality of the term is un- 
favourable to the idea that the wife of the prophet 
—called ‘the prophetess’ 8°—or the wife of king 
Ahaz is meant. Neither is there anything in the 
passage to suggest that the ‘alm«h is a personifica- 
tion of the house of David or the people of Judah. 

The prophecy is to be Serinined partly from the 
historical circumstances, partly from the circle of 
thoughts which had filled the prophet’s mind from 
the beginning (chs, 1-6), and in the light of which 
he interpreted the circumstances, and partly from 
ideas eueteine the honse of David that had long 
formed part of the national faith. It cannot be 
altogether without significance that it is ‘the 
house of David’ that 1s addressed and spoken of 
throughout the chapter. 

The historical circumstances were these: In the 

days of Ahaz the kings of Syria and Ephraim 
formed an alliance and made war on Judah. The 
object of the allies was possibly to compel Judah 
to enter into a confederacy against Assyria, and 
not improbably Egypt had its hand in the game 
(738), haz being reluctant, the allies resolved to 
dethrone the house of David and set a tool of 
their own upon the throne of Judah. Amidst the 
terror inspired by the alliance (77), the prophet 
was bidden go to meet the king and say to him 
in regard to the purpose of the allies, ‘It shall 
not stand.’ He aided the solemn warning that 
faith in J” was the condition of deliverance. 
Shortly after, the prophet offered the corrobora- 
tion of any sign which the king might ask. This 
offer Ahaz rejected, putting it away under the 
retext that he would not pul God to the proof. 
Yoused to passion by the king’s unbelief or ob- 
stinacy, the prophet exclaimed, ‘Is it too small 
a thing for you to weary men, that ye weary my 
God also? Therefore tle Lord himself shall give 
you a sign.’ 

The subject may be approached by asking: Of 
what is Immanuel the sign or corroboration ? 

1. Some answer, of the PLOHIEE, ‘Tt shall not 
stand’—of the failure of the northern coalition, 
and of the deliverance of Judah from Ephraim 
and Syria. In this case the sign lies partly in 
the meaning of the name Immanuel, ‘God is with 
us,’ and partly in the time of his birth. His 
mother and he are no persons in particular—they 
are any young woman and her son. By the time 
young women conceive and bear sons they will be 
calling their children ‘God is with us,’ in token 
of Judah’s deliverance from Syria and Ephraim: 
‘Before the child shall know to reject evil and 
choose good, the land before whose two kings thou 
fearest shall be depopulated,’ v.16 (Duhm). This 
interpretation is simple, but difficult to accept. 
(1) It requires the excision of vv.) 17, For, who- 
ever Immanuel and his mother be, they are 
Judeans, and when it is said that the child shall 
eat thick milk and honey (v.15), it is implied that 
Judah shall be reduced by war to a pasture land 
no more cultivated (v.2)%-)—a thing in direct con- 
tradiction to the supposed meaning of the sign. 
(2) The sign becomes virtually a duplicate of that 
of Mahershalal (8'-‘), for though Assyria is not 
named as the destroyer of Syria and Ephraim in 
7°, it is admittedly in the prophet’s mind. A 
duplication of the same sign is highly improbable. 
(3) Is it Propane or possible that Isaiah should 
conceive Judean mothers expressing their thank- 
fulness for deliverance from Ephraim and Syria 
by using the name Immanuel? He has himself 
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the utmost contempt for the northern alliance 
(74). The danger does not secm to him to lie 
there (82). Further, that which will make the 
northern alliance abortive is the Assyrian invasion, 
but everywhere in the passage he assumes that 
the Assyrian will devastate Judah also (71% 87-8), 
The Assyrian invasion will extend over Israel and 
Judah in common. Immanuel cannot be a si 

of deliverance from Ephraim and Syria, for the 
deliverance will be effected only through a cala- 
mity infinitely greater. (4) Though the sign first 
offered to Ahaz was to be a token of deliverance 
from the allies (7! }*), the change of tone on the 
prophet’s part suggests that the sign now given 
will be of a different sort. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the sign must be something which 
Ahaz could see, in corroboration of something else. 
The sign may be just the coming fact, or some aspect 
of it, as it was said to Moses, ‘And this is the 
sign to thee that I have sent thee: when thou hast 
brought forth the people out of Egypt, yo shall 
serve God upon this mountain’ (Ex 3%; cf. Is 37%). 

2. Some regard the sign as lying partly in the 
meaning of the name Immanuel, and partly in 
the circumstances of his birth and life; that is, 
the sign is twofold, first, of deliverance from the 
northern coalition (Immanuel), and second, of the 
Assyrian devastation of Judah (‘milk and hone 
shall he eat,’ vv.) 17), But, as before, against this 
is the utter uselessness of giving Ahaz a sign of 
deliverance from the allies when that deliverance 
is effected only by the complete desolation of his 
own country at the same time. 

3. It is therefore probable that the sign is of 
larger significance. Several things must be taken 
into account. First, that which others would call 
a national crisis, the prophets, and particularly 
Isaiah, consider a religious crisis. Lis statement 
to Ahaz, ‘if ye do not believe ye shall not be 
established’ (v.°), is not the enunciation of a 
commonplace. It is the central thought of his 
prophetic life (6°* and often). And this faith is 
wanting both in prince and people (71238 85), 
Secondly, throughout this interview the prophet’s 
mind is in a state of extreme exaltation, as his 
offer to Ahaz of a sign anywhere in all the universe 
of things shows. And this exaltation is intensified 
byte king’s rejection of the sign offered him— 
‘Will ye weary my God also’? (7%). The sign 
now given will not be a favourable one forced 
upon Ahaz, but one of a wider kind. The prophet 
casts his eye forward over the whole destiny of 
the kingdom of J”, He sees his conceptions of 
this destiny about to take shape in history. The 
conditions and the instruments of fulfilling what 
he had from the beginning foreseen to be inevit- 
able are now present. A great judgment shall 
sweep over the land, ‘the Lord will bring on thee 
days that have not been since Ephraim departed 
from Judah’ (v.!"); ‘milk and honey shall every 
one eat that is left in the land’ (v.22), The 
country shall be reduced to a pasture land, whose 
scanty inhabitants shall live on milk and wild 
honey. But this is not the end; a remnant shall 
turn: amidst the desolation and behind it there 
will be those who say, ‘God is with us.’* The 
ets has no reference to Syria and Ephraim; it 
refers to the destiny of the people, though, of 


* Whether it can also be sald through the, desolation, t.¢. 
by ite discipline, will depend on whether try) (v.15) fg to be 
rendered ‘that he may know’ (AV) or ‘when he knows’ (RY), 
and on whether ‘to reject evil and choose good’ be a moral 
act. To dispose of the sense ‘that he may know’ by saying 
that eating milk and honey will hardly ‘ promote the formation 
of ethical character,’ is to use a pleasantry which misacs the 

int. Eating milk and honey is a token and synonym of deso- 
ation and hardship, and {it is the teaching of all the prophets 
from Hosea downward that it is just through the discipline 
of such things that the people shall be brought to a right 
ethical mind. 


course, to the prophet’s mind or his vision this 
destiny had two steps—the Assyrian devastation, 
and the repentance and salvation that would follow 
it. This view is supported by the fact that where 
Immanuel is mentioned again it is in connexion 
with the Assyrian invasion (8%), But does not 
this interpretation require the omission of v.6 
‘Before the child know to reject evil and choose 
good, the land shall be depopulated, before whose 
two kings thou art in terror’? (so Budde). Even 
if this should be the case, we must choose that 
side on which there appears to lie the greater 
de Le The chapter and the succeeding ones 

ave not escaped interpolation. V.%® nee be 
due to the same hand that inserted the words 
‘within sixty-five years Ephraim shall be broken 
that it be not a people’ (v.8, ef. 8’). The verse 
in its present form cannot be read along with v."”. 
Perhaps, however, it might be sufficient to omit 
the last words of the verse, ‘before whose two 
kings thou art in terror.’ With this omission 
‘the land’ would be Judah as in 6", and the 
whole passave v.4™ have reference to the desola- 
tion of Judah. It is certainly very improbable 
that Isaiah should have spoken of Syria and Israel 
asa single ‘land,’ though a reader might have so 
understood the word and helped out the sense by 
the gloss ‘ before whose two kings,’ etc.* 

This view still leaves room for different inter- 
pretations of Immanuel. The‘almah and her son 
might be considered merely examples of something 
general, in which case Immanuel would represent 
the new generation rising up after the desolation 
(v.25), the ‘holy seed’ of 69 (ef. the change of mind 
described in 8), The force of the sign to Ahaz 
would lie in the threat of invasion and the de- 
struction of the order of things now existing of 
which he and his house was a great gers though 
the prophet’s own interest would be chiefly in that 
which was to follow this, the new faith in J”, ex- 
pressed in the words ‘Cod is with us.’ He himself 
and his children, not by their names, but by their 
faith amidst the darkness already as good as fallen 
on the nation, are a ‘sign’ of this future faith of 
the people (8!61%), There are some things, how- 
ever, which rather suggest a more precise meaning 
for Immanuel. (1) The whole passage relates to 
the ‘house of David.’ It was the design of the 
allies to dethrone this house, a purpose which could 
not but awaken wider thoughts in the prophet’s 
mind. As represented in Ahaz this house had 

ronounced judgment on itself (7% 18), and with 
fis assured conviction of the imminent destruction 
of the nation the prophet cannot have helped fore- 
casting also the fate of the royal family. If, as is 
likely, the prophecies, chs, 9. 11, belong to this 

eriod, they show that he contemplated its down- 
Fall (11). (2) The words ‘thy land, O Immanuel’ 
(88) suggest that Immanuel, in the prophet’s mind, 
i3 an elividual person, to whom the land in some 
way belongs. (3) Tho general line of the prophet’s 


thoughts at this time may be fairly appealed to. 


In 9"? the ‘child born’ is certainly a member of 
the house of David, and he is there introduced in 
such a matter of course way as to suggest that he 
had been already referred to and was known. 
Such a reference could only be found in ch. 7. (4) 
The names given to the child in ch. 9 may all be 
summed up in the name Immanuel, of which they 
are ananalysis. These considerations may suggest 
that Immanuel is identical with the child of ch. 9 
and the ‘shoot’ of ch. 11. If so, the sign does not 
lie in the meaning of the word Immanuel, but in 
the person who was the embodiment of the mean- 


of v.16 was suggested in Expos. Times, 18094. 
as ocourred to others, e.g. Buhl, Jesaja oversat 
: liezeg. Handb.6), Leip. 


* This readin 
The same idea 
og fortolket, Kjoéb. 1894; Kittel, ‘Jesaja 
1898). 
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IMPOTENT 


ing, and who was ‘called’ Immanuel because he 
was Immanuel. 

If Immanuel be an individual person of this 
significance, the question of the ‘almah eats 
rises in importance. ‘The art. ‘the’ ‘almah would 
be easiest explained if in sume previous prophecy 
she had been already mentioned. But the assump- 
tion of such prophecies may not be held admissible. 
The passage Mic 6° ‘until the time that she (or, 
one) that travaileth hath brought forth’ alludes 
to the prophecy of Isaiah, The authenticity of the 
passage has been doubted, though, of course, not 
everything which has been doubted is doubtful. If 
the passage belonged to Mie, it would show how the 
prophecy of Is wax read perhaps 20 or 30 years after 
it was spoken. It was held to refer to the Messiah, 
and to be still awaiting fulilment; and, what is of 
interest in regard to the wey prophecy was inter- 
preted in those days, Isuiah’s a parent expecta- 
tion of the nearness of the Messiah’s birth (if '7!° be 
original) was not held of any importance so far as 
the general meaning of the pro Uueey was concerned, 
All these things hold good if the passage be younger 
than Mic, though we should not in that case have 
a contemporary, but a later interpretation of the 
prophecy of Isaiah. 

It is uncertain whether the LXX interpreters 
found anything mysterious in the passage, for Gr. 
mapOévos, like Lat. virgo, was used generally for ‘girl’ 
or ‘young woman’ (Gu 24"), Possibly to evade the 
technical sense pnt on the word by the Christians, 
the three newer Gr. translators (Aq., Theod., and 
Symm.) adopt the term vedas, a change of which 
Treneus takes notice and disapproves. There is 
some evidence that the idea that the Messiah would 
be born of a virgin was to some extent prevalent both 
in Palestine and Alexandria. The idea may have 
been suggested by the somewhat mysterious lan- 
mage of Is, or by the LXX version, or by both. 

n general, it was more the actual life of Christ 
that suggested to N'I’ writers the application to 
Him of OT passages, than a prevalent method of 
interpreting the passages. They saw in His life 
the full religious meaning of the passages, and the 
question of their original sense or application did not 
occur to them. As Bleek Jong ago argued (Comm. 
on Lp. to Heb.), historical interpreters may have 
to distinguish between the things which NT 
writers affirm and corroborate by OT passages, and 
the proofs or corroborations which they adduce. 
The things they assert we take on their authority, 
but the kind of confirmations by which they 
support them, however valid they may have seemed 
to those to whom they were addressed, and how- 
ever well they served as evidence then, may not 
seem of such importance now. We believe in the 
resurrection of Christ because it is testified to by 
eye-witnesses ; St. Peter’s interpretation of Ps 16 
is at best only a corroboration of it. And in like 
manner we believe in the virgin birth because it is 
affirmed by one ‘who had traced the course of all 
things accurately from the first’ (Lk 18); the in- 
terpretation put on Is 7 (Mt 1%) occupies but the 
secondary place of a confirmation of it. 


LITERATURE.—Desides the Comm. on Is (see particularly the 
Additional Note of Skinner, i. 60 {.), the following essays among 
others may be named :—Ve Layarde, Semitica, 1878; Studer, 
‘Zur Textkritik des Jes.,’ Jarl. f. Prot. Theol., 1879; Breden- 
kamp, Vaticinium quod de Imi, edidit Jes. 1880; Budde, 
‘ Ueber das siebente Cap. d. Buches Jes.'(in Etudes dédiées @ Mr. 
le Dr. Leemana), 1885 ; Giesebrecht, Die Immanuelwetssagung, 
SK, 1888; F. ©. Porter, ‘A suggestion regarding Isaiah's Im- 
manuel’ in Jl. of Bib. Lit., 1895. A. 3. DAVIDSON. 


IMMER (19x).—1. Eponym of a priestly family, 
1 Ch 9" 2416 Ezr 287 10%, Neh 3% 7 1138 2. A 
priest contemp. with Jeremiah, Jer 20'. 3. The 
name of a place (?), Ezr 2%=Neh 78, The text is 
uncertain (cf. 1 Ks 5°, and see ADDAN). 


IMMORTALITY.—See ESCHATOLOGY. 


IMNA (¥39:).—An Asherite chief, 1 Ch 7*. 
GENEALOGY. 


See 


IMNAH (7}9:).—1. The eldest son of Asher, Nu 
26 (AV Jimna), 1 Ch 7%, 2 A Levite in the 
time of Hezekiah, 2 Ch 31%. See GENEALOGY. 


IMNITES (377). — Patronymic from Imnah 
(No. 1), Nu 26% (AV Jimnites). Sce GENEALOGY. 


IMPLEAD.—Ac 19 ‘ The Jaw is open, and there 
are deputies: let them implead one another,’ te. 
‘aceuse’ as RV; Gr. éyxadetv, to summon one to 
answer @ charge, to bring a charge against; cf. 
Cotgrave, Fr. Dict. s.v. Emplaider, ‘to sue, to 
bring an action against’; and Hakluyt, a i es, 
i. 117, ‘They shall not be bound to come betore 
the justices aforesaid, except any of the same 
barons doe implead any man, or if any man be 
impleaded.’ J. HASTINGS. 


IMPORTABLE, in the sense of ‘ unendurable,’ is 
used in Pr. Man, ‘And thine angry threatening 
toward sinners is importable.” ‘The Rhem. N 
uses the word in Mt 23! ‘I or they binde heavy 
burdens and importable, and put them pen mens 
shoulders.’ Other examples are: Elyot, The 
Governuur, i. 14, ‘And all thoughe Hietro, Moses’ 
father in lawe, counsailed hym to departe his 
importable labours, in continual jugementes, unto 
the wise men that were in his company, he nat 
withstandynge styll retayned the soveraintie b 
goddis commandement’; Becon, Works, i. 53, ‘He 
alone shall tread down the wine-press, and take 
upon his back the great and importable burden of 
your sins all.’ J. HASTINGS. 


IMPORTUNITY occurs only in the Parable of 
the Loaves, Lk 118 ‘ because of his importunity he 
will rise and give him as many as he needeth.’ 
The word means radically ‘ditliculty of access’ 
(from portus, a harbour); but the Lat. adj. means 
‘unsuitable,’ troublesome,’ ‘rude’; and the subst. 
importunitus, ‘unfitness,’ ‘insolence,’ as Cic. De Sen. 
lili. 7, ‘importunitas et inhumanitas omni etate 
molesta est.’ In the course of its history as an 
Eng. word ‘importunity’ has lost some of its force. 
Even when introduced by Tindale in 1526, it was 
scarcely strong enough to translate the Gr. dvaléea 
(T, WH dvadia] of Lk 118, since that word is liter- 
ally ‘shamelessness.’ Christ spoke by contrast, not 
comparison; if shameless persistence can win a 
boon from one who is not a friend, surely we may 
offer prayer that is earnest enough to obtain our 
Father's blessings. J. HASTINGS. 


IMPOTENT.—Impotent is ‘without strength,’ 
‘weak,’ as the Geneva tr" of Gal 4° ‘ how is it, that 

e are tourned backwarde unto impotent and 

eggerly ceremonies?’ (do0ev}s, Wyc. ‘ feble,’ Tind. 
and others ‘weak’). The word is applied in AV 
to persons who are infirm of body: Bar 6%, Ac 
148 (ddvvaros); Jn 557 (daGevetv, RV ‘sick’); Ac 4° 
(doGevjs), So Fuller, Holy Warre, i. 18, p. 28, ‘In 
which compasse (i.¢. in Palestine) in David’s time 
were maintained thirteen hundred thousand men, 
besides women, children, and impotent persons’ ; 
and Holy State, ii. 19, p. 124, ‘When Religion is at 
the stake, there must i no lookers on (except im- 
potent people, who also help by their prayers), and 
every one is bound to lay his shoulders to the 
work.’ Adams contrasts it with ‘potent’ in his 
re aeelade of II Peter (on 1° p. 26), ‘ But is there 
nothing that God cannot do? Yes, he cannot lie, 
he cannot die, he cannot deny himself. He is for 
potent, not for impotent works,’ J. HASTINGS. 


IMRAH 


IN 457 


IMRAH (779:).—An Asherite chief, 1 Ch 7% See 
GENEALOGY. 


IMRI (px).—1. A Judahite, 1Ch 94, 2 Father 
of Zaccur, who helped to build the wall, Neh 32. 
See GENEALOGY. 


IN.—1. ‘In’ is sometimes used in AV where we 
should now use at, as Mt 11% ‘ But [ say unto you, 
That it shall be more tolerable for the land of 
Sodom in the day of judgment, than for thee’; 
but in 11% ‘But I say unto you, It shall be 
more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day 
of judgment, than for you.’ The Gr. is év tpyépe 
kplcews in both places, and RV has ‘in the day of 
judgement’ in both. This apparent looseness is 
due to two causes: (1) the wide range of meaning 
of the Heb. prep. 3, much of which was taken up 
in NT by év; and (2) the greater freedom about 
1611 and earlier in the use of the smaller Eny. 
prepositions. Shaks. has ‘at the day of en oat ; 
in Merry Wives, ul. iii, 227, the only place in 
which that phrase occurs; but he says in Othello, 1. 
li. 93— 

* How! the Duke in council 
In this time of the night ;' : 
and Merch. of Venice, 1. iv. 1— 
‘Nay, we will slink away in supper time. 


So also To 2! ‘there was a good dinner prepared 
me, in the which I sat down to eat’ (cal dvéreca 
Tov dayetv, RV ‘and I sat down to eat’). 

2. The Heb. ; being used for the agent and the 
instrument, and being often followed in this respect 
by the Gr, év, it is not surprising to find the instru- 
mental ¢v represented in Eng. by ‘in’ instead of 
‘by’ or ‘through.’ So Gal 3! ‘it was ordained 
by angels in the hand of a mediator’ (5° dyyéAwy ev 
xecpt peclrov, RV ‘through angels by the hand of a 
mediator’). It is difficult to decide in many places 
whether the ¢ is instrumental or (spiritually) 
local. RV often prefers ‘in’ to AV ‘by.’ Thus 
He 1-2 ‘God having of old time spoken unto the 
fathers in (AV ‘ by’) the prophets by divers por- 
tions and in divers manners, hath at the ae of 
these days spoken unto us in (AV ‘ by’) his Son.’ 
See the Heb. Grammars and Lexicons on 3, the Gr. 
NT Grammars and Lexicons on év, and the com- 
mentaries on the various passages, as Sanday- 
Headlam on Ro DP, Lightfoot on Gal 1?* and Col 
116, Abbott on Eph 4!"; also Westcott in Lapos. 
Times, iii. 396; and cf. 1 P3'8§ Wyc. ‘made dede in 
fleisch, but made quyk in spirit’ (so Tind. ‘ was 
kylled as pertayninge to the flesshe; but was 
quyckened in the sprete,’ AV ‘ by the Spirit,’ RV 
‘in the spirit’), In 2P 1+)? Wyc., Tind., and 
Rhem. have ‘in the righteousness,’ and ‘in the 
knowledge,’ but Cran. and AV ‘through,’ Geneva 
‘by.’ Aldis Wright refers to Gn 21° where AV 
aad RV have ‘ Arise, lift up the lad, and hold him 
in thine hand,’ under the influence of Heb. 3, 
though the meaning is ‘take him by the hand,’ 
and he quotes Shaks. Aich. TL. iv. i. 2— 


* Who meets us here? my niece Plantagenet, 
Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Gloucester.’ 


8. The Gr. prep. els, which expresses movement 
and corresponds with mod. Eng. ‘into’ or ‘ unto,’ 
is often translated ‘in’ (Clapperton in Preacher’s 
Magazine, viii. 499, says ‘one hundred and thirty- 
one times’). In that way some significant shades 
of meaning are lost, asin Ac 8!° ‘they were baptized 
in the name of the Lord Jesus’ (els 7d 8voua, RV 
‘into the name’; all other versions as AV); 1 Co 
8° God, the Father, of whom are all things, and 
we in him’ (els a’vév, AVm ‘for him,’ RV ‘unto 
him’); Eph 4 ‘Till we all come in the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of 


God, unto a serie: man’ (els rhy évéryra . . . els 
dvdpa réXevovy, AV ‘into the unity,’ RV ‘unto the 
unity’). In mod. Eng. ‘in’ and ‘into’ are kept 
easily apart, ‘into’ being expressive of movement, 
‘in’ of rest (though we still say ‘fall in love,’ 
‘come in question’). But in 1611 they were not 
so sharply distinguished. Thus Shaks. has (Merch. 
of Venie, V. i. 55)\— 
* How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank | 


Here we will sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears’; 


Rich. TIT, 1. ui. 261— 
‘ But first I'll turn yon fellow in his grave’: 
and Sonnets 112— 
‘In so profound abysm I throw all care.’ 


And so at an earlicr time Coverdale translates Is 
52! ‘For from this tyme forth, there shal no un- 
circumcised ner uncleane person come in the.’ On 
the other hand, but more rarely, ‘into’ was used 
for ‘in,’ as Lk 13"! Wye. ‘It is Yk to sourdough, 
that a womman took, and hidde it in to thre 
mesuris of mele, til al were sourid’; and Shaks. 
Tempest, 1, ii. 361— 
* Therefore wast thou 
Deservedly contined into this rock.’ 


It is not surprising therefore that we should find 
‘in’ for ‘into’ frequently in AV, as Gn 43” ‘We 
cannot tell who put our money in our sacks’ (so 
RY); 50% ‘he was put in a coffin’ (so RV); Dt 24) 
‘Then let him write her a bill of divorcement, and 

ive it in her hand’ (so RV); Neh 2" ‘What my 

od had put in my heart’ (RV ‘into’) Cf. Ps 
73°, Pr. Bk. ‘They come in no misfortune like 
other folk’; 1368 Pr. Bk. ‘Who divided the Red 
Sea in two parts.’ 

4 ‘In’ is occasionally found for ‘on,’ as in the 
familiar example, Mt 61° ‘Thy will be done in 
earth, as it is in heaven’ (ws év otparp Kal ért yis, 
RV ‘Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on eartl.’; 
‘in earth’ is probably due to Vulg. ‘in cwlo, et in 
terra’; it is found in all the Eng. versions), So 
Gn 1” ‘let fowl multiply in the earth’ (go RV) ; 3° 
‘in the earth’ (AV and RV), but 6% ‘on the earth’ 
(AV and RV); Wis 104 ‘ For whose cause the carth 
being drowned with the flood, wisdom again pre- 
served it, and directed the course of the righteous 
in a piece of wood of small value’ (é edredods 
Evdov, Vulg. per contemptibile lignum, RV ‘by a 
poor piece of wood,’ Ball ‘on a paltry plank’: ‘in’ 
was probably used because the translator had the 
ark before his mind). Cf. Mt 5>°4!48 *'The Sermon 
in the Mount’; Ac 13% Wyc. (1388) ‘and thei 
entriden in to the synagoge in the dai of sabatis’ 
(Tind. ‘on the saboth daye ’); Shaks. Othello, 1. iii. 


74— 
* What in your part can you say to this?’ 
and Milton, Lycidus, 185— 
‘ Henceforth thou art the genius of the shore, 
In ay large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood.’ 

5. ‘In’ is used along with a verbal subst. to 
signify ‘in process of,’ ‘while,’ as Gn 35"8 ‘as her 
soul was in departing’; 2 Mac 4” ‘while those 
things were in doing’; Jn 2” ‘ Forty and six years 
was this temple in building.’ Cf. Joy, Apology to 
Tindale (Arber’s ed. P ix), ‘he knew yat I was in 
correctynge it myselfe’; Knox, f/ist. 107, ‘ While 
these things were in doing in Scotland.’ 

6. ‘In that’ = because, has now gone out of use. 
It occurs Gn 31” ‘ And Jacob stole away unawares 
to Laban the Syrian, in that he told him not,’ and 
other places. Cf. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, ‘Some 
things they do in that they are men... some 
things in that they are men misled and blinded 
with error.’ J. HASTINGS, 
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Introduction. 
i. Witness of OT, 
a) The ‘Bon of David.’ 
2 The self-manifesting J”, 
c) The ‘Servant of J”,’ etc. 
ii. NT account of Jesus Christ. 
A. (a) Supernatural birth. 
b) Sinlessness. 
B, (1) Christ’s lordship. 

2) His ‘Sonship.' 

8) God revealed in Christ. 

4 Mave significance attached to work and death of 
Ohbrist. 

(5) Tradition as to historic events of Christ’s life, and 
acceptance of His Messianic claim presupposed 
hy the apostolic writers. 

iti, Scriptural doctrine of the purpose and results of the In- 
carnation. 
1, Cosmic significance of the Incarnation. 
2. A crowning disclosure of God. 
8. For the restoration of man. 
Or, otherwise, Christ's functions are distinguished 
as those of— 
(1) Prophet. 
( Priest. 
3) King. 
Literature. 

This term shortly expresses the fundamental 
fact of Christianity, as St. John describes it in 
his Gospel (1'4), 6 Aéyos capt eyévero. It signifies 
the act of condescension whereby the Son of God, 
Himself very God and of one substance with the 
Father, took to Himself human nature in order 
to accomplish its redemption and _ restoration. 
The NT insists upon the I. as a physical, historic 
fact (1 Jn 15), but points for its true explanation 
to the grace, or love, of God (Jn 3'%, 1 Jn 4% 10), 
The expression of St. Paul, ‘mystery of godli- 
ness’ (1 Ti 31%), implies, on the other hand, that 
the redemptive action of God is beyond our 
pone completely to analyze or comprehend. 
such being the general aspect of the fact, we 
find the most comprehensive statement of it in 
the prologue to St. John’s Gospel ee St. John 
begins by intimating a plurality of persons within 
the Godhead; he describestthe functions of 
the Logos, the objective utterance or self-ex- 
pression of Deity, in His relation to the created 
universe of which He is the author and sustainer, 
and to man, whose conscience and reason owe 
whatever illumination they possess to His presence 
and operation. St. John also teaches, as a further 
presupposition of his doctrine of the L., the occur- 
rence of a fall, or process of aversion from God, 
whereby man became subject to the power of 
‘darkness’ or moral evil. It was to recover man 
from his state of alienation, and to raise him into 
the life of divine sonship, that the Word was 
finally manifested in a human form. After being 
heralded by the witness of creation, and by the 
voice of Heb. PeOPneey, Which culminated in the 
testimony of the Baptist, the Word finally made 
His appearance within the pale of an elect people 
of God; His manifestation, however, had a two- 
fold issue: the incarnate Word was rejected by the 
chosen nation to which, as touching His manhood 
(Ro 1’), He belonged ; on the other hand, to those 
individuals who welcomed Him and recognized His 
true nature and claim, He communicated a due 
measure of the fulness of ‘grace and truth’ which 
resided in Himself, imparting to them ‘power to 
become children of God,’ and unveiling to them 
the glory, t.c. the essential character and life, of 
the Most High. St. John in this passage strikes 
the keynote of many varied representations of the 
Incarnation. It was before all clse a unique exhibi- 
tion of divine grace; a supreme manifestation of 
divine ¢ruth. The NT writers dwell now on one, 
now on the other, of these two aspects of the fact. 
Thus the Son is spoken of as ‘given’ (Jn 31), or 
‘sent’ (3! 4, 1 Jn 4°, Gal 44), by the Father; but it 
was not less true that He gave Himself (Eph 5%, 
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1 Ti 2°, Gal 2), That which displayed the grace 
of God the Father (Tit 2!!), ‘the kindness and love 
of God our Saviour’ towards man (1d. 3‘), is also 
to be regarded as exhibiting the grace of the Son 
(2 Co 8? 13'4), The motive of the I. is, in short, the 
redemptive love of God. On the other hand, the 
I. was a signal manifestation of truth: a revelation 
of the divine character, supplementing and quali- 
fying that which was revealed of God in nature, 
conscience, and history. St. John says expressly 
that ‘No man hath seen God at any time; God 
only-begotten, which isin the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared him?’ (118, cf. 14°). 

Such, then, is the dominant point of view from 
which NT writers regard the L: it is an act of 
unmerited grace—a movement of divine love to- 
wards fallen man for his restoration and re-crea- 
tion; it is also a culminating moment in a pro- 
gressive and continuous self-revelation of God 
(Ife 1-2); nor is there any hesitation in identi- 
fying this divine movement with the historic 
career of Jesus Christ. Historically, however, 
the recognition of His higher nature started from 
the acknowledgment of His Messiahship. He 
was first recognized as one whose advent had 
been foretold, and awaited with eager expectation, 
for a period of many centuries; as the promised 
seed of Abraham in whom all] families of the earth 
were to be blessed (Gn 128). Jesus Christ did, in 
fact, claim to fulfil and satisfy the hopes and 
anticipations to which successive prophets had 
given utterance, In ‘the fulness of time’ (Gal 4‘) 

e appeared, to crown the hopes of the elect people 
from whom, as touching the flesh, He sprang. It 
is accordingly necessary to briefly summarize the 
testimony of OT to the fact of the Incarnation. 

i, Witness of OF.—-There are elements in the 
theological conceptions of OT which prepare the 
mind for the mystery of a divine I., eg. the 
doctrine that man is made in God’s image (Gn 1°), 
and is capable of intercourse and union with God. 
Thus Ezk 1° implies that man’s bodily structure 
was essentially adapted to represent the form of 
Deity ; and the revelation of God in nature (Ps 
19' etc.) would suggest the possibility of His self- 
manifestation aude: the form of human nature. 
Further, the so-called ‘Theophanies’ of OT— 
the manifestations of Js presence in a created 
‘angel’— point in the same direction. Again, 
the ascription by OT of various titles, func- 
tions, and relationships to the Godhead, served 
to prepare the Jewish mind for the Christian 
doctrine of a triune Deity, which is necessarily 
connected with that of the Incarnation. Further, 
the striking personification of the divine Wisdom 
which meets us in such passages as Pr 87% (cf, 
Wis 7% git 18154) seems to anticipate St. John’s 
doctrine of the creative Logos, or St. Paul’s teach- 
ing in passages like Col 1%, Of special import- 
ance, however, is the witness of prophecy, the 
‘ Messianic hope’ being at its root an anticipation 
of the union of divine and human attributes in 
a single personality. ‘The main points of Messianic 
doctrine may be summarized as follows: In its 
earliest stayes prophecy is vague and indetermin- 
ate. Starting with the promise recorded in Gn 3", 
it points to a victory of the woman’s seed over 
the evil principle represented by the serpent, the 
‘seed’ being afterwards more precisely described 
as ‘the seed of Abraham,’ in whom all the nations 
of the carth are to be blessed (Gn 123 1818 22)8 etc.). 
The tribe of Judah is indicated in Gn 49" as the 
future depositary of sovereignty over the nations 
(cf. Nu 2417), ‘The passage Dt 18 contributes a 
further element to the Messianic idea, viz. the 
notion of a prophetic mediator between God and 
His people, probably in a comparatively late liter- 
ary form giving expression to the hopes and ideas 
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which the career and work of Moses had suggested. 
For it is noticeable, in regard to the Messianic 
hope in its earlier stages, that the actual history 
of ie itself gives birth to Messianic conceptions, 
e.g. the Exod from Egypt helped to give form 
and colour to the national expectations of future 
deliverance from foes and oppressors; the rise of 
prophecy and of the kingdom suggested the image 
of an ideal prophet and a righteous king. At any 
rate, it is in thie early period of the kingdom that 
the Messianic hope takes a clear and definite shape. 

(a) The oracle, 2 S 75-16 (cf. Pss 2. 89, 132), points 
to a future descendant of David whose throne is 
to be everlasting, and who is to stand in a unique 
relation to God as His ‘Son.’ This title, solemnly 
transferred from the nation (Ex 4”) to the king, 
implies that the ‘Son of David’ is to be henceforth 
regarded as the representative of the chosen nation. 
This oracle is specially important as determining the 
scope and future direction of Heb. prophecy. In the 
prophets and psalmists we find successive pictures 
of a monarch who is extolled either as a warrior 
victorious over Judah’s foes (Ps 2), or as a royal 
bridegroom taking to himself the daughter of an 
alien people (Ps 45), or as a monarch reigning in 
righteousness and peace (Ps 72), and blessed with 
signal marks of divine favour, length of days and 
perpetual communion with God (Pss 21. 61). ‘These 
predictions of an ideal ruler culminate during the 
crisis of the struggle with Assyria. Thus Am 
pitas points to the revival of David’s house as 
Judah’s last remaining hope; Ifos 1" 3° goes 
further, and forctclls the appearance of a second 
David. Mic 5!-° directs the thoughts of the faith- 
ful to Bethlehem, the original home of the Davidic 
family, and predicts its future greatness as the 
birthplace of the Messianic deliverer, Isaiah de- 
scribes the Messiah’s righteous rule, directed and 
inspired by the Spirit of J” (11), and dwells on the 
glory and peace of the city which Messiah chooses 
as his metropolis (4. 32, cf. Zec 9%), Indeed it may 
be said that at this period (c. 750-700) the Davidic 
monarch becomes the central figure of prophecy ; 
and Ro 18 shows that the Davidic descent of 
Christ was ever regarded as an essential element 
in the Messianic claim (cf. Ac 2”, 2 Ti 2%), and 
our Lord Himself bears witness to the current 
belief that Christ was ‘the son of David’ in 
Mk 12°, 

(6) Closely connected, however, with this con- 
ception is another, viz. that of a personal advent 
of J” to set up His throne in Zion, as the Judge 
and Saviour of His people. This thought indeed 
(Am 47 etc., Is 2, 32, etc.) is not actually com- 
bined with the picture of a Davidic king ; the figure 
of the son of David is nowhere identified with the 
self-manifesting J”. Both elements enter into the 
pone: current of Messianic thought, but they 

nd fulfilment and mutual adjustment only in 
the person of Jesus Christ. In Ezk 34)-* we 
find an instance of the juxtaposition of the two 
ideas. In this and in other instances it is evident 
that there were parallel streams of prediction 
which, owing to necessary limitations in the pro- 
phetic faculty, were not brought into combination. 

(c) New elements were added to the Messianic 
picture by the prophets of the pre-Chald. and 
exilic period (70U-538). The most impressive of 
these is the wonderful conception of the ‘servant 
of J”,’ the representative of the faithful remnant 
of God’s chosen people, who by his vicarious suffer- 
ings makes atonement for their transgressions, and 
by his loyal fulfilment of the divine mission en- 
trusted to him becomes the ‘light of the Gentiles’ 
and the missionary of the nations, so accomplish- 
ing in his own person the ideal functions of the 
chosen people (Is 40-66, passim). In the post-ex. 
period of prophecy the priestly and mediatorial 


work of the coming Messiah rises into prominence 
(Ps 110) bonetlet with his relation to humanity at 
large as ‘the Branch’ (Zec 38 6!, cf. Jer 23° and 
the phrase ‘Son of Man,’ Dn 7°), At the same 
time is indicated his close relation to J’, He is 
called J’’s ‘fellow’ (Zee 137), His ‘angel’ (Mal 34), 
one in whom J” Himself is pierced (Zec 12"), 
Such expressions are to be compared with earlier 
passages which they elucidate or develope: e.g. 
the prophecy of Immanuel (Is 7}4), or of the kin 

whose name ‘shall be called J” is our righteousness 
(Jer 23° 6, cf. Is 98. The deepest and most per- 
manent element perveoe the varied imagery of 
the prophets is the thought of the advent of J” 
Himself to judge, redeem, and govern His people, 
and to sanctify them by the bestowal of His Spirit 
(Ezk 36%-27 37-7), The Redeemer who should come 
to Zion would be Himself divine (cf. Is 591%"), * 
See MESSIAH. 

ii. NT account of Jesus Christ. —A. It was 
through experience of the Manhood and human 
life of Christ that men gradually arrived at the 
recognition of a higher nature, of which the lower 
was only a veil. Thus the preaching of the I. 
began with an appeal to facts and_ incidents open 
to ordinary observation; Jesus Christ was first 
known as ‘a man’ (Ac 2%), and NT Jays special 
stress on the verity and completeness of His man- 
hood. The Gospels describe His birth (Mt 1. 
Lk 26#-), His growth ‘in wisdom and stature’ (Lk 
252), His liability to the ordinary and innocent 
infirmities of human nature, ¢.g. hunger (Lk 4’, 
Mk 11)?), weariness (Jn 4°), thirst (Jn 4’ 19°4), pain 
and weakness (cf. Ho 5°), death. His body was 
subject to ordinary conditions of nurture and de- 
velopment ; it was the apt instrument of creaturely 
service and obedience to the will of God (He 105-7), 
and of self-sacrifice on behalf of His fellow-men 
(Mt 26%). The soul of Christ was subject to 
human affections and emotions: compassion (Mt 
9%), love (Mk 107, Jn 115), grief (Jn 11%, Lk 19%), 
fear and anguish (Lk 224, cf. He 57), anger (Mk 
35, Jn 2'5f-), He had a true human will (Jn 6%, Mt 
26°), which, however, is described as ever sub- 
jecting itself to the guidance of the divine will. 

‘his subjection necessarily implied the Postips 
of temptation, and of painful effort of will (Mt 
2633, Lk 22%), so that ‘He learned obedience by the 
things which he suffered’ (He 5%). Finally, Jesus 
Christ possessed a human spirit (Lk 2” 107, Jn 
113, Mk 8%), which was apparently the seat or 
sphere of His divine personality (Ro 1‘), and which 
in the hour of death He commended into the hands 
of God (Lk 23). After death this human spirit of 
Christ, divinely ‘quickened’ (1 P 38), is found to 
have preached the gospel to certain of the departed 
(ib. 4°), 

Thus the humanity of Jesus Christ was real and 
complete. He was made like His brethren in all 
things (cf. He 2'”); ‘in all points tempted like as 
we are, yct without sin’ (25. 4'5), On the other 
hand, there is nothing in Scripture to support the 
idea that Christ’s humanity was docetic or unreal, 
or that He failed to undergo a real human experi- 
ence. In all the main conditions of human life He 
was on a level with His fellow-men ; a partaker of 
flesh and blood (ib. 24); submitting to a life of 
hard toil, poverty, suffering, moral conflict with 
keen and varied temptation, alternations of success 
and failure, honour and dishonour, favour and dis- 
repute. Specially noteworthy is the fact that 
Christ’s life was one of continual payer (Mt 14%, 
Mk 1%, Lk 32! 51° 9% 2241, Jn 11@ ete.) It is 


“The Messianic beliefs of the period between 165 and our 
Lord’s birth do not come within the scope of this article. A 
brief survey of them will be found in Loofs, Doginerypens sii t 
§ 7. See also Schiirer, iJ P § 29; Drummond, p Jewish 
Messiah ; Stanton, The Jewish and the Christian Messiah. 
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in virtue of a general similarity of conditions that 
Christ is described as the ‘captain of faith’ (Ie 
12*), a.€. He exhibited those very virtues which are 
appropriate to man’s creaturely condition : trust, 
reverence, submission, faith, obedience. For the 
same reason He is pointed to as the true pattern 
of manhood (Jn 134, 1 Jn 28, 1 P 2"). Heis the 
great exemplar of humanity, because the cireum- 
stances of His life and probution were, speaking 
broadly, similar to those of ordinary men. He 
was found in outward guise or fashion as a man 
(Ph 27); on a lJevel with other men ‘in all points’ 
that can fall under human observation, ‘ yet with- 
out sin’ (Ie 4, 2 Co 5"), 1 Jn 3°), 

This brings us to two points in which, according 
to NT, Jesus Christ was different from other men: 
(2) He was supernaturally born, (6) He was without 
sin. 

(a) The birth of Christ is described by Mt and 
lk. They tell us that He was conceived by the Holy 
Spirit (see p. 405”), without the intervention of a 
human father (Mt 1°, Lk 1% 8), By the operation 
of the ‘creator Spirit’ the ‘Word was made flesh.’ It 
is to be observed that this account of the birth is not 
contradicted, but rather suggested, by the teaching 
of other NT writers. Thus St. John speaks of Christ 
as 6 dvwiev dépyduevos (Jn 3°), and St. Paul calls Him 
‘the second man from heaven’ (1 Co 15%), a phrase 
which evidently describes the origin of the second 
Adam in contrast to that of the first. Further, as 
has been already observed, NT speaks of Christ as 
sinless, holy, sanctified by God (Jn 10%) ; ‘knowing 
no sin’ (2 Co 5%); ‘holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separated from sinners ° (Ile 776) ; ‘a lamb without 
spot and blemish’ (1 P 1°); ‘the righteous one’ 
(1 Jn 2', cf. Ac 34 224), True, Ile appeared ‘in the 
likeness of the flesh of sin’ (Ro 8%, cf. Ph 27), te. 
He took the very flesh which had been the instru- 
ment of human sin, but in assuming it He purified 
it from the sinful taint :* Llis flesh was, in fact, 
‘like’ ours, inasmuch as it was flesh; but it was 
only ‘like,’ for it was also sinless. Christ, then, was 
without sin, and NT suggests a close connexion 
between His sinlessness and His miraculous birth 
by constantly pe ws eeae Christ as the Head or 
First Principle of a new race (dpx%, Col 18), ‘ the 
firstborn among many brethren’ (Ro 8%), the 
‘second Adam’ (Ro 514, 1 Co 15“), the ‘new man’ 
(Eph 2"), Thus the tradition of the Church which 
first meets us in Mt and Lk is corroborated to 
some extent by antecedent considerations. If N'T 
writers are correct in representing Jesus Christ as 
a new moral creation, 1t might ‘bo asked whether 
this new creation can have involved anything short 
of anew mode of generation. ‘Must not the physical 
gencration of the second Adam have been such as 
to involve at once His community with our nature 
and Ilis exemption from it?’t If, in fact, Jesus 
Christ was what NT writers believed Him to 
be, a pre-existent being, the narrative of the 
virginal birth would have antecedent credibility. 
‘The chief peau says Prof. Stanton, ‘on which 
thoughtful Christian believers are ready to accept 
it (the miraculous birth] is that, believing in che 

ersonal indissoluble union between God and man 
in Jesus Christ, the miraculous birth of Jesus 
seems to them the only fitting accompaniment of 
this union, and so to speak the natural expression 
of it in the order of outward facts.’+ If it be re- 
joined that the ‘fuct of its necessity from a 
doctrinal point of view would tend to the forma- 
tion of a legend,’ it may with equal justice be 
urged that the evangelists’ account of the birth 
testifies to the early prevalence of the belief in the 
Divinity of Christ. The ultimate reason, in fact, 

* Cf. Sanday-Headlam on Romans, ad loc. 


¢ Gore, Dissertations, Be 66. 
3 The Jewish and the Christian Messiah, p. 376 t. 


for belief in this, asin all the other miraculous occur- 
rences recorded in the Gospel, is faith in the higher 
nature of Jesus Christ. hat Augustine says of 
the Gospel miracles strictly applies to the super- 
natural birth of Christ: J/irum non esse debet a 
Deo factum miraculum_. . . Magis gaudere et 
admirari debemus quia Dominus noster et salvator 
Jesus Christus homo factus est, quam quod divina 
inter homines fecit.* The accounts of miracles, it 
must be remembered, were written for those who 
were already Christians, t.e. who already believed 
in Christ as a superhuman person. The Gospels 
were not primarily intended to create such a belief; 
they rather presuppose it. ; 

(b) The sinlessness of Christ appears at first sight 
to conflict with the possibility of His being 
tempted. Wehave, however, already noticed that 
NT describes Christ as liable to temptation (Mt 4, 
Lk 4, esp. He 4%, Lk 22°8); but it never allows us 
to suppose that He suffered from any disordered 
affections, any inward propensity to sin. He had 
no illicit desires, no discord between the flesh and 
the spirit ;+ sin could have no enticing or illusive 
power in His case (Ja 1‘); He had no aflinity for 
sin, no experimental knowledge of it (1 Jn 3°, 2 Co 
52), On the other hand, He possessed in their 
perfection and integrity all those human faculties 
and senses to which moral temptation appeals,—all 
necessary and innocent affections and instincts to 
which some things appear naturally desirable, 
others naturally repugnant. Accordingly, He was 
capable of being tempted: for ‘if the highest 
virtue does not exclude that instinct inseparable 
from humanity, to which pain is an object of 
dread, and pleasure of desire, which prefers ease 
and quiet to tumult and vexation, the regard and 
esteem of others to their scorn and aversion ; to 
which ill-requited toil or experienced unkindness 
are sources of corroding anguish and depression : 
then every conjuncture which presents but one of 
these objects of dread as the concomitant of doing 
Ggod’s will, or associates one of their desirable 
opposites with neglect or disobedience,—every such 
conjuncture must produce a conflict between duty 
and these necessary instincts of humanity sufficient 
to constitute temptation in the strictest sense.’t 
Christ, then, could be really tempted ; He felt the 
pressure of moral evil ; He experienced the pain of 
resistance to it, and He endured, He remained 
stedfast even under the full weight of manifold 
difficulties. There igs nothing in the Gospels to 
warrant the idea suggested by John Damascene 
that ‘He repelled the assaults of the enemy like 
smoke.’ They rather suggest that the strength 
conferred on His human nature by the Divine 
Spirit was ‘infallibly sufficient, but not more than 
sufficient, to sustain Him in Lis conflict, and bear 
Him through the fearful strife.’§ He verily 
‘suflered being tempted’; He was made morally 
‘perfect through sufferings’ (He 2! 18 5°), In the 
power of the Divine Spirit (Lk 4! 4, Mk 1)*) He was 
enabled to prevail over the tempter, but it was 
by a process of moral struggle ending in victory; 
Bileed the writer of Rev seems to summarily 
describe the human life of Christ as a continuous 
victory over evil (Rev 5° 6? 19!!, cf. Jn 16%). 

With the above significant exception NT depicts 
Jesus Christ as one who shared in all points the 
nature of man. He was (to use a later theological 
term) ‘consubstantial’ with men. Accordingly, the 
general conditions of His human life enable Him 


* In Joh. Tract. xvii. 

t Aug. Op. imperf. c. Jul. iv. o. 57: ‘Christus ergo nulla illicite 
concupivit, yuia discordiam carnis et spiritus que in hominis 
naturam ex prevaricatione primi hominis vertit, prorsus ille 
non habuit, qui de spiritu et virgine non per concupiscentiam 
carnis est natus.’ 

{ Mill, F'tve Sermons on the Temptation, p. 86. 

§ Bruce, Humiliation of Christ, p. 269. 
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to be the perfect pattern of lituunan goodness (see 
below, p. 466°). Aa indeed there are facts re- 
corded in the Gospels which plainly indicate that 
Christ underwent a real human development, moral 
and mental, and that He was even sibieet to some 
necessary human limitations in respect of know- 
ledge. At this point it is necessary to touch on 
these points only so far as they concern the per- 
fection of Christ’s humanity. Morally, then, Christ 
is snid to have developed; He grew in wisdom (Lk 
952); He was ‘made perfect’ ; ‘He learned obedience 
by the things which he suffered’ (He 2°58), There 
were some qualifications necessary for the discharge 
of His high-priestly functions which He acquired 
through the moral discipline of actual human 
experience, als the graces of sympathy (He 2!7 4" 
5?), patience, faith (cf. Westcott on He 127). He 
was perfected in the sense that He was pro- 

ressively educated by His human experience ; He 
Eoeie a consummate ‘leader of salvation’ (He 
2'°), a perfect high priest (75. vii. 28). Further, 
Christ 1s errnsenestt as subject, at least in some 
degree, to ordinary laws of mental growth and 
development. ‘He advanced (mpoéxorrev) in wis- 
dom’ as well as in stature (Lk 257), Occasions are 
mentioned on which He expresses surprise (Mt 8", 
Mik 6%); and He also appears at times to desire 
information as to matters of fact (Mk 9”, Jn 11%, 
ef. Mt 21) Mk 11%), Finally, in regard to one 
special point He professes ignorance (Mk 13%), 
From these phenomena it may be inferred that 
Christ’s human faculties, supernaturally exalted 
and illuminated though they were by the operation 
of the Holy Spirit, were yet subject to limitation ; 
and so far the impression produced by the records, 
that Christ lived as very man among men, is 
further strengthened. The Synop. Gospels especi- 
ally portray a real human life aad character ; they 
present to faith as its immediate object the figure 
of a true man, ‘the man Christ Jesus’ (1 Ti 2°, cf. 
Jn 8*), 

B. Besides giving ample evidence of their belief 
in the real manhood of the historical person Jesus 
Christ, NT writers endeavour in different ways 
to express their sense of something transcendent 
and superhuinan in His personality. There is no 
question, it uy be observed, in regard to the 
actual belief of the apostles themselves, which may 
be gathered from their Epistles. ‘The importance 
of the Gospels is that they describe the he in 
which this belief was arrived at. Speaking 
broadly, the apostles believed that in the histori- 
cal Christ a pre-existent being had manifested 
Himself,* a being to whom belonged the dignity of 
a unique divine sonship. ‘This common belief is 
by no means equally prominent in all the apostolic 
Epistles ; but it is always latent, and even where 
not expressed it is usually implied in the attributes 
or functions ascribed to Christ. This belief, then, 
was slowly and hesitatingly reached by successive 
steps which can be traced with some clearness in 
the Gospel narrative. The Gospels record those 
utterances of Christ which suggested the idea of 
His higher nature. He Himself proposed the 
question to His disciples, ‘Whom say men that I, 
the Son of Man, am?’ (Mt 16); He Himself ascribed 
to His own person a particular significance (e.7. 
Mt 1087); He pointed men to Himself, and the 
Gospels record the effect on His hearers of Christ’s 
utterances. They describe tlie moral authority of 
llis teaching (Mt 7%, Mk 1”, Lk 4°), the impression 
pane ueee by His personality, the claim He put 

orward to forgive sins (Mt 9°°8, Lk 5°°-"4), to judge 
men according to their personal relation to Him- 
self (Mt 7%), to revise, expand, interpret the 
Mosaic Law (Mt 57# 128 19*), to be the giver of 


* Notice the use of the vb. gavpoveta: in relation to the 
Incarnation, ¢.g. 1 Ti 816, 1 P 1%, 1 Jn 35. 8, 


rest to the burdened soul (Mt 11%), to be an object 
of devotion to the heart of man superseding all 
other interests (Mt 10°, Lk 14*5), There can be no 
serious doubt, moreover, that Christ claimed to be 
the Messiah. In calling Himself ‘the Son of Man’ 
He adopted a title which indisputably involved 
Messianic pretensions. Further, Ie claimed to 
stand in a unique relation to God; although He 
very rarely applies to Himself the title “Son of 
God,’ He never disclaims it; on occasions of ex- 
ceptional urgency He refuses to disown it (Mt 16'8 

6%); indeed, He habitually speaks of God as ‘my 
Father’ (Mt 23 times), Sale e attributes to Him- 
self powers and prerogatives which imply coequality 
with God. Ie exercises sovereign authority over 
souls, claiming them as His own, and putting 
forward that jealous, exclusive claim which can 
rightfully belong only to the Creator Himself (Mt 
10°7- ©, Lk 10°, Mt 249 134, Lk 218), He promises 
to bestow the Holy Spirit (Mt 10", Lk 12%, cf, 2135) ; 
Ile speaks of Himself as having given a commission 
to the ancient prophets of Israel (Mt 23%, cf. Lk 
11“). Finally, in one solemn passage common to 
Mt and Lk, tle claims an exclusive knowledge of 
the Father (Mt 117, Lk 10”), and an exclusive 
power of manifesting Him. On the other hand, the 
negative consideration is important, that although 
Christ is the preacher of humility, repentance, 
conversion, and the vehement rebuker of Pharisaic 
self-righteousness, He never betrays any conscious- 
ness of guilt, such as OT prophets frequently 
exhibit, nor any sense of a personal need of re- 
conciliation with God. 

But the Gospels do not merely preserve char- 
acteristic utterances of Christ, they describe the 
process of apostolic belief in Him. We can trace 
more or less distinctly the successive stages 
through which the faith of the apostles advanced 
to the point of acknowledging the higher, or pre- 
existent personality of Christ. The Fourth Gospel 
seems, indeed, to serve, among other purposes, that 
of depicting the development of faith. ‘Io sum up 
briefly the gist of the evangelic testimony: it 
oat seem that the apostles discerned in Jesus 
Christ first a Teacher or Rabbi sent from God, 
then successively the expected Messiah, the Holy 
One, the Lord of nature, the searcher of hearts, 
the revealer of God, the euprane example of 
suffering love, the conqueror of death, the Son of 
God. Faith, finally, bows before Him as ‘ Lord and 
God’ (Jn 20%), This point is arrived at only after 
a long and heart-searching discipline of suspense 
and hesitation ; but it unquestionably represents 
the final answer of the apostles to a question which 
was morally inevitable, and which, as a matter of 
fact, had been repeatedly and openly raised,—the 

uestion ‘who is this?’ (Mt 21, Lk 574 7 9°; ef, 

ft 9°77, Mk 44, Lk 8%), The ultimate answer 
seems to have been based on a number of con- 
vergent considerations: on the eflect of Christ’s 
personh 1Y, and the ‘ self-evidencing ’ power of His 
appeal to heart and conscience, on the superhuman 
olan which His teaching disclosed, and on the 
symbolic acts of power by which He at once illus- 
trated and authenticated His teaching. For much 
of the evidential importance of the eke te miracles 
depends on their moral character. ‘They are in 
keeping with all that Christ reveals of God’s 
nature and attributes. They are exactly such 
phenomena as we should expect in a universe in 
which physical forces are subordinated to righteous 
law and a purpose of grace. They reveal power, 
but the power is that of righteous will; and 
they are symbolic of the redemptive action of God 
which the doctrine of Christ proclaims. But what 
finally crowned and justified the faith of the 
apostles was the actual resurrection of Jesus Chirist 
from death. Their testimony is concentrated on 
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this fact, the real occurrence of which alone ex- 
lains their spiritual transformation and the sted- 
astness of their belief in face of hostile opinion. 
The apostles seem to have recognized, some more 
uickly than others, but all sooner or later, that 
the resurrection was in fact inevitable, Christ being 
what He claimed to be. It afforded a key to the 
entire life; it was the ground of a final assurance 
that under the veil of mortal flesh the eternal Son 
of God Himself had ‘ tabernacled’ SCONE men (Jn 
1%), It was the supreme revelation to the apostles 
of the glory of the Divine Word, who, as man, had 
lived aud conversed with them on earth. It was 
the starting-point of a new and higher life, and of 
a niore exalted faith. The resurrection followed 
by the ascension ‘declared,’ determined, or proved 
Jesus Christ (Ro 14) to be, not merely the promised 
Messiah and ‘the Lord’ to whom all power was 
given in heaven and earth (Mt 2818), but a heavenly 
being who had been manifested in a human form, 
and had returned into the divine glory whence He 
originally came, Thenceforth Jesus Christ became 
an She of worship, and the gospel of redemption 
preached by the apostles had His person for its 
central theme (Ac 28%), 

Such, then, seems to have been the conception of 
Christ to which the apostles were led by their long 
intercourse with Llim. When, however, we turn to 
the apostolic teaching in regard to Christ’s higher 
nature, we cannot fail to recognize a striking 
diversity of treatment. Al] the writers are at one 
in their general conception of the 1. as a supreme 
self-munifestution of God; but we seem to trace, 
not only a certain advance in clearness of percep- 
tion, corresponding to differences of phraseology 
(e.g. contrast the OT Messianic title wats in Ac 47 
with Adéyos in St. John’s Gospel), but to a certain 
extent distinct aspects of Chlirist’s person.* These 
must be recognized even though ney form no 
sufficient basis for the idea of radically different 
und mutually exclusive types of NT Christology— 
‘adoptianist,’ ‘pneumatic,’ etc. Thus (1) thesimple 
objective view of Christ as fulfilling in His person 
and life the OT Messianic expectations is charac- 
teristic of St. James and St. Peter; (2) the earlier 
Epistles of St. Paul estimate Christ’s person from 
the side of anthropology : man’s yearning for re- 
concilintion and union with God finds its satisfac- 
tion in Christ ; (3) a more transcendental treatinent 
of Christ’s person marks the later Pauline and 
Johannine writings; they deal with cosmological 
and mystical aspects of the Incarnation. And it 
must be remembered that ‘between theclear-sighted 
apostle of the Gentiles and the straitest of (Jewish 
vr Ebionite] zealots there lay every conceivable 
gradation of intermediate positions.’ But the 
apostles thomselves seem to have a fundamental 
bond of union in their belief about Christ as one 
who may be worshipped,t and whose name may be 
co-ordinated with that of God. It cannot be shown 
that St. Paul taught anything about Christ that 
was not tplied in the belief of his fellow-apostles ; 
but we must remember that ‘what to them was 
the result of their belief in Christ, was to him the 
starting-point from which logical conclusions were 
seen to follow, practical applications made, in every 
direction.’ 

What, then, was the earliest conception of Christ’s 
higher nature current in the Church? We turn to 
Ac, and find that the earliest preaching of Christ 
is naturally conditioned by conceptions of God 


* Loofs, Dogmengeschichte, § 11. 8, rightly remarks, ‘ Wesent- 

liche Verschiedenheiten In der religidsen Schitzung Christi 
. Sint tberhaupt nicht zu konstatieren ... verschleden 

aber hat man diese Einzigartigkeit Jesu zu erkliren versucht.’ 

ft Robertson, Athanasius [Nicene and post-Nicene Fathers, 
ser. ji.J, Introd. p. xxii. 

{ Loofs, U.c., ‘Anrufung Christi... ist... nicht andres als 
fas praktische Korrelat des Pridikate xipies.’ 


already current among those to whom the gospel 
message was proclaimed. St. Peter is a Jew 
speaking to Jews, to whom any unqualified declara- 
tion of Christ’s Deity or pre-existence would have 
appeared perplexing, and even blasphemous. We 
notice in his preaching an avoidance of the phrase 
ulds Geod (contrast Mt 161%); his sturting-point is the 
well-known historical figure, the facts of whose 
life, ministry, and recent passion were notorious 
in Jerus. (Ac 2% 338 410 530 10374), St. Peter dwella 
repeatedly on the exaltation of One who had been 
known asman. This man, ‘ approved of God’ (274), 
bearing all the marks of God’s commissioned 
‘servant’ (mais, 33, cf. Is 5218), manifesting clear 
tokens of divine unction, was ‘made’ by God 
‘both Lord and Christ’ (2%). The main points in 
St. Peter’s preaching which would naturally strike 
a Jewish audience would be (1) his references to 
the fulfilment of Messianic prophecy in Christ 
(2. $22 411), for we must remember that to Jewish 
ears the very title ‘Messiah’ would imply a super- 
human being; (2) his insistence on the resurrection 
as at once the seal of Christ’s divine unction and 
mission (282 315 419 581, cf. 13°), and a decisive mani- 
festation of the glory of His person. The resur- 
rection had proclaimed Him ‘prince of life’ (31), 
source of spiritual blessing and power (3°8), ‘ prince 
and saviour’ (5%), ‘judge of quick and dead’ (10**). 
Speaking generally, the same point of view is 
characteristic of St. Peter’s lst Epistle. He regards 
Christ as the exalted man, enthroned at God’s 
right hand, and bestowing the gift of the regene- 
rating Spirit (1 P 1%). Christ is One whose human 
acts and sufferings have preternatural virtue ; who 
is destined to judge mankind (45); who is the 
author of Messianic salvation, ‘ both in its negative 
aspect as a rescuing from the wrath under which 
the whole world is lying, and in its positive aspect 
as the imparting of eternal life.* On the other 
hand, it is doubtful whether the two passages 1) 
and ® necessarily mp the doctrine of Christ's 
Bareuewucs With St. Peter we may couple St. 

ames and St. Jude, each of whom calls himself 
‘slave of Christ.’ St. James even speaks of Christ 
as ‘Lord of glory’ (2!), and looks for His appear. 
ance in judgment (5°*); he also uses language 
(128 21) jmplying that in Christ is revealed a prin- 
ciple of supernatural power which the law was 
unable to bestow (cf. Ro 8%). 

On the whole, it may be taken for granted that 
St. Peter’s sernions in Ac, together with his 1st 
Ep. and the Epp. of St. James and St. Jude, present 
us with the general conception of Christ current 
in the earliest apostolicage. By the first Christians 
Christ was regarded as the promised Messias, 
whose mission had been sealed by ILis resurrection 
and exaltation, and in whom the Jewish expecta- 
tions concerning the ‘kingdom of God,’ and an- 
ticipations of future ‘salvation,’ were spiritually 
fulfilled. There can be little doubt that both these 
ideas (‘the kingdom’ and ‘salvation’) were coloured 
by Jewish preconceptions. There was, for instance, 
8 widespread expectation of the speedy second 
coming of Christ—an idea which seems, indeed, to 
have been shared by the apostles themselves. But, 
at any rate, the conception of Christ just indicated 
formed the starting-point, so to speak, for the 
deeper conceptions of St. Paul, the writer of He, 
and St. John. In proceeding to gather up the 

* Sanday-Headlam on Ro 118, 

¢ See Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, vol. 1. appendix 1. Harnack 
believes in regard to 1 P 118f. that the writer holds to the old 
Jewish conception of ‘pre-existence,’ t.¢. predestination in the 
counsels of God. Christ *‘ was manifested in these last days for 
our sake, that is, He is now visibly what He already was before 
God. What is meant here is not an incarnation, but a revelation’ 
(Eng. tr. vol. {. p. 822]. The passage 1!!f inay refer to the 
prophets either of the old or of the new dispensation, but 


according to the usual interpretation the OT prophets are 
meant. 
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main christological theses of the apostolic teaching 
regarded as a whole, we are for the most part, but 
not exclusively, dependent on these last-mentioned 
writers. 

The following points appear to be of main 
importance: (1) The conception of Christ’s Lord- 
ship. The name xvpios meets us in St. Peter’s 
sermons, in Ja and Jude, in Jn and Rev, and 
in St. Paul’s Epistles, passim. The word does 
not necessarily imply Divinity,* but in NT 
it meets us in contexts and connexions which, 
taken together, involve the ascription of Deity to 
Christ. The ‘ rene of Christ means His 
Poetelen ty in the sphere of nature and in that 
of grace. To Christ belongs a lordship which He 
has merited by His life of creaturely service and 
obedience (Ro 10°, 1 Co 123, 2 Co 4°), He is supreme 
over the universe and over His Church (Col 13638, 
Ph 2), Christians belong to Him (Ro 148, 1 Co 
3%); they are ‘under law to Christ’ (1 Co 9%, 
Gal 67), He is the fountainhead of all grace, 
authority, disciplina and ministerial power (1 Co 
54, 2 Co 108 13%). He is to be awaited as jucse 
(2 Co 5"). St. Paul ag 0 to Christ OT Jahweh 
passages (e.g. Ro 108=J1 287; cf. Ro 104-8, 1 Co 216 
L072) ; he ascribes to Him the absolute title 6 xvpcos 
(1 Co 16%, 2 Co 1 113%! 128 Ro et and in one 
passage, which is of the nature of a climax, he uses 
an even stronger expression, ‘ God over all blessed 
for evermore’ (Ro 9°).t r 

(2) Parallel to the idea of lordship is that of 
Sonship. Christ is ulds Gcoi—a recognized title of 
Messiah, which, like x’pcos, is often illustrated by its 
context; often by other characteristic NT phrases 
with which it is closely associated, The ‘Sonship’ 
of Christ is spoken of as unique (6 {d:0s uléds, Ro 8%; 
5 davrod ulés, ib. 83; povoyevys, Jn 1'8, 1 Jn 4%), te, 
it is not ascribed to Christ merely as a Messianic 
title, but as connoting a personal relationship to 
God. The phrase is used in contexts which imply 
a literal pre-existence ; the Son of God is ‘sent’ 
(Ro 88, Gal 44,1 Jn 494); He ‘comes’ (1 Jn 4? 5° 
5°); Ife was originally an inhabitant of heaven 
(1 Co 15*7); the I. was a change of state in the life 
of a pre-existent being, of the Word Himself 
(Jn 11°), of One who is essentially ‘spirit’ (2 Co 
3!7),t The ‘Sonship’ of Christ is thus defined, and 
agiultes a new significance. It is not merely 
‘ethical,’ t.e. such as any man may acquire by 
moral affinity to God; nor merely theocratic; it 
denotes a special, unique, incommunicable relation- 
ship (Jn 10-88), Hence, especially in St. Paul’s 
earlier Epistles (Th, Ro, Co, Gal), a position is 
habitually assigned to Christ which inevitabl 
implies His real Deity. He is co-ordinated with 
God in sounds and farewells (e.g. 2 Th 1%, 2 Co 
131%). e is the source of St. Paul’s apostolate 
(Gal 11); the agent or mediator in creation (1 Co 8°) 
and in redemptive history (1 Co 10‘). The I. was, 
in fact, an act of self-abnegation whereby a life of 
cree te limitations was accepted in exchange 
for the glories of heaven (2 Co 8°, Gal 44). 

In two passages of later Epp. these christological 
thoughts are more fully developed. In Ph 2° St, 
Paul deals with the method of man’s redemption. 
Christ is set forth as the example of one who fore- 
goes prerogatives that might be claimed, and 
renounces for a season a state of divine glory, 
bliss, and sovereignty which was His by natural 
right. The passage exhibits specially the original 
divine diynity, the unity, and the continuous action 


* See Sanday-Headlam on Ro 14, 

t See the careful note on this passage in Sanday-Headlam, 
Romans, pp. 233-288. They adopt this rendering ‘with some 
a Me but only slight, hesitation. 

‘The Lord ta the Spirit.’ . .. ‘It ls with this most original 
conception of the divine easence of Jesus Christ that we must 
associate the fact of His pre-existence’ (Sabatier, The Apostie 
Paul (tr. by Helier], p. 832). 


of the person who passed voluntarily from a state 
of heavenly bliss to a condition of creaturely 
servitude and suilering. This process St. Paul 
speaks of as one of self-em tying (éaurdv éxévwcer, 
5’); it was an action by which a being, possessing 
the attributes of Deity itself, took upon Hinself 
conditions non-natural to Deity, while continuing 
in a real sense to be what He was before. The 
reward of His self-sacrificing ‘obedience’ (5°; ef, 
Ro 5'*) was exaltation according to an essential 
law of divine action. In the human nature which 
He vouchsafed to assume, He was raised to the 
throne of divine lordship as the object of universal 
worship. In Col 152° St. Paul deals with the 
cosmic significance of the I. of the Son. As the 
‘image of the invisible God,’ He occupies a position 
of unique pre-eminence and sovereignty, both over 
the physical universe and over the new or moral 
creation, the Church of redeemed humanity. He 
is the essential mediator in nature, the ‘ firatborn of 
all creation,’ t.e. prior to creation, and sovereign 
over it; in relation to history He is the inheritor 
of the Messianic promises (I’s 89); in relation to 
the Church He is the essential mediator in the 
sphere of grace, the firstborn from the dead, the 
fountainhead and principle of a new supernatural 
life. In this majestic statement St. Paul seems to 
unfold a conception essentially identical with that 
of the prologue to St. John’s Gospel. 

(3) In Christ God reveals Himself; in Wim man 
is able to discern the character and nature of ‘the 
invisible God’ (Col 1%). The word efkay in the 
passage here quoted is found in an earlier [pistle 
(2 Co 44), It may be compared both with the 
Johannine phrase Adyos, and with the expression 
in He 13 yapaxrhp rijs vroordcews. The ‘Image’ of 
God is at once the adequate expression and the 
essential revealer of Deity (cf. Jn 1186” 12% 178, Gal 
116, He 13, and consider Mt 11°7=Lk 10%). In Him 
the divine Fatherhood is manifested, not as a mere 
creative relationship in which God stands to man- 
kind, but as an internal and ultimate mystery of 
the Godhead (Ro 8%, Eph 48, Jn 146° 16%); in 
Christ the love of God (1 Jn 4°) and His holiness 
(Jn 174, Rev 48 165) are alike revealed. But 
beyond this, the inner mystery of the divine 
nature is in part unfolded. An essential Father- 
hood, an essential Sonship, eternal and intemporal, 
subsists within the sphere of Deity: a necessary 
relationship of communion and ependence be- 
tween two divine Persons (Jn l'*), St. Paul 
seems to recoynize the perfect equality of these 
divine Persons, especially in such a phrase as that 
of Ph 2% (ev poppy Geod brdpywv); while in 1 Co 15%4-% 
he teaches the fundamental relation of dependence 
in which the Son stands to the Father. Thus the 
revelation of God ‘in a Son’ (He 1?) is the manifesta- 
tion of the divine ‘glory’ in a twofold sense; the 
Son manifests at once the moral perfections of the 
Godhead, and the internal distinctions of Person 
subsisting within the divine essence. In Him the 
whole fulness of Deity has its permanent abode 
(Col 1%); to faith it can be manifested (2 Co 4°) ; 
by human souls it can be apprehended as a source 
of life-giving grace (Jn 138), 

(4) All the apostles agree in attributing a unique 
significance to the work and death of Christ. In 
Him the divine purpose of ‘salvation’ was real- 
ized: deliverance from wrath, and the imparting 
of eternal life (1 Th 5% #).* Jesus Christ stands in 
relation to human sin not merely as judge, but as 
‘saviour’ and deliverer (l Th 1, Ph 8” etec.). He 

ives Himself a ransom (Aurpov, 1 Ti 2°; cf. Mt 20%, 

n 115! 52 etc.); He dies ‘for our sins’ (1 Co 158; 
cf. Mt 26%, 1 P 2° 338), thus inaugurating a new 
covenant, the distinctive features of which are 
remission of sins (1 Co 11°5), a new right of access 

* See Sanday-Headlam’s note on carnpia, Romans, p. 28. 
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to God (He 7" ete., Eph 25-14), life and immortality 
(Ro 27, 1 Co 15*), the gift of the Holy Shut (Gal 
37, Eph 1, He 6; cf. Ac 2%, 1 Jn 3%). The effects 
of the redemptive work are described under several 
different aspects. In Ro and Gal St. Paul connects 
his doctrine of justification with the Person of 
Christ. He is the justifier of humanity; through 
faith in Him the merits of His death are appro- 
priated by men (Ro 3+), and they are brought into 
a new relation to God, they are treated as 
righteous (dicatovmevor, Ro 3%), ‘accepted in the 
Beloved’ (Eph 1°). The shedding of His blood was, 
in fact, a sacrifice which had propitiatory value 
(Ro 3), It was parallel to, while it transcended, 
the sacrifices of the Levitical law; they were 
material in quality, often repeated, ineffective in 
result; Christ’s sacrifice was spiritual, and therefore 
real; one only because perfect in moral quality, 
effectual fur the entire removal of sin (He 10%"), 
Under another aspect Christ is the High Priest of 
humanity (Ile 4): its perfect representative and 
adequate intercessor before God ; quick to sym- 
pathize and powerful to save (ib. 48 5? 75), He 
apres in the innermost sanctuary of the true 
tabernacle, there to present Himself in the presence 
of God on man’s behalf (He 7°° 9), Once again, 
Christ is the second Adam, the Head of a new race 
(Ro 5%, 1 Co 15*), His influence on humanity is 
parallel to that of the first Adam in the extensive- 
ness of its ranve, but transcendent in the bene- 
ficence and power of its effects (Ro 5'*?!), The 
result of Adam ’s sin was death; the mediatorial 
work of Christ has its issue in the triumphant 
reign of grace in ‘eternal life’ (Ro 57 6°; cf. Jn 
18. 16, 86 Fk G0. 47 Q(V31), 

In Eph, one very prominent thought is that of 
the extension of the life of the incarnate Redeemer, 
risen and glorified, in the Church. The Church is 
His body, the complement or fulness of His being 
(Eph 1°); Christ is her Head, infusing into her the 
grace and virtue of His humanity (Eph 1% 4" 5%) ; 
present in the manifold pperations of His Spirit; 
uniting His people in fellowship with Himself. 
St. Peter teaches characteristically that the Church 
is the true people of God, inheriting by right of 
spe descent the titles of ancient Isr. (1 P 2°; 
cf. Gal 4°, He 122"); while St. John dwells on the 
mystery of fellowship with God attained in Christ 
(1 Jn 15), and on the grace of sonship vouchsafed 
to individual believers (Jn 1). In a word, the 
work and passion of Christ are regarded by the 
apostles as the source of all spiritual blessing ; as 
the means of bringing all Messianic promises to 
accomplishment. 

(5) It remains to notice that all the apostolic 
writers seem to presuppose an authoritative tradi- 
tion as to the historic events of Christ’s career, and 
a general acceptance in the Church of His Messianic 
claim. In his sermons (Ac 2, etc.) St. Peter appeals, 
as we have seen, to the known facts of the Passion 
and Resurrection; while St. Paul, in spite of the 
fact that his starting-point is that of one who had 
not known Christ after the flesh, but was called to 
believe in a glorified Saviour, alludes in various 

assages to recounized incidents of Christ’s human 

ifa (see Ro 1° 8*, Gal 44, 2 Co 8 5"!, 1 Co 158, Ph 
2°. and other passages). There was, in short, an 
apostolic ‘tradition’ (mapddocrs) or ‘traditions’ 
which formed the common groundwork of teaching 
(cf. Ro 6, 1 Co 113, 2 Th 2! 3%). The Messianic 
conception of Christ’s person specially distinguishes 
St. Peter’s sermons in Ac, but it is by no means 
absent from the carlier thought of St. Paul,* and 
in St. John’s teaching occupies a prominent place. 
In Rev, for instance, the image of Christ is 
Messianic. Ile is described in terms suggestive 
of His human descent from the chosen people 
* Bee Sabatier, The Apostle Paul, ch. 2. 


and His kingly dominion is 
Messianically conceived as a victorious conflict 
with enemies (6? 12° 194-16), though His lordship 
and royalty are the fruit of humiliation (see 


(Rev 5° 1125 121 o216) , 


There is also a strong 
the 
ael,’ 


especially 5°; cf. Jn 1° %), 
essianic element in the Gospel of Jn, eg. 

titles ‘Lamb of God,’ ‘Son of God,’ ‘King of Isr 

‘He that should come’ (644), ‘ sent’ (97), etc.* 

Such are the leading points of view under which 
the apostles describe the higher nature of our 
Lord. Taken together they combine the various 
lines of Messianic prediction in a single concep- 
tion, that of the God-man. Jesus the Messiah of 
Bron recy is the central object of their thought and 

evotion. Nothing more significantly illustrates 
this than the use by NT writers of the designation 
dodos "Incoh Xpirof; in this case the name of 
Christ replaces that of J” in an already familiar 
OT phrase (dod\os Ocod or kvplov). Further, we may 
notice that prayer is addressed to Christ (Ac 7™, 
2 Co 128, Jn 9%); and that He is the object of 
universal adoration in heaven (Rev 5%); that He 
is, in a word, God. 

It has been found convenient to survey NT 
teaching in regard to the person of Jesus Christ as 
a whole. But it is important to bear in mind the 
fact that the Christian idea of the God-man was 
one which would not be readily apprehended in all 
its bearings by men who, like the twelve apostles, 
had been educated in Jewish modes of thought, 
and had perhaps imbibed to a great extent the 
national spirit of their countrymen. It was not 
till after the fall of Jerus., and the beginnings at 
least of the movement by which the message of the 

ospel was extended to the heathen world, that 
Chintiaas could become fully conscious of the 
significance of the divine fact on which their 
religion was based—the appearance of the God-man 
on earth.t When we consider that our Lord con. 
fined lis own ministerial activity and that of the 
T'welve to the ‘house of Israel’ (Mt 10°), we shall 
not be surprised that there apuenss in NT a lower, 
as well as a higher, form of christological doctrine ; 
a form which is, roughly speaking, represented by 
the teaching of the Synoptists, and St. James, and 
St. Peter, as contrasted with that of St. Paul and 
St. John. But, as we have pointed out, the distinct 
aspects under which different NT writers present 
the figure of Christ cannot fairly be construed as 
representing radically different types of belief in 
regard to His person. See SON or Gon. 

iii. It may be next inquired what light Scripture 
throws upon the purposes and results ah the Incarna- 
tion. The significance assigned to the event in 
Scripture presupposes something much more than 
the mere inspiration, ‘adoption,’ or exaltation of a 
man. The I. was no mere presence of God in a man; 
no mere mode of mystical indwelling; no mere mora] 
relationship such as might subsist between friends. 
It was a real, permanent, indissoluble union of two 
perfect natures, divine and human; an assumption 
of manhood into personal unity with a divine being, 
so that the Godhead employs the manhood as an 
organ, and wears it as a vesture; so that all the 
acts and sullerings of the human nature properly 
belong to the Godhead. This is the doctrine of the 
NT; itisimplied in the express statement of Jn 1)* 
(6 Adyos capt eyévero); in all references to the 
personality of the Son of God as single and con- 
tinuous (e.g. 1 Co 88, Eph 452", Ph 2°, He 1 ete.) ; 
in such ‘theopaschite’ language as that of Ac 20%; 
in the ascription of life-giving properties to the 
flesh of Christ (Jn 6), or of cleansing efficacy to 
His blood (He 9"); in the mention of His human 
nature as an object of adoration (Ph 2"). In fact, 
speaking generally, the NT reyards the L not as 


* Ct. Lightfoot, Biblical sheend i p. 145-158. 
¢ Cf. Dorner, Berson of Christ, Div. 1. vol. 1 p. 4. 
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the birth of a unique man, but as a momentous 
event in the eternal life of God: a manifestation, 
a forthcoming, a mission, a redemptive movement, 
a Visitation, a great descent. In the I. the self- 
same Person who had pre-existed in the form of 
God, who had created and sustained in being the 
universe of things visible and invisible, ‘descended’ 
from heaven (Eph 4!°), and submitted Himself to 
w fresh series of experiences In the sphere of human 
life and history, without ceasing to be in essence 
what He ever had been, the Son or Word of the 
Father. NHeand none other lay in the cradle, grew 
in wisdom and stature, was tempted and troubled, 
suffered, died and lay in the grave, rose again, and 
ascended to the eat hand of God. He is ‘the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever’ (He 138). It 
follows that in virtue of this unity of Person, sub- 
sisting in two different states, heavenly and earthly, 
both human and divine attributes are aseribed to 
Christ, and may be rightly interchanged. An 
instance of this ‘cross and circulatory’ mode of 
speech (technically called communicatio idiomatum) 
may be found in 1 Co 23, and possibly also in 
Jn 3%, 

The belief of the first Christians as to the real 
nature of the [. may, in fact, be gathered rather 
from the significance attached to Christ’s work 
than from express statements in Scripture about 
His peon. All the NT writers are at one in 
uscribing to the appearance and work of Jesus 
Christ an element of finality. St. Peter and St. 
James reflect to some extent the current Messianic 
belief in the nearness of Christ’s return to Judgment 
(1 P 4727, Ja 5°), The ‘revelation’ of Christ is 
the goal of human hope and expectation (1 P 1’). 
St. Paul teaches that Christ is the supreme object 
of faith; religion consists ultimately in a right 
relation of the soul to Him (Ro 3% etc.). Christ is 
a Being in whom souls are mystically incorporated 
by baptism. They share sacramentally the acts, 
experiences, and sufferings of His earthly life 
(Ro 68, Gal 2°, Col 2!, Eph 25 65%), They are ‘in 
Christ’ (Ro 8! 125, Gal 1°? 32° °%, Eph 1? 2°, Ph v 
ete.) Sand Christ in them?’ (Ro 8, Gal 2” ete.); 
their souls and bodics are His temple (2 Co 13°). 

The writer of Hebrews regards Christianity 
mainly under one axspect—as the final religion. 
Christ as ‘Son’ of God brings to man a final 
authoritative messave from God. The religion 
which is based on His revelation and finished work 
has the characteristic of ‘perfection’ (redelwors), 
It establishes that unimpeded fellowship between 
God and man which was impossible under the 
Levitical system (7!) Christiauity is ‘the better 
hope whereby we draw near to God’ (7). In this 
verse we have the ‘dogmatic centre’ of the Epistle. 
To St. John Christianity is the absolute religion— 
the final disclosure of God, revealing the possibility 
of perfect fellowship between God and man. It 1s 
final because it rests on the fact of a real I. of God. 
1 Jn ‘is probably the final interpretation of the 
whole series of divine revelations. . . . It declares 
that in the presence of Christ there has been given 
and there will be given that knowledge of God for 
which man was made, issuing in fellowship which 
is realized here in the Christian society, oe which 
reaches to the source of all life.’* The collective 
testimony of the apostles, viewed as a whole, 
irresistibly proves the power of the impression 
which Christ’s life and personality had made. No 
doubt they varied in their power of analyzing that 
impression, But the doctrine of the true Deity of 
Christ is the unecessary inference from all that 
they ascribed to Him, and taught concerning Ilim. 

The angust dignity and glory of the event corre- 
sponds to the importance of the purpose it was 

esigned to serve: the consummation of the 

* Westcott, The Epistles of St. John, p. vill. 
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universe, the disclosure of God, the restoration of 
humanity. 

1. The cosmic significance of the I., and the view 
that it was eternally purposed independently of 
the fact of human sin, seems mdeed to be implied 
in such passages as Eph 1+", and possibly He 2'\— 
passages which seem to suggest that the I. of the 
Son was an event piecestiued before the foundation 
of the world. The universe may well, so far as 
human reason can judge, have been framed with a 
view to the I. of its Creator. When, however, the 
question is raised whether this event was pre- 

estined in view of man’s foreseen fall, scriptural 
testimony fails ns, and we are left to the considera- 
tion whether it is @ priort probable that God 
would have made Llis highest gift to His creatures 
contingent on human transgression. On the other 
hand, the evolutionary movement, whether in 
physical nature or in human history, which tends 
towards a ‘fulness of time’ (Gal 44, cf. Eph 1), 
seems unaccountably to fail unless crowned by the 
appearance of One who is the flower of human kind, 
and whose coming marks a climax in revelation. 
But here, again, we have to fall back on a@ priori 
reasoning. 

2. At least we know that the I. is a crowning 
disclosure of God. He who had revealed something 
of His nature, His ‘power and Godhead,’ in the 
works of creation (Ro 1°); who had spoken to man 
in divers ways, through the warnings of conscience, 
through visions, dreams, and oracles; who had 
manifested His purposes in judgment, type, and 
inspired prophecy, finally spoke to man ‘in a Son’ 
(He 1°). In Christ the will mind, and character 
of God were finally revealed. ‘If we searched all 
space,’ says Luthardt, ‘ we should discover only the 
gospel of power; if we surveyed all time, only the 
gospel of righteousness. Only in Jesus Christ do 
we learn the gospel of grace.’ Christ indeed 
revealed the essence of God’s bemg: fatherly love 
and self-imparting holiness. In the character of 
Christ, in his life of self-forgetful love, in His 
compassion for sinners, In the severity of His 
judgment on sin, is manifestad the essential char- 
acter of God: ‘He that hath seen me,’ He said, 
‘hath seen the Father’ (Jn 14°; ef. 128, Col 1, 
elxav rob Oeod roi dopdrov), Further, by His claim 
to stand in a unique relation to God, He manifested 
the distinctions of relationship existing within 
the divine essence. He unfolded the name of God 
as Triune (Mt 28%). The formula of baptism, in 
fact, supplements those passages in which the Son 
and the Spirit are represented as subordinate to 
God, or ministering to His will. It implies that 
these two blessed Persons are co-equal with the 
Father in nature and state, and in their claim to 
be, tovether with Him, worshipped and glorified. 

3. The mystery of the I. was intended for the 
restoration of man, for the reinoval of sin and its 
offects (Lk 154 19, Jn 1°? 346, Gal 44, Ro 5? 6, 
1 Co 152-°8) 1 Ti 1, 1 Jn 35). The coming of 
Christ made all things new; it restored all things 
to their original unity (Eph 1°). The Redeemer 

athered up into Himself elements which the Fall 
nae disintegrated ; He represents manhood to God 
in its initial truth and purity, corresponding to the 
divine thought, fulfilling its true law, attaining its 
ideal destiny, perfection through suffering (He 2%), 
In Him is exhibited the fact that sin is no true or 
necessary element in human nature, but a vice or 
corruption of it. The first Stop in the re-creation 
of humanity must be the exhibition of a true 

attern of manhood in a life perfectly well-pleasing 
to the Father (Jn 8”; cf. Lk 3%, Xt 175), It ay 
needless to illustrate the way in which NT 
writers constantly point to the example of Christ. 
He Himself bids men ‘learn of him’ (Mt 11%) and 
follow His example (Jn 13'5); and St. Paul tells 
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the Thessalonians that they themselves ‘ are taught 
of God to love one another’ (1 Th 4°; ef. Jn 6%). 
But, further, Christ removes the barrier whieh sin 
had raised between man and his Creator; He 
‘takes away the sin of the world’ (Jn 1%); He 
makes atonement for it (cf. He 2!7); He offers a 
propitiatory sacrifice for it (cf. Ro 3% laor#proy, 
1 Jn 2? 4” t\acuds), the sacrifice of /fimself (Ife 9°). 
He assumed human nature, in its outward aspect 
such as the Fall had left it, with all its obligations 
(cf. Mt 315), its accumulated heritage of weakness 
and pain, its necessary subjection to vanity (Ro 
8%): He ‘laid hold of it? (éw:AauBdverat, Ho 2") in 
its weakness indeed, but not in its perversion and 
corruption, for Ile was without sin, though He 
sullered for sin (Ro 8° ete.); and by a continuous 
act of perfect obedience (Ro 5!) He discharged the 
debt of entire self-devotion by which alone man 
could satisfy the jealous love and the righteous 
elaim of his Creator (cf. He 10'!°). His death on 
the cross was a representative and vicarious act of 
sulbmission to the just penalties of human sin (see 
different modes of expression : in Gal 2” baép éuod, 
1 Co 153 bréep rGv dpapridy judy, Ro 83 wept auaprias, 
Mt 26°5 aept woddGv, 20°8 AvTpov dvrl roddGr, ete.) ; 
and the ettects of Christ’s acceptance of death are 
described under different metaphors: ‘redemption’ 
(7.e, according to OT associations, deliverance from 
slavery at a mighty cost), ‘propitiation’ (7.¢. an 
act or process by which sin is neutralized), ‘re- 
mission’ of sins (Ro 3° etc.), ‘reconciliation with 
God,’* ‘salvation,’ ete. 

But the work of redemption is followed by the 
work of re-creation and sanctification. ‘The resur- 
rection, by which the seal is set on the mission and 
work of the Son, and the ascension, by which as 
High Priest He passes within the veil to appear in 
the presence of God in our behalf (He 9%), are 
followed by the outpouring of the Comforter, in 
whose coming the presence of Christ in His Church 
is accomplished ; He comes as a ‘quickening spirit’ 
(1 Co 15%) to inspire, enlighten, heal, strengthen, 
und sanctify His members, to unite them to Him- 
self and to God, to dwell Negi in their 
hearts, to impart to them ‘by habitual and real 
infusion’ His own righteousness, to make them 

artakers of Ifis life, to enable them for the life of 
Aine service and sonship, to conform them to 
the likeness of Himself, and raise them into the 
glory of the risen life (Ro 8%, Gal 2” etc., Jn 6%), 

These three aspects of the work accomplished by 
the incarnate Son of God may be otherwise dis- 
tinguished, according to Messianic conceptions, as 
prophetic, priestly, and kingly functions. Thus (1) 
us Prophet, Christ places Himself, so to speak, in 
line with the ancient prophets of Israel (Mt 23%), 
Like them, Ife teaches, ite reveals the will of God, 
Hie preaches the divine requirement; like many 
muong them, He is dishonoured, rejected, and slain 
(cf. Lk 44 136), It is in the exercise of His pro- 
phetic oflice that He preaches the kingdom of God, 
and reveals its principles and mysteries (see Mt 13*). 
He elucidates the moral law; He guides souls ; He 
instructs His disciples ; He denounces the hypocrisy 
of the Pharisees; He rebukes, threatens, predicts 
the future (Mt 5° 15'8 9931.29) O3l5 ete.) As 
prophet endued with power, ‘the power of the 
Spint’ (Lk 44; cf. Mt 12%), He works miracles 
which are themselves emblems or symbols of the 
diverse operations of grace. And He exhibits the 
divine will for man, not merely by authoritative 
teaching and by deeds of power, but by a life of 
unbroken zeal, devotion, and fidelity to God (ef. 
He 3°); His cxample, in short, is one element in 
the exercise of His prophetic office. In Him, 
according to the prophecy of Isaiah, man is ‘ taught 
of God’ (Is 54"; ef. Jn 6%), 

* See a note in Sanday-Headlam on Romans, p. 120£. 


(2) As High Priest, Christ offers a propitiator 
sacrifice on behalf of man—the sacrifice of Himself. 
The writer of Hebrews implicsthat, forthe discharge 
of His priestly function, Christ was prepared by the 
discipline of earthly life: He vouchsafed to ‘learn’ 
obedience, sympathy, compassion, fellow-feeling 
with sinners; His participation in a common 
nature fitted Him to be a faithful representative 
of mankind. He fulfils in Himself two distinct 
types of priesthood : He is a priest after the order 
of Melchizedek (He 7), i.e. His priesthood belongs 
to an order eternal and supra-national, connected 
with a celestial service and a ‘true tabernacle’ 
(87), based on divine promises, and combining 
kingly with priestly functions (ef. Zee 38! 6%), 
Further, He fulfilled all that had been prefigured by 
the Levitic ordinances and priesthood, by offering 
Himself as a spotless victim (Ile 777 83 9M: 26 1010-12), 
and by entering within the veil of the true taber- 
nacle, there to present Himself in the presence of 
God on behalf of His brethren, and to dedicate 
them in His own Person for the life of acceptable 
service (414 6° 725 g!.26 912), Ay the true Mel- 
chizedek, in whom the offices of king and priest are 
united, He bestows blessing, and feeds tis people 
with eucharistic bread and wine (cf. Gn 148), Ag 
the antitype of the Aaronic priest He cleanses the 
whole sphere of worship with His own blood (9) ; 
He purges the individual conscience from the 
defilement of sin (9'% 3%), and ‘ever liveth to make 
intercession for’? mankind (7*°), 

(3) Finally, as King, Christ is the personal 
centre of the kingdom of God. The royalty of the 
Messiah had been predicted by ancient prophecy, 
and as ‘ King of the Jews’ Christ was ecinnied 
on the cross (Jn 187 1919), As King, ie assumes 
an absolute authority over the consciences and 
hearts of men as their rightful lord. In Him the 
ancient theocratic idea, that God was the true King 
of Isr., dwelling among His subjects, and residing 
in Ilis temple as in a palace, was fulfilled. In Rev 
St. Jolin to some extent reverts to the OT and 
later Jewish conception of the Messianic King as a 
warrior victorious over Israel's foes. The Son of God 
is crowned with ‘many crowns’; Ue rides forth 
conquering and to conquer (Rev 67 12° )4! 19!46) ; 
and the saine thonglLt of Messianic Kineship is a 
leading idea of Mt. As King, Christ proclaims ‘with 
authority’ the dawn of His kingdom in the Sermon 
on the Mount (Mt 5-7). Heexplains its nature and 
conditions in the parables of the kingdom (Mt 
13), and after His resurrection Me claims ‘all 
authority’ in heaven and on earth (Mt 2818), As 
King, He is the fountainhead of ministerial power, 
the Master whom His servants honour and obey, 
the omnipotent source of grace, power, life, and 
mercy (Ile 4%), He founds a mediatorial system 
whereby men attain what they seek for, union 
with Himself and with the Father. With authority 
He institutes the sacrament of baptism or incor- 
poration (Mt 28, Jn 3%), and the Eucharist or 
sacrament of union (Mt 26% etc., Jn 6%"). He 
bestows the Spirit; He vives ‘gifts unto men’; 
He appoints a mainiateaal order, which He coin- 
missions to act, and to proclaim forgiveness in His 
name (Eph 4") Jn 20%) in order that the central 
purpose of Hlis coming may be accom pene ‘that 
repentance and remission of sins’ should be preached 
in His name among all nations, beginning at Jerus. 
(Lk 24%), Finally, He rules the universe, bearing 
all things onward in their appointed course (Le 1), 
extending His kingdom through gradual subdual 
of all hostile elements: ‘He must reign till he hath 
put all enemies under his feet’ (1 Co 15%), He 
waits expectant ‘till his enemies be made his 
footstool * (Ie 10! ; cf. 1'%); and in the last day it 
is He who will sit as King ‘on the throne of his 
glory’ to judge the world (Mt 25#*), 
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Thus the I., properly understood, is a key to the 
history of the universe. All history, it has been 
said, is summed up in the three sentences, He ts 
coming, He has come, He will come again (cf. Rev 
2213); and vam this is the fundamental teach- 
ing of Scripture. If the OT foresees (Gal 3°) the L., 
the NT develops its signilicance as an actual event, 
and persistently pou to the return of the In- 
carnate as the goal of history. ‘There is no reason 
for denying a certain advance in the intellectual 
apprehension and statement of the doctrine of the 
I. on the part of the apostles, so far as it can be 
clearly demonstrated. Indeed it is what we should 
a priort expect. But in this article we have been 
concerned with positive and definite results, with 
the ultimate position which the NT assigns to 
Christ; and it is contended that the divergent and 
varied testimonics of Holy Scripture can only be 
satisfactorily adjusted aWiageconcilall by the belief 
that Jesus of Nazareth was not only the expected 
Messiah of prophecy, but in a unique and absolute 
sense divine: God of God, Light of Light, very 
God of very God. 


Literaturn,—lbrard in Merzoy’s RE, ‘Jesus Christus der 
Gottmensech’; Oehler, Theol. of O75 Weiss, Bib. Theol. of NT’; 
Dorner, Person of Christ; Hooker, Eeclestastical Polity, bk. v. 
§§ 50-67; Pearson, On the Creed; Browne, Exposition of the 39 
Articles; Andrewes, Sermons on the Nativity ; Liddon, Bampton 
Lectures; Wilberforce, Doctrine of the Incarnation; Dale, 7'he 
Atonement; Fairbairn, Christ in Modern Theology; Bruce, 
The Humiliation of Christ; Gore, Bampton Lectures; West- 
cott, Christus Consummator ; Kingdon, (fod Incarnate; Ottley, 
Doet. of the Incarnation; Adamson, Studies of the Mind wn 
Christ. For the apostolic belief in regard to Christ's Person see 
also Harnack, History of Dogma (introductory division). 


Kt. L.. OTTLEY. 

INCENSE is AV tr® of two Heb. words which at 
first were quite distinct in micaning, although 
latterly the second of them came to be practically 
synonymous with the first. 4. 7)\2), frankincense 
(wh. see), is tro ‘incense’ by AV in Is 43% 60% 66%, 
Jer 67 17% 415, in all ot which passayes RV 
accurately substitutes ‘frankincense.’ The Gr. 
equivalent is M8avos, which appears in N'T in Mt2"U 
and Kev 18%, 2. mbp (in Dt 33! atop [ef. the 
prop. name Jeturah, aye], in Jer 44%! spp), 
generally reproduced in LXX by Ouplaya or Ov- 
puduara (cf. for N’'T usage Lk 1, Rev 5° 8% 1838) in 
the last along with AlBavos) In Ex 30% 37 RV 
substitutes ‘incense’ (nm op) for ‘ perfume,’ in 2 Ch 
28 burn incense’ (v9pz7) for ‘burn sacrifice,’ aud in 
Rev 5° 18!8 “incense ’ (@usuduara) for ‘ odours’ of AV 
(cf. Rev 8%). 

Frankincense was an ingredient of the holy 
incense, I’x 30%; it was used as incense, Jer 6”; it 
was put on the meal offering (Lv 2): 3- 15 16 68, cf, 54, 
Nu 5!5); alsoon the shewbread, Lv 24’; one form of 
luxury was to burn it as a perfume, Ca 3% 4%; 
along with gold it is mentioned as part of the 
tribute to be brought to Israel, Is 60% (cf. Mt 2" of 
the pifts of the Magi to the infant Jesus). Both 
frankincense (MSavos) and incense (@vulaua) are 
mentioned amongst the merchandise of the apoca- 
lyptic Babylon, Rev 18%, On the Arabian trattic 
in incense see ARABIA, Vol. i. p. 134". 

The offering of incense, which bulks so largely 
in the later ritual, appears to have been unknown 
in the earlier stages of Isracl’s history. Well- 
hausen (who is followed in his conclusions more or 
less closely by Kuenen, Nowack, Benzinger, and 
many others) will have it that the first mention of 
offering incense is in Jer 6”. In the older litera- 
ture .p,* according to him, always refers to the 
burning of the fat or the meal and making these 
go up in sweet smoke (cf. Lv 3° [P] etc.) to J”, 
while the substantive nb? in like manner has the 


*The Piel of this verb is used by the oldcr writers, the 
Hiphil by P and the Chronicler, while {n the transition period 
represented by the compiler of Kings the two formations are 
used promiscuously. 
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quite general sense of what is burnt upon the 
altar.” The meaning ‘incense’ belongs to it for 
the first time with certainty in Ezekiel (8 168 
234); subsequently the word occurs frequently in 
P, always in this sense; elsewhere only in Pr 279, 
where it is used not wilh a saered but a secular 
application (IfV ‘ perfume’). Even in such late 
passages as 18 2°78) Ps 66 1472 Wellhausen denies 
that it means anything more than sicet smoke, 
which is the sense he attributes to it in the only 
two certainly pre-exilic passages where it occurs, Ts 
13 and Dt 33° (otherwise Dillm. and Steuernagel, 
both of whom find the meaning ‘incense’ in Dt 33", 
although Steuernagel considers that this implies a 
prety late date for the passage, which, however, 
16 would inake prior to P, because all Levites have 
according to it the prerogative of burning incense 
to J”, whereas in P this duty and privilege is 
assigned only to the seed of Aaron; cf. Nu 16% 
17° (Eng. 16*)). Again, in Am 4% 52, [Tg [4, 
Mic 6*¢, where we have detailed lists of ritual acts, 
there is no mention of incense, and JE as well as the 
books of Judges, Samuel, and Kings are equally 
silent. ){2?, ‘frankincense,’ appears first in Jer 
6” 1778 415, elsewhere only in P (Ex 380%, Ly 21. % 15. 1s 
5" 65 247, Nu 515), Deutero-Isaiah (Is 43% 60° 66%), 
the Chronicler (1 Ch 9), and Canticles (38 48 3), 

From all this it may perhaps be inferred that 
the use of incense was Introduced not long before 
the time of Jeremiah (in 6” it is referred to as rare, 
costly, unnecessary). It may have been connected 
with the gradual refineanent of the cultus, the ex- 
tension of commerce, and the contagion of the rites 
of heathen religions (cf. Jer 11! 7 48%, 2 Ch 34°). 

In P incense has a very extensive use, and is 
regarded as extremely sacred. It was to he used 
with every meal offering (Lv 2! ? etc.), as well as 
to be offered alone, in which latter case it safe- 
guarded the high priest on the Day of Atonement 
when he entered the Holy of Holies (Lv 164) ; 
and it made atonement for the people after the 
rebellion of Korah (Nu 17" (Eng, 16%6]). The 
holy incense was to be prepared according to a 
special recipe (Ix 30°-) froin stacte, onycha, and 
valbanum (see sep. arts. on these words), alony 
with pure frankinvense—an equal weight of each 
(see Dillm. ad loc.). Josephus states that there 
were thirteen ingredients used in his day, and that 
a great store of these was always kept in the 
temple (BU v. v. 5, VI. vill. 3). It was forbidden 
(Ex 30%) to imitate this preparation for private 
use; to burn it was the Dicecnuye of the high 
riest ; the presuinption of the Noralites in taking 
it upon them to burn incense was punished with 
‘loath (Nu 16; ef. the Chronicler’s account of 
Uzziah’s leprosy, 2 Ch 26); Auron’s own sons 
died for oflering it imprgperly (Lv 10"). 

Nothing shows more clearly the growing im- 
portance attached by P to incense than the cir- 
cumstance that finally an altae of incense (n31> 
mibza) is introduced. Of this there is no trace in 
Solomon’s temple (1 K 7% being part of what is 
otherwise known to be a late passage), and in the 
account of the Tabernacle it is generally admitted 
that the mention of the incense altar comes in 
awkwardly at the end (Ex 30"), Hence the 
majority of modern critics are disposed to assign 
the mention of this altar to a late stratum of P. 
It is pointed out, for instance, that even in the 
ritual of the Day of Atonement (Lv 16 [P)]) it is 
not upon an altar but with censers (wh. see) that 
incense is offered (v.!2). Even Pseudo-Hecatieus 
(ap. Jos. c. Ap. i, 22) mentions nothing as being in 
the interior of the temple but the candlestick and 
a golden Bwuts, which probably refers to the table 
of the shewbread (cf. Ezk 41” 44'8, with Davidson's 


* ‘The root katara in Arabic signifies to exhale an odowr tn 
voastiny ' (Driver on Am 55), 
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and Bertholet’s notes). Dillmann, who does not 
share Wellhausen’s scepticism as to the existence 
of an altar of incense, admits that at least Ex 30° 
is an addition to the original law, desiyned for the 
purpose of supplementing Lv 16%. On this ques- 
tion, as well as on the position of the altar, and 
the difficulty occasioned by Ie 9", see Incense Altar 
under art. ‘TABERNACLE. 

According to Ex 307! incense had to be offered 
on the altar every morning and evening (cf. Joma 
iii. 5). The Mishnic tract Tamid gives a full 
account of the ritual of the morning service, which 
may possibly be fairly correct for NT times, 
although it is of little value for our knowledge of 
the ritual some centuries earlier. We are told, 
inter alia, that it was the custom to decide by lot 
which of the priests were to perform the various 
functions (cf. Joma ii. 4), amongst which the 
offering of incense was counted specially solemn, 
although it was no longer the exclusive prerogative 
of the high priest. John Ifyreanus (Jos. Ané. 
xu. x. 3) and Zacharias (Lk 1**°) are both said to 
have received a divine revelation while engaved in 
this act. In offering the incense, fire was taken 
from the altar of burnt-offering and carried into 
the temple, where it was laid upon the incense 
altar, and then the incense was emptied from a 
golden vessel upon the fire. See a full account in 
Schiirer, 7/7 P i i. 295. 

The use of incense in the temple may have been 
partly for antiseptic fumigation, but it is largely 
explained by the partiality of the Oriental to 
sweet odours, He enjoys these himself, and he 
offers them to those whom he desires to honour 
(cf. Dn 2%), In India it was customary to scent 
the roads when the king went out (Curt. VIII. 
ix. 23); when Xerxes crossed the Hellespont, 
incense was burnt on the bridge (Herod. vii. 54); as 
Alexander the Great marched against Babylon, 
there were altars erected to him and incense burnt 
(Curt. Vv. i. 20). Ibis easy to see how such customs 
could be transferred to the cultus, in honour of the 
object of worship. If this cannot be proved for 
some other Oriental nations, at least it is certain 
in the case of such neighbours of Israel as the 
Phornicians (2 K 235, Jer 7% 11}8 327 44174, Hos 215), 
the Babylonians (Herod. i. 183, possibly Is 65°), 
and the Egyptians (Plutarch, Jsid. 81; Dioscor. 
i. 24). Cf., further, 1 K 118, 2 K 22!7, Jer 116 19)3, 
Ezk 65 23", In Isracl incense was supposed to be 
specially acceptable to J” (Dt 33"), and, as we 
have seen, to have an atoning efficacy (Nu 17" 
(Eng. 16*!]), See the very full and interesting 
note of Dillmann, Ha-Jv’, p. 359f., from which 
the above illustrations are taken. We may add 
the explanation of the religious value of frank- 
incense suggested by Wy It. Smith (22S? 406): 
‘frankincense was the gum of a very holy species 
of tree, which was collected with religious pre- 
cautions . . . it appears to have owed its virtue, 
like the gum of the samora tree, to the idea that 
it was the blood of an animate and divine plant.’ 

On the symbolical meaning of incense and_ its 
ingredients much has been written both in ancient 
and in modern times that is pure baseless phantasy. 
In Rev 5° incense represents the prayers of the 
saints (cf. Ps 1412). The reading at (which is the 
correct text) docs not in the least necessitate a 
reference to diada: instead of dusiduara (sce Bousset, 
ad loc.). The point of comparison is probably the 
ascending to heaven of the smoke of the incense 
(ef. Dillm. on Lv 1°), In Rev 83 there was given 
to the angel much incense that he should add it (iva 
dwoy) to the prayers of the saints, and in v.* the 
smoke of the incense goes up (not ‘with’ RV, but) 
‘for (RVm ; Bousset ‘zu Gunsten’) the prayers of 
the saints,’ z.e. giving them an extra claim to 
acceptance. 
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LivTERATURR.—O2f, eb. Lex. 8. mad; Siegfried-Stade, 2. 
Top, NIP; Dillmann, Fz-Lv3, 294, 350, 859, also on Dt 3310; 
Driver on Dt 33", also LO7'6 37, and art. ‘Exodus’ in Smith’s 
DB? p._1022f.; Wellhausen, Proleg. (1895), 64ff., Comp., 
139 f%., JDTh, 1877, p. 410 ff., Reste2, 1143; Kuenen, Hexateuch 
(Macmillan), 74f.; Stade, ZA7'W ili. 143 ff., 168 ff.; Nowack, 
Heb. Arch, ji. 246f.; Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 401f., 444f.; 
Schirer, HJP 11, i, 268, 281, 289, 208, 206; Delitzsch, Studien, 
113 ff.; Hommel, AHT 270 f., 279. See also art. CrNskR and 
literature there cited. J. A. SELBIE. 


INCENSE ALTAR.—See TABERNACLE. 


INCEST.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, Vol. i. 
p. 521%. 


INCONTINENCY, INCONTINENT. — Incontin- 
ency is the tr" of incontinentia in 2 Es 5”, and of 
dxpacia (Vulg. incontinentia) in 1 Co 75. In2 Es 
the word has probably the general sense of ‘ab- 
sence of self-control,’ ‘lawlessness,’ for so both the 
Lat. and the Eng. words have sometimes been 
used. The usual sense, however, has always been 
‘unchastity,’ and that is the meaning in 1 Co. 


The Gr, word d&xpacim occurs algo In Mt 2325, where it is trd 
‘excess by both AV and RV (Vulg. inmunditia) 6 describes 
the character of the axparns (from xparayv, to control), one who 
wants self-restraint, its opposite being iyxparuce. This axparia 
must be distinguished from axpaéoie, which comes from xtparvwus, 
to mix, is agsociated with a&xparys, ‘untempored,’and is used by 
Theophr. (C.P. 1. ii. 5) of a bad (lit. ‘badly mixed’) climate. 


The adj. ‘incontinent’ occurs only in 2 Ti 3° as 
tr® of dxparijs, which has probably the general 
meaning of ‘unrestrained,’ ‘uncontrolled ’( RV‘ with- 
out self-control’), It is scarcely possible, however, 
to find an instance of ‘incontinent’ in this general 
sense; and it is probable that Wye. and Khem., 
from whom AV accepted the word, understood the 
Vulg. incontinentes in the sense of ‘unchaste.’ 
Tind. (whom the other versions follow) has ‘ rya- 
tours.’ J. HASTINGS. 


INCREDULITY.—In 2 Es 15° the Lat. inereduli- 
tates dicentuum is rendered ‘the incredulity of 
them that speak against thee.’ ‘She word means 
no more than ‘unbelief’ (as RV). The Rhem. 
NT, which confesses itself a translation of ‘the 
old vulgar Latin text, not the common Greek text,’ 
makes frequent use of the word, Thus Mt 13° 
‘And he wrought not many miracles there be- 
cause of their incredulity’; 17° ‘Then came the 
disciples to Jesus secretly, and said, Why coud 
not we cast him out? Jesus said to them, leet 
of your incredulity’; He 3 ‘And we see that 
they could not enter in, because of incredulitie.’ 
In the same version incredulous occurs no less 
frequently, as Mk 9! *O incredulous generation’ ; 
Lk 1; Jn3* ‘he that is incredulous to the Sonne 
shal not see life’; 207 ‘be not incredulons but 
faithful’; He 11% ‘By faith, Rahab the harlot 
perished not with the incredulous,’ 

Incredulity is used in the same way in Preface 
to AV 1611, ‘itis a fault of incredulitie to doubt 
of those things that are evident.’ J. HASTINGs. 


INDIA (395, 4 Ivdie4).—This name, which in the 
OT is found only in Est 1 8° (ef. 1 Bs 32, Ad. Est 
13! 161), represents the Old Persian //ind’u and 
the Sansk. Sindhu (=sea or great river), and is 
applied, not to the peninsula of Hindostan, but to 
the country immediately adjoining the Indus, @.e. 
the Punjab, and perhaps also Scinde. This is the 
portion of I. which was first known to the Greeks, 
and which is described by Herodotus (111.194, 98) as 
forming the most custerly region of the empire of 
Darius. Elsewhere (vii. 9) he names FE. and Ethiopia 
as being among the most distant parts of the 
empire; and similarly in Est the dominions of 
Ahasuerus (Xerxes) are said to extend from I. to 
Ethiopia, comprising 127 provinces. At a later 
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period we have evidence of intercourse between I. 
and Syria, in the allusion to the Indian drivers in 
charge of the war elephants of Antiochus V. (1 Mac 
657). In 1 Mac 83, indeed, I. is said to have been a 
part of the dominions of Antiochus the Great, taken 
rom him by the Romans and given to Eumenes, 
king of Pergamum. But neither Antiochus nor 
Eumenes can really have had possessions in India. 
The statement must therefore be due to the in- 
accuracy of the historian; unless, as has_ been 
conjectured, we should correct the text and read 
‘Tonia and Mysia’ instead of ‘India and Media.’ 
But although the name I. occurs only in the 
later Jewish literature, the products of the country 
were known to the Hebrews at a much earlier date. 
Many modern scholars have identified the Pison 
and the gold-producing Havilah of Gn 2" with the 
Indus and I. (so Ges. Thes.; but cf. Dillm. and Del. 
adloc.). This viewis as old as the Targ. Jerushalmi, 
which in Gn 2)! 107 renders Havilah by Hindeki, 
while in Targ. Jon. of Is 11", Jer 13%, Hindeki 
represents Cush. We meet with Indian articles and 
Indian words in the accounts of the foreign trade 
of Solomon, The ships from Ophir brought almug 
trees (1 K 10" obs, 2 Ch 28 (Heb. 7] 9! ov225y), per- 
haps sandalwood ; and the navy of Tarshish (1 Kk 
107+) imported ivory (a°aq3y, ?cef. Sansk. zbhas, 
elephant), apes (a'»\p=Ind. kag, ef. Halévy, AZél. 
de crit, 81), and peacocks (o%7n= Malabar tégai, 
ef. Ges. Thes.). See Cheyne and Hommel in 
Expos. Times, July and August, 1898, pp. 470, 
524. It is probable also that Indian wares 
were included in the merchandise of Tyre, whose 
extensive caravan trade is described in Ezk 27. 
According to v.® the men of Dedan_ brought 
presents of ivory and ebony, products either of I. 
or Ethiopia; cassia and calamus (v.!") are spoken of 
by the ancients as coming from ]., and perhaps the 
‘bright iron’ was imported from the same country 
(see Smend). Real knowledge of I.in more Western 
countries dates from the time of Alexander’s con- 
quests, and of the travels of Megasthenes (c. B.C. 
300), whose works were continually quoted by later 
Gr. writers. But though it appears that a regular 
trade with I. by way of the Red Sea was carried 
on in the Greco-Roman period (cf. Periplus Mar. 
Eryth. 87. 44); and individual Indians, and even 
Indian embassies, are mentioned as visiting the 
Rom. Empire (ef. Aon. Anc. v. 50, 51; Suet. Aug. 
21; Dio Cass. liv. 9); yet it is probable that at 
the beginning of our era the knowledge of that 
country was but slight, and it is «1 mistake to 
suppose that Indian thought can have exerted 
any appreciable influence upon the West by that 
time (cf. Schiirer, HJP 11. ii. 215f.; Lightfoot, 
Colossians, 389 {f.). In particular, Zeller (L’/d. d. 
Griech, 11. ii, 223) denies that any trace of Budd- 
hists is to be found in Gr. literature before the 
middle of the 2nd cent. A.D. H. A. WHITE. 


INDIFFERENT.---‘It is a striking testimony,’ 
says Trench (Select Glossary, p. 111), ‘of the low 
general average which we have come to assume 
common to most things, that a thing which does 
not differ from others, is thereby qualified as poor ; 
a sentence of depreciation is pronounced upon it 
when it is declared to be indifferent.’ And he 
points out that the same feeling embodies itself in 
Greek ‘at the other end’ when é:agéper means 
prestare and 7a diagepovra praestantiora. But this 
is a modern fault. About 1611 and earlier, to be 
called ‘ indifferent’ was to be highly complimented, 
for it meant to be impartial, not making a differ- 
ence where none existed. In the Joint Attesta- 


tion of Several Bishops and Learned Divines of the 
Church of England, avowing that her Doctrine was 
confirmed, and her Discipline was not impeached, 
by the Synod of Dort, we read, ‘As for ourselves, 


in the ingenuity of our conscience, we herein do 
not decline the judgment of any indifferent dis. 
passionate man; and such we hope this true and 
lain narration will satisfy’ (M. Fuller, Life of Bp. 

avenant, p. 107). Tindale, in The Obedience of a 
Christian Nan (Works, i. 236), says of God, 
‘Neither is there any respect of persons with him ; 
that is, he is indifferent and not partial; as great 
in his sight is a servant as a master.’ The adj. 
occurs in Sir 425, where ‘merchants’ indifferent 
selling’ is praised (B mepl ddiapdpov mpdcews ral 
durépuy, ANC diaddpov and om. xal, RV ‘Of in- 
different selling of merchants,’ so Cowley-Neu- 
bauer after Heb. text). The meaning is clearly 
‘impartial.’ But even Tindale, in a note to Ex 123 
says, § That I here cal a shepe, isin Ebrue a word 
indifferent to a shepe and a gotte both.’ Then in 
his ‘Godly Letter’ (Works, iii. 177) Knox repre- 
sents ‘the haill Counsaile’ as saying of Grindall, 
Lever, and others of the Protestant preachers, 
‘Thay wald heir no mo of thair sermonis: they 
wer but indifferent fellowis; (yea, and sum of 
thame eschaimeit not to call thame  pratting 
knaves).’ And at a later time ‘Thomas Adams 
(on 2P 14) speaks of ‘idle indifferents, that do 
neither good nor hari.’ 

The adv. ie eS ocenurs in the Communion 
Service in the Prayer (1662) for the King and his 
officers ‘that they may truly and indiflerently 
administer justice.’ Hae. in his Apology to 
Tindale tages ed. p. 4), says, ‘I desier ever 
indifferent reder to iuge indifferently.’ So Tind. 
in Prologe to Deut. ‘god is lorde above all lordes 
aud loveth all his servauntes indifferently, as 
well the poor and feble and the straunger, as 
the rich and mightye’; which is a recollection of 
his tr" of Ja Db‘ Yf eny of you lacke wysdome, 
Jet him axe of God which geveth to all men in- 
differentlie, and casteth no man in the teth.’ 
And on the miracle of the Ten Lepers, Bp. Hall 
says (Works, ii. 154), ‘The imiracle indifferently 
wrought upon all, is differently taken.’ 

The subst. indifferency is also found in the Pr. 
Bk. of 1604, in the King’s Proclamation for the 
Uniformity, ete., ‘the indifferency and upright- 
ness of our Judgment.’ Cf. Knox, Works, iu. 271, 
‘I knowledge and confesse ... the lacke of fer- 
vencye in reproving synne, the lacke of indifler- 
ency in feedyng those that were honerye, and the 
lacke of diligence in the execution of mine oflice.’ 
But Hall uses the word nearly in the mod. sense 
(Works, ii. 148), ‘llow many are there that thinke 
there is no wisdome but in a dull indifferency ??’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

INDITE.—‘To ‘indite’ a letter is now to write 
it, and even so the expression is somewhat old- 
fashioned ; but formerly it was to dictate or at 
least compose, and the ‘inditer’ is distinguished 
from the writer. Thus in Pref. to AV 1611, the 
Translators, describing the Scriptures as ‘a fount- 
aine of most pure water springing up unto ever- 
lasting life,’ add, ‘And what marvaile? The 
originall thereof being from heaven, not from 
earth; the authour being God, not man; the 
enditer the holy spirit, not the wit of the Apostles 
or Prophets; the Pen-men such as were sancti- 
fied from the wombe, and endewed with a prin- 
cipal] portion of God’s spirit.’ So in Ps 45! * My 
heart is inditing a good matter,’ is naturally 
followed by ‘my tongue is the pen of a ready 
writer.’ 


The verb in the Heb. (#97) means to bubble up (like a fountain) 
or boil over (like a pot of water): LXX ‘Efmpsgare 4 xapdia ov 
royoy ayafov; Vulg. ‘Eructavit cor meum verbum bonum’; 
Wyc. ‘Myn herte bowide out (1888 ‘hath teld out’) a good 
woord’; Luth. ‘Mein Herz dichtet ein feines Lied’; Cov. ‘My 
hert is dytinge of a good matter’; Great Bible (Pr. arnt ‘My 
hert is endyting of a good matter’; Gen. ‘Mine heart will utter 
forthe a good matter’; Dou. ‘My hart hath uttered a good 
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word (with note ‘I have received by divine inspiration in my 
hart and cogitation a most high Mysterie'); Bish. ‘My heart 
is inditing of a good matter.’ Mod. expositors translate more 
literally : Del. ‘My heart bubbles over with a goodly word’; 
Per. ‘ My heart is overflowing with a goodly matter’; Cheyne, 
‘My heart bubbles with goodly words’; Kay, ‘My heart is 
teeming with a good word Kirk. ‘My heart bubbleth over 
with boodly words’; Kautzsch, ‘Mein Herz wallt uber von 
lieblicher Rede’; Wellh.-Furness, ‘My heart overflows with a 
theme that is good’; RV, ‘ My heart overfloweth with a goodly 
matter’; Driver, ‘My heart is astir with a goodly matter.’ 

The Eng. word comes from Low Lat. indictare 
(a frequentative of indicere, to proclaim), and it 
entered the Eng. lang. at first in the French form 
endicter, ‘indite’ being a later spelling in imita- 
tion of the Latin, while ‘dite’ is a vernacular 
shortening. Knox has the form ‘dite’ (which he 
spells ‘dyte’), as //ist. 214, ‘those Prayers were 
dyted unto the people by the holy Ghost, before 
they came to the uttermost of trouble, to assure 
them, that God, by whose Spirit the Prayer was 
dyted, would not contemne the same in the midst 
ot their calamities.’ Thomas Fuller uses ‘ endite,’ 
as in Holy State, iv. 6 (p. 261), ‘More hold is then 
to be taken of a few words casually uttered, then 
of set solemn speeches, which rather shew men’s 
arts then their natures, as endited rather from 
their brains then hearts.’ 

The same verb meant also to accuse (after the 
wt.); but now a distinction is made, the verb to 
accuse, though pronounced the same, being spelt 
‘indict.’ Golding, in Calvin's Job (on 32'°8), has ‘so 
then, what remayneth, but too learne first and 
formoste too condemne our selves, and too bring 
our inditement alwayes readie made, when we 
come before God, and too say, that we be wretched 
sinners.” On the other hand, Elyot (The Governour, 
li. 343) has ‘Plato (or rather Socrates, Plato in- 
dictynge).’ But Fuller, /foly Warre, iii. 16, p. 
134, spells the word in the mod. way, ‘indicted 
by his conscience for his cruelty.. RV_ has 
used the subst. ‘indictment’ in Job 31° °O that 
I had one to hear me!... and that I had the 
indictment which mine adversary hath written’ 
for AV ‘and that mine adversary had written a 
book.’ J. HASTINGS. 


INFIDEL, INFIDELITY.—An ‘infidel’ in our 
modern speech is one who deliberately rejects the 
Faith; but at one time a person might be called 
nn ‘infidel’ who had never heard it. Injfidelis 
in eccles. Latin simply meant ‘unbelieving,’ and 
‘infidel’ carried the same purely negative meaning. 
Thus Tindale, in his general Prologe to the Pent., 
srys, ‘Behold how soberly and how circumspectly 
both Abraham and also Isaac behave them selves 
amonge the infideles’; and in Rhem. NT the tr? 
of Ro 15%! is ‘Helpe me in your praiers for me to 
God, that I may be eliveted from the infidels that 
are in Jewrie’; while Hooker (Hecles. Polity, 111. 
Vill. 6) speaks of ‘Festus, a mere natural man, an 
infidel,a Roman, one whose ears were unacquainted 
with such matters.’ Hence RV changes ‘infidel’ 
of 2 Co 6, 1 Ti 58 into ‘unbeliever,’ which is all 
that the Gr. word (dmioros) means. 

So ‘infidelity’ was once no more than ‘un- 
belief,’ as the marg. note to Lv 75 in Matthew’s 
Bible, ‘'Trespace aE the order of the scrypture 
signifyeth somtyme all the lyffe past which we 
have lyved in infidelyte, being ignoraunt of the 
veritie, not only in doyng open synnes, but also 
when we have walked in oure awne rightwesnes’ ; 
and still more clearly in Fuller, oly State, iv. 18, 
p. 335, ‘ After his(Gustavus Adolphus’) death, how 
did men struggle to keep him alive in their reports ! 
pery out of yood will, which made them kindle 
new hopes of his life at every spark of probability, 
partly out of infidelity that his death could be 
true. This is all that ‘infidelity ’ means in 2 Es 
7 (‘incredulitas ’). J. HASTINGS. 
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INGATHERING, FEAST OF.—See TABERNACLES 
(FEAST OF). 


INHABIT.—We do not now use ‘inhabit’ in- 
transitively. Hence RV changes 1 Ch 5° ‘And 
eastward he inhabited unto the entering in of the 
wilderness’ into ‘he dwelt.’ Cf. Pr. Bk. 1552, 
Act of Uniformity (Keeling, p. vii), ‘all and ever 
person, and persons, inhabiting within this realm’; 
and Defoe, Crusoe, p. 610, ‘There are many 
Travellers, who have wrote the History of their 
Voyages and Travels this way, that it would be 
very little Diversion to any Body, to vive a long 
Account of the Places we went to, and the People 
who inhabit there.’ Nor do we now speak of a 
single person inhabiting a place, as Jer 489 ‘‘Thou 
daughter that dost inhabit Dibon,’ though the 
construction may be defended on the ground that 
‘daughter’ stands for the whole people (RV ‘O 
thou daughter that dwellest in Dibon’). 

Figurative examples of the word are: (1) Ps 223 ‘O thou that 
inhabitest the praises of Israel’ (nib avi’, RVm ‘art en- 
throned upon’), a bold adaptation, says Kirkpatrick, of the 
phrase ‘that sittest enthroned upon the cherubim’ (2S 62, 2 K 
1915, Ps 80! 991), the praise-songs of Israel being regarded as 
clouds of incense which form J’’s throne. Cheyne (in duc.) sees 
in the phrase a poetic glorifying of the ‘old mythic phrase.’ 
The cherubim were the forces of nature; but J” is not inerely a 
God of force, He is a God of praise-producing loving-kindness. 
See also Cheyne in Aaxpos. 3rd ser. vil. 20ff. (2) Is 6715 ‘tho 
high and lofty One that inhabiteth oternity, whose name is 
Holy’ (3¥ 75). This tro is after LXX xeromav tov aiave and 
Vulg. Aabitans eternitatem, and is first used in Geneva Bible 
‘that inhabiteth the eternitle’ (Wyc. ‘wonende the everclast- 
ingte,’ 1388 ‘that dwellith in ecverlastyngnesse’). Modern 
expositors translate more directly, as Del. ‘the eternally-dwell- 
ing One’; Cheyne and Orelll, ‘whodwelleth for ever’; Skinner, 
‘that sitteth (enthroned) for ever.’ 

The old and rare form inhabitance is found in 
Wis 127" ‘new inhabitance’ for text ‘a worthy 
colony’ (aéla droxla), So Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Sea Voyage, iv. 1— 

‘Here’s nothing, sir, but poverty and hunger; 
No promise of inhubitance ; neither track of beast.’ 

Inhabiter is used for ‘inhabitant’ in Rev 88 122, 
It occurs in Coverdale, as Is26°‘ For. . . theinhabi- 
tours of the earth lerne rightuousnesse’; and 407 
‘all the inhabitours of the worlde are in comparison 
of him but as greshoppers’; cf. Pr. Bk. Ps 754 ‘The 
earth is weak and all the inhabiters thereof.’ The 
fem. form inhabitress occursin Jer 10'"", an attempt 
to show the vender of the Heb. word used in the 
passage. Cf. Chapman, Hymne to Venus — 

‘An {nhabitrosse 
On this thy wood-crowned hill.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

INHERITANCE. — The English word ‘inherit- 
ance’ represents, in the O'T, the terms pba, ay, 
ayyo, and abn3. Of these, however, the first 1s 
more frequently (and properly) rendered ‘ portion’ 
(LXX pepls), and the second and third are rare. 
The last mentioned occurs nearly two hundred 
times. Although the common term for the ex- 
pression of the idea of ‘inheritance’ proper, or 
estate which descends to the heir of the last holder, 
njyn3 need not imply this, and, in ordinary biblical 
usage, signifies possession generally. The same 
remark applies to the NT (and LXX) term x«)npo- 
voula (cf. the use of ‘inherit’ and derivatives, e.g. 
in Shaks. ... ‘the vreat globe itself, yea, all 
which it inherit ’—Zempest, iv. 1, also Hamlet, i. 1, 
etc.). At the same time this idea remains, though 
latent, in both terms, and may in certain con- 
nexions of thought become explicit. 

i. Old Testament. — For the Hebrew law and 
practice regulating succession see art. HEIR. From 
these it is evident how true is the remark of Keil, 
that Israel was ‘ essentially a land-holding peehie: 
In her case, however, social institutions and usages 
appear as charged throughout with a religious 
significance, arising in this instance from the fact 
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that the possession of a national territory, on 
which the theocracy should be maintained, was 
among the most elementary and indispensable con- 
ditions for the fulfilment of her destiny. The 
‘land of promise’ (He 11°), accordingly, holds a 
prominent place among the blessings represented 
as assured to her from the first. It is the burden 
of the patriarchal covenants (Gn 1518-2! 263 28)5) ; a 
renewed pledge of its acquisition lies behind the 
exodus from Egypt (Ex 6%); the entrance of the 
people upon possession, although not effected 
without fierce and protracted warfare, is due 
rather to the interposition of their God on their 
behalf (Jos 21°, Ps 441-3); and the subsequent 
division of the land among the several tribes, 
clans, and fainilies is provided for by detailed 
regulations bearing divine sanction (Nn 32. 34, 
Jos 18*%), and is finally accomplished by lot 
(Jos 14°), the ‘whole disposing’ whercof is ‘of the 
Lord,’ Obtained thus ie divine infeftment, the 
land is regarded as held thereafter conditionally 
upon fidelity on the part of the people to the 
covenimnt under which it has accrued to them, and 
as bound up in the closest way with their moral 
history, It is ‘defiled’ by their crimes and im- 
pieties (Lv 18%, Jer 16'8); may even, by a quasi- 
personification, be said to ‘sin’ with its sinful 
inhabitants (Dt 244); and divine punishment 
takes the form, now of blight and famine over- 
takine the devoted land for the people’s sake 
(Dt 118), now of their forfeiture of it outright 
(Dt 4°"), On the other hand, reinstatement in 
the divine favour is signified by restoration to the 
land and to its peaceful enjoyment. Also, inas- 
much as the election of God is ‘without repent- 
ance,’ it appears as His purpose that His people 
should ho | it ‘for ever’ (Gn 13" ete.). The 
portion allotted to each several tribe even is to be 
that tribe’s inalienable possession (Nu 36!-!?)—an 
idea which underlies the remarkable provisions 
connected with the Jubilee Year, and which may 
have dictated the severe condemnation pronounced 
(Dt 194, Hos 5!) upon the removing of a neigh- 
bour’s landmark (cf. Driver, Deut. in loc., however, 
and Knobel quoted there). Yet withal J’ remains 
ultimate owner or inheritor here. The land is ‘the 
inheritance of J”’ (Ex 1517, 1 S 26%). ‘The inherit- 
ance is mine, and ye are strangers and sojourners 
with me’ (Lv 25°), 

Thus far the land as such, and as the scene of 
God’s fellowship with His people, constitutes the 
‘inheritance,’ which may be regarded as pertaining 
either, ultimately and absolutely, to Him, or, 
derivatively and conditionally, to them. So con- 
crete an idea, however, determined thus reli iously, 
could scarcely fail in course of time to its still 
further spiritualized, as indeed appears in two 
directions. ‘This is not the place to inquire how 
far the conception even as already defined may 
represent the reflection of subsequent modes of 
thought upon the conditions of an earlier time; 
but in any case in certain later writings it under- 
goes a further development. On the one hand, 
OT faith learns to chum not the land but J” Him- 
self, fellowship with whom within its borders 
lends it its significance and value, as the true and 
proper ‘inheritance.’ Probably we are to find the 
Immediate suggestion of this way of thinking in 
the provision by which the priests (Nu 18”) and 
the Levites generally (Dt 18*) were to have no 
territorial inheritance allotted to them: J” was 
to be their inheritance. That is to say, their 

ortion was to consist of the altar-dues and first- 
ruits (Dt 18'-5) offered by the Israelites to J”, ‘the 
service of the god of the land’ being ‘a burden on 
the land’ (W. R. Smith, 2S p. 229), From this the 
step was a short one to the employment of the term 
to signify that enjoyment of God which is the ob- 


ject of religious faith and hope always (cf. Ps 165), 
n any case by the time of Jeremiah the concep- 
tion of J” as the ‘portion ° of His people was a 
common one (Jer 10’ 5L!¥), while in certain of the 
Psalms even individual faith claims Him thus 
(736 11957 142°), From the other side, avain, the 
original signification of the term vives way 
similarly. J’’s ‘inheritance’ ceases to be the 
land His people occupy, and becomes rather the 
people itself. Israel 1s, in a special sense, His 
own, brought out of Egypt ‘to be unto Him a 
people of inheritance’ (Dt 4%), ‘chosen to be a 
peculiar people unto lnmself, above all peoples 
that are upon the face of the earth’ (Dt 7%)—‘J’’s 
ortion is His people; Jacob is the lot of His 
inheritance’ (Dt 32°)—a conception which broadens 
out under the influence of the later universalism 
until it includes the Gentiles also (Is 19" 478 63", 
Ps 28). Here the idea has parted with its original 
associations altogether. In place of attaching to 
what is at most only a fundamental condition of 
the realization of the covenant, it now expresses 
that mutual appropriation and enjoyment of each 
other on the part of God and His people which is 
the essence of the covenant itself. Still, this by 
no means represents the ordinary usayve of the 
term anywhere in the O'T, Even when it becomes 
most highly volatilized, so to say, OT thinking 
remains charged with elements which belong to 
the outward conditions amid which it has arisen. 
The fellowship of God and His people, even in its 
perfect form, 1s always represented as to be main- 
tained in the territory originally assured to them ; 
and to the Jast it is an essential feature in the 
picture of the Messianic timo that the people shall 
then at length enter upon sure and peaceful 
posession of their own Jand (Is 607, Jer 238, 
’s 37% etc., To 4"), where they shall enjoy the 
immediate presence of their God and serve Lim in 
righteousness (EKzk 372!°% ete.). 

li. New Testament.—In the N’l use of the term 
these limitations naturally disappear. Here also 
hope grounded on divine promises retains thecentral 

lace in the religious lite (Ro 8%, cf. He 11), and 
its content as a fellowship with Himself into which 
God graciously introduces men is the same always ; 
but the external conditions amid which in the OT 
this is realized remain in the NT merely as a 
metaphorical colouring in the language expressive 
of the final spiritual good made available through 
Jesus Christ. Thus our Lord’s saying, ‘ Blessed 
are the meck: for they shall inherit the earth’ 
(Mt 5°), may be regarded merely as a figurative 
mode of signifying the fulness of life and blessed- 
ness to which faith ultimately brings men (so 
Meyer and others; for a more literal interpretation 
see Mcpositor’s Greek Testament, in loc.) Else- 
where Jesus speaks of the faithful inheriting ‘ the 
kingdoin’ (Mt 25*), which, in accordance with 
His general teaching, is not merely already come, 
but also, and even more, awaits realization in the 
future. And ayain, He represents this as syn- 
onymous with entering upon ‘ life eternal’ (Mt 25%, 
ef. Mk 10%”), but neither term does He define more 
fully. In the earlier apostolic writings a similar 
indeterminateness of usave prevails. In Ja, for 
example, that which faith inherits is ‘the king- 
dom which God hath promised to them that love 
Him’ (2°), or again, ‘the crown of life’ which has 
been similarly promised (1!%), both expressions 
being employed to denote generally the ultimate 
full possession of salvation. In 1 P the connexion 
of ideas is only slightly more elaborate. Here 
singular stress 1s laid upon the hope which lies at 
the heart of faith always. Possession of it is the 
distinctive note of the Christian life (1° 31); it 
looks towards the Parousia and the ‘grace’ which 
shall be ‘manifested’ then (17 & 18 61-4) ; and just 
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ay it appears to the writer that the ‘people of 
(zod’ has now first, through Christ’s eath and 
resurrection, been truly constituted (2), so also 
he represents their ‘inheritance’ as now at length 
fully discovered and secured (13°), It has been 
suggested (by Weiss, N7’ 7Acoloqie, § 50 (c) Anm. 4) 
that the characterization of the ‘inheritance’ as 
‘incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away,’ 
contains a covert allusion to various OT phrases 
applied to the land of Israel (Ls 244, Jer 27, Is 405") ; 
and this is possible. But no closer definition of it 
is priven. We synonyms the expressions ‘life’ (37, 
cf. 48) and ‘glory’ or ‘crown of plory’ (5! * !°) are 
eniployed, but without being explaired further 

In the hands of two of the NT writers, however, 
the idea in question receives much fuller treatment. 
From his peculiar feu of view, the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is naturally led to make 
not a little of a conception which had played so 
large a part in the world of OT faith (see note on 
KAnpovou.la in Westeott’s Hebrews, p. 167f.). That 
which constitutes the ‘inheritance’ of the believer 
is described varionsly as ‘the blessing,’ te. of the 
covenant (12!"), ‘salvation’ (negatively, from death 
and every evil, 2 57; nositively, as the securing 
of nan in his eternal destiny, 2° 5° 978), ‘the pro- 
mises’ (6/4), and otherwise. But, in order to appre- 
hend the idea as it presents itself to this writer's 
mind, it must be subsumed under and interpreted 
in harmony with the general conceptions and argu- 
ment of the Epistle. Religion with him is regarded 
in the hight of a covenant into which God has 
praciously centered with men. Essentially this 
has been one and the same from the beginning, 
but historically it has embodied itself in two 
forms, the Sinaitic and that made through Christ, 
so diverse in various respects that they may be 
distinguished as the § first’ and ‘second’ covenants 
(87), of which the earlier proved ineffective and only 
the later has truly realized the purposes whic 
such an arrangement had in view. In one sense 
the covenant may be considered as its own end. 
As signifying a state of relatedness in which God 
becomes to men their God and they become His 
people, it stands for that which in itself makes 
great part of their blessedness, and which is only 
secured in the ‘new covenant’ (88), under the pro- 
visions of which the conscience is cleansed from 
dead works and the worshipper has boldness to 
enter into the holiest (9! ete., compared with 
TW ete.) But chiefly it is regarded as contem- 
dating that which lies beyond itself. In its later 
tern especially, as sealed by a ‘ better sacrifice’ 
than before (9°), it rests also upon ‘better pro- 
mises’ (8% 9-12) the fulfilment of which introduces 
the people once for all into a sphere in which all 
their hopes and needs are satisfied. Through this 
‘eternal covenant’ (13°) administered by Jesus 
(9, where the author, through playing on the 
double sense of d:a04«n as meaning both ‘covenant’ 
and ‘testament,’ brings the idea of succession, 
namely on the death of ‘the testator,’ into view 
for the moment) believers receive the promise 
of the eternal inheritance (9%); a consummation 
otherwise described us reaching the heavenly city 
(11°%) or the city that hath the foundations (11"), 
or receiving the kingdom that cannot be shaken 
(12**), or having the world to come subjected to 
then (2° etc.), or entering upon the rest of God. 
In such expressions the influence of OT modes of 
thought is obvious, and the last. especially forms 
the subject of a remarkable passage (3. 4) in which 
the writer betrays almost more fully than any- 
where his sense alike of the continuity of salvation 
under the old covenant and the new, and of the 
final completeness with which the latter realizes it. 
When Israel originally entered upon their inherit- 
ance and ‘ possessed the land and dwelt therein,’ J”, 


says the historian, ‘gave them rest round about 
according to all that He sware unto their fathers’ 
(Jos 21%), But, as the author of the Epistle 
recognizes, it proved a delusive rest (4°). Enemies 
still infesting the land, war waged from without, 
civil strife and manifold evils in every age disturbed 
the condition of peace and blessedness assured to 
them, and which is here (4°-5) represented as a 
participation in the deep tranquil satisfaction with 
which God Himself rests in the enjoyment of the 
works of His hands. Nevertheless, the divine 
purpose cannot be defeated (45); it can only at 
most be temporarily suspended, and that which 
Isracl through unbelief (3' 18-17 4") came short of 
. seu oe 

we who believe’ (7.¢. in the ‘ good tidings preached 
unto us,’ 4”) attain to (4°). To put it otherwise, 
we ‘inherit the promises’ (6) in their full and 
final expression. As has been said (Davidson, 
Hebrews, yp. 99), ‘the mere land of Canaan was 
never in itself all that was understood either by 
those to whom it was promised or by God who 
wromised it, when it was named as Terdelts heritage. 

he patriarchs and people certainly looked to the 
possession of the Jand, but the idea they attached 
to it, or the light in which they regarded it, was 
that of a settled place of abode with God, where 
Ife would be fully present, and where they would 
find repose in His fellowship. All those religious 
ideas, dimly perhaps, yet in longing and imagina- 
tion, clustered about it which we now attach to 
the heavenly world.’ And all this it is, hardly to 
be defined more narrowly, which faith is heir to. 

In the usage of St. Paul, again, the ‘inheritance’ 
often signilies the object of believing hope generally 
(Ac 208 2618, Eph 134, Col 14 3%), Also, believers 
are said to be heirs of ‘eternal life’ (Tit. 3°), or, 
more frequently, of ‘the kingdom’ (1 Co 6% 15°, 
Eph 55), both expressions being employed in the 
indeterminate manner common in the Gospels and 
elsewhere. When he treats of the idea more at 
lnrge it is in connexion with one or other of two 
lines of thought. The first of these concerns his 
anti-Judaic polemic. Quite in the manner of the 
author of the Ep. to the Hebrews he insists upon 
the divine ‘promises’ as lying at the basis of ull 
true faith and hope toward God. The possession 
of these differentiates the Jew from the Gentile 
(Ito 323); the covenants are essentially ‘covenants 
of promise’ (Eph 2)*); while the entrance of the 
luw itself in the course of their historical fulfilment 
is to be regarded as a mere episode, by no means 
designed to supersede the promises, but rather to 
make more manifest the grace they contain and 
which bestows the inheritance (No 4). The import 
of the promise, however, is stated as being that 
Abraham should be ‘heir of the world’ (v.53), an 
interpretation of the original covenant expressing 
ina remarkable way the universal purpose which 
lay within it. But in this sense the covenant is 
fulfilled only in Christ (Gal 3’), with whom avain, 
in St. Paul’s thinking, behevers are indissolubl 
bound up (Gal 3°, Ro 4168!) ; and perhaps, although 
it must be confessed he does not a5 this exphiitly, 
it is under this point of view that we ought to 
bring his references to the inheriting of ‘the 
kingdom.’ It is Christ who, as Abraham’s seed, 
has in the first instance assumed the rule of the 
Messianic kingdom (Gal 338), and behevers, as 
reckoned withm that seed (Gal 3) and called to 
His fellowship (1 Co 1°), may be said to share in 
His rule (1 Co 48, Ro 5"), in which, in accordance 
with Eastern modes of thought, the prerogative of 
judging is included (1 Co 67%; ef. Mt 19%). 

More distinctive of this apostle still, however, is 
his attaching of the idea in question to that of the 
sonship of believers. For his doctrine under this 
head see art. ADOPTION. What is of importance 
here to note is, that in his view sonship carries 
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with it an indefeasible nght to the inheritance— 
‘if sons, then heirs’ (Gal 4’). As Weiss expresses 
it, ‘as justification is the security for life, so its 
result, adoption, is the security for participation i 
the divine ééta as the second chief part of Christian 
hope in which the whole blessedness and glory of 
the future eternal life is comprehended in one great 
view’ (Op. cit. § 97 (c)). As Son, Christ is destined 
to glory, and first through His resurrection attains 
to it (Ro 14); and so also believers, who bear ‘the 
image of the heavenly,’ are in the resurrection 
conformed to the ‘likeness of the Son of God,’ so 
that he becomes ‘the firstborn among many 
brethren’ (1 Co 15**, Ro 8”). The transformation 
of the ‘body of our huniliation,’ accordingly, 
holds an srphatie place in the inheritance which 
St. Paul teaches (Ph 3*!); while along with this goes 
a perfect inward assimilation to the mind of the 
Lord, and beyond it lies that which the apostle 
describes as ‘yzlory’ (see art. under that title), a 
spiritual condition to which God’s children are 
destined (Ro 8 9%), in which the mystery of their 
adoption is finally disclosed (Ro 8, Col 34), in the 
freedom and blessedness of which creation generally 
will share (Ro 8), and which constitutes the 
ultimate aim of the divine counsel (1 Co 27), Of 
the inheritance thus conceived, the Spirit, who 
attests our adoption (Ro 8"), is meanwhile the seal 
and earnest (ph 14 4%), 

Finally, in the Apoc. the faithful are said to 
‘inherit all (or ‘ these’) things’ (21°), What these 
‘things’ consist of is to be gathered froin the 
book generally. Chiefly they appear to embrace 
‘life’—that life ‘which is life indeed’ (ef. the re- 
curring representation of the idea in such figures 
us the ‘tree of life’ 22°, the ‘water of life’ 22', the 
‘crown of life’ which the conquerors carry olf 2'° 
3 the ‘hook of life’ in which their names are 
written 2127 etc.) ; perfect holiness (2!7 3% ° 44 6" 7? 
19°); inmediate altos with God GP 21) 222), 
and the vision of His face (224). A royal dignity 
(225) and vlory (2%) also pertain to that which 
awaits the believer, along with deliverance from 
all pain and want and death (7'8 214) It isa 
blessedness (141% 199 224) which is complete and 
eternal, ALEX. MARTIN, 
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INJURIOUS.—Like the Fr. injurieux, ‘injurious’ 
formerly had the meaning of ‘insulting,’ as well as 
its med. meaning of ‘hurtful.’ Hence in Sir 84 
and 1 Ti 18% the adj. b8poris which means ‘in- 
solent’ is tré in AV ‘injurious.’ The same adj. 
occurs in Ro 1°, where AV has ‘despiteful,’ RV 
‘insolent.’ RV gives ‘insolent’ in Sir, but retains 
‘injurious’ in 1 Ti.) The meaning of the Eng. 
word may be illustrated from Shaks. // flenry VI. 
I. iv. 51— 


‘Injurious duke, that threatest where’s no cause 
and Pope, Iliad, ii. 274— 
‘Thus with injurious taunts attacked the throne. 


The adv. was used in the same sense, as Hall, 
Works, iii. 966, ‘ Humane reason is apt to be in- 
juriously saucy, in ascribing those things to an 
ordinary course of natural causes, which the God 
of nature doth by supernatural Agents.’ And the 
subst. ‘injury,’ as Sacer’ ‘He fell to bitter in- 
vectives against the French king, and spake all 
the injuries he could devise of Charles.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
INK is mentioned once in OT (Jer 3618), where 
Baruch says that he wrote Jeremiah’s prophecies 
‘with ink (4, perhaps from a root signifyin 
slowly flowing) in the book.’ W. R. Smith (ons : 
71 n.) refers to Ex 32% and Nu 5 for evidence that 


the old Hebrew ink (derived from lamp-black (?]) 
could be washed off, and as the foundation of the 
Rabbinical prejudice against the use of a mordant 
inink. From the bright colours that still survive 
in some papyri, it is evident that the ink used b 
the Egyptians must have been of a superior ane 
The N t term for ‘ink,’ occurring three times (2 Co 
33,2 Jn }3, 3 Jn 38), is wéday (lit. Sblack,’ Lat. atre- 
mentum), which is also a classical term (Vato, 
Phedr. 276C; Demos. de Curon. 313. 113 Plut. 
Mor. 841). See, further, under WRITING. 
J. A. SELBIE. 
INKHORN.—In one of Ezckiel’s visions (Kzk 
92811) g man appears with a seribe’s inkhown 
(n2b3 nop) by his side (lit. ‘upon his loins,’ vinzs). 
The ‘inkhorn’ consisted of a case for the reed pens, 
with a cup or bulb for holding the ink, near the 
upper end of the case. It was carried in the 
girdle (hence the above expression). See illustra- 
tion under art. DRESS, vol. i. p. 626"; and cf, 
Benzinger, Heb. Archuol. 290. J, A, SELBIE. 


INN.—Owing to the prevalence of hospitality in 
the East, down to our own times, the growth of 
places of public entertaimment has been slow ; and 
to this day, save in parts frequented by tourists, 
anything corresponding to our inn or hotel is 
entirely unknown (see HOSPITALITY). 

The word ‘inn’ first occurs in our English Bible 
(AV) in Gn 42% as the equivalent of p97, and is 
similarly employed in Gn 4371, Ex 4% (LXX rara- 
Avua). In aes passages (Jos 4% 8, 2 Kt 19°, Is 10“, 
Jer 9°) jive is rendered ‘ ea ae and the 
Revisers have adopted this translation uniformly 
throughout. This does not Dy a building of 
any kind, but only the place where travellers, or 
carriers of merchandise, were wont, with their 
caravans, to pass the night. ny or "> appears to 
have been used in a sense equivalent to that of the 
Arab dt, and the corresponding participial, mabit, 
isa nicht-lodging. The Arabs also use the word 
manzil in a similar sense. Tt is ‘the place of 
alighting,’ and is now mainly employed for the house 
where the traveller spends the might; but it still 
retains its application to the ape where a company 
of wayfarers muy have spent the hours of darkness. 
Occasionally one may encounter in the East a 
scene which probably reproduces the chief features 
of that mentioned in Gn 42”, Near by uw well or 
fountain, or on the bank of a stream, as the day 
is closing, the caravan will halt. The bales of 
goods are lifted from the beasts of burden, and 
placed so as to shelter the men from the night air. 
The animals, having been watered, are tethered 
around, aad supplied with fodder which they have 
carried. ‘The men draw close around a fire, where, 
having partaken of simple fare from their provender 
bags, they pass an hour in conversation or in 
hearing or telling tales, and then He down under 
their wraps to sleep till daybreak. ‘The place thus 
occupied is called ed-manzi; the Hebrew would 
have called it mdlon. 

But the development of commerce would necessi- 
tate at a very early time some better means of 
protecting the goods and the lives of the merchants, 
especially in the more remote and desolate parts, 
a ee it might be needful to rest the caravan over 
night. That buildings were soon erected for this 
purpose, we have no direct proof; but it is possible 
that the ‘lodging-place of wayfaring men’ in the 
wilderness, referred to in Jer 9*, may have been 
such an establishment. Chimham, the son of 
Barzillai, who returned to Jerusalein with David 
(2S 197), is supposed by some to have reared 
some structure near to Bethlehem, which in Jere- 
miah’s time was known as 0799 nna Gériith chimham. 
AV renders this ‘habitation of Chimham’; RV 
‘Geruth-chimham,’ but in margin ‘ lodging-place.’ 


~ 
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Stanley (S. and P. p. 329) and others translate ‘inn’ 
or ‘hostel.’ It may have been such a building as 
offered shelter to belated merchants or travellers.* 

Rahab, described in Jos 2! as nj myx, is said (but 
sce Dillm. ad loc.) by the Chaldee paraphrase to have 
heen an ‘innkeeper.’ (See also Jos. Ant. V. 1. 2). 
The instance given in Jebamoth xvi. 7, where the 
innkeeper’s word is not relied on without material 
corroboration, cannot be quoted as showing that 
she was regarded with special suspicion (Smith, 
DB, art. INN), since her evidence is placed on the 
same level as that of the daughter of a priestly 
house; but it is significant that Jewish writers 
seem to have used npinp or xmpino, formed from 
the Greek wavdoxe’rpa, as the equivalent of cither 
‘hostess’ or 9331 (David Kimehi on Jos 2!) The 
idea of an ‘inn’ was therefore fainiliar to ther. 
From Aboda Zara it. 1 we gather that the pins, 
from the Gr. mavdoyetov, was a place where cattle 
might be sheltered as well as men; it seems to 
have corresponded in character with the modern 
khin or caravanserai, Of this order certainly was 
the ‘inn’ (aavdoxetov, Lk 10%4) to which the Good 
Samaritan carried the victim of outrage, and 
which by tradition is located at Khan Hadriir, on 
the way to Jericho, The modern building is 
probably only the last of a succession erected on 
the same spot, as in that wild district the need 
of some such place of retreat would always be felt. 
Along the great trade and pilgrimage routes in the 
course of tine these khans or caravanserais were 
raised, to which the chains of mouldering ruins 
that stud the sides of the main highways stand to 
bear testimony. Many of these buildings stood 
apart, and were of considerable strength, to guard 
avainst marauders. Occasionally, as at Ahdn et- 
Tujjar, under the brow of Tabor, a fortress over- 
looked and defended the place of rest. From the 
days when the sea was so infested with pirates as 
to render navigation perilous, probably date the 
ruinous buildings on the caravan routes from 
Aleppo, Baghdad, Damascus, and Haurfin, which 
met on the southern border of Esdraclon, followed 
the common path by Antipatris to Gaza, and 
passed thence to Egypt. When these pests were 
cleared away, and transport by ship beeame both 
safe and cheap, the dexerted roads were soon grass- 
crown, and the khang were left to crumble (Thom- 
son, Land and Book, i. 106). Those built of old by 
the Persian magnates on the pilgrimage roads froin 
Baghdad (Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 478) 
probably resembled in some ways the ‘castles’ 
that mark the desert route of the Syrian Aaj. One 
great object of the latter is to preserve for the use 
of the pilgrims the water eolleerel during the 
rainy season. Provision for pilgrims has long been 
made ona liberal seale by the Greek and Roman 
Churches ; hospices for their entertainment are 
found near to most of the holy places the faithful 
are accustomed to visit. In kh&n and hospice 
alike the sojourner furnishes his own food ; and 
he 14 wise to have also, if possible, his own bedding. 
The person in charge--the Ahdnzy (cf. ravdoxer's of 
Lk 10%)—will supply water to man and horse: 
nothing more is expected. For this and shelter 
the natives pay a trifling sum, known as hak el- 
khén, “the price of the khan,’ 

In every town of any size in Syria more than 
one khfn will be found, commonly resorted to by 
muleteers, in whieh the traveller’s horses and 
nitive attendants are accommodated at merely 
nominal charges. These are often very miserable 
places, quite unlike the imposing buildings that 
once fringed the highways. There are, however, 
several famous khfns which represent them at 


* Instead of mia, however, there are weighty reasons for 


reading nin"; ‘ pens or folds.’ So Josephus and Aquila, followed 
by Hitzig and others. 
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their best; e.g. that of Antin Beg in Meyrout, 
and that of Asad Pasha in Damascus. ‘The latter 
is ‘one of the finest specimens of Arabian archi- 
tecture in the country .. . the stone carving 
above the gateway and around the stalactite vaults 
is of the most elaborate character.’ The kh&n is 
constructed of black basalt and white limestone in 
alternate layers, and is about two hundred feet 
square, ‘The interior court is about half that size, 
with a large round fountain in the centre, above 
which is a lofty dome, resting upon four arches, 
each supported by four clustered pillars. These 
are connected with the walls by a series of similar 
arches and domes—eight in all. Those domes 
have each sixteen large windows through which 
light, air, and sunshine penetrate to the rooms 
and the court below. Around the sides are 
vaulted magazines of various sizes, for the dis- 
posal of merchandise of every description at 
wholesale. 

‘On cither side of the main entrance a staircase leads up to an 
arched corridor, which extends quite around the building and 
communicates with the small retail shops and offices of the 
merchants. It forms a fine promenade, from where one can 
look down on the strange and truly Oriental scene in the court 
below, free from tho noise and confusion which there charac- 
terjze each commercial transaction, Jarge or small. To Khan 
As‘'ad Pasha come caravans from Baghdad, Mosul, Aleppo, 
Beyrout, and elsewhere. On entering, the muletcers and 
camel-drivers, with mighty din and uproar, throw down their 
loads of merchandise in this court, and here they must remain 
until the owners scttle with the custom-house officials’ (Thom- 
son, Land and Book, iii. 373, 374). With this corresponds Lanc’s 
cota of the Wakdlehs in Cairo (Mod. Kgyp. ed. 1805, 
p. 325), 

The ordinary khfin was, however, a hollow 
square, open above, with arches round one or more 
of the sides within, and over these a series of 
rooms, approached by « stone stair. The rooms 
are for travellers ; mulctcers, animals, and baggage 
share the space and arches below. In the opinion 
of the present writer, this must be distinguished 
from the xardAuua or guest chamber,” in which the 
rents of Jesus sought shelter when they reached 
rethlehem (Lk 27). The meaning of this word in 
the NT may be yvathered from a reference to 
Mk 1434, Lk 22", taken in the light of a prevailing 
Jewish custom, These two passages concern a 
room in a private house, which the owner readily 
places at the disposal of Jesus and Lis disciples for 
the celebration of the Passover. This was in 
accordance with the ordinary practice. At the 
festivals of Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles 
the people were commanded to repair to Jerusalem ; 
and it was a boast of the Rabbis, that, notwith- 
standing the enormous crowds, no man_ could 
truthfully say to his fellow, ‘I have not found a 
lire where to roast my paschal lamb in Jerusalem,’ 
or ‘I have not found a bed in Jerusalem to Hie in,’ 
or ‘ My lodging is too strait in Jerusalem’ (A buth 
hi. Nathan, cap. 34, quoted by Lightfoot, Works, 
ed. 1825, ix. p. 128), The vast numbers who came 
for the Passover from all parts were made free of 
the necded apartments, as far as the capacity of 
the houses permitted; and for this no payment 
was tnken. It was, however, customary for the 
guests on departing to leave the skins of the 
paschal lambs, and the vessels which had been 
employed in the ceremonies, in token of gratitude 
for their hospitable entertainment (Talm. Bab. 
Joma, fol. 12. 1, quoted by Lichtfoot, Works, xi. 
p. 325; compare also use of verb caradvw in Lk 9% 
19’). We muy reasonably suppose that on such an 
occasion as the great enrolment, when natives of 
a town came from afar, the ‘guest chambers’ of 
their friends would be thrown open to receive 
them. Joseph, arriving late, found that in which 
he had purposed to stay already occupied ; and no 
room nleewliere being available, he betook himself 
with his charge to the khan. Even this apparently 


* Karcdvue is used, however, in Ex 4% to translate }\Sp. 
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was full; possibly some of the animals were moved 
to afford them space ; and here Jesus was born. 

Well-organized and equipped hotels are now to 
be found at the principal seaports of Egypt and 
Syria, and also in the chief inland towns. Along 
the more frequented roads the natives have learned 
that something may be gained by accommodating 
travellers; but remote from the main routes the 
ancient conditions prevail. 


LATERATURR.—Thomson, Land and Book; Lane, Modern 
Egyptiana; Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, ed. 1877, pp. 163, 529 ; 
Farrar, Life of Christ ; Baedeker, Palestine and Syria, ed. 1894, 
pp. 163, 318, etce.; Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 478; 
Doughty, Arabia Deserta Lightfoot, Works, ed. 1826, ix. 
p. 128, ete., xi. p. 325, etc. W. EwInNa. 


INNER MAN or INWARD MAN.—An expression, 
the exact force of which depends on the contrast 
intended where it occurs. In 2 Co 4'6 the contrast 
is between the ‘outward man’ (6 &w judy dv6pwros) 
ay mortal and perishable, and the ‘inward’ as 
spiritual and immortal; where note, that the 
Levine Greek, with WH and others, reads 6 éew 
yuay (instead of 6 fowdev, 'I'R), which exactl 
corresponds with the former member of the anti- 
thesis. Not very remote from this is the contrast 
in 1 P 3%4 between the ‘outward adorning’ (6 
twhev xdouos) and ‘the hidden man of the heart.’ 

But the two peculiarly Pauline passages are 
Ro 77 and Eph 3!%, where cara rdv tow dvdpwrov 
and els rov €ow dvOpwrov are used of something very 
closely akin to the ‘new nature’ or the ‘ renewed 
man.’ The contrast in Ro 7°? is of the ‘inward 
man’ or of the ‘mind’ (voids, v.%), with ‘the flesh’ 
or ‘the law of sin in the members.’ In Eph 38 
there is no direct antithesis, but a single and 
positive reference to the new nature, or, at least, 
to the seat of the Spirit’s indwelling and working, 
to which the corresponding expression in v.!" 1s 
‘that Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith.’ 
It is possible in both passages to distinguish 
between the ‘inward man’ and the new or re- 
generate nature, but only in the sense that the 
former is the inner or higher self in man as acted 
on by divine yrace, saligtivenes by God’s law, and 
under preparation and discipline for salvation. 
Cremer holds that what is really meant by these 
expressions is not the mere contrast between the 
inward and the outward in man, between the 
invisible and the visible, the reality and the 
appearance, but the inner, spiritual, divine nature 
in antagonism to the flesh. ‘Inward man,’ upon 
this construction, would answer very nearly to 
wvevua when that word is used in the special sense 
of (e.g.) Ro 8", for the ‘new nature,’ 7.e. the spirit 
of man renewed and sustained by the Spirit of 
God. Thus the phrase must be reckoned as 
belonging to an entirely NT cycle of ideas— 
indeed to one almost exclusively Pauline. 

J. LAIDLAW. 

INORDINATE.—‘ Inordinate love’ is the clumsy 
tr? in Ezk 23" of guy, a word which occurs only 
there, and means ‘lust’ (RV ‘doting’); and ‘in- 
ordinate affection’ in Col 3° of rd@os (RV ‘ passion’). 
The former tr® comes from Cov. (Wye. ‘lecherie’) 
and the latter from the Bishops’ Bible (Wye. 
‘leccherie,’ Tind. ‘unnatural lust,’ Gen. ‘wan- 
tounes,’ Rhem. ‘ lust’). Inordinate is id-regulated, 
ungoverned, as Bacon, Essays, ‘Of Love’ (Gold. 
Treas. ed. p. 36), ‘the former was indeed a voluptu- 
ous Man and Inordinate, but the latter was an 
Austere and wise man’; and Shaks. Othello, 11. 
iii. 311—‘ Every inordinate cup is unblessed, and 
the ingredient is a devil.’ Wye. uses the adv. in 
2Th 3°‘ withdrawe you fro ech brother wandrynge 
ase aa and Latimer, Sermons (Arber’s ed. 
p. 99), ‘I heare saye ye walke inordinatelye, ye 
talke unsemelye other wayes then it becommeth 
Christian subjectes.’ J. HASTINGS. 


INQUISITION.—To make inquisition is to make 
investigation, to search, Dt 19'%, Est 23) psy gt 
2 Es 6%, Wis 19 6 (RV), Sir 23". In Sir 414 the 
phrase is ‘ There is no inquisition in the grave’ (ox 
€or év gdou édeyuds fwijs, RV ‘There is no inquisi- 
tion of life in the grave,’ RVm ‘in Hades’), that 
is, no inquiry is made there how long or short a 
man’s life has been. Coverdale uses the word in 
Job 10° ‘Are thy dayes as the dayes of man, and 
thy yeares as mans yeares? that hen makest soch 
inquisicion for my wickednesse, and searchest out 
my synne?’ and 355 ‘Then useth he no violence 
in his wrath nether hath he pleasure in curious 
and depe inquisicions.’ And Fuller (Holy Warre, 
iii, 23, p. 150), in memory of Ps 9", says, ‘But no 
doubt God, when he maketh inquisition for bloud, 
will one day remember this bloudy Inquisition.’ 

J. HASTINGS, 

INSECTS.—See NATURAL HIsToRy. 


INSPIRE, INSPIRATION.— ‘To ‘inspire’ is 
literally to ‘breathe into,’* and that is the 
meaning of the word in its single occurrence in 
AV, Wis 15" ‘Forasmuch as he knew not his 
Maker, and him that inspired into him an active 
soul, and breathed in a hving spirit’ (rov éeurved- 
gavta aur Wuxny evepyotcay, kal eudvotjoarvra rvedua 
fwrexdv); Vulg. ‘qui inspiravit ili animam qua 
Eine et qui insufflavit ei spiritum vitalem.’ 
Wye. has ‘enspirede’ here, but in other places 
he uses the simple ‘spire’=breathe, as Gan 2? 
‘The Lord God thanne fourmede man of the 
slyme of the erthe, and spiride in to the face of 
hym an entre (=entrance) of breth of hjf’ (1388 
‘prethide’). All the other versions have in the 
pase just quoted from Wyc. ‘breathed the 
reath,’ and it 1s probably in memory of the Vulg. 
‘inspiravit in faciem ejus spiraculum vito’ that 
Bacon (Essays, ‘Of Truth,’ p. 3) has ‘ First he 
breathed Light upon the Face of the Matter or 
Chaos; then he breathed Light into the Face of 
Man; and still he breatheth and inspireth Light 
into the Face of his Chosen’; and Milton, PL 
x. 785— 

‘ Yet one doubt 
Pursues me atill, lest all I cannot die ; 
Lest that puro breath of life, the spirit of Man 


Which God inspired, cannot together perish 
With this corporeal clod.’ 


Cf. also Judgement of the Synode at Dort, p. 40, 
‘So then faith is the gift of God ; not in that it is 
profered by God unto man’s free-will, but because 
it is really bestowed, inspired, and infused into 
man.’ Then the word passes into the meaning of 
‘fill with the spirit,’ which we see in Knox, Works, 
iii. 99, ‘ Happie is the nan whome thow sall in- 
spyre, O Lord’; and in Tindale’s tr? of Mk 12% 
‘for David him selfe inspyred with the holy goost, 
sayde.’ 
nspiration occurs twice in AV: (1) Job 328 
‘But there is a spirit in man: and the inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth them understanding’ ; 
Heb. 10 now3; Vulg. ‘Inspiratio Omnipotentis’ ; 
Wye. 1382 ‘the inbrething of the Almyghti,’ 
1388 ‘ the cnepur yng ether revelacioun of Almyghti 
God’; so Cov. has ‘inspiration,’ and is followed 
by all the versions except RV ‘the breath of the 
Almighty,’ which agrees with LXX zvo7, and with 
AV in 33‘ for the same Heb. ‘The Spirit of God 
hath made me, and the breath of the Almighty 
hath given me life.’ The reference is to Gn 2! 
(2) 2 Ti 3/6 ‘All scripture is given by inspiration 
*The literal meaning is well seen in Spenser, FQ u 
iil, 30— 
‘ Ter yellowe lockes, crisped like golden wyre, 
About her shoulders weren loosely shed, 
And, when the winde emongst them did inspyre, 


They waved like a penon wyde dispred, 
And low behinde her backe were scattered.’ 
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of God, and is profitable for doctrine’; Gr. raca 
ypapy Oedmvevoros Kal wpédiuos; RV ‘ Every Scrip- 
ture inspired of God is also profitable.’ For the 
doctrine of the Inspiration of the Bible see under 
art. BIBLE, vol. i. p. 206. For this passage, 
reference may be Hae (besides the commentaries) 
to Perowne in Hapos. Times, iit. 54; Warfield in 
Pres. Quarterly, July, 1889, pp. 389-406 (with Old 
and New Test. Student, Oct. 1889, ix. 245); Row, 
BL 454; Drummond, //il. Lect. 77 f.; and Cremer, 
s.v. Oedrvevoros. The construction of the sentence 
in RV is the oldest Eng. construction : thus Wyc. 
‘al scripture onspired of god, is profitable,’ Tind. 
Sal scripture geven by inspiracion of god, is pro- 
fittable,’ so Coverdale and the Great Bible. The 
Gen. Bible is the first to offer ‘the whole Scripture 
ts geven by spiration of God, and is profitable.’ 
Tindale elsewhere uses the word in the same sense 
of a person, as Lk 277 ‘And he [Simeon] came by 
inspiracion in to the temple.’ J. HASTINGS. 


INSTANT.—Instant (in-stare, stand upon, press 
upon) is used in AV in the sense of the present 
immediate time, as Is 295 ‘it shall be at an instant 
suddenly’; and as an adj. in the sense of ‘press- 
ing,’ ‘urgent’: so Lk 23% ‘And they were instant 
with loud voices, requiring that he might be 
crucified ’ (éréxewro; Vulg. anstabant, which pave 
Rhem. ‘were instant,’ whence AV; Amer. RV ‘were 
urgent’); Ro 12! “continuing instant in prayer’ 
(again from Rhem., Vulg. instantes, Gr. mpoo- 
Kaprepotyres, RV ‘continuing stedfastly’); and 
2 ‘Ti 42 ‘be instant in season, out of season’ 
(ériornM, Vuly. insta, Bishops ‘be instant,’ Rhen. 
‘urgo’), Cf. Knox, Hist. 36, ‘At their instant 
suit, more than of his own motion, was Thomas 
Gwilliame, a black Frier, called to bee Preacher’ ; 
and Ac 64 Rhem. ‘ But we wil be instant in praier 
and the ministerie of the word.’ 

Instantly in AV means ‘urgently,’ Lk 74 ‘the 
besonght him instantly’ (crovdalws; Vulg, sol- 
livite; ‘instantly’ is T'indale’s word here; RV 
‘carnestly’); and Ac 267 ‘Unto which promise 
our twelve tribes, instantly serving God Any aid 
night, hope to come’ (¢v dxrevela, AV again from 
Tind., RV ‘earnestly’). Cf. Tind. Prol. to Pent. 
‘Tt is not ynough therfore to read and talke of it 
only, but we must also desyre god daye and night 
instantly to open oure eyes, and to make us 
understond and feale wherfore the seripture was 
reven’; and his tr" of Mk 6” © And he prayd him 
Instantly, that he wolde not sende them awaye 
out of the countre,’ where AV follows Rhem. 
‘he besought him much.’ So Cranmer has ‘ very 
instantly’ in Works, i. 77, ‘which prior and his 
brethren . . . have desired me very instantly to 
he « mediator for them to your Most Noble 
Majesty’; and Melvill, Diary, 171, ‘lu the mean 
tyme, the Erles of Angus and Mar, lyand at New- 
castell, wryttes for me ans, and the second tyme 
verie instantlice, to com and pretche the Word 
unto tham for ther coinfort.’ The Rhem. NT 
usex ‘instance’ in the same sense in Eph 6% 
‘watching in al instance and supplication.’ 
Shakespeare has both adj. and adv. frequently, 
but always with reference to time. 

J. HASTINGS. 

INSTRUMENT.—In the current sense of the 
MEANS vA accomplishing anything ‘instrument’ 
frequently oceurs in OT, chiefly as tr. of Aevi. In 
NT it is found but twice, both in Ro 6" and in the 
same sense, ‘ Neither yicld ye your members as 
instruments of unrighteousness unto sin: but 
yield yonrselves unto God, as those that are 
alive from the dead, and your iembers as in- 
struments of righteousness unto God.’ The Gr. 
is Sa, the ordinary word for ‘weapons’ (as AVm 
aad RVm), and it is very doubtful if in NT it 


ever means ‘instruments.’ Besides, the military 
metaphor was more natural to St. Paul, and it 
reappears in v.% ‘the wages (‘ your pay as soldiers’ 
—Sanday) of sin is death.’ Then the meaning is 
as Lightfoot expresses it (Notes on Epistles of St. 
Paul), ‘Sin is regarded as a sovereign who de- 
mands the military service of sae het levies their 
quota of arms, and gives them their soldiers’ pay 
of death.’ Moule hits happily on ‘implements,’ 
which is capable of either interpretation, but he 
also regards the metaphor as a military one. 

In To 7 and 1 Mac 13* ‘instrnment’ has the 
legal sense of a ‘deed.’ The Gr. is general, 
ovyypagy, a document. 

For Instruments of Music see MUSIC. 

J. LWASTINGS. 

INTELLIGENCE.—Dn 11” ‘Ife shall even re- 
turn, and have intelligence with them that forsake 
the holy covenant.’ The meaning is more than 
mutual understanding, it is ‘ communication,’ 
‘intercourse.’ So Knox, //ist. 186, ‘The Queene 
did grievously complaine, that we had intelligence 
with England’; and Drayton, Pierce Gavestun— 

‘Froin whence I found a secret: means, to have 
Intelligence with my kind lord the kiny.’ 
The Ifeb., however (dy 132), means simply ‘give 
heed to’; RV ‘have regard unto.’ The Eng. 
word occurs also in 2 Mac 3° in the ordinary sense 
of ‘information,’ which is the word preferred 
by RY. J. HASTINGS. 


INTEMPERANCE.—See DRUNKENNESS. 


INTEND, INTENT. —'To intend is used by 
Spenser in the lit. sense of the Lat. cutendere, 
to stretch out: FQ 1. xi. 388— 

*The same advancing high above bis head, 

With sharpe intended sting so rude him smot, 

That to the earth him drove, as stricken dead.’ 
But in AV it is used only in the sense of directing 
the will to an object. This is sometimes no more 
than the formation of a design, as in modern use. 
So Ac 5® 203 (ué\\w), But sometimes it is the 
determination of the will, a fixed resolve, ax Ac 
572124 (BobrAopar), Lk 147 (0édw), Cf. Gal 1? Tind, 
‘ther be some which trouble you, and intende 
to pervert the gospell of Christ’? (0édov7es pera- 
orpéya). The en is even vsed in the sense of 
pursuing a resolution (as distinguished from merely 
forming it), Thus in Jos 22° it is said that after 
an explanation from the eastern tribes ‘the 
children of Isracl blessed God, and did not in- 
tend to go up against them in battle,’ where the 
meaning of AV is no doubt as explained by Davies 
(Bible English, 194), that they had intended in our 
sense of the word but no longer prosecuted the 
design. Cf. Latimer, Sermons, i. 342, ‘The devil 
sleepeth not; he ever intendeth to withdraw us 
from prayer’; Knox, Works, iii. 297, ‘ Mowe these 
my wordes at that tyme pleased men, the erymes 
and action intended agaynste me dyd declare’ ; 
and Chapman, Homer’s Iliads, viii. 80— 


} ‘ Stay, let us both intend 
To drive this cruel enemy from our dear aged friend.’ 


This verb is now rarely used with a direct 
object. In AV we find Ps 217 ‘For they in- 
tended evil against thee’ (343 ‘they stretched’ ; 
Perowne, cither ‘they have spread against thee 
evil,’ like a net, Lat. tendere insidias; or ‘they 
have bent against thee,’ ete., like a bow, Lat. 
tendere arcum; Del. ‘cause evil to impend over 
thee,’ so Cheyne; Wellh.-Furness, ‘When they 
revolve evil against thee’; King, ‘Though they 
plotted evil against thee’); Ad. Est 13 (xarev- 
Ouvw); 2 Mac 145 ‘ being . . . asked how the Jews 
stood affected and what they intended’ (é» rix 
diabéce Kal BovrdAy xadéornxay, RV ‘what they pur- 
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posed’); and 14° ‘even for that I intend the good 
of mine own countrymen’ (xal Tadv ldlwy toXdiray 
groxacdpevos, RV ‘I have regard also to mine own 
fellow.citizens’). So Knox, vst, 25, ‘And thus 
did those cruell beasts intend nothing but murther 
in all the quarters of this Kealme.’ 

Intent is always purpose, intention, as in Tin- 
dale, Lxpositions, p. 96 (on Mt 6), « But and if 
thou think that God delighteth in the work for 
the work itself, the true intent away, and in thy 
pain for thy pain itself, thou art as far out of the 
way as from heaven to the earth’; and ig 147 (on 
1 Jn 15), ‘To bring unto the fellowship of God and 
Christ, is the final intent of all the scripture.’ 
So Jer 44% Cov. ‘ Purposely have ye set up youre 
owne good meanynges, and hastely have ye ful- 
filled youre owne intente’; and Knox, //zst. 149, 
‘They were minded to keep no point of the pro- 
mise longer than they had obtained their intent.’ 
The phrase in AV is usually ‘to the intent that,’ 
but the plural occurs Jer 30% ‘until he have 

erformed the intents of his heart’ ()29 nor) ; 
fe 4'2 © discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart’ (xpiricds . . . évvoudv xapdlas), Fuller 
says of the Crusaders (Holy Warre, 1. xii. p. 18), 
‘We must in charitie allow that many of them 
were truly zealous, and went with pious intents’ ; 
and on p. 243 (v. 9), ‘Farre be it from us to con- 
demmn all their works to be drosse, because debased 
and alloyed with superstitious intents.’ 

J. HASTINGS, 
INTERCESSION.—See PRAYER. 


INTERMEDDLE (from Old Fr. entre among and 
medier to mix) meant formerly either literally to 
mix, as Malory, Morte Darthur, xvii. 15, ‘ Right 
so entered he into the chamber, and came toward 
the table of silver; and when he came nigh he 
felt a breath that him thought it was inter- 
meddled with fire’; and Hakluyt, Voyages, i. 572, 
‘WIo hath intermedled in his historie certaine 
things contrary to the trueth’; or else figura- 
tively to have to do with, take an interest in, which 
is the meaning in AV. It occurs twice, Pr 14° 
‘The heart knoweth his own bitterness; and a 
stranger doth not intermeddle with his joy’ 
(a1ym, takes part in, shares, not necessarily 
interferes in; LXX émlyyurac; Vulg. ‘ mis- 
eebitur’); and 18! ‘Through desire a man, having 
separated himself, seeketh and intermeddleth with 
all wisdom’ (y>ant meaan$o3, RV ‘rageth against 
all sound wisdom,’ RVm_ ‘quarrelleth with’; 
Del. ‘Against all that is beneficial he showeth 
his teeth’; Ozf. Heb, Lex. ‘bursts out in strife 
against.’ AV misunderstands the meaning, and 
takes the verb in a good sense, ‘ have to do with,’ 
‘tuke an interest in,’ after the tr. of the Gen. 
Bible, ‘For the desire thereof he wil separate 
him self to seke it, and occupie him self in all 
wisdome,’ with its margin, ‘lle that loveth wis- 
doine, wil separate him self from all impediments, 
and give him self wholly to seke it’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

INTERMEDIATE STATE.—Sce EscitaTouoay. 


INTERPRETATION.—This subst. and its verb 
are used in Scripture in a variety of senses. 

- Of dreams (109 ‘interpret,’ jiina ‘interpreta- 
tion’); the dreams of the chief butler and the 
chief baker, Gn 4()% 8 12 16. 18. 224 ]11.12.13; Pharaoh’s 
.dream, 418 %; Gideon’s dreain, Jg 7 (where the 
word for ‘interpretation’ is the dw, dey. 73y, lit. 
‘breaking up,’ te. ‘solution’). In Dn ocenr the 
Aramaic forms .W» (verb) ‘interpret’ (Qa/ in Dn 
518, Pael ptcp. wpe 5!*), and we (noun) ‘ interpreta- 
tion’; used of the dreams of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dn 2*#: 4) of Daniel himself (7'%); ef. the use of 
the same word for the interpretation to Belshazzar 


of the writing on the wall (57%), and the similar 
use of Win Ee 8! (only). 

Dreams being regarded as vehicles of divine 
communication and frequently as portending 
future events, it became a matter of great import- 
ance to discover their interpretation. This funetion 
was discharged at the court of Egypt by the onsrn 
“gacred scribes’ (Gn 41°; cf. the complaint of the 
butler and the baker, while in prison, ‘We have 
dreamed a dream, and there is none that can 
interpret it,’ 40%). With the reply of Joseph (7.), 
‘Do not interpretations belong to God?’ compare 
the statement of Herodotus (11. 83) regarding the 
Egyptian opinion, ’AvyOpwrwy pev odderl mpockéerat h 
réxvn, Trav be Oedy pereterépaot. ‘The ‘wise men’ 
and ‘ Chaldwans’ (the latter by a late conception) 
have similar functions attributed to thei, in the 
Book of Daniel, at the court of Babylon. 

2. Of interpreting a foreign language. Kxyp- 
tian being, of course, the language of the court, the 
conversation between Joseph and his brethren was 
carried on by the medium of an interpreter, who 
was probably always expected to be in attendance 
at court (Gn 42% posn with art. ‘¢he interpreter’). 
The interpreter being detween (opi'2 7b.) the two 
parties, p52 can be Sead as = ‘ambassador’ (2 Ch 323!) 
or ‘mediator ’ (Is 43°’, of prophets standing between 
J” and [srael ; Job 33%, of an angel as interpreting 
to man God’s providential treatment of him anc 
what is right for him to do [Davidson], probably 
also as interceding for man to God [Dillmann, 
Siegfried-Stade]). y’pa and its derivatives (cf. 
ayo in Hab 2%, ‘taunt-song’) have always the 
sense of deriding or taunting except in the four 
above-cited passages, Gn 42%, 2 Ch 32%, Is 4377, 
Job 33% (contrast 16%), and in Pr 16 where ayo 
(LXX oxorewds Abyos) probably means ‘a dark 
saying’ (KV ‘a figure’) rather than ‘interpreta- 
tion’ (AV, RVm). 

In Kzr 47 the passive ptcp. om is used of a 
translation from Persian into Aramaic, [‘rom 
this root comes the well-known word Targum 
(‘paraphrase’) as well as the designation metir- 
geman applied to the official in the synagocue, 
who was required to translate the Hebrew (which 
was read to, but no longer understood by, the 
people) into the Aramaic vernacular. Latterly, in 
addition to translating the sacred text, the metur- 
geman was wont to add all manner of Haggada to 
it (W. R. Smith, O7JC? 36, 64n., 154). 

In NT we have the familiar phrase ‘which is, 
being interpreted,’ etc. (uePepunvevdueros, 8 épun- 
veverat, Stepunvevduevos, 6 weOepunvevera), where a lleb. 
or Aram. expression is rendered into Greek (Mt 1%, 
Mk 5* 157% 3 Jn 15% 41 ete. Ac 9°8 13%), asymbolical 
force being also sometimes discovered in it (Jn 14 
97, Ac 4%, He 72). 

Although it scarcely falls within the seope of 
the present article, the reference of Papias (ap. 
Eusebius, //# iii. 39) to St. Mark as the ‘inter- 
preter’ (épunveuris) of St. Peter may be mentioned 
(see Mark). Link (SK, 1896, Heft iii. p. 405 1F ; 
cf. aa Times, Aug. 1896, p. 496) contends 
strongly that ‘interpreter’ here is to be under- 
stood in its strictly literal sense, implying that 
the Apostle Peter, in his missionary journeys 
among the Jews of the Diaspora, aviied himself 
of St. Mark’s services to render Aramaic into 
Greek. 

3. Of interpreting the utterances of those who 
spoke with tongues. This was a ‘gift’ (xdpiocua) 
which might or might not belong to the speaker 
with tongues himself (1 Co 120. 30 1 45. 10, 28. u7. 23) 
See CHURCH, vol. i. p. 4285, and ToNGuEs (GIFT 
OF). 

4 Considerable uncertainty attaches to the 


meaning of the word ‘interpretation’ in 2 P 1° 
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Avoews ov ylverar, ‘knowing that no prophecy of 
Scripture is of private interpretation’; cf. the 
use of émdAvew in Mk 48 and Ac 19%). All the 
varieties of explanation may be grouped under 
two heads, according as the ‘interpretation’ is 
(a) ours or (b) the prophet’s own. Both the context 
and the very similar language of Philo (Quis rer. 
dw. her. p. 52) plead in favour of the second 
explanation. Grinun, indeed (Clavis, s. ylyvopat), 
supports the first, taking the meaning to be that 
no one can by his own mental powers explain the 
prophecies of the OT, but that he requires the aid 
of the same spirit which originally called forth 
their utterance. But this true conception seems 
hardly in place here. Sce further Alford, ad doc., 
and Farrar (Karly Days of Christianity, 119 n.), 
who takes the meaning to be that ‘ the prophets did 
not speak by spontaneous knowledge and spoke 
more than they could themselves interpret... 
If this utterance 13 not his own, his interpretation 
may also well be inadequate (cf. 1 P 1''),’ 
lor interpretation of prophecy see PROPHECY. 

The history of the various schemes, Jewish and 
Christian, for interpreting Scripture, the supposed 
double sense, the alleyorizing method once 50 
much in vogue, etc., lie outside the scope of this 
article. For details, the reader must refer to works 
on Rabbinical Theology and on Hermencutics. 

J. A. SELBIE, 

INTREAT, ENTREAT.—In the edd. of AV since 
1760 ‘entreat’ lias the meaning of ‘deal with,’ 
‘handle’ (mod. ‘treat’), and ‘intreat’ of ‘ beg,’ 
‘pray.’ But they are different spellings of the 
same verb (fr. Lat. t2-tractare, through Fr. en- 
traiter), and in 1611 the spelling was indifferently 
‘entreat’ or ‘intreat.’ 

In the senso of treat, ‘entreat’ occurs in AV 1611 eleven 
times, ‘intreat’ twelve times; in the sense of pray, ‘entreat’ 
occurs eleven times, ‘intreat’ twenty-eight times. In Job 1y16 
we find ‘I intreated him with my mouth,’ bitin the next verse 
‘T entreated for the children’s sake.’ Again in Jer 14U we read, 
‘T will cause the enemie to intreat thee well in the time of evill,’ 
while the mnarg. has ‘Or, I will entreat the enemie for thee.’ 


The subst. is found once ‘intreaty’ (Vr 18%), once ‘ entrcaty ’ 
(2 Co 84), both meaning ‘ petition.’ 


4. To entrcat is simply to ‘deal with,’ ‘handle,’ 
any person or thing, as Hos 64 Cov., ‘O Ephraim, 
what shal I do unto the? O Tuda, how shall I 
intreate the?’ More, Utopia (Lumby’s ed. p. 69), 
‘Ther com yearly to Amaurote out of every cytic 
ili. old men wyse and well experienced, there to 
entreate and debate, of the common matters of the 
Jand.’ But in AV the word is used in this sense only 
with anadv.,, ‘well,’ ‘evil,’ ‘spitefully,’ ‘shamefully,’ 
and once in a good sense, ‘ courteously,’ Ac 273. 

2. To intreat is to ‘ beseech’; but in older Eng. 
the word had also the meaning of ‘ beseech success- 
fully,’ ‘persuade.’ Thus Shaks. As You Like It, 
I, ii. 135, fsince the youth will not be entreated, 
his own peril on his forwardness,’ In this sense 
‘intreat’ is evidently used in AV, as Gn 25% * And 
Isave intreated the Lonb for his wife... and the 
LORD was intreated of him.’ So 28 21" 248 1 Ch 
67,2 Ch 338-19) [zr 8°) Is 19% The Heb. is al- 
ways the reflex. (Niph.) of any, ‘@¢har (as Gn 257) 
4S apy), which in Arabic is ‘to slaughter or sacri- 
fice’ (Lane, see also Buhl s.v., and esp. We.), but 
in Heb. is used with the more general sense of 
eae aa * in the reflex. ‘to let oneself be 
supplicated,’ ‘be persuaded,’ so that ‘ be intreated ’ 
was an exceedingly happy rendering. In Ja 3", 
‘easy to be intrented’ (edied}s, not elsewhere in 
NT), the meaning is the same. The tr. is Tin- 
dale’s; Wyc. has ‘able to be counceilid,’ Khem. 
‘suasible.’ J. HASTINGS. 


INWARD, INWARDS.—Inward means: 1. To- 
wards the inside, as 28S 5° ‘And David built 
round about from Millo and inward’ (ap:3) ; 2 Ch 
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3% “The wings of these cherubims spread them- 
selves forth twenty cubits: and they stood on 
their fect, and their faces were inward’ (mz; 
RV [as AVm] ‘toward the house,’ RVm ‘in- 
ward’); Ezk 40° ‘the porch of the gate was 
inward’ (n:3ap, RV ‘toward the house’). 2, As 
an adj. inward has two meanings: (1) Jnterior, 
as in Bacon, Hssays, ‘Of Building,’ p. 184, ‘ Be- 
yond this Court let there be an Inward Court, 
of the same Square and Height’; Bunyan, Holy 
War, p. 133, ‘The Gaoler, therefore, having re- 
ceived such a charge, put them all in the inward 
prison’; and Shaks. Cymd. 11. iv. 6— 


‘Wherefore breaks that sigh 
From the inward of thee?’ 


The Heb. ferebh, a subst. of frequent occurrence 
and variously translated (but of which the general 
meaning is well seen in Ps 103! :aqp-52 ‘all that 
is within me’), is rendered by ‘inward part’ or 
‘parts’ in Ps 5°, Is 16", Jer 318 (see also Gu 417) 
AVm); and by ‘inward thought’ in Ps 49" 648, 
where the meaning is almost ‘secret,’ as in Bacon, 
Advancement of Learn, MW. xxiii. 48, ‘The govern- 
ment of the soul in moving the body is inward 
and profound,’ ‘Inward parts’ is the tr® also of 
tihéth (parts covered) in Job 38% (but see David- 
son and RVm), Ps 51°; and of Adddrim (chambers) 
in Pr 20°7-%, RV ‘innermost parts.’ Inward has 
the same meaning of ‘interior’ in 2 Mac 3" ‘the 
changing of his colour declared the inward agony 
of his mind’ (Gr. simply dywvla, RV ‘distress’), 
And in NT there occurs ‘the inward man,’ Ro 7%, 
2 Co 4!8§ (6 tow AvOpwros), i.e. the conscience or 
reason, a8 opposed to the body (6 &w &dr@pwros, 
2 Co 4%; see INNER MAN), a phrase used also by 
Shaks, in Hamlet, 11. ii. 6— 
‘Something have you heard 
Of Hamlet’s transformation ; so T call it, 


Since not the exterior nor the inward man 
Resembles that it was.’ 


And Pericles, 11. ii. 57— 


‘Opinion’s but a fool, that makes us sean 
The outward habit by the inward man.’ 


We also find in 2 Co 7° the phrase ‘inward affee- 
tion’ as the tr® of omAdyxva, a tr? which comes 
from Tindale, and is accepted by all the Eng. VSS 
except Khem, ‘ bowels.’ Wyc. 1380 has ‘en- 
traylis,? 1388 ‘inwardnesse.’ (2) But the adj. 
‘inward’ means intuaete in Job 19 ‘Al my 
inward friends abhorred me’ (0 ‘5°53, lit. as 
IkVm ‘all the men of my council’). Davidson 
calls the AV tr" ‘a fine expression,’ and adds, 
‘the reference is to such as his three friends, men 
whose high converse and fellowship seemed to Job, 
as a thoughtful godly man, something almost 
better than relationship, Ps 554.’ Fuller uses 
the word in the same sense in //uoly Warre, 11. 37 
(p. 92), ‘the Caliph himself . . . having few of his 
most inward eunnchs about hin’; and Evelyn, 
Diary, July 22, 1674, ‘He was ... so inward 
with my Lord Obrien that, after a few moneths 
of that gentleman’s death, he married his widow’ ; 
and Shaks, has it not only as an adj. Rich. L1/. 
I. iv. 8, ‘Who is most inward with the noble 
duke?’ but also as a subst., Meas. for Aleas. U1. 
il, 138, ‘1 was an inward of his.’ 

Inwards never occurs in AV or RV as ai adv., 
but always as a subst., and the tr® of kercdh, 
bowels. See next article and SACRIFICK. In 
Shaks. IJ Henry IV. Iv. iil. 115, it is used 
generally of the inner parts of the body, ‘The 
second property of your excellent sherris is, the 
warming of the blood; which, before cold and 
settled, left the liver white and pale, which is the 
badge of pusillanimity and cowardice; but the 
sherris warins it, and makes it course from the 
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inwards to the parts extreme’; but more par- 
ticularly of the bowels, in Othello, 11. i. 306— 


‘The thought whereof 
Doth like a poisonous mineral gnaw my inwards.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 


INWARDS, INWARD PARTS. — ‘Inwards,’ re- 
resenting 292, is repeatedly used in AV_ of 
<x and Lv as equivalent to ‘entrails.’ ‘In- 
ward parts’ is used in a much wider application 
throughout the OT, and represents not only 232 
of the original, but several other words, as o'yn, 
ninw, jog"I7n, and 33. The phrase is used in two 
broadly distinct applications—(1) in the literal or 
corporeal, (2) in the epee or psychical. 

1. Examples of the diteral sense are Gn 41", 
where ‘eaten them up ’ is rendered in AVm ‘come 
to the inward parts’ (733997-5x); 1K 172, where 
‘let the child’s soul come to him again’ is on the 
margin ‘into his inward parts’ ('39}27>x). 

2. Examples of the tropical application for the 
‘inward’ or ‘hidden’ in alinpncter contrasted with 
the ‘ outward’ or ‘manifest’ are Ps 5° 624 (Heb. 5), 
mouth or outward expression (79) contrasted with 
thoughts (372) ; Ps 64° (Heb. 7), where 292 and 24 are 

ut for the concealed elements of character. In 
s 16! both o'yp and 272 are used metaphorically of 

the divine compassions. In Jer 3128 392 and 35 are 
used of the inward nature of man as the seat of a 
divine renewal. 

Several familiar examples of the phrase for the 
‘secrets of the human soul’ threaten to disappear 
from our Bibles under the effect of Polen 
alterations in reading and rendering, e.g. Ps 49!" 
‘Their inward thought is that their houses,’ ete., 
by the transposition of two letters (0722 for 079), 
becoines ‘ Their graves are their houses,’ a reading 
supported by Sept. Pesh. Targ. and adopted by 
most modern scholars (RVm) ; Job 38, where nine 
‘inward (oe can be rendered ‘dark clouds,’ an 
the parallel word for ‘mind,’ ‘meteors’ (see RVm) ; 
Ps 51° (Heb.*), where Wellhausen (following Hitzig) 
holds that the consonants mnvo3 represent, not the 
noun ning and preposition 2, but a Nercutive of the 
verb nos, and accordingly renders ‘ Faith and trust, 
it is these Thou lovest (‘ Psalms’ in Polychrome 
Bible, Lond. 1898). See, further, Cheyne in Ex- 
positor, Aug. 1898, p. 83 tf. 

In the NT the phrase, represented by 7d tcwdev, 
is used only in Mt 7 and Lk LL in the unfavour- 
able sense for inward wickedness. ‘The other use 
of inner or inward man in relation to the renewed 
nature is almost wholly Pauline. See INNER MAN. 

J. LAIDLAW. 

IOB (2, AV Job).—The third son of Issachar, 
Gn 468, Jud (31) appears to be a textual error for 
Jashub (3w:) of the parallel passages Nu 26%, 1 Ch 
7, which is read by Sam. Pent. and Pesh. even 
in Gn, and is supported by LXX ’lagov¢, Luc. 
"Iacov8. So Dillmann, Ozf. Heb. Lezx., ete. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

IPHDEIAH (a9: ‘J" redeems’).—A Benjaimite 
chief, 1 Ch 8*. See GENEALOGY. 


IPHTAH (neo:, AV Jiphtah)—A town in the 
Shephelah of Judah, Jos 15%. The name has not 
been recovered. 


IPHTAH-EL (b¢-nee:, AV Jiphtah-el).—A ravine 
(x2) N.W. of Hannathon, on the north border of 
Zebulun, Jos 194-27, The situation of DABBESHETIL 
(v.4) seems to show that the great ravine, called 
Wady el-Kurn, ‘valley of the horn,’ west of Kefr 
‘Andn, is intended. The word has nothing to do 
with the name Jefdt (i.e. Jotapata of Jos. Wars, 
ill. 7), with which it has been wrongly compared 
(e.g. by Robinson, BP iii. p. 107). 

C. R. CONDER. 
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IR (vy, A ‘Opa, B ‘Pawu), 1 Ch 7!4,—Shuppim and 
Saas are mentioned as the sons ot Ir (called in 
v.’ Iri) in a list of the sons of Benjamin 


IRA (xvy, Elpas, Jra).—1. A Jairite, i.e. of Jair, 
a family of Gilead (Nu 32" ete.). He is described 
as ‘priest unto David’ (cf. 2S 8!8, where David's 
sons are also called ‘ priests’; Driver, Sam. pp. 219 
and 293 f.), and associated with Zadok aa Abia- 
thar (2 S 20%). It may be noted in this connexion 
(a) that in the list of court officials given in 2S 8'*- 
(from which this notice (2 S 20°] appears to be 
repeated, cf. Budde, ditchter u. Samuel, p. 254) no 
mention is made of Ira, (6) that his name is also 
absent from the list in 1 Ch 18'4!" (which, however, 
is simply transcribed from 28 8); in both these 
passages a statement as to the ollice of David's 
sons 18 substituted (?), and (c) that the difliculty 
attaching to the word ‘priest’ in this passave, 
whether it be applied to Ira or to the sons of 
David (in 1 Ch 18 ‘ priests’ is changed to ‘chiefs 
about the king,’ 399 1) oven), admits of solu- 
tion if the passage is assigned to a Jate date 
(although, of course, it may be plausibly urged 
on the other hand that the freer use of the 
word ‘priests’ is an evidence of antiquity). <Ad- 
ditional confirmation is thus given to Budde’s 
theory that 2S 20°5°8 were repeated (with varia- 
tions) fron 28 8% by a later redactor, who 
wished to include the genuinely old section 25 
91-2077 and took this means of connecting the 
chapters added with what preceded (see SAMUEL, 
Booxs oF). Nothing further is known of this 
Ira, unless, following the reading of the Peshitta 


t e 
(who 0? =‘of Jattir,” ic. “mn for wr the 
Jairites, Luc. 6 ’Ie@ép), we adopt the somewhat 
hazardous conjecture (Then. Klost.) that he is 
identical with 2. Ira the Ithrite (7a), one of 
David’s heroes (25 23%=1 Ch 11). Most probably 
Then. and Klost. are right in pointing the text 
differently ("mo for ‘wen, see ITHRITE, THK), and 
treating Ira as a native of Jattir in the hill-country 
of Judah (cf. 1S 30%). 3. (28 2077, B Efpas, A “Ipas ; 
1 Ch 11 Opal; 1 Ch 27%, B ’Odoulas, A Eilpd, Hira) 
Another of David’s heroes, son of Ikkesh the 'Teko- 
ite. According to 1 Ch 27° he was captain of the 
temple guard for the sixth monthly course. 

J. FE. STENNING. 

IRAD (yy, LXX Vadd6).—Son of Enoch and 
grandson of Cain (Gn 47%), The name perbaps 
mneans ‘fugitive’ (Budde, ‘strong,’ ‘increasing,’ 
following the Arabic ‘arada, which, used of plants, 
=‘ come forth and become tall’ or ‘come forth hurd 
and erect’ (Lane, 1997 f.]), and muy be a transforma- 
tion of (Gin 5%£=1 Ch 1’), See Dillmann and 
Spurrell on Gn 4'8, und Budde, Urgeschichte, 123 1Y. 


IRAM (o7y).—-A ‘duke’ (maby) of Edom, Gn 368% = 
1Ch 1%. The precise connotation of the name in 
this ‘ geographico-statistical list’ (Dillm.) is un- 
known. ‘The LXX hasin Gn A Zagwel, DE Zagweir, 
in 1 Ch B Zadwelv, A "Hpdu. 


IR-HA-HERES (0779 vy).—In Is 19!8 the name 
to be given to one of the ‘five cities in the Innd of 
Egypt that speak the language of Canaan, and 
swear to Jehovah of hosts’; in AV, RV, ‘one shall 
be called The city of destruction.’ The passage is 
difficult ; and many different views have been held 
about it, especially in modern times. 

(1) The Massoretic reading of the passage (which 
is supported by Aq. Theod. Pesh.) is that given 
above: and of this the usually accepted interpreta- 
tion is that expressed in AV, RV, and adopted by 
Delitzsch ; the name ‘city of destroying’ —or, 
more exactly, ‘of tearing down,’ the verb 017 
being used properly of tearing or pulling down 
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bnildings, cities, altars, etc. (Ex 23%, 1 hk 18%, 
18 14", Ezk 13'4 ete.)—is supposed to he chosen 
for the sake of a punning alivctaa to heres (079 
Job 97) ‘sun,’ the ‘city of the sun’ being a 
designation which might have been given in Heb- 
rew to On, the Heliopolis of the Greeks, a city a 
few miles to the N.E. of the modern Cairo, in 
ancient times the chief centre of the sun-worship 
in Egypt, and full of obelisks dedicated to the 
sun-god, Ra, ‘The meaning of the passage, then, 1s 
that the place which has hitherto heen a ‘city of 
the sun’ will in the future be called the ‘city cf 
destroying,’ ze, a city which has devoted itself to 
destroying the temples and embleins of the sun ; cf. 
the prophecy of Jeremiah (43), where it 1s suid of 
Nebuehadnezzar that She will break in pieces the 
pillars (#.¢. obelisks) of Beth-shemesh (the ‘house, 
or temple, of the snn’), that is in the land of 
Egypt.’ The objections which have been urged 
avainst this view, that it requires tuo much to be 
supplied, that oy does not oceur elsewhere, and 
that the expression ought rather to mean ‘the 
destroyed city,’ are not cogent: the name is, of 
course, meant allusively, not as a complete defini- 
tion; there are many other words etek vceur but 
once in the Hebrew Bible ; ‘+ and the sense in which 
the ‘destroying’ was meant would be determined 
by the context. 

(2) Symma, (wéds nAlov), Vule. (etvifas Solis), the 
Talm. (Jenthoth, 110"), and Saadyah (10th cent.), 
read o77 (‘sun’) for on (‘destruction’), a reading 
found also in 16 Heb. MSS. ‘Phis reading, in 
spite of the preference expressed for it by Ges. 
(Thes.) and Riehm (find. ii. 552 f.), cannot be 
deemed probauble,—at least. if the words be ae- 
cepted as Isaial’s: if it be adopted, be it observed, 
the Seon used by the prophet would be, not 
‘one shall de the city of the sun’ (in which case, no 
doubt, his words could be understood as a promise 
of the conversion of Heliopolis to the worship of 
Jehovah), but fone shall be eadled the city of the 
sun, an idiom which, according to usage (ef. 1°? 
459° 61808 O24 Jer 19%, Hos 1’), always implies that 
the words following denote the character of the 
place or person inentioned ; and it would be very 
pointless to say that one of the converted cities 
would bear the character of a sun-city. 

Ges. (Comm.), Ew., Knob., who adopt the same reading, ex- 
lain it from the Arab. Aarasa, ‘the guarded or protected city’s 
ut thisis to introduce a very questionable Arabisin into the 

text of the OT. 

(3) The LXX has wéds acedex, te. Pryn VY ‘city 
of righteousness’ (cf. 1°65 61%), This would yield a 
fair, though not a specially pertinent sense: it is 
open to the suspicion of being an alteration based 
on 1° (where the ‘righteousness’ is in pointed con- 
trast to the unrighteousness denounced in vv.2!-33 
ete). On the other hand, that in Egypt the text 
of [s 19 was treated freely, and accommodated to 
the circumstances of a later age, is evident from 
the LXX rendering of v.%, where, for ‘ Blessed be 
Keypt my people, they substitute ‘Blessed be my 
people that is in Egypt, with manifest reference to 
the Jews settled therein the time of the Ptolemies. 
See further (5). 

A decision on the passaye is complicated by his- 
torical considerations. The high priest Onias IIL, 


* And in the pr. names 097 13 Jg £5, o- nytn 29, o7rn aby 
‘ascent of eres’ S133 10% is dub., seo Moore, 

t The form of the word ty perfectly regular and normal t ef. 
IW a lytng-in-wait (Job 384%), 3y7 an attending (13. 217), Sep 
a alaying (Ob 9), IBY a breaking, MW a Ailing, poly a destruction 
(Mic 219), aa a catch (Pr 88), ete. 

$ The present text of the Tare. expresses a combination of 
both readings, (1) and (2): sannd RTAYT wow ma NAD ‘the 
city Beth-Shemesh [see Jer 4218, cited above), which is destined 
to he destroyed’ (cited in the Taln, dc. without the last clause: 
see Levy, NI/WB ii. 112). 
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after his deposition by Antiochus Epiphanes,—or, 
xuccording to other statements, his son, Onias Iv.,* 
— despairing of better times in Judah, sought 
refuge in Egypt (c. B.C. 170-160) with Ptolemy 
Philometor; and conceived the idea of building 
there a temple, dedicated to Jehovah, in which 
the ancient rites of his people might be carried on 
without molestation, and which might form a re- 
ligious centre at least for the Jews settled in 
Egypt. Upon his application to Ptolemy, the 
king granted the disused site of a sanctuary of 
Bubastis at Leontopolis, in the ‘noine,’ or district, 
of Heliopolis, and there Onias erected his temple.t 
Tn support of his plan he had pointed to Is 19!” and 
its context,t as a prediction that a temple to 
Jehovah was to be built in Evypt.g These facts 
have been supposed to have a bearing upon both 
the reading and the exegesis of the passaye under 
consideration. Certainly, if the passage be Isaiah’s, 
they will not affect either; in that case, the first 
view given above is the only one which can be 
regarded as See: But there are scholars whom 
that view fails to satisfy; and, without going so 
far as to deny Isaiah’s authorship of the whole of 
1916 (18)-25) it must be vranted that the clause in 
v.18 “one shall be called,’ ete., might well be a later 
addition to the original text of the prophecy: the 
verse would not read incompletely without it, nor 
does it add anything material to the main*thought 
of the verse. ‘Those who hold, then, that this clause 
(with or withont the context) is not Isaiah’s, adept 
the following views wbout it. 

(4) Duhm boldly translates ‘shall be ealled 
Leontopolis,’ era heres from the Arab. 
hang, properly the bruaser, crusher, a poet. name 
for a Va But that a very special and fig. 
application of an Arab. root, not occurring in Heb. 
even in its usual Arabic sense, should be found in 
Heb., is most improbable. 

Dillmann’s suggestions are better worthy of 
consideration. fiyst (5), adhering to Isaiah’s 
authorship, but deeming (1) and (2) above both 
unsuitable, he thinks it possible (avrecing in this 
with Bredenkamp) that ‘city of righteousness’ was 
the original reading, || supposing that heres, ‘sun,’ 
and heres, ‘destruction, were alterations made 
intentionally after 8.c. 170, for the purpese of 
introducing a more definite allusion to the temple 
of Leontopolis (which was situated, as said above, 
in the noine of Heliopolis), the former by those 
who viewed this tents with approval, the latter 
by those who judged it schisinatic. But he goes 
on (6) to throw out the sugeestion that, after all, 
the whole clause may have been added at this later 
date, Aeres, ‘sun,’ being the original reading, which 
wis altered afterwards by the Jews of Palestine 
into Aeres, ‘destruction,’ in order to obtain a con- 
demnation of the Egyptian temple,{] and by the 
Jews of Egypt into cedek, “righteousness,” in order 
to make the prophecy more distinctly favourable 
to it. 

(7) Cheyne (Jnérod, to Is. pp. 102-110), followed 
by Skinner, rejecting the view that the passage 
was written in the interests of the temple of Leon- 


* See on this question Baethgen, 7A TW, 1886, p. 2781. 

t Probably at Tell cl-Yahudiyeh (about 10 miles N. of Heli- 
opohs), near which there are the remains of a Jewish necropolis 
(Naville, as cited helow, pp, 13 15, 19f.). The place was after- 
ward sealled Onion, 

t See Joa ctré. xm dil. 1 end. 

$ Jos. BJ 111; vinx. 28-8; Ant. xinv. 1, dN. 75 xi iii, 1-3, 
x. 4; xx. 10; Ewald, Z/?set. v. 855f.; Schurer, ii. 544-546, See 
also Naville, The Mound of the Jew and the City of Oniaa 
(7th Memoir of the Egyp. Expl. Fund), 1800, pp. 18-20, 

| So Geiver, Urschrift (1857), p. T0f. (treatin the verse, how- 
ever, ~-and indeed the whole passage, 1015 25, ~ as a late addition 
to Isaiah’s prophecy, written for the express purpose of glorify- 
ing the temple of Leontopolis). 

{ Dillm. is thus far elena Witziy, Jesaja (1833), pp. 219, 
233 (who indeed assigns the whole of 1916-5 to the same age 
and even sugyests Onjas himself as its author). 
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topolis, and interpreting the words in v.’5 (‘five 
cities speaking the language of Canaan’ [Hebrew], 
etc.), not as a symbulical expression for the con- 
version of Egyptian cities to the worship of J”, 
but as referring to Jewish colonies in Egypt main- 
taining their national language and relision, sup- 
poses vv./-25 to have been written in the latter years 
of Ptolemy Lagi (c. B.c. 290), when there were un- 
destionael many Jewish settlements in Egypt: 
che original reading was ‘city of the sun,’ the 
meaning being that one of these Jewish colonies, 
reserving loyally the faith of their fatners, should 
ourish even in Heliopolis, the city of the sun-god, 
the Heb. name of which should be Jr-ha-heres ; the 
reading was altered afterwards, when the Jews of 
Pal. began to show hostility towards the Egyptian 
temple, by the Jews of Eyvypt into ‘city of right- 
eousness,’ and then further by the Jews of Pales- 
tine, as a counter-blow, into ‘city of destruction.’ 
(8) Kénig (ind. p. 86) treats the clause as a late 
Palestinian gloss, written originally on the margin, 
in condemnation of the temple at Leontopolis (‘city 
of destruction,’ with allusion to heres ‘of the sun’). 
It is evident that most of these views are merely 
hypotheses. At the same time, the diversity of 
reading makes it clear that arbitrary alterations, 
upon one side or the other, were introduced into 
the text; and as positive information upon the 
matter fails us, it becomes necessary to resort to 
ay pe in order to explain the facts. The 
only question is, what hypothesis explains them 
best? If the words are Isalah’s, the objections to 
‘city of the sun’ being the original reading have 
been already stated: if the words were written 
after the foundation of the temple at Leontopuolis, 
the objections to the same being the original read- 
ing are, lL. that the temple was not at Heliopolis, 
and 2, (as remarked by Cheyne) that a passage 
interpolated by an Evyptian Jew in the interests 
of that temple should have made its way into the 
Palestinian text of Isainh. If ‘city of the sun’ 
were the original reading, the most reasonable 
explanation of it is Cheyne’s (7), though that im- 
plies that the passaye 1s not Isaiah’s, and also 
involves an interpretation of vv.!89, which is, at 
least, not the obvious one. The present writer 
must own that the view which seems to him to be 
the least open to objection is (1): the difficulties 
which have been found in this do not (as indicated 
above) seem to him as serious as has been some- 
times maintained ; and eres, ‘sun,’—whether an 
intentional or accidental alteration of heres, ‘de- 
struction,’—though unsuitable, if used in the first 
instance with reference to Leontopolis, could readily 
enough beapplied to it, if found, as upon this view 
of the case it would be found, in the text of an 
ancient prophccy.* S. R. DRIVER. 


IRI.—See Ir. 


IRIJAH (a" x7 ‘J” seeth’).—A captain who, during 
the siege of Jerus., arrested Jeremiah on the charge 
of intending to desert to the Chaldzeans (Jer 37}*- 34), 


IR-NAHASH (vj vy).—A city of Judah, 1 Ch 
44. The site is uncertain. 


*In connoxion with the viows which see in the passage an 
allusion to the temple at Leontopolis, it is at least remarkable 
that, as M. Naville observes (pp. 12, 20, 21), in the Great Harris 
Papyrus, which describes at length the buildings of Ramses m1. 
(¢c. 1200 B.0.), mention is made of ‘the abode of Ramses i11., in 
the house of Ra (the sun-god) on the north of On,'—a name 
which would fairly correspond to ‘city of the sun,’ and which 
M. Naville is strongly disposed to consider was the sacred name 
of tho city buried now under Tell el-Yahudiyeh : the close con- 
nexion of this place with On is also implied by the further state- 
ment in the Papyrus that ‘all that belonged to the abode of 

8 in the house of Ra, north of On, the buildings as well 
as the cattle, was under the authority of the priests of On for 
their yearly tribute.’ 
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IRON (xp, Yir'dn).—A city of Naphtali, in the 
mountains, Jos 19%, It is probably the modern 
Ydriin. See SWP vol. i. sheet iv., and Baedeker- 
Socin, Pal,* p. 261. 


IRON in the English Bible almost always stands 
for 91993 (in Dn Aram. 979) in OT, and for ol5npos or 
the adj. ocdypods in Apoer. and NT [E-cceptions :—In 
Job 417 barbed irons’ is the rendering of nizy, and 
in 1 Ti 4? ‘seared (as) with a hot iron’ is a parn- 

hrase of xexavorynpiacpévos). Conversely, 543 and 
its Gr. equivalents are usually ieanaiites by ‘iron’ 
[Hxceptions :—In Dt 195, 2 K 68 Sia is rendered 
‘(ax-) head,’ and in Is 44:2 5 3 wag is simply 
‘smith’; ofdnpos is tré ‘sword’ in Jth 6° 9%, 4 Mae 
14)9}, 

LXX isless consistent. It hag oi3ypes for 395 (sword), Job 529 
1522 3922, for }}72 (axe), Dt 2019, for 770 (razor), Jg 135 167, 
1K 12, and rixrav oid%pou for 79 (smith), 18 1319, On the 
other hand, it renders 53 by pavaspe, 1s 1084, by od%piov, Dt 199, 
2 K 65.6, Ev 1019, and elsewhere by o:dnpos or oidypous. Evidently 
both in Heb. and Gr. ‘iron’ was a terin used somewhat generally 
to describe both the metal and instruments of various kinds 
made from it. 

This well-known metal is one of the so-called 
elementary substances. From its abundance, the 
ease with which it can be separated from its ores, 
and its many useful properties, it is the most im- 
portant of all the metals. Ordinary iron is nota 
pure element, but always contains a smal] amount 
of carbon, the proportion of which greatly affects 
its qualities, When the quantity of carbon is 
small (from 0°15 to 0°5 per cent.) we have wrought 
tron, which is Betta difficult to melt, but is 
tough, and can be welded at white heat. When the 
percentage of carbon is from 3 to 6 we have cast 
tron, Which is brittle, and cannot be welded, but 
which can be melted and cast in mould. The 
intermediate variety, containing from 0°6 to 2 per 
cent. of carbon, is steel, which can be both cast 
and welded, and can also be tempered to various 
degrees of elasticity and hardness. In modern 

rocesses iron is separated from its ores in the 
hae of cast iron, fe which the other forms 
are obtained by removing some of the carbon. 
The high temperature required to melt cast iron 
has been urged as a difiiculty in the way of under- 
standing the use of the metal in carly times. But 
iron can be separated from its ores without bein 
melted. In many countries primitive processes 0 
iron manufacture survive, and are carried on at 
the present day. ‘These doubtless represent the 
ancient methods, and their crude product is not 
cast iron, but a‘ bloom’ or spongy mass of wrought 
iron or steel. 

Native iron is almost unknown except in meteorites. Meteorlo 
iron, however, contains impurities which make it brittle and 
exceedingly difficult to forge. For primitive methods of iron 
manufacture see Napler, Ancient Workers and Artificers in 
Metal; Day, The Prehistoric Use of Iron and Steel; Swank, 
Iron tn ali Ages (OT references In the last-named are uncritical). 

In the Scripture records iron appears side by side 
with brass (which see) or bronze from the very 
earliest times, and the two metals are often men- 
tioned together. Tubal-cain is described as an 
artificer in both (Gn 472), and similar workers are 
referred to in the reigns of David (2 Ch 2” 44) and 
Joash (2 Ch 2414), In Dt 8° both are named among 
the minerals of Palestine, and in Jos 225 they are 
among the spoils carried home by the tribe of 
Manasseh after the conquest of Canaan. They 
are mentioned in Nu 31” in a list of incombustible 
materials, and in Jer 6%, Ezk 22'8, among the iin- 
purities of silver. 

Iron is classed among the necessaries of life 
(Sir 39°°) ; and the Scripture allusions testify to its 
extensive and varied applications, Is 60" shows 
that its relative value in ancient times was much 
the same as at present, being less than that of 
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old and silver, and greater than that of stone. 
ron was used for weapons of offence (Nu 35'%, 
Job 20%, Jth 6% 98, 4 Mac 14), for war chariots 
(Jos 173% 18) Jp 119 4328), and for defensive armour 
(28S 237, Rev 9°). Saws, harrows, and axes of iron 
were used by David in dealing (?; see Driver, Sam. 
p. 288, and ef. art. HARROW) with his Ammonite 
prisoners (28 1231, 1 Ch 20%). J/ands of iron are 
mentioned as instruments of torture in 4 Mac 8"? 
9%. 2, There are allusions to iron gates (Ac 12"), 
Fetters (Ps 10518 1498, 3 Mac 3%, 4 Mac 11”), prison 
bars (Ps 107)" 18, Ts 452), yokes (Dt28", Jer 281% 14, Sir 
28”), and horns (as rophetic symbols, 1 K 22", 2Ch 
18°), Axes for falling trees were made of iron 
(Dt 19°, 1 K 6% 6, Is 10), and also tools for stone- 

uarrying (Sir 48!7) and stone-hewing (Dt 275, 
dos gs! 1K 67). There were iron* threshing 
instruments (Am 18), images (Dn 5”), vessels (Jos 
6) 4) nans (zk 43), nails or bolts (1 Ch 228, Wis 
13%), pens or graving tools (Jer 17}, Job 19%). 
Tron was among the materials gathered by David 
for the building of the temple (1 Ch 22' 16 292.7), 
among the merchandise of Tyre (Ezk 27!?- 1°), and 
of the apocalyptic Babylon (Rev 18), The 
whetting of iron tools is referred’ to in Pr 27", 
Ke 10", The heaviness of tron is noted in Sir 2275, 
Its weight was reckoned by shekels (18 177), or 
by talents (1 Ch 29%), 

As to the manufacture of iron, the ore is alluded 
to in Job 287, The references to the ‘iron furnace’ 
(Dt 4%, 1K 8°, Jer 114) may be either to the 
smelting furnace, in which the iron was separated 
from its ore, or to the blacksmith’s forge, which is 
vividly deseribed in Is 44!4, Sir 3874, 

In many of the above passages, and in a number 
of others, ‘iron’ is used metaphorically. The 
description of the heavens and the earth as brass 
and iron (Lv 26”, Dt 28%) is a picture of drought. 
The iron furnace is a striking figure for the 
severest suffering. Iron is a symbol of strength, 
and as such is employed of Asher (Dt 33%), of 
Israel (Mic 4"), of the fourth kingdom in Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s vision (Dn 238-45 passim) and of behemoth 
(Job 40'8 4137). Prophetic boldness is typified in 
Jer 18 by an iron nnee On the other hand, iron 
is an emblem of Israel’s obstinacy (Is 48*) and 
corruption (Jer 67, zk 22'8, iron being an im- 
purity in silver) The rod of iron (Ps 2°, Rev 27 
125 19!5) symbolizes a rule of irresistible might. 

One or two passages referring to iron have been 
reserved for special comment. 

The ‘ bedstend of iron,’ belonging to king Og of 
Bashan (Dt 3"), was probably a sarcophagus of 
basalt, the black iron -like stone of the region. 
This stone, and not literal iron, may possibly he 
intended also in Dt 8% See Pliny, Nat. List. 
xxxvi. IL; and Driver, Deuteronomy, in loc. 

In Jer 15? occurs the phrase j/o¥9 $3 ‘northern 
iron’ (AV), ‘iron from the north’ (RV), of which 
there are two different interpretations, On the 
one hand, it has been supposed to refer to the iron 
manufactured by the Chalybians, which was re- 
puted to be of special excellence; while, on the 
other hand, it has been understood simply as a 
figurative description of the northern invasion 
which Jeremiah elsewhere predicts as impending 
(114 48 6) 13), 

In Ezk 27" we have nwy S39, which is rendered 
‘bright iron’ in AV and RV, but ‘wrought iron’ 
in RVm. LXX connects the phrase with the 
preceding clause, and translates €€ ’"Aohd oldnpos 
elpyacuévos. The ineaning is generally understood 
to be ‘iron wares of rare workmanship’ (kunstreich 
verarbeitetes Hisen—Siegfried in Kautzsch’s A). 
The Rabbis took the locality described to be in 
South Arabia, like Dedan, and the iron articles to 


* Possibly the word in Am 18 means hard black basalt, as in Dt 
811, See Driver, Joel and Amos, pp. 130, 227. 


be Indian swords, which were famous in that region. 
See Cornill and Smend, in loc. 

The word ‘iron’ in Scripture is applied to articles 
which may have been made of wrought iron, and 
to others which probably were made of steel. 
The oe aad special allusions to steel in AV are 
misleading (see STEEL). See also following article. 

JAMES PATRICK. 

IRON (barzel).—The use of iron was compara- 
tively late. Im the whole of the plunder of Syria 
about B.C. 1480 iron is never mentioned ; nor is it 
in the cuneiform letters from Syria about B.C. 1360. 
No clearly dated example of it is known in Egypt 
before about B.c. 700. Probably it began to come 
into use in Syria about nc. 900 or 1000. Beyond 
the generalities of iron being named among metals 
(Gn 4%, Nu 31” 35)6), and the phrases ‘chariots of 
iron’ (Jos 17! 18) Ja 119 4% 18) and ‘bed of iron’ (Dt 
3"(7]), the ‘tool of iron’ is definitely named under 
Solomon (1K 67), and asan axe about B.C. 850 (2 K 69), 
Iron is mentioned under Tiglath-pileser I. (c. 1100). 
See AJB i.39. Well-developed tools of iron (chisels, 
rasps, files, centre-bits, etc.) were made by Assyrians 
in B.C. 670, implying that such had probably been in 
progress for a century or two at least. It appears, 
then, that iron began to spread about B.c. 1000, 
most likely from the Chalybes in the Assyr. high- 
lands, who still work it, and were celebrated for it 
anciently, This is probably quite as early as, or 
earlier than, it appears for any purpose in Europe. 
See MINES, MINING. W. M, LINDERS PETRIE. 


IRPEEL (Sx El heals’).—A city of Benjamin, 
noticed with Chephirnh, Mozah, and others, Jos 
187, ‘The most probable site is the ruin Wafat, N. 
of el-Jib (Gibeon). See SW P vol. i. sheet xvii. 


IRRIGATION.—In Babylonia and Egypt, on 
account of the lack of rain, water was supplied to 
the fields and gardens by an elaborate system of 
irrigation. The waters of the Nile, Enphrates, 
and Tipris were conveyed to a distance by a net- 
work of larger and smaller canals. The water 
from these, or from reservoirs supplied by them, is 
raised by varions machines, the most common of 
which is the shadoof, the essential part of which is 
a lever, with a weight at one end, serving to raise 
the full bueket at the other. Other machines are 
somewhat like a turbine. The water thus raised 
is distributed along narrow gutters. The Nile 
Valley is naturally fertilized be the inundations 
caused by the rise of the Nile; and the control and 
distribution of these floods was an important 
feature in the irrigation of Egypt. To this pur- 
pose Lake Muris was adapted by the great engineer- 
ing works of Amenemhat IJ. (see Ilerodot. i. 193; 
Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, 67 ff., 445 if, 763 fF; 
Lane, Modern Egyptians’, ii. 26 £.; Petrie, /istory 
of Egypt, i. 193; arts. ASSYRIA, 178°; EGYPT, ii.). 

Palestine, however, is by no means a waterless 
country; the eastern table-lands especially are 
well provided with springs. In parts, however, ¢.g. 
on the Judean plateau, springs are rare, moreover 
the rain drains away quickly; nevertheless, the 
earlier and the later rains suffice for the crops 
generally. As to need for irrigation, Palestine is 
expressly contrasted with Egypt in Dt 11!" ‘For 
the land, whither thou goest in to possess it, is not 
as the land of Evypt, Fein whence ye came out, 
where thou sowedst thy seed and wateredst it with 
thy foot, as a garden of herbs; but the land, 
whither ye go over to possess it, is a land of hills 
and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain of 
heaven.’ This passage does not imply that irriga- 
tion was unknown in Palestine, but that it was 
only used on a small scale, for gardens, etc. Thus 
we read in Js 58)! of a ‘watered garden,’ gan 
rdweh; in Ec 2® * Solomon is made to say, ‘ I made 
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me gardens and parks, and [ planted trees in them 
of all kinds of fruit: I made me pools of water, to 
water therefrom the forest where trees were 
reared.’ Cf. also Sir 24*-*! ‘IT also came out as a 
brook from a river, and as a conduit into a garden. 
I said I will water my best garden, and will abun- 
dantly water my gurden bed.’ So G. A. Smith, 
HGIL 83, ‘Vegetables thrive where summer 
irrigation is used.’ Driver on Dt 11" (cf. 2nd ed. 
p- xxi) quotes Conder, Yent-Work, p. 328, as stat- 
Ing that he had seen gardens irrigated ‘by means 
of small ditches trodden by the foot.’ Steuernagel, 
however, explains ‘ watered with the foot’ in the 
same passage as referring to a wheel worked with 
the foot. 

There are numerous references to peleg or palgé 
mayim (Ps lete.), t.e. the trenches used for irriga- 
tion; but we cannot therefore deduce a wide use 
of irrigation in Palestine; some of the passages 
may have been written in Babylonia, or by authors 
familiar with the irrigation trenches of Egypt or 
Chaldwa; nor is it certain that peleg may not 
sometimes mean a natural tributary. 


LITERATURR, —Benzinyer, Heb. Arch. 1894, pp. 97, 227 ff.; Driver 
on Dt 1110: Nowack, Lehrb. der Heb. Arch. 1804, 1. 253 ff.; G. A, 
Smith, HGHL pp. 63ff., 78., 621. W. H. BENNETT. 


IR-SHEMESH (ery vy ‘city of the sun,’ Jos 
19"),—See BETHSHEMESI 1, and HERES 1. 


IRU (y).—The eldest son of Caleb, 1 Ch 49, 
The correct name is probably Ir, the -u_ being 
simply the conjunction ‘and’ (1) coupling it with 
the following name Elah, (See Kittel, ad loc.). 


ISAAG (pos'; in Am 7% 16 [Where it is a poet. 
synon for Jsracl}, Jer 33°%, Ps 105° pas; LXX 
and NT "Icadx). 

1, The atone of Isaac is that of the least con- 
spicuous of the three Hebrew patriarchs. The 
following brief description gives all that is pre- 
served in the Book of Genesis respecting him. 

Tsaac was the long promised son of Abraham 
and Sarah. He was born when Abraham was 100 
and Sarah 91 years old (cf. Gn 17)" 215), He 
was circumcised on the eighth day (Gn 21‘), He 
was called Isaac (‘laughter’) by divine command 
(Gn 17%), because Abraham had laughed at the 
thought of a child being ‘ born unto him that is an 
hundred years old’ (Gn 17""),_ The jealousy of Sarah 
being aroused at the sight of Ishmael, Hagar’s son, 
playing (paso) with Isaac, led to the expulsion of 

agar and Ishmael from the tent of Abraham 
(Gn 21821), See HAGarR. Tt would appear from 
this narrative (Gn 21'4) that Tsaac’s earliest days 
were spent in the neighbourhood of Beersheba. 

The next recorded event in the life of Isaac was 
the sacrifice ‘in the land of Moriah,’ when Abra- 
ham was bidden of God to offer his ‘only son... 
Isaac’ for a burnt-offering upon one of the 
mountains (Gn 227). For remarks upon thia trial 
of Abraham’s faith see the article ABRAHAM. 
The beauty of the story is enhanced by the simple 
colloquy between Abraham and his son, as they 
went ‘both of them together’ to the appointed 

lace, Isaac bearing ‘the wood of the burnt-offer- 
ing’ (Gn 2268), The submission and obedience of 
Isnac are virtues as evidently intended to be 
emphasized in the narrative as the faith of Abra- 
ham. The life of Isaac was spared through the 
interposition of ‘the angel of the Lord’; and ‘a 
ram caught in the thicket by the horns’ was 
offered up by Abraham ‘for a burnt-offering in the 
stead of his son’ (Gn 22'%), Abraham and Isaac 
returned to Beersheba (Gn 22°), 

The death of Sarah occurred at Hebron when 
Isaac was 36 years old (Gn 23'); but Isaac is not 
mentioned in connexion with the purchase of the 
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field of Machpelah and the burial of Sarah (Gn 23). 
Abraham is not stated to have consulted Isaac 
when he despatched ‘his servant, the elder of his 
house’ (Gn 24°), to take a wife for his son from his 
country and kindred in Mesopotamia. Rebekah, 
the daughter of ‘ Bethuel, the son of Milcah, the 
wife of Nahor, Abraham’s brother’ (Gn 24!5), is 
brought from Mesopotamia by Abrahams servant. 
Isaac, we are told (Gn 24"), dwelt at that time ‘in 
the land of the South,’ near Beer-lahai-roi. Re- 
bekah became his wife; and Isaac ‘was comforted 
after his mother’s (or ‘his father’s,’ reading rx for 
iox, aS his mother’s name has not been mentioned 
in the section) death.’ Isaac joined with Ishmael 
in committing the body of Abraham to burial in 
the cave of Machpelah (Gn 25"). 

The remaining records of Isaac’s life (‘ the genera- 
tions of Isaac,’ Gn 25'3) are very meagre. Twin 
children are born to Rebekah after Isaac’s ontreaty 
of J” (Gn 25”). In Gn 26! we are told that, in 
consequence of a famine, Isaac journeyed to Gerar, 
but was warned by God not to go down into 
Egypt. On the occasion of this theophany, Isaac 
is told of the blessing upon himself and his seed 
because of the obedience of his father Abraham 
(Gn 268), In Gn 267" Isaac is guilty of the same 
cowardice and deceit in the land of the Philistines, 
as Abraham among the Eg aaa In order, as 
he thought, to save his ae e, he gave out that 
Rebekah was his sister, Abimelech, the Philis- 
tine king, saw from a window ‘Isaac ... sporting 
(payne) with Rebekah’ (Gn 268), and perceived at 
once that she was his wife and not his sister. 
Abimelech justly rebuked Isaac; and gave his 
peours charge not to molest either him or his wife. 
saac during his sojourn in Gerar became so 
prosperous as a wheat-grower and herdsman as to 
incur the envy of the Philistines. They com- 
menced a petty persecution of Isaac, BropEIe up 
the wells which his father Abraham had dug, 
and which Isaac’s servants had opened again. 
Abimelech even counselled Isaac to withdraw 
from the country in the interests of peace (Gn 26"), 
We are then told of two wells dug by Isaac’s men, 
and violently claimed by the Philistines ; these he 
called ‘Esek (‘strife’) and Sitnah (‘enmity’). Mov- 
ing his Spee uent still farther away, he dug 
another well, which the Philistines did not dispute, 
and which Isaac therefore called Lehubuth (‘ broad 

laces’), generally identified with the modern 
Ruhaibe a well soine 25 miles 8S. of Beersheba. 

Isaac subsequently journeyed to Beersheba (Gn 
26%), where 3}: appeared to him by night and 
blessed him. We built an altar there to J”, and 
his servants digyed a well. And while encamped 
in this spot, he received overtures for an alliance 
with the Philistines, Abimelech the king, Ahuz- 
zath ‘his friend,’ and Vhicol the captain of the 
host, came over from Gerar; and Isaac made a 
covenant with them, and gave them a banquct. 
They plighted their faith to him by an oath 
(ayay); and on the day of their departure Isaac 
heard that his servants had come upon water in 
the well they were digging. Accordingly he gave 
the well the name of Siibah, as if equivalent to 
Shebuah ; and thus the name Beersheba, according 
to one tradition (cf. for another Gn2)*), took its rise. 

In the remaining passages in which Isaac is 
referred to, he is an old and feeble man. In Gn 27 
he apical as &man upon his deathbed, practically 
blind, and desirous to bestow his last blessing 
upon his elder son, Esau, whom ‘he loved... . 
because he did eat of his venison’ (Gn 25%). 
Through Rebekah’s cunning, Jacob the younger 
son supplants his brother. Isaac, too blind to 
distinguish between them by sight, is suspicious of 
the voice, but is reassured by Nacobe hairy gar- 
ments, by their feel and smell. He pronounces 
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upon Jacob the blessing of the birthright, in words 
of a high poetical strain (Gn 2777”), Shortly after. 
wards Esau returns ; and Isaac is greatly agitated 
when he realizes the deception practised by his 
younger son. But he cannot go back. He pro- 
nounces a blessing—or rather a prediction of a 
wild and independent destiny —upon his elder son. 

Tsaac’s days were nearly numbered (Gn 2771). 
And Rebekah, to save Jacob from Esau’s fury and 
revenge, induces Isaac to send Jacob away to 
Mesopotamia, there to obtain a wife from his own 
kindred, and not to imitate Esau by marriage 
with Canaanite women. Isaac invokes another 
blessing upon the head of Jacob, and sends him 
away to Paddan-aram unto Laban, Rebekah’s 
brother (Gn 27-285), 

Once more only do we hear of Isaac; and that is 
when we read of his death, after the return of 
Jacob from his 21 years’ sojourn in Mesopotamia. 
The mention of it occurs just after the enumera- 
tion of Jacob’s twelve sons; and we then read 
that ‘Jacob came unto Isaae his father to Mamre 
to Kiriath-arba (the same is Hebron), where 
Abraham and Isaac sojourned.’ Here Isaac diced, 
being 180 years old, and his two sons Ksau and 
Jacob buried him (Gn 35?7-*%), 

2. These somewhat disjointed notices of Tsaae’s 
life were drawn from the three main svurces of 
tradition preaires in the Book of Genesis. 

J records the promise of a son to Abraham and 
Sarah (Gn 18°), and the fullilment of the promise, 
in Gn 21'7,) From the same source (Gin 21°) we 
vather that [saac’s carly years were spent at 

eersheba. J records the nurrative of the servant’s 

journey to Mesopotamia; and the marriage of 
saac and Rebekah (Gn 24). It mentions Isaae’s 
inheritance from Abraham and the sojourn at 
Beer-lahai-roi (Gan 25'-® 1), J had also the account 
of Isaac’s dealings with the Philistines (Gn 26), 
and of the deception practised by Jacob upon his 
father (Gn 27). 

E recorded the birth of Tsaac and the expulsion 
of Hagar and Ishmael (Gn 21% 8-31); and from E 
we have the narrative of the sacrifice of Isaac 
(Gn 22!-"3), Portions algo of Gn 27 ure ascribed to 
E, showing that this source contained the narra- 
tive of Isanc’s commission to Esau to bring him 
the venison that he loved, and of Jacob’s deception. 

The Isaac narrative in P was evidently very 
brief. It montions that Isaac at 40 years of age 
married Rebekah, the danghter of Bethuel the 
Syrian (Aramzan), in Paddan-aram ; that his two 
sons were born when he was 60 years of age (Gn 
25!* 20. 26). that Esau grieved his father and mother 
40 years later by marrying two Hittite wives 
(Gn 26% *); that Isaac, to prevent Jacob marry- 
ing a Canaanite wife, sent him to Laban in 
Paddan-aram to obtain a wife from his kindred, 
and blessed him as he set forth (Gn 27-28%) ; and 
that, after Jacoh’s return, Isaac died at Hebron 180 
years old, and was buried by his sons (Gn 35%»), 

3. The recognition of these different strata of 
tradition will enable the student to understand 
the cause of certain apparently contradictory state- 
ments in the narrative. Thus attention has often 
been called to the fact that in Gn 27 Isaac is repre- 
sented as old, blind, and on his deathbed, while 
his death is recorded as occurring possibly 80 
reer later (cf. Gn 2634 with Gn 27'" and Gn 35%), 

3ut the narrative in Gn 27 is from the Prophetic, 
that in Gn 2654 357 is from the Priestly tradition. 
Similarly, whereas in Gn 27*-® Jacob is sent away 
to escape Exsau’s vengeance, which will take a 
murderous form as soon as Isaac dies, we find in 
Gn 27-2816 that Isaac sends Jacob away to take 
a wife from Paddan-aram, and blesses him, with- 
out any reference being made to the blessing 
obtained by guile, which has been described in the 


previous chapter. But the difficulty disappears 
When we find that Gn 27!** is from the Prophetic, 
and Gn 27-288 is from the Priestly source, and 
that the two traditions are combined, though not 
harmonized. 

The great similarity between the story—though 
not harmonized—of the repudiation of Rebekah by 
Isanc at the court of Abimelech at Gerar, and the 
story of the repudiation of Sarah by Abrahain, 
likewise at the court of Abimelech king of Gerar, 
will have occurred to all readers. The Abraham 
narrative (Gn 20) is from I; the Isaac narrative 
(Gn 268") is from J. It ean hardly be doubted 
that the two traditions are different versions of the 
same event. 

According to the figures given in Gn 25”, where 
it is Rated that Isane was 60 years old when 
Jacob and Esau were born, and those given in Gn 
35%, where it is stated that Isaac died at the ave 
of 180, we should infer that Isaac’s death oceurred 
only 10 years before Jacob’s descent into Eyvypt 
(Gn 47), Moreover, by a comparison of the data 
of Joseph’s age (Gn 41° 45°) with those of Jacob’s 
ave (Gn 479), it would appear that Isaac was 137 
years old when Jacob went to Haran. 

4. The position of Isaac in the narrative is not 
80 conspicuous or so attractive as that of Abrahain 
or of Jacob. He impersonates, as it were, the 
peaceful, obedient, an submissive qualities of an 
equable trust in God, distinct alice from the 
transcendent faith of Abraham, and from that 
lower type which in Jacob was learned through 
discipline and purged from self-will. ‘There are 
but a few items upon the strength of which a 

icture of Isaae’s character can be constructed, 
Sut the submission shown at the crisis of sacrifice 
(Gn 22), the lonely meditation at eventide (Gn 
24%), the intercession on his wife’s behalf (Gin 257), 
Jacob’s allusion to the object of his father’s fear 
(Gn 31%), are details which supply features of 
greater dignity and grace than are suggested by 
the mention of his fondness for prood food in Gn 
2573 274, He is, however, a subordinate tigure as 
compared with Abraham and Jacob; and the lower 
jovial at which he scems to stand is implied in Gn 
265, where the covenant of blessing is yranted te 
Tsaac and his seed, not for their own sake, but 
for their father Abraham ’s sake. 

It was not without significance for the Israelites 
that the prehistoric founders of their race were 
not all of heroic mould. The ordinary materials 
of Hebrew life, as represented in Isaac and Jacob, 
were selected to be the channels of special revela- 
tion no less than the more splendid and striking 
personality of their father Abraham. Isaac was 
similar to the majority in every community, yield- 
ing, easy-going, stationary, content to receive the 
promise without realizing the extent or nature of 
the privilege. The events of his life are associated 
with a few localities, all (except Mamre, Gn 3577-*) 
within a restricted area in S. Palestine. His 
encampments at Beer-lahai-roi, Gerar, and Beer- 
sheba form a sharp contrast to the varied scenes 
in the lives of Abrahain and Jacob. The typical 
service of one of the patriarchs was rendered in 
quietness and sitting still. 

5. Lteferences in the New Testament. — The 
sacrifice of Isaac is twice referred to in the NT. 
(1) He 1127-38 where the writer brings out the 
triumph of Abraham’s faith in the conflict between 
the affection of a father and the duty of obedience ; 
(2) Ja 22, where the apostle appeals to the preat 
deed of sacrifice as against the perversion of the 
doctrine of justification by faith. In each case the 
submission of Isaac plays its part, but only a 
secondary part, in the argument of the writer. 

6. The great importance attached by the Jews 
of the Middle Ages to the sacrifice of Isaac is 
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worthy of attention. ‘The Jews implore the 
mercy of (od by the sacrifice of Isaac, as Christians 
by the sacrifice of Christ’ (Mayor, Zp. James, 
97). In the submission of Isaac was seen the sub- 
mission of the whole race. Cf. 7arg. on Mic 7” 
‘Remember for us the binding of Isaac.’ Pesikta 
R. Kahana, ‘Kor the merit of Isaac who offered 
himself upon the altar, the Holy One, blessed be 
He, will hereafter raise the dead’ (Buber). 

Amongst many strange Jewish traditions respect- 
ing Isanc may be mentioned that of Targ. Jerus. 
on Gn 27}, where Isaac’s blindness is accounted for 
‘because when his father was binding him, he had 
seen the throne of glory, and from that time his 
eyes had begun to darken.’ Even more strange is 
the altercation between Isaac and Ishmael, which, 
according to the Targum of Palestine, led to the 
sacrifice of Isaac: ‘ And it was after these things 
that Isaac and Ishmael contended; and Ishmael 
said, It is right that I should inherit what is the 
father’s, because I am his firstborn son. And 
Isaac said, It is right that | should inherit what is 
the father’s, because I am the son of Sarah his 
wife, and thou art the son of Hagar the handmaid 
of my mother. Ishmael answered and said, I am 
more righteous than thou, because I was circum- 
cised at thirteen years; and if it had been my will 
to hinder, they should not have delivered me to be 
circwmcised ; but thou wast circumcised a child of 
eight days; if thou hadst had knowledge, perhaps 
they could not have delivered thee to be cireum- 
cised. Isaac answered and suid, Behold now, 
to-day I am thirty and six years old; and if the 
Holy One, blessed be He, were to require all my 
members, I would not hesitate. These words were 
heard before the Lord of the World, and the Word 
(Memra) of the Lord at once tried Abrahain’ 
(Iitheridye’s translation). 

7. Though not employed for that purpose in the 
writings of the NT (yet cf. Ro 8"), the sacrifice of 
Isaac was larvely made use of by the Iathers as 
typical of the sacrifice on the cross. The earliest 
use of it in this connexion appears to be Lp, Barn. 
ch. 7, ‘Because Ile was in His own person about 
to offer the vessel of His Spirit a sacrifice for our 
sins, that the type also which was given in Isaac, 
who was offered upon the altar, should be ful- 
filled’ (Lightfoot’s Apostolic Fathers, p. 251). 
Trenseus speaks of Abraham having yielded up his 
son as vn sacrilice in order that God might also be 
pleased to give His only Son as a sacrifice for our 
redemption (mpodtuws rdv (dcov povoyerv} xal dyamrnrov 
wapaxwpnoas Ouolay r@ Beg, twa cal 6 Geds evdoxjoy 
Uxcp rou omdpparos abrod mavTws Tov [dcov povoyerh xal 
dyarnrdv uldv Ovclay wapacyety els Urpwow Hyerépay, 
ed. Stieren, i. 572). Cf. August. De Civ. Det, xvi. 32. 

8. The name ‘Isaac.’ It would appear that the 
name Isaac, derived from the root pns, and mean- 
ing ‘laugh,’ was connected in popular Israclite 
tradition with incidents preceding or attending the 
birth of the patriarch. It is impossible to resist 
the conclusion that the form of these traditions 
was occasioned by the stories based upon, or 
Hed Sater by, the popular etymology of the name. 
At least three different explanations seem to have 
been given, in order to account for the name; the 
compiler of Genesis has faithfully reproduced them 
all, (1) In Gn 17" (P) ‘Abram laughed’ at the 
idea of a son being born to him in his old age; 
(2) in Gn 18'? wo are told that ‘Sarah laughed 
within herself’ at the prediction that she should 
bear a son; (3) in Gn 21° Sarah, after the birth of 
the child, is represented as saying, ‘God hath pre- 
pared laughter (phy) for me.’ The continuation of 
the same verse, however, suygyests that there was 
yet another version of the same tradition, accord- 
ing to which the laughter was neither that of in- 
credulity on the part of Abraham and Sarah, nor 


that of joy on the part of Sarah, but that of 
derision on the part of those who heard the news, 
and who would laugh at one so old becoming a 
mother: ‘every one will laugh at me.’ It should 
also be noticed that the same root occurs in the 
sense of ‘playing’ in the story of Ishmael and 
Isanc (Gn 21"), and also in that of Isane and 
Rebekah (Gn 2638). 

A fanciful Rabbinic derivation for the name ex- 
plained it to be a compound of two words pyres 
‘the out-going of statute,’ as if in Tsaac was to be 
discerned a development of the religious faith of 
Abraham (Hamburger, JF, s.v.). 

It has been suggested that ‘Isaac’ may possibly 
be a truncated form for ‘Isaac-el,’ on the analogy 
of ‘Isra-el,’ ‘Ishma-el,’ and possibly ‘ Joseph-el’ 
and ‘ Jacob-el’ (cf. Gray’s Sludics in Hebrew Proper 
Names, p. 214). 

See further, for several questions connected with 
the story of Isaac, and on the whole question of the 
character of the patriarchal narratives, art. JACOB, 
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Although anticipated by Amos and Hosea in 
muny of his leading doctrines, and excelled 
both by Jeremiah and the great Prophet of the 
Exile in depth of personal experience and width 
of religious outlook, Isainh was nevertheless 
the greatest of the Hebrew proper By the 
strenvth of his personality, the wisdom of his 
statesmanship, the length and unbroken assurance 
of his ininistry, the almost unaided service which 
he rendered to Judah at the greatest crisis of her 
history, the purity and grandeur of his style, and 
the influence he exerted on subsequent prophecy. 

I, NameE.— The English name Jsaiah is an 
approximate transliteration of the abbreviated 
form Yésha'yah ayy, which appears as the title of 
the prophet’s book in the Hebrew Canon, and occurs 
besides as the name of several individuals in post- 
exilic writings (Ezr 8”, Neh 11’, 1 Ch 3*}). The 
full and older form is Yésha'yaht inyy; (Gr. ’Hoatas, 
Lat. Esaias and /saias), by which the prophet him- 
self is always called in the text of his book (cf. P 
etc.) and in the historical writings of the OT (2 K 
192), 2 Ch 26” 32%: *); also of other Jews, 1 Ch 
053.15 969 It means ‘J” is aalvation,’ and is 
therefore synonymous with the frequent Joshua 
or Jeshua (Jesus) avin or yw, and Hosea yin, ef. 
the Heb. Bdishe yo-dx ‘God is, or God of, Sulvation’ ; 
Elishua werox, Ishiye, ete., the Sabrean or Him- 
yaritie forms Spr and yavdx, and the Pheen, yw, 

I. Personan History,—The exact limits which 
we are led to assign to Isaiah’s career depend on 
the conclusions we have still to reach with regard to 
several disputed portions of his book. Generally 
speaking, however, we may say that he prophesied 
from the year in which king Uzziah died (B.c. 740 
or 736) to the year of the sudden deliverance of 
Jerusalem from Sennacherib, 701, and possibly 
some years after this. Isaiah was therefore born 
about 760 (seven years befure the reputed founda- 
tion of Rome), was a child when Amos appeared 
at Bethel (c. 755 or 750), and a youth when Hosea 
began to prophesy in N. Israel. Micah was his 
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ounger contemporary. Isaiah prophesied under 

zziah, Jotham, Alaz, and Hezekiah, kings of 
Judah. The chief political events of his life were 
the ascent of the great soldicr Tiglath-pileser 111. 
to the throne of Assyria in 745, with a new policy 
of conquest ; the league of Aram and N. Israel in 
735, and their invasion of Judah, which moved 
Ahaz to call Assyria to his help; Tiglath-pileser’s 
capture of Damascus, and the ce: PUNY of Gilead 
and Galilee in 734; the invasion of N. Palestine by 
Salmanassar Iv. in 725, with the long siege of 
Samaria which fell to his successor Sargon in or 
about 721; Sargon’s defeat of Egypt on her border 
at Raphia in 719; Sargon’sinvasion of Palestine in 
711 with the reduction of Ashdod, and his defeat 
of Merodach-baladan and capture of Babylon in 709; 
Sennacherib’s succession in 705, and invasion of 
Palestine in 701; his encounter with Egypt at 
Eltekeh on the borders of Philistia and Judah ; his 
eapture of Ekron and siege of Jerusalem, with the 
pestilence that overtook him between Palestine 
and Egypt; and his retreat from Palestine, with 
the consequent relief of Jerusalem—all in 701. 
About 695 (some say about 690 or even 685) 
Ilezekiah was succeeded by Manasseh. Whether 
Isaiah lived into the reign of the latter is very 
doubtful. We have no prophecies from him later 
than Hezekiah’s reign, perhaps none after 701.* 
The Mishna (Jebamoth 496; ef. Sanhedr. 1036) 
says that he was slain by Manasseh. The apocry- 
phal work, The Ascension of Isaiah, which was 
written in the beginning of the 2nd Christian 
cent. (only an Ethiopic version is extant; see 
Dillmann’s ed. with a Latin translation, Leipzig, 
1877), aflirms that Lsaiah’s martyrdom consisted in 
being sawn asunder, which Justin Martyr repeats 
(Dial. c. Tryph. ch. 120, ¢. A.D. 150). Whether 
this be true, and whether it is alluded to in He 
11°?, we cannot tell. See next article. 

Isaiah is called the son of Amogz (piox 1} 2! etc.), 
who must not be confounded, as he has been by 
various Christian Fathers, with the prophet Ainos 
(omy), <A Jewish tradition (Megilla 10b) makes 
Isaiah nephew of king Amaziah; and his royal 
descent has been inferred from his familiarity with 
successive monarchs of Judah, and his general politi- 
cal influence, A stronger reason than these might 
be drawn from the presence in his name of J”, which 
iene to have been confined at the earlier periods 
of Isracl’s history to proper names of the royal 
houses. But even this is not conclusive, and one 
really knows nothing of either [saiah’s forefathers 
or Ins HEREIN, Ile was married, his wife is 
ealled ‘the prophetess’ (85), and he had two sons 
to whom he gave names symbolic of those aspects 
of the nation’s history mich he enforced in his 
prophecies: She’ar-yashub, ‘a remnant shall re- 
turn,’ who was old enough in 736-735 to be taken 
by his father when he went to face king Ahaz 
(7°), and Jlaher- shalal - hash - baz ‘ spoil - speeds- 
booty-hustes,’ who was born about a year later (8!**). 
The legend that Isaiah was twice married has been 
deduced from the false inference that the ‘young 
woman of marringeable age,’ 79)y7 of 7, was his 
wife. By this expression the prophet probably 
did not mean a definite dividual 

The most certain and significant facet about 
Tsaiah is that he was a citizen, if not a native, of 
Jerusalem,f and had constant access to the court 
and presence of the king. Jerusalem is Isaiah’s 
‘immediate and ultimate regard, the centre and 
return of all his thoughts, the hinge of the history 
of his time, the summit of those brilliant hopes 


* Eichhorn and Moller, quoted by Vatke, Hint. 620, assigned 
che. 40-06 to reign of Manasseh. None of the titles in the Bk. 
of Isaiah attirm that he prophesied under Manasseh. 

¢ Some deduce from 2 KX 204 that he lived in ‘the middle’ or 
‘lower city’ (Cheyne, Ancyl, Brit.9 xiii. 378). 
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with which he fills the future. He has traced for us 
the main features of her position and some of the 
lines of her construction, many of the great figures 
of her streets, the fashions of her women, the 
arrival of embassies, the effect of rumours. He 
has painted her axpect in triumph, in siege, in 
famine, and in earthquake: war filling her valleys 
with chariots, and again nature rolling tides of 
fruitfulness up to her very gates; her moods of 
worship, panic, and profligacy. If he takes wider 
observation of mankind, Jerusalem is his watch- 
tower. It is for her defence he battles through 
fifty years of statesmanship, and all his prophecy 
may be said to travail in anguish for her new birth.’ 

ILL. STRUCTURE AND CONTENTS OF THE BOOK 
OF ISAIAH.—The book which bears [saiah’s name 
consists of 66 chapters, which fall into two very 
distinct collections of prophetic discourses: chs. 
1-35 and chs. 40-66, which are separated by a 
stretch of narrative or history, chs. 36-39. 

A. Chs. 1-35 are further divisible into at least 
five sections—(1) 1-12 a series of orations upon the 
religious and political state both of Judah in face 
of invasions by Assyria and by the confederates 
Syria and N. Israel, and of N. Israel in face of 
an invasion by Assyria; as well as upon the 
Messianic future of Isracl. ‘There is also a series 
of narratives recounting Isaiah’s call (6), his inter- 
view with king Ahaz (7), and other measures that 
he took (8); as well as a song of praise (12). This 
section seems composed of independent groups of 
oracles, Ch. 1 appears to stand by itself, and 
carries a title which more than covers the contents of 
the whole section, ‘the reigns which it enumerates 
exhaust the range of Isaiah's career.’ At the head 
of ch. 2 there is another title which appears to cover 
2-4, which form a unity by themselves, Ch. 5 
stands apart from them, and is itself composed of 
independent pieces. Then we have the pieces of 
narrative: 6 by itself on the prophets vision 
in the year Uzziah died, and 7-84 containing more 
oracles and running ont into others 85-97, all of 
them apparently from the reign of Ahaz. 98-104, 
along with 5°°°, which obviously belongs to them, 
from an oracle avainst N. Israel. 10°84 ig an 
oracle against Assyria, and ch. 11 consists of two 
prophecies, one of the Messiah (vv.!*), the other of 
the restoration of all Israel (vv.204),) Ch. 12 is the 
lyric already alluded to. (2) Chs. 18-23 contain a 
series of oracles upon heathen nations, with a few 
upon Judah, but none upon N. Israel. 13-14% 
treats of the fall of Babylon; 147477 is on Assyria, 
and vv.%-82 avninst the Philistines, assigned by 
its title to the year of Ahaz’ death; 15. 16 on 
Moab; 177" on the fall of Damascus and N. 
Israel; vv.!2)4, the repulse of Assyria; 18, the 
same in the form of an address to Ethiopia; 19 on 
Keypt—vv.'° appear to be separate from vv.) 3 
20 on Egypt, with a bit of narrative that points to 
Sargon’s march against her about 711; 21)?" on 
Babylon, ‘oracle of the wilderness of the sea,’ 
vv.4-12 on Edom, vv." on Arabia; 22) against 
Jerusalem during a sicge, and vv." against 
Shebna, a statesman of Judah; 23' on Tyre, 
with an appendix vv.518, (3) 24-27, an apoca- 
lyptic prophecy, describing the judgment of the 
whole world ie supernatural convulsions, the 
blessedness of Israel who shall be rescued, and 
the resurrection of their dead. (4) 28-33, a series 
of oracles reflecting, apparently, the historical cir- 
cumstances of Jsaiah’s day ; 28!6 predictive of the 
fall of Samaria, vv.7-22 a controversy with the dis- 
solute politicians of Jerusalem ; 29!§ the abasement 
and subsequent deliverance of Jerusalem, vv. * the 
spiritual stupidity of Jerusalem, vv." exposure of 
a conspiracy of the court with Egypt, suddenly 
changing to a prediction of the future deliverance ; 
30'"\7 2 return to the Egyptian alliance with denun- 
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ciations, vv.'*° a picture of the Messianic age, 
vv.27-8 apocalyptic judgment on Assyria; 31 the 
Egyptian alliance, with a promise for Israel and 
doom on Assyria; 32'° a picture of the Messianic 
age, vv.*-)4 against the women of Jerusalem, vv.15-2 
another picture of the future; 33 denunciation of 
an invader of Judah, and affirmation of her 
deliverance. (5) Chs. 34. 35, Israel’s triumph over 
Edom, return from exile, and blessedness. 

B. Then follows the histurical section 36-39, of 
which 36 f. narrates Sennacherib’s demand for the 
surrender of Jerusalem; 38, Hezekiah’s sickness 
and cure, with his hymn; and 39, Merodach-bal- 
adan’s embassy to Hezekiah. 

C. Chs, 40-66, the rea] or assumed standpoint of 
the bulk of which is the end of the Babylonian 
exile, though there are some chapters which appear 
to have been written in Palestine. (See below.) 

IV. CRITICISM OF THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE 
Boox.—The preceding analysis reveals not only 
that the Bk. of Isaiah 1s the combination of several 
earlier collections of oracles (ch. 1 a general preface, 
(a) 2-12 consisting of minor collections, (b) 13-27, 
(c) 28-35, (d) 36-39 (?), (e) 40-66), but also that, 
while many of these have obviously risen from the 
circuinstances of Isaiah’s own day, others reflect 
other periods, especially the Babylonian exile, and 
some, ¢.g. the apocalyptic passages, betray a style 
and temper very different from the oracles that be- 
long tu Isaiah’s lifetime. Moreover, while some 
of the collections are entitled Isaiah’s, others make 
no Claim to be from his hand. Nevertheless, 
though Ibn Ezra hinted a few doubts and Calvin 
wrote as if he felt that ch. 55 at least was ‘uttered 
during the captivity in Babylon’ (on 55°), up to 
the end of last century the book was universally 
understood to be covered by the title in its first 
verse, and therefore as Isaiah’s throughout. About 
1780, J. B. Koppe in the Gern. ed. of Lowth’s 
Commentary was the first to undermine this posi- 
tion. He was followed by Eichhorn (Jnérod. iii. 
76), and by Déderlein (Zsaias, 1789, Proof. xii), 
who takes it as obvious that 40{f are by an 
anonymous prophet about the end of the Exile. 
(Vatke refers to a more detailed proof of this by 
J. E. Justi). Not without opposition from the 
conservative school (¢.g. J. V. Moller, De authentia 
oracc. Es. cc. 40-66), this view was developed by 
the great critics of the beginning of this century; 
and it was further perceived that if 40-66 be exihe, 
parts of 1-39 must also fall to the same date. In 
13!-14% 219 34, 35 Assyria is no longer as in 
Tsaiah’s day the dominant world power, nor do 
these oracles emphasize Jerusalem as the inviolate 
fortress of God. Babylon takes Assyria’s place, her 
fall is imminent, Israel is in exile but about to be 
restored. ‘To these non-Isaian chapters the critics 
added 24-27, which, although they appear to have 
some reflections of the age before the Exile, and do 
not allude to Babylon, yet contain phrases descrip- 
tive of the Exile as actual, with promises of Israel’s 
deliverance therefrom, and hopes of the establish- 
ment of Zion, and the repopulation of the Holy 
Land. To this list of exilic and post-exilic oracles 
some added ch. 12, and it was agreed that 15-16” 
was an oracle older than Isaiah’s time, to which 
Isaiah himself added 164, All the rest of the 
discourses in 1-39, save for some glosses, were still 
regarded as Isaiah’s own. 

Such was virtually the position of criticism down 
to 1890. It had been established by Gesenius, 
Ewald, Knobel, and Reuss, and was supported b 
Kuenen (in 1863), Cheyne (Is. chronol. arranged, 
1870, Prophecies of Js. 1880-81, though there is 
little intruduction in this vol., and Enc. Brit. art. 
‘Isaiah,’ 1881; see below on 40-66), Delitzsch (who 
had previously argued for the unity of the book, 
but in 1879-80 interpreted 40-66 as from the close 
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of the Exile; see more fully his Comm.‘ 18 ong. 
ed. 1890), W. R. Smith Pio: of pa 
Driver (Isaiah, Life and Times, 1888), G. A. Smith 
(The Expositor's Bible, 1888), Dillmann (1890). 
Some of these carried their doubts further than 
the passages described above. ‘To the non-Isaian 
oracies some added 23'5-!3, some the whole of 23 
some 19 in whole or part, and some even 33. 
Others (see below) denied the unity of 40-66. 
Even conservative critics like Oehler, von Orelli, 
and Bredenkamp accepted 40-66 as from another 
than Isaiah, but the latter two argued for the 
authenticity of several of the disputed passages in 
1-39, Bredenkamp and Klostermann for some in 
40-66. 

During the last ten years the Bk. of Isaiah, in 
common with all the prophetic writings, has been 
subjected to a still more rigorous analysis and 
criticism, with the result that while Kirkpatrick 
(Doct. of the Prophets, 1892), Driver (Introd), and 
Skinner (Cambridge Bible for Schools, 1896) adhere 
in the main to the position of the majority of 
critics before 1890, Gali (in Nowack’s J/and- 
kommentar, 1892), Wackmann (Die Zukunftserwar- 
tung des Jes. 1893), Cheyne (Introd. to the Bk. of 
Is, 1895, cf. his edition of the text and translation 
in Haupt’s SBOT, 1898), have cast doubt upon the 
authenticity of many more portions of 1-39, ‘There 
can be no question that the thorough analysis to 
which those critics have subjected the text of 1-39 
has been successful in discovering a number of late 
glosses and other insertions in the genuine pro- 
phecies of Isaiah. In all the prophetic books the 

resence of such is now generally recognized. But 
Juhm, Hackmann, and Cheyne have cut more 
deeply than this, and subtracted from Isaiah long 
passages which were previously regarded as 
genuine. Their reasons are sometimes mainly 
subjective; they base their conclusions upon the 
precarious distinction between the real Isaian style 
and what they consider to be imitations of it, or 
infer them from a change of rhythm. The feature 
of Duhm’s able essay is the relegation of a con- 
siderable number of levee Sie to the 2nd and even 
to the Ist cent. before Christ. He founds this 
upon their apocalyptic character, but he reserves 
for Isaiah not a few oracles and phrases quite 
as pct ypu as those he transfers to the late 
date. In the latter, too, there are historical allu- 
sions which are suitable to the Assyrian period ; 
Duhm either alters the reading of these, or strains 
their meaning to suit the Greek period. And, 
finally, there 1s the almost indubitable fact which 
he fails to discredit, that the prophetic Canon was 
so fixed by B.c. 200 as to render impossible 
the inclusion within it of the prophetic Book of 
Daniel. Duhm, indeed, argues that the latter was 
excluded because of its apocalyptic character ; but 
if he is right, the same reason should have excluded 
from the Bk. of [saiah the passages which, because 
of their apocalyptic character, Duhim assigns to 
the 2nd cent. This argument therefore, for the 
presence in Isaiah of features of so late a date, 
may be said to have failed (for details sce Lx- 
positor, July to Dec. 1892, and Crit. Review, 
1893). Hackmann (op. cit. p. 143 ff.) denies to 
Isaiah the two pictures of the Messiah 9! and 
11/-"—the former on the grounds that it starts 
from the ruin of the Jewish state which was not 
actual in Isaiah’s > implies a rejection of 
the reigning king, ‘ or Herekiah, and a con- 
fidence in an unborn One, which it is inconceiv- 
able to associate with Isaiah. It suits better a 
time when there was no king in Israel and the 
people had nét independent existence. The de- 
struction of David's dynasty is also implied, he 
thinks, by 11)", the picture of universal peace in 
which and the ‘ supernatural’ elements are further 
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ih ed See of a late date. These reasons are any- 
thing but conclusive. Few will doubt that the 
delinquencies of Ahaz furnished sufficient occasion 
to Isaiah for his hope of the appearance of a real 
champion and righteous ruler of Israel. It is 
aidall hard to believe the great prophet incap- 
able, at that age in Israel, of a dream of universal 
peace ; one might as well argue that such a drean 
was impossible in the post-exilic period (to which 
Hackmann relegates it) because many of the writ- 
ings of the latter, like J] 4 and ‘Zec’ 10, exhibit a 
rude delight in war. The truth is that among all 
nations and in all periods of their history the hope 
of peace has existed along with a belief in the 
necessity of war, and even with a delight in it. 
Hackmann finds a more plausible reason (147 f.) 
for a late date for these passages in their language, 
which bears a few post-exilic features. He also 
denies to Isaiah the well-known Rae 275) re- 
peated in Mic 4)"5, on the ground that its ideals of 
the sovereignty of J” over foreign nations, their 
adoption of Ifis law, the supremacy of the temple, 
and universal peace, agree better with a post-exilic 
than with a pre-exilic date (so, too, Mitchell, 
Isaiah, a Study of Chaps. i.-xii., New York, 1897, 
108 ff.). On the last point an answer has been 
given above; nor on any of the others is there 
anything incompatible with a date in the 8th 
century. (So even Duhm: on the details see the 
present writer’s 7'welve Proph. i. 365 f.). Cheyne, 
who had previously (see above) agreed with the 
majority of critics as to what were Isaiah’s 
authentic prophecies, stated modifications of his 
views in the JQ/? for 189] f., and in 1895 published 
his very able and thorough Introd, to the Bk. o 
Isaiah, in which, while accepting some of Dulm’s 
and Hackmann’s results, he went still further and 
withdrew nearly a third of 1-12 from Isaiah, and 
from the oracles hitherto regarded as genuine in 
13-35 nearly a half. It is impossible to examine 
his argument in details. lis general principle 
must be regarded as sound by all who have worked 
at the text of the prophets, viz. that to the oracles 
of even the greatest of the prophets later genera- 
tions of Israel added supplements, in order to 
mitigate unqualified messages of doom, or for 
other purposes of edification. This is a principle, 
however, in the application of which there must 
naturally be very great difference of opinion. The 
conclusions do largely depend on the subjectivit 
of the critic; and, speaking generally (which is all 
that the space of this article permits), it must 
be said that Cheyne’s reasons for withdrawing 
passages from Isainh are sometimes very hypo- 
thetical, and that, to say the least, there often 
exist in the periods to which he assigns these 
peruse as many difficulties as in the age of 
saiah. There is not a little arbitrariness, as, for 
instance, when he says that the post-exilie origin 
of 275 is “beyond reasonable doubt’; or in refer- 
ence to 15. 16 (which he takes to be not pre- but 
post-Isaian) ‘was Isaiah the man to use another 
Prep eue material?’ ‘There is sometimes an un- 
ue depreciation of the literary (cf. p. 88) and 
spiritual abilities of the pre-exilic period in Israel, 
especially if one keeps in mind the wonderful com- 
position of the constituents of JE. And one may 
reasonably ask whether hope and comfort were not 
as much required by faraal and not as likely to be 
contributed by her greatest prophet, in the 8th 
cent. as after the Exile. hese considerations 
detract from the conclusiveness of Cheyne’s power- 
ful and candid arguments. Some further de- 
tails may be noticed. In ch. 1, vv.24 and 2% are 
taken from Isaiah, hardly with sufficient reason ; 
4° is placed after the Exile, probably correctly ; 
on 9/6 ‘Hackmann is probably right,’ and better 
though still not conclusive reasons are offered for 
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a date later than Isaiah; so with 11'§. In 13-23, 
19 is all postexilis (Skinner agrees that vv.26-38 
are probably so). 23!!8 is (in agreement with 
previous critics) a later addition. It is in 29-33 
that Cheyne withdraws most from Isaiah: he 
gives strong reasons for the post-exilic date of 
2916-24 Jess strong for that of 3u!**8; 32 is also 
assigned to after the Exile, but hardly with 
sufficient reason, though strong objections to 
Isaiah’s authorship are not unduly stated. 33 has 
been suspected as not authentic since Ewald’s 


time. Kuenen placed it under Josiah or later, 
Stade after the Exile, and to the latter Cheyne 
inclines. There are indeed several difficulties both 


of style and substance in assigning the ch. to 
Isaiah (cf. Skinner; Driver leaves it with Isaiah). 
VY. THE PROPHECIES OF THE MESSIAH IN 
ISAIAH 1-39.—In addition to the examination 
of the different passages given above, tlie Messi- 
anic element in Is 1-39 requires a more gencral 
discussion, not only because of its intrinsic im- 
portance, but on account of the tendency of recent 
criticism to deny that the Messiah appeared at all 
in the prophecy of Israel before the Exile. This 
thesis, stated by Marti (Gesch. der Isr. Rel. 190), 
has been elaborated by Paul Volz (Die vorexil. 
Jahweprophetie u. der Messtas, Gottingen, 1897, cf. 
Briickner, Komp. des B. Jes.). Besides the evidence 
stated above from the language and historical allu- 
sions of the separate Messianic passages, the follow- 
ing are the chief reasons offered. The functions 
assigned to the Messiah by the disputed passages 
are not religious but political: to rescue Israel 
from her heathen tyrants and to govern her in 
righteousness, but neither to teach the people of 
God, whether as prophet or as priest, nor to con- 
vert the heathen. The réle is national, not uni- 
versal. How, it is asked, can these features be 
harmonized either with this fact that before the 
Exile the temper of prophecy is mainly threatening 
and judicial, or with that other, that when the pre- 
exilic prophets do open up the future they lay 
down the lines of a universal ethic? Desides, 
where is there room for so glorious a representa- 
tive of J” in a future which is to be filled with the 
manifest and all-suflicient presence of J” Himself? 
To the present writer these arguments not only 
appear inconclusive for a late date of the Messianic 
passages, but in some respects appear to support 
the tradition of an early date. Tor, that the 
functions of the Messiah are described in the 
passages as national surely suits an early, rather 
than the later, stages of Israel’s religious develop- 
ment; no detailed picture of the Messiah which 
was later than the second Isaiah could have 
omitted the duties and hopes on which the latter 
so brilliantly insists, of converting the heathen to 
the knowledve and discipline of J”. Nor is the 
temper of pre-exilic Brae 1ecy so exclusively judi- 
cial as is now frequently alleged. The prophets 
insist that a remnant of Israel shall survive the 
judgment. Isaiah himself not only predicted, but, 
during the most influential period of his career, 
strenuously laboured for, the continuation of the 
Jewish State. It is not a different dispensation 
which, like the later apocalyptic prophecy, he 
anticipates, but a continuance A the present poli- 
tical conditions, purified and exalted. Now amony 
these political conditions in Judah, was the 
dynasty of David. In contrast with the frequent 
usurpations of the throne of N. Isracl, David's 
house persisted in Judah practically unchallenged. 
Since David’s own day the religion of J” was closely 
wedded with the dynasty, and, besides, David had 
been successful in achieving the ideal of the unity 
of all Israel. By Isaiah’s time, therefore, the 
political presuppositions of the Messianic oracles 
in Is 1-39 were all present. We may even affirm 
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that it would have been passing strange if his 
anticipations of the religious and political future 
of Judah had been dissociated from the Davidic 
monarchy. Moreover, it ought not to be forgotten 
that none of these disputed passages attribute to 
the Messiah any of the measures for achieving the 
establishment of Israel which were required by the 
exilic or immediately post-exilic ages of the nation’s 
history. ‘There is no word in them of bringing 
back the exiles or portions of God’s people scattered 
over the world; and no word of the post-exilic 
dream of a world-empire. On the contrary, in the 
tasks which these passages assign to the Messiah, 
we see exactly the two main ends upon which 
Isaiah’s prophetic activity was bent: the deliver- 
ance of j udah from the Assyrian invasion which 
overthrew the kingdom of N. Israel, and the 
establishment of justice and a pure civic life among 
the people of J”. 

Such considerations amply disprove Volz’s con- 
tention that the conception of the Messiah was 
one foreign to the spirit of prophecy, and only 
dragged into the service of their doctrine by the 
later prophets, out of the popular religion of 
Israel. It is true that the hope of the Messiah 
may have been an article of the popular creed, 
just as, according to Amos, was the hope of the 
victorious day of J”. But if the prophets, and, in 
particular, Isaiah, did not actually create the ideal 
of a victorious and righteous monarch for Israel, 
Isuiah certainly re-created it: gave it those moral 
elements with which we may be sure the popular 
religion was incapable of investing it. 

VI. Ti THEOLOGY OF [SALAH.—We are now in 
a position to discern the authentic doctrine of 
Isaiah upon God, religion, Isracl, and the world. 
Like all the earlier prophets, Isaiah reveals his 
doctrine in no abstract or systematic form, but 
point by point in connexion with some event of 
contemporary history or some emergent phase of 
the character of his generation. Now two great 
facts were before him, and may be said to have 
formed from first to last the starting-point, if not 
the full premise, of his teaching. One was the 
moral badness of Israel’s life, taken along with 
their stupid misunderstanding of what their God 
required of them. I[saiah’s generation were not as 
a whole consciously apostate from J”; they were 
assiduous in His worship, lavish of sacrifice to 
Him, and careful to observe at all points the ritual 
which they believed to be His will. But they were 
shamelessly immoral. Luxury and the vices which 
spring from it sapped the national life. The ad- 
ministration of justice was corrupt. The rich 
Pe reese the poor, civic duties were neglected. 
All this evil state of the people was contrary to the 
will of J”, and due to their misunderstanding of 
the character and demands of their God. He was 
a God of righteousness, and He had already made 
known to Israel His ¢orah, as a demand for the very 
virtues they neglected. He loathed the assiduvus 
worship which they combined with a life so im- 
moral. He reyarded the evil features of the latter 
as sin and rebellion, which required a very thorough 
punishment, one severe enough to destruy the bulk 
of the nation.* 

Coincident with this state of sinfulness, in which 
the people were plunged, was the second fact from 
which Isaiah’s prophecies started. The power of 
Assyria rose on the political horizon, threatening 
the destruction of all the principalities of Pales- 
tine. There had been Assyrian campaigns in N. 
Syria since 870. Damascus had fallen before one 
af them in 803, and her forces had suffered unother 


*That Judah was equally sinful with N. Israel, In Isafah’s 
regard, apyetrs not only from ch. 1, from whatever date this 

roceeds, but in the inaugural vision ‘people of unclean lips’ 
te), and 211-17 where in v.15 at least Judah is meant. 


defeat in 773. ‘Then came a pause of nearly thirty 

ears. But in 745, or at least five years before 

saiah’s call to prophesy, ‘Tiglath-pileser WI., a 
soldier of great energy, usurped the Assyrian 
throne, and set in motion & more vigorous policy 
towards Palestine. ‘The siege of Arpad and the 
subjugation of Babylon detained him for nine 
years, but in 734-733 he overthrew Damascus and 
swept into captivity, besides its ponls, the Is. 
raelite populations of Gilead and Galilee. Isaiah 
had perhaps at first been uncertain whether the 
required punishment of Israel would proceed froin 
Assyria, or from Egypt, the only other power at 
that time which was capable of contesting with 
Syria the lordship of Palestine (cf. 7'8). But those 
proofs of Assyrian power, and the novel Assyrian 
policy of sweeping into distant captivity the bulk 
of the subjugated peoples,—those proofs which 
came with the years 734, 733,—settled the question 
once for all. Assyria was the destined rod of J”’s 
anyer, and this should accomplish itself not only in 
the overthrow of N. Israel, to which Isaiah holds 
out no hope, but in the thorough invasion of 
Judah. It is an interesting problem, in what pro- 
portion the moral conviction of Isracl’s guilt need- 
ing punishment on the one hand, and the political 
certainty of Assyria’s advance on the other, con- 
tributed to the assurance of Isaiah’s predictions. 
Of this we may be sure, however, that without 
their native convictions of J”s righteousness and 
power of judgment upon Israel, the prophets could 
only have viewed the Assyrian advance as a per- 
plexing, if not a paralyzing, problem. But instead 
of so feeling it, Isaiah is ready for Assyria, predicts 
the certainty of invasion while the bulk of his 
people still doubt the latter, and is very cleur as to 
its meaning, That which enabled him and other 
prophets to see in the advance of Assyria a moral 
intention, which was to exhaust itself in the de- 
struction of all the Syrian States, but stop short of 
the utter overthrow of Judah, was the character of 
Judah’s God, His might above all the gods of the 
heathen, and His nirpose of grace not to let His 
people be auEhiod: The advance of Assyria was, 
therefore, a secondary and subordinate factor in the 
inspiration of Isaiah. At the same time the appear- 
ance of the greatest empire of the age, as obviously 
the instrument of Israel’s God, must have lent to 
the prophets’ ideas of His government a largeness 
to which the religious imagination of Isracl had 
not previously attained (see Ch. 1V. of Bk. of the 
Twelve Proph. in the ‘Expositor’s Bible’), And 
so we find in Isaiah a conception of the divine 
providence of the world more wide and majestic 
than anything that had yet appeared in Israel, 
although several of ita features had already been 
expressed by Amos and are implied in parts of 
the JE documents of the Pentatench. All the 
forces of the world are subject to J”. The great 
empires unconsciously fulfil His will upon Israel : 
the heathen pegpiles, however they rage, break 
upon the limits He sets to their advance, as the 
sea breaks upon its shore. These limits are drawn 
at the utter destruction of His people. An Israel, 
however shortened and cut down, must survive. 
To this end Isaiah (though he sometimes appears 
to abandon the impenitent people to the destruc- 
tion they court by their foaliehitioas) insists for the 
most part on the inviolableness of Jerusalem. 
Judah may be overrun by the invader: Jerusalem 
cannot fail. Her security is an essential part of 


the providence of God. 

The constant emphasis which Isaiah lays upon 
the inviolableness of this one spot of earth, this 
obscure highland fortress, not only as a settled fact 
of the future (10%) but as an essential article of 
religious faith (28'* etc.), has been criticized as 
derogating from the spirituality of the religion he 
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taught. But it must be kept in mind that Jeru- 
salem was the one spot on earth where J” was 
worshipped. His shrine was there. There lived 
the only community which preserved for mankind 
the true knowledge of Him and His purposes— 
the little band of disciples to whom Isaiah com- 
mitted His testimony and revelation. The con- 
tinued existence in the world of this spiritual 
Israel (it is the first conception in history of the 
Church within the Church) is what Isaiah believes 
in and proclaims with such unwearied assurance 
against both the fears of their rulers and the 
arrogance of the heathen who sought their over- 
throw. But for their continuance the inviolable- 
ness of at least Jerusalem wus necessary ; other- 
wise they had been blotted out of history like N. 
Israel itself. The Assyrian policy, to judge from 
the case of N. Israel, did not leave room for the 
survival of a people of J” among its captives, as 
the Babylonian did more than a century later. To 
ied Rha therefore, Isniah’s insistence on the in- 
violableness of Zion as if it were derogatory to the 
ethical and spiritual character of his teaching, is 
asx unjust as it would be to bring the charge of 
unspirituality against any of the great leaders of 
Christianity who have insisted in a time of per- 
secution that the Church shall not perish, but in 
spite of its present tyrants survive in freedom and 
peace. There was no other way for a eva 
community to exist in Isaiah's day except through 
the security of Jerusalem. And, as we have scen 
above, it is also in connexion with the survival of 
a people of J” that the promise of a victorious and 
righteous ruler comes so naturally, if not inevit- 
abl , into [saiah’s predictions. 

The charge of unspirituality which is brought 
against the emphasis on Zion's security as a for- 
tress might have had some justice in it if Tsaiah 
had anywhere attempted to provide for that security 
by merely political means, But, on the contrary, 
his conviction of God’s purpose to preserve Jeru- 
salem is so profoundly spiritual that it leads him 
to condenin Israel’s own restless attempts to save 
their State; and he does so with as much fierceness 
as he has condemned their immorality. ‘They will 
not trust their God any more than they will obey 
His law; but, on the contrary, distrustful of lis 
purpose and His power, they seek to effect Zion’s 
safety by intrigues and alliances with the heathen, 
These, says Isaiah, will only draw them into the 
confusion of the world’s polities, from which trust 
in J” would assuredly keep them free. So, first, 
we find him seeking to restrain Ahaz from appeal- 
ing for help to Assyria when Judah is threatened 
by Pekah of N. Israel and Rezin of Damascus (7): 
let them do their worst, they cannot harm Judah ; 
but if Ahaz persists in calling on Assyria, J” will 
punish his unbelief by summoning the heathen, 
either Egypt or Assyria (v.!’), to overrun his land, 
Yet in spite of this, when Ahaz has thrown himself 
upon eis and Judah settled down in quict- 
ness for thirty years as an Assyrian vassal, thus 
escaping the fate which destroyed N, Israel, Isaiah 
accepts the fact; and when, in 704, on the accession 
of Sennacherib, the nations of Palestine throw off 
their allegiance to the northern empire, he seeks 
to prevent Judah from joining them, and uses all 
his powers of counsel, scorn, and threatening to 
circumvent the political party at Jerusalem that 
intrigues for an alliance with Egypt (28-31). 
This apparent change of Isainh’s attitude to 
Assyria was not due to political opportunism, or 
only to the political experience of these thirty 
years, that Judah was as safe in allegiance to 
Assyria as in 734 he had believed she would’ be 
by abstaining from all intercourse with that 
heathen empire, but to the unchanging conviction 
that whatever Judah’s political relations might be 


in the providence of God, He was able to preserve 
her by Himself, and that her rulers’ forgetfulness 
of this, and their anxiety to take measures of 
their own, would only, because of the unbelief 
which was their motive, end in disgrace and ruin. 
Besides, the intrigue with Egypt was a breach of 
faith with Assyria, an unhallowed and immoral 
thing, and this was a second proof to Isaiah that 
it could not succeed. He found a third in the 
blindness of the Jewish statesmen to the weakness 
of Egypt, which promised much, but never did, or 
could do, aught to help those who trusted in her. 
This gives him occasion to say that, clever as the 
peeane deem themselves to be, J” is more wise. 

"3 measures for the security of Jerusalem are not 
mere petyeet! or supernatural exhibitions of 
power against her foes, but rational counsel to her 
statesmen, advice to keep clear of Egypt and to 
continue faithful to the Assyrian alliance. 

The Jewish atatesmen did not listen to Isaiah ; 
and when Sennacherib invaded Palestine in 701, 
he found Hezekiah, like all his neighbour princes, 
in a state of revolt. Even then, however, Isaiah 
did not abate his confidence in the deliverance of 
Jerusalem. Once, indeed, his people seemed so 
corrupt, so abandoned to distrust of J”, and so 
incapable of the repentance to which he called 
them, that he announced the impossibility of their 
forgiveness, and condemned them to death (22'"!4), 
This, however, was momentary. Something hap- 
pened to change their pe neue What it was 
exactly we cannot say. ‘The most probable sup- 
position is that Hezekiah submitted to Senna- 


cherib, and bought the security of lis city by a. 
large tribute; but that having accepted this the 


Assyrian returned with heavier and more insolent 
demands (36. 37). Hezekiali and his statesmen 
were in despair (37'), and the population, it would 
appear, ready to yield (36"), Isaiah alone stood 
firm. Judah was sufficiently punished, the Assyrian 
in his arrogance made it clear that he expected 
the city to fall, because its God was no better than 
the gods of the States he had already overthrown. 
Isaiah affirmed such arrogance must be punished 
by J”, who would deliver Lis now penitent people. 
And the deliverance came. ‘The hosts of Senna- 
cherib appear to have been visited by the plague 
during their approach to the Egyptian border,— 
always in antiquity a region hable to such a 
visitation,—and the Assyrian corps that invested 
Jerusalem was suddenly withdrawn (cf. Jsainh 
1-39 in ‘Expositor’s Bible’; Driver's Jsaiahin ‘Men 
of the Bible’; McCurdy, 7PM, 1896, $$ 675-710). 
But however this may have been, Jerusalem was 
relieved, and Isaiah’s predictions of her siege and 
ultimate deliverance literally fulfilled, and ful- 
filled, too, mainly by his own unbroken confidence 
and energy. It was, indeed, a victory of that faith 
by which the world is overcome. The people of 
J”, though sorely punished, were saved, the con- 
tinuity of Te ietory reserved, and all the 
apes (uent development of their religion made 
possible. 

The above outline of Isaiah’s doctrine and 
statesmanship makes it clear that while his lony 
experience of the world’s history, during one of its 
most critical periods, expanded and illustrated his 
belief in God, it was the latter which was the 
origin and root of all his convictions and his 
efforts on behalf of Israel. This is what Isaiah 
himself tells us (6). His ministry started from a 
vision of J”; and as his record of this vision is not 

laced at the beginning of his book, but after the 
first collection of his prophecies, and as the im- 
ressions he received from it appear (especially 
rom vv. 2%) to be stated as if articulated and de- 
eloped by his subsequent experience, we may see 
in the chapter not only the origins, but a full 
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record, of his belief about God. J” is the Lord or 
King, immeasurably exalted above everything 
human. His sublimity is the ruling impression 
on the prophet’s mind, and throughout the dis- 
courses it appears again and again, in contrast both 
to the puny pride and ambition, ‘everything high,’ 
in Israc] themselves (2), and to the overweening 
arrogance of the Assyrian (10, ete.). This infinite, 
awful sublimity is in the main what Isaiah ex- 
presses by Js holiness—a term whose root-mean- 
ing is probably that of separateness. But by the 
prophet himself this holiness is personally felt 
most keenly in its contrast to his own and his 
eople’s sin. The first conscience excited in Isaiah 
Le the vision of the thrice-holy God is that he is a 
man of unclean lips, and dwells among a people of 
unclean lips (65). Before he can be of use to such a 
Deity, his uncleanness must be purged away (6%). 
And go, before a people can be the people of God, 
their iniquity must be punished and driven out of 
them. The awful severity of this judgment (6°" 
and in many other passages) is a consequence of 
J’s holiness. Isaiah lived through terrible times ; 
he predieted a fearfully rigorous judgment of 
God's own people by God Himself. Everywhere 
he betrays a burning sense of the awful carnest- 
ness of life, and the pitilessness of the divine 
providence in dealing with sin, with folly, and 
with pride, All these are consequences of the 
holiness of God, and another consequence is the 
irresistibleness of the power by which His judg- 
ments are carried through. 

But though the majestic transcendence of God, 
and His sovereign independence of everything 
human and earthly, his exaltation above ever 
entanglement and compromise of the world’s life 
is thus the ruling article of Isainh’s creed; the 
prophet almost eae emphasizes the divine 
immanence in the world and the history of man. 
The correlative of Js holiness is His glory, of 
which the earth is full (68). J” is not only the 
infinitely High, but the infinitely Near.  Ilis 
moral interest in man’s conduct extends to the 
minutest details. He sees and is touched by ever 
mood and change of His people’s character. He 
marks each fault they have, loathes each sin, feels 
each wound, and is swift to respond to each tum 
of their hearts in penitence. His passion for them, 
Ilis ‘zeal’ or ‘jealousy,’ is quick and powerful. 
Nor is Js interest confined to Israel. The oracles 
of Isaiah on the foreign nations, and especially 
those on Egypt and.'lyre, not only reveal that 
J”s standards of righteousness are tor them also, 
and that their sins wre punished by Him as trans- 

ressions against Himself, but that He has pity 
or their teeming multitudes, and rejoices in thedr 
particular civilizations and destinies, 

Parallel to this doctrine of the immanence and 
practical interest of J” in men’s life runs Isaiah’s 
constant teaching as to His reasonableness. He is 
no arbitrary Deity whom Isaiah reveals, but the 
father and tcacher of His people, who reasons and 
argues with them, who commends His ways to 
them, in opposition to their own measures, by 
pointing out the greater wisdom and effectiveness 
of the former. is wonderful in counsel, and 
excellent in that kind of wisdom which carries 
things through (28%). He asks their trust in 
His guidance, because of its reasonableness, and 
not simply because it is His will (29%), In the 
most harrowing and apparently destructive pro- 
cesses of history He proceeds by method (28%), 
The politicians think themselves clever: He also 
is wise, and has His own righteous purposes, 
which He will effect in time: the destruction of 
evil-doers, and in the end the rescue of His people, 
however much He needs first to beat and break 
them down (31). In short, He is a God who works 
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in history as in nature by law—Jl mishpat is His 
name (308) ; the simplest of His moral principles 
effect, if violated, their own revenve (28); leave 
the tendencies of history, too, to Him, and they 
will issue right. With all this insistence on law 
moral and natural, is to be noted the absence of 
miracle and ‘supernatural signs’; only once does 
Isaiah even seem to appeal to the latter (7°). The 
divine government of the world is manifested in 
natural and historical processes. The unity of 
these processes, which all over the visible world 
was conspicuously illustrated by the Assyrian eimn- 
vire, is for Isaiah himself a corollary from his 
elief in the transcendent sovereignty of J”. 
Smend says truly (AZ Leligionsgeschichte, 206) 
that ‘the idea of the Weltgeschichte dates from 
Isaiah: its oldest meaning is the glorification of 
the One God.’ 

Tsaiah has received from the Christian Chureh 
the title of the Evangelical Prophet. This was 
given mainly in the belief that chs. 40-66 were 
also by him, But, even in the prophecics which 
criticism has left to him, we find the elements 
of the doctrines of Grace. God forgives sin, the 
most heinous and defiling (18), Though He has 
passed sentence of death upon His people (22), 
their penitence procures for them His pardon and 
deliverance (36. 37). Necessarily severe as Lis 
judgment is, cruelly as His providence bears upon 
sin and folly, Lis love and pity towards His own 
never fail (14%). He is their well-beloved, and has 
constantly cared for them (5'), It is Llis passion 
for them that works their deliverance (9"). He 
longs to be gracious, and to have mercy even when 
His people are most given to their own destructive 
courses ; and He waits eagerly for their prayers to 
Lim (30!8), 

Of the future which shall follow Judah’s judg- 
ment and deliverance Isaiah makes several pre- 
dictions (cf. KSscHATOLOGY OF OTT, vol. i. 736 tf). 
First, as was to be expected, he emphasizes its 
ethical features. The sinners having been de- 
stroyed (1%), and Jerusalem purilied, the city shall 
be a city of righteousness (1°% ), under a righteous 
ruler (9/1147), But above all J’s own presence 
and government shall be very manifest, with ex- 
ceeding joy and glory. As a result, men shall 
abandon all their iduls (2% ete.), the worship of 
which (as we ought to have noted above) had not 
wholly disappeared from [srael, in spite of the 
fact that the national religion was that of J”. 
With righteousness shall come pence (24, if this 
be Isaiali’s, 97 115), and with peace the renewed 
fertility, and the free enjoyment of the fruits of 
the soit (™ 4? 307-26), In the last of these passages 
the promise is given in terms of great beauty, and 
suited to the needs of a people whose fields had 
been overrun by war for more ycars than one, and 
who have been cooped up by siege. Over all a 
wonderful light shall be shed: it is the symbol 
of the dispersion of the One present gloom. 
Moreover, the nations shall willingly come to 
Jerusalem to be taught of Israel’s God and His 
torah (2%-; but see above, § [V., where it is pointed 
out that there are some objections to the authen- 
ticity of this passage). On the Messiah see above, 
ss LV. V. Isaiah’s Messiah is a human king, of 
the stock of David, and with functions that are 
political, both military and judicial. He is not the 
mediator of religious pifts to His people: forgive- 
ness, knowledge of God, and the like. It is only 
in this, that ‘he saves the people of God from 
destruction and reigns over them, that he can be 
revarded as a type of Jesus Christ. 

VII. RELIGIOUS REFORMS IN ISAIAH’S TIME.— 
It would have been strange if a prophet so practical 
and statesmanlike, and so influential with the 
rulers of Judah, had not left his mark on legisla- 
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tion and ritual. We cannot believe the author 
of the oracles against images, the spirit that 
organized the city’s deliverance from Assyria, to 
have been idle in the long opportunity of reforms 
atiorded by the accession of leeieals and by the 
ears Of peace which followed till the death of 
Sargon, or again during the few years, uncertain 
in number, of Hezekiah’s lifetime after the relief 
of Jerusalem in 701. It is to the former of these 
periods that 2 Kx 18 assigns certain drastic reforins 
of worship, of which it pives the credit to Heze- 
kiah. The list of then given in v.4 contains the 
removal of the high places, the mazzgébéth or 
ea the vashérim (see ASHERAH), and the 
yrazen serpent called Nehushtan, to which the 

eople burned incense; and in v.™ the Rabshakeh 
is reported to have said to the Jews in 701 that 
Hezekinh had already removed the high places. 
The integrity of v.4has been justly doubted: the 
grainmar is of late Hebrew. It has also been 
maintained (Wellhausen, Jer. au. Jiud. Geseh., and 
Stade, GVJ 1607.) that the only reform which we 
have any just ground for leaving with Hezekiah 
is the destruction of the brazen serpent and other 
images, which, because in 705 1% Tsaiah represents 
it us still future (30**), can only have taken place 
after 701, 

In ascribing to Ifezekiah the destruction of the 
high places, mazzébéth and ’ashérim, it is alleged 
that the hand intruded into v.‘ and the editor of 
v.44 have wrongly anticipated reforms which 
were not effected till a century later by Josiah. 
But while this conclusion is HONIG favoured 
by the language of y.‘, it ignores the probabilities 
on the other side. It is quite true that Isaiah, 
while condemning images, says nothing against 
the high places, the mazgcbéth and the ‘ashérim. 
But to condemn images, and to do away with 
them, was to destroy the significance of the high 
places, which depended on their worship, and to 
concentrate the people’s faith on the sanctuary in 
Zion, where J” was not worshipped under any 
form. Besides, the Assyrian invasion, devastating 
as it did the whole country and yet incapable of 
violating Zion, worked mightily to the 1 
of the high places, and the proof of Zion’s unique 
holiness. We may also say that though Isaiah is 
not reported to have condeinned the high places, * 
yet his fundamental principle of the oneness and 
spirituality of J” must, according to the religious 
notions then prevalent, have logically involved the 
abolition of the high places, at which there was 
not only a half-pagan ritual, but the tendency 
also to think of the deity worshipped as a local 
deity different from J” of Jerusalem. We are 
justified, then, in believing in the probability of 
some measures during Hezekiah’s reign for the 
removal of the high places. But, even if we 
hesitate to aflirm this, we may at least state 
with certuinty that Isaiah, both by his doctrine 
of J” as the one true God, who could not be 
worshipped under the form of an image made by 
man, and in |his insistence upon the solitary 
inviolateness of Zion and in the unaided faith and 
energy by which he secured this, laid the indis- 
pensalle foundation for the legislation of Deuter- 
onomy and the reforms of Josiah. We may also 
assert that the measures in this direction which 
Hezekiah inaugurated under Isaiah’s inspiration 
must have been pretty severe; otherwise they 
could searcely have provoked the terrible reaction 
which followed under Manasseh. In this state of 
pore somewhat short of certainty, we niust 

e content, with our present data, to leave the 
question. 

VII. Ti HisTorican CiaprTers 36-39.—These 


* Neither with any certainty is Micah, for the reading of 
Mic 15 is uncertain. 


chapters are found also in 2 K 18-20", where 
their text has been somewhat more fully and 
accurately preserved (for details see Driver, 
LOT® 226f.; Cheyne, Introd. 215) than here (cf. 
especially 38). The passaye 2 K 18'*!® is want- 
iny in the Book of Isarah, and the Jatter’s Psalm of 
Hezekiah is wanting in Kings. The whole section 
in very composite. For details we must refer to 
Dillmann, Dulim, Cheyne, Skinner, and to Stade’s 
analysis in ZATIW for 1886. Here it is only 
wssible to give a bare outline. In 36-37 we 
eee two narratives of Sennacherib’s endeavour 
or endeavours to capture Jerusalem: one of them 
36-378, the other 37%8.* Many have read these 
as the respective accounts of those successive 
attempts on Jerusalem which we saw above to 
be the probable course of the Assyrian campaign. 
But Stade and others have taken them to be 
variant records of one and the same assault of 
Sennacherib on Jerusalem, and have divided 
them as follows: 36'-37% + 37-38, and 37%-84,+ 
Further, Cheyne believes that in these narratives 
the following are later insertions, 361-7 !8°0 374, 
‘to reproach the living God,’ ®‘Wherewith . .. 
have reviled me,’ 8 22-523, On the question of 
tho chronology in 36) and 2 K 18}*-38 see Driver, 
Isaiah?, 13; Cheyne, Introd. 216 ff.; Skinner, Js. 
1-39, Ixxvif., 262f. The reported message of 
Isaiah to Hezekiah 372%-* consists of—(a) a taunt- 
song in the Ainahk measure, vv.7#4-**, nnd (1) the 
giving of a sign to I{ezekiah in another rhythm, 
vv. 9-34, and (¢) a prediction of the relief of Jeru. 
salem, vv. ‘The taunt-song ‘appears to be 
inserted in the narrative froin some independent 
source... probably a genuine work of Isaiah’; 
8-35 “the actual message of the prophet on this 
oceasion’ (Skinner); but see Cheyne, Jutrod. 219. 
Chs. 38. 39 are probably from the suaine source as 
36. 37: Dulm and Cheyne assign them to the 
author of the second of the two narratives in 
36. 37. The ‘wriling of Hezekiah,’ 38°”, was 
assumed even by Kuenen in the Ist ed. of his 
Onderzock, ii. 98, and by Dillmann, to be genuine. 
The present writer expounded it as genuine in the 
‘Expositor’s Bible,’ Isai. 1-39, ch. xxv. But he 
now feels the force of the objections to this, drawn 
from the Janguaye, which has many lute features 
(so Kuenen’s later opinion, Duhm, and Cheyne). 

IX. PROPHECIES CERTAINLY NoT ISAIA{’s IN 
Cus. 1-39.—The detailed discussion of these is 
hardly relevant to an article on Isaiah himself ; 
but a few data may be piven concerning the chief 
of them. 

11)¢-18,_-Dillmann argues for Isaian authorship, 
but most think the passage implies that the Rxile 
has taken place; the Messiah 1s not, as in Isaiah’s 
own prophecies, the political ruler of Israel, but the 
restorer of the exiles and the resort of all nations 
(cf. Giesebrecht, Beitrage, 251%; Driver, Isaiah?, 
2Q14f.). 1218 without doubt from a date after the 
Exile (besides the Commentaries see I'rancis Brown, 
Jour. of Bibl, Literature, 1890, 128 1%). 13'-14% 
implies that the Jews are in exile, and in servitude 
to Babylon, the fall of whose king, however, is 
imminent; the Medes (13!") are already invading 
Babylonia. The ideas and language ilo not suit 
Isaiah’s time, but do suit the exilic age. For details 
see Cheyne, Introd. 69 ff.: Driver dates it a little 
before B.c. 549. 15'-16" has usually been attri- 

* Another division of the chapters would assign 861 (only 
with the addition 2 K 18!416) to the first invasion of Senna- 
cherib, 362-37 to the second. 

¢t Winckler (Untersuch. 84-36) has attempted to prove that 
while the firat narrative refers to Sennacherib’s campaign of 
701, the second describes what happened on an alleged return 
of Sennacherib to Palestine to meet Tirhakah towards the end 
of his reign between 690 and 681. (Winckler makes the 
division between the narratives not at 37% but at 37%). But 


for this there is no conclusive evidence: cf. Cheyne, /ntrod. 
234 f 
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buted, on grounds of difference of style from 
Isaiah’s, and of the suitability of its historical 
allusions to the time of Jeroboam I, to a prophet 
of that date (so among others Hitzig, Wellhausen, 
W. R. Smith, Dillmann,and more doubtfully Driver. 
Ewald, Kuenen, Baudissin, assign to at least a 
prophet earlier than Isaiah), Isaiah himself adding 
168-14, Jn 1888 Schwally (ZATIV 207 tf) argued 
for the post-exilic origin of the whole section ; and 
it forms one of those passages which Duhm would 
bring down to the Husmonwan period. Cheyne 
thinks the most conservative theory which is pos- 
sible is that a post-exilic author combined a yenuine 
oracle on Moab, 16%, with an anonymous pre- 
exilic prophecy also on Moab, and filled up illegible 
assages In an antique style. 21)-'? was assigned 
some early critics (Ewald and others) to the 
chs of the Exile, on the ground that no sieve of 
Babylon such as the passage describes could have 
interested Judah before then. ‘Then Kleinert 
(Sk, 1877, 17418; so also George Smith the 
Assyriologist) argued that the presiae referred 
to the first of these sieges of abylon by the 
Assyrians in Isaiah’s time: 710, 703, 696. To this 
view Cheyne and Driver at, first adhered; but 
they have recently returned to Ewald’s view 
(Cheyne, Jntrod, 121 if; Driver, LOT® 216). 
Skinner agrees, There can be little doubt that 
they are right. 24-27, one of the most remarkable 
sections of prophecy in the OT, cannot be Isuiah’s, 
and must be post-exilic, for the general reasons 
already given (to be found in greater detail in 
Driver, LOZ’® 2191; Kirkpatrick, Doct. of the 
Prophets, 475 1f.; Cheyne, Jntrod. 145 ff; and 
Skinner, Js. 1-39, 204f.). The exact date is very 
uncertain, Ewald and Delitzsch both placed it in 
the late 6th or early 5th cent.; so, too, Dillmann, 
Kirkpatrick, and Driver ‘most plausibly.’ Prob- 
ttbly the question will ultimately lie between this 
date and the campaigns of Artaxerxes Ochus, 
c. 350 (see LDelow on 637-64), for which Cheyne has 
ably argued in detail, lor an exposition of this 
very important prophecy see the Comm. and ‘ Ex- 
ee Bible,’ Zs. 1-39. 34. 35 are two visions 
rom the same hand, 34 of a general judgment on 
the Gentiles (4) and a special doom upon Edom 
(517), 35 of the restoration of Israel from exile. 
Obviously, they must be later than the beginning 
of the Exile, and the great crime of Edom when 
the latter took place. With this their language 
agrees. We are quite unable to fix an exact date. 
Dillmann (ef. Driver, Js.2.131, LOT® 226) suggests 
the end of the Exile. Arguing that the writer 
quotes late exilic and post-exihe writings, lives in 
alestine, feels nothing of the Babylonian oppres- 
sion, and sees imminent on Edom the same calamity 
as Mal 1!°® refers to, Cheyne suggests the end of 
the Sth cent. or even a later period. 

X. STRUCTURE AND DATE OF CHAPTERS 40-66. 
—The earliest critics who assigned these chapters 
to the Exile believed them to be a unity. But in 
the first place it became obvious that after 52)? the 
style changes as decisively and almost as often as 
in chs, 1-39, and in the second place critics who 
continued to support Isaiah’s authorship alleged 
that the references are not all exilic or Baby- 
lonian, but that in the later chapters there are 
reflections of Palestine, and some allusions to the 
Exile as still to come. These facts gradually led 
to the perception of the composite character of 
40-66. Bleck and Ewald were the first to dis- 
tinvuish this, the latter erin Hae 40-2 6218541 
and 56°-57" to the reign of Manasseh. In 1881 
Cheyno (£nc. Brit.’) adhered to the pre-exilic 
origin of some of these passages, but claimed also 
that there were others equally separable from the 
earlier chapters, and these he assigned partly to 
the early Exile and partly to after the Exile. 


In 1886 Briggs (less. Proph.) soucht to prove that 
the sections on the Servant of the Lord were ina 
different metre and by a different hand froin the 
rest. In 1889 Kuenen assigned 40-49, 52!2 and 
ae ete §215.53)2 to one author, in the end of the 
{xile, the rest he considered added by this author 
himself, or by others, after the Return. In 1899 
the present writer argued for the composite 
character of 40-66. In 1892 Duhm distinguished 
three authors: the so-called ‘second Isaiah’ in the 
Exile,* a post-exilic author of the passages on the 
Servant, and a ‘third Isaiah’ the author of the 
bulk of 56-66. Various articles and monographs 
appeared, working in the same direction. ‘Then in 
1895 Cheyne produced the most finished presenta. 
tion of the theory: 40-55 from one author who 
combined in it a cycle of poems on the Servant of 
Jahweh, and the great prophecy of the restoration ; + 
but 56-66, a collection of ten compositions, all of 
them from the age of Nehemiah, except 637-64", 
which is probably to be assigned to the reign of 
Artaxerxes Ochus, or about 360. Meanwhile Dill- 
mann (1890) and Driver [both in the first and sixth 
(1897) editions of his LOT] adhered to the author- 
ship of the great bulk of the peppheey by one 
srophet, mostly before but partly also after the 

eturn. Dillmann (p. 363 {fh of his commentary) 
assigns 40-48 to about 545, 49-62 between 645 
and the Return, and 63-66 to the very eve of the 
Return ; only in 66 he sees insertions from a later 
hand. Driver, upon the resemblance of 6569-57118 
and 59°53 to passages in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, takes 
these to be pre-exilic prophecies incorporated by 
the author of 49-66 ([saiah%, 187 fF. Cornill 
(Linleitung in AT) and Wildeboer (Litteratur des 
AT’) admit in 49-62 many signs of composition in 
Palestine, which, however, do not force us to deny 
them to the author of 40-48. In 63-66, on the 
other hand, they find the marks of another and 
a later writer. 

Chs. 40-66 have no title and make no claim to 
be by Isaiah. 40-48 plainly set forth the ruin of 
Jerusalem, and the Exile as having already taken 
place. Israel is addressed as if the time of their 
penalty in servitude to Babylon were exhausted, 
and their deliverance is proclaimed as immediate. 
Cyrus is named as their saviour, and is pointed out 
as already upon his career, and blessed with success 
by J”. Nor is it possible to argue, as sume have 
tried to do, that the prophet is predicting these 
things as if they had already happened. For, as 

art of an arguinent for the unique divinity of the 
10d of Israel, Cyrus, ‘alive and irresistible, and 
already accredited with success, is pointed out as 
the unmistakable proof that former prophecies of 
a deliverance for Isracl are already coming to pass. 
Cyrus, in short, is not presented as a prediction, 
but as a proof that a prediction is being fulfilled. 
Unless he had already Spirent’, and was on the 
point of striking at Babylon, with all the prestige 
of unbroken victory, a great part of 40-48 would 
be unintelligible’ (/saz. 40-66, ‘ Expositor’s Bible,’ 
9 tf. ; see the argument there in detail). There is 
thus a very clear date for these chapters; they 
must have been written between 555, Cyrus’ 
advent, and 538, Babylon’s fall. If 41? implies 
the union of Cyrus with the Medes in 549, the 
possible years are reduced tocleven. Perhaps the 
should be confined between 545, when Cyrus ek 

* To thia author Duhm assigns $0, except vv.5.31b, 41, both of 
which chavters he rearranges, g25-14 (except pa 25, 432-200. 22-25, 
441-8. 21-280, 451-235 excenl vv.10. 13b) 461-5. B15) 471-15 except vv,_3a- 
I4b, 481% (to ‘Jacob ’)9: Sa. 0-7a, Ba. 11-16a. (to ‘there am 1’) 20.21, 
407-26, 601-4, 61 except Vv,11. 15.16.18, §21.2.7-12, 64 except vv. 15 
17b, 65 except vv.3a 7, 

f In 40-55 Cheyne finds a number of insertions, for which the 
reader inust be referred to hig translation in the Polychrome 
Bible. The more important are 449 20, 460-8, two passages on the 


artificial idolg ; 481s. 2 4. Sb. 7b. bb-10, 17-19. 23 4913..503, 611-14 except 
4b, Bb. 15.16, 621. 27-12 64 except v.15, 55. 
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Sardis, and 538. With this agree the thoughts, the 
local colour, and the language of the chapters (on 
the last see Cheyne, Comm. i1., and Driver, Jsaiah?, 
1921{1.). Noris there any need to limit this proof 
to 40-48, though Babylon and Cyrus are confined 
to them. From 49 to55the circumstances are still 
of exile; as A. B. Davidson remarks, 49 is parallel 
to 42, and takes for pranted the picture of Israel's 
restoration in 48. The first real break occurs at 
§2'3, where the prophecy of the sin-bearing Servant 
is introduced. Not only is this written with con- 
siderable difference of style, but, if it be left out, 
54) follows naturally upon 52%. Yet 52!%-53 is an 
evident development from the previous sections on 
the Servant scattered throughout 40-52. And the 
whole question is raised whether these sections 
formed originally a poem by themselves, and if so, 
whether they are by a diflerent author from the 
rest of 40-55, Cheyne thinks there is much which 
makes it impossible for any of these passages to have 
originally sprung, each at the place which it now 
occupies, from the progress of the prophet’s 
thoughts. This is dou tful (for reasons the present 
writer has expressed on p. 313 ff of Js. 40-66), 
and it would be difficult to understand why, if 
ony an independent poem, these sections 
were broken up and placed Just where they are now. 
In any case there is nothing in them incompatible 
with their being from the same hand as the rest of 
40-55 ; and indeed Cheyne assigns them to that 
hand. (lor other opinions see above). 568 is 
assigned by Cheyne and others to Nehemiah’s 
time; but an earlier date is not impossible ; v.§, 
however, appears to imply that sonre Jews have 
already returned (see the linguistic analysis in 
Cheyne, 312f.). 56°-57 is the passage which most 
clearly retlects the scenery of Palestine, and 
charges the Jews both with political sins the 
could commit only in their own land, and with 
superstitions also most natural there. Critics 
have been divided between a pre-exilic date, such 
as Manasseh’s reign, when idolatry and persecution 
were in force (so since Ewald), and a post-exilic 
date (so Intterly Cheyne, who, after a literary 
analysis of the passage, places 66°-57" shortly 
before Ezra’s arrival and the rest later; the 
former position is by no means certain, especially 
after a study of Zec 1-8 and ‘Malachi’; but prob- 
ably the whole prophecy is post-exilic), 58 by 
most critics (including the present writer) has been 
assigned to the Exile; this is possible, but Cheyne 
gives strong reasons for a post-exilic date. 59 is 
very difficult to analyze and assign ; probably it is 
the fusion of two prophecies, one of which speaks 
as if Isracl, in their own land, were responsible for 
civic justice, the other as if the great deliverance 
from exile were just at hand. Some argue, not 
very successfully, for a pre-exilic date of at least 
portions of this chapter, but Cheyne for a date 
after Ezra. 60 was previously taken by Cheyne in 
his JQ 2 article to be by the same hand as 40M, 
but in his /zérzod, he argues for its authorship by 
a post-exilic imitator of that writer, on the grounds 
of the ideas of the chapter, its poor style, and that 
the author speaks as if he were a resident of 
Jerusalem at a time when the city had again a 
opulation, though small, and when the temple 
iad been rebuilt, but needed expansion and orna- 
ment. These latter reflections of a_ historical 
situation are by no means certain; there is no 
clear implication that the temple has been rebuilt ; 
on the contrary, the city itself appears to have been 
uninhabited fora time. It is not possible to fix a 
date. There is the same indefiniteness of circum- 
stance in the poem 61-62. Cheyne affirms that it 
implies the land of Judah to be in part repeopled 
and the temple rebuilt (62°), but this 1s nof evident ; 
ono might as well argue from 62° that the walls 
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have already been rebuilt. 61! proclaims liberty 
to the captives ; if, as Cheyne holds, this refers to 
the mass of Israel, the prophecy can hardly be 
referred, as he suggests, toa date after Cyrus, be- 
cause, though numbers of Jews remained in exile 
in spite of that rreat Liberator’s edict, they would 
not be described? as in captivity. Probably, how- 
ever, the reference is too general for so particular 
an inference from it. Besides, even after Cyrus, 
there must have been in various parts of the 
world enslaved or captive Jews. 61° speaks of 
those who mourn in Zion, a phrase which appears 
to imply that Jerusalem is inhabited, unless we 
are to take it metaphorically. The language, in 
spite of resemblances to that of 40-55, affords a 
httle more evidence of a later date. Nothing can 
be inferred from the person of the speaker of the 
first verses of 61 till we can conclude whether he is 
meant to be the Servant of the Lord, in which 
case we might tuke the passave as one of the series 
of oracles on that great figure, and (as soine argue) 
from the same date as the others, or whether he is 
merely a representative of prophecy. But this is 
a question which has divided critics, and is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to answer (see Jsaiah 
40-66, ‘ Expositor’s bible,’ 435f.). On the whole, 
then, it is impossible to fix the date of 61. 62; 
most opinions vary between a date before the 
liberation under Cyrus and authorship by the writer 
of 40-55, and a later authorship by an initator 
of that prophet. 

The brilhant passage 63° stands by itself. Its 
description of the loneliness of J” in achieving the 
overthrow of Edom (the attempts to elininate the 
name of Edom from the passage cannot be said to 
be justified) forbids a reference to some historical 
defeat of that bitter people by Israel. The vision 
is of a purely ideal conqnest of Israel's chief enemy. 
In 42" we have a similar picture of J" travailing 
for the deliverance of Ilis people; this, however, 
is not enough on which to argue for identity of 
authorship, while the ferocity of the passage is 
somewhat against it. None of the other dates 
suggested are sulliciently probable. 

The next section is 63’-64, a prayer of inter- 
cession for Israel. Here, again, thee is great 

ossibility for diversity of opinion as to the date. 
rhe passage cannot well be by the author of 40-45 ; 
as to that, Cheyne’s analysis of the ideas and 
language ({ntrod, 352 ff.) is very convincing. Nor 
is it so clear as the present writer once thought 
it was, that because the author appeals (63!) only 
to the delivery from Evypt, aa not to that from 
Babylon, the latter is still future as he writes. For 
Haggai and Zechariah make no mention of Cyrus’ 
decree, or the return from Babylon, though they 
wrote very soon after these events. (On the 
objections to Kosters’ theory that their silence is 
a proof that no return had taken place, see the 

resent writer's Twelve Prophets, vill ii. ch. 16.). 
Vhat is clear is that Jerusalem has suffered desola- 
tion, that the temple has been defiled and burned 
by Israel’s adversaries (63! 642° Eng.). To what 
event does this refer? Some say Nebuchadrezzar’s 
destruction of the temple in 586, and date the 
passage from the early Malploninn exile. But if 
that were so it would bediflicult to understand the 
Massoretic reading of 63% ‘Thy holy people pos- 
sessed it bnt a little while’ ; though this reading 
is uncertain. The only other similar calamities 
are that alleged to have taken place in the in- 
vasions of Palestine by Artaxerxes Ochus (B.C. 
360 ff.) to which Cheyne refers the passage, and 
that by Antiochus Epiphanes in 169 to which 
Grotius referred it. The latter may be ruled out 
of consideration. Of the invasion by Artaxerxes 
Ochus we know extremely little (for details see 
W. R. Smith, O7JC, note D ; and Cheyne, Introd. 
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358 ff.); and that he destroyed the temple is only 
inferred from his cruel character, from his desecra- 
tion of other shrines on that campaign, and from 
an ambiguous tradition in Josephus about the 
reign of the other Artaxerxes. Nevertheless, W. R. 
Smith and Cheyne have assigned to the reign of 
Artaxerxes Ochus Pss 74 and 79, with their refer- 
ences to the destruction of the temple, which others 
assign to Maccabean times. And arguing from 
the parallels between these Pss and Is 63’-64 
Cheyne also assigns the latter to the same date. 
The reasoning is strong, but not conclusive, and 
hampered by the uncertainty of a burning of the 
temple about 350. Besides, Ps 74 distinctly points 
to the conviction that ronlicey has ceased in 
Israel. Not only does Is 637-64 betray no such 
conviction, which, if it had existed, could hardly 
have been omitted by a writer of the mood of 
Is 637-64, but the whole prophecy is itself an 
answer to the idea that the prophetic spirit had 
faded from the nation. Moreover, if Is 63’-64 has 
some parallels with Ps 74. 79 it has also some very 
striking resemblances, both of thought and pumuse: 
ology, to the prophecies of Hageai and Zechariah, 
and its whole tone suits the years of disillusion 
and despair which elapsed between the return 
from exile in 537 and the beginning of the rebuild- 
ing of the temple in 520. ‘The unique phrases, 
‘Thy holy cities’ (64°), and ‘J's spirit in the 
midst of Isracl’ (63"), find parallels in Zee 2'* 
[Heb.] and Hag 25 respectively, There is the 
same sense of the peoples uncleanness as in Hag 2 
and Zec 3; the same sense of J'’’s excessive anger 
as in Zechariah’s first vision; the same emphasis 
on the Spirit of J”, and the same idea of J’’s angel, 
interchangeable with J” (Himself. The despair 
of Is 63’-64 is exactly that which Hagpai and 
Zechariah appear to combat in the people, and the 
circumstances of the time fully explain, as already 
remarked, the silence of the whole prayer about 
the liberation from Babylon. On the whole, then, 
it must be regarded as more reasonable to date 
637-64 from about 525 than about 350. 

Ch. 65, taken by the majority of critics as the 
divine answer to the prayer of 637-64, has been 
assigned both to Babylonia and Palestine, both to 
the years before the end of the Exile and to those 
after the Return. Some (Dillmann, in loco) argue 
for the former, on the ground that the idolatrous 
practices mentioned are all suitable to Babylonia, 
that Israel’s occupation of the Holy Land is repre- 
sented as future in v.*, and that the phrase ‘ forget 
my holy mountain’ (without reference to the re- 
built temple) recalls the exilic Ps 1374. To this 
view the present writer adhered in 1891, but he 
does not now feel the conclusiveness of it. For 
the promise of v.2 may be naturally interpreted, 
not of the first return to Zion and occupation of 
the surrounding district, but to the fw possession 
of Palestine as a whole, which was still unrealized 
long after the first return. Desides, the idolatrous 
customs charged may just as easily have been pre- 
valent in Palestine as in any other country of 
Western Asia, and Gad und Meni (v.") were un- 
doubtedly Syrian deities, and worshipped in Pales- 
tine from time immemorial, In the doubt in which 
these allusions of the prophecy leave us as to its 
exact date, we are not assisted either by the ideas 
or by the language of the passage (for details see 
Cheyne, Introd, 320ff.): these cannot determine 
between two periods so close to each other as the 
years just before or the century after the Return. 
Cheyne, who accepts the Palestinian origin, argues 
that the Samaritans are the people against whom 
the chapter is addressed, and fixes the date as that 
of the troubles of the Jews with the Samaritans, 
which Nehemiah describes. But that the charge 
is against superstitious and semi-pagan Jews may 
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also plausibly be argued, and there are really no 
sufficient data to fix a date. On the who e, & 
Palestinian * and post-exilic origin is the most 
probable. 

Equally obscure is the question of ch. 66. The 
chapter is probably not a unity, and the text is un- 
usually corrupt. There are echoes of chs. 40-55, 
but it is quite eS to assien the chapter to 
the preat evangelist of the Exile. The temple 
either has been rebuilt or is being rebuilt 
(vv. 6%); the restored community has already 
been forined, but is not complete (v.9). The Jan. 
guage points to a post-exilic date. The attacks 
upon the idolatrous customs reveal a close con- 
nexion between the chapter and 65. On the whole, 
therefore, a date soon after the Return appears 
probable for the bulk of the chapter; but there 
are probably later insertions. On this see Dill- 
mann, Duhm, and especially Cheyne. 

XT. THE THEOLOGY oF ISAIAIL 40-66. —(a) 
Chapters 40-55, as we have seen, are addressed to 
Tsrael in circumstances very different from those of 
the generation to which Isaiah of Jcrusalem spoke. 
Isaiah had before him a nation on their own soil; 
responsible for justice and social reform, for the 
defence of a fatherland and the conduct of a 
foreign policy. He a ath to kings, statesmen, 
and definite classes of society. But chs. 40-55 
are addressed to a people in exile, without native 
leaders or the opportunity of developing great 
personalities: with no civic life and few social 
responsibilities ; a people in the passive state, 
with occasion for the exercise of alinost no quali- 
ties save those of penitence and faith, of memory 
and hope. Moreover, with Isaiah, and indeed 
with alt prophets up to the Exile, the burden of 
prophesying is the peuple’s guilt and their doom 
of exile, But this doom has now been fulfilled. 
Jeremiah limited it to 70 years. These are almost 
exhausted, and there are signs that the Babylonian 
Empire, the instrument of the doom, is approaching 
its Fall, Cyrus, king of Anshan and Persia, hav- 
ing conquered the Medes (B.c. 545), and perhaps 
also the Lydians (542), is duscending on Babylon. 
What is of immediate interest to Isracl, therefore, 
is not, as formerly, the immoral state of the people 
and the imminence of certain events of chastise- 
ment, but the dawn of that redemption and restora- 
tion which was promised to appear after the fulfil- 
ment of God’s sentence. In a word, what is now 
needed is not so much new predictions of the future 
as proofs that the fulfilment of former predictions 
is at hand. Consequently, while the problem 
before the spirit of Israel is still substantially what 
it was with Isaiah, viz. the survival of a people of 
J”, both the factors of the problem and the method 
of its solution are very different. Some recent 
eritics hardly exaggerate when they say that 
prophecy proper ceased with the Exile. For in- 
stead of the characteristic prophet, denouncing 
his people upon moral grounds and predicting their 
doom, we have in Is 40 a commission granted to 
a numbert of voices (whose hearers, indeed, so 
little feel themselves to be official prophets that. 
they remain anonymous) to comfort Israel and 
proclaim that the ancient promises to her are about 
to be fulfilled. Lut the proof of this requires 
something more than an appeal to present facts, 
whether in Israel’s own conduct or the general 
history of the world about her: the whole history 
and destiny of Israel are bronght in, with a full 
and reasoned revelation of her God. 

In such a scheme, it is plain, there is no need 


*On this ground the chapter has been argued to be by 
Isaiah himself, or his disciples ; and one echolar (Bredenkamp) 
dates it from the reign of Manassch. 

woe the plural in the opening verse 40!, ‘comfort ye my 
people.’ 
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for that almost exclusive insistence upon the moral 
attributes of J”, His demands for justice and 
puny which we found in Isaiah’s own teaching ; 
mt the need is rather for emphasis upon God’s in- 
tention to fulfil His word, and upon His power to 
bend to this end the forces of history. The change 
is best illustrated in the altered meaning which 
chs. 40-55 give to the term ‘righteousness.’ In 
the authentic prophecies of Isainh, delivered to 
an unjust and immoral generation, righteousness 
almost exclusively means the purity and justice 
which God demands from Ilis people. But in chs. 
40-55, in face of a veneration who are not charged 
with the immoralities of [saiah’s, but who are in 
doubt or despair about their God’s power and 
will to fulfil His word and redeem them, righteous- 
ness signifies mainly His consistency and faithful- 
ness. In41the iiceive gaddik is applied to one 
whose prediction turns out to be correct.* In 41? 
the noun gedek appears to be the virtue of carrying 
out what one has promised ; it is associated with 
J”’s call to Cyrus, who has been called not in vain, 
but in good faith, and for a purpose which will 
certainly sueceed. So in 411, taken with its con- 
text, Js gedek is His trueness, the harmony of His 
present purpose with His ancient promise to re- 
deem [srael—His good faith to the people He has 
called ; but it includes also His power to fulfil His 
word: ‘the right hand of my righteousness’ is the 
phrase He uses. ‘The whole chapter and other 
rmarallel passages (especially 43% 10 386 4478 4519-25) 
Imply that gedek or ztdakdh (the forms are used 
indifferently) is J's Hey to His calling of Israel 
—the quality by which Ife can neither forsake 
His own, nor for want of power fail in His promise 
to justify them to the world; and so, besides being 
synonymous with strength, righteousness is applied 
to its own results, and becomes parallel to salva- 
tion Hl gaddik, the Righteous God, is equivalent 
to Aoshia’, the Saviour (457). 

The chiof claim, therefore, which 40 ff. make for 
the God of Israel is His power to direct the history 
of the world in conformity to a long predicted and 
faithfully followed purpose. ‘This claim starts 
from the proof that J” tae long before predicted 
events now happening or about to happen, with 
Cyrus as their centre. But this is much more 
than a proof of isolated predictions, though these 
imply oimniscience, Ttisa declaration of the unity 
of history sweeping to the high ends which have 
been already revealed to Israel—an exposition, in 
short, of the Omnipotence, Consistence, and Faith- 
fulness of the Providence of the one true God. But 
with almost equal force the chapters insist upon 
the Creative l’ower of the same sovereign Deity. 
Alone, without counsellor or helper, He created 
and sustains the world, calls all things into being, 
and bends them to His will.t He has made and 
measured carth and ocean, mountains and hills 
(40°), All the magnitudes and processes of nature 
are Ifis : heaven, the stars, the clouds, the sea, earth, 
drought and floods, light and darkness, peace 
and calamity. Before His omnipotence, His own 
works and men and their works are as nothing. 
He is infinitely above them all, sublime and incom- 
parable—in short, the Holy One. For holiness in 
these chapters is attributed to God always cither 
in connexion with His creative power and the 
incomparableness to which it exalts Him (40% 41 
43!5 45"), or more especially in connexion with the 
manifestation of that incomparable power for the 
redemption and glorification of His people (414 
43% 14 474 48'7 497 545 555), Ile is Jehovah, and 
there is none else; God, and there is none beside 
Him (45° ete.). 

* As the Arabic ga4dtk means one who speaks truly. 

¢ To describe this creative power the author of chs. 40 ff. isthe 
first to use the term #)}=create. 
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From this absolute monotheism everything else 
follows in chs. 40 ff. What invariably kindles the 
reason and style of the writer is the thought of 
God. The breadth and force of imagination, 
the assurance of hope, the daring treatment of 
the history of the world as a whole, may be traced 
to the writer’s sense of God’s sovereignty, and are 
the signs of how absolutely he was possessed by 
this as his pencil and governing truth. But 
that he held it not by faith alone or a partial ex- 
perience, but with the whole force of his reason, is 
shown, not only in the exposition of Js articulate, 
clear, reasonable and consistent revelation of Iim- 
self and His purpose (15%), but also in the power- 
ful scorn with which the author’s mind sweeps 
down upon idolatry. If it is impossible to liken 
God to anything (41%), then the low thoughts 
which Israel has of J”, the images in which the 
heathen figure the Godhead (417 44"), their en- 
chantments and divinations (47% 32%), and even 
the chicf gods of the conquering empires (46!"), 
are all equally absurd. he ridicule which the 
writer pours upon these, the delight he has in 
exposing their futility, and the weary trouble for 
no end which their a eae levy upon the heathen, 
brilliantly exhibit the intellectual assurance of 
this most perfect apostle of Israel’s monotheism. 

But though God is thus sublime He is near to 
men insympathy, and full of grace and zeal for His 
own (40h He Fate 432 4giit 58.22), Tsrael’s maker is 
Tsrael’s husband (54°), No prophet is more daring 
in his ascription of passion to the Deity. With all 
this writer’s overpowering sense of the tran- 
scendence of J”, he docs not hesitate to picture 
Him as an excited and furious warrior, and as a 
travailing woman (42%) 

But as J” is unique, so is Israel unique. Israel 
is His special creation, His elect, and His own. 
The nations are yviven for Isracl’s ransom, and the 
world - powers are em ployed as contributory to 
Israel’s career (418 43% 3% 4516 ete.) Cyrus Wine 
self, in whom the power of the world is gathered up, 
ig J’’sservant for lsracl’s redemption (41? 4478 45). 4 
etc.). Yet the creation and election of Israel are 
not for their own sake. ‘This people I have formed 
for myself; they shall show forth my praise’ 
(4371), They are to be God’s revealers and wit- 
nesses to the ends of the earth (4197), They are 
to carry His mishpat and torah to the farthest 
coasts (42% 8) Their election is an election to 
service—the service of mankind in the highest 
matters of religion and morality. In a far higher 
sense than Cyrus they are the servant of J’. 
Lhe picture of Js servant fills a large part 
of the prophecy. Sometimes this servant is equiva- 
lent to all Israel, the seed of Abraham (413 ete. ). 
But as a whole the nation is unworthy of the high 
office—deaf, blind, and spoiled (42'8*-)—in need of 
forgiveness (437) and TiaWtioa. And so the 
conversion of Israel becomes part of the servant's 
work (49°°6). Ife appears to be the personification 
of the pious remnant of the people: the true, 
effective Israel; and he is therefore obviously 
distinct from the nation, who are not conscious of 
the destiny God has for His people, or ready to 
carry it out. Though Israel as a whole be un- 
ready, this loyal Tsrael is glorious in Js eyes, 
and God is their strength (495). Speaking in the 
first person, this Servant describes his experience 
as the prophet of J”, and carries it to its con- 
sequence in martyrdom (50*%), Many have thought 
that in this passave the ideal is still more narrowly 
poncaCrNtall and that we ought to see in the 
speaker an individual servant of J”. Many more 
agree that we have an individual presented to us 
at last in the classical passage 52'%-53. ‘The latter 
opinion the present writer feels to be correct. 

1e nation’s functions of service for God are 
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frequently concentrated by other prophets upon 
an individual. ‘The experience of the individual 
Jeremiah, who had, in opposition to his whole 
people, remained faithful to J", and in his solitary 
experience suffered for the people’s sins, and re- 
resented them before J”, surely afforded prece- 
lent enough for the vision of a personal sufferer 
and sin-bearer. Yet, whether we take this view, 
or with many eminent critics continue to see in 
52'3_53 as in 49 the personification of the righteous 
remnant of Israel, the religious results remain the 
same. The spiritual salvation of Israel is accom- 
plished by the vicarious conscience and sufferings 
of the Servant. He is not merely the prophet of 
4997 and 5045, nor only the martyr of 50°, who 
shall be ultimately vindicated by J’. His sufferings, 
so misunderstood by the world, have a very practi- 
eal end (52!*!5), Disregarded or misunderstood 
by his own people, he naturally, as they come to 
see, bears their transgressions and iniquity ; by 
his stripes they are healed (53%). Io is sinless, 
and therefore unjustly treated by his tyrants ; 
but he submits in order to offer his life asa guilt- 
offering; and so wins righteousness for his people, 
and exerts immense influence on men 153 22): 
Whether this figure be of the pious portion of 
Israel or of one holy sufferer, the Christian Church 
has been right in finding its fulfilment in Jesus 
Christ ; in His sinless suffering, in His conscious- 
ness of His solitary distinction from His people; 
in His knowledge that His suffering was of God’s 
will, and would effect the forpiveness of His 
prone sin, their redemption from guilt, and so 
Tis own exaltation from misunderstanding and 
abuse to manifest power and glory. 

The equipment of Isracl, then, for the religious 
service of mankind is the end towards which the 
argument and vision of chs. 40-55 are directed. 
But indispensable to this is the nation’s redemp- 
tion from Babylonian servitude, their return to the 
Holy Land, and the rebuilding of Jerusalem and 
the temple. The deliverance is to be effected 
by Cyrus, through his conquest of Babylonia and 
the humiliation of her gods (46f.). This being 
certain, J’ calls upon His people to come forth 
from Babylon (48 52"), a call that was neces- 
sary in face of the fact that numbers of Jews 
were unwilling to leave a home into whose 
life they had deeply settled, for the hard begin- 
nings of life again upon the desolate and com- 
paratively barren soil of Palestine. J” promises 
to make easy their way across the desert (40°" 
4118 431% 4821), Cyrus himself shall expedite 
their progress and arrange for the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem and the temple (44% 45!5), The pros- 
trate and desolate city shall rise from her ruins 
(402 517% 52% %) with a full population (44 
4917-19 548): the cities of Judah shall again be 
inhabited (409 447%), But even beyond these limits 
shall Isracl break, and inherit the Gentiles (54%). 
A glory shall rest upon city and land, conscious of 
the presence of their God in His wonderful deeds 
(40% 4918 52! §410f-)) The Gentiles, too, shall 
acknowledge this, coming to Israel with the words : 
Surely God is in thee (45'* 497: 72), 

So lofty and spiritual is the prospect in chs. 
40-55; and still so general when it descends to the 
details of the restoration. ‘There is nothing 
priestly in the prospect, nothing warlike except in 
metaphor ; no directions are given for the building 
of the temple, nor for the institution of sacrifice ; 
no emphasis is laid upon the resumption of the 
latter, and it is not once mentioned as indispens- 
able for the return of J” to His people, and the 
renewal of His intercourse witli them. To Zion 
J” returns along with His people; they are His 
Temple, He is manifest in them (45), His gifts 
to them are spiritual: pity, grace, forgiveness, 
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illumination, peace; their political restoration is 
but the pledge of all these. lis demands upon 
them, too, are purely ethical and in the spirit of 
the older prophecy—fulfilment of His torah and 
mishnat (514). And the long argument and exhor- 
tation concludes in 55 upon the keynote of its 
opening chapter (40) that J’’s word is omnipotent 
and creative. It shall bring all these things to pass. 
We shall see how different this atmosphere is from 
that of the chapters which follow (56-66), 

(6) Cus. 56-66.—In passing from chs. 40-55 into 
56-66 we feel, as we have already shown (see § X.), 
a great difference of style. Instead of one long 
argument and reasoned revelation, visible in the 
prophecy as a whole and in the series of passages 
on the Servant which are scattered througli it, we 
enter a series of detached and broken oracles, 
which have sometimes no relation to each other, 
and all of which further differ from 40-55 in their 
style, temper, and the religions interests that 
they emphasize. It is true that some of the pre- 
dominant notes of 40-55 are repeated, and others 
are developed. The argument of the sovereignty 
and holiness of J” is taken for granted, and these 
are asserted almost in the same phrases (57° 
60* 14 16), * Righteousness’ is occasionally used 
in the same sense of the exhibition of Js faith- 
fulness and burning fervour in the salvation of 
His people (61)% 62!*-). The vision of the zeal 
and passion of J” is repeated and elaborated; as 
before, He is the strenuous and furious warrior 
(59167 631-6), There is one more picture of the 
Servant (611°) with his mission of comfort and 
restoration to the people; and about this there is 
the same ambiguity as to whether it be the picture 
of the prophetic portion of Israel or of some indi- 
vidual endowed with the Spirit. The rebuilding 
of Jerusalem is described as more imminent, and 
the vision of her glory is developed in greater 
detail but with the same essential features of joy, 
beauty, fertility, an overflowing population of her 
returned sons and daughters, enrichment by the 
gifts of the Gentiles, and their acknowledgment of 
the God who resides in her (537 60. 619 62. 65!" 
66°), But several new features are introduced, 
some of which contrast unfavourably with the 
lofty and spiritual tone of chs. 40-55, and some 
reveal the circumstances and duties of a people 
already re-established in civic responsibility upon 
their own soil. From 56 onwards the temple and 
its building bulk more largely (565% 60! 6318 64" 
66'); the sacrificial system becomes a little more 
prominent (56’ 62” 66%), so do others of the insti- 
tutions and ceremonies of religion; the Sabbath 
(562: © 58!5f- 665), the priesthood of the people (61°), 
and the orders of priests and Levites (667), the 
perpeta: worship (58? 62° 6675) ; and we find, too, 

irections on those matters on which the returned 
community, effecting its reorganization, had to 
legislate : C.9. the place of eunuchs in the congre- 
gation (567) and the question of fasts (58? 8), 
And there is an insistence upon civic duties and 
the social virtues (58° 59‘) ; the sins of perverting 
justice and equity, uttering falsehood, and com- 
mitting robbery are charged upon the people in 
the fashion that prophecy assumed when Israel 
was a State (59!*" 618) ; and righteousness is apain 
used in its older meaning ae by side with its 
newer meaning (65°). ‘These data confirm the 
conclusion reached above of a difference of author- 
ship between 40-55 and 56-66, 
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Uist, Erkldrung des 2ten Teils d. Jea. 1893, also in SK, 1899, 
163 ff. Sce also Cheyne, Jewish Reliyious iiMle after the Exile, 
1898; and Ed. Konig, Zhe Hxices’ Book of Consolation (Edinburgh, 
T. & T. Olark, 1809). Both these were published tou late to be 
taken account of in the present article. 

(2) On the contemporary history (besides some of the historical 
works cited on Is 1-30, and general histories of Israel, Babylon 
and Persia) :—J. Halévy, ‘Cyrus et le Retour de ]'Exil’ in REJ 
j. 1880; Feilchenfeld, Nie judischen Geqner der Heimkehr ete. 
unter Cyrus (reprint froin § Juibelschrift fur Dr. Hildesheimer,’ 
Frankfort, n. d.); Sayce, Fresh Light from the Ancient Monu- 
ments; on the stele of Nabonidus, Scheil in Recuetlde Travauz, 
etc., ed. by Maspero, xviil. 1896 (not seen); O. H. W. Johns 
in Hxpository Times, 1806; Messerschmidt, Mittheilungen der 
Vorderasiat. Gesellschaft, t. i. 1896 (not seen). 

(3) On the general theoloyy of Is 40-66 :—Duhm, Theol. der 
Propheten, 1876; F. Hermann Krtiger, Essai sur la_théologie 
@’ fvsaie al.-levi., Paris, 1881; A.B. Davidson, artt. in Expositor, 
1883-84; Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the Prophets, 1892. 

(4) On the Servant of J” :~—Schenkel, ‘ Krit. Versuch tber den 
Knecht Gottes’ in SA, 1836 (not seen); G. F. Oehler, Der Knecht 
J” im Dewuterojes., Stuttyart, 1865 (not seen); A. Waiansche 
Leiden des Mesias; A. B. Davidson, ‘The Servant of the Lord 
in Isaiah,’ in Brit. and For. Evang. Rev. 1872; Tayler Lewis, 
‘The Purifying Messiah: Interpr. of Is. 6215’ in Bil. Sacra, 
1873, 166 ff. (not seen); Westminater Rev. Oct. 1875; Urwick, 
The Servant of J", 1877; C. Taylor, ‘Interpr. of O02 m1’? in 
Journ. of Phil. 1879, 62 ff. ; O. I. H. Wright, ‘Pre-Chr. Jewish 
Interpretations of Is, 63,' Hapositor, May 1888; Briggs, Mes- 
sianie Prophecy; John Forbes (of Aberdeen), On the Servant 
of the Lord, 1800; G. F. Dalman, Js. 58, 1800; Driver and 
Neubauer, with introduction by Pusey, The 53rd Ch. of I. acc. 
to Jewish Interpreters, 2 vols. Oxford, 1876, 1877 ; M. Schian, Die 
Ebed-Jahwe Lieder, Halle, 1895; Sellin, Serubbabel, 1898 ; Laue. 
Die Hbed-Jahwe Lieder, 1898; Bertholet, Zu Jesaja 63: etn 
Erklarungsversuch, 1899. The last three appeared too late to be 
taken account of in the present article. 

F. Besides the above there have been a number of purely 

ractical and hoiniletic volumes on Isaiah. <A. Marloratus, 
sai Proph, cum catholica expositione eccleriastica, Paris, 
Stephan 1564; Bullinger, Js. Eaposttus Homiltis cxc., 1567; 
Sibbes’ Brutsed Reed, etc., vol. i. of his works, ed. Aberdeen, 
1809; J. Smith (of Campbelton), Summary View and Expla 
tion af Prophets (not secn), 1787; Macculloch (minister 
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Dairsie), Lectures on the Proph. of Is., 4 vols., Edin. 1791-1804 ; 
J. Stock, Bk. of Proph. Je., Bath, 1803 ; Fraser (minister of Kirk- 
hill), Comm. on Proph. of 18., being a poreehy. with notes, 
1800; F. D. Maurice, Prophets and Kings of OT, xiii.- 
xviil, 1852; Perowne, Sermons, 1874, ‘Exp. of Is 816-97’; W. G. 
Elmslie’s Memoir and Sermons, ‘The Making of a Prophet,’ 
Is 61-8, 1890; Driver, Sermons on O7’, II. ‘Isaiah’s Vision,’ III. 
‘Ideals of the Prophets,’ 1892; R. Kittel, Aus dem Leben dea 


Proph, Jes. (sermons), Gotha, 1894 (not stay E. King, 


Pract. Reflections on every Verse of Is., 1894; W. 
Bk, of Ie., 1807 (not seen). G. A. SMITH. 


ISAIAH, ASCENSION OF.—i. CONTENTS OF THE 
ETHIOPIC BooK.—The book falls into two parts: 
(A) The Martyrdom of Isaiah, (23) The Ascension 
of Isaiah into the Seventh Heaven. The bracketed 
sections are generally regarded as interpolations. 

A. Hezekiah summons Manasselh, his son, to 
deliver to him revelations which he had received in 
his sickness, and writings of the prophet Isaiah. 
The prophet, who is present, declares that Manassch 
will not regard instruction, but will cause him to 
be sawn asunder. After the death of Hezekiah 
(ch. 2), Manasseh turns to evil ways, and Isaiah 
retires with other prophets, first to Bethlehem, and 
then to the mountains beyond it. The false prophet 
Belkira (ch. 3) discovers his retreat, and accuses him 
before Manasseh on three grounds: first, that he 
has prophesied the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
secondly, that whereas Moses had said, No man 
can see God and live, Isaiah had said, I have seen 
God, and, behold, [ live; thirdly, that he had called 
Jerusalem and the princes and people of Judah by 
the names of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

(3-51 gives as a further reason for Isaiah’s 
martyrdom the anger of Berial (or Beliar) at the 
visions which he had seen of the coming of the 
3eloved, ete. This forms an apocalyptic section in 
which there are many points of contact with the 
later part of the book, and esp. with 1177. After 
the return of the Beloved to the seventh heaven 
the twelve apostles will preach throughout the 
world ; but among their converts evil will multiply: 
and at length Berial will descend in the form of an 
impious king, the murderer of his mother, and will 
work miracles, and cause himself to be worshipped 
as the only God. The Lord will return and destroy 
him: the resurrection and judgment will follow). 

While Isaiah is being martyred (ch. 5) Berial 
offers to release him, if he will confess that he 
has prophesied falsely. The prophet defies him, 
and is sawn asunder with a wooden saw, conversing 
the while with the Holy Spirit. 

B. This begins with a new title: ‘The vision 
which Tsaiah the son of Amoz saw in the 20th 
year of the reign of Hezekiah king of Judah.’ 
saiah comes from Gilgal (ch. 6), and is met by 
arene prophets. In the presence of these, and of 
the king and his princes, he sits on the king's 
couch and prophesies. While he is speaking he 
falls into a trance with his eyes open. Afterwards 
he relates his vision to Hezekiah and the prophets, 
but not to the people. It is as follows :— 

He is taken (ch. 7) by an angel, whose name he 
may not know, because he is to return to his 
mortal body, first up into the firmainent, where he 
finds perpetual warfare between Satanic powers. 
Next he ascends into the first heaven, where he 
sees a throne with angels on either side; they 
chant a hymn of praise, which he learns is addressed 
to the Glory off the seventh heaven and to His 
Beloved. In the second heaven he finds also a 
throne with angels, but more glorious; he would 
fain fall down and worship, but is not permitted. 
In the third heaven he-finds the like; there is 
there no mention of the deeds of the vain world 
from which he has come, but he is assured that 
nothing escapes observation. In the fourth 
heaven he again sees angels on either side of a 
throne, the glory of those on the right being, as 
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before, greater than of those on the left; and all 
are more glorious than those below. The same in 

et greater degree is true of the fifth heaven. 

ut in the sixth heaven (ch. 8) there is no throne, 
and no left hand, but all are alike in splendour: it 
is in close connexion with the seventh ena and 
its glory makes tse glory of the five heavens below 
seem but darkness. At length he comes (ch. 9) to 
the seventh heaven, where his entry 1s challenged, 
but permitted. Here he sees the just clothed in 
their heavenly robes, but not yet having received 
their thrones and crowns. ‘These they cannot have 
until the descent and return of the Beloved has 
been accomplished. He is shown also the books 
which contain the transactions of the world below, 
and learns that all is known in the seventh heaven. 
He beholds the Lord of Glory, and is bidden to 
worship Him. Ile then beholds a second most 
glorious one, like unto Him, and again is bidden 
to worship; and then again a third, who is the 
anvel of the Holy Spirit, the inspirer of the pro. 
phets, These two latter worship the ineflable 
Glory ; and the chant of praise (ch. 10) sounds up 
from the sixth heaven. Then the voice of the 
Most High is heard speaking to the Lord the Son, 
bidding Flim descend through the heavens to the 
firmament, and to the world, and even to the angel 
of the infernal regions; He is to assimilate Him. 
self to those who dwell in each revion in turn, so 
that He may not be recounized as He passes down. 
We will ascend at length with glory and worship 
from all, The prophet now beholds the descent of 
the Beloved. In the sixth heaven there is nu 
change of His appearance, and the angels glorify 
Him. But in the fifth He is changed, and not 
recognized, and so in each of the lower heavens, 
down to the firmament, where He passes through 
the strife that rages there, still unrecognized. At 
this point the angel calls the prophet’s special 
attention to what follows (ch. 11). 

(Here follows a description of the Birth from a 
Virgin, and a notice of the life, death, and resur- 
rection of the Lord, and the sending forth of the 
Twelve (11?°2*), 

Then the prophet beholds the ascent throngh the 
firmament and the six heavens: the Lord is recog- 
nized and glorified as He ascends: at length He 
reaches the seventh heaven, and takes Lis seat on 
the right hand of the great Glory; and the angel 
of the Holy Spirit sits on the left hand. The 
prophet is then sent back to his mortal clothing. 
On his return he warns Hezekiah that these things 
will come to pass, but that they may not be com- 
niunicated to the people of Israel. 

ii, DOCUMENTS AND EDITIONS.—(a) Ethiopic.— 
This, the fullest recension, was first Bees in 
1819 by Laurence, Regius Professor of Hebrew at 
Oxford, afterwards Archbishop of Cashel, from a 
MS which he had bought in London, and which 
also contained an Ethiopic version of 4 Ezra. Le 
accompanicd his edition with translations into 
Latin and English, and with notes and a disserta- 
tion. In 1877 this edition was superseded by 
Dilhnann’s, which was based on Laurence’s MS (now 
in the Bodleian) and two others in the British 
Museum. Dillmann gave a literal translation into 
Latin, which remains the most satisfactory form 
in which those who are not Ethiopic scholars can 
read the book. In 1894 a French translation was 
issued by M. René Basset, as No. 3 of his series Les 
Apocryphes Beery but this, though convenient, 
is not to be relied on for the purposes of criticism. 

(6) Latin.—(1) A Latin version of the second part 
(B), the Ascension of Isaiah proper, was printed at 
Venice in 1522 from a MS not now known, It was 
published by Antonius de Fantis in a small volume 
containing the visions of the Virgin Mechtild and 
some other pieces. It was reprinted by Gieseler in 
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a Gottingen programme in 1832; and by Dillmann, 
together with the two fragments next to be men- 
tioned, in his edition of 1877. (2) Two Latin 
fragments were printed by Mai (1828) in his 
Scriptt. Vett. Nova Collectio, iii. p. 238 f., from a 
Vatican palimpsest. He found them in company 
with certain Arian writings, recognized them as 
belonging to some apocryphon of the OT, but did not 
identify them. They are reprinted by Dillmann, 
and comprise chs, 2!4-3!8 and ch. 7!" They contain 
cnough to show that they represent a form of the 
book in which the bracketed section of A was 
present, and in which A and B were combined. 

(c) Greek.—In 1878, the ycar after the appearance 
of Dillmann’s edition, Osc. von Gebhardt published, 
in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift f. wiss. Theol. (p. 330 ff. ), 
a late recension of the book in Greek from a 12th 
cent. MS in Paris (Bibl. Nat. 1534), a volume of 
legenda (Mar.-May). Under May 9 he found: zpo- 
g~yrela, diroxdd\uyis kal papriptoy rod aylov Kal évddtou 
kal peylarov Tay rpopytav ‘Haalov rod mpopfrov, This 
is not alluded to by Dr. Salmon in his excellent 
article in Dict. Chr. Biogr., and it has also escaped 
the notice of M. Basset. Its importance lies in the 
fact that, in spite of its entire recasting of the work, 
it still gives us considerable portions of the original 
Greek. Bunt there is little to be gained from it 
for the history of the tradition of the book. The 
object of the reviser has been to produce a lection 
for Church purposes; and he has accordingly re- 
duced the vision of the Ascension to small compass, 
and has rearranged the materials so as to put the 
martyrdom at the end. He appends an account of 
the prophet’s burial, and introduces some traditions 
about the Pool of Siloam, which find parallels in 
Pseudo - Dorotheus, the Paschal Chronicle, and 
Pseudo-Epiphanius (see the references and citations 
given by v. Gebhardt), 

(da) Slavonic.--Three versions in Old Slavonic 
have been published, but they have not as yet 
heen critically investigated. For notices of them 
see Bonwetsch in Harnack’s Altchristliche Littera- 
tur, i. 916, and Basset, p. 7 n. 

iii, PATRISTIC REFERENCES. —The most im- 
portant of these may be noted here, grouped 
according to the portion of the bovk to which 
they belong. 

(a) Justin Martyr (Trypho, 120) accuses the Jews 
of having obliterated from the OT the story of the 
death of Isaiah, 8» mplome Eurlyw éemploave. Ter- 
tullian (de Patient. 14) says : ‘ His patientize uiribus 
secatur Esaias, et de domino non tacet.’ The 
phraseology in each case suggests, though it can- 
not be held to prove, an acquaintance with A. 
Origen (Comm. in Matth, 234; Ep, ad Afric. 9) 
refers to the story of the martyrdom as contained 
In an dwéxpudov ‘Hoalov ; moreover, he cites (Hom. 
in’ les. 5) the ey of contradicting Moses 
(‘ Moses, aiunt, non uidit ; et tu uidisti?’). Jerome 
(Comm. in Ies. 1°) gives this charge and the further 
onc, ‘quod principes Sodomorum et populum Go- 
morrhie eos appellauerit,’ as the two causes of 
the prophet’s death. Ambrose (in Ps. 118) gives 
the story of the devil’s offer to release Isaiah, if he 
would declare his prophecies to be false. The 
anonymous commentary printed with Chrysostom’s 
works (Montf. t. vi.), and known as the Opus 
umperfectum in Mattheum, refers to Isaiah’s pro- 
phecy of the disobedience of Manasseh and of his 
own death, and to Hezekiah’s consequent wish to 
aiey his son (Hom. i. p. xx f.). 

hese references do not of necessity imply more 
than a knowledge of a Jewish book of the Martyr- 
dom ; some of them might be merely allusions to 
isolated Jewish legends (cf. Fabricius, Cod. pseud- 
epgr. VT, p. 1088 1h). But Cedrenus (Bonn ed. i. 
120f.) cites the calculation of the reign of Anti- 
christ, with slightly changed figures; and it is 
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noticeable that he speaks of the book as The 
Testament of Hezekiah. 

(6) Jerome, in commenting on Is 64‘, expressly 
mentions the ‘Ascensio Esaix,’ and says that it 
contained the quotation cited by St. Paul in 
1 Co 2° ‘Eye hath not seen,’ ctc. This passage is 
found in Asc. 11%, but only in the Latin version. 
It is probable, therefore, that Jerome knew the 
book in a form which contained both A and B. 
In the context of this last passage he implies that 
it was used by heretics in Spain; and this accords 
with a reference in the recently recovered works 
of Priscillian (Tract. 3, p. 47, Schepss). Epiphanius 
twice refers to the ’AvaBarixdvy ‘Hoalov, and says 
that it was used by Hicracas, an Egyptian teacher 
of the beginning of the 4th cent. (Her. 67, 3), and 
by the Archontici, a sect of about the same date 
(ar, 40, 2). The former of these references 
relates to the appearance of the Beloved (6 
dyarnrds) on the right hand of God, and of the 
Holy Spirit on the left hand: the latter refers 
to the seven heavens. 

There are two references in apocryphal writings 
which deserve special mention. In the Last Words 
of Baruch (ch. 9) allusion is made to the martyrdom 
of Isaiah in such a way as to suggest that the 
Ascensio in its Christian form was known to the 
writer (see Rendel Harris’s edition, p. 20 ff). In 
the Actus Petri Vercellenses (ed. Lipsius, p. 72) we 
have a quotation from Asc. 114, As both these books 
may have been written before the middle of the 
2nd cent., their evidence is of special importance. 

Two later writings of very small intrinsic 
worth seem to have used the Ascensio. One is a 
sermon of Potamins, printed among St. Zeno’s 
works (Verona, 1739, p. 300): it describes the 
martyrdom, and mentions Belial. The other is the 
apocryphal Liber Johannis, an Albigensian book, 
printed at the end of Thilo’s Codex Apoeryphus NT’, 

For further references the student may consult Dr. 
Salmon’s art. in Dict. Chr. Biogr., Harnack’s Altchr. 
Litt. p. 85411., and Basset’s Introduction; in this 
last: he will also find a fairly complete bibliography. 

iv. CRITICAL REMARKS.—In the outline given 
above of the Ethiopic book, Dillmann’s critical 
dissection of it has been in the main accepted. 
But it may be questioned whether his theory of 
two separate books, A and JZ, as we have called 
them, combined and interpolated at a subsequent 
period, is not somewhat too rigid. It may be 
nearer to the truth to suppose that A does indeed 
reproduce a Jewish book on the Death of Isaiah, 
but that the whole of the remainder is due to a 
sinzle Christian hand, which modified the opening 
section, inserted the apocalyptic vision, and added 
the vision of the Ascension. 

There appears to be no sufficient ground for dis- 
tinguishing the writer of the apocalyptic section 
from the author of the Ascension. The fact that 
the Antichrist assumes the form of a matricidal 
king does not of necessity take the apocalyptic 
section back into the Ist cent. : the reappearance of 
Nero as the Antichrist long haunted the imagina- 
tion of the Christian apocalyptists. The calcula- 
tion of the duration of his reign appears to be 
simply borrowed from the Book of Daniel, and 
gives us no guidance. 

If there was a separately existing Jewish book, 
this may be the source of the references of Justin 
Martyr, of Tertullian, and even of Origen. In this 
case Jerome and Epiphanius (or Hieracas as quoted 
by the latter) would be our earlicst authorities 
(other than anonymous) for the Christian book. 
Yet on internal evidence we should place it not much 
later than the middle of the 2nd cent. ‘ Elders 
and pastors’ are the only titles applied to Christian 
ministers; prophecy seems spoken of as still in 
exercise, though failing in influence; and the 
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description of Isaiah’s ecstasy suggests that the 
writer had witnessed Christian trances. 

The closest literary parallel ey paeants be 
found in the Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs, 
in which the narrative portions at the commence- 
ment of each Testament are directly taken from 
Jewish books, esp. from the Book of Jubilees, and 
the remainder, homiletical and apocalyptical, is 
the work of a Christian hand. 

v. INTEREST FOR BIBLICAL STUDENTS.—The 
chief points of interest are two—(1) the concep- 
tion of the firmament (as the abode of evil spirits), 
and of the seven heavens; (2) the use of the 
name ‘the Beloved’ as a Messianic title. If these 
features could be regarded as directly derived 
from Jewish sources, without the intervention of 
the NT writings, they would be important illustra- 
tions of the language of St. Paul (Eph 1? 6%, 
2 Co 1274, also Eph 1°). But on the whole it is 
probable that the apostle’s language was familiar 
to the writer, and was regarded by him as giving 
a kind of sanction to his conceptions, if it did not 
actually form their neal en eae 

1. For the conception of the seven heavens the 
student may refer to Mr. Charles’ introduction to 
The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, p. xxxth Our 
author’s idea of the seven heavens differs from 
other descriptions in that he introduces no physical 
phenomena (as, ¢.g., ice and snow, sun and moon, 

aradise, etc.) by way of differentiating them. 

radition has supplied him with nothing but the 
bare number of seven, and he distinguishes one 
from another only by a constantly increasing 
glory. On the other hand, he is unwilling to place 
any element of evil in any of the heavens, and 
hence he introduces the firmament as between 
the earth and the first heaven, so as to find a 
dwelling-place for the Satanic powers of the air. 
Perhaps his own main interest lay in the exposi- 
tion of the idea that the descent of the Beloved 
escaped the notice of the dwellers in the lower 
heavens, in the firmament, and on the earth. 
This idea was found in St. Paul’s language in 
1 Co 28 ‘the hidden wisdom ... which none of 
the rulers of this age knew; for, if they had known 
it, they would not have crucified the Lord of 
Glory.’ ‘The rulers of this age’ are the powers of 
the firmament in our book; and the title ‘the 
Lord of Glory’ also occursinit. The same thought 
is found in the well-known words of Ignatius (ad 
Fiph. 19): xat fade rdov Apxovra rod aldvos rovrov 7 
mwapOevla Maplas xal 6 roxerds atras, duolws Kal 6 
Odvaros rot Kuplov. 

2. The name of the Messiah in every part of 
this book is ‘the Beloved.’ There is some ground 
for thinking that this was a pre-Christian Messianic 
title. For (1) it is used in the OT (6 yyarnpévos, 
LXX) as a title of Israel ; e.g. Dt 32™ 335 26, where 
it renders ‘Jeshurun,’ as it does also in Is 44?; 
again in Is 5, 6 Wyarnudvos and 6 dyamrnrés render 
v7 and 13 respectively. It was natural, therefore, 
that, like the titles ‘Servant’ and ‘Elect,’ it 
should be transferred from the people to the 
Messiah. (2) At the period when the Gospels 
were written ‘the Beloved’ and ‘the Elect’ were 
pracucu interchangeable terms, for Mt writes 

dyarnrés pov (12}8) in citing Is 42!, where the Heb. 
is “ynz (LXX 6 ékdexrds wov); and Lk (9%) substi- 
tutes 6 éxdeXeyudvos for 6 dyarnrés in the words 
spoken at the Transfiguration. (3) These two 
substitutions suggest that, whatever may have 
been the original meaning of the phrase 4 ulés 
nov 6 dyarnrés (Mk 1" 97), both Mt and Lk regarded 
6 dyarnrés as ao separate title, and not as an 
epithet of uvlés; and it is interesting to note that 
the Old Syriac version emphasized this distinction 
by rendering ‘My Son and My Beloved.’ (4) In 

ph 1° St. Paul uses év rp jyarnuévy as equivalent 
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to év rg Xpiorg in a context in which he is de. 
signedly using terms derived from Jewish sources. 
(5) Certain passages of the LXX where 6 dyarnrés 
occurs were explained by Christian interpreters as 
Messianic (Ps 44 (45) ¢2¢., Zee 12"). (6) Lastly, 
we have several passages in carly Christian writ- 
ings in which 6 fyarnudvos is used as a title of 
Christ, e.g. Barn. 3° 4® 8; cf, Clem. Ron. 598 ; Iyn, 
Smyrn. inser.; Herm. Sim. 1X. xii. 5; Acts of Theclu, 
c. 1; 6 dyarnrés is also used, but usually with vlds 
or wats (Herm. Sim. V. 11.6; Mart. Polyc. 14; Ep. 
ad Diogn. 8; Acts of Theela, c. 24; in the last three 
cases ina liturgical formula). It is diflicult to sup- 
pose that in all these instances from Christian 
writings the title (esp. in the form 6 #yarnpéros) 
has for its only source the NT. And in particular 
the persistent use of 6 dyarnrés in the present book 
suggests that the writer must have thought its 
introduction consistent with verisimilitude in a 
work which sought to be regarded as an ancient 
Jewish prophecy of Christ. 
J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 

ISCAH (ap0",’lecxd,etym. uncertain).—A daughter 
of Haran and sister a Milcah, Gn 11 (J). This 
is the only passage in OT where she is mentioned. 
There is no probability (see Dillm. ad doc.) in the 
identification of [Iscah with Sarai (Jos. Ant. 1. vi. 5, 
Targ. Jon., Talm., Ephraem, Jerome, Rashi, ete.), 
and little warrant for the conjecture of Ewald 
(ZIT i. 313) that she was the wife of Lot. 


ISCARIOT.—See JUDAS ISCARIOT. 


ISDAEL (Iod5a\), 1 Es 5*.—In Ezr 2°55, Neh 758, 
GIDDEL. The form is probably due to corruption 
of the Greek, PEAAHA being read as ICAAHA. 


ISHBAH (nzv).—A Judahite, the ‘father’ of 
Eshtemoa, 1 Ch 47. See GENEALOGY. 


ISHBAK (p7¥:).—A son of Abraliam by Keturah, 
Gn 257=1 Ch 18% In Gn the LXX has, A Tec Bde 
(so Luc.), D 'IesBovx, FB 'leodx, in 1 Ch B ZoBar, A 
"TeoBbx. The tribe of which he is the eponyim 
is somewhat uncertain, although Ifrd. Delitzsch 
(ZSKF ii. 92) identifies it with Jasbuk of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, where it is mentioned as a 
land (mat) whose king was allied with Sangvara 
(Shamgar ?) of Gargamis (Carchemish) and others 
against Assur-nazir-pal and Shalmaneser I. (ce. 
859 B.c.). Dillmann and Delitzsch point out that 
the name has nothing to do with Shanéak in the 
Jebel esh-Shera, which is not heard of till the time 
of the Crusades. 


ISHBI-BENOB.—One of the four Philistines of 
the giant stock who were slain by the mighty men 
of David (25 21%"), See, however, Gob. 


ISHBOSHETH (ny'a-v-x), who disputed the throne 
of Israel with David for about seven years, was 
the fourth son of Saul (1 Ch 8* 9%), His real name 
as preserved by the Chronicler was Eshbaal or 
Ishbaal (Sys ‘man of Baal’), but he is better 
known to us by the name Ishbosheth (nya-w'x ‘man 
of the shameful thing’), which he bears in 2S 28 and 
elsewhere. This double nomenclature is easily 
explained. Baal is most familiar to us as the 
name of a Tyrian or Phen. divinity, but in its 
primary meaning of ‘lord’ it was the designation 
applied by the N. Shemites each to their own 
particular deity, and we know that at one time 
it was a frequent appellation even of the God of 
Israel (Hos 2!* 7). It is in this way that we must 
explain its use by Saul in naminy his sons, for, 
whatever faults may be chargeable against the 
first king of Israel, he was certainly no idolater. 
In later times, when Baal had come to be regarded 
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as a heathenish name, the words of Ex 23'8 ‘Make 
‘no mention of the name of other gods,’ were inter- 
preted so literally that in reading, and finally in 
writing, Bosheth (‘the shameful thing’) was 
frequently substituted for Baal. (The text of 
Samuel must, according to Wildeboer, Litt. a. 
AT 82, have escaped this alteration till after 
B.C. 250, the date at which the Chronicler still 
found the original name Ishbaal written there). 
As Hosea apparently means to express his con- 
tempt for the impure worship of the N. kingdom 
by substituting (Hos 4)° 58 10°) Bethaven ‘house 
ob idolatry’ for Bethel ‘house of God,’ for a 
similar reason the Jerubbaal of Jg 6" is replaced 
in 28 112 by Jerubbesheth. In like manner the 
name of Jonathan’s son was not Mephibosheth but 
Meribbaal. In this case also it is the Chronicler 
that has preserved the true name (cf. 2S 4* with 
1 Ch 8* 9"), The offensive component Baal was 
occasionally got rid of in a different way. In 
1S 14® the name of one of Saul’s sons appears as 
Ishus ("%:), in which Wellhausen, followed by 
Budde (leicht «. Sam. 207), sees a corruption of 
Ishjo (\w'x) or Ishjahu. ‘This is supported by the 
LXX (Luc.)'Tecavcd, In this instance the word Baal, 
instead of being degraded to Bosheth, is trans- 
figured into one of the forms of the name J”, and 
the ‘man of Baal’ (Ishbaal) becomes the ‘man of 
J"? (Ishjahu). On the same principle, David’s son 
Beeliada (1 Ch 14’) appears in 28 5 as Lliada 
(Benzinger, Jleb. Archaol, 152). 

According to 18 31%, Saul’s three eldest sons, 
Jonathan, Abinadab, and Malchi-shua fell with 
their father upon Mt. Gilboa. David’s sovereignty 
was thereupon acknowledged by the men of Judah ; 
but Abner, who had been Saul’s veneral, remained 
faithful to the cause of his master and kinsman, 
and under his directions Ishbosheth was proclaimed 
king at Mahanaim on the F. side of the Jordan. 
This locality was probably selected by Abner as 
his headquarters, because the land of Isracl proper 
was completely overrun by the Philistines. Pre- 
sently the men of David, under the command of 
Joab, encountered those of I., commanded by 
Abner, at Gibeon (28 2!*4), It was agreed to abide 
the issue of a combat between twelve champions 
selected on either side, but this proved indecisive, 
as all the twenty-four fell mortally wounded. A 
reneral engayement now ensued in which Abner’s 
orces were completely routed. Some time there- 
after I. had the misfortune to give deadly offence 
to Abner. Ilaving detected his general in an 
intrigue with Rizpah, Saul’s concubine, he re- 
proached him with what, according to the usages 
of the time, amounted to an act of treason 
(2S 36%), Abner hotly resented such treatment, 
and declared his intention of transferring his 
allegiance to David. The full accomplishment of 
his purpose was, indeed, prevented by i oab, who, in 
order to avenge the death of his brother Asahel, 
treacherously murdered Abner on the occasion of 
his visit to David in Hebron. The ecanse of L, 
weak before, was hopelessly ruined by the defec- 
tion and death of its chief supporter, and the 
unfortunate claimant of his father’s throne was 
not long afterwards murdered by two of his officers 
(28 4°7). ‘Mhe details of the crime are obsenred by 
the rendering of AV and text of RV, although they 
are correctly given in the margin of the latter, 
which follows the Sept. That the latter is here to 
be preferred to the MT needs no proof (see W. R. 
Smith, OT JC? 82). Instead of tlie unintelligible 
mo teak and meaningless repetitions of vv. 7, we 
read, ‘And lo, the woman that kept the door was 
cleaning wheat, and she slumbered and slept, and 
the brothers Rechab and Baanah passed in un- 
observed and camo into the house as Ishbosheth 
lay upon his bed, and they smote him and slew 


him,’ ete. The assassins came to David with the 
head of their victim ; but, instead of receiving the 
reward they expected, they were overwhelmed 
with reproaches and condemned to instant death 
(2S 4*%2), This was the turning-point in the 
fortunes of David, who, although he had no com- 
plicity in the assassination, could not help pro- 
fiting from the death of his rival. Seeing that he 
was the only possible leader against the Philistines, 
the whole nation of Israel now offered him their 
allegiance, and shortly thereafter he was able 
vastly to strengthen his position by wresting from 
the Jebusites the stronchold of Jerusalem, which 
city was henceforward the capital of the kingdom. 

2. Ishbosheth (t.¢e. Ishbaal) should also prob. be 
read in 2 § 238 for Josheb-basshebeth (wh. see). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ISHHOD (ax ‘man of majesty’).—A Manass- 

ite, 1 Ch 73 (AV Ishod). Sce GENEALOGY. 


ISHI (‘yy ‘salutary’).—1. A  Jerahmeelite, 
1Ch 29. 2, A Judahite chief, 1Ch 4% 3. A 
chief of East Manassech, 1 Ch 5%. 4 One of the 
captains of the 500 men of the tribe of Simeon 
(which sce) who smote the Amalekites at Mt. Scir, 
1Ch 4% See GENEALOGY, II. 5, [V. 13, 57, VIL.* 8. 


ISHI (‘vs ‘my husband,’ LXX 6 dvijp pov).—-The 
name which Hosea (2!8) recommends Israel to apply 
to J” instead of Laali, ‘my lord’ (see ILOSEA, and 
ef. W. R. Smith, Proph. of Ler. 171, 408 f.). 


ISHMA (x>v:).—One of the sons (ace. to LXX) 
of Etam, 1 Ch 43. The MT is undoubtedly cor- 
rupt. See GENEALOGY. 


ISHMAEL (5xyev: ‘God heareth,’ or better, 
‘May God hear’*).—The son of Abraham, by his 
concubine Hagar. ‘The history of Ishmael is con- 
tained in parts of Gn 16. 17. 21%?! 25—chapters of 
Which 16! 3 15.16 97, Q57-Na. 1217 belong to P, the 
rest (so far as it relates to Ishmael) belonging to 
J (ch. 16) or E (ch. 21). Sarah was barren (Gn 
16'); so, in accordance with the manners of the age 
(cf, 30% 9, also 2274, Ex 2174), she vives Abraham 
her handmaid Hagar, an [eyptian, as his conen- 
bine, in the hope that she may be ‘ builded up 
from her’ (16%), 2.¢. obtain a family by her t—viz. 
hy adopting Hagar’s offspring as her own. When 
Herr saw that she had conceived, a womanly 
feeling of superiority took possession of her, and 
she ‘despised’ Sarah (cf. 1S 1°), who forthwith 
complains reproachfully to her husband, uttering 
the passionate wish that the indignity done to her 
may be visited upon him, and apyen! ng to Jehovah 
to judge whether he is not to blame for permitting 
it. Abraham replies that Hagar is Sarah’s slave, 
and she can do to her as she pleases. She accord- 
ingly ‘deals hardly’ with her, /ié. ‘humbles’ her,t 
viz. by imposing upon her hard or degrading work, 
from which Hagar seeks refuge by flight (1646), 
Hagar was an Egyptian: so she naturally fled in 
the direction of Egypt; and there, in the wilder- 
ness, by ‘the spring on the way to Shur'— the 
spring known afterwards (v.™) as the well Beer. 
Jahai-roi, and identified by many § with Muweilih, 
a watering-place about 25 miles W.N.W. of ‘Ain 
Kadis, on the caravan route between Hebron and 


*The namo occurs also in early Bab. as that of a slave from 
the land of ‘Martu’ or the Amorites (Thureau Dangin, Rev. 
d’ Asayr., 1897, p. 78) and in Minwan (Hommel, Sud.-Arab. 
Chrestomathie, 117, 135). 

t The expression, ag 303. For the family being represented 
under the fiyuro of a house, cf. Ru 41), Dt 259, Ex 121, 

t See especially, on the word here used, Rahlfs, ‘3y und YY 
in den Psalmen (1892), p. 67 ff. (with numerous illustrations 
from Arabic); more briefly, Driver, Deut. p. 246. Cf. Gn 318 
(‘afflict ’). 

§ See Trumbull, Kadesh-barnea, p. 64, and cf. Dillm. 
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Egy pt—the angel of J” ‘found’ her. He addresses 
to her three words (16°): firstly, bidding her 
return to her mistress, and ‘humble herself’ * 
under her hands; secondly, encouraging her to 
take this step by the promise of a numerous seed ; 
and thirdly, fixing in anticipation the name and char- 
neter of her future son: ‘thou shalt call his name 
Ishmael, because Jehovah hath heard thy affliction. 
And he shall be a wild-ass of a man, his hand being 
against all, and the hand of all being against him: 
and in front of all his brethren he shall dwell.’ 
The wild-ass is a wayward, intractable creature, 
whose home is the prairie (see the description in 
Job 39°8; and cf. Hos 8° ‘going alone wilfully’). 
Ishmael, like many of the other characters in Gn, 
is an impersonation of his descendants ; and the nar- 
rator draws here a true and picturesque description 
of the Bedawis,t and of the life led by them to the 

resent day: now, as ever, they are the free and 
independent sons of the desert, owning no authority 
save that of their own chief, reckless of life, if 
occasion demands it, ever ready to plunder the 
hapless traveller who ventures without permission 
within their domain, The tribes wliom the Ile- 
brews thus regarded as descended from Tshmael, 
dwelt partly, it seems, on the 8. of Canaan; but 
in the main, as the words ‘in the front of all his 
brethren’ (so 258, cf, v.°) imply,t their homo was 
on the east of Israel and Edom (see below). 

The next allusion to Ishmael is in ch. 17 (P), 
where, after the promise of a son to Sarah, Abra- 
ham, incredulous, and still resting his hopes upon 
Ishmael, utters the entreaty on his behalf (1738), 
‘Oh that Ishmael might live before thee!’§ In 
reply, God reaflirms His promise to Sarah, but adds 
(with a play on his name), ‘And as for Ishmael, / 
have heard thee: behold, T have blessed him, and 
will make him fruitful, and will multiply him 
exceedingly ; twelve princes shall he beget, and I 
will make Pin into a vreat nation’ (17% ; see 25!2")5), 
And at the end of the chapter, i¢ is stated that 
Ishmael, being 13 years old (cf. 1774 with 162%, 
both P), was circuineised, tovether with the other 
male members of Abrahaiu’s household, 

We again hear of Ishmael some three years 
afterwards, when Isaac was weaned || (21%*! E), 
Sarah ‘saw the son of Hagar, the Egyptian, whom 
she had borne unto Abraham, playing,’ or sporting, 
gesting (19!4 268, Ex 325, Jy 16%); her maternal 
jou cusy isexcited; she a second time appeals to her 
1usband, and bids him, with some peremptoriness, 
‘cast out’ both Ishmael and his slave-mother, Abra- 
ham, though resenting this demand,—for Ishmael 
was his firstborn, and had obviously also (note ‘on 
account of his son’) won his affection, —is neverthe- 
less encouraged by God—as may be inferred from 
v.14, in a nocturnal vision or dream—to yield to it: 
Abraham’s vennine ‘seed,’ the inheritors of the 
promises, are to be in [snac’s line; and national 

reatness elsewhere is in store for Ishmael also. 

esigned by these thouchts to the loss of his son, 
he sends him away with his mother, giving them 
a modicum of provision to support them on their 
journey. ‘They wander to and fro over the dry and 
stony soil of the desert about Beersheba until their 
water is exhausted; Hagar then, faint and 


* The same word (in the reflexive conj.) as in v.9, 

t Arab. bedawi (also beddwi), a dweller in the badw or open 
plain, opp. to the ‘ahi ul-hadari, or dwellers in fixed localities 
(ninyn): see Lane Arab. Lex. pp. 171, 172, 589. 

t In accordance with the general sense of the expression: see 
e.g. 1K 117, Zee 148, 

§ t.6. under thy eye and care ; cf. Hos 62, Jer 3020, Ig 632, 

f Which may not have been till he wag two, or even three 
years old (2 Mac 727). 

YLXX waovre (adding ura 'lonax tov vio’ abrys), Vulg. 
ludentem, Onk. 7°NN> (so 269, Jz 16%). The rend. ‘mocking’ 


ts uncertain, though p2¥ has certainly this sense when followed 
by the prep. 2 (at or againat), 3014.17, 
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desperate, flings the child down under the shade 
of one of the bushes, and seats herself sadly some 
little way off, not wishing to look upon the death 
of her son. But God ‘heard’ the voice of the 
erying child—the word is evidently chosen with 
allusion to the name Ishmael, even if it be not 
intended as an explanation of its origin (cf. 16" 
[J], 17° [P]) *,—called out to his mother, reassured 
her with a fresh promise (sce 16!) of Ishmuael’s future 
greatness, and showed her a well of water, which 
enabled her to revive the dying lad. Ishmael grew 
up, made his home in the wilderness on the g of 
Canaan, and became famous as an archer. His 
wife, it is added, like his mother, was an 
Egyptian. 

he only other incidents of Ishmael’s life which 
are mentioned, are that he and Isaac buried their 
father after his death (25 P), and that he himself 
died at the age of 137 (25"7 P), 


Two expressions in ch. 21 deserve to be briefly commented 
upon. 

(1) poy'> in v.89 was a word which lent itself readily to Hag- 
gadistic expositions. R. Akiba (on account of its use in Gn 
391417) supposed it to refer to Ishmacl’s unchastity, R. 
Ishmael (on account of its use in Ex 326) to his devotion to 
idolatry ; other Rabbis (on account of the use of pay in 29 24, 
Pr 2619) to attempts made by him to shoot his brother (Bereshith 
Rabba, ad loc., p. 254f. in Wunsche's translation ; the second 
explanation also in Jer, Quest. ad Gen, and in Targ. Pseud-Jon. 
ad loc.). There were also other storics current among the later 
Jews pepe ny Ishmael’s insolence towards his brother, his 
disputes with him concerning the birthright, ete: see Beer, 
Leben Abraham's nach Atufassung der ud, Sage, pp. 49 ff. (where 
other Hagyadistic expansions of the narrative of Ishmael’s ex- 

ulsion are also very. 57, 61. St. Paul, in Gal 4°9 3 fa x5), 
ollows some of thse later traditions, 


(2) *Flung’ (2°79) in v.15 clearly implies that hitherto 
Ishmael had been carried by his mother, although according to 1618 
215. 8 he must have been 18 years old, if not nore (See preced. col. 
and note |). Attempts have been made to remove the inconsis- 
tency: but it is in reality similar to the one in 12110. (ag well ag 
others occurring in other parts of Gi); 1616 215, the passages 
which fix the age of Ishmacl, belong to P, whereas the present 
narrative belongs to a different writer, KE, who took a different 
view of the chronology, and pictured Ishmael as still an infant 
(cf. v.20 “and he grew up’). 

The twelve ‘princes’ begotten by Ishmael (17%), 
or, in other words, the twelve eponymous ancestors 
of the tribes who were repited to be descended 
from him, are enumerated in 25!*"16(P): Nebaicth, 
KXedar, Adbeel, Mibsam, Mishma’, Dumah, Massa, 
Hadad, Téma, Jetur, Naphish, and Sedemah. The 
first two of these are mentioned several times be- 
sides in the OT, chiefly as wealthy pastoral or 
trading tribes (Jer 4972-84, Iy 607, Ezk 277); cf. Is 424, 
Jer 2% Ca 15, Ps 120°), Sedar also (Is 21") as 
famous for its archers (cf. Gn 21°); Téma (about 
250 miles S.1. of Edom) is mentioned Is 21%, Jer 
25°33 Job 6%: Jetur and Naphish appear from 1 Ch 
5° to have been neighbours of Reuben on the E. 
of Jordan; the former in later days moved north- 
wards, and are known in the Roman age as the 
wild and predatory inonntain-tribe of [turwans, 
skilled likewise in the use of the bow; for further 
particulars see the separate names in this Diction- 

ia Al = 4 aa & “ LS | 
ary.t ‘The home of Ishmael himself is in Gn 21? 
the wilderness of Paran, on the S. of Canaan, and 
no doubt there were Ishmaclites in that neighbour- 
hood; but the general situation of the tribes 


descended from him was une on the 
east of Palestine, Edom, and the Gulf of ‘Akabah, 


in agreement with the expression in 16! and 25! 
(cf. v.°) Sin the front of all his brethren’: some of 
these tribes (251%) dwelt in fixed villages (nisyq, cf. 


*Cf. the threefold allusion to the meaning of ‘Isaac,’ 1717 
(P), 1812 13 (J), 218(E); see p. 485, No, 8. 

4+ Cf. also Ed. Glaser, Skizze der Gesch. u. Geogr. Arabiena 
(1890), ii. 438 ff. 

{ The terms of 25188 ‘And they dwelt from Havilah (prob- 
ably north-east praia) unto Shur that is in front of Egypt,’ 
would include the wilderness of Paran. The well (and sanctu- 
ary ?) of Beer-lahal-roi may have been a common meeting-place 
for Ishmaelites and Israelites, at which the old traditions about 
aa el recounted and kept alive (cf. Stade, 7A W, 1881, 
p. 348 f.). 
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the ‘villages’ of Kedar, Is 42!'), others in niv», a 
peculiar word, denoting, as it seems, the temporar 
circular encampments of nomad tribes (cf. Nu 31”, 
Ezk 25*).* A daughter of Ishmael is also men- 
tioned, as married by Esau, in Gn 28° (where she 
is called Mahalath) and 36° (where her name is 
given as Basemath); no doubt this statement 
points to the fact that certain Edumite clans (see 
36, compared with v.*) had in them an admixture 
of Ishmaelite blood. 

Ishmaelites are mentioned by J in Gn 3775. 2% 28 
39 (a caravan of Ishmaelites Siting gums from 
Gilead to Egypt, to whom Joseph is sold by his 
brethren: the parallel narrative of E speaks of 
Midianites, 37%: *), Jg 84 (where, as the term is 
applicd to Midianites, who belonged to a different 
branch of the Abrahamidie, Gn 254, it seems to be 
used in a generalized sense, ‘not of race, but of 
mode of life,’ to denote itinerant caravan-traders 
in general), Ps 838; and individual Ishmaclites 
are named in 1 Ch 2! (Jether, ‘Amasa’s father: 
read accordingly in 2S 175), 278 (Obil, superin- 
tendent of David’s camels). 

The Hebrews classified their neighbours genea- 
sepia according to the nearer or more distant 
relationship in which they were regarded as stand- 
ing towards themselves. The Edomites were inost 
closely related to them: they were accordingly 
the descendants of Esau, the twin-brother of their 
own immediate ancestor, Jacob. Moab and Am- 
mon were descended from Lot, Abraham’s nephew. 
To Nahor, Abraham’s brother, are traced twelve 
Aramivan tribes,-—eight to a wife, Mileah, and 
four to a concubine, Re‘umalh (22%"), Six tribes 
(one being Midian), and several sub-tribes, are the 
descendants of Abraham, though not by Sarah, 
the mother of Isaac, or by Hagar, but by a concu- 
bine, Keturah (25-4), And here twelve tribes, 
spread over different parts of N. Arabia and the 
country E. of Israel, are traced to Abraham, 
through a ‘handmaid,’ Hagar, holding an inter- 
mediate position between Sarah and Keturah.+ 
Historical recollections, similarities of language or 
civilization,t or other characteristics, the exact 
nature of which we cannot in every case deter- 
mine, must have guided the Hebrew yencalogists 
in thus forming ethnic groups, and defining the 

recise position occupied by each in relation to 
sracl. The Ishmaelites, being referred to Abra- 
ham himself, must have been regarded as belony- 
ing to an ancient stock, and evidently (cf. 17% 218 ‘a 
vreat nation’) enjoyed a reputation among the 

ebrews, though at the same time some inferiority 
was implied in the fact that their ancostor was 
Abrahani’s son, not by his legitimate wife, but by 
a ‘handmaid’; the fact that Ishmael’s mother and 
wife were both Egyptian shows, further, that his 
descendants were considered to have Egyptian 
blood in their veins. At a much later date, 
Ishmael was connected vaguely with Arabia in 
weneral ; || Mohammed was supposed to have been 


* The word for ‘nations’ in Gn 2516 ig also a peculiar one 
(NER), more Arabic (‘wmmeh) or Aramaic (Ezr 410, and often in 

n; cf. in late Heb. Ps 1171) than Hebrew (Nu 2515, algo P, ‘a 
head of the peoples, or cling, of a father’s house [7.¢. of a family] 
in Midian’), and no doubt adopted here as the technical term 
used properly of the Ishmaelite tribes. 

¢ The recurrence of the numbers 6 and 12 in these tribal 
systems is an indication that they were to some extent formed 
artificially. 

t In the case of Moab, we know, for instance, that its lan- 
guage differed only dialectically from Hebrew. 

§ Burton (k/-Medinah and Mecca, 1855, {. 218f., cf. tif. 81 £.) 
remarks on the pu baby Egyptian physiognomy of some of the 
Bedawi clans of Sinal, and quotes Gn 2121., Whether this was the 
case in ancient times, we do not know; but it is perhaps worth 
remembering that the Sinaitic peninsula was for long owned and 
garrisoned by the Egyptians, who worked in it mines of tur- 
quoise and copper (Maspero, Dawn of Civil, 849-858), 

ll Josephus wet I. xil. 2) even calls him the ariorns vou IOveus 
vay 'ApaSey, 


descended from hin through Kedar ;* he is men- 
tioned several times in the Ixor’an, and is said to 
have assisted his father in the construction of the 
Ka‘bah at Mecca.t In the OT, however, it is 
important to observe, Ishinael is hardly at all 
associated with what we term ‘Arabia’: the 
‘Arabian’ peninsula (including parts in the ex- 
treme South, as Hadramaut and Sheba) is peopled 
by the Joktanidw (descendants of Joktan, son of 
Abraham’s sixth ancestor, ‘‘Eber,’ and _ conse- 
quentl much less closely connected with Israel), 
Gn 10°*3!; the Ishmaelites are entirely distinct 
from these, and are limited to certain specified 
tribes, living almost entirely on the N. and N.W. 
of the Joktanidw.§ The circumcision of Ishmael 
at the age of 13 (Gn 17%) is in all probability in- 
tended as an explanation of the vidiaal ouaea te 
custom among the Ishmaelite tribes. Cireum- 
cision has for fone been practised by the ‘ Arabs’ ; 
but it is commonly performed among them at a 
much later age than was customary with the 
Jews :|| according to Eus. Prep. Hv. Vi. xi. 49 it 
was performed in the 13th year by ol ’IopanNirac 
ol kara rhy 'ApaBlav, and so according to Jos, Ant. 
I. xii, 2 by the “Apafes. 

The personality of Ishmael must be estimated 
sities to that of the other patriarchs (cf. vol. i. 
p. 15f. ; vol. ii. p. 533 14.).7 Itis most reasonable to 
regard him as a historical character, but. a character 
who at the same time was idealized, and whose 
biography, as told in the Book of Genesis, was 
coloured in some of its features by the character- 
istics, or historical relations, of the tribes who 
were considered to be his descendants. The racial 
affinity of these tribes to Israel is clearly indicated 
in the Biblical narratives; it is possible that the 
picture of Sarah’s jealous opposition to Hagar 
and her son reflects to some extent old racial 
rivalries and conflicts, which ended in these tribes 
being obliged to separate from the ancestors of 
the Ysraclites, though they secured a successful 
independence elsewhere. The human passions and 
interests of Sarah and Abraham, of Hagar and 
Ishmael, the promptings, partly of natural affection, 
partly of religious feeliny, under which they act, 
and the manner in which the hand of Providence 
guides and moulds the destinies of men, are all 
portrayed with the vividness and psychological 
truth which is generally characteristic of the Book 
of Genesis. 

In Gal 47!-5! the narrative of Ishmael and Isaac 
is expounded allegorically. Hagar and Sarah repre- 
sent the two covenants, the old and the new: 
Ishmael is the child after the flesh, born in 
bondage; Isaac is the child of promise, born in 
freedom: in the rivalries which arose between 
them, and ended in the triumph of the latter, 


* And s0, in the mediwval Jewish writers, Sxypd he’ 
and 17} }\?? both mean ‘ Arabic.’ 

t See T. P. Hughes, Dict. af Islam, 8.v. 
shown at Mecca, 

{In the OT ‘Arab’ {ts the name simply of a single com- 
paratively small tribe (above, vol. i, p. 135). 

§ The Poe Bedawi tribes are spread also over the N. and 
N.W. of the Arabian Peninsula (see the Eneycl. Brit.9 ii. 246-9); 
but it should be added, to preclude misunderstanding, that we 
cannot identify any of them specifically with the tribes con- 
nected in the OT with Ishmael: all that can be predicated is a 
general resemblance in their character and mode of life to the 
description in Gn 16!2, 

| Among the Bedawis of the Sinaitic Peninsula, for instance, 
at the age of 8 (Palmer, in the Ordnance Survey of the 
Pen. of Sinai, p, 59); among those of Arabia at the age of 5-6, 
but sometimes ten years later (Burton, d.c. iii. 81). n Athir 
says that among the anclent Arabians the age was from 10 to 
16 years (Pococke, Spec. Hist. Arab. 319). 

{| Kuenen (7’27, May 1871, p. 296 £.) and others regard Hagar 
and Ishmael as simply the eponymous ancestors of the tribes 
known as ‘ETAGARENES,’ and ‘sons of Ishmael’ or ‘ Ishmaelites,’ 
the narratives of Hayar's tlight and expulsion being suggested 
by the meaning of the names (cf. Arab. hajara, to fleo; howah 
flight). Of. p. 534, notes. 
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St. Paul sees foreshadowed the conflict in the history 
of the nascent Church, the defeat of the spirit 
which clung to carnal ordinances, and the triumph 
of the spirit of freedom, which had the faith and 
the insight to see that such ordinances must pass 
away. The practical conclusion follows: let the 
Galatian converts ‘stand fast’ in the freedom 
in which Christ had set them, and not ‘be en- 
tangled again in a yoke’ of Jewish ordinances. 
S. R. DRIVER. 

ISHMAEL.—41. See preceding article. 2. One of 
the six sons of Azcl, a descendant of Saul through 
Merib-baal (Mephibosheth), 1 Ch 8% 9%, 3, The 
father or ancestor of the Zebadiah who was ruler 
(123) of the house of Judah in the reign of Jeho- 
shaphat, 2Ch19". 4, The son of Jehohanan, one 
of the ‘captains of hundreds,’ who assisted Jehoiada 
in restoring Jehoash to the throne of Judah, 2 Ch 
231, 8. A priest of the family of Pashhur, who 
was forced by Ezra to put away his foreign wife, 
Ezr 10%. In 1 Es 972 Ismael. 

6. Ishmael, the son of Nethaniah, the son of 
Elishama, a member of the royal house of David. 
See Jer 40-42, and the brief summary in 2 K 25, 
After the fall of Jerusalem, Ishmael was a com- 
mander of one of the bodies of Jewish troops 
which maintained their independence in the countr 
districts. Nebuchadnezzar had appointed Gedalia 
(wh. see), the son of Ahikam the protector of 
Jeremiah (Jer 26%), as governor of the remnants of 
the Jewish state, with his residence at Mizpah ; 
and one of his first cares was to attempt to restore 
confidence among the scattered inhabitants of the 
land, and to induce the remains of Zedekiah’s 
army to submit to the Bubylonian conquerors. At 
first Gedaliah’s efforts met with a certain success. 
The captains of the Jewish forces, and Ishmael 
amon the number, came to Mizpah, and made 
their submission to the new governor. Gedaliah, 
promising to use hisinfluence with the Babylonians 
on their behalf, exhorted them to settle quietly in 
the cities they had occupied, and to gather in the 
harvest, which was then standing neglected in the 
fields (Jer 407"), But the restoration of peace and 
good order in the desolated country of Judah was 
not in accordance with the wishes of DBaalis, the 
king of Ammon, who doubtless saw an opportunity 
of extending his territory at the expense of his 
neighbours on the west. He found a willing tool 
in Ishmael, whom he commissioned to assassinate 
Gedaliah. Ishmael may have been actuated by a 
fanatical hatred against a fellow-countryman who 
had consented to acknowledge the Chaldecan 
supremacy, or by jealousy of the preference given 
to Gedaliali over a michitee of the royal house. 
His designs, however, were not unknown; and 
Johanan the son of Kareah, and the other officers 
who had formerly acted with Ishmacl but now 
supported Gedaliah, warned the latter of his 
danger. Gedaliah, unfortunately, would not listen 
to their warnings; and when Johenan, seeing how 
disastrous the death of Gedaliah would be for all 
the Jews, offered to kill Ishmael privately, the 

overnor refused to consent to the proposal, and 
‘leblaved that the charges made against Ishmael 
were only calumnies (2. !7"!8), 

In the seventh month, that is, about three 
months after the fall of Jerus. and two months 
after the destruction of the city, Ishmael with ten 
confederates came to Gedaliah at Mizpah.* Here 
they were hospitably entertained ; but during the 
meal rose up against their hosts, and murdered 
Gedaliah and all the Jewish and Chaldean soldiers 
in his retinue. Ishmael must after this have 
gained possession of the town, for he succeeded in 
preventing any news of what had taken place from 


* In 411 the words 9big0 ‘27} should be omitted; so LXX. 
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being published abroad. Two days later a party 
of eighty pilgrims from Shechem, Shiloh, and 
Samaria passed by Mizpah, with offerings which 
they intended to present at the ruined temple in 
Jerusalem. On account of the destruction of the 
sanctuary they were attired as mourners, with 
beards shaven, and clothes rent, and gashes op 
their face and hands. With feigned grief * Ishmael 
went out to meet them, and invited them to visit 
Gedaliah at Mizpah. Once inside the city, they 
were put to death by Ishmael and his men. Ten 
of them, however, were able to ransom their lives 
by promising to deliver np the stores of wheat, 
barley, oil, and honey which they had hidden in 
the fields, The corpses of the seventy murdered 
men were thrown into a@ great pit or cistern, 
which had been made by Asa at the time of his 
war with Baasha (cf. 1 IC 151%#*), The people of 
Mizpah, together with the royal princesses, who 
had been left by Nebuchadnezzar in charge of 
Gedaliah, Ishmael now treated as his prisoners, 
and attempted to carry them off to the country of 
the Ammonites (Jer 41)"), But tidings of the 
events at Mizpah had reached Johanan_ ben- 
Kareah and his companions, They collected their 
troops and pursued after the fugitives, whom they 
overtook by the great pool of Gibeon, the scene of 
the fight between the men of Joab and of Abner 
(2S Q!2-16), The captives, among whom were the 
prophet Jeremiah and his scribe Baruch (cf. Jer 40° 
4yitt. 43%), rladly went over to the pursuing forces ; 
but Ishmael with eight of his men escaped to the 
Ammonites. The Jewish leaders, having failed to 
capture Ishmael, were now afraid of suffering the 
vengeance of the king of Babylon for the murder 
of his vassal Gedaliah. Accordingly they did not 
venture to return to Mizpah, but moved to the 
neighbourhood of Bethlehem, whence they sub- 
sequently fled to Egypt, in spite of the advice and 
warnings of Jeremiah (Jer 4]"!-43!8), A reference 
in Jer 52 to 745 persons who were carried captive 
to Babylon in the twenty-third year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, te. four years after the fall of Jerus., is 
perhaps to be connected with fresh measures taken 
acainst the Jews in consequence of the outrage of 
Ishmael. ‘The murder at Gedahiah was kept in 
memory by a fast instituted in the seventh month 
(Zee 75 8), which is celebrated on the 3rd day of 
Tisri (Sept.-Oct.) H. A. WHITE, 


ISHMAIAH (:vy2e: ‘J” hears’).—The ‘ruler’ of 
the tribe of Zebulun, 1 Ch 27”, 


ISHMERAI (722, perh. for mov‘ J” keeps’).—A 
Benjamite chief, 1 Ch 8%. See GENEALOGY. 


ISHPAH (75%:).— The eponym of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 8'%= See GENEALOGY, VIIT. 11. 


ISHPAN (jpy:).—A Benjamite chief, 1 Ch 87, 


ISHSECHEL, Ezr 88 RVm.—It is uncertain 
whether Soy vx is to be regarded as @ proper name 
(cf. LXX dvip caxuv A, av. caxwy B), or should be tr* 
‘a man of discretion,’ so Luc. (dnp cvverds) and RV; 
AV ‘aman of understanding,’ ef. 1 Es 8 dvdpa(s) 
émoripova(s). For the word %sy= discretion, intel- 
ligence, cf. 1S 25°, 1 Ch 22”, Pr 13" 16%, Ps 111° 
etc. The context leads us to expect the proper 
name of the representative of the sons of Mahli, 
and the order of the words is decidedly against 
the supposition that Sherebiah is meant, the con- 
junction having been inserted by mistake. With 
the name Ish-sechel we might compare Eshbaal, 
1 Ch 8®, Ishhod, 2). 7'8. But such forms are rare, 


*In 416 LXX reads avroi iropsiovre xa} ixrasoy, ‘they wept as 
they went,’ which Cornill adopts; but the change does not 
seem to be necessary. 
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and it is probable that there is some corruption in 


the text; the proper name may have fallen out 
before the CORT Ena designation, or may 
have been wrongly corrected into the present form 


Ish-sechel. Cf. Ryssel and Ryle, ad loc. 
H. A. WHITE. 
ISHYAH (ar: ‘resembling (his father)’).— 


Second son of Asher, Gn 467 P, 1 Ch 7®. 


ISHYVI (nev ‘resembling (his father)’).—4. Third 
son of Asher, Gn 46”, Nu 26" P, 1 Ch 7*: patron. 
Ishvites, Nu 26%, 2. Second son of Saul by 
Abinoam, 18 14*. The orig. name may have been 
y= Syoreex = yay (Wellh. and Driver, ad loc.). 


ISLAND, ISLE ('x, 0”x, vijcos, ynclov) is the tr. of 
a Heb. word which has a much wider significance. 
Its root-meaning is supposed to be habitable land, 
and in one passage (Is 42’) it means undoubtedly 
dry land, as opposed to water: ‘I will make the 
rivers islands, and [ will dry up the pools’ (RY). 
Accordingly, some translators icleyne uniformly in 
Psalms, and in Deutero.-Isaiah frequently) render 
it lands or countries, with the maritime connota- 
tion entirely left out. In by far the greater 
number of passages, however, it signifies coustland 
—land either washed or surrounded by the sea, 
whether belonging to continents or islands. The 
idea of distance 1s usually contained in the word, 
either implicitly (Ps 97!, [sy 11"! 42") or express 
(Is 66%, Jer 31), although in Is 20% this isle 
plainly means the coastland of Canaan. The isles 
that are in the sea (Ezk 261) are the corstlands, or 
island-like countries on the seaboard, which profited 
by the tratlic of Tyre; and in one instance, judg- 
ing by the ivory and ebony which they had to 
exchange, many isles (EKzk 27!*) may be East 
Africa or India. Usually, however, they are the 
islands and maritime countries to the West. The 
isles of the sea on which Ahasuerus laid tribute 
(Est 10!) are the Islands and Coastlands of the 
Mipean, in contrast to the inland countries of Asia, 
as apparently also are the isles (Dn 118) of which 
‘the Ne of the North’ (11%), Antiochus the 
Great, should ‘take many.’ The isles of the sea are 
elsewhere the islands of the Mediterranean and the 
countries on the western seaboard, with which the 
eople of Palestine traded in later times, as when 
simon Maccabienus (1 Mac 14° RV) ‘took Joppa for 
a haven, and made it an entrance for the isles of the 
sea.” The isles of Klishah—one of the sons of 
Javan (Gn 10*)—which furnish blue and purple to 
the people of Tyre (Ezk 277), may point to Elis 
and the Peloponnesus generally which produced 
those dyes. } he isles of the Gentiles (Gn 10°, Zeph 
2) are the distant coastlands of the Western 
Mediterranean. The isles are sometimes used in 
Ps, in [s, and in Jer to designate the West, some- 
times the distant West, in contrast to the East. 
Tarshish and the isles (Ps 72!°), and Sheba and Seba, 
represent respectively the western and eastern 
boundaries of Messiah’s kingdom. The isles and 
the inhabitants thereof(Ts 42"), and the isles of Kittim 
(Jer 2) are joined with Kedar to signify all lands 
from west to east. There are references to in- 
dividual islands both in OT andin NT. The isles 
of Kittim (Jer 2", Ezk 278) are the coasts of Cyprus, 
but the nnme was used later for any Western mari- 
time people, as far even as Italy (Dn 11, 1 Mac 1} 
8°); the isle of Caphtor (Jer 474 margin; comp. Am 97, 
Dt 2%, Gn 104) is held to be Crete, although some 
authorities identify it with the coastland of the 
Delta; ‘the men of Dedan’ (Ezk 27") are in the 
LXX (B'Podlwy, A ’Apadiwy) called Rhodians (initial 
R being read instend of D), where the reference 
would be to the islanders of Rhodes, who were 
famous mariners; Tyre appears as an_ island 
(fs 239), although the inhabitants of the isle may be 
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the dwellers on the neighbouring seacoast of 
Phenicia. Cyprus (Ac 4°’ 134), Crete (Ac 27, Tit 
1), Cauda (Ac 27% AV Clauda), Melita (Ac 28), 
Patmos (Rev 1°), are islands mentioned in the NT. 
One reference, the island of the innocent (Job 22), 
which for long puzzled translators and comment- 
ators, has disappeared in RV, where the rendering 
is him that is nut innocent, the mistranslation having 
arisen from confusing’, the particle no¢ (found in 
Ichabod, Jezebel), with "i, an island. The wild 
beasts of the island (Is 1332 24'4, Jer 1°) have also 
disappeared and been replaced by wolves, AV 
having mistaken the derivation of the word. 

See, further, G. A. Smith’s HGIL, pp. 135, 136, 
and the same author’s Jsaiah, vol. ii. Pp. 109, 110. 

. NICOL. 

ISMACHIAH (i390: § J” supports ’).—A Levite in 
the time of Hezekiah, 2 Ch 315, 


ISMAEL (‘Icopuaydos), 1 Es 9%. —In Ezr 10” 
ISHMAEL. 


ISMAERUS (A ‘Iocpanpos, 3 Mdnpos, AV Omaerus), 
—1 Es 9%'=AMRAM (Mapel), Ezr 10°, 


ISRAEL, HISTORY OF.— 


i, The Name of the People. 
ii. The National Characteristics of Israel. 
iii, The Land of Israel. 
iv. The Sources of the History. 
v. Tho History. 
1. The Origins, 
2. Israel under the Egyptians. 
The Exodus and the Wilderness. 
The Conquest of Canaan. 
. The Transformation of Israel. 
. The Undivided Kingdom, 
. The Hundred Years’ War with Aram, 
» The Tyranny of Asshur. 
. The Fall and Exile of Judah, 
10. The Exile and the Return. 
11. The Greek Period. 

The object of this article is to give an outline of the political 
history of Israel, leaving the religious history (ag far as possible) 
to be dealt with in the article on the Theology of the OT, to 
appear in a later volume of this Dictionary, A further object 
has been to call attention to the most important reconstruc: 
tions of parts of the history, which have been offered by recent 
critics, 


i, THE NAMF.—(a) The people themselves called 
themselves in O'T times bx: Yisrael * (so also they 
are called by Mesha, Moabite Stone, lines 5, 7), 
or Sx: 33 Béné Yisrael. The latter form de- 
scribes the people as the descendants of an ancestor 
Israel (Jacob), Gn 43% 811 (J) ete. See Jacos. In 
an inscription of Shalmaneser II. (¢c. 854 B.C.) the 
name Sirlai occurs coupled with the mention of 
Ahab. For the form Y-si-r7’l read on the stele of 
Merenptah, see below, p. 509°. 

(6) Foreigners, and Israelites speaking of them- 
selves to foreigners, used the term “ay JbAri, Gn 
39'4- 17 (J), Ex 1S 26 (E), 1S 49 13! 14. The 
name is found in Tacitus (Hist. v. 2, ‘ Webraasque 
terras’; cf. Gn 40% ‘the land of the Hebrews’) 
and in Jos. in referring to the language (Ané. I. 
i, 1, 2, Bekker) and to the people (An¢é. VI. v. 3, 
vit. iv. 1, Bekker). No satisfactory explanation 
of ‘Zbhrican be given. It may be connected with 
the Eber of Gn 107%; it will then be the desig- 
nation of several other peoples besides Israel. 
Again, it may be the adjective corresponding to 
the substantive py ‘Zbher ‘other side,’ ‘ beyond’ ; 
Is 7% ‘beyond the river,’ 9! [8"3 Heb.] ‘ beyond 
Jordan,’ Jer 252 ‘beyond the sea.’ It would seem 
from these examples that ‘JbAri (Hebrew) desig- 
nated the Israelites as not autochthonous, but as 
intruders in Canaan from some land ‘beyond’; 
cf. Gn 14 where Abram the Ilebrew (the new 
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* The name Jsrae? appears to mean ‘God persists or perse- 
veres’ sl Jacos, p. 630) rather than ‘God strives’ in the 
sense of contends (‘es streitet Gott,’ Nestle, Eivennamen, 60), 
or ‘Els warrior’ (Ges., Ewald, Kautzsch). 
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comer, ry wepdrn, LXX) is distinguished from 
Mamre the Amorite (the old inhabitant). See 
HEBREW. 

(c) ’Iovdates or ‘Judseus’ (‘Jew’) was the term 
used by classical writers, and in part by Jos. 
(e.g. Ant. vil. iv. 1, ‘David 6 rdv ‘Tovdaluy Bast- 
Nevs’) in referring even to ancient times. This 
use ig due, of course, to the great part played by 
the tribe of Judah and the city of Jerusalem in 
the post-exilic history of the people. See JEW. 

ii. THE NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ISRAEL. 
—The character of the ancient Israelites as a 
nation may be gathered partly from their history, 

artly from a study of the facts of their history 
in the light of the characteristics of the modern 
Bedawin. The Israelites entered Canaan as 
nomads, and displayed, at least in the earlier 
period, most of the virtues and vices of tent- 
dwellers. They seem to have been content with 
the simple conditions of life under which the 
Bedawin live; and to have been but little attracted 
by the civilization (as distinguished from the flesh- 

ts) of Egypt, or by the culture (as distinguished 
rom the idolatry) of Canaan. Their ideal was 
that of the shepherd (Gn 464 J), which does 
not in practice exclude such simple agriculture 
as the care of a few date palms (as among the 
modern Arabs), or the raising of a few scattered 
crops of ccreals (as among the Zulus before 1878). 
The Israclites, as revealed in their earliest litera- 
ture, appear as brave, adventurous, crafty, treach- 
erous, and vengeful in war and enmity (the careers 
of Gideon, David, and Joab illustrate these char- 
acteristics); pure in point of sexual morality 
within the limits of the polygamy allowed to 
all Eastern peoples (cf. Gn 399,25 12'!*5 cf. also 
the laws Ex 20/7, and note especially the wide 
scope of the language used, 21’); strong in 
loyalty to the clan and correspondingly weak in 
national cohesion (see Judges and | and 2 Samuel, 
passim). The mercantile aptitude shown by Israel 
so much in modern times is alluded to even by 
Hosea (127+ 88 9 Heb.) and’ Amos (8* 5), with further 
allusion to cheating and fraud. Possibly Isracl 
first learned successful trading from the Canaan- 
ites (cf. los 127 RVm), but it is more probable 
that they had already practised it in their nomad 
popes or the nomads too were merchants, Gn 
7% ‘Ishmaelites’ J, and * § Midianites’ E, Ezk 
277) 

In matters of thought the Israelites were not 
speculative, nor systematic. They realized, in a 
way the Greeks never realized, that some things 
were too high for them. God’s covernment of 
the world (assumed as existing by all but perhaps 
the latest thinkers) offered the chief anehlents of 
their pullosopliy: ‘Why do the wicked prosper?’ 
was perhaps the chief question of the Hebrew 
‘philosophers.’ Hebrew thought was occupied 
with the practical problems of religion. 

And here it must be said that the Israelite 
(unlike the nomad) was profoundly religious. The 
modern Bedawy, as described, e.g., by Doughty 
(Arabia Deserta, passim), has little sense of the 
moral claims of religion, though the naine of 
Allah is constantly on his lips. The Hebrews, 
on the contrary, endured (sometimes well, some- 
times, indeed, ill) the yoke of a faith which made 
strict demands upon them for a morality higher 
than that of their neizhbours (cf. Nowack, J/ecd. 
Archiologie, i. 101, 193). 

iii, THE LAND oF ISRAEL.—Although Israel was 
to be ‘a peculiar treasure,’ 7}3:0 ségulla@h, Ex 19° E, 
‘a special people’ (nbsp ON ‘am stgulladh, RV ‘a 
peculiar people’) Dt 76, the nation as a whole could 
not be isolated from other nations. Its home, 
Palestine, held an important place among the 
Jands of the ancient Eastern world. The route 


connecting Northern Syria and (through Northern 
Syria) the valleys of the Euphrates and ‘Tigris 
with Egypt ran along the coast of Palestine; and 
though this road passed for the most part through 
Philistine territory, its traffic must have had a 
great material and moral influence on Israel, 
whose borders lay so near it. East of Jordan ran 
the great road which connected Damascus with 
the head of the gulf of Akabah, and with the West 
Coast of Arabia. This road, again (if it corre- 
spencer at all with the modern Derb el-Hajj, i.e. 
the Pilgrim Road to Mecca), lay for the most part 
outside Israelite territory, but its nearness to 
Gilead for some 60 miles of its length must have 
exercised an important influence on the two and a 
half tribes east of Jordan. Towards the North 
the fertile plain of Esdraelon, now crossed by a 
railway, was traversed by a road which connected 
Damascus with the cities of the coast, ultimately 
with Tyre itself and with the Western lands 
beyond the Mediterranean. 

Vith a land thus placed, Israel could not remain 
untouched by the movements of the great powers 
of Western Asia. If the Arammwans of Damascus 
wished to develop their trade on the Tyrian 
coast, or to find a new éutlet for merchandise on 
the Red Sea, they were bound to make treaties— 
or war—with Isracl If the Empire of the 
Euphrates Valley (Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian 
in succession) wished to crown its conquests with 
the possession of the Nile, the passage of its 
armies must mean for Israel terror and spoiling, 
even if a formal submission and a seasonable pay- 
ment of tribute should avert for a time worse 
mischief. Lastly, when Kgypt desired to keep 
war off her own frontiers, it was Palestine which 
had to supply a confederacy of ‘ bufler states’ to 
bear the reproach of Pharaol’s faithlessness and 
the main burden of his defeat. 

On the other hand, two facts must be borne in 
mind which qualify the foregoing account of 
Israel’s position among the nations. (1) Israel was 
cut off from the sea. Tt was Phoenicia which 
represented Palestine to the West. The name of 
Baal, not that of Jehovah, crossed the Mediter- 
ranean in early times. The civilization and re- 
ligious thought which influenced the coast-lands 
of the West came from the Zidonians (ef. G. A. 
Smith, HGHL pp. 26-28). (2) Though Israel as 
a whole was brought into close contact with the 
powers of Western Asia, yet the position of the 
Southern kingdom was comparatively isolated. It 
was the Northern kingdom which sustained the 
perpetual conflict with the Aramzeans, which main- 
tained a close intercourse with ‘Tyre, which finall 
felt first the weight of the arm of Assyria, and fell 
first before its armies. Judah was comparatively 
sheltered from the world until Samaria fell before 
Sargon (B.C. 722), 

Indeed, the territory which fell at the disruption 
to the Southern kingdom was fitted not only by its 
geographical position, but also by its physical 
features, to be a nursery of free men. the Land 
east of Jordan, the Plain of Esdraelon, and the 
Maritime Plain, were oped to the march of conquer- 
ing armies, but the Hills of Benjamin and the Hill 
Country of Judah together formed a Montenegro 
which a resolute peasantry might defend against 
the forces of an empire. The ruggedness of the 
approaches to this district can hardly be exagger- 
ated; the sight of its ravines recalls at once the 
exploits of Jonathan (1 8 144), David (23%), and 
Judas Maccabreus (1 Mac 34 42-44), and lends pro- 
bability to the accounts of the victories of Asa 
(2 Ch 14°) and of Jehoshaphat (207+), One 
circumstance only made against the isolation of 
Judah, viz. the mixed origin of the tribe of Judah 
itself, which seems to have contained a large 
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Edomite element, the Calebites. (See CALEB, 
vol. i. p. 340). 

The bearing of the physical configuration of 
Palestine as a whole on the history of Israel has 
been phowibee out with great force by G. A. Smith 
(HGHL, ch. ii.). ‘Palestine,’ he writes, ‘is almost 
ag much divided into petty provinces as Greece, 
and far more than those of Greece are her divisions 
intensified by those of soil and climate.’ She has 
been, and always will be, a lund where fragments 
of many races live side by side. Israel at the 
conquest found ‘seven nations’ (Dt 7} [‘ four,’ 
Jg 3°]) occupying Canaan, and was content (after 
some slaughter) to settle down among them (Jg 
33-5), These nations represented racial and not 
merely political divisions; see the illustrations in 
sayee, aes of the OT, or in Nowack, Archdologie, 
i. pp. 122, 126, 365. The influence of foreigners in 
Isracl is apparent at several periods ; above all, the 
incorporation of a mass of the old inhabitants into 
Israel during the time of the Judges (sec JUDGES, 
PERIOD OF THE) had far-reaching results. The 
nation always had the foreigner in its midst. We 
hear of a ‘mixed multitude’ (21 sy ‘érebh rabh,— 
read perhaps a53qw ‘drabhrébh, ‘a mixed people’ 
without eroeaice to nuntbers,—Ex 12%; jofox 
"dsaphsuph, Null‘ J or E)in the wilderness with 
Israel, of forcign wives (Jy 38, 1 1K 1L!, Ezr 9) 2, 
Ru 1‘), guards (28 1518, 2 K 114 RV; see GUARD), 
officers and mighty men (18 217, 28 235, Ts Q018t-), 
task-workers (1 K 9°), artiticers (1 K 7), Recha- 
bites (Jer 357-), and Gibeonites (2S 21'®, cf. Jos 93"), 
The presence of the stranger (gér) was recognized 
by law (Ex 20! 239), and his conversion to Israel’s 
faith was contemplated (1 K 8", 1s 568"). In fact, 
in a land like Canaan, broken up into small 
districts, each of which was the home of a tribe, 
Israel could not be kept from intermixture with 
foreigners. See, further, FOREIGNER, GER. 

In judging of the climate and fertility of the 
land, the true meaning of the phrase ‘a, land flowing 
with milk and honey’ (Nu 137 JE) must be re- 
membered. It is the nomad’s praise of a pastoral 
country, and if we add to this description the 
additional advantages mentioned in Dt 6! (‘vine- 
yards and olive trees’), we shall arrive at a just 
appreciation of the nature of that part of Palestine 
which was permanently held by Israel. It was not 
(with one important exception) agricultural terri- 
tory. Its rocky slopes were suited for vines and 
olives, its hills and uplands for pasture, but only 
the plain of Esdraelon deserves the description of 
‘a land of wheat and barley’ (Dt 88). The Mari- 
time Plain testifies even now, under the hands of 
the German colonists, to its former fertility, but 
the plain was in the hands of the Philistines. 
Under these circumstances the Israclites never had 
a stock of corn, and famine is a frequent feature 
in their history (28 21), 1 K 17', 2k 498 81, Hag 
16, Neh 5°). We must remember, therefore, 
another description of Palestine as ‘a land that 
eateth up the inhabitants thereof,’ Nu 13°? P (so 
ae a 62, in spite of a misprint). The phrase 
(cf. Ezk 7°) describes a land subject not only to 
famine, but also to pestilence. The latter also 
played a part in the history of Israel (1S 5° 6", 
25 24,2 K 19% 207), The epigram quoted by 
Abul-Fida on Syria as a whole applies to Palestine. 
at least in part-- 

‘Its atmosphere is—pestilence, 
Its dwollings are—straitness, 
Its soil is-—stone, 
Its epidemics are—everlastingness.’ 

iv. SOURCES OF THE Huistory.—(a) For the 
earliest period :—-the narratives of J and E in the 
Hexateuch. (Unsupported statements in P are 
generally doubtful). 

(0) For the period of the Judges:—Jg 2°18”, 


apart from the editorial framework in which it is 
set. 

(c) The undivided kingdom :—1 S 9-28 20%, A 
large part of 2 S consists of a court history of 
David of great historical value. 2S 21'-24% 1s an 
BUpenalA of less value. 1K 1)-11* (apart from 
additions by the Deuteronomic editor). 

(d) The divided kingdom,(a) 1 K 13-2 K 17 (mainly 
concerned with the Northern kingdom); the 

arallel passages of Chronicles add little to our 

information, but much illustrative matter can be 
obtained from Amos and Hosea. (8) 2 Ch 11-28 
(mainly concerned with the Southern kingdom, 
and mostly treated as a romance by modern critics). 
(y) 2 K 18-25 (the fall of Judah); this part of the 
history receives much illustration from Isaiah (first 
half), Micah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. Monuments 
(Moabite, Egyptian, and especially Assyrian and 
Babylonian) give some additional light, but the 
statements of classical writers, e.g. Herodotus, 
are confused for the most part and untrust- 
worthy. 
(e) Tre Persian Period. Ezraand Nehemiah are 
valuable in that they contain the memoirs of those 
two great men, but the books as a whole are ill 
compiled and incomplete, and it is difficult to ex- 
tract a cohcrent story from them. Haggai and 
Zechariah (1-8) furnish valuable information. 

(7) The Greck Period. Josephus (An¢. XI. viil- 
XIII. vii.) gives some information, but his romantic 
stories are doubtful. For the age of the Macca. 
bees we have a generally trustworthy guide in 
1 Mac, and some hints may be gathered from 
2Mac. The Book of Daniel (written c. 167 B.C. 7) 
is generally appealed to in illustration of this age. 

v. THE Hisrory. 

1. The Origins of Isracl.—The relationships of 
the Israelite people according to the earliest source 
prseiver in Genesis are shown in the following 
table :— 


Terah, 
Nn eet oN, ioe 
| | 
Huran. Abraham, Nahor. 
| a 
Lot. Isanc. Ishmael. Kemuel. 
a leerd 

| | | | 
MoaB AMMON EvoM IJsRABL Sinaitic NOMADS ARAM 
(Gn 1930-38 J), (Gn 2530 J), (Gn 2513 J), (Gn 2221 J). 


That Moab, Ammon, Edom, and Israel formed 
together a group of tribes of kindred origin, is 
generally acknowledged and need not be doubted. 
It has, however, been questioned whether Israel 
was really related to Aram (the Aramsans or 
‘Syrians’), and Wellhausen has suggested that 
Israel’s claim to such relationship was founded not 
on fact, but on an ambitious desire to be reckoned 
to belong to ‘the mighty Arameans’ (JG? 
p. 8). Yet against this we may set the fact 
asserted by Kittel (Geschichte, i. 155), that it is 
an unchanging trait of Israelite tradition that the 
origins of the Hebrew people lay beyond the Eu- 
phrates, t.e. in Aram-naharaim, ‘ Aram of the two 
rivers,’ the country between the Euphrates and the 
Habor. To the passages in Genesis we may add 
two interesting references outside it. In Dt 265(D) 
the Israclite is told to call his ancestor ‘a wander. 
ing (or lost’) Aramzean’ (cf. RVm), and in Hos 12" 
ra Heb.)—an interpolation acc. to Nowack (in 
oco), but even so, probably independent of the 
resent form of Genesis — we have mention of 
acob's flixht into ‘the field of Aram’ (RV), an 
event which surely implies some previous connexion 
with the people of Aram. 

On the other hand, the nearness of kinshi 
between Israel and the Pp ulation of the Sina 
peninsula is pronounced by Wellhausen ‘ very 
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probable,’ and he points out that ‘the real home 
of the Patriarchs lay between Edom and Egypt,* 
where the South of Palestine merges itself in the 
Desert’ (Geschichte, p. 9). On the whole, however, 
it seems best to pats both relationships of Israel, 
for the two are cqually well attested in the earliest 
records. Israe] was no more homogeneous than 
any other tribe which HUE Eee and conquers. 
Abraham’s grand-nephew Laban was of Haran 
(Gn 27% 294, both J), and Isaac’s wife came from 
Aram-naharaim (so RVm Gn 24" J), whence Abra- 
ham himself also derived his origin (v.4J). (See 
art. ABRAHAM, vol.i. p. 15%), On the other hand, the 
genealogical table given above shows a relationship 
between Israel and the nomads of Sinai, and the 
Calebite origin of a large part of the tribe of Judah 
has already been alluded to. The general presenta- 
tion in the earliest sources of the history of the 
patriarchs, viz. that Israel was a tribe from the 
north drawn southward, falling under the spell of 
Egyptian influence, and leaving behind it in the 
Sinaitic peninsula nomads akin to it in blood, has 
the strongest claims to be received as true. The 
historical character of the lives of the patriarchs 
themselves is discussed elsewhere; see Sepecla 
ABRAHAM, Vol. i. p. 15, and JACoB, below, p. 533 ff. 

2. Isracl under the Egyptians. — It has been 
denied that Israel was ever ‘in Egypt’; it is 
therefore necessary to ascertain exactly what is 
asserted in the biblical accounts. The people dwelt 
in Goshen apart from the Egyptians (Gn 467-47 
J), as idee the narrative of the plagues presup- 
poses (cf. Ex $*.9°6, both J). Such passages as Ex 
322 112+ (both E) do not essentially disagree with 
this represen tation: Goshen (if Pithom and Rameses, 
Kix 14 J, were in Goshen, and 7 the first of these 
cities has been correctly identified by Naville with 
ancient remains near the Sweet Water Canal) 
bordered on Egypt proper, so that the Israelites 
would have Evyptian ‘neighbours’ north and west 
of them. Now the fact that we find no certain 
mention of the Hebrews Cae ey on the Egyptian 
monuments (at present known) belonging (presum- 
ably) to the period of the Oppression and of the 
Exodus, does not discredit this story of Israel’s 
sojourn and servitude in Goshen. Israel was not 
the only people which was impressed to work on 
Pharaoh’s buildings; the story of Israel might very 
well be lost to the Egyptians amid a dozen similar 
memories. As a matter of fact, however, one name 
does meet us in the Egyptian records which recalls 
the name of the Chosen People. Certain foreigners 
called ‘prw (?‘Aperu) were employed on task-work 
under Ramses I, and as late as the time of 

tamses IV. This name has been compared with 
‘Ibhri (‘Hebrew’). The fact that the Exodus is 
always supposed to have taken place before the 
reign of the latter monarch is of small account. 
The name may have been passed on from the sons 
of Israel to their successors in the task-work. (See, 
however, art. EGYPT, vol. i. p. 665). If the Habira, 
so often mentioned on the tet el-Amarna tablets 
as the foes of Egypt in Syria, be the Hebrews, then 
the Exodus must have taken place as early as the 
time of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and the same 
conclusion must be drawn if the Y-si-r-l of the 
recently discovered stele of Merenptah (Meneptah) 
be Israel, for Y-st-r-’? appears as a Syrian people 
upon whom the chastisement of Pharaoh has fallen 
(cf. G. Steindorff, ZA7W xvi. 330 ff.). Of the true 
date of the Exodus we still know nothing for cer- 
tain (see CHRONOLOGY OF OLD TEST., vol. 1. pp. 398, 
399 ; and articles by Sayce, Hommel, ete., in [es 
Times, vols. viii. and ix.). 

8. The Exodus and the Wilderness.—The Exodus 
was the natural revolt of a pastoral people against 
compulsory brick-making and building, against a 

* Cf. Gn 1318 J (Abraham), 26% J (Isaac), 8714 J (Jacob). 


svete which involved a reckless expenditure of 
the lives of the workmen ; cf. Erman, Anc. Egypt, 
p: 475 ff. In the earlier sources (JE) the ienrelits 
eader is Moses, in the later (VP) his leadership is 
somewhat obscured by the fact that Aaron is con- 
stantly co-ordinated with him. The plagues, 
eight in number in JE (the lice 039 Ainnim or 039 
kinndm, Ex 8" (8? Heb.], and the boils nw shéhin, 
9°, being due to P), are the means of forcing 
Pharaoh's consent. It is noteworthy that Foreign 
War is not reckoned among the plagues. The 
theory, therefore, that the Libyan invasion in the 
reign of Merenptah facilitated the Exodus, receives 
no support from the biblical accounts. 

With the passage of the ‘ Red Sea’ (see Exopus 
AND JOURNEY TO CANAAN, Vol. i. p. 802) we arrive 
at contemporary history. In Ex 15!" (Moses’ Song) 
‘we seem,’ acc. to Dillm. and Driver (LOT ® 30), ‘ to 
hear Moses himself speaking’ ; and the latter, while 
pou eg out certain redactional additions, writes, 
‘Probably the greater part of the song is Mosaic.’ 
The Passage of the Sea must retain its place 
among the best attested facts of history; no 
argument drawn from the silence of later docu- 
ments can weigh against this contemporary 
attestation. Moreover, as Kittel well points out 
(Geschichte, i. 206), this event lends support on the 
one side to the story of a sojourn in Egypt, on the 
other to the story of Wilderness wandering. 

Early accounts (Nu 14% JE, ef. Am 5”) reckon 
the period of the Wandcring at forty years. Of 
the events which marked it very little is known. 
One thing, however, is clear. Israel was not 
ready at the Exodus for the immediate conquest 
of Canaan (Ex 137 E, Nu 14% #&" JE, Dt 1°), 

The Mosaic Rene ion. varus these forty years 
some organization based on religion, and mainly 
of a religious character, was given to Israel (Ex 
1825 198-9414 KF and J). A ‘covenant’ was made 
between J” and the people, and the foundation 
stone of Isracl’s nationality was thereby laid (Ex 
3410-27 E or J). Israel professed Jsldm (resignation 
to God) and prepared for a Jihad (a war of con- 
quest undertaken in the nme of God). Moses 
was a pre-Christian Mohammed with a more 
fruitful revelation in his hand. 

So far all is clear, what, however, were the 
exact contents of the revelation given by Moses? 
The two passages of Exodus referred to above 
(198-24) and 34!°-27) contain very ancient (probably 
Mosaic) material, but the relation between the 
two passages is uncertain (cf. Driver, LO7® pp. 
39, 40), and the limits of what is ancient are 
subject to much dispnte. Critics are not even 
agreed as to the identity of the Ten ‘Commanda- 
ments’ (a%37 débhdrim, ‘ words’) which seem to 
be the foundation of the written Law, and Well- 
hausen has discovered in Ex 34 ‘'Ten Words’ of 
mainly ceremonial contents to dispute the title of 
‘The Ten Words’ with Ex 207)", 

Two ‘Words,’ however, are found in both the 
rival Decalogues: (1) Jehovah alone is Israel’s 
God ; (2) molten images may not be made. It 
seems most reasonable to say that the principles 
of the Mosaic religion were Monotheism (a per- 
sonal relation of one God to Israel), and a 
Repudiation of imaye-worship as likely to en- 
tangle the people in polytheism like that of Egypt. 
(See, further, Kittel, Geschichte, i. 246 {f.). 

4. The Conquest of Canaan.—That Israel ob- 
tained a firm footing east of Jordan before enter- 
ing Western Palestine is generally acknowledged. 
The war against Sihon, however (Nu 217% JE, 
according to some E, cf. Dt 27#-), has been ques- 
tioned, and the ancient song (Nu 2177) has been 
referred to a war of Jsrael against Moab in the 
9th cent. It is more natural, however, to find in 
the song early testimony to a victorious war of 
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the Amorite against the Moabite, followed by a 
war of retribution waged by Israel, Moab’s kins- 
man, against the victor. Such a war as the latter 
could have taken place only in very early times 
such as those of Moses. (See G. A. Smith, ZGAHL, 
Appendix [1I.). The war against Og, the king of 
Bashan (Nu 217, Dt 3“), is not equally well 
attested. See also JAIR, ILAVVOTH-JAIR. 

Of the conquest of Western Palestine we possess 
two early accounts. The first of these 1s con- 
tained in Jos 2!-11"; it is the narrative of JE 
(J and EF cannot be accurately separated) broken 
and expanded by additions from a Deuteronomic 
Redactor (1)*) and from BP. This narrative of JE 
contains all the well-known features, such as the 
reception of the spies by Rahab, the drying up of 
the waters of Jordan, the capture of Jericho, the 
trespass of Achan, the two attacks on Ai, the 
treaty with the Gibeonites, and the battles of 
Beth-horon and of the waters of Merom. Joshua 
appears as the successor of Moses and as the 
leader of the whole people. The conquest is re- 
presented as the work of united Israel, and its 
course, save for the repulse at Ai, is uniformly 
successful. On the other hand, generalizing 

assages, eg. 10° (‘all these kings and their 
and did Joshua take at one time,’ v.‘) and 
1129-23 (“So Joshua took the whole land.... And 
the land rested from war,’ v.¥) are assigned to D?. 

The second early account of the conquest of 
Western Palestine is found in scattered notices in 
the later chapters of Joshua andin ch, 1 of Judges. 
These notices show a similarity of style, and it is 
possible to nake a tentative reconstruction of the 
narrative from which they have been taken (see 
Driver, LOTS pp. 162, 163), This reconstructed 
document gives us three glimpses of the conquest, 
according to which the tribes fight in groups, and 
not as a united Israel under one leader (Joshua). 
(1) We first see Judah and Simeon together with 
nomad tribes of the Sinaitic peninsula, such as the 
Kenites (Jg 1), Calebites (Jos 153), and Keniz- 
zites (Jos 15'7), conquering the Ihill-country of 
Judah, the ‘south’ of Arad (Jg 16 MT, ‘ Descent of 
Arad’ UXX; cf. G. A. Smith, ZGHL pp. 277, 278), 
lebron, and Debir (Kiriath-sepher). (2) We next 
see the house of Joseph establishing itself on the 
central ridge at Bethel (Jy 1°), but failing to drive 
out the inhabitants of Gezer(v.”), and complaining 
to Joshua that progress northward was stayed by 
the chariots of iron which the Caaanitesnina i 
the Valley of Jezreel (Jos 17'*"), Joshua advises 
thei to make room for themselves by clearing the 
jungle on the central ridge. (3) The third glimpse 
which the reconstructed document gives is of the 
limitations set to the conquests of the three 
northern tribes, Zebulun, Asher, and Naphtali, 
and of the tribe of Dan, by the stiff resistance of 
the Canaanite and Amorite (Jg 18-4), Dan seeks 
by conquest a new home in the north at Leshem = 
Laish (Jos 19%; ef. Jg 18°"), 

In comparing these two accounts we must re- 
meinber that the second is put together from 
fragments, and is quite incomplete. ‘It is defec- 
tive as revards Joseph and all the northern tribes, 
nor does it make clear to us the position of Joshua 
(Jos 17!) ; does it treat him (as some think) as 
simply the leader of the Honse of Joseph? ‘There 
is little in it, however, which clearly contradicts 
the account of JE in Jos 2'-11% and by piecing 
together the two accounts we ean construct a 
narrative of the conquest of Western Palestine 
which has strong claims to be accepted. 

Israel, bereaved of Moses (as Islam of Mo- 
hammed) at the beginning of a career of conquest, 
accepted Joshua nas Moses’ Khalifa (successor), and 
persevered on the path of conquest (JE). The 
Jordan was crossed (JI). Jericho, ‘the city of 


palm trees,’ was won (JE and F*). Gibeon in a 
panic made terms with Isracl (JE). Isracl, united 
under Joshua, won a preat victory over a southern 
confederacy at Beth-horon (JE). Elated by these 
repeated successes, Judah (perhaps a small tribe at 
tlis time) broke loose from the main body, and 
turned southward to join the Culebites in a division 
of the southern end of the central ridge (cf. If). 
Joshua, at the head of the strong tribe of Joseph, 
and followed by the tribes which afterwards settled 
in the north, burst in the full tide of victory across 
the plain of Esdraelon and defeated a northern 
confederacy at the Waters of Merom (JE). The 
Canaanites, however, after bending before the 
storm, recovered courage, and by their chariots 
and fortified cities retained control of the plain of 
Esdraelon and compelled the Israclites to keep to 
the hills (F; cf. Je 4. 5). (On the historical 
probabilities considered in the light of geography, 
see HGIL, Appendix II.). 

8. The Transformation of Isracl.— This took 
place under the Judges (see JUDGES, PERIOD OF 
THE). It is clear from the earliest records of the 
conquest that the Canaanites were not exter- 
minated, as the later record (D?) seems sometimes 
to assert (Jos 10 1134), The conquerors settled 
down in the midst of the half-conquered majority, 
and the question arose which stock, which eiviliza- 
tion, which religion, Canaanite or Israclite, would 
survive? The result was @ compromise: @ mixed 
stock arose, over which it was possible to set up 
one kingdom, the kingdom of Saul and David. 
The Canaanite-Israelite was not a nomad, but an 
avriculturalist, a city-dweller, a merchant, with a 
wide outlook on the world, such as became the 
member of an empire which touched the highway 
of the world of Western Asia, the Euphrates. In 
religion also the Canaanite-Israelite was a new 
sroduelion: He held his monotheism somewhat 
oosely, and was ready to worship at Canaanite 
shrines. Lastly, the new nation was much more 
numerous than the old invading tribes. David's 
armies, composed of these Canaanite-Israclites, 
were not inconsiderable; they enabled him to 
found an empire. ‘The fusion of races which made 
a nation capable of winning victories like those of 
David took place in the period of the Judges. 

6. The Undivided Kingdom.—We have an express 
statement (Gn 36°, apparently from an early docu- 
ment) that Edom was governed by kings before 
any king reigned over Israel. It is probable that 
the same is true of Ammon (ef. 1S 11233 Jg L1?%, 
however, seems to be late) and of Amalek (15 
158", though the passage is not early). The first 
movement towards the establishment of a kingdom 
over Israel] came from the half-Canaanite Abime- 
lech (Jy 9+), and affected only the central tribes. 
In fact it was only hard experience which made 
the Israelites (still children of the desert in nature) 
willing to submit to the restraint of an organized 
kingdom. No doubt the Canaanite leaven in the 
population hastened this submission, 

f the occasion of the establishment of the 
kingdom we have two accounts in 1] Samuel 
(Driver, LOTS p. 175 ff.). According to the earlier 
account (1S 9!-10'6@ ] 122235), J” chooses a king 
(Saul) who is to save Ilis people from the Philis- 
tines, and commands Samuel to anoint him (9!), 
The language used reminds us of Ex 37 (God 
charges Moses to lead Israel out of Egypt). 
Samuel promises Saul ‘all that is desirable’ in 
Israel (9° RV), and encourages him to act as king, 
as occasion offers, in the assurance of divine sup- 
port (16’). ‘fhe occasion for action comes in the 
invasion of Nahash the Ammonite, and on Saul's 
success the people make him king with rejoicings. 

According to the later account (18 8. 10!-%? 12) 

* F = Fragmentary reconstructed accounts. 
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the Israelites, disgusted with the corrupt admini- 
stration of justice by Samuel’s sons, ask Samuel to 
make them ‘a king to judge [them] like all the 
nations’ (8°), Samuel (as divinely instructed) 
treats this demand as a rejection of J” as king, 
and, while granting the request, tells the people 
that they will have reason to repent of it, for their 
king wilh take from them all that is desirable in 
his eyes (8!-17). Samuel describes Saul to the 
people after his election (12"') ag ‘the king whom 
ye have chosen,’ and tells them (v.'”) that their 
wickedness was great in asking fora king. (There 
may be a trace of a third account in 12", where, 
somewhat inconsistently with 8-5, the invasion of 
the Ammonites is given as the immediate occasion 
of the demand for a king). 

The first and earliest account accords best with 
the known facts. Saul established his throne in 
the midst of a great Philistine Oppression (15 
13% 2%), when the Phil. had a garrison (? 3'y;) in the 
heart of Benjainite territory (7b. 14'""), and soine 
of the ‘Hebrews’ were serving by constraint in 
the Philistine ranks (ib. v.24). Saul’s reign (the 
duration of which is quite uncertain) was an almost 
continuous struggle against his western neighbours 
(1S 13% 14°2 17! 18% ogi. 27 931 31'); he taught Israel 
to face the Philistines. 

The Rise of David.—Saui was the fighting chief 
of an infant nation, David the founder and organ- 
izer of a powerful state. Saul was the Lascaris,* 
but David the Vataces of Isracl. The government 
gained vastly in intellectual power by the acces- 
sion of Dai Saul perhaps could not write (15 
117); David wrote the first iter inentioned in the 
Bible (2S 11"*!), was ‘prudent in speech’ (1S 16% 
RV), a poet of considerable power (28 17%), if not 
also a Psalmist (2 8 22)", a passave belonging to 
the Appendix to 2 Samuel), and a man who re- 
flected (23'*7), The whole history of the suppres- 
sion of Absalom’s rebellion stainps David as a man 
of the highest mental power. The king who could 
command and apply in the moment of his greatest 
need the wrathful family faithfulness of Joab and 
Abishai, the salt-truth of Ittai the Philistine, the 
friendliness of the priests Zadok and Abiathar, the 
allegiance of the aged counsellor Hushai, and the 
helpfulness of Shobi the Ammonite and Darzillai 
the Gileadite (2S 177), must have been a man of 
intellectual power far above the ordinary. 

David’s reign was marked by three events—(a) 
the choice of Jerusalem as capital; (6) the rise of 
the tribe of Judah; and (c) the foundation of an 
Israelite empire. 

(az) Jerusalem before David’s day probably con- 
sisted of a half-Israelite town grouped round the 
Jebusite citadel, which stood on a hill S.E. of 
the present Maram hill, but probably separated 
from it by a depression now filled up. Such a 
town was unsuitable for the Israelite capital so 
Jong as it was dominated by the Jebusite fort. 
David’s capture of this fort gave him a site from 
which he could build towards the North and West, 
taking in other hills; he thus formed a capital of 
ane size and of great natural strength. 

(6) The rise of the tribe of Judah under David is 
a remarkable fact. In Judges this tribe plays 
hardly any part save at the Conquest (ch. 1), in 
which it is almost overshadowed by Calebites, 
Kenizzites, and Kenites. It is not mentioned in 
the present text of the Song of Deborah (Jg 5). 
The earlier leaders of Israel, Moses, Aaron, Joshua, 
Samuel, and Saul, all belonged to other tribes, and 
no judge wasaJudéan. Under these circumstances 

* Cf. Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. xii. beginning: ‘In his 
first efforts the fuyitive Lascaris commanded only 3 cities and 
2000 soldiers ; his reign was the season of gencrous and active 
despair: in every military operation he staked his life and 


crown ; and his enemies... were surprised by his celerity and 
subdued by his boldness.’ 
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it has been supposed (Stade, GVJ i. 132) that 
Judah entered Canaan from the south before the 
rest of the tribes entered from the east, and that 
in ancient times Judah stood in no uniuvn with the 
rest of Israel. Be this as it may, from the time of 
David Judah played a great rant in Israel's history. 

(c) It may be surprising that so small a people 
as Israel was able to found an empire which 
stretched from the borders of Egypt to the 
Euphrates. In the south Mgypt claimed a heve- 
mony over Syria; in the north the Hittites (1 Kk 
10, 2K 78) and the Aramwans (Syrians) were 
strong, and, lastly, in the east lay the great 
Assyrian power. But after the reign of Tiglath- 
pileser 1. (c. 1120-1100 u.c.) Assyrian was in a state 
of temporary decline until about the end of the 
10th cent. B.c. (McCurdy, J/2?3f 1. § 181); and the 
Hittites had ceased to exercise an imperial sway 
(ib. § 179); lastly, from c. 1240 to 930 B.Cc., under 
the 20th and 2lst dynasties, Egypt was weak and 
divided (sce art. Eayrr, vol. i. 6620), Thus room 
is left for an Israelite empire, c. 1017-937 bB.c., the 
period assigned to the reigns of David and Solomon 
(see CHRONOLOGY OF OLD TEST. vol. i. p. 401). 

The empire of David and Solomon was greater 
in appearance than in reality, and it was, more- 
over, unstable, Garrisons (or ‘governors ’ 0'3‘¥}) 
were placed in Damaseus and in Edom (25 8® *4), but 
other provinces simply paid a tribute (cf. 16. v.44), 
the amount of which depended, no doubt, on the 
strength of their fears. 

The reign of Solomon was magnifieent and 
oppressive, the very Or eae: in fact, of the ideal 
given in Dt 17% Ife put 30,000 Israelites to 
task-work (1 K 5; 1K 9% is a later gloss), and 
alienated the northern tribes (12%), already dis- 
satisfied with the House of Jesse (28 20'!); he 
filled his harem with foreign wives for the sake of 
prestige and policy, and patronized foreign worship 
(tL WX 1157) in order to conciliate allied or subject 
nations, Of twenty years given to building, he 
devoted seven to the erection of a temple, on 
which he employed foreign builders (1 K 5'8), and 
in which he admitted foreign devices, such as 
the Second Commandment condemns (1 K 6%), 
Whether Solomon had any strong religious feeling 
(such as his father had) we cannot tell ; the Prayer 
of Dedication in 1 K 8-8 is the work of the com- 
piler of Kings (so Driver, LOZ® p. 191). On the 
whole, he reminds us of the typical Pharaoh, who 
built, oppressed, and boasted of Divine favour. 
The importance of the fa must not be ex- 
acverated; David had already made Jerusalem a 
Holy City by transferring thither the ark (2 8 61%). 

7 The Hundred Years’ War with Aram.—TYhe 
disruption of Solomon’s kingdom relegated the 
southern half (‘Judah’) to a comparatively safe 
obscurity, and imposed upon the northern half 
(‘Israel’) the task of preventing the Aramaans 
(Syrians) of Damascus from advancing to the 
shores of the Mediterranean. From a nation hke 
the Aramrmans, eayer for mercantile and material 
advantages, Israel invited attack in three directions. 
(1) The short route to Tyre by Dan and Abel- 
beth-maacah was worth seizing (1 K 15%). (2) 
The fertile plain of Esdraclon was valuable in 
itself, and also because it led to the sea; hence 
the fortress of Aphek in the Philistine plain 
became a point for Araméan armies to march on 
(1 K 20%, 2K 13°, LX X, Lucian’s text; W. KR. 
Smith, O7JC? p. 485; Haxpousitor, Dee. 1895. 
See also APHEK). (3) Ramoth-gilead (precise site 
uncertain) was surrounded by good pasture-land, 
and commanded one of the trade routes which ran 
cast of Jordan leading to Arabia (1 K 223), 

The kings of the rane of Omri (1 K 16'8-2 K 
9%) met the Arammwan danger with courage and 
skill. Alliances with Tyre (1 KX 16%) and with 
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Judah (1 K 2274, 2 K 37) secured the left flank and 
rear of Israel, a new capital well situated for 
defence was built and fortified on the hill of 
Samaria (1 K 16%), Ahab routed Ben-hadad at 
Aphek (1 K 20%), and Joram, it seems, recovered 
Ramoth-gilead from Hazael (2 K 8%, cf. 9). 

The fortune of war changed at first under the 
new dynasty, that of Jehu and his sons. The 
Aramwans under Hazael and his successor Ben- 
hadad began to prevail perhaps in the days of 
Jehu himself; they almost anmhilated the armies 
of his successor Jehoahaz, and became masters of 
all the land east of Jordan (2 K 10% 1387). On 
one occasion Hazael traversed the northern king- 
dom, reached Philistine territory, captured Gath, 
and threatened Jerusalein (12!'"). The affliction of 
Israel in those days was ‘very bitter, for there was 
not...any helper for Isrnel’ (14%). A change 
came again under Joash, the third king of Jelhiu’s 
line. He thrice defeated Ben-hadad, and recovered 
the cities taken by Hazael, presumably the cities 
east of Jordan (13%, cf. vv.'#!¥%), Ife even found 
leisure for a civil war with Amaziah of Judah, 
which ended in the capture of Jerusalem (148 !4). 
But if Joash was the deliverer, Jeroboain IL, the 
son of Joash, was the avenger of Israel. Under him 
Isracl recovered according to 2 K 14° ‘Damascus 
and Ifamath,’ accordiny to v.% ‘from the entering 
in of Hamath unto the sea of the Arabah.’ 

The religious policy of Ahab (the true repre- 
sentative of the house of Omri in this) was to 
patronize the Baal-worship of his Tyrian allies and 
of his half-Canaanite salieuts without actually 
recat the religion of J” (1 kK 18”) If he 
allowed Jezebel to slay the prophets of the Lord 
(18'8), it was doubtless because these prophets 
were bold enough to protest against such tolera- 
tion, and not merely because they were prophets 
of J". The work of the great prophet Ehjah and 
of the house of Jehu avhial embraced his cause 
(19!7), was to inflict such blows on the worshippers 
of Baal that they never again hoped for any 
support for their religion from the Heads of the 
Israelite state. 

The Religion of the Prophets.—The reign of 
Jeroboam 11. marked the highest point of material 
prosperity which Isracl reached after the dis- 
ruption, and perhaps the lowest point of Israel’s 
moral degradation. Amos and Hosea, who pro- 
phesied under Jeroboam and his iminediate suc- 
cessors, met this degradation with a revelation 
of God which differs in breadth and depth from 
the Mosaic revelation as sketched above. God, 
they taught, was not only Israel’s God, but also 
the God of all the world; He would not favour 
Israel regardless of its moral condition, rather 
Ile would pnnish the sinful nation, whether that 
nation were Israel or another. If it be uncertain 
whether the Ten Commandments be Mosaic, it is 
ut least certain that they were the code of the 
prepiiets of the 8th cent. Amos and Hosea taught 
srael to worship One God, a God of Righteous- 
ness and Purity. But the manner as well as the 
matter of the teaching of these prophets challenges 
attention, Unlike Elijah and Ehsha, they were 
‘writing prophets,” A prophet was no longer a 
voice only; he left a body of teaching behind 
him, to serve in the relistous education of his 
people. 

8. Lhe Tyranny of Asshur (Assyria).—The con- 
test between Israel and the Arammans was ended 
by the interference of the Assyrians, who crushed 
both. We may pass over the victory of Shal- 
maneser II. over a confederate Aramrean-Israelite 
army in the days of Ahab (B.c. 854), and Jehu’s 
payment of tribute to Shalmaneser (B.C. 842), as 
well as the boast of Ramman-nirari IIT. (B.c. 811- 
783) that he exacted tribute from the ‘land of 


Omri.’ Assyria declined while Israel flourished 
under Jeroboam IU. (B.C. 782-741). Unfortunately 
Assyria revived under Tiglath-pileser II. (B.C. 
745-727). We need not believe that he had any- 
thing to do with Uzziah (Azariah) of Judah * 
(2 K 15), but we have monumental references to 
his defeat of the allied kings Pekah of Israel and 
Rezin of Damascus (16°), and the monuments 
tell us what the Bible does not, viz. that Ausi’i’ 
(Hoshea) was confirmed as king of Isracl by 
Tiglath - pileser. But Hoshea succeeded to a 
diminished and depopulated kingdom (2 K 15”) ; 
the extreme north and the land east of Jordan, 
after being ravaged, passed perhaps into the hands 
of some faithful client of Asshur. It would have 
been well for the kingdom of Samaria, if it had 
had only the open foe (Assyria) to reckon with; 
unfortunately, eerer, the false friend (Heypt) 
played a decisive part. From the days of ji ut- 
mosis (Thothmes) 111, (B.c. 1500 ?) of the eighteenth 
dynasty and Ramses I. of the nineteenth, Egypt 
had looked on Canaan as within the sphere of 
her ‘influence’; and, even when lower Egypt was 
divided among petty princes, one of these ‘So’t 
(2 K 174) could not resist the temptation to claim 
a footing in Palestine by intriguing with Hoshea 
of Samaria against the Assyrians (see Eayrrt, vol. 
i. p. 663°). Shalmaneser Iv. (B.C. 727-722), the 
successor of Tiglath-pileser, ‘found conspiracy in 
Hoshea,’ marched against Israel, and laid siege 
to Samaria (2 K 17), which was taken by Sargon 
(Is 20'), a usurper (B.C. 722-705) who steeoeet 
Shalmaneser (AJB ii. 54, 55). Sargon tells us, ‘1 
led forth (asdula) 27,290 of those who dwelt in 
the midst of it’; according to 2 K 17° Israel was 
transported to Mesopotamia and Media. In any 
case the land was grievously depopulated; for even 
after colonists had been brought in from Baby- 
lonia and northern Syria (2 K 17%), so much of 
the land still lay waste that lions increased and 
committed great ravages. 

Tsracl having been crushed, Sargon marched 
against So (Sib’u) of Egypt and Hanun of Gaza, 
the confederates of Hoshea, and defeated them at 
Raphia (Rapihi) on the border of Egypt. The 
Pharaoh (Piru), plainly a different person from 
So, thereupon prudently paid ‘ tribute,’ and Sargon 
retired. 

Of the subsequent history of what had been the 
northern kingdom we know (until the time of the 
Return) only two facts. (1) Samaria was involved 
with Hamath, Arpad, and Damascus in a futile 
rising against Sargon (AJB ii. 56, 57). (2) In the 
decline of the Assyrian power Josiah was able 
to carry out his reforming measures in Bethe) 
(2 K 23%), the ‘chapel’ of the northern kings 
(Am 7), and in the cities of Samaria generally 
(2K 231%), 

The capture of Samaria and the march of Sargon 
to the Egyptian frontier revealed the danger in 
which Judah stood from the Assyrians. 

Three policies now presented themselves to 
Hezekiah. (1) He Hilt ally himself (not as 
Hoshea with a kinglet of lower Egypt, but) with 
the growing power of Ethiopia (Is 18! 20°), under 
Sabakon (B.C. 707-695), who is perhaps meant, 
though his successor, Tirhakah (B.C. 600-664), is 
named in 2 I< 19°, ‘Thus supported, Judah might 

erhaps defy Assyria. (2) He might (like his 
ather Ahaz) throw himself without any scrious 
invitation into the arms of the king of Assyria, 
and accept his protection, his yoke, and his god, 
or at Icast his altar (2 K 167/%). (8) He might 
accept the assurance of J” given through Isaiah of 
the safety of Jerusalem and of those who took 
refuge in it (Is 28'6 297 30! 314), According to this 

* Asriya'u of Ja'udi was a king in northern Syria. 
t Read perhaps ‘Seve’ (Sib'u on the Assyr. monuments). 
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last policy, Hezekiah would not attempt to defend 
cities like Lachish and Libnah, which lay more or 
less in the great king’s path to Ey t, but would 
withdraw his people as much as possible into the hill 
country and into Jerusalein itself. Judah would 
thus bow before the storm, and neither resist the 
Assyrian king nor attempt to make friends with him. 

Of course in a case in which three policies were 
possible, no one was consistently followed. In 
701 Sennacherib, the son and successor of Sargon, 
warched into the west, having Egypt for his final 
objective (Herod. ii. 141). ievaiguh sent tribute 
(2 K 18'4), but Libnah and Lachish, fortresses which 
might assist the march of the Evyptians and retard 
that of the Assyrians, were not surrendered to 
Sennacherib. The Assyrian king, in aceordance 
with his general plan, set himself with his main 
army to reduce these fortresses; but he sent ‘a 
vreat host,’ under the Turtan (Tartan), i.e. the 
Commander-in-chief who commanded in the ab- 
sence of the king, to reduce Jerusalem (2 K 181"), 
Hezekiah was blockaded, and derided in his help- 
lessness by the Assyrian leaders. 

Thus far the Bible and the monuments agree, 
Ibut the sequel is differently told. According to 
2K 198 the Angel of the Lord (no doubt the pestil- 
ence) slew 185,000 of the Assyrian army, and 
Sennacherib departed to his own land. Aecording 
to Sennacherib’s own account, fear fell on Hezekiah, 
and he acknowledged the so eae of Sennacherib 
by sending presents of every kind. It is hard to 
resist the impression that the Assyrian is eons 
from the acknowledgment of failure in the long 
aud wordy list of presenta, and that the Hebrew 
account is based on a trustworthy tradition. In 
nny case, Sennacherib does not cluim to have taken 
Jerusalem, nor to have inflicted any personal chas- 
tisement on Hezekiah. The strange tradition with 
which Herodotus explains the retreat of ‘San- 
acharibus, king of the Arabians and of the As- 
syrians’ from the frontiers of Egypt, supports as 
far as it oes the biblical account (il. 141). 

The retreat of Sennacherib, however,—-be it re- 
inembered,—meant the escape of Jerusalem from 
the horrors of a sack by the Assyrians, and not 
the permanent deliverance of Judah from Assyrian 
vassalave. Ksar-haddon (B.C, 681-669), continuing 
the work of his predecessor, conquered Egypt 
(B.c. 671), and we may believe him when he tells 
us that he demanded building materials for his 
palace from twenty-two kings of the west, includ- 
ing Manasseh, king of Judah, if Ift-na-st-+ sar 
(mahdzu) Ja-u-di be he (AJB ii. 148, 149). The 
next king, Assur-bani-pal (the Osnappar of Ezr 4), 
also made successful expeditions against Egypt, 
und it is not improbable that on one of these 
oceasions Nanna: was carried off, as the chronicler 
says (2 Ch 33"), bound in fetters to Babylon. 

eligion in Judah during the Assyrian Period. 
—The religious conflict was hardly less severe than 
the political. Under Ahaz (2 K 163) and Man- 
asseh (26. 218%) foreign worships and foreign super- 
stitions were practised (cf. Is 2° 8 etc.), and against 
these Isaiah and Micah prophesied with fearless 
invective and threatening. Supported by the 
prophets, ILezekiah (according to 2 K 18* 27) made 
some sweeping reforms, including the destruction 
of the brazen serpeut, the removal of the high- 
pee and the centralization of the cultus in 

erusalein,. 

Wellhausen (JJG? p. 90f.) doubts whether the 
last two measures were carried out, supporting 
his doubt by a reference to 2 K 23, where, how- 
ever, the defilement (not the destruction) of Solo- 
mon’s high-places is ascribed to Josiah. Practical 
religion must have been at a very low ebb during 
this whole period, if we may Judge from the 
denunciations uttered by Isaiah and Micah (esp. 

voL. II,—33 
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Mic 3°*:), and from Isaiah’s favourite thought that 
only a remnant can survive (iod’s judement on 
Judah and Jerusalem. 

9 The Fall of Judah.—Under Josiah (3.c. 639- 
608), Judah had a brief breathing space. Assur- 
bani-pal, the last great sovereign of Assyria, died 
in 626, and the Assyrian power rapidly declined. 
Josiah took courage to repair the temple (2 K 
225%), to destroy the high-places, removing the 
priests attached to them, and even to extend his 
activity northwards to Bethel and to ‘the cities of 
Samaria’ (1b. 23). Under him also was published 
‘the book of the law’ (z.e. the Book of Deuter- 
onomy), and the people entered into a covenant to 
obey its morality, and to worship J” only in the 
one place which lic had chosen for his sanctuary 
(cf. Dt 125), Josiah himself set an example of 
kingly virtue (Jer 22)5) as well as of Deuteronomic 
orthodoxy (cf. 2 K 23%), and the removal of the 
yoke of Asshur seemed to promise an era of com- 
parative prosperity for Judah, 

Unfortunately the fall of Assyria involved a con- 
test for the spoils between Egypt under Neco(h) 
(AV Necho(h)) and Babylon under Nabopolassar. 
Necoh ‘went up against the king of Assyria to 
the river Euphrates’ (2 K 23%), passing through 
Megiddo (somewhere near Mount Carmel) on his 
inarch, and at Megiddo Josiah met his death at the 
hands of the Egyptian king. Of the circumstances 
of his death we have two accounts. According to 
2 Kings (cited above), Josiah went to meet (Heb. 
not EV) Necoh, doubtless in order to come to some 
understanding with him, perhaps to do homage to 
him. Necoh, however, judging perhaps that Josiah 
was too strong a man to be a good vassal, had him 
slain at the audience (‘ when he saw him’), Accord- 
ing to 2 Ch 35%" (=1 Es 1°-), on the contrary, 
Josiah’s fate is precisely that of Ahab. He jighis 
against Necoh in spite of a Divine warning, and 
is mortally wounded by an archer. (An obscure 
passage in Herodotus, 11, 159, gives no help). The 
sequel, however, is clear: Judah became a vassal 
to Egypt, and Necoh appointed the infamous 
Jehoiakim (2 K 23%, Jer 22!") to be king. 

Egypt's triumph was short. | Nebuchadrezzur, 
the son of Nabopolassar, swept Necoh out of Syria, 
and made Judah transfer its allegiance to Babylon. 
‘Twice Judah proved faithless to its new lord. The 
first revolt was punished heavily enough. Jeru- 
salein was taken, the golden vessels of the temple 
were made a spoil, and Jehoiakim’s son and suc- 
cessor Jehoiachin was carried into captivity to 
Babylon with his officers, his mighty men, and all 
the skilled artificers—10,000 captives in all (cf. 
Jer 24)-7), Nebuechadrezzar appointed as king in 
Judah Zedekiah (a son of Josiah), and bound him 
with an oath of fealty (cf. Ezk 17"). But Zede- 
kiah was too unstable to keep an oath, and too 
weak to resist the temptation of an alhance with 
Egypt. After a disordered reign of eleven years, 
during which the princes ruled rather than the 
king (Jer 38°”), the Babylonians took Jerusalem 
by blockade, blinded Zedekiah, slew his oflicers, 
burned the temple, broke down the city walls, and 
carried aay a number of captives (Jer 5278-8, 
lleb. no¢ LXX B). A poor remnant of the people 
was left to prevent the land from relapsing into 
desert, and Gedaliah, son of Ahikam te patron 
of Jeremiah), was appointed ‘overseer’ (‘ governor’ 
would have been too grand a title) over them 
(Jer 40°"), 

This—the catastrophe of Jerusalem—took place 
c, 687 B.C., but it must be remembered that Judah 
had been falling ever since the days of Ahaz. In 
fact the Southern kingdom slowly bled to death 
from the inoment when its isolation was broken 
down by the dying struggles of the Northern king- 
dom under Pekah (2 K 15” 165, cf. Is 73®), In 
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bene Judah never recovered from the brutal 
evastation wrought by Sennacherib, when 46 
fortified towns were taken and 200,150 persons led 
captive (KIB p. 94f.5 cf. 2K 1813: 3), 6 cannot 
form any satisfactory estimate of the numbers 
carried off at various times by the Chaldzans, for 
the passage (Jer 52°) which contains the most 
precise statements on this pvint is absent from 
LXX ByaA, and is in conflict with 2 K 24%; but it 
seems probable that the Chaldwan ee were 
less extensive than the Assyrian, because the popu- 
lation had dwindled, and prosperity had diminished 
in the meantime. (See, further, Kosters, TAT 
XxXXi, (1897) 518 ff.). 

10. The Exile and the Return.—The captivity of 
Judah, reckoned from the fall of Jehoiachin (B.c. 
597), lasted 59 years, or from the fall of Zedekiah 
(B.C. 587), 49 years, reckoning B.C. 538 as the prob- 
able terminus ad quem. The ‘seventy’ years of Jer 
25" iga round number. Of the condition of the Jews 
in exile we have contradictory indications, from 
which we may conclude that the circumstances 
varied in different places and at different times. 
The first band of exiles were allowed to ‘build 
houses and plant gardens’ (Jer 29%), and to live in 
communities of their own (Ezr 8!7, Ezk 1!) under 
their own elders (zk 8! 14! 20'), Jehoiachin, 
after thirty-six years of ca ae received special 
marks of favour from Evil-Merodach (Amil- 
Marduk), the successor of Nebuchadrezzar (2 K 
2577"), On the other hand, seditious prophets 
from time to time provoked the Chaldeans to cruel 
acts of repression (Jer 297), and it is probable 
that some at least of the Jews were put to task- 
work, for the ‘hard service’ (Is 14%) wherein Israel 
was made to serve, looks like an allusion to Nebu- 
chadrezzar’s canal-works or temple-restoration, or 
to like undertakings of his successors, especially 
Nabuna’id (Nabonidus) (AJB iii. 2, p. 601F, p 
96 {f.), Yet that the lot of many Jewish families 
(after the first bitterness of expatriation was past) 
was at least tolerable in Babylonia, is clear from 
the fact that a considerable number of Jews (the 
vast majority, according to some critics) did not 
take part in the First Return under Sheshbazzar, 

With regard to the Return a good deal has been 
written of late years (particularly since 1889) tend- 
ing towards a reconstruction of the whole narra- 
tive. It will, however, be most convenient in this 
article to reproduce the account given in Ezra- 
Nehemiah, while pointing out from time to time 
how critics propose to correct and supplenient it. 
In the first year, then, of Cyrus (Ezr 1’), 7.e. c. 538 
B.C., the ‘ Persian’ (see CYRUS, vol. i. p. 541 f.) king 
issued an edict for the rebuilding of tie temple at 
Jerusalem, and invited the Jews to undertake the 
work. [We may compare with this the mutilated 
inscription in which Cyrus speaks of his restoration 
to the citics of Babylonia of gods which Nabonidus 
had carried off to Me (KIB iii. 2, p. 126 £.)}. 
The heads of Judah and Benjamin, together with 
the Levites, responded to the invitation, and Cyrus 
gave up the golden vessels of the temple, which 
had been carried away by Nebucelhadrezzar, to 
Sheshbazzar (7@ TaPavacdp LXX B, rp ZacaBacadpy 
A, Ezr 18; Zavapacodpy, 1 Es 24 LXX B, but Zava- 
Baoodpy, LXX A), ‘ prince (xy) nasi) of Judah,’ who 
brought them back to Jerusalem, together with a 
band of returning exiles. This—the First Return 
resulted, we learn indirectly, in the laying of the 
foundation of the temple (Ezr 5", but ef. 3%), but 
we do not. know the number of those who accom- 
panied Sheshbazzar, nor any other particulars. It 
is, however, negatively clear that the movement 
was not a success. in Babylonia the edict (in 
spite of the prophecies of Deutero-Isaiah) probably 
took the Jews by surprise, while in Judah (ef. Ezr 
4“, a misplaced passage) there were ‘many ad- 


versaries.’ The time, as the Jews said even six- 
teen years later (Hag 1”), was not yet come for so 
important an undertaking as the rebuilding of the 
temple. Some critics, indeed, smile altogether at 
the story of this ‘Tirst Return,’ and reduce it to a 
conciliatory appointment by Cyrus of a prince of 
the house of David (Sanabassar) to be governor in 
Judeea (cf. Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life, pp. 5-7). 

At the beginning of the reign of Darius Hystaspis 
(c. 622 B.C.), however, the Jewish exiles were pre- 
pared for a great movement, and there was, it 
seems, a Second Return under Zerubbabel the son 
of Shealtiel, a descendant of David, and Jeshua 
the son of Jozadak the priest (Ezr 27). The whole 
‘congregation’ numbered 42,360, exclusive of ser- 
vants and handmaids (ib. 2%), Of this great immi- 
gration, and of Zerubbabel and Jeshua who led it, 
much was expected, imprimis the rebuilding of the 
temple (Zec 6%), but the realization of the hope 
was delayed. The people went up ‘unto Jerusalem 
and Judah, every one to his own city’ (Ezr 2'), and, 
after the heads had relieved their consciences b 
making a money-offering for the work of rebuild- 
ing, all the exiles ‘dwelt in their cities’ (2b. v.7), 
or, as Haggai complained, they ran ‘every man to 
his own house,’ and allowed God’s House to lie 
waste (Hag 1’), In the autumn (Ezr 3!) they did 
indeed gather themsclves as one man to Jerusalem 
for the erection of an altar of burnt-offering, ‘ but 
the foundation of the temple of the Lord was not 
yet laid’ (2d. v.§), 

How did the work of the temple begin at last in 
earnest? We have two answers, one in & ‘pro- 
phetical’ passage of Ezra (4% 5'+), written in the 
Aramaic tongue, and another in a ‘priestly’ pas- 
sage, written in Hebrew by the compiler of the 
same book (3°}5), ‘The former treats the foundation 
as already laid (cf. 5’), and reckons the date by 
the year of Darius characteristically, for the pro- 
phet’s eye always noted political changes; the 
second, on the contrary, describes in touching 
detail the laying of the foundation, and mentions 
as the date ‘the second year of their coming to 
the House of God,’ again characteristically, for the 
priest’s eye was all for the holy place. The dis- 
crepancy between the two passayes is one of words 
only—(1) as regards date, if the Return of Zerub- 
babel and Jeshua took place, as suggested above, 
at the beginning of the reign of Darius; and (2) as 
regards the nature of the work, if we assume that 
after sixtcen years of malice, neglect, and weather, 
the foundations needed some attention, which 
might be popularly described as relaying. 

lizr 3°", however, has a great omission, it says 
nothing of the activity of Haggai and Zechariah. 
Yet there can be no doubt that the voice of these 
two oes was the deciding factor in the work ; 
words such as Hag 14 2°, Zec 45° were not uttered 
in vain. In the second year of Darius, the second 
year of their return to Palestine, the exiles began 
to build, and in spite of an interruption by 
Tattenai, governor of Syria (Ezr 5°"-), the house 
was finished in the 6th year of Darius (6). 

This account is traversed and disputed by some 
modern critics. It is urged that Haggai and 
Zechariah never mention the Great Return of 
42,000 persons, and consequently it is, maintained 
that no considerable body of exiles (the Géla) did 
return till the mission of Ezra, c. 432 B.C. (30 Cheyne, 
Introd, to Is. p. xxxix). From this it follows that 
the temple hich was completed c. 516 B.C. was 
built, not by the returned exiles, but by ‘the 
pone of the land,’ the descendants of those left b 

ebuzar-adan. But what if Haggai and Zechari 
do not dwell upon the Return because they took part 
in it, and spoke to those who took partinit? What 
if they do speak, at least once (Zec 615), as the fore- 
runners of a inighty host advancing from Babylon ? 
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One subject remains to be noticed, viz. the 
attitude of the builders of the temple towards the 
Samaritans. According to Ezr 4% (a passage due 
to the compiler of the book) Zerubbabel and Jeshua 
pareniptocls rejected the offer of the ‘adversaries 
(any za@rim, ‘rivals’) of Judah and Benjamin’ to 
co-operate in the rebuilding. Cheyne, on the 
contrary, characterizes the story of rejection as 
‘pure imagination,’ and asserts that the Samari- 
tans maintained their connexion with the holy 
place ‘till Nehemiah, armed with a Persian fir- 
man, interposed’ (JRL p. 26). 

After the completion of the temple a break of 
nearly sixty years occurs in our records, and when 
they speak again the Davidic line which Zerub- 
babel had represented has disappeared. Some 
critics (e.g. Cheyne and Sellin) partly fill the gap 
with a reconstruction which represents Zerubba 
as the accepted Messiah of the Jews, a rebel 
against Persian authority, and a martyr whose 
martyrdom ruined all the political prospects of the 
house of David. Cheyne refers Zec 6°" (in a 
revised text) to the coronation and reign of Zerub- 
babel (JZ p. 14f.), and Sellin thinks that he is 
ineant by the Suffering Servant of Is 625-53! 
The ruin of the walls of Jerusalem, which Nehe- 
miah deplored (Neh 13), may have been part of the 
vengeance taken by the Persians (or their deputies) 
on the Messianic kingdom of Zerubbabel. 

The biblical records begin again in ‘the seventh 

ear of Artaxerxes’ (Ezr 78), t.¢e., if Artaxerxes 

ongimanus be meant, in B.c. 458. In that year 
Ezra the scribe, a man of high-priestly family, 
went up to Jerusalem armed With a decree icinen 
in Aramaic, 1b. vv.!*6) entrusting him with large 
powers, and ordering a large oflering to be made in 
the kiny’s name for the support of the worship of 
the temple. Strangely enough all that we know 
of the exercise of these powers is that Ezra called 
an assembly of the whole people in order to deal 
with the question of mixed marriages, that the 
eople acknowledged the duty of putting away 
oreign wives, but pleaded for delay, and that a 
formidable list was drawn up (including the names 
of men of high-priestly family) of those who had 
taken foreign wives. Out of this list four persons 
(priests) actually ‘gave their hands’ to put away 
their foreign wives (Ezr 10%), 

In the twentieth year of Artaxerxes (Neh 2!-%), 
$.e. in B.C. 445, came the mission of Nehemiah. 
He, unlike Ezra, was a layman and an officer at 
the Persian Court, and, unlike Ezra (Ezr 874), 
enjoyed the prestige of arriving with an escort of 
Persian officers and horsemen (Neh 2°). In spirit, 
however, Ezra and Nehemiah were one. oth 
aimed at reforming the religion of their people on 
lines stricter than any which had hitherto been 
laid down. To Ezra (or to the school of which he 
is the most conspicuous member) is probably due 
that rewriting with increased stringency and 
particularity of the earlier codes of the Hexateuch, 
which resulted in the formation of that which is 
commonly called the Priestly Code. The uece 
which Ezra and his adherents sct before themselves 
was the holiness of Isracl (7.e. its separation from 
other peoples, and its greater strictness in the 
service of God). 

Nehemiah worked on practical lines. He first 
made the separation of Israel pose by rebuilding 
the walls of Jerusalem ‘in fifty and two days 
(Neh 6%), He next removed the causes of disaffec- 
tion among the poorer Jews by compelling the 
richer sort to restore lands and houses taken in 
pledge, and to forbear the exaction of usury (20. 
5-8), Ezra’s edition of the book of the Law was 
recited and explained before an assembly of the 
whole people (26. 8'-8). At a pice Day of Humi- 
liation the people, headed by Nehemiah, vowed to 
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separate themselves from the ‘ people of the land,* 
and to forbear from mixed marriages and from 
buying and selling on the Sabbath, they also 
undertook to observe the seventh year as u year of 
release, and to pay a third part of a shekel* for 
the maintenance of the sanctuary and its services 
(Neh 9!* 10'7-), Lastly, Nehemiah took measures 
for increasing the population of Jerusalem (Neh 
111), 

Nehemiah’s second mission to Jerusalem, ‘in the 
two and thirtieth year of Artaxerxes’ (ib. 13°), 
t.e. c. 433 B.C., apparently lasted only a short time. 
He found some of the old abuses still existing, and 
acted with his accustomed vigour against them. 
Some critics believe that Ezra’s caravan of exiles 
(zr 8'*-) returned not in B.C. 458 (see above), but in 
connexion with this second mission of Nehemiah. 

Of the fortunes of the Jews in the later days of 
the Persian empire we know next to nothing for 
certain, but it 1s probable that they took part in 
the rising against Artaxerxes IL. § Ochus’ (B.C. 361- 
338), and were punished for it by a partial cap- 
tivity to Hyreania. The miseries of the times of 
Ochus are, it is sometimes supposed, alluded to in 
Is 24-27 and in several of the Psalms. On the 
other side, Wellhausen (IJG® p. 160) believes that 
the Jews increased greatly in numbers under 
Persian rule, and that they assimilated to them- 
selves a large element from ‘the people of thie 
land’ whom Ezra and Nehemiah had tried to 
exclude. 

11. The Greek Period.—The victory of Alexander 
the Great over Darius at Issus (B.C. 333) put an end 
to Persian rule in Syria. Greek influence was now 
brought to bear upon Palestine from two great 
centres, viz. Alexandria and Antioch. Moreover, 
the Jewish people was forced by the stress of out- 
ward events to leaven itself with foreign thoughts 
and foreign customs, A great dispersion took 
place. Whien at the beginning of tlie 3rd cent. 
B.C. Syria was under the rule of Egypt, Plolemy 
the son of Lagus transported thousands of Jews to 
Egypt, to serve as colonists and as a support to his 
dynasty. Moreover, the Jews had learned to trade, 
and the openings for world-wide traffic which 
Alexander’s conquests had made for the Greeks, 
attracted the Jews also. Yet the Jews who spread 
themselves abroad, left their hearts at home; from 
time to time they returned on visits to Jerusalem, 
themselves MHellenized, and exerting a subtle 
Hellenizing influence in the Holy City itself. 

Morethana hundred years, however, elapsed after 
Alexander’s conquests before Greek influence drew 
the inhabitants of Judiea into serious political 
trouble, For a long time the small province, 
though hemmed in by Greek cities, Gaza, Joppa, 
Straton’s Tower (i.e. Cuwsarea), and Samaria, paid 
out against Hellenization. But at last, at the 
beginning of the reign of Antiochus Iv. Epiphanes 
(B.C. 175-164), the Greek party in Feraun cnr to 
which most of the ruling class belonged, felt then- 
selves strony enough to take a decided step. A 
certain Jason got hinself appointed high priest by 
Antiochus for a sum of inoney, with permission to 
set up & gymuasium in Jerusalem, and to enrol its 
inhabitants as citizens of Antioch, t.e. to confer on 
them the title and privileges of these citizens. A 
certain Menelaus in turn intrigued against Jason, 
and succeeded in supplanting him as high priest. 
The disorders consequent upon Greek innovations 
and scandals in the high-priesthood led to the direct 
interference of Antiochus, who in B.c. 168 had 
undertaken an expedition against Egypt. Foiled 
in this expedition by the veto of the Romans, Anti- 
ochus wrathfully determined to reduce the affairs 
of Judea to order. The external means used were 


* Probably equivalent to the half-shekel of Ex 8013 (cf. Ryle, 
Ezra-Neh. p. 274 note). 
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& massacre, an enslavement, and a Syrian occupa- 
tion of the citadel (4 &xpa) of Jerusalem. On these 
followed an attempted conversion by force of the 
Jewish people to heathenisin. The observance of 
the Sabbath and of circumcision was forbidden, 
copies of the Law were burnt, an altar was erected 
to Zeus in Jerusalem, and the Jews were compelled 
under penalty to participate in heathen sacrifices 
and to eat swine’s flesh (1 Mac 2'5%, 2 Mac 6)8#-), 
A large party among the Jews were willing to fall 
in (at least outwardly) with the king’s plans, a 
large party again (the o-vpq hdsidim, Gr. ‘Aocdaio) 
preferred to offer only passive resistance (1 Mac 
249-38 710-17), but there was fortunately a third 
a ea not large in numbers at first—led 

y a priestly family afterwards called ‘ Maccabees.’ 
Judas ‘the Maccabee’ was a hero of the stamp of 
David. Personally brave, he was also no con- 
temptible leader, and though he died early, he 
had first taught the Jewish forces to face their 
enemics in battle with success. 

The campaigns of Judas fall into three divisions. 
(1) Defensive, against the Syrians. By victories 
at Beth-horon and at Beth-zur he repulsed the 
enemy advancing from the West and from theSouth, 
ind was not overcome until, in B.c. 162, Lysias, 
accumpanied by the young king Antiochus v., 
Ied an army of 120,000 men and_ thirty-two 
ay eee (1 Mac 6°) into Judea. (2) Offensive- 
defensive in Gilead and (with his brother Simon in 
immediate command) in Galilee. From both these 
districts the Jewish ‘garrisons,’ with their wives 
and children, were withdrawn and brought into 
Judea. (3) Offensive, against the Kdomites and 
Philistines, to enlarge the borders of his tiny 
state. 

Against the immense resources of the Syrian 
kingdom the courage and skilful generalslnp of 
Judas would perhaps have failed had they not 
been seconded by the rivalries of various claimants 
to the Syrian throne. In the hour of victory 
(n.C. 162) Lysias was forced to vrant to the Jews 
that religious freedom, the denial of which had 
occasioned the five years’ war. In spite of further 
conflicts, in the course of which Judas fell, the 
cause of Jewish autonomy never went back, and 
at last, in B.c. 153, Jonathan the brother of Judas 
was able to put on the sacred vestments as high 
wriest of the Jews, acknowledged by Alexander 

alas, king of Syria (1 Mac 10%" 594), In p.c. 142 
Simon, the brother and successor of Jonathan, 
forced the Syrian garrison to evacuate the citadel 
of Jerusalem, and in the following year the whole 
nation of the Jews acknowledged the great services 
of the Maccabean family by declaring Simon to be 
‘high priest, captain, and governor’ for ever (I Mac 
1477-47), See, further, art. MACCABEES, 

[The later history belongs rather to the Intro- 
duction to the NT. See New TESTAMENT TIMES, 
HISTORY OF}. 
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ISRAEL, KINGDOM OF.—The tribes that had 
settled in the south of Pal. were from the first cut 
off from the northern tribes by a line of Canaanitish 
cities, Har-heres, Gezer, Aijalon, and Shaalbim 
(Je 1°55) ; and during the period of the judges, 
while there was a growing tendency among the 
northern tribes to coalesce under pressure of 
invasion, the southern tribes remained distinct. 
Saul never seems to have gained a paramount 
influence over these mountaineers of the S., who in 
large numbers espoused the cause of David. 
Though the latter, by choosing as his capital 
Jerus., which lay on the border-land between 
Benjamin and Judah, and other acts of eae 
succeeded in uniting for a time the northern and 
southern tribes, the union seems never to have 
been very complete, and once at least the jealousy 
between them nearly broke out into civil war 
(28 19%-20?), Solomon’s policy was eect cal- 
culated to exasperate the northern tribes. While 
they were heavily taxed, and had forced labour 
imposed upon them, his own tribe seems to have 
been entirely exempt (1 K 47% 5618), The re- 
bellion led by Jeroboam, which was su piesa” by 
Solomon, broke out in more formidable propor- 
tions under Rehoboam, who continued with even 
greater severity the oppressive policy of his father. 

Theseparation, encouraged by the prophet Ahijah, 
who objected to Soloumon’s idolatrous practices 
(1 K 11-5), took place without serious opposition, 
and Jeroboam became the first king of Israel (12). 
His aim was to counteract the centralizing effect 
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of the great temple at Jerus. by setting up a 
more bone ritual at two of the many already 
existing local shrines, Bethel and Dan (12%), where 
from this time J” was worshipped under the 
symbol of a golden calf, probably as the God of 
ayriculture. This cult may be regarded as a 
reaction from that more ap tae mode of worship 
which, under prophetic influence, had been estab- 
lished at Jerusalem. The view of the editor of the 
Book of Kings, that Jeroboam’s act was a schismatic 
separation from the worship of the only legal 
sanctuary, is the reflexion of a post-Deut. age. 
The hostility between North and South continued 
intermittently until the political and commercial 
alliance between Ahab and J choshaphat. While 
the invasions of Shishak (1 K 14%) and Zerah 
(2 Ch 14°) weakened the power of Judah, Israel 
was already being hampered by the growing power 
of the Syrians of Damascus (1 K 20%). hab, 
whose father Omri was the founder of the dynasty, 
married Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal, king of the 
Zidonians (1 K 16%), and she introduced the 
worship of the Tyrian Baal and Ashtaroth, with 
its eruel and immoral rites. In this she was 
Yi with RAD success by the prophets 
Elijah and Elisha (1 K 18 ff.), through whose influ- 
ence the dynasty was eventually overthrown by 
Jehu, and the cult exterminated iy him (2 K 9. 10). 
During this period theSyrians of Damascus began 
to take a prominent part in the history of Israel. 
Were the scanty records of O'T our only source of 
information, we should have supposed the relation 
between Isracl] and Syria to have been that of 
ractically unbroken hostility, the treaty of Ben- 
adad It, in 1 K 204 appearing as merely a compact 
wrung from him in a moment of danger, and broken 
at the first opportunity (22!:*). In fact, the pro- 
hetic historian had little interest in events which 
ay outside the horizon of Israel, and even within it 
he had little in those which did not directly serve 
his religious purpose. We find, for Sunn no 
explanation how it was that Ramoth-gilead, after 
the events of 1 K 22, passed into the hands of the 
Israclites, as we find 1t in 2 kK 89. Again, from 
the variety of sources from which the history is 
drawn without the needful sifting and arrange- 
ment, there are some serious inconsistencies. It 
is difficult, for example, to reconeile 2 K 6% with 
634, From the Assyr. inscriptions, however, we 
learn that in 854 Isracl] was a member of a very 
important alliance of small kingdoms centring in 
Damascus, which was summoned to his assistance 
by Irkhulini, king of Hamath, against the Assyr. 
king, Shalmaneser 11. (see BABYLONIA, vol. 1. 
p. 184"). Ahab is said to have furnished no fewer 
than 2000 (!) chariots and 10,000 footmen, Benhadad 
1200 chariots and 10,000 footmen. Altogether 
80,000 to 90,000 men were brought into the field. 
A great battle was fought at Karkar (Aroer). 
After a desperate encounter the Assyrians claim 
to have won the day, killing 14,000 (ur according 
to another account 20,500), but Shalmaneser scems 
to have been too crippled to make any further 
advance. The alliance now appears to have 
broken up. At any rate, in the next two Assyr. 
campaigns against Benhadad, in 849 and 846, Ahab 
takes no part. Syria, from its position, was more 
exposed to attack than Israel, which was en- 
couraged by this circumstance to attempt the 
recovery of Ramoth-gilead (1 K 22}). uring 
Benhadad’s reign hostilities between the two 
kingdoms usually took the form of guerilla war- 
fare, bands of the Syrians continually breaking 
into the country and carrying off spoil. Hazael, 
the murderer and successor of Benhadad 11., proved 
a far more serious enemy. At first, however, he 
was kept in check by Assyria. In 842 Shalmaneser 
invaded Syria, defeated Hazael, who was now 


deserted by his allies, with the loss of 1600 men, 
but was not successful in his attempt to take 
Damascus. The other small states, and Jehu amone 
them, did not venture to resist, but sent tribute to 
Shalmaneser. The account of this campaign is 
inscribed on what is known as the Black Obelisk 
in the British Museum (No. 98). One of the 
sculptures represents Jehu paying tribute to Shal. 
maneser, and underneath is the following inscrip- 
tion :—‘ The tribute of Yahuah (Jeli), son of 
Khumri (Omri !), silver, gold, bowls of gold, vessels 
of gold, goblets of gold, pitchers of gold, lead, 
sceptres for the king’s hand, (and) staves I received’ 
(see WP v. 41). But towards the end of Jeliu’s 
reign Hazael, left unmolested by Assyria, invaded 
the territory of the Transjordanic tribes with such 
effect as to reduce them to complete submission 
(2K 108 8), We afterwards invaded the South, 
taking Gath, and forcing even Jerus. to capitulate. 
In Israel itself, during the reign of Jehoahaz, the 
son and successor of Jehu, Haznel’s successes were 
so great that the fighting men were reduced to the 
merest mininum (2 K 13’). The tide of fortune 
began to turn in the reign of his son Jehoash, who 
is said to have recovered from Benhadad II. all the 
cities taken from his father by Hazacl. He also 
defeated an expedition sent out by Amaziah, king 
of Judah, and proceeded to invest Jerus., where he 
broke down a large part of the wall and reduced 
it to submission (2 Kk 14). It was during his 
reign that Ramman-nirari, the warlike grandson 
of Shalmaneser 11., defeated the feeble Mari’a, the 
successor of Benhadad UI., and even took Damascus; 
but it is not certain whether the Israelites were 
affected by thiscampaign. The Syrians being thus 
temporarily crushed, andthe Assyrians being at first 
too much engaged with Eastern affairs, and after- 
wards too much weakened by internal discords and 
the feebleness of their rulers to interfere, the king- 
dom of Isr. continued to gain strength, and reached 
the height of its power under Jeroboain I., who 
even ‘recovered Damascus and Namath’ (2 Ix 14%). 
With Jeroboam’s death the kingdom rapidly 
declined. Divided by political factions, enervated 
by its moral corruption and social selfishness 
(Hos 4-14, Am 2% 4! 858 ete.), it easily fell a 
prey to the Assyrians, who gained an accession 
of strength under the warlike Tiglath-pileser 1. 
(Pul, 2 15”). With the exception of Pekah, 
none of the petty kings, who ruled for very 
short periods, have the least historical importance, 
except so far as by their folly or selfishness they 
advanced the ruin of their country. Twice Tiglath- 
ileser successfully invaded the North, and on 
oth occasions probably Menahem paid tribute, 
thereby reducing his country to vassalave for the 
sake of securing his own rule, and in order to 
obtain money had to impose heavy taxes (2 K 15), 
A spirited effort to resist ast Oe was made b 
Pekah, who, like so many of the kings of Israel, 
gained his kingdom by the sword. In alliance 
with Rezin, king of Damascus, he invaded Judah 
(in 735), in order to depose Ahaz and set up the 
Syrian Tabeel, with a view to forming an alliance 
against Assyria (Is 7'-%). But Ahaz ‘had already 
submitted, and sent tribute, to Tiglath-pileser, and 
in the next year the latter invaded the North and 
utterly defeated Rezin and other Syrian members 
of the alliance, capturing and spoiling no fewer 
than 591 Syrian cities. At the same time the 
Israclitish cities east of Jordan fell into his hands 
(2 K 15”), and the population was taken captive ; 
some of the Western cities were also taken. Pekah 
himself was forced to take refuge in Samaria, while 
the rest of the country was reduced to a desert. 
The final effort to throw off the Assyr. yoke made 
by Hoshea, who adopted the fatal policy of allyin 
himself with So (Shabaka), king of Egypt (2 
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17*), brought about the invasion of Israel by Shal- 
maneser, and the final captivity of Israel (in 721). 

The most striking feature in the history of the 
kingdom of Israel is its want of stability. There 
was no one central bond, either religious or political, 
to unite the people and infuse a national spirit. 
The seat of royalty was constantly being changed 
—Shechem, ‘lirzah, Samaria. Dynasty followed 
eUneely one succeeding the other by violence. 
The longest, that of Jehu, lasted only five genera- 
tions. The king generally held his life in his 
hands, and often had to maintain his authority by 
acts of terrorism and cruelty. ‘There was no 
central religious shrine to inspire a common feeling 
of reverence. Religious worship, if not always 
absolutely revolting, as in the days of Ahab and 
Ahaziah, was to a large extent heathenish in its 
methods and conceptions (Ios 4 744 Am 45 8%), 
and in the declining days of the nation’s history 
exercised no influence on its social life. At the 
same time the history has its elements of interest. 
While the Judeans, in their isolated position on 
the S. hills, were developing that marked national 
character which has distinguished them from other 
nations, the [sr, were constantly coming in contact 
with the Can. and other foreign tribes. From 
these they derived not merely the evils of a bad 
religious influence, but also many of the advantages 
of a higher civilization and culture. Ilumanl 
pene there were Bi OUEE possibilities in the N. 
than in the S. Until almost the last page of their 
history, from Elijah downwards, ‘ul the great 
prophets came from the North, or, like Amos, 
carried on their work there. If in the more refined 
worship of Solomon’s temple was the germ of the 
stately ritual of post-exilic Judaism, we must con- 
fess that it was in the teaching of Northern pro- 
phets, such as Elijah and Hosea, that we can trace 
the main growth of those spiritual truths which 
became the precious heritage of the Jews, and 
through them of the Christian world. 


LitRraTurR.—Apart from the historical books of OT and the 
works of the prophets Amog and Hosea, the most important 
sources of infortnation are the monumental remaina, esp. those of 
Assyria. Collections of these are contained in RP, Schrader,COT. 
The history has been thoroughly treated in Ewald’s HJ (Tr. 
1883-1885), and those of Wellhausen, Kittel, and Reuss. On 
archmological questions, Nowack’s Heb. Arch. 1894, is by far 
the best. The ‘ Books of Kings’ in the Speaker's Commentary, 
though from a critical point of view behind the time, still con- 
tains much useful information. A History of the Hebrew 
People by Professor Kent is an excellent book, and quite up to 
date. he second volume appeared after this article was 


written, I’. Hl. Woops, 
ISRAELITE (Jn 14”),---See NATHANAEL. 


ISSACHAR (12ve, pointed by the Massoretes 
agey:* Yissikar, the second w being ignored, but 
the true pointing should probably be apy &; LXX 
Swete Iocaydp(but Tisch. Iocdyap), and soNT, Treg. 
WH , ‘Ioaxdp TR).—1. The ninth son of Jacob and 
the fifth of Leah, Gn 30'8 35% etc. The meaning of 
the name is uncertain. Probably it means ‘ there 
is a reward’ (cf. Jer 318 2Ch 157): if Well- 
hausen’s suggestion (Text der Bich. Sam. 95), that 
the name should be interpreted as "Wy wrx, is 
correct, it will probably mean ‘hired labourer,’ 
though it might also be translated ‘man of re- 
ward,’ whatever the precise sense of that might 
be. In favour of the view that it means ‘hired 
labourer’ is the character given to the tribe in the 
Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49-15), Kuenen (TAT v. 
292 f.) has inferred from this passage that it is to its 
=i ba condition that the tribe owes its name. 
Ball (SBOT Genesis, on Gn 30}%) thinks it may mean 
‘Sokar’s man,’ Sokar or Seker being an Egyptian 
god, but perhaps is a designation of the tribal 
totem, meaning ‘The Red’ and referring to the ass 


* Ben-Naphtali (Baer, Gen. p. 84) points Wye. 


(cf. Gn 491‘), In Genesis a double explanation of the 
name is given, J accounts for it by the fact that 
Leah hired Jacob from Rachel with the mandrakes 
found by Reuben (Gn 30’), E interprets it as a 
reward conferred by God on Leah, because she 
had given Zilpah to Jacob (v.!8). 

Our knowledge of the tribe is very meagre. Its 
territory in Palestine is of uncertain extent, for 
the delimitation of its boundaries in Jos 19!7-*8 is 
from P (cf. Dillm. ad doc., and Moore on J Eg 
It lay S. of Zebulun and Naphtali, and N. of 
Manasseh. On the E. it was bounded by the 
Jordan. Whether it ever reached the sea is un- 
certain (see Dt 33'% 1%), Probably it remained an 
inland tribe. Its lot included nominally the very 
fertile plain of Esdraelon, but this was for the 
most part in the possession of the Canaanites. 
Robinson says: ‘ We were greatly struck with the 
richness and productiveness of the splendid plains, 
especially of Lower Galilee, including that of 
Esdraclon, . . . Zebulun and Issachar had the 
cream of Palestine’ (BP? iii. 160). Since the 
tribe is not mentioned in Jg 1, we do not know 
anything of the cireumstances of its settlement in 
Palestine. Apparently both Deborah and Barak 
belonged to it, and in Deborah’s Song (Jg 5") it is 
mentioned as having taken part in_the battle 
against Sisera. One of the judges, Tola, is said 
to have belonged to it ee on the text of 
which sce Movore’s note). Baasha, who conspired 
against, slew, and succeeded Nadab the son of 
Jeroboam I., also sprang from this tribe (1 K 15%). 
In the Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49'* 5) the tribe is 
taunted with its indolent preference of undisturbed 
enjoyment of its fruitful land to independence. 
The reference would be to a later period than the 
conflict with Sisera, in which it had taken a dis- 
tinguished Rete No reproach is uttered in the 
Blessing of Moses (Dt 33% 1%). The latter passage 
is obscure (see Driver’s note), but it apparently re- 
fers to the possession by Zebulun and Issachar of 
sanctuaries to which non-Israelites (‘the peoples’) 
resorted, and to material advantages which these 
tribes thus secured. ‘The peoples’ (v.¥) would 
probably be Pheenicians, on account of the refer- 
ence to ‘the abund ince of the seas.’ 

According to P the numbers of this tribe at the 
first census amounted to 54,400 (Nu 1%), at the 
second to 64,300 (26%); while the Chronicler gives 
the number in the time of David as 145,600. Un- 
fortunately we can attach no weight to any of 
these figures. 

2. Mentioned in the Chronicler’s list of Korahite 
doorkeepers as the seventh son of Obed - edom 
(1 Ch 26°). A. S. PEAKE. 


ISSHIAH (-'y:).—1. One of the heads of the tribe 
of Issachar, 1 Ch 7® (AV Ishiah). 2. A Korahite 
who joined David at Ziklag, 1 Ch 126 (AV Jesiah). 
3. The son of Uzziel, 1 Ch 23 (AV Jesiah), 24%, 
4. A Levite, 1 Ch 2477, See GENEALOGY. 


ISSHIJAH (7'%:).—One of those who had married 
a foreign wife, Ezr 10 (AV Ishijah), called in 1 Es 
9°? Asens. 


ISSUE.—See MEDICINE. 


ISTALCURUS (A ’Iorddxoupos, B "Iordxadxos) 
1 Es 8®,—‘ Uthi the son of Istalcurus’ here stands 
for ‘ Uthai and Zabbud’ in Ezr 8" (A xat Zafovs, B 
om.). The name is apparently a corruption of the’ 
form in the Kéré 2) (‘and Zaccur’) See 
ZABBUD. 


ITALA YERSION.—See VERSIONS. 
ITALIAN BAND.—See Avaustus’ Bann. 
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ITALY (‘IraNa), the geog. term for the country 
containing the headquarters of the Rom. empire, 
was Srey applied only to the S. part of the 
peninsula round the Gulf of Tarentum. It was 
afterwards extended to include all the country to 
the foot of the Alps. Jews first attained prominence 
in Italy after the triumph of Pompey, B.c. 62, and, 
under the protection of Julius Cesar, they rapidly 
increased in numbers. They seem to have char- 
acteristically appropriated a quarter of the capital, 
and spread to other cities. orace (Sat. I. ix. 69, 
‘vin’ tu curtis Judseis oppedere’) and Juvenal (Sat. 
iii. 296 and xiv. 96, ‘Judaicum ediscunt jus’) speak 
of them as a constant element in the population. 
In A.D. 50 an imperial edict of Claudius banished 
the Jews from Rome, possibly owing to riots be- 
tween the latter and the Christians (Suet. Claud. 
xxv.) as to the claims of Christ to be the Messiah. 
Aquila and Priscilla are mentioned among the exiles 
(Ac 18?) from I., which is apparently used as almost 
synonymous with Rome. See, further, Schiirer, 

JP i, ii. 232 ff., and the Literature cited there. 

Cornelius, the first Gentile convert to Christi- 
anity, is described as a member of the Italian band 
or cohort (Ac 10'), z.e. the regiment recruited in I., 
and consisting of native Italians, as distinguished 
from troops levied in the provinces. See AUGUSTUS’ 
BAND. 

I. is again mentioned as the destination of St. 
Paul (Ac 27') when he appealed to Cesar. The 
ship on which the prisoners were embarked was 
on its way back to Adramyttium in Mysia, and 
would eile at several ports on the coast of Asia, at 
one of which the centurion intended to transfer 
his charges to a vessel bound for Rome. ‘This 
shows the existence of a considerable trade be- 
tween that city and the Mediter. ports. The ex- 
pression in Ile 13% ‘they of I. (of dwd ris "IraXdlas) 
salute you,’ is of too uncertain meaning to decide 
anything as to either the destination or the place 
of composition of this Epistle. 

Christianity was introduced into I. in early 
times, probably on the return of the Roman Jews 
who are called ‘strangers from Rome’ (Ac 2!) to 
their native country after the Feast of Pentecost. 
The Ep. to the Romans, written about A.D. 58, 
points to the existence of a numerous body of 
Christians in that city who were party Jews and 
partly Gentiles (Ro 1’). C. H. PRICHARD. 


ITERATE.—Sir 41% ‘Of iterating and speaking 
ayain, that which thou hast Heard? (ard Sevrep- 
doews, RV ‘Of repeating’). Cf. Knox, Works, 
ili. 56, ‘I knaw ye will say, it [the Mass] is none 
uther sacrifice, but the self same, save that it is 
iteratit and renewit’; Boyle, Works, iv. 552, 
‘Having wiped and cleansed away the spot, I 
iterated the experiment.’ The mod. ‘reiterate’ 
is scarcely equivalent. J. HASTINGS, 


ITHAI (‘ox).—A LBenjamite, one of David’s 
heroes, 1 Ch 11%. In the parallel passage 2 8 23”, 
the name is ‘ax ITTAI (wh. see). 


ITHAMAR (“en's ‘island of palms’ (?)*) is known 
to us only from P and the Chronicler. According 
to these writers I. was the youngest son of Asron 
by Elisheba (Ex 6”, Nu 3? 26%, 1 Ch 6% 24!), To- 

ether with his three brothers, and Aaron their 
ather, he was consecrated to the priesthood 
(Ex 28!), but the two elder brothers Nadab and 
Abihu were slain for offering strange fire (Lv 10; 
cf. Nu 34 268, 1 Ch 247). 

During the wilderness wanderings the taber- 
nacle and its equipment, together with the Ger- 
shonites and Merarites, were under the supreme 


*S8ee Hommel, Anc. Hebd. Trad. 116; Gray, Heb. Proper 
Names, 246 n. 


direction of Ithamar (Ex 387!, Nu 4-8, 78), In the 
reign of David the families of Eleazar and I. are 
said to have been divided into courses in the pro- 
portion of two to one (cf. 1 Ch 24® 4), The compiler 
of the books of Chronicles represents the high 
priesthood as descending in unbroken succession 
until the captivity in the family of Eleazar (1 Ch 
6°14), But in the earlier historical books we find 
the ark under the charge of Eli and his descend. 
ants, and a comparison of 1 Ch 24%, 1S 22°, 143 
would suggest that Eli belonged to the house of I. 
Josephus erry states that this was the case 
(Ant. Vill. i. 3), See High Priest under Priksts 
AND LEVITES. W. C. ALLEN. 


ITHIEL (5x'n'x, prob. ‘with me is God’).—1. A 
Benjamite (Neh 117). See GENEALOGY. 2. One 
of two persons to whom Agur addressed his 
oracular sayings, the other being Ucal (Pr 30). 
Neither LXX nor Vulg. recognizes a proper name 
here, and most modern commentators point differ- 
ently, Sox dx cmxd Sx rnd instead of Send Sxeneyd 
boxy, and tr. ‘I have wearied myself, O God, I 
have wearied myself, O God, and am consumed.’ 
So RVm. H, A. WHITE. 


ITHLAH (79m, B Yeradd, A 'Ted\d, AV Jethlah). 
—A town of Dan, near Aijalon, Jos 19%. The site 
is unknown. 


ITHMAH (a7m).—A Monbite, one of David's 
heroes, 1 Ch 114, 


ITHNAN ()3m).—A city in the Negeb of Judah 
(Jos 15%) whose site is uncertain. It is preceded 
by Hazor and followed by Ziph. In the B text of 
the LXX it is combined with the former of these 
names, ‘Agopiwvdiv, andin A with the latter ldvasl¢, 
although Luc. has l0vdy, Zeld. 


ITHRA (xv ‘ abundance’ (2), 1066p), — The 
father of Amasa, and husband of Abigail, David’s 
sister. He is described as an Israelite (25 17%), but 
the Chronicler undoubtedly }.as the better reading, 
‘Jether the Ishmaelite’ (1 Ch 2)” "Sxyoyn sn: ; BToddp, 
A 'Ie0ép), which is also given by Aat2S 17. See 
JETHER, 


ITHRAN (j.~).—1. Eponym of a Horite clan, 
Gn 36°, 1 Ch 1*, 2, An Asherite chief, 1 Ch 7%, 
possibly identical with Jether of the following 
verse. See GENEALOGY. 


ITHREAM (0x97: 28 3°; B ’leOepadu, A EleOepady ; 
1 Ch 3?’I@apau, A ’TeOpdu, Jethraam), the sixth son of 
David by EGLAH (wh. see), born to him at Hebron. 


ITHRITE, THE (0; B 6 Aldetpatos, 6 "EOGevatos, 
d’HOnpel [No IOnpel}, JoOnpel; A ’E@paios, TeOpirns, 
Teepl), a gentilic adjective applied to the descend- 
ants of a family of Kiriath-jearim (1 Ch 2°), 
amongst whom were two of David’s guard (258 
23%, 1 Ch 11@TRA and GAREB). Possibly, however, 
the text of 2S 23 and 1 Ch 11 should be pointed 
“ro=‘the Jattirite’ (so Thenius, Klostermann, 
Budde), t.e. an inhabitant of Jattir (mentioned in 
1 S 30” as one of David’s haunts) in the hill-country 
of Judah (Jos 15 21%), The Peshitta (2S 23%, 


6 
1Ch 11#) reads ;2 AU 0? (=of Jattir), cf. its 


rendering 2 S 20%. J. F. STENNING. 
ITS.—‘ Its’ does not occur in AV of 1611. But 
in Lv 25° ‘it’ was used where we should now use 
‘its’ (‘That which groweth of it owne accord of 
thy harvest, thou shalt not reape’), and in 1660 
this was changed into ‘its,’ and is so printed in all 
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Be a an a ap el 


modern editions. That is the only place in which 
even in modern edd. the word is found. 

There is no doubt that about 1611 ‘its’ had 
begun to struggle for recognition. But it is not 
once used by Spenser; and although it is found 
nine times in Shakespeare’s First’ Folio (five of 
these in Winter's Tale), it is suspected that they 
were all introdneed after his death. Bacon has it 


very rarely; Milton three times in his poetry 
(PL i. 254, iv. 813; Ode on Nativity, 106) and 


_ twice in his prose. By the time of Milton’s death 


the word was established in the language. 
The third pers. pron. in Anglo-Saxon was — 


Mas. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. he heo hit 
Gen. his hire his 


The mas. forms are still in use; the fem. were 
both changed carly ; the nom. of the neut. lost its 
h, but retained Ais as the regular form for the 
gen, (2.€. possessive) up to the time we have spoken 
of. Consequently in AV his is the usual poss, 
case of ‘it’ as well as of ‘he.’ Thus Gn 3% ‘it 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel’ (Tind. ‘And that seed shall tread the on 
the heed, and thou shalt tread hit on the hele’); 
Ly 23° ‘everything upon his day’; Nu 20% ‘speak 
ye unto the rock, and it shall give forth his 
water’; Pr 23% ‘Look not thou upon the wine 
when it is red, when it pviveth his colour in the 
cup, when it moveth itself (1611 i¢ selfe) aright’ ; 
2 Is 419 ‘the sea also hath his place to bear his 
floods’; Wis 19% ‘The fire had power in the 
water, forgetting his own virtue; and the water 
forgat his own quenching nature.’ 

But when the poss. of both genders was the 
same there was always the risk of sume confusion. 
Exaniples that need attention are, Lv 1° ‘And 
the priest shall bring it unto the altar, and wring 
off his (RV ‘its’) head, and burn it on the altar’ ; 
1S6° ‘if it goeth up by the way of his own coast 
to Bethshemesh’ ch ‘its own border’); 28 67 
‘And they brought in the ark of the Lorn, and 
set it in his place’ (RV ‘its’); Dn 79 «Ef beheld 
till the thrones were cast down, and the Ancient 
of days did sit, whose garment was white as 
snow, and the hair of his head like the pure wool : 
his (mas,) throne was like the fiery flame, and his 
(neut.) wheels (RV ‘the wheels thereof’) as burn- 
ing fire’); Mt 6° ‘But seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, and his righteousness’ (te. ‘ God’s right- 
eousness ; but Tind. has ‘the kyngdome of heven 
and the rightwisnes therof,’ and he is followed 
by Cov., Cran., and Gen. ; Rhem. ‘the justice of 
him’; Bish. as AV, which is practically the tr® 
of Wye. ‘seke ye first the kyngdom of god and 
his nghtfulnesse’; RV ‘But seck ye first his 
kingdom, and his righteousness,’ omitting roo 
Geod with edd.); 1 Co 15** ‘But God giveth it a 
body as it hath pleased him, and to every seed his 
own body’ (RV ‘a body of its own’). 

Various methods were adopted to avoid con- 
fusion between ‘his’ mas. and neut. (1) The use 
of ‘it’ for the poss. is reyarded as a dialectic 
peculiarity, belonging to the North - Western 
counties. 
comes from the Geneva version.* Its presence 
in Shaks, is sometimes due to imitation of the 
language of childhood ; thus King John IT. i. 160— 

‘ Go to it grandam, child: 
Give grandam kingdom, and it grandam will 
Give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig.’ 
But this is not always the case; and examples 


*The LXX is ¢& atripare dvaSaiverra, In Ac 1210 the same 
Gr. word (H0i6 avrouden qvoixdy (edd. Hvoiym) eto) ig tr’ in AV 
‘the iron gate .. . which opened to them of his own accord.’ 
In Luther's Bible Lv 255 is von thm selber; Ac 121° von thr 
selbst. The Gen. NT has in Ac 1210 ‘ which opened to them by 
it owne acoorde.’ 


Its single occurrence in AV (Ly 25°) 


may be Aioter from other authors, as Judgement 
of Synode of Dort (1619), p. 9, ‘Election... is 
to bee propounded with the spirit of discretion, 
religiously, and holily, in it place and time.’ 
Indeed the often occurring ‘it self’? in AV 1611, 
is an example just as good as ‘it own’: cf. Bp. 
Hall, Works, in, 79 (‘Contemplations,’ bk. iii.), 
‘Why may wee not distinguish of fire, as it is it 
selfe, a bodily creature, and as it is an instrument 
of God’s justice, so working, not by any matcriall 
vertue, or power of it owne, but by a certain 
hele of supernaturall efficacie, to which it is 
exalted by the omnipotence of that supreme and 
righteous Judge?’ (2) Occasionally the was used 
for ‘his,’ as in Robynson’s tr® of More’s Utopia 
(Lumby’s ed. p. 101), ‘They marveile also that 
golde, whych of the owne nature is a thing so un- 
profytable, is nowe amonge all people in so hyghe 
estimation.’ (3) Sometimes the noun was _ per- 
sonified and the fem. her then used. This is 
Milton’s favourite device, as in //ymn on Nativity, 
140— 
‘ And Hell it sclf will pass away, 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day.’ 
Cf. Tindale’s tr" of Nu 4%?" * And they shall take 
a cloth of Tacyncte and cover the candelsticke of 
hght and hir Jampes and hir snotlers and fyre 
pannes and all hir oyle vessels which they ocenpye 
aboute it, and shall put apon her and on all hir 
instrumentes, & coverynge of taxus skynnes, and 
put it apon staves.’ So in AV, Jon 1% “the sea 
ceased from her raging’; Rev 22? ‘the tree of 
life, which . . . yielded her fruit every month.’ 
(4) Occasionally ‘of it’ was adopted, as Dn 7° 
‘it had three ribs in the mouth of it, between the 
teeth of it.’ (5) Very often the phrase was slight] 
turned, and ‘thereof’ used, as by Fuller, Pisgah 
Sight, p. 40, ‘Twice was it [Solomon’s Temple] 
pillaged by foreign foes, and four times by her 
own friends before the final destruction thereof,’ 
But ‘the most curious thing of all in the history 
of the word ‘‘its” is the extent to which, before 
its recognition as a word admissible in serious 
composition, even the occasion for its employment 
was avoided or eluded, This is very remarkable 
in Shakespeare. The very conception which we 
express by ‘‘its” probably does not occur once in 
his works for ten times that it is to be found in 
any modern writer. So that we may say the 
invention, or adoption, of this form has changed 
not only our English style, but even our manner 
of thinking.’—Craik, Hang. of Shaks. p. 103. 
J. LASTINGS. 

ITTAI (‘nx, perh. ‘companionable’).—1,. A native 
of Gath, whence he was banished (?) (2 S 15'*) with 
600 followers, who with their families (v.24) joined 
David not long (v.”) before the revolt of Absalom. 
(‘After him,’ etc., in v.!8 refers to Ittai, whose 
name has probably dropped out. So Wellhausen in 
Driver, Heb. Text of Sum. ad loc.). Ewald, follow- 
ing Jos. (Ané. VI. ix. 2), identifies this band with 
the 600 whom David commanded when an outlaw 
(1 § 238 253 272 30°), and these, again, with the 
gibborim (mighty men), reading, after Thenius, in 
v.18 gibborim for Gittim. The LXX and Vulg. 
are cited as supporting this emendation ; but the 
LXX here is at once conflated and defective. The 
genuine LXX (acc. to Wellhausen) and the Vulg. 
interpolation are merely explanatory of ‘Cherethites 
—Gittites.’ The gibborim of 28 168 included the 
Cherethites, etc.; see also 2S 23°. David’s original 
followers were Hebrews (1S 227), but Ittai’s 600 
were Philistines (2S 15 ‘from Gath,’ * ‘thy 
brethren’); on the other hand they were different 
from the Cherethites, etc., whose captain was 
Benaiah. It may be added that the phrase ‘the 
Gittith ’ (titles of Ps 8, 81. 84) is rendered by Hit- 
zig and Delitzsch ‘a march of the Gittite guard.’ 


ITURAA 


ITURAA 


The scene in which we first meet Ittai (2 8 1519-22) 
almost surpasses the parting of Naomi and her 
daughters-in-law as a portrayal of noble unselfish- 
ness, and of intense personal devotion. David, 
never 80 kingly as when in affliction, urges Ittai, 
asa stranger (73)), to retire from a desperate 
cause, bids him either engage in the service of the 
new king, or return home to Gath, and dismisses 
him with a gracious benediction. Ittai in reply, 
swearing by the God of Israel, affirms an undying 
loyalty. In the battle with Absalom, Ittai was 
one of David’s three generals (25 187-532), It is 
possible that he fell in the engagement, as we hear 
of him no more. Jerome (Qu. Heb. on 1 Ch 20?) 
cites a tradition that it was not David but Ittai 
that took the crown off the head of the Ammonite 
idol Milcom, it being forbidden to a Hebrew to 
take, with his own hands, gold or silver from an 
idol. 2. 28 237(1 Ch 11% Ithai *nx) one of David’s 
heroes. N. J. D. WHITE. 


ITURZEA is the EV translation of the first term 
in St. Luke’s description of Philip’s tetrarchy (77s 
"Irovpalas xat Tpaywviridos xdpas, Lk 3!, AV ‘Iturma 
and the region of Trachonitis’). But Ramsay has 
shown (Ezpositor, 1894, ix. pp. 51 ff., 143 ff., 288 {F.) 
that the word is not used as a noun by any writer 
before Kusebius in the 4th cent. after Christ, and 
doubtfully even by him (so not even in Jos. Ant. 
XI. xi. 3, where Niese reads 'Iroupatous; nor in 
DRIEA Civ. v. 7: read rhv "Irovpalwy), Strabo 
calls it ri 'Irovpalwy dpewhy (XVI. il, 16), and ra 
‘Apa pwy pépn kal tay "Irovpalwy (XVI. iil. 20), and 
Dio Cassius, tiv rdv Irovpalwy rév ’ApdBwy (lix. 12). 
Kpiphanius (adv. Hares. xix. 1) uses the adjective 
drd ris NaBarixjs xupas cal "Irovpalas, and Ramsay 
(op. cif. 289 n. 2) argues for the adjectival mean- 
ing of "Irovpato. even in Euseb. (Onom. ed. Lag. 
268, 298), and more doubtfully in Jerome’s trans- 
lation. Elsewhere, in Greek and Latin authors, 
it is the name of the people which is given, 
*Iroupaio, Jturwi, Ityret, etc. ‘There remains, 
then, no single passage in ancient literature to 
justify the noun which has been forced on Luke’ 
(Ramsay, 289), which noun, further, would render 
the sentence ‘degenerate Greck,’ ‘in utter dis- 
regard of the rules of Greek expression as observed 
by the older classical authors’ (7b. 144). 

The Iturmans were well known to the Romans 
as a race of hardy archers, and they frequently 
appear in the pages of Latin writers. The 
fought with Cesar in the African war (Bell. 
Afric. 20), and formed a bodyguard for Mark 
Antony when he was triumvir, rattling with their 
arms through the forum to the indignation of 
Cicero (Philipp. ii. 19, 112, xiii. 18). Virgil sings 
them, ‘Ituraos taxi torquentur in arcus’ (Georg. 
ii. 448), and Lucan, ‘Iturwis cursus fuit inde 
sagittis’ (Pharsal. vii. 230), ‘tune et Iturmi Med- 
ique Arabesque soluto arcu turba minax’ (7d. vii. 
514). In A.D. 110 there was a ‘cohors I Augusta 
Iturzeorum sagittariorum’ (CUZ t. iii. 868). About 
A.D. 255 we have the statement ‘habes sayvittarios 
Ityros trecentos’(Vopiscus, Vita A ureliani, c. 11), 
and in his Gazettecr of the geographical terms of 
the Latin poets, Vibius auc (c. A.D. 500) 
names them as ‘Ithyrei, vel Itharei, Syrii usu 
sagittss periti’ (ed. Hesselii, 155). 

he quotations given above from Strabo, Appian, 
and Lucan* call them or associate them with 
both Arabs and Syrians; and, as Schitrer points 
out (UWJP 1. ii. App. I. ‘History of Chalcis, 
Iturwa, and Abilene,’ 326), the proper names of 
Iturean soldiers, mentioned in Latin inscriptions, 
are Syrian (cf. Miinter, de Rebus Iturworum, 1824, 
8-10, 40ff.; CIL t. iii. n. 4871; C. I. Rhenan, 


"Cf. Arrian, Al. An. 18: of weloi rofévres of tay Nopadev xai 
Kupyvaiav, saci Berwepavay v6 al ‘lrevpaiwr. 
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ed. Brambach, 1233f.). This agrees with the 
position assigned to them on and about the skirts 
of the Lebanons; and considering the incessant 
drift upon these parts of nomad Arabs from the 
neighbouring deserts, we ought probably to see 
in the Iturwans the descendants of Jetur (732°) 
mentioned in Gn 25" and 1 Ch 1 as among the 
sons of Ishmael, 2.e. as Arabian desert tribes. 
Eupolemus (c. B.C. 150), quoted by Eusebius (Prep. 
Evang. ix. 30), mentions Iturwans along with 
Ammonites, Moabites, Nabatiwans, ctc., as among 
the objects of David's campaigns E. of the 
Jordan. 

Because of this scmi-nomadic state and this 
gradual drift from the desert to the fertile parts 
of Syria, the exact territory of the Iturwans is 
difficult, if not impossible, to define. Josephus 
places the Tturwan kingdom in or upon the N. 
of Gahlee in B.c. 105 (Ant. XI. xi. 3), when 
Aristobulus having defeated them added a large 
part of their territory to Judea. Upon an in- 
scription of about A.pd. 6 (Lphemeris Epigraphica, 
188], 537-542) Q. Acmilius Seeundus relates that 
being sent by Quirinius ‘adversus Tturieos in 
Libano monte castellim eorum cepi.” Dio Cassius 
(xlix. 32) calls Lysanias, who ruled Lebanon from 
Damascus to the sea with his capital at Chalcis, 
king of the Itur@ans; and the same writer (IIx. 
12) and Tacitus (Ann, xii. 23) call Soemus, who 
was tetrarch in Lebanon (Jos. Vita, 11), their 
overnor; while Strabo places them in Anti- 
zebanon with their centre at Chalcis in the Beka’. 
This evidence appears to prove Schiirer’s conclusion, 
that Anti-Lebanon and the valley to the east was 
the centre of the Iturwans just before and at the 
beginning of the Christian era; and Namsay’s con- 
tention, that ‘the true home of such a race is not 
the long-settled and well-governed land between 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon,’ conflicts not only 
with the data of classical writers, but with the 
constant proof of how rich lands in Syria were 
being overrun and occupied by nomadic tribes 
from the desert. It is probable, however, that 
the Itureans extended thieik influence eastwards 
and south-eastwards from Anti-Lebanon. About 
B.C. 25 Zenodorus Jeased the domains of Lysanias, 
whom Dio Cassius (xlix. 32) ealls king of the 
Tturmwans, and Zenodorus’ territory included Ulatha, 
Paneas, and the country round about. The 
question remains, whether the ‘Ituywan region’ 
extended so far as to include or overlap Trachon- 
itis, the country around the Trachons, one of 
which is the modern Lej4. Ramsay maintains 
that, both according to St. Luke’s statement and 
as a matter of fact, it did. But of the latter 
there is absolutely no evidence before Eusebius 
in the 4th cent., and in face of such silence his 
testimony about the east of the Jordan in the 
beginning of the Ist cent. cannot be allowed to 
prevail. In the absence of evidence, the following 
facts are all we have to go by. Names have been 
constantly in drift in that part of Syria, and as 
Philo extended over all Philip’s tetrarchy the name 
of its eastern portion Trachonitis (Legat. ad Gavum, 
41) it is possible that the adjective ‘Ituraan’ may 
likewise have been sometimes extended eastward 
so as to cover Trachonitis, especially as the Itur- 
eans themselves were probably driven in that 
direction after the Romans took their Lebanon 
territory from them. At the same time, Strabo, 
writing after this was accomplished, still treats 
of Itursea and Trachonitis as vistinet, Whether, 
therefore, St. Luke meant by his phrase rs ’Irov- 
palas kal Tpaxwviridos ywpas ‘ two distinct portions 
of Philip’s tetrarchy or two equivalent or over- 
lapping names for it; and whether on either of 
these interpretations of his words he was correct 
—are questions to which the geographical data of 
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the lst cent. supply us with no certain answer.’ * 
Besides the literature quoted above, see the present 
writers HGHL 544ff., and Expositor, 1894, viii. 
406, ix. 51 ff., 143 ff., 231 ff., 331 f. 

G. A. SMITH. 

IVORY (0 shén, depdvriwos).—The word shén 
signifies a tooth, and is freq. employed in its orig. 
sense in OT (Ex 21%, Lv 24” etc.). It is also freq. 
used in the sense of ivory, as being the elephant’s 
tooth (AVm 1 K 1077; see ovanjy under ELEPHANT). 
Once ivory is spoken of as ‘horns of teeth,’ ninja 
18 (Ezk 2745). The word Aorns alludes to the shape 
of the tusk, but its construction with teeth shows 
that the Hebrews understood what ery, really 
was. The context always makes it clear when shén 
should be rendered ivory. 

Tn Ps 458 jw 527 prob. refera to palaces or chambers 
in them, inlaid with ivory (cf. }yo ‘ap Am 3", and m3 
wal K 22%), Chambers with elaborate panellings 
of ivory and ebony exist in Damascus and other 
cities of the East to-day. Tables, stands, screens, 

icture-frames, pipes, and many other articles, in- 
Trial with ivory, mother-of-pearl, silver and gold, are 
found in the houses of well-to-do people in the 


Hast, Solomon imported large quantities of ivor 
(1K 10%), His throne was made of it (1 K 1038-9), 


It was also used for making or inlaying couches 
(Am 6%), and the benches of valleys (zk 27°). 

The Egyp. and Assyr. monuments allude to the 
trade in ivory, and porters bearing tusks are figured 
onthem. Amony the merchandise of Babylon (Rev 
18'*) were vessels of ivory. It was probably brought 
to Pal. by the caravans (‘travelling companies’) 
of Dedanim (Is 2135), as well as the ships of 
Tarshish (1 K 1073), The ‘ tower of ivory’ (Ca 74) 
may have been a tower richly ornamented with 
this substance, or a figure to illustrate the white- 
ness of the bride’s neck, as we say ‘a snowy neck,’ 
or ‘an alabaster arm.’ G. I. Post. 


IVVAH (my; LXX variants are numerous, see 
Swete).—According to 2K 18% (wanting in B 
of LXX), 193 (=Is 375; the name is wanting in 
both MT and LXX of Is 36%) a city conquered by 
the Assyrians, named along with Sepharvaim and 
Hena. It is frequently identified with Avva (xy), 
whence, according to 2K 17%, Sargon (but see 
Winckler, Alétest. Untersuchungen, 100 ff.) brought 
colonists to Samaria. Regarding Avva no infor- 
mation is to be gathered from the inscriptions 
(Schrader, KAT? 281, 384 (COT? i. 273, i. 8]). 
Hommel (Hapos. Times, April, 1898, p. 330f.) 
sapperts the view that Hena and Ivvah (or, as he 
prefers, Avvah) are not places at all, but the 
names of the two chief gods of the three Syrian 
cities, Hamath, Arpad, and Sepharvaim. (Vor 
the grounds of this conclusion and the various 
stages through which he holds the MT to have 
passed before reaching its present form in 2K 
17%, see the article just cited), Winckler (op. 
cit.), on the other hand, considers that the 
parallelism, not to spenk of other reasons, requires 
in 2 K 18% 19'3 (=Is 3718) one place name, which, 
judging from the variety of LXX readings, has 

* The identification of the name Jetur or Iturwan with the 


modern Jedur (i.e. Gedur) to the 8. of Damascus, is philologically 
impossible. 


IZZIAH 


been ill preserved, but may have been Avvah or 
Ivvah, and must have designated a city coming 
within the sphere of vision of the Jews—probably 
situated, like Sepharvaim, in Syria. 
J. A. SELBIE. 
IVY (xlooos, hedera).—This plant was sacred to 
Bacchus. The Jews were compelled, at the time of 
the feast of this god, to carry ivy in procession in 
his honour (2 Mac 6’). The ‘corruptible crown’ 
(1Co 975) of the Isthmian games was sometimes 
made of its leaves, at other times it was a garland 
of pine. Theivy, Hedera Helix, L., grows wild in 
Pal. and Syria, and climbs up the faces of the cliffs 
along the coast and to the middle zone of the 
mountain ranges. G. E. Post. 


IYE-ABARIM (0739 vy ‘Iyim of the regions 
beyond,’ distinguishing this place from the Im of 
Jos 15*”).—The station following Oboth mentioned 
in Nu 21" 33 and described (217) as ‘in the 
wilderness which is before Moab toward the sun- 
rising,’ and more briefly (33“) as ‘in the border of 
Moab.’ Nothing is known as to its position 
beyond these indications. ‘Ihe versions, though 
affording no geographical information, are interest- 
ing in their renderings of the first word; the LXX 
of 21" has Xa\y\cl B, with a variant ’AxedAyal in A, 
and (perhaps) F, and in 33 Tal. The Syriac 
takes the word as yy ‘fountain,’ Targ. Onk. has 
nid as its equivalent in 21"! and 33%, and in 33%, 
This word is used for a ford or passage in Targ. 
of 1S 13% 144, and in Targ. Jon. of Gn 327. See, 
further, Dillm. on Nu 21, A. T, CHAPMAN. 


TYIM (o”y ‘heaps’ or ‘ruins’).—41. Short form of 
Iye-abarim in Nu 33%, See Iye-abarim for render- 
ings of the VSS. 2. Jos 15% (AV and RV incor- 
rectly Iim), a town in Judah, one of the ‘uttermost 
cities toward the border of Edom.’ The LXX 
has Baxw« B; <Advelu A, reading oy; and Syr. 
reads py. 


IYYAR (x, ‘Idp).—See TIME, 


IZHAR (7173: ‘fresh oil’ or ‘shining ’).—Son of 
Kohath the son of Levi, Ex 6! 7, Nu 3% 16! P, 


l Ch Dee 38 2312-13; patron. Izharites, Nu 37’, 1 Ch 
2452 2G, 


IZLIAH (aydr, AV Jezliah).--A Benjamite, head 
of a ‘father’s house,’ 1 Ch 88, See GENEALOGY. 


IZRAHIAH (army ‘J” will arise or shine’).—A 
chief of the tribe of Issachar, 1 Ch 78. See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


IZRAHITES COND ee Gentile name in 1 Ch 278, 
but should probably be read ‘ns, which is possibly 
another form of ‘min Zerahites vv."'". See 
GENEALOGY. 


IZRI (‘y¥:).—Chief of one of the Levitical choirs, 
1 Ch 251), called in v.2 Zeri. See GENEALOGY. 


IZZIAH (73 ‘J” will sprinkle’?) AV Jeziah.— 
One of those who had married a foreign wife (Ezr 
10%), called in 1 Es 9% Ieddias. See GENEALOGY. 
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J.—The symbol used by critics for the Jahwistic 
document. See HEXATEUCH. 


JAAKAN.—See BEEROTH-BENKE-JAAKAN. 


JAAKOBAH (*3py:).—A Simeonite prince, 1 Ch 
4%, See GENEALOGY. 


JAALA (xby: Neh 7°) or JAALAH (dy: Ezr 2°). 
—The name of a family of the ‘sons of Solomon’s 
servants’ who rey to Palestine with Zerub- 
babel. In 1 Es 5® Jeeli. See GENEALOGY. 


JAAR (7:).—Usually in OT a common noun, 
meaning forest or wooded height, e.g. Jos 17°, 
Hos 2, Once only as proper name, RVm of 
Ps 1326 ‘We found it in the field of Jaar.’ Here, 
according to some of the best authorities, it is a 
poetical name for Kiriath-jearim, ‘forest town,’ 
ef. Ps 78'2 ‘field of Zoan.’? The name of this place 
appears in several forms, see Jos 15* ©, 2 8 67, and 
in 1 Ch13°an account is given of the bringing up of 
the ark from Kiriath-jearim, where it had lain for 
twenty years after its restoration by the Philis- 
tines, The rendering of this obscure verse,—con- 
jectured to be a fragment of antique song,—which 
was first suggested by Kiihn6l, and has been adopted 
by Delitzsch, Perowne, and most moderns, would 
make it run thus: ‘We heard of it (the ark) as 
being at Ephrathah, we found it in the field of 
Jaar (i.e. Kiriath-jearim).’ Baethgen, however, 
understands the word as an appellative, ‘auf 
waldigem Gefilde’ (cf. LXX ev rats dacéor rot Spupod, 
and Jerome ‘in regione saltus’; so RV (text) ‘in 
the field of the wood’), referring ‘it’ to the oath of 
David quoted in vv.*5, reading ‘ published ’ (mxs19) 
for ‘found’ (m2xsp), and supposing the ‘ wooded 
field’ to be a poetical designation of the country at 
large. Similarly Ew. (so Targ.), though he ex- 
plains the ‘field of the wood’ of Lebanon as repre- 
senting N. Palestine. However, the general drift 
of the reference to the ark can hardly e mistaken. 

V. I. DAVISON. 

JAARE-OREGIM (ok yt; BA ’Apwpyelu, other 
MSS ’Apwpl; saltus polymitarius), according to 25 
919 a pechslsheri tel the father of Elhanan, who 
slew Goliath the Gittite. It is, however, highly 
probable that the text is corrupt, the former part 
of the name being a mistake for JAIR ("w: for *y:), 
while the latter half (a°'k oregim=weavers) has 
been accidentally repeated from the following line. 
This view, which is supported by the parallel 
passage 1 Ch 205 (Keré vy: }3=son of Jair; Kethibh 
ny? 13), has been adopted by Thenius, Wellh., 
Driver, and Budde. lostermann, following the 
reading of Lucian ("EdAavdy vids ‘Taddely ulot rob 
’EAeul), prefers to restore ‘the son of Dodai the 
Beth-lehemite’ (‘onda n'a v4 73, cf. 28 23%). The 


on 0 y ¥ y 
rendering of the Peshitta (5Q0] a2\So ;9) 
probably points to the same text as the Hebrew 
(omitting Jaare), though the Arabic, which is 


yY, 
based upon it, takes the second word (@S%o= 
doctus) as a proper name (Malaph). Similarly the 
Targum of Jonathan hardly presupposes a different 
text, since its rendering ‘and David the son of 
Jesse, the weaver of the veils of the house of the 
sanctuary, who was of Bethlehem, slew Goliath 
the Gittite’ (and mann xetpo ma n’amp nd we sam dep) 
7HA‘} Nn‘) n), is an obvious attempt at harmonizing 
the present text with 1S 17. Jerome seems to 


J 


have read 1:=saltus, instead of “wy: (Jaare), and 
so far confirms the reading of 1 Ch 20° For a 
further discussion of the relation of 1 Ch 20° to 
1S 17 and to 2S 21, see SAMUEL (BOOKS OF), and 
ELHANAN. J. KF. STENNING. 


JAARESHIAH (7:/w;, perhaps = ‘J” fattens,’ 
AV Jaresiah).—A Benjamite chief, 1 Ch 87. 


JAASIEL (dxvy:).—The ‘ruler’ of Benjamin, 1 Ch 
272. prob. =‘J. the Mezobaite’ (which see) of 1147. 


JAASU (iby: Ezr 10°’ Kethibh) or JAASAT (‘py: 
Keré, so RVm), AV Jaasau.—One of those who 
had married foreign wives in the time of Ezra. 
LXX, regardless of the meaning, rendered xal 
érolnoay (‘and they did’), i.e. 34") for wy"). 


JAAZANIAH (jaye: 2 K 25%, Ezk 8"; aye: Jer 
358, Ezk 111, ‘J” hears.’ See alsoJEZANIAH, LXX 
4K 25%, B’Ofovlas, A. Luc. "Iefovlas, Ezk 8" 111, Jer 
425 (Heb. 35%), B "Jeyovlas),—1. A Judmwran, styled 
‘son of the Maacathite,’ one of the military com- 
manders who came to Mizpah to give in their 
allegiance to Gedaliah, the governor of Judah 
appointed by Nebuchadrezzar (2 K 25%=Jer 408 
Jezaniah). After Ishmael, son of Nethaniah, 
had murdered Gedaliah, and carried captive the 
Judwans who were left at Mizpah, Jaazaniah, 
though not mentioned by name, appears to have 
joined with the other captains of the forces in 
giving battle to Ishmael and recovering the captives 
(Jer 41%"), Probably also he was one of those who 
determined, against the advice of the prophet Jere- 
miah, to abandon the land of Judah, and to lead the 
remnant of the people down into Egypt (Jer 42). 

2. A chieftain of the clan of the Rechabites, 
whose fidelity to the commands of his ancestor 
Jonadab was tested by the prophet Jeremiah as an 
example to the people of Judah (Jer 35°). 

3. Son of Shaphan, who appeared in Ezekiel’s 
vision as ringleader of seventy of the elders of 
Israel in the practice of secret idolatry at Jerusa- 
lem (Ezk 8"). 

4. Son of Azzur, one of the princes of the people 
at Jerusalem, against whose counsels Kzekiel was 
commanded by J” to prophesy (Ezk 11)""). 

C. F. Burney. 

JAAZIAH (1™1y:).—A son of Merari, 1 Ch 24%: 27, 
The text is hopelessly corrupt. (Cf. Berth. and 
Oettli, ad loc. ; Kittel’s proposed restoration of the 
text and note in Haupt’s Sacred Bovks of O17; 
and Kautzsch’s AZ’, ad TEE See GENEALOGY. 


JAAZIEL (dy y:).—A Levite skilled in the use of 
the psaltery, 1 Ch 15%, called in v.” Aziel. Kittel 
(see note, ad loc., in Haupt’s SBOT) would correct 
the text in both instances to x1 Uzziel. 


JABAL (53:3, LXX A ’IwBé, E ’Iw84d, Lue. 
’Tw84d).—Son of Lamech by Adah, and originator of 
the nomadic form of life, Gn 47° (J). See Kénig in 
Expos. Times, May, 1898, p. 347%. The meaning of 
the name is quite uncertain; for conjectures see 
Dillm. ad toc. and Ball in SBOT. 


JABBOK (px, "Ia85x).—One of the principal rivers 
of E. Palestine, now called Wady Derka from the 
bluish colour of its water. Its course may be 
indicated thus: take on a map a point 18 miles E. 
of the Jordan on the latitude of Nablus, and from 
it draw a line 18 miles long due south. On this 
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line as diameter, and to the E. of it, draw a semi- 
circle; and from the N. end of its diameter (the 
point oe taken) draw a line inclining 
sneuy to the 8. as far as the edge of the Jordan 
valley (here about 5 miles from the river); and 
from that edge draw a line in a S.W. direction to 
the Jordan. The figure will pive approximately 
the course of Wady Zerka, though in its numerous 
windings it continually deviates from the outline 
figure above indicated. In its upper semicircular 
portion it forms a boundary between east and west ; 
while in its lower portion it forms a boundary 
between north and south. These two portions 
are referred to in Nu 21%, where the territory 
of Sihon is described as extending ‘from Arnon 
unto Jabbok, even unto the children of Ammon’; 
i.¢. the lower portion of the Jabbok formed the N. 
boundary, while the upper portion formed the E. 
boundary of Sihon’s kingdom ; and the verse may 
be made clear by inserting ‘northwards’ after 
Jabbok and ‘eastwards’ after Ammon, ‘The upper 
portion is referred to in Dt 23’, where the border 
of the children of Ammon is described as ‘all the 
side of the river Jabbok.’ The river Jabbok is also 
mentioned as a boundary Dt 3'%, Jos 127, Jg 11)* 7, 

One remarkable incident in the patriarchal 
narratives is connected with this river. Jacob, 
after sending all that he had over the stream, was 
left alone to wrestle with the mysterious visitor, 
and to prevail (Gn 32" referred to in Hos 12‘), The 
Heb. word for wrestling (from the root pax), which 
ix used only here, is similar in sound to Jablok, 
and it is intended that the name of the river 
should call to mind this instance of favour shown 
to the ancestor of the chosen race. A probable 
derivation of the word is from the root ppa ‘ pour 
out.’ The river Jabbok is mentioned only in 
connexion with Jacob, and as a boundary existing 
at the time of Isracl’s appearance E. of j ordan, in 
the passages already noted. A. 'T. CHAPMAN. 

JABESH (v3;).---lVather of Shallum, who usurped 
the kingdom of Israel by the assassination of king 
Zechariah (2 I 15! 13-14), 


JABESH-GILEAD (1353 w3:, also #3: or va: alone 
in 1S 1138-58210 3712.13) 1 Ch 10!2),—While the 
history of this East Jordan city as furnished in the 
Bible 1s meagre, it gives us vivid pictures of both 
tragic and tender scenes in ancient Hebrew life. 
In the early period of Jewish history it seems to 
have been prominent, and later to have fallen into 
insignificance. Its first appearance is when the 
Tsraclites are said to have made a raid upon it with 
a powerful force, put all the males and married 
women to death, destroyed the city, and carried 
off 400 virgins, who became wives to the Ben- 
jamites (Jg 21). Afterwards, when it had regained 
its position of importance, it was attacked by the 
Ammonites under Nahash, when Saul, to whom 
the inhabitants appealed for succour, came quickly 
with his army and utterly routed the enemy 
(LS 11). Later, when Saul and his sons were 
slain in the disaster at Mount Gilboa, and their 
bodies were beine ill-treated by the Philistine 
conquerors, the men of Sabesliemleat rushed into 
the face of death, recovered the bodies, and saw 
that they were cared for in the kindest manner 
and buried with proper honours (1 8S 31). David, 
when he was made king at Hebron, remembered 
this act, and sent special messengers with com- 
mendatory blessings to the men of Jabesh-gilead 
for their heroic devotion to Saul (2S 25). Sub- 
sequently the bones of Saul and his sons were 
brought thence by David and buried in the terri- 
tory of Benjamin (2 8 2] !*-14), 

o doubt the name Jabesh is preserved in the 
modern Yabis, and when on the line of this stream 


in the Gilead hills one is near the site of this 
ancient city. Robinson (BRP? iii. 319 f.) suggested 
a place, ed-Deir, lying south of Wady Yabis ; but 
this has no ancient ruins, and, besides, it is some 
distance off the main road. From researches made 
in this region by the present writer, @ more appro- 
priate place would seem to be Miryamin, a point 
north of Wady Yabis on the ancient road leading 
over the mountain, where there are massive ancient 
remains. This is about 7 miles from Pella, and 
corresponds to the statement of Eusebius in his 
Onomasticon (268. 81), our best authority in the 
absence of any special biblical indications as to its 
site (Merrill, Hast of the Jordan, p. 439). 
S. MERRILL. 

JABEZ (p2y:).—A descendant of Judah, who was 
‘more honourable than his brethren.’ His name 
is traced to the fact that his mother bare him with 
sorrow (ayy ‘dzeb), 1 Ch 4°, The same play upon 
words recurs in his prayer or vow in the expression 
‘ayy ‘npa> ‘that it be not to my sorrow,’ v.%, (On 
the correctness of MT see Kittel’s note, ad loc., in 
Haupt’s SBOT, and on the possibility of a clause 
having dropped out, Kautzsch, ad loc., in his A7). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

JABEZ (y3y:).—A_ place inhabited by scribes, 
apparently in Judah, 1 Ch 2°, The site is un- 
known. 


JABIN (;'3: ‘discerning,’ ‘IaBelv, IaBels).—41. King 
of Hazor in N. Palestine, defeated by Joshua at 
the Waters of Merom {Jos 11!°9 (JE) 195 (D*)]. 

2. Jabin, ‘kiny of Canaan, that reigned in 
HMazor,’ occurs avyain inJg 4. He takes no part in 
the battle of the Kishon, nor is he mentioned in 
the ancient song (Jg 5). ‘The introduction of Jabin 
and of Hazor into this narrative creates many 
difficulties, and the title ‘king of Canaan’ arouses 
suspicion. ‘The probability is that two traditions 
relating to Jabin and Sisera have been united, and 
harmonized by making Sisera the captain of Jabin's 
host (cf. Ps 83°, which imphes the union of the 
two traditions). The Jabin tradition probably pre- 
served an account of the early struggles of Naphtali 
and Zebulun for their territory in the north. The 
two clans had made Kedesh their headquarters, and 
successfully defeated Jabin king of Hazor, who 
had combined with the neighbouring Canaanites 
to resist the intruders. This tradition forms the 
basis of the battle of Merom in Jos 1], which has 
been generalized by the Deut. redactor, and treated 
as the conquest of N. Palestine by Joshua and all 
Israel. G. A. COOKE. 


JABNEEL (5x33: ‘ E! causeth to build,’ B Aeurd, 
A ?Iapvyd, for other forms see below; in Apocr. 
"lauvela or -la or -vv-, Jebneel, Jabnia, Jamnia).—1. 
A town on the northern border of Judah, near the 
sca, mentioned after Ekron, Shikkeron, and Mount 
Baalah (Jos 15"). It is not mentioned in the lists 
of cities of Judah, Dan, or Simeon in the Bk. of 
Joshua, but in Jos 15 LXX substitutes Teurd (B) 
or 'Teuval (A), Jabneh, for MT a>» ‘even unto the 
sea.’ It docs not appear again in the OT until 2Ch 
26°, where under the name of Jabneh (733:, LAX B 
"ABevvip, A ‘TaBels) it is captured along with Gath 
and Ashdod from the Philistines by king Uzziah, 
and its wall broken down. Josephus (Ant. Vv. i. 
22) describes it as belonging to the tribe of Dan, 
in company with Gath and Ekron, and mentions 
it with the inland towns Marissa and Ashdod in 
contradistinction to the maritime towns Gaza, 
Joppa, and Dora (Ant. XIv.iv.4; BJ. vii. 7). It 
is spoken of (Jth 2%) under the name of Jemnaan 
as in fear and dread of Holofernes. Under the 
name Jamnia (1 Mac 4!5 558 108 15) it is referred 
to a8 a@ garrison, with plains near it, Gorgias in 
command (Ant. XI. vili. 6). In 2 Mac 125% @ 
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Judas Maccabeeus set fire to the haven and navy of 
Jamnia, so that the light of the fire was seen at 
Jerusalem, 240 furlongs off. Pliny (/7N v. 13) 
speaks of the two Janinias ‘Jamnes due, altera 
intus,’ and places them between Azotus and Joppa. 
See Reland, Pal. p. 823. Ptolemy (v. 16)speaks of 
the port of the Jamnites between Azotus and 
Joppa, and subsequently mentions Jamnia among 
the cities of Juda. 

In common with Ashkelon, Azotus, and Gaza, the 
harbour or naval arsenal of Jamnia bore the name 
of Majumas (Reland, p. 590 f.; Raumer, Kenrick, 
Phenicia ; Le Quien, Oriens Christ.). Jamnia was 
taken from the Syrians (c. B.C, 142) by Simon 
Maccabseus (Ant. XIU. vi. 7; BJT. ii. 2), and it 
was restored (B.C. 63) to its inhabitants by Pompey 
(Ant. XIV. iv. 4); it was repaired or rebuilt (c. B.C. 
57) by Gabinius (BJ I. viii. 4), and was given to the 
Jews by Augustus (B.C. 30). Herod bequeathed 
(B.C. 4) Jamnia (Ant. XVII. viii. 1) to Salome his 
sister, and she left it with all its toparchy to Julia 
the wife of Augustus Cresar (Ant. XVIIL. 11.2; BS 
Il. ix. 1). Philo Judzus (de Legat. ad Gaium, Opp. 
vol. ii. p. 575) states that in this town, the most 
populous of Judza, a Roman oflicer named Capito 
raised an altar of mud for the deification of the 
emperor Caligula; the Jews demolished the altar, 
und the incensed emperor forthwith ordered an 
equestrian statue of himself to be erected in the 

oly of Holies at Jerusalem (c. A.D. 37). Strabo 
(Bk, 16, ‘Syria’) states that Jamneia and the settle- 
ments around were so populous that they could 
furnish 40,000 soldiers. ‘The Talmud abounds with 
references to the learned Rabbins who frequented 
the school at Jamnia. Milman (//ist. of Jews) 
states that it contained a school of Jewish learning 
which obtained great authority, and whether from 
the rank and character of its head, or from the 
assemblage of many of the members of the ancient 
Sanhedrin, who formed a sort of community in 
that place, it was looked upon with great respect 
and veneration by the Jews who remained in 
Palestine. ‘This school was subsequently suppressed 
by the Romans, owing to the i pea speeches of 
the fiery Simon ben-Jochai. Before the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus, according to Jewish tradi- 
tion the Sanhedrin escaped the general wreck. 
Before the formation of the siege, it had followed 
Gamaliel, its Nasi, or Prince, to Jabneh (Jamnia ; 
Milman, Hist. of Jews). According to tradition 
also, the great Gamaliel was buried in Jamnia, 
and his tomb was visited by Parchiin the 14th cent. 
In the time of Eusebius, Jamnia was but a sinall 
pace of little importance, It gave a bishop to the 

souncil of Nicaea, and had still a bishop in the time 
of the emperor Justinian (Epiph. adv. Her. it. 730). 

The Crusaders found the ruins called /é6elin (A.D. 
1144, William of Tyre), where they built the fortress 
Ibelin (corrupted from Jabneel), mistaking it for 
Gath, and it gave its name to the French family of 
d’Ibelin, one of whom, Jean, count of Jaffa and 
Ashkclon, restored (c. 1255) the famous code of the 
‘Assises of Jerusalem,’ originally composed by 
Godfrey de Bouillon (Gibbon, ch. 68; Samut. |. ii. 

. xii, c. 58). Benjamin of Tudela (ce. A.D. 1163) 
identified Ibelin, three ekete south of Jaffa, as 
the ancient Jabneh, and states that the site of the 
schools might still be traced there (Marly Travels, 
P 87). The Itin. Ant. places Jamnia 12 MP. from 

iospolis (Lydda) and Joppa, 20 Mp. from Ashkelon, 
and 36 MP. from Gaza. It was on the old road 
from Joppa to Ashkelon, through Jamnia and 
Azotus (Peutinger Tables); another road led to it 
from Diospolis. 

The modern village of Yebnah stands on the ruins 
of the town of Jamnia. It occupies a strong site, 
170 ft. above the sea, on an isolated rounded hill, 
south of the Wady Rabin, in the position assigned to 


it by the Jtin. Ant., and the old road from Jatla to 
Ashkelon passes by it. The houses are of mud, but 
there are interesting ruins of a church and also of a 
mosque erected by Crusaders and Saracens. The 
ancient Afajyumas or harbour of Jamnia is situated 
immediately south of the mouth of the Wady Rabin. 
The port seems to have been double, and entered by 
narrow passages as at Tyreand Jafla. ‘The northern 
bay is some 400 paces across (north and south), 
flanked with a rocky promontory on each side. 
The southern bay is larger, and on the promontory 
south of it are the ruins of ed-Dubbeh. A Jarge 
reef is visible outside, beneath the water (SIVP 
vol. ii. p. 269). The port would seem to be natur- 
ally better than any along the coast of Palestine 
south of Cwesarea. A very little trouble in clearing 
a passage through the reefs would probably render 
the Afinet Rabin a better port than Jafla, as the 
reefs are farther from the beach (Conder, PE F'S¢, 
1875, p. 168). The harvests about Yebnah are very 
abundant, and the ground is of surprising fertility 
(Land and Book). The present writer (PEFSt, 
1875, p. 181) suggests that Yebnah or Ibnah may 
be the modern equivalent of Libnah as well as 
Jabneel. Libnah was given over to the priests, 
the sons of Aaron (Jos 213, 1 Ch 6°”), within the 
boundary of the tribe of Judah, and has not 
been identified, though supposed to be near Beer- 
sheba. Both Jabneh (Jos 15" B) and Libnah appear 
as Aceywrd in the LXX. 


LITERATURR.—Le Quien, Oriens Christ. vol. iii. ; Itin. Ant.; 
Onom, a.v. ‘lave; Irby and Mangles, Travels; Lightfoot, 
Opp. ; Milman, Hist, of Jewa; Sepp, Jer. u. das 111; Strabo ; 
Pliny; Philo, de Legat. ad Gaium; Epiphanius, adv, Horr. lib. 
ii. 730; Griitz, Geach. der Juden; Neubaner, Géog. du Tabn., 
73. ; Schiirer, WJP 1. i. 78 {,3 Guerin, Judée, ii. 55 fF, 


2. (B TedOapal, A 'IaByid\, Jabneel). It appears 
in Jos 19 in connexion with Adami-nekeb and 
Lakkum as part of the northern boundary of 
Naphtali, Lakkum being near the Jordan. There 
is no clue to identifying its position. Conder 
({fandbook to the Bible, p. 269) gives the following 
identifications to the places in Jos 19°93 :— 

Heleph is probably Beit Lff, at the edge of the 
higher mountains towards the west. Adami is the 
ruin Adain; Nekeb (the Talmudic Tziidetha, 
Talm. Jerus. Megillah i. 1) is the ruin Seiyfdeh ; 
Jabneel (the Caphar Yama of the Talmud) is 
Yemma, 7 miles south of Tiberias in Naphtali 
(SWP i. p. 365). The Variorum Bible, however, 

ives ‘ Adami-hannekeb,’ ¢.e. ‘Adami in the pass.’ 
Rea: (p. 144) places Kefr Yamah (‘the village 
by the sea’) on the southern shore of the Sea of 
Galilee ; and Neubauer ats du Talmud, p. 225) 
places it between Tabor and the Sca of Galilee, thus 
apparently agreeing with Conder in the identification 
of Yemma as Jabneel. Josephus speaks of ’Iapuvela 
( Vita, 37) or Tauvlé (BJ It. xx, 6) as a rocky fastness 
in Upper Galilee which he fortified, together with 
Meroth, Achabari, and Seph (cf. BU 11. vi. 3). 

C. WARREN. 


JABNEH.—Sce JABNEEL. 


JACAN (jpy:).— A Gadite chief, 1 Ch 5°, AV 
Jachan. See GENEALOGY. 


JACHIN (j'>:).—1. Fourth son of Simeon, Gn 46”, 
Ex 6", In 1 Ch 4™ he is called Jarib (2°), but 
Kittel corrects this to Jachin. In Nu 26" the 
patronymic Jachinites occurs. 2. Eponym of a 
priestly family,1 Ch 9% Neh1l See GENEALOGY. 


JACHIN.—One of the brazen pillars erected in 
front of Solomon’s temple, that on the right (look- 
ing eastward) or south of the porch, see 1 K 7", 
2Ch 3", Jer 527. See for particulars Boaz and 
TEMPLE. 
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JACINTH (tdnvOos, hyacinthus), one of the 
foundation stones of the New Jerusalem (Rev 
21”), RVm ‘sapphire.’ The uncertainty which 
surrounds the real meaning of many of the 
precious stones named in the Bible applies also 
to the jacinth; this was inevitable in an ege when 
the principles of chemistry and crystallography 
were unknown. According to C. W. King (Nat. 
Hist. of Gems, p. 167), the jacinth comes to us 
from the Italian giacinto, and this from the Latin 
hyacinthus. In medieval times the jacinth seems 
to have been a gem of a yellow colour, but sonie- 
times tinged blue or purple :—characteristics which 
belong to varieties of quartz, such as the cairn- 
gorm and amethyst; and it was frequently em- 
ployed by the Greeks for intagli in early times, 
and by the Romans for cameos. According to 
Pliny (HN xxi. 26), ‘Hyacinthus in Gallia eximié 

rovenit. Ifoc ibi pro cocco hysginum tingitur.’ 

‘he dye Aysqinum is usually translated ‘ blue.’ 

The modern hyacinth includes the bright-red 
varieties of zircon; a silicate of zirconia with a 
little oxide of iron. It crystallizes in the form of 
@ square prism or octahedron, and is found at 
Assouiin on the Nile, Auvergne, Bohemia, and 
other volcanic countries. Large crystals have 
been obtained from Siberia and Ceylon. 

E. HU. 

JACKAL.—This word is not found in the text of 
AV. It occurs in text of RV as the equivalent of 
tannim (Ts 348, Jer 9" 107 49% 6187, Mic 18), which 
is tr. AV ‘dragon.’ We prefer in these passages 
the tr. wolves (sce DRAGON 1). In one passage (Jer 
14°) RV text tr. tannim, ‘jackals,’ marg. ‘the 
crocodile,’ AV text ‘dragons.’ In two places (Is 
1372 34") ovx Vryyim is wrongly tr? in AV ‘wild 
beasts of the islands,’ RV ‘wolves.’ The word 
‘iyytm, however, is etymologically equivalent to 
the Arab. bendt-dwa, which means jackals. We 
think, therefore, that it should be so tr¢ here. If 
our views are accepted, the first passage would read 
‘und the Jackals (“tyytm) shall cry in their castles, 
and the wolves (anni) in their pleasant palaces,’ 
and the second (including latter clause of v.") ‘an 
habitation for wolves (tannim), a court for ostriches, 
and the wild beasts of the desert shall meet with 
the jackals ?iyytin).’ 

Jackal also occurs in RVm as the equivalent of 
shi'al (Jg 154, Neh 48, Ps 63", La 5!*), text AV and 
RV ‘fox.’ See Moore on Jy 154, and art. Fox, 
p. 64%, where the meaning of shid'al is more fully 
discussed. G. E. Post. 


JACOB (apy: ‘ supplanter’ [see below]; Taxw8).— 
1. Son of Isaac and Rebekah, also called Jsracl, 
the father of the twelve patriarchs, who were the 
reputed ancestors of the twelve tribes of Israel. 
The history of Jacob is contained in parts of 
Gn 25?-50%,—the narrative being chiefly JE, the 
pete: (so far as they relate to Jacob) which 

elong to P being 2575) 265+ 8 9746_9y9 2924. 29 3] 18b 
(from ‘and all’), 33" 34 (partly : sce below), 
35?" 18. 15. tab-29 * 36 (in the main: v.“7 in particular 
belong here), 37'°* (to ‘Jacob’), 46527 475-6 (to 
‘dwell’), 7-27> (from ‘and they’), 78 488-67 4gls 
(to ‘sons’), *> (from ‘and blessed them’), 29-8 
50'-18, As in most other places in Gn, P gives 
little more than a skeleton of the facts, the 
picturesque, lifelike narratives are almost en- 
tirely the work of J and E. J and E are here 
closely interwoven: the distinction between them 
will be noted where necessary ; but in general these 
two narratives appear to have covered largely, when 
intact, the same ground, and, though exhibiting 
soinetimes divergent traditions, to have been sub- 
stantially similar in their contents. 

The birth of Jacob is recounted in Gn 257!-38, 

* Perhaps also fraginents in 30!s. éa. 9b. 2a 356, 


JACOB 


Isaac must be pictured as still dwelling by the 
well Beer-lahai-roi, near Beersheba (25/1); Re- 
bekah, like Sarah before her, was barren; but in 
consequence of Isaac’s prayer to J”, she became 
fruitful. The Hebrews loved to picture the char- 
acters and fortunes of the peoples with whom they 
were themselves acquainted, as foreshadowed in 
their ancestors (cf. Gin 975-7 161%): and in the case 
of the ancestors of Israel and Edom the rivalry 
which became such a marked feature in later 
generations, began even before their birth. The 
twin fathers of the two nations struggled together 
in the womb: their mother, concerned at such an 
ill-omened occurrence, went to inquire of J’,—we 
may suppose, at the sanctuary of Beersheba (21% 
26*-25),—-and received in answer the oracular 
declaration, couched in poetical form :— 


Two nations are in thy womb, 

And two peoples even from thy bowels shall be parted asunder ; * 
And one people shall be stronyer than the other people, 

And the elder shall serve the younyer. 


When the time came for Rebekah to be delivered, 
the elder of the twins, we read, was born with the 
hand of the younger holding his heel,—t.e. en. 
deavouring to hold him back, and to secure the 
first place for himself: so early did Jacob’s charac- 
teristic nature display itself. From this circum- 
stance, it is said, he was called Jacob (3py:), 2.¢. 
‘one who takes by the heel,’ ‘endeavours to trip 
up or supplant,’ from 3py ‘a heel.’ 

This, at least, ia the idea which the name Jacob suggested to 
the Hebrew ear. py is ‘to take by the heel,’ Hos 125(4) (with 
allusion to the same occurrence), ‘to trip up,’ ‘supplant,’ fig. 
‘to defraud,’ ‘ deceive,’ Jer 93(4), ‘trust ye not in any brother, for 
every brother will utterly supplant, and every neighbour will go 
about with slanders’; apy Jer 179 is ‘deceitful,’ and ADpy 
2K 109 ia ‘subtilty.’ It is another question whether this 
explanation expresses the actual meaning of the name. It has 
been supposed, for Instance, that Jacod is really an elliptical 
form of Jakob’él: in this case Ki, ‘God,’ would be the subject 
of the verb (like /shma@él, ‘God heareth,’ Jsra'él, ‘God per- 
sisteth,’ Yerahme'el, ‘God ig compassionate’),¢ and the word 
might be explained from the Arab. ‘God follows,’ or (from conj. 
IV.) ‘God rewards.’$ In fact there is now evidence that the 
name is much older than the date at which, according to the 
Biblical narrative, Jacob must have lived: Mr. Pinches hag 
found on contract tablets of the age of Khammurahi (c. 2300 Bo.) 
the personal name )'akub-ilu (analogous to Vashup-ilu, Yarbi- 
ilu, Yamilik-ilu, Yakbar-ilu, etc., of the sane age);§ and 
according to Hommel AUT 203), the contracted form 
Yakubu occurs likewise. Further, in the lists of 118 places in 
Valestine conquered by Thothmes 11. (B.C. 1503-1449, Sayce and 
Vetrie), which are inscribed on the pylons of the temple at 
Karnak, there occur (Nos. 78 and 102) the names )’-da-p-'a-rg 
and Y.'.€-b-'d-rg. | These names (the Egyp. r standing, as is well 
known, also for/) can be only bRBO Joseph ’éland Yxapy' Jakob- 
‘él; and we learn consequently that places bearing these names 
(cf. for the form the place-names Jezre’el, Jabne’él Jos 151! [ = 
Jabneh 2 Ch 268), pera a Jos 191427, Vekabze’él Neh 112 
Virpe'él Jos 18°7) existed in Palestine, apparently in the central 
poe in the 15th cent. B.c.f What connexion, If any, exists 

etween these names and those of the patriarchs, may never 
perhare be ascertained; but their existence at such a date in 

’alestine Ig remarkable. These facts, however, make it not 
improbable that (as had indeed been supposed even before their 
discovery 4) names of the type Jacob, Joseph, Jephthah, etc., 
are elliptical forms of a more original Jakor'el oseph'él, etc. 
But, however that may be, to the Hebrews, as we know them, 
the idea which Jacob suggested, and In which it was supposed 
to have originated, was that of supplanter. 


The boys grew up: Esau was a clever hunter, 
living in the open field; Jacob was a ‘plain man, 
living in tents,’ te a quiet, home-loving man, 
pursuing the life of a shepherd among his tents 


* I.e. shall take different courses (Gn 1311) even from birth. 

t Or, ‘May God hear!’ etc. (Gray, Studiesin Heb. Proper Names, 
p. 218; Clermont-Ganneau, ev, Arch. xxvill. (1896), p. 860. 

} Raethgen, Beitrdge, 158, who compares the Pahnyrene name 
apyny, ‘Ate has rewarded’ (or, as this sense does not appear to 
be found in Aramaic, ''Ate follows,’ or ‘searches out’). The 
same root occurs also in the pr. names 'Akkub (Ezr 242 etc.), and 
the post-Bibl. "Akabiah (A bhoth, iii. 1). ‘May God supplant (our 
foes !)' would also be a possible explanation (Skipwith, JQR x. 
(1898), p. 667). 

§ Hommel, A HT 61, 96, 112. 

| See, further, Meyer, ZA7'W, 1886, p. 1ff.; W. M. Miller 
Asien u. Europa, 162 ff. ; Gray, 214¢.; Sayce, HCM 837 ff. 

¥ Olshausen, Lehrbuch (sei), p. 617. 
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(cf. Gn 4%), An incident soon occurred, which 
displayed the contrasted characters of the two 
brothers. Esau returned one day exhausted from 
the chase: his brother was cooking pottage, and 
half fainting he asked to be allowed: to swallow 
(NIB Ya) a Hittle. But Jacob saw his opportunity ; 
and did not scruple to make the most of it. ‘Sell 
me first thy birthright,’ he said. Esau, feeling in 
his exhaustion that his lifé& depended upon it, too 
readily consented. Jacob, however, is still not 
fully satisfied; and to make the compact more 
sure, obliges Esau to seal his promise with an oath. 
Thereupon he gives Esau the bread and pottage 
which he desired. The birthright, it need hard 
be remarked, was a highly valied possession ; it 
implied both a better position in the amy: and 
also, ultimately, a larger inheritance, than fell to 
any of the other brothers (cf. 435% 4815-20, Dt 212”), 
The narrator comments on the heedlessness with 
which Esau, thinking only of the moment, sur- 
rendered what would otherwise have been an 
inalienable right: the modern reader is more 
impressed by the avarice and selfishness shown b 
Jacob in taking such a mean advantage of his 
brother’s need. 

Gn 27) relates another characteristic incident 
in Jacob’s life, and tells the story of the artifice 
by which, instigated by a designing mother, he 
deceives his aged father, and wrests from his 
brovher his father’s blessing. The narrative, which 
belongs chiefly, if not entirely, to J, is told with 
the picturesque detail and the psychological truth 
which that gifted narrator habitually displays. 
Thore is no need to repeat the details here: the 
vivid description of Rebekah’s treacherous scheme 
for defeating her husband’s purpose, of Jacob’s too 
willing compliance when, with his usual caution, 
he has once satisfied himself that he can yield it 
safely, of the ready falsehood with which he allays 
his Hier suspicions, of Isaac’s dismay, and 
Esau’s bitter ery of disappointment, when the 
truth is discovered, will be fresh in the memory of 
every reader. Only two or three points may be 
selected for comment. The contrasted blessings 
of Jacob and Esau express clearly the different 
veographical and political conditions of the coun- 
tries owned afterwards by their respective descend- 
ants, Of Jacob, his father says: 

37> See, the smell of my son 
Is as the smell of a fleld which Jehovah hath blessed : 
38 And God give thee of the dew of heaven, 
And of the fatness of the earth, 
And plenty of corn and must ; 
® Let peoples serve thee, 
And nations bow down to thee: 
Be lord over thy brethren, 
And let thy mother’s sons bow down to thee: 
Cursed be every one that curseth thee, 
And blessed be every one that blesscth thee. 
In vv.77-78 the poet thinks of the fruitful fields 
and vineyards of Canaan, watered by copious dews 
(Dt 33%"), and yielding in abundance ‘corn and 
must,’—two of the three staple productions of 
Palestine, often mentioned together as a triad of 
blessings (Dt 7 11'*al.; cf. 33%); in v.® he 
thinks further of the peoples of Canaan, subjugated 
under the Israelites, and of the neighbouring 
nations, Edomites, Moabites, and Amionites,— 
all ‘brothers,’ or other near relations of Israel 
(Gn 19%f-),—made tributary by David (2 S 8). 

The ‘ blessing’ of Esau (vv.** ®) is a very quali- 
fied one. Playing on the ambiguous sense of a 
Hebrew preposition,—which would more naturally 
mean from or of in a partitive sense (as v.*), but 
might also mean away from, if such a sense were 
favoured by the context,—the poet puts into the 
patriarch’s mouth these words— 


89b Menor caval) from the fatness of the earth shall be thy 
welling 
And (away) from the dew of heaven above: 


And bv thy sword shalt thou live, and thou shalt serve thy 
brother ; 


And it shall come to pas as thou roamest about at large,* 
That thou shalt break his yoke from off thy neck. 


The contrast to v.* is manifest. 
to the relatively rocky and arid territory of the 
Edomites, which obliged its inhabitants to find 
their livelihood elsewhere, by means of war and 
plunder. In v.® the doom of subjection to Jacob 
is not revoked ; but it is limited in duration: the 
time will come when, after repeated efforts,+ 
Edom will regain its freedom. Edom revolted 
from Judah in the reign of Jehoram (2 K 8-2); 
no doubt, circumstances with which we are un- 
acquainted,—perhaps a series of abortive efforts 
preceding the final success,—suggested the terms 
of yy." 

Jacob’s treatment of his brother was followed b 
its natural consequences. Esau ‘hated Jaco 
because of the blessing wherewith his father 
blessed him,’ and only waited for his father’s 
death in order to take vengeance on him. But his 
mother, Rebekah, ever watchful of the interests of 
her favourite son, urged him to flee forthwith to 
her brother Laban, saNIAnan (across the Euphrates, 
on the Belikh, N.N.E. of Palestine), and to remain 
with him until Esau’s resentment should have been 
dulled by time (27°). 

At this point the compiler of the Book of Genesis 
has inserted a passage (27“-28°) from P, suggesting 
an entirely diflerent motive for Jacob’s visit—it is 
not here spoken of as a flight—to Laban. Esau, 
the same narrator had stated previously (26*), 
had, to his parents’ great vexation, taken two 
‘Hittite’ wives; and now Rebekah, fearful lest 
Jacob should do the same, mentions her appre- 
hensions to Isaac, who thereupon charges Jacob to 
journey to Paddan-aram, and find there a wife 
along the daughters of his uncle Laban. Jacob 
obeys; and departs accordingly with his father’s 
blessing.t It1s of course true that, tn itself, this 
representation is not inconsistent with that in 
2742: men pete act often under the influ- 
ence of more motives than one, and Rebekah may 
not have mentioned to Isaac her principal motive for 
wishing Jacob to leave his home. But presenting, 
as this paragraph does, all the literary marks of a 
hand different ae the author of 27'-®, there can 
be no doubt that it forms part of a diflerent repre- 
sentation of the current of events. 

2810-22§ forms the true sequel of 27!*. Jacob 
starts from Beersheba, on his journey to Haran. 
Travelling northwards through Canaan, he lights 
upon a spot where he passes the night. Even now 
the soil at Bethel is ‘covered, as with grave- 
stones, by large sheets of bare rocks, some few 
standing up here and there like cromlechs’ 
(Stanley, S. and P. 219), and the hill a little 
to the VE. rises to its top in terraces of stone.|| 
He dreams; and in his dream the natural features 
of the locality shape themselves into a ‘ ladder,’ or 
flight of stone steps, rising up to heaven; angels 
are ascending and deseending upon it; and by his 
side 7 (v.13 KVm) stands J’, addressing him in 
words of encouragement and hope, promising him 
a countless posterity, who will possess the land on 


The reference is 


* This, as Arabic shows, is the meaning of rid, which occurs 
elsewhere in the OT only Jer 281, Ps 553b (Eng. 2b; RV ‘am 
restless’), Hos 1112 (7); cf. Ov) La 17 318 (RVm), Is 687. 

¢ Such scems to be the force of 1m “wkd: see Delitzach. 

t Notice, in the phrasing of 283.4 the points of contact with 
previous promises or blessings in P: ‘G Almighty’ as 171 al. ; 
‘make fruitful and multiply,’ as 1720 484 (cf, 122.28 gl.7 gp1l); 
: company of ples,’ as 3511 484; ‘land of thy sojournings,’ as 
178 (cf. 867 871). ‘ Paddan-aram,’ also (for Aram-naharaim), ag 
regularly in P (2520 $118 8318 359. 26 4615), 

§ 2810. 18-16 geem to be from J ; 2811. 12. 17-22 from E. 

{ In the PEF Mem. ii. 805, there is a view of a large ‘ gilgal, 
or circle of stones, near Bethel. 

{| Properly, ‘(bending) over him.’ 
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which he lies, and assuring him that He will be 
with him on his journeyings, and will bring him 
back in safety to the lai he is leaving. The 
dream represents under a striking symbolism the 
thought that heaven and earth sare connected, 
that an ever-present providence watches over the 
destinies of men, and also, in peewee that this 
was a place in which above others God was mani- 
fest upon earth, and which deserved pre-eminently 
to be termed His ‘house.’ As a mark of the 
sacredness of the spot, Jacob consecrates the 
boulder on which his head had rested, setting it 
up asa ‘pillar,’ and pouring oil upon the top of 
it: he also promises solemnly, if he returns home 
in safety, to make it a ‘house of God,’ and to pay 
J” tithes of all his gains. Bethel became after- 
wards a famous and much-frequented sanctuary 
(Aim 78 ete.); and no doubt it was the ‘ pillar,’ 
that would naturally stand beside its altar (Am 
3%: cf, Hos 10'), and the custom of paying tithes 
there (Am 44), the origin of both of which was 
thus attributed by tradition to Jacob. The Pho- 
nicians believed in AlOo ~upuyoa (Eus. Prap. Lv. 
i, 10. 18); and there are many traces in antiquit 
of stones, esteemed as sacred, being anointed with 
oil (Al@ot Acrapol), and venerated as divine (Arnob. 
acu. Gent. i. 39, vi. 11; Is 576: ef. vol. i. p. 2787; 
also W. R. Smith, 2S? 109, 184-188, 214 6 [? 116, 
201-205, 232 f.]);* and the sacred ‘pillar,’ or 
monolith, of Bethel, it is difficult not to think, 
must in its actual origin have been regarded simi- 
larly as a shrine or abode of the deity ; but in the 
existing narrative the idea inay possibly be that 
Jacob venerated it as the channel through which 
he received his dream.t 

29!-14 Jacob proceeds on his journey, reaches 
Karan, and quickly meets with his relations, In 
his uncle, Laban, Jacob finds, at least for a time, 
his match in the art of overreaching; and the 
narrative recounts first the engagement concluded 
by him with Laban, and then the ruse by which 
she latter succeeded in marrying first his elder 
daughter Leah, and so in securing Jacob’s services 
asa shepherd, tor 7 years more, in return for his 
younger daughter Rachel.f ‘The section 29%!-30"* 
narrates the birth of 11 of Jacob’s 12 sons, and of 
a daughter Dinah, alluding at the same time 
incidentally to the family jealousies which arose 
in consequence between his two wives. It is un- 
necessary to dwell here upon details: it will be 
sufficient to state that first Leah bears, in suecos- 
sion, Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah: then 
Rachel’s handmaid, Bilhah, bears two sons, Dan 
and Naphtali, in her mistress’ name ; next Zilpah, 
Leah’s handmaid, bears Gad and Asher; after 
this, Issachar and Zebulun, as also a daughter 
Dinah, are born to Leah; lastly, Rachel bears 
Joseph, <A collateral aim of the narrative, to 
which evident y no small importance is attached, 
is to explain the names borne afterwards by the 
corresponding tribes: the explanations (as is con- 
stantly the case in similar cases in the OT), though 
apparently etymological, are, however, in reality 
based, not upon etymologies (in our sense of the 
word), but upon assonances, and must not, there- 
fore, be understood as necessarily expressing the 
real meaning of the names, In the case of several 
of the names, a double explanation is given (or 
alluded to),—un indication of the composite 

* See, further, Tylor, Primitive Culture3, ii, 160-167, 

tlt is observable that in v.22 the title, ‘house of God,’ is 
applied to the monolith itself, not to the place marked by it. 
Some have secn in the passage (esp. v.11) an allusion to the 
cue of ‘incubation’: cf. Smend, AZ’ Z'heol. 39; Holzinger, 

¢ V.27 ‘fulfil the week of this one,’ 7.¢. the weck of festivities 
usually accompanying a marriage (Jg 1412, To 1119): do not 
break off the usual round of wedding festivities. When they 


were ended, Jacob received Rachel on the understanding that 
he was to serve Laban for 7 years more. 


character of the narrative (v.1° and v.'8; v.°* and 
VE ey and voc 

Jacob, having been in Laban’s service for 14 
years, Was now anxious to return home to his 
father. He accordingly beys his uncle to let him 
go, together with his wives and children. Laban, 
however, is reluctant to part with a servant who, 
he is obliged to own (30%'>), has served him well ; 
and with feigned magnanimity invites him to 
name the terms on which he will remain with 
him. Jacob, in reply, professing to be very 
renerous, declares his willingness to serve him 
or nothing, if he will agree to the following 
arrangement: Jacob will remove froin the flocks 
all the parti-coloured animals, and having done 
this will take nothing but the animals so marked, 
which are born afterwards, as his waves. Laban, 
supposing that these would be few or none, closes 
eagerly with the offer; and in order to make the 
arranyement doubly secure, removes the spotted 
animals from the flock himself, gives them into 
the hands of his sons, and places three days’ journe 
between himself und the flocks left with Jacob 
(331-38), Jacob, however, is equal to the occasion ; 
and by means of various ingenious devices, suc- 
ceeds in outwitting his not too generous uncle. 
(1) Jacob placed parti-coloured rods in front of the 
ewes at the time when they conceived, so that the 
latter in consequence bore parti-coloured young 
(vv.97-89),+ (2) He arranged that the spotted lambs 
and kids thus produced should be in view of the 
rest of the flock, so that, when the ewes conceived, 
there should be a further tendency to bear spotted 
young (v.”).¢ (3) Jacob further put up the peeled 
rods only when the stronger sheep were about to 
conceive: he thus secured all the strongest animals 
for himself (v.#). The result was(v.*) that Jacob’s 
possessions increased immensely. 

Jacob’s s Der Smee rosperity soon arouses the 
envy of Laban ; an be no longer views him with 
the same friendliness as before. Encouraged by 
J” (315), Jacob resolves accordingly, without again 
consulting his father-in-law, to return home: he 
explains his position to his wives, pointing out to 
them Laban’s arbitrary and ungrateful treatment 
of him; and they agree to accompany him (31*'8), 
Tere it is to be observed that the escription of 
Laban’s arrangement with Jacob, and of the 
manner in which its consequences were evaded 
by Jacob, differs from that given in ch. 30: in 
317-13 Jacob says that Laban had been in the habit 
of arbitrarily chanel g his wages (so 31"), as seemed 
most likely to benefit hinself, of which there is 
nothing in ch. 30; and further, that the effect 
of the change had each time§ been frustrated, 
not by his own ingenious contrivance (as in 30"7-43), 
but by the intervention of Providence (315%): 


* See, further, the articles on the several names. 2954 ‘he 
joined’; the name ‘Levi’ is played on similarly in Nu 182 4 
(lawah, to join). 303 ‘be builded up from her’: so 162 of 
Hagar, the fig. being that of a house (cf. Ru 4), Dt 259). 
3014-16 ‘mandrakes,’ or better love-apples, were supposed to 
possess aphrodisiac properties, and to ensure conception: 

ence the reason why Rachel asks for them. In v.18 Leah 
‘hires’ Jacob with the love-applcs she had given to Rachel ; 
in v.18 Leah says that Issachar is the ‘hire,’ or payinent, which 
she has received for having given Zilpah to Jacob,—manifestly 
two explanationsof the naine Issachar (sacha, ‘hire’ or ‘ wages’). 

t The physiological principle involved is well established. 
According to an authority quoted by Delltzsch, cattle-breeders 
now, in order to secure white lambs, surround the drinking- 
troughs with white objects. 

} This sceme to be the meaning of v.49 ag it stands. But many 
modern scholars think that the words ‘and set... of Laban’ 
are a gloss; in which case tho verse will merely state that the 
Per euMies young, produced as described in v.24, were kept 
xy themselves, and not mixed with those of uniform colour 
(which would be Laban’s). 

§ Notice the imperfect tenses in 318. 

i The dream (3110-12) ia mentioned as a notification to Jacob 
that the birth, by natural means (and not through Jacob’s 
artifice), of the parti-coloured young was by God's appoint- 
ment, in compensation for Laban’'s treatment of him (v.14 end), 
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ch. 30 gives J’s representation of the transactions, 
ch. 31 gives that of E.* Jacob takes flight while 
Laban is engaged in sheepshearing (cf. 15 25% 7, 
2S 13%); he crosses the Euphrates, and directs his 
steps towards Gilead (31'7**), Rachel, at the same 
time, steals her father’s feraphim, or household gods 
(cf. 1S 19!5- 16) as though (Ewald) to appropriate 
and carry with her into Canaan the good fortune 
of her paternal] home. 

Laban, upon hearing of Jacob’s departure, starts 
in pursuit, and overtakes him in the hill-country 
of Gilead. The account of the mecting is told in 
316-55, Laban begins by expostulating with Jacob 
on the manner in which he has left him, and 
especially on the theft of his houschold gods, with 
which he charges him. Rachel, who was alone 
the guilty person, by a piece of woman’s wit 
conceals the theft, and, in her turn, outwits her 
father: this gives Jacob the opportunity of retort- 
ing upon Laban, of reminding him of the 20 years 
which he had spent ungrudyingly in his service, 
and of reproaching him with the many attempts 
he had made to deprive him of his lawful earn- 
ings (vv.74-43), Laban, smitten by his conscience 
(vv.*+ 3), and unable to reply, seeks to close the 
dispute by proposing a treaty of friendship. Up 
to this point the narrative has been clear; but 
from v.*8 it becomes somewhat confused, two 
different accounts (J and KE) having, it seems, been 
combined together, and at the same time enlarged 
with additions by a redactor. ‘The analysis is 
dificult, and some of the details are uncertain ; 
but it is clear that both a ‘pillar’ and a heap of 
stones are described as Beeld as a witness; that 
two distinct agreements are entered into — one 
(v.) that Jacob will in no way ill-treat Laban’s 
daughters, the other (v.5%) that neither Jacob nor 
Laban will pass the boundary marked by the heap 
of stones with hostile intent toward the other; 
that the heap of stones is the witness of the former 
agreement (vv.*°°), and the pillar, therefore, pre- 
sumably (v.o) of the latter; and further, that 
each agreement is sealed by a common meal (v.*; 
v.4).¢ The narrative explains in addition the 
name ‘Gilead,’ which is derived, by a popular 
etymology, from Gal-éd, ‘Heap of witness.’ t 
There must, it seems, have been somewhere on 
the N.E. frontier of Gilead, a cairn of stones, with 
a single boulder, standing up prominently beside 
it, the origin of which was Dee attributed 
to this compact between Laban and Jacob.§ The 
narrative, as it stands, explains also (v.) the 
name JMizpah, the ‘Watch-tower,’ a place of un- 
certain situation, but no doubt some eminence in 
the same neighbourhood, which overlooked the 
broad pain of Hauran, and guarded the approach 
from the direction of Damascus.|| It seems that 


* Notice the frequency with which God (o'7dy), not Jahweh, 
occurs in this narrative (vv.9 11. 14. 24. 42), i 

¢ The mark of amity and reconciliation, as is still the case 
ainong the Arabs. V.54 speaks of a sacrifice as well. 

t Wellh. and Dillm. assign vv.48-50 to J, and vv.45. 51-54 to E, 
treating ‘ Behold, this heap, and’ in v.01, ‘This heap be wit- 
ness, and,’ and ‘and this pillar’ in v.52, ag glosses due to the 
redactor. However, 1}: (v.5!) is not the word that we should 
expect to be used of a 33%): perhaps (cf. LXX here and v.#) 
we should restore, with Ball, ‘nd 7. Kautzsch and Socin 
assign vv.51. 52to J, treating the three references to the ‘ pillar’ 
in these verses as glosses. The precise determination of the ana- 
lysis ig not important; for, in any case, the passage describes 
two distinct transactions (as explained above in the text). 

§ Cf. Ewald, dist, i. 347 £., 356, who thinks even that the real 
meaning of the tradition is that the mountain-range of Gilead 
itself is the ‘heap,’ piled up by Laban and Jacob as a boundary 
between the two nationalities. So also Wellh. Zist. 825f. 

|| It may be doubted whether the present Kalat er-Rabad, a 
height just on the N. of the Wady ‘Ajlun, with a commanding 
ie (Merrill, Buhl, Geogr. 262), is sufficiently far to the 
north. It is also uncertain whether this ‘ Mizpah’ is identical 
with the 759M ND} of Jos 1323 (on the N. frontier of Gad). 
The abrupt way in which Mizgpah is here introduced leads most 
critics to regard the notice respecting it as a gloss. 
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the ancestors of the Israelites and the Syrians are 
here conceived as fixing the border between the 
territories occupied afterwards by their respective 
descendants, which was often, especially during 
the period of the Syrian wars, matter of bloody 
dispute between them. 

The ‘long game of well-matched wits’ is thus 
ended ; and Laban returns to Haran (31°), while 
Jacob travels on towards Canaan. As he journeys, 
the ‘angels of God’ meet him, as if to welcome 
and congratulate him on his auspicious return; 
and from this circumstance the name J/ahanaim is 
explained (‘the double camp’).* Mahanaim_ be- 
came afterwards an important place (25 2%. 1.2% 
the capital of Ishbosheth’s kingdom; see also 
17% 27, 1K 434); but its situation is not known: 
from the sequel of the present narrative, it must, 
however, have been N. of the Jabbok (now the 
Zerka), though not nuch N., and within sight of 
the Jordan (v.?°); in Jos 13% it is mentioned 
as a place on the border between Gad and 
Manasseh.t 

A fresh danger now threatens Jacob, the prospect 
of meeting again his brother Esan, who might be 
supposed to have still not forgotten old grudges. 
Jacob sends (32°) a conciliatory message to him, 
but learns in reply that he is coming to meet him 
witl. 400 men. te is greatly alarmed; but his 
powers of resource do not desert him. He divides 
his party into two ‘camps,’ in the hope that if one 
should be smitten by Esau, the other at least 
might escape ; and besides this worldly precaution, 
he invokes in prayer the aid of God, reminding 
Him that it was [fe who had bidden him (81°) re- 
turn to his native land, and pleading before Him 
the blessings which He had already bestowed upon 
him (v.2%), and the promises which He had given 
him (v.!2).¢ (In vv.?: 8, it is to be observed, there is 
clearly a second explanation, parallel to the one in 
v.2, of the name Mahanaim§). Lf vv.!3-?! be the 
original sequel to vv.3"!, the passage will describe 
a further precaution taken by Jacob, viz. a present 
of cattle, consisting of 580 head, and divided into 
separate droves for the purpose of making a 
favourable impression upon Esau, who, as drove 
upon drove came up, would be at once gratified 
and surprised to learn that each was intended for 
himself. But the passage froin v.¥" to v.24 appears 
to proceed from the other narrator E;|| so that 
the account of the present may be a parallel, and 
not a sequel, to the division into two ‘camps’ in 
vv.7-8, 

There follows the account of Jacob’s wrestling 
with the angel. His party had crossed the Jabbok 
(the Wady Zerkd) ; and he himself was left behind 
‘alone,’—it is difficult to say, on which side of the 
stream. It was the eve of the greatest crisis of 
his life. His future welfare hung in the balance. 
Long ago he had taken cruel advantage of his 
brother: he had had to flee before his threatened 
vengeance ; now Esau was on his way to meet him 
with a large retinue of attendants; and what would 
the issue be? In the solitude and darkness a 
‘strange and nameless dread’ came over him: the 
terrible thought that God was his antagonist took 
possession of him ; and so vividly did he realize it, 
that he seemed to himself to be engaged in an 


*The word rendered ‘host’ in 322, and ‘company’ in 
327. 8. 10. 21 338, properly means camp, and is usually 80 
rendered. It is a pity that a different rendering has been 
adopted here, 

¢ Comp. G. A. Smith, JIGHL 686. 

t With v.12 compare 2814. 15 (the phrasing, as 2217 1610), 

Vv.1.2 belong to E; vv.3-188 to JJ, 

j Notice that at v.21b the narrative is at exactly the same point 
that it had reached at v. 15s, 

{ V.22 implies that Jacob had crossed it, v.3 that he had not. 
The two verses clearly belong to different sources. If, as most 
critics agree, vv.22. 24-82 belong to J, the scene of the wrestling 
will have been 8. of the Jabbok. 
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actual struggle with a living man.* The struggle 
continued till the approach of daybreak.t+ 
But Jacob wrestled bravely : his mysterious an- 
tagonist saw that he could not prevail against him 
by the means which w wrestler would naturally 
employ; so, in order to escape before daylight, 
and at the same time to show that he was superior 
to Jacob, he sprained Jacob's thigh. But Jacob, 
though he can no longer wrestle with his an- 
tagonist, can still hold him: he perceives that he 
is more than an ordinary mortal ; so he seizes the 
opportunity to win a blessing for himself, ‘I will 
not let thee go, except thou bless me.’ The bless- 
ing takes the form of a change of name. ‘Thy 
name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel ; 
for thou hast persevered with God and with men, 
and hast prevailed.’ The name ‘ Israel,’ meaning 
(on the analogy of other names similarly formed) 
‘God persists (or perseveres),’t{ is interpreted as 
suggesting the meaning ‘ Perseverer with God.’§ 
Jacob’s persevering struggle with God is just 
ended: of men, he has persevered against both 
Laban and Esau; his struggle with Laban was 
concluded previously ; that with Esau is not yet 
concluded, but ‘ast prevailed’ is a word full of 
hope for the future. At the same time, as the 
name was to the Hebrews the symbol or expression 
of the nature, the change of name is significant of 
a moral change in the patriarch himself: he is to 
be no longer the Supplanter, the Crafty one, the 
Overreacher, but the pereer ree with God, who is 
worthy also to prevail.|| The incident serves to 
explain further the name Penwel, ‘Face of God’; 
‘for,’ said Jacob, ‘I have seen God face to face, 
and yet my life is preserved.’ The narrator 
deduces also from this incident the custom of not 
eating in animals the muscle corresponding to the 
one which had been strained in Jacob’s thigh: it 
was treated as sacred through the touch of God. 
The site of Penucl is uncertain; but it must have 
been near both the Jabbok and the Jordan. As 
Jacob journeys from Penuel to Succoth, so Gideon, 
pursuing the Midianites in the contrary direction, 
comes first to Succoth, and afterwards ‘goes up’ 
to Penuel (Jz 8" §) ; it may therefore be conjectured 
that it was some elevated or projecting spot, near 
where the Jabbok descends frum the uplands into 
the Jordan Valley: Merrill suggests Tuldl ed- 
Dahab, conical hulls, with ruins at their top, 
which rise from the Jabbok Valley, with the 
stream flowing between them, to a height of 
250 ft.** 

The dreaded meeting with Esau passes off 
happily (33!"!”), Jacob prepares for the worst 
(vv.*-8); but Esau shows a generous and magnani- 
nous spirit: he receives his brother with all 
friendliness, and inquires with interest after his 
children (vv.*-7), te at first refuses Jacob’s 
present; but Jacob by pressure induces him to 


* In the sense of the tradition, the contest, as Dillm. remarks, 
ig plainly an external and physical one. 
t In therare word )3x} for wrestle, vv.24. 25, there is a play on 


the name Jabbok ()3:), if not an explanation of its origin, as 
though it meant Wrestling pean y 

} Sayce's derivation (EHH 73, and elsewhere) from ydshar, 
‘to be u ates ‘to direct’ (!), has nothing to recommend it. 

§ Ct. Arab. shariya, to persist, or persevere; conj. iil. (ex- 
pressing the idea of rivalry) to persist or persevere against 
another (viz. in contention or wrangling). The same root is 
contained in Seraiah, ‘Jah persists.’ (The root means ‘to 
strive’ (RVm) only in the sense of to exert oneself, not in that of 
to contend. It has no connexion with sar, ‘prince,’ from sarar). 

tJ trom this point prefers, though not (in our existing texts) 
ae Moloney, Terael to Jacob os the designation of the 
patriarch. 

{ With allusion to the often expressed belief that no one could 
‘ace God and live’ (Ex 1921 8320, Jp 622f. 1322). Notice the 
adversative force of the Weto consecutive (Ges. § 1116). 

** See Moore, Judges, 220f., 223; G. A. Smith, HGHD 685f. 
There was a Phiwnician headland called Ose0 wpcewxor; and 
‘Penuel’ may really, like this headland, have derived its name 
from some physical feature presented by it. 


accept it, no doubt hoping thereby to purchase 
the continuance of his good-will in the future 
(vv.2)),* Esau afterwards offers Jacob his pro- 
tection for the rest of the journey, or at least 
some of his people as an escort ; but Jacob declines 
both these offers; he will Jay himself under no 
obligation to his brother, nor will he incur any 
risk of a rupture in the cordial relations now 
established between them (vv.!*!*), Esau accord- 
ingly returns to Edom; while Jacob moves on to 
Succoth (the name of which is explained from the 
booths [nip] built by him there for his cattle). 
The site of Succoth is not more certainly known 
than that of Penuel: it was on the E. of Jordan 
(Jg 8*°), in the valley, perhaps (Dillm.) near the 
ford of ed-DAmiyeh (on the road from es-Salt to 
Nablus), a little S of the point where the Jabbok 
enters the Jordan.+ After crossing the Jordan, 
Jacob advanced into the heart of the country, to 
Shechem. There he encamped in front of the 
city, and bought the plot of ground on which his 
tent rested, of the native Shechemites for 100 
kesitahs.t The purchase of this land is mentioned 
on account of the sequel: it was the place in 
which the bones of Joseph ultimately reposed 
(Jos 2487); and it had the same interest and 
significance for the N. kingdom which the cave 
of Machpelah at Hebron (ch. 23) had for the king- 
dom of Judah.§ 

We come (ch. 34) to the somewhat remarkable 
narrative of the dealings of Jacob with Shechem. 
The chapter is ry composite ; but the criteria 
are in some cases ambiguous, so that critics are not 
fully agreed in their results. The main character- 
istics of the two narratives of which it is composed 
are, however, sufliciently clear. According to J,|| 
Shechem, son of Hamor, having seduced Jacob’s 
daughter, Dinah, desires to obtain her from her 
father and brothers in marriage: they agree, only 
imposing a condition the nature of which in the 
existing text of J is not specified, but which 
Hamor at once accedes to (vv.?!:!*!%) ; afterwards, 
however, Simeon and Levi, resenting keenly Hamor’s 
treatment of their sister, fall upon him, without 
their brothers’ knowledge, slay him and his father, 
and rescue Dinah; their father blames them severely 
for making him and his family unpopular among 
the native Canaanites, and endangering their lives; 
they reply that the honour of their tribe is above 
all such considerations: ‘Should he deal with our 
sister as with an harlot?’ Here the transaction 
has a personal character: only Shechem is involved; 
and his aim is the personal one of securing Dinah 
ashis wife. According to the rest of the narrative, { 
Shechen: equally desires to obtain Dinah as his 
wife, but much wider interests are involved : the 
transaction assumes a national significance : Hamor 


* V.10 ‘forasmuch as I have seen thy face, as when one seeth 
the face of God’ (1.e. I have found it as favourable), is mani- 
festly, as Wellh., remarks, another explanation of the name 
Penuel. ‘To see the face’ is the phrase used of one admitted 
to the presonce-chamber of a monarch, or other ruler (Gn 433.5, 
258 144.2, 2 K 2519: of God, Ps 117, Job 8826), and, it is im- 
plied, viewed by his superior favourably. Jacob, by using this 
expression, pays Esau a high compliment. ‘Beiden Wendungen 
der Sage liegt zu Grund, dass man in Peniel den unfreundlichen 
Gott als freundiichen erfahrt’ (Dillm.). 

¢t Comp. Moore, I.c. p. 218(who mentions another proposed 
site, at Deir ‘Alla, N. of the Zerka; cf, G. A. Smith, lc. p. 585). 

tA piece of money (or metal) of uncertain value. It is 
mentioned besides anly in Jos 2482, Job 4211, 

§ As Dinah, who (314! comp. with 3021) must have been quite 
an infant when Jacob left Haran, appears of marriageable age 
in ch. 34, Jacob (if the narrative is to be treated as consistent) 
must be supposed to have passed some years at Succoth (or at 
Shechem, before the events mentioned in ch. 34 occurred); of. 
Dillm. on 802f. 3y17 841, 

§ Vv. 3b. 3. 5. 7. 11.13. 19. 25 (* twoof the sons of Jacob, Simeon and 
Levi, Dinah’s brethren, took each man his sword’) 26. 80. 81, This 
narrative is naturally not quite complete, parts having been 
omitted when it was combined with the other narrative. 

4 P; or (Wellh., Cornill, Holzinger) E, amplified in parts by a 
writer of the school of P. 
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proposes what is virtually an amalgamation of the 
two communities, with full reciprocal rivhts of trade 
and inter-marriage (vv.8"!% 4"): the sons of Jacob 
venerally (not merely Simeon and Levi) speak on 
their sister’s behalf: they impose the condition 
(which is here circumcision) not on Shechein only, 
but on the whole people (vv. "4); and the entire 
city experiences their vengeance (vv. end. 37-°8), 
On the possible significance of this narrative, see 

. 535. 
i From Shechem Jacob procecds on his way to 
Bethel (about 20 miles S. of Shechem), a punic 
terror (35°) restraining the natives of the neigh bour- 
hood from pursuing him. Bethel was the spot, 
which, when he was starting for Haran some 20 
ou (31%) previously, had ‘been consecrated for 
im by his great dream (28%); and now, in 
anticipation of visiting it again, he bade his 
houschold and retainers put away all ‘ foreign 
gods’ from among them: the ‘God of Bethel’ 
(31383) had proved Himself true to His promise 
(28); He had led His servant safely through 
many trials and anxieties; and at Bethel, in 
falitarcnt of his vow (287%), he would now build 
an altar to Him. Later generations pointed to the 
terebinth at Shechem (cf. Jos 248) as marking the 
spot at which the idols brought from Haran (cf. Gn 
31! Jos 24% 14%) and the amulets,* were buried 
by Jacob. The erection of the altar is narrated 
in 357 (EF, as also vv.'5 8), P (35%15-15) describes 
at this point a theophany, with a renewed promise 
to Jacob of a nuinerous and royal pestenty, and of 
the gift of the land (vv.! 2"); + to the same occasion 
he also assigns (v.!°) the change of name from Jacob 
to Israed, which J has narrated already at Penuel 
(3278), and the origin of the name of Bethel, which 
J had connected with Jacob’s former visit to the 
place (28'"), The relation of the ‘pillar,’ which, 
according to v.)4 (probably J), Taceh set up, and 
upon which he is said also to have poured a drink- 
otaning and oil, to the one inentioned previously 
in 2818 (F), is not clear; the verse may relate to a 
different ‘ pillar,’ it may give a different version of 
the origin of the same ‘ pillar.’ + 

Leaving Bethel, Jacob continued his journey to 
the South. Shortly before reaching Ephrath, 
Rachel died in childbirth; she herself, so tradition 
told, called her son en-ont ‘son of my sorrow,’ 
but his father preferred uw name of better omen, 
and called him Ben-jamin, ‘son of the right 
hand.’§ On the site of her grave, Jacob erected 
a ‘pillar,’ which still bore her name in the 
narrator’s day (35%). In 18 10? Rachel’s grave 
is distinctly stated to have been on the (Northern) 
border of Mangan not far from Bethel (ef. v.$; 
and see also Jer 31'°); unless therefore there 
wore different traditions respecting its site, the 
gloss ‘the same is Beth-lehem’ (in spite of its 
repetition in 48’, and in spite also of its being 
in agreement with other statements, as Ru 4}, 
Mic 5?) is incorrect, and there were more loca- 
lities than one called Ephrath. Still pursuing 
his way, Jacob next rested beyond the ‘tower of 
Eder’ (or ‘of the flock’),—a place, of which (in 
spite of Mic 4%) the situation is quite uncertain. 
p (3522>-2%) brings Jacob on to Hebron (v.?"; ef. 
3714 JE). 


* This is the meaning of the ‘rings’ of 354, 

t With v,2] of. the passayes cited p. 627 note}; and add 176 
(‘kings’). ; 

t Cornill conjectures that this verse originally (without ‘in 
the place where he spake with him’) stood in close connexion 
with v.8; in this case the ‘pillar’ would be @ sepulchral stele 
(cf, v.20), and the libations would be pore out as offerings to 
the dead (ZATW, 1891, p. 15 ff. ; cf. Holzinger, Comm. p. 217). 

§ Whether this is the true explanation of the name, must 
remain an open question. Sayce (HHH 79) agrees here with 
Stade (Gegch. i. 161) in thinking that the name (the ‘Southerner’) 
has really reference to the position of the territory of Benjamin 
on the S. of Ephraim. 


There Isaac (who was last mentioned as 
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being at Beersheba *) dies ; and (according to the 
same source, P) Jacob and Esau meet once more 
for the purpose of burying him (v.”; ef. 25°). 

The active period of Jacob’s life is now over: the 
rest of his days is passed in quietude ; and Joseph 
becomes the moving spint in the patriarchal 
family. Joseph was his father’s favourite son ; 
his brethren envied him; his dreams of future 
exaltation increased their jealousy ; but his father 
fondly wondered what these dreams might signify 
(37!"), Jacob is still at Hebron, but his tlocks are 
at Shechetn,t+ tended by his other sons, and he 
sonds Joseph thither to inquire after his brethren’s 
welfare (37!74), Deceived in his old age by his 
sons, as he had in his youth deceived his own aged 
father, he receives with inconsolable grief the 
evidence, as it seems to him, of Joseph’s crnel 
death (372%). As the famine grows severe in 
Canaan, he sends his sons, but without Benjamin, 
who now naturally takes Joseph’s place as his 
father’s favourite, to buy corn in Egypt (42!*) : 
upon their inauspicious return, his distress and 
grief find bitter expression in the reproachful 
words (42%), ‘Me have ye bereaved of my 
children: Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, and 
ye will take Benjamin away; upon me are all 
these things come.’ In the end, he is obliged to 
let Benjamin go back with his brethren into Egypt, 
but with characteristic prudence he sends with 
thein a present calculated to win the favour of the 
great man of the land (43°38), The dénotment 
soon follows; and ch. 45 recounts the delight with 
which he hears that his son is still alive, and 
receives the message to come and join him in 
Egypt (vv.%>%), He sets forth from Hebron, 
ourneys to Beersheba, the homne of Isaac and of 

is own former days (27. 28!°), and there, when on 
the point of leaving for a sceond time the lund of 
nroinise, and taking up his abode in the land of 

igypt, receives a word of encouragement and 

promise suitable to the occasion (46*4; cf. pre- 
viously, at Bethel, 28'!%). Israel thus ‘went 
down into Egypt’; and a naw and momentous 
epoch in the history of the nation was inaugurated. 

he list of Jacol’s sons and grandchildren who 
accompanied him into Egypt is given by P (46%). + 
Jacob meets his son Joseph in Goshen, and the wish 
of his heart is accomplished (46°), Afterwards he 
is honourably received by the Pharaoh, and as- 
signed, with his sons, a residence in the pastoral 
district of Goshen (47+ ® [from ‘in the land ’] J ; 
475. 6a. 7-11 P), § 

As the time drew near for Jacob to die, he made 
Joseph promise not to bury him in Egypt, but to 
lay him in the tomb of his fathers in Canaan 

* 2810 compared with 2743-45; according to P (35%) compared 
with 25% 26¢4) ewyhty years previously, Jacob being now 120 
years old! (According to JE, Jacob was but 20 years in Mesopo- 
tamia, 31%!; cf. p. 632»). 

¢ The author of this passage must have pictured Jacob's flocks 
as roaming pretty freely over the country (cf. v.17, Dothan 
being about 15 miles N. of Shechem), if he himself was at 
Hebron. In view of ch. 34, the mention of their being at 
Shechem is remarkable; but the writer, it ig possible, pictured 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood as deterred by fear 
(cf. 355) trom interfering with Jacob’s possessions. 

{On difficulties connected with the enumeration, esp. in 
vv. 2. 27, seo the Commentaries.—An interesting illustration of 
Jacob's descent into Egypt is afforded by the representation, on 
se tomb at Beni-Hassan, of 37 Asiatics (Amu), bringing a present 
of eye-paint, and two live ibexes, to Usertesen u1., of the 12th 
dynasty, in his 6th year (¢c. B.c. 2600, Petrie). The procession 
ig a remarkable one: it comprises men, women, and children, 
and two asses; the men wear long richly-coloured tunics, or in 
some cases coloured loin-cloths, and one is playing witli o 

lectrum on a lyre of six strings. See Wilkinson-Birch, Anc. 
ee 1878, 1. 480; Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, 463-470 ; or 
Petrie, Hist. of Hyypt, 1. 172-174; also Hommel, 4 U7’ 62f, 

§ The sequence in vv.5.6 {ig better in the LXX; see the 
Comms., or LOT pp. 10, 16 (611, 17)n. The situation of 
Goshen, fixed approximately by tradition, has been determined 
definitely by the researches of M. Naville; it was the district 
lying between the three modern villages of Saft, Belbeis, and 

el el-Kebir, about 40 miles N.E. of Cairo. 
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(477931), Ch. 48 narrates (1) how he adopted 
Joseph’s two sons, Manasseh and Ephraim, placing 
them on the same level with his own children 
(vv.27 P); and (2) how he blessed them, giving at 
the same time the first place to the younger, 
Ephraim, in view of the future pre-eminence of the 
tribe descended from him (vv.!-*%# JE), There 
follows a special promise and gift, made to Joey 
(vv.2!- 22 KH), The terms of v.# are remarkable, 
‘And I give thee one shoulder * (shékhem) above 
thy brethren, which I took out of the hand of the 
Amorite with my sword and with my bow.’ There 
is manifestly here an allusion to Shechem, after- 
wards an important and central place in the terri- 
tory of Ephraim (cf. G. A. Smith, HGHL 332-334), 
where also Joseph was buried (Jos 24%); but noth- 
ing is said elsewhere of a conquest of Shechem by 
Jacob: it is evident that there is preserved here a 
version of Jacob's dealings with stesiain different 
from any which we find elsewhere. t 

497-77 contains the more elaborate 
ing, Which Jacob is said to have addressed to all 
his sons before his death. Throughout this Bless- 
ing what the poet really has in view are the tribes ; 
as so often elsewhere in Genesis, the tribe is con- 
ceived as impersonated in its ancestor, and the 
ancestor foreshadows the character of the tribe. 
The poet passes the tribes in review: he singles 
out in cael some striking feature of moral char- 
acter, political state, or geographical position, for 
poetical amplification ; and on each he pronounces 
sume word of praise or blame, according to its 
deserts. The moral instability of Reuben, the dis- 
organized social condition of Simeon and Levi, the 
ideal sovereignty and vine-clad territory of Judah, 
the maritime advantages enjoyed by Zebulun, the 
ignoble indifference which led Issachar to prefer 
ease to independence, the quick and effective 
attack of Dan, the warlike bravery of Gad, the 
richness of Asher’s soil,t the blessings of populous- 
ness, military efliciency, climate, and soil, which, 
in spite of envious assailants, are showered upon 
Joseph, the martial skill and success of Benjamin, 
~-these, briefly, are the features which the poet 
selects, and develops one after another, in varied 
and effective imagery. The historical and geo- 
graphical conditions reflected in the poem are those 
of the period of the Judges, Samuel, and David ; 
and this is the age in which the ancient tradition 
of the patriarch’s Blessing must have received its 
present poetical form. 

After this, we read, Jacob charged his sons to 
bury him in the family pre at Machpelah (4979-83 
P : 47%-31 ig parallel in JE), and then died (v.33 P). 
His body was embalmed, according to the Egyp- 
tian custom (50!) ; a great funeral procession was 
organized, such as was usual in Egypt (50!) ; § 
and he was buried in the land of Canaan, in the 
cave at Hebron (50! 33), |] 


*7.¢. ‘mountain-slope’ or ‘-side’; cf. the use of the syn. nF 
Jos 168. 10 1812. 12. 18. 18 (RV poorly, ‘side ’). 

t In the parts of ch. 84 which belong to J, two of Jacob’s sons 
wreak their vengeance on individual Shechemites; but Jacob 
himself repudiates their decd. The present passage shows that 
& version must have been current according to which Jacob (4.¢. 
Israel asa whole) conquered and took possession of Shechem. 
This version is allied to, and perhaps underlies, the other narra- 
tive in ch. 84, according to which the sons of Jacob (and not 
Simeon and Levi alone) massacred the inhabitants of Shechem; 
but it is not said, or even implied, in this narrative that they 
retained the city as their own possession. (The statement in 
8319 that Jacob purchased a piece of land outside the city, is of 
course not inconsistent with his forcible conquest of the city 
itself afterwards). See further, Dillm., Holzinger, and Wellh. 
Comp. 316 ff. 

t The blessing on Naphtali is too uncertain in its terms to be 
summarized with any confidence. 

§ Erman, Life in Ancient Laoypt, p. 320 f. 

(504-11 (JE) is the sequel to 4729-81 (in both Joseph alone is 
the prominent person); 6012-13 (P) is the sequel to 492983 (in both 
Jacob's sons in general are the actors), the détour by Atad 
(vv.10. 11), on the Hast of Jordan, is manifestly made merely b 
the narrator, for the purpose of explaining the name ‘ Abel- 


oetical Bless- 


The chronology of Jacob’s life presents serious difficulties : it 
is evident that the traditions (or theories) about it are incon- 
sistent. (1) P’s chronology, as often elsewhere in Gn, is entirely 
irreconcilable with that of JE. In ch. 27 (JE) Isaac is to all 
appearance upon his deathbed (cf. v.23); yet according to P 
(25% 2664 3528) he survived for eighty years, dying at the age of 
180. Ussher, Keil, and others, arguing back from the dates 
given in 479 456 4146 $141, infer that aeabie flight to Haran took 
place in his 77th year: this reduces the 80 years to 43 years, 
though that is almost equally incredible; but it involves the 
fresh incongruity of supposing that thirty-seven years elapsed 
between Esau’s marrying his Hittite wives (2684), and Rebekah’s 
expressing her fear (274°) that Jacob, then aged seventy-seven, 
should follow his brother's example! Nor is it natural to 
picture Jacob seeking a wife in Haran, and tending Laban’s 
sheep, ag a man 77 years old. (2) It may be doubted whether 
even the chronology of JE is porfectly consistent. (a) The 
supposition made p. 630 note § is required, as there explained, for 
consistency 3 but an unspecified sojourn of some years at either 
Succoth or Shechem is hardly consonant with the general tenor 
of the narrative of Jacob’s return (318) from Haran. It ia true, 
in 372 Joseph is said to be 17 years of age; but the years of 
Joseph’s boyhood would be placed nore naturally between $522 
and 372 than at 3317 or 3319, (+) Joseph is called (87%) a son of 
Jacob’s ‘ old age,’ as though he were appreciably younger than 
his brethren : yet Zebulun and Dinah could not have been more 
than a year or two older (3020-%4): for all Jacob’s children 
(except Pate ney tinust have been born, at least according to 
KE (see 3141), between the 7th and the 16-17th years of his service 
with Laban (leaving, say, 4-3 years for the events narrated in 
3025-43), However, 374 belonys very probably to the other 
source, J, which may have represented Joseph as born later, In 
P he is born when Jacob is about 90 (Gn 4146 (47 456 i] 472). 


Allusions to Jacob in subsequent parts of Scrip- 
ture.—The most important ure in Hosea, who 
already applies his history didactically :— 
(1) Hos 122-4 G5). 
8 In tho womb he supplanted his brother ; 
And in his strength he persisted with God} 
4 Yea, he persisted (Ty) with the angel, and prevailed ; 
He wept, and made supplication unto him ; 
At Bethel he found him, and there he spake with him.* 
The allusions to the incidents recorded in Gn 
25° 3278 2819-15 are palpable. Ephraim is lax, in- 
different, and frivolous: the ainbition shown by its 
ancestor Jacob to secure pre-eminence even in the 
womb, the persistence with which afterwards he 
exerted himself to win the blessing, and the tears 
with which he sought it,} are held up as examples 
for its imitation. 
(2) Hos 123% (3f) 
12 And Jacob fled into the field of Aram, 
And Israel served for a wife, 
And for a wife he kept (sheep): 

18 But by a prophet ci dehavate bring Turae] up out of Egypt, 
And by a prophet was he kept (preserved). 

¥or the allusions in v.!%, see Gn 27"8 (cf. 35% 7) 3 
2918. 20. 80 3141, ‘The flight, the penury, the hard. 
ships (cf. Gn 31-4!) undergone by Jacob are con- 
trasted with the deliverance of his descendants 
under the honourable guidance of a prophet. 

In Dt 26° ‘An Aramean ready to der was 
my father, and he went down into Eyypt, and 
sojourned there, few in number; and he became 
there a nation, great, mighty, and populous,’ 
the allusion is to Jacob’s Aramsan connexions, 
and to his hard and perilous life as a shepherd in 
Aram-naharaim, Jacob is also most probably 
meant by ‘thy first father’ in Is 4377. In Mal 1-8 
(cited Ro 9'*) the reference is really national: see 
Gore in Studia Biblica, iii. 37 tf; Sanday-Headlam, 
Romans, 245 ff. 

The Character of Jacob.—OFf all the characters 
which are sketched in any fulness in the OT, that 
of Jacob is the must mixed. On the one hand, he 
is by nature the ‘supplanter’: ‘is he not,’ exclaims 
Fsau, ‘rightly named Jacob, for he hath sup- 
planted me these two times’? Twice he takes a 
mean advantaye of his brother; he deceives his 
Mizraim,’ which, meaning properly Meadow of Egypt,—perhapa 
(cf. the so-called ‘ Job’s Stone’ (above, i. 1660.) as commemorat- 
ing in some way the Egyptian occupation of Canaan,—is here 
derived, by an assonancys, from 'ébel, ‘mourning.’ 

* So Pesh., Aq., Synim., Theod. The Heb. text has with us, 
which must mean ‘ with us in the person of our ancestor,’ 


t A trait (v.4>) not mentioned in Gn 324-29, 
t Or, lost ; the word is often used of a lost sheep, as Ezk 344 16 
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aged father; even where he does not directly 
overreach, prudence and expediency are the deter- 
mining motives of his life; his thoughts centre in 
nimaslfs he is ever striving to turn circumstances 
to his own profit, to make the most out of every 
opportunity. He is a striking contrast to his 
brother: Esau is frank, straightforward, and 
generous; Jacob is scheming, ambitious, and self- 
seeking; by fair means or foul, he sets himself to 
compass his ends. On the other hand, Jacob is 
not destitute of good qualities. He has a deeper 
and more stable character than Esau: Esau is 
overned by the impulses of the moment, is heed- 
ess of the future, has no thought for any but 
present and material goods: Jacob, if he 1s the 
‘Overreacher,’ is also the ‘ Perseverer’ (‘Israel’) ; 
he possesses steadiness and consistency of purpose ; 
he does not flinch from toil and exertion,—even 
Laban admits that he has served him well (3077) ; 
he can labour and deny himself in order to attain 
a far-distant poal; he has cleverness, versatility, 
and diplomatic ability : he thus possesses qualitics 
which, though they may be misdirected, are 
nevertheless adapted to form the foundation of a 
sound and genuine character. And one aim of the 
history of Jacob, as written in the Book of Genesis, 
is to show how, through the discipline and spiritual 
expericnuces of life, the better elements of a char- 
acter may in the end prevail, and become its 
determining and predominant principles. 

It nay be asked how a character exhibiting so 
many doubtful qualities should have been selected 
by Providence as its chosen agent, and be repre- 
sented as receiving so constantly the marks of 
God’s care and approval (2818-15 3 )2b. 18. 24 391 ete. ). 
The answer, no doubt, is to be found in the fact 
that Providence dves not judge by present appear- 
ances; and that Jacob possessed qualities SIGER, 
in spite of the faults, and even the grave faults, 
by which they were accompanied, were qualities 
which, when purified, and elevated, and freed 
from purely personal aims, could be consecrated 
to the service of God, and made subservient to 
carrying out His purposes. The turning-point in 
his life is the struggle at Penuel. In all his 
dealings hitherto, whether with Esau or Laban, 
he has been true to his name, he has been the 
Supplanter or Overreacher. His treatment of 
Esau was without excuso: in his dealings with 
Laban, craft was matched against craft; though, 
in judging Jacob here, it is only right to re- 
member that Laban not only takes the first dis- 
honest step, but is throughout the chief offender. 
Had Laban treated Jacob honestly and generously, 
there is no reason to suppose that he would have 
sought to overreach him. But since Labun seeks, 
not once only, to profit at his expense, Jacob 
retaliates,*—and, so far as material gains are 
concerned, wins. But, as has just been pointed 
out, Jacob’s character includes inconsistent ele- 
ments; and the struggle at Penuel marks the 
triumph of the higher over the lower elements in 
his character. It is the critical moment of his 
life. He is at the point of re-entering the land 
which he left twenty (31!) years before; he is 
about to meet his brother whom he had wronged 
and deceived ; memories of the past return upon 
him ; his conscience smites him, and he is ‘ greatly 
afraid.’ But God is his real antagonist, not Esau ; 
it is God whom his sins have offended, and who 
here comes to contest Ilis right. These thoughts 
and fears are, as it were, materialized in his 

* At least according to J (3031-48). According to E (81416. 26-43), 
Laban arbitrarily and unfairly changes Jacob's wages; but 
Jacob’s gaina are not due to his own artiflceas, but to the dis- 
Boations of Providence (318-12), As the two narratives are thus 

erived from different sources, it follows that 815b. 7-9.12. 34. 29 


do not express, or imply, divine approval of the artifices 
described in 3031-42, 


dream. He struggles with his mysterious antag. 
onist, and, as in his struggles with Esau and 
Laban, strives to win: he struggles bravely : nor 
can his antagonist overcome him, until by a 
divine touch He paralyzes his natural strength. 
Even then Jacob’s tenacity of purpose remains un- 
impaired ; he is conscious that he has a heavenly 
visitant in his embrace ; and he will not let Him 
zo until he has received from Him a blessing. 
The moment marks a spiritual change in Jacob’s 
character. His carnal weapons are Jamed and 
useless,—they fail him in his contest with God ; 
as the result of his struggle his natural self is left 
behind, he rises from it an altered man. A new 
truth is vividly brought home to him,—the value- 
lessness before God of the weapons in which he 
has hitherto trusted. ‘The lameness which he 
carries away with him is, as it were, a palpable 
memento of the fact. And his new name sym- 
bolizes his new nature. lt is true, even betore 
this, he has not been represented as destitute of 
religious feeling; his prayer in 32! evinces 
humility, thanktulness, and a sense of dependence 
upon God. Indeed this prayer may be said to 
prepare psychologically for the spiritual struggle 
which follows. Butit is the result of this struggle 
that henceforth the better and higher elements in 
his character assert themselves more strongly than 
they had done before. In his dealings with Esau 
in ch. 33 he is politic, and makes the best of the 
situation; but he cannot be said to treat his 
brother dishonourably. His rebuke of Simeon and 
Levi in 34%, however, shows timidity and weak. 
ness, and is not prompted by any motive higher 
than expediency. In his old age domestic trials 
overtake him: he loses Rachel; for many years 
he is bereaved of his favourite son; the dread of 
losing another son weighs heavily upon him (42% 
4314); his character is mellowed and softened ; and 
the picture of his closing days is that of a just 
and God-fearing typical Israelite, strong in faith 
(4871), and atseal: for the Providence which had 
‘shepherded’* him through his long course of 
anxieties and vicissitudes, and ‘redeemed him 
from all evil’ (48'5"), 

There remains the question, how far, and in 
what sense, the narratwes relating to Jacob are 
historical. In approaching this question there are 
some important things to be borne in mind. 
(1) Upon any view of the Book of Genesis, it was 
not committed to writing for many centuries after 
the events described in it occurred: we thus 
poe no guarantee whatever that it contains a 
iterally exact record of the acts and sayings of 
the patriarchs ; for it does not satisfy the primary 
canon of sound historical criticism, that only 
narratives contemporary, or nearly so, with the 
events narrated, and, moreover, consistent with 
themselves, can claim such a character. (2) It is 
remarkable how, in Gn, individuals and tribes 
seem to be placed on the same level, and to be 
spoken of in the same terms, and how, further, 
individuals seem pequen ay to be the impersonation 
of homonymous tribes. ‘Thus Bethuel is mentioned 
as an individual (22° 24 al.), but his brothers Uz 
and Buz are tribes (227). Keturah, again, is 
described as an individual (25'); but her sons and 
grandsons are tribes (257*). In Gn 10 nations are 
quite manifestly represented as individuals; and 
one of them, Cush, has, conversely, an individual 
for his son (108). So elsewhere: Machir, in Gn 
50% an individual, in Nu 26” ‘begets’ (the 
country) Gilead; in Jg 11! Gilead ‘ begets’ Jeph- 
thah.t Again, Canaan, Japheth, and Shem, in 
Noah’s blessing (Gn 9*-%7), clearly represent three 

* AV, RV, entirely losing the metaphor, ‘ fed.’ 


¢ Oomp. the curious notice of ‘Ephraim’ in 1 Ch 720-2 (uee 
art. BaRIAB). 
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groups of nations: Ishmael (16") is in character 
the personification of the desert tribes whose 
descent is traced to him (25!%!5); Esau ‘is Edom’ 
(25° 361-89; cf, Jer 49"")), and Edom is the name 
of wa ene: More than this, ‘Jacob’ and ‘Israel’ 
are themselves national names, the latter a stand- 
ing one, the former a poctical synonym (Gn 497, 
even in Jacob’s own mouth; Nu 232%, Dt 329 33°, 
Hos 10! 122, Am 725, and frequently). Heredity is 
undoubtedly a true principle: children inherit the 
qualities of their parents; they also often experi- 
ence, for good or for ill, as the case may be, the 
consequences of their parents’ acts; but it would 
be extending the principle altogether unduly to 
suppose that the character and political condition 
of an entire group of peoples were really deter- 
mined by a father’s curse upon their ancestor (Gn 
97), or to imagine that the whole subsequent 
history of two of the Israelitish tribes was fixed in 
reality (49°°7) by an act of their ancestors, in which, 
after all, they were merely maintaining, by means 
consistent with the manners of the age, the honour 
of a sister. In cases such as these, we can surely 
have only the explanations devised either by 
popular imagination, or by a poet interpreting the 
mind of his people, for the purpose of accounting 
for national character, and national conditions, as 
they existed at a later age. 

Admitting, however, that these principles are 
true, how far may they be adopted in explanation 
of the patriarchal narratives? Are Jacob and his 
twelve sons, Esau, and Laban simply the personi- 
fications of corresponding peoples, Israel and the 
12 tribes, Kdom, and Syria (like Hellen, with his 
sons, Dorus and /Molus, and his grandsons, Achwus 
and Ion, among the Greeks), the characteristic 
features of cach being reflections of the circum- 
stances and relations of the age which gave them 
birth (ef. Wellh. J7ist. 318-325)?* An unsub- 
stantial figure, like Canaan, might be an example 
of such personification; but the abundance of 

ersonal incident and detail makes such a view 
improbable in the case, at least, of the principal 
patriarchal characters, May they then represent 
tribes and sub-tribes? in other words, may the 
movements, and mutual relations, of tribes and 
sub-tribes have been expressed in a personal and 
individual form? This is Ewald’s view. Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob represent the successive 
migratory movements of Iebrew tribes from the 
original common home of the Hebrew and Ara. 
mean nationalities in Aram-naharaim across the 
Euphrates. Jacob’s father was a Hebrew already 
settled in Canaan: his mother was an Aramicvan 
(Gn 25%); he marries two Aramean wives: after 
a long contest with his unele (and father-in-law) 
Lahan, ‘the Aramman’ (25% 9288 31% %) he 
ultimately comes to terms with him, returns to 
Canaan with great wealth, and finally gives his 
name to the people settled there: this means that 
a new and energetic branch of the Hebrew race 
nigrated from its original home in Aram-naharaimn, 
pushed forward into Canaan, amalgamated there 
with the Hebrews (‘Isaac’) raul on the spot 
(becoming thereby Isaac’s ‘ son’), and, in virtue of 
the superior practical abilities displayed by it, 
acquired ultimately supremacy over all its kin: 
the contest with Laban ‘represents the struggle 
which continued, probably for centuries, between 
the crafty Hebrews on the opposite banks of the 
Kuphrates, showing how in the end the southern 
Hebrews gained the upper hand and the northern 
were driven off in derision’: Edom was a branch 
(‘son’) of the tribe represented by ‘Isaac’; ‘Jacob,’ 
becoming fused with this tribe, 1s Esau’s ‘ brother,’ 

* See the full discussion of this view {in Kuenen, 7'27’, Ma 


1871, p. 228 ff. ; and cf. Smend, AT’ Theol. 12, 96f.; Meinhold, 
Wider den Klesnglauben (1895), 19, 23. 
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but at the same time his younger brother, as 
arriving later in Canaan,—though, as he became 
afterwards the more powerful nation, he is de- 
scribed as having wrested from hin his birthright : 
similarly, Jacob’s wives and sons represent the 
existence of different elements in the original com- 
munity, and the growth of tribal distinctions 
within it.* Ewald, however, holds at the same 
time that Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph 
are historical characters, prominent leaders of the 
nation at successive stages of its history (pp. 301, 
305 f., 340, 342, 345, 382).+ Again, the amount of 
personal incident and detail in the patriarchal 
narratives seems to constitute an objection to this 
explanation of their meaning: would the move- 
ments of tribes be represented in this veiled manner 
on such a large scale as would be the case if this 
explanation were the true one? No doubt, there 
are elements of truth in both these explanations: 
cach will account reasonably for some traits in the 
patriarchal narratives: the question is, whether 
they will account for all. 

The view which on the whole may be said best 
to satisfy the cirenmstances of the case is the view 
that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are historical 
persons, and that the accounts which we have of 
them are in outline historically true, but that their 
characters are idealized, and their biographies in 
many respects coloured by the feelings and asso- 
cintions of alaterago. ‘J,’ says Mr, Ottley,t and 
his remarks are equally true of E, ‘describes the 
ave of the patriarchs as in some essential respects 
so Closely stinilar to later periods, that it can only 
be regarded as a picture of primitive life and 
religion drawn in the light of a subsequent age. 
We have here to do with the earliest form of 
history—traditional folk-lure about primitive per- 
sonages and events, worked up according to some 
preconceived design by a devout literary artist.’ 

‘he basis of the narratives in Genesis is in fact 
popular oral tradition; and that being so, we 
may expect them to display the characteristics 
which popular oral tradition does in other cases, 
‘They may well include a substantial historical 
nucleus : Lae details nay be due to the involuntary 
action of popular invention or imagination, oper- 
ating during a long period of time; characteristic 
anecdotes, reflecting the feelings, and explaining 
the relations, of a later age may thus have become 
attached to the patriarchs; phraseology and ex- 
pression will nearly always be ascribed rightly to 
the narrators who cast these traditions into their 

resent literary shape. One very conspicuous 
interest in these narratives is the explanation of 
cxisting facts and institutions—the fact, for 
instance, that Edom, though an older nation than 
Israel (36%), was nevertheless politically its in- 
ferior, the sanctity of Bethel and its famous 
monolith, the names borne both by Israel itself 
and by its twelve tribes, the origin of the great 
border-cairn on Gilead, the names of places, as 
Bethel, Mahanaim, Penuel, Succoth, Allon-ba- 


* Ewald, J/tet. i, 310 ff., 888, 841-344, 846, 348-350, 363, 371-374 
876 ff. Cl. Stade, Gesch. j, 124-128 (who, however, does not allow 
that anything pre-M osnic is reflected in the patriarchal narratives), 

¢ Dillmann’s view is substantially that of Ewald: recollections 

of tribal movements are preserved in the family histories of 
tenesis; Isaac and Jacob, like Lot, Ishmael, Esau, and their 
sons, being ‘ideal personal names,’ derived either from sub- 
divisions of the nation as it existed at a later time, or from 
historical stages of its growth, Jacob representing a new Hebrew 
immigration from Mesopotamia; Abraham, however, being the 
personal leader of the first band of immigrants, who, according 
to all the Pentateuchal narrators, was the spiritual father of the 
entire nation (Gen.6 218, 219, 816 {Eng. tr. vol. if. pp. 1-6, 190]; 
AT Theol. 77{., 79-81). (Dillmann’s remarks on these narratives 
of Genesis contain much that is suggestive and excellent, and 
deserve to be read in their entirety). The view of Kittel (Gesch. 
i. 163 [Eng. tr. i. 168 ff.)) is similar, except that he treats the 
patriarchs more distinctly as personal tribal chiefs, who after 
wards gave their names to the tribes led by them. 

{ Bampton Lectures, p. 109. 
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chuth, Abel-mizraim, the custom of not eating of a 
particular muscle (32”), the ethnological relations 
subsisting between Isracl and its neighbours ([sh- 
maelite tribes, 2512-27; Edom, and the racial affinities 
of its inhabitants, ch. 36), the characteristics of the 
different tribes (48; ch. 49). It may be doubted 
whether in all these cases we have the real his- 
torical explanations of the facts in question, and 
not rather explanations due to popular imagina- 
tion, or suggested by current etymologies: in some 
cases, it will be remembered, we find duplicate and 
inconsistent traditions respecting the same occur- 
rences. Wellhausen may be wrong in not allowing 
a more substantial historical substratum for the 

atriarchal narratives; but his general character- 
ization of them is just.* 

It must further be allowed that the characters 
of the patriarchs are coloured religiously by the 
feelings and beliefs of a later age. In the days of 
the patriarchs, religion must have been in a rudi- 
mentary stage: there are traces of this in the idea, 
for instance, of the revelations of deity being con- 
fined to particular spots, and in the reverence paid 
to sacred trecs or wilines ; but at the same time the 
patriarchs often express themselves in terms sug- 
gesting much riper spiritual capacities and experi- 
ences. Here we cannot but trace the hands of the 
narrators, who were men penetrated by definite 
moral and religious ideas, and who, writing with a 
didactic aim, idealized to a certain extent the 
characters of the patriarchs, and, while not strip- 
ping them of the distinctive features with which 
they were traditionally invested, so filled in the 
outlines supplied by tradition as to present thie 
great figures of Hebrew antiquity as spiritual 
types, examples, for imitation or warning, as the 
case might be, for successive generations. 

The patriarchs are, thirdly, idealized in another 
direction, in common with many of the other 
patriarchal figures in Genesis, by being invested 
with the characteristics which afterwards marked 
the tribes descended, or reputed to be descended, 
from them: t indeed it is possible that sometimes 
even episodes of tribal lite are referred back to 
them in the form of incidents occurring within the 
limits of their own families. Ishmael, for instance, 
in 16 may be the personal son of Abraham ; but 
if he is this, he is also something more: he imper- 
sonates the Bedawin of the desert. So Jacob and 
Esau, in their contest for supremacy, are more 
than the twin sons of a man named Isaac: they 
impersonate two nations; and the later relations 
subsisting between these two nations plainly colour 
parts of the narrator’s representation (esp. the 
terms of the Blessings). Jacob, keeping Laban’s 
sheep, may be an individual; but when he and 
Laban are fixing the boundary which neither is to 
pass, they plainly represent two peoples. The 
story of Shechem and Dinah is one in which 
especially it may be suspected that this explanation 
is the correct one. Jg 9 shows how, after the con- 
quest, Israelites and Canaanites lived in Shechem 
side by side; the almost complete identity of 
expression between Gn 33" ‘ the sons of Hamor, the 
father of Shechem,’ and Jg 9% ‘the men of Hamor, 
the father of Shechein’ (where Shechem is clearly 
the place),t raises a legitimate doubt whether in 
the former passage ‘Shechem’ does not mean the 
place as well and whether therefore in ch. 34 the 
same name is not & personification of the inhabit- 
ants of the place: iz this view be correct, ch. 34 
will mean that an Israelite clan (Dinah) had 


* Hist. 318-827 (cf. 4647.). The contemptuous criticisms of 
Robertson (Rel. of Isr. 120-135) show little insight, and are 
anything but conclusive. 

t Of. Beethgen’ ap. Ottley, p. 111. 

t ‘Father’=founder, settler, as 1 Ch 22!-233 (Machir, the 
‘father’ of Gilead), 42-45. 49-52 (the ‘ fathers’ of Ziph, Hebron, and 
other towns), 4%. 11. 12, 14. 17- 


pasted a Ate kee Shechem, and was in danger of 
eing absorbed by the native Canaanites (the Bené 
Hamor): Simeon and Levi interposed to prevent 
this ;* but their action was not supported by the 
Israelites at large (‘ Jacob,’ 34°) ; cf. 408, Gn 497, 
it has even been conjectured, contains an allusion 
to the result: the Canaanites retaliated with suck 
effect that these two tribes were broken up, ana 
never afterwards recovered from the blow.t+ See 
art. SIMEON (TRIBE). 

But, however that may be, it is impossible not 
to be impressed by the remarkable manne in 
which Jacob, both in the brighter and in the 
darker aspects of his character, is the prototype of 
his descendants. His doubtful qualities exactl 
recall that remarkable fuculty of acquiring Snail 
and influcnee which the Jew possesses in such an 
extraordinary degree, and which, as must be 
admitted by his best friends, he is unfortunatel 
apt to exercise with an exagycrated regard to self- 
interest. ‘By Jacob’s peculiar discipline of exile 
and suffering, a true counterpart is produced of the 
special faults and special gifts, known to us chiefly 
hinughi his persecuted descendants in the Middle 
Ages. Professor Blunt has, with much ingenuity, 

ointed out how Jacob seems to have ‘learned, 
ike maltreated animals, to have the fear of man 
habitually before his eyes.” In Jacob we see the 
same timid, cautious watchfulness that we know 
so well, though under darker colours, through our 
creat masters of fiction, in Shylock of Venice, and 
[saac of York. But no less, in the nobler side of 
his career, do we have the germs of the unbroken 
endurance, the undying resolution, which keeps 
the nation alive still even in its present outcast 
condition, and which was the basis, in its brighter 
days, of the heroic zeal, long-suffering, and hope of 
Moses, of David, of Jeremiah, of the Maccabees, of 
the twelve Jewish apostles, and the first martyr, 
Stephen.’ § 


LIreRATURE.—Comms. on Gen. ; Ewald, //ist. 1, 8341-362 (who 
brings out well the dramatic aspects of parts of Jacob’s career) ; 
Stanley, Jewish Church, vol. i. Lect. I1I.; F. W. Robertson, 
Notes on Genesis, and Sermone, i, 49 ff. (on the wrestling at 
Penue}l). For post-Biblical Jewish views about Jacob, it must 
suflice to refer to the Targums on Gn, the Midrash Bereshith 
Rabba (tr. Wunsche, 1880), the Book of Jubilees (Dillm. in 
Ewald's Jahrb. iii.; Ronsch, 1874; Charles, 1895), the Mid- 
rashimn trd in Rénsch, 390 ff., and art. Jacon in Hamburger's 
Real-Encyclopudie f, Bibel u. Talmud. 


2. (Iaxi8) The father of Joseph the husband of 
Mary (Mt L'5), S. R. DRIVER. 


JACOB’S WELL.—The ancient records contain 
no account of Jacob having dug a well. The 
earliest mention of it occurs in Jn 4% (ryyh 70d 
"Iaxw8). ‘There, however, it is taken as inatter of 
common belief that the well by which our Saviour 
conversed with the woman of Samaria was made 
by the patriarch. The traditions of Jew, Moslem, 
and Christian concur in identifying this well with 
that now universally known by the name Bir 
Ya'kib, or ‘Jacob’s well.’ The Samaritans, who 
have dwelt in the locality for about 2300 years, 
have never wavered in their conviction that this 
was the work of Jacob. The circumstances con- 
nected with the founding of their communit 
would lead them to make the most of all trad1- 
tional associations which their neighbourhood 
afforded, with the fathers of Israel. That they 
were tempted in some cases to invent such associa- 
tions, seems all too likely; but there are ele- 


* Ewald, Hist. 1. 869, 378 f.; cf. Dillm. pp. 869, 460. 

¢t Wellh. es 858-355, more briefly Hist. 324; Stade, Geach. |. 
147, 154; Kittel, ii. 63 (ling. tr. ii, 70); Moore, Judges, p. 240 i 
who suppose that the incident referred to took place when the 
Israelites, after the conquest, first began to establish them. 
selves on the W. of Jordan. 

} Undesigned Coincidences, 1. viii. 

§ Stanley, Jewish Church’, 1. 56f. 
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Tt is 
resumption in favour of this 
site, that the Jewish belief coincides with that of 
the Samaritans. Considering the strenuous uae 
tion offered to other saoeiwentions supported by 
the Samaritans, we may be sure this would not 
have escaped had there been any ground on which 
to attack it. The agreement indicated In the 
narrative between the Jews and Samaritans in the 
lst cent. may be taken to prove the existence of a 
tradition inherited by both from a time anterior to 
the great quarrel. But the tradition also afforded 
a reasonable explanation of the presence of the 
well in this particular spot, in such close proximity 
to plentifn] streams from elaine sources. These 
were naturally in the hands of the people of 
Shechem. When Jacob pitched his camp in the 
pan near by, being a man of peace, he would 

esire to avoid all occasion for the strifes so often 
arising from the contentions of rival herdsmen at 
the springs. By digging this well, he could secure 
the necessary supplies, make good his own inde- 

endence, and enjoy an added assurance of peace. 

acob’s residence here in such conditions is the one 
circumstance recorded in history which satisfac- 
torily accounts for the existence of this well. 

That it was here Jesus held His memorable 
interview with the woman of Samaria, seems 
beyond dispute. Going through Samaria to Galilee, 
Jesus must needs pass close by this place. As one 
journeys northward along the base of Mt. Gerizim, 
skirting the fertile plain of Mukhneh, almost 
opposite the entrance to the pass between Ebal 
and Gerizim, the road bifurcates, one branch bend- 
ing to westward, through the vale to Shechem, and 
thence by way of Sebastiyeh (Samaria) and Jenin 
to Galilee. The other goes northward, across the 
bay of the plain where it narrows between the 
mountains, and again divides; one limb passing 
downwards to Beisin and the Sea of Galilee, the 
other leading straight to Jenin. Either of these 
roads may still be taken. While that past Se- 
bastiyeh 13 naturally the more frequented to-day, 
the other is more direct ; and it is impossible to 
say which was the more popular in Christ’s time. 
But as the well in question cee in the fork between 
the two, it was cqually easily accessible to the 
traveller from either. 

The well is described as being close by Sychar, 
‘near to the parcel of ground that Jacob vave to 
his son Joseph’ (Gn 48), If, as seems certain, 
this was the plot spoken of in Gn 33), it lay before, 
t.c. tothe east of, the city of Shechem, where, in 
the plain, the patriarch had chosen his residence. 
It became, according to St. Stephen (Ac 715), the 
burying-place of those that went down to Egypt ; 
and here the bones of Joseph were Inid to rest 
(Jos 24°). The modern town of Nfblns, repre- 
senting the old Shechem, lies in the hollow between 
Ebal and Gerizim, less than 2 miles to the west, 
and is apparently farther distant than was the 
ancient .city. ‘The traditional tomb of Joseph is 
seen in the vale close by to the north-east ; and 
just beyond this, to the lower slopes of Mount Ebal 
clings the village of ‘Askar, which probably repre- 
sents the town of Sychar mentioned in the narra- 
tive (see ‘The Question of Sychar’ inG. A. Smith’s 
HGHL pp. 367-375). Kastward and southward 
stretches the rich plain which attracted Jacob and 
his flocks, whose whitening fields arrested the 
peur eye, and where valuable crops are grown 

o-day. 

Mount Gerizim throws its rugged crags steepl 
against the sky, immediately to the south, and, 
crowning the heights, just behind the Moslem 
Wely seen from the well’s mouth, are the ruins of 
Justinian’s fortress and the Samaritan place of 
sacrifice, enshrined in the sacred memories of 


ments which go to confirm this tradition. 
in itself a strong 


millenniumns. ‘The dark cliffs seem almost t¢ 1m- 
pend over the spot, so that it would be most 
natural, standing at the brink of the we’, to 
speak of it as ‘this mountain.’ In these repects 
the situation of Bir Yakib exactly meets the 
requirements of the history. 
he mouth of the well is some feet beow the 
resent surface, in the midst of a vaulte cham- 
er, about 15 ft. square, the roof of whch has 
fallen in. Major Anderson made a descent into 
the well in 1866, an account of which hegives in 
the Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 465. ‘The nouth of 
the well,’ he says, ‘has a narrow opeling, just 
wide enough to allow the body of a mm to pass 
through with arms uplifted, tne this narow neck, 
which is about 4 ft. long, opens int’ the well 
itself, which is cylindrically shaped, and about 
7 ft. Gin. in diameter. The mouth ng ee part 
of the well is built of masonry, anl the well 
appears to have been sunk through ¢ mixture of 
alluvial soil aud limestone fragments till a com- 
act bed of mountain limestone vas reached, 
1aving horizontal strata which coud easily be 
worked ; and tlie interior of the wel presents the 
appearance of having been lined thoughout with 
rough masonry.’ The estimates «f depth have 
varied widely, from Arculfus (A.D. (70), who gives 
it as about 240 ft., to Maundrell (1597), who puts 
it at 105 ft.; and Major Andersor, who found it 
to be 75 ft. No doubt it was originally much 
decper thanit is now. In the decty of the several 
buildings that have stood over ij, much rubbish 
must have fallen into it, and the habit travellers 
have of dropping a stone into a pit and watching 
how long it takes to reach the bottom, that so 
they may judge of the depth, contributed to the 
same eee e This now, however, is carefully 
guarded against. Some ycars ago the well, and 
ground around it, were acquired by the authorities 
of the Greek Church in Nablus. A dry-stcne wall 
surrounds the plot, which has been plantel out as 
an orchard, the keeper being accommodaced in a 
small hovel by the gate. Over the well itself a 
hut has been Suilt, the key of which is in charge 
of a neighbouring priest, in whose company the 
well may be visited 

A succession of churches stood on this spot, as 
we gather from the narratives of pilgriuns. The 
last appears to have been destroyed after the 
crushing defeat of the Crusaders in 1187. An 
excellent account of the ruins of these buildings 
will be found in the PHF Mem. ii. p. 174, ete. A 
stone was found in 1881 (see PE FS¢, p. 212), which 
may have been the original cover of the well. 

The water now usually lasts until the month of 
May, and sometimes later. Then it disappears 
until the return of the rainy season. If the well 
were cleaned ont, doubtless it would last much 
longer. Maundrell found 15 ft. of water in May 
1697. Thesupply is therefore probably derived from 
percolation and rainfall; and apparently it has 
never risen near to the surface—the woman says 
‘the well is deep.’ This possibly suggested to 
Jesus the phrase ‘living water’ as descriptive of 
His truth. For ‘living water’ is, in the language 
of the East, that of the fountain or stream as con- 
trasted with that collected in cistern or well. In 
Jn 4° the name used is indeed ry} Tod Taxw8, the 
well or fountain of Jacob; but in vv.?!73 the 
woman uses the strictly accurate term 710 ¢péap, 
the water-tank or cistern. For most purposes, 
living water is preferred ; but where this is very 
‘hard’ or ‘heavy,’ like that ‘gushing from the 
very bowels of rocky (limestone) Mount Ebal,’ the 
‘light’ water that descends from heaven is greatly 
valued. Thus the water of Jacob’s well is highly 
esteemed by the modern inhabitants of N&blus and 
district (see letter from Dr. Bailey, a former mis- 
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Bionary in Nablus, P#FSt, 1897, p. 67; cf. also 
pp. 149, 196).* If the same were true in our Lord’s 
time, apart altogether from the sacred associations 
which would lend it special attractions, it would be 
sufficient to account for the presence of the woman 
there, even if her home were on the lip of the 
rushing stream at ‘Askar. 

LITERATURE.—Robinson, BRP 2 ii, 285. ; Thomson, Land and 
Book, ii, 146-151; G. A. Smith, HGHL pp. 867-375; PEF 
Mem., ii.; Conder, Tent-Work in Palestine, pp. 16, $8 ; Baedeker, 
Palestine and Syria, ed. 1894, pp. 216, 216; Narrative of a 
Mission of Inquiry to the Jews, p. 212; Stanley, Sinai and 
Palestine, p. 241; Hapos. Limes, March 1894, Ny f. 

. EWING. 


JACUBUS (A 'Idkovfos, B "IapcorBoos), 1 Es 94%, — 
In Neh 8’? AKKUB. 


JADA (yt, perhaps ‘the knowing one’).—A 
Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch 278-83, See GENEALOGY, 


JADDUA (y:7:).—1. One of those who sealed the 
covenant, Neh 107 (Heb. “], 2. A high priest, 
the third in descent from Eliashib, the contem- 
porary of Nehemiah, Neh 12": “4, The latter verse 
seems to make him contemporary with Darius the 
Persian, i.e. Darius ur. Codomannus, and he is 
doubtless the Jaddua who is named by Josephus 
in connexion with Alexander the Great (Jos. Ané. 
XI. viil. 5, cf. vii. 2, villi. 7). See GENEALOGY. 

H. A. WHITre., 

JADDUS (B "Iaddouvs, A ’Ioddovs, AV Addus), 1 Es 
5%,—A priest whose descendants were unable to 
trace their genealogy at the time of the return 
under Zerub., and were removed from the priest- 
hood. Heis there said to have married Angia, a 
daughter of Zorzelleus or Barzillai, and to have 
been called after his name. [n Ezr 2", Neh 78 he 
is called by his adopted name Barzillai; his 
original name Jaddus, and the namo of his wife 
Augia, appear only in 1 Es. See BARZILLATI, No. 4. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

JADON (j':, Evapdwr, "Iaepely, Lapl, laplu, ’Aapedy ; 
AB® omit ; Neh 37).—A Meronothite, who in com- 
pany with the men of Gibeon and of Mizpah took 
vart in rebuilding the wall of Jerusalem. The title 

eronothite occurs again 1 Ch 27%, but a place 
Meronoth is nowhere named. According to Jos. 
Ant, Vii. viii. 5, ix. 1, J. was the naine of the man 
of God sent from Judah to Jeroboam (1 K 13). This 
tradition probably rests upon the identification of 
this prophet with Ippo the seer (which see). 

H. A. WHITE. 

JAEL (by: ‘mountain-goat’; see on the name, 
Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 90) is remembered on 
account of one famous episode in her life, of which 
we have two not altovether consistent accounts— 
one in prose (Jg 4***), the other in poetry (Jg 57-8). 
We shall first examine the latter, as undoubted! 
the earlicr version, and then consider the add1- 
tional information supplied by the prose narrative. 

From the Song of Deborah we learn that 
Deborah, a prophetess, and Barak, determined 
to free their countrymen from the tyranny of the 
kings of Canaan (5& 19), which seems to have been 
especially felt by the tribe of Issachar (v.!5), The 
leader ah these ane was Sisera, and against his 
army the tribes of Ephraim, Benjamin, Manasseh 
(v.1*), Issachar (v.15), Zebulun, and Naphtali sent 
troops, the latter two tribes being especially 
active (v.18), The decisive battle was fought ‘in 
Taanach by the waters of Megiddo’ (v.¥), where a 

eat storm came on and ‘the stars in their courses 
ought against Sisera’ (v.2°), The defeated leader 
escaped, and is described (y.*) as asking for hospi- 
tality from Jael, ‘the wife of Heber the Kenite’ 
(v.4). She gave the thirsty man to drink of the 
milk which would naturally be found in the tent 
of a nomad chieftain, and then ‘she put her hand 

* The letter is quoted in W@HL® p. 676. 


to the peg (1n;), and her right hand to the work. 
men’s hammer; and with the hammer she smote 
Sisera, she smote through his head, yea, she 
pierced and struck through his temples. At her 
feet he bowed, he fell, he lay; where he bowed, 
there he fell down dead’ (vv.** 7), For this exploit 
she is described in Deborah’s triumphal ode as 
‘blessed above women.’ 

The first question to determine is, by what 
instrument and in what fashion is Jael here repre. 
sented as having slain Sisera? Most modern critics 
(Cooke, Moore, Budde, etc.) hold that the words 
of vv.” 77 indicate that Sisera was struck down as 
he was in the act of drinking, Jael dealing him a 
sudden blow, much as Saladin slew the treacherous 
knight in Scott’s Talisman. And some identify the 
‘peg’ with the handle of the ‘workmen’s hammer’ 
mentioned in the parallel clause of v.**. Thus 
W. R. Smith held that Jacl’s act was ‘not the 
murder of a sleeping man, but the use of a daring 
stratagem. Butthe word ‘ peg” suggested a tent- 
jeg, and so the later prose story took it, and 
thereby misunderstood the whole thing’ (OTJC3 
132). But it is extremely doubtful whether 1: 
can mean anything but a ‘tent-pin’ (Ex 27) or 
“pes " ({8 22”, Ezk 15°); and, further, the meaning 
of the verbs pny (dz. dey.) and bn (see Job 20%) is 
too uncertain to entitle us to assert that there is 
here no hint of piercing, as contrasted with crushing, 
Sisera’s skull. The truth is that vv. of ch. 5 
are too obscure to admit of dogmatism as to their 
meaning; and it is by no means clear that they 
were misunderstood by the writer of the later 
prose narrative (4°%), whose account is: ‘Jael took 
a tent-pin (3n:), and took an hammer in her hand, 
and went softly unto him, and smote the pin into 
his temples, and it pierced through into the ground; 
at ue was in a deep sleep: so he swooned and 

ied. 

The prose narrative, then, is not necessarily in 
contradiction with the Ode as to the manner of 
Sixera’s death, though undoubtedly, if we had only 
the Ode to guide us, we should not be able to 
reproduce the scene described in 4%, The prose 
narrator seems to have had independent informa- 
tion, oral or otherwise. 


There are other points of difference between chs. 4 and 5 
which make it probable that the later writer has made free use 
of sources other than the Song. (a) As we have scen, 614 15.18 
describes the uprising of many tribes; but in 420 Barak collects 
10,000 men from Zepullin and Naphtali only, It cannot, how- 
ever, be denied that these are the tribes whose prowess is most 
prominent in the Song (518). (b) In the poem, kinga of Canaan 
are mentioned, of whom Sisera is the leader ; in 42 Sisera is the 
general of Jabin, king of Canaan (or [4!7] of Hazor), under 
whose tyranny the people of Israel had been ‘mightily oppressed’ 
for twenty years (43). (c) The connexion of Jahbin with the 
Jael-Sisera story is not clear. Jabin takes no part in the action; 
and it is possible that he has been introduced here through a 
reminiscence of Jabin, king of Hazor, the head of a Canaanite 
confederacy, whose army Joshua defeated at the Waters of 
Merom (Jos 111-11), (d) Jabin’s city, Hazor, was in Galilee, far 
distant from the Kishon Valley ; and Kedesh is north of Hazor. 
Here (411) were Heber’s tents,* to which Sisera fled after his 
defeat, having first (415) abandoned his chariot with the view of 
escaping his pursuing enemy. But («) it is curious that Sisera 
should have passed by Jabin’s stronghold when seeking shelter ;{ 
and (8) it is difficult to reconcile the Beopre pica data of the 
prose version with the implication that Jael’s tent was not far 
from the battlefield. 


To return to the episode of Sisera’s death at the 
hands of Jael. The prose version makes the case 
against Jael blacker than the song does; for (a) 


* In Jg 136 it is recorded that ‘the children of the Kenite, 
Moses’ brother-in-law,’ accompanied the tribe of Judah to the 
north of Palestine after the conquest of the country. After 
some unspecified time, Heber, seemingly an important person 
among them, moved northward to the territory of Naphtali, 
and ‘ pitched hig tent as far ay the oak in Zaanannim, which {8 
by Kedesh’ (44), While living there, he seems, according to 
417, to have formed an alllance with Jabin. 

t It might be urged that Sisera may have thought the tent of 
the women A more eecure haven than Jabin’s city; a defeated 
and discredited general might well fear to return to his master. 
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in 4"* she tnvites Sisera to her tent, (b) in 4” his 
trustful reliance on her loyalty is shown by his 
charge to her to stand at the tent door and deny, 
if asked, that any one lay concealed within ; and 
(c) in 47" she kills him when asleep. But, on either 
story, her act seems one of black and inexcusable 
treachery ; and difficulty has been felt in reconciling 
the words of approval in 5% with the verdict of 
conscience. Various expedients have been devised 
to evade the difticulty. It has been supposed that 
Jael was granted a revelation from God (cf. Jg 4°) 
bidding her slay Sisera, and that her action is to 
be compared to Joshua's alleved pitiless extermina.- 
tion of the aboriginal inhabitants of Canaan, in 
accordance with the command recorded in Dt 72, 
But this is to read something into the narrative 
for which there is no scriptural warrant; Jael 
seems to have acted entirely on her own initiative. 
Mozlcy* gave a more algueinle explanation. When 
Sisera was in Jael’s power, he urges, she was in a 
dilemma; she must be treacherous to him or dis- 
loyal to Israel, for, if he got away safely, no one 
could tell how soon he might raise another army. 
Now she looked on him as an outlaw, as one who 
had no right to life or fair dealing, for the divine 
command had gone forth for the destruction of 
him and his host; and the idea of human pergon- 
ality, of the individual’s private rights, was little 
developed in that primitive age. And thus she 
was justified, relatively to the morality of her time, 
in killing Sisera; and the commendation of 5% is 
to be interpreted in like manner as expressing the 
natural feelings of a semi-barbarous people. This 
explanation, though valuable as laying stress on 
the rude condition of the Hebrew conscience in the 
early stages of Hebrew history, is not altogether 
satisfactory. For Jacl’s act was not in accordance 
with contemporary morality.+ It was a violation 
of the duty of hospitality, conspicuously sacred 
among her countrymen and in her age. To such 
a degree did Lot regard it that he was willing to 

urchase the safety of his guests by the honour of 

is daughters (Gn Yot}, And, eins to the prose 
narrative, Sisera was not Jael’s enemy: ‘There 
was peace between Jabin, king of Hazor, and the 
house of Ileber the Kenite’ (J¢ 47). ‘Thus she 
must have been in danger from the advance of 
Barak’s army, flushed with victory, in whose 
track her tent lay, unless she could devise some 
plan for propitiating the conqueror. Self-preserva- 
tion suggested the way of escape, and she adopted 
it. ‘Come and J will show thee the man whom 
thou seckest,’ she said to Barak (4%). 

But whether her motive was patriotic or selfish, 
the ‘moral difficulty’ of the narrative is serious 
only to those who do not recognize the gradual 
education of mankind. Jael’s act was not moral 
according even to her own standard, and thus to 
compare her with Judith or with Charlotte Corday 
is not quite apt. The approval of Deborah’s Song 
must be ranked with those passages in the impre- 
catory Psalms which breathe at times the cruel 
and vengeful spirit of man, rather than the Spirit 
of God. See DEBORAH, HEBER, JABIN, SISERA, 

J. If. BerNARD. 

JAGUR (33:).—A town in the extreme south of 

Judah, Jos 15", The site is unknown. 


JAH (*;).—An abbreviated form of Jahweh (mm), 
found chiefly in proper names, but oceasionally also 
besides. The form of the abbreviation is in accord- 
ance with analogy: the apocopation of the last 
ay Valle eave rise to yahw, and this, by the princi- 
ples of the Massoretic vocalization, became ydAit 
(cf. toh from tohw, and, what is even a closer 
parallel, yvishtahdweh, shortened after the wdw 

* Ruling Ideaxin Early Ages, p. 126 ff. 
t See Jellett, Aforal Digicuities of the OT, p. 6t. 


consecutive into yishtdhi, in pause yishtdhi, 
through an intermediate form, not recognized by 
the Massoretes, yishtahw); and ydAé (373) was 
afterwards shortened to yah (™—with mappigq), and 
ultimately (in proper names) to ya (™). 

(1) Proper names, of which the second element 
is yah, are very numerous in Hebrew: Mr. Gray 
(Studies in Ileb. Proper Names, p. 284 ff.) enumer- 
ales 127 (e.g. Abijah, Uriah, Isaiah, ete.). The 
reader who is not conversant with Hebrew ought, 
however, to know that in the original the form in 
very many of these proper names is yahd@: on the 
whole, it may be said that the earlier form is yahi, 
and the later form yah (the A ‘quiescing’); but 
there are exceptions to this rule, and sometimes 
both forms occur side by side in the sume context. 


Thus, to take a few examples (the names, in their earlier parte 
are written generally in their English form), wo have in 1 K 1-2 
Adoniyathti, except in 15.7.18 223 where we have Adoniyah j 
Ahazyahu occurs regularly in both K and Ch, except in 2 K 1 
91. 23.27.29 112, 2 Ch 2085 Ahazyadh; the same is the case 
with Eliyaht (Kliyah 2 K 13.4. 8.12, Mal 323, and, not of the 
prophet, 1 Ch 827, Ezr 1021.26), Amazyahtt (Amazyah 2K 1272 
1314 148 161, Am 710 12.14, 1 Ch 484 630), Benaydhia (Benayah 
23 202, 1Ch 436 1122.31 2714, 2Ch 20!4, Ezk 1118 Me Ben- 
ayaht), Ezr 1025. 30.35.48), Yirméyahu (the Ue a , exeept 
271 2y5.6.10.11.121215 291, Dn 92, Ezr ll; YVesha'ycht (the 
prophet Isaiah) uniformly (including 2 Ch 2622 8220.82); Uzzi- 
wach (the king), except 2 1€ 1518.80, Hoa 11, Am 11, Zeo 145; 
Gedalyahil (in 2K 25, Jer 30-43) uniformly, except Jer 405.6.8 
4116; Hizkiyahii (the king Hezekiah) uniformly, except 2 K 
191.10, 13, 14.15.16, Hogi), Mic 11, Pr 26]; 'Athalyadhii(the queen), 
both K and Ch, except 2 K 111-3.13.14 2 Ch 2212; etc. : on the 
other hand, Uriyadh occurs everywhere, except Jer 2620. 21. 23 
(Uriydhi); Ahiyadh is more common than Ahiyahi (onl 
1K 144.5.6.18 2 Ch 939), occurring already in 1S 143.18 Jfal- 
chiyah than Malchiyaha (Jer 386), Micah in Jg 17-18 than 
Micaythfi (171.4), Neriyah (Baruch’s father) in Jer than Neri- 
yaha on 436), Nethanydh in Jer 40-41 than Nethanydhu 
(408 419). In Ezr-Neh proper names compounded with -yah are 
very numerous; but the form -ydahit occurs but once (Ezr 1041 
Shelemyaht): on the other hand, in the parts of Ch added by 
the compiler many of the names of Levites and others are 
written with -ydhit (sce, ¢.9., 1 Ch 1618. 21.22.24 2421-26 2612. 
2623.11.14 971602 Ch 173 ayia, 


(2) Outside proper names, Jah occurs only in 
poetry (mostly in late hturgical poetry), viz. Ex 15? 
‘My strength and a song is Jah’ (cited Iy 12%, 
Ps 118'4), Ex 1736 (if the text be sound) in a 
poctically-worded passage of K (see RVm), Is 24 
‘In Jah Jahweh is a rock of ages,’ 38!" (Heze- 
kiah’s song), Ps 68428 77) 89% 947-12 10218 11517. 18 
1185. 17-28-18 1996 1303 135%: # 1508; in three passages 
in which the Massoretes treat it (questionably) as 
part of a compound word, Jer 2%! (text dub.), Ca 
8°, Ps 118 (read prob. as RV); and in ‘ Hallelujah’ 
(written in MT as one word, anddn) 23 times 
(see HALLELUJAH) between Ps 104% and 150% 
(always as a liturgical formula at the be sinning or 
end of a Psalm).+ It would be natural to think 
of the abbreviated form ag first arising in con- 
nexion with proper names; but it is dificult to 
reconcile this view with Ex 15? 178, supposing the 
text of these passages to be sound, and the 
passages really carly. The great majority of the 
occurrences of the word are indisputably late. 

It was argued by Friedr. Delitzsch in 1881 
(Paradies, pp. 158-166), in opposition to the 
generally accepted view, that Yah or Yahu was 
the original name of the God of Israel, and con- 
tinued always to be the popular name; Yahweh 
was & later modification of Yahu, designed for the 
purpose of establishing a connexion with Adwah, 
to be (or come to be), and so of making the name 
the expression of a theological truth (above, p 
199). The principal grounds alleged for this 
opinion were the occurrence of the shorter form in 

* When yahw forms the first element of a proper name, it 
becomes—through an intermediate yéhaw (cf. 133 from 933)— 
yéh6, y6 (as Jehoram, Joram); see Gray, p. 281 ff., who enumer- 
ates 29 names of this type ; cf. p. 300 (El-yeho-‘enai, ‘Unto Yah 
are my eyes i: : 

¢ For Rabb. theories of the orthography in some of these 
casce cf. Geiger, Urschriyt, 374-278. 
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all proper names, and the supposed traces of the 
name among Semitic nations (other than the 
Hebrews), who did not use the verb hdwah, and 
could not consequently have formed a name from 
it. The same opinion has been adopted by Hom- 
mel (AAT 113{., 115f., 144, 145, 226), who follows 
Mr. Pinches* in thinking, in particular, that Yah 
is identical with Az or Ya, found in an Arabian 
name Ai-kalabu on a contract-tablet of c. B.C. 
2300, and in various Assyrian names (as Abu-Ai, 
Ashur-Ai, Samas-Aj) of 9-8 cent. B.C., and who, in- 
ferring from these indications the antiquity of the 
form, concludes that Yahweh is a later Mosaic 
modification of Yah, introduced for the purpore of 
imparting to it a new significance. elitzsch’s 
theory was criticized at the time by Philippi: t in 
view of the fact that Jahweh is the standing form 
of the name in the OT, and is attested independ- 
ently for c. B.C. 850 by Mesha, while Jah, as 
shown above, is exceptional and mostly late, it is 
exceedingly difficult to think that the latter can 
be really the more original form; while its 
occurrence in proper names is sufficiently accounted 
for by the tendency to abbreviation which would 
there be natural. The opinions of Pinches and 
Hommel have not hitherto (so far as the writer is 
aware) been endorsed by other Assyriologists. f 
Among the Jewish names occurring on the 
cunciform tableta of the Persian period, found 
recently by the Pennsylvanian Expedition at 
Nippur, are many of the form Gadalyama (or 
-yawa), Igdalydimn (or -yawa), Mattanyama (or 
-ydwa), i.e. Gedaliah, Igdaliah, Mattaniah, ete.§ 
Mr. Pinches had noted before, from the same age 
(PSBA, lc. p. 146.), Ganuarydma (or -wa), i.e. 
Gemariah ; Natanaydma (or-wa), 1.e. Nethaniah ; 
Shubunuydma (or -wa), t.e. Shebaniah ; and others. 
These forms would seem to show that in the 
Persian age the divine element in such names 
was pronounced as a dissyllable; it is strange, 
therefore, to find them in the books Ezr-Neh (as 
remarked above) all but uniformly written with 
-yah, Perhaps further investigation may explain 
the discrepancy. S. R. DRIVER. 


JAHATH (nz, perh. for san ‘he [God] will snatch 
up’).—1. A grandson of Judah, 1Ch4% 2A 
great-grandson of Levi, 1 Ch6%°%. 3. A son of 
Shimei, 1 Ch 23" 4, One of the ‘sons’ of Shelo- 
moth, 1 Ch24, 5. A Merarite Levite in the time 
of Josiah, 2 Ch 34%. See GENEALOGY. 


JAHAZ (jm Is 154, Jer 48%; paus. and a locale nyn: 
Nu 21%, Dt 2°? (ef, ayara Jg 11%); in Jos 1318 called 
nym; in 1 Ch 6%, Jer 48" sym, RV Jahzah. The 
LXX renderings are:—-Etooa B Nu 21%; "Idooa 
BAF Nu 21%; B Dt 2", A Jos 13%, "Idea Jg 11” 
where A has J\, Bacay B Jos 1348, The variations 
and omissions in Jos 2155, 1 Ch 67, Is 154, Jer 
48% sre too complicated for reproduction).—A 
town at which Sihon was Hetaated by Israel (Nu 
213, Dt 2%, Jg 11%). According to ‘Tristram and 
Palmer, it was south of the Arnon on a site marked 
in maps as MMuhatel el-lIaj7. But as Jahaz is 
counted among the cities of Reuben, whose 
southern boundary was the Arnon, a situation to 
the north of that river seems required. After the 


*See PSBA xv. (1802) pp. 18-15; Trans. Vict. Inat. xxviii. 
(1895) pp. 11-13. 

t See Studia Bibdlica, i. PP. 1-6; and comp. Gray, pp. 149-161. 

t Comp. Jastrow in J BLit. xii. (1804), p. 105f., and Zeitsch. 
f. Assyr. x. (1895), p. 222 ff.; and Clay in the Lutheran Church 
Tteview (U.S.A.), 1895, p. 197. Jastrow’s arguments against 
Pinches are forcible, though his own theory that the ya in the 
Agsyr, names (as wel] as in many Heb. naines) is an ‘afforma- 
tive’ rests upon inaufficient grounds. Delitzsch and others 
explain the Asayr. ta simply as the sufflx of the first’ person 
(C ay lc. pp. 197-199). 

g Hilprecht in the PH/'St, Jan. 1898, p. 65 (and Bab. Lxped. 
(x. 27); Pinches, ¢b., Apr. 1808, p. 137f. 


croseine of the Arnon, messengers were sent to 
Sihon from the ‘ wilderness of Kedemoth,’ Dt 2%, 
and he ‘ went out against Israel into the wilderness 
and came to Jahiaz,’ Nu 21%. Jahaz is mentioned 
in connexion with Kedemoth, Jos 13 21%, These 
passages indicate a position for Jahaz in the S.E. 
portion of Sihon’s territory. Eusebius in the 
Onomasticon (264. 94, Lagarde, p. 267) describes 
Jahaz as existing In his time between Medeba 
and Dibon (Anois). This assigns a more central 
position to Jahaz, and implies that Israel, before 
encountering the forces of Sihon, disregarding his 
refusal, had advanced some distance into his land. 
If for AnBoits we read ’KoBods, as Reland (Pal. tom. 
2, p. 825) suggests, the position of Jahaz will be 
farther north. Jahaz was one of the Levite cities 
of Reuben belonying to the children of Merari, 
Jos 13!# 2136 (see note in RVm), 1 Ch 678, Accord. 
ing to the Moabite Stone (Il. 18-20), the king of 
Israel dwelt at Jahaz while at war with king 
Mesha, but was driven out, and the town was 
taken and added to Moabite territory. Isaiah 
(154) and Jeremiah (487%) refer to it as in the 

ossession of Moab. The site has not yet been 
identified. See SP Mem. p. 279 note, and G. A. 
Smith, HGH, p. 559 and note. 

A. 'T. CHAPMAN. 

JAHAZIEL (5x17, ‘El sees’).—1. A Benjamite 
who joined David at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12%. 2. One of 
the two priests who, according to 1 Ch 168, blew 
trumpets before the ark when it was brought b 
David to Jerusalem. 3. A Kohathite Levite, 1 Ch 
2319 24°, 4, An Asaphite Levite who is said to 
have encouraged J ehoshaphat and his army against 
an invading host, 2 Ch 20% 5 The ancestor of 6 
family of exiles who returned, Ezr 8°, called in 
1 Es 8°? Jezalus. On the emendation which should 
probably be made on the MT, see Kyle, Hzr-Neh, 
ad loc., and art. SHECANIAH. 


JAHDAI (the vocalization and meaning are both 
doubtful ; Baer points ‘am, others ‘1; cf. Kittel 
in SBOT. Gesenius [Thes.] makes the name =a" 
*J” leads’).—-This name occurs in an obscure con- 
nexion (see GENEALOGY, IV. 33) in the genealo 
of Caleb, 1 Ch 2”, where Jahdai appears as the 
father of six sons. 


JAHDIEL (5y"1n: ‘ El giveth joy ’).—A Manassite 
chief, 1 Ch 5%, See GENEALOGY, VII. 8. 


JAHDO (\37: in common edd. of MT, ‘sm in Baer ; 
LXX B’Iovpal, A "Ieddal, Luc. 'leddH).—A Gadite, 
1Ch 5%, See GENEALOGY, XI, 3. 


JAHLEEL (5xbm: ‘wait for God’).—Third son of 
Zebulun, Gn 464, Nu 26% P: patron. Jahleelites, 
Nu 2674, 


JAHMAI (pm, perh.=aom ‘may J” protect,’ 
of. Sab. 5xon’).—A man of Issachar, 1 Ch 73. 


JAHWEH.—Sce Gop, p. 199", and JAH. 


JAHZAH.—The form of Jahaz in 1 Ch 6% AY, 
RV, and Jer 482} RV. See JAHAZ. 


JAHZEEL (dxsm ‘God divides’). — Naphtali’s 
firstborn, Gn 46%, Nu 26% P; in 1 Ch 7} Jahziel 
by'ym): patron, Jahzeelites, Nu 26%, 


JAHZEIAH (am=‘ J” sees,’ Jatlas A, Aated B, 
Ezr 10%; "Efexelas A, "Etelas B, 1 Es 9%, AV 
Jahaziah).—The son of Tikvah, one of four men 
who are mentioned as opposing Ezra in the 
matter of the foreign wives (so RV, Gesen., 
Bertheau, Stade, etc.). The AV regarded J. and 
his companions as supporters of Ezra, rendering 
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‘were employed about this matter’; and this view 
is supported by LXX, 1 Es, RVm; but for the 
Heb. puters here found (Sy 7py), ef. 1 Ch 21}, 2 Ch 
20%, Dn 11, in which passages opposition is 
evidently expressed. H, A. WHITE, 


JAHZERAH (-p7:).—A priest, 1 Ch 9!, called in 
Neh 11 Ahzai. See GENEALOGY, ILI. 17. Sieg- 
fried-Stade propose to emend aun to mm="inK 
(Ahzai). See further, Smend, Listen, and Ryle, 
Ezr-Neh, ad loc. 


JAHZIEL.—See JAHZEEL. 


JAIR (vx: ‘he enlightens’ or ‘one giving 
light ’).—1. A son of Manasseh and contemporary 
of Moses, Nu 32%!, Dt 34, Jos 13%, 1 K 48, 1 Ch 224, 
2. One of the judges, Jz 108". According to another 
tradition he was the same as 1. A very ancient, 

robably the original, account of the conquest of 

rilead is contained in Nu 323 4t,) ‘There can be 
little donbt that it describes a conquest made after 
the main body of Israelites were settled west of 
the Jordan. if has, however, got mixed up with 
the story of the Mosaic conquest of the lands east 
of Jordan. Even if there was a Jair contemporary 
with Moses, he could not have been literal! the 
‘son’ of Manasseh (see Driver on Dt 34), hence 
‘son’ must in any case be interpreted in the sense of 
descendant. Attempts have been made unsuccess- 
fully by Keil and mines to distinguish the Jair of 
the Hexateuch froin the Jair of Jg, as well as to 
harmonize the somewhat conflicting notices about 
the ‘tent-villayes’ (havvoth-Jair). In Jy 10% Jair 
is said to have had 30 sons that rode on 30 ass 
colts, and to have ‘ jucueds Israel 22 yeurs. The 
‘tent-villages’ are there given as 30, whereas in 
1Ch 2%, which possibly reflects post-exilic re- 
lations (Moore), they are 23 in number. See, 
further, the Comm. of Dillm., Driver, and Moore 
on the above-cited passages, and the article 
HAvvoTH-JAIR. 3. The father of Mordecai, Est 
25, & (vy: Keré,* wy: Wethibh) Father of Elhanan, 
1 Ch 20°. By ascribal error this Jair is called in 
2S 21 Jaare-oregim (wh. see, and cf. Driver, 
Text of Sam., and Budde, SBOT, ad luc.). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

JAIRITE, THE (1x7; B 4 "Iapelv, A 6 'Taecpel ; 
Jairites), t.e. of the family of Jair, the son of 
Manasseh, whose descendants lived in Gilead (Nu 
32" etc.). The gentilic adjective occurs only in 
connexion with [RA (wh. see), who is further de- 
scribed as ‘priest unto David’ (28 20%). Many 
scholars, however, consider that ‘ Jattirite’ (m2) 
should be read for ‘Jairite’ in this passaye. If 


0 
this reading be adopted (cf. Pesh. pfu —0?) 
Ira might possibly be of the tribe of Levi, since 
Jattir was a priestly city in the hill-country of 
Judah (Jos 16% 21'4, cf. 1S 3y*”). 
J. I*. STENNING. 

JAIRUS (‘Idepos, the Gr. form of OT JAtR).— 
1. The father of Mordecai (Ad. Est 11°), called in 
Est 2° Jair. 2. Eponym of a family of ‘temple 
servants’ (1 Es 5%) (AV Airus, RVm Reafah). 
3. The ruler of the synagogue whose daughter was 
pereaney to life by Jesus (Mk 5%, Lk 8“), See next 
article. 


JAIRUS (RV Jairus, 'Tdecpos, probably a tran- 
scription of OT name Yx:), a ruler of the synagogue, 
who dwelt at or near Capernaum. After Jesus 
had returned from Gergesa (Gadara) he was ap- 
eee by Jairus, a suppliant on behalf of his 

aughter, aged twelve, who was lying at home at 

* *So LXX, Pesh. (Jerome ‘ filius saltus,’ te. 4°, without the 
plena acriptio).'—Driver, Text of Sam. 272 n1, 
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the point of death, Mk 57%=Lk 8®F=Mt 9%. 
Jesus at once set out for the house of Jairus, 
followed by a crowd; on the way another message 
cume, announcing the death of the child. Having 
arrived, Jesus entered, taking with him Peter, 
James, and John, and tried to quell the noisy 
mourning with the words ‘She is not dead, but 
sleepeth. This assurance being misunderstood 
and ridiculed, Jesus expelled the mourners ; with 
the parents and the three disciples went into the 
chamber of death ; took the child's hand, and re- 
stored her with the words Talitha cumi (radi0a xovp 


p 
Are eloKe) = ‘maiden, arise’). So sub- 
stantially the Synoptists. According, however, to 
Mt, Jairus comes while Jesus is at Matthew's 
feast, pleading for his daughter already dead ; Mt 
does not give the name ‘Jairus,’ and calls him 
simply dpywr (of course =dpyiouvdyoryos). All three 
insert into the above narrative the incident of the 
woman with the Issue of Blood, which took place 
on the way to the house of Jairus. 
A. GRIEVE. 

JAKEH 43; (or x23; so the Vulg. Vomentis).—Asa 
proper name, father of Agur, the author of the 
proverbs contained in Pr 30. For modes of inter- 
preting the verse Pr 30', see AGU. 


JAKIM (0°3').—1. A Benjamite, 1 Ch 8. See 
GENEALOGY, VITT. 12. 2. A priest, head of the 
12th course, 1 Ch 2418, See GENEALOGY, III. 15. 


JALAM (oyy:).—A ‘son’ of Esau, Gn 36° 8, 
Chal, 


JALON (j\b:).—A Calebite, the son of Ezrah, 
1 Ch 4", See GENEALOGY, LV. 53. 


JAMBRES.—See JANNES AND JAMBRES. 


JAMBRI.—Soon after the death of Judas Mac. 
cabeeus (B.C. 161), Jonathan and his adherents sent 
their personal property, which was no longer safe 
in the wilderness of Judea, to the friendly country 
of the Nabatwans. The convoy, which was under 
the charge of John, a brother of Jonathan, was 
attacked and captured by a robber tribe, the sons 
of Jambri, near Medaba, on the E. of Jordan, and 
John himself slain. To avenge his death, Jonathan 
and Simon crossed the Jordan and waylnid a large 
wedding party belonying to this tribe. Many were 
slain, and the survivors fied to the mountains 
(1 Mac 9%°*) Jos. Ant. XIII. i. 2-4). 

There is some uncertainty as to the true reading 
of the proper name, which does not occur else- 
where. ‘IauBpelv A, IauBpl &*, "AuBpl N° cursives ; 


Syr. has p-abo} (Ambri), Josephus ol ’Apapalov 


maides. ’“Ambri is probably the orig. form: some 
have conjectured that this represents Amoritcs (so 
Grimm, Michaelis). A. WHITE. 


JAMES.—This name is our Eng. equivalent for 
the "Id«wBos of the Gr. Test., from which it is 
derived through the Italian Giacomo. It is used 
in NT of three different persons. 

(1) James the son of Zebedee, sometimes called 
the Great. 

(2) James the son of Alpheus. 

(3) James the brother of the Lord. 

4. JAMES THE SON OF ZEBEDEE.—In Mk 1l§ 
(Mt 4*4) he and his brother John are represented 
as mending their nets in their boat on the Sea of 
Galilee, and at the call of Christ leaving the boat 
to their father and the hired servants. They were 
partners with Simon and Andrew (Lk 5!°), who 
were fishing near them and were called at the 
same time in the words, ‘Follow me, and I will 
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make you fishers of men.’ This was after John 
the Baptist had been cast into prison by Herod. 
We learn from Jn 1° that Andrew and_ his 
brother, and probably John also, were disciples of 
the Baptist, and had already been taught by him 
to see in Jesus ‘the Lamb of God.’ The call 
recorded by St. Luke (5'!) is regarded by many 
commentators as merely another account of the 
call narrated by St. Mark, but there is a great 
difference in the circumstances. Even the words 
addressed to Simon, which form the chief point 
of contact in the two, dd rod viv dvOpdrovs ton 
fwypav, seem to be not so much another version of 
the words used by St. Mark, roujow buds yeréodat 
ddets dvOpwruwv, 88 & More urgent command based 
upon them ; and there is a corresponding difference 
between the adévres ra Slxrva, ddévres rdv mardpa of 
St. Mark and the ddévres ra mwavra of St. Luke. 

The last call was that to the apostleship (Mt 10%, 
Mk 34, Lk 6'8, Ac 18), Jn all fonr lists of the 
apostles, Peter, Andrew, James, and John form 
the first group; in Mk and Ac, James and John 
follow Peter; and throughout the history, espect- 
ally at the Transfiguration and the Agony, we 
find these three preferred before the others, The 
fact that James always precedes John (except in 
Lk 9%), and that John is sometimes described as 
the brother of James (Mk 5°’, Mt 174), suggests 
that James was the elder of the two. In Ace 12? 
James is described as brother of John, to dis- 
tinguish him from his greater namesake, the 
brother of the Lord. It is remarkable that he is 
never mentioned in the Fourth Gospel. 

St. Mark tells us (3!7) that Jesus surnamed 
the two brothers Boanerges (Sons of Thunder), 
alluding, perhaps, to the vehemence shown in their 
demand that ates Master should call down fire 
from heaven to consumne the Samaritans, who 
refused to receive him because he was voing up 
to Jerusalem (Lk 9°); and again in their request 
that they might sit on his right hand and on his 
left hand in his kingdom (Mk 1087), to which our 
Lord replied by the prophecy that they should 
drink of his cup and be baptized with his baptism. 

The wife of Zebedee was Salome, ag we learn from 
a comparison of Mt 27% and Mk 15”, who appears to 
have been a sister of the Lord’s mother (see Jn 19” 
and the article on BRETHREN OF THE LORD). 
James and John would thus be first cousins of 
Jesus, which may have been one reason why their 
mother urged their claim to the highest (Position 
in his kingdom, We learn from Mk 154 (ef. Lk 
83) that Salome was one of the women who followed 
Jesus in Galilee, and ministered to him of their 
substance. Combined with the mention of hired 
servants, and with St. John’s intimacy with 
Caiaphas the high priest, this fact makes it 
probable that the family of Zebedee were com- 
paratively well off. 

We hear nothing of James, as distinguished from 
the other apostles, for some 14 years after the 
Crucifixion. The fact, however, that he was the 
first of the Twelve to suffer martyrdom, shows that 
he must have attracted the attention of the Jews 
and of Herod Agri ve by his bold uncompromising 
character. This Herod was son of Aristobulus, 
and grandson of Herod the Great and Mariamne. 
Herodias, who was the cause of the murder of 
John the Baptist, was his sister. After reigning in 
ppencour for three years over a kingdom larger than 
that of his grandfather, Agrippa sought to increase 
his popularity still further by putting down the 
new Christian heresy. Shortly before the Passover 
of 44, he killed James with the sword, and threw 
Peter into prison (Ac 12)-), The sacred writer 
records in the same chapter the punishment which 
followed (v.2!®, cf. Jos, Ant. XIX. viii. 2). 

Eusebius (HE ii. 9) gives a quotation from the 


Jth book of the lost Hypotynoses of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, in which the latter mentions a 
tradition that the accuser of St. James was so 
much moved by his confession, that he declared 
himself to be a Christian, and was carried off with 
him to execution. On the way thither ho asked 
forgiveness of the apostle, who, after a moment’s 
hesitation, kissed him, saying, ‘Peace be unto 
thee.’ The same ploy. is given in the Apostolica 
Historia of pseudo-Abdias (ap. Fabr. Cod. A poe. 
NT), who also narrates the conversion of the 
magicians Hermogenes and Philetus by St. James. 


The legend of Saint Iago, the patron saint of Spain, is given 
in Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art, vol. i, pp. 230- 
241. According to this, the gospel was first preached in Spain 
by St. James the Great, who afterwards returned to Judma, and, 
after performing many miracles there, was finally put to death 
by Herod. His body was placed on board ship at Joppa and 
transported to [ria in the north-west of Spain under angelic 
guidance, The surrounding heathen were converted by the 
prodigies which witnessed to the power of the saint, and a 
church was bnilt over histomb, During the barbarian invasions 
all memory of the hallowed spot was lost till it was revealed by 
vision in the year 800. The body was then inoved by order of 
Alphonso 11, to the place now called Compostella (abbreviated 
from Jacomo Vostolo), which becaine famous as a place of 
pilgrimage throughout Europe. The saint was believed to have 
appeared on many occasions mounted on a white horse, leading 
the Spanish armies to victory against their infidel foes. 

The impossibilities of the story have been pointed out by 
Roman Catholic scholars. (1) It was a tradition of the early 
Church that the apostles, in accordance with a command of our 
Lord, did not leave Jerus. for twelve years after the Ascension (cf, 
the Kipuyye Uirpouin Clem, Al. Strom, vi. p. 7623 Apollonius in 
Kuseb, UE v.18 ad sin.) This is supported by what we read 
in Ac 8}, that the apostles were still at Jerus. during the per- 
secution In which Stephen wasmuartyred, (2) St. Paul mentions 
his desire to visit Spain (Ro 1524) just after he had spoken of his 
rule not to preach the gospel on another man’s foundation. The 
probable date of ito is 68 (Turner,65-56], long after the martyrdom 
of St. Janes. (8) There is no certain mention of St. James in 
connexion with Spain till the 9th cent., when Notker, a monk of 
St. Gall, wrote: ‘hujus Apostoli sacratissima ossa ad Hispanias 
translata in ultimis earum finibus condita celeberrima illarum 
gentium veneratione coluntur, Necimmerito, quia ejuscorporali 

resentia et doctrina atque signorum oefficacia eidem populi ad 

hristi fidem conversi referuntur’ (Martyrol. ad diem 25 Jul.), 
On the other hand, Innocent 1. (d. 417) states that the Churches 
of Italy, Gaul, and Spain had all been !ounded by those who 
owed their authority to St. Peter (Ep. 20 ad Decantium) ; and 
Vincentius Fortunatua (fl. a.p. 600), spenking of the saints of 
different countries, makes Vincentius the chief glory of Spain 
(‘ Vincenti evans gurgit ab arce decus,’ Carm. vii. 8), a3 Alban 
of Britain, Hilary and Martin of Gaul, while the Jacobi are 
assigned to the Holy Land. (See the art. on James by F, 
Meyrick in Smith, DB?, and by K. Sinker in the Dict. of Chr. 
Antiq.; the Acta Sanctorum for July 25; Natalis Alexander, 
Hist. Eccl. swcl. 1. § 15; Forbes, Jiandbuok of Spain, ch. on 
Santiago). 


2. JAMES THE SON OF ALPILEUS.—In the four 
lists of the apostles we find Jamies, son of Alphzeus, 
standing at the head of the 8rd group, of which 
the other members sre Thaddseus (Mk 338), also 
called Lebbieus (Mt 10° cod. D and AV) or ’lovdas 
"TaxwBov (Lk 6%, Ac 1); Simon Zelotes (Lk 6}, 
Ac 18), also called Z. Kavavaios (Mt 104, Mk 378), 
and Judas Iscariot. By St. Luke he is coupled 
with Simon, by St. Matthew and St. Mark with 
Thaddeus. Nothing else is told us about this 
James in the NT, but it is probable that he was a 
brother of Levi or Matthew, who is also called son 
of Alpheus (Mk 2'*). The phrase ‘Tovdas 'TaxwBou 
means alinost certainly ‘the son,’ not the ‘ brother 
of James.’ He is usually identified with James 
the Little (AV ‘the Less’), the brother of Joses 
and son of Mary, who is mentioned in Mk 15®, 
Mt 275, This Mary is apparently called 4 rod 
Kawa in Jn 19%, words which some have inter- 
preted ‘the wife of Clopas,’ and have in_con- 
sequence identified Clopas with Alpheus. They 
have also understood the clause Sieh precedes 
(4 ddeADy THs unTpds avrov) of this Mary, instead of 
understanding it of Salome, and thus have identi- 
fied James, son of Alphzeus, with James the brother 
of the Lord. The extreme improbability of this 
hypothesis is pointed out in the art. on the 
BRETHREN OF THE LORD. Heyesippus (ap. Euseb. 
HE iii. 11) speaks of a Clopas who was brother of 
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yoseph ; if Mary was his wife, she would be aunt 
of the sons of Joseph, the brethren of the Lord. 
(The evidence as to the festival of James, son of 
Alphveus, being distinct from that of the brother of 
the Lord, is given in Sinker’s article under this 
head in the Dict. of Chr. Antiq.). 

38. JAMES THE BROTHER OF THE Lorp.—See the 
article on the BRETHREN OF THE LoRD for the 

roof that this James was the son of Joseph and 

ary, not one of the Twelve, nor even a believer 
until after the Kesurrection. His conversion 
seems tou have been connected with a special 
ef vets of the Risen Lord (1 Co 157). Of his 
subsequent history we gather from the Acts and 
the Epistles of St. Paul, that, after the Ascension, 
he with his brothers remained at Jerusalem in the 
company of the eleven apostles and Mary and the 
other women, ee for the descent of the Spirit 
(Ac 1}4), and that within ten years from this time 
he became the head of the Church at Jerusalem. 
Thus in Gal 1)%29 St. Paul says that three years 
after his conversion, sea about A.D. 38, he 
went up to Jerus. and stayed with Peter fifteen 
days, secing no other apostle, but only James the 
Lord’s brother,—-a statement which is quite in 
accordance with Ae 12!’, where Peter on_ his 
ee from prison (A.D, 44) is said to have gone 
to the house of Mary the mother of Mark, and 
desired that news of his escape might be sent to 
James and the brethren. In Gal 2?” St. Paul 
describes a later visit to Jerus. after an interval of 
fourtecn years, 1.¢. about A.D. 51. In this visit 
the leaders of the Church, James, Peter, and 
John (ral 2°), after hearing his report of his first 
missionary journey, signified their approval of his 
work, and ‘gave right hands of fellowship,’ agree- 
ing that Paul and Barnabas should preach to the 
Gentiles and they themselves to the circumcision. 
In vv." Peter's inconsistency in regard to 
eating with the Gentiles at Antioch is explained 
by the arrival of ‘certain from James.’ St. Paul’s 
second visit to Jerus. is more fully described in 
Ac 15“, where James appears as president of the 
Council held to consider how far the Gentile 
Christians should be required to conform to the 
customs of the Jews. It is James who sums up 
the discussion and proposes the resolution which 
is carried, in the words éyw kplyw wh rapevoxdetv rots 
dd rav éOvay émiorpe poverty eri rdv Gedy, x.7.A. James 
is scen in the same position of authority in Ac 218, 
when St. Paul presents himself before him on his 
return from lis third missionary journey (A.D. 58). 
After joining in praise to God for the success 
which had attended his labours, James and the 
elders who are with him warn St. Paul of the 
strong feeling against him, which had been excited 
among the ‘myriads of Jewish believers who were 
all zealous for the law,’ by the report that he had 
taught the Jews of the Dispersion to abandon 
circumcision and their other customs.  ‘T’o counter- 
act this impression, they recommended him to join 
in a Nazirite vow, which had been undertaken by 
four members of their community, as a proof that 
the report was unfounded, and that he himself 
walked according to the law. From 1 Co 95 ph ovk 
fxouev eLovolay adeXdny yuvaixa mepidyew ws nal ol 
Awol dwrbarora Kal ol ddeApol rod Kuplov, it has been 
inferred that St. James was a married man. On 
his authorship of the Epistle which goes by his 
name, see next article. 

Further particulars are supplied by Josephus, 
Hegesippus, the aoe according to the Hebrews, 
and other apocrypha books, including in these the 
Clementine Homilies and Recognitions. 


The Gospel according to the Hebrews, which Lightfoot speaks 
of as one of the earliest and most respectable of the apocryphal 
narratives (Gal. p. 274), is quoted by Jeraime (de Vir. we. 2) to 
the following effect: ‘The Lord after hiy resurrection appeared 
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to James, who had sworn that ho would not eat bread from the 
hour in which he had drunk the cup of the Lord till he saw him 
risen from the dead. Jesus, therefore, took bread and blessed 
and brake it, and gave it to James the Just, and said to him, 
My brother, cat thy bread, for the Son of Man has risen from 
the dead.’ There are other versions of the sume story, in 
which the vow is dated, not from the Last Supper, but from the 
Crucifixion (see Nicholson's ed. of the Gospel, p. 62f., and the 
Introduction to Mayor's St. James, p. xxxviin.). Possibly, 
the reference to the t Supper may have arisen from the fact 
that St. James shaped his vow after the Lord’s words spoken at 
the Supper, ‘I will not drink henceforth of the fruit of the vine 
till the kingdom of God shall come.’ 

Hegesippus (c. A.D. 160) ia quoted by Eusebius (/7£ ii. 23) to 
the following effect : ‘The charge of the Church after the Ascen- 
sion devolved on James the brother of the Lord in concert with 
the apostles. He is distinguished from others of the same name 
by the title ‘‘ Just,” which has been applied to him from the 
first. He was holy from his mother’s womb, drank no wine or 
strong drink, nor ate animal food: no razor came on his head, 
nor did he anoint himself with oil nor use the bath. To him 
only was it permitted to enter the Holy of Holies.... His 
knees became hard like a cainel’s, because he wasal ways kneeling 
in the temple, asking forgiveness for the people. Through hig 
exceeding righteousness he was called ‘‘ Oblias,” which, being in- 
ed Ba ,ig ‘the defence of the people,” and ‘‘ Righteousness,” 
as the prophet declared of him. Some of the seven sects of the 
Jews inquired of him, ‘‘ What is the door of Jesus?” And he 
said that he was the Saviour; whereupon some believed that 
Jesus is the Christ. ... Hence arose a disturbance among 
the Jews, fearing that all the people would look to Jesus as the 
Christ. They came, therefore, and... set James on the 
pinnacle of the temple and cried to him, ‘‘O thou just one to 
whom we all are bound to listen, tell us what is the door of 
Jesus.” And he answered with a loud voice, “ Why do ye ask me 
concerning Jesus the Son of Man? He is both seated in heaven 
on the right hand of Power, and he will come again on the 
clouds of heaven.” And when many were convinced and gave 
glory at the witness of James, the same scribes and Pharisees 
said to each other, ‘‘ We have done ill in bringing forward such a’ 
testimony to Jesus; let us go up and cast him down, that they 
may fear to believe him.” And they cried out saying, ‘ Alas | 
evon the just has gone astray.” And they fulfilled that which 
is written in Isaiah, ‘‘ Let us take away the just, for he is not for 
our purpose.” So they cast down James the Just, and they 
began to stone him, since he was not killed by the fall; but he 
kneeled down, saying, ‘‘O Lord God, my Father, I beseech thee 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” While they 
were thus stoning him, one of the priests of the sons of Rechab, 
of whom Jeremiah the prophet testifies, cried out, ‘Stop { what 
do yo? The just is praying for you.” But one of them, who 
was 8 fuller, smote the head of the just one with his club. And 
so he bore his witness. And they buried him on the spot, and 
his monument still stands by the side of the temple with the 
inscription, “He hath been a true witness both to Jews and 
Greeks that. Jesus is the Christ.” And immiediately Vespasian 
commenced the siege.’ 


Lightfoot has pointed out the many impro- 
babilities in this narrative, and conjectures that 
it may have been taken by Heyesippus from the 
Ebionite ’AvaSa0uol “IaxwBov, of which we find 
traces in the Clementine Jtvcognitions. In the 
Recognitions, a8 in Hegesippus, we read that 
James refuted the Jewish sects, and that he was 
hurled down from the temple by his persecutors. 
Lightfoot thinks that there may be truth in the 
statement that James was an ascetic and a Nazir- 
ite, and, we may add, in the respect entertained 
for him even by his unbelieving countrymen. The 
account of the death, however, which 1s given by 
Jos. (Ant. XxX. ix. 1) is far more likely to be 
historical. ‘During the interval between the 
death of Festus (prob. in the year 62) and the 
arrival of his successor Albinus, the high priest 
Ananus the younger, being of a rash and daring 
spirit, and caolined like the Sadducees in general 
to severity in punishing, brought to trial James 
the brother of Jesus, who is called the Christ, 
and some others before the court of the Sanhedrin, 
and, having charged them with breaking the laws, 
delivered them over to be stoned. The better 
class of citizens and those who were versed in the 
laws were indignant at this, and made complaints 
both to king Agrippa and to Albinus, on the 

ound that Ananus had no right to summon the 

anhedrin without the consent of the procurator ; 
and eoppe in consequence removed him from 
the high priesthood.’ Origen (Cels. i. c. 47) and 
Euseb. (IE ii. 23) also cite Josephus as ascribing 
the miseries of the siege to the divine vengeance 
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for the murder of James ; but this does not occur 
in his extant writings. 

Clement of Alexandria (ap. Euseb. HE ii. 1) 
says that Peter and James and Jolin, who were 
mest honoured by the Lord, chose James the Just 
to be bishop of Jerus. after the Ascension, and 
that the Lord imparted his esoteric teaching (rv 
yvaow) to James the Just and Peter and John 
after his resurrection, and again that this was 
imparted by them to the other apostles, and by the 
latter to the Seventy. 

In the Clementine Homilies (written early in the 
3rd cent.) James is represented, in the letter ad- 
dressed to him by Clement, as the chief ruler of 
the Church at large, KAjuns ‘laxaBy ro Kuply Kat 
dmickbrwv éricxdrp, Stérovre O¢ Thy <év> ‘Lepovtadd 
dylav ‘EBpalwy exxdnolav kal rds wavraxh Oeov wpovoig 
lSpudeloas, K.7.X. 

Eusebius (H£ vii. 19) reports that his episcopal 
chair was still shown at Jerus. at the time when 
he wrote. 

Besides the canonical Epistle of St. James, his 
name is attached to the apocr. Protevangelium 
Jacobi and the so-called Liturgy of St. James. 
See Dict. Chr. Antig. p. 1019f., art. ‘ Liturgy,’ 
and Dict. of Chr. Bog. under Goes Apocry- 
phal,’ p. 701 f. J. B. Mayor. 


JAMES, THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF. — 
i, AUTHORSHIP.—The writer describes himself (1') 
as ‘James, a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ As the name was very common, and the 
description one which is applicable to all Chris- 
tians, it is evident that he must have been dis- 
tinguished from others who bore the same name 
by position or otherwise, so as to justify him in 
addressing the ‘['welve Tribes of the Dispersion 
with the tone of authority which is so marked a 
feature of the Epistle. This inference receives 
support from the Ep. of Jude, the writer of which 
styles himself ‘ brother of James,’ evidently assum- 
ing that his brother’s name would carry weight 
with those to whom he writes. 

The Epistle itself is strongly contrasted, not 
only with Ro and Gal, against which some have 
supposed it to be directed, but also with 1 P, 
which, in some points, it closely resembles. In 
style it reminds one now of Pr, now of the stern 
denunciations of the prophets, now of the parables 
in the Gospels. It has scarcely any direct reference 
to Christ, who is indeed named only twice. In 
commending the duty of patience (57™") the 
writer refers to the example of the husbandman, 
and to Job and the prophets of the OT: if he 
alludes to our Lord at all, he does so only ob- 
securely in the words ‘ye killed the just; he doth 
not resist you’; while St. Peter, on the contrary, 
dwells exclusively on the example of Christ 
(1 P 2% 414), In urging the duty of prayer, 
reference is made, not (as in He 57) to the pro- 
mises or praycrs of Christ, but to the prayer of 
Elijah; the exhortation to kindness, and the 
warning against evi-speaking in ch. 3, are based, 
not on the example of Christ and the thought of 
our common brotherhood in him (as in 1p pad 
Ro 125, Eph 4%), but on the parables of nature, on 
the fact that man was created in the image of 
God, and on general reasoning ; and again (in 4!) 
speaking evil of a brother is condemned as putting 
a slight on the law, not as causing pain to Christ. 
No mention is made of the crucifixion or resurrec- 
tion, or of the doctrines of the incarnation and 
atonement. Toa careless reader the tone seems 
scarcely to rise above that of the OT; Christian 
ideas are still clothed in Jewish forms. Thus- the 
law, called for the sake of distinction ‘the law of 
liberty ’ or ‘the royal law,’ seems to stand in place 
of the gospel, or even of Christ himself (218 41) ; 


the love of the world is condemned in the language 
of the OT as adultery against God. This contrast 
rises toits highest pitch in treating of the relation 
between faith and works (2'%), While St. Paul 
writes (Ito 3%) ‘ We reckon, therefore, that a man 
is justified by faith without the works of the law,’ 
the language of St. James is (2%) ‘Ye see then 
that by works a man is Justified, and not by faith 
only.’ And while the case of Abrahan is cited in 
Ro 4° 13-16 in proof of the doctrine of justification 
by faith, and the case of Rahab is cited for the 
same purpose in He 11°, St. James makes use of 
both to prove that man is justified by works (2), 
Speaking generally, we may say that this Epistle 
has a more Jewish cast than any other writing of 
the NT, and that the author must have been one 
who would be more in sympathy with the Judaiz- 
ing party, and more likely to exercise an influence 
over them, than any of the three great leaders, 
Peter, Paul, or John. 

Comparing what is said of James the brother 
of the Lord in the preceding article, we find in 
him one who exactly fulfils the conditions required 
in the writer of the Epistle; and if we cxamine 
the speech attributed to him in Ac 15 and the 
circular letter there given, which was probably 
drawn up by him, we find in these a remarkable 
similarity to the language of the Epistle. That 
St. Luke has recorded the actual words of the 
speaker, either in the original language or in a 
translation, seems probable from his use of the 
form ‘Symcon’ (v.'4), which is not found elsewhere 
in Ac, as well as from the resemblances, noticed by 
Alford (vol. iv. Prologomena), between 1 P and the 
speeches ascribed to him in the Ac. It is surely a 
remarkable coincidence that, out of 230 words con- 
tained in the speech and circular, so many should 
reappear in our Epistle, written on a totally 
diflerent subject. 

They are as follows : (1) the epistolary salutation ye/puy (Ja 1}, 
Ac 15%) found in only one other passage of the NT, the letter 
of Lysias to Felix (Ac 2326); (2) the curious phrase, borrowed 
from the LXX, which occurs in NT only in Ac 1617 ig’ ots 
bwIxEXANTA! TO OvoLa jou iw’ auTreis, ANd Ja 27 +16 xaAroy dvoiee 
v6 imixAnbiy tp’ Ouas 3 (8) axovcars adiAges wey found in Ja 25 
alone in the Epistles, compared with dydpes adsrgei axoveari 
povin Ac 1618; (4) imsoxieteodes Ja 127, Ac 1514; (5) briorpigury 
Ja 619. 20, Ac 1519 5 (6) rnpiy and ssermpav, Ja 147 dowroy tavrov 
Tuptiv &w6 Tov xoopov, AC 15-9 EE dv dscermpcuvTas taurous eb wpatire ; 
(7) evyawnrés occurs in Ac only in 1525 oiv reise ayarnros Baprale 
xal Hadaw, while &dsr¢oi wou eyawenro! is found three times in 
our Epistle; (8) the pregnant use of the word évoze in Ja 510 
iAaAnoay iv re dvoucts Kupiou, v.14 artinpaevreg tania iv rm dvéuars, 
27 +0 xadroy dvoue, and in AC 1514 AwBaiv if iOvav Aady ral bvouary 
aro, v.25 yrtp rou dvouares To Kupiou rudy “I. X. 3) peas 
we may compare also the use of dawavaéw in Ac 21%, probably 
Eye al St. James (Bawarncoy tw’ autres), with our Epistle 
43 ye iv sccis wdovais vay daravizenss, and the occurrence of 
&7vifw in the same verse with its occurrence in Ja 48, 

An objection may be raised to the identification 
of the writer of the Epistle with the brother of our 
J.ord on the ground that no claim is made to this 
title in cither of the Epistles which go by the 
name of the brothers James and Jude. if they 
were really brothers of the Lord, would they not 
have laid stress on the authority derived from this 
relationship, just as St. Paul lays stress on his 
apostleship? But what was Christ’s own teaching 
on the matter? When his mother and brothers 
sought on one occasion to use the authority which 
they assumed that their kinship gave them, they 
were met by the words, ‘Who is my mother or my 
brethren?’ And he stretched out his hands to 
his disciples and said, ‘Behold my mother and my 
brethren.’ St. Paul expresses the same idea of 
the disappearance of the earthly relationship in 
the higher spiritual union by which all the mem- 
bers of the body are joined to the Head, in the 
words ‘though we have known Christ after the 
flesh, yet now know we him so no more’ (2 Co 5"*), 
Surely it is only what was to be expected that 
James and Jude would shrink from claiming another 
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name than that of ‘servant’ to express the relation 
in which they stood to their risen Lord, after hav- 
ing failed to acknowledge him as their Master in 
the days of his humiliation. 

So far the evidence seems to show that the writer 
of the Epistle was James the Just, the brother of 
the Lord. Let us see what further light this fact, 
if it be one, will throw upon the Epistle. The 
word ‘just,’ which is also used of his father Joseph, 
implies one who not only observes but loves the 
law ; and we may be sure that the reverence for 
the law, which is so marked a feature of the Epistle, 
was learnt in the well-ordered home of Nazareth. 
There, too, he may have acquired, with the full 
sanction of his parents (who would gladly devote 
the eldest-born of Joseph in such maclead’ way to 
the future service of the Messiah), those strict 
ascetic habits which tradition ascribes to him. 
But the constant intercourse with him who was 
full of grace and truth in childhood as in manhood, 
must have prepared James to find in the Ten Com- 
mandments no mere outward regulations, but an 
inner law of liberty and love written in the heart. 
That deep interest in the mysteries of the king- 
dom, that earnest search after truth which led the 
child Jesus to remain behind in the temple, must 
surely have had its effect upon his brother. 
Whatever means of instruction were within reach 
of the home at Nazareth would, we may feel sure, 
have been eaverly taken advantage of by all its 
inmates, While, therefore, accepting the view 
which seems to be best supported, that Jesus and 
his brothers usually spoke Aramuic, we are not 
bound to suppose that, with towns like Sepphoris 
and ‘Tiberias in their immediate vicinity, with 
Ptolemais, Scythopolis, and Gadara at no great 
distance, they remained ignorant of Greek. In 
the eyes of the scribes they might ‘never have 
learnt letters,’ since they had not attended the 
rabbinical schools of Jerusalem ; but the ordinar 
education of Jewish children, and the Sabbath 
readings in the synagogue, would vive a suflicient 
start to enable any intelligent boy to carry on his 
studies for himself ; while the example of Solomon 
and the teaching of the ‘sapiential’ books, with 
which the writer of the Epistle was intimately 
acquainted, held up the pursuit of knowledye and 
wisdom as the highest duty of man. 

There are other characteristics of our Epistle 
which find their best explanation in the supposition 
that the writer was the son of Joseph ant Mary. 
The use of parables was common among Jewish 
teachers, and especially common in Galilee (cf. 
Neubauer in Studia Biblica, i. p. 52); but it was 
carried to an unusual length by our Lord, both in 
his preaching to the multitude, of which it is said 
‘without a parable spake he not unto them,’ and 
in his ordinary conversation, which constantly ran 
into a parabolic or figurative form to the great 
bewilderment of his disciples, as when he bid 
them ‘ Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees.’ One 
distinctive feature of our Lord’s use of parables is 
that there is nothing forced cither in the figure or 
in the application: natural phenomena and the 
varied circumstances of human life are watched 
with an obgervant eye and a sympathetic and 
loving Renee and the spiritual analogies which 
they suggest ure seen to flow naturally Poin them. 
Such a habit of mind could not have been acquired 
after manhood. The love of nature, the sympathy 
in all human interests, the readiness to find ‘ser- 
mons in stones and good in everything,’ must have 
characterized the child Jesus, and coloured all his 
intercourse with his fellows from his earliest 

ears. It is interesting therefore to find the same 
ondness for figurative speech in the Epistles of his 
two brothers, St. James and St. Jude. 

Another marked feature of our Epistle is the 


close connexion between it and the Sermon on the 
Mount, in which our Lord laid down the principles 
of the kingdom which he came to establish upon 
earth. It must suffice to refer here to the general 
harmony between the two as to the spiritual view 
of the law (Ja 1% 2% 1213 Mt 5174), the blessings 
of adversity (Ja 123 25 57-8 4, Mt 5%-!*), the dangers 
and the uncertainty of wealth (Ja 1%! 257 44 6 
13-18 51-6, Mt 69-41. 24-44), the futility of a mere pro- 
fession of religion (Ja 12 27, Mt 6'-7), the contrast 
between saying and doing (Ja 17° 214-26 313.18, Mt 
7'5-27), the true nature of prayer (Ja 15-8 49 615. 18, 
Mt 6%"), the incompatibility beecen the love of 
the world and the love of God (Ja 253° 448, Mt 6%), 
the need to forgive others if we would be forgiven 
ourselves (Ja 2!% 18) Mt 6! 15), the tree known by 
its fruits (Ja 34-2, Mt 7182) the interdiction of 
oaths (Ja 54, Mt 5%?) and of censoriousness (Ja 
41.12) Mt 7-5), the praise of singleness of aim (Ja 
18 48, Mt 6” 3). Nor are these reminiscences con- 
fined to the Sermon on the Monnt, or to our Lord’s 
words as reported by St. Matthew; there is much 
to remind us both of St. Luke and St. John. It 
is worthy of note that, close as is the connexion 
of sentiment and cven of language in many of 
these passages, it never amounts to actual quota- 
tion, but is rather the reminiscence of thoughts 
often uttered by the original speaker and sinking 
into the heart of the hearer, who reproduces them 
in his own manner, 

It may be asked, if St. James was thus deeply 
influenced by his Brother’s teaching, how are we 
to explain he fact that at one period of his life 
‘le did not believe on him’? Perhaps we may 

ather from the Epistle that the writer would have 
ound a difliculty in some of the sayings of Christ. 
‘ Before Abraham was, I am’; ‘Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood, ye 
have no life in you,’—these must have been ‘ hard 
sayings’ to the brother of Jesus even more than 
to strangers. ‘This state of mind was doubtless 
combined with an intense love and reverence for 
the elder Brother, and was perhaps not incom- 
patible with the belicf in Christ’s mission as a 
preacher of righteousness, and a willingness to 
accept him as the anointed King of the Jewish 
people; but it might easily lead to an anxious 
solicitude as to his sanity and the prudence of 
the measures which he took for extending the 
number of his adherents. (See the subject more 
fully treated in Mayor’s Introduction to St. James, 
ch. 1. on the Author, ch. iv. on its relation to other 
Books of NT). 

li, CANONICITY. — Eusebius in a well-known 
passage (//F iii. 25) distinguishes between the dis- 
mted and the undisputed books which made up the 
Nr, and were publicly read in the church at the 
time when he wrote (/.c. iii, 31), 7.e. in A.D. 314 
(see Lightfoot in Dict. of Chr. Biog. ii. p. 323). To- 
gether they contain all the books included in our 
resent Canon and no others; those which were 

isputed, though generally known, being the 
Epistle which goes under the name of Jamns and 
that of Jude, as well as the 2nd of Peter and the 
so-called 2nd and 8rd of John. The Apoc. he had 
before doubtfully classed among the undisputed, 
but questions whether it should not rather be 
classed with the spurious, like the Revelation of 
Peter. Elsewhere he says (ii, 23), ‘ The first of the 
Epistles styled Catholic is said to be by James 
the Lord’s other which is held by some to be 
spurious. Certainly not many old writers have 
mentiuned it, as neither have they the Epistle of 
Jude.’ His own practice, however, betrays no 
suspicion of its genuineness, as in one passage he 
quotes James as Scripture (Comm. in Psalm. p. 
648, Montf.), and in another quotes Ja 5" ag 
spoken by the holy apostle (16. p. 247). 
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The same doubt as to the canonicity of the 
Epistle is shown by its omission from some of 
the early versions and catalogues of sacred books, 
e.g. the Nrusstorins Fragment (of which Westcott 
Says that it may be regarded as ‘a summary of 
the opinion of the Western Church on the Canon 
shortly after the middle of the 2nd cent.’), and 
the Cheltenham list, which is supposed to have 
been written in Africa about the year 359. On 
the other hand, it was generally recognized in the 
East, being included in the Peshitta, which omits 
2P,2and3 Jn, Jude, and Rev. The Pesh. used to be 
ascribed to the 2nd cent., and is rOUa not later 
than the 3rd, but the date is still in dispute. Ja 
is also found in the lists given by Origen (fom. 
in Jos. vii. 1), Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius, 
Gregory of Nazianzus, and others, and was finally 
ratified by the Third Council of Carthage in 397. 
Its late reception in the West may probably be 
explained by the fact that it was addressed to 
Jews of the Eastern (?) Dispersion, that it did not 
profess to be written by an apostle, and that it 
appeared to contradict the teaching of the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles. 

Origen (d. 253) is apparently the first who cites 
the Epistle as Scripture, and as written by St. 
James ; see Comm. in Joh. xix. 6; in Lom. iv. 1,8, 
ix. 24; Hom. in. Ex. iii. 3, viii. 4; in Lv. ii. 4, 
xiii. 3; Sel. tn Ps. 31. 5, 37. 24, 118. 153; Comm. 
in Prov. (Mai, Nov. Bibl. vii. 51); but Clement of 
Alexandria (d. 220) is said by Eusebius (HZ 
vi, 14) to have included in his Outlines (é» rats 
‘Trorvracect) short explanations of all the sacred 
books, unde rds dvrideyoudvas rapedOow, ryv 'lovda 
Adyw Kal Tas Novas kaPodsKds émicrords Thy Te BapydBa 
kal riv Ilérpou Neyoudvny dmoxdduyw. Cassiodorus 
(Inst. div. lit. 8) limits this by saying that 
Clement commented on the canonical Epistles, 
t.ec.on 1 P, 1 and 2Jn, and Ja. ‘The notes on the 
first three, and on Jude, but not on Ja, are still 
extant in a Latin translation, and some have 
doubted whether the reading in Cassiodorus should 
not be altered accordingly; see, however, Zahn, 
Neutest. Kan. i, 322, Forschungen, iii. 153 ; Sanday 
in Stud. Bibl. iii. 248. 

ili, DATE.—If we are right in our view of 
the authorship of the Epistle, it must have been 
written not later than A.D. 62. This view, how- 
ever, although approved by the great majority 
of scholars and divines up to the end of last 
century, is regarded with suspicion by some 
modern scholars. We will give briefly their con- 
clusions, and then state the reasons for believing 
that it was written between A.D. 40 and 50. Von 
Soden, in the Introduction to his Handkom- 
mentar (1890), allows that in thought and expres- 
sion there is considerable resemblance between 
our Epistle and the writings of Clement of Rome, 
and especially of Hermas, ut considers that there 
is no reason to suppose any literary connexion. 
They resemble one another simply because the 
were produced under the same conditions. No 
trace of our Epistle is to be found in the 2nd cent. 
Nothing in the letter suggests Jewish readers. 
The title may be genuine because Christians had 
learnt to regard themselves as strangers and 
pilgrims. It was probably written for Christians 
generally, in the reign of Domitian. W. Brickner, 
in his Chronolog. Reihenfolge d. N.T. Briefe 
(Haarlem, 1890), considers that it cannot 
assigned to an earlier date than A.D. 150, as it 
borrows from 1 P, which was written during the 
persecution of Trajan. The Judaizing tone implies 
a late pete of doctrinal development, inasmuch 
as it attacks Paulinism as the seed of an existing 
Gnosticism. The true address reveals itself in the 
phrase ‘your synagogue’ (2), by which we are to 
understand a little conventicle of Essene Chris- 
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tians at Rome. The phrase ‘Diaspora’ denotes 
similar scattered conventicles, in which alone the 
true Israel, the poor, are to be found. By ‘the 
rich’ is meant Christians outside the conventicle. 
Pfleiderer, in his Urchristenthum (1887), regards 
the Epistle as representing the catholicized Paul. 
inism of the latter half of the 2nd cent. He 
thinks it 1s an abbreviation of the Shepherd of 
Hermas. The polemic is not directed against St. 
Paul, but against the later Gnostics who appealed 
to hisauthority. There is nothing Judaistic in the 
writer's tone; he simply enforces the truths of 
practical Christianity as understood by the Cath- 
olic Church. The latest writer on the subject is 
F, Spitta (Zur Geschichte u. Litteratur des Ur- 
christenthums, vol. ii. 1896), who, while allowing 
the references to our Epistle in St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans, avoids the reproach of coming to 
a commonplace conclusion by starting the theory 
that it isa Christian adaptation of a s7 ewish book, 
written before the Christian era.* He draws this 
conclusion from the considerations stated in the 
earlier part of this article, and explains away the 
resemblance to the Sermon on the Atoune by quoting 
parallels from the Apocrypha and other Jewish 
writings. 

There is certainly much more to be said for 
this theory than for those which have been just 
described. Postponing its examination for the pre- 
sent, we proceed to state the grounds (independently 
of what fas been already said under the head of 
authorship and canonicity) for believing that the 
Epistle was written before A.D. 50. In the present 
writer’s Introduction to St. James, ch. ii., will be 
found proof that it was known to Irenzus, Theo- 
pene Justin Martyr, the writer of the Ep. to 

Jiognetus, Ignatius, Polycarp, and, above all, 
Hermas, in the 2nd cent.; that it was known to 
Clement of Rome, to Barnabas, to the authors of 
the Didaché and the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs during the Ist cent. Wocan, however, 
afford to dispense with these witnesses, if it can be 
proved that it was known to more than one of the 
writers of the NT; and if we are not mistaken, it 
has been shown in the above Introduction (ch. iv.) 
that traces of its influence may be seen in the 
Epistles of St. John, in the zy to the Hebrews, 
in those to ‘Timothy, above all in the Ist Epistle 
of St. Peter, and in St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Romans and Galatians, 

Our space will not allow us to deal with more 
than the last two, merely premising (1) that if the 
Epistle of James was written by the Lord’s 
brother, it must probably have been written before 
the year 51 [Turner, 49), the date of the Apos- 
tolic Council, as otherwise it must have contained 
some reference to the question, which was then 
agitating the Diaspora, as to the admission of 
Gentiles into the Church; (2) that if such an 
Epistle were in existence, containing phrases 
which could be turned ayainst the doctrine of 
Justification by faith, it was likely to be eagerly 
made use of by Judaizers, and would thus be 
brought under St. Paul’s notice. It has been re- 
marked that the words ‘whosoever shall keep the 
law and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all’ 
(Ja 2!°), might easily be twisted so as to represent 
St. James as insisting on the observance of the 
whole Mosaic code, and that this may possibly be 
alluded to in the words (Ac 15%), ‘ Ws bees heard 
that certain which went out from us troubled you, 
saying, Ye must be circumcised and keep the law, 
to whom we gave no such commandment.’ On 
the other hand, there is less likelihood of St. Paul’s 


* The ani View is taken by L. Massebieau in an article 
entitled ‘L’Epitre de Jacques, est-elle l’ceuvre d’un Chrétien ?’ 
which appeared in the Leyue de histoire dea religions, Paris, 
1895. 
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Epistles, addressed to distant Churches, and deal- 
ing s0 much with personal questions, having been 
brought under the notice of St. James. 

The main points of connexion between the 
Epistles are Ro 2! od yap ol dxpoaral véuou Slxarot 
mapa Tw Oew, GAN ol woinral vduou SckawOhoovrat, 
compared with Ja 1°? ylvecOe ronrat Abyou Kal wy 
dxpoaral udvov, and Ja 4!) rownrhs véuou (the only 
athe place in N'T where this phrase occurs); the 
phrase rapafdrys vduov, occurring only in Ro 2”: 7 
and Ja 2'!; Ro 7% Brérw trepov vdmov év trois pddreoly 
pou dyriorparevéuevov ry vouyp Tod vods pov, compared 
with Ja 4! réd0ev wrbdrenot; ovx évretOer ex rdy ndovioy 
Uudy Trav otparevopdvun év Trois pédreow vywv; Ro 144 
aod rls ef 6 xplywy dddérprov olkérny ; typ ldly Kuplyp 
orhkes fh mlrrec, compared with Ja 4" els Cori vopo- 
Bérns xal xptrjs, od dé rls el 6 Kplywy rov wrnolor; 
Ro 535 xavxwpeda ev rats OAlWeow, elddres Brey OXLYus 
Urouovyy Karepydcerat, 7 Sé vrouovh doxiuhyv, 7 de 
doxiuh éAmlda, n dé éAmls ov KarasxUvet, bre N aydwy 
rob Oeod éxxéxvrat, compared with Ja 124 raeay 
xapav wyhoacbe brav wetpacpots mepiréonre mockl\ats, 
yiwooKovres Sri 7d Soxlutov vuwy r7s mlorews Karepyd- 
serae vropovyy, 7 dé Uropovh Epyov réXNevov éxérw tva Fre 
réXevor ; v.9 xavxdobw 52 6 adedpds 6 rametvds, x.7.r. 
In these and other cases of resemblance it is easier 
to suppose that St. Paul works up a hint received 
from St. James, than that St. Janes omits points 
of interest and value which he found ready to his 
hand. 

The crucial test, however, of the relation be- 
tween the two is to be found in the controversy as 
to faith and works. St. James had said over and 
over again that ‘faith without works is dead’ 
(2 etc.), his intention being (as is plain from v.'4, 
and the illustration in vv.!5 8 of a philanthropy 
which is limited to words, as well as from ie 
whole tone and argument of the Epistle), not to 
depreciate faith, which is with him, not less than 
with St. Paul, the very foundation of the Christian 
life (see 1% 6 2° 515), but to insist that faith, like 
love, is valueless if it has no effect on the life. 
St. Paul himself does the saine in 1 Th 1, Gal 58, 
1Co 137, Ro 2° and elsewhere; but in arguing 
against his Judaizing antagonists, who denicd sal- 
vation to the Gentiles unless they were circumn- 
cised, and in all other respects ‘performed the 
works of the law,’ he had maintained that it was 
hnpossible for men tu be justitied by these works, 
and that it was by faith ane that even the Jews 
and Abraham himself must be justified. He is 
therefore compelled to challenge the phrase of 
St. James, 4 wloris xwpls rav Eoywv dpyh dori, vexpd 
éorw, by a direct contradiction, Aoyisdue0a yap 
dixatotoGat mlarer dvOpwrov xwpls Erywv vouov, in sup- 

ort of which he appeals to the confession of the 
’salmist (Ps 14. 1437; see Ro 3'-?), Gal 3'°) that 
‘by the works of the law shall no flesh be justified.’ 
If St. James wrote after St. Paul, must he not, 
with these passages before him, have either 
png eas to meet the arguments, if he dissented ; 
or if he agreed with them (as he certainly does 
in 21011 32) would he not have avoided the 
use of phrases such as xwpls rwv epywy, which 
were liable to be misunderstood alike by the 
followers and the opponents of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles? 

St. Paul goes on to argue that the blessings 
promised to Abraham and all the families of the 
earth in him, and the covenant made with Abra- 
ham and his seed, are anterior to, and irrespective 
of, the law ; that the Scripture expressly attributes 
to Abraham a righteousness, not of works, but of 
faith, and states generally that ‘the just shall live 
by faith. ‘To these arguments no reference is 
made by St. James, except to the familiar quota- 
tion, émlcrevcev ’ABpadu rw beg nal ddoylobn aire els 
Sixasoovvny (27) 22), which was probably in common 
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use among the Jews, to prove that orthodoxy of 
doctrine sufficed for salvation. His answer to the 
text so used is that Abraham’s faith proved itself 
by action when he offered Isaac on the altar: if 
he had not acted thus, he would not have been 
accounted righteous, or called the friend of God. 
It is interesting to observe how St. Paul deals 
with this statement, to which he distinctly refers 
in Ro 4%, St. James had said, ’Afpaap 6 warhp juwy 
ovk €& Epywv édixarwOn ; St. Paul replies, el yap é& Epywv 
EdixatwOn, Exerc kavynua; but this, as he proceeds to 
show, is inconsistent with the phrase ‘reckoned 
for righteousness,’ which implies an act of free 
grace on the part of God, not a strict legal obliga- 
tion of wages earned for work done. His second 
answer is to replace the quotation in its original 
context (Ro 482) as spoken of the birth, not the 
sacrifice of Isaac. Abraham’s faith in the prom- 
ised birth was a settled trust in God, a long. 
continued hoping ayainst hope ; it was this posture 
of mind, not any immediate action consequent 
upon it, which was reckoned to him for righteous- 
ness, All this is most apposite in reference to the 
argument of St. James, and the use which might 
be made of it by Judaizers. But put the case the 
other way: suppose St. James to have written 
after St. Paul; and how inconceivable is it that 
he should have made no attempt to guard his 
position against such an extremely formidable 
attack! Aguin, if St. James was really opposed 
to St. Paul, and desired to maintain that man was 
saved, not by grace, but by obedience to the law of 
Moses, eich was incumbent alike on Gentile 
and on Jew, why has he never uttered a syllable 
on the subject, but confined himself to the task of 
roving that a faith which bears no fruit is a dead 
aith? See this more fully developed by Spitta, 
lc. 202-225, 

We have seen, then, (1) that the resemblance 
between the two Epistles is such that it can only 
be explained by supposing one of them to have 
been written with a knowledge of the other ; (2) 
that a close comparison shows that, where there is a 
resemblance, the statement in St. James isin general 
more elementary, less exact and developed, than 
that in St. Paul; (3) that, in the controversy on 
faith and works in particular, St. Paul is evi- 
dently anxious to guard against misunderstanding 
by carefully defining terms which are used by St. 
James in a vague general sense: thus, while the 
latter uses mioris indefinitely, at one time of genuine 
Christian trust (1% 2'}5 ete.), at another of an 
empty profession (2'*%%), St. Paul begins his dis- 
cussion by twice defining it as ‘faith in Christ’ 
(Ro 3° 26); while St. James had used the ambigu- 
ous word pyov with similar vagueness, St. Paul 
distinguishes between the épya véuou (Ro 3% 28 983) 
and the epyov wisrews (1 Th LF, 2Th 1), ‘faith 
working through love’ (Gal 5%). There is a still 
more careful limitation in Gal 2'*, where St. James’ 
declaration, éf foywy Sixacotra: dvOpwros kalovn éx mle- 
Tews povor, is qualified, not merely as to the principal 
terms tpyov and mloris, but also as to the extent 
of opposition, by the use of the hypothetical éd»y 
#H, and as to the kind of causation attributed to 
faith, dd being substituted for é« in the words od 
dixacovrar dvOpwiros et Upywv vd mov, éav wh 51d miorews 
"Inco Xptorod; (4) that, whereas the argument of 
St. James has no reference to St. Paul or to the 
arguments used by him, St. Paul turns aside, in 
the most skilful and delicate way, whatever in 
the argument of St. James might be made use of 
by Judaizers, while at the same time he reaffirms 
in more guarded language the truths which both 
apostles hcld in common. Nothing could be more 
courteous and nothing more effective. On the 
other hand, if we imagine St. James to be answering 
St. Paul, we should have to charge him with dis- 
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courtesy in addition to an entire misapprehension 
of the situation. 

It remains now to show, in oprestiion to Spitta, 
that our Epistle was written after a.D. 40. If it 
was written by the brother of the Lord, this is 
about the earliest date which would allow time 
for his authority to establish itself, as it evidently 
had done when the letter was written, and also for 
the growth of a Church of the Diaspora with the 
experiences described. The hypothesis, however, 
which we have to meet is that it 1s a Jewish writing 
of the lst cent. B.C., interpolated and adopted by a 
Christian, in the same way as the Didaché, the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Sibylline 
Books, and the Fourth Book of Ezra were inter- 
polated. All that is required to restore it to its 
original form is, to omit the words rod Kuplov’Incoé 
Xpicrod in 1}, and juwy "Inood Xpiorod in 2!, a change 
which greatly simplifies the construction of rijs 
ddéms in the latter passages, leaving the familiar 
phrase rhv wlorw rod Kuplou ris dotys, examples of 
which are quoted from the Bk. of Enoch (Spitta, 


. iv). 

The first thing which strikes us is that a Chris- 
tian editor would not have been satisfied with such 
a slight revision. We may possibly explain the 
absence of any reference to Christ among the ex- 
amples of patience given in 64, on the ground 
that, before the existence of our Gospels, the Jews 
of the Dispersion would be less familiar with the 
story of our Lord, than they were with the OT 
Scriptures which were ‘read in the synayogues 
every Sabbath day.’ But this consideration was 
hardly likely to occur to a Christian (of the Ist 
cent.? No date is suggested by Spitta) who was 
desirous to adapt a Jewish book for the service of 
the Church. (2) We must remember that the 
general Judaio toue is explained and indeed re- 
quired by the hypothesis that the author is the 
brother of the Lord, which is commended to us on 
so many other vrounds, It is his office to interpret 
Christianity to the Jews. He represents and he 
addresses the many thousands who believe and 
are zealous for the law. He is the authority whom 
St. Paul’s opponents profess to follow. Tradition 
even goes so far as to describe the unbelieving 
Jews as still doubting at the end of his life, 
whether they might not look to him for a declara- 
tion against Christianity (see quotation from 
Hegesippus in the art. on JAMES). (3) There is 
the fact of the resemblance of the language of the 
Epistle to that used by St. James in the Acts. 
(4) There is the fact of the extraordinary resem- 
blance between the Epistle and our Lord’s dis- 
courses, especially the Sermon on the Mount. Spitta 
labours to show that both borrow from older Jewish 
writings. Even if this were so, it would be far 
more probable that one of the two borrowed in- 
directly, taking these sayings straight from the 
other, than that they should both have collected 
them independently from a variety of obscure 
sources. But it is mere perversity to put forward 
such vague parallels as are adduced from rabbinical 
writings on the subject of oaths, for instance, or 
the perishable treasures of earth, by way of 
accounting for the exact resemblance existin 
between Ja 5!7 and Mt 5*-87, Ja 6%3 and Mt 6%. 
Indeed this is true of almost all the resemblances 
which have been pointed out by the commentators. 
(5) The Epistle contains many phrases which bear 
& recognized Christian stamp, even though it may 
be possible to find some approach to them in pre- 
Christian documents. Such are ddeddol poou dyarnrol 
(116-29 95), » wapovcla rod xuplov (5% *), rods wpecBu- 
Tépous Tis éxxAnolas (5'4), mpocevtdodwoav ém’ avbrdy 
dvelwavyres édalw dv rp dvdpare (5'*), KAnpovduous rijs 
Baot\elas Fs émnyyel\aro (2°), BovdnBels drexinoev 
nas Abyp arnOelas, als 7d elvac Huds dwapx}y riva 


Trav avrod Kriopdrwy (1'8), vduov réXecov tov Tis édev- 
tin (1%), suggesting a contrasted law of bondage, 
of the letter as opposed to the spirit. (6) But the 
characteristic quality, after all, 1s to be found, not 
in particular phrases or occasional reminiscences 
of our Lord’s teaching, but in the identity of spirit 
between our Epistle and the Sermon on the Mount, 
which is so striking as to warrant the assertion 
that, if the former is not Christian, then neither is 
the latter. (7) Spitta does not suggest that the 
name ‘James’ is an addition by the supposed 
Christian editor. We have seen how exactly the 
Epistle agrees with all that we know of James 
the brother of the Lord; but if this is to be 
considered a part of the original pre-Christian 
document, where is the author to be found who 
combines in himself so many remarkable character- 
istics? We arrive at the same result by comparin 
it with the Jewish Apoc. writings, such as Ps-Sol. 
Where do we find an approach in any of these to 
the teaching of our Epistle as summed up in the 
section on its contents which follows? 

iv. CONTENTS.—The design of the Epistle is on 
the one hand to encourage the believing ce of the 
Peverion to whom it is addressed, to bear their 
trials patiently, and on the other hand to warn 
them against certain errors of doctrine and prac- 
tice. 


{. Of Trial (1) 18),—(a) Trial fs sent to perfect the Christian 
charucter. That it may have this effect wisdom is needed ; and 
this wisdom is given ie answer to believing prayer (17%). A 
warning against doublemindedness, The believer should recog: 
nize the greatness of his calling, and not allow himself to be 
cither elated or depressed by outward circumstances (17-1), 
(b) Patient endurance of trial leada to the crown of life promised 
to all that love God (112), (c) Though outward trial is appointed 
by God for our good, we must not imagine that the inner weak- 
ness which is brought to light by trial is from God. God is 
perfect goodness, and only sends what isgood. The disposition to 
misuse God’s appointments comes from man’s own lusts, which, 
if yielded to, lead to death as their natural consequence Coe 
(a) So far from God’s tempting man to evil, it 18 only by his 
will, through the regenerating power of his word, that we are 
raised to that new and higher life which shall eventually 
penetrate and renew the whole creation (116-18), 

ii. Jiow we should receive the Wore (119-27),—{a) As humble 
listeners, not as excited speakers (110-21), (b) Nor is it enough 
to listen to the word; we must carry it out in action aia 9 
(c) Blessing comes to him alone who patiently studies the word, 
and frames his life in accordance with the law of libert 
embodied therein (125), (d) Ritual observance is of no avail 
unless it helps us to rule the tongue, and practise brotherly 
kindness and unworidliness Sey 

iii. Warning against Respect of Persons (21-13).—(a) Courtesy 
to the rich, if combined with discourtesy to the poor, is a sign 
of weakness of faith, and proves that we are not whole-hearted 
in the service of hiin who is the sole glory of believers (2)4). 
(b) The poor have more title to our roep ect than the rich, since 
they are more often rich in faith and heirs of the kingdom ; 
while it is the rich who maltreat the brethren, and blaspheme 
the name of Christ (25-7). (c) If it is from obedience to the royal 
law of love that we show courtesy to the rich, it is well; but if 
we do this only from respect of persons, it is a breach of the 
Jaw, and a deflance of the Lawgiver, no less than murder and 
adultery (2811), (d) Remember that we shall all be tried by 
the law of liberty, which looks to the heart, and not to the out- 
ward action only. It is the merciful who obtain mercy (212 18), 

iv. Belief and Practice (2142),-(a) A mero profession of 
faith without corresponding action is of no avail (214). As may 
be scen in the parallel case of benevolence, when it does not go 
beyond words (215-17). Without action we have no evidence of 
the existence of faith (218). The orthodox belief of the Jew is 
shared by the demons, and only increases their misery (219). 
(6) True faith, such as that of Abraham and Rahab, necessarily 
embodies itself in action (220-2), 

v. Warnings with respect to the use of the Tongue O Dail. 
(a) Great responsibility of the office of teacher (3'). b) Diffil- 


culty and importance of controlling the tongue (348). (c) Incon- 
sistency of supposing that we can offer acceptable praise to 
God as long as we speak evil of man, who is made in the image 
of God (39-12). 


vi. Zrue and false Wisdom (81818),—(a) The wisdom which 
comes from God is simple and straightforward, full of kind- 
ness and all good fruits (3138.17.18), (5) If there is a wisdom 
which does not conduce to peace, but is accompanied by bitter- 
ness and jealousy, it is not from above, but is earthly, carnal, 
devilish (3!+16), 

vil. Warning against Quarrelseomencas and Worldliness ade F 
—(a) The cause of quarrels is that each man secks to gratify b 
own éelfish impulses, and to snatch his neighbour’s portion of 
worldly good (41. 2), (2) No satisfaction can be thus obtained. 
Even our prayers can give us no satisfaction if they are infected 
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with this worldly spirit (43). (c) God demands the service of 
the whole heart, and will reveal himself to none but those who 
yield up their wills to his (41-4). (d) Therefore resist the devil, 
who is the prince of this world, and turn to God in humble 
repentance (4719), (e) Cease to find fault with others. Those 
who condemn their neighbours condemn the law itself, and 
usurp the office of him, the Lord of life and death, who alone 
has the power and right to judge (411. 12), ) Worldliness is 
also shown in the contident laying-out of plans of life without 
reference to God (4!3-17), 

viil, Denunctations and Encouragements (61 ),—(a) Woe to 
those who have been heaping up money and living in luxury on 
the very eve of judgment. Woe especially to those who have 

round down the poor and murdered the innocent (516). (b) 

et the brethren bear their aiitorings paticntly, knowing that 
the Lord is at hand, and that he will make all things turn out 
for their good. Let them imitate Job and the prophets, and so 
inherit the blessings pronounced on those who endure (66 1)), 

ix, Miscellaneous Dirsceats (512-20), (a) Swear not aa (0) 
Let all your feelings of joy and sorrow be sanctified an 
controlled by religion (618). (c) In sickness let the elders be 
called in to pray and anoint the sick with a view to his recovery 
(614.15), (d) Confess your sins to one another, and pray for one 
another with all earncatness (516 18), eye al on one 
who wins back a sinner from the error of his ways (519. 20) 

The doctrinal basis of St. James’ practical teaching may per- 
haps be stated as follows :—Man was created in the image of 
God (39), the All-good (113-17); but he has fallen into sin by 
ylelding to his lower impulses against his sense of right (114 15 
41-3.17), and the natural consequence of sin is death, bodily and 
spiritual (115 68.5. 20), Not only is man Hable to sin, but asa 
matter of fact we all aln, and that frequently (82). God of his 
free bounty has provided a means by which we may conquer sin ; 
he has begotten us anew through bis word sown in our hearts 
(118.21), Our salvation depends on the way in which we receive 
the word (121), If we have a steadfast faith in God's goodness 
(15. 7.18 21); if wo read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the 
word, so as to make it the guiding principle of our life, the law 
of liberty by which all our words and actions are regulated (125 
212), bearing its natural fruit in compassion and love towards our 
fellow-men fa 28. 15.16), then our souls are saved from death,we 
are made inheritors of the kingdom promised to those who love 
God (113. 25 25), But the training by which we are prepared for 
this crown of life is not pleasant to the natural man. It involves 
trial and endurance (1% 4.12); it involves constant watchfulness 
and self-control and prayer for heavenly wisdom, in order that 
we may resist the temptations of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil (126 82-4.15), Thus faith is exercised ; we are enabled to 
sco things as (iod sees them (2!.5), to rise above the tem- 
pore to the otornal (1911), to be not simply patient, but 

rejoice in affliction (12 67.8. 10.11) and exult in the hope set 
before us (19-12), until at last we grow up to the full stature 
of a Christian (14 32), wise with that wisdom which comes 
from above, the wisdom which is steadfast, unpretending, 
gentle. considerate, atfectionnte, full of NEY and ¢ fruits, 
ho parent of rightcousness and peace (817-158), But there are 
many wio0 choose the friendship of the world instead of the 
wha at of God, so vexing lis Holy Spirit and yielding them- 
selves to the power of the devil; yet even then he docs not leave 
thein to themselves, but gives more grace, hedging in their ways 
in the present and warning them of Judyment to come (4*6 61-4), 
If they humble themselves under his hand, and repent truly of 
their sins, he will lift them up; if they draw nigh to him, he will 
draw nigh to thein (47-10), Here, too, we may be helpful to oue 
another by mutual confession and y prayer for one another. 
Great is the power of prayor prompted by the Spirit of God (615-2), 


LITERATURE.—In addition to the works cited above, see the 
Commentaries of Cornelius a Lapide (1648), Estius (1661), Gebser 
(Berlin, 1828, contains extracts from the Fathers), Schnecken- 
burger (Stuttgart, 1832), Theile Ny condensed Vartorum ed. 1833), 
Kern ene, 1838), behege ( toman Catholic), 1883, Plunptre 
(in Camb, Bible, 1878), Plumnier (in H2zposttor’s Bible, 1891), 
especiall ag Sepa (Gottingen 1888), See further B. Weiss, 
Dre kathol. Briefe, Text-krit. Untersuchungen u. Textheretel- 
lung, 1892; W. Schmidt, Lehrgehalt d. Jacobuabricfes, 1860; J. 
W. Dale, Fp. of James, 1895; Review of Spitta's theory in Crit. 
Rey. 1806, p. 277 ff.; van Manen in 7A7', July, 1897. 


J. B. Mayor. 
JAMIN (j'7:).—1. A son of Simeon, Gn 46", 
Ex 6%, Nu 26 1Ch 4%. The gentilic name 
Jaminites (‘.>0) occurs in Nu 26!2, See GENE- 
ALOGY, If. 1. 2. A Judahite, 1 Ch 27, See GENE- 
ALOGY, IV. 7. 3. A priest (?, or Levite) whio 
took part in the promulgating of the law, Nel 87. 


JAMLECH (35p:).—A Simeonite chief, 1 Ch 4%, 


JAMNIA (‘Iauria, Iauvela, "Iavvela), 1 Mac 435 6° 
10° 15, 2 Mac 128%, The later name of 
JABNEEL (wh, see). 

Jamnites (ol ‘Jauvirar, Jamnita), zentilic name, 
2 Mac 12”; cf. ol év Iaprla, 12%. 


JANAI (‘3y:, poniee for my: ‘J” answers’).—A 
Gadite chief, 1 Ch 54, AV Jaanai. 


JANGLING.—In 1 Ti 1§ paraodoyla is tr? in AV 
‘vain jangling,’ after Tind. and most VSS; RV 
‘vain talking,’ which is near the Rhem. NT ‘ vaine 
talke.’? This is the only occurrence of the word in 
bibl. Greek, but paracoddyos occurs in Tit 1°, EV 
‘vain talker.’ The Eng. word ‘jangle’ (of Low 
Germ. origin; Skeat compares Lat. gannire, to yelp) 
was occasionally used in 1611 in the sense (still 
common) of ‘quarrel,’ but more frequently in 
the sense of ‘chatter,’ and that is its meaning 
here. Chaucer (Persones Tale) says, Perel fee 13 
whan man speketh to moche before folk, and 
clappeth as a mille, and taketh no kepe what he 
seith’ ; and in the same Tale, ‘A philosophre seyde, 
whan men axed him how that men sholde plese 
the peple; and he answerde, ‘‘do many gode 
werkes, and speke few jangles.”’ J. HASTINGS. 


JANIM (o3 Hethith; AV Janum, following 
Keré o:).—A town in the mountains of Hebron, 
near Beth-tappuah, Jos 15°, The site is uncertain. 


JANNAI (AV Janna, TR ’Iayvd; Lach., Tisch., 
Treg., WH ’Iavval).—An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3*4. 


JANNES AND JAMBRES (‘Iavvijs xal 'TauSpijs).— 
The traditional names of the two Egyp. magi- 
cians, who by their enchantments imitated the 
signs which Moses showed before Pharaoh. In 
Scripture the names occur only in 2 Ti 3° ‘As 
Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, so do these 
also withstand the truth.’ The allusions to them 
elsewhere are numerous and widespread, though 
full of anachronisms and contradictions, J. and 
J. are said to have been the sons of Balaam (Sohar 
90. 2) or his young men (Jerus. Targ. Nu 2274); 
and yet they were in the court of Pharaoh, and so 
interpreted a dream of the king as to forebode 
the birth of Moses, and cause the oppression (1d. 
Ex 1), They are mentioned by name as oppos- 
ing Moses (1b. Ex 7"), but were so awed by 
Moses’ later signs as to become proselytes, and 
leave Evypt with ‘the mixed multitude’ (Yalkut 
Reuben 81. a They instigated Aaron to make 
the golden calf (Tikkunin 106. 4), and yet came 
with Balaam from Pethor when he visited the 


camp of Balak (Jerus. Targ. Nu 22"), As to 
their death, there are diverse accounts. The 


were drowned in the Red Sea, or put to death 
ufter the incident of the golden calf, or during 
the slaughter of Phinehas. Their names occur 
also in the Gospel oy Nicodemus (ch. 5), where 
Nicodemus warns Pilate by the example of J. 
and J. not to condemn Jesus; in the Acts of 
Paul and Peter, where Paul makes use of J. 
and J., to warn Nero against Simon’s deceptions 
(Lipsius, Apoer. A postelgesch. ii. 302), and in Con- 
stitut. Apostol. viii. 1, where J. and J. are par- 
alleled with Annas and Caiaphas ; while Palladius 
(c. A.D. 420) narrates that Macarius visited their 
tomb (Schiirer, //JP 1. iii. 150). In Gentile 
circles we find the Roman writers Pliny (J/is¢. 
Nat. xxx. 2)and Apuleius (Apolog. c. 90) mentioning 
Moses and Jannes among the famous magicians 
of antiquity; and a Gr. philosopher Numenius 
(2nd cent. A.D.), quoted by Eusebius (Prep. Evang. 
1x. 8), eens of * and J. as Egyp. lepoypauparets. 
The early date of the tradition and its wide spread 
prove Levy in error in contending that J. and J. 
are John the Baptist and Jesus (Chald. Wort. 337). 

In 2 Ti 38 there is a various reading Mayfpis ; 
and it is interesting to find Mamre, ‘199 or x19, 
in Jewish circles also. ‘he spelling xippi yn is 
found in Midrash Vayyosha' (t.e. from Ex 14”), 
and also in Yalkut Shemeont and the Talmudic 
tractate Menachoth 85a (quoted in Aruch). 

It is probable that Jannes, otherwise spelt ois\ 
or 39., 1s a corruption of ’lwayyys=)jn: with a side 
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allusion, however, to Aram. ‘} ‘he who misleads’; 
and that Jambres is from '19:, ptep. ‘192 She who 
opposes.’ The insertion of B into the Yamre and 
Mamre recalls May8p% (Gn 13!8) and’AuSpdu (Ex 68) 
in LXX. Schéttgen gives other spellings of the 
names in Jewish writings. 


LITERATURB.—Schéttgen (lor. Heb.) and Wetstein (Nov. Test.) 
on 2 Ti 88; Schiirer H// u. iii. 149 ff. ; Buxtorf, Chald. Lez. s. 
nag}, and the Bible Lexicons. J.T. MARSHALL. 


JANNES AND JAMBRES, BOOK OF.—An apoc- 
ryphon not yet discovered. It is twice mentioned 
by Origen. On Mt 278 Origen says that St. Paul, in 
2 Ti 38, does not quote ‘from public writings, but 
from a sacred book, which is entitled The Book of 
Jannes and Mambres.’ (The form Mambres is 
found in Codd. F G and Itala of 2 Ti 38, and in 
many Latin authors. The Jews also knew the 
form ‘192). On Mt 23°’ Origen adduces 2 Ti 3° 
as an instance in which an apocr. writing is 
quoted in Scripture. The same work is prob- 
ably intended in the Decretum Gelasu, under the 
title Penitentia Jamnis et Mambre. Whether 
St. Paul really read the work, or, as Theodoret 
opines, gathered his information from the un- 
written teaching of the Jews, we can but con- 
jecture. There are two coils slightly in favour 
of Origen—(1) The fact that the Gentiles, Pliny, 
Apuleius, and Numenius knew of J. and J., seems 
to point to a written source; and since Pliny 
died A.D. 79, the work was probably in existence 
before 2 Ti was written. (2) The fact that Pal. 
Targ. gives the Gr. form of the names 030" 0°, 
seems to imply that here, as in the case of Eldad 
and Modad (which see), the Targumist is quoting 
from a written source. It is probable, then, that 
we have here to do, not with an oral tradition, but 
with a definite apocryphal work. 


Lrreraturs.—Schirer, JJ Pn, iil. 149 ff. ; Zéckler, Apokr. d. 
AT, 424; Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. VT, i, 813-826. 


J.T. MARSITALL. 
JANOAH.—41. (n'3:)} A town in the northern 
mountains of Naphtali, near Kedesh, 2 K 15%. It 
is the modern Yantih. Seo SIVP vol. i. sheet ii. 
2. (anix, AV Janohah). <A place on the border of 
tei east of Taanath-shiloh, Jos 167. In the 
4th cent. A.D. (Onomasticon, s.v. ‘Jano’) it was 
known as lying in Akrabattine (the region of 
‘Akrabeh in the hills east of Shechem), 12 Roman 
miles east of Neapolis (Shechem), or where the 
resent Ydnin now stands, with the supposed 
omb of Nun. See SWP vol. ii. sheet xii. (cf. 
Robinson, BRP iii. 297; Guérin, Samarie, ii. 6; 
Buhl, GAP 178). C. R. CONDER. 


JAPHETH (no, "Idge?).—The name of one of the 
sons of Noah, and the ancestor of a number of 
tribes (esp. Gn 107°). 

1. In the article HAM we have seen reasons for 
aoe ae opinion according to which the three 
sons of Noah originally represented a division of 
the inhabitants of Palestine, but which part of the 
population was represented by Japheth is not 
clear: Wellhausen (JD7A xxi. 403) conjectured 
the Philistines; Budde (Urgesch. 338 ff.), the Pho- 
nicians; but the words in the blessing of Noah 
(Gn 9%), ‘God make room (so perhaps literally) for 
Japheth to dwell in the tents of Shem,’ would 
seem to imply a closer relationship than that of 
neighbouring nations, and one more resembling 
that of castes of tribes forming a single state, like 
the Ramnes and Tities in Rome, or the Brahmins 
and Kshattriyas of Hindustan. Of the name 
‘ Japheth,’ however, with any such denotation there 
isnotrace. The text of Gn offers no etymology for 
the name, but only an assonance with Aram. ans ‘to 
be wide’; and though a name derived from this root 
would perhaps have a parallel in the Nabatzan nor, 
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there are other Semitic roots from which the name 
could with equal probability be derived; the 
etymology which has found most favour is from 
the Hebrew ns’ ‘to be beantiful,’ whence the 
Arabic-speaking Jews make it tho equivalent of 
‘ Al-Hasan’; and this, though not free from gram- 
matical difficulty, is accepted by some modern 
authorities. 

2. As the name of one of the founders of the 
human race, it is natural to compare Japheth with 
Iapetos, a personage who appears in Homer (Jl, 
viil. 479) as a giant, and in Hesiod as the father 
of Prometheus; while in a passage of Berosus, 
angen on the ver uestionable authority of 

oses of Chorene (ed. Florival, i. 30), a Chaldwan 
cosmogony makes an [apetos joint founder of the 
human family with two others whom Moses not 
unnaturally identifies with Ham and Shem.* The 
only value of this notice is that we learn from it 
who first compared the Greek and Hebrew legends. 
The identification is etymologically possible (La- 
garde, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 256), but not 
certainly correct, since the Greek language offers 
a sufficiently good derivation for the name of the 
giant Iapetos (Ebeling, Lexicon Homericum, s.v.), 
and the original import of the biblical Japheth is 
not obviously connected with the giant: if the two 
names are in reality traceable to the same source, 
the latter is more Py Semitic than Greek, 
but it may very well be neither. 

3. Many attempts have been made, both in 
ancient (Jos. Ant. 1. vi. 1; Talm. Bab., Yoma, 
f. 10a; Talm. Jer., Megillah, p. 19; for other 
Rabbinic references see Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 
421 ff.) and in modern times (see Lagarde, /.c., and 
esp. Lenormant, Orig. de ?Hist.? 1882) to identify 
the tribes derived from Japheth, of which Madai 
or Media, Javan or Ionia, and of Javan’s sons 
Citium and Tarshish are familiar, and perhap 
Meshech and Tubal may be said to be known 
while the remaining names occur either in thi 
table only (Tiras, Riphath) or chiefly besid 
in Ezk (esp. chs. 27. 38) and Jer (Ashkenad). 
The omission of the name of Persia, whiéh 
is known to Ezekiel (271° 38°), seems to give usia 
terminus ad quem for the composition of the list, 
while the fact that Magog occupies the second 

lace shows that it can be little earlier than 
izekiel’s time. ‘The names of the grandsons may 
represent the results of more extended knowledge 
than that expressed in the names of the sons; but 
it is unlikely that the table in any form was 
derived from an official source; the names which 
it contains belong to distant nations, known to the 
Israclites of Ezekiel’s time chiefly by hearsay, 
though several of them had by that date acquired 
some political importance. The writer who made 
them descendants of Japheth would seem to have 
already adopted the yd eas of Gn 97" which 
appears in the Targ. Onk., and Talm. Bab. J.c., 
according to which it is God, not Japheth, who 
is to dwell in the tents of Shem. The first clause, 
‘God make room for Japheth,’ when the room was 
no longer confined to Palestine, would be a ground 
for counting among Japheth’s descendants the bar- 
barians who peopled the unknown north and the 
islands of the unexplored sea. 

D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

JAPHETH (‘Id¢e0).—A revion whose identity is 
uncertain, mentioned inJth2”. Holofernes ‘came 
unto the borders of Japheth, which were toward 
the south, over against Arabia.’ 


JAPHIA (y'; B ‘Iepéd, A, Luc. "Iadale; 

* The modern Armenian poet Pakratuni (Zfaig, i. p. 17) rather 
ingeniously thinks of ‘ eee Ae and ‘heavenly’ names. The 
Armenian form of the name in Moses is Japetosthé, whereon 
Pictet (Orvigines Indo- Européennes, i. 027) based some inferencea, 
accepted by Lenormant, Jo. 1. i. 191. 
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Japhia).—1. King of Lachish, who, together with 
the kings of Hebron, Jarmuth, and Eglon, joined 
Adoni-zedek, king of Jerusalem, in attacking the 
Gibeonites after the latter had made a treaty with 
the Israclites. ‘he five ‘kings of the Amorites’ 
were routed by Joshua at Beth-horon, and fled to 
the cave at Makkedah, where they were slain at 
Joshua’s command (Jos 10*!-), 

2. (B 'Tedles, "Iavote, ’lavovod; A "Adle, “ladle ; 
Luc. Ndged, "Axixdu, "Iaféy) One of David’s suns 
born at Jerusalern; the list is given three times 
(28 6i4b-16, 1 Ch 38 14*7), J. KE. STENNING. 


JAPHIA (y'5:).—-A town on the south border of 
Zebulun, Jos 19'% It is probably the modern 
Yafa, near the foot of the Nazareth hills. See 
SWP vol. i. sheet v. (cf. Robinson, BAP? ii. 
343 f.). 


JAPHLET (»55:).—The eponym of an Asherite 
family, 1 Ch 73, See GENEALOGY. 


JAPHLETITES (‘p25:).—The name of an un- 
identified tribe mentioned in stating the boundaries 
of the children of Joseph, Jos 168 (see Dillmann’s 
note). 


JARAH furs A bea descendant of Saul, 1 Ch 94, 
In 8* he is called Jehoaddah, and Kittel (in SBOT) 
would substitute azy’ for ayy: (so Siegfried-Stade 
and [doubtfully] Oxf. feb. Lex.; and Gray, Heb. 
Prop. Names, 383, n. 14). 


JAREB (37:, Tapelu, ‘Tapel8) is twice employed by 
Hosea (5¥ 10%) as a dosignation of the king of 
Assyria, Various opinions have been expressed as 
to whether it is a proper name or a descriptive 
epithet. AV, which, like RV, has ‘king J.’ in the 
text, offers in the marg. the alternative rendcrings 
‘the king of J.’ or ‘the king that should lea 
while RVm gives ‘a king that should contend.’ 
Sayce (J[UM 417) conjectures that J. may have 
been the natal name of the usurper who seized the 
throne of Assyria after the death of Shalmancser 
Iv. in Dec, B.C. 723, and who is known to history 
as Sargon if. It was natural that he should 
assume the name of one of the most illustrious of 
the early Bab. monarchs (Sargon 1.), just as his 
two predecessors, who were also usurpers, ex- 
changed their original names (Pul and Ulul4) for 
those of earlier Assyr. kings (Tiglath-pileser and 
Shalmaneser). What appears to be a fatal objection 
to Sayce’s theory, is that we seem Sarreliod by 
internal evidence of the strongest character to 
assign the whole of Hos 4-14 to a date prior even 
to the deportation of the inhabitants of Gilead by 
Tiglath-pileser (734), whereas, if J. is to be identi- 
fied with Sargon, we should have to bring down 
the date of some at least of these chaps. to about 
B.C. 722, the year when Samaria fell. Others (like 
AVm, RkVm), connecting J. (a4) with 374=strive, 
render, ¢.g., ‘the warlike king’ (W. R. Smith), ‘a 
hostile king’ (Gesenius), ‘king Combat’ (Farrar), 
‘Kampfhahn’ (Guthe in Kautzsch’s AT). Reuss, 
deriving J. from the same root 19, makes it=Lat. 
patronus, a title which he holds to be fairly applic- 
able to a king whose assistance had been invoked 
by Ephraim and Judah (2 K 15! 167). Schrader’s 
identification of ‘the combatant king’ with 
Assurdin (c. 755) lacks probability, as is pointed 
out by Whitehouse, who agrees with Nowack that 
J.is Tiglath-pileser 11. (745-728). A very attractive 
explanation of the name is offered by McCurdy, 
who considers that J. is a participial adjective 
from the root 3121 meaning ‘to be great.’  Jareb 
would thus answer to the familiar title of Assyr. 
monarchs, ‘the great king’ (Hist. Proph. and 
Mon. i. 415). W. Max Miiller (ZATHV, 1897, p. 


334) obtains the same meaning by dividing the 
words 33°25 instead of 37 752. So also Cheyne 
(Lapositor, Nov. 1897, p. 364; cf. Lxpos. Times, ix. 
[1898] pp. 364, 428), See further, Nowack, AZ, 
Proph.ad loc.; Neubauer, Zeitschr. f. Assyr. 111. 103; 
Hommel, Gesch. Bab.-Assyr. 680; Schrader, COT? 
ii. 136. J. A. SELBIE. 


JARED (17:, pausal form 1¥, LXX "Tdped, NT 
"Idper).—The father of Enoch, Gn 51% 16 18 1% 2, 
1 Ch 13, Lk 387, See further, JERED, 


JARHA (y77:).—An Egyptian slave who married 
the daughter of his master Sheshan, 1 Ch 2" See 
GENEALOGY. 


JARIB (a°y).—1. The eponym of a Simeonite 
family, 1 Ch 4%=Jachin of Gn 46", Ex 6%, Nu 26%, 
2. One of the ‘chief men’ who were sent by Kzra to 
Casiphia in search of Levites, Ezr 8% He is called 
in 1 Es 84 Joribus. 3. A priest who had married 
a foreign wife, Ezr 10". He is called in 1 Es 9" 
Joribus. 


JARIMOTH (A ‘Tapiuwd, B -e-), 1 Es 978,—In Ezr 
1077 JEREMOTH. 


JARMUTH (ni07:).—1. A town in the W. of Judah. 
In Jos 10 (JE) its king, Piram, joined the Canaanite 
league against the Gibconites, and suffered death 
along with his confederates at Makkedah—all of 
which argues a place of considerable importance. 
(Cf. Jos 12" 1D?), According to Jos 15% (P) it was 
situated in the Shephelah, and belonged to the 
tribe of Judah, which tribe on its return re-peopled 
the town (Neh 11). 

The site is upon the present Jebel Yarmuk, a 
hill, the slopes of which still show the marks of old 
retaining walls, and are covered with the ruins of 
buildings. The summit is crowned by the founda. 
tions of a wall, the early acropolis of the place. 
Guérin (Judée, ii. 371 {f.) states that the ruins lie 
‘three good hours from Beit Djibrin, the ancient 
Eleutheropolis, on the road to Jerusalem.’ The 
town will then be identical with the 'Icpyods or 
Jermus of the Onomasticon, which Ensebius and 
Jcrome agree in placing 10 miles from Eleuthero- 

olis on the way to Jerusalem. And the 'Tapeis or 

arimuth of the Onom. may be the same place, 
repeated with an error in the text (see Guérin, ad 
loc.), Though the site is not within the Shephelah, 
it immediately commands it. 

2. A city in Issachar, belonging to the Gershon- 
ite Levites (Jos 21%). Probably we should read no 
Remeth : for(1) in the duplicate list (1 Ch 6”) the 
name is Ramoth, in the tribal list of cities (Jos 197!) 
Remeth appears; (2) in Jos 21” the LXX reads 
“Peupdd 3, Tepuw? As and in 197! 'Péuuas B,'Pauddé A. 

The place has not been identified. Guérin 
(Galilée, i. 129 ff.) conjectures Kaukab el-Haoua, a 
height between Sevtho »olis and Tiberias, which 
the Crusaders named Belvoir. The only reason is 
that Ramah or Remeth means height (!). Conder 
(PEF Mem, 1881, p. 201) suggests Rameh N. of 
Samaria, near which tradition places Issachar’s 
grave. A. C. WELCH, 


JAROAH (nin:).—A Gadite chief, 1 Ch 5'4, 
text is doubtful (cf. Kittel in SBOT). 


JASAELUS (’Acdydos, AV Jasael), 1 Es 9%°,—In 
Ezr 10” SHEAL. 


JASHAR, BOOK OF (AV Jasher, Wen.» ; LXX 
25 V8 Bi. BNlov rod edOods ; Vulg. librojustorums Syr. 
Jos 10% ‘book of hymns or praises,’ [Lowy a 
28 18 ‘book of Ashir,’ pa]; Targ. xpvixy #59, 


The 


JASHEN 


‘book of the law’).—According to MT, this docu- 
ment was the source of the lines, 

‘Sun, stand thou still upon Gibcon ; 

And thou, Moon, in the valley of Aijalon. 
And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, 
Until the nation had avenged themselves of thelr enemies ’ 
(Joa 1012. 13) ; 
and of David’s Lament over Saul and Jonathan, 
2S 117-7, LXX of Jos omits the reference to the 
Bk. of Jashar. But probably the original text of 
1 K 812-18 stated that the lines, 
‘ J” hath said that he would dwell in the thick darknesa. 
I have surely built thee an house of habitation, 
A place for thee to dwell in for ever,’ 
were taken from this book. LXX makes our 1 K 
§!2- 18 the close of 8", apparently following a some- 
what different text, and adds ov« (dod atrn yéyparrat 
év BiBAly ris wojs. ‘The last three words represent 
wa 5p, which is probably a corruption, by the 
transposition of two letters, of 7W3 759. 

Nothing further is known of this document. Syr. 
of Jos and S, and LXX of 1 K 8°, suggest that 10 
in Jos and S may be a corruption of v0 ‘song’ ; 
but this view has met with little if any support. 
The data are too scanty and obscure to determine 
either the character of the book or the meaning of 
its title. As the passages quoted are ancient poems 
on great events, especially battles, probably the 
ea: was & collection of such poems. Some other 
OT poems may be from this collection. The Targ. 
‘book of the law’ represents a rabbinical theory 
that the Bk. of Jashar was the Pentatench or part 
of it. Donaldson, in his Jashar: fragmenta arche- 
typa carminum Hebraicorum, published at London 
in 1854, attempted a reconstruction of the book, 
and assigned to it a large number of passages from 
OT; but his views met with no acceptance. 

The date of the collection is obviously later than 
the time of David, and probably older than B.c. 
800~-the references to Jashar are assigned to J! 
(Budde, Samuel, ete.). 

MT points 7.’ as the ordinary 7: ‘upright,’ and 
it is so understood by LXX, Vale etc. If so, it 
may be taken as ‘hero,’ or collectively ‘heroes,’ 
courage and warlike prowess being the virtues most 
admired in primitive times; Ilgen notices the title 
Hamasa, ‘warlike virtue,’ ‘valour,’ given to a 
section of an Arabic anthology, containing poems 
in praise of heroic deeds. Or ‘the hero’ may be 
Israel, whose name is based on a root similar to 1’, 
and who is sometimes called pow: Jeshurun (which 
see), Dt 32!5 335 6, Is 447, Or 7 may be the initial 
word of the book, apo to be read as yashir 
‘sang,’ as in Wy! KN Ex 15', Nu 2177, 

There are two rabbinical works with the title 
‘Book of Jashar,’ a moral treatise by R. Shabbatai 
Carmuz Levita, A.D. 1394, contained in a MS in the 
Vatican ; and a treatise on the laws of the Jews by 
Rh. Thom, e. 1171, first printed in Italy A.D. 1544. 
There is also an anonymons historical narrative, 
with the same title, containing the Pent., Jg., and 
Jos with additions ; accepted by some Jews as the 
Bk. of Jashar; probably the work of a Spanish 
Jew of the 13th cent. It is said to have first 
appeared at Naples, and was first printed at Venice 
in 1625. In 1674 a German version of this work, 
with additions, was published at Frankfort-on- 
Main by KR. Jacob. In 1751 a Bristol type-founder 
published a forgery professing to be an English 
translation of the Bk. of Jashar, with a preface 
by Alcuin. It was reprinted in 1827 with a forged 
attestation by Wyclif. 


LiTsRaTURB.—Art. JasHar in Smith's DB; Holzinger, Hin- 
leitung f, 19 ff. ; 


JASHEN (#:, ’Acd», Jasen).—The sons of Jashen 
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(}#? 33) are mentioned in the list of David’s heroes 
given in 2S 23%. In the parallel list (1 Ch 1154) 
they appear as the sons of Hashem (avn), who ig 
further described as the Gizonite (*3\1:7) (wh. see). 
The name Gizon, however, does not occur else- 
where, and it seems probable that the true form 
of the gentilic adjective has been preserved by 
Lucian (28 "leooal 6 ows; 1 Ch Kipagal 6 Lovuvt), 
viz. ‘the Gunite’ (*}23), or member of the Naph- 
talite family of Guni (Nu 26") ; 80 Driver, Budde, 
Klostermann. It is further generally admitted by 
most scholars that the word ‘39 (‘sons of’) has 
crept into the text both of 25 and 1 Ch by ditto- 
graphy from the preceding saoyya (“the Shaal- 
bonite’): Lucian omits it in both passages. 
Hashem (1 Ch), though supported by the LXX (28 
"Acdv; LCh A lol ’Acdp Peon), must, in view of 
Lucian’s text, be rejected in favour of Jashen. For 
‘the sons of Jashen’ (2 8 238") we should therefore 
read ‘Jashen the Gunite.’ See further, Driver, 
Notes on the Books of Sam. p. 283. 
J. F. STENNING. 

JASHOBEAM (oy2y':).—One of David’s mighty 
men, 1 Ch 11" 128 27%.) There is reason to Waliese 
that his real name was Ishbosheth, i.e. Eshbaal. 
See JOSHEB-BASSHEBETH, 


JASHUB (a: ‘he returns ’),.—1. [ssachar’s fourth 
son, Nu 26% P, 1 Ch 7}, called in Gn 468 Job (wh. 
see): patron. Jashubites, Nu 26%, 2. A returned 
exile who married a foreigner, Ezr 10”, 


JASHUBI-LEHEM (ond ‘3¥:),—The eponym of a 
Judahite family, 1 Ch 44, Tho text is manifestly 
corrupt. LXX gives xat dwréorpevev atrots, Lue. 
kal éméorpeyay éavrois, Kittel (in SBOT) reads 
ond na 224 ‘and ney returned to Bethlehem,’ re- 
marking that the LXX and Vulg. (ef qui reverst 
sunt in Lahem) rightly recognize the verb a1. 
ons must stand for ‘5 n'a, and the last two letters of 
MT 13¥" may be a trace of the ma, Even so, the 
meaning of the passaye is obscure. 


JASON (‘Idowv),—A common Gr. name, not un- 
frequently used by Hel. Jews, or by Palestinians 
who were ravourable to Hellenizing influences, In 
some cases it was adopted as the equivalent of 
Joshua or Jesus (Inoods); ef. Jos. Ant. XIV. 1. 

1. J. THE SON OF ELEAZAR, one of the envoys 
sent by Judas Maccabeus to conclude a treaty 
with Rome (b.c. 161). The Greek name supvests 
that he belonged to the more liberal party among 
the Jews (Stanley), 1 Mac 8!", Jos. Ant. XII. x. 6. 

2. J. THE FATHER OF ANTIPATER, who was sent 
ag an ambassador by Jonathan, in B.C. 144, to renew 
the former treaty with the Romans (1 Mac 1218 
14%, Jos. Ant, XM. v. 8). This Jason is perhaps 
the sume as No. 1. 

3. J. oF CYRENE, a Jewish writer, who com- 
posed five books on the history of the Maccabees 
and the wars of the Jews against Antiochus Epi- 
phanes and his successor Eupator. Of this work 
our Second Book of the Maccabees is an abridg- 
ment (ércrouH), and from the epitomizer’s preface 
our whole knowledge of J. is derived. The dato 
at which he lived can be determined only b 
internal evidence. Comparing the epitome with 
1 Mac, which deals in the main with the same 
period of history, we find numerous discrepancies 
not only in important details, but sometimes even 
in the order of events; and it cannot be doubted 
that on the whole the simpler narrative of 1 Mac 
is to be preferred. At the same time 2 Mac 
supplies us with many additional particulars, 
which there is no reason to doubt. The writer 
seems to have been specially well informed upon 
the earlier troubles which led to the Maccabiran 
rising. J. clearly had at his disposal valuable 
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contemporary information; but if this was not 
written but oral, and frequently not received at 
first hand, it is easy to account for the numerous 
inaccuracies and legendary additions which are to 
be found in his work. The narrative of 2 Mac 
extends to B.C. 160; and J. probably wrote not 
long after that date. His name and place of 
residence imply that he was a Hellenist; the ornate 
and rhetorical style of the work is characteristic 
of the later (ir. writers; and from internal 
evidence it seems clear that the orig. work of J. 
was written in Greek. Cf. Schiirer, HJP W. iil. 
211-215; Zéckler on 2 Mac, Jrind. 2. 

4. J. THE HiGn PRIEST, the son of Simon It, 
and brother of Onias II., was the leader of the 
Hellenizing party among the Jews.  Ilis orig. 
name was Jesus or Joshua (Jos. Ant. XII. v. 1). 
On the accession of Antiochus Epiphanes, he 
induced the king, by means of a large present of 
money, to expel Onias from the high priesthood, 
and to confer the office upon himself (2 Mac 47-17, 
4 Mac 4'5, Josephus, d.c., seems to be mistaken 
when he asserts that J. became high priest on the 
death of his brother, and also when he states that 
the next pretender, Menelaus, was a, brother of J.). 
J. further procured from Antiochus permission to 
erect a gymnasium and ‘ephebeion’ in Jerus., and 
obtained for the inhabitants the title and privileges 
of ‘citizens of Antioch.’ Through J.’s influence 
Gr. customs were Jargely adopted among all classes 
of the Jews; and to the sacred games, which were 
celebrated at ‘lyre every four years in honour of 
Hercules, he sent a Jewish deputation with a large 
guin of money. This money, however, at ike 
request of the envoys themselves, was expended 
on building galleys and not on sacrifices (2 Mac 
416-4), For three years (B.C. 174-171) J. continued 
in power, then he was supplanted by his own 
envoy to Antiochus, Menelaus, who gained the 
office of high priest by offering a still larger bribe 
(ib. 4%°%), J, took refuge among the Ammonites; 
but the next year, on the occasion of a false report 
of the death of Antiochus in Egypt, he suddenly 
attacked Jerus. with a large force, and, becoming 
master of the city, drove his rival to take refuge in 
the citadel. On the advance of Antiochus, J. fled 
once more to the Ainmonites, and subsequently to 
Kgypt. Afterwards, relying on the fabled con- 
nexion between the Spartans and Jews (cf. 1 Mac 
127), he retired to Sparta, and there died ‘in a 
strange land,’ ‘nor had he any funeral at all, or 
place in the sepulchre of his fathers’ (2 Mac 5!-"), 

H. A. WHITE. 

JASON (‘Idowv).-— During St. Paul’s visit to 
Thessalonica, he was the guest of one Jason. 
When the Jews caused a disturbance, they attacked 
Jason’s house, and, failing to find the apostle, 
they took Jason and the brethren before the 
politarchs. The magistrates reccived security (rd 
kkavév) from Jason and the others, and then dis- 
missed them. ‘The brethren immediately sent 
Paul and Silas away to Berma (Ac 175), The 
nature of the security is not mentioned. Accord- 
ing to Ramsay (S¢. Paul the Traveller, p. 231), it 
was a security to prevent the cause of the disturb- 
ance, Paul, from coming to Thessalonica. This 
put a chasm between the apostles and the Thes- 
salonians, and hence he spenks (1 Th 2)8) of Satan 
hindering him (d:6rt 4OedHoapev edOetv apos opis, 
éyw pev Ilaidos xal drat wal dls, nat évéxopev uads 6 
Laravas). This eA aaution is ingenious, but will 
pers hardly explain the drag xat 8ls. 

In Ro 16” the apostle sends greetings from 
Timothy, Lucius, Jason, and Sosipater, his kins- 
men. This was very probably the same as the 
Jason of Thessalonica,—an identification made 
rather more probable by the possibility of Sosipater 
being the Sopater of heres (Ac 20‘). He would 
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then be a Jew (ol cvyyeveis pov). It was natural 
that St. Paul should lodge with a fellow-country- 
man, and Jason was a favourite name for Jews to 
assume whose Hebrew name was Joshua (Jesus); 
ef. Jos.@Ant. XIl. v. 1: 6 yey of ‘Incois ‘Idcova 
daurdv perwrbuacev® 6 de ’Ovlas éxrA}On Mevéddaos. 
Jason did not apparently accompany St. Paul to 
Jerusalem (Ac 20‘), and therefore presumably 
remained at Thessalonica. A. C. HEADLAM. 


JASPER.—See STONES (PRECIOUS). 
JASUBUS(Idcovfos), 1 Es 9”, —In Esr 10” J ASHURB. 


JATHAN (‘Iaédv, AV Jonathas). —Son of 
Shemaiah ‘ the great,’ and brother of Ananias the 
pretended father of Raphael, To 5”. 


JATHNIEL (bx-3m:).—The eponym of a Levitical 
family, 1 Ch 267, See GENEALOGY. 


JATTIR (vA and s7:),—A town of Judah in the 
southern mountains, noticed with Socoh and Debir, 
a Levitical city, Jos 158 21, 1 Ch 6° (Eng.%]. It 
was one of the cities to whose elders David sent of 
the spoil from Ziklag, 1 S 30”, It appears to have 
been far south, since it is noticed in the latter 
passage with Aroer. The most probable site is 
the ruin ‘Attir, N.E. of Beersheba, on a hill spur 
close to the southern desert. 

LITERATURE. —SW P vol. ili. sheet xxiv.; Robinson, BR P24. 494; 
Baedeker-Socin, Pal.3, 8, 158; Buhl, GAL? 164; Dillm. on Jos 154, 

C. R. CONDER. 

JAYAN (j', “Iwvay, ‘EAdds, “EAAnves, Javan, 
Gracia, Grect).—A son of Japheth and father of 
Elishah, Tarshish, Kittim, and Dodanim (the last 
a textual error for Rodanim, t.e. Rhodes) (Gn 
107‘), In Is 66 (cf. J] 3°) Javan is associated 
with the Gr. islands, and in Ezk 27!* with the 
traders of Tubal and Meshech, while in Dn 8” 
10” 11? it denotes the Macedonian empire. J., in 
fact, is the Greek ‘Idwy, ‘Ionian,’ and its position 
in Gn 10? shows that it must there mean Cyprus 
(in which Kition [(Aittim] was situated), called 
mat Yavnd, Ydnan, and Ydnane, ‘the land of 
the Tonians,’ in the inscriptions of Sargon and 
Sennacherib. In the Bab. transcripts of tho in- 
scriptions of Darius Hystaspis, Ydvanu represents 
the Ionians of Asia Minor ; and when, in B.C. 
711, the people of Ashdod revolted from Assyria 
and deposed their lawful king, they put on the 
throne in his place a certain Yavanu or ‘Greek.’ 
Gaza was also called I6né, and the sea between 
Philistia and Egypt was known as $ Ionian’ 
(Steph. Byz. s.v. Idmov), In the EeyP: hiero- 
glyphs Ha-nibu or Ui-nivu is rendered by Uinin 
or ‘lIonians’ in demotic, and the Mediterranean 
is termed the ‘circle of the Ha-nibu’ as early 
as the Py Rent of the 6th dynasty. One 
of the Tel el-Amarna tablets (B.c. 1400) speaks 
of a Yivana or ‘Jonian’ in the land of Tyre, and 
W. Max Miller (Asien und Europa, p. 370) has 

ointed out that the name of one of the allies of the 

ittites in their struggle with Ramses 1. mast be 
read Yevana, ‘Ionians.’ A. H. SAYCE. 


JAYAN ()):), mentioned by Ezekiel (27!%) among 

laces that traded with Tyre, but distinct from 

avan=Jonia, which occurs in v.!%. See preceding 
article. The verse in which it is found commences 
2px f) 17}, and the third of these words is probably 
to be interpreted ‘from Uzal,’ a place in Arabia 
(Gn 107); but it is not clear whether Uzal is to 
be reyarded as the factory whence ‘ Wéddn and 
Jdvdn’ exported goods to Tyre, or whether ‘ from 
Uzal’ is an epithet of ‘Javan’ intended to dis- 
tinguish this Javan from the other. Of the modern 
RHCHOT IGE who regard the consonants of the text 
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as correct, Smend thinks Javan may be the name 
of an Arab tribe, or of a locality in the neighbour- 
hood of Uzal (San'd); while Glaser (Skizze, ii. 
428-436) is inclined to interpret }): as ‘Greeks,’ 
supposing a Greek colony in Arabia to be signified, 
but seems to prefer to identify it with Yayn, a 
piace mentioned by Hamdani (ed. Miiller, p. 171, 
. 10) as belonging ee with Waddan to the 
territory of Juhaynah, and indeed immediately 
after arwat an-Ndr in the neighbourhood of 
Medinah (see gia ale map). The situation of 
this Yayn can be fixed with some accuracy from 
the notice in Al-Bekri (ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 859, 
etc.); but although the LXX rendering (ofvov) 
would seem to favour the reading } in Ezk, and 
the proximity of Wadddn seems to support Glaser’s 
identification, the fact that there is no evidence of 
this Yayn having ever been a place of importance, 
or connected with the trade in iron and spices, or 
connected with Uzal, renders it impossible to 
attach any scientific value to the identification. 

The majority of modern critics regard tho 
consonants as corrupt (Stade, Briggs, Cornill ; ef. 
Oxf. Ileb. Lex. s. }})); and in Cornill’s edition 
jas") is substituted for the consonants of the text, 
on the authority of a wine-list of Nebuchadnezzar 
(Delitzsch, Assyrische Lesestticke, 1875, p. 63), in 
which a country of that name (4-ra-na-ba-nun) is 
mentioned with two others which bear some re- 
semblances to places named in v,* as sending wine 
to Tyre. Though striking parallels to Ezekiel are 
found in the cuneiform inscriptions (D. H. Miiller, 
Ezechiel-studien, 1895, pp. 56-62), the legitimacy 
of such a correction seems anaes 


.S. MARGOLIOUTH. 
JAVELIN.—See SPEAR. 
JAWBONE (Jg 15'°%),—See LEHI, SAMSON. 


JAZER (ny: Vy, Tagip; AV of Nu 215232" Jaazer ; 
meaning of name uncertain).—A town E. of the 
Jordan, in Gilead, and belonging to the tribe of Gad 
(Jos 13%, 1 Ch 26%!).* The indications given in the 
Onomasticon by Eusebius and Jerome, viz. 10 (or 
8) miles W. of Philadelphia and 15 N. of Heshbon, 
are approximately correct. It was a Levitical 
city (Jos 21°), was evidently a place of more than 
usual importance, and is mentioned in various 
connexions. The ‘villages’ or daughter towns of 
J. are spoken of in Nu 21°, showing that the dis- 
trict was thickly inhabited, and that neighbourin 
paces were grouped about it as their politica 
read. It was chosen as one of the stations of 
David’s census oflicers (2 S 245), and, seven cen- 
turies after the conquest of the country under 
Moses, it was famous for its vineyards and fruitful 
fields (Is 168°, Jer 48%).+ Jazer is mentioned also 
in connexion with the wars of the Maccabees, hav- 
ing been, according to Josephus (Ant. x11. viii. 1), 
captured and burnt by Judas Maccabzeus, after the 
latter had inflicted a crushing defeat upon the 
Ammonites under Timothens. 

When the Hebrews reached Heshbon, they dis- 
covered, lying not far to the north of it, an ex- 
tensive and fertile region which they speak of as 
‘the land of Jazer’ (Nu 32!). Against this a 
specie expec en (Nu 21°) was fitted out by 

oses (1) because of its own importance, and (2) 
because it lay in the line of march to the conquest 
of Bashan. This region at once attracted the 
attention of the Hebrews, and the contrast be- 
tween its broad and fertile expanse and the desert 
which they had left made them feel that they 


*In Nu 21% Dillm. and others read VY" instead of MT TY, 
and tr. ‘the border of the children of Ammon was Jazer.’ 

t In Jer 4882 ‘they reached even unto the sea of Jazer,’ 0D’ 
‘sea’ is a textual error, due to an accidental repetition of the 
D: of the preceding clause (so Graf, Gratz, Cheyne, Glesebrecht). 
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had reached a paradise. ‘It is not to be won- 
dered at that the two and a half tribes were per- 
fectly willing to stay on this side of the Jordan. 
Judea has no land to compare with it, neither has 
Samaria, except in very limited portions. The 
surface of the country is slightly rolling and com- 
paratively free from stone. Here common Arab 
trails broaden out into tine roads. Here are wide 
pasture lands and luxuriant fields of wheat and 
arley, and the ignorant Bedawin who own the 
soil point with pride to the green acres that are 
spread out beneath the sun.’ 

Jazer, now called Khurbet Sar, has extensive 
remains of antiquity, but those above ground are 
chiefly of the Roman period. It possesses a curi- 
ous tower formed of massive blocks of unhewn 
stone, which could have been put into position 
only at the cost of immense labour. Sar is about 
three thousand four hundred feet above the sea- 
level, and in the wide view to the W. and S. the 
Dead Sea is embraced. On the south, Wady esh- 
Shita begins to descend rapidly towards the Jordan 
Valley, and in the opposite direction not far from 
the ruins are two large ponds, near to but entirely 
distinct from each other, peculiar and attractive 
objects in the landscape. ‘The great plateau about 
this ancient ruin has for generations been the 
battle-ground of the Arab tribes in that region, 
and quantities of skulls are piled under the fallen 
arches of &® once magnificent building (Merrill, 
East of the Jordan, pp. 405, 485). 

S. MERRILL, 

JAZIZ (i:).—A Hagrite who was ‘over the 
flocks’ of king David, 1 Ch 27, See GENEALOGY. 


JE.—The symbol used by biblical critics for the 
combination in one whole of the Jahwistic and 
Elohistic documents. See HEXATEUCH. 


JEALOUSY.—There is no more striking example 
of the anthropomorphic way of speaking of God 
characteristic of OT than the frequent ascrip- 
tion to Him of jealousy, associated as that idea is 
in our minds with an evil meaning. ‘I am a 
jetleus God’ (xjp bx Ex 205 34'4, Dt 4% 5°, Jos 2419, 

ah 17). Two things may help to remove the 
feeling of strangeness. ‘The phrase is probably 
taken from the marriage relation which is so often 
used in OT to describe the relation between J” and 
the people of Israel (Is 54°62°, Hos2etc.). Again, 
although the word is now generally used in a bad 
sense, it has a good side, as in the case of the 
marriage relation in question; and it is only in 
this sense, of course, that it is used in the present 
connexion. Just as jealousy in husband or wife 
is the energetic assertion of an exclusive right, so 
God asserts and vindicates His claim on those who 
belong to Him alone. The use of the figure is 
much bolder and more picturesque than the bare 
assertion of right would be. If God is the husband 
and Israel the wife, then idolatry and wickedness 
of every kind are spiritual adultery. Israel is 
often represented as thus provoking God _ to 
jealousy (Dt 32’, 1 K 14% etc.). The phraseolog: 
occurs with special frequency in Ezk (533 163-4 
235 36°- 6 388 39%); but it is found in other prophets 
also (Is passim, J12'*, Zeph 138, Zec 114 8?, Hos 2% 18), 

On the other hand, the term is used to denote 
passionate concern in man for God’s honour, as in 
the case of Phinehas (Nu 25-38), Elijah (1 K 19?°), 
Jehu (2 K 10*6; cf. Ps 119%), So Jn 2) ‘The zeal 
({ndAos) of thine house’ (Ps 69°); ‘a zeal for God’ 
(Ro 107); ‘Iam yenous ... With a godly jealousy’ 
(2 Co 114). Cf. 6 xavavatos=6 fmr\wrhs, Lk 615, 

The law of the jealousy offering is found in 
Nu 5-81, The rite was in the nature of an 
appeal to God, who was called eye to decide 
the question of the innocence or guilt of the sus- 
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ected person. The subsequent practice of ordeals 
in the West was based on the OT institution. 

The words (ndodv and ¢FXos are also used in a bad 
sense, esp. in NT; ¢Hdos iscoupled with ¢Odvos (1 Mac 
816), Ems (Ro 1333, 1 Co 33), and epAla (2 Co 12”, Gal 
5*, Ja 3'* 16). cf. Ac 7°, 1 Co 134, Ja 42. 

J. S. BANKS. 

JEARIM, Mount (oyr77).—Mentioned only in.Jos 
15, where it is identified with CImESALON (wh. see). 


JEATHERAI (nx:).——An ancestor of Asaph, 1 Ch 
6” (Heb. 6°], called in v.“! [Heb.*] Ethni. 


JEBERECHIAH (1933; ‘J” blesseth,’ generally 
abbreviated 7:993 or 1:273, Berechiah, which see).— 
The father of Zechariah, a friend of Isaiah, Is 87. 


JEBUS, JEBUSI, JEBUSITE (0:2°, TeBSous; ‘pia, 
‘pa, IeBovoatos -o, TeBovoat Jos 1816, TeBoucew Jp 
19") __Jébiis occurs only in Jg 19! (‘ Jebus, the 
same is Jerusalem’), v.44, and in 1 Ch 11% 5, a 
pare which the Chronicler has so expanded 
rom 2S 5° as to introduce the name into it twice 
(in v.4 adding, ‘the same is Jebus,’ and in v.° 
‘the inhabitants of Jebus’), each time, obviously, 
as an intentional archaism. On the strenyth 
of these passages, it used commonly to be said 
that Jebus was the old name of Jerusalem ; 
but the Tel el-Amarna tablets have shown this 
view to be erroneous; the city is there called 
regularly Urusclim.* (t seems that, the inhabit- 
ants being known as ‘Jebnsites,’ it was inferred 
incorrectly that ‘Jebus’ was the name of their 
city; but more usually, even in early times, it is 
spoken of as ‘Jerusalem’ (Jg 1% 41, Jos 15%, 28 5%), 

Jebusite +t was the name of the local tribe which, 
in the first centuries of Israel’s occupation of 
Canaan, held Jerusalem, until its citadel, ‘the 
stronghold of Zion,’ was captured under David, 
being called afterwards, from this circumstance, 
‘the city of David’ (28 56°; cf. 1 K 2! 11% etc.). 
Allusions to the Israclites’ inability to expel the 
Jebusites from their stronghold are found in Jos 
15%, Jg 1; and in Jg 19! it is described as a 
city of ‘foreigners.’ Zion was the 8. part of the 
easternmost t of the two hills, on which Jerusalem 
was situated ; and this accordingly was the site of 
the old Jebnsite fortress. From its position it 
admitted of being strongly fortified: on the E. it 
overhung the Kidron valley, the bottom of which 
was some 700-800 ft. below; on the S. its sides 
sloped down more gradually to even a greater 
depth ; on the W. the 'yropceon valley—not, as 
now, filled up with débris—was some 300 ft. below 
it; only on the N. was the approach easier, 
though even here, according to Cathet excavations, 
there was a natural barrier, consisting of a de- 
pression in the rock, some 30-50 yards wide, and 
12 deep. The area thus indicated would include, 
moreover, the one natural spring in Jerusalem, 
Gihon.§ The situation of this stronghold thus 
readily explains its long resistance to the Israel- 
ites. In the end, however, in spite of the taunting 
words in which its inhabitants defied their assail- 


* Letters 180, 181, 183, 185 in Winckler’s edition (Nos. 254, 
284, 256, 233, in Petrie’s Syria and Egypt from the Tell el- 
Amarna Letters, 189s), 

t Jebusi in Jos 1816.33 (AV) is nothing but an anomalous 
reproduction of the form of the Heb. gentilic adj.: it is altered 
in KV to the usual Jebuastte, 

{ Not, as many maps, following a tradition which does not 
reach back beyond the 4th cent. A.p., incorrectly exhibit, the 
western hill: see Zion; and cf. W. R. Smith, Enc. Brit.® 8.v. 
JERUSALEM, p. 630; Guthe, ZDPYV, 1883, p. 271ff.: Mtihlau in 
Riehm’s JJ WB2 {. 695, 608f., and g.v. Zion; Stade, Gesch. i, 
267, 316f.; O. W. Wilson in Smith, DB2 p. 1650f.; Ryle on 
Neh 315, On tho top of the hill (N. of the ‘city of David’) was 
built afterwards the Temple, with the royal Palace immedi- 
ately contiguous to it on the S.: “Ophel" was the bulging 
mountain side, S. of the ‘city of David.’ 

§ Of. the plan in Stade’s Geschichte, i. p. 268. 
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ants to enter it, it was taken by David (28 5*®), 
—if an addition found only in the text of 1 Ch 11° 
is to be trusted, through the prowess of Joab; 
and received the name which perpetuated to after- 
ages the memory of the monarch’s success. The 
position of the Jebusite stronghold is further 
alluded to in Jos 158 188, where it is said that the 
(North) border of Judah and the (South) border 
of Benjamin passed along the valley of the son of 
Hinnom (whether this be the valley on the S. or the 
S.E. of Zion) to the south shoulder—s.e. the pro- 
jecting mountain-side—of the Jebusite,—in exact 
agreement with the situation as defined above ; it 
lay thus, according to these passages (P), just 
within the territory of Benjamin. This position 
of Jerusalem, so close to the border-line separating 
the two tribes, explains the variation observable 
between Jos 158 (‘the Jebusites dwell with the 
children of Judah in Jerusalem to this day’) and 
Jeg 1" (‘the Jebusites dwell with the children of 
Benjamin in Jerusalem to this day’); see JERUSA- 
LEM. Of the earlier history of i ‘rusalem, it will 
be sufficient here to say that its king, Adoni-zedek, 
is described as being defeated and slain by the 
Tsraelites (Jos 10%: 25; cf. 12"); but nothing is said 
here about the city being taken: the statement in 
Jg 18 that the children of Judah took it and burnt 
it, can be reconciled with v.74 (Jos 15°) only by 
very artificial suppositions; and the verse 1s in 
all probability a gloss, due to a misunderstanding 
of v.7> (see Moore, ad loc.). 

The only Jebusite mentioned expressly by name 
is ARAUNAH, the owner of the threshing-floor on 
the top of ‘ Zion,’ which was bought by David for 
the purpose of building an altar to J”(258 2416 18 2 ; 
ef, 1 Chi 2115 24-26. 28 99h, 2 Ch 3!); but it is reason- 
able to suppose that Adoni-zedek (Jos 10! ete.), if 
not Adoni-bezek as well (Jg 1°; see v.7e"4, and cf. 
Moore), was Jebusite likewise. How, or when, 
the Jebusites obtained possession of their strong- 
hold, we do not know: in the Tel el-Amarna 
letters (c. B.C. 1400), Abdichéba is ruler of ‘the 
land (or district) of the city of Jerusalem’; but, 
though allusion is made to the political action 
taken by the ‘city’ and ‘country’ governed by 
Abdichéba, the name of the inhabitants is not 
stated. Nor do our data enable us to determine 
with certainty the racial affinities of the Jebusites ; 
though their position, and the Semitic name A doni- 
zedck (‘Zedek is my lord’), would lead naturally 
to the inference that they were a sub-tribe of the 
Canaanites. In Jos 105 (cf. vv.}:8 12) Adoni-zedek 
is called a ‘king of the Amorites’; but, in view of 
the manner in which ‘ Amorite’ is used in E (like 
‘Canaanite’ in J) as a general designation of the 
pre-Israchitish inhabitants of Canaan, no con- 
clusion can be drawn from the statement as to the 
distinctive nationality of his subjects: there were 
at least no Amorites §. of Phonicia in the age of 
the Tel el-Amarna letters. * 

The Jebusites are frequently mentioned in the 
rhetorical enumerations of the nations of Canaan, 
whom the Israelites were to dispossess (or had 
dispossessed), as Gn 157, Ex 3837 138, Jos ib? (cf. 
Nu 13”); in these lists, perhaps on account of 
their being numerically ihe smallest, they hold 
nearly always the last place. The buildings of 
David on the ‘ Millo’ (28 5°), and still more the 
temple and palaces constructed by Solomon, must 
have greatly altered the appearance of Zion; and 
few of its former Jebusite possessors can have 
remained there. The narrative of 2S 24 shows, 
however, that David treated his conquered foes 
with consideration. According to 1 K 9%, the 
Jebusites, with other Canaanite races, were reduced 
by Solomon to serfdom, and made lable to forced 
service (139 op ody). In Zec 9’, where the future 

* Petrie, Syria and Egypt, p. 186f. 
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incorporation of the Philistines in the kingdom of 
God is promised, either (Wellh., Now.) Jchustte is 
an archaistic expression for Jerusalemite, or (Ew.) 
the allusion is to the Jebusites of old, who were 
incorporated into Judah by David,—‘ and he also 
shall be a remnant for our God, and he shall be as 
a clan-leader (or, a clan, nx] in Judah, and Ekron 
as a Jebusite.’ S. R. DRIVER. 


JECHILIAH (3 Kethibh, abo Keré as in 2 K 
15*, Jecoliah; LXX, B Xaad, A ’leyenid: Vulg. 
Techelia).—The mother of king Uzziah, 2 Ch 263. 


JECHONIAS (’Texovlas).—1. The Gr. form of the 
name of king JECONIAH, employed by the English 
translators in the books Rc a from the Greck, 
Ad. Est 114, Bar 13°®; called in Mt 1" Jechoniah. 
9. 1 Es 8° (LXX %), In Ezr 10? SHECANIAH. 


JECOLIAH.—See JECHILIAH. 
JECONIAH.—See JENOIACHIN, 


JECONIAS (’Texovlas).—1. One of the captains over 
thousands (x:Alepyo.) in the time of Josiah, 1 Es 1°; 
in 2 Ch 35° called CONANIAH. 2 RVm of 1 Es 1%, 
See JEHOAHAZ 2. 


JEDAIAH.—1. (ay) A priestly amily, 1 Ch 9!° 
247, Ezr 2% Neh 789 1110 12%7.19.a! 9, (samo Heb.) 
One of the exiles sent from Babylon with gifts of 
old and silver for the sanctuary at Jerusalem, 
ec G1 14. LXX does not treat J. here as a proper 
name, reading ray (rots) éreyvwxdrwv (-Koow) abrhy. 
3. (art) A Simeonite chief, 1Ch 4”, 4. (same Heb.) 
One of those who repaired the wall of Jerusalem, 
Neh 3% See GENEALOGY. 


JEDDU (B"Tedd0s, A “Ed50s), 1 Es 5°.—In Ezr 2° 
JEDAIAH. 


JEDEUS (‘Iedaios), 1 Es 9°,—In Ezr 10° ADAIAH. 


JEDIAEL (780 '7)).—1. ‘The eponym of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 7%. 2. One of David’s heroes, 
1 Ch 11, probably identical with the Manassite of 
12%, 3 the eponym of a family of Korahite 
porters, 1 Ch 267. See GENEALOGY. 

JEDIDAH (a's ‘ cant ; B’Tedela, A ’BRSc5d). — 
Daughter of Adaiah of Bozkath, and mother of 
Josiah, king of Judah (2 K 22)), 


JEDIDIAH (ny: ‘ beloved of J”’; ef. Sab. $xm; 
B ’ldedel, A Hledvhud).—'The name given to Solomon 
by the prophet Nathan, 28 12% ‘for the Lorn’s 
sake’ (ma W3y3). See SOLOMON. 


JEDUTHUN (pny, nv (in Kethtbh of Ps 39! 77}, 
Neh 1127, 1 Ch 16% paws), LX X 'Tddovy, Td, etc. ). 
—The eponym of one of the three guilds which, 
acc. to the Chronicler, conducted the musical 
service of the temple from the time of David 
downwards. The name does not occur in the books 
of Sam. or Kings or in any pre-exilic document. 
Not only so, but the earliest of the post-exilic 
writers know of only the Asaphites as singers 
(Neh 7“, Ezr 2"), There is indeed mention in 
Neh 11” of descendants of J. who discharged 
this function, but in this passage we have not the 
original memoirs of Nehemiah, and the reference 
is wanting in the LXX. The Chronicler makes J. 


like Asaph, a contemporary of David, and gives 
him the title of ‘the king’s seer’ (2 Ch 3515), hile 


in 1 Ch 164 251 etc. the three guilds of temple 
musicians are named after Heman, Asaph, and 
Jeduthun, there are other passages where the 
third name in the list is Ethan (1 6“ 15" etc.). 
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The two names are often assumed to be alternative 
designations of one and the same singer. It may 
be so, but there are circumstances which render 
this explanation less satisfactory than it appears 
at first sight. Reasonable doubts have even been 
expressed whether J. was originally a proper name 
at all. The word occurs in the title of three 

salms (39. 62. 77). In the first of these (unless } 

e a scribal error for Sy) pnt) may be in apposi- 
tion with oy (giving the sense of ‘to the chief 
musician, namely to J.’), but in Ps 62 and 77 
the reading is priy-oy (LXX vrep TdBovv) ‘upon J,’ 
(which, after the analogy of similar expressions in 
the headings of the Pss, most probably means ‘upon 
an instrument named J.’), or as in RV ‘ufter the 
manner of J.’ (where the last word would be the 
name of a tune or the opening word of a song). 
The whole subject of Heb. musical terms is so 
involved in obscurity that it is impossible to reach 
any certain conclusion. Seeing that the Sept. 
translators found many of these terms unintel- 
ligible, there is nothing improbable in the sup- 
position that the Chronicler writing about the 
same date (c. B.C. 250) adopted an interpretation 
which took J. for a proper name, and that he 
transformed it, like the more familiar Heman and 
Ethan (which see), into the eponym of a Levitical 
choir. See Music. 


LivERATURE.—Graf, Ges. B. d, AT 228, 239; W. R. Smith, 
OTJC? 143n.; Kautzsch, Heil, Sch. d. AT 716n.; Cheyne, 
Or. of Paalter, W1, 111; Ewald, #’salma, Eng. tr. i. 44; Kuenen, 
Rel. of Tar. if. 204; Wellhausen, Gesch, 162n,; Schiirer, HJP 
In i, 225; Koberle, Tempelsangerim AT. J, A, SELBIE. 


JEELI (A 'TenXl, B’TecnAel), 1 Es 5°,—In Ezr 256 
JAALAH, Neh 758 JAALA. 


JEELUS (3B ’Tén\os, A ef), 1 Es 8°? (LXX §),— 
In Ezr 10? JEHIEL. 


JEGAR-SAHADUTHA (xnrgy o», Aram. =‘ cairn 
of witness,’ LXX Bovvds udprus, DI [fs] wapruplas). 
—Tho name said to have ean given by Laban to 
the cairn erected on the occasion of the compact 
between him and Jacob, Gn 3147. See GALEED. 
The same Aram. root occurs in Job 16” (“qy ‘m 
witness’). On the substitution of & for 5 see Dill- 
mann’s note on this last passaye. 


JEHALLELEL (oe7pm).—A. A Judahite, 1 Ch 46, 
2. A Levite, 2 Ch 29%, See GENEALOGY. 


JEHDEIAH (jaram nny J” give joy’ !).—1. The 
eponym of a Levitical family, 1 Ch 24% 2 An 
OHigee of David, 1 Ch 27°, See GENEALOGY. 


JEHEZKEL (bxp1m ‘God pene ibonerts: the 
same name as Lzekiel).—A priest, the head of the 
20th (in LXX, B, the 19th) course, | Ch 24!4, 


JEHIAH (7m ‘may J” live’!).—The name of a 
Levitical family, 1 Ch 15%. See GENEALOGY. 


JEHIEL (Syn: ‘ may El live’ !).—4. One of David’s 
chief musicians, 1 Ch 15" 165, 2, A chief of the 
Levites, | Ch 238 298. 3. Jehiel the son of Llach- 
moni was ‘ with (=tutor of?) the king’s sons,’ 1 Ch 
2793, 4. One of Jehoshaphat’s sons, 2Ch 21% 
8. One of Hezekiah’s ‘ overseers,’ 2 Ch 31%. 6. A 
ruler of the house of God in Josiah’s reign, 2 Ch 35°. 
7. The father of Obadiah, a returned exile, Ezr 8°, 
called in 1 Es 88 Jezelus. 8. Father of Shecaniah, 
Ezr 10°, called in 1 Es 8” Jeelus, perhaps identical 
with 9. One of those who had marricd foreign 
wives, Ezr 10%, called in 1 Es 97 Jezrielus. 10. A 

riest of the sons of Harim who had married a 
foreign wife, Ezr 107!, called in 1 Es 9%! Hiereel. 
See GENEALOGY. 
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JEHIELI (Seem). —A patronymic from JEHTEL 
No. 2, 1 Ch 26%) 22 (ef, 235 29%), 


JEHIZKIAH (pm ‘J" strengthencth’).— An 
Ephraimite, in the time of Ahaz and Pekah, who 
supported the prophet Oded in opposing the bring- 
ing of Judean captives to Samaria, 2 Ch 28", 


JEHOADDAH (yim, possibly ‘J” hath deposed 
or hath numbered’).—A descendant of Saul, 1 Ch 
8%, See JARAH. 


JEHOADDAN (yr: 2 Chr 25! and, as vocalized, 
2K 143, The consonants of the text in 2K 14? 
ume the form Jehoaddin [so RV] }7").—A lady of 

erusalem, mother of Amaziah king of Judah. 


JEHOAHAZ (inxi, or Joahaz ine) 2 K 14), 2 Ch 
348 3624 ‘J” hath grasped ’).—1. King of Israel, 
son of Jehu. His reign of seventeen years necessi- 
tates in 2 K 13! the reading ‘one and twenticth’ 
(Jos. Ant. IX. viii, 5), or in v. ‘thirty-ninth’ 
(Aldine LXX, and Thenius). The inroads of 
Hazael of Damascus, which Jehu could not resist 
(2 K 10), crushed Jehoahaz. ‘The straits to which 
he was reduced by the Syrians (2 K 137-22 148. 27) 
led by the young prince Benhadad (13% *) imply 
that the terrible anticipations of Elisha (2 K 8'*) 
were being realized. These calamities were accom. 
panied by a revival of the Asherah worship of 
Ahab (13°, cf. 1K 16%). Nevertheless, at the 
king’s prayer, J” promised [sracl ‘a saviour’ (cf. 
Jg 3° etc.), a promise not fulfilled in this reign 
(as Jos. Ant. IX. viii. 5, see v.72), but in the vie- 
tories of Joash and Jeroboam I. (2 K 13% 14%), 
unless we suppose an allusion to the Assyrian 
king Rammifin-nirfri who captured and plundered 
ae about this time (see Schrader, COT’ i. 


2. King of Judah (Joachaz or Jeconias, 1 Es 1%; 
Zarakes, 1 Es 1°, see QPB). The name Shallum, 
found in Jer 22", 1 Ch 3", may pons be signifi. 
cant, ‘to whom it is requited ’ (Keil), or may con- 
tain an allusion to the unfortunate king of Israel, 
2 K 15 (Bertheau), but more probably it was his 
original name, exchanged on his accession for one 
of better omen. He was the third son of Josiah 
(2 K 23% % 2418), his position in 1 Ch 3 being due 
to his insignificance. Although a bad man, doeShs 
kal uiapds rdv rpdrov, ‘impious and impure’ (Jos. 
Ant, x. v. 2), he must have been a po ae prince, 
since the people made him king in preference to his 
elder brother. He was anointed—a ceremony speci- 
fied only in the case of a new dynasty or a disputed 
succession. Even the prophets Jeremiah (22!%13) 
and Ezekiel (19?) speak of him with sympathy 
and regret. After his ac Oty, at Megiddo it is 
likely that Necho resumed his march on the 
Euphrates, and sent a detachment to Jerusalem 
to bring J. to Riblah, whence he was carried 
a prisoner to Egypt when Necho returned, after 
having reduced ria west of the Euphrates. 
2 Ch 36? might ae that Necho visited Jerusalem 
in person when deposing Jehoahaz. This is un- 
likely; but he robably did so on his return 
journey (see Rawlinson’s note on Herodotus, ii. 
159). 
3.= AHAZIAH of Judah, 2 Ch 21!7 2573, 

N. J. D. WHITE. 

JEHOASH or JOASH (e¢xim, dx, wx’ 2 Ch 2d! 
‘J” is strong,’ or ‘J” hath bestowed’ *),.—4. King 
of Judah (2 K ll. 12, 2 Ch 2219-24), A year-old 
infant when hidden by his aunt in a lumber-room 
of the palace (RVm, Jos. Ant. 1X. vii. 1) from his 
unnatural grandmother, J. was but seven when 
placed on the throne of his ancestors (see ATHALIAH 


* See on this name and on ‘ Josiah' a paper by Hommel in 
Ezpos. Times, viii. (1897) p. 562. 


and JEHOIADA). It is sufficient here to observe 
that the significance of his coronation, as the 
revival of David’s line, was emphasized, not only 
by the employment of David’s dedicated armoury, 
but by a ceremonial of which there is no previous 
record, the investiture of the king with the royal 
insignia, ‘the crown and the bracelets’ (so Wellh. 
reading nysn instead of nryh ‘testimony,’ cf. 28 
1%; Jerome (Qu. Heb. on 2 Ch 23"] says ‘ phylac- 
teries are meant, on which were written the ten com- 
mandments’). The covenant was renewed, not only 
between God and the nation, but between the people 
and the king (Ch omits), and, moreover, J ehoiada took 
steps to secure the continuance of the Davidic stock 
(2 Ch 248), The death of Athaliah was followed by 
n reaction against the Baal worship which she had 
fostered ; and the temple, which had been ‘ broken 
up’ during her reign (2 Ch 247), naturally became 


the object of the young king’s pions care. The 
account in Kings of the raising of money for this 
purpose seems to have presented great difficulties 


to the Chronicler. At this period the commutation 
of sacrifices by a money payment appears to have 
been common (2 K 12"), al the money was paid to 
the priests directly, to each man by his patrons 
(‘acquaintance’), The king directed that the 
priests should see to the necessary repairs, and 
should devote to this purpose (a) the money paid 
for the redemption of personal vows (Lv 27°), and 
(8) all voluntary offerings in coin. (Ch substitutes 
the half shekel tax of Ex 30% 38 while AV and 
RVm of 2 K 124, supported by Targ., Rashi, etc., 
imply that this was a third source of revenue]. 
The priests (Ch ‘ Levites’], however, with Jehoiada 
at their head, ignored the king’s order; possibly 
from poverty, as the temple was then only one 
of many sanctuaries (2 K 12%). At last, in the 
23rd year of the reign, the business was, with 
their consent, taken out of their hands. Jehoiada 
(Ch ‘the king’) placed a money chest ‘ beside the 
altar’ (so Josephus) (Ch ‘without at the gate’), 
into which the priests that kept the door (cf. 228 
25"8) (Ch ‘all the princes and all the people’) cast 
the proper monies, ‘lhe money was counted by 
the king’s scribe and the high priest (Ch ‘ chief 
priest’s officer’], and according to Kings was de- 
voted solely to the repair of the fabric, whereas Ch 
asserts that ‘of the rest were made vessels for the 
house of the Lord,’ thus directly contradicting 
2K 12% The Chronicler now records the criminal 
weakness of J. in yielding to the idolatrous ten- 
dencies of the princes, and his base ingratitude 
as shown in the murder of Zechariah, the son of 
those to whom he owed his life and crown. There 
is nothing of this in Kings. ‘There is indeed in 
2K 12? ahintat a deterioration in J.’s character 
after the death of Jehoiada (denied by Ewald, who 
renders ‘wherein’ ‘because,’ HJ iv. 137 n. 1); 
but, on the other hand, he is ranked in 2 K with 
Amaziah (14%), Uzziah (15°), and Jotham (15°4) as one 
who ‘did right in the eyes of the Lord, yet not 
like David’; the shortcoming in each case being 
apparently that ‘the high places were not taken 
away.’ However, the reference to the murder of 
Zechariah in Mt 23%, Lk 11°, seems to guarantee 
that the story is not inserted merely to give a 
moral reason for the calamities of Jehoash. The 
Syrian invasion which followed (Ch immediately] 
is Dey represented in Ch as a special judg- 
ment on J. and the guilty age whereas in 
Kings it is implied that Hazael (not mentioned in 
Ch) did not actually take Jerusalem, but was 
bought off by an immense bribe. In any case the 
invasion was a severe national humiliation, which 
must have caused much discontent, and this found 
vent in the murder of J. by two of his servants in 
the fortress on Mt. Zion. The Chronicler heightens 
the infamy of his end by adding that he was ‘in 
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great diseases,’ that they ‘slew him on his bed,’ 


that he was not buried in the royal sepulchres, and 
that the mothers of the assassins were of the 
two accursed nations of Moab and Ammon (see 
Dt 238). Jerome (Qu. Hebd., ad loc.) notes that ‘this 
is said to emphasize the wickedness of the Israel- 
ites who were unwilling to avenge God’s pee 

2. King of Israel, son of Jchoahaz. The brief 
epitome of his reign (2 K 13'°5) merely adds to 
the inevitable condemnation of his national wor- 
ship an allusicn to his defeat of Judah. But we 
derive a much more favourable impression of him 
froin the close of the Acts of Klisha (2 K 1314-2), 
and from the history of Amaziah of Judah, 2 K 
148-16 (=2 Ch 25'7-*%4), where the formula of con- 
clusion is repeated from 131% 8, In J. was partially 
fulfilled (13) the promise (13* 5) of a saviour from 
Syria, a promise repeated in the double symbolical 
srophecy of Elisha to the somewhat irresponsive 
an (1318); and when we remember the abject 
condition into which Isracl had fallen in the 
revious reign, it will be evident that J. must 
fave been one of the greatest rulers of the north- 
ern kingdom. The hiring by Amaziah of Judah 
of 100,000 soldiers of Israel, during this reign 
(2 Ch 25%), would indicate that all fear of Syria 
had been taken away. ‘His might’ was shown 
also in the thoroughness with which he followed 
up his victory at Bethshemesh, by breaking down 
the wall of Jerusalem on the weakest side. Mis 
natural disposition seems to have been good (so 
Jos. Ant, IX. viii. 6). There was a wholehearted- 
ness in the burst of grief over the dying prophet ; 
there was a pious recognition of the true source 
of Isracl’s strength in the words (13) which re- 
echoed Elisha’s own apostrophe to the ascending 
Elijah (2!%); and even the sarcastic fable in whic 
he replied to Amaziah’s gratuitous challenge was 
dictated not more by pride than by magnanimity. 

N.J. D. WHITE. 

JEHOHANAN ()j5\ ‘J” hath been se ULCOUE 
14. 1 Ch 268 a Korahite doorkeeper in David’s time. 
2.2Ch 178 one of Jehosha siat’s five captains. 
Possibly father of Ishmael, who held a similar post 
at the accession of Jehoash, 2 Ch 234. 8. Ezr 108 
(JONAS, 1 Es 9; JOWANAN, Neh 12?2-%; JONATHAN, 
Neh 12") high priest. He is called son of Eliashib 
Ezr 108, Neh 12%, but was probably his grandson, 
Joiada being his father (Neh 12+), His high 
riesthood is noted as an epoch until which the 
1eads of the Levitical families were registered in 
‘the book of the Chronicles’ (Neh 12%); hence 
Pree down to the close of the 5th cent. B.c. 
(H. E. Ryle, indoc.), 4. Ezr 10% (=JOANNES, 1 Es 
9”) an Israelite, one of those who ‘had taken 
strange wives.’ 5, Neh 618 son of Tobiah the 
Ammonite, Nehemiah’s adversary. 6. Neh 12° a 
priest, representative of the course of Amariah, in 
the days of Joiakim. 7 Neh 12a priest present 
at the dedication of the walls. 

N. J. D. WHITE. 

JEHOIACHIN (yon; 8 times, jm Jer 62°, 
‘ Ezk 17; Jeconiah 7337: 5 times, ayia: Jer 27” 
Heethtbhy, ino: Jer 24!; Coniah 17:39 Jer 22% 2 37! 6 J” 
appointeth > called Joakim, 1 Es 1; Jechonias, Bar 
1°-9, Jechoniah, Mt 1+ ?2).—King of Judah, son of 
Jehoiakim. Ewald conjectures that his original 
name was Coniah, exchanged for Jehoiachin on his 
accession ; Keil more probably ascribes the varia- 
tion to ‘popular twisting and contracting of the 
longer name.’ He reigned three months; the 
additional 10 days given in 2 Ch 36° 1 Es 1 being 
probably due to the accidental shifting in the text 
of ‘ten’ from his age at accession, which in Ch is 
eight instead of eighteen. Both readings are found 
in 1 Es 1, Upon J., as upon Louis Xv1. of France, 
descended the full force of the divine venyeance 
incurred by previous generations. In another age 


he might have been ‘the signet upon J’’s right 
hand’ (Jer 22¥), He was scarcely on the throne 
when the Chaldwan forces, which had been ravag- 
ing Judwa, were joined by Nebuchadnezzar himeell, 
and closed around Jerusalem, and J. surrendered 
at discretion. Jos. (Ant. xX. vii. 1) asserts that 
Nebuchadnezzar had made J. kiny, after slaying 
his father ; and that almost immediately afterwards, 
fearing that he might prove disloyal, he returned 
to depose him. This is both intrinsically unlikely, 
and is quite unsupported by the biblical narrative. 
From the prominent position given to the qucen- 
mother Nehushta in 2 K 248, Jer 13! 2276 29? it is 
reasonable to infer that she exercised more than 
ordinary influence, and it was possibly at her 
suggestion that J. capitulated. Jos. (Ant. X. vii. 1) 
attributes it to ‘his gentle and just disposition ; 
he did not desire to see the city endangered on 
his account’ (cf. Ant. x. xi. 2); and in BJ v1. 
li. 1 he describes how at the last sieve he himself 
Sree to John of Giscala to ‘ follow the example 
ot J. who... did undergo a voluntary captivity 
... that he might not deliver up this sanctuary 
to the enemy, and see the house of God in flames ; 
wherefore among all the Jews a sacred discourse 
celebrates him, and memory for ever flowing fresh 
hands him down immortal to posterity.’ Among 
moderns, Ewald also takes a favourable view of 
his character, influenced by the theory that J. is 
the royal exile of Ps 84°, and therefore anthor of 
that Ps, as well as of Pss 42. 43. But such a view 
seems irreconcilable with the tone of Jer 22%-%, 
as well as with the unqualified condemnation in 
2 KK 24°, 2Ch 36°, 1 Es1“, The favourable language 
of Jer 24°? refers to the captives generally. On 
the other hand, in Ezk 19°°* the life of Jehoiakim 
and the fate of his son are fused into one ideal 
picture ; and justly, for J. had no distinct political 
existence, the arm of Babylon raised to strike 
his father fell on him, and fulfilled the prophecy 
against Jehoiakim (Jer 36%), ‘He shall have none 
to sit upon the throne of David.’ Conversely in 
Mt 1" the two reigns are included under‘ Jechoniah,’ 
the less important name being chosen as marking 
more distinctly the epoch of the Captivity (cf. 1 Ch 
316, 2Ch 36, where Zedekiah is brother of J.). It 
is not merely a confusion arising from the identi- 
fication of the names in LXX and Josephus, 

With the fall of Jerusalem, B.c. 597, the Cap- 
tivity began. Captives had been taken from the 
country before this, Jer 13%, and possibly still 
earlier (Dn 1°, Berosus in Jos. c. Apion, i. 19), but 
this marks an epoch, and from it Ezekiel dates his 
prophecies (‘our captivity,’ Ezk 40!). The flower 
of the nation and the treasures of the temple were 
carried off to Babylon. By a comparison of 2K 
244-16 with Jer 524 (LXX om. Jer 52%-%) we may 
infer that the captives included 7000 ‘men of 
might,’ 3023 of the upper classes (Jos. Ant. X. vi. 
3), and 1000 craftsmen. The king himself is styled 
emphatically ‘the captive’ (1 Ch 37 RV), and 
seems to have been kept in eokeus imprisonment 
for 37 years. Evil-Merodach began his reign with 
an act of gracious clemency by releasing J., now 
about 55 years old. The historian (2 K 2577-®, Jer 
5251-4) dwells with evident pleasure on the marks 
of respect thenceforth shown to the captive prince, 
in whose person the Jewish exiles felt their nation 
honoured. The long imprisonment of J. proves, 
if that were necessary, the unhistorical character 
of the notices of him in Bar 1°": and in the History 
of Susanna, assuming that Hippolytus and others 
are right in identifying him with Joakim, Susanna’s 
husband. 

Needless difficulty has been raised over the 
question of J.’s children (implied 1 Ch 3", Bar If, 
Mt 1%), Whatever be the truth as to the parent- 
ave of Shealtiel, the very prophecy which is alleged 
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to prove his childlessness (Jer 227-5°) mentions his 
seal twice. Like Ezk 21%, it is a declaration of 
the abrogation of the temporal power of David's 
line. It explains in what sense he was to be 
‘childless’ (LXX éxxhpuxrov, ‘ proscribed ’), ‘ for no 
man of his seed shall prosper,’ words surely un- 
meaning if he had no seed at all. According to 
the Mishna (Middéth 2), one of the 13 gates of 
the court of the priests, on the north side, was 
called the gate of Jeconiah, because he went out 
by it when going into captivity. 
N. J. D. WHITE. 

JEHOIADA (yim ‘J” knoweth’).—1. Father of 
the famous Kenaiah, captain of David’s bodyguard, 
who is scarcely ever mentioned without the addi- 
tion of his father’s name. J. was a native of 
Kabzeel (28 23”, 1 Ch 11),‘ a town of Judah in the 
South’ (Jos 15"'), In 1 Ch275 AV we read: ‘Benaiah 
the son of J., a chief priest.’ Stanley (Jewish 
Ch. Lect. 36) deduces from this that in David’s 
time there were three rival high priests, namely, 
Zadok, Abiathar, and J. However, in RV (‘the 
priest, chief’) ‘chief’ refers to Benaiah (so Targ.) 
as in v.*, and ‘the priest’ may be referred directly 
to Benaiah (so LXA,Vulg., Jos. Ant. VII. xii. 4, B. 6 
lepeds Tw yévec) or to J. (so Tary.). The latter is 
supported by 1 Ch 12”, where, among those who 
came to David to Hebron, is ‘J. the leader of the 
house of Aaron’ (tribe of Levi, Jos. Ant. Vit. ii. 2). 
It is not a serious objection that Kabzeel is not 
reckoned among the priestly cities in Jos 21. RVm 
of 1 Ch 27° ‘chief minister’ is certainly wrong, 
being based on the Chronicler’s alterations of the 
text in 28 8! 20%, where the term j75 is applied 
to persons who, in his estimation, were not quali- 
fied to exercise priestly functions. In 1 Ch 27% 
among David’s counsellors is reckoned ‘J. son of 
Benaiah,’ but we should probably read with 
Bertheau and Graf, ‘Benaiah son of J.’ 2. High 
priest (the first who is so styled 2 IX 12!) in ie 
reigns of Ahaziah, Athaliah, and Jehoash.  Ilis 
marriage with the princess Jehosheba—the only 
recorded instance of such a union—possibly con- 
ferred on J. a status which enabled him the better 
to carry out his designs. The careful way in which 
the deposition of Athaliah was planned, and the 
promptitude and thoroughness with which it was 
carried out, coupled with the historical importance 
of the revolution thus effected, mark J. as perhaps 
the most eminent of Aaron’s successors, not except- 
ing Eli. Like Eli he was virtually king, for fig 
influence, which was necessarily paramount durin 
the minority of Jehoash, was naturally exercise 
(2 K 12%, 2 Ch 24?) until his death, which must 
have been quite late in the reign (2 K 12%), In 
the time of the Captivity (Jer 29%) he is alluded 
to as the model of a zealous ecclesiastical ruler. 
One circumstance there is which may seem to 
modify this conception of him. He was not as 
eager about the restoration of the temple fabric 
as was the king; in fact he received a rebuke for 
his slackness (2 K 12’, 2 Ch 24%), Josephus (Ant. 
IX. vill. 2) attributes the high priest’s supineness 
to his consciousness of the unpopularity of the 
oroposed tax, but more probably it was due to the 
impossibility of reforming a close corporation, such 
as that of the temple priests, even by such a chief 
as J.; especially when the numerous local sanctu- 
aries, still thought legal, diminished their revenues. 
Ace. to 2 Ch 2415 16 J, lived to the age of 130, and 
received the unique distinction of burial in the royal 
sepulchres, ‘because he had done good in Israel, 
both toward God and toward his house.’ See 
ATHALIAH, JEHOASH, N. J. D. WHITE. 


JEHOIAKIM (ops, op, apt “J” raiseth up’; 
Joakim, 1 Es 1°7- #83 See QPB, Bar 18). — 
King of Judah, second son of Josiah (1 Ch 315). 


The circumstances under which this prince 
succeeded to the throne were the first and most 
significant indication of the long period of igno- 
minious subjection ushered in by the defeat of 
Josiah by Necho at Megiddo, B.c. 609 or 610. 
Necho emphasized the new condition of ence by 
deposing the popular Jehoahaz in favour of his 
elder brother, at the same time aan S on the 
latter a new name, Jehoiakim, in place of Eliakim. 
The substitution of the sacred title Jah for the 
ambiguous I] was probably suggested by the 
young prince himself; yet the change of name 
was, none the less, a token of vassalage (cf. 
2K 24"), The direct history of this reign is 
briefly summed up in 2 K 234-257, 2 Ch 36**; but 
considerable light is thrown upon it by the 
writings of the contemporary prophets Jeremiah 
and Habakkuk (see Jer 7-9. 10!7-% 14-17'8 18-20. 
2218-19 25, 26. 35. 36. 45-46!" 47. 49). 

At no previous epoch was Judah in a more 
helpless condition of religious and moral decay. 
The one visible result of Josiah’s reformation was 
that the temple and the Law were regarded as a 
palladium, and that the Levitical worship was 
accurately observed (Jer 7* 7! 89 18!%), But with 
the death of the good king all the eld abominable 
idolatries returned in full force, and under the 
highest patronage, both of the king and the 
princes, who from this time forward take a large 
share of the government. Baal and Ashtoreth 
were worshipped in the very precincts of the 
temple; the valley of Hinnom was again hideous 
with the infant sacrifices to Molech ; and from the 
city - roofs incense went up to all the host of 
heaven. Srey corruption, and oppression 
flourished unchecked, for the people had ‘in their 
viciousness grown hard.’ They felt and averred 
‘there is no hope.’ Of such a nation Jehoiakim 
was the representative man. In the terrible 
denunciation (Jer 22%) he is charged with 
covetousness, the shedding of innocent blood, 
oppression, and violence. All that is recorded of 
him bears this out. He erected by forced labour 
(cf. Hab 2°") a spacious palace ‘cicled with cedar 
and painted with vermilion,’ thus (Jer 22!) vying 
with Ahaz (By, cf. 2 K 16!) or Ahab (A, ef. 
1 K 22%), We relentlessly pursued and murdered, 
with marks of indignity, ies prophet Uriab who 
had denounced him (Jer 26”). A similar fate was 
well-nigh shared by Jeremiah and Baruch (Jer 
36%), He cut and burnt with bis own hands a 
roll of divine words, similar to that the recitation 
of which caused Josiah to rend his garments 
(Jer 367); and, as an instance of his covetousness, 
2K 23° specially notes that he satisfied the 
demands of his suzerain (LXX, v.®, 100 talents of 
gold, Syriac and Arabic 10 (so also certain Greek 
cursives and the Complutensian]) by a general taxa- 
tion of his subjects, not, as had been customary, from 
the treasuries of the palace or the temple. Jos. 
(Ant. X. v. 2) well sums up his character as ‘un- 
just and malignant; neither holy towards God 
nor forbearing towards man.’ Ezk 195%, in which 
the career of Jehoiakim and the fate of his son 
seem combined in an idea) picture, has no reference 
to his moral qualities, unless we adopt the KVm 
of v.’?, which implies a charge of lasciviousness, 
irrelevant here, though probably true in fact. 

Two matters in connexion with this reign require 
special mention—(a) the invasion of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and (0) the end of Jehoiakim. 

(a) The pretensions of Evypt to the empire of 
Syria were finally crushed by Nebuchadnezzar at 
the battle of Carchemish, B.c. 605 (2 K 247). This 
battle took place in the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
(Jer 25! 467), and opened up Syria to the Chal- 
dscans. However, they had not yet attacked 
Judea in Jehoiakim’s fifth year (Jer 36° # 
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‘eighth’ By, ‘fifth’ AQ). The fast then pro- 
claimed by the whole nation in the 9th month 
was possibly in view of their approach, which yet 
was not so certain that one could safely predict 
it. Carchemish is on the Kuphrates, and there 
were many important places, ae Tyre, to be re- 
duced before the Chaldizans could reach Jerusalem. 
This being so, it is evident that there was no 
siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar in Je- 
hoiakim’s third year as stated in Dn 1. (Seder 
Olam 25 understands this of the third year of his 
rebellion.) The date assigned in Daniel is due to 
a mistaken impression (Dn 9*) that Jeremiah had 
DS a, 70 years’ duration for the captivity of 

udah (2 Ch 367 2=Ezr }) follows Daniel); but 
the 70 years of Jer 251! 291° RV refer to the dura- 
tion of Babylonian supremacy, beginning from the 
victory at Carchemish. Moreover, Ezekiel (1? 40!) 
reckons the captivity of Judah to begin with that 
of Jehoiachin, B.c. 597. When Nebuchadnezzar 
at last appeared before Jerusalem, it is likely 
enough that he carried off some captives (Berosus 
in Jos. Ant, X. xi. 1; Dn 1%) and some of the 
temple vessels (2 Ch 36’, Dn 1*). It is certain that 
J. submitted to him, but rebelled after three 
years, incited by the Egyptians (Josephus). Jer 
47! possibly refers to this. Nebuchadnezzar, who 
had returned to Babylon, did not at first think it 
necessary to quell this revolt in person, but sent 
(2 K 242, cf. Jer 49', Ezk 25°, Zeph 28) some of his 
own troops, assisted by bands of the surrounding 
nations, to harry Juda, not arriving himself 
until after the accession of Jehoiachin (2 K 24), 
‘ro this interval Jer 35 probably belongs. Now 
J. reigned eleven years, and at least a year must 
be allowed to elapse between his revolt and his 
death, so that the first Chaldaan invasion may be 
dated in his 6th or 7th year. Jos. (Ant. X. vi. 1) 
places it in the 8th year of J., thus making Judxa 
independent of Egypt and Babylon alike for four 

ears; but this is at variance with his authority 

erosus, and leaves no time for the events of 
2 K 242, 

(6b) The death of Jehoiakim is veiled in obscurity. 
According to the prophecy (Jer 22!% 9 36%), his 
dead body lay unburied outside the walls of 
Jerusalem; and this is confirmed by 2 K 24°, 
which is silent as to his burial. Jos. (Ané. x. vi. 3) 
says that Nebuchadnezzar, when admitted without 
resistance into Jerusalem by J., slew him, and 
‘commanded him to be thrown before the walls 
without any burial,’ and took 3000 captives, in- 
cluding Ezekiel (cf. Jer 52%); but Nebuchadnezzar 
did not arrive until after J.’s death. We may 
conjecture that J. was killed in a sally (Keil), or 
more probably assassinated by his indignant sub- 
jects. The LXX of 2 Ch 36%, which is here very 
strange, says that he was buried in the garden of 
Uzza (ef. 2K 21) 5), The ideathat he was brought 
captive to Babylon rests on 2 Ch 36%, which is 
either a false inference from Dn 1’, or refers to an 
unfulfilled intention of Nebuchadnezzar’s on his 
first invasion, or to Ezk 19% ®, which, as we have 
seen, refers to Jehoiachin, although the preceding 
details refer to his father. Jerome (Qu. Hebd. 
2 Ch 36%) explains ‘that which was found in him’ 
(1 Es 14 ‘his uncleanness and impiety ’) to refer 
to heathenish marks (forbidden Lv 198) discovered 
on his dead body. Sce CUTTINGS IN THE FLESH, 
vol. i. p. 538°. The legend mentioned by Thenius 
on 2 K 24! (Stanley, Jewish Ch. 40), that the name 
of the demon Chodonazer was found on his skin, is 
merely due to a MS confusion of this note with 
that on 2 Ch 36", where Jerome explains the 
name Nabu-chodonosor. N. J. D. WHITE. 


JEHOIARIB (aim 1 Ch 9! 247, elsewhere 
Joiarib, a; ‘J” pleadeth’; called in 1 Mac 2) 


Joarib [which see]).—The name of one of the 
twenty-four courses of priests; first in David’s 
time (1 Ch 247), but seventeenth in the time of 
Zerubbabel (Neh 125) and of the high priest 
Joiakim (Neh 12!'%). The name is omitted, prob- 
ably by accident, in the list of the priests that 
‘sealed to the covenant’ (Neh 10). The clan is 
mentioned among those that dwelt in Jerusalem 
in the time of Nehemiah (11°), where read 
‘Jedaiah and Joiarib’ as in the corresponding list 
1 Ch 9” (so Cappellus and H. E. Ryle). The 
Maccabees belonged to this clan (1 Mac 2); Jos. 
Ant, XI. vi. 1), and also Josephus (Life 1). The 
Babylonian Talmud substitutes ‘Joiarib’ for 
‘Harim’ in Ezr 2°%=Neh 7, 
N. J. D. WHITE. 


JEHONADAB (23) or Jonadab 37) ‘he whom 
J” has impelled’; cf. Nedabiah and Nadab).—1. 
Son of Shimeah, David’s brother, and the friend of 
Amnon the son of David. He is described as ‘a 
very subtil man’ (1k» p97 wx), and he employed 
his ingenuity in aiding Amnon to carry out his 
intrigue against his half-sister Tamar (2S 135). 
When, at the assassination of Amnon, an exagger- 
ated report reached the ear of David to the effect 
that Absalom had slain all the king’s sons, 
Jonadab was the first to grasp the true state of 
affairs, and to allay the ey distress by his 
prompt report of the safety of the royal princes 
(28 13°08), Both AV and RV give his name 
uniformly as Jonadad, although in v.° the MT has 
aij Jehonadab. 2. Son of Rechab, of the clan of 
the Kenites (1 Ch 2%), and formulator of the rules 
which bound his descendants, the Rechabites, to 
retain a nomadic life, living in tents and abstain- 
ing from the pursuit of ayriculture, and especially 
from the cultivation of the vine and the use of its 
produce (Jer 35; see RECHABITES). Jehonadab 
flourished at the time when Jehu, having seized 
the throne of the Northern Kingdom, was under- 
taking the extirpation from Israel of the foreign 
worm of Ba‘al-melkart. He appears to have 
been thoroughly in sympathy with the measures 
adopted by Jehu for the vindication of the religion 
of J, and he exhibited his sympathy by giving his 
hand to the new king, and accompanying him in his 
chariot to witness the final destruction of the 
family of Alab at Samaria, and the ruse by which 
the worshippers of Ba‘al were entrapped and put 
to death (2 K 10%), Both AV and RV have 
Jonadab in all the passages of Jer, although that 
is the reading of MT (37)'') only in 35® 1° 18, 

C. I. BURNEY. 

JEHONATHAN (jn): ‘J” has given’).—A more 
exact rendering of the name usually represented 
in English as Jonathan. In RV this form occurs 
twice. 1. 2Ch 178% One of the Levites sent out 
by Jehoshaphat with the book of the law to 
teach the people in the cities of Judah. 2 Neh 
123, The head of the peey family of She- 
maiah in the days of Joiakim the son of Jeshua. 
Here the longer form serves to distinguish this 
name from the shorter Jonathan =jpj" in vy, He M4, 
In AV Jehonathan is found also in 1 Ch 27% of 
the son of Uzziah, who was over certain treasuries 
or storehouses in the time of David (RV Jona- 
than). H. A. WHITE. 


JEHORAM or JORAM (07%, 07. ‘J” is exalted’). 
RV retains Joram for Jchoram, 2 K 915%, 

4. King of Israel. He was second son of Ahab, 
and succeeded his brother Ahaziah, 2 K 3} (on the 
interpolated date in 2 K 17 see ANAZIAH, No. 1). 
The compiler of Kings evidently intended to refer 
to him all the noticos of the king of Israel which 
occur in the Acts of Elisha; but as Elisha sur- 
vived J. 43 years, it is possible that in some cases 
at least other kings were originally intended (so 
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Ewald, /IJ iv. 87). Terrified probably by his 
brother’s fate, he began his reign by putting away 
the pillar of Baal that Ahab had made; but it is 
evident from 2 K 9 10'8-?7 that the foreign cult 
was still continued in the country, through the 
influence of Jezebel, and with the connivance of J. 
himself, whose secret disloyalty is severely ex- 
posed by Elisha (2 K 313-34), onsistently with 
this, a tone of profane sarcasm, and of scarcely 
veiled antagonisin, may be detected in his use of 
the sacred name J” (2 K 3! 18 6-7. 88, where read with 
Ewald ‘king’ yo for ‘messenger’ 7x50), a tone 
re-echoed by his courtiers (7%). Immediately on 
his accession J. took steps to suppress the revolt 
of Mesha, which was now a matter of two years’ 
standing. He obtained the aid of his father’s 
ally, the compliant Jehoshaphat, who may have 
desired to chastise Moab for their invasion of 
Judah (2 Ch 20). J. was entertained at Jerusalem 
(Jos. Ant. IX. iii. 1), The route chosen at the 
suggestion of the king of Judah, though not the 
most direct from Samaria, had the triple advan- 
tave of securing the co-operation and loyalty of 
Edom, avoiding the hostile Syrian and Ammonite 
territory, and attacking Moab from an unexpected 

uarter, ‘The expedition was barren of result. 

efore Moab was reached, the army would have 
perished from thirst but for the miracle wrought 
through Elisha in deference to Jehoshaphat. The 
Moabites were routed, but were not subdued. 
The desperate man who ‘gave his firstborn for his 
transgression’ on the wall of Kirhareseth succeeded 
thereby in disheartening the besiegers, who, it is 
obscurely hinted, felt that the wrath of God was 
roused avainst themselves, the indirect authors of 
so unnatural a deed, and the allies retired, having 
failed to realizeany lasting advantage. Assuminy 
that 2 K 4-8'© belong to this reign, the following 
matters of public importance may be gleaned from 
them. Elisha claims to have interest with the 
king and the caplet of the host (4%). He gives 
information to the king of the secret plans of the 
Syrians (6°"), A Syrian army penetrates to 
Dothan, and is led by Elisha to Samaria. He 
dissuades the king from an ungenerous impulse to 
kill them, and so procures a temporary cessation 
of the Syrian incursions (6-77). Benhadad in 
bereon besieyes Samaria; the inhabitants are re- 
uced to the horrible straits foretold Lv 26”, 
Dt 28°, and a second time the power of J” is vindi- 
cated by Elisha and the slece raised (6-7). This in- 
vasion tnay have occurred during the seven years’ 
famine foretold by Elisha 8} (alluded to 4%%), The 
visit of Naaman (5°°8) should probably be placed 
after this (compare 57’ 8‘), Notwithstanding these 
constant attacks frum Syria, J. seems to have 
been a vigorous monarch (dpacripios, Jos, Ant. IX. 
ii. 2). On the death of Benhadad he deemed the 
opportunity a favourable one torenew the attempt 
to recover Ramoth-gilead at which Ahab had 
fallen. Ahaziah of Judah helped him (8: ), and 
the town was taken (94), but in the attack J. 
received arrow wounds (Jos.) which necessitated 
his return to Jezreel, the army remaining to 
hold the town (9!"!4). No long time clapsed when 
Jehu was seen approaching Jezreel. The mysteri- 
ous non-return of his messengers excited the 
curiosity of the sick man. With all his mother’s 
vigour he roused himself, and sallied forth eager 
to hear what strange news the captain of the host 
might be bringing. The brutal reply of Jehu to 
his inquiry left no doubt as to his intentions, and 
the king had barely time to warn his royal kins- 
man of his danger when he fell, pierced by the 
arrow of Jehu, on the fatal field of Naboth. The 
curse of Elijah (tL K 21%) was beginning to find 
fulfilment. 


2. King of Judah, son of Jehoshaphat. The 
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history of his reign is contained in 2 K 8'*-*, 2Ch 21. 
It opens with a chronological difliculty. He is 
said in 2 K 8° to have begun to reign in the fifth 
year of Jehoram of Israel. A comparison of 1 K 22 
and 2 K 3! implies that this would be two years 
before the death of Jehoshaphat. This accounts 
for the insertion ‘Jehoshaphat being then king of 
Judah,’ the spuriousness of which is strongly 
vouched (see @PB). The interpolation in 2 K 1" 
is discussed under AHAZIAH i. Those who main- 
tain the genuineness of these notes of time are 
obliged to suppose that he was twice made viceroy 
by Jehoshaphat, t.e. in the 17th and 23rd years of 
that king’s reign. The marriage of J. with the 
daughter of Ahab and Jezebel had probably 
seemed to Jehoshaphat a masterly stroke of con- 
ciliatory policy. In the event, however, it had 
the most aia (roas: effect on Judah. The strong 
character of Athaliah easily influenced for evil 
both her husband and son (2K 818 77), and, as 
before in the case of Abijam (1 K 154), nothing but 
the divine promise to David saved the favoured 
tribe from the ruin naturally consequent on 
corruption and idolatry. The most important 
event in this reign, and the only one recorded in 
Kings, is the fulfilment of Gn 27® in the final 
revolt of Edom, which had been, more or less, a 
dependency of Judah since David’s time (28 8"). 
The narrative (871) of Jehoram’s attempt to recover 
Edom is obscure and probably corrupt. For ‘to 
Zair’ vys, which is otherwise unknown, Vulg. has 
‘to Seir,’ Sectra= vy (B Zewp, Aom.). Gritz con- 
jectured ‘Zoar’ .ys, but Zoar isin Moab. 2 Ch 21° 
substitutes ‘with his captains’ »w-oy. The rest of 
the verse seems to imply that J. was surrounded 
by the Edomites by night, and cut his way 
through, but with loss and discomfiture (see QPL), 
At the same time, in a different quarter, the 
South-West, Libnah revolted, possibly in con- 
nexion with the Philistine invasion (2 on Q}16- 17), 
The Chronicler, mindful of the fact that Libnah 
was @ priestly city (Jos 214), assigns as the cause 
‘because he had orsaken the Lord, the God of his 
fathers.’ The town was not permanently lost (sce 
2K 19%). We learn from 2 Ch 21% that on his 
accession J. put to death amongst others his six 
brethren, to whom their father had given great 
gifts and fenced cities (cf. 2 Ch 11%). The defec- 
tion to idolatry, which is implied in Kings, is 
detailed in 2Ch 217, where he appears as a re- 
ligious persecutor. This is followed by a denuncia- 
tory letter from Elijah vv.!7*", a joint invasion by 
the Philistines and Arabians, who, if they did not 
actually capture Jerusalem (so Keil), sacked the 
valace, and carried off all his sons but one, vv.?®& 27, 
‘he narrative concludes with his miserable and 
unregretted death, dishonourable burial, and ex- 
clusion from the royal sepulchres (contrast 2 K 8%), 
A serious chronological difficulty is involved in the 
mention of Klijah’s letter to Jehoram. But for 
this statement, one would naturally infer that 
Elijah’s translation had taken place in the reign of 
Jehoshaphat. (a) Itis narrate immediately after 
the death of Ahaziah, and so Seder Olam, xvii. 45, 
places it in the second year of Ahaziah of Israel. 
(6) Elisha began to exercise prophetical functions 
under Jehoshaphat, 2 K 3. He does not seem to 
have done so aie his master’s departure, 2 K 2%. 15, 
(c) 2K 3" obviously means that Elijah was no 
longer on earth. In reply it may be urged that 
there 18 no note of time in 2 K 2, and that it is 
placed in its present position merely to complete 
the history of Elijah. This seems more pevale 
than the suggestion of Kimchi, adopted Keil, 
that the Lord had revealed to Elijah, before his 
translation, J.’3 wickedness, and that then Elijah 
wrote this letter, which was to be sent to the xing 
at the proper time; just as Elijah himself anointe 
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Hazael and Jehu by Elisha’s instrumentality (see 
AVm). Kennicott cuts the knot by conjecturing 
‘Elisha’ for ‘ Elijah’ in 2 Ch 21”. 
3 A priest, one of the commission appointed by 
Jehoshaphat to teach the Law, 2 Ch 17°. 
N. J. D. WHITE. 
JEHOSHABEATH.—See JEHOSHEBA. 


JEHOSHAPHAT (yim ‘J” hath judged’). 4. 
King of Judah, son of Asa. This reign marks a 
new departure in the mutual relations of Judah 
and Israel. Hitherto there had been a standing 
feud between the two kingdoms (1 K 14” 157-38), 
but ‘J. made peace with the king of Israel’ 
(1 K 22), The immediate object of this policy 
was doubtless to enable the whole Hebrew race, 
hitherto weakened by internecine wars, to co- 
operate against their common enemies. Possibly, 

so, J. cherished a hope that the marriage of his 
heir Jehoram with Athaliah the daughter of 
Ahab, by which the political alliance was now 
cemented, might, in the future, lead to a peaceful 
re-establishment of the kingdom of David and 
Solomon. The actual result, however, of this 
alliance with the house of Omri brought to J. 
little credit in his relations with foreign powers ; 
while at home, in the following reigns, it led to a 
recrudescence of Baal worship, and indirectly to 
the almost total extinction of the royal family of 
Judah (2 K 11, ef. 2 Ch 2127). There is little 
told directly of J. in Kings (1 K 224-5), die com- 
pleted the extirpation of the Canaanitish abomina- 
tions begun by Asa, 1 K 15'2, Edom was so com- 
pletely subject to him that although it had a king 
(2 K 3 passim), yet he was merely a nominee 
(‘deputy’ ay3) of the king of Judah. Hence, when 
Edom revolted in the next reign (2 K 8), it is 
significantly said they ‘made a king over them- 
selves,’ dom being thus a vassal state, J 
had access to the seaport of Ezion-geber, and 
attempted to revive Solomon’s trade with Ophir 
(cf. 1 1€ 9°); but the fleet was wrecked when start- 
ing on the first voyage, and J. was so disheartened 
that he declined to enter into partnership with 
Ahaziah of Israel in order to renew the attempt. 
In 2 Ch 20° the good king’s misfortune is repre- 
sented as a punishment for his having made a 
commercial alliance with Ahaziah; and the 
destination of the ships is not Ophir, but Tarshish. 
Both here and in 2Ch 9! the Chronicler mis- 
understands the term ‘ships of Tarshish.’ What- 
ever else we know from Kings about J. is found 
in the history of Isracl. To the strong-willed 
monarchs of Omri’s line J. serves as a foil. 
They profited by the alliance with Judah. 
When Ahab desires to recover Ramoth-gilead, or 
Jehoram Moab, J. is ready with his set formula 
of acquiescence (1 K 224, 2 Kk 3”). He is extremely 
scrupulous to inquire of a prophet of J’, and is not 
satisfied with an oracle which purports to come 
from Adonai (1 K 2257, 2 K 3"); yet he seems 
quite unaffected when his ally is denounced, 
whether by Micaiah or Elisha. He is even per- 
suaded to risk his own life to save that of Ahab 
(1 K 22”), From the Chronicler (2 Ch 17-20) we 
learn much more Bg Sale J.’3 internal adminis- 
tration of Judah. J. begins his reign with de- 
fensive measures against Tarael (17-2), His early 
piety is rewarded, like that of David (1 Ch 29%) 
and Solomon (2 Ch 122), with ‘riches and honour in 
abundance’ (175 181). He then sends a commission, 
consisting of princes, Levites, and priests, to teach 
‘the book of the law of the Lord’in the cities of 
Judah. Godliness at home is followed by peace 
abroad. The Philistines and Arabians, so trouble- 
some to Jehoram (21}°), bring tribute. J. raises a 
standing army, twice as large as that of Asa 
(2 Ch 148), of over 1,160,000 men (171418), Ewald 
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thinks that this incredible number refers to the 
entire male population, but see 17°. The Chronicler 
then (ch. 18), CONTEST to the plan of his work, 
gives a long extract from the history of Israel— 
Ahab’s expedition to Ramoth-yvilead—because of 
the share J. took init. There are few variations 
of any interest except the needless addition in 
v.*) ‘and the Lord helped,’ ete. It was surely by 
J.’3 accent, when he ‘cried out,’ that the Syrian 
captains ‘saw that he was not the king of Israel,’ 
On _ his return, J. is rebuked for ‘helping the 
wicked’ by the prophet Jehu (cf. 2 Ch 15? 167). 
He then provides for the better administration of 
justice by ail ween local judges in every fenced 
city (195), and two courts of appeal, ecclesiastical 
and civil, in Jerusalem, v.°, consisting of Levites, 
priests, and leading nobles, presided over respect- 
ively by the high priest and ‘the ruler of the 
house of Judah’ (cf. Dt 1” 168 178), The 
Chronicler does not relate J.’s campaign with 
Jehoram of Israel against Moab (2K 3, see 
JEHORAM 1), but he gives in ch. 20 an account of a 
more complete deliverance from Moab, Edom, and 
Ammon. In this story there are two difficulties. 
(2) The inhabitants of Mt. Seir, vv.) #4 (in v.? read 
with Targ. ‘Edomites’ for ‘Ammonites,’ see 
RVm), are here joined with Moab against Judah, 
whereas in 2 K 3 they not only join their suzerain 
J. in his attack on Moab, but are the bitterest 
enemies of that people (2 K 38”), (b) The abject 
terror of J. at this crisis (see esp. vv.* !*) is quite 
unaccountable, if he really possessed a tithe of the 
army described in 17“, On the other hand, 
Ewald (HJ iv. 56 n. 2) fairly argues that ‘the 
valley of Jehoshaphat’ (J1 3 3), which he identifies 
with the Wady Bereikut (=Beracah), implies some 
great victory of that king. He dates this event 
at the beginning of J.’s reign, and thereby 
accounts for the complete subjugation of Edom, 
implied in Kings. The prayer of J. on this 
occasion has a remarkable reference to Solomon’s 
prayer 1 K 8%, and to Dt 2**%)*, just as the 
speech of Jahaziel has to Fx 14% 2. The 
recorder or chronicler in the reigns of David 
(2S 86 20%, 1 Ch 18%) and Solomon (1 K 4%), 8. 
One of Solomon’s twelve commissariat officers, 
1K 4", 4, Father of Jehu king of Israel, 2 kK 
p7- 78; N. J. D. WHITE. 


JEHOSHAPHAT, VALLEY OF (psyia pry, roids 
"Iwoagdr, Vallis Josaphat).—This valley (‘émek)* is 
mentioned under the name of ‘Jehoshaphat’ only 
by the prophet Joel (3 (Heb. 4]#™). The circum- 
stances related by the prophet concerning the ‘day 
of the LorpD’ are matters of theological contro- 
versy which it would be outside the scope of this 
article to enter into, but the imagery rests upon 
a, geographical basis whatever may be the symbolical 
import. 

Some commentators have supposed that the name 
is only an imaginary one due to its significance, 
‘J” judgeth’ (Orelli in Strack u. Zickler, Kg/. 
Komm. on Joel, l.c.; Michaelis, Bibel fiir Unge- 
lehrten, Remarks on Joel). The name may have 
been used with reference to the remarkable victory 
of king Jehoshaphat over the united forces of the 
heathen of several nations (2 Ch 20}*-), children of 
Ammon, Moab, and Mount Seir, which resulted to 
him in a bloodless victory over his enemies, and his 
triumphant return from the ant of Blessing. 

There is no record in the Bible or Josephus as 
to the valley separating the rene mount from 
Olivet being called the valley of Jehoshaphat; but 
early in the 4th cent. it is called so, and the name 
has continued among Christians, Jews, and sub- 

*On the possibility that this term could be applied to the 


valley of the Kidron al adebsag always called nahal, ‘ torrent- 
valley,’ ‘ wady’), see Driver's note on Jl 33. 
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sequently Moslems, up to the present day. ‘The 
unknown Pilgrim of Bordeaux (A.D. 333) says, ‘ For 
one going to the gate which is on the east, that 
he may ascend the Mount of Olives, there is the 
valley which is called Jehoshaphat’ ([tin. {icros.). 
Eusebius and Jerome (A.D. 330-400) give the same 
account (OS? 272. 89; 145. 13). Eucherius oate 
440) says, ‘Near the wall of Jerusalem, or of the 
temple, on the east, is Gcennon or the valley of 
Jehoshaphat’ (Ant. Mart. xvii. ; see also Reland, 
Pal. p. 356). Theodorus (c. 530), speaking of Jeru- 
salem, says, ‘There is the valley of Josaphat. 
There the Lord will judge the just and the sinful.’ 
Arculf (c. 680) speaks of the brook Cedron in 
the valley of Jehoshaphat (Harly Travels, p. 4). 
Willibald (721), Bernard (867), Saewulf (1102), 
Maundeville (1322), and Maundrell (1697) all men- 
tion the valley of Jehoshaphat as lying between 
Jerusalem and Olivet (arly Travels, p.469). Theo- 
doricus (1172) states that ‘torrens Cedron et vallis 
Josaphat’ lies between Moriah and Olivet. John 
of Wiirzburg (c. 1213) says, ‘ Prope juxta Jerusalem, 
sub Salamonis regia in accubitu in valle Josaphat 
natatoria Siloam.’ The author of Citez de JSheru- 
salem (1187) states that the valley of Josaphat is 
to the east, between Olivet and Mount Zion. See 
further, art. KIDRON (THE BROOK). 

According to modern Jewish tradition, the valley 
between the temple mount and Olivet is the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, and the dearest wish of the 
Jew is to find a grave there (Briggs, Heathen and 
Holy Lands, p. 290). Benjamin of Tudela (A.D. 
1170) calls this valley Jehosaphat. Some of the 
Rabbins have taught that it is necessary to be 
buried in the Holy Land to obtain a share in the 
resurrection preceding the Messiah’s reign on 
earth, and that the bodies of the righteous, wher- 
ever else buried, have to roll pack again under 
ground to Palestine (J. Nicholaus, de Sepult. Heb.). 

The ’Aven Shetych appears to have been a 
portion of rock projecting three fingers’ breadth 
above the floor o the Holy of Holies, covering a 
cavity which was regarded as the mouth of the 
‘abyss,’ reverenced as the centre and foundation 
of the world, and having the ineffable name of 
God inscribed upon it. Rabbi Schwartz (Das 
Heilige Land) identifies this stone with the Sakhrah. 
It is impossible not to suspect that these Jewish 
traditions are the origin of the sacredness which 
the Mohammedans have attached to the Sakhrah 
(PEFSt, 1875-76). 

In the tract Middéth, Rabbi Elieser ben-Jacob 
said concerning the Water-gate, ‘Through it the 
water proceeded out, and in future it will issue 
from under the threshold.’ The Talmud teaches 
that there was a canal which brought water to 
the sanctuary froin the fountain of Etam (Jerus. 
Yoma, iii. fol. 41 at Maim Baith Hammukdash, v. 
15). Rashi thinks Etam may have been the same 
as Nephtoah (Jos 15°), The Moslems have a de- 
scription of ‘the day of the Lord’ which was prob- 
ably given by Mohammed as one of the first of his 
revelations, from which the following verses are 
extracted (/Coran, 81) :— 

‘In the name of the all-merciful God a day 
shall come when the sun shall be shrouded and the 
stars shall fall from the heavens. 

‘When the water of the ocean shall boil, and 
the souls of the dead again be united to their 

ies. 

‘When the heavens will pass away like a scroll, 
and hell will burn fiercely, and the joys of paradise 
will be made manifest. 

‘On that day shall every soul make known that 
which it hath performed.’ 

The day of resurrection will be preceded by 
signs and portents in heaven and earth wars and 
tumults, a universal decay of faith, the advent of 
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Antichrist, the issuing forth of Gog and Magog to 
desolate the world. Every human being will then 
be pu upon his trial as to the manner in which 
he has employed his faculties, and the good and 
evil actions of his life. The whole assembled 
multitude will have to follow Mohammed across 
the bridge al-Sirdt, as fine as the edge of a 
scimitar, which crosses the gulf of Jehennam or 
hell. Jehennam is a region fraught with all kinds 
of horrors (W. Irving, Life o Mahomet). The 
bridge al-Strdé that will be extended on the day 
of judgment between heaven and hell is to start 
from Jerusalem, and the pilgrim is shown a 
column, built horizontally into the wall [of the 
Haram esh-Shertf], which is to form its first pier. 
The holy rock [of the H. esh-Sherif]is one ot the 
rocks of paradise; it stands on a dena tree, 
beneath which flows one of the rivers of paradise. 
The Sakhrah is the centre of the world, and on the 
day of resurrection the angel Israfil will stand 
upon it to blow the last trump; bencath it is the 
source of every drop of sweet water that flows on 
the face of the earth (Besant and Palmer, Jeru- 
salem). The column called et-Tarik (de Saulcy) or 
al-Sirdt (Ali Bey, Merj ed-Din, BFS part ii.) juts 
out from the east wall of the Haram esh-Sherff, 
overhanging the valley of the Kidron (Gehennam, 
Jehoshaphat), and on it may be seen devout 
Moslems in the early morning practising the first 
step into paradise. 

he Moslem names for the valley between the 
Haram esh-Shertf and Mount Olivet are Wddy 
Jahannum, W. Sitti Maryam (from ‘the tomb of 
the Virgin’), W. Jishafat or Shafat (Seetzen), W. 
Jehéshafat (Robinson), W. el-Jos. 

In addition to this valle pEnving Jerusalem 
from Olivet being called Jehoshaphat, the name 
also occurs in or adjacent to the valley. In the 
time of Arculf (c. 680) the tower of Jehoshaphat was 
shown in the valley near the church of St. Mary. 
In the time of Maundrell (c. 1697) the present 
so-called tomb of Jehoshaphat went by the same 
name (Zarly Travels, p. 468). In Citez de Jheru- 
salem (c. 1187) there is the street of Josafas, lead- 
ing through the Josafas gate (present St. Stephen’s 
gate) into the valley of Jehoshaphat. John of 
Wiirzburg (c. 1213) also speaks of the gates of 
Josafat leading into the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
and of the monument of king Josaphat ‘from 
which the valley was named.’ 


LITERATURB.—In addition to the authorities cited in the 
article, the reader nay consult Baedeker-Socin, Pal.2 98; Neu- 
bauer, Géog. du J'almud, 61f.; Robinson, BRP |. 268 ff.; 
Driver, Joel and Amos, 68f.; Nowack, Ki. Proph. 108; Ben- 
zinger, Heb. Arch. 41. C. ARREN. 


JEHOSHEBA (payin 2 K 112, Jehoshabeath, 
nyswim 2 Ch 22" *J” is an oath.’ Stanley, Jewish 
Ch., Lect. 35, compares the variants Elisheba and 
"EXtoaBér). —She was daughter of Jehoram of 
Judah, but not of Athaliah, according to Jos. 
(Ant. IX. vii. 1; Jerome, Qu. Heb. on2Ch 21"), On 
the death of her half-brother Ahaziah, she was 
instrumental in preserving the Davidic stock by 
concealing the infant Jehoash in a lumber-room 
of the palace (RVm). She seems to have had 
apartments in ‘the house of the Lord,’ t.e. in the 
temple precincts ; and, according to the Chronicler, 
was wife of Jehoiada. This is the only recorded 
instance of the intermarriage of a high priest with 
a princess of the royal house, but probably it was 
no very extraordinary distinction (cf. 1 kK 41-19), 
See ATHALIAH, JEHOASH, JEHOIADA. 

N. J. D. WHITE. 

JEHOSHUA, JEHOSHUAH.—The AV has fol- 
lowed the Geneva Bible in spelling Joshua’s name 
once (Nu 13)8) Jehoshua. In 1 Ch 7” the trans- 
lators of AV have again followed the Gen. Bible, 


JEHOVAH 
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but have added an / by inadvertence, givin 
unique and wrong form Jehoshuah, R 
restored Joshua in both places. 


JEHOVAH.—See Gon, p. 199°. 


JEHOVAH-JIREH (ayy m).—In Gn 22" the 
name given to the place at which Abraham sacri- 
ficed the ram instead of his son. The name means 
‘ J” seeth,’ se. (cf. 162 ‘Thou art a God of seeing’ ; 
also Ex 37, Ps 35” etc.) sees the needs of His 
servants, and relieves them accordingly ; but there 
is, no doubt, an allusion at the same time to the 
sense which the same verb has in v.8 ‘God will see 
for himself (t.e. look out, provide; so 1S 16} 2”) 
the lamb for a burnt-offering.’ <A difficulty, how- 
ever, arises in connexion with the following ex- 
planatory clause, which is partly ambiguous, and 
partly does not correspond, as it would be expected 
to do, with the name to which it is attached: ‘so 
that it is said to-day, myy ma 193 ‘in the mount of 
J” nyv.”’ The ‘mount of J”’ is a designation of 
the Temple-hill (Is 2? 30”, Ps 243), and the tense of 
‘is said’ shows that the reference is to something 
that was said habitually (cf. Gn 10%), so that there is 
little doubt that the clause preserves some proverb 
in connexion with the Temple. If the clause 


has 


stood by itself, it would be most naturally ren- 
dered ‘In the mount of J” one is seen ee ers 
t.e. men, people, appear,—the reference being to 


the custom of visiting the Temple at pilgrimages 
(‘ appear,’ as Ex 2317, 1S 1%, Ps 84’); but this ren- 
dering could only be adopted upon the supposition 
that the connexion with the preceding clause was 
of a puLey verbal nature. Other renderings are 
‘in the mount of J” it is seen’ * (t.e. provided), or 
‘he [J”] is seen (appears),’ or (Ew., Del., Keil, 
Dillm., Kautzsch-Socin) ‘in the mount (where) J” 
BPP eA TE | (the sentence in this case being incom- 
plete, as 10%).+ It is objected to the first of these 
renderings that the Niph. of 7x] does not occur in 
the sense of ‘ be provided’; but if ‘ see’ can be used 
absolutely (41%) in the sense of ‘look out,’ it does 
not seem impossible that ‘be seen’ might be used 
similarly ; still, it is true that, if the proverb had 
once an independent existence, this would not be 
a natural or obvious sense for the verb to have. 
In the two other renderings, the connexion of the 
proverb with the name ‘Jehovah-jireh’ depends 
upon the double sense of the word ‘see’: J” ‘ sees’ 
the needs of those who come to worship before 
Him on Zion, and then ‘is seen,’ t.e. reveals Him- 
self to them by answering their prayers, and 
supplying their wants : His ‘seeing,’ in other words, 
takes practical effect in a ‘ being seen.’t On the 
whole, unless the first suggestion made above be 
adopted, this may be said to be the best explana- 
tion of the passage. 

With changes of the punctuation, other render- 
ings become possible, though the general sense 
remains the same: as ‘In the mountain (753) J’ 
spresreta >§ (cf. LXX, ev rq Spe Kupios HpOn) 3 ‘In 
the mountain J” seeth or will see’ (ax}’* 3n3: so 
Pesh. and Vulg., assimilating the verb to that in 
clause a). The two clauses might also be assimil- 
ated by vocalizing the second element of the 

*The tense (as in ‘J” seeth’) se what is habitual. 
The futures of AV, RV are (as often) misleading. 

t This last rend., though of course possible Formally (Ges.-K. 
$8 1552; Dav. § 25), is not, perhaps, in view of the order mn 
ax, very probable (mn° ANY 1723 is what would be expected): 
see, however, though only after ny—which is often used without 
a rel., and may thus have more readily expressed the sense of 
‘the time (when)’—Ps 48, Mic 62, 

t Cf. Delitzach : ‘Eraah drein, in dem er sich gu sehn gab di. 
thataichlich eingriff.’ 

§ So Stade, Gesch. {. 450, who supposes the proverb to have been 
framed originally with reference to mountains in general, as the 


places where J” was anciently worshipped, and which were often 
marked by theophanies. 


the | name yérd’eh, ‘is seen’ (appeareth), in place of 


yir'eh, ‘seeth’ (so Strack). . R. DRIVER, 
JEHOYVAH-NISSI (‘93 m7 ‘J" is my banner’),.— 
The name given by Moses to the altar he erected 
after the defeat of Amalek, Ex 17!5 (E), The 
LXX (Kuptos xaragvy} pov) implies a derivation of 
the name from the root 02 ‘flee,’ the Vulg. 
(Dominus exaltatvo mea) from xy) ‘lift up.’ Onkelos 
paraphrases, ‘he prayed before God who had done 
miracles (j'03) before him’; Rashi, ‘God has done 
us here a miracle’ (03). There can be little doubt, 
however, that 03 here=‘ banner,’ God being con- 
sidered the centre or rall ne Pet of the army of 
Israel, and the name ot God as their battle-cry 
(cf. Ps 20%), The interpretation of v.'8 (oxy 379 
m) is somewhat doubtful. Many critics read 03 for 
b> (=xop ‘throne’), but this appears neither to be 
necessary nor to yield a suitable sense. Thie 
meaning is probably either ‘J” hath sworn’ (EV), 
or ‘I (Moses) swear’ (with hand uplifted to J”s 

throne). See Dillmann and Kalisch, ad loc. 

J. A. SELBIE. 
JEHOVAH - SHALOM (o\SX ma; LXX elpivyn 
Kuplov and Vulg. Domini pax imply Heb. reading 
may oidv).—The name given by Gideon to the altar 
he erected in Ophrah, Jg 6%. The name means 
‘J” is peace’ (t.e. well-disposed), in allusion to J”s 
words in v.¥ ‘ Peace be unto thee.’ There appears 
to be no ne comely to take the second noun as 
enitive ‘(altar of) J” of peace,’ as in nixjy mr. 
ather is the name ‘Jehovah-shalom’ to be 
compared with such names as ‘Jehovah-jireh,’ 
‘ Jehovah-nissi,’ ‘Jehovah-shammah,’ in all of 
which J” is the subject. See Moore, Judges, ad 

loc. J. A, SELBIE. 


JEHOVAH-SHAMMAH (ney m7 ‘J” is there’; 
Kupios éxet).—T he name to be given to the restored 
and glorified Jerusalem, Ezk 48® (cf. Is 60'*-?? 62%, 
Rev 21%), ‘The prophet beheld the LorD forsake 
His temple (ch. 11), and he beheld Him again 
enter it (ch. 43); now He abides in it among His 

eople for ever. The covenant ran that He should 

e their God and they His people; this is porteck’y 
fulfilled in His presence among them. The end 
in view from the beginning has been reached’ 
(Davidson). J. A, SELBIE, 


JEHOVAH-TSIDKENU (upjy mm ‘J” is our 
righteousness,’ or ‘J” our righteousness,’ Jer 236 
33'*),—In both passages (which are in fact the 
same y prophecy repeated, the latter pelng not found 
in LXX, and perhaps the insertion of a reviser) 
it is the title of the Branch, the perfectly Righteous 
King, who is to rule over the people on their return 
from the Captivity. If Jer 33'*7° is genuine, 33” 
implies that the prophet has in his mind not one 
single king, but a succession of kings, who would 
fulfil the theocratic idea. If the first tr. of the 
words given above is right, this will mean that 
under the rule of the Branch men will fully realize 
the righteousness of J”; if the second, the title of 
J” must be understood as applied to the king as 
God’s vicegerent upon earth (cf. Is 9°). To suppose 
that either passage definitely predicts the God 
Incarnate is to credit the prophets with the kind 
of foresight which our knowledge of their writings 
otherwise does not justify (cf. Driver, Sermons on 
OT, 204 ff.). F, H. Woops. 


JEHOZABAD (19)\7: ‘J” hath bestowed,’ cf. myq31 
and $x73)).—4. One of the servants of king Joash 
who conspired against his master and joined in his 
assassination, 2 K 1271=2 Ch 24%, 2, A Benjamite 
chief, one of Jehoshaphat’s ‘men of war,’ 2 Ch 17?°. 
3. The eponym of a Levitical family, 1 Ch 26¢. 
See GENEALOGY. 
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JEHOZADAK (pryin: ‘ J” is righteous,’ cf. Zedekiah 
wep), the father of Joshua the high priest (1 Ch 
gis {6 (Heb. 5%), also in RV of Hag 1111924 
Zec 64, where LXX has 'Iwoedéx and AV Josedech). 
The name is shortened to Jozadak (piy) in Ezr 3? ° 
6* 10'8, Neh 12%, It appears as Josedek (AV 
Josedec) in 1 Es 5° #5 679) Sir 4912, See GENE- 
ALOGY. H. A. WHITE. 


JEHU (for form and meaning of the name see 
next article), -—1. A prophet of the Northern 
Kingdom who praiicied the downfall and destruc- 
tion of the dynasty of Baasha (1 K 16'7-), The 
Chronicler introduces him as denouncing Jehosha- 
phat for his alliance with Ahab (2 Ch 19*; ef. the 
way in which Jehu’s father Hanani reproves Asa, 
2 Ch 16’). ‘The words of Jehu the son of Hanani, 
which are taken up into the Book of the Kings of 
Israel’ is cited by the Chronicler (2 Ch 20*4) as an 
authority for the reign of Jehoshaphat. See art. 
CHRONICLES, vol, i. p. 394*f. 2. The king of Israel 
who destroyed the dynasty of Omri, See next 
article. 8. A Judahite, the son of Obed (1 Ch 2°), 
4, A Simeonite prince (1 Ch 4°), While A of the 
LXX and Luce. have ’Ino’, B must have [mis "1 
read xin instead of mim, for it has ofvos. 5. Oneo 
David’s heroes (1 Ch 12%). 


JEHU (Heb. xia, Assyr. Ja-u-a, Syriac OOL, 


Arab. Jéhd, LXX B Elo, A often 'Inod, Luc. 
Io’. The derivation is very uncertain. Some 
would regard it as an abbreviation of xian ‘ Jah- 
weh is he,’ just as yi = ywin. As a parallel, 
comp. (x}">x),—Jehu was son of Jehoshaphat, son 
of Nimshi, but he is not infrequently designated 
any, ben-Nimshi. From his own_ testimony 
(2 K 95 96) we learn that he witnessed, in company 
with Bidkar, the judicial murder of Naboth. He 
evidently held, in conjunction with Bidkar, an 
important position in Ahab’s bodyguard,* and the 
sentence of doom pronounced by Elijah on the 
house of Ahab must on that memorable occasion 
have been carefully treasured in his memory. 
This raises an interesting question. Was Jehu 
personally known to Elijah? This seems to be 
suggested hy 1K 19%, But it is quite evident 
that the Elijah narrative in this chapter proceeds 
from a different hand from that which recorded 
the episodes in 2 K 8. 9, and the redactor has 
omitted from the Elijah section the fulfilment of 
the divine commands (1 K 191-18), though the 
injunctions themselves still remain. On _ this 
subject see Thenius’ remarks at the end of his 
comment tyon 1K 19; Stade, Gesch. p. 540, foot- 
note; and Kittel, Gesch. der Heb. ii, 184 [Eng. 
tr. il. 214). 

It is not, however, our purpose to enter into the 
complex features of the narrative dealing with the 
reign of Jehu (2 K 9. 10), since this department 
belongs to the literary features of 1 K and 2K 
(see art. KINGS(BooKS OF)). This subject has been 
ay! investigated by Stade in ZATW, 1885, 
p. 275 ff. It is acknowledged by critics that the 
section 2 K 9-10” descriptive of Jehu’s revolution 
comes from the same hand as 1 K 20. 22, 2K 3 
(Cornill), to which may be added 6*~7 (Driver, 
LOT* p. 195; Kittel, Gesch. ii. p. 186 [En . tr. 
li. 216]). Kittel also agrees with Stade in 
attributing 102-6 to a later source, a view which 
appears to the present writer well founded. 

ellhausen further endeavours to disintegrate 
10'*77 on the ground of inconsistencies (Isr. u. Jiid. 


* Bidkar and Jehu rode in a chariot along with others in 
pairs, So the Hebrew (O%¥ 0°35) should be interpreted. 
There was something exceptional in this, Usually three rode in 
a Hebrew chariot, as we find among the Hittites. See article 
Onazior by the present writer in Black’s Bible Encyclopedia. 


Gesch’, p. 77, footnote), but his arguments are not 
convincing. 

Jehu ben-Nimshi rose to power on the crest of a 
wave of insurrectionary feeling fomented in the 
propaeric circles by the great personal influence of 
‘lisha. Indeed it may even be true that he had 
already been designated as the earthly instrument 
of divine vengeance on the house of Omri by Elijah, 
and that Elisha had been commissioned by his 
illustrious predecessor to carry out the divine 
behest of 1 ie 196, The vivid and dramatic narra- 
tive in chs. 9. 10 makes it clear that the causes 
which led to the popular discontent against the 
house of Omri were not so much connected with 
the introduction of the Phonician Baal and 
Ashtoreth worship, but rather with the high- 
handed judicial murder of Naboth (see AMAR, 
JEZEBEL, and NABOTH). ‘Towards Phoenicia Israel 
had for centuries felt a traditional friendship. It 
began with the days of David and Solomon. In 
language the two were closely akin. They ex- 


changed their commodities, and the bond which 
linked them was called by the 8th cent. prophet 
Amos ‘a covenant of brethren’ (Am 1°, but see 


Driver’s note, ad loc.), a fact well illustrated by 
the beautiful episode of Elijah and the widow of 
the Phoenician town of Zarephath (1 KK 1794), 
Jehu was the commanding officer in the army of 
Jehoram, which was conducting operations against 
the Syrian army under Hazael at the important 
fortress of Ramoth-gilead, a bone of contention 
since the days of Ahab, and now held by Israel. 
The severe wounds sustained by king Jehoram 
necessitated his retirement to Jezreel. This was 
the opportunity of which Elisha and the party of 
insurrection availed themselves. One of the ‘sons 
of the prophets’ was despatched by Elisha to 
Ramoth-yilead with a flask of oil and a commission 
to take Jehu from the group of oflicers which 
surrounded him into an inner chamber, anoint him 
there, and instantly withdraw in flight. These 
instructions were faithfully carried out. On Jehu’s 
return to the officers’ quarters, he was eagerly 
interrogated as to the meaning of this mysterious 
visit from the frenzied * prophetic :nessenger. On 
learning the truth, his fellow-oflicers tore their 
mantles from their shoulders and spread them as a 
carpet for their commander on the bare steps,f and 
proclaimed him as king with a loud flourish of 
trumpets. The lightning rapidity of the following 
movements of Jehu, and the murderous energy with 
which he crushed every opposition, overwhelm the 
reader. He immediately proceeded to Jezreel at 
the head of a picked cavalcade, riding with Bidkar 
in his chariot. The invalided king Jehoram was 
at that time receiving a visit from his kinsman 
Ahaziah king of Judah, at his royal residence. 
The cavalcade is descried at a distance by the 
watchman near the palace gates, who informs the 
king (cf. 2S 18). At the command of Jehoram, 
who feels uneasy at the news, a horseman is sent 
to make the inquiry, ‘Is it peace?’ The question 
was purposely ambiguous, and might be regarded 
as an inquiry respecting the progress of the cam- 
aign at the seat of war. But Jehu, with brutal 
rankness, at once makes his purpose clear, and 
compels the king’s emissary to join his retinue. 
This strange proceeding is observed in Jezreel, and 
arouses suspicion. Both the kings at once pro- 
ceed in their chariots, accompanied by their 
* The familiar ancient association of prophecy and madness is 
indicated in the Heb. yjvm (cf. Jer 20%), but it would be an 
error to regard it as a scornful epithet on the basis of Hos 97 (cf. 
19 21448), In classical Arabic the verb is employed of speech 
or writing in the special form of prophetio rhythmic prose. 
t moyon 073 probably means the bare steps (or, perhaps, the 
midst of the flight of steps). The idiomatic phrase 0) puzzled 


the LXX, who simply transliterate it (B yepie, Avep'ive, Luc. 
combines the two, ip’ ty cay yapie, ie) ulay rar bya Gaduider), 
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military staff, to confront the bold insurgent. 
The two cavalcades met at the ill-omened spot— 
the field of Naboth, ever associated with Ahab’s 
high-handed injustice consummated by treachery 
and murder. Jehu was quick to seize the advant- 
age afforded him by these familiar recollections, 
and, as Jehoram’s heart failed him and he turned, 
immediately discharged an arrow * with his full 
strength, that laid the king of Israel low. As he 
beheld the fallen son of Ahab, he recalled the 
words uttered by Elijah on that memorable spot 
many years before. With characteristic energy 
Jehu did not allow the opportunity of eee 
down a possible foe to escape him, and Ahaziah 
of Jaclah: who had fled at the sight of his kins- 
man’s terrible fate, was immediately pursued on 
the road which he took to Beth-haggan. Ata 
place called the Ascent of Gir,t near Ible'am, he 
was overtaken and mortally wounded, and ulti- 
mately escaped to die at Megiddo. 

As Jehu entered Jezreel at the head of his 
retinue, he was greeted by Jezebel as she sat with 
her attendants at the window in the stately 
queen’s apartment in the upper storey of the royal 

alace. The splendid courage of the queen- 

owager did not forsake her in that terrible hour 
of doom. Surrounded by Pheenician luxury, with 
elaborate head-dress and eyelids painted with 
stibium, she hurled her angry defiance at the vic- 
toriousinsurgent. To Jehu 's previous reminiscence 
of a well-known episode she retorts with another, 
as she flings the taunt, ‘Is it peace, O Zimri, his 
master’s murderer?’ meaning, ‘Is there to be 
peace between me and such a traitor as you with 
your brief tenancy of power?’ The narrator who 
portrays the lurid facts sheds no ray of chivalry 
on Jehu’s relentless ferocity. The queen at his 
bidding is flung by the attendant eunuchs from the 
lofty upper window into the courtyard below, 
close to his chariot wheels, and suffers instant 
death. Jehu feasts within the palace in cold- 
blouded indifference until the thought of the yet 
unburied queen prompts the command that the 
‘accursed’ (77x) should receive the rights of 
sepulture due to her dignity and rank. This, 
however, the carrion kites and scavenger dogs had 
by this time rendered superfluous. 

But the career of assassination was not yet 
ended, and, without Macbeth’s remorse, Jehu felt 
himsclf ‘young in deed,’ and could say without 
compunction— 

‘T am In blood 


Stepped in so far that should I wade no more 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er.'—Afacbeth, ut, iv. 187. 


The seventy sons and grandsons of the royal harem 
of Ahab still inhabited Samaria, and they undoubt- 
edly constituted a possible source of danger and 
disaffection. An artfully worded despatch to the 
elders in Samaria (?],t challenging them to set up 
one of these royal princes as a rival king, produced 
the desired effect. The palace-commander, the com- 
mander of the city, and the guardians of the sons 
of Ahab trembled for their own lives, and complied 
with Jehu’s second request. They procured the 
death of all the royal princes, and sent their heads 
in baskets to Jezreel. This work of destruction 
was supplemented according to the section (vv.}2"}6) 


* Jehu possessed the archer’s skill, which Assyrian monuments 
almost universally attribute to thelr monarchs, an aptitude 

rfec by the exercises of the chase. Comp. the frequent 

unting scenes of the Nimrud gallery of the British Museum. 

¢ Beth-haggan is identified with Jenfn, a large village in the 
plain of Esdraelon, on the road between Nazareth and Nablds. 

Ascent of Gar’ (prob. =‘ whelp’s hill ’) was in the neighbourhood 
of Ible am, identified with a spot where there is now a ruined 
tower called Belame. See Stade, Gesch. p. 542, footnote, and 
Baedeker, Palestine and Syria, 2nd ed. (1894) p. 226 ff. 

t For sxyu of the MT the LXX, Josephus, and Cod. Kenn. 
174 read prow; butthe suggestion Sx b’ of Cleric., Mich, and 
Ewald is far more probable. 


by a still further holocaust of 42 princes of the line 
of David, kinsmen of Ahaziah.* This pendant to 
the narrative probably belongs to a later source. 
Yet the following verse (v.'’) clearly shows that 
further deeds of blood were perpetrated. 

The final scene of butchery was enacted in the 
tee temple of the Phoenician Baal, erected by 

hab in Samaria, where, under pretext of zeal for 
the worship of the god, a large crowd of his devotees 
were gathered together and then slaughtered by 
an armed band of. eighty men who were posted at 
the entrance to guard the exit. The Baal ‘pillars’ 
(mazzébéth) were brought forth and destroyed by 
fire (2 K 10%), 

It is not quite clear what was the religious 
significance of this destruction of the Baal temple in 
Samaria and of its devotees, Doubtless Wellhausen 
is right in saying (Isr. wu. Jiid. Gesch.? p. 77) that Jehu 
was essentially a soldier, and his aims were political 
rather than religious, Yet he posed as a religious 
zealot, and some meaning must have been ascribed 
to his destruction of the Baal worshippers. It is 
more difficult to ascertain the precise significance 
of this act when we remember that Jehoram, 
Ahab’s son (note that the name of Jaliweh is 
expressed in this royal name), is distinctly stated 
tolinve withdrawn the specific Tyrian Baal worship 
from Samaria, which had been instituted by Aha 
under the influence of Jezebel (2 K 37), Yet it is 
quite obvious that this act of Jehoram did not 
touch the old local Canaanitish Baal worshii 
which still prevailed in the high places of Israel, 
and too much stress should certainly not be placed 
on this act of suppression, which appears to have 
been only temporary or partial in character. This 
is the view taken rof. Peake, the writer of 
the article BAAL in the first volume of this 
Dictionary. Accordingly, we may regard the 
murderous policy of Jehu as simply directed to a 
drastic aad tee of the Phenician form of Baal 
worship. This view is supported by the following 
considerations: (1) The annihilation of Bual wor- 
ship by Jehu took place in Samaria, the capital 
and residence of the Omri dynasty, where the 
Pheenician Baal had his special shrine (1 K 16°). 
We nowhere read of the suppression of Baal cults 
generally in the high places. (2) The extinc- 
tion of Canaanitish ‘Bas worship, if it had ever 
taken place, could not have been effectual or per- 
manent, since in the 8th cent. the writings of the 
srophet Hosea reveal the wide prevalence of local 

axl cults in the Northern Kingdom, (3) The 
worship of the golden calf of Jeroboam 1. still 
survived, as we infer from 2 K 10”, This verse 
and the language of v.*! lead us to the conclusion 
that the words, ‘And Jehu destroyed the Baal 
from Israel’ (v.%), can refer only to the specific 
cult introduced by Jezebel perhaps characterized 
by gross licentiousness. (4) ‘That Jehu wrought 
no real religious reformation is shown by the 
neutral tone of the writer of chs, 9. 10, while the 
strong reprobation of Hos 1‘ faithfully reflects not 
only the ponte but the popular verdict on the 
character and career of this monarch. 

The policy pursued by Jehu towards the dynasty 
of Omri, and the murder of the Phoenician queen as 
well as the overthrow of the Phonician worship, at 
once shattered the close bonds of an alliance which 
the dynasty of Omri had found of considerable 
value to Israel, and which it had taken the utmost 
pains to consolidate. Ahab, as we have already 
seon (art. AHAB), had abandoned the friendship of 


* o'y5a 1py MZ rendered by Targ. ‘assembling house of shep- 
herds’ (cf. 3py ‘bind’ in Gn 22%), LXX Bafana, identified 
with Bett Kud about 9 miles E, of Jentn (927) in the plain of 
Jezreel, See Baedeker, Pal. and Syria, 2nd ed. p. 242. The 
Bulaxéd of Eusebius is the same spot 15 Roman miles from 
Legio or Lejjun, 
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Syria after the disastrous battle of Karkar (854). 

e had formed a pretty shrewd estimate of the 
rising power of the Assyrian empire under Shal- 
maneser II., and thought it wiser to have its ruler 
as his friend rather than his foe. The further 
attacks made by the Assyrians upon the Aramean 
kingdom of Benhadad (Dadidri) in the years 849, 
846, and 842 only made this policy of friendship 
with Assyria more necessary for Israel; and Jehu, 
weakened by his break with Pheenicia and by the 
hostility of Judah, was driven by the force of 
events to adopt the same policy of subservience to 
the Assyrian monarch. The black obelisk of 
Shalmaneser, in a brief statement that runs in 
clearly legible characters of cuneiform between 
the graphic figures of its reliefs, records the im- 
portant statement: ‘Tribute of Jehu, son of Omri 
—objects of silver and gold—bars of silver, bars of 
gold, a golden bowl, a eeien ladle, poten goblets, 
golden pitchers, bars of lead—a staff for the hand 
of a king, shafts of spears ... these I received.’ * 

Another inscription (COZ? p. 200; III. Raw). 5, 
No. 6, 40-65) places this event in a clearer light. 
We there learn that the Tyrians and Sidonians 
followed the same policy as Jehu. Jehu was 
forced to adopt this attitude at the commencement 
of his reign (842 B.c.), because in that year Shal- 
maneser If. made another invasion of Syria and 
attacked Hazael of Damascus. It was terribly 
disastrous for the young Syrian king. He lost 
16,000 men and more than 1000 chariots. To save 
his life he fled to Damascus, whither he was pur- 
sued and then besieged. The Assyrians ravaged 
and laid his territory waste as far as the Haurfin 
range and even the frontiers of Lebanon. This 
terrible overthrow of the year 842 was followed by 
another invasion three years later, in which Syria 
made little resistance. This at any rate is the 
inference which may be drawn from the long 
annalistic inscription taken from the obelisk of 
Nimrud,t lines 102-104: ‘In the 2lst year of my 
reign (1.¢. 839) I crossed the Euphrates for the 2st 
time and marched against the towns [mahazdni) 
of Hazael of Damascus. Four of his towns I 
conquered, and received the tribute of the Tyrians, 
Sidonians, and Byblians.’ 

While the humiliations inflicted by Assyria upon 
the Aramzan kingdom continued, the policy of 
vassalage to Nineveh pursed by Jehu brought 
him security, and Israel was safe from aggression 
from his powerful northern foe, Syria. But the 
tide was soon to turn. After 839 B.c. we read of 
no more attacks upun the Syrian kingdom from 
the shores of the Euphrates for more than 30 years. 
Meanwhile Syria, with wonderful inherent energy 
and cue power, began once more to show 
itself able to take the offensive. We learn this 
from the brief notice which closes the biblical 
record of Jchu’s reign (2 K 1082): ‘During that 
time J” began to cut off (the territories of) 
Israel, and Hazael smote them in all the borders 
of Israel,’ and in the following verse this is ex- 
plained as meaning that Israel suffered severe 
osses of territory along the whole of his eastern 
dominion on the other side of Jordan. Probably 
Hazael annexed these territuries to his own—the 
harbinger of further humiliations in store for the 
dynasty of Jehu, until the tide again turned in 
favour of Israel under Jeroboam II. 

OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 


“Schrader, KIB i. p. 160, COT? {. p. 199. Respecting the 
phrase Jehu, ‘son of Omri,’ see 1d. i. p. 179 and footnote **, 

t Schrader, K/B i. p. 128 ff.; see capecially p. 142. For a 
conspectus of the campuigns of Shalmaneser U, see Tiele, Bad.- 
Assyr. Geach, p. 197 tf. 

$ Here again the success of Israel was cheaply earned through 
the intervention of the Assyrian arms. The ternble disaster 
inflicted by Ramman-nirfri tu. in 803 on the Arammwan kingdom 
was a blow from which it never recovered. RammaAn-niréri 1. 


JEHUBBAH (19m; Kethtbh, but Keré a3n)=‘ and 
Hubbah’ is to be preferred [LXX B ‘hgds, A 
‘Opd, Vulg, Haba}).—An Asherite, 1 Ch 7*. See 
GENEALOGY, XIT, 5. 


JEHUCAL (52:5: ‘J. is able’).—A courtier sent 
by king Zedekiah, during the siege of Jerus., to 
entreat for the prayers of Sereuiah (Jer 37%). He 
is called in Jer 38! Jucal. 


JEHUD (17, LXX B ‘Afip, A 'Iov6, Lue. ’I0d3).— 
A town of Dan, named between Baalath and 
Bene-berak, Jos 19%. It is probably the modern 
el-Yehildiyeh, 8 miles E, of Joppa. See Dillm. 
Jos, ad loc.; Robinson, BRP?, ii. 242; Guérin, 
Judée, i, 322; Buhl, GAP 197; SWP vol. i. 
sheet ili. 


JEHUDI (‘wm).—A word which generally=a 
Jew, but appears to be a proper name in Jer 
3614. 21.23. J, was an officer of Jehoiakim, at whose 
summons Baruch read to the princes of Judah the 
roll of Jeremiah’s prophecies. J. was afterwards 
himself employed to read the roll to the king, but 
he had not proceeded far when Jehoiakim cut it in 
pieces and cast it into the fire. 


JEHUDIJAH (1 Ch 4!§ AV),—See HAJEHUDIJAR, 


JEHUEL (b::n: Kethibh, xm Keré).—A Heman- 
ite in Hezekiah’s reign, 2Ch 29%, See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


JEIEL (5x'y:).—1. A Reubenite, 1 Ch 5%, 2, An 
ancestor of Saul, 1 Ch 8” (supplied in RV from 
9), 3. One of David’s heroes, 1Ch 11“, 4. 5. The 
name of two Levite families: (a) 1 Ch 151% 2! 1655, 
2 Ch 20; (6) 2 Ch 35°. 6. A scribe in the reign 
of Uzziah, 2Ch 264%. 7 One of those who had 
married foreign wives, Ezr 10®. In 2.3.6 Kethtbh 
has bxur, Jeuel. See GENEALOGY. 


JEKABZEEL, Neh 11%.—See KABZEEL. 


JEKAMEAM (oyrz).—1. A Levite, 1 Ch 23 24%, 
In the former of these passages LXX has ‘Ixeuds, 
in the latter "Ioxéu (B) or 'Ineyued (A). Gray (Hed. 
Prop. Names, 46n.) points out that these LXX 
readings suggest an original wop, but that the 
other versions on the whole support the MT. 


JEKAMIAH (:52) ‘may J” strengthen’).—1. A 
Judahite, the son of Shallum, 1 Ch 2“, 2. A son 
of king Jeconiah, 1 Ch 3". 


JEKUTHIEL (x'mip:, perh. ‘ preservation of God,’ 
possibly same as Synz, see Oxf. Heb. Lex. s.v., 
and Gray, Heb, Prop. Names, 307 n 8).—A man 
of Judah, 1 Ch 48, See GENEALOGY. 


JEMIMAH (npn). —The eldest of Job’s daughters 
born to him after his restoration to prosperity 
(Job 42'), The LXX and Vulg. render as if from 
ov day; most moderns connect with Arab. jemama 
=dove (see, however, Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 
p- 108). 


JEMNAAN, Jth 2%,—See JABNEEL. 


JEMUEL (5x0").—A son of Simeon, Gn 461° 
Ex 6%=Nemuel of Nu 26", 1Ch 4%. The LXX 
alsc exhibits both forms, having in Gn ’Iewov#\, in 
Ex Tea (B), in Nu and 1 Ch Napovja. 


JEOPARD, JEOPARDY.—The verb to ‘jeopard,’ 
Is tho ‘deliverer’ referred to in 2 K 135, and this Is a chrono- 


logical datum of considerable value. See the present writers 
remarks in Schrader, CO7" ii. p. 324. 
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that is, hazard, is derived from the subst. 
: ape ardy,’ peril, hazard ; and that is 9 corruption 

the Old French jeu parti, lit. a divided game 
(Low Lat. jocus partitus), t.e. a game in which the 
chances are even. Chaucer (Trowus, ii. 465) has— 

‘For myn estat now lyth in jupartye, 

And eek myn emes {= uncle’s) lyf lyth in balaunce’ ; 
and (ii. 772)— 
‘Sholde I now love and putte in jupartye 
My sikernesse, and thrallen libertee ?’ 

Tindale in Prol. to Leviticus says, ‘They that be 
dead, yf they dyed in the faith which that sacra- 
ment preacheth, they be saffe and are past all 
jeopardye,’ where the word has assumed its 
pedern spelling. The verb occurs often in Tindale 
and other writers of that time, as Knox, Works 
iii, 213, ‘Why will ye jeoparde to loise eternall 
life?’?; Tind. Works, i. 173, ‘ Whosoever casteth 
not this aforehand, I must jeopard life, goods, 
honour, worship (and all that there is, for Christ’s 
sake), deceiveth himself’; Elyot, Governour, il. 
263, ‘I name that Audacitie whiche is an excessife 
and inordinate truste to escape all daungers, and 
causeth a man to do suche actes as are nat to be 
jeoparded’: and Dn 3% Cov. ‘that have altered 
the kynges commaundement and joperde their 
bodies therupon.’ 

Jeopardy occurs in AV, 2S 2317 ‘is not this the 
blood of the men that went in jeopardy of their 
lives?’ (oniweja o'sdna, lit., as RVm, ‘that went 
with their lives’; but the 3 is [as Driver] the Beth 
pretii, ‘at the cost or risk of their lives’; W. R. 
Smith [J2S?2 230], ‘the blood of the men that 
fetched it in jeopardy of their lives’); 1Ch 111° 
‘Shall I drink the blood of these men that have 
put their lives in jeopardy ? for with the jeopardy 
vf their lives they brought it’? (AVm and RVm 
‘with their lives’); 12! ‘ Ie will fall to his master 
Saul to the jeopardy of our heads’ Greinp, AVm 
‘on our heads,’ but it is the Beth preti, as before); 
1 Mac 6“ ‘Kleazar also... put himself in jeop- 
ardy, to the end he might deliver his people’ 
(fdwxev éavrév, RV ‘gave himself’); Lk 8* ‘there 
came down a storm of wind on the lake; and they 
were filled with water and were in jeopardy’ 
(exivddvevov); 1 Co 15% ‘And why stand we in 
jeopardy every hour?’ (xwduvedouev); and in the 
-reface to AV 1611, ‘Yea, why did the Catholicks 
(meaning Popish Romanists) alwayes g° in jeop- 
ardie for refusing to go to heare it [the English 
translation of the Bible] ?’ 

The verb is rarer, Jg 58 ‘Zebulun and Naphtali 
were a people that jeoparded their lives unto the 
death in the high places of the field’ (mop twa) H15, lit. 
‘that despised its life to death,’ AVm ‘exposed to 
reproach,’ Moore, ‘that recklessly exposed itself 
to death’); * 2 Mac 117 ‘Then Maccabeus himself 
first of all took weapons, exhorting the other that 
they would jeopard themselves together with him 
to help their brethren’ (Staxwduvevovras) ; 14° ‘he 
[Razis] did boldly jeopard his body and life with 
all vehemency for the religion of the Jews’ (mapa- 
BeBAnpuévos). J. HASTINGS. 


JEPHTHAH (nn: ‘he,’ t.e. prob. J”, ‘ will open’ ; 
ef. nnog Ezr 10” etc., Synap: town in Zebulun, Jos 
19!*; nap: also name of a town in Judah, Jos 15°; 
‘lep0d),—Judge, and conqueror of the Ammonites 
(Jg 108-127; cf. 1S 12"). The narrative has an 
unusually long introduction 1018 (cf, 2'~3% 7-1 
67-0 (D*}); it is based, however, on what was 

robably a shorter introduction in the manner of 

(vv.%- 815.16), The particulars in 1017-18 are 
derived from ch. 11 (cf. 8°*® from ch. 9), and come 
from D*. Apparently, this long introduction was 


* See Moore tn loc. for reff. to the use of the verb; and G. A. 
Smith in Lapos. 4th Ser. vil. 168, and in HGAL 422, for ilustra- 
tion of the ter described. 


intended to include the Philistine as well as the 
Ammonite opp renaen (107). The main interest of 
the story of Jephthah clearly lies, not in his 

ersonal history or defeat of the Ammonites, but 
in his vow and its fulfilment, and the origin of an 
Israelite custom. 

Of the antecedents of Jephthah little is known 
beyond the fact that he was a Gileadite warrior, 
the son of a harlot. He was driven out of his 
home by the ‘elders of Gilead’ (117), and became 
the captain of a band of freebooters in the land of 
Tob in E. Syria (cf. 1S 22+, 28 10%§).* The 
Ammonite invasion made it necessary for the 
Israelites east of Jordan to find a leader; and there 
was nothing for it but to appeal to the outlawed 
Jephthah to come to the rescue. The elders of 
Gilead begged him to be their leader ; and, after 
aloe surprise that such a& request should be 
made to him, Jephthah agreed, on the condition 
that he should become their chief when the 
Ammonites were defeated. A solemn compact 
was made accordingly, and Jephthah was ap- 
pointed leader by popular acclamation (11*"*), 
At this moment, it would seem, when Jophthah 
was at Mizpah of Gilead, he went to the holy place 
or altar, and there, ‘ before J”,’ registered a vow to 
sacrifice whomsvever should be the first to meet 
him when he returned victorious (vv.*!:1!>),+ That 
he had a human victim in his mind is clear from 
the language which he used.t 

The long account of the negotiations between 
Jephthah and the king of the Ammonites (11)*”) 
with regard to Israel’s rights of possession in 
Gilead, is regarded by most critics as a late inter- 
polation, compiled from J E’s narrative in Nu 20. 21, 
In some places word for word; ef. vv.17-2 6 with 
Nu 20!4- 17 Q)4 18. 21-2425, ‘The remarkable thing 
about this section is, that although Jephthah is 
arguing with Ammonites, yet the language which 
he is made to use refers entirely to Moabites. The 
Ammonites complain that Israel had seized their 
land between Arnon and Jabbok ; Jephthah replies 
that the district was taken from Sihon king of the 
Amorites, and not from Moab(!), Moab never 
fought against Israel (but see Jos 24°), why 
should Ammon? Even Chemosh, god of the 
Moabites, is referred to as having given the 
Ammonites their territory. An extraordinary 
misunderstanding thus runs through the whole 
passage.§ 

A brief description of the defeat of the Ammon- 
ites is all that is given (v.*f-), The course of the 
battle cannot be determined exactly, but it prob- 
ably went in a direction I. of Rabbah (see Jos 13% 
Aroer), into the territory of the Ammonites.|| 
Jephthah returns in triumph to his home at 
Mizpah ; the first person who comes to meet him 
is his only daughter, accompanied by a chorus of 
women (cf. Ex 15%, 18 18%). The overwhelming 

rief of the father, the noble self-surrender of the 
aughter, and her courageous resignation to her 
fate, are told with admirable skill and reserve. 
‘He did to her what he had vowed to do.’ It 


#411b.2 are not part of the original story. V.1> is modelled 
on the genealogical forms of Pand Ch; v.2 is best explained as 
due toa misunderstanding of v.7. 

+ The sequel of v.31 jg 11>; the text has been disordered by the 
long interpolation, 12-28, 

‘Whosoever cometh forth,’ ‘from the doors of my house,’ 
‘I sbedh offer him up’: these expressions are inapplicable to an 
animal. 

§ Perhaps the interpolation was made at some moment when 
the Israelites wanted to assert their title to Gilead. Moore 
sugyesta such an occasion as the intrusion of the Ammonites at 
the beginning of the 6th cent. (Jer 491-5), 

| V.29 mentions various movements, the reason for which is 
not clear. Jephthah’s object could not have been to raise the 
tribes; for the pee le are all assembied in v.18, In 1b Jephthah 
is still at Mizpah; he is still there in 2, and thence sete out in 
due course in 82, Y.29 is, in fact, an attempt to pick up the 
thread of the narrative after the long interpolation, 17% 
(Moore). 
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became henceforth a custom in Israel to celebrate 
the tragedy of Jephthah’s daughter by four days’ 
mourning every year.* 


That euch sacrifices were possible in Israel may be gathered 
from 18 1424645 1533, 2 § 216.9; cf. Ezk 2026 with Ex 222, 
Mic 67. In times of desperation or religious degradation they 
became more frequent (ee 731, 2K 168 1717 216, Pg 10687f. ete. 
See Schultz, O7 Theol. 1.191; Dillmann, Genesis, 2802. ; Nowack, 
Heb. Arch. ii, 205f. ; Ottley, BL, 1897, 1761.). 


The narrative goes on to describe a severe con- 
flict between Jephthah and the tribe of Ephraim, 
who, with characteristic arrogance (8), complained 
that they had not been invited to take part in the 
war. After expostulating with them, Jephthah 
collected his Gileadite forces, which had been 
dispersed when the war was ended, and went to 
battle. He held the Jordan fords against them ; 
every fugitive who attempted to cross was required 
to pronounce the test-word Shibboleth (‘flood’) ; 
and if he betrayed his Ephraimite origin by pro- 
nouncing it Sibdoleth, he was put to death.t 

The historical character of this narrative has 
been questioned by Wellh. (Composition, 229), who 
treats it as a mere replica of 8'8. His arguments, 
however, are not conclusive; the episode at the 
Jordan fords is too original to be imaginary ; and 
the majority of modern critics support the genuine- 
ness of these verses. It is probable that the num- 
bers in v.° are exagyerated ; but this does not con- 
demn the wholestory.t The narrative of Jephthah 
is brought to a close with the formula which is 
used of the minor judges (107-5 1210 1% 15)_.g 

The account of Jephthah’s home and settled life at Mizpah 
(1154f.) does not seem to agree with his outlawry in 115, The 
confusion of the Ammonites and Moabites in 1112-28 jg also 
remarkable. Accordingly, Budde Rat on Judges, 
1897), following an unpublished treatise by Holzinger, attempts 
to work out a double narrative, as in the case of Gideon. He 
postulates a Moabite document, and assigns it to E, and an 
Ammonite document, J. The suggestion {s ingenious, but the 
data are hardly distinctive enou he The contradictions in the 
accounts of Jephthah’s wtecedeita are not irreconcilable; 


while, with regard to the interpolation (1113 2), the explanation 
above satisfles the cuse. 


LITERATURE.—See, above all, Moore, Judges, 282 ff.; cf. also 
Budde, Richter, ad loc., Richt, u, Sam. 126 ff. ; Kittel, Hist. of 
Hebrews ii. 80f.; Wellhausen, Comp. 228f.; Néldeke, Unter- 
euchungen, 196 n. 3; Kuenen, Liat. Bich. d. AT, 18 f.+: Goldziher 
Der Mythos bet den Hebrdern, 118ff.; Stade, GV 
Baudissin, Stud. 2. semtt. Reli 
A lttest. Heligionageschichte 
Driver, LO 


i, 68; 
tonsgeachichte, i. 65 ff. ; Smend, 
ff.; Baethgen, Bettrdge, 18 ff. ; 
166; Cornill, Hinleitung2, 961. 

G. A. CooKR. 
JEPHUNNEH (jo:).—1. The father of Caleb 


(Nu 13%). 2. A son of Jether an Asherite (1 Ch 7%). 


JERAH (n:), son of Joktan, Gn 10% (1 Ch 1”). 
The Arabic USOUTEE Nore knew of places named 
Yurakh and Yardh in Yemen and Hijaz respectively 
(Yokit and Hamdani); and the geographer Yakit 
quotes from Al-Sulaihi (a usurper who obtained 
control of Yemen in the 11th cent., and was well 
versed in 8S. Arabian geography), a verse in which 
Wardakh is mentioned as a place of importance: 
‘What excuse have I, now I am lord of Wardkh 
for failing to meet the foe?’ There are several 


* See W. R. Smith, AS 895, 

t Two historical parallels are qnoted by the commentators: 
the ‘Sicilian Vespers,’ Mar. 81, 1282, when the French were 
made to betray themselves by their pronunciation of ceci e cicert ; 
and again, during the revolt ayainst the French in Flanders, 
May 25, 1802, when no one was allowed to pass out of the gates 
who could not pronounce acilt ende friend 

$ In 12% a verb must be supplied after [OY 32% LXX (A)ivews/. 
vour yes, 4.6. 323) ‘afflicted me.’ In y.4 the sentence from 
WO’ *D ‘because they sald’ to the end does not make sense. 
The words, ‘because they said, Ye are fugitives of Ephraim,’ 
must come from v.5; the rest of the sentence isa gloss. The 
entire half-verse is om. in some MSS of LXX; in Syro-Hex, it is 
asterisked. 

§ The closing words of 127 cannot be right. UXX(A) bv ef wéass 
aired Tadaad, Vulg. in civitate sua Galaad. Studer conjectures 
N72 MB¥OP 112, suggested by iy y weaus avvey iv Yepi I’, the 
reading of some cursive MSS; cf. Moore, ad loc. 


JEREMIAH 

references to Waraikh in Hamdani’s ‘ Description 
of Arabia,’ from which its site can be accurately 
fixed. Itis possible that the name may be ancient, 
and that the Jerah of Gn may refer to it. Most 
commentators, however, have preferred to regard 
Jerah (Heb. ‘moon’ or ‘month’) as a translation 
of some Arabic name; but the conjectures based 
on this supposition by Bochart, J. D. Michaelis, 
and more recently Glaser (Shizze, ii, 425), seem 
devoid of probability. D. 8S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


JERAHMEEL (dxyom: ‘may God have com- 
passion’; B 'Ipauejd, "lepeuenr, “lepeuanr, Papen ; 
A. "Tepeuehr, "lepenijd ; Jeramceel).—1. According to 
1Ch 2° the firstborn son of Hezron, the son of 
Perez, the son of Judah. Lis descendants, of 
whom a list is given (vv.”-*), lived on the extreme 
S. border of Judah in what was technically called 
‘the Negeb of the Jerahmeelites’ (1 58 27!° 30”; 
see Driver, in loc., and (Gi. A. Smith, HGHL 
pp. 278-286). They appear to have been an 
Amalekite or Edomite clan, which was afterwards 
absorbed by Judah. 

2. The son of Kish, a Merarite Levite of the 
house of Mahli. Jerahmeel appears as the only 
representative of this branch of the house of 
Morari at the time when David is said to have 
organized the temple service (1 Cli 237! 24”), 

3. The king’s son (RV, AVm; ‘the son of 
Hammelech’ AV, RVm)i.e. of the royal blood, who 
together with two other oflicers was commanded 
by king Jehoiakim ‘to take Baruch the scribe and 
Jeremiah the prophet’ after the burning of the 
roll (Jer 36%). J. F. STENNING. 


JERECHU (’Iépexos, B* -ecx-, AV Jerechus), 1 Es 
§”,—In Ezr 2%, Neh 7% JERICHO. 


JERED (1). It is the sume name which is given 
in Gn 5! 36 38 20° 1 Ch 13 as Jared).—A Judahite, 
the ‘ father’ of Gedor, 1 Ch 4°, 


JEREMAI (‘p1:).—A Jew of the family of Hashum 
who had married a foreign wife (Ezr 10%). 


JEREMIAH.—Seven or eight men of this name 
besides the prophet (sce next art.) are mentioned 
in OT. The Heb. is always Moz or ween. 4. A 
warrior of the tribe of Gad, fifth in reputation 
(1 Ch 12?) of those who joined David in ‘the hold 
in the wilderness’ in the neighbourhood either of 
Adullam or of En-gedi, most Deo, of the 
latter. 2. The tenth in reputation (1 Ch 12%) of 
the same Gadite band. 38. A bowman and slinger 
of the tribe of Benjamin (1 Ch 12‘), who joined 
David during his occupation of the frontier city of 
Ziklag. 4 The head of a family in the eastern 
section of the tribe of Manasseh (1 Ch 5%). He 
was probably one of the Jews carried into cap- 
tivity by Tiglath-pileser, and settled by him on 
the Armenian frontier (1 Ch 6%, 2 K 15%). 8 A 
Jew of Libnah, whose daughter, Hamutal or 
Hamital, was one of the wives of Josiah, and 
mother of Jehoahaz (2 K 23%!) and Zedekiah (2 K 
2418, Jer 652'). In the last two passages the 
mother’s name is given as Hamital, >»'on; but a 
textual error is more probable than that Josiah 
married two sisters, both daughters of Jeremiah. 
The latter’s place of residence (Jos 211%, 1 Ch 6°), 
and his relations with the king, as well as the 
respectful way in which he is in each instance 
referred to as a well-known man, make it likely 
that he was a priest of great influence, and possibly 
also one of the principal instigators or agents of 
Josiah in the ritual restoration of his reign. 6. 
The son of Habazziniah and father of Jaazaniab, 
who appears to have been the head of the Rechab- 
ites (Jer 35°) in the time of the prophet Jeremiah. 
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7. A priest who in B.C. 536 came back to Jerusalem 
with Zerubbabel and Jeshua (Neh 12?). His name 
was given to one of the twenty-two courses or 
‘fathers’-houses,’ into which were divided the four 
families of priests (Ezr 2%-, Neh 7°42) that re- 
turned on that occasion. It is not possible to sa 

with certainty to which of these families Jeremiah 
belonged; but if the lists are parallel, he ma 

have been a member of that of Jedaiah, with 
which also the high priest Jeshua was connected. 
The course is mentioned again (Neh 12") in the 
priesthood (B.C. 499-463) of Joiakim, Jeshua’s son 
and successor, when its head is said to have been 
Hananiah. 8. A priest who in the name of his 
course, with other princes and representatives of 
the people, sealed in B.C. 444 Nehemiah’s great 
covenant (Neh 10*). He (or his course) was also 
appointed to join the right-hand procession at the 
dedication of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh 12%). It 
is possible that in both of these cases the name is 
used to denote the official head of a priestly course 
rather than an individual in his own person. In 
the former, fifteen of the twenty-one names are 
identical with those in the lists of Neh 1277 and 
Neh 12-2; and hence there is ground for the 
assumption that the name is used in this instance 
as the official designation of a class. But in the 
latter the forms of expression are slightly in favour 
of the opposite conclusion, Neh 12” referring 
specifically to the Pe sons, whilst there is au 
antecedent probability that the procession would 
consist of selected representatives only. That, 
moreover, the name of Jeremiah should recur in 
different gencrations of the same family, is not 
forbidden by known Jewish usage. In the days of 
Joiakim, Hananiah was the head of the course of 
Jeremiah (Neh 12'); but Joiakim died some 
sixteen years before the dedication of the wall, 
and in the interval it is not unlikely that the 
headship of the course of Jeremiah had passed 
into the hands of a man who bore the great 
family name. And if this Jeremiah was a person 
and not a class, lapse of time is fatal to his 
assumed identification with the previous one 
(No. 7). R. W. Moss. 


JEREMIAH THE PROPHET.— 
i. The Life of the Prophet. 
fi. The Book of Jeremiah. 
(1) Prophecies under Josiah ; (2) under Jchoiakim ; (3) 
under Zedekiah, 
fii. The Hebrew and Greek Texts. 
(1) Relative value of the two texts. 
of chs. 46 ff. 
iv. Redaction of the Book. 
v. Literary Style. 
vi. Religious Ideas, 
(1) Sin. (2) God. (3)The Future. (4) Jeremiah’s Piety. 
i. LIFE OF THE PROPHET.—Jeremiah (ayy, 
- shorter form 797 ‘whom J” casts,’ i.e. possibly, 
as Ges. suggests, ‘appoints’ Dn 7°, 'lepeulas, Jere- 
mias) was born of a priestly family in Anathoth, 
now ‘Andta, a small town, an hour or an hour 
and a quarter N.E. of Jerusalem (Is 10%), and 
pron eae from the 13th year of Josiah till after 
he Captivity, a Pouce of more than 40 years 
(B.C. 626-586). ‘hough he had spoken as a 
prophet for five years when Josiah promulgated 
the Book of the Law and introduced his Reform, 
Jeremiah appears to have had no hand in these 
transactions; but from the death of Josiah till 
his own death in Egypt he was a prominent figure 
in all the history of that tragic period. Almost 
alone he had to expose the immoralities, the self- 
deception founded on superfivial reforms, and the 
fanatical confidence in the protection of J” who 
dwelt in His temple, by which all classes were 
carried away. His conviction, constantly declared, 
that the Lord had determined to destroy the temple 
and nation, exposed him to cruel insults from the 


(2) Original place 


temple priests (20°, cf. 37); and he was on many 
occasions in danger of his life, from his townsmen 
of Anathoth (11), the priests and prophets of the 
temple (26"-°), the arbitrary and vindictive king 
Jehoiakim (36'* ), and the military of the day (38°). 
The strife in which he was involved, so alien to his 
nature, wearied him: he longed for a lodge in the 
wilderness (9*), mourned the perpetual conflicts in 
which his life was passed (15!°), cursed in despair 
the day of his birth (20*), and vowed to have lean 
with the word of the Lord, which isolated him 
from all that was human,—but in vain: His word 
was in his heart like a fire shut up in his bones, 
and he must declare it (20%). Yet even in that 
degenerate day his life extorted a certain homage : 
the better conscience of men was on his side 
(267"); the Ethiopian slave was moved with 
ity for his distress (387); king Zedekiah heard 
nim gladly, and did what he could to mitigate 
his sufferings (37% 38!°); the Chaldeans treated 
him with consideration (40'™), and even the 
wretched exiles insisted on dragging him with 
them as a kind of fetish to Egypt (43°"). 

Jeremiah appears to have been called to the pro- 
phetic office young, though the word ‘child’ (sy 1°), 
which he employs of himself, may chiefly express his 
sense of insufficiency for the task set before him. 
There is no reason to suppose his father Hilkiah 
identical with the chief priest of that name who 
discovered the Book of the Law in the temple 
(2 K 22%), His father may rather have been a 
descendant of Abiathar, whom Solomon banished 
to Anathoth (1 K 2%); and if so, traditions of the 
days of David and the early monarchy, and_ the 
great part their ancestor then played, would be 
cherished in the family and give it a sense of 
dignity even in its decline, and they would be the 
food on which the mind of the child Jeremiah was 
nourished. ‘lhe erly owned land in Anathoth 
(328), and though, in later times at least, living 
mainly in Jerusalem, the prophet continued to 
frequent his native village (11% 37", cf, 2927 
where he is contemptuously called ‘the Anatho- 
thite’). His Pa yhetic ministry was proba)l 
begun here. As he was not consulted by Josiah 
and the priests ee amng the newly-found Book 
of the Law (2 K 224), he may have been little 
known in the capital, unless indeed we suppose 
that owing to the violence of his denunciations 
the authorities preferred to seck the advice of 
some more moderate counsellors. There is no 
ground for supposing the dialogue 1*!” coloured 
by the prophet’s subsequent experience. No man 
became a prophet suddenly; the decisive event, 
named his ‘ calle was but the climax of many prior 
movements of mind leading ap to it. Jeremiah 
felt himself ‘ predestinated’ to be a prophet (1). 
The idea may cover much belonging to the past, 
the godly house out of which he came with its 
traditions, many movements in his own mind little 
attended to at the time but remembered now, and 
the nation’s whole history of which he was the 
child. It is no denial of the reality of the divine 
voice speaking to him when we look at the dialogue — 
as a conflict in hisown mind, in which thought was 
invalidated by opposite thought, and suggestion 
and resolution met by counter suggestion and 
irresolution. The conflict already reveals the 
duality in his consciousness characteristic of his 
whole life. God and man wrestle within him no 
less than they do in St. Paul. The impulses to 
stand forth as a prophet, awakened by the signs of 
the times, he calls God; the reluctances and all the 


considerations that support them are himself. And 
when the impulses prove the stronger, it is a victory 
of God and a defeat of himself—‘O Lord, thou 
didst induce me, and I 
stronger than I’ (207), 


was induced; thou art 
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The words, ‘See, I have set thee over the nations,’ 
indicate a change of view from that of the earlier 
prophets, though Jeremiah was perhaps not con- 
scious of the change (287*-), Teese is no more to be 
a people that dwells alone (Nu 23°), the stream of 
its history is to flow into and colour that of the 
histery of the nations. If prophecy now begins to 
concern itself with the nations, it is because J” 
concerns Himself with them. The consciousness of 
one God has created the consciousness of one world 
and one mankind. Jeremiah’s presentiments at 
this time are expressed in the two symbols 1"; 
First, the symbol of the almond tree, meanin 
that J” is ‘wakeful’ in regard to His word an 
purposes, and will speedily execute them; and 
second, the seething caldron with its mouth to- 
wards the south, indicating that the North is 
about to pour its desolating forces over the land. 
The substance of his prophetic speeches under 
Josiah is given in chs, 2-6. These chs, reflect 
chiefly his teaching before the Reform, but contain 
allusions to the people's mind later, and his judg- 
ment on it (2% 3° 43+), The two main thoughts 
running through the chs. are, first, his verdict on 
the people’s history ; it has been one long course of 
unfaithfulness to J” (2'4*); and, secondly, his un- 
changeable conviction that the issue of such a 
history must be the destruction of the nation 
(45-6), His thoughts run greatly on the same 
lines with those of Hosea. Israel was true to J” 
in the wilderness,—and with a sorrowful remin- 
iscence J” recalls the time, ‘I remember the 
kindness of thy youth, thy bridal love, how thou 
didst follow me in the wilderness’ (27),—but 
apostatized and became unfaithful on enterin 
Canaan; and this unfaithfulness has continue 
and become aggravated. Under the name of 
‘whoredom’ Jeremiah includes not only the 
service of deities nominally different from J”, but 
the debased service of J” at the high places, with 
images and other Canaanite usages. This judg- 
ment of Jeremiah has not only ideal or absolute 
truth, to the effect that the popular worship showed 
no consciousness of the true being of J”, it has 
historical truth also; for no doubt the Canaanites 
absorbed into Israel carried over much of their 
religious practice as well ag their places of worship 
into the nation. 
that images were o later innovation in their re- 
ligion. How profound Jeremiah’s conception of 
the true religion of J” was, and how absolute he 
felt the contrast between it and the popular religion 
to be, appears from the figure in which he describes 
the one and the other: ‘They have forsaken the 
fountain of living water, to hew out for themselves 
broken cisterns that can hold no water.’ 

The circumstances of Jeremiuh’s ministry at this 
time are not told, but some things give us a glimpse 
into them. The people reclaim against his judg- 
ment on their religion, saying that it is not true, 
and that, if there was any truth in it, the evil had 
been amended. That is, they claim that their 
service is in their intention a service of J”, ‘How 
canst thou say, [ have not gone after the baals?’ 
(2%); and that such evils as the ‘high places’ had 
been done away (2°5 3&5), Their claim that they 
meant to serve J” was no doubt just ; it was their 
conception of Him that was at fault, and the modes 
of giving this conception expression. But both the 
conception and the modes of expressing it had been 
inherited by them, and they were unable to see 
that the prophet’s charges were just. As to the 
other point, Josiah’s removal of the ‘high places’ 
must have seemed good to Jeremiah, and possibly 
he hoped something from the Reform at first, but 
even in Josiah’s days he had ceased to cherish an 
illusions in regard to it. The worship was altered, 
the Being worshipped remained the same; men 
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had changed their customs, they were unchanged 
in their mind. The work was superficial, a casting 
of seed into the old field rank with thorns; they 
must plough deeper—‘ Circumcise the foreskins of 
your heart’ (4°-*), Jeremiah is not mentioned in 
connexion with Josiah’s reform, nor indeed is he 
once named in the Book of Kings, but some 
scholars interpret Jer 118 as meaning that he 
undertook an itinerant mission round ‘the cities 
of Judah’ to recommend acceptance of the Book of 
Deuteronomy. The idea is most improbable. 
The prophet’s ‘amen’ (v.5) expresses acquiescence 
in the words of J”, ‘ Cursed be he man that heareth 
not the words of this covenant,’ not obedience to a 
command (vv.* 8; cf. 28%). Jeremiah may have 
sought to impress on men the general idea of Dt, 
that of the covenant between J” and Israel, for 
this was his own idea in another form, but a 
formal championship of Dt would have been very 
unlike him. The expression ‘cities of Judah and 
streets of Jerusalem’ is not to be pressed to imply 
a circuit of the cities any more than of the streets. 
When Jeremiah spoke anywhere, he spoke in the 
cities of Judah and the streets of Jerusalem, for 
his words went out to all the land (267), just as 
when he spoke in Tahpanhes he addressed the 
dwellers in Pathros, or Byer Egypt (44° etc.). 
The phrase ‘cities of Judah and streets of Jer- 
usalem’ means the country and the capital (7* 
118; cf. 45), The other feeling prominent in the 
prophet’s mind at this time is the imminent de- 
struction of the people by a foe from the north 
(45-6), This ‘foe’ might be a creation of his 
moral presentiment, and assigned to the ‘north’ 
as the cloudy region of mystery where storms 
gather and descend upon the world of men, but 
such descriptions as that in 5°" seem to imply an 
actual people known to the time. It is usually 
thought that the Scythians are meant. The 
pathos and depth of these chs. (2-6) are not sur- 
passed by anything in Scripture. Two things in 
them may be referred to—first, the prophet’s pro- 
found sense of the national sin, zal his presenti- 
ment of the desolations which moral evil must 
work in theearth. In a strange passage (47) he 
fancies himself to have putlived the judgment, 
and to be treading on the ashes of the extinct 
world. He is the last man, alone amidst the 
silence of aeuth: ©T Loucld the earth, and, lo, it 
was waste and void; and the heavens, and they 
had no light. I beheld, and, Jo, there was no man, 
and all the birds of the heavens were fled.’ And 
second, his agitation at the thought of the doom 
hanging over his people: ‘My bowels, my bowels ! 
I am pained at my heart; my heart is disquieted 
in me; I cannot fold my peace, because my soul 
hath heard the sound of the trumpet, the alarm of 
war’ (4%), Other passages reveal his compassion 
for the people, as 43! 672-26 1019., 


Thirteen years after his reform Josiah ventured 
to oppose Necho the king of Egypt, and fell at 
Megiddo. His servants carried his body in a 


chariot to Jerusalem, where ho was buried, and 
the people of the land raised his son Jehoahaz to 
the throne. The prince, induced or compelled to 
repair to Necho’s headquarters at Riblah, was 
thrown into fetters, and after a reign of three 
months carried to Egypt, where he died. Jeremiah 
makes a pathetic reference to his father Josiah 
and him: ‘Weep ye not for the dead, neither 
bemoan him; but weep sore for him that goeth 
away: for he shall return no more, nor see his 
native land’ (22'°), In another passage he con- 
trasts Josiah with Jehoiakim CLAY but he 
makes no other reference to the pious king; the 
statement of 2 Ch 35” that Jeremiah ‘lamented 
for Josiah’ seems founded on the tradition that he 
was the author of Lamentations. Jehoiakim, 
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whom Necho raised to the throne, was the ideal of 
a bad ruler. Frivolous and superficial in regard to 
the highest things of life, despotic in temper, and 
brutal in the measures he used to rid himself of 
those who crossed his humours (Jer 267-%), he 
became the detestation of all serious-minded men. 
Jeremiah probably reflects the common sentiment 
regarding him when he says, ‘They shall not 
lament him, saying, Ah my brother! Ah lord! 
or, Ah his glory! He shall be buried with the 
burial of an ass, dragged and cast forth beyond 
the gates of Jerusalem’ (22!8- 1%), It was easy to 
be a prophet under Josiah, but in Jehoiakim 
Manasseh had come to life again. ‘The early 
years of this reign were the period of the prophets 
conflicts. The conflict was twofold: external 
persecution, from the priests and prophets because 
of his threats against the temple, for to blaspheme 
the temple was to blaspheme Him that dwelt 
therein, and was worthy of death (chs. 7. 26); from 
his townsmen of Anathoth (11/6) ; from the people 
(18'8); and from Pashhur the overseer of the temple, 
who struck Jeremiah and put him in the stocks 
(ch. 20). But these external trials reflected them- 
selves in a tumult of contending emotions in his 
own breast, forming one of the strangest episodes 
in religious history (11'~12* 14-20). 

Meanwhile the hand of ‘God who hideth him- 
self’ was operating in the north in unexpected 
events, which seemed again to bring the prophet’s 
early anticipations near. These anticipations in- 
deed seemed to have failed. The wind from the 
desert which was to wither up the land, whose hot 
breath he had already felt upon his face (414), 
auneared to have been arrested. The storm-cloud 
of Scythian invasion, like other storms, followed 
the line of the sea, leaving Jerusalem unscathed, 
and was dissipated on the borders of Egypt. But 
in 607 Nineveh fell, and Babylon became heir of 
all the countries washed by the Mediterranean, 
the realm which had just been added by Necho to 
his dominions. A conflict between the rivals could 
not long be deferred. In 605-4 the two armies 
met near Carchemish, where Nebuchadnezzar in- 
flicted a decisive defeat on Necho, and Judah 
exchanged the yoke of Egypt for that of Babylon. 
Carchemish was an epoch in Jeremiah’s life. It 
was his justification in the eyes of others, for his 
foe from the north was seen to be no spectre; per- 
nabs it made him feel more deeply himself than ever 
he had felt before how truly his prophetic presenti- 
ments were of God. God had set His seal on his 
pee and it was this reinvigorated assurance that 

is prophecies were the word of God that made 
him commit them to writing and lay them before 
the people, as is told in ch. 36. Carchemish was 
to Jeremiah what the appeal of Ahaz to Tiglath- 
pileser was to Isaiah: like a flash of lightning in 
the darkness, it lighted up to him the whole fine 
of God’s purposes on to the end. He foresaw his 
past anticipations passing into history. The con- 
viction seized his mind that it was the will of J” 
that all nations should serve the king of Babylon; 
to refuse his yoke, whether for Israel or another 
people, was to resist the decree of God. But the 
strangest and most unaccountable of all his pre- 
sentiments or certainties was his reading before- 
hand the line of God’s government of the world 
for two generations (ch. 25). 

Jehoiakim observed his oath of allegiance to 
Nebuchadnezzar for three years, when he refused 
his yearly tribute, an act equivalent to a declara- 
tion of independence. By and by the Babylonian 
armies were put in motion, but, by the time they 
sat before Jerusalem, Jehoiakim had been removed 
by death, and his successor Jehoiachin, after a 
reign of 100 days, was compelled to surrender. 
He was carried to Babylon, where he lay in prison 


seven and thirty years, till he was released by the 
son of Nebuchadnezzar (2 K 25%) Hig fate 
awoke the liveliest sorrow in his people’s minds 
(Jer 28), and the prophet had to crush their hopes 
of his return in the most peremptory manner 
(22247. 1318), Zedekiah, who succeeded him on the 
throne, was a prince of good intentions, but weak 
and irresolute. He frequently consulted Jeremiah, 
and would have listened to his counsels had not 
terror of the stronger wills around him deterred 
him. With the first captivity under Jehoiachin 
and the accession of Zedekiah the period of Jere- 
miah’s conflicts was over. God had conquered him, 
and he acquiesced in His will. He no more 
intercedes for the people, but bends his whole 
energies to induce them to yield to the decree of 
God, and subject themselves to the king of Babylon. 
This was his attitude both before the siege (chs. 
27-29) and during it (21'- 37. 38). This attitude 
exposed him to many hardships—he was arrested, 
beaten, and flung into a dungeon and left to die; 
but the hardships no more, as in the days of 
Jehoiakim, reflect themselves in a conflict in his 
own heart. Like one whose vital energies have 
exhausted themselves in a struggle with sickness, 
he lies in quietness, calmly awaiting the end. He 
awaits it with the more composure that he sees 
beyond the end (chs. 30-33). After a siege of a 
year and a half the city fell, and the Chaldwans 
ebpente’ Gedaliah as their viceroy over the poopie 
whom they left in the land. Jeremiah had been 
found in the city and doomed along with the rest 
of the inhabitants to deportation, and in company 
of a band of exiles had been carried north to 
Ramah. The part he had played in the siege, 
however, became known to the Chaldeans, and 
orders came from the highest quarters to show him 
consideration,and allow him his choice to go to Baby- 
lon or remain at home. He chose to remain in the 
land, and repaired to Gedaliah at Mizpah. When, 
after arule of no more than two months, the governor 
was assassinated, the men of war, with Johanan, 
son of Kareah, at their head, resolved to flee to 
Egypt to escape the dreadel vengeance of the 
Chaldeans Jeremiah earnestly sought to dissuade 
them from their purpose, but in vain, and he and 
Baruch were carried down with them, It was the 
last and the bitterest cup he had to drink. Failure 
was written over his life. He had preached re- 
yentance to his people, and they would not repent. 
ite counselled submission to dante and they 
refused to submit. He besought them to abide in 
the land, and become the seed of a new nation 
serving the Lord, and they answered by dragging 
him with them to Egypt. Over the people an 
their history, and over his hopes, the inscription 
might be read, ‘A full end.’ Nothing is known 
of the manner of his death, though a tradition 
says that he died at the hands of his own people. 
Like many of the world’s greatest children, 
Jeremiah was little esteemed in his life, but when 
dead his spirit breathed out upon men, and they 
felt its beauty and greatness. ‘The oppressed vole 
saw for ayes in his sufferings a type of itself, and 
drew from his constancy courage to endure and be 
true. Imagery from the scenes of his life and 
echoes of his words fill many of the psalms, the 
authors of which were like him in his sorrows, and 
strove to be like him in his faith. From being of 
no account as a prophet he came to be considered 
the greatest of them all, and was spoken of as 
‘the prophet’ (cf. Mt 16%, Jn 1” 64 7%); and it 
was told of him how in after-days he appeared in 
visions to those contending for the faith like an 
angel from heaven strengthening them (2 Mac 
15! ff.) : 
ii. THE Book oF JEREMIAH.—In ch. 36 it is 
stated that in the 4th year of Jehoiakim (605-4), 
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no doubt after the battle of Carchemish in which 
Egypt was defeated by Nebuchadnezzar, Jeremiah 
was commanded to write all the words which J” 
had spoken to him against Israel and Judah and 
all the nations from the 13th year of Josiah till 
that time. He dictated his prophecies to Baruch, 
who read the roll next year in the Lupe in the 
hearing of the people assembled from all parts of 
the country at a fast. This roll was brought to 
Jehoiakim, who cut it in picces and threw it into 
the grate. Jeremiah dictated the contents of the 
roll anew to Baruch, and added many like words 
(or, ‘as many words more’). The added words 
might consist in some measure of new oracles, but 
in the main would be a fuller recapitulation of 
former prophecies. Now (1) it is natural to sup- 
pose that ANE second roll forms the earlier part 
of our present book, though how far into the 
book it extends is difficult to say. It was, how- 
ever, only one of the elements out of which the 
resent book was compiled, and it is not certain 
1ow far the compiler or redactor of the book 
maintained the original order of the roll. Some 
passages may have been transferred in order to 
unite them with later passages of a similar nature, 
€.g. 2210-12. 188 with 224", Some parts of ch. 25 
certainly belonged to the first roll (25%! with 36°) 
and also to the second ; the passage, however, was 
removed from its original place (possibly to form 
an introduction to a series of prophecies against 
the nations), and is now redactional and greatly 
gree (2) Baruch’s statement, that he wrote 
rom the prophet’s mouth, need not absolutely 
exclude the use of some written notes by Jeremiah, 
though the command to ‘write’ his prophecies 
seems to imply that nothing had hitherto been 
published. Being dictated mainly from memory, 
prophecies extending over three and twenty years 
cannot have been reproduced exactly as they were 
spoken. It was the purpose of the prophet to 
prose and lay before the pecs a compend of 
is ideas and teaching, his judgment upon the past 
history of the people and on their present condition, 
and his convictions reyarding the inevitable issues 
in the future, without much regard to the circum- 
stances in which the ideas had been originally 
expressed. Hence these early chapters are frag- 
mentary and without connexion ; passages in the 
same chapter may belony to different situations. 
The headings and dates are editorial, or at least 
secondary, and were not contained in Baruch’s 
roll. This is evident from the indefiniteness of 
some of them, e.g. 3° ‘in the days of Josiah,’ and 
from the similarity of those in the earlier to those 
in the later part of the book (cf. the identical 
forms, 7! 34! 35! 40! 44! and 14! with 46! 47! 49%), 
Being dictated more than 20 years after they were 
spoken, the earliest passayes may to some extent be 
coloured by later reflection. n the other hand, 
agit was tle prophet’s purpose to give & compend 
of the principles of his teaching, the fact that some 
sententious passages stand isolated, e.g. 9° * 1619 
175%. 17121. | is no evidence that they are not original. 
(3) The parts of the book belonging to a date sub- 
sequent to the 5th year of Jehoiakim are very 
confused, and the order in which they stand is in 
many cases es con There are passages, ¢.g. 
chs, 24, 27, which seem to come from the prophet’s 
own hand, but most of his sayings after this time 
are enclosed in historical settings. These historical 
elements are not from the prophet’s own hand, 
though from whose hand they come is uncertain. 
Naturally, there is no absolute guarantee that the 
prophet’s words enclosed in the historical frames 
are exact reproductions of the language used b 
him. Of course Jeremiah may have preserve 
Jottings, or some contemporary, such as Baruch, 
may have done so, and these may have been at the 


compulers disposal ; or, in some cases the prophet’s 
words may already have been set in the historical 
frame when they came into the compiler’s hand ; 
and in other instances, as it was obviously his 
intention to give as complete a biography of 
Jeremiah as possible, he may have relied on those 
who were contemporaries of the prophet and 
preserved in their memories both the scenes and 
the words spoken by him. There would be a 
number of such persons alive in the second half of 
the exile. At all events the histories are well 
informed and trustworthy, though some obscurities 
may suggest that they were not written till some 
time after the events which they describe (26° with 
26'%), and that they are not all from the same hand 
(3942 with 40!%-), In some cases where the narra- 
tive begins by speaking of ‘Jeremiah the prophet,’ 
and then introduces him speaking directly, there 
may be room for supposing that the narrator 
dramatizes the information at hiscommand. The 
passage 427-23, both on account of its rather debased 
style and its other peculiarities, is probably a free 
construction from the hand of the historian ; and in 
some other passages the accumulation of phrases 
characteristic of the prophet is in excess of what 
would be natural from himself, and suggests the 
work of a compiler very familiar with his peculiari- 
ties. Though it is impossible to say when or by 
whom the histories were composed, or do more than 
hazard very precarious conjectures in explanation of 
the place occupied by some of them in the book (e.g. 
26. 36. 35), it is generally clear to what situations in 
the prophet’s life they refer and what oracles they 
illustrate, and thus when they are disposed in 
their proper places the book may be read with a 
certain consecutiveness. 


1. The reign of Jostah.—To Josioh’s reign belong chs, 1-6, 
mainly to the time before his Reforin. The date 12 belongs to 
ch. 1; 18 is a later Insertion, meant probably to apply to the 
whole book (2 K 258). Chs, 2-6 are a compend of many oracles, 
but may be considered as two discourses, 21-44 and 45-630, the 
first giving the prophet’s verdict on the people’s history from 
the beginning, and the second announcing the inevitable issue 
of such a history. 386%, where Judah is contrasted with Israel, 
ig rightly assigned to the reign of Josiah, for the idea that such 
@ contrast could be of the date of chs. 80, 31 (Ew., Kuen.) is 
altogether improbable. 314-18 appear to be later than $613; 
certainly vv.47.18 are so, for v.15 implies the exile of Judah. 
But the reference to Zion while Judah was still there (v.14) is 
unnatural, and mention of the ‘ark’ when Israel is apoken to is 
without meaning, and suggests that ark and temple were no 
more, The question whether 3!4# be the secution of 81-5 or of 
8613 ig difficult. Formally, either connexion is suitable. $14 
seems the continuation of ch. 2 and refers to ‘ Isracl’ as a whole, 
though Judah may be alluded to in v.4f; but Judah does not 
seem spoken of under the name ‘Israel,’ except when the 
general idea of the whole family is in the prophet’s mind. If 
810%. follow 31-5, the passage continues as in ch. 2 to refer to the 
whole family of Israel. Some things are in favour of this, ¢.g. 
the gracious design of God, v.]9, most naturally refers to the 
whole family ; the designation ‘the lovely land’ more probabl 
describes Canaan as a whole than either half of it; and 41. 2, if 
original, recall the promises made to Israel in its unity. On the 
other hand, ‘children of Israel’ (v.21) rather suggests Israel of the 
north, and 434, which have no connexion with 45%, might be 
the natural conclusion to 81-5, At all events 819 are not 
spoken of Judah alone, but refer either to Israel as a whole or 
to Israel of the north, continuing 86-28, The words ‘her sister,’ 
vv.7.8.10, are wanting in LXX, cf. Ezk 2821, 1729-27 on the 
Sabbath, which might be after the Reform, are usually con- 
sidered a later insertion. 

2. The reign of Jehviakim.—{1.) In ch. 7 Jeremiah threatens 
the temple with the fate of Shiloh. The historical commentary 
ch. 26, itself of later date, refers the discourse to the beginnin 
of Jehoiakim’s reign. Indecd it might naturally be placed medi 
ately after the death of Josiah. The people’s trust in thetemple, 
which occasioned Jeremiah's threat, iinplies a feeling of danger, 
but the danger was over when Jehoiakim was raised by Necho 
to the throne. Neither is there any allusion to the king in ch. 
26, it is the priests who arraign Jeremiah. The story of Uriah 
aaa is an addition to illustrate the danger of Jeremiah; the 
neident itself may have been later, though early in the rei 
of Jehoiakim, for only when Egypt and Israel were friendly 
would extradition of the prophet have been granted. (2.) The 
brief oracle on Jehoahaz (Shallum) and Josiah, 2210-12, tg of the 
same pecied: (3) 729-83 ig an oracle againat Tophet. Oh. 19 
probably supplies the historical situation. e incidents, 
though before the 4th year of Jehoiakim, are later than 71-38, 
(4.) Ohs. 7-10 as a whole (apart from 101-18) appear to belong to 
the same period, though there is much that is obscure in them. 
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The presentiment of a foe from the north (816 1017-22), the 
vision of an invasion and siege (8/47), the ayitation of the 
prophet at the prospect of the approaching calamity (818%), and 
is call to the mourning women to prepare a lamentation (917), 
are strange in the early years o Jehoiakim, and recall the 
situation in chs, 6. 6. ence some scholars have assigned 
cha. 7-10 to Josiah’s reign; but parts, e.g. 71%, are certainly 
later. The whole at any rate appears earlier than the 4th year of 
Jehoiakim, for after this Jeremiah always names ‘the king of 
Babylon.’ (6.) 11-126 also appear to be of this period. 111-5 are 
very obscure. Vv.%17, obarging ¢ udah with ‘conspiracy,’ that is, 
defection from the Covenant, belong to the tirne of Jehoiakim, 
and the commands in vv.¢5 are referred by Giesebrecht to the 
same period, though they have usually been thought to refer to 
Dt and Josiah's Reform. The plot of the people of Anathoth 
against Jeremiah’s life (11-194) would hardly be occasioned by 
his action in connexion with Josiah’s Reform, but be owing to 
his charge of BOCUEDIRAEY. at a later time. His complaints 
1216 also suggest this period of his history. (6.) Cha. 18-20. 
Ch. 18 appears now connected with the historical passage 19!- 
208, Oh. 18 teaches that God’s dealing with men is moral, that 
He treats them as their moral conduct permits Him to do; it 
is only a secondary inference from this that prophecy is con- 
ditional, threats and promises being alike revocable rate 
to men’s actions. If ch. 19 gave the situation of 729-83, ch. 1 
might belong to about the same time. On account of the 
eech in Tophet, repeated in the temple (19144), Pashhur put 
eremiah for a night in the stocks. If Jeremiah’s inability to 
go to the temple (365) were due to Pashhur’s action, the incidents 
and oracles 181-2018 would belong to the eve of the 4th year of 
Jehoiakim, though the narrative was not written till later. In 
204. however, ’ashhur ig threatened with deportation to Baby- 
lon, and it would be necessary to assume (Kuen.) that the later 
narrator had reported Jeremiah’s words soinewhat generally 
(7.) There is little in chs. 14-15, referring to a drought, or in 
161-1718 to suggest a date, whether before or after the 4th year 
of Jehoiakim. Such passages as 1510 might suggest that the 
prophet was free to go about among the people, before he had 
to go into hiding for fear of arrest (36%), and 16l ff. might seem 
to reflect an early rather than a late date in hia life. The idea 
that 171) refers to Jehoiakim, and 175-10 to his premeditated 
revolt (Kuen.), seems far-fetched. (1511-14 appear to refer to 
the people, and are misplaced; 1614-15 though in LXX is an 
obvious insertion). (8.) According to ch. 36, Baruch wrote a 
second roll in the 5th year of Jehoiakim containing additions. 
This roll would thus include chs. 1-6, 7-10 (except 103-18), 111~ 
128, probably 14-15, 163-1718 (22108? 221387), the genuine 
ortions of 25, and probably 45, the short promise to Baruch. 
Whether 18 and 207f algo stood in the roll may be uncertain, as 
the passages are now enclosed in a historical setting of a later 
date. (9.) To a later time in the reign of Jehoia belon 
127-17, which appear to reflect the situation after his revol 
(2K 241"), Oh, 36 also narrates an incident in connexion with 
the Rechabites probably of the saine time. (10.) Ch. 18, describ- 
ing a symbolical action with Jeremiah’s girdle, is ugually assigned 
to the short reign of Jehoiachin, on account of the allusion to 
him and his mother in v.18, There is nothing in the other 
rts of the chapter to suggest this situation; but if Perath 
v.4) be the Euphrates, the date would in any case be later than 
the 4th year of Jehoiakim and Carchemish. 

8. Reign of Zedekiah (597-586).—(1.) To the beginning of the 
reign of Zedekiah belongs ch. 24, the vision of the two baskets 
of ge, the good representing the exiles of 697, the bad the 

eople left at home. (2.) Chs. 21-23 contain a collection of 

ragments belonging to very different dates on the leadin 
classes in Judah, the kings 2111-238, and the prophets 23?-#. 
Whether some of these fragments stood in the original roll 
may be uncertain; the present collection cannot have been 
made before the time of Zedekiah re robably not before 
the Exile (233%), (3.) To the 4th year 0 ekiah (28!) belong 
chs. 27-29 (271 is a mistaken glogs, wanting in LXX), contain 
the prophet's eppesition to the projected confederacy agains 
Babylon (27), his conflict with Hananiah over the duration of 
the Exile (28), and his letter to the exiles (29). These three 
chapters have certain peculiarities in common: (1) The LXX 
text is shorter, particularly in 27; (2) certain differences of 
spelling appear, og. Yirmeyah for Yirmeyahu, and so in 
similar names, and Nebuchadnezzar (for -rezzar). The peculiart- 
ties (2) are lost in Gr. ; in LXX the name Nebuch. occurs only 
once (278). In explanation of these peculfarities it has been sug- 
gested that chs. 27-29 may have circulated separately and been 
glossed ; but as LXX shows that the glosses were introduced 
after the redaction of the book, it must also be supposed that at 
a late date the genuine text was collated with one of these 
lossed rolls of 27-29, and supp lente’ from it,—an intricate 
ypothesis. The rest of the book (except 46-51) belongs to the 
tine of the siege and later. (4.) 211-10 the prophet’s reply to the 
message of Zedekiah at the beginning of the siege. The passage 
has been united to 211!@, the common subject being the kings 
of Judah. (5.) Ch. 37, containing Jeremiah’s reply to another 
message from Zedekiah, is later, Delon ene: to the time when the 
siege was raised by the appearance of the Egyptians. Ch. 34, 
relating to the manumission of bondservante and their reduction 
toslavery again, is of the same date. When the siege was ralsed 
Jeremiah attempted to goto Anathoth, but was arrested and flun 
into a dungeon (3715), Zedekiah released him, and placed 
him in the court of the guard, where he remained till the city 
fel) (88%). In this place it appears he could speak to the ope 
ee -), and persons from the outside had access to him (ch. 82). 
account of his disheartening ‘ene to the people and 
soldiery, the officers had him let down into a cistern, from 


which he was liberated by Ebed-melech (ch. 38), who receive 
the promise 3915%, To the time after his es He hed swalech 
belongs his interview with Zedekiah 8814". jut whether the 
incident of the purchase of the field at Anathoth (ch, 32) took 
piece before or after his rescue is uncertain. To the time of his 
etention in the court of the guard belongs ch. 33, somewhat 
later than 82 (‘ the second time ’ 33!), and probably cha. 80. 31, re- 
ferring to the Restoration of Judah and Israel. 331426 are not 
yet in LXX, and undoubtedly the chapters are otherwise 
reatly glossed, though much in ch. 81 is original. Possibly 
he chs, 30-33 formed a separate collection (8U2), and the sub- 
ject was one that invited expansion. Usually Jeremiah employs 
he terms ‘ Israel,’ ‘ Ephraiin’ (twice house of Jacob 24 520): it ig 
only in these chapters that the simple name ‘Jacob’ occurs 
(807.10. 18 317. 11 3325), for 10/6 (5119) is not original, and 1025 ig 
doubtful. The phrase ‘my servant Jacob’ 3010. hh ( = 4627. 28) 
and much else reflects the language and ideas of Is 40 ff. Ne 
88%b (RV) 3093-14-44 narrate the events subsequent to the fall 
of the city, and the history of Jeremiah in Egypt (391-2 seem 
out of place, and vv.413 are wanting in LXX 
(7.) Chas. 46-51, prophecies against the nations. There are three 
queations connected with these prophecies : (1) their genuineness 
in whole(Driver, and inthe main Kuen.), orin part (Gies., Corn.), 
or not at all (rae Wellh., Smend, Schwally); (2) the time in 
the prophet’s life to which they belong if penulne or partially so ; 
and (8) their original position in the book. (1) Chs. 60. &t 
(apart from 5180) are almost universally recognized to be of a 
later date than Jeremiah, and by another writer, With regard 
to 46-49 it may be urged in favour of thelr genuineness, in 
whole or in part, (a) that Jeremiah was conscious of being a 
prophet to the nations (15. 10 199. 272f.) ; and (0) that he is com- 
inanded to write his prophecies ‘against all the nations’ (362). 
It is doubtful, however, if such language as 862 implies the 
existence of prophecies formally devoted to particular nations: 
it might be satistied by such passages as 1-6 9241. 121417, and 
perticulany by 259f., and the enumeration (so far as original) of 
nations in 2515-26, Jeremiah’s own statement regarding former 
prophets, that they prophesied against many countries and 
against great kingdoms (284), forbids us to press the words of 
863, Ifa genuine nucleus existed in 46-49 this would explain 
the later amplification, and how though amplified the prophecies 
continued to be ascribed to Jeremiah. On the other hand, the 
figure of giving the nations to drink of the fury of J”, aud the 
enumeration of peoples in 2515f., might have suggested to some 
writer or writers the composition of the prophecies to give 
body to the idea of Jeremiah (cf. the relation of 515%”. to cha. 
50. 51). Such lengthy oracles against peoples which, with the 
exception of Egypt, had no significance to Jeremiah or to the 
time, are little probable from him. Oh. 461-13 ig later than 
Carchemish, but such an exercise on a past event is scarcely to 
be expected from Jeremiah, 4613-23 might be a prophecy by 
Jeremiah in Egypt, thous of course, also it nue be an expan- 
sion by another writer of some of his incidental threats against 
that country (43108); y,2b reminds of Ezk, and vv,%7. % are a 
repetition of 3010.11, It is wholly improbable that Jeremiah 
should have excerpted Is 15. 16, as has been done in the pro- 
poesy on Moab (4849-33), and equaky incredible that he should 
ave copied Obadiah, or, as the case may be, a prophecy, which 
is the basis of Obadiah, as lias been done in the prophecy on 
Edom (49¢@), If Ia 15. 16 were brought dewn in their present 
form to the post-exilic time (Duhm), the problem in regard to 
them would perhaps be the same as that in regard to Obadiah ; 
but such a date has not been established. And it may be said 
in general that the current impression that Jeremiah is 
accustomed to cite or use his predecessors has little evidence 
in its favour. <A nucleus of genuine elements in 46-49 is 
robably the most that can be assumed ; whether the expansions 
be due to one hand or several may be difficult to say. Some 
peculiarities arecommon to the chs., ¢.g. 7}0i7 intrans. or with 
obj. unexpressed, 465- 2! (parallel to 0)3), 473, 4859 (obj. expressed), 
4974 (parallel to 013), cf. 498, but see particularly Nah 2®; the 
phrase i1)'' 277 4616 5016, cf. 2538 (so read). The purpose of the 
words, ‘ Here endeth the Judgment of Moab’ 4847 is obscure, cf. 
6164 (both passages are wanting in wate It is curious that all 
the promises to the nations of restitution (46% 4847 496. 39) are 
wanting in LXX. (2) The date of the foreign prophecies, if 
enuine, would be after Carchemish; whether any parts of 
hem stood in Baruch’s roll cannot be ascertained. The pro- 
hecy on Elam is assigned to the beginning of the reign of 
Fede lah (4954), @) On the origina) place of chs. 46-49 in the 
book see next section (iil. (8. Finally, ch. 52 is a historical 
extract, identical with 2 K 24/4250, with the omission of 2K 
2522-36, Ch. 5228-80 are not yet in LXX.+ 


iii, HEBREW AND GREEK Texts.—The differ- 
ences between the Heb. and Gr. texts are greater 
in the Book of Jer than they are in any other 
book, even Job. (1) The Gr. text is much shorter 
than the Heb.—according to the calculation of 


* Unless the reference to the ‘house of Jonathan ’ (88%) might 
imply that the interview took place after his first deliverance 
from the dungeon (8718-21), 

¢ On chs. 50. 51 cf. Budde, Jahrb. f. deut'che Theol. 1878; 
Driver, LOTS p. 266 ff. ; Kuen., Onderzoek?, § 57; Gies., Hand- 
kom, 246ff.; Nagelsbach, Der Proph. Jer. u. Babylon, 1850. 
On chs. 25. 46-49, Schwally, ZA W, 1888; Smend, Religtonages. 

. 238 f.; Bleeker, Jeremiah’s Profetisen tegen de Volkeren., 

roningen, 1804. 
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Graf by about 2700 words, or one-eighth of the 
book. (2) In Heb. the prophecies against the 
nations stand at the end of the book (clis. 46-51), 
in the Gr. they are inserted between 2518 and 25" 
(v..4 being wanting), and they are given in a 
different order from the Hebrew. Much in (1) was 
due to the Heb. MS on which the translator 
worked, which differed materially from our present 
Massoretic text. The difference (2) must be spoken 
of with less certainty: the place given to the 
prophecies against the nations may have been 
suggested by the translator's sed Umea of 
25'5, and the order in which they stand may reflect 
something of the political situation of the time. 
But (3) a multitude of differences have arisen 
through the defective work of the translator him- 
self, who was anything but equal to his task. 
The differences between the two texts were 
formerly explained by the hy »0thesis of two 
recensions—a shorter one, probably from the hand 
of Jeremiah himself, which circulated in Egypt ; 
and a lonver one, the work of Baruch or others, 
which became the basis of the MT. But the 
general identity of the two texts, and the fact that 
some of the latest elements of the book are found 
in LXX, show that such a hypothesis is both 
unnecessary and false. Both texts reflect the 
same archetype; but this archetype underwent a 
gradual process of expansion, and the process is 
reflected at an earlier stage (not necessarily an 
earlier date) in the MS or MSS at the basis of 
LXX, and ata more advanced stage in those at the 
basis of the MT. 

(1) Comparative value of the texts.—In estimating 
the relative value of the Heb. and Gr. texts, one 
must compare them, first, in those parts of the 
book present in both texts; secondly, in regard to 
those parts present in Hob. but wanting in Gr. ; 
comparison in regard to a third class of passages, 
those present in Gr. but wanting in Heb., though 
it might be interesting, is of less importance. 
That is, the comparative estimate must be in re- 
gard both to quality and quantity. Speaking 
generally, the MT is qualitatively greatly superior 
to the Gr. ; but, on the other hand, quantitatively 
the Gr. is nearer the original text. This judgment 
is general, admitting many exceptions,—that is, 
cases where the quality of the Gr. text is better, 
and its readings more original than the Heb., e.g. 
2% 423 1115 167 2353 41° 46°3, and many more; and 
also cases where, in regard to quantity, Heb. is to 
be preferred, the omissions in LXX being due to 
fants in the translator’s MS, to his own oversight, 
or to his tendency to scamp and abridge. Every 
individual case of difference must be examined 
before a Judgment can be pronounced. In regard to 
such large passages as 33!*-*6 39¢!8, and even man 
minor ones, é.g. in chs. 25, 27-29, judgment will 
readily be given in favour of LXX, in which they 
are wanting; but there is a multitude of other 
cases in which a decision is difficult. Of the four 
synonyms for ‘destroy’ 1, LXX has only three; 
and again in 18’, where three of the synonyms 
occur, LXX has only two. The exclamation, 
‘temple of the Lord’ 74, stands in Heb. thrice, in 
LLXX twice; so ‘O earth’ 22”, only twice in LXX. 
The words ‘of hosts’ in the divine name are said 
to be wanting 56 times (2 68 ete.), the parenthetical 
‘saith the Lord’ 64 times, and in ‘Jeremiah the 
prophet’ the title prophet is usually absent. Now, 
when it is soneidered that LXX shows an un- 
doubted tendency to abridement, while the ideal 
of later Heb. style was fulness and roundness of 

hraseology, the two considerations puzzle the 
judgment and hold it in suspense. The title the 
prophet is probably in many cases a Heb. addition, 
the want of the synonym a Gr. abbreviation. It 
would not be just to charge the LXX translator 


with arbitrary omission on a large scale. There 
are over 30 passages which are repeated in the 
book (some twice), and LXX contains all the 
repetitions with the exception of 7, and these 7, 
it is safe to say, were not in the translator’s MS. 
(For list of repeated passages see Driver, p. 276 f. ; 
Kuen. § 58"; and for those wanting in LXX, 
Kuen. § 58!%), 

(2) Original place of chs. 46 ft.—It is quite 
evident that prophecies of the compass of chs. 
46-49 as they now exist could not have been con- 
tained in Baruch’s roll. If only a genuine nucleus 
of them existed they might have followed ch. 25 
in its original form and position, though the 
amplification of them would be more intelligible 
if they had existed in a separate form. If the 
prophecies were extant in their present compass 
when the book was redacted, we might suppose 
that, according to the analogy of Is and Ezk, they 
would be placed in the milale of the book after 
ch. 25. And this would have been their natural 
place, following the symbol in 25" and the 
enumeration of nations in 25'§6 the nations 
named being in the main those to which the 
prophecies refer. The supposition that this was 
the original place of 46-49 is at least plausible, if 
nothing more. When the extensive passage chs. 
50. 51 was introduced into the book at a later 
time, chs. 46 ff. were connected with it and trans- 
ferred to the end of the book. The place of chs. 
46-51 in LXX between 25% and 25’ is quite 
unnatural, for the chapters should certainly have 
followed and not preceded the enumeration of 
nations in 251-26 to which they refer. It is prob- 
able that 46-51 occupied a place at the end of the 
book, as in Heb., even in the MS used by the LXX 
translator. Simultaneously with the reception of 
chs. 50. 51 or in consequence of it, various glosses 
were introduced, e.g. 25>", or at least v.}2% 
(50: cf. 51%), In 25 ‘even all that is written 
in this book, which Jeremiah prophesied against 
all the nations,’ LXX translator took the last 
olause to be independent, rendering, That which 
Jeremiah prophesied against the nations. The 
words thus becaine a title, and chs. 46 ff. were 
transferred from their former place and made to 
follow it. Neither is the order of the prophecies 
in LXX original; the order in Heb. corresponds 
in the main to that of the nations enumerated in 
2515-26 and has all the marks of originality. 

The translator from Heb. had many difficulties to contend 
with: the text had no vowels; the letters do not appear to 
have been divided (in all cases at least) into words; the vowel 
letters were sparsely written, and thus the plur. and sing. forms 
of the verb were identical; MSS were badly written, similar 
letters like d@ and r being often confused; there were 
contractions liable to be misunderstood; Heb. was a dead 
language, the living Shemitic tongue being Aramaic; and 
much else. The translator of Jer shows the usual faults of the 
Gr. version in an aggravated form. (a) He divides words 
meOnny, (58 818 95 209 2220 818 4615), (6) He vocalizes wrongly 
(223. 1020 3138), (c) When letters like d and 7 are confused 
in his MS, he has not sufficient knowledge to perceive the error 
(216 g15 1512315 4922), (d) He renders proper names as appellatives 
and vice versd, 87 2118 3121 4616.25 4918. 28. 80 6127 (4616 5016 a5n 
MVD, wectaspe idrnvixt). (¢) His knowledge of the language is 
very deficient: an archaic suffix puzzles him (ad9 is read 
ny 86 1510 207); much in the Heb. vocabulary is unfamiliar 
to him (2°35 2% is rendered differently each time that it 
occurs, and generally referred to the root g@r, ‘to sojourn’) ; 
and in syntax he supposes an adj. may stand before its noun 
(2230 46197). (f/) He makes arbitrary changes in person and 
number to a greater extent than usual In LXX (280 g18. 20 417 67 


72% 818 etc.). (g) He is loose and hasty and without a sense of 
responsibility, often thinking it enough to give an average or 
approximate rendering of the original (71). If he has wrongly 
put a sense on a word which will not harmonize with the rest 
of the verse he modifies the other words, or, If they be wholly 
intractable, omits them (216 411. 12 626818), In 2925-2 the sense 
{s entirely missed. (A) It is scarcely due to purpose, but rather 
to his easy-going style of operation, that when a ‘pestes is 
repeated verbatim, his rendering of it in the second instance 

iffers much from that in the first. (i) He shares the curious 
fancy of LXX translators for rendering by a word similar in 
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sound to the Heb. (85 inp WA (sic) téxe¢ iei réxg, 310 ONION 
iumpiay (4831? 61277), Whether in 4615 An (703) was rendered 
"Asis ig rather uncertain). 

LiIrgRaTURE ON THE TEXT.—Spohn, Jeremias vates ¢ vers. 
Judeorum Alex. emendatus, 1824; Kueper, Jerem. librorum 
es. int  ] vindez, 1837; Movers, De utrius rCCENS, 
vatic. Jerem. indole et origine, 1837; Wichelhaus, Se Jerem. 
versione Alexandrina, 1847; Scholz, Der Mass. Text u. die 
LXX Uebers. des Buches Jer. 1875; Kiihl, Das Verhaltniss der 
Massora zur Sept. im Jeremia, 1882; Workman, The Text of 
Jeremiah, 1880; Streane, The Double Text of Jeremiah, 1896; 
also the Comm. of Graf, p. x1 ff., and Giesebrecht, p. xix ff. ; 
Kuen., Onderz. §58 ; cf. also Cornill’s critical edition of the Heb. 
text in Haupt’s SBOT. 

iv. REDACTION OF THE BOoK.—In the absence 
of all direct information, anything better than a 
more or less plausible hypothesis concerning the 
redaction of the book is not attainable. Perhaps 
three stages in its history can be traced. (1) The 
second roll of Baruch, belonging to the 5th year 
of Jehoiakim. There is every reason to suppose 
that this roll has in the main been preserved in 
the early part of the book. The contents of the 
roll were chs. 1-6. 7-10 (except 10!}%), 11'-128, 
probably 14. 15. 16'-17)8, 25 in its original form, 
possibly 45; whether 18. 20’ belonged to the roll 
may be uncertain; and the same must be said of 
2218. and of any parts of 46-49 that may be sup- 
posed genuine. The roll, however, was in some 
cases broken up, and some parts certainly belong- 
ing to it (ch. 25) are now found after elements of 
a much later date, while elements of a later date 
appear inserted before or among parts belonging to 
it (1277), ‘The roll was only one of the elements 
used in the redaction of the book, and it was not 
regarded as inviolable. We should hardly be 
right if we regarded our present book as a growth, 
the roll being the fundamental writing to which 
other prophecies were added as they successively 
came into existence, or if we supposed a series of 
successive redactions (Kautzsch, Abriss, p. 75; cf. 
Driver, p. 270). The present order of the contents 
of the book forbids such suppositions, e.g. 21"~-238 
as a collection is later than the fall of the city, 
while ch. 24 is of the beginning of the reign of 
Zedekiah ; chs. 30-33 as a collection also belongs 
to the Exile, while ch. 35 is of the reign of 
Jehoiakim. Such a shuffling of the contents, 
supposing them to have had originally a historical 
order, is quite improbable. 

(2) The second stage was the actual redaction 
of the book. At some time, possibly not a great 
many years after the prop aes death, some person 
or persons undertook the work of gat naka 
together all the fragments of his oracles an 
furnishing as complete a biography of him as 

ossible. The biographical interest was perhaps 

he predominant one. All the available materials, 
the original roll and other sea sources, were 
used, and probably the compiler himself, either 
from his own knowledge or by inquiry, was able 
also to make considerable contributions. But 
how much belongs to sources ready to the com- 
iler’s hand, and how much is due to himself, it is 
impossible to discover. As has been already said, 
Jeremiah may have preserved jottings of his 
speeches, or some contemporary such as Baruch 
may have done so, and these may have lain before 
the editor; or, in a number of cases the prophet’s 
words may already have been set in a historical 
frame when they came into the compiler’s hand. 
There appears to be something like collections in 
the book, e.g. chs. 18-20. 21-23. 27-29. 30-33, and 
the like, and some of these may have arisen at the 
hands of different persons during the Exile. There 
is nothing more hkely than that a number of the 
historical passages, with the prophet’s words 
enclosed in them, may be from the hand of Baruch, 
who continued with the prophet after the fall of 
the city and accompanied him to Egypt. But 
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some of the narratives are probably due to other 
ersons and some to the compiler. The various 
1eadings are from the hand of the compiler, but the 
inference from the identity of the heading in chs. 
34. 35. 40. 44, that these historical passages are also 
the work of the compiler (Kuen.), is scarcely cogent, 
for the same heading has been given to chs. 7 ff., 
which the compiler certainly did not write. From 
the promiscuous way in which such historical 
narratives as chs. 26. 36. 35 have been placed in 
the book, it may perhaps be inferred that these 
passages came as distinct and complete composi- 
tions into the redactor’s hand. However much 
in the book may be due to Baruch, everything 
shows that he was not the editor. ‘The date of the 
redaction cannot be strictly fixed. The reverence 
manifested for the prophet is no criterion of date, 
for this reverence, beginning after his death, con- 
tinued to increase. Kuenen has suggested the 
second half of the Exile. The passage 2 K 25%-% 
appears to be dependent on the fuller narrative, 
Jer 407%, and this fact would imply that the Book 
of Jer was in existence before the Book of Kings 
was closed, about the end of the Exile (on the other 
hand, 39!» 2-4-8 taken from 2 K 25 is a later inter- 
polation). There is perhaps nothing in the Book 
of Jer which necessitates a later date, such passages 
as 10!6 and chs. 60. 51 having been introduced 
into the book after its redaction. There is no 
doubt much in chs. 46-49 that might be of the 
post-exilic period. The complexion of chs. 30-33 
might also imply a lower date than the Exile, but 
the want of 33° in LXX shows that the amplifi- 
cation of these chs. went on after the book had been 
compiled. The redaction took place in Babylon or 
Palestine, not in Egypt. 

(3) This Book of ee thus edited is the archetype 
both of the Heb. and Greek. But this book under 
went modifications, some passages being added 
and some amplifications of the text being intro- 
duced. This process of enlargement forms the 
third stage in the history of the book. (a) Some 
additions and insertions penetrated into all the 
MSS, e.g. chs. 50. 51. 52, 10-16 (except VV.5-8: 10), 
164-15 3719-27, and much more. (5) ‘rom others 
the MSS at the basis of LXX remained free, e.g. 
334-2 39418, and much else, particularly in chs. 
25. 27-29. This latter fact does not imply with 
certainty that all the additions in MT are later 
than LXX translation, because contemporary MSS 
may have had different histories even in the same 
country (treatment of MSS being so free), and 

articularly if circulating in different countries. 

he differences between the Heb. and Gr. might 
certainly be easier explained if we could suppose 
the MS or MSS on which LXX is founded carried 
early to Egypt. Egyptian Jews would probably 
occupy themselves less with the original text than 
those in Babylon or Palestine, and thus the MSS, 
even if transcribed, would more retain their 
rimitive form. Amplifications of the text and 
interpolations really reflect the moods of religious 
life and hope, and this life was fuller in Palestine 
than in Egypt. 

v. LITERARY STYLE.— The literary style of 
Jeremiah can scarcely be spoken of, because, 
strictly speaking, we have no literature from him. 
The narrative pieces in the book are not from his 
own hand; and even when fragments of his 
speeches are reported in these narratives, they 
have in many cases passed through the narrators 
mind, and may have been somewhat modilied. 
The presence of some or many characteristic 
phrases of Jeremiah in the reports is not proof of 
their literal fidelity. And in any case such reports 
are mere compends, in regard to which the question 
of style can hardly be raised. The only parts of 
the book on which a judgment in respect of style 
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can be formed are the chapters dictated to Baruch, 
chs. 1~17, and any other passages which appear to 
come directly from Jeremiah’s own Rae Even 
the dictated passages are mere outlines and 
skeletons; the prophet’s object was to preserve 
and present to others the matter, the religious 
contents of his oracles,—he was Httle solicitous 
about the form. No doubt something of Jeremiah’s 
literary manner will be reflected in these frag- 
ments, but they represent very inadequately what 
he was capable of as a writer. We have no litera- 
ture from Jeremiah in the sense in which we have 
literature from Isaiah. ‘The flowers of Jeremiah’s 
diction and thought have reached us only after 
being cut and pressed; the bloom and fragrance 
yet remaining with them suggest faintly what they 
were when fresh. ‘The monotonousness and repeti- 
tion, both of ideas and language, of which writers 
complain, are owing in good degree to the fact 
that, in dictating his outline, it was the prophet’s 
purpose to impress strongly certain great ideas, 
and the same ideas naturally carry with them the 
same language, though it will always remain a 
question how many of the repetitions are due to 
himself. ‘The literary remains of Jeremiah differ 
from the writings of Isaiah in being formally less 
erfect: the poetical rhythm is not so regular, 
osing itself often in elevated pruse. Yet even 
formally there is much true poetical parallelism, 
and there are many examples of the Kinah or 
Elegy, artistically beautiful and full of pathos, e.g. 
920. 21 | B1st 20t. JQ. O64. The language of Jeremiah 
wants the condensed energy of that of the earlier 
prophets. Ie belonged to a later literary age, 
and the progress of language is always towards 
analysis, gaining in lucidity, but losing in com- 
pression, Much of the power of the earlier prophets 
arises from the fact that their age was a creative 
one, and they project their religious conceptions 
with an energy and completeness that can never 
again be imitated. Jeremiah is their heir, their 
principles already run in his blood, and what in 
them was intellectual power is transmuted in him 
into spiritual life. So far as style can be spoken 
of in Jeremiah, his style perfectly reflects all the 
articulations of thought and all the hues of emotion 
of his mind. He was a nature characterized by 
simplicity, reality, pathos, tenderness, and a 
strange piety, but subject to his emotions, which 
were liable to rise into passions. His mind was set 
on a minor key, and his temper elegiac. And to 
all this his language is true. Could sadness be 
expressed in sadder words than these, ‘The harvest 
is past, the summer is ended, and we are not 
saved’? His phrases haunt the ear: ‘ Before your 
feet stumble on the dark mountains.’ ‘Is there no 
balm in Gilead?’ ‘A voice was heard in Ramah.’ 
‘If thou hast run with the footmen and they have 
wearied thee.’ ‘Surely I have heard Ephraim 
bemoaning himself.’ ‘ Setar, ye backsliding chil- 
dren.’ The quaint simplicity of his words to God 
prcpoke a smile: ‘O Lord, wherefore are all they 
iappy that deal very treacherously?’ Usually 
his address is lofty and touching: ‘O the hope of 
Israel, the saviour thereof in time of trouble, why 
shouldst thou be as a stranger in the land?’ (148! 
169 17!24), In sombre realism he has no match 
among the Prophets ; witness such terrible pas- 
sages as 1514 4 (ef, the symbol 25%", and such 
descriptions as 5454 9i7-22), @ was sent to be the 
prophet of doom and death, and his soul revolted 
against the task. He gloats over life, its human 
activities (328"-), its sounds and mirth and all its 
music (7* 16°); and he recoils from death, and 
shudders as he sees the shadow enter in at the 
windows, and feels the awful silence, when there 
is no sound of a mill and no shimmer of a candle. 
There is one peculiarity which gives a charm to 


his style, a certain unconscious dramatizing, when, 
after describing a situation, he makes those in- 
volved in it speak directly, without the word ‘say- 
ing,’ e.g. 225 323 419. 8) gi. 8. 26 Q11-18 1919 1219 194.5 2417 
15'5 1714, 

Jeremiah’s language has some marks of the later style: words 
in -2th sre not infrequent, and he begins to Aramaize ; cases 
occur of vav . with perf., and the of direction is otiose 
(113), Certain Py hrases and expressions are often repeated ; ¢.9. 
to break the yoke and burst the bands (2% 55); to turn the back 
and not the face (227 1817); to receive correction (230 58 728); to 
come into mind (ab by aby gle 781 195); the evil of your doings 
(44 2112 232. 22): great destruction (19% 46 6) 1417); the refrain, 
shall I not viait for these thinga? etc. (59 29 9"); heal the hurt 
slightly (614 811); the phrase, rising up early, and sending, 
speaking, etc. (Qi) 718. 25 265 2019) ; to incline the ear (7%. 118 
1733); the voice of mirth and gladness, etc. (754 169 2510); at the 
time that J viatt them (615 812 1123 2313); terror round about 
(625 208.10): over which my name has been called (710. 11. 14. 30) ; 
the sword, the famine, and the pestilence (with a variety of 
order, 1412 153 217); and others. See Driver's full list, p. 275. 
It is doubtful if to make a full end (aby mbo) ought to be 
reckoned ; it seems extrancous in 427 10.18 (3011 = 4628), Neither 
should the contorted syntax 14! 46) 471 4944 be ascribed to 
Jeremiah. Peculiar are 7'95 used of God (8!2); wxi3 hopeless | in 
the mouth of tho people (2% 1812); AN» *¥I¥) shorn on the 
temples (025 [Eng.26] 2523) ; DN} 3DN}! (2831) ; ‘9 bby slain of J" 
(2533); the hiph. of nbn dream (298); the phrase 7jnA >°s3 
present supplication (3828 42%, Qal 367 3720 422, cf, Dn 920), 

vi, SOME RELIGIOUS IDEAS.—The Book of Jer 
does not so much teach religious truths as present 
a religions personality. rophecy had alread 
taught its truths, its last effort was to reveal itself 
in a life. Bunt though the truths in Jeremiah are 
old, they all appear in him with an impress of 
personality which gives them novelty. He is not 
to be read for doctrines in their general form on 
God and the people, but for the nuances which his 
mind gives them. Though he might not be aware 
of it, we can perceive that all his thoughts are 
coloured by the religious relation to God of which 
he was himself conscious. 

(1) Sin.—In his earliest time it is the sin of the 
people that occupies his mind, their unfaithfulness 
toJ”. They followed Him in the wilderness, but 
on entering Canaan they went far away from Him. 
Every class became untrue to the idea of its 
relation to Ilim. It is this change that seems 
inexplicable to the prophet. He sets it in all 
possible lights: ‘What evil did your fathers find 
in me?’ (2°) He contrasts the fidelity of the 
nations to their gods, which yet are no gods (2!!), 
At a later time he contrasts the fidelity of men 
even to the injunctions of their ancestor, such as 
the Rechabites (35), The instinct which guides 
the migrations of the stork is strangely unerring ; 
the instinct of man’s heart, which should direct it 
to God, as strungely errs (8’, cf. 222 181), We 
understand Jeremiah’s wonder at the change only 
when we hear him say what to his mind God is: 
‘They have forsaken the fountain of living water.’ 
Isaiah crushed himself and crushed created man to 
the ground with his awful Kadosh; his word was 
true, but Jeremiah’s ‘the fountain of living water’ 
seems to come nearer the fulness of truth. The 
words at any rate suggest the immediateness of 
the relation of man to God in religion. And it is 
this that Jeremiah insists upon, as Hosea and 
Isaiah had done before him. Wis charge is the 
unreality of men’s religion; it is not with their 
real selves that they serve J”, and itis not J” in 
His true being that they serve. Already in Josiali’s 
days Jeremiah perceived how illusory his Reform 
was. Indeed it was doubtful if it had not made 
the condition of things worse. Men thought that 
when they worshipped at Jerusalem, and multi- 
pase offerings there, they had done what J” desired. 

t was a lie which was half a truth, and therefore 
the harder to fight, It is not certain that Jeremiah 
thought the lawbook altogether a good. People 
prided themselves on it, it was wisdom to have it; 
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they thought the possession of it ea them right 
with God (8%), Pharisaism and Deuteronom 
came into the world the same day. The lawbook 
little satisfied the prophetic idealism. Jeremiah 
seeks to draw men’s minds away from all that was 
external—sacritices, temple, ark, and lawbook— 
to that which was inward and real. Pcople spoke 
much of reform; he would have used another 
word: ‘Break up the fallow ground, and sow not 
among thorns’; ‘Circumcise yourselves to the 
Lord, and take away the foreskins of your heart’ 
(4); ‘O Jerusalem, wash thine heart from wicked- 
ness’ (44), Sin is ‘the stubbornness of the evil 
heart’ (74 53), It is the heart that is good or ill. 
Man is the heart of man. Jeremiah probably has 
no general doctrine of human nature or its con- 
dition, though he perhaps expresses what is 
technically called Aadié when he says, ‘The heart 
is deceitful above all things, and it is desperately 
sick ; who can know it?’ (17°). 1f not from nature, 
by practice men become incapable of good: ‘Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin? then may ye also 
do good that are inured to do evil’ (13°, cf. 7°8 84%). 
Momnentarily awoke by the prophet’s appeals, the 
people become conscious of their inability, exclaim- 
ing, ‘It is hopeless’ (2 18'*), And more gener- 
ally, ‘It is not in man that walketh to direct his 
steps’ (10%), Sin is individually universal; a man 
cannot be found in the streets of Jerusalem (5', cf. 
8% 10), No providences in God’s hand can reform 
them; the furnace will not purify them; they 
have been tried, and they are found reprobate 
silver (67%), Only the creative hand of God can 
change them; He will give them another heart, 
and put His law in their inward parts (247 315!"), 
Though Jeremiah, like Hosea, begins by consider- 
ing the people as a moral personality, and never 
loses hold of the idea of the nation (31!% 28. 31-3), 
his thoughts just referred to are virtually indi- 
vidualism, 

(2) God.—TIn his doctrine of God Jeremiah agrees 
with his predecessors, but with a significant nuance 
of hisown. J” is God alone, the gods of the nations 
are no gods (2 16), and the Gentiles shall yet 
confess it. J” rules among the nations, giving 
them allt to drink of the wine of His cup, an 

utting the world and all that dwell in it into the 
iand of Nebuchadnezzar (25'5% 2714@-), Like all 
later prophets, Jeremiah sees His power and God- 
head manifested in nature: ‘Are there any among 
the vanities of the heathen that can cause rain? 
or can the heavens give showers?’ (1477 5*), par- 
ticularly in that perpetual wonder the restraint of 
the raging sea (5*), These are external things. 
It is in that which He is to His people and His 
servants that J” is truly pevelen: e.g. in His 
gracious designs with Israel: ‘I thought how I 
shall put thee among the children! ye shall call 
me my Father’ (3!), and in the joy which His ser- 
vice brings: ‘Thy words were found and I did eat 
them, they were the joy and rejoicing of mine 
heart’ (15°), It is in the passages where Jeremiah 
intercedes for himself or the people that he realizes 
most fully what J” is, 147 19%, 1712.) or when he 
gives a definition of what religion is: ‘Let him 
that glorieth glory in this, that he knoweth me, 
that [ am the hoeautich exercise loving-kindness, 
judgment, and righteousness in the earth, for in 
these things I delight’ (9*). But the conception 
of God receives a new shade in Jeremiah. His 
definition of man as the heart of man leads toa 
corresponding definition of God: J” is He who 
trieth the heart and the reins (11° 17?° 2017), This 
definition is just the reflexion of Jeremiah’s own 
experience. e does not infer that J” searches the 
heart from any general doctrine he holds of the 
divine omniscience ; he reasons the other way: 
Because J” tries the heart, He is omniscient, ‘Can 
VOL, II. —37 


any hide himself in secret places that I shall not 
see him 2’ (23%-™). Positively, Jeremiah expresses 
his idea of religion when he says, ‘ Blessed is the 
man that trusteth in the Lord, whose hope the 
Lord is’ (17°), The principle of relivion is faith, 

(3) Zhe Withee TSH first and continued 
conviction is that the nation is doomed to destrue- 
tion. There is something inexplicable to us in this 
certainty. It might seem mediated by his profound 
sense of the national sin (4) ="), just as he was 
assured that his fellow prophets were false because 
of their ethical shallowness, and their healing the 
hurt of the people slightly (23! 28%). But then 
this difference of ethical standard between him and 
other prophets is equally inexplicable. His jude- 
ment, both of the prophets and the people, seems 
the unconscious reflection of his own religious 
relation to God. But he does not analyze; he 
knows his consciousness, and it is given directly by 
God. In his earliest days Judah seems to hima 
mass of perdition ; a man could not be found in 
the streets of Jerusalem (5!); the furnace had 
failed to separate silver from lead—there was no 
silver (677%), Yet it was impossible that God 
should make a full end of His people (ch. 32); and 
his hopes seem for the time placed on Israel of the 
North. Backsliding Israel was justiticd above 
treacherous Judah. And in the name of J” he 
proclaims to the north, ‘Return, ye backsliding 
children, and I will heal your backslidings’ (3"- 2) ; 
and his prophetic ear catches a voice from the bare 
heights, the weeping and the supplications of the 
children of Israel, ‘ Behold, we come unto thee, 
thou art the Lord our God’ (37). With the first 
captivity of 597 the prophet’s judgment on Judah 
seems softened; there was hope for the nation in 
the captives, and he predicts their restitution : J” 
will give them an heart to know Him (248), And, 
finally, during the last times of the siege, when the 
destruction of the nation was at hand, he embraces 
both Judah and Israel in his promise of restoration 
(chs. 30-33). All antagonisms between him and the 
people were now over; his human feeling had 
ceased to struggle against the irrevocable decree of 
God, and he looked forward with composure to the 
city’s fall. His composure and certainty of the 
future were but the reflexion of his own experience, 
as in the case of all OT saints (Job 19°", Ps 73°97), 
The relation to God of which he is conscious is 
indissoluble; it outlives all forms of national 
existence. Indeed, from Hosea downwards the 
propels become more and more indifferent to the 
orm of a state, their ideal is that of a community 
with a right mind towards God. Jeremiah does 
not place reliance on the purifying trials of the 
Exile; his hope is in the creutive hand of God, who 
will give the people a heart to know Him (247), and 
write His law in their inward parts (31). The 
true shepherd whom He will raise up to lead them 
shall be called Jehovah Zidkenu, ‘the Lord is our 
righteousness’ (23°"), 

(4) Jeremiah’s Piety. — There were pious men 
before Jeremiah, but the long drawn out struggle 
of his life revealed piety more than ever before. 
Very different judgments have been passed on his 
natural character. ‘The lachrymose nature tradi- 
tionally ascribed to him is based partly on the idea 
that he was the writer of the Lamentations, and 

artly on his own references to his tears. <A 
afferent view is expressed by Darmesteter (Les 
Prophétes, 67), who anges ‘During his 40 years of 
prophesying he preaches, he acts, he curses: he 
weeps little.’ he contrasts revealed in his life 
have been epigrammatically expressed by calling 
him a figure ‘cast in brass, dissolving in tears.’ 
Probably his fundamental human characteristic 
was weakness, In those passages where he speaks 
of himself as a wall of brass against his opponents, 
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and where J” promises him victory over them, we 
see not a sense of strength but a feeling of weak- 
ness. They reflect what he feels he must be, but 
is conscious he is not, what J” wild do for him, 
though it is not done. Isaiah was strong in him- 
self ; the divine strength came to him unconsciously 
as he threw himself into action, and was not dis- 
tinguishable from his own. But Jeremiah was 
conscious, introspective, distinguishing between 
himself and God. The strength he had was from 
without, hence it was fluctuating and convulsive. 
In moments of conflict he was strong. When 
dragged before the princes it was given him what 
to speak (26124), fie could run with the footmen, 
or even like Elijah with the chariots, and not bo 
wearied ; but when the conflict was passed and he 
took his life and history with him into hours of 
stillness and solitude, the tide of divine strength 
receded, and he was weakness itself, 

On the one hand, he had let himself be induced 
to be a prophet. J” had revealed His mind to 
him, His verdict on the people, and His purpose, 
and he had entered into His mind, and stood on 
His side. But this looking at people and things, 
as might be said, from the standpoint of J” isolated 
him; he neither borrowed nor lent, married nor 
was a father, rejoiced with the joyful nor sorrowed 
with the sorrowing (16!#), Besides isolating him, 
it brought persecution upon him. He felt the 
hardness of Js service. Gladly would he have 
laid his oflice at His feet. He would have been 
thankful had he never known the truth. He 
cursed the day of his birth, because his fellow- 
ship with J” isolated him from all other fellowship, 
and crushed down all that was human in him. For, 
on the other hand, he profoundly sympathized with 
the people. He was an Israelite indeed. Israel 
in him struggled against its doom. The dumb 
mind of the people found a voice in him. He 
interceded for it, and his intercession was just 
the resistance of his human heart to the idea of 
the nation’s destruction. He palliated its offences, 
saying it was misled by the prophets (14), He 
expressed its better self in the confessions which 
he put into its mouth (1479 14! 10% 34) He 
wept over it (9' 137 14”), He was told, it is 
enough! He was in the cruellest dilemma. If 
he pleaded for the people it was to be false to 
J”, to be false to his own convictions of truth, 
falsa to what he knew to be the irrevocable will 
of God. On the other hand, to threaten, above all 
to threaten with zeal for God, was treason against 
his own heart and against his people. Thus both 
God and men seemed to reject hin, But his 
repulse by men drove him to God, and his repulse 
by God made him press closer to Him. And thus 
his life became a fellowship with God, his thoughts 
and feelings a dialogue between him and God. 
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JEREMIAS (‘Tepeuias), 1 Es 9*.—One of the sons 
of Baani who put away his ‘strange’ wife. The 
name corresponds to Jeremai in Ezr 10%, who is 
mentioned among the sons of Hashum; it has been 
inserted out of its right place in 1 Es. 


_ JEREMIEL.—The name of the archangel who is 
introduced in 2 Es 4° as answering the questions 
of the righteous dead. AV has Uriel, the same 
name as that of the angel who was sent to instruct 
Esdras, 2 Es 4! 6” 108, 


JEREMOTH (nin, nior:).—1. 2. Two Benjamites, 
1Ch 78 8%, 3.4, Two Levites, 1 Ch 2373 25*4, the 
latter called in 24% Jerimoth. 5. A Naphtalite, 
1Ch 27". 6.7.8. Three of those who had married 
foreign wives, Ezr 10%: 47-. In the last instance 
Keré has n'ioy, ‘and Ramoth’ (so AV). See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


JEREMY.—The form in which the name of the 
Propet Jeremiah appears in both AV and RV of 
1 Bs 1°: 8. 47.87 91, 2 Kg 218 as well as in AV of 
2 Mac 2)-5-7, Mt 27 279, In the last three passages 
RV has Jeremiah. The form Jeremy is used also 
in both AV and RV in the title of the Epistle 
ascribed to the prophet in Bar 6). 


JEREMY, EPISTLE OF.—A brief apocr. com- 
position purporting to have been written by Jere- 
miah to the Jews who were about to be led, or had 
been led (so Syr. and 7 Gr. cursives), into Babylon 
(cf. Jer 29 [36}]*). The author forewarns them that 
the captivity, which is a visitation for sin, will 
continue for seven generations; and his serious 

urpose is to secure that in exile they may not 

e so impressed by gorgeous idolatrous ceremonial 
as to fall into SPOS, To effect this, he gives, 
in popular style, a detailed exposure of the stupidity 
of idolatry, which is partly an a) a a of Jer 
1y!-16, Ts 4499, but which also manifests an intimate 
acquaintance with many inane and vicious heathen 
practices. 


There jg a decided Jack of logical sequence in the thoughts, 
but the vanity of idolatry is emphasiz WM a sort of refrain, ten 
times repeated at irregular intervals, and though in every case 
intentionally varied as to verbal expression, yet always con- 
veying the one meaning. ‘This shows that idols are not gods, 
therefore fear them not.’ The pay oe are decidedly forceful, 
and will perhaps guin in cogency if we arrange them a little 
more logically, thus :—I. Idols need to be manufactured. The 
are made by a carpenter, acc. to Ate wish ) [verses from R 
throughout), covered with gold and silver (8), and decked with 
garments qn), II. They are devoid of perception. They cannot 
speak vo see (19), hear howlings of priests (82), or hear prayer 
(*!), Jil. They have no powers of self-conservation. They can- 
not wipe the dust from their face (13) or eyes (17), or the rust 
from thelr ornaments (*), nor can they feel the smoke (21), They 
cannot eat oo They are powerless against theft from their 
person (10. 88. 57), against war (48: 56), and fire (55). They cannot 
rise whon they have fallen, or straighten themselves when 
awry (27), They cannot save their garments from moths (12), 
or their wooden interior from decay () 1V. They are 
impotent for the discharge of their functions as gods. They 
bear a nant but cannot rule ('4); a sword and axe, but 
cannot kill (45), They cannot give wealth (35), or rain (58): 
much less can they show signs (87) and restore the biind (87) or 
the dumb (41), They cannot set up one king and nook down 
another (34. 53. 66.66), or deliver from injustice and death ) 
or even give long life to those who made them (4). V. They 
are indifferent to ethical qualities. They requite neither good 
nor evil (#4). They punish not tho hard (85), or even the 

riest who robs his god to feed hia lust (11). They do not re- 

ress wrong (54), or show mercy to the widow and the fatherlesa 
(88); nay, they sanction systematic prostitution (43). VI, They 
are thus tho least uscful of all things. A cup, a door, a pe 
has its use ws and so have the sun and moon (49), ugh ning 
and wind (81), clouds (82) and fire (63); ‘yca, even the beasts are 
better than they’ (64). Then, with rare irony, the author com- 
pares an idol to a ‘scarecrow’ (7°); impotent to protect, but 
deluding the imagination; and, in conclusion, says, ‘Better 
is the man that is just and has no Idols, but (adds Syr.) 
waits on the Lord God,’ than the most sumptuous idolater. 


Authorship.—The evidence that it was not 
written by Jeremiah is threefold. (1) It was 
manifestly composed in Greek. There are a few 
Hebraisms, as, ¢e.g., the imitation of infin. absol. 
in ddopowbdrvres dgouowHfre (v.*), and the repeated 
use of fut. for pres. freq., but they are such as are 
inseparable from Hellenistic Greek. (2) The style is 

uite below that of a prophet of Israel. The mind of 
the writer is saturated with the Bk. of Jer (cf. Jer 
54 with v.°, 10° with v.%, 10° with v.‘4, 22% with v.?” 
48° with v.°), but the style is inferior. As Ewal 
says, ‘He only succeeds in writing like a speaker 
who proves and exhausts his subject from every 
point of view; he shows not the remotest move- 
ment towards prophetic flight.’ (HJ v. 479). (3) 
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The statement that the captivity should continue 
‘seven gencrations,’ points away from Jeremiah 
towards one who deplored the long exile, and 
wished to believe it of divine epromninien ts 

We believe the Ep. to have been written before 
2Mac. Wecannot think as do Fritzsche, Schiirer, 
Gifford, and others, that when 2 Mac 2? says that 
‘Jeremiah charged the exiles not... to be led 
astray in their minds when they saw images 
of gold and silver and the adornment thereof,’ 
there is no allusion to our Epistle. The further 
vagaries as to the altar and the ark (2 Mac 2°) 
are not said to be ‘in the same writing,’ as AV 
(so Giflord), but év rn ypadz, t.e. ‘in’ what the 
writer considered ‘Scripture,’ ‘the records’ of v.?. 
The most probable supposition is, that the author 
lived in Eyvypt in the Ist cent. B.c., and that, 
deeply concerned lest his brethren should be led 
astray by the imposing ritual of idolatry, and 
feeling that additional force would be given to 
his warnings if he put them into the mouth of 
Jeremiah, he wrote fis diatribe on the idolatry of 
Egypt as if it were intended for Babylon. He 
may have lived in Babylon in his youth, and 
there gained his acquaintance with the deifica- 
tion of prostitution (*), to which Herodotus also 
testifies as occurring in the temple of Beltis (i. 199); 
but v.! as clearly corresponds with Hdt.’s descrip- 
tion (ii. 62) of the ‘feast of lights’ at Sais. The 
slightly inflated style of the Ep. is thoroughly 
Alexandrian. The fondness for assonance and for 
long compound words may be illustrated from 
mepidpyupor, weplxpvoot, mepredodvrat, mepixeluevos () 
and éfarograléy, dvwlev, éavatGoa (*), 

Canonicity.—Our Ep. is included in the Gr. 
canon, and is found im all Gr. codices of OT, 
except the cursives 70, 96, 229. In Syr.-Hex. it 
follows La, and this claims to have been tr? from 
Origen’s Wexapla. Indeed, Origen (inadvertently, 
as we think) places it in the list of the Heb. canon 
(cf. Eusebius, WE vi. 25). The uncials ABQ 
exhibit the sume order as Syr.-Hex., as do also 
all the patristic lists that refer to it (pee BARUCH). 
In Lat., Syr., and some edd. of LXX, Ep. Jer is 
found as Bar 6; and this is followed in Luther’s 
Bible and other 16th cent. edd. as well as in AV 
and RV. Its canonicity was not called in question 
in the Christian Church before Jerome, who called 
it Wevderly ah (Prol. in Jer.). Theodoret passed 
it by; HUE also Hilary, though in his Prol. in Ps. 
15 he has enumerated it in the Canon; but 
Tertullian quotes, as from Jer, v.‘, about the 
carrying of gods on men’s shoulders (Scorp. c. 8) ; 
and Cyprian (On the Lord’s Prayer, c. 5) quotes v.° 
as the suygestion of the Holy Spirit to Jeremiah, 
‘In the heart, O God, ought we to worship thee.’ 

The Text and Versions.—The Ep. is found entire in the Gr. 
uncials A BQ, while contains 7)-24a. The differences between 


these MSS are comparatively unimportant, (See Swete, O7 in 
Gr. 879-884; and, for description of MSS, vih-xt) There are about 
20 Gr. cursives, some of whose various readings are given by 
Ceriani. Speaking generally, these cursives divide themselves 
into two classes. One half are thought by Field to represent 
the Lucianic recension (Origen’s Hez., Proleg. c. ix.), the other 
half are often found in agreement with Q. 

The Syriac isa very free rendering of Greek. An arrangement 
and tr. of the VSS in etixo,, in parallel columnga, discloses that in 
little more than one-third of the lines does Syr. accurately repre- 
sent Gr., though the last 12 verses are almost a verbatim tr. 
Some of the more important variations are: ‘Seventy years’ (8) 
for ‘seven generations’; ‘An axe tn his left’ (15); ‘As a man 
condemned by the king, so are their arme extended; [thus 
Walton, but Lag. ‘courts’}, ‘Their heart ts foolish and erring’ 
(®); ‘ravens’ for ‘ birds’ (#4); ‘eagerly eat’ for rapisxsveves (2) ; 
‘stones of demons in the mountains’ (38); ‘before the gate,’ 
in place of rév ByAoy ag ‘They are not like crows which fly in 
the air’ (54). The only, important omission is that of the ‘door’ 
and the ‘ pillar’ in v.9, 

The Syro-Hexaplar, given in Ceriani’s Mon. Sacr, et Prof. 
i. 1, is in the main a slavishly literal tr® of the text of B, often 
in defiance of Syr. idiom ; as in vv.31-45, Its variations are few. 
We may mention, ‘“gwallows and other birds’ (22), so 88; ‘ weak- 
ness’ for ‘shame’ (26), so 8; ‘in their temples the priests sit’ 
@)), as if xafZeue:, with Q and its cursives; ‘nor rescue the 


wronged’ (54), ag if &d:xevpaver, with A and the Lucianic cursives ; 
and ‘to devastate the mountains’ (6), as if ifspnudeas, with Q and 
its cursives. 

The Vulg. also adheres closely to Gr. text. 
tions are in vv.8-11. 20. 41. 54, where it despairs of Gr. and makes 
a sense of its own. It also reads ‘exquiram’ (7) for ixfy7ay; 
‘asa dead man carried to a grave’ for w¢ iwi Gav, aw. (17); ‘decer- 
pentes’ for rapixstoue: (27), 80 Syr.: ‘ olive stones’ for ‘ bran’ (48), 
and ‘gloriabatur’ for xsxphesra, (58), 


LiITERATURS.—Gifford in Speaker's Apocr. vol. il.; Bissell in 
Lange's series ; Zéckler, Apokr. in Kyf. Kom. 1891; Ewald, Die 
jiingsten Propheten, 1868; Fritzsche, Handbuch z. d. Apokr. 
1851; Reusch, Hrklar. d. Bucha Baruch, 1853; Reuss, AT, 
vol. vii. 1894. J. T. MARSHALL, 


Ite chief devia- 


JERIAH.—The chief of one of the Levitical 
courses, 1 Ch 23" 24% (both wey) 268 (an, AV, RV 
Jerijah). See GENEALOGY. 


JERIBAI (‘a'r).—One of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 
11, 


JERICHO (in: and inv, the latter uniformly (12 
times) in Pent., 2 K 255, and in Ezr, Neh, Ch; the 
former elsewhere;* the form an’ occurs once 
(1 K 16). The etym, and meaning are doubtful, 
although Gesenius (7'Aes.) gives the latter as ‘place 
of fragrance,’ from root ny, while Sayce (AHi 250) 
makes it= ‘city of the moon-god’ (ydréah). LXX 
‘leptx, indeclinable, both with atid without fem. 
art.; NT ’Ieperxyw, once (Lk 19!) with fem. art. ; 
Vulg. Jericho, indecl.; Arab. er-Riha or Riha).—An 
important city in the Jordan Valley situated over 
against Nebo (Dt 32), and called the City of 
Palm Trees (Dt 34%). It was the first city to 
ophgae the progress of the children of Israel after 
they had crossed the Jordan. It had its wall 
(Jos 2'5), and its gate, which was closed at dusk 
(25). Like all the Can. cities of the time, it was 
ruled over by a king (2%). The wealth of the 
place is inferred from the description of the spoil 
taken: vessels of brass and of iron are mentioned, 
and from the silver and gold Achan was able to 
sequester 200 shekels of silver and a wedge of gold 
of 50 shekels weight, as well as a goo ly Baby- 
lonish Beare (72), We find no such rich record 
of spoil in the accounts of the capture of the other 
cities in this campaign. While the children of 
Isracl were still encamped at Shittim on the other 
side of Jordan, Joshua sent two spies to investigate 
the state of the country as far as J. (2'). Arrived 
at that place, they lodved at a house on the town 
wall, belonging to one Ttahab, a prostitute. Their 
errand was suspected, and news was brought to 
the king, who sent messengers to Rahab’s house to 
demand that she give up the spies. In the mean- 
time she had hidden them under the stalks of flax 
which were laid out on the roof to dry, and when 
the messengers arrived she declared that the spies 
had left the city at dusk, and she sent the men off 
on a false chase as far as the fords of the Jordan. 
Returning to the spies on the roof, she told them 
of the terror Joshua’s approach had inspired, and 
begged that, in return for her kindness to them, 
they would agree to save her and her family alive 
in the coming troubles. ‘This they swore to do, on 
condition that she preserved secrecy. That her 
house might be recognized she tied a scarlet thread 
in her window, from which she let them down with 
a rope, advising them to hide in the mountains. 
There they escaped (probably hiding in the cavern- 
pierced cliffs of Quarantania), and remained for 
three days, till their pursuers had come back. 
Then returning to Joshua, they gave a report 
which greatly encouraged the leader. 

After crossing the Jordan, the Isr. encamped in 
the ‘east border of J.’ at Gilgal (Jos 4%), cele- 
brating the passover in the ‘plains of J.’ This 
solemn ceremony was doubtless held in full view 

* See Driver, Deut. p. lxxxix f. 
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of the city. While near J., Joshua saw the 
Captain of the Lord’s Host (5'), From his speech 
before his death we gather that a preliminary 
skirmish preceded the sieve, for he says, ‘Ye came 
unto J., and the men of J. fought against you’ 
(24%), The siege itself was extremely strict: 
‘none went out and nune came in’ (6), Joshua 
having received his commands from the Lord, 
delivered them to the people. ‘They were to 
encompass the city once a day for six days, and 
on the seventh day seven times. ‘The order of 
march was as follows: first came the armed men, 
then seven priests with trumpets of rams’ horns; 
immediately behind the priests was borue the ark 
of the Covenant; and then followed the rear. 
The first day, having encompassed the city in 
silence, they returned to lodge in the camp. This 
was repeated for five days. On the seventh they 
rose very early and marched around the city seven 
times, but on the seventh time, when the priests 
blew with their trumpets, Joshua said to the 
people, ‘Shout, for the Lord hath given you the 
city.” As they shouted, the wall fell down flat 
before them, and the people at once entered the 
city on every side, ‘each man straight before him, 
and they took the city.’ By special command of 
Joshua, Rahab and her family were saved from 
the general slaughter of man and beast that 
ensued, according to the promise she had received 
from the spies. Her family continued to live on 
in Israel, and the name Rahab occurs in the 
zenealogy of our Lord (Mt 1°) as the mother of Boaz. 
ip was burned and everything in it, except the 
silver and gold, and the vessels of brass and iron, 
which were reserved for the treasury of the Lord’s 
house. The disobedience of Achan to the Lord’s 
command, that the people should reserve nothing 
for themselves, Peailte in a terrible punishinent. 
The defeat of the Israelites at Ai was ascribed to 
the fact that the accursed thing was touched. By 
a process of elimination the crime was traced to 
Nha and he and all his family were stoned with 
stones and burned with fire (Jos 7)®). 

Some of tho Mohammedans of the country give a distorted 
account of the taking of J., confusing it with another scene in 
Joshua's life. It is said that a great Imam tried to take the 
city, but so difficult wag the task of demolishing the walls that 
the work was not completed when darkness compelled the 
bestegers to stop. In the morning the walls had sprung up 
again, and the siege had to be recommenced. This went on for 
several days, when finally the Imam caused the sun to stand 
atill, and thus, the day being lengthened, the destruction 
of the city was completed. This may not represent an early 
Incal tradition, as the plains were covered with monasteries 
when the Arabs took the land, and the Mohammedans very 


probably confused the various Biblical accounts they heard from 
the monks. 


Not only was J. utterly destroyed, but Joshua 
pronounced a solemn curse on the man who should 
rebuild it, RS eeu misfortune to his children: 
‘He shalt lay the foundations thereof in his first- 
born, and in his youngest shall he set up the gates 
of it’ (Jos 6%). In 1 K 16% we are told how this 
curse fell upon Hiel the Bethelite, who in the days 
of Ahab rebuilt the city. We infer that between 
these two periods the site was unoccupied, but 
that it continued to be known by its old name is 
finied by the facts that in the partition of the 

and J. was assigned to Benjamin (Jos 1871), and 
that David’s messengers, after being maltreated by 
the Ammonites, were told to ‘tarry in J. till your 
beards be grown’ (2 8 10°, 1 Ch 195). Notwith- 
standing the fulfilment of the curse, the city 
became again inhabited, for, on the complaint of 
the ‘men of the city’ that the water was naught 
and the ground barren, Elisha healed the waters 
by casting salt in the spring (2 K 2), There was 
also a settlement of the sons of the prophets at the 
place, who had at their command fifty strong men, 
whom they sent on a vain search for Elijah, when 


he had been carried up into heaven from the other 
side of Jordan (2"*). After this the place is men- 
tioned several times. When Pekah, xing of 
Israel, made his raid on the southern kingdom, 
taking many captives, these were released by order 
of the prophet Oded, and taken to J., ‘the city of 
mlm trees’ (2 Ch 28"), Zedekiah, fleeing from 
ee before the forces of Nebnch., was tuken in 
the plains of J. (2 K 255, Jer 395). In the list of 
returned captives (Ezr 2-Neh 7%) the children of 
J. are put down at 345. These restored exiles 
evidently took up their abode on the old site, for 
in Neh 3? we read that the ‘men of Jericho’ had 
their share in rebuilding the walls of Jerus. Later 
on it was fortified by the Syrian general Bacchides 
(1 Mac 9°), 

In the time of our Lord, J. had bezome an 
important place, owing to the partiality shown by 
the Herodian family to the city. Josephus de- 
scribes the place with enthusiasin (Wars, IV. viil. 
2-3). The city Jay 160 stadia from Jerus. and 60 
from the Jordan. It was situated in a plain, 
divided in the middle by the river, and flanked 
on either side by high mountains, of which the 
western ranve overhung the town. Palm trees 
abounded in the plain, those near the Jordan being 
the richest. In summer the climate was so hot 
that no one cared to come near it, but in winter 
the air was so mild that the inhabitants went 
about with linen clothing when snow covered the 
rest of Judea, He speaks at length of a fountain 
which was situated near the old city taken by 
Joshua, and which was healed by Elisha. He 
clains unusual powers of irrigation for these 
waters, which had only to flow lightly over the 
soil to make it fruitful, and which watered a plain 
70 furlongs long by 20 broad, fertilizing gardens 
thickly set with trees, which produced balsam and 
myrobalanum. The palm trees were of many 
kinds, one yiclding an excellent honey. Such 
was the luxuriance and rarity of the vegetation 
that the author declares the place might well be 
pronounced divine, and challenges a comparison 
with any other climate in the whole earth. Strabo 
(xvi. 2) tikens the plain surrounded by mountains 
to a theatre, and corroborates Josephus’ account 
of its fertility, declaring that the revenues from 
the balsam hae which medicine was extracted 
for the head and eyes) and from other plants was 
wreat. 

When Pompey visited Pal. and endeavoured to 
clear the land of robbers, he destroyed two of their 
strongholds, Threx and ‘Taurus, which commanded 
the approach to J. (10.). After Jerus. was taken 
by Pompey, Gabinius, the Kom. general, divided 
the country into five parts, making J. one of the 
seats of Assembly (Jos. Wars, I. viii. 5). When 
Herod was appointed at Rome to be king of 
the Jews, and before he was installed in Jerus., 
his allies una ed J., finding the houses full of 
all sorts of good things (Wars, 1. xv. 6). Later he 
farmed from Cleopatra the revenues of the regions 
about the city, which had been granted her by 
Antony (Ant. Xv. iv. 2), and fortified above the 
town a citadel, a building fine and strong, which 
he called Cypros in honour of his mother, and 
built a city to the north of J., which he named 
Phasaelis after his brother (Wars, I. xxi. 9). Jd. 
was important enough to have its amphitheatre, 
for we read that from this place Salome announced 
to the assembled soldiers the news of the death of 
Herod, which had taken place in the city, though 
he had given orders that he should be buried at 
Herodium (JVars, 1. xxxili. 8). After his death, 
his ex-slave Simon, aspiring to make himself king, 
burned down the royal ulace (Ant. XVII. x. 6), 
but this was magnificently rebuilt by Archelaus, 
who also accomplished imnportant work in irrigating 
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the plain (Ant. xvul. xiii. 1). In the time of 
Josephus (Wars, 1. iii. 5) Judsea was divided into 
eleven parts, of which Jerus. was the chief, and one 
of which wasJericho. When Vespasian approached 
J. the citizens fled to the mountains ( ars, IV. 
viii. 2). He erected a citadel in the place, and 
set a garrison (tb. IV. ix. 1). Whether Josephus 
refers to the destruction of J. or Gerasa in this 
section is not clear, but we have the statement of 
Jerome that, at the time when Jerusalem was 
taken, J. was captured and destroyed on account 
of the perfidy of its citizens (Onomasticon). 

J., however, still preserved its magnificence 
when our Lord visited it. His baptism in the 
Jordan occurred not far off. The hill of Quar- 
antania, to the immediate west of the city, 
is pointed out as the traditional site of the 
Temptation. At the end of Ilis ministry, when 
He was on His way from Galilee to Jerus., He 
passed throngh J., and there healed a blind man 
(Mk 10 [name given Bartimzeus], Lk 18*), or ace. 
to Mt 20" two blind men. At this same time He 
visited the house of Zacchizeus the publican, whose 
eagerness to see the Lord had led him to climb a 
sycomore tree, as he was short of stature. ‘The 
account of his conversion is one of the most graphic 
in the gospel history (Lk 19"), Travellers to-day 
between Jerus, and J. have to be accompanied by 
an escort, to prevent their ‘falling among thieves,’ 
who have infested this route both before and ever 
since the Good Samaritan came to the relief of the 
man in the parable (Lk 10"). 


We are told by Jerome (Onom.) that after its destruction by 
the Romans, J. was rebuilt a third time, but he does not say 
when. ‘hat the place was inhabited in the time of Origen we 
infer from the fact of his discovery of some valuable biblical 
MSS there (Eus. Hccl. Hist. vi. 16). This third city existed in 
Jerome's day as well as the ruins of the other two. It became 
an Episcopal See, and its bishops begin to be mentioned jn A.D, 
825; the last reference is to Gregorins, who was present at the 
Synod of Jerus, A.p. 636. The sacred sites began to be pointed 
out early in the 4th cent. The Bordeaux Pilgrim (a.p, 333) was 
shown the sycomore tree of Zacchwus on the right of the road 
leading to the town from the west. A mile and a half from the 
town was Peucs out the site of the old city taken by Joshua, 
close to the fountain of Elisha, immediately above which wag 
the house of Rahab. Justinian restored a hospice in J., and a 
church of the Mother of God (Procopius, de dif. 5. 9), 
Theodosius (A.D. 630) visited the sailed of Elisha, which he 

laces 2 miles from the town, and {n this latter was shown the 
ouse of Rahab, the site evidently having been shifted since the 
time of the Bordeaux Pilgrim. Antoninus Martyr (4.D. 570) 
found the walls of the town overthrown by an earthquake. 
The house of Rahab was still standing, and had been converted 
into a hospice and oratory, probably the work of Justinian 
referred to above. At the time of Arcilf’s visit (a.D. 670) the 
town was in ruins; only the house of Rahab was standing, but 
roofless. The Venerable Bede (a.p. 720) describes a similar state 
of things. Hence the town was in a ruinous condition for at 
least a century and a half, but by the end of the 6th cent. many 
churches and monasteries had sprung up on the surrounding 
laing. Besides the church at Gilgal, Arculf speaks of one on 
he spot where Christ was supposed to have left His garments 
at the time of His baptism, and of the monastery of St. John, 
also near the Jordan. Establishments were dedicated to St. 
Panteleemon, St. Calainon, St. Chrysostom, St. Eustochium, 
and others. At the time of the Crusaders many of these were 
repaired and others constructed. Under the Arabs the town 
again rose to importance, as is proved by the many references of 
the Mohammedan peo ren ere beginning in the 9th cent. (see 
Palestine under the Moslems, by Guy Le Strange). Ya'kubi 
A.D. 874) speaks of Riha as the capital of the Ghér, the cleft of 

e Lower Jordan. Mukaddasi (A.D. 985) says that this cit 
eepeeg many villages in the plain, which P Reo es ack 

digo, and many palm and banana trees. risi (A.D. 1154) 
mentions Ariha, Beisan, and Amta as the finest of the cities of 
the valley of the Ghér. When the Crusaders conquered the 
land, the plain of J, was granted to the Holy Sepulchre, but in 
A.D, 1111 Reealniae the Patriarch of Jerusalem, was blained for 
assigning to his niece this district, with its annual revenues, 
which amounted to 5000 pieces of gold (William of Tyre, xi. 15). 
Later it again fell into ecclesiastical hands, as it was assigned in 
A.D. 1188 to a convent at Bethany (td. xv. 26). But by the 
18th cent. the town itself had sunk to small dimensions. The 
equate tower which may be seen to-day near the modern village 
of er-Riha was found by Willebrand (a.p. 1211) in a ruinous con- 
dition. Brocardus (A.D. 1230) says that the wretched town had 
ecarcely cight houses, and that all the monuments of the sacred 
places were destroyed. Ricaldus, writing about the same time, 
calls the place ‘quasi deserta.’ However, the plaing were at 
this time richly cultivated. According to the Moslem Yakut 
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(A.D. 1225) the finest sugar of the Ghér was made at J.; pal: 
trees und bananas abounded, Jaques de Vitry (cap. 63) also 
refers to the flelds of sugar-cane. The ruins to the west of ‘Ain 
es-Sultan, with the connecting aqucducts, appear to date from 
the Crusading period. 


The modern er-Riha is a miserable village, con- 
taining about 300 swarthy inhabitants, possibly 
the descendants of the puny race called by 
Arculf Canaanites, who dwelt in his time on the 
plain. The rich patches of barley and wheat, with 
the gardens of the ecclesiastical establishments, 
give a hint of the possibilities of fertility which 
were so amply realized in former cave The level 
of the village is 900 ft. below the Mediter., and 
the flora and fauna of the plain differ largely from 
those of the rest of Pal., some species not being 
found nearer than the Asiatic and African tropics. 
A dozen isolated palms represent the splendid 
groves of the past. ‘The Zakkitim (Balanites 
Agyptiaica), identified by some with the JZyro- 
balanum of eee still abounds; also the 
acacia, and trees of the Zizyphus species, called in 
Arabic Sidr or Dom. A handsome Russian hospice 
now stands near the ruined tower mentioned by 
Willebrand, and there is a small Greek church. 
Two good hotels accommodate travellers, who may 
now make the journey from Jerus. by carriage: 
roud, and continue their drive over the plain to 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea. J. contains only a 
few plots of freehold, os in recent times it has 
become the private property of the Sultan, together 
with many other parts of the Jordan Valley. 

All authorities are agreed that the site of the 
Can, city is at Tell es-Sultan, above ‘Ain cs-Sultan 
(Elisha’s fountain), one and a half miles from 
modern Jericho. As we have seen, Josephus places 
the old city near the fountain, and so does the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim, who gives the distance from the 
J. of his day as one and a half miles as above, 
which distance would do equally well if we identify 
the latter with the ruins near the pass to be men- 
tioned later. Theodosius makes the distance 2 
miles. This mound is 1200 ft. long from N. toS., 
and the larger part of its area is 50 ft. in height, 
measured above the fountain at the E., but not so 
high on the western side, as the original ground 
slopes from W. to E. Rising from the top of the 
mound along its edges are four superimposed 
mounds, the highest being some 90 ft. above the 
fountain. Near the base of the mound, above the 
spring, a hollow has been recently scooped out, 
revealing an ancient mud-brick wall iz situ. The 
pottery found strewn over the mound belongs, as a 
rule, to pre-Roman times, and some pre-Israclitish 
ware occurs. The superimposed mounds may 
indicate later fortifications, but the accumulation 
of 50 ft. of débris below them, by analogy with 
the excavated mounds of Hissarlik and Tell el-Hesy 
(see LACHISH), probably represents the alternate 

owth and decay of the town for several centuries. 

ence systematic excavations through the base of 
the mound would doubtless bring to light the 
remains of the pre-Israelitish city. On natural 
grounds, the place, with its abundant supply of 
water, would have been chosen by the first builders. 
From one and a half to two miles west of modern 
J., on the south bank of the Wady el-Ixelt, near 
the mouth of the pass, there are abundant remains 
of a city. An unobservant traveller might not 
notice them, as the houses are ruined down to the 
soil, but the ground-plans remain, and often the 
four sides of a room are quite plain. A large pool, 
called Birket Misa, is in the neighbourhood. The 
character of the pottery with which these ruins 
are strewn indicates the Roman site. This identi- 
fication is favoured by the probable identification 
of the site of Beit Jubr, a ruined fort on the south 
side of the Jerus. road, commanding the ascent 


ee 
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from the J. plain, with the fort Cypros, which 
Herod built above J.; as well as by the fact that 
the aqueducts in the Wady el-Kelt, two of which 
were constructed to bring water to this site, 
appear to be Rom. work (PEF Mem. vol. iii. 
p- 173). Similar ruins north of ‘Ain es-Sultan 
suggest that Roman Jericho may have been very 
extensive, occupying both sites, with detached 
villas between, as there are signs of building at 
many points in the intervening fields. The settle- 
nent of the Crusaders seems to have been at the 
modern er-Riha, about 2 miles from the pass. In 
the vicinity of J. the remains of five old monastic 
establishments may be visited. In the precipices 
of Kuruntul (Quarantania) there are hermits’ caves, 
with chapels adorned with frescoes. The monastery 
of St. John, near the traditional place of baptism, 
built by Justinian, and rebuilt by the Crusaders, 
has again been restored, but traces of the old work 
remain. The identification of Kusr el-Hajlah is 
not sure. Tell Mogheifir probably represents the 
ancient St. Eustochium, mentioned by Willibald 
in A.D. 721 as being in the middle of the plain. 
At Khurbet el-Mifjir, north-east of ‘Ain es-Sultan, 
are the ruins of a splendid monastic establishment. 
Most picturesque of all is the convent of Elijah, 
clinging to the crags above the Wady el-Kelt. 
This has been recently restored, but some of the 
old frescoes remain. urther down in the valley 
the cliffs immediately above the stream are pierced 
with hermits’ caves, which can be approached 
only by ladders. They are still inhabited, but 
their nicely painted wooden doors produce an 
incongruous effect in the midst of the wild sur- 
roundings. F, J. Buss. 


JERIEL (Sx for Sy ‘ founded of EI,’ ef. a'y).— 
A chief of Issachar, 1 Ch 73, See GENEALOGY. 


JERIJAH, 1 Ch 267!.—See JERIAI, 


JERIMOTH (nmo).—1. 2. Two Benjamites, 1 Ch 
77125, 3.4.8. Three Levites, | Ch 249 (called in 
25% Jeremoth) 254, 2 Ch 31% 6. A son of David 
and father of Rehoboam’s wife, 2 Ch 11% See 
GENEALOGY. 


JERIOTH (niys:) occurs in a genealogy in 1 Ch 
218, where the only thing that 1s certain is that 
MT is corrupt (see Kittel’s note in SBOT). It is 
possible that we ought to read with Wellhausen 
qn3 ‘daughter of Jerioth’ for tnx. See, further, 
GENEALOGY, LV. 35a, note. 


JEROBOAM (oy3y prob. ay he plead the 
eople’s cause,’ 'Tepofodu).—4. 1 K 11% 12-14%, 
2 Ch 10° 11!4-16 1215 13, son of Nebat and Zeruah, 
an Ephraimite of Zeredah, first king of Israel after 
the isruption, reigned 22 years, B.C. 937-915. 
Jeroboam’s career began early in Solomon’s reign 
(cf. 1 K 11°7 with 9! 3'); the king, recognizing the 
oung man’s abilities, appointed him commissioner 
or the house of Joseph. He used his position to 
plot against his master ; and, when Solomon sought 
to kill him, was forced to flee to Egypt.* In the 
LXX there are two accounts of the way in which 
Jeroboam became king. The first agrees sub- 
stantially with the Hebrew, when the contra- 
dictions of the text of 1 K 12 (cf. vv.28 with *) 
are removed.t Ag soon as Jeroboam heard of the 


* The account of the rebcllion, hinted at in 1 K 11%, is not 
given as we should expect afterv.%. It is noticeable that while 
the compiler views this and other rebellions as punishments for 
Solomon’s unfaithfulness (vv.?13), yet they occurred early in the 
reign, t.¢. before the sins which occasioned them. 

¢ 1 K 122 is to be placed before v., so that ‘heard of it’ refers 
to Solomon’s death, 118; aslight change in the Heh. v.2 gives 
the sense ‘and J. returned from Egypt’; omit v.38 and ‘Jero- 
boam and’ in v.1%, Thus the narrative is brought into agree- 
ment with v.™, 
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death of Solomon, he returned from Egypt; he 
did not attend the conference between Rehoboam 
and the people at Shechem, but he kept within 
reach, al came when he was sent for. ‘The other 
account in LXX B is inserted at 12%, It covers 
the same pround as the first, but with con- 
siderable additions and variations. On_hear- 
ing of Solomon’s death, Jeroboam returned from 
Egypt, where he had found a patron in Shishak 
and an Egyptian princess for a wife, 12%,* 
mustered his tribe at Shechem, and so gave the 
immediate occasion for the revolt. The most 
important divergence, however, between the two 
Greek accounts is found in the prophecies which 
romise Jeroboam the leadership of the ten tribes. 
n the first we have the prophecy of Ahijah de- 
livered to Jeroboam at Jerusalem in the time of 
Solomon; in the second a similar prophecy is put 
into the mouth of Shemaiah at Shechem in the 
time of Rehoboam. Both accounts are clearly 
translated from Heb. originals, which must have 
existed when the LXX translation was made. The 
Heb. text was not fixed, and the tradition was 
fluctuating ; we cannot feel certain as to what was 
the actual course of events. With regard to 
Ahijah asimilar uncertainty exists. ‘The prophecy 
in 1 K 11°38 appears to be an interpolation, for it 
interrupts the account of Jerobvoam’s rebellion, 
which 1s expected after v.% and implied by v.®. 
It could not have been Ahijah’s prophecy which 
aroused Solomon’s suspicions, for it was a private 
communication, addressed to Jeroboam alone, as 
is expressly stated ; no third party was aware of 
itt We find, then, two different traditions of 
Jeroboam’s accession to the sovereignty; the 
correct history of it must remain uncertain. 

The revolt which led to the division of the 
kingdom and the elevation of Jeroboam was a 
revolt against the governinent of Solomon and the 
heavy burdens which it laid upon the pee. 
Solomon’s conception of the state was in fact alien 
to the national feelings, The free, democratic 
aptly of old Israel, which could welcome a king 
chosen by the people, had not become reconciled to 
a hereditary monarchy, especially when Solomon’s 
heir proved to be out of sympathy with the popular 
demand for a less despotic government. And the 
tribal instinct was still strong ; it had not yet 
surrendered to the idea of a united nation. 
Jealousy of the new preponderance of Judah must 
have been felt in the powerful tribe of Ephraim ; 
the real strength of Israel lay in the north ; neither 
geographical nor social conditions were in favour 
of Jerusalem being the centre of all Israel. Hence 
the revolt came to a head at Shechem, and the 
instigator of the democratic movement was an 
Ephraimite who became chieftain of the ten tribes 
by the free choice of the people. The historian 
sees in this reverse for Judah a judgment on the 
sins of Solomon. 

But Jerobuam not merely adopted the line of 
democratic leader appointed by popular choice, he 
came forward as the patron of the popular religion 
and the ancient sanctuaries. He quickly realized 
that it was necessary for his position to establish a 
strong counter-attraction to the new temple at 
Jerusalem. Accordingly he made successful efforts 
to revive the popularity of the venerable hol 
places at Bethel and Dan, and provided them wit 
solden images of J” in the form of a steer or 
Bull, in addition to the altar, asherah, and sacred 
stone (2 KX 23%), which were there already. He 
also instituted a new priesthood and a popular 

* LXX, Swote's edition. 

t Note also that, in the Ilebrew, Ahijah of the second prophecy 


141-16 ig clearly connected with Ahijah of the first prophecy, 
while the Greek introduces him as a new person. LXX B places 


this second prophecy in an impossible place, before the assembly 
at Shechem, 12%b-n, 


See, further, W. R. Smith, OTJC? 117 ff. 
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festival on the model of the feasta at Jerusalem.”* 
The popular religion saw no ollence in this form of 
orahin (cf. Ex 32!-6) ; and the employment of non- 
Levites as priests would not have appeared so 
irregular then as it would have done in later times. 
But there can be no doubt that Jeroboam’s action 
marked a serious retrogression when compared 
with the higher religious level which had been 
reached at Jerusalem. For the sake of political 
security Jeroboam deliberately sacrificed the higher 
religious interests of Israel; and there can be no 
doubt that the sacred writer, who, whatever his 
merits as a historian may be, possessed a keen 
religious insight into the events of the past, was 
fully justified in his unsparing verdict upon Jero- 
boam as the man ‘who made Israel to sin’ (1 IX 
12 132 et) 

The narrative 1 K 13!-84, which contains a pro- 
phetic denunciation of the altar at Bethel, belongs 
to a much later time, when the names of ‘the man 
of God from Judah’ and of ‘the old prophet’ were 
forgotten. Some critics think that it 1s founded 
upon 2 K 2315-20; others, that the latter passage, 
apparently foreign to the context where it stands, 
was added by the same hand which inserted the 
story here. The next narrative connected with 
Jeroboam, the second prophecy of Ahijah, de- 
livered to the queen 14'!8, contains old material 
which has been treated by the compiler in his 
characteristic style. The language of aes is 
cast into much the same form as similar prophecies 
delivered to Israelite kings.+ 

With regard to Jeroboam’s external relations, the 
only information we have is that there was constant 
war between him and Rehoboam and his successor 
(1 K 148 157, cf. 2Ch 13). At first, no doubt, 
Jeroboam would have had a considerable struggle 
to maintain himself against his rival. But no 
decisive victory or success on Jeroboam’s side is 
recorded; he seems even to have retired from 
Shechem to Pennel beyond the Jordan (127), 
When the Pharaoh Shishak made a plundering 
expedition into Judah he certainly did not spare 
the territory of his former protegé, as appears 
from his triumphal inscription at Karnak ;|| but 
we are not told that Jeroboam made any attempt 
at resistance. Perhaps he was more of a politician 
than a warrior. He had successfully managed a 
revolt, but he did not succeed in establishing a 
dynasty. If the revolt was part of the divine plan 
(1 K 12%), Jeroboam himself proved unequal to the 
greatness of his opportunity; and, so far from 
advancing the higher interests of his people, did not 
rise above the popular standards, and bequeathed 
to posterity the reputation of an apostate and a 
succession of endless revolutions. 

2. Jeroboam I1., king of Israel for 41 years, 790- 
749 3b.c., son of Joash, and fourth ruler of the 
dynasty of Jehu. Under him N. Israel reached its 
highest point of prosperity and splendour. I or 

ears Israel had been sullering at the hands of 

yria; but the tide turned at last, and Joash 


* 1281 and 1883b seem to have formed one sentence, of which 
1281 has preserved the more original end. This sentence was 
broken up by the insertion of 1243 4"s, Note tautology in 
1282. 883; the latter verse forms an introduction to the following 
narrative. 1383 seems to have been adapted out of older 
materials to suit the preceding account, which it clearly implies. 
See Lv 2333-86 P; and Dillmann, Levit.2 p. 583. 

t The phrase is constantly repeated, 1 K 1416 1526. 50. 34 1626 
2252, 2 K 38 102.81 1326 1424 159. 18,21 38 2315, The compiler 
who regards past history from the point of view of Dt, lookec 
upon Jeroboam as the founder of a schism which violated tho 
first principle of the Dt. Code, the law of the one sanctuary. 

} f. 1 K 161-4 2120b-22 2124, 2 K 97-10. Note the anachronism, 
14° ‘all that were before thee’ (Jerohoam); Tirzah, v.17, does 
not seem to have become a royal residence till later, 1521, 

§ This is contradicted by 1221-44, of doubtful authority. The 
exaggeration of the numbers and the unhesitating submission 
toa prone point to later redaction. 

i Represented in Stade, GV J i. 352. 
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recovered from Benhadad ten cities which his 
father had lost (2 K 13%). Syria had also beer 
eatly reduced by the campaigns of the Assyrian 
ings, Shalmaneser III. (782-772) and Assurdan Itt. 
(772-750) ; so that Jeroboam was able to recover 
the old limits of the Davidic kingdom ‘from the 
entering in of Hamath unto the sea of the Arabah.’ 
That he was able to establish his rule in the 
S.E. implies that he must have reduced the 
Moabites to submission. The meagre statement 
of 2 K 14” is the ant definite piece of information 
which the historical books give us. The com- 
pete picture of the times of Jeroboam must 
e drawn from the materials furnished by the 
prophecies of Amos. The nation was enjoying 
the fruits of Jeroboam’s successes. Confident of 
J’”’s patronage, Israel was at last free to devote 
itself to the ease and pleasures of a period of 
unwonted peace. Wealth increased, and with it 
went luxury and self-indulgence (Am 35 51! 67. & 12), 
Religious worship was celebrated with the greatest 
splendour and popularity, both at the royal 
sanctuary of Bethel (7'5) and at Gilgal and Beer- 
sheba (44 5° 84), But along with all this material 
prosperity went a deep-seated moral corruption, 
which it was the prophet’s chief concern to de- 
nounce. Oppression of the poorer classes by the 
rich, justice sold and perverted, immorality openly 
practised, rapacity and greed of gain, were the 
sins which Amos marks as characteristic of the 
time. He foretells the impending judgment. The 
Assyrian was not far off; the only barrier between 
him and Israel, Damascus, had been removed; J” 
will summon this nation to afflict Israel, and they 
will be carried captive beyond Damascus (6 5**). 
G. A. COOKE. 
JEROHAM (on':).—1. The father of Elkanah and 
grandfather of Samuel, 1S 14.0 While LXX A has 
"Tepodu, B has ’lepeue}d, t.e. Jerahmeel, and the 
latter may be correct (Driver, Text of Sam. p. 3). 
In the genealogy of Samuel as given by the 
Chronicler, while MT has uniformly os, the LXX 
has in 1 Ch 677 A’TepoBodu, B 'Idaép, and in 6% A 
"lepedu, B'Hadd. 2. A Benjamite family name, 
1 Ch 877 98, 3, A priestly family, 1 Ch 9", Neh 
11% 4. ‘Sons of Jeroham’ were amongst David’s 
heroes, 1 Ch 127. 5 A Danite chief, 1 Ch 27%. 
6. The father of Azariah, a captain who helped 
Jehoiada in his measures for the overthrow of 
Athaliah, 2 Ch 23}. 


JERUBBAAL (bys, ’ApSdar, "Iap8dd, ‘TeapoBdan, 
"IepoSdar).—A name given to Gideon, Jg 671 8% 3 
Q}- 2. 5. 16. 19, 24. 28.57, Tt ig== * Baal strives,’ Baal being 
a name for J”, as in Ishbaal, Meribbaal; it cannot 
=‘ one who strives with Baal,’ as Jg 68 would 
suggest (LX X dixagrijpiov rod B.). Perhaps Jerub- 
baal should be written Jerubaal (5ya7 from ay 
not 3) = ‘Baal, i.e. J”, founds,’ cf. Jeruel, 
Jeremiah: so Wellh., Budde, Moore. This name 
was altered to Jerubbesheth (ny ;—besheth= 
‘shame’) when Baal could no longer be used of 
J” without offence, 2S 117 (LX_X "lepoBodu viod Nhp, 
Lue. "lepofoda) ; cf. Ishbosheth, Mephibosheth. See 
art. GIDEON. G. A. COOKE. 


JERUBBESHETH.—See JERUBBAAL. 


JERUEL (dx ‘founded of El’).—That part of 
the wilderness of Juda facing the W. shore of 
the Dead Sea below En-gedi (see EN-GEDI). It was 
here, accor one to the narrative of 2 Ch 20", that 
in the time of Jehoshaphat there assembled a great 
host of the children of Moab, Ammon, and other 
trans-Jordanic tribes, who had swept across the 
plain at the S. of the Dead Sea, and were en- 
camped at the foot of the lofty cliffs of Ziz (or 
Haziz). This spot was near the mouth of one of 
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the deep ravines which descend from the table- 
Jand, along whose bed the stream, fed by perennial 
pane would be available for the use of the host. 
he sane locality was the scene of several memor- 
able events in OT history (Gn 147, 1 S 24!-4), 
K. MULL. 
JERUSALEM (usually chy, but obyiv in Est 2°, 
Jer 26%, 1 Ch 35, 2 Ch 25! 32%; LXX ‘lepousadym, 
which occurs also in NT side by side with ‘Iepo- 
obNUpO). 
i. The Names. 
fl. Natural Site. 
iif. History, 
iv. Topography. 
v. Antiquities, 
Vi. The Temple Enclosure. 
vii. Modern Jerusalem. 
ili, Literature, 


I. NAMES.—-The name Jerus. first occurs in Jos 
(10! 15; when the inhabitants are called Jebusites, 
ef, Jg 19", 28 5°). Various trs. of the name have 
been proposed, some depending on the later and 
longer form, and on its pointing as if a dual; but 
these discussions are superseded by the discovery 
of letters from an early ruler of Jerus. (Tel el- 
Amarna collection), which show not only that the 
name existed before the Heb. conquest of Pal., 
but also that its meaning (as spelt U-ru-sa-lim 
and UstU-sa-lim) is ‘city of Safim,’ or ‘city of 
peace,’ which agrees with the rendering by Cese- 
nius, ‘abode of peace.’ The suggestion of Sayce 
(Academy, 7th eb. 1891, HCA 177, EHH 28) 
that Salim is the name of a deity is unsupported : 
the sign for deity is not used as a prefix to the 
name, and the word Sa-lim is elsewhere found in 
the Tel cl-Amarna letters with the meaning of 
‘peace.’ * [tis by no means improbable that the 
Jewish tradition, which places the Salem (properly 
Shalem) of Melchizedek at Jerus. (Gn 14), see 
Jos. Ant. 1. x. 2; Wears, vt. x. 1), and the King’s 
Vale (Gn 14", Jos. Ané. vil. xi. 3) two furlongs 
distant, may be correct; and the monumental 
spelling favours the view that the city may have 
been first called Salem only; but it is not doubt- 
ful that it was called Jerus. as carly as the time 
of Joshua. It may also have been called Jebus 
(but see Moore on Jg 19", cf. the Jebusite, Jos 
18%), In Ps 76? we read, ‘In Salem was his covert 
(see Jer 25%), and his lair (lig. of tion)in Zion.’ The 
explanation in the Mishna (Zebahim xiv. 8), which 
connects Salem with Shiloh, together with other 
suggestions (see Midrash Bereshith Rabba, ch. 89), 
are too fanciful to need notice. In the Talm. the 
later and longer form of the name Jerusalem is 
used, and the city is also called Beth ‘Olamim 
ca n'a) the house of Ayes’ (Tosephta, Tohoroth, 
ch. 1). 

The Roman name, given by Hadrian after A.D. 
135 to the restored city, was A¢lia Capitolina, and 
this appeared on cuins of the early Khalifs of 
Damascus in the Arab. form Ailia. Its survival 
to the 10th cent. is noticed by Eutychius, and it 
was known to Jerume, and appears in the lists 
of Synods as late as A.D. 536. This name was 
derived from that of A¢lius Hadrianus himself, 
combined with that. of Jupiter Capitolinus, whose 
statue Hadrian erected on the ruined site of the 
Temple. In the 10th to 13th cents. the city was 
called Beit el-Mukaddas, ‘The Holy House’ (see 
Sam. Chronicle, el-Mukaddasi, and el-Edrisi), The 
modern name is el-Auds esh-Sherif, ‘The hol 
(city), the noble (town),’ and in common speec 
el-Kuds only. On some of the Hasmoniean coins 
the longer spelling of the name Jerusalem occurs. 
The native Christians, as well as the Jews, still 
use the old name in the Arab. form Yerusalim. 

I. NATURAL SitE.—Jerus. stood on the site 


* Sayce's view is controverted by Zimmern (Zeitachr.f. A sey. 
1891, p. 263) and Jastrow (Journ. Bib. Lit. xi. (1892), p. 105). 
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occupied by the present town, though at its greatest 
it extended farther to N. and 8S. The geogr. posi- 
tion (taken at the Dome of the present Cathedral 
of the Holy Sepulchre) is 31° 46’ 45” N. lat., 35° 
13’ 25” long. E. of Greenwich. The town stood 
on spurs extending S.E. from the main watershed 
of Pal., and still presents alinost the appearance 
of sliding downhill towards the Kidron ravine 
on the 8.E. This ravine (now called Wéady en- 
Ndr, ‘Valley of Fire’) is one of the main drains 
of the country, and is formed by the junction of 
three head valleys, the longest on the E. bein 

the Kidron proper, rnnning due south, west o 

Olivet ; the second, which itself had two branches, 
passed through the city 8.E.; the third, running 
S. and turning E., is the Valley of Hinnom. The 
summit of Olivet is 2641 ft. above the Mediter., 
and the valleys at their junction have a level of 
about 2000 ft. above the same. Thus Jerus, was 
defended, on the FE., S., and S.W., by natural 
fosses 500 ft. deep, and was naturally weak only 
on the N. and N.W., from which quarters it has 
always been attacked in the various sicges re- 
corded in history. In considering the natural 
site it is, however, important to remember the 
geological character of ne region, and the chanves 
which have been due to artilicial alterations—the 
levelling of hills and the cutting of scarps, ditches, 
reservoirs, and aqueducts, together with the filling 
up of the valleys by ruins, or with a particular 
purpose. The present features, though somewhat 
obscured by these circumstances, are, however, 
distinguishable in ancient accounts of the site, 
and the careful measurement of rock levels, in 
all parts of the city, now enables us to speak 
with certainty as to the original conditions, The 
strata dip down S.E. from the watershed, with an 
averave inclination of 10° or 12°, The highest 
beds, called locally Nari and Kakidli, are tound 
on the summit and slopes of Olivet. The Nari 
is identified with the nummulitie beds found on 
Gerizim and Carmel, which belong to the Middle 
Eocene period. ‘The Nekdédi is a soft white lime- 
stone with bands of flint or chert, and containing 
marine shells as fossils, with ammonites and other 
distinctive yenera of the Upper Chalk. The E. 
cliffs of the Kidron Valley, below this white chalk, 
ure formed by the Afezzeh—a hard silicious itme- 
stone with bands of flint and fossils. This, with 
the underlying beds, belonys to the period of the 
Lower Chalk. The Jfezzeh also appears in the 
Sacred Hock (es-Sukhrah), on the summit of the 
Temple Plateau, W. of the Kidion; in the cliff 
of Antonia to the N.; and in the cliff of the 
traditional Calvary, as well as in that N. of the 
city at the so-called ‘Jeremiah’s Grotto.’ Under 
the AMezzeh is a deep hed of fine white limestone, 
very suitable for building stone, and hardening by 
exposure, It is locally known as Afelehi, and in 
it are excavated the great reservoirs of the Temple 
Area, and the ancient quarries under the city N.W. 
of the Temple. Beneath the Aleledi ayein is a 
hard dolomitic limestone, of white colour streaked 
with pink, which appears on the watershed sur- 
face W. of the city, and which is called the 
‘Santa Croce’ marble, being found near the Con- 
vent of the Cross. The alternation of these hard 
and soft beds accounts for the existence of cliffs 
and slopes, and for the water supply of the city, 
which is deficient on the W., the water sinking 
down through the Afelekt bed, and only appearing 
in the Kidron ravine to the E., where the dolom- 
itic Limestone is near the surface. The natural 
drainage of the watershed is collected in this 
ravine, and no springs occur near the city at 
any hicher level. he thickness of the various 
beds differs in different parts, the M/ezzeh ‘tailing 
off? to the N.W. 
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The rock is visible on the present surface on 
the N. and N.W., near the watershed, and in 
the N.W. part of the Temple Area. In the valley 
beds it is Midden by an accumulation of rubbish, 
which within the city has a depth in some cases 
of 40 or 50 feet. The level of ne surface of the 
rock has in these parts been traced in mines, in 
wells and cisterns, and in sinking foundations for 
houses. About 150 such measurements have been 
carefully recorded, of which 40 are in the Temple 
Area and the rest within the ancient city, being 
fortunately most numerous in the most important 
parts. On the ridge S. of the Temple 30 such 
observations were made during the mining opera- 
tions.* In some cases the rock is visible in preat 
cisterns for a considerable distance, in others its 
absence is proved by the existence of masonry 
walls. Thus, although it is probable that a cer- 
tain amount of earth covered the valley beds from 
the first, it is known that, in parts where a shingle 
of stones covers the rock, the filling up of the 
valleys las been caused by the frequent demoli- 
tion of buildings during the various destructions 
of the city. 

By the light of such observations it is easy to 
recover the original features now obscured by the 
ruins. ‘The eastern spur, on which the Temple 
stood, was flanked by the Kidron on the E., Andis 
a narrow valley on the W., having its head near the 
present Damascus Gate. This ridge was artificially 
cut across, at an early period, N . of the Temple 
Area, where its level was 2460 ft. above the sea; 
and a sccond scarp, facing 8S. and about 25 ft. 
high, was made, leaving a block of rock, on which 
the present Turkish Barracks stand, and a small 
flat plateau within, which rose gradually to a 
natural knoll, now known as the Sakhrak or Sacred 
‘Rock.’ From this point the plateau narrows into 
a ridge, which falls gradually S. from a level of 
2440 ft. to about 2130 ft. at the Junction of the 
W. valley with the Kidron at Siloam. West again 
of the narrow western valley, now filled up to a 
depth of some 40 ft., the main site of the city 
itself was cut in two by a broad, deep recess, with 
steep slopes to N. and 8., having its head at a 
narrow neck of land which rises to about 2500 
ft. above the sea, and divides this central valley 
or recess from the upper part of the Hinnom 
Valley W. of the city. The great recess has its 
bed under the modern ‘Street of David’ (which 
runs down from the W. or Jaffa Gate towards the 
Temple), opening out into tle narrow vallcy already 
noticed W. of the Temple hill. This broad, decp 
recess is now also partially filled in, to a depth of 
60 {t., with rubbish, and its great breadth and 
the steepness of its slopes were hardly suspected 
until proved by the examination of the rock in 
various large cisterns in its bed, hidden under the 
modern surface, and discovered about 1872 during 
the German excavations in the precincts of the 
old Hospital of the Knights of St. John. 

The central recess or valley thus divides the 
site of Jerus. into a S. and N. quarter. The S., 
which is generally allowed to be the ‘ Upper City’ 
of Josephus, is a flat hill, measuring about 1000 

ds. N. and 8. by 600 yds. E. and On the 

. it had a very steep slope, with a precipice on 
the N.E.; on other sides the slopes were also 
steep, and the plateau, which has an average 
elevation of 2500 ft. above the sea, thus stands 
500 ft. above the valley beds on the S.E. The 
N. quarter was less extensive, and for the most 

art lower than the S. It was formed by a spur 
rom the main watershed, and connected with the 
S. by the narrow neck or isthmus already noticed, 
towards the W. of the city. The N. spur appears 
to have risen into an isolated knoll of small area, 
* This proves that no depression divides Ophel from the temple. 


which is now shown as the traditional site of 
Calvary, the summit being about 2490 ft. above 
the sea. In speaking of the topography of the 
city it will, however, be shown that the outline 
of the N. spur was changed in the 2nd cent. B.¢. 
by cutting down the E. part of the N. ridge, 
near the narrow valley which divided it from the 
Temple, and which was then filled up. The later 
Herodian period witnessed an extension of Jerus. 
beyond this N. quarter, and the hill N. of the 
Temple (separated off by the artificial ditch as 
noticed ubove) was then ere and protected 
by another scarp 20 ft. Iigh, running E, and 
W., and now supporting tlhe modern city wall in 
the N.E. quarter. The part of the hill so included 
in the city (and which Josephus calls Bezetha) 
rose to nbout 2520 ft. above the sea close to the 
N. scarp, and to 2470 ft. on the 8., opposite the 
rock of the Barracks from which the fosse separ- 
ated it. The city also extended, on the N.W., 
over the flat ground beyond the knoll of the 
traditional Calvary, rising vradually to the water- 
shed of Juda, 2580 ft. above the sea. It would 
appear that from an early period the flat head of 
the narrow central valley was flanked by cliffs, 
the northern of which (at Jeremiah’s Grotto out- 
side the modern Damascus Gate) formed u remark- 
able isolated knoll, 2570 ft. above the sea, which 
is now regarded by many as the true site of 
Calvary. The N. ditch was probably in part 
natural, for in the cliff under the modern city 
wall, IX. of the Damascus Gate, is the entrance 
to the great quarries under the city, where the 
Meleki beds were cut out for the Temple masonry. 
That these quarries existed carly, and were not 
merely hewn for the building of Herod’s Temple, 
has been shown by M. Clermont-Ganneau’s dis- 
covery of a rudely cut sketch of a cherub, or 
man-bull, in the ancient Heb. or Phan. style, 
attributable to a period earlier than that of Herod, 
and carved on the rock wall of the quarry. 

The natural water supply of Jerus. is deficient, 
and was very carly supplemented by the cutting of 
rain-water tanks and aquedu ts. The only natural 
spring was in a cave on the W. side of the Kidron, 
S. of the Temple Area. It is remarkable for its 
intermittent flow, due to a natural syphon leading 
from a subterranean basin in the rock. The water 
collected by the valleys from the rocky watershed, 
and sinking, as above expluined, down to the im- 

ervious dolomite beds beneath the hill spurs, also 

ursts out in winter at the junction of the three 
valleys, and flows in a clear rapid stream towards 
the Dead Sea. But this overflow is due to the 
sinking of a deep shaft at the well now called Bir 
Eyib (‘ Job’s’ or ‘Joab’s’ [see below] well), which 
reaches down 125 ft. ‘The wellis connected with 
an ancient ayueduct, 70 to 90 ft. below the present 
surface, on the W. side of the Kidron Valley, and 
reached by stairways. Although unfinished, this 
aqueduct must have assisted in collecting the 
waters to the Bir Lyiéb.* The water of the upper 
spring was also early diverted through an aque- 
duct to the Pool of Siloam, as will be explained 
later. In the carliest period of the history of 
Jerus. it is possible that the bed of the Kidron, 
then much deeper than it now is,—in consequence 
of the accumulation of rubbish,-—was occupied by a 
stream flowing on the surface from the as cave 
spring, S. of the ‘Temple. Water also found its 
way down the narrow ravine W. of the Temple 
hil], and is there still found in the subterranean 
cave of the Hammam esh-Shefa, or ‘healing-bath,’ 
under the W. wall of the present Haram enclosure. 
The shaft of the modern well is 86 ft. deep, the 
lower part having been apparently made in the 


*This well was reopencd in 4.D. 1184 by the Franks, who 
called it ‘Joab’s well’ Re En-royel). 
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Rom. period. The rocky chamber and passage 
at the bottom extend 128 ft., but no ancient 
notice of this reservoir has been discovered with 
any certainty. The water supply, both here and 
at the Bir Hyd, failed in the winter of 1864-1865, 
being dependent on the rainfall of a comparatively 
small area, near the watershed N. of the city. 
The various artificial reservoirs which supplied the 
city will be described later. We have no informa- 
tion as to any works which may have been carried 
out by the Jebusites before David fixed his capital 
in Jerusalem. The spring in the Kidron Valley 
existed then, and it is possible that the supply in 
the Hammam esh-Shafra was also available, and 
much nearer to the surface. In Neh (as noticed 
later) the ‘Dragon Spring’ is mentioned W. of 
Jerus.; but if a natural supply of water is to be 
understood, it would seem to be now dried up, 
as there is no known spring on this side of the 
city. Jos. calls this place the ‘Serpents’ Pool’ 
(BJ v. iii. 2). 

i, Hisrory.—In accordance with Jewish tra- 
dition (Jos. Ant. 1. x. 2, Vil. xi. 3; Wars, vi. x. 1), 
Jerus. may be supposed to have been a city 
(SALEM 2) in the time of Abraham (Gn 14!8, where 
see the cautious note of Dillmann), whose king, 
Melchizedek, was priest of God Most High (£7 
‘Elyén). The city is next noticed as the capital of 
a Canaanite king at the time of the Heb. conquest 
(Jos 10°). The inhabitants were Jebusites; and 
although its king was killed (Jos 108), yet Jerus. was 
not attacked until later (Jg 19 (7}), and remained a 
Jebusite town, and ‘city of the stranger’ (Jg 19'-!%), 
in the time of the Judges. Tlie discovery of letters 
from the early governor of Jerus. to Amenophis 
(c. B.C. 1480-1440), in the Tel cl-Amarna collection, 
gives us some additional light on the history of the 
city. It is clear from various references that an 
Egyptian resident, supported by an Egyptian 
garrison, was there established at a time when 
all the Philistine towns (including Gezer) were 
also held by Egypt. But this garrison was with- 
drawn in consequence of the general rebellion 
of Pal. and Syria scene Egypt, and the king 
of Jerus reported that, in consequence, all the 
country had rebelled to the Ahabiri (see HEBREWS), 
who had occupied Aijalon, Lachish, Gezer, Ash- 
kelon, and Zorah, his own position being perilous 
in consequence. It is clear, therefore, that Jerus. 
was already a Shh, Canaanite city before the Heb. 
conquest under Joshua, 

The boundary line of Judah was so drawn as 
to leave Jerus, in the lot of Benjamin (Jos 157, cf. 
1878, both P; in 15° (J EJ] Jerus. belongs to Judah); 
the border ran from En-rogel (in the iKidron) along 
the Valley of Hinnom S. of Jerusalem. The city 
was attacked by Judah (Jos 15"; in Jg 1” Ben- 
jamin has boty. been substituted for Judah ; 
Jg l® is a very doubtful passage, see Moore’s note), 
who, however, did not succeed in driving out the 
original Jebusites. The choice of Jerus. as a 
capital, in David’s time, was probably due to its 
being reeds an important town, in a position 
more central than Hebron, and less exposed to 
incursion from the plains than Shechem. David’s 
men scaled the ‘gutter,’* or ‘water -channel’ 
(zinnér, wapatigid:), and took the ‘mountain fort of 
Zion,’ or ‘ citadel’ ("Axpa), which J osephus identifies 
with the Upper Agora of his own time (Wars, V. 
iv.1). The mockery of David by the Jebusites shows 
that Jerus. was considered a stron g fortress (2S 5%), 
The occupation of the citadel did not lead to the 
expulsion of the Jebusites, for at a later period 
David appears to have been friendly with Araunah 
the Jebusite. Jerus. at the time of this conquest 
(about B.c. 1000) included not only the fort of the 


* On the various explanations that have been offered of the 
very obscure passage 2 S 68, see Driver, ad loc, 
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Uprer city, but also a quarter called Millo (2S 5°), 
which the LXX renders “Axpa. Josephus states 
that David joined the lower city (riv xdrw wéduw) 
to the citadel (rv “Axpov), surrounding both with 
walls (see 1 Ch 114-8), and tablished himself in 
the citadel, calling it (or else Jerus. generally) the 
city of David. The ark was soon after brought 
to the city of David, and ‘ placed in the tent that 
David had pitched for it’ (2 S 6'27, 1 Ch 13 
15*-16°), The site of the Temple was afterwards 
chosen at the ‘threshing-floor of Araunah the 
Jebusite’ (2 S 24% 1 Ch 2)38-%), which site was 
bought for fifty shekels of silver (about £9), or, 
according to the later account (1 Ch 21%), for 600 
shekels of gold. Preparations for the building 
were made by David, and the alte was begun 
by Solomon in the month of Ziv (latter part of 
April), in the 4th year of his reign (about B.C. 
965), and finished in the month Bul (Oct.), seven 
years later (1 K 6-8), The ark was finally re- 
moved out of the city of David into the Temple 
(1 K 8?°8), at the feast of consecration in the seventh 
month, Ethanim (September). The royal palace 
of hewn stone and caine was not finished till later 
(1 K 7-2), and two bronze pillars were cast for 
the Temple, with o ‘sea’ or large reservoir, and 
other vessels (1 K 7351), The ‘Temple, which in 
lan and adornment resembled those in Babylon, 
leseribed in a later age in the records of Nebuch., 
was provided with an altar court with walls and 
cedar beams (1 K 6%); but the dimensions of this 
court are not noticed. It is stated that the ‘inner’ 
or altar court was separated from other outer 
courts (2 Ch 235%), The royal ees appears (as 
will be shown in dealing with Topography) to 
have stood near the Temple on the S., and it was 
not in the city of David (1 K 9%, cf. 78). Solomon 
also built the wall of Jerus., and ‘shut in the ravine 
(?; IV ‘repaired the breach’; Heb. pys-nx 129) of 
the city of David’ (1 K 9° 11%), Jerus. was en- 
larged by the building of the Temple and Palace 
beyond the bounds of the city of David. 

After the revolt of Israel from Rehoboam, Jerus. 
was attacked by Shishak, king of Evypt (about B.c. 
935), when the gold shields made by Solomon fell 
a prey, with all the treasures of the Temple and of 
the Palace. We possess & monumental record in 
which Shishak (Sheshonk) gives the names of 133 
cities in Pal. subdued during this campaipn, and 
the last name Jura ..., though unfortunately 
half-defaced, may perhaps represent Jerusalem. 
Another attack on the city (about B.c. 850) is 
recorded (2 Ch 21°) in the reign of Jehoram, when 
the Phil. and Arabs near Egypt sacked the ‘ king’s 
house.’ After the revolution of Jehu, and murder 
of Ahaziah, king of Judah, at Jezreel, Athaliah, 
who had usurped the throne of her grandson, was 
slain at the entrance of the palace, probably about 
B.C. 842 (2 K 1136, 2 Ch 23"); and about B.c. 786 
Jehoash of Israel marched on Jerus. from the W. 
plain, and broke down 400 cubits of the wall on 
the W., carrying off once more the treasures of the 
Temple and of the Palace (2 K 141% 14, 2 Ch 25%), 
The incursion of Ramman-nirari from Assyria 
(about B.C. 803) into N. Israel and to Damascus, 
no doubt accounts for the strengthening of Jerus., 
by Uzziah (2 Ch 26°15), when towers were built on 
the W., on that part of the wall broken down 
some twenty years before. ‘The city was protected 
by engines of war, similar to those shown in 
Assyr. pictures. Jotham (about B.C. 742-736) also 
strengthened J. by building the ‘higher gate’ of 
the ‘1 emple, and a wall on Ophel, 8S. of the same 
(2 K i5*, 2 Ch 27%). The conquests of Tiglath- 
pase in Syria were then causing anxiety in 

udah, Ahaz, the next king, was tributary to 
this Assyr. conqueror (about B.C. 734), and before 
that date he was attacked by the enemies of 
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Tiglath-pileser,—Rezin of Damascus and Pekah 
of Samaria,—who, however, failed to take Jerus. 
K 16°), The fall of Samaria to Sargon alarmed 

ezekiah, son of Ahaz, and the great improve- 
ments—from a military point of view — which 
were carried out in Jerus., in the water supply of 
SILOAM (which see), may have been begun by 
Ahaz at the time of the fall of Damascus in B.C. 
782 (Is 8°). The advance of Sennacherib rendered 
it necessary to prepare for attack about B.c. 701 
(Is 22"), and the aqueduct from Gihon to Siloam 
was probably complete when the Assyr. came to 
Jerus. (2 K 20”, 2 Ch 32). The account which we 
possess of this attack in the records of Senna- 
cherib harmonizes with that found in the Bible 
(2 K 185-1987, 2 Ch 32°73, Is 36. 37). Sennacherib 
records (see Schrader, KAT?) that he invaded 
Philistia in 8.C. 701, and defeated the Egyptians 
at Altaka; that he set up new tributary rulers 
in Ekron and Ashdod; and ‘captured forty-six 
cities’ of Judah, shutting up Hezekiah in Jerus., 
like ‘a bird in a cage.’ He speaks of the riches 
sent to Nineveh from Jerus., but is silent regard- 
ing the disaster that overtook his army on the 
Egyptian frontier, drove back the Assyr. beyond 
the Euphrates, and saved Jerus. for a century. 
The alliance with Egypt (see Is 36°) prevented any 
danger from Egypt to Hezekiah’s capital, but 
that with Babylon (Is 39) was less useful, since 
Merodach-baladan was defeated by Sennacherib 
in B.C. 696. Manasseh (acceding probably about 
B.C. 695) was tributary to Esarhaddon and Assur- 
banipal, ona. to their inscriptions, and the 
former attacked Egypt in 680, and finally took 
Memphis (Nah 3°) in b.c. 670. The carrying of 
Manasseh to Babylon (2 Ch 33") appears to have 
occurred under Assurbanipal (see Jos. Anté. X. iii. 2) 
after B.C, 668, and this king is known to have 
restored Babylon as his southern capital. The 
further fortification of Jerus. by a wall on Ophel, 
outside the original city of David, and a 
to the Fish Gate on the N. of Jerus., was effecte 
apparently after his restoration. Amon, the suc- 
cessor of Manasseh, reigned only two years, and 
the rule of Josiah coincided with the last years of 
Assyr. empire, witnessing the terrible Scythian 
raid which swept down to the borders of Egypt. 
The Law was discovered in the anes and a great 
reformation effected in B.c. 621 (2 IX 22, 2 Ch 34); 
but in B.c. 609 Necho marched to the aid of the 
Babylonians and Umman-manda (see Davidson, 
Nahum, note at end), who combined against Nine- 
veh, and Josiah, endeavouring to stop his advance, 
was slain at Megiddo (2 K 23”). The allies soon 
quarrelled over the spoils; and the defeat of Necho 
at Carchemish left Pal. an easy prey to Nebuch. 
of Babylon, the new master of W. Asia. In B.C. 597 
Jerus. was taken and despoiled (2 K 24-5), and 
Jehoiachin carried to Babylon. In 3B.c. 586 Nebuch. 
again attacked Zedekiah, who fled ‘by the way to 
the Arabah’ (2 K 25"), or from the S.E. side of 
the city. Onthe 7th of Ab the city was entered 
by the Babylonians, and on the 9th (about Ist Aug.), 
according to the Mishnic traditions (Taanith iv. 7), 
the ancient Temple of Solomon was destroyed, 
with the Palace and all the chief buildings of 
Jerusalem. The walls were broken down. The 
treasures of the city had already been taken in 
the first raid ; the sucred vessels were now carried 
away (2 K 25, 2 Ch 36%), and the ark itself was 
probably removed, since Nebuchadnezzar’s prac- 
tice in other cases was to carry off all objects of 
veneration belonging to defeated peoples. Many 
of the chief men of Judah had followed Jehoiachin 
into captivity, and the rest now followed Zede- 
kiah, leaving only the ‘ poor of the land as vine- 
dressers ad haabandines under a Babylonian ruler 
of Palestine (2 K 25%), 


The history of the ruined city remains a blank 
until Cyrus arose and wrested the empire from 
Nabonidus, the last Babylonian king. The Jows, 
like the Phoon., were content to remain subject to 
the tolerant Aryan race which ruled from India 
to Egypt. The Temple was refounded at Jeru- 
salem (Ezr 3!%), and was completed twenty years 
later (Ezr 6°). The return of Ezra to Jerus., and 
the establishment of the Law, may be referred to 
the reign of Artaxerxes I. (B.C. 458); sce ZERUB- 
BABEL. Acc. to Jos. (Ané. XI. vii. 1), Bagoses, a 
general of Artaxorxes II., profaned the Temple, 
and laid a tax on the sacrifices. The restoration 
of Jerus. by Nehemiah (Neh 3) was merely a re- 
building of the ancient wall found in ruins; but 
this account is the most complete that we possess 
of the ancient topography of the Uy, 

The battle of Issus and taking of Tyre laid Pal. 
at the feet of Alexander the Great, and about B.C. 
332 he visited Jerus., according to Jos. (Ant, XI. 
viii. 4). The city suffered, after his death, from 
the long struggle between the Ptolemies in Egypt 
and the Seleucid in Antioch. Ptol. Soter, son 
of Lagus, entered Jerus. on the Sabbath in R.c. 
305 (Ant. xr. i. 1), and Antiochus tI, (called the 
Great) took the city from the Egyp. in B.c. 219 
(Ant. XII. iil, 3). ‘The influence of Greek art and 
customs began to spread over Pal. under the 
Seleucid, and when Antiochus Iv. (Epiphanes) 
visited Jerus, in B.C. 172, there appears to have 
heen a gymnasium (perhaps the Xystus, W. of the 
Temple), built by the Hellenists in the Holy City 
(1 Mac 14, 2 Mac 4°13, Jos, Ant, xu. v. 1), Two 
acute later, Antiochus, defeated in Egypt, entered 

erus. unopposed, in a Sabbatic year (1 Mac 1”, 
Ant. XII. v. 3). The Jews, for more than three 
centuries and a half, had been peaceful subjects 
of Pers. and Gr. overlords, but the growth of 
Gr. influence alarmed the pious, and the tyranny 
of Epiphanes bred a desperate spirit of revolt. 
In 3.c. 168 Apollonius, the Gr. general, was sent 
to Jerus. by Antiochus, with orders to suppress 
the national religion. On the 15th of Chislev he 
desecrated the Temple by sacrifice of swine,— 
probably in honour of Ashtoreth and Tammuz, 
to whom swine were sacrificed in this age in 
Cyprus and Phonicia,—and an image of a boar 
is said to have been erected in Jerus, (1 Mac 1, 
Ant, Xt. v. 4). ‘The Gr. garrison was placed in a 
newly erected citadel on Akra, which—as will be 
shown later—is identified by Jos. with the Lower 
City. This citadel dominated the Temple, and 
during the revolt of Judas Maccabreus its garrison 
held out even after the defeat of three Gr. armies 
sent avainst the patriotic leader. In B.c. 165, after 
the second defeat of the Greeks, Judas and his 
followers restored the half-ruinous and neglected 
Temple, erecting a new altar in place of that dese- 
crated by Apollonius. ‘The ‘Feast of Lights,’ on 
the 25th of Chislev, still commemorates this restora- 
tion (1 Mac 4°, Ant, x11. vii. 7). ‘T'wo years later, 
however, Antiochus V. (Eupator) retook Jerus., and 
overthrew the walls of the city and of the Temple 
(t Mac 6%, Ant. XIL. ix. 5). After the defeat and 
death of Judas at Elasa, following soon after 
his victory at Adasa over Bacchides the desecrator 
of the Temple, a period of misfortune for the 
Hasmonaan house followed ; but under the skilful 
management of Jonathan, the brother of Judas, 
the national canse prospered. In B.c, 143 Jonathan 
built a wall in the middle of Jerus. to separate the 
Akra citadel from the Upper Market or Agora 
(1 Mac 1288, Ant. X11. vi. 7). His successor Simon, 
the wisest and most prosperous of these famous 
brethren, finally took the Akra citadel on the 23rd 
of Ziv in B.c. 139, and partly levelled the moun- 
tain on which it had stood—a labour lasting three 
years (1 Mac 14%, Ant, x1II. vi. 7; on the historical 
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reliability of this statement see Schiirer, HJP 
I. i. 262, note 14). John Hyrcanus, his son, who, 
cee at Gazura, escaped the massacre at Dok, 
was besieged in B.c. 134 in Jerus. by Antiochus 
Sidetes, and is said by Jos. to have opened the 
tombs of the kings, and taken treasure thence (Ant. 
XI. vill. 4). After his successful rule the quarrels 
of the Hasmonwans brought further trouble on 
the city, and the Romans, having under Pompey 
conquered Armenia to the Caucasus and to the 
borders of Persia, beean to interfere in the affairs 
of Palestine. An alliance with Rome was one of 
the latest acts of Judas Maccabiwus, and had been 
renewed later. The country had been at peace 
during the greater part of the reign of Alexander 
Jannus, and the Gr. influence (as witnessed by 
bis coins) had been steadily reasserting ita power. 
After the death of Alexandra-Salome, the able 
widow of Alexander Jannzus, & war of succession 
broke out between her sons. Hyrcanus 1, aided 
by Arctas (Harith) the Arab king of Petra, besieged 
Aristobulus 11, in Jerus. in B.c. 65; but Seaurus, 
one of Pompey’s generals, ordered him to raise the 
siege (Ant. XIV. il. 1). In B.c, 63 Pompey himself 
besieged Jerus., to put an end to the increasing 
anarchy. Aristobulus was removed, the walls were 
demolished, and the bridge leading to the Temple 
was thrown down. Pompey is said to have entered 
the Holy of Holies itself. The city was made 
tributary to Rome (Ant. XIv. iv. 4; IWVears, 1. vii. 1). 
The en Sere of Pal. was, however, not yet com- 
ere n B.C. 55 Crassus, before his defeat in 
arthia, again pillaged the Temple (Ané. XIVv. vii. 1), 
and in B.C. 47 the Hasmon. rule came to an end; 
Antipater the Tduniean, in recognition of his ser- 
vices on the borders of Egypt, was made ruler of 
Pal. by Julins Ciesar the year after the battle of 
Pharsalia, lour years later his famous son, Herod 
the Great, became joint ruler with Phasael, and in 
B.C. 40 became Procurator of Judwa, by order of 
the Senate. He was then driven from Jerus. by 
the invasion of the Parthians, under their prince 
Pacorus, who re-established the Hasmon. Antigonus 
(Wars, 1. xiii. 13), In 8.c. 37 Herod, assisted by 
Sosius the Rom. governor of Syria, took the city 
from Antigonus (And. XIV. xvi. 2), and a period of 
strong rule and peace followed. In n.c. 24 Herod 
built his palace in Jerus., on the W. side of the upper 
city—the old Hasmonaan palace being on the i, 
near the Temple bridge. He also restored the 
citadel Baris or Antonia, N. of the Temple, and 
eclebrated games in a new theatre in the city (Ant. 
XV. vill. 1-5, ix. 1). Later in his reign, in B.c. 19, 
Herod began to replace the ancient Temple en- 
closure by a new and much larger structure, and 
this work was finished in B.c. 11 (Ant! Xv. xi. 3, 6). 
The death of Herod, in the year of the Nativity 
(B.C. 4), was signalized by the destruction of the 
golden eagle erected over the Temple porch (JVars, 
I. xxxili, 3,8). The history of Jerus. under Herod’s 
successors, and under the procurators, is almost a 
blank. In A.D. 35 Pontius Pilate was recalled, in 
consequence of the riots caused by appropriating 
the Corban to the purpose of making an aqueduct 
from near Bethlehem to the Tenaple (Ant. XVIII. 
ili, 2). Agrippa the tetrarch, grandson of Herod 
the Great, bevan the building of a new wall on the 
N. side of the city, about ten years after the 
Crucifixion (A.D. 41-44), and Jerus. appears to have 
grown much larger during the Rom. period (Ané. 
XIX. vil. 2, viii. 2). King Agrippa, son of the last, 
built a palace in the upper aty (4é. Xx. vili. 11), 
about A.D. 56, and the Temple courts were com- 
pees in A.D. 64 (Ant, XX. ix. 7). The Jewish 
discontent, gradually increasing since the time of 
Agrippa’s death, led to revolt against the incom- 
petent procurator Gessius Florus in A.D. 66, 
and during the riots the palaces and Antonia 
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were burnt (Ant. xx. xi. 1; Wars, Wl. xvii. 6), 
Cestius Gallus, president of Syria, besieged Jerus. 
in consequence, and took the third wall on the 
N., but retreated in panic (}Vars, 11. xix. 1-9), and 
Vespasian was Saled to re-establish Rom. power 
in Palestine. The campaign was slow and system- 
atic, and not until all the country to the N. had 
been subdued, and Jericho and the plains of 
Joppa reconquered, did the Rom. army advance 
to the attack of Jerus., a task left to Titus in 
consequence of Vespasian’s becoming emperor. 
The great siege in A.D. 70 was perhaps the most 
terrible ever undergone by the city, and the full 
account by Jos. illustrates the topography of 
Jerus. at the time of its greatest extension and 
strength. 

The great siege lasted 143 days, from the 14th 
Abib, when the Romans encamped on Scopus 
(Wars, V. xiii. 7) until the final conflagration on 
the 8th of Elul (JVars, vi. viii. 5). The dates of 
the principal events may be briefly given. 


Day of Day of é 
Month. | Siege. Chet Eye 
Abib 14 — | Romans arrive, John seizes the Temple 
(Passover) (Ware, V. vil. 7-17). 
Abib 23 1 | First ee of actual sieze (Wars, v, 
vii. 2). 
Ziv 7 15 | Wall of Agrippa taken. Feast of Dedi- 
cation of Temple (Wars, v. vii. 2). 
43 12 20 | Second wall taken. Homans repulsed 
(Wars, V. viii. 1). 
rN 16 24 | Second wall retaken (Wars, v. viii. 2). 
_ 21 29 | Banks raised against Antonia, after 
three days’ rest and review of troops 
(Wares, Vv. ix. 2). 
re 29 37 | Banks against Antonia, and others com- 


menced 12th Ziv against Hippicus, 
are completed (Wars, v. xi. 2). 

Bank at Antonia mined by the Jews 
(Ware, Vv. xi. 3). 


" 8 40 | Banks against upper city destroyed by 
Jews (Wars, v. i. 5). 
i 7 44. | A wall of circumvallation begun and 


built in three days (Wars, V. xii. 2). 
New banks bevun against Antonia 
occupying 21 days (Ware, Vi i. 1). 
Antonia attacked, Romans repulsed. 
The wall falls during the night 

(Wars, vi. i. 3). 

Sabinus killed invading the Temple. 

72 | Antonia surprised by night (Wars, 
vi. 4. 6, 7). 

The daily sacrifice fails Aeaanaeh iv. 4) 
Antonia demolished during the pre- 
ceding week. Banks raised ayaimst 
the inner Temple (Wars, vi. ii. 1, 7). 

The Jews set fire to the N. and W. 
cloisters (Wara, vi. i. 9). 

The Romans fire part of cloisters (Wars, 
Vi, 1 1). 

94 } The Jews destroy the W. 
(Ware, vi. in. 1), 

The Romans destroy the N. cloister 
(Ware, vi. iii. 2). 

Engines batter the inner Temple wall 
for six days. Two banks being com: 
pleted (Wars, v1. iv. 1). 

The gate Moked ig undermined (Taa- 
nith iv. 9) The Rom. soldiers set 
fire to the Temple by night (Wars, 
Viiv. 5) The city is plundered, the 
lower city burnt, the family of Izates 
subniits (Wars, vi. vi. 3, 4). 

Ranks raised against the upper city 
on N.W. and N.E. (Wara, vi. viii. 1). 

Banks finished after 18 days (Wars, v1. 
viii. 4). 

Final conflayration and conquest of 
the city (IVa, vi. viii. 5). 
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The first day of the siege (23rd Abib) corre- 
sponded in A.D. 70 to the 9th April. That lunar 
months must be supposed is shown by Jos. (Wars, 
VI. viii. 1, 9). The final fall of Jerus. took place in 
the hottest part of the year, on 4th September. The 
terrible sufferings of the besieged from famine, 
thirst, and disease were thus intensified by the 
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season. It is unnecessary to enter into detail as 
to these sufferings, or as to the various factions 
whose conflicts added to the general misery. The 
Idumwans, introduced by one faction to support 
themselves, thought only of plunder; and con- 
certed action against the Romans was rendered 
difficult. The numbers of the besieged are stated 
by Tacitus at 600,000 (ZZist. v.13); the estimate of 
over a million by Jos. is incredible (Wars, U1. xiv. 
3, V. vi. 1, xili. 7, VI. ix. 3). The ordinary popula- 
tion cannot have exceeded 30,000 at most; but in 
consequence of the Passover, and of the Idumreans 
being admitted, the city must have been densely 
crowded. The Jewish system perished in blood 
and fire, and the few survivors were made victims 
of the circus games at Cvxesarea, or led captive to 
Rome, where, on the Arch of Titus, the golden 
candlestick, the table of shewbread, and the silver 
trumpets from the Temple (but not the ark, which 
never stood in the Temple after the time of 
Nebuch.), are shown as spoils of this great 
victory. 


In order to understand the topography of Jerus., and to dis- 
tinguish its later remaing, it is necessary briefly to follow the 
history from A.v. 70 down to the presentday. After the capture 
of the upper city, the walls of the city and of the Temple were 
thrown down, with the exception of the royal towers and part 
of the W. wall (Wars, vn. i. 1), which remained as the fortress 
of the legion left In charge. Jerus. has no history for sixty 
year after its destruction, but an inscriptlon of the time of 

rajan (A.D. 117) appears to record the worship there of Serapis 
by a veteran who may even have been present with Titus. In 
A.D. 180 Hadrian visited Jerus., and in a.p. 134 occurred the 
desperate rebellion of the Jews under Bar Cochba and Rabbi 
Akiba. They were expelled from Jerus. by Julius Severus (Dion 
agsius, 1xix. 13), and according to later statements (Talm. Jer. 
Taanith iv. and Jerome, Comm. on Zec 81%) T, Annius Rufus 
ploughed up the foundations of the Temple. In the following 
year they were massacred at Bether (Bittir) close to Jerus. on 
the W. In a.pD. 136 Hadrian rebuilt the city, and called it Alia 
Capitolina. He dedicated the Temple site to Jupiter Capitol- 
inus, and decreed the exclusion of the Jews from Jerus.—a decree 
which, though beays not always enforced, was still In exist- 
ence in the time of Constantine (Dion Cassius, Ixix. 12; Euse- 
bius, Hixt. Eccles. iv. 6). The city of Hadrian appears to have 
been smaller than that of the time of Titus, since the S. part of 
the upper city wag outside the wall in the 4th cent. a.p. In 
a.bD. 130 Hadrian found only a few houses and seven synagogues 
(see Biblia Sacra, pp. 393-455). Only one of these was standing 
in the 4th cent. (Bordeaux Pilgrim). Hadrian appears to have 
repaired the walls (Orosius, Zfist. xv., written about A.p. 416), 
and, according to the Paschal Chronicle (which is, however, a 
late authority), the new buildings included ‘the two markets’ 
(dnucosm), @ theatre, a mint, a tricameron, a tetranymphon, and 
a dodekapylon, formerly called anabathmoit (In Ann. 8 451. 
Hadr.). Kuschius (Life of Constantine, ili. 36) speaks of a 
temple of Venus erected in the city, at the site of the subse- 
quent Church of the Holy Sepulchre. This was afterwards (see 
Fetellug in 4a.D. 1151-1157) attributed to Hadrian. Jerome 
(/pist. 49) speaks of a marble statue of Venus ‘on the rock of 
the Cross,’ and Ensebius connects her worship with the dark 
cave (uvyor) under this rock. A coin of Antoninus Pius repre- 
sents Venus in a tetrastyle temple with the legend O0.A.0., and 
later coins of Aurelius and Severus have the same reverse with 
the legend Col. 41. Cap. It seems clear that either Hadrian or 
the Antonines erected this Venus temple in the N. quarter of 
Jerus., when it wag rebuilt a3 a pagan city, A coin of Hadrian, 
struck in Jerus., shows a temple which may be the same. 
Jerome also informs us (Comm, Is 28 and Mt 2415) that eques- 
trian statues of Hadrian were placed on the site of the Holy of 
Holies, together with an idol of Jove. These were still seardinig 
in A.D. 333 (Bordeaux Pilgrim), and an inscription on a stone 
now built upside down Into the 8. wall of the Temple en- 
closure bears the name of Hadrian, and probably belonged to 
one of these statues. The head of a small statue was picked up 
by a peasant, in the road N. of the Damascus Gate, in 1873. 
It is crowned with laurel, and the Rom. eagle appears on the 
front of the crown. The features resemble those of known 
statues of Hadrian, and the head may have belonged to one 
of the above statues. 

A cohort was stationed at Jerus. to prevent the Jews enter- 
ing the city (Sulpic. Severus, Hist. Sac. ii. 25), and the decree 
etill held in a.pv. 812 (Eusebius, Zheophania). But in a.p. 333 
(Bordeaux Pilgrim) we find the Jews allowed annually to visit 
the ‘pierced stone,’ which was near Hadrian's statue in the 
Temple. They anointed the stone, lamented over it, and tore 
their garments. It apparently represented the site of the 
Temple, over which no building is mentioned, and is usually 
identified with the Sakhrah or sacred ‘rock,’ stil] remarkable 
for the shaft which pierces down to the cave beneath from the 
surface of the rock. Jerome also speaks (Comm, Ezk 115) of 
the Jews entering Jerus. to wail, in his own time. He says 
that for fifty years (or until a.p. 130) Jerus. remained laid even 
with the ground, and lost its former name (Comm. Ezk 51); 


but under Hadrian it regaincd the positlon of an ordinary 
provincial capital. 

We hear no more of its history for nearly two centuries, 
until the establishment of Christianity by Constantine; but, 
in the tombs on Olivet, stone boxes have been fonnd (oateo- 
phagi) belonging to the 2nd, 8rd, and 4th cents. 4.D., Which 
held the bones of Jews and Jewish Christians there collected 
close to the Valley of Judgment. The traditional tomb of St. 
Pelagia (noticed from the 4th cent. down) contains also an 
early Gr. text-—-'Courage Domitela, none is immortal ’—which 
may (as compared with others in Bashan) belong to the 2nd or 
8rd cent. a.D. Pilgrimages began to be customary in the latter 
cent., when Alexander, a bishop of Cappadocia, visited Jerus.; 
and a female pilgrim is noticed by Cyprian. In a.p. 315 Eusebius 
A eee of pilgrims coming from all parts of the world to witness 
the fulfilment of prophecy, and to worship on the Mount of 
Olives (where the footprints of Christ were shown), which 
appears to have been the only sacred station then known. 
Our first account of the city under ita new conditions is that 
of the Bordeaux Pilgrim, who arrived while the new cathedral 
of the Holy Sepulchre (or ‘Church of the Anastasis’) was being 
built by Constantine's order in a.p. 333. As regards the recog- 
nition of the site, we have no statement in earlier authors to 
show that the true locality was preserved by tradition. The 
legend of Helena’s miraculous discovery of the Cross is un- 
noticed by conte parery writers, though in a.p. 326 the mother 
of Constantine visited Bethlehem and Olivet. The Cross itself 
is only noticed by St. Cyril twenty years after the great Basilica 
was built, and in a.p. 383 by Jerome (Epit. Paul. 5). Kuse- 
bius gives what purports to be Constantine's letter to Macarius 
(Chron. Ann. 339) ordering the erection of the new buildings 
which he elsewhere fully describes (Life of Constantine, bk. 
ni, chs. 84-39), Thore is no doubt that the sites described 
are the same still shown, but the letter to Macarius speaks of 
them as ‘long hidden under the earth’; and Eusebius says 
that the Venus temple was first destroyed, and ‘beyond all 
hope’ the sacred tomb was found under the mound then 
cleared away. There is no doubt that an ancient Jewish tomb 
(now called that of Nicodemus) wag discovered, and that the 
traditional Holy Sepulchre (a tomb of the Gr. and Rom. type) 
is rock-cut; the PULFCHRCING rock is said to have been cut 
away to leave the monument {solated in the flat surrounding 
space. 

What is lacking is any evidence that the sites are genuine. 
The story of the finding of the Cross is first told by Rufinus in 
A.D, 410, and by Theodoret about a.p. 440. The 4th cent. 
was an uncritical age, and many of the sites shown to pilgrims 
were impossible—such as that of Rephidim in Moab (St. Sylvia), 
of Job’s Stone in Bashan, and of the Transfiguration on Olivet 
—a blunder of the Bordeaux Pilgrim, who also makes David to 
have met Goliath near Jezreel. The situation of the sites which 
Constantine honoured awakened apparently soine suspicions 
from an early age. Eusebius (Life of Constantine, iii, 83) speaks 
of the new Jerus. rising round the Basilica opposite the old 
Jerus. in ruins; and medisval writers all explain that the 
extension of the city, which in the 4th cent. a.p. surrounded 
the Venus temple, was due to Hadi.an. A careful consideration 
of the topography and military considerations tend, howe, er, — 
as will be seen later,—to show that these sites were equally 
within the city at the time of the Crucifixion. The case for 
the traditional sites, which have remajned unchanged for fifteen 
centuries, is thus very weak. The buildings erected by Con- 
stantine have © dirtier but it is generally agreed by Willis, 
de Vogtié, and Prof. Hayter Lewis, that they consisted of a 
hemispherical) building, continued eastwards by a great basilica, 
with a court or atrium on it E., and an entrance (propylea) 
with pillars. This was, in tact, a building similar to that 
erected by Constantine at Bethlehem, where the origina) pillars 
of the basilica are still standing. The great leaden roof was 
gilded, the sacred cave was surrounded with columns, the 
cloisters had galleries above; the walls were adorned with 
sculpture (and possibly with mosaics), and, on the S. appar- 
ently, was the great tank—-still traceable—in which (Cyril, 
Catech, Lect.) the neophytes were baptized at Euster, by total | im- 
mersion, according to the usual rite. The details of the descrip- 
tion are not very clear, but it is certain that the building was 
large and magnificent, and that it embraced not only the Holy 
Sepulchre in its open court surrounded by the hemisphere, but 
also the rock of the supposed Mount Calvary to the 8.E. with 
the cave beneath. A site which had once been a pagan temple 
was thus (as in other cases at Tyre, Cwsarea, Gerasa, etc.) 
converted into a Christian shrine, but the strange festival of 
the Holy Fire (first noticed jin the 9th cent.) seems to have 
perpetuated the pagan fire-feasts of earlier days—perhaps once 
celebrated at the same spot. In like manner the cave at 
Bethlehem had, according to Jerome, been sacred to Adonis 
before the grove was cut down, and the church built by Con- 
stantine over its site. 

In A.D. 335 a synod was held at Jerus. and the Church of the 
Anastasia was consecrated (Euseb. Life of Const. iv. 43-47). 
On the temporary reversion of the state to paganism, Julian 
fg said to have attempted to rebuild the temple (Socrates, 
Hist. Eccles. iii. 20), but was deterred by what would seem to 
have been an explosion of fire damp, in a.p. 8362. About a.p. 460 
the empress Eudoxia, widow of Theodosius 11., retired to Jerus., 
where she died in a.p. 461. She built a Church of St. Stephen, 
of which only a few fr ents have been found N, of the city, 
and restored the walls, enclosing the Pool of Siloam within 
their circuit (Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. 1. 22). During this period 
the Council of Chalcedon (a.p, 451) made Jerus. a patriarchate 
independent of Casarea. Short descriptions of the city (by 
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Eucherius and Theodosius) belong to the 5th and 6th cents., 
and the number of sacred sites shown to pilgrims steadily 
increased; but the genuineness of these traditions ig always 
doubtful. 

About a.p. 582 Justinian erected important works in Jerus., 
including the Church of the Virgin—usually supposed to have 
stood on the site of the present Aksa Mosque, the pillars of 
which have Byzantine capitals which may belong to this age— 
together with a hospital to the W. of the Temple enclosure, 
and a Church of 8t. Sophia, which Antony of Piacenza (about 
A.D, sa places at the Pretoriuin, distinguishing it from St. 
Mary. It is also placed ‘in’ the Pretorium by Theodosius er 
Theodorus, A.v. 630), and the Pretorium was always shown by 
Christian tradition N. of the Temple at the site of Antonio, 
and near the Twin Pools in the fosse to the N. The remains 
of a small church in the modern barracks are believed oy de 
Vogiié to represent 8t. Sophia. The Temple Area itself, as 
described in the 4th, 5th, and 6th cents., was in ruins, and 
no building stood on the site of the Holy House. The 8.E 
corner of the enclosure stood up as a ruined ‘pinnacle’ to 
which pilgrims refer. Even after the great Church of St. Mary 
was built, Antony of Piacenza speaks of the ‘ruins of Solomon's 
Temple,’ and these ruins are noticed by Eucherius (about a.p. 
427-440) and by Arculf (4.p. 680). We have no account of any 
buildings in this area before the time of Justinian, but the 
description by Procopius (de Hdtfictie Justiniant, bk. v. ch. 6) 
shows that his work was extensive. Unfortunately, the account 
ia not very clear: cloisters (vro«/) are noticed, which may have 
run on the outer walls of the SUCIOSMER = ORCC DN as he says, 
on the FE, The preaeut Golden Gate, on the E. wall of the 
enclosure, is architecturally Byzantine work, and may have 
heen built in the 6th cent. (as compared with buildings in 
N. Syria); it is unnoticed by carly writers, and apparently first 
inentioned by Sswulf any in the 12th cent. The hospital 
attached to St. Mary is said (Antony of Piacenza) to have held 
from 8000 to 6000 beds, Frocopius speaks of two hospices 
(svaves),—one for pilgrims and one for the sick,—but it is not 
clear where they stood. 

The buildings so erected by the two great emperors, Con- 
atantine and Justinian, suffered from the attack of Chosroes n. 
of Persia, who, aided by 24,000 Jews, is said (Paschal Chron. 
A.D. 614) to have destroyed the Church of the Anastasis, taking 
the patriarch Zacharias and the Holy Cross to Persia. lmmedi- 
ately after, Modestus, the vice-patriarch, is said to have begun the 
restoration of the church (Life of St. John Elcemon in Acta 
Sanct, ii, p. 600). In a.p. 629 Heraclius made peace with Siroes, 
son of Chosrocs, and entered Jerus. in triumph through the 
Golden Gate (Paschal Chron.) on the 14th Sept. This victory 
of Christendom was, however, shortly to be followed by the 
triumph of Islam. It was in the same year that Mohammed 
destroyed the idols of Mecca, and in a.p, 637 Khalif Omar 
appeared before Jerusalem. The Christians resisted for some 
time (four months according to Theoph., Chronograph, or two 
vears according to Arab Ras The earliest accounts (includ- 
ing that of Eutychius, a.p. 870) are not contemporary, but all 
writers seem to agree that Omar's conquest was unstained by 
blood, He proclaimed security for life and property on payment 
of tribute, and allowed the existing cnuscHen to stand, though 
no new ones might be built. He erected a wooden mosque W. 
of the Sakhrah (Arculf, a.p. 680, and Jelfl ed-Din, a.p. 1470), 
and purified the Rock itself. According to Eutychius (Annals, 
written not later than A.p. 940), the Christians had built nothing 
on the site of the Temple thus accepted by Islam. 

The Ommiyah dynasty of Khalifs Wein established at 
Damascus, ‘Abd el-Mclek, the 1lUth Khalif (according to all 
Arab authorities, see Guy le Strange, /’al. under the Moslems), 
erected a AubleA or ‘Domne’ over the Sacred Kock in A.D. 688, 
The small ‘Dome of the Chain’ to the E. is said to have been 
the model of this building, which originally consisted of a drum 
supported on arches, and on pillars torn from some earlier 
Byzantine building, with an outer arcade—octagonal, and 

orned with glass mosaics. These still remain, and the Kufic 
text above this outer arcade still preserves the date of building, 
a.u. 72. Under these Khalifs, and under the great Abbaside 
dynasty of Baghdad, the relationship of Islam and Christendom 
was friendly, and HarQin el-Rashid is said to have sent the keys 
of Jerus., with other presents, to Charlemagne, who erected in 
Jerus., E. of the Holy Sepulchre, chapels, and a hospice for Lat. 
pilgrims (Bernard, tin, towards the close of the 8th cent. 
A.D. The buildings on the site of Constantine's Church of the 
Anastasis, which Modestus erected as already noticed, and of 
which Arculf drew a rongh plan on a wax tablet for the abbot of 
Iona, appear to have been small separate chapels. The Holy 
Sepulchre was enclosed in a roundchurch, Calvary was covered 
by a separate building, and a third to the E. replaced the 
Basilica of Constantine. On the S. was a chapel of St. Mary, 
and N. of Calvary a chapel of the ‘Prison of Christ.’ In the 
early part of the Oth cent. the patron Thomas restored the 
dome over the round church (Eutychius, Ann. a.p. 813-833), 
and these buildings remained uninjured during the rule of 
the Abbasides. 

But in A.p. 969 Jerus. fell under the power of the Shia’h Khalif 
of Egypt, Mue’z (see Gibbon, ch. lii.), and in a.p. 1010 Hakem, 
the crazy and fanatical Egyp. Khalif, ordered the destruction of 
the chapels by fire (Will. Tyre, {. 4). Through the influence of 
the Byzantine emperor, Constantine Monomachus, they were 
restored in a.D. 1048 by the patriarch Nicephorus, but the new 
buildings, which existed when the Crusaders took Jerus., were 
small and poor (Will. Tyre, i. 6, viii. 8). They were similar to 
those of Modestus, but included a chapel of St. Mary N. of the 
Sepulchre, and three chapels of St. John, Holy Trinity, and 
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St. James (which still remain), to the 8. The cave under tlie 
site of Constantine’s Basilica, which is covered by a dome rest- 
ing on clumsy Byzantine pillars, dating perhaps from the tine 
of Modestus, was shown as the ‘Chapel of St. Helena,’ and as 
the place where the Cross was miraculously discovered. : 

The history of the Temple enclosure is traced during this 
earlier Moslem age by inscriptions, and by the later Arab 
histories. In a.p. 728 a cupola was erected over the Aksa 
Mosque (Justinian’s Church of St. Mary), and this building was 
injured by earthquake about a.D. 758-775, but restored soon 
after by the Khalif el-Mahdi. In a.p. 831 the Khalif el-Mamfn 
restored the Dome of the Rock, and ad eae enclosed it in 
the peseene octagonal outer wall. The beautiful bronze gates 
of this wall bear the above date (A.H. 216), The beams on the 
old roof resting on the wall also bear a date answering to 
a.D. 918. In A.D. 1016 an earthquake partly destroyed the 
dome, and the mosaics were repaired in a.D. 1027 as stated in 
their inscriptions. Tho present wood-work of the dome was 
erected in a.p. 1022. In a.p. 1060 the roof of the Aksa fell and 
was repaired. 

The decreasing power of the Arab race, and the rise of the 
Seljuk Turks, led to the attack on Jerus. by Isar el-Atsis, a 
Turcoman general, who drove out the Egyptians in a.p. 1077, 
when 3000 of the inhabitants are said to have been slain (Will. of 
Tyre, {.6). The cruelty of the Turkish rulers was the immediate 
cause of the first Crusade, when reported by Peter the Hermit 
after his visit to Jerus. in A.p. 1094. The number of pilgrims had 
been steadily increasing since about a.p, 1000, when the Amalfi 
merchants founded the hospice of St. John Eleemon, on the site 
apparently of that of Charlemagne. While the great contest 
raged round Antioch, the Egyptians took advantaye of the 
absence of Turkish forces In the N., and seized Jerus. in 1098, 
expelling the Turcomans after a siege of 40 days. They then 
rebuilt the walls a few months before the army of Godfrey 
appeared from the plains (Will. Tyro, vii. 19). The Crusaders 
encamped on the N. and W., and subsequently extended on the 
8.W. After forty days of desperate struggle, the city fell on 
15th July 1099 (Will. Tyre, viii, 6), and a terrible massacre 
followed. No sooner was the feudal system established in 
Pal. than extensive building operations began. About A.D. 
1103 a new cathedral to cover the chapels of Nicephorus— 
already described—was commenced (Swwulf, Jtin. ; Will. Tyre, 
viii. 3), and by a.p. 1140 the Church of St. Mary the Great was 
built 8. of the cathedral. In a.v. 1186 the new buildings in the 
Temple Area, and the new decorations of the Dome of the Rock, 
then called Templum Domini, were finished after 20 years of 
work, a chapter of canons having been established in a.p. 1112 
(Will. Tyre, viii. 8). The city increased in prosperity for half a 
cent., and was filled with churches and palaces, many of which 
remain almost intact. Tor eighty roars it was never besieged, 
and its walls fell into seca until the increasing dangers of the 
Lat. kingdom led to their being renewed in A.p. 1177 (Will. Tyre, 
xxi. 25). But, after the fatal defeat at Hattin, the Franks in 
Jerus. were besieged by Saladin, and surrendered, escaping 
any massacre, in A.D. 1187. Saladin reconverted the Temple 
enclosure into a Ziaram or ‘sacred’ Moslem sanctuary, and two 
yen later restored and regilt the Dome of the Rock, as shown 

y an inscription in the dome itself. In a.p. 1192 he repaired 
the city walls to oppose Richard Lion Heart, and from his time 
downwards the Egyp. and Turkish rulers have added constantly 
new buildings in the area, with minarets, stained-glass windows, 
and other details, which it is impossible here to notice fully. 

The main building periods of Jerusg., after a.p. 70, have been 
described at some length, In order to explain the present con- 
ditions of Jerus. archwology, and to Shae ee the works of 
later ages. In A.b. 1219 the city walls were dismantled by order 
of the Sultan of Damascus, and ten yvears later Frederic 11., 
emperor of Germany, received Jerus. by treaty from the Sultan 
of Egypt. In apite of the conditionsof thistreaty, the Christians, 
in a.v. 1289, began to rebuild the walls, when DaQd Emir of 
Kerak fell upon them, massacred many, and demolished the 
walls and the citadel. Yet in 1243 Jerns. was again restored, 
without conditions, to Christendom by the Sultan of Damascus, 
and its walls repaired. In the following year the Kharezmian 
Tartars—foes of Islam and Christendom alike—seized Jerus., 
massacred the population, and rifled the tombs of the Lat. 
kings near the foot of Calvary. In 1247 they were driven N. 
by the Sultan of Egypt, and Jerus. remained subject to Egypt 
for 270 years, until the Ottoman Sultan Sellin t. conquered 
Syria in a.p. 1517. Inscriptions on the walls show that the 
present rainparts are due to Suleimfn the Magnificent in a.v. 
1542. The line differs somewhat from that of the 12th cent. on 
the N.W. and 8. 

Jerus. under the Turks remained without a history, and hardly 
increased at all in size, until some 30 yearsago. The Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre was partly destroyed by fire In a.p. 1805, 
but most of ita present structures, including the bell tower, the 
choir, and the chapels, remain as they were in the 12th cent. 
In 1825 there was a revolt against Turkish rule in the city. In 
1832 it was taken by Mohammed Ali from Egypt. In 1834 the 
pean entered by the drains, and shut up the garrison in 

he capital for a week. They were relieved HM Ibrahim Pasha 
on the 6th of June. In 1840 Jerus. was restored to the Turks by 
Europe. The Anglican bishopric was founded two years later. 
In 1850 the riots of Gr. and Lat. clergy preceded the Crimean War. 
In recent years there has been a steady influx of Jewish in- 
habitante, so that a population of about 20,000 souls in 1872 hag 
risen to about 50,000 at the present time. New quarters have 
sprung up outside the walls, on W., N., and 8., ald a railway 
from Jaffa has just recently been completed. The main cause 
of this rapid development, which has led to much misery and 
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poverty in the city, was the persecution of the Jews in Russia 
ander the late Tzar. 

Iv. ToroGRAPHY.—From the preceding account 
of the history it will be seen that, in treating of 
the topography of Jerus., we have to bear in mind 
various changes due to human ecelicy. throughout 
@ period of nearly 4000 years; and that in studyin 
the Antiquities we have to separate the work o 
Tomine iveantines! Arabs, Crusaders, Egyptians, 
and ‘lurks from the older remains of the semi- 
Greek period, of the Hebrews, or of the Canaan- 
ites. We have, in like manner, to distinguish later 
traditions from the true topography of the earliest 
writers, and monkish sites from those of the Bible. 
Our only real authorities are the OT for the earlier 
periods, and Josephus for the condition of the 
city just before the great destruction, which he 
witnessed in A.D. 70. In the Mishna we have, 
however (Tract Middoth), a valuable account of 
Herod’s temple, written about A.D. 150 at Tiberias, 
by men who were able to visit the ruins, and to 
hear the remembrances of rabbis who had survived 
the sieve. The accounts given by Jos. were, on 
the other hand, penned far away in Rome,—that 
in the Wars about A.D. 72, and the Antiquities as 
late as A.D. 93. 

The long controversies which have raged as to 
most of the features of the ancient city have becn 
silenced by the survey of Jerus. in 1864 by Sir C. 
W. Wilson, by de Voriié's careful study of the 
Temple site in 1860-1863, and by the celebrated 
excavations of Sir C. Warren (1867-1870); and the 
differences of opinion now existing are few and 
comparatively unimportant. The principal dis- 
crepancies which will be found on the most recent 
inaps concern three ‘points only—(1) the position of 
the ‘City of David,’ (2) the position of ‘ Akra,’ 
(3) the size and exact Position, of the Temple. The 
first two may here be briefly considered. The 
pees will be noticed in treating of the Temple 

rea. 

As regards the extent of the city at the time of 
David’s siege, we read that ‘ David took the strone- 
hold of Zion, the same is the city of David,’ and 
‘dwelt in the fort, and called it the city of David ; 
and David built round about from Millo (Akra in 
LXX) and inwards’ (2S 57%), Jos. (Ané. VII. ili. 
1) explo that, having crossed the ravine, David 
seized the citadel ene ‘and settled himself in 
Jerus., which he called David’s own city’: he adds, 
‘But David having also surrounded the lower city 
(rnv kdrw modv) and joined the citadel (rv “Axpav), 
to it made them one body.’ In another passage he 
says that the upper city of his own time was 
called by David the fort (ppovpiov), ‘ but by us the 
pel pores (7 dvw dyopd), and that the other hill, 
called Akra (“Axpa), supported the lower city (77 
xdrw modi) (Wars, V. iv. 1). From these passages 
it is clear that Jos. considered the city in David’s 
time to have coincided with the upper and lower 
city of his own days; and he describes the old 
wall surrounding the upper city (Wars, v. iv. 2) as 
having been built by David and Solomon. He 
Spices with the LXX in identifying Millo (that part 
of the city which was not the fort) with the quarter 
called Akra by the Greeks, though he also uses 
the word (with the article, however) of the fort 
itself. He regards the term ‘city of David’ as 
equivalent to Jerus. as it existed in David’s time. 

e never uses the term Zion, which (sce ZION) is 
in no part of the OT identified with any particular 
quarter of the city, though in the Ist cent. B.c. the 
author of 1 Mac appears to apply this name esp. to 
the Temple hill. The site of the upper city, or 
Upper Agora, is by general consent identified with 
the principal S.W. hill of Jerus., which Christian 
writers from the 4th cent. A.D. downwards call 
Zion. It ia also not disputed that the lower city 


lay to the N. of this hill, which commanded the 
whole town, and was indeed the only hill on which 
a strong military situation could be found, The 
meaning of the word Millo is doubtful (it is usually 
rendered ‘rampart’ or ‘ filling’), and the site is not 
clearly indicated in the OT, but there is no reason 
to doubt that Jos. is right in identifying it with 
the lower city of his own time. It appears clear. 
then, that the Temple hill was not included in 
Jerusalem. It was the site of a threshing-floor, 
and such floors are always found outside towns 
and villayves in Palestine. When the Temple was 
built, and the quarter of the Nethinim arose on 
Ophel (‘the swell’),—a name applied later to the 
lower and narrower spur of the same hill 8. of the 
Temple,—walls were of necessity extended to in- 
clude this new quarter. The ‘city of David’ thus 
became a term applying to the old main quarters 
of Jerus., which alone existed in David’s are, or 
perhaps esp. to the stronghold of Zion or upper city. 
It has, however, been supposed by some recent 
writers (e.g. W. R. Smith, C. Wilson, Stade, Sayce, 
Buhl)* that the term ‘city of David’ should be 
applied to the spurS. of the Temple, the name Ophel 
notapplying tothe whole spur. Itisclear, however 
(Neh 3%”, JVars, Vv. iv. 2), that Ophel was a place 
with houses, and the spur in question presents an 
area of only a few acres, the crest being lower than 
the summits of the other hills, and unfitted for the 
erection of acitadel. The theory rests partly on 
a@ passage which, as rendered in AV, would make 
the aqueduct from Gihon run ‘to the W. side of 
the city of David,’ under Ophel (2 Ch 32%), The 
true rendering (as given by Keil and others) may be, 
however, ‘westwards to the city of David,’ which 
agrees with the supposition that the latter term 
applies to the upper city. It is sometimes also 
urged that the tombs of the kings buried ‘in the 
city of David’ were on Ophel—a question to be 
considered later. The indications found in other 
passages seein to show that no part of the Temple 
ridge was within the city of David. In 1K 8' we 
find the ark described as brought oy to the Temple 
‘out of the city of David’ ‘so 2 Ch 57). In Neh 
3) the ‘stairs that go down from the city of 
David’ are noticed with Siloam. In 2 Ch 32° ‘the 
Millo’ is placed ‘in the city of David,’ and it was 
not on the Temple ridge. In 2 Ch 33 we read 
that Manasseh built ‘an outer wall westwards to 
the city of David, as far as Gilion in the ravine.’ 
It appears therefore that the topography shown 
in most recent maps is correct, and that the city 
of David included the fortress (17s9) of the upper 
city, and the quarter called Millo, or the lower 
city to the N. Solomon also fortified ‘tho Millo’ 
(1 K 9), and ‘shut in the ravine (?; RV ‘re- 
vauired the breach’; Heb. yye-ny 129) of the city of 
avid his father’ (1 K 117’); and after the building 
of his own palace he brought his Eeyp. queen to her 
palace ‘out of the city of David’ (1 K 9%). Subse- 
uent notices of Millo (2 K 12”, 2 Ch 32°) do not 
eirew much more light on the subject, though 
Silla, noticed in the first of these, may be connected 
with the ‘causeway’ of another passage (1 Ch 267%), 
and with the stairs from the city of David, if 
the word (see SILLA) means ‘steps.’ The cause- 
way in question was W. of the Temple. As re- 
ards the water supply of Jerus. at this time the 
sihon spring (now called the Virgin’s Fountain) 
was at some distance from the upper city ; but it 
is possible that the great reservoir (now called 
Hammémel-Batrak, ‘the Patriarch’s Pool,’ and by 
others Hezekiah’s Pool), which stands immediately 
N. of the upper city, was areaCy in existence within 
the walls. It is very probably the ‘upper pool’ 
* On the question of the site of the ‘city of David’ and of 


Zion, see further art. Zion, where a different view from the 
above is coutended for; and cf. art. Jesus, p. 554n %. 
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(Is 364) which, in Hezekiah’s time, had a conduit, | 


and was situated near a ‘highway.’ It was here 
that the Assyr. appeared before Jerus. in B.c. 701, 
and Jos. tells us Wars, V. vii. 2) that the ‘camp 
of the Assyr.’ was on the N.W. side of the old 
city, which was the natural quarter whence they 
would have approached from Philistia. The pool 
in question is called by him Amygdalon, and a 
conduit entering the city on this side is also 
noticed by him. An aqueduct still leads from the 
Birket Mamilla outside Jerus. on the W. to the 
Patriarch’s Pool. ‘This upper pool may have 
formed the chief supply of water within Jerus, as 
early as David's time. 

As regards the royal palace of Solomon and of 
the later kings, we learn that it took thirteen years 
to build (1 K 7!"). ‘For he built the house of 
the forest of Lebanon: the length thereof was 100 
eubits, and the breadth thereof 50 cubits, and the 
height thereof 30 cubits.’ The pillars were of 
cedar with rafters above. It had a porch 50 cubits 
wide and 30 cubits long at one end, in which was 
the ivory throne of judgment. A Harim or 
women’s house appears to have been attached ; 
courts existed both within and outside, and the 
‘creat court’ (v.!?) seems to have been connected 
with the Temple itsclf. In later times we read of 
the king’s high house by the court of the guard 
(Neh 3%, sce 12°"), as being immediately south of 
the Temple, and the King’s Gate was in the same 
vicinity (1 Ch 918), being probably the high gate 
of the kinw’s house (2 Ch 23°), and the gate of 
the guard near the king’s house, which adjoined 
the ‘Temple (2 KX 11"). Solomon’s palace was 
outside ihe city of David (1 K 9°, 2 Ch 84), and 
the Horse Gate was by the king’s house outside 
the Temple, being the way by which the horses 
came to the king’s house (2 K 11! 2 Ch 2335), 
This gate was on Ophel 8S. of the Temple (Neh 3%, 
see Jer 31”, Jos. Ant. 1X. vii. 2, 3). It is clear 
that zk refers to the palace as being divided from 
the Temple only by a wall (zk 43°), and there is 
& Diet nvezreement that the palace stood south of 
the Temple. It seeins to have still existed after 
theCaptivity,—probably in ruins,—but baa pee 
when the royal cloister of Herod’s enlarged 
Temple enclosure was built, and it is not noticed 
by Jos, in his account of the Jerus. of his own time. 

The fortification of the Ophel spur, south of 
the Temple, was begun by Jotham (2 Ch 273), for 
Uzziah is only said to have strengthened the W. 
wall (2 Ch 26°15), and it was completed by Ma.- 
nassch (33!4), This wall existed no doubt, therefore, 
in Hezekiah’s time, but was rendered more formid- 
able by his successor. It is described in the latter 

assage as extending from the city of David to 
rihon in the ravine, and as stretching to the Fish 
Gate on the N. side of the city. Ophel and the 
Temple were thus included, about B.C. 800, in the 
fortified circuit. As regards Gihon, it is to be 
noted that it is described as ‘in the torrent- 
valley’ (nahal), aterm which appears to apply ex- 
clusively to the Kidron Valley, the valley of Ben 
Hinnom being always denoted by another word 
(gai). Thus when Solomon was taken down to 
Gihon (1 K. 158-88) he was in full view of the faction 
supporting Adonijah on the cliff of Zoheleth (now 
Zuhweilch) on the opposite side of the Kidron. 
The term Gihon (‘bursting forth’) indicates a 
natural spring, such as is friid only at the so- 
called Virgin’s Pool or ‘Ain Umm ed-Deraj (‘spring 
of the mother of steps’) under the E. slope of 
Ophel. In the Bk. of Jos (157 18") this spring is 
ened En-rogel, usually rendered ‘ Fuller’s Spring,’ 
and sometimes connected with the Fuller’s Field 
(Is 36°),* but the true meuning is perhaps the 


*In the Mishna, Shekalim viii. 1, it is stated that the 
upper market-place was occupied by pagan fullers. 


‘spring of the water channel.’ Hezekiah was 
the first to connect this spring with the Pool of 
Siloam by the aqueduct still existing (2 K 20”, 
Is 224, 2 Ch 324%), although it sould seem that 
the ‘ditch (or basin) between the two walls’ had, 
according to Is, been already made for the waters 
of an older poo) in the time of Ahaz. In the last- 
gute’ passaye Hezekiah’s great work is described 
ully, and, as tr. more correctly than in the AV, 
may read ‘stopped the upper spring of Gihon and 
brought it straight underground, westwards, to 
the city of David.’ In 2 Ch 32! we read that 
when preparing for the Assyr. attack Hezekiah 
‘stopped the watercourse that ran (or overflowed) 
through the midst of the land’ (or ‘earth’; the 
LXX read réXs, ‘city’), in order to prevent the 
Assyrians from getting water. It seems probable 
that the sudden flow of the Gihon spring (which 
occurs intermittently) had formerly’ made a stream, 
flowing down the Kidron Valley (the bed of which 
was then much deeper), and that by means of the 
aqueduct the water was diverted to tlie Siloam 
pool, close to the city walls. The Gihon spring 
now rises in & cave reached by a descent of many 
steps, but the earth in front of the cave may have 
been first piled up by Hezekiah, and some natural 
outlet must at first have existed. The actual line 
of the old wall near Siloam is unknown, but in the 
account of the flight of Zedekiah we read of the 
: way of the gate between the two walls, which is 
by the king’s garden’ (2 K 25‘, Jer 39‘), this gate 
leading to the Arabah or Jordan Valley. Jos. 
understands a ‘fortified ditch’ on the side nearest 
to Jericho (Ané. X. viii. 2), and the king’s garden 
(belonging no doubt to the palace) was close to 
Siloam (Neh 315), IIence the wall of Jotham and 
Manasseh appears to have passed near Siloam. 
Gihon is alice by Jos. ‘Solomon’s Pool’ (Wars, 
Vv. iv. 1), and placed close to Ophel. 

The general topography of Jerus., before its 
destruction by Nebuch., thus appears to be clear ; 
but the site of the tombs of the kings is still 
controverted. Fifteen kings are said in the OT 
to have been buried in the ‘city of David,’ though 
Josephus only says ‘in Jerusalem,’ These were 
David, Solomon, Rehoboam, Abijah, Asa, Jeho- 
shaphat, Joram, Ahaziah, Joash, Amaziah, Aza. 
riah, Jotham, Ahaz, Hezekiah, and Josiah. The 
monument was known in the time of John Hyr- 
eanus (Ané. VU. xv. 3) and of Herod (XVI. vii. 1), 
both of whom sought treasure in it. It appears 
to have been known in the time of the apostles 
(Ac 2”), but Josephus unfortunately docs not 
describe its position. According to the Mishna 
(Purah iii, 2, see Tosephta, Baba Bathra, ch. 1), 
the only tombs in Jerus, were those of the family 
of David and of the prophetess Huldah. Certain 
unworthy kings were, however, buried elsewhere. 
Manasseh was buried ‘in the garden of his own 
house in the garden of Uzza’ (2 K 218), and 
Amon was buried in the same place (v.%). They 
are not said to have been buried in the city of 
David (see Ant. IX. x. 4, X. ili. 2), and, if the 
arden of Uzza was the same as the king’s garden, 
it lay not far from the palace, and near Siluam, 
as above explained. This may account for the 
notice of the ‘sepulchres of David’ (Neh 36) 
near Siloam, if the term ‘city of David’ is to be 
strictly applied only to the older city. It is pos- 
sible that all the kings were buried in this 
‘burying: place’ (2 Ch 26%), but it is remarkable 
that one ancient tomb is known in the lower 
city — that now ‘called the tomb of Nicodemus 
immediately W. of the traditional Holy Sepulchre. 
Jos. gives a remarkable account of the tombs of 
the kings (Ané. vil. xv. 3) which might apply to 
this existing tomb, with three AKukim or tunnel 
graves at the far end, and three on cach side, thus 
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accommodating nine bodies. A hole in the floor 
leads to other Kukim below, to the left of the 
entrance. It might, therefore, have sutliced for 
the kings buried in the city of David if—which can- 
not now be determined on account of a wall founda- 
tion—there were six Aukim in the lower tier. It 
is not impossible that this monument may be the 
real tomb of the kings, but it is also possible that 
all were buried near Siloam within the city walls; 
and future excavation may reveal the ‘sepulchres 
of David’ near Siloam. 
The most complete account of the topography 
of Jerus. in the Bible is found in the Bk. of Nek. 
which relates his survey of the ruined walls, and 
details his restoration of the ancient circuit. 
In the first passage (Neh 2'8-) he describes how 
he went out by, the gate of the valley (gaz), 
W. of Jerus., ‘E. of the Dragon Spring,’ which 
seems to be the Serpents’ Pool of Jos. (ray bpewy 
xodupBHOpa), W. of the city (Wars, V. ili. 2), the site 
being, however, unknown; and passing S. by the 
Dung Gate he reached the ‘ Gate of the Spring,’ 
and the King’s Pool (probably Siloam). Then, 
oing up N. by the ‘torrent-valley’ (Kidron), and 
finding the road blocked with ruins, he returned 
to the Valley Gate. In the second passage (Neh 
3!-532) the whole course of the wall is described 
from N. of the Temple, W.,8., E., and N., to the 
starting-point. ‘The names of the gates, and other 
details, agree with the scattered noticos of earlier 
passages, and must be considered in order. The 
Sheep Gate, repaired by the pricsts (cf. Neh 12%), 
is generall alowed to have been on the N. of the 
Temple. ‘The towers Hananel and Meah appear 
to have belonged to the ‘fortress’ (birah, an 
Aram. word, Assyr. biratu) of ‘the house’ or 
Temple (Neh 28), which was epparen iy the later 
Baris on the site of Antonia (see 1 Ch 29, Jos. 
Ant. XVII iv. 3, Wars, I. ili. 3, v. 4; Mishna, 
Middoth i. 9, Tamid iv. 1, Zebahim xii. 3). These 
two towers are again noticed (Neh 12%) in the 
same position, and Hananel (Jer 31%) marked the 
Opuoe NS extreme (on the east) of the breadth of 
the city measured from the Corner Gate. The 
Fish Gate (2 Ch 334, Neh 3° 12%, Zeph 11°) was 
robably the entrance by which men of Tyre 
rought fish to Jerus. (Neh 13"), and is generally 
supposed to have been on the N. wall. The Old 
Gate or gate of the old (city) was probably in the 
city of David, the wall of Manaaeeh extending to 
the Fish Gate (2 Ch 334), in connexion with which 
a place called the ‘second’ (city or quarter) is 
noticed (73, a 11°); it is also noticed in the 
time of Josiah (2 K 2214, AV wrongly ‘college’). It 
is not impossible that Jos. refers to this quarter, 
in one passage, when speaking of the ‘other city’ 
(A\Anv wok, Ant. XV. xi. 5). These indications 
would seem to place the Fish Gate at the head of the 
narrow valley which bounds the Temple on the W. 
EK. of this valley was the ‘second quarter,’ walled 
in by Manasseh, and W. of it was the old city of 
David. Next to the Old Gate is noticed (Neh 3° 
12%) the Broad Wall, probably in the weakest 
part of the city on the N.W., and in this vicinit 
a, gate called the Gate of Ephraim (2 K 14%, 2 Ch 
25%, Neh 86 12°) is noticed, about 400 cubits from 
the Corner Gate: inside this pate and the Water 
Gate there was a ‘broad Y ace’ (Neh 86 AV 
‘street’), where booths could be erected, and the 
Gate of Ephraim was between the Broad Wall and 
the Old Gate. The description apple to the flat 
ground immediately N. of the N.W. corner of 
the upper city. Beyond the Broad Wall was the 
Tower of Furnaces (Neh 3!) near the Gate of the 
Valley which probably led out to the Valley of 
Hinnom, to which this term (gaz) seems to be 
eae confined (see 2 Ch 26°, Neh 2%), The 
ower of Furnaces may be one of those built by 
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Uzziah at the Valley Gate, and at the Corner 
Gate, and his towers thus seem to have occupied 
the site of the later ‘Royal Towers’ (Wars, 11. 
xvii. 6) at the N.W. corner of the upper city. 
The Corner Gate (2 K 14, 2 Ch 25% 26°, Jer 31%, 
Zec 14!) was aPEarenDy the same as the ‘first’ 
(or ‘ principal ’) gate, and was clearly on the W. of 
the city, where the principal road from the plains 
reached Jerusalem. The Dung Gate was 1000 
cubits from the Valley Gate (Neh 2)3 3! 1231), and 
ig pereps the same as the Harsith Gate near the 
Valley of Hinnom (Jer 19*), sometimes rendered 
Gate of Potsherds. The dunghills of the city 
must have been in this neighbourhood. The place 
called Bethso by Jos. (Wars, V. iv. 2) is sometimes 
explained to mean Beth zoah, ‘house of dung,’ 
and would be in the same vicinity, on the W. side 
of the upper city. The Gate of the Spring (Neh 21‘) 
315 1287) may have led to Siloam, with which it is 
noticed, and was apparently near the S.E. slope of 
the upper city. It is probably the gate by which 
Zedekiah fled (2 K 254, Jer 39%), and is noticed in 
connexion with the wall of the Pool of Siloah, and 
with the king’s garden, and the stairs from the 
city of David. ‘The next points on the wall were 
‘over against’ the sepulchres of David, and at the 
‘Tower of Heroes’ (gibborim), and the ‘turning of 
the wall’ (Neh 3%4?%), On Ophel was the ‘Pro- 
jecting ‘Tower’ near the Water Gate, and appar- 
ently close to the ancient palace by the ‘Court of 
the Guard’ (Neh 3”: 26), ‘he Water Gate would 
lead to the Gihon spring—probably by the rocky 
shaft which runs up to the surface of the hill, at 
the back of the cave in which the Gihon wells up. 
Between this and the Temple the ruins of a great 
rojecting tower still exist on the old wall. The 
Horse Gate leading to the palace was close to the 
Temple, and from it the priests repaired the wall 
(2 K 11°, 2 Ch 2345, Neh 3%, Jer 31%). The palace 
is again noticed as the ‘House of David’ (Neh 
1237), On the E. wall of the Temple were two 
gates called Gate of Benjamin (Jer 20, Zec 141°) 
and Gate of the Guard (2 K 11%? [o-yqa ape oyna], 
Neh 12° (anya ‘vj). One of these may have been 
the Upper Gate (2K 15%, 2Ch 23), noticed 
with Ophel, and one the Gate of Ham-miphkad 
(Neh 3"), The description of the circuit closes at 
the N.E. corner of the Temple, and at the Sheep 
Gate whence it commences. There is, as shown, 
nothing which indicates discrepancy between this 
formal account and the earlier incidental notices 
of the city before the Captivity, or any difficulty in 
tracing Ne approximate line of the walls. The 
city so described occupied about 200 acres, and it 
is spoken of as extensive in Nehemiah’s time 
(Neh 7‘). The suggestion once made, that Jerus. 
before the Captivity occupied only the E. Temple 
hill, has found few ea and it would reduce 
the city to the impossible area of some 10 acres, not 
including the Temple. The upper city and lower 
city are clearly supposed by Jos. to have existed 
in the time of David and Solomon, and the measure- 
ments of 400 and 1000 cubits, above noticed, 
cannot be reconciled with a view which would 
make Solomon’s capital smaller than any of the 
modern village hamlets of Palestine. Ancient 
cities like Tyre and Cvesarea occupied an area of 
more than 100 acres, as did Rabbath Ammon; 
and Jerus. was at least as important as any of 
these. * 


* Other places in Jerus. noticed in OT include the Temple Gate 
Sur (2K 118; in 2Ch 285 ‘gate of the foundation’ [7)0'9] should 
prob. be ‘gate Sur’ (73D]), the New Gate—apparently the higher 
(or inner) Temple Gate (Jer 2610 8619), the graves of the common 
people (Jer 26% $140) apparently in the Kidron Valley, the 
Prison or ‘ Guard’ (Jer 3715. ["3ox7) -N'9) 21 886 (AIH_D sq), the 
Baker's Street (872!) ; the Third Entry (or Chief Entry) of the 
Temple (3814), the King’s wine-presees (probably near the king's 
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We must next consider the topography of the 
Greek age, when the Hasmoneans carried out im- 
portant works at Jerus., and the position of the Gr. 
citadel or Akra, which threatened the Temple. 
Tho Greeks aré said to have fortified the city of 
David for themselves to lie in wait against the 
Temple (1 Mac 1°), to which the term Zion seems 
to be applied by this writer (1 Mac 4% © 782): the 
Gr. tower was by (:apd) the Temple (1 Mac 9° 13°), 
and they issued from the city of David to the 
Temple (14%). Since the Temple hill was not in 
the city of David, it would seem that the tower in 
question was not on the Temple hill. Josephus, in 
relating the history of this period, calls the tower 
‘the Akra,’—a term which, as before noticed, he 
applies to citadels both in the upper and in the 
lower city. He, however, places the Gr. fortress 
in the lower city, which was then high, over- 
looking (vmrepxeévn) the Temple (Ant. xi. v. 4). 
Krom this citadel Nicanor came down to (els) the 
Temple (XII. x. 5), and the citadel lay over (éréxecro) 
the Temple (XII. ix. 3). In another place he says 
that the Akra was no other than AR lower city 
(Wars, V. vi. 1), and this apparent contradiction is 
explained in the passaye which relates how Simon, 
brother of Judas Maccabzeus, took the Gr. citadel, 
and levelled the hill on which it stood, so that 

4 the Temple might be higher than it (vWnAdrepor 4 
| TO lepdv), a work which occupied three years (Ant. 
XIII. vi. 6). The tower (9 “Axpa) of 1 Mac is thus 
identified by Jos. with Akra, afterwards the lower 
city. He distinctly explains this in another 
pes e (Wars, Vv. iv. 1), where he says that the 
emple ridge (Aédgos) was naturally lower than the 
Akra, and separated from it by a broad valley 
(Pdpayy:), Which the Hasmonmans filled up in order 
to join the city to the Temple, and demolished 
the tower so that the Temple might be higher 
than it. Before the destruction of the Gr. tower 
Jonathan built a wall in the middle of the city 
(1 Mac 12%, Ant. xi. v. 11), which divided the 
Jews from the Greeks. It seems clear that such 
a wall—which may have run along the N. face of 
the hill of the upper city—could not have affected 
a citadel on the Fomple hill. Some recent writers 
have supposed this citadel to have stood N. of the 
Temple, where Baris—the later Antonia—was 
subsequently built by the Hasmonmwans (Ant. xv. 
xi. 4), this view being supported by the Eng. tr. 
(Ant. X11. ix. 3), which makes the Akra ‘adjoin’ 
the ‘Tfemple,—an incorrect rendering. It is clear 
that if the site of the Akra was levelled it cannot 
have been the same high rock still existing, on 
which—by general consent—Baris or Antonia is 
held to inves been built, apparently by John 
Hlyrcanus (Ané. XvuI. iv. 3), though, as alread 
sliown, towers there probably existed in Nehemiah’s 
time and earlier. Most modern plans (including the 
Ord. Surv. of Jerus., which shows Akra W. of the 
Temple) agree in placing the lower city N. of the 
upper and W. of the Temple. The valley W. of the 
Temple may thus conveniently be termed in future 
the Hasmonwan Valley, which they filled in with 
the soil from the Akra hill when it was lowered. 
From the Hasmonwan pcriod we pass on to 
consider Jerus. as it existed under Herod the 
Great, and at the time of the great siege by 
Titus; and here the accounts given by Jos. are 
easily understood, and accord with the earlier 
topography of OT. Tacitus gives us a short de- 


garden, Zec 141°), ‘tho suburbs’ eats close to the Temple 
2 K 231), and the middle city (2 K 204) or middle court (MSS 
and all versions). The site of the Middle Gate (Jer 30) is 
unknown. The gate Shallecheth (1 Ch 2618) was by a causeway 
W. of the Temple. 


areca 


* Perhaps ‘colonnade.’ The word (137) in 1 Ch 2638, on 


in 2 K 231!) is apparently Persian, and means properly something 
lighted, namely, by the sun. 
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scription (ist. v. 1]. 12), in which he states that 
Jerus. occupied two hills, with great walls with 
flanking portions, and crags with towers 60 ft. 
above the crags, or 120 ft. high when on the flat 
ground. There were other walls under the royal 
palace, and the tower of Antonia was particular] 

conspicuous. ‘There was a fountain of water whic 

ran perpetually, and the mountains were hollowed 
beneath, and pools and cisterns made for rain 
water. This brief notice agrees with the more 
detailed account by Josephus. He states(Wars, v. 
iv. 1, 2) that Jerus. had three walls on the only side 
(the N.) on which it was not defended by impass- 
able valleys. It was founded on two hills facin 

(dvrimpbowros) each other, and these were divide 

by a valley in which the houses ended (xaréAnyov) 
on either side (érdAAnAo). The hill which sup- 
ported (on the S.W.) the upper city (rhv dvw mbdw 
txwv) was by far the highest and largest. It was 
the fortress (g¢povpiov) of David, and the Upper 
Agora of the time of Josephus. The other hill 
(to the N.W.) was called Akra (not the Akra), and 
was gibbous (dudlxupros) in shape. Over against 
(avrixpv) this was a third ridge (Addos), naturally 
lower than Akra, and a Gaye from it by the 
broad valley filled in by the Hasmoneans. The 
valley dividing the upper and lower city was 
called Tyropwon (‘of the cheesemakers’), and 
reached to Siloam. This is clearly the deep, broad 
valley, or recess, described under the head ‘ Natural 
Site,’ which falls E., on the N. side of the upper 
city, and joining the Hasmonsan Valley runs 
down to meet the Kidron at Siloain. The original 
city stood on the two hills, and the third to the 
E. was the Temple ridge. In another passage 
(Ant. Xv. xi. 5) Jos. says that the city was placed 
opposite the Temple like a theatre, girt with a 
deep valley (that of Hinnom) on theS. Opposite 
Antonia was a fourth hill called Bezetha (which 
Jos. renders ‘the new city’), separated from that 
citadel by a deep fosse. It is not impossible that 
this word is the Aram. Bezatha (xny13 [?]), ‘division.’ 
(Schiirer, HJ P 1. ii. 239 n., thinks it is amt n'a ‘ place 
of olives’). It was the N. part of the Temple ridge 
divided off by the still existiny rock-cut fusse. Jos. 
next describes the walls, of which the first was attri- 
buted to David and Solomon, and later kings. The 
First Wall ran E. from the tower Hippicus to the 
Aystus, under the W. wall of the ‘Temple, and this 
N. face of the wall seems to be the same wall in 
the middle of the city built by the Hasmonmans. 
Hippicus stood at the N.W. angle, and was one of 
three royal towers (Wars, U1. xvii. 1), the other 
two being Phasaelus and Mariamne. They stood 
close to Herod’s palace in the upper city (Wars, 1. 
xxi. 1, I. xvii. 6, V. iv. 4, VI. vill. 1), and varied in 
height, though apparently, according to Tacitus 
(Jfist. v. 11), the tops of the towers were on a level. 
This was due to the varying height of the rock 
basis, and these towers possibly correspond with 
the three main towers of the modern citadel, that 
which is popularly known as Hippicus being the 
largest, and corresponding to Phasaelus, the largest 
royal tower. Phasaelus had an outer ‘cloister,’ 
and the great ‘Tower of David’ is still distin- 
guished by an outer walk round it, at the top of 
the scarp of the main ditch. From Hippicus the 
old wall, on the W. side of the upper city, ran S. 
to Bethso (already noticed as perhaps meaning the 
‘House of Dung’), which lay where the dunghills 
of the city are still placed. It passed a gate called 
the Gate of the Exssenes, and its S. face extended 
to Siloam, where it bent, and evidently left the 
pool outside, since the Romans drew water at 
siloam before the city was taken (IVars, Vv. ix. 4). 
On the E. it passed by Solomon’s Pool (prob. 
Gihon), and reached to Ophel, where it joined the 
E. cloister of the Temple. The Tyropeon Valley, 
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as already explained, was divided from the upper 
Hinnom Valley by a narrow neck of land, close to 
the royal towers. It is remarkable that in this 
valley of ‘Cheesemakers’ there is still a street 
where fresh cheeses are sold, and the modern 
features of the city generally —the fortress of 
Antonia, the castle at the royal towers, the Temple 
itself, the situation even of the dunghills outside 
the wall—retain to the present day the same 
character as in the time of Josephus. The main 
market of Jerus. is placed Just where the Upper 
Agora of Herodian times, and of Nehemiah’s age, 
must have existed. The Second Wall is more brictl 
described. It started from a gate called Germ 
(prob. the ‘garden’ gate of the palace), which was 
in the first wall, and circling round (xuxdXodpevor) 
enclosed the N. part only (7d mpoodpxriov xAlua 
pévov) reaching to Antonia. It thus defended Akra 
or the lower city. Itisclearly probable that this 
wall was built on high ground, and more likely to 
have crossed the neck of high land already noticed 
than to have dived down into the Tyropwon, more 
than 100 ft. below the ground outside it. But if 
it went ‘in a curve,’ and started from this point 
near Phasaelus, it must have also enclosed, or run 
close to, the high knoll now shown as Calvary. 
What is known of the rock in this part indicates 
the existence of a broad trench, W. and N. of the 
knoll in question, which may have been the fosse 
of the second wall which, joining Antonia—the 
modern barracks—at its N. W. angle, was also pro- 
tected by the Bezetha fosse, which is traceable W. 
of Antonia. The discovery of part of an ancient 
wall N. of the royal towers will be noticed under 
the heading ‘ Antiquities. 

The Third Wall of Jerus. had no existence till 
after the Crucifixion, being that of Agrippa (Ané. 
XIX. vii. 2; Wars, v. iv. 2). It ran from Hippicus 
to a great octagonal tower called Psephinus, at its 
N.W. corner—a place whence a wide view was 
obtained, and consequently on very high ground. 
Thence it ran E. to the Women’s Towers, opposite 
the tomb of Helena, widow of the king of Adiabene, 
which was 3 furlongs from Jerus. (Ant. XX. iv. 3), 
and acc. to Pausanias had a rolling stone at its 
entrance (Grecia Descript. viii. 16). Jerome states 
that it lay E. of the great N. road (Epit. Paula), 
and these indications point to the conspicuous 
monument in Gr.-Jewish style, with a rolling 
stone at the door, which is now called the ‘'Tom 
of the Kings.’ If the measurement is correct, tlie 
third wall must have run farther N. than the pre- 
sent N. wall of Jerusulem. Some suppose it to 
have followed the present line throughout, placing 
Psephinus—in accordance with medieval tradition 
—at the castle of the Pisans (lat Jalid), aruined 
12th cent. castle near the N.W. corner of modern 
Jerusalem. Robinson, however, found traces of 
an ancient wall running N.W., in continuation of 
the present wall, towards the high ground on the 
watershed near the present Russian cathedral, 
where probably Psephinus stood. 

Jos. says that the third wall stretched a long 
way (unxuvéuevov) by the royal caverns, after 
passing tle point opposite Helena’s monument, 
and here it must have stood on the same scarp 
occupied by the modern wall, E. of the Damascus 
Gate, in which scarp is the entrance to these 
caverns or quarries under the city. It then bent 
(prob. at the existing N.E. angle, which has a, rock 
scarp and fosse), and from the corner tower (still 
extant), near the Monument of the Fuller (yvadéws), 
it ran to meet the old wall (apparently of the 
Temple) by the Kidron Valley. This general 
description offers no great difficulties, and the only 
points in dispute are the exact line of the second 
wall, and of the third wall towards the W. As 
regards the first point, it should be further noticed 
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that Jos. describes a great pool called Amyydalon, 
where the 10th and 15th Legions encamped in 
attacking the upper city on the N.W. (IWars, v. 
xi. 4). The name seems to mean ‘almond pool, 
but perhaps stands for Jfam-migdulon, ‘Pool of 
the Great Tower,’ from its proximity to Phasaelus. 
It is usually identified with the existing Hammam 
el-Batrak, the ‘upper pool’ already noticed. This 
pool is not mentioned till after the taking of the 
second wall, and seems to have lain inside its 
circuit, which ayrees with the course of the wall 
generally advocated. ‘Those who regard the tra- 
ditional Calvary as the true site seck to trace the 
second wall on the lower ground, 8. and E. of the 
Calvary knoll, in which case it is almost impossible 
so to draw its lines as to allow of its both running 
‘in a circle,’ and also avoiding the deep broad 
Tyropcecon, which has its head close to the E. side 
of the pool Amygdalon. If the second wall ran 
close to the knoll, the third wall cannot have coin- 
cided, on the N.W., with the present city wall, 
which is too close to the line so traced. The 
whole question is thus mainly influenced by opinion 
as to the site of Calvary. 

In concluding this account of the topography 
about A.D. 70, various places noticed by Jos. 
may be briefly mentioned. On the N., 7 furlonys 
from the city, was Scopus (Wars, U. xix. 7, v. 3), 
near the present village Shafat, a high ridge com- 
manding a view of Jerusalem. Close to Antonia 
was the pool Struthius (IVars, v. xi. 4), prob. the 
later Piscina Interior, recently discovered W. of the 
Church of St. Anne. E, of the Kidron, on Olivet, 
was a place called the Rock of the Dovecots (rijs 
meprorepeavos), and just N. of the village of Siloam 
is a quarry with remains resembling a dovecot 
(Wars, V. xii. 2; see Ord. Survey Notes, p. 64). On 
the S. was the tomb of Ananus, which 1s possibly 
the Gr.-Jewish tomb in the cliff S. of the Hinnom 
Valley, close to its junction with the Kidron, now 
known as the ‘ retreat of the apostles,’ and used—as 
is shown by remains of frescoes—as a chapel in the 
Middle Aves. W. of Jerus. were ‘ Herod’s monu- 
ments,’ near the Serpent Pool (IWVars, V. iii. 2, vil. 
2, xii. 2). The exact site is unknown, but a fine 
Gr.-Jewish masonry tomb has recently been dis- 
covered W. of the Upper Hinnom Valley, opposite 
the upper city. These places are noted as points 
on the wall of circumvallation, made by Titus 
after the third wall was taken. It ran along the 
E. slope of the Kidron, and outside the Hinnom 
Valley. Onthe N.W. it passed the camp of the 
Assyr., which was outside the second wall Wars, 
v. xii. 2). Within the city there was a theatre, in 
an unknown position (Ant. xv. viii. 1), and the 
palace of the Hasmonsans(Ané. xx. vill. 11; Wars, 
II. xvi. 3) overlooked the W. cloister of the Temple, 
near the great bridge, and stood apparently on the 
cliff at the N.E. corner of the upper city. Other 
palaces of Avrippa, of Bernice, and of Helena 
are noticed ({ Wars, Il. xvii. 6, IV. xix. 11, VI. vi. 1-3): 
the first may have been Herod’s palace, but that 
of Helena (and of Monobasus her husband) was in 
the lower city, as were apparently the Council 
house and the archives (Wars, vi. vi. 8). The 
Xystus, or gymnasium, built by the high priest 
Jason (1 Mac 14; Ant. x1I. v. 1), was near the 
preat bridge, in the valley W. of the Temple 
(Wars, Ul. xvi. 2, 3, V. iv. 1, VI. iii. 2, viti. 1). The 
Hippodrome S. of the Temple may be the same as 
Herod’s theatre (Wars, I. xxxiii. 6, I. iii. 1). Jos. 
also speaks of secret passages near the royal 
towers and Herod’s palace (Wars, VI. viii. 1), and 
such a passage still exists leading from the site of 
this palace underground towards the Temple hill. 
The city and Temple were supplied with water 
by Pilate’s aqueduct, 200 furlongs long, from 
tham (‘Ain “Atdn) 8. of Bethlehem, and from ‘Ain 
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Kueiziba still farther S. It still brings water 
along the 8. slope of the upper city to the 
Temple enclosure (Ant. XVIII. ili. 2; see Talm. 
Bab. Joma 31a). 

The places noticed in NT in or near Jerus.— 
Bethesda, Gethsemane, and Calvary—have been 
separately treated. Bethesda was very probably 
the same as Gihon. Calvary cannot be located 
with certainty, but is now regarded by many 
as the knoll N. of the Damascus Gate, which was 
outside the third wall, at the so-called ‘ Jeremiah’s 
Grotto.’ See, further, art. GOLGOTHA. ‘The Judg- 
ment Hall of Pilate (Jn 18%) appears to have been 
distinct from Herod’s palace (Lk 237), and was 
probably in Antonia. The Pavement (A:O0crpwrov), 
called Gabbatha (wh. see) in Aram., was in this hall 
(Jn 19/3), and Jos. uses this term in speaking of the 
Temple pavement (Wars, VI. i. 8). The site of the 
high priest’s palace (Mt 26%, Mk 14%, Lk 22%, Jn 
18'5) was probably also near the Temple. 

Talnudie notices of Jerus. (see Neubauer, Géog. 
Talm. s.v.) are of little value, unless from the 
Mishna. An ancient rose garden is said to have 
existed (Talm,. Bab. Baba Kamma 82a). All tombs 
and tanneries were outside the town (Mishna, Baba 
Bathra, ii. 9), but ancient tombs were suspected to 
exist under the surface (Parah iii. 2), and founda- 
tions were consequently not dug deep( Baba Kamma 
vii. end). Only the royal tombs and that of Huldah 
were allowed within the walls (Tosephta, Baba 
Bathra, ch. i.). The upper and lower markets are 
noticed (Tosephta, Sanfed. ch. 14), and there were 
two places called Betzain (jyx2), an upper and a 
lower, in Jerusalem. The lower dated from Ezra’s 
age, the upper was included in Jerus. by a later 
king, and lay on the ‘weak’ (that is, the N.) side 
(Talm. Jer, Sanhed. v.; Tosephta, Sanhed. ch. 8; 
Talm. Bab. Shebuoth 16a; Megillath Taanith, ch. 6). 
This word seems to mean a ‘cutting’ or ‘ fosse,’ 
and the upper Betza may be the Bezetha fosse. A 
pa called Beth Mama is also noticed (‘Talm. 

fab. Krubin 516, Sanhed. 24a; Bereshith Rabba, 
ch. 51), the name of which may survive at the 
Birret Mamilla, W. of thecity. The ‘market of 
fatteners’ and the ‘wool market’ were towards 
the N. (Mishna, Hrubin x. 9; see Jos., Wars, Vv. 
vili. 1, where the wool, cloth, and braziers’ markets 
are placed just inside the second wall); and the 
pagan fullers occupied the upper market (Mishna, 
Shekalim viii. 1). The Stone of Proclamation 
(Mishna, Taanith ili. 8), where lost property was 
cried, seems to have been in the lower city. The 
tomb of Kalba Shebuya—a rich man of the time of 
the great siege (Talm. Bab, Gittin 56a)—is placed 
by modern Jewish tradition at the tomb of Helena 
of Adiabene. The tomb of the Sanhedrin (popu- 
larly of the judges) and that of Simon tle Just are 
also shown by the Jews N. of the city. They are 
Gr.-Jewish monuments. 

Space will not allow of any account of the later 
Roman, Byzantine, Arab, Norman, or recent topo- 
graphy of Jerusalem. The important points have 
been noticed in speaking of the history. The 
obliteration of the older ruins in later times must 
be carefully held in view in considering existing 
remains, and the medizval traditions often con- 
fuse a topography which is only to be studied in 
the Bible and in Josephus. 

Vv. ANTIQUITIES. —Theexisting antiquities dating 
before A.D. 70 include the remains of the city walls, 
towers, pools, aqueducts, and tombs, together with 
the foundations of the temple walls, its bridges 
and gates, and the site of Antonia with its outer 
fosse. ‘The extant inscriptions are few. Many of 
these ruins have been brought to light by excava- 
tion since 1867. ‘They are mingled with later 
remains, such as the Ecce Homo Arch,—probably 
erected by Hadrian or his successors,—the work of 


Constantine and Justinian, the wall of Eudoxia, 
and the numerous churches and chapels of Byzant. 
and 12th cent. origin; while the ‘temple Area is 
covered with the buildings of the Khalifs succeed. 
ing ‘Abd el-Melek. ‘The remains of Walls, as yet 
known, belong chiefly to the jirst wall. Its N. face 
followed the steep slopes and cliffs which are 
shown, by observations of the rock in house 
foundations, to have formed the N. side of the hill 
of the upPeE city. The royal towers still present, 
in their lower courses, the large drafted masonry 
of Herod’s age, which occurs also in the Temple 
walls; but a later sloping scarp was added outside 
the walks which surround the so-called Tower of 
David (prob. Phasaelus), by the Crusaders. At 
the Protestant cemetery, south of the present S.W. 
angle of the Turkish wall, a rock scarp, with pro- 
jecting rock bases for towers, was explored in 
1874-5. It has recently (1894-6) been traced east- 
wards, and it is generally allowed to represent the 
W. angle of the ancient wall. Dr. Bliss has 
traced a wall thence to Siloam—where it was 
explored by Dr. Guthe in 1881—enclosing the pool. 
The character of the masonry is that distinctive of 
the Byzantine age, and the wall appears to be that 
built iy Eudoxia (about B.c. 450), which enclosed 
Siloam. The pool, as shown above, was outside 
the walls in A.D. 70. Under this wall, however, in 
arts, on the S. slope of the upper city, Dr. Bliss 
re found remains of an older wall] generally of 
rougher masonry. In one part the Byzantine wall 
is not carried to the rock, but rests on rubbish under 
which the old wall was hidden. A gate towards 
the west of the south face of the upper city wall 
belongs to the older period, but was renewed in 
the later times. This scems to answer to the gate 
of the Essenes noticed by Jos., and it is possibly 
the Dung Gate of Neh. in Bethso. The point where 
the old wall crossed the Tyropceon above Siloam is 
still unknown, but on Ophel Sir C. Warren dis- 
covered a fine rampart under the surface, running 
S. from the 8.E. corner of the Haram enclosure for 
70 ft., and then S.W. for 700 {t., with a great 
tower near this end, 80 ft. face and 20 ft. pro- 
jection. The upper part of the wall is of masonr 
ike that of the modern S. wall of Jerus., but this 
appears to have been re-used. The first 20 ft. from 
the fonndations present a rough rubble of moderate 
dimensions, not unlike the masonry of the old wall 
found by Dr. Bliss. This is founded, not on rock, 
but on red virgin soil. The rock was traced 
farther S. on Ophel by Dr. Guthe in 1881, and the 
masonry then tound was of Byzantine character. 
Although the older wall thus traced in parts, from 
the gate of the Essenes to the E. cloister of the 
Temple, does not usually present in situ the fine 
masonry of the Herodian age, it is possible that 
the rude foundations may belong to Nehemiah’s 
age, the wall erected on Hen having been used up 
by later builders in the present city wall and in 
the upper part of the Temple ramparts. As regards 
the second wall, it is impossible to trace it under 
the houses of the modern city; but in 1883 a wall 
of masonry like that of the royal towers was 
found, running N. on the neck of high land W. of 
the Amygdalon Pool. This is probably enh of the 
second wall. The third wall was still traceable 
outside the city when Dr. Robinson visited Jerus. 
half a cent. ago (BRP?7i. 315), but the only remains 
of its course now traceable are the scarp E. of the 
Damascus Gate, and possibly the remains of a 
tower on a rocky knoll N. of the gate and W. of 
the main N. road, where the Women’s Towers 
appear to have marked an anyle in the wall. 
There are some fine stones in the side of a tank 
farther N., which may have belonged to the third 
wall, but they are not apparently in situ. It will, 
however, be seen that exploration has now shown 
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us approximately the course of the first wall, and 
the starting-point of the second on the W., while 
remains of the third can also be laid down on the 
map from measurements and angles taken by Dr. 
Robinson. ‘The points still requiring study on the 
ground affect the farther course of the second wall, 
and the point at which the first wall crossed the 
Tyropocon Valley. A fine flight of broad steps 
discovered close to Siloam on the north may mark 
the po-ition of the ‘stairs from the city of David’ 
in the Tyropocon. 

The various Pools of ancient Jerus. have been 
described, and it is only necessary to add that the 
great pool in the Hinnom Valley, now called 
Birket es-Sultdn, did not exist till the 12th cent., 
though called in the 14th ‘The lower pool of 
Gihon.’ The wall of its dam bears an inscription 
of A.D. 1537. In the 12th cent. it was built by the 
Germans, and is called ‘the German Lake’ and 
the ‘ New Cistern’ (Citez de Jherusalem after A.D. 
1187, and Theodoric A.D. 1172; Cartulary of Holy 
Sep. Nos. 169, 170). In addition to Pilate’s Aque- 
duct on the 8. there was a conduit to the royal 
towers (Jos. Wars, v. vii. 2), perhaps the older 
conduit of the upper pool. Such a conduit still 
enters the city from the Birket Mamilla on the 
W. An aqueduct has also been found on the W. 
slope of Bezctha leading to the fosse N. of Antonia. 
It scems to have collected rain water from the 
rocks N. of the city to fill the fosse. It is con- 
tinued through the rock of Antonia, in a narrow 
passage to which Jos. alludes, in connexion with 
Strato’s ‘Tower and Antonia (Ant. XII. xi. 2; 
Wars, 1. iii. 4), and it is now closed at the end by 
the Haram wall, inside which, not far off, is a 
large cistern to which the passage—if used as an 
aqueduct—may have led. It would seem to have 
been cut before the time of Herod, perhaps by the 
Hasmoneans, and to have eee nee did the 
Antonia fosse—in the time of Pompey. It may, 
however, have served as a secret exit from a 
window in the Haram wall, which has been found 
above the passage. The oldest Jerus. aqueduct is, 
however, probably that of Hezekiah, leading from 
Gihon to Siloam. The inscription found near its 
mouth in 1881 is cut on the rock wall of the tunnel, 
and records in ancient Heb. letters the fact that 
the tunnel was begun from both ends, the parties 
mecting in the middlat and that it was 1200 cubits 
long. The length as chained is 1658 ft. long, 
giving a cubit of 16in. The point of junction was 
determined by the surveyors near the centre. The 
course of this tunnel is very winding, and the 
level appears to have been lowered near the mouth 
to obtain a proper flow. The aqueduct branches 
out of a passage at the back of the Gihon pool, 
leading to a shaft with steps reaching up to the 
surface of the Ophel hill at the probable site of the 
Water Gate. (As to the questions that have been 
raised regarding the date of this inscription see 
the Literature cited in art. HEZEKIAH, p. 377*, 
footnote). 

The existing Tombs of the city include the 
monument of Helena alrcady noticed, in an under 
chamber of which de Saulcy discovered a sarco- 
phagus bearing an Aram. inscription, with the 
name of ‘queen Sarah,’ and early Rom. coins. 
Sarah may have been the native name of Helena. 
The monuments of Herod have also been noticed, 
and the tomb of Ananus (Wars, Vv. xii. 2). On the 
E. side of the Kidron are four fine monuments in 
Gr.-Jewish style, not unlike that of the Petra 
tombs. The most northerly (now called Absalom’s 
Tomb) has a masonry cupola, and is possibly the 
tomb of Alex. Janneus (Wars, V. xii. 2), which 
lay in this direction. The so-called Tomb of 8t. 
James is a true Jewish chamber, with an outer 
Doric porch bearing, in early square Heb., the 


names of priests of the Bene Hezir family, and 
probably cut about A.D. 50. The other two monu- 
ments to the S. are uninscribed, but of the same 
eriod. The Tombs of the Judges (so called) 

elong to the Rom. period, and near them is a 
broken tomb with a fragment of Aram. inscription 
of about the Ist cent. A.D. Immediately W. of the 
knoll of Jereiniah’s Grotto (the possible site of 
Calvary) are remains of a Jewish tomb, with an 
additional chamber in the Gr. style. There is a 
large cemetery near, with Christian tombs of the 
Byzantine and Crusaders’ ages, interspersed with 
some which bear medieval Jewish texts. The 
tombs S. of the Hinnom Valley are also Byzantine, 
bearing texts which connect them with the Church 
of St. Sion on the hill of the upper city hard by. 
The so-called Tomb of Simon the Just, N. of 
Jerus., is also «1 Greck tomb. 

Before describing the remains of the Temple and 
of Antonia, a word may be added as to Inscriptions 
discovered at Jerusalem. The majority of these 
are Byzantine Greek-Christian texts and tomb. 
stones of Crusaders. An inscription of Hadrian is 
built upside down into the S. wall of the ‘Temple. 
Another of the time of Trajan (dating A.pD. 117), 
found in the upper city, records the worship of 
Serapis at Jernsalem. The osteophagi on Olivet 
bear Gr. names, and in one case a Heb. text is 
marked with a cross, as though belonging to a 
Jewish Chiristian. They date probably from the 
2nd to the 4th cent. A.D. Jater Jews have also 
cut their names on the Temple walls, but the 
only Jewish texts previous to A.D. 70 are those 
above mentioned on the tombs, the Siloam Text, 
probably written about B.C. 702,* and the boundary 
stone of the Temple enclosure, with Gr. inscrip- 
tion excluding strangers. 

The great Haran enclosure at J. presents, at its 
foundations, magnificent drafted masonry of Gr. 
character, on the 8., W., and E. The dressing of 
the stones is found nowhere else except at Hebron, 
and on the arch of the Tyropeon Bridge, but in 
general character this masonry resembles that of 
the royal towers, and of the palace of Hyrcanus, 
built in A.D. 176 at ‘T'yrus in Gilead. The stones 
average 34 ft. in height, but on the S. wall a 
‘master course’ 7 ft. high runs W. for 600 ft. from 
the S.E. angle. The longest stones measure 24 
and 39 ft. ‘he whole of this masonry is dressed 
smooth on face and draft, excepting at the base of 
the W. wall for 20 ft., under an ancient pavement 
near the Tyropwon Bridge, and on the E. wall N. 
of the Golden Gate, where the head of a cross 
valley exists inside the wall. Probably, in these 
cases, the rough-faced stones were never visible 
above the surface. On the KE. wall, at the base, 
are masons’ marks in red paint, and two or three 
Phoen. letters which have forms of a late period. 
The Tyropewon Bridge, eran to the Upper city 
from the W. wall close to the S., consisted of two 
spans. Beneath the old pavement under the 
bridge an older voussoir has been found, lying in a 
rock aqueduct, and evidently belonging to an older 
bridge. The N. side of the Haram is partly 
bounded by the great block of rock on which the 
citadel of Antonia stood, and east of this the N. 
wall presents none of the original masonry, but is 
built in the later Rom. or Byzant. style. Nor is 
there any angle in the old E. wall at this point. 
The smooth masonry which occurs above the 
drafted was built later than the time of Hadrian, — 
probably by Justinian,—and the upper part of the 
rampart is Arab work. The original drafted 

*This Siloam inscription, now removed and preserved in 
fragments in the Stamboul Museum, must not be confused with 
an illegible text in Phon. characters (now in the Brit. Mus.) 
found in the village of Siloam. The words Beth Baal have been 


read on the latter, and {t may indicate the situation of one of 
Solomon’s temples on Olivet. 
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masonry is attributed by de Vowiié to Herod the 
Great—an opinion very generally accepted ; and 
no remains of earlier work in the Hen are 
known. The enclosure is an oblong, with right 
angles on the S.W. and N.E. The S.E. angle 
measures 924°, The S. wall is 922 ft. long, the 
N. 1042 ft., the W. 1601 ft., and the E. 1042 ft. 
The area included is about 35 acres. The Tyropceon 
Bridge appears to be of the same age with the 
ancient wall, and the older voussoir may have 
belonged to the bridge broken down by Pompey 
(Jos. Ant. XIv. iv. 2; Wars, 1. vii. 2). In the 8. 
wall there are two ancient gates, which answer to 
the two Huldah Gates of the Mishna (Middoth 
i. 3): they appear to have been originally both 
double, with two inner passages having a total 
width of 40 ft. (30 cubits), the roofs supported by 

reat columns, and presenting flat domes. The 
ones of the W. gate remain intact, presenting a 
semi-classic design of coffer pattern, intertwined 
with a vine in low relief. This work is attri- 
buted by Ferguson the architect to the time of 
Herod. The lintels of the entrances were formed 
by huge blocks 18 ft. span. The E. gate (now 
called the Triple Gate) was altered later,—probably 
by Justinian,—and the passes cs leading N. from 
these gates seem probably also to belong to this 
Inter period. The vaults in the S.E. corner of the 
Haram are also later restorations, but remains of 
& more ancient vaulting are found, by an ancient 
window, on the E. wall in these vaults. 

On the W. there were four entrances to the 
enclosure, the S. being at the Tyropmon Bridge. 
The next is a subterranean gate with a passage 
leading up from the level of the valley. The third 
was connected with a causeway which appears to 
be ancient, but which is not noticed by Josephus, 
The last, to the N., is now converted into a cistern, 
but the original passage pierced the wall, and 
belonged to a gate on or near the level of the 
valley. These gates seem therefore to answer to 
the Parbar or ‘suburb’ vates of the Mishna, and 
to the four entrances noticed by Jos., on the W. 
side of the Temple (An¢, Xv. xi. 5), of which the 
first led to the royal S. cloister, the second to the 
suburb (mpodoreov), the third also to the suburb, 
and the fourth to the ‘other city,’ by a descent of 
steps into the valley. 

Within the Haram there are no known remains 
of the ancient Temple, except the great rock-cut 
vaults and cisterns, of which the largest towards 
the S.—called the Great Sea—is supported on rock 
pillars, and capable of holding three million 
gallons. On the N. the scarp of Antonia rises 
30 ft. above the flat rock surface of the inner 
court, and the block of rock measures 140 ft. N. 
and S. by 350 ft. E. and W. The fosse to the N. 
was converted later (before A.D. 333) into a ‘twin 

ool,’ by walls and vaulted roofs, and this is 
identified in the 4th cent. A.D. with Bethesda. In 
A.D. 70, however, the twin pools had probably 
no existence. On the W. Haram wall the present 
writer, in 1873, discovered, close to Antonia, the 
existence of projecting piers of the ancient masonry 
above the level of the inner court, resembling those 
which adorn the wall of the Hebron Haram, which 
consists of masonry like that of the Jerus. en- 
closure. In other parts the wall does not reach 
this level, but it apeeae probable that the same 
arrangement existed, at the same level, on the 
other faces of the enclosure. ‘These remains, 
together with 40 observations of the level of the 
rock surface, visible in tanks or vaults, or at the 
foot of the wall, are the only antiquities known to 
remain which enable us to understand the area 
and position of the Temple enclosure, and of 
Antonia as restored by Herod the Great. 

vi. THETEMPLE ENCLOSURE.—Solomon’s Temple 
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(1K 6,2Ch 3; Ant. vill. iii.) was 60 cubits long 
E. and W., 20 broad, and 30 high (the cubit, as 
measured at Siloam, and on the masonry of the 
Jerus. Haram and Galilman synagogues, being 
about 16 in.). Its porch to the E. was 20 cubits 
broad and 10 cubits deep. ‘he chambers, on N.,S., 
and W., were built with a wall set back in steps, so 
that the interiors in the third storey were 7 cubits 
wide, in the second 6 cubits, in the first 5 cubits. 
The thickness of the walls is not stated. The 
roofs were of cedar, and the interior gilded with 
designs similar to the Bab. bas-reliefs of cherubs 
guarding palm trees. The whole structure and 
style, in short, seems to have resembled the art of 
Phosnicia and Chaldiea rather than that of Egypt. 
The Temple appears to have had an inner priests’ 
court, with bronze altar, and an outer court, but 
no measurements of these are given.* In the later 
account (2 Ch 34) the height is given as 120 cubits 
(LXX 20 cubits), and Jos. believed that Solomon’s 
Temple was 60 cubits higher than the later restora- 
tion by Zerub. (Ané¢. XV. xi. 3). It is possible that 
the porch may have formed a lofty pylon higher 
than the Holy House itself. It is not clear whether 
the two bronze pillars, Jachin and Boaz, each 
23 cubits high (1 K 7"), supported the lintel of 
the pylon gate, or whether they stood outside as 
stela: (the word ‘in’ may be rendered ‘for,’ v.?!). 
Jos. gives the area of Solomon’s enclosure at 
4 furlongs (Ant. Xv. xi. 3), and places the F. 
cloister close to a deep valley (Ant. xx. ix. 7), 
stating that Sol. built the E. wall, to which later 
kings added others (JVars, v.v. 1). Butitis not 
clear how these details could be known when he 
wrote, since he states that Herod ‘took away the 
ancient foundations’ (Ant. Xv. xi. 3), and built the 
cloisters ‘from the foundation,’ and enclosed 
‘double the area’ (JVars, 1. xxi. 1). He under- 
stands the Temple itself to have had an upper 
storey, and gives the number of chambers as 3U in 
all (Ant. VIII. iii. 2); but these accounts of a build- 
ing destroyed nearly seven centuries before his 
time are of less value than his description of 
buildings which he had himself seen. 

There is, however, little doubt that the Holy 
House occupied the same site, and was of the 
same length and breadth, in the time of Herod 
and of Solomon. Jos. says that Zerub. placed the 
altar ‘in the same place where it had formerly 
been built’ (Ané, XL. iv. 1); and as to the situation 
of this building, he says that ‘at first the topmost 
plateau (rd dvwrdtw xOayardv) barely sufficed for 
the Holy House and the altar’ (Wars, v. v. 1, 
see Ant. VIII. iii. 9), whence it appears that the 
highest part of the ridge was the site selected. 
Herod, though he altered the enclosure, did not 
touch the Temple itself, which was restored by 
the priests. In the Mishna it is stated that the 
east door of the Holy House was directly opposite 
the summit of Olivet (Afidd. ii. 4; Parad iii. 9, 
iv. 2; see Ezk 43"), As regards the general 
description of the third Temple, the account given 
by Jos. agrees with the careful details of the 

ishna (Middoth), but his measurements are 
unreliable--as in other cases at Cwsarea, Samaria, 
Masada, etc.—and often contradictory. Hie makes 
the altar 20 cubits square (c. Apion. 1. 22), or else- 
where 50 cubits (Wars, v. v. 6), and the valleys 
300 to 400 cubits deep (Ant. VIII. 1. 9; Wars, 
v. v. 1), the real depth not exceeding 160 ft. 
He speaks of stones 40 cubits long and 6 cubits 

* Thore appears to have been a ‘causeway’ or ascent by 


steps to the Temple (1 Ch 26!8), porn aye the same described by 
Jos. (Ant. xv. xi. 5) towards the N. part of the W. wall; but as 
regards the ‘ascent’ (in?) in the time of Sol. (1 K 105, indy 
in 2Ch 94), LXX, Vulg., Pesh. render in K (according to the 
regular sense of 171) and read in Ch, ‘the burnt-offerings which 
he offered,’ and Jos. follows this reading (Ant. vu. vi. 5). See 
ASCENT, 
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high (Ant. xx. ix. 7; Wars, v. v. 1), a greatly 
exaggerated estimate. When, therefore, he gives 
the circumference of the third Temple as 4 fur- 
longs* (Ant. xv. xi. 3), or, including Antonia, 
6 furlongs (Wars, VI. v. 4), we must remember 
that he was writing in Rome, and merely estimated 
the lengths. Measured along the extant walls, 
the area, including Antonia, is about 8 furlongs 
in all. 

Following the description of Jos., some authori- 
ties suppose that Herod’s Temple occupied a square 
of 600 ft. side, in the 8S.W. part of the Haram. 
The objections to this view are briefly: Ist, that 
in this case the Temple cannot have steod on the 
‘topmost plateau’; 2nd, that the area noticed in 
the Mishna (500 cubits square) is larger; 3rd, 
that there are no remains of any walls, to E. and 
N., at the required distances, and no break in the 
S. wall 600 ft. from the S.W. angle; 4th, that 
the Ophel wall joined the ‘KE. cloister,’ and has 
been discovered abutting on the KE. wall of the 
Haram; 5th, that the existing outer gates agree 
with the descriptions only if the Temple Area is 
supposed to coincide with the present boundaries 
of the Haram; 6th, that unless placed on the top- 
most plateau, the Temple—surrounded by courts at 
various levels—must have required foundations 30 
to 100 ft. deep to reach the known levels of the 
rock. The masonry was too heavy to have been 
simply founded on earth. These objections have 
never been answered, and in our present state of 
knowledge it seems safer to depend on the general 
statements of Jos. than on his measurements, which 
are hard to reconcile with his incidental remarks. 

In order to study this question by the light of 
recent exploration it is necessary to fix the position 
of Antonia, that of each angle of the Temple en- 
closure, and the position of the ‘topmost plateau’ 
opposite the summit of Olivet. Antonia is de- 
scribed (Wars, v. v. 8) as standing at the corner 
of the N. and W. cloisters, on a rock 50 cubits 
high, scarped on all sides: it had four corner 
towers, and a large inner space with courts, baths, 
and places for camps. A ditch and valley pro- 
tected the towers outside in the time of Pompey 
(Ant. XIV. iv. 2). Strabo speaks of this ditch as 
60 ft. deep and 250 ft. broad (see Wars, I. vii. 3, 
v. iv. 2). Cloisters joined Antonia to the Temple 
(Wars, 1. xvi. 5, 6), and the rock hid the Temple 
on the N. (Wars, Vv. v. 8), looking down on the 
courts (}Vars, v. ix. 2, VI. i. 5, ii. 5, 9): when it 
was taken, immediate access was obtained to the 
flat courts and to the inner Temple (IVars, Vt. 
ili. 7). The area of Antonia seems to have formed 
a projection on the N.W., so that when it was 
destroyed the Temple enclosure itself became a 
quadrangle (rerpdywvov, Wars, vi. v. 4). There 
is only one existing site which answers to such 
a description—namely, the block of rock already 
described at the N.W. angle of the present Haram. 
This rock overlooks all the interior, and rises 20 
ft. higher than the Sakhrah or holy ‘rock,’ which 
is the highest point within the Haram. The outer 
fosse is also traceable, separating this site from 
Bezetha. The rock thus supporting the modern 
barracks is therefore identified, on all recent plans, 
with Antonia—the older Baris or Birah of the time 
of the Hasmonans and of Nehemiah. It follows 
that the W. wall throughout may be regarded as 
belonging to the enclosure of Antonia and of the 
Temple in the time of Herod. TheS.W. angle is 
generally agreed to be that of Herod’s Temple; 
and as regards the 8.E., Jos. (Wars, v. iv. 2) 
clearly states that the Ophel wall joined the ‘E. 
cloister’ of the Temple, so that all the E. wall 

* If Herod’s Temple enclosure was double that of Sol., it is 


manifestly impossible that both measured four furlongs in cir: 
cumference (see references in text.) 


appears also to belong to the time of Herod, since 
the junction with the Ophel wall has been deter- 
mined by excavation. The N.E. anvle remains 
in doubt; for, as above noticed, the N. wall, east 
of the Antonia rock, is not of the same masonry 
with the others, while the cisterns inside this part 
of the Haram are not rock-cut, but are built of 
masonry very late in character. It seems probable 
that this pat of the area is modern, and thut the 
old N. wall of the Temple ran E. and W. on the 
line of the present N. wall of the platform, where 
remains of ancient buttresses have been found. 
The N.E. part of the Haram is crossed by a valley, 
running into the Kidron, which has been tilled 
in with earth, but which, in A.D. 70, may have 
bounded the Temple on the N., and the inner 
court of Antonia on the E. A gate called Tadi 
led, by an underground passage, out of the Temple 
on this side. 

As regards the ‘ topmost plateau,’ the rock below 
Antonia, on the §8., is visible over a considerable 
area at a level about 2430 ft. above the Mediter- 
ranean. It has been artilicially cut down to form 
& flat surface. FartherS. ©. it rises, in the Sakhrah 
itself, to a height of 2440 ft., but under the 
platform which surrounds the Sakhralh its height 
nowhere exceeds 2432 ft. About twenty ob- 
servations have been made, which coneur in show- 
ing a flat plateau at this level, occupying the 
central part of the Haram. The slope to the W. 
is very steep, the rock falling to an average level 
of 2350 ft. at the base of the W. outer wall. The 
slope to the E. is also steep, though not equal to 
that on the W. On the S. the plateau narrows 
to a long spur, which sinks towards Siloam. It 
is evident that a building surrounded by terraced 
courts, at various lower levels, can welt. be titted 
to the ground only if its highest floor level is 
placed on the highest hat of the plateau now 
ascertained to exist, as above described. If, more- 
over, a line be drawn E., at right angles to the 
W. wall of the Haram, and through the Sakhrah 
rock, it will be found to cut the summit of Olivet 
immediately N. of the resent Church of the 
Ascension. If, on the other hand, the Temple 
be placed farther to tlie S.W. (as proposed by 
those who accept the measurements given by Jos.), 
not only can no line be so drawn, but the ‘ emple 
is made to stand on the narrower and lower part 
of the spur, and its foundations would rest on 
the steep W. slopes, here falling 90 ft. below 
the crest of the spur. ‘These various considera- 
tions seem, therefore, all to point to the vicinity 
of the Sakhrah as marking the site of the Holy 
House itself, 

Placed in such a position, it will be found that 
the levels of the courts, as described in the Mishna 
and by Jos., agree throughout with the actual 
levels. In no part does the rock rise or fall so 
as to render it necessary to and se foundations of 
more than 2 or 3 ft. The Sakhrah itself may be 
that ‘stone of foundation’ (ben hash-Shéthiyah) 
which supported the Holy of Holies, and was said 
to be the foundation of the world (Mishna, Joma 
v. 3, Zamid i. 1) sealing the mouth of the abyss 
—a legend which still attaches to the Sakhrah 
and its cave. Under the altar there was no hollow 
place (Talm. Bab. Zebahim 68a), and its position 
would agree with a part of the Haram where 
there are no vaults. The gate Tadi or ‘hiding’ 
(Middoth i. 3) was reached by an underground 
passage from the N. side of the inner cloister, 
and remains of such a passage exist N. of the 
Sakhrah. On the S. side was the Chamber of 
the Draw-well, and on thisside there is an existing 
tank in the required position. The Altar Court 
was 6 cubits lower than the floor of the Temple 
(or at a level of about 2432 ft. above the Mediter.), 
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and the great Court of the Women, farther E., 
was again 74 cubits lower (or about 2422 ft. above 
the same datum), but on the S. and N. the Altar 
Court was only 5 cubits above the outer level, 
which would therefore be about 2426 ft. above 
the datum—these levels depending on the number 
of steps, each half a cubit high, noticed in the 
Mishna (Middoth) and by Jos. (Wars, v. v.). On 
applying the plan to the ground it is found that, 
in each case, the levels so obtained agree exactly 
with the actual levels, as shown by the present 
author in 1879 (Conder’s Handbook to the Bible, 
last chapter). 

The details given in the Mishna (Middoth) 
suffice to enable us to draw a block plan of Herod’s 
Temple. The exact arrangements of the gateways 
and cloisters can only be conjectured, but the 
enclosure, which is said to have been 500 cubits 
square, surrounded the inner courts, which no 
Gentile might enter. The Priests’ Court, which 
surrounded the Holy House, and included the 
great altar to its east, measured 135 cubits N. 
and 8. by 1387 E. and W. On the E. was the 

reat gate Nicanor, leading to the ‘Court of the 

omen,’ which was 135 cubits square. Between 
this and the Court of the Priests a narrow plat- 
form (11 cubits wide), having beneath it (Midd 
ii. 6) chambers opening into the ‘Women’s Court,’ 
was called the ‘Court of Isr.,’ and reserved for men 
only, who formed a representative congregation 
of Israel. ‘The women were confined to galleries 
in the Women’s Court, which was the general 
meeting-place of the Jews. Immediately outside 
these courts a fence (soreg) surrounded the Temple, 
and inscriptions in Gr. (one of which has been 
recovered) forbade any Gentile to enter on pain 
of death. The Holy House itself (Aekal) in- 
cluded a porch (aula) and the Holy of Holies. 
The latter was 20 cubits square, and the Holy 
Place 40 cubits long by 20 broad (as in Solomon's 
Temple). The porch was 100 cubits broad N. and 
S., and the total length of the building was 100 
cubits E. and W., the breadth of the main part 
being 70 cubits, including the chambers to N., S., 
and E., and the outer gallery (impluviwm) beyond 
them on N. and 8S. The height of the porch was 
100 cubits, and that of the main building 45 cubits 
with a flat roof. A second storey appears to have 
existed, above the Holy Place and Holy of Holies, 
its roof 100 cubits from the ground. The great 
gate of the porch was 20 cubits broad and 40 
cubits high, and over it were five oak beams to 
which apparently the golden vine was_ nailed. 
There were apparently two veils—one to the outer 
gate, one to the doorway of the Holy Place, and 
these were annually renewed. The surroundin 
chambers, in three storeys, numbered 38 in all. 
A stairway in the tmpluvium, on the N., led to 
the roofs. Twelve steps led down, on the E., to 
the Priests’ Court. In this stood the altar, of 
rubble and mortar, 32 cubits square at the founda- 
tion, which was 1 cubit high. The main part 
above was 30 cubits square and 5 cubits high; 
the hearth was 28 cubits square; the total height 
of the altar was 10 cubits, with four ‘horns’ at 
the angles. The sloping ascent on the S. was 
16 cubits broad and 32 cubits long, leading to the 
foot of the hearth. The Court of the Priests had 
three gates to the N. and three to the 8. The 
E. gate on the N. was called Nitzotz, and had 
an exhedra, the N.W. gate Moked had four cham- 
bers at the sides, where the Temple guard of 
riests kept watch. An andeceroand passage led 

. to Tadi, the gate near Antonia, and also to 
the latrines. On the S. the W. gate was named 
Aptinas, or, otherwise, the Water Gate, the two 
others being the Gate of the Offering and the 
Gate of Flaming. On the E. 15 steps led down 


from the great gate Nicanor to the Women’s 
Court. These gates were flanked by chambers, — 
those for salt, for the high priest’s bath and for 
washing, being on the N.; those for wood, for the 
drawwell and the ‘Chamber of Hewn Stone’ 
where the Sanhedrin sat, being on the S. of the 
Priests’ Court. The four chambers of Moked were 
for the lamb of the daily sacrifice (on S.W.), for 
the shewbread (on S.E.), for the stones of the old 
altar taken down by Judas Maccabseus (on N.E.), 
and for washing, with a descent to the north 
passage. In the corners of the Women’s Court 
were four chambers,—that of the Nazirites on S.E., 
that where the wood for the altar was kept on 
N.E., that of the lepers on N.W., and that for 
oil on the S.W. The two chambers flanking 
Nicanor were for the vestment keeper and the 

ancake maker. Musical instruments were kept 
in the chambers under the narrow walk called the 
‘Court of Isr.,’ which was divided from the Priests’ 
Court by a railing, near which was a pulpit whence 
they addressed the people. The Court of Isr. was 
apparently 24 cubits lower than the level of the 
Priests’ Court. The soreg was reached by three 

ates, on the N., S., and E. of the Women’s 

ourt, and was a lattice-work fence. The limit 
of 500 cubits square was marked by the ‘hed 
(‘rampart’ or ‘ terrace’), which was 10 cubits wide, 
and reached apparently by other steps (Wars, v. 
v. 2). The gates of the outer walls (or ‘ Mountain 
of the House’), namely, the two Huldah Gates on 
the S., the Parbar Gates and Kipunos (‘descent’) 
on the W., with Tadi on thé N., have been already 
noticed. On the E. was the gate Shushan, the 
position of which is doubtful. The outer cloisters, 
along the rampart walls, were double except on 
the g., where the royal cloister is described b 
Jos. as having three walks, with 162 pillars, each 
about 6 ft. in diameter (Ant. xv. xi. 5). The 
walks were 30 ft., 45 ft., and 30 ft. wide, and 
this measurement (in Gr. ft.) agrees closely with 
the width and position of the existing Tyropceon 
Bridge, which has a breadth of 50 ft., and an arch 
41 ft. Gin. span. The pillars as described are of 
about the size of those still standing in the vaulted 
chamber of the Double (or W. Huldah) Gate, and 
the epistyla would have been about 22 ft.—the 
cloister stretching to the present S.E. angle of 
the Haram. ‘Tins gives a very natural inter- 
columniation of 24 diameters. The pillars were 
27 ft. high according to Josephus. These details, 
taken—except when otherwise stated—from the 
Tract Middoth of the Mishna, agree with the more 
general description by Jos., except in some cases 
as regards measurements, where the account of 
the Kabbis—some of whom had seen the Temple 
standing, and had been able to measure its ruins— 
is to be preferred to one written in Italy. No 
difliculty is found in understanding this account, 
or in fitting plan and section to the ground, if the 
Temple is placed opposite the summit of Olivet, 
on the ‘topmost plateau’ of the hill. 

VII. MODERN JERUSALEM. — Within the last 
twenty years Jerus. has so largely increased in size 
and population, on account of y ewish and European 
settlers building houses outside the walls, that 
the most recent plans give little idea of the city. 
The Mount of Olives is covered with houses, and 
a considerable suburb has sprung up N. of the 
Damascus Gate. On the W. the Jewish cottages 
stretch more than a mile from the Jaffa Gate 
(in the W. wall), and many villas, standing in 
gardens, reach from W. of the Russian hospice 
to the vicinity of Birket Mamilla. On the S. 
other houses, and a German settlement, stand on 
the high ground S. of the Hinnom Valley. On 
the S. W. is the railway station. The population 
has increased from 20,000 souls (including Chris- 
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tians, Moslems, and 8000 Jews) to between 40,000 
and 60,000 souls, the Jews having increased to 
about 30,000 in all. In 1838 there were only 3000 
Jews in the city. It is beyond the present purpose 
to describe the modern city (see Baedeker’s Guide), 
but the above-mentioned changes are too remark- 
able to pass unnoticed. 


LITERATURE.—The lit. of the subject would form a vol. by 
itself, but the progress of scientific study has rendered obsolete 
most of the works written before a.p. 1888. The generally 
accepted views as to the topography, which have been given 
above, are substantially in accord with the conclusions of Dr. 
E. Robinson (BAP, 1838 and 1852, 2nd ed. 8 vols. 1856). The 
work of Sir O. Warren, and of the prement writer, down to 1883, 
is detailed in the Jerus. vol. of SWP. The later explorations, 
to 1898, are detailed in PH FSt, 1883-98, and in Bliss and Dickie’s 
Kacavations at Jerusalem, 1898. The Ord. Surv. Notes by Sir 
©. W. Wilson, 1865, give valuable moo of the antiquities 


then known. The works of de Voygiié (Lylises de la Terre 


Sainte, 1860, and Le U'emple de Jerua. 1863) are standard 
authorities for the later periods. The Byzant. and 12th cent. 
topography is to be studied in the series issued by the Pal. 
Pilgrims Texts Soc., esp. in the valuable tract, dating after 
A.D. 1187, called La Citez de Jherusalem. It ia also discussed 
in SWP. The views advocated by Sir O. W. Wilson are de- 
tailed in Smith’s DB2, The modern city. is fully described by 
Dr. A. Socin in Baedeker’s Handbook to Pal. and Syria. 
Without reference to these leading works the student will be 
unable to obtain correct information as to the views of the 
chief authorities, and the extant buildings; but familiarity 
with these, and with Jos. and the Mishna, will be found 
sufficient, without reference to obsolete theories or to popular 
works. A valuable and exhaustive paper on the Talm. accounts 
of the Temple has been published by the /## in 1886, repre- 
senting the labours of Dr. T. Chaplin for many years in Jerus. 
itself, The architectural history of the Haram, by the present 
author, is detailed in Tent Work tn Pal., and the full details of 
the Temple in Conder's Llandbook to the Bible, 1879. Recent 
discoveries have not, in any instance, upset the conclusions 
thercin urged, and in some cases they have afforded unexpected 
support to those conclusions, as shown in this brief account of 


the Holy City. C. R. CONDER. 


JERUSHA (xy 2 K 153=JERUSHAH aya: 
2 Ch 27, ‘ possession’ or ‘ possessed ’).—Mother o 
Jotham king of Judah.  IlLer father’s nue is 
given as Zadok. 


JESHAIAH (aye, wnyes ‘salvation of J”’).—1. 
A grandson of Zerubbabel, 1 Ch 37. 2, One of the 
sons of Jeduthun, I Ch 25%, 3, A Levite, the 
ancestor of one of David’s treasurers, 1 Ch 26%. 
4 The chief of the Béné-Elam who returned with 
Ezra, Ezr 8’. 5. Chief of the Merarites in time 
of Ezra, Ezr 8. 6. A Benjamite, Neh 11’. See 
GENEALOGY. 


JESHANAH (7;":).—A town, named along with 
Bethel, taken from Jeroboam by Abijah, 2 Ch 13%, 
It is probably the modern ‘Ain Sinia, a village 
with a spring, about 3} miles north of Bethel. 
See SWP vol. ii. sheet xiv. In 18 7}? we ought 
also (so Wellh., Driver, Klosterm., Kittel, Budde) 
to read Jeshanah for MT Shen (jp'n). See SuEn. 
Probably the same place is meant by the Jsanas 
(7 'Iodvas) of Josephus (Ant. XIv. xv. 12), where 
Herod the Great defeated the noone of Antigonus. 

» R. CONDER. 

JESHARELAH.—See ASHARELAH. 


JESHEBEAB (3x3y:).—A Levite, the head of the 
14th course, 1 Ch 24%. B of the LXX strangely 
enough omits the name, although thereby the 
whole number of courses is reduced to twenty- 
three. A has 'Iofdod, Vulg. Isbaab. Kittel (see 
SBOT, ad loc.) thinks that aversion to a name 
compounded with -daal accounts for its elimination 
in B. See also Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 24. 


JESHER (7%: ‘uprightness’).—A son of Caleb, 
1Ch 28 The L "Iwdcap would lead us to 
expect an o in the first syllable (cf. notes of Kittel 
in SBOT, and Baer). 


JESHIMON.—This word occurs with def. art. 


(een) in Nu 21” 23%, 1 S 2319. 4 961.3 « Jeshimon’ 
V, ‘desert’ RV in all. A similar variation is 
found in the renderings of LXX and Vulgate. 
The latter translates by desertum and solitude 
except in 18 234, where it has Jeshimon. The 
LXX renders it in Samuel by 706 'Tecoarpov (Eleoo... 
is a variant in A), but in Numbers by fpnuos with 
the def. article. The Targums have pow na in 
Numbers (mow n'a Nu 23% Tare. Jon.), but in 
Samuel pow; Syr. has powr throughout. ‘The 
word also occurs in 7 places in parallelism with 
midhbar, which always in these passages has the 
def. art. (except in Dt 32!°), while geshimon is 
without it. In Dt 32”, Ps 68? 78” 106% the word 
is used of the land through which the children of 
Israel passed on their way to Canaan, and there 
may be an indirect allusion to it in the other three 
places, Ps 1074, Is 43. RV deviates from its 
uniform rendering of this word by ‘desert’ in Dt 
3210, Ps 687, where with AV it has ‘ wilderness.’ 
Though in these passages no distinction be- 
tween midhbar and jeshimon is drawn, yet there 
is a difference in meaning ; midhbar™* is strictly a 
place where cattle are driven (comp. the German 
‘Trift’ and ‘treiben’), the uncultivated region 
where pasturage (though scanty in parts) may be 
found; jeshimon is the desolate waste without 
water or vegetation. 

Some particular region of this character secms 
eiteated both in Numbers and Samuel, and, as in 
18 23% 26? Ziph and Maon (places identified as 
being a few miles to the south of Hebron) are 
mentioned as being in its vicinity, a tract of land 
to the west of the Dead Sea seems here indicated. 
The eastern slopes of Judah are called (Jos 15%) 
the wilderness, and, though the cities there men- 
tioned show that the land was not entirely unin- 
habited, the fewness of them (compare the number 
six with the numbers of cities in other parts of 
Judah) is evidence of its barrenness. ‘Though 
containing some fertile spots (as En-gedi), the 
region as @ whole may well be called J eshimon, for 
to its character as a desolate waste many travellers 
bear witness. (For the descriptions of Robinson 
and other travellers, see Ritter, Comp. Geog. uf Pal. 
iii. 108 if. ; and cf. G. A. Smith, HoH p. 312). 
The traveller descending these slopes from the 
cities of the hill-country first passes through the 
pasture ground (the midhbar) in the neighbourhood 
of Ziph and Maon (the wilderness of Muon, 15 23%, 
of Ziph, 26*), and at length reaches the desolate 
waste (Jeshimon) by the Dead Sea. This tract of 
land may be referred to in Numbers, as it would 
be visible from the highlands of Eastern Palestine, 
but Dillmann takes Jeshimon to be that part of the 
Arabah to the N. of the Dead Sea and E. of the 
Jordan, in which Beth-jeshimoth (the only place 
bearing a similar name) is situate. (See his Comin. 
on Nu2l”; and cf. art. BETH-JESHIMOTH). 

From the words of 158 23* ‘the wilderness of 
Maon, in the Arabah, on the south of the desert’ 
(Jeshimon), it seems that the term Arabah, which 
‘is apne to at least a portion of the great valley 
which stretches from the Gulf of Akabah into the 
Jordanic basin’ (see art. ARABAH, vol. i. p. 1304), 
here includes that portion of the valley in which 
the Dead Sea is situated. A. T. CHAPMAN. 


JESHISHAI (‘¢v: ‘old,’ ‘venerable’?). — The 
eponym of a Gadite family, 1 Ch 5. See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


* AV renders this word generally by ‘ wilderness,’ but in 12 
places has ‘desert.’ RV has altered these into ‘wilderness’ 
except in Dt 8210, Job 245. Ex 191-2 is an instance of AV being 
misleading in some words of frequent occurrence (see Revisers’ 
Preface). The reader of AV would suppose that the original of 
‘desert’ in v.23 was different from that of ‘ wilderness’ in vv.!.2, 
but midhbar is the Heb. equivalent of both, which is {indica 
by the change to ‘ wilderness’ in RV. 
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JESHOHAIAH (-:n'v:).—The eponym of a Simeon- 
ite family, 1 Ch 4%, See GENEALOGY. 


JESHUA (x30: J” is salvation’ or ‘J” is opulence’ 
(see Oxf. Heb. Lex.], "Incots), another form of 
Joshua, is used of—1. Joshua the son of Nun once 
only (Neh 8!7), 2, The head of the ninth course of 
priests (1Ch 24"), AV has Jeshuah, 3. A Levite 
in the time of Hezekiah, who had to do with the 
distribution of the free-will offerings (2 Ch 31"). 
4. A man of the house of Pahath-moab whose de- 
scendants returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2% "Incote, 
Neh 7"). This J. is perhaps identical with No. 2 
above. 5. A Levitical house or its successive heads 
in the times of Zerub., Ezra, and Nehemiah. J. is 
mentioned in connexion with the building of the 
temple (Ezr 3°), the explanation of the law to the 
people (Neh 8’, cf. 9%"), and the sealing of the cove- 
nant (10%). Cf. also Ezr 2 8°38, Neh 774 12% 24’Ingou. 
6. The high priest who along with Zerunb. headed 
the first band of exiles that returned. In Ezr and 
Neh he is called Jeshua (ye), in Hag and Zec 
Joshua (yvin). His grandfather Seraiah, who was 
high priest at the tine of the capture of Jcrus., 
was executed at Riblah by Nebuch., and his father 
Jehozadak carried captive to Babylon, where J. 
was probably born (2 K 2518, 1 Ch 6!5; see, how- 
ever, Kosters, J/e¢ herstel v. Isr. 48f.). On the 
arrival of the caravan at Jerus., J. naturally took 
a Jeading part in the erection of the altar of 
burnt-oflfering and the laying of the foundations 
of the temple (Ezr 3%), in Hag and Zec he is 
frequently coupled with Zerub. after these pro- 
phets had begun to stimulate the people to under- 
take building operations in earnest (Hag 1}: 3234, 
Lec Zit G0. 11) ; ne supplies a figure to the imagery 
of the latter prophet (Zee 3"), and even receives 
a crown at lis hands (6%). Le is enlogized in 
Sir 49% For further details see ZECHARIAH, 
ZERUBRAREL, and refer to the Literature at the 
end of the latter article. J. A. SELBIE, 


JESHUA (y:v:).—A town in the south of Judah, 
Neh 11°, The site is possibly at the ruin Sa‘wt 
west of Zell ‘Arad and south of ‘Attir, as Beer- 
sheba is mentioned with it. See PHF Mem. iii. 
409f. Jeshua of Neh 11% appears to correspond 
to Shema (wh. see) of Jos 15°85 198(?), See Dillm. 
ad loc, C. R. ConDER. 


JESHURUN (pw) occurs four times in OT as 
a designation for Israel (Dt 32! 33% 8, Tg 442), 
Gesenius at one time held that pw: was a shorter 
form of poxytyt (Cod. Gr., Ven. 'Iopaedlcxos), a dimin. 
of Sxny: (Israel), while at the same time there might 
be an allusion to the idea of rectitude or upright- 
ness contained in the root 7y;. Latterly he adopted 
a derivation simply from this last root, making J. 
=the rightcous little people. Vhe same derivation 
is accepted by Reuss and Cornill, the latter of 
whom (with Cheyne) finds light thrown upon the 
meaning of J. by the references in OT to the 
‘Book of Jashar,’ where Jashar (‘the upright’) 
may be a name for Israel. (Cf. Nu 23% ‘Let me 
die the death of the righteous,’ in which ony: 
‘rightcous’ seems to allude to byw of the preceding 
clause), The Sept. in all the four passages cited 
above, renders J. ie Hyamnuevos (‘beloved’). Jerome 
has dilectus in Dt 32", but elsewhere rectissimus, 
corresponding to ev@us or evOvraros of Aq. Symm., and 
Theod., who manifestly connect J. with the root 
“yi Delitzsch (Js.5 ii. 189) admits that jr: is a 
secondary form of sy:, but declines to regard it as 
a diminutive, because a ‘diminutive of affection 
corresponds little to the language of divine love’ 
(sic), In spite of this dictum, Schultz’ explana- 
tion of J. as ‘a pet name from 1%’ seems a 
peculiarly happy one (O7' Theol. ii. 29n.). Driver 


(Dt 32) agrees with Dillmann that J. is a poetical 
title of Israel, pointing allusively to Sew but 
derived from 71%:, and accordingly designating the 
nation under its ideal character (cf. Ex 19°, Dt 14? 
etc.) as ‘the wpright one.’ J. A. SELBIE. 


JESIAS (B ’Eolas, A ’Iecolas, AV Josias), 1 Es 8%, 
—In Ezr 8? JESHAIAH. 


JESIMIEL (bx>¥:).—The eponym of a Simeonite 
family, 1 Ch 4%, See GENEALOGY. 


JESSE ‘y: (etym. and meaning doubtful; perh. 
‘wealthy,’ / 2%, Ges., but see Oz Heb. Lex.; Terral). 
—Father of David. As grandson of the wealthy 
Boaz (Ru 4!7- 22,1 Ch 2"3, Mt 15, Lk 3%), it is natural 
to suppose that he was one of the elders of Bethle- 
hem (1S 164); but the biblical narrative is not clear 
on this point. He is called ‘the Bethlehemite,’ 
1S 16% 28 17%, and ‘the Ephrathite of Bethlelhem- 
Judah,’ 1S 17% We cannot draw any safe in- 
ference as to his position from the fact that his 
youngest son kept the sheep, or from the simple 
present of farm produce which he sends, now to 
the king (1S 16°), now to the captain (15 17!%). 
The Targ. on 2S 21 calls him ‘a weaver of the 
veil of the house of the sanctuary,’ but that is 
merely an attempt to explain ‘Jaare-oregim.’ 
When first introduced into the history (15 177, 
on the various explanations of which sce Wellh. and 
Driver) he is ‘an old man,’ ‘stricken in years among 
men,’ and he probably did not live to witness the 
royal dignity of the lad whom he had once thought 
too insignificant to share in the sacrificial feast 
(1S 16"), In 1S 20% David mentions his brother 
as superintending the fanny sacrifice. ‘This may 
be due to the yvreat age of Jesse, but it is also 
possible that we have here a survival of the custom 
according to which the eldest son was the family 
priest. We last hear of Jesse alive in 1S 22% 4 
when David, mindful of his ancestress Ruth, 
entrusts his parents to the care of the king of 
Moab. A Jewish tradition states that the Moabites 
killed them, but 1 S 224 implies that they rejoined 
David when he left the cave of Adullam, 

There are two slight dilliculties connected with 
Jesse’s family. (a) According to1 8 16%" 174 he 
had eight sons; seven only are named in the 
genealogy, 1 Ch 2'%15, The Syriac and Arabic 
versions here insert ‘Elihu the seventh’ from 
1 Ch 27%, but there we should probably read 
‘Eliab,’ with the LXX. Jerome (Qu. /feb. on 15 
172, 28 21%) says that the prophet Nathan, or 
Jonathan son of Shammah, was reckoned as one 
of his sons. (8) In 2S 17% Abigail is called the 
daughter of Nahash; accordingly Jewish tradition 
(Targ. on Ru 4”, Is 14%, Jerome, Qu. /leb. in loc.) 
identifies Jesse with Nahash (‘serpent’), explaining 
the double name on the ground that he had no 
other sin than that original sin which the old serpent 
introduced into the world. Stanley (Jewish Ch., 
Lect. 22) suggests that the same woman was first 
wife of Nahash, king of Ammon, and mother by 
him of Abigail and Zeruiah, and subsequently wife 
of Jesse, and mother of his sons. This theory 
derives some slight support from the friendliness of 
Nahash and his sons to David (28 10? 1777), and 
also from the genealogy (1 Ch 2}*), where Abigail 
and Zeruiah are not called the daughters of Jesse, 
but the sisters of his sons. It is possible, however, 
that wnynz in 2S 17” is, as Wellh. thinks, a textual 
error. See NAHASH. 

It is interesting to note that while in his life- 
time, and in the next generation, ‘the son of 
Jesse’ was a contemptuous epithet for David (cf. 
Jg 9%, 1S 2212 Ts 7456-9), and is so used by Saul 
(1 S 20%. 30.81 997.8), by Doeg (1 S 22%), by Nabal 
(25%), by Sheba (2S 201), and by the ten tribes 
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(1 K 1215), yet the propor Isaiah (11' 1°) associates 
one of the most sublime Messianic predictions with 
the stock (313) of Jesse, ‘the root (wt) of Jesse,’ 
and this honorific use of the phrase passed to later 
writers, 1 Ch 10!4 29%, Ps 72%, Ac 13%. 
N. J. D. WHITE. 

JESUS, the Gr. form (‘Ingois) of the name 
Joshua (yvim) or Jeshua (yz), is employed as a 
designation of—1. Joshua the son of Nun (AV 
ac 2 2Es 757, Sir 461, Ac 7#, He 4%, in all 
of which passages RV has JOSHUA). 2. Jeshua 
(Joshua), the high priest contemporary with 
Zerubbabel (1 Es 5° & 4 56. 68. 70 g2919, Sir 4914, where 
both AV and RV have in ae instance JESUS). 
8. The Levite (1 Es 6% 5% 8% 9%) who in Ezr 2” 
3° is called Jeshua. 4 An ancestor of our Lord 
(Lk 3% RV, where AV has Jose). 5. Jesus, son of 
Sirach. See SIRACH. 6.7. See the next two articles. 


JESUS CHRIST.— 
Method of thts article. 


I. Survey or ConpDiTIONS. 
A, EXTERNAL CONDITIONS: GOVERNMENT, SECTS, AND 
PARTIES. 
B. INTERNAL CONDITIONS: THE STATE OF RELIGIOUS 
LHOUGHT AND LIFE, 
1. General conditions: («) the darker and (8) the 
brighter side of contemporary Judaism. 
2, The special seed-plot of Christianity. 
3. The Messianic expectation, Literature. 


Il, Tne Pvsric MINISTRY. 
A. PRELIMINARY PERIOD: FROM TNE RAPTISM TO THE 
CALL OF THE LEADING APOSTLES. 
ji. The Baptist and the Baptism: («) the Baptist’s 
hesitation, (8) the Voice from Heaven, (y) Apocry- 
hal details, (3) Synoptic and Johannean version. 
Aterature. 
ii, The Temptation. 
iii, The first disciples and the miracle at Cana. 
iv, The first Passover. 
v. Retirement to Galilee. —The Synoptic Chronology, 
the Healing of the Nobleman’s Son. 
B. FIRST ACTIVE OR CONSTRUCTIVE PRRIOD: 
FOUNDING OF THE KINGDOM. 
i, The Call, Training, and Mission of the Twelve (and 
of the Seventy). 
ii. Differentiation of the Ministry of Jesus from that 
of John the Baptist. 
iii, Preaching of the Kingdom. 
iv, The Messianic Works. 
v. Effect on the Populace. 
vi. Effect upon the Pharisces. 
vii. The Self-Revelation of Jesus. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 
a. General Characteristics of the Teaching. 
(1) Ita relation to the teaching of the Baptist and to 
that of the Scribes. 
(2) Ita universal range. 
(3) Its method, 
) The Parables, 
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5) Interpretation of the Parables. 
6) The Purpose of teaching by Parables. 


b. Contents of the Teaching. 


Om The Fatherhood of God. 
2) The Kingdom of God: (i.) the name; (il.) the 
meaning; (iii.) associations; (iv.) the nature of 
the Kingdom : how far supernatural? (v.) present 
or future ? (vi.) inward or outward? (vii.) national 
or universal? 

(3) The Members or Subjects of the Kingdom: (i.) 
conditions of entrance; (ii.) character of the 
members ; ay paradoxes of Christianity. 

(4) The Messiah : (1.) the Christ ; (ii.) the Son of David ; 
(iii.) the Son of Man; (iv.) the Son of God. 

(5) The Paraclete and the Tri-unity of God. 

Literature. 


THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. 


(i.) Different classes of Miracles. 
mY Critioal expedients for eliminating miracle. 
(ili.) The evidence for the Gospel miracles in general. 
(iv.) The quality of the evidence. 
(v.) Historical necessity of miracles. 
(vi.) Natural congruity of miracles. 
.) The unexplained element in miracles. 
Literature. 
C. MIDDLE OR CULMINATING PERIOD OF THE ACTIVE 
MINISTRY, 
L The enthusiasm and falling-away of the Populace. 
ii, Widening breach with the Pharisces. 
iii. The climax of faith among the Twelve; St. Peter's 
confession. 


iv. The culminating point in the Missionary Labours 
of Jesus, 

v. The Transtiguration. 

vil. The Prophecies of Death and Resurrection. 

D. CLOSE OF THE ACTIVE PERIOD; THE MESSIANIO 
CRISIS IN VIEW. 

J. The so-called Perwan Ministry. 

ii. The Johannean narrative of this period. 

iii. The general character of the teaching of this period. 

jv. The prophecies of Death and Resurrection. 

v. Significance of the Death of Jesus. 

Literature. 

E. THE MKSSIANIO CRISIS: THE TRIUMPHAI ENTRY, 
THE LAST TEACHING, PASSION, DEATH, RESUR- 
RECTION, ASCENSION, 

i. The action and the actors: (a) the Populace, (b) 
the traitor; ve the Pharisees; (d) the Sadducees ; 
(e) Pilate. Literature. 

ii, The Chronology of the last week. 

ili, The prophetic eae ne of the last week. 

iv. The Last Supper: (1) the text of Lk 221420; (2) re- 
lation of the texts to each other; (3) other NT 
evidence ; (4) significance of the Eucharist; (5) 
critical theories. Literature. 

v. The Resurrection: (1) the attestation; (2) the 
sequence and scene of the events; (3) attempted 
explanations ; (4) the permanent significance of 
the Resurrection. 

vi. The Ascension: (1) its leading import; (2) ite 
manner; (3) itsimplications. Literature, 

IIl. SupPLEMENTAL MATTER: TitR NATIVITY AND INFANCY. 

i. The sources of the narrative, 

il, The text of Mt 136, 

iii. The genealogies. Literature. 

iv. The census of Quirinius. 

v. The meaning of the Virgin-birth. 

IV. Conciupine Survey: Tus VERDICT or HISTORY. 

A. CHRIST IN HISTORY. 

i, The Christ of the Gospels. 

fi, The Christ of the Apostles. 

iii, The Christ of the Undivided Ohurch. 

iv. The Christ of Personal Experience. 

B. THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 

j, The Problem as it stands. 

fi. A pressing portion of the Problem. 

O. THE WORK OF CHRIST, 

i. The place in the Cosmical Order of the ethical 
teaching of Christ. 

ii. The significance of the personal example of Christ 
in regard to His ethical teaching. 

iii, The Work of Christ as redemptive. 

iv. The Work of Christ as a revelation 

v. The founding of the Church, 

Lives of Christ. 


Method.—What method is fittest for a Christian 
writer to use in approaching the Life of Christ? 
There is a tendency at the present moment, on the 
Continent perhaps rather than in England, to 
approach it from the side of the consciousness of 
Jesus as the Messiah. A conspicuous instance of 
this would be Baldensperger’s Das Selbstbewusst- 
sein Jesu (Strassburg, 1888; 2nd ed. 1892), a work 
which attracted considerable attention when it 
first appeared. No doubt such a method has its 
advantages. It places the inquirer at once at the 
centre of the position, and enables him to look 
down the various roads by which he will have to 
travel. The advantage, however, is more ap- 
parent than real. It would hold good only if we 
could be sure of obtaining a far more adequate 
grasp of the consciousness to be investigated than 
on any hypothesis is likely to be obtained, On the 
Christian hypothesis, frankly held, any such grasp 
would seem to be excluded, and the attempt to 
reach it could hardly be made without irreverence. 

It is on all grounds a safer and sounder, as well 
as a more promising method, to adopt a course 
which is the apposite of this—not to work from 
within outwards, but from without inwards; to 
begin with that aspect of the Life which is most 
external, and only when we have realized this as 
well as we may to seek to penetrate deeper, allow- 
ing the facts to pupuar their own inner mesnig. 
We may then take in certain sidelights whic 
our documents also afford us, which, because they 
come, as it were, from the side, are not therefore 
less valuable. And we may finally strengthen 
our conclusions by following the history some little 
way into its sequel. In other words, we shall 
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begin by placing ourselves at the standpoint of 
an observer, one of those who saw the public 
ministry of Jesus in its early stages, in its de- 
velopment, and to its close. hen that has been 
fully unrolled before us, we can draw upon other 
data which are not of this public diataotee: 
and we may further seek to argue backwards from 
effects to causes. 

By pursuing this method we shall have the 
advantaye of taking the facts in no imaginar 
order, but in the anise of the history itself. e 
shall have them disclosed to us in the same sort of 
sequence in which they were disclosed to the first 
generations of Christians—a method always ad- 
visable where it can be had, and in this instance 
peculiarly advisable, because both the origins and 
the immediate sequel to the origins are of extreme 
interest and importance. 

We shall also have the incidental advantage of 
following, not only the historical order, but the 
critical order sugyested by the documents. It 
was natural that what was transacted in public 
should have the fullest and the earliest attestation : 
it lay in the nature of the case that some of the 
details which were most significant, Just because 
of their private and intimate character, should 
become known only by degrees. ‘This state of 
things is reflected in the Gospels as we have them. 
The common matter of the Synoptic Gospels is 
also the most public matter. It by no means 
follows that what is peau ae to a single Gospel is 
by that fact stamped as less historical: no one 
would think (e.g.) of affirming this of some of the 
parables peculiar to St. Luke; but it is fair to 
suppose that in the first instance it was less widely 
diffused. To this class would belong the narra- 
tives of the Nativity and of the Infancy. It will 
be in some ways a gain not to beyin with these, 
but to let them enter into the story as they entered 
into it with the first Christians. More than one 
point which might otherwise perplex us will in 
this way suggest its own explanation. 

Limits of space do not allow us to go elaborately 

into the question as to the trustworthiness of our 
materials, It may suflice to point to one un- 
doubted fact which furnishes at least a consider- 
able presumption in their favour. The apostolic 
age produced some strongly marked personalities, 
with well defined types of thought and phrase- 
ology. Now, broadly speaking, these types have 
left bat little trace upon the Gospels. The special 
type characteristic of the Gospels themselves 
stands out conspicuously over against them. We 
need hardly do more than refer to such very 
significant facts as that the Gospels alone con- 
tain specimens of teaching by parables; that the 
idea of the ‘kingdom of heaven’ (or ‘of God’), 
which is quite central in the Gospels, recedes into 
the background in the writings of the apostles; 
that the same holds good of that most significant 
title ‘Son of Man’; that, on the other hand, such 
a term as ‘justify’ is rare and hardly technical, 
while ‘justification,’ ‘ sanctification,’ ‘reconcilia- 
tion’ (or ‘atonement’), and a number of others 
are wholly absent. It may be said that the Fourth 
Gospel is an exception, that there we have a sus- 
vicious resemblance to the style and diction of the 
ipp. of St. John. Some resemblance there is, 
and we would not entirely reject the inference 
drawn from it. But even here the exception is 
but partial. It has often been noticed that the 
evangelist scrupulously confines his doctrine of 
the Logos to the prologue. 

The writer of this art. may be allowed once 
more to express the conviction,* which he believes 
that continued investigation will confirm, that the 
great mass of the Synoptic Gospels had assumed 

* See the Bampton Lectures for 1898, p. 286 ff. 


its permanent shape not later than the decade 
60-70 A.D., and that the changes which it under- 
went after the great catastrophe of the fall of 
Jerusalem were but small, and can without diffi- 
culty be recognized. 

But the task on which we are at present en- 
gaged must in the main supply its own vindica- 
tion. The picture which it 1s here attempted to 
draw will commend itself so far as it is consistent 
and coherent, and no further. No one, indeed, 
expects in these days the formal and external 
consistency aimed at in the older Harmonies ; but 
the writer himself believes that in their inner 
essence the Gospels are consistent and coherent, 
and if he fails to convey the impression of this, 
the failure will be his own. He is conscious of 
something tentative in the way in which he has 
sought to work in data derived from the Fourth 
Gospel with those derived from the other three. 
But here, again, he is giving expression to the 
best opinion he can form, and the value of that 
opinion must be judged by the result. Where he 
is not satisfied with his own success, he has not 
hesitated to say so. 


To what has been said above it should be added, 
that if we assume the standpoint of a spectator, a 
brief preface will be needed to explain what that 
standpoint is. In other words, we shall have at 
the outset to take a rapid survey of the conditions 
under which the Life of Christ was lived, so that 
we may see to what His teaching had to attach 
itself, and what served for it as a foil, by way of 
contrast and antagonism. 

The main divisions of our subject will thus be— 


I. Survey oF CONDITIONS. 
Il, Tue PuBLIO MINISTRY OF JESUS, preceded by that of the 


Baptist. 
II. SuprnemMeNTAL MaTTER, not included in the Public 


Ministry, and derived from special sources. 
1V, Tue VeERpicr oF History. 


I. SURVEY OF CONDITIONS.—The picture which 
we form for ourselves of Palestine in the time of 
our Lord is apt to be wanting in play and variety. 
A. few strong and simple colours are all that are 
used ; we do not allow enough for their blending, 
or for the finer and subtler tones which mingle 
with them. We see the worldly ambition of the 
Sadducees, the self-seeking and formalism of the 
Pharisees ; over both, the rough stern rule of the 
Roman ; and under both, the chafing tide of popular 
passion, working itself up to its outburst of fury in 
the Great War. Perhaps we throw in somewhere in 
a corner the cloistered communities of the Essenes ; 
but if so, it is rather as standing apart by them- 
selves than as entering into the general life. 

It is not so much that this picture is wrong as 
that it needs to be supplemented, and it needs a 
little toning down of the light and shade. This is 
the case especially with the internal conditions, 
the state of thought and of the religious life. 

A. EXTERNAL CONDITIONS: GOVERNMENT, 
SECTS, AND PARTIES.—The external conditions 
are so comparatively simple and so well known 
that a rapid glance at them will suffice. 

At the time of our Lord’s public ministry, Judea 
and Samaria were directly subject to the Romans, 
and were governed by a procurator (Pontius Pilate, 
A.D. 26-36), who was to some extent subordinate 
to the legatus of Syria. Pilate had a character for 
cruelty (cf. Lk 131), And the Roman rule was no 
doubt as a whole harsh and aE Cee we read of 
wholesale executions, which took the horrible form 
of crucifixion. But the people whom Rome had to 
govern were turbulent in the extreme; and so far 
as the Roman authorities come before us in NT, 
we cannot refuse them the credit of a desire to do 
a sort of rough justice. 
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The odious duty of collecting tolls and taxes for 
the Romans led to the employment of a class of 
underlings (reA@voi, publicant), who were regarded 
almost as outcasts by their Jewish countrymen. 

The north and east of Palestine were still in the 
hands of sonsof Herod. Antipas (4 b.C. to 39 A.D.) 
held Galilee and Persea; and his brother Philip 
(4 B.C. to 34 A.D.), Iturea and Trachonitis. The 
name given to the former, ‘that fox’ (Lk 13%), will 
sufficiently describe him; he was living in open 
sin with Herodias, the wife of another brother, but 
was not wholly unvisited by remorse, and had at 
least curiosity in matters of religion (Mk 6”, Lk 
23°). His cope was at Tiberias, on the Sea of 
Galilee, and he also held possession of the strong 
fortress of Macherus* E. of the Dead Sea. Hero 
Philip governed his dominions quietly, and was 
the best and most popular of his father’s sons. 

The Sadducees (Zadokite priests) consisted 
mainly of certain aristocratic priestly families 
(Ac 4°) who held almost a monopoly ah the high 
priesthood, and who played an influential and active 
part in the Sanhedrin, which under the Romans 
wielded considerable power. ‘They were typical 
opportunists, and were bent above all things on 
keeping their own rights and privileges. ence 
they were sensitive on the subject of popular dis- 
order, which was likely to serve as an excuse to 
the Romans for displacing them (Jn 11%). It was 
a coalition of Pharisees and Sadducees which pro- 
cured the death of our Lord, but in the period of 
the Acts the Sadducees were the more active 
pen ecuior Religion with them was secondary, 

ut they differed somewhat both in doctrine and 
in practice from the Pharisees (Ac 238; cf. Eder- 
sheim, Life and Times, i. 314-321, ete.). They did 
not encumber themselves with the Pharisaic tradi- 
tions, but took their stand upon the Pentateuch. 
They were notorious for strictness in judgment. 

As contrasted with the Sadducees, the Pharisees 
(lit. Separatists or Purists) were essentially the 
religious party. They numbered more than 6000 
(Ant. XVII. it. 4), and were pledged to a high 
standard of life and scrupulous performance of 
religious duties (Mt 23%). Unfortunately, the 
high standard was outward rather than inward. 
The elaborate casuistry to which the Pharisees had 
recourse was used as & means of evading moral 
obligations (Mk 71-18|| 12%%-@), Mt 2315-8), and re- 
sulted in a spirit hard, narrow, and self-righteous. 

Not exactly coextensive with the Pharisees, 
though largely to be identified with them (we 
read of ‘scribes of the Pharisees,’ Mk 2'° RV; 
i.e. ‘scribes who belonged to the party of the 
Pharisees’), were the Scribes (ypauparets, voptxol, 
vouodiOdoxada), or professed students of the law, 
who supplied the Pharisees with their principles. 
They had to a large extent taken the place of the 
priests as the preachers and teachers of Judaism. 
Their chief fields of action were the synagogues 
and the Rabbinical schools. The most highly 
respected of the scribes were the great religious 
authorities of the day. It was their successors who 
built up the Talmud. There were differences of 
opinion within the body (e.g. the rival schools of 
Hillel and Shammai, contemporaries of Herod the 
Great), but, without, their dicta were unquestioned. 
This veneration was, as a rule, only requited with 
contempt. 

While the Pharisees at this date for the most 
part (though not entirely) held aloof from politics, 
on the ground that religion as they conceived it 
could be practised indifferently under any domina- 
tion, and their own experiences under the national 


* In Ant. xvi. v. 2 Macherus is in the possession of Antipas, 
in the previous § it belongs to Aretas; but the reading of this 
latter passage is questionable (cf. Schiirer, N7’'ZG i. 362 n., 366 n. 
(AJP 1. il. 28, 25}). 


line, represented by Alexander Jannzus, had been 
the reverse of happy, the mass of the people were 
burning to throw off the yoke of the stranger. 
The party of action, which was prepared to go all 
lengths, was known as the Zealots. One member 
of this party was numbered among the apostles 
(Mt 104, Mk 338, Lk 6'5, Ac 1%). In the siege of 
Jerus. they took the lead, and were distinguished 
at once by heroic courage and by horrible crimes. 

The dynasty of the Herods had from the first 
claimed alliance with Hellenic culture. The 
founder of the dynasty had mixed with advantage 
to himself in the haute politique of his day; and 
he had signalized his reign by buildings in the 
Greek style, but on a scale of barbaric magnifi- 
cence. he courts of the Herods must always 
have had a tincture of Hellenism about them. 
But the reaction against this was strong, and its 
influence proveuly did not extend very far, though 
it inspired the historians Nicolaus of Damascus, 
Justus of Tiberias, and Josephus. More likely to 
affect the lower and middle strata of the population 
would be the ‘Greek cities’ founded by the Syrian 
kings before the Maccabean rising, such as the 
cluster known as Decapolis, for the most part 
east of the Jordan, with later foundations like the 
flourishing port of Csesarea. But more important 
still would be the influence of the Jews of the 
Diaspora, constantly coming and going to the 
prea feasts at Jerusalem, and with synagogues 
or their special use permanently established there 
(Ac 6°). ‘The greatest of the centres with which the 
Jews were thus brought in contact were Alexandria 
and Antioch. And there is reason to think that 
the amount of intellectual intercourse and inter- 
change was by no means inconsiderable. 

There must have been other foreign influences 
at work, but rather by what might be called 
underground channels, The connexion of Pales- 
tine with Babylonia and the East, which goes 
back to immemorial antiquity, had been revived 
and deepened by the Captivity. It was kept up by 
intercourse with the Jews who remained in those 
regions. But whether o: not they had come pre- 
cisely in this way, there can be no dou»t that 
Oriental, and indeed specifically Persian influences 
were present in the sect of the Essenes. ‘The cere- 
monial washings, and the reverence paid to the sun, 
can hardly have had any other origin. The asceti- 
cism and community of goods have a Pythagorean 
cast, and may have come from Greece by way of 
Egypt, while the rejection of sacrifice and what we 
know of the speculative tendencies of the Essenes 
may well be native to the soil of Palestine. The 
Essene settlements were congregated near the 
Dead Sea. 

B. INTERNAL CONDITIONS: THE STATE OF 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND LIFE. 

1. General Conditions.—To describe justly the 
state of Judaism in the time of Christ is a difficult 
and delicate thing. It is too apt to seem like an 
indictment of the Judaism of nineteen centuries, 
which not only on general grounds, but specially 
in view of the attitude of some Jewish apologists 
of the present day, a Christian theologian will be 
loth to bring. e will desire to make all the 
allowances that can rightly be made, and to state 
all the evidence (so far as he knows it) for as well 
as against. But at the same time he must not 
gloss over real faults and defects, without a state- 
ment of which Christianity itself can be but 
imperfectly understood. 

Truth does not, as a rule, lie in compromises. 
And its interests will be perhaps best served if we 
set down without reserve both the darker and the 
brighter sides, only asking the reader to remember 
while he has the one before him, that the other is 
also there. That we attempt this difficult task at 
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all is due to no wanton assumption of a right to 
judge, but to the unavoidable necessity that what 
is so intimately bound uD with history should be 
seen in the full light which history throws upon it. 
(a) The Darker Side of the Contemporary Juda- 
tsm.—As we look broadly at the religious condition 
of Palestine in the time of our Lord, there can be 
little doubt that it was in need of a drastic 
reformation. This is the impression inevitably 
conveyed by the ale and by the searching 
criticisms of St. Paul. Nor is it belied by the 
witness of Josephus, and in particular by the 
outbreak of untamed passion, with the horrors to 
which it gave rise, in the Jewish War. And 
although it may be easy to make a selection from 
the Talmud of sayings of a different character, it 
can hardly be questioned that the same source 
supplies proof enough that the denunciations of 
the Gospels were not without foundation. There is 
too evident a connexion between the inherent prin- 
ciples of Judaism and the defects charged against 
it to permit us to regard these as devoid of truth. 
(i.) Ihe idea of God was perhaps the strongest 
side of Judaism, but it was too exclusively tran- 
scendent. It had no adequate means of spanning 
the gulf between God and man. The faults of 
Judaism were those of Deisin. It had one tender 
place, the love of J” for Israel. But this fell some 
way short of the Christiun idea of the Father in 
heaven, the God who not only loves a single 
eople, but whose essence is love. Judaism also 
dare wanted the mystical element which has 
playec such an important ao in Christianity. 
‘he Johannean allegory of the Vine and the 
Branches, which agrees so closely with the teach- 
ing of St. Paul, the whole conception of immanent 
divine forces circulating through the organism, has 
no true analogy init.* (ii.) But the most disastrous 
feature of Rabbinical Judaism was its identifica- 
tion of morality with obedience to written law. 
‘Duty, goodness, Nas these are to the Jew 
equivalent terms. They are inere synonyms for 
the same conception—the fulfilment of the law. 
A man therefore is good who knows the law and 
obeys it; a man is wicked who is ignorant of it 
and transgresses it’ (Montefiore, Hibbert Lectures, 
. 479). This identification of morality with law 
fd to a number of serious evils. (iii.) Law can 
deal only with overt action. Hence there was an 
inevitable eae one to restrict the field of morals 
to overt action. Motive was comparatively dis- 
regarded. It is doubtless true that the Kabbis 
frequently insist on rightness of motive. A religion 
which in its Sacred Books ineluded the Prophets as 
well as the Law could not do otherwise. But the 
legal conception was too deeply ingrained not to 
tell its tale. If it had not been so, there would 
have been no need for the Sermon on the Mount; 
and the address, ‘Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites,’ would have had no point. (iv.) Another 
consequence of the stress laid on overt acts was the 
development of an elaborate doctrine of salvation 
by works. We nced not suppose that this doctrine 
was universally held and always consciously acted 
upon; but it cannot be denied that there was in 
Judaisin a widespread opinion that might be ex- 
pressed in the terms, ‘so much keeping of the law, 
so much merit’; and the idea of a ‘treasure of 
merit,’ which each man stores up for himself, is 
constantly met with. (v.) In one sense the keep- 
ing of the law was very hard. The labours of the 
scribes had added to the original and primary laws 
an immense mass of inferential law, which was 
placed on the same footing of authority. This 
portentous accumulation of precepts was a burden 
*The comparison of Isracl to a vine is not unknown to 


Judaism, but in a wholly different application (eee Wiinsche, 
Eridut. d. Evang. on Jn 15!). 


‘grievous to be borne.’ (vi.) Not only so, but a 
great part of this additional law was bad law. It 
was law inferred by a faulty system of exegesis. 
Even where the exegesis was bond fide, it was in a 
large proportion of cases unreal and artificial. 
But there was a great temptation to dishonesty, 
for which the way was left open by the exaggerated 
stress laid on acts, and the comparative ignoring 
of motive. In the dead level of written law the 
relative degrees of obligation were disregarded. 
Hence there were a ngniher of precepts which were 
positively immoral (e.g. Copbaie Mk 7-13 |), 
(vii.) A further defect in the legal conception of 
religion was its intellectualism. ‘lhe ‘Talmud 
bears witness to what is little less than an idolatry 
of learning, and that, we must remember, Rab- 
binical learning. With religion converted into 
science, and the science in great part no science, 
we may well say, ‘If the light that is in thee 
be darkness, how great is the darkness!’ ‘The 
Scholasticism of the Middle Ages had no such un- 
challenged supremacy; it was not the one all- 
pervadin seal (vili.) For the mass of the popula- 
tion the dedtle law, traditional as well as original, 
could not but be a burden. The accumulation of 
precepts not possessed of moral value is always a 
thing to be deprecated. And however much we 
may allow for the fact that the observance of all 
these precepts was not expected of every one, 
there still remained enough to be a real incubus. 
And yet, on the other hand, the performance of 
the full Pharisaic standard was not so very 
difficult for persons of leisure, who deliberately 
made up their minds to it. It did not mean, or at 
least it might be understood as not meaning, more 
than a life mechanically regulated. But then it is 
easy to see that the existence of this class, con- 
sciously setting itself above its neighbours, and 
able, without any excessive strain, to make good 
its pretensions, must have inevitably engendered 
a feeling of self-righteousness or spiritual pride. 
The parable of the Pharisee and the Publican (Lk 
18'!-1*) must needs have been typical. (ix.) What 
the Pharisee was to the ordinary Jew, that the 
Jew was to the rest of mankind. However 
politically inferior, the Jew never lost his pride of 
race, and with him this pride of race was a pride 
of religious privilege. The Zealot sought to 
translate this into political domination, but the 
Pharisee was content to retire into the fortress of 
his inner consciousness, from which he could look 
with equanimity at the rise and fall of secular 
powers. (x.) This particular form of pride had a 
tendency to aggravate itself as time went on. ‘To 
make a fence round the law’ was a fundamental 
principle of Judaism. And in a like spirit the 
privileged peopre was tempted to make a fence 
round itself, and todwell apart among the nations. 
Institutions which had had for their object to keep 
the nation clear of idolatry, were extended when the 
dangers of idolatry were past, until it required a 
revolution to Bay with St. Paul, ‘There is neither 
Jew nor Greek.’ (xi.) Worst and most disastrous 
of all was the tendency to fall back upon national 
rivilege as a substitute for real i eee of 
ife. We can see alike from the Gospels and from 
St. Paul how constantly the Jews had upon their 
lips, ‘We have Abrahain to our father’ (Lk 38, Jn 
8-3, Ro 2!7-2), It is admitted that ‘the Jews 
were somewhat too confident of their assured 
yarticipation in the blessedness of eternal life; all 
sraelites, except very exceptional and determined 
sinners, were believed to have their share in it’ 
(Montefiore, Hibb. Lect. p. 482). 

(8) The Brighter Side of the Contemporary Juda- 
tsm.—The above is a long and a serious catalogue 
of charges, partly resting upon the logic of the 
creed, but also too much borne out by positive 
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testimony. It seems conclusively to prove that 
not only reformation, but a thoroughgoing re- 
formation, was needed. 

And yet there is another side which the Christian 
teacher ought to emphasize more fully than it has 
been the custom to do. 

(i.) In the first place, we have to remember that 
Judaism is professedly the religion of the OT. 
It is based upon a Book which includes the Prophets 
and the Psalms (to use the familiar description a 
potiort parte) as well as the Law. And however 
much Judaism proper gave precedence to the Law, 
it could not forget the other parts of the volume, 
or run wholly counter to their spirit. It is not,too 
much to say that even in the Talmud we can see 
at erat turn how the spirit of legalism was cor- 
rected by an influence which is ultimately derived 
from what are rightly called the evan Zalieal portions 
of OT. We shall see to what an extont Chris- 
tianity itself is a direct development of these. 

(ii). The evidence of NT, severe as it is upon the 
whole, yet is not all of one tenor. Its pages are 
sprinkled over with Jewish characters, who are 
mentioned in terms of praiso: Zacharias and 
Elisabeth, Simeon and Anna, Nathanacl, Nico- 
demus, and Joseph of Arimathea, the young ruler, 
and the scribe who was pronounced to be ‘not far 
from the kingdom of God’ (Mk 12%), We must 
not forget that there are parts of NT itself which 
in recent years have been claimed by Christian 
scholars as thinly veneered products of Judaism 
(Ep. of James, Apoc.). Whatever we may think 
of these particular instances, there are others 
(such as Didaché and the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs) in which it is highly probable that a 
Jewish original has been adapted to Christian 
puEneses: And our present investigation will 
ring before us many examples in which, while 
Christianity corrects Jewish teaching, it neverthe- 
less takes its start from it, and that not only from 
the purer original, but in its contemporary form. 

(iit.) The panegyrists of the Talmud have at least 
right on their side to this extent, that single say- 
ings can frequently be quoted from it in disproof 
of the sweeping allegations brought avainst it by 
its assailants. There are grains of fine wheat 
ainong its chaff. Some of these are referred, on 
what seems to be good authority, to a time anterior 
to the coming of Christ. The ‘golden rule’ is 
attributed to Hillel. The story is that when 
Shammai drove away an inquirer who desired to 
be taught the whole Torah while he stood on one 
foot, the man went to Llillel, who said: ‘ What is 
hateful to thyself do not to thy fellow; this is the 
whole Torah, and the rest is commentary’ (‘Taylor, 
Pirge Aboth, 37). Another great saying is 
ascribed to Antigonus of Soko: ‘Be not as slaves 
that minister to the lord with a view to receive 
recompense ; but be as slaves that minister to the 
lord without a view to receive recompense ; and 
let the fear of Heaven be upon you’ (id. p. 27). 
There is a fair number of such sayings. If we 
take the treatise from which the last is directly 
quoted we shall see in it what is probably not an 
unfair representation of the better Judaism in the 
time of Christ, with its weaknesses sufficiently 
indicated, but with something also of its strength. 

(iv.) It is right also to bear in mind that the 
Judaism of this date had no lack of enthusiasts 
and martyrs. Akiba in particular, though a Jew 
of the Jews, cannot but command our admiration 
(see Taylor, ué sup. p. 67ff.). And in a different 
category his fortitude is matched by the mitis 
sapientia of Hillel, of whom it was said that his 
gentleness brought men ‘nigh under the wings of 
the Shekinah’ (2b. p. 37). 

(v.) A favourable impression on the whole is 
given by the numerous pseudepigraphic works, 


which belong in the main to the two centuries on 
each side of the Christian era. The oldest parts 
of the Book of Enoch may possibly be earlier, just 
as soine outlying members of the Baruch literature 
are probably later. The most typical writings are 
the Book of Enoch and the Psalms of Solomon 
(which can be dated with tolerable certainty 
B.c. 70-40), the Book of Jubilees and the Assump- 
tion of Moses (which may be taken as roughly 
contemporary with the founding of Christianity), 
and the Fourth Book of Ezra (2 Es) and the Apoc. 
of Baruch, both after the fall of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70. These writings show in varying degrees 
most of the characteristic infirmities of Judaisin, 
but they also show its nobler features in a way 
which sometimes, and especially in the two latest 
works, throws the infirmities into the shade.* 

It isa moot point how far the pseudepigrapha can be taken 
as representative of the main currents of Judaism, Montefiore, 
writing in 1892, says, ‘It must be remembered that the 
apocalyptic writings lie for the most part outside the line of 
the purest Jewish development, and often present but the 
fringe or excrescence, and not the real substance of the domin- 
ating religious thought’ (ibd. Lect. p, 467). On the other hand, 
Charles has no difficulty in assigning the different portions to 
recognized party divisions in Judaism. Schirer in hike manner 
describes their standpoint as that of ‘correct Judaism,’ adding, 
however, that they are ‘not products of the school, but of free 
religious individuality ’(HJ1’11. ii. 49). Similarly, Baldensperger 
speaks of 4 Ezra and Baruch as free from the spirit of casuistry, 
and not ‘absorbed in the Halachic rules’ (p. 85, ed. 1). This 
verdict would apply in some degree to this class of literature 
generally. It is perhaps in the main of piovacle. origin, or at 
least Bomewhat outside the beaten tracks of Jewish teaching. 
The Pss. of Solomon and Bk. of Jubilees would be nearest to 
these. It is very probable that 4 Ezr and Apoc. Bar were 
directly affected by the ferment of thought caused by the birth 
of Christianity. 

When we endeavour to put together the im- 
pressions which we derive from these various 
sources, we may perhaps say that the outcome 
of them is that Judaism at the Christian era had 
all the outer framework of a sound religion if only 
the filling in had been different. The Jew knew 
better than any of his contemporaries in Greece or 
home or in the Kast what religion was. Ile had a 
truer conception of God, and of the duty of man 
towards God; but on thse first head he had much 
still to learn, and on the second he had many faults 
to be corrected in the working out of detail. 

The Jew had at least a profound seriousness on 
the subject of religion. Where this was wanting, 
the man was no true Jew. And, even allowing for 
all the external influences which told against this, 
there was among the Jews probably less of pro- 
fessed athcism, indifference, levity, than there has 
ever been in any other society, ancient or modern. 
The Jew had also an intense feeling of uae to 
this society. lis love of what we should call his 
Church rose to a passion. It is this which makes 
the apocalypses which followed the fall of Jerusalem 
so pathetic. The faith of men has probably seldom 
received a shock so severe. The authors of these 
apocalypses feel the shock to the uttermost. The 
grope about anxiously to find the meaning of God's 
inysterious dealings; but their faith in Him is 
unshaken. They are divided between passionate 
grief and resignation: ‘Two things vehemently 
constrain me: for I cannot resist thee, and my 
soul, moreover, cannot behold the evils of my 
mother’ (Apoc. Bar 38). 

2. Lhe Special Seed-plot of Christianity. —In 
eneral terms it may be said that when we scek 
or affinities to Christianity we find more of them 

the farther we recede from the centre of official 
Judaism. The one thing to which Christianity is 
most opposed is the hard, dry, casuistic legalism 


* For a closer and more exact but atill tentative analysis and 
dating, the reader may be referred to the editions by K. H. 
Charles of Enoch (1893), Secrets of Enoch and Apoc. of Baruch 
(1896), Assumption 
tion of average op 
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of the Pharisee. If we are right in thinking of the 
apocalyptic literature as in the main provincial, we 
shall not be surprised to find the points of contact 
with it become more numerous. Wherever there 
are traces of a fresher and deeper study of the 
Psalms and Prophets, there we have a natural 
kinship for the Glizatian spirit. 

Now there is one class amony whom this con- 
tinuity with Psalms and Prophets is specially 
marked. It has been observed* that there is a 
group of Psalms (of which perhaps 9. 10. 22. 25. 35. 
40. 69. 109 are the most prominent) in which the 
words translated in EV ‘poor,’ ‘ needy,’ ‘ humble,’ 
‘meek’ are of specially frequent occurrence. It 
appears that these words have acquired a moral 
meaning. From meaning originally those who are 
‘ afflicted ’ or ‘ oppressed ’ (by men), they have come 
to mean those ane in their oppression have drawn 
nearer to God and leave their cause in His hands. 
They are the pious Israelites who suffer from the 
tyranny of the heathen or of their worldly country- 
men, and who refuse to assert themselves, but 
accept in a humble spirit the chastening sent by 
God. As there were many such in every period of 
the history of Israel, they might be said to form a 
class. Now there is other evidence that this class 
still existed at the Christian era. They are the 
mansuett et quiescentes of 4 Ezr (2 Es) 11% ‘They 
are just the class indicated in Ps-Sol 58% “Who is 
the bane of the needy and the poor beside thee, O 
Lord? And thou wilt hearken: for who is gracious 
and gentle but thou?) Thou makest glad the heart 
of the humble by opening thine hand in mercy.’ 
(Compare also the refi. in Ryle and James, p. 48, 
and Index, s.v. mrwxés). The special NT designa- 
tion is rrwxolr@ mvevuare (Mt 5%). And a better 
expression of the spirit in question could not easily 
be found than the Magnificat (Lk 14°"), It is 
clear that the group which appears in Lk Ll. 2, not 
only Joseph and Mary, but Zacharias and Elisabeth, 
Simeon and Anna, all answer to this description. 
They are those who look for ‘the consolation of 
Israel,’ ‘the redemption of Israel’ (Lk 27:58), and 
who looked tor it rather by fasting and prayer 
than by any haste to grasp the sword. ‘There was 
no organized party, no concerted policy; but we 
. cannot doubt that there were many devout souls 
scattered throughout the country, and in just the 
kind of distribution which the chapters Lk 1. 2 
would suggest, some for shorter or longer periods 
making their way to Jerusalem, but the greater 
number dispersed over such secluded districts as 
the ‘highlands’ (7 dpew}, Lk 1%) of Judwa and 
Galilee. 

Here was the class which seemed, as it were, 
specially APSE to receive a new spiritual im- 
pulse and to take up a great movement of refor- 
mation, And other tendencies were in the air 
which were ready to contribute to the spread of 
such & movement when it came. The labours of 
the scribes had not been all wasted. Thero is a 
yood example in Mk 12374_the happy combination 
of Dt 4° with Lv 19'%—which shows that even 
among the Rabbis there were some who were 
feeling their way towards the more penetrating 
teaching of Jesus. 

One great transition had heen made since Ezk 
18. The value of the individual soul was by this 
time fully realized. The old merging of the in- 
dividual in the family and the clan cd been fully 
left behind. Another germ contained in the teach- 
ing of the prophets had been developed. We can 
see from the case of the Essenes that men’s minds 
were being prepared for the abolition of animal 
sacrifices, and along with the abolition of sacrifice 
for an end to the localized worship of the temple. 

* See esp. Rahifs, 3y und yy in d. Psalmen, Gottingen, 1892; 
and Driver, Parallel I'salter, Oxf. 1898, Glossary, a.v. ‘ poor.’ 


The pron extension of the synagogue services 
would contribute to the same result. 

The proselytizing zeal which the later Judaism 
had displayed (Mt 235) operated in several ways. 
It was a step in the direction of the ultimate 
evangelizing of the Gentiles. It had created a 
class in which the liberal influences of Graeco- 
Roman education prevented the purer principles of 
OT from lapsing into Judaic narrowness and for- 
malism, and in which it was therefore natural that 
Christianity should strike root. We meet with 
specimens of this class in the Gospels (Lk 77°5||, Mk 
15°||) as well as in the Acts. d not only was 
there created a class of recipients for the gospel, 
but in the effort to meet the demands of these 
converts from paganism there was a tendency to 
tone down and throw into the background the 
more repellent features of Judaism. If it is true, 
as it probably is, that the so-called Didaché is a 
Christian enlargement of what was originally a 
Jewish manual for proselytes, it would be a good 
illustration of this process. 

3. The Messianic Expectation.—But by far the 
most important of all the preparations for the vos- 
pel, negative as well as positive, both as demanding 
correction and as leading up to fulfilment, was thie 
growth of the Messianic expectation, with the 
group of doctrines which went along with it. 

The more the stress of the times was felt, and 
the more hopeless it seemed that any ordinar 
development of events could reseue the Jewish 
people from its oppressors, the more were its hopes 
thrown into the future and based upon the direct 
intervention of God. The starting-point of these 
hopes was the great prophecy in Dn 7. ‘The world 
empires, one succeeding another, and all tyranniz- 
ing over the Chosen People, were to be judged, and 
Isracl at last was to enter on the dominion reserved 
for it. The figure of the Son of Man who appears 
before the Ancient of days (Dn 7") was not in the 
first instance a person: it was a collective ex- 

ression, equivalent to the ‘saints of the Most 

igh’ in v.28 The form of a ‘man’ is taken in 
contrast to the ‘ beasts,’ which represent in the 
context the dynasties of the oppressors. In conflict 
with the last of these Israel is at first to be hard 
pressed, but God Himself will interpose by an act 
of divine judgment; the enemy will be crushed, 
and there will be given to Israel a kingdom which 
is universal and eternal. 

This dominion is Israel’s by right. Tt had not 
only been repeatedly promised from Abraham 
onwards, but 1t had been earned as a matter of 
desert. It was the complement of Israel’s posses- 
sion of the law. By its observance of the law 
Israel had acquired a right which no other nation 
could acquire. In the compact or covenant between 
Israel and Jehovah, farmele was doing its part, and 
it remained for God to do His. 

The grand catastrophe by which this was to be 
brought about, the wepurérea in the tragedy of the 
nations, was to culminate in an act of judgment. 
The day of the Lord, conceived of by the prophets 
at first as a decisive battle in which God intervenes, 

ives place to a judicial act in which those who 
1ave oppressed His people are called to account, 
and the parts of oppressor and apres are re- 
versed. T'o complete the justice of the case, those 
of the saints who have died in the times of dis- 
tress must not be left out. There must be a 
resurrection, And the resurrection will usher in 
for them a state of lasting jo and felicity. Nature 
would share with man. There would be a ‘new 
heaven and a new earth.’ The tendency was to 
conceive of these somewhat literally and materi- 
ally. Elaborate but at the same time prosaic 
pictures are given of the inexhaustible plenty which 
the saints (i.e. Israel as a people) are to enjoy. 
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Their bliss is also sometimes compared to a great 
feast (cf. Lk 14}). 

In the Bk. of Daniel, and, as it would seem for 
gome time afterwards, the reign of the saints is 
conceived impersonally. It is the dominion of 
Israel, the Coat People. But gradually there 
arises a tendency to go back to a more primitive 
stave of propieys and to see the kingdom as con- 
centrated in the person of its King: there is a 

ersonal Messiah. This is conspicuously the case 
in the Psalins of Solomon (17. 18), the date of which 
is fixed between B.c. 70-40. The righteous King 
who is to rule over the nations is the Davidie King 
of the elder prophets. A personal King is also im- 
plied in Orac. Sibyll. iii. 49f., 652-656. In the 
middle section of the Bk. of Enoch (chs. 37-71), 
which is also probably pre-Christian, the title 
‘Son of Man’ is taken up from Dn and distinetly 
identified with a person. Here, too, as in Orae. 
Sibyll. iii. 286, and Apoc. Bar 72*%, the Messiah is 
not only King but Judge (ef. Enoch 453 628") 6927), 
The execution of the judgment is handed over to 
Him by God. ‘There is not absolute unity of view. 
Sometimes aly Ae is curried out by the Messiah, 
sometimes by God Himself (e.g. Enoch 9018-27, Ass. 
Mos. 10%), There is also some diversity as to the 
extent to which the resurrection is to be of the 
righteous, of Israel, or of all mankind. One view 
is that there are to be two resurrections, with a 
millennial reign between them. 

The Sadducees held aloof from the Messianic 
on pectanen to which they were not clearly com- 
pelled by the few allusions in the Pentateuch, and 
which would have been only a disturbing element 
in their policy of making the best—for themselves 
--of things as they were. Some of the scribes 
must have also done what they could to discour- 
aye the belief. It is well known that Hillel is 
said to have asserted that the prophecies of the 
Messiah were fulfilled in Hezekiah. But there is 
abundant evidence that in spite of this the expecta- 
tion was widely diffused. It must have been con- 
stantly preached in the synagogues of Palestine, 
and it certainly took a strong hold of the popular 
mind. IJt was differently received and understood 
by different hearers. With some quict God-fearing 
souls, ‘poor in spirit’ like those who come before 
us at the beyvinning of the evangelical narrative 
in Lk 1. 2, it was cherished secretly with awed and 
wistful longing (Lk 27%), With the mass of the 
population, as well teachers as taught, it took its 
place only too easily among the body of hard, 
narrow, materialized beliefs which were so char- 
acteristic of the time—a visible earthly kingdom 
reserved for Isracl as its right, and carrying with 
it domination over other nations, with such un- 
limited command of enjoyment as a sovereign 
people might expect under conditions specially 
created for its benefit: all this introduced by 
supernatural means, wielded by One who is vari- 
ously called ‘Messiah’ or ‘ Anointed,’ ‘the righteous 
King,’ ‘the Elect’ or ‘Son of Man,’ not (if the 
question were pressed) in the strict sense God, 
though endowed by God with plenary powers, a fit 
Head for the Chosen People in its golden age, 
which was at last about to begin. And scattered 
among these masses there were many — some 
banded together under the name of Zealots, and 
thousands more who were ready to join them at 
the first signal—men not of dreams but of action, 
who were only waiting for the leader and the hour 
to put their hand to the sword and rise in revolt 
against the hated foreigners who oppressed them, 
prepared to take a fearful VOnBeRIOS, and proud in 
the thought that in doing so they would be ‘doing 
God service’ and establishing His kingdom. 

LITERATURK.—Vast stores of ordered material are contained 
in Schiirer’s great work orig. called Newtest. Zettgeschichte 
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NTZG), and now as in the Eng, tr. Hist. of the Jewish P 
Ss the Time of Jesus Christ (H j i). The ae tr. from ihe ee 
much enlarged ed. came out in 1885-90; a 3rd ed., still further 
enlarged, has begun to appear (vols. 1i. and iii, L808), The late 
Dr. Edersbeim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah (revised 
eds. from 1886) is also full of illustrative matter. Other works 
by the same author iay also be consulted ; esp. Wistory of the 

ewish Nation after the Destruction of Jerus. under Titus (2nd 
ed. carefully revised by H. A. White, 1896), Another very useful 
work is Weber's System d. altsynagog. Palust, Theol., now 
called Jidische Theologie (2nd ed., somewhat improved, 1897), 
As there is always 4 danger of confusing Jewish teaching of very 
different dates, this book should be checked as far us possible by 
comparison with the srr Aaa Philo, NT, atl the early 
Talmudic work Pirge Aboth (Suyings of the Jewish Mathers, 
ed. Taylor, 1877, a enlarged in ad To thase authorities 
should now be added G. Dalman, Jie Worle Jesu (Bd. i., 1808 
Jin.), the most critical and scientific examination of the leading 
conceptions of the Gospels that has yet appeared. 

Mention may be made among older works of Drummond's 
Jewish Messiah (1877) and Stanton's Jewish and Christian 
Messiah (1887). Hausrath’s N7' Times (Eng. tr. 1878-80) is 
picturesquely written, but far less euatNorthy than Schirer; 
and Wiunsche’s Neue Beitrage z. rluuteruny d. Huy, (1878) is 
much criticized. Monteflore’s [libbert Lectures (1892) and arts. 
in JQR form an attractive apology for Judaism, 


II. THe PuBiic MINIStry.—We shall now be 
in a position to approach the study of the Public 
Ministry of our Lord in the manner indicated at 
the outset. We shall be able to place ourselves 
ut the standpoint of a sympathetic spectator. We 
shall have some rongh conception of the kind of 
ideas which would be in his mind, and of the kind 
vf conditions which he would see around him. 
We shall thus be able to follow the course of the 
Public Ministry with a certain amount of intelli- 
gence. We do not as yet attempt to penetrate 
the whole of its secret. Broadly speaking, we 
suppose ourselves to see what a privileged spec- 
tator might be expected to see, and no more. e 
reserve until a later stave the introduction of 
those special details of illuminative knowledge 
which, as a matter of history, were not accessible 
to the first spectators, but were only disclosed 
after a time. But we hold ourselves at liberty to 
collect and group the facts which were not re- 
moved from the cognizance of # spectator, in any 
way that may be most convenient to secure clear- 
ness of presentation. 

It may be well to avail ourselves of this freedom 
at once, before giving an outline of the ministry, 
to state summarily certain conclusions which 
seem to arise out of the study of it. We shall 
hold the threads in our minds more firmly if we 
see to what results they are tending. 

The anticipated conclusions, then, are these: 
(i.) From the very first (i.e. from the Baptism) our 
Lord had the full consciousness of the Messiah, 
and the full determination to found the Kingdom 
of God upon carth. (ii.) From the very first He 
had also the deliberate intention of transforming 
the current idea of the Kingdom. (iti.) In order 
to make this transformation effective, it was 
necessary to begin with the idea of the Kingdom 
and not of the King. In other words, the per- 
sonal Messianic claim had to be kept in the back- 
vround. But (iv.) the transformation of the idea 
was only a preliminary to the peneaene estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom; and this establishment 
turned round the Person of the Messiah. So that 
in the end the history of the Kingdom centres in 
the personal history of the King. 

With so much of preface we proceed to give an 
outline of the Public Ministry according to the 
periods into which it sccims to fall. 

A, PRELIMINARY PERIOD: FROM THY BAPTISM TO THE CALL 
O¥ THE LEADING A POSTLES.* 

Scene.—Mainly in Judwa, but in part also Galilee. 

Time. —Winter a.D. 26 to a few weeks after Passover 


A.D. 27. 
Mt 31-41), Mk 11-18, Lk 81-418, Jn 16-454, 
~*The choice of termini a quo and ad quem is sometimes 


Inclusive and sometimes not inclusive. The moat salient 
points are chozen. Here the term. ad quem is not inclusive. 


a 
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B. FIRST AOTIVE OR CONSTRUCTIVE PERIOD: THE FOUND- 
ING OF THE KINGDOM. 

Scene.—-Mainly in Galilee, but also partly in Jerusalem. 

Time.—From about Pentecost a.p. 27 to shortly before 

Passover A.D. 28. 
Mt 413-1853, Mic 114-618, Lk 414-06, Jn 6. 

O. MIDDLE OR CULMINATING PERIOD OF THE AOTIVE 

MINISTRY. 


Scene.—Galilee. 
Tvme.—Paasover to shortly before Tabernacles a.p. 28. 
Mt 141-1885, Mk 614-950, Lk 97-50, Jn 6. 


D. CLOSE OF THE ACTIVE PEKIOD: THE MESSIANIC CRISIS 
IN VIEW. 


Scene.—Judea (Jn 710f., 1154) and Perma (Mk 10! ||, Jn 104), 

Time.—Tabernacles a.p, 28 to Passover a.p. 29. 

Mt 191-2034, Mk 101-62, Ik 951-1928 (for the most part not 
in chronological order), Jn 71-1157, 

E. THE MESSIANIO CRISIS: THR TRIUMPHAL ENTRY, THE 
LAST T'EACHING, PASSION, DEATH, RESURRHOTION, ASCEN- 
Sensi: Mainly in Jerusalem. 

Time. —S8ix days before Passover to ten days before Pente- 

-D, 2. 
ont ¢ 311-2820, Mk 111-168 [169-20], Lk 1920-2452, Jn 121-2123, 

The chronology adopted in this article, not as 
certain, but as on the whole the best of current 
systems, isin substantial agreement with that of 
he art. CHRONOLOGY OF THE NEw TESTAMENT, 
It differs from that in the writer’s first work, 7'he 
Authorship and Historical Character of the Fourth 
Grospel (London, 1872), by placing the Crucifixion in 
the year A.D. 29 rather than A.p. 30. 

A, PRELIMINARY PERIOD: FROM THE Bap. 
TISM TO THE CALL OF THE LEADING APOSTLES. 

Scene.—Mainly Judea, but in part also Galilee. 

Time.—Winter A.D. 26 to a few weeks after 

Passover A.D. 27. 

Mt 3'-4", Mk 118, Lk 31-438, Jn 16-454, 

The Public Ministry of our Lord begins 
with His Baptism. (1.) This will therefore 
be the first point to attract our attention, 
and some explanation will be needed as to 
the Baptist and his mission, (ii.) Along 
with the Baptism we must needs take the 
Temptation, as a glimpse vouchsafed by Jesus 
Ilimself, and early and widely published, of 
the principles which were to determine the 
nature of His Ministry. (iii.) After this will 
come the first preliminary gathering of a few 
Joosely attached followers, and the first 
miracle at Cana in Galilee. (iv.) Then the 
visit to Jerusalem for the Passover of the year 
27, with a short stayin the South. (v.) Then 
we have a return to Galilee, followed by a 
brief period of partial retirement, leading up 
to the Call of the four chief apostles. 

Allusions, more or less explicit, to the 
Baptism and to the ministry of John, are 
found in all four Gospels; the other events of 
this period are recorded only in the fourth— 
unless we are to identify the Healing of the 
Nobleman’s Son (Jn 448) with that of the 
Centurion’s Servant (Mt 89-8, Lk 7-29), 

i. The Baptist and the Baptism.—Our survey of 
contemporary Judaism has shown us that ‘the 
kingdom of God’ was a phrase in almost every 
man’s mouth. It meant, in point of fact, to the 
majority ‘a kingdom for Israel’ far more than a 
‘kingdom of God.’ But though in a more or Iess 
indefinite sense it was understood to be near, no 
time had as yet been actually announced for it. 
Men were on the watch, but rather for the signs 
of the coming than for the actual coming itsolf. 

We are not Hed Nate therefore, to find that the 
news that a prophet had appeared who preached 
the approaching coming of the Messiah caused a 
Widespread excitement.” The aspect of this 


* Stress can hardly be laid on the form of announcement in 
Mt 82, which would make the Baptist anticipate exactly the 
announcement of Jesus. This would seem to be due to the 
editor. The oldest version describes the Baptist as ‘ preaching 
» baptism of repentance for remission of sins‘ (Mk 14), 


_—_ 


coming, which he put in the forefront, was the 
aspect of judgment. ‘lhe axe was laid to the 
rout of the trees, and the fruitless tree would be 
burned (Mt 3”, Lk 3°). 

The prophet who made this announcement bore 
the name of John. The scene of his preaching 
was the wilderness of Judiea, near the lower 
course of the Jordan where it fell into the Dead 
Sea. In this wilderness he had lived in solitude 
for some time before he began his prophetic 
mission. His whole appearance was_ stern! 
ascetic. He seems to have adopted deliberately 
a garb and a manner of life resembling those of 
Elijah, probably not so much in anticipation of the 
verdict which was to be afterwards passed upon him 
(Mt 114) as because he took Elijah for his model. 

Hiis character and his mission alike were severely 
simple. His soul was possessed with a strong 
conviction, wrought in him in precisely the same 
manner in which such convictions were wrought 
in the prophets of the OT, that a great crisis was 
near at hand. What lay beyond was dim, and, so 
far as the prophet had a definite picture before 
him, it was probably not very different from that 
which presented itself to his countrymen. But he 
saw clearly that the crisis would take the form of 
& judgment, and that there would be a judge, a 
versonal judge, with a mission vastly greater than 
fis own. At the same time, it is also borne in 
upon him that the preparation required by this 
coming judgment is a moral reformation. This 
he sees intensely ; and again he goes back behind 
the teaching of his day to that of the ancient 
prophets. That which is required is not merely 
a stricter performance of the law, but a deep 
inward change—a change spontaneously expressing 
itself in right action. 

Once more, and indeed very conspicuously, he 
made good his resemblance to the Slider prophets 
by clot sine this leading idea of his in an expressive 
symbolical act. The rumour of him brought the 
people to him in crowds; and one by one, as they 
confessed to him their sins and convinced hiin of 
the reality of their repentance, he took thein down 
into the running waters of the Jordan ; he made 
them plunge in or let the waters close over their 
heads, and then he led them out again with the con- 
sciousness that they had left their sinful past behind 
them, and that they were pledged to a new life. 

The process was called ‘Baptism’; and John, 
from the fact that it constituted the main outward 
expression of his mission, was called ‘the Baptist.’ 
The act bore a certain resemblunce to those cere- 
monial washinyvs with which the Jews were familiar 
enough, and which held a specially prominent place 
in the ritual of the Essenes. But it diifered from 
all these in that it was an act performed once for 
all, and not repeated from day to day. ‘The lesson 
of it was that of Jn 13!°: he who was once bathed 
in this thorough and searching fashion did not 
need to have the act repeated; the effect was to 
last for life. 

The movement took hold especially of the lower 
and what were thought to be the more abandoned 
classes. John was kept fully employed in the 
work of confessing and baptizing, but he did not 
allow it to be forgotten that all this pointed 
forward to another mission greater than his own. 
The presentiment grew upon him that part of his 
task as prophet was to name this mightier suc- 
cessor. And again, after the manner of the older 
prophets, he knew that it would be made manifest 
to him whom he was toname. 

Presently the sign was given. Among those 
who came to be baptized was one who passed tor 
& relative of his own, with whom possibly, though 
perhaps not probably, he may have had some 
intercourse in boyhood (cf. Jn 1"), As with 
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others who before their bea her were called upon 
to confess, so also with this kinsman, John had 
some converse, and, if we may accept what is found 
only in a single narrative,* at first refused to 
baptize him. This scruples are set aside, but it is 
not until the actual baptism that the full trath 
bursts upon him. Still, the analogy of the older 
prophecy is maintained. A sign is given such as 
that which Isaiah offered to Ahaz (Is 7"). From 
the Fourth Gospel we should gather that it was 
seen in prophetic vision by the Payee (ind *): 
from the Synoptics we should gather that it was 
seen in like vision by the baptized (Mk 12°, Mt 3% 
‘he saw’). And to paopiente sight was joined also 
the prophetic hearing of a voice from heaven, pro- 


claiming in words that recalled at once Ps 2? and 
Is 42' ‘Thou art my beloved Son, in thee I am 
well pleased.’ 


(a) The Baptist’s Hexitation.—The incident of Mt 314 is open 
to some suspicion of being a product (such as ight well grow 
up by insensible veutece in the passing of the narrative from 
hand to hand) of the conviction which later became general 
among Ohristians, that thelr Master was without sin, and of 
the difficulty which thence arose of associating Him with a 
baptism ‘of repentance.’ We cannot exclude thig possibility. 
But, on the other hand, the difficulty is for us, too, a real one, 
and the solution given, while i¢ has nothing under the circum- 
stances inconsistent or improbable, {s attractive by its very 
reserve, ‘To fulfll all righteousness’=to leave undone nothing 
which God had shown to be His will. In a paneral movement 
which embraced all the more earnest-minded in the nation, it 
was right that He too should share. It would not follow that 
the symbolical act of Baptism should have precisely the same 
significance for every one who subinitted to it. For the main 
body it denoted a break with a ainful past and a new start upon 
a reformed life. For tha Messiah it denoted a break simply, 
the entrance upon a new phase in the accomplishment of Elis 
mission. It took the place with Him of the ‘anointing,’ which 
marked the assumption of the active work to which they were 
called by the kings and prophets of old. This ‘anointing’ was 
the ‘descent of the Spirit.’ The Baptism of the Measiah was 
Raptism ‘ with the Spirit,’ wherewith He was to baptize. The 
significance of Baptiom in His case was positive rather than 


negative. 

(3) The Voice from Ieaven.—It has been too readily assumed 
by some distinguished writers (¢.g. Usener) that the oldest 
version of the voice from heaven was in exact agreement with 
Ps 27 ‘Thou art my [beloved] Son; this day have I begotten 
thee.’ In twoof the three Synoptics the reading is undoubtedly 
iv col (w) awdoxrom (y0d-]. 1b is true, however, that in Lk 822 an 
important group of authorities has sya ojsespoy ytyivenxa os. This 
is the reading of the larger branch of the Western text (Dabe 
al, codd, nonnull, ap. Aug. Juvenc, al.), A similar reading is 
found in Justin, ¢ T'ryph. bia and in other writers, and both 
readings are combined in the Ebionite Gosp. as quoted by 
Epiphanius. (The evidence is collected in full by Resch, Agrapha, 
p. 347 ff.]. On the other hand, it Is by no means certain that in 
some of these cases the Ps is not directly quoted, and in all 
assimilation to the text of the Ps lay very near at hand. Even 
the Western text of Lk is divided, a smaller but very ancient 
branch (including e) agreeing with the mass of the Gr. MSS, 
There can be little doubt that not only the Canonical Gospels, 
but the ground document on which they are based, had the 
common reading. The competing reading was a natural applica- 
tion of Ps 27, and it fell in so readily with views which in 
different forms circulated rather widely in the 2nd cent. that 
we cannot be surprised if it met with a certain amount of 
adoption. See, further, below. 

(y) Apocryphal Details.—The story of the Baptism underwent 
various apocryphal amplifications and adorninents. One of the 
earliest of these is the appearance of a bright light (Codd. 
Vercell. et Sangerm. ad Mt 3'!5; Ev. Ebion. ap. Epiph., 
Ephraem Syr.) or of a fire upon the Jordan (Just. c. Tryph. 88, 
Predicatio Pauli ap. arn de Rebapt. 17 al.). The most 
elaborate working up of this kind of material is found in the 
Syrinc Baptismal Liturgy of Severus (Resch, Agrapha, p. 


861 ff.). 

(3) Fhe Synoptic and Johannean Versions.—When ao prophet 
began his prophetic career he recvived clear proof of the reality 
of his call most often through some powerful inner experience 
or vision (¢.g. Is 6), but also at times through Divine revelation 
to another (e.g. 1K 1018), We may regard the events of the 
Baptism as a Divine authentication of this kind of the Mission 
of Jesus. But if so, there would be nothing incongruous in 
supposing that this authentication was vouchsafed, both to the 
Messiah Himself and to the Forerunner, just asa similar authen- 
tication was vouchsafed to St. Paul and to Ananias (Ac 93f. 1117), 


* Resch (7'U. x. il. 57), in his later opinion, regards this narra- 
tive as belonging to the oldest evangelical document; but the 
passages which he has collected in support of this view might 
quite well be explained as paraphrastic allusions to the canonical 
Mt. Tho Gosp. aco, to Ileb. as used by the Ebionites (Epiph. 
Hoer. xxx. 18) had a similar sceno after the Baptism of Jesus 
(Resch, Agrapha, p. 345f.). 


We are therefore not in any way compelled to choose between 
the Synoptic and Johannean versions as to the incidence of 
the supernatural signs. The two versions inay quite well be 
pean of av supplementing rather than contradicting each 
other. 


The Baptism of Jesus undoubtedly marks the 
beginning of His public ministry. How much more 
was it than this? The Judaizing Ebionites of the 
2nd century, who never rose above the conception 
of Christ as an inspired prophet, and some Gnostic 
sects which separated the Man Jesus from the 
Afton Christus, starting from the Synoptic narra. 
tive, and combining it with Ps 2’, dated from the 
Baptism the union of the human and the Divine 
in Christ in such a way that they are sometimes 
described as making the Baptism a substitute for 
the supernatural Birth. Wecan imagine how, to 
those who had the story of the Baptism before 
them, but who had not yet been reached by the 
tidings of those earlier events round which the 
veil of a sacred peyaey had been drawn, and 
which (as we shall see) only made their way to 
general knowledge by slow degrees and after 
some length of time had elapsed, should regard the 
descent of the Holy Ghost as a first endowment 
with Divinity. The fact that it was not till then 
that Jesus began to perform His ‘mighty works,’ 
would seem to give some colour to the belief. 
And it would bo likely enough that a passing 

hase of Christian thought, based upon imperfect 

nowledge, would survive in certain limited circles. 
But the main body of the Church did not rest in 
this contracted view, which was really inconsistent 
with the Christology revealed to us in the earliest 
group of St. Paul’s Epistles, It accepted, and, 
through such leaders as Ignatius of Antioch, 
emphasized strongly the earlier chapters of the 
canonical narrative; and the contents of those 
chapters pave shape to the oldest form (which can 
hardly be later than Ignatius) of the Apostles’ 
Creed, Already, before the lst century was out, 
St. John had presented what was to be the Catholic 
interpretation of the relation of the Baptism to 
the Godhead of Christ. Far back at the very 
beginning of all beginnings the Divine Word had 
already been face to faco with God, and was Him- 
self God; so that, when the same Word entered 
into the conditions of humanity, this did not 
denote any loss of Godhead which was inherent 
and essential. Much less could the Godhead of 
the incarnate Christ be supposed to date from the 
signs which accompanied the Baptism. The object 
of these signs was rather to inaugurate the public 
ministry of the Messiah, that He might be ‘ mani- 
fested to Israel’ (iva gdavepw0n rp ‘Iop., Jn 15), 
Though the Greek is different the idea is the same 
as that in Lk 1, where it is said of the Baptist 
himsolf that he was in the desert ‘till the day of 
his showing unto Israel’ (ws nudcpas dvadeltews avrod 
mpos Tov 'Iop.), Whether or not the signs were in 
the first instance seen by more than the Messiah 
Himself and the Baptist (and it is probable that 
they were not), they were made public by the 
Baptist’s declaration (Jn 17-4), so that in any case 
there was a real ‘manifestation to Israel.’ 

No doubt there was more than this. Besides 
the outward manifestation, a new epoch opened for 
the Son of Man Himself. But the nature of this 
we can describe only by its effects. The evan- 
gelists evidently have before their minda the 
analogy of the propneuie call and prophetic endow- 
ment. After the events of the Baptism Jesus is 
‘full of the Holy Spirit’ (Lk 4!, cf. Mt 4!, Mk 14). 
And He applics to Himself the peor apie language 
of Is 61! ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me; 
because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good 
tidings unto the meek,’ etc. (cf. Lk 4; it is prob- 
ably this allusion to ‘anointing with the Spirit’ 
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which has led to the incident in Lk being placed 
thus early). In the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews this is expressed even more emphatically 
than in the canonical Gospels: ‘Factum est autem 
cum ascendisset Dominus de aqua, descendit fons 
omnis Spiritus sancti et requievit super eum et dixit 
ili: Filimiin omnibus prophetis exspectabam te, ut 
venires et requiescerem in te. In eo enim requies 
mea, tues filius meus primogenitus qui regnas in 
sempiternum’ (Hieron. ad Jes. xi. 1). 

e have only to add that from this time onwards 
the réle of the Messiah is distinctly assumed. The 
‘mighty works’ very soon begin; disciples besin 
to attach themselves, at first loosely, but with in- 
creasing closeness; and there is a tone of decisive 
authority both in teaching and in act. 

LITRRATURE.—There is a strange mixture of fine scholarship 
and learning, with bold, not to say wild, speculation on the 
subject of this section in Usener’s Reliyionsyeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen, 1 Teil, Bonn, 1889. With this may be com- 
pared Bornemann, Die J'aufe Christi durch Johannes in d. 
dogmatischen Beurteilung d, Christl. ‘I'heologen d. vier ersten 
Jahrhunderte, Leipzig, 1896. John the Baptist, by the late Dr. 
H. R. Reynolds (8rd ed. 1888), representa the Congregational 
Lecture of 1874, and deals more with the career of John than 
with the questions which arise out of the Baptism of Jesus; 
but it docs not leave these untouched so far as they had at that 
date come into view. 

li. The Temptation.—We decline to speculate 
where the data fail us. But one remarkable 
glimpse is afforded us into the state of the inner 
consciousness of the Son of Man after His Baptism. 
Strictly speaking, this would not as yet have been 
available to the spectator. It was probably not at 
this carly date that it was qinclasel even to those 
nearest and dearest to Him. Still, the disclosure 
must have been made by the Lord Himself during 
His lifetime; and the extent to which it has found 
its way into all the Synoptics shows that it must 
have had a somewhat wide diffusion among the 
main body of the disciples. For this reason, as 
well as for the advantage of introducing it at the 
place which it occupies in the narratives, we shall 
not hesitate to touch upon the Temptation here, 
though it might perhaps more strictly come under 
the head of ‘Supplemental Matter.’ 

The narratives of the Temptation are upon the 
face of them symbolical. Only in the form of 
symbols was it possible to present to the men 
of that day a struggle so fant out in the deepest 
recesses of the soul. There are two instances of 
such struggle in the life of the Redeemer—one at 
the beginning and the other at the end of His 
ministry (Lk 485 comp. with 22%). In both, the 
assault comes from without, from the personal 
Power of Evil. It is impossible for us to under- 
stand it, in the sense of understanding how what 
we call temptation could affect the Son of God. 
It could not have touched Him at all unless He had 
been also, and no less really, Son of Man. Ho 
vouchsafed to he tempted in order that He might 
be in all points like unto His brethren (He 45), 

The pte tae clearly belongs to the begin- 
ning of the Ministry. It would have had no point 
before; and the issue on which it turned had 
evidently been decided before the public life of 
Jesus began, as that life throughout its whole 
course followed the law which was then laid down. 
The Temptation implics two things, It implies 
that He to whom it was addressed both knew 
Himself to be the Messiah whom the Jews 
expected, and also knew Himself to be in posses- 
sion of extraordinary powers. To say that He was 
now for the first time conscious of these powers is 
more than we have warrant for. But, in any case, 
it was the first time that the problem arose how 
they were to be exercised. Were they to be 
exercised at the prompting of the simplest of all 
instincts—the instinct of self-preservation? Were 
they to be exercised in furtherance of what must 


have seemed to be the first condition on which 
His mission as the Messiah could be accomplished 
-—to convince the world that He had the mission, 
that it was for Him to lead and for them to follow? 
And, lastly, when He came forward us the Messiah, 
was it to be as the Messiah of Jewish expecta- 
tion? Was His kingdom to be a kingdom of this 
world? Was it to embrace all the secular king- 
doms and the glory of them, to enfold them in a 
system more powerful and more magnificent than 
theirs, brought about by aporuairal means, With 
no local limitations like even the greatest of past 
empires, but wide as the universe itself and in- 
destructible? Was it to be a real restoring of the 
kingdom to Israel? Was Jerusalem to be its 
centre, in a new sense the ‘city of the Great 
King’? 

All these questions Jesus answered for Himself 
absolutely in the negative. There did not enter 
into His mind even a passing shadow of the am- 
bition which marked the best of earthly conquerors. 
He was determined not to minister in the least to 
the national pride of the Jews. Still less would He 
work out a new pride of His own. He did not 
desire in any sense volitare per ora. Even the 
most natural cravings of the nature which He had 
assumed He refused to satisfy so long as their 
satisfaction ended with Himself. 

These principles are involved in the narrative of 
the Temptation. They are laid down once for all; 
and the rest of the history shows no swerving from 
them. At the same time it must be remembered 
that although the decision had been reached by 
Jesus Himself, it was not yet known, except so 
far as He was pleased to reveal it. Partly, the 
revelation was made by acts and the self-imposed 
limits of action. ‘The clearest revelation was the 
story of the Temptation itself. But neither the 
one nor the other was wholly understood. 

lil, The First Disciples and the Miracle at Cana, 
—At this point we leave for some time the Synoptic 
narrative and follow rather that in the Fourth 
Gospel, which it must be confessed comes to us with 
very considerable verisimilitude. If we had only 
the Synoptic Gospels we shonld have to suppose 
that our Lord gathered about Him a band of 
disciples abruptly and suddenly, capturing them as 
it were by the tone of authority in His command. 
In St. John we have the steps given which led 
up we this, and which make it far more intelli- 
gible. 

* From this Gospel it would appear that Jesus 
remained for some time in the neighbourhood of 
the Baptist ; that the Baptist more than once in- 
dicated Him in a marked and indeed mysterious 
way (Jn 1” *The Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world’; ef. v.%*); and that one b 
one several of John’s disciples began to attach 
themselves, as yet more or less loosely, to His 
person. The Baptist’s testimony, strengthened by 
first impressions, awoke in them the belief that 
aut last the ‘mightier than he’ predicted by the 
Baptist had come (Jn 1“). Such a belief at this 
time and under these circumstances would need no 
elaborate demonstration. It would be accepted in 
a tentative way, awaiting verification from events, 
and, of course, only with those contents which 
accorded with current Jewish opinion. 

The home of Jesuswas still, as it had been for some 
thirty years of His life, at Nazareth; and at the 
time when He began to collect followers round Him, 
He was already on the point of returning thither 


_ 


* The words are remarkable, especially as coming thus at the 
very threshold. It ig possible that the evangelist may have 
been Jed to define somewhat in view of later events and later 
doctrines (for the allusion seems to be to Is 53). But the 
context, including the deputation from Jerusalem, is 60 lifelike 
and so thoroughly in accordance with probabilities, that the 
saying has a presumption in ite favour. 
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(Jn 1*), He had not as yet separated Himself from 
the domestic life of His family. It was as an inci- 
dent in this life that He went to a marriave feast at 
the village of Cana (prob.=Kédna el-Jelil rather 
than Kefr Kenna) in the company of [is mother 
and some at least of His newly - found disciples. 
Here occurred the first of those ‘signs’ which were 
to be one conspicuous outcome of His mission. No 
wonder that it impressed itself vividly on the 
memory of one who wus present, and that it con- 
firmed his incipient faith (Jn 2"). We shall speak 
of these signs in their general bearing sneeete ig 

iv. The First Passover.—There would seem to 
have been some connexion between the family at 
Nazareth and Capernaum,* as the whole party now 
spend some days there (Jn 2"), But the Passover 
was near, and Jesus, with at least some of His 
disciples, went up to it. In connexion with this 
Passover, St. John places, what has the appearance 
of a somewhat high-handed act, the expulsion of 
buyers and sellers from the outer court of the 
temple (Jn 24”), The Synoptics place a similar 
act in the last week of the Ministry (Mk 1135-38])). 
It is possible that such an act may have happened 
twice; but if we are to choose, and if we Relieve 
the Gospel to be really by the son of Zebedee, we 
shall give his dating the preference—the more so 
as in these early chapters the dates are given with 
great precision, and apparently with the intention 
of correcting a current 1mpression. 

This act was the first definite assumption of a 
public mission to Israel, and its scene was fitly 
chosen at the centre of Israel’s worship. It was 
the act, not as yet necessarily of one whvu claimed to 
be the Messiah, but of a religious reformer like one 
of the ancient prophets. It was naturally followed 
by a challenge as to the right of such an assump- 
tion. To this the enigmatic reply was given, 
‘ Destroy this temple, and in three days (i.e. in @ 
short time, cf. Llos 6%) I will raise it up’; which 
seems to be rightly glossed in Mk 14%—the Jewish 
Church with its visible local centre should give 
place to the Christian Church with its invisible 
and spiritual centre (ef. Jn 47), Thesaying made 
an impression at the time, and was brought up at 
the trial of Jesus to support a charge of blasphemy ; 
the disciples at a later date referred it to the 
Resurrection (Jn 27!*-), 

A striking feature in the Johannean version of 
His visit to Judwa is the way in which the work 
of Jesus in connexion with it takes up the work of 
the Baptist sand fills in conspicuous gaps in the 
narrative of the Synoptics. The cleansing of the 
temple is an act of reformation which follows u 
the call to repentance. In Jn alone of the authori- 
ties have we a distinct statement that Jesus 
adopted the practice of baptism (3% 41), though no 
other account of the origin of the Christian Sacra- 
ment is so natural. We find also that the neces- 
sity for baptism and the ‘new birth’ which went 
with it is made the subject of a discourse with the 
Sanhedrist Nicodemus. The writer of the Gospel 
had been himself a disciple of John the Baptist, 
and still kept up his connexion with him, and 
knew what went on in his circle (Jn 3%"). At the 
same time he seems to expand the discourses 
which he records with matter of his own 
(316M. 81€.)_ 

v. Retirement to Galilee.—Soon after this John 
the Baptist was arrested by Herod Antipas, and 
Jesus retired into Galilee. On the way He passed 
through Samaria, and paused at Jacob's well near 
the village of Sychar (now generally identified 

* The site of Capernaum is still much debated. At one time 
it seemed as if the suffrage would yo for 7'eli Ham, but of late 
there has been a reaction in favour of Khdn Minyeh (see the 
art. in this Dictionary, HGHL p. 456f., and von Soden, 


Reisebriefe (1898), p. 160f., who quotes a resident, Pore Biever). 
Buhl, however, GAP p. 224, still supports Z'elt Hum. 


with ‘Askar), where Ilis texching made a marked 
impression (Jn 4°942), The Samaritans had a 
Messianic expectation of their own (Jn 4%); and 
if the narrator has not defined what took place in 
the light of subsequent events, Jesus claimed to 
fulfil this expectation. This was contrary to His 
olicy for some time to come in dealing with 
srael (Mk 1), but He may possibly have used 
greater freedom among non-Israelites. 

The events of Jn 2-4 may have occupied 
three or four weeks, but hardly more. At the 
time when our Lord arrives in Galilee the impres- 
sion of Ilis public acts at the Passover was still 
fresh (Jn 4%). This would lead us to explain the 
latter half of Jn 4° as a description of the state of 
things actually existing; the cornficlds were at 
the time ‘white for the harvest,’ and ‘Say not 
yc,’ etc., will be a proverb. But that being so, a 
difficulty would be caused if the incident of the 
plucking of the eurs of corn (Mk 2”) were in its 
place chronologically, as the crops would still be in 
much the same condition as during the journey 
through Samaria, though the wheat harvest was 
going on between Passover and Pentecost, and all 
the events implied in Mk 14-2” would have inter- 
vened. The time is really too short for these. It 
is more probable that they were spread over some 
months. We must conceive of our Lord as return- 
ing to Galilee with the few disciples with Him 
still in the state of loose attachment characteristic 
of this period, and Himself remaining for a while 
in comparative privacy. The disciples had re- 
turned to their occupations when He takes the 
new and decisive step involved in the call described 
for us in the Synopties. 


The Synoptic Chronology. —If Mk 233 || Is to be taken as 
strictly consecutive with tho events that precede, it would 
follow that the call of the leading apostles took place at least 
a week or two before the cutting of the ripened wheat, 4#.¢., as 
we might infer, before rather than some time after the Pass- 
over season. In that case the Johannean and Synoptic narra- 
tives would not bo easy to combine. But the sequence of 
incidents in Mk (Hating with sinners, 213-17; Fasting, 218-22; 
Two incidents relating to the Sabl.ath, 23-86) suRpests that we 
have here rather a typical group of points in the controversy 
with the Pharisccs than a chronicle of events as they happened 
in order of time. In that case the call of the apostics might 
fall in tho autumn, and the plucking of the ears of corn might 
belong to the end rather than the beginning of the period upon 
which we are about to enter. 

The Healing of the Nobleman’s Son.—As the narratives have 
come down to us, there are no doubt real differences between the 
story of the healing of the Nobleman’s Son (Jn 446-54) and that of 
the Centurion’s Servant (Mt 85-13 ||), We must, however, reckon 
with the posaibility—it cannot in any case be more—that they 
are two versions of the same event, arixiny out of the ambiguity 
of rais and dovacs, Years ago (IMourth Gospel, p. 100 t) the 
writer had taken this view, which has since been adopted by 
Weiss (Leben Jesu, 1. 4231f.). A similar question may be raised in 
connexion with the common features of the narratives Lk 61-0), 
Jn 211-11, There, too, there may have been some confusion 
(Fourth Gospel, p. 267; cf. Loofts, Die Auferstehungaberichte, 
p- 82). Such instances mark the limits of a laxer or stricter 
interpretation of the historicity of the documents, between 
which we are not in a position to decide with absolute certainty, 


B. Frrst ACTIVE OR CONSTRUCTIVE PERIOD: 
THE FOUNDING OF THE KINGDOM. 
Scene. — Mainly in Galilee, but also partly in 
Jerusalem. 
Time.—From about Pentecost A.D. 27 to shortly 
before Passover A.D. 28. 
Mt 439-135, Mk 144618, Lk 44-96 Jn 51°47, 
In this period the points to notice are: (i.) 
The Call, Training, and Mission of the Twelve, 
followed pene s by a larger number (the 
Seventy of St. Luke); (ii.) the gradual differ- 
entiation of the ministry of Jesus from that 
of John Bapt. and its assumption of a much 
larger scope ; (1ii.) a full course of beara 
on the true nature of the Kingdom of Go 
(or of Heaven); (iv.) the performance of a 
number of Messianic works, chiefly of heal- 
ing; (v.) the effect of these works on the 
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common people as seen in a great amount of 
superficial enthusiasm, but without as yet 
much intelligent apprehension of the epieet 
really in view; (vi.) the growing hostility 
of the scribes and Pharisees caused by a more 
and more declared divergence of pe le; 
(vii.) the very gentle indirect anc cealaal 
utting forward by Jesus of His clann as the 
essiah, 

Up to the point which we have now reached 
there had been no definite ‘founding’ of a society ; 
no steps had been taken towards the institution 
even of a new sect, much less of a new religion. 
The Baptism of Jesus had been attended by cir- 
cumstances which marked Him out in a_ highly 
significant manner; but the gencral knowledge of 
these circumstances was vazue, and even in those 
who were not unacquainted with them they awoke 
expectations rather than convictions, and these, 
too, were vague and left for the future to define. 
For the rest little as yet had oceurred to define 
them. A certain number of disciples had gathered 
round Jesus in the most easy and natural manner, 
just as disciples had gathered ronnd many a Rabbi 

efore Him. ‘These simply came and went as 
inclination took them; they were not as yet bound 
by any closer tics to His person. He had pone 
abort quietly with some of them in His company, 
but nothing very startling had happened. The 
expulsion of the buyers and sellers from the 
temple was a prophetic act, and two ‘signs’ had 
occurred at a considerable interval; but this was 
little to what the Jews expected in their Messiah, 
So far Jesus had worked side by side with the 
Baptist, and on very similar lines. If His dis- 
ciples took a share in baptizing (Jn 4°), it was in 
the same kind of baptizing as thatof John. It was 
8 baptism ‘of repentance,’ and in no sense baptism 
‘into the name of Christ.’ 

The period on which we are now entering marks 
apreat advance. The work which Jesus came to 
verform now took its distinctive shape. What 

ad gone before was of the nature of foretaste, 
hints, foreshadowings; now the strokes follow 
each other in quick succession by which the pur- 
pose of Jesus is set clearly before those who have 
eyes to see. We may take these one by one. 

i. The Call, Training, and Mission of the 
Twelve (and of the Seventy).—The first step is one 
which evidently struck the imagination of the 
followers of Jesus, because it is placed in the fore- 
front of the manent narrative. Itis, in fact, the 
real beginning of the Public Ministry. Among 
those who had been the first to seek a nearer 
acquaintance with the new Prophet were two 
airs of brothers, both from Capernaum, and both 
halicnen by trade. When Jesus returned to 
Galilee they all went back to their ordinary 
occupations, and they were engaged in these when 
suddenly they saw Him standing by the shore of 
the lake and received a peremptory command to 
follow Him (Mk 161), ‘This ‘following’ meant 
something more than anything they had done as 
yet; they were to ‘be with him’ (Mk 3'4), so that 
they might receive His teaching continuously and 
in a manner systematically. They were en- 
couraged to ask questions, and their questions 
were answered. Special and full explanations 
were given to them which were not given to others 
(Mt 13%), The teaching of Jesus was not esotcrie, 
but there was this inner circle to whom peculiar 
advantages were given for entering into it. 

The call which was issued in the first instance 
to the four, Peter and Andrew, James and John, 
was gradually extended. The one other instance 
particularized in the Gospels is that of Levi, the 
son of Alphivus, to whom was given—possibly by 
Jesus Himself (Weiss, Leben Jesu, i. 503)—the name 
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of ‘Matthew’ (=‘ given by God’). A like call pro. 
ceeded to others, till the number was made up to 
twelve (lists in Mk 319, Mt 1074, Lk 6!4"16, Ac 11), 
The persons chosen belonged to the middle and 
lower classes. Some must have been fairly well- 
to-do. Not only did the fishermen own the boats 
they used, but the father of James and John had 
‘hired servants’ (Mk 1%), and John was acquuinted 
with the high priest * (t.e., perhaps, with members 
of his household, Jn 18"). Matthew was of the 
despised class of ‘publicans.’ The second Simon 
belonged to the party of Zealots. One, the second 
Judas (like his father, Simon, Jn 67! 13° RV), was 
a native of Kerioth in Judea. pet were chosen 
evidently for a certain ioral aptitude which they 
showed for the mission to be entrusted to them. 
Judas Iscariot possessed this like the rest, but 
wrecked his fair chances, The choice and call of 
mene did not preclude the use of common free- 
will. 

The course of teaching in which the Twelve 
were initiated covered a considerable part of that 
of which an outline will presently be sketched, 
especially its first two heads, It is summarized 
in the phrase ‘the mystery of the Kingdom’ 
(Mk 4% |). Of course it is not to be thought that 
the disciples at once understood all that was told 
them. Very far from it. They had much to un- 
learn as well as to learn, and they showed them- 
selves slow of apprehension. But the form of 
teaching adopted by Jesus was exactly fitted for 
its object, which was to lodge in the mind prin. 
ciples that would gradually become luninous as 
they were interpreted by events and by prolonged 
if slow reflection. 

Jesus Himself knew full well how unripe even 
the most intimate of His disciples were to carry 
out His designs. After a time—we may suppose 
early in the year 28—He sent out the Twelve on a 
mission to villages and country districts which He 
was not able to visit at once Himself (Mt 10!|/), 
But they were not to attempt to teach. Some of 
the wonderful works which Jesus did Himself they 
also were empowered to do; but the unnouncement 
which they were to make by word of mouth was 
limited to the one formula with which both John 
and Jesus had begun: ‘The kingdom of heaven is 
at hand’ (Mt 107). 


In one Gospel mention is made of a mission which secms 
to be supplemental tothis. Lk speaks not only of the Twelve 
being sent out, but also of Seventy sent out like the Twelve by 
twos (Lk 101), When we observe that the instructions given 
to them are substantially a repetition of those alrcady piven to 
the Twelve, the question lies ncar at hand whether we have not 
in this incident a mere doublet of the preceding, the number 
seventy (var. lect. seventy-two) represent ngincurrentisymbolism 
the nations of the known world (cf. Qn 10)—being gradually 
substituted in the oral tradition of Gentile Churches for the 
number twelve, which seemed to point specinlly to Israel. We 
note alyo that Lk omits the restrictions of Mt 105. But, on the 
other hand, Lk connects with the return of the Seventy a little 
group of sayings Ae 1018-20) which have every appearance of 
being genuine, and so incrcase the credibility of the narrative 
which leads up tothem. And there is reason to think that one 
at least of the special sources to which Lk had access came from 

ust such a quarter ag that Indicated by the Seventy—not the 
innermost, but the second circle of disciples. He may therefore 
have had historical foundation for his statement. or necd it 
perhaps mnean more than that Josus did not draw any hard-and- 
fast line at the Twelve, but made use of other disciples near Elis 
person for the same purpose. 


ii. Differentiation of the Ministry of Jesus from 
that of John the Baptist.—We have just seen that 
John, Jesus Himself, and the apostles all opened 
their ministry with the same announcement. They 
also made use of the same rite—baptism. But 
there the resemblance ceased. These were only 
the links which bound the stage of preparation to 
the stage of fulfilment. Looking buck upon the 


* Hugo Delft (Geach. d. Rabbi Jeaua v. Nazareth, p. 70 ff.), dis- 
tinguishing between the Apostic John and the author of the 
Fourth Gospel, makes the latter a Jew of pricstly family. 
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work of John, Jesus pronounced that the least of 
His own disciples was greater than he (Mt 11"). 
It was the difference between one who was within 
the range of the Kingdom and one who was without 
it. The work of John was perfectly ood and 
appropriate as far as it went. Its character was 
indicated by the ‘ preaching of repentance,’ with 
which it stopped short. In full keeping with this 
was John’s ascetic habit and mode of life. The 
abandonment of this by Jesus was the first outward 
sign of divergence which struck the eye of the 
world (Mk 2!524), Mt 11281), But the inward 
divergence was far greater. John inherited the old 
idea as to the nature of the Kingdom and of the 
Messiah. While impressed with the necessity of a 
moral reformation as leading up to it, there is 
nothing to show that in other respects John’s 
conception of King and Kingdom differed from that 
of his countrymen. But Jesus came to revolu- 
tionize not only the conception but the mode of 
carrying it out. Hence it was that towards the 
end of his day, with the despondency of one whose 
own work seemed wrecked, and who was himself 
confined in a dungeon, and with the disappoint- 
ment natural to one who saw or heard of but few 
of the signs which he had expected as in process of 
fulfilment, John sent to inquire if Jesus were the 
Messiah indeed, or, in other words, if the great 
hope and the great faith to which he had himself 
sien expression had proved delusive. As yet 
Jesus had but in part, and that very covertly, 
declared Himself; it was impossible all at once to 
open the eyes of John to the full mysteries of the 

ingdom; and therefore Jesus contented Himself 
with appealing from the current idea to one of the 
fundamental eae ee of ancient prophecy the 
higher authority of which John would recognize 
(Mt 115]) At the same time He hinted that 
atience and insiyht were necessary for a true 
aith ; anything less than this might easily stumble 
(Mt 114). 

lil. Preaching of the Kingdom. —In the mean- 
time the crowds of Galilee, and especially the 
Twelve, enjoyed the privilege which John did 
not. They were having expounded to them in full 
the new doctrine of the Kingdom of God (or of 
heaven), This doctrine is of such far-reaching 
importance, and is so intimately bound up with the 
rest of our Lord’s teaching, that it has seemed best 
to reserve the fuller account of it for separate and 
connected treatment at the end of this section. In 
so doing: we are following the example of the First 
Evangelist, who has massed together a body of 
teaching at an early place in his Gospel (Mt 5-7), 
not that it was all spoken on the same occasion, 
but as a specimen of the general tenor of the 
teaching of which it formed part. We have a 
similar example of grouped specimens of teaching 
in Mt 13. It must suflice to add here (a) that the 
main subject of the teaching at this period would 
seem to have been tho nature of the Kingdom and 
the character required in its members: such say- 
ings as Mt 7 are more in keeping with the later 
cycle of teaching, and were probably spoken later. 
(5) It must be remembered that the vast majority 
of those who listened to this teaching heard it only 
by fragments. It was like the seed-corn scattered 
in various kinds of ground (Mk 4!-™j): it was not 
to be expected that even under the most favourable 
circumstances it should germinate and bear fruit 
all at once. Clearly, the Twelve themselves did 
not take in its full significance. But it is much 
that they should have remembered so much of it 
as they did, and that when their eyes were more 
fully opened they should have been able to set it 
down so coherently. 

iv. The Messianic Works. — Another marked 
characteristic of this period is the number of mir- 
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aculous works of healing, etc., which are attributed 
to it and evidently belong to it. Once more we 
may follow the example of the First Evangelist by 


treating these works, which are so much the subject 


of discussion in modern times, by themselves. We 
assume here the result which we seein to reach in 
the section devoted to them. We assume that the 
miracles are historical; and we observe only that 
they bear the general character indicated in the 
reply of Jesus to John the Baptist. They are 

redominantly works of mercy; and they are a 
direct, and as we believe conscious, fullilment of 
the most authentic of ancient prophecies, as con- 
trasted with the mere signs and wonders for which 
the contemporary Jews were looking. Ilere, as in 
other things, we note at once (ct) that Jesus conde- 
scends to put Himself at the level of those to whom 
He was sent. Miracles were to them the natural 
credentials of any great prophet, and especially of 
the Messiah. Jesus therefore did not refuse to 
work miracles. That He should work them was 
part of the conditions of the humanity which He 
assumed. But (6) though He condescended to 
work miracles, it was only miracles of a certain 
kind, He steadily Paeined to perform the mere 
wonders which the critics of His claims repeatedly 
challenged Him to perform. In other words, He 
made Ilis miracles almost as much a vehicle of 
instruction as His teaching. Those which He did 
perform fell into their place as the natural accom- 
paniment of one who as in character so novel and 
unexpected a King was founding sonovel a Kingdom. 

v. Lifect on the Populace.—It is a confirmation 
of the view taken above and based on the Fourth 
Gospel,—that the call of the Twelve was preceded 
by a preliminary and more sporadic ministry—that 
from the first day on which the regular ministry 
began it attracted great attention and was at- 
tended by great, if superficial, success among the 
populace of Galilee (Mk 1°84), Nor did the suc- 
cess of this first day stand alone; it was frequently 
repeated, and indeed gives the character to the 
whole of this period (Mk 2% 24) 37-24 34) 42 574], Lk 
716), Both the miracles and the teaching of Jesus 
made a strong impression. The people were struck 
by the difference between the acts and words of 
Jesus and those of the teachers to whom they were 
accustomed, Acts and words alike implied a 
claim to an authority different in kind from that 
of the most respected of the Rabbis (Mk 177, Mt 
7%), The Rabbis interpreted the law as they 
found it; Jesus Jaid down a new law (Mt 57: 
etc.), and when He spoke, it was with an air of 
command. It must not, however, be supposed that 
Jesus was at once recognized as the Messiah. The 
testimony of the Baptist had reached but few, and 
was by this time generally forgotten. The construc- 
tion put upon the commanding attitude of Jesus 
was that described in Lk 7 ‘A great prophet is 
arisen among us; and God hath visited his people.’ 
Still less can it be pup nesce that there was any 
addequaterecognition of the change whichJesus came 
to work in the current conceptions of religion. 

vi. Hffect upon the Pharisees. —The populace 
came to Jesus with simple and credulous minds, 
and they did not resist the impression made upon 
them, though it lacked Repth and perinanence 
(Mk 4°), Our documents are doubtless right in 
representing the first signs of opposition and 
hostility as coming from the religious leaders, the 
scribes and Pharisees. They are also clearly 
right in representing the growth of this oppor 
as gradual. At first Pharisees joined freely in 
social intercourse with Jesus and His disciples, 
and even invited them to their own tables (Lk 7° 
probably belongs to this early period). ‘They 
could not deny the possibility of a prophet arising, 
and they repeatedly sought to test after them 
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manner whether Jesus were really a prophet sent 
from God or no (Jn 1, Mt 1238 Je 1.98), 
Jn 7"), But their suspicions were soon aroused. 
It was evident that the teaching and manner of 
the life of Jesus conflicted greatly with their own. 
There was a freedom and largeness of view about 
it which was foreign to their whole habits of 
thought. (a) In such matters as fasting, the prac- 
tice of Jesus and His disciples was diflerent (Mk 
2187 Mt 6! ete.). Worse than this, Jesus ap- 
pealed expressly to those classes which they 
scrupulously avoided (Mk 2174 ete.) (6) Not 
only did Jesus direct His ministry especially to 
those whom they regarded as outeast and irre- 
claimable, but He made some direct attacks upon 
themselves. At first these attacks may have been 
slightly disguised (asin Mt 6!, where the Pharisees 
are not mentioned by name), but they constantly 
increased in directness and severity. (c) One of 
the first topics on which they came into collision 
was in revard to the keeping of the Sabbath. 
Mark has collected a little group of incidents 
bearing upon this (Mk 2%-38), the first of which, 
from the mention of the ripe corn, appears, as we 
have seen, to belong to the second year of the 
ministry, but belongs to an early phase in the 
conflict. To the same effect is the incident related 
inJdJn 5'™, and Luke contributes another (Luk 13"), 
(dq) The Pharisees were also honestly shocked at 
seeing Jesus adopt a tone and assume prerogatives 
which seemed to them to encroach upon the honour 
of God (Mk 2-31), 


It is interesting, and throws a favourable light on the docu- 
ments, to note how carefully the distinction is marked between 
(a) the local scribes and Pharisees such as were to be found 
scattered throughout Galilee (Mk 26.) 16.j) 15. 24 yoy, Lik 736); (b) 
the scribes who came down froin Jerusalem (Mk 822), apparently 
emissaries from the hierarchy, like the deputation of Jn 119%; and 
(c) the Herodians (Mk 88), the dynastic party of the Heroda, 
who with quite different motives acted in alliance with the 
Pharisecs. Tho Herodians are mentioned again in Mk 12}3]], The 
name js otherwise almost unknown to history, though the party 
ls known to have existed. Josephus has of re 'Hpddou ¢gpo- 
vouvtes, but not 'Hpadsevos, This isa pure reflexion of the facts 
of the time—facts which soon paced away, and which fiction 
would never huve recovered. See, further, art. HeRopians. 


vii. The Self-Revelation of Jesus. — Although 
Jesus assumed these high prerogatives, and al. 
though, as we have Rane ile th spoke and acted 
with an authority which permitted no question, 
He showed a singular reticence in putting forward 
Messianic or Divine claims. It is remarkable that 
from the first those possessed with demons publicly 
confessed Him for what He was; but it is no less 
remarkable that He checked these confessions : 
‘ He suffered not the demons to speak, because they 
knew him’ (Mk 1%|j 37 [Mt 12!°]), He imposed a 
like injunction of silence on one healed of leprosy 
(Mk 14), The farthest point to which Jesus went 
in the way of self-revelation at this carly period 
was by taking to Himself the special title ‘Son of 
Man.’ ‘There was probably some precedent for the 
identification of this title with Messiah, but it was 
at least not in common use, and therefore served 
well to cover a claim which was made but in no 
way obtruded. A fuller discussion of the title will 
be fonnd below (p. 622 f). 

This marked reticence of Jesus in revard to His 
own Person is clearly part of a deliberate plan. 
One of its motives was to prevent the rash and 
reckless violence which one who appealed to the 
Messianic expectation was sure to excite (Jn 6"). 
But it was in full keeping with the whole of His 
demeanour and with the special character which 
He gave to His mission. The first evangelist 
rightly sees in this a fulfilment (which we believe 
here as clsewhere to have been conscious and de- 
liberate) of the prophecy Is 42'? ‘My servant... 
shall not strive, nor cry aloud ; neither shall any 
one hear his voice in the streets,’ etc. 


It is impossible for us to think of the Jesus por- 
trayed in the Gospels as forcing His claims upon 
the attention of ‘lie world. He rather let them 
sink gently into the minds of His disciples until 
they won an assent which was not only free and 
spontaneous, but also more intelligent than it could 
have been if enforced simply by authority. But, 
aye from this, it was essential to the development 
of His mission that the teaching of the Kingdom 
should precede, and precede by a sufficient interval, 
the public self-manifestation and offer of the King. 
The first thing to be done was to change the char: 
acter and revolutionize the moral conceptions of 
men. ‘This was to be the work of quiet teaching. 
The hour for the Leader to come forward was the 
hour when teaching was to give place to action. 
IIence it was well that at first and for some time 
to come the King should remain, as it were, in the 
background, until the preparation for His assuming 
iis kingship was complete. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 

a. General Characteristics of the Teaching. 

(1) Its Itelation to the Teaching of the Baptist 
and to that of the Scribes. —We have seen that Jesus 
began by taking up not only the announcement 
of the Baptist that the Kingdom of God was at 
hand, but also his eall to reformation of life and 
the rite of baptism by which that call was im- 
pressed upon the conscience. We are also expressly 
told that the call to repentance was part of the 
apostolic commission (Mk 6!*), And we find it no 
less insisted upon after the resurrection (Lk 24, 
Ac 238 319 531 118 1780 9021 26"), 

This is clear proof of the continuity which bound 
together the teaching of Jesus with that of the 
Baptist. The starting-point of both was the same. 
And yet this starting-point was very soon left 
behind. The heads of the Baptist’s teaching are 
soon told; the teaching of dais expands and 
ramifies in a thousand directions. It is like pass- 
ing from the narrow cleft of the Jordan to a 
Pisgah-view over the whole Land of Promise. 

Although it was permitted to the Baptist to 
prepare the way for the teaching of Jesus, so far 
as even to enunciate its opening lesson, the place 
of the Baptist is quietly assigned to him; and it 
is a place outside the threshold of the Kingdom : 
‘We that is but little in the kingdom of heaven 
is greater than he’ (Mt 11!}})). 

f Christ thns drew a line between His own 
teaching and that of John, still more marked was 
the difference between it and other contemporary 
teaching. Jolin was at least a prophet, and spoke 
with the full authority of a renhat (Mt 11: 3%), 
The seribes had no original authority at all; they 
did but interpret a law which they had not made. 
Jesus spoke with an authority not only above that 
of the scribes (Mk 17711), but higher still than that 
of John. Ile is the levislator of a new law (Mt 

22 etc.), the founder of that Kingdom which John 
did not enter. 

(2) és Universal Range.—With this commanding 
character of the teaching of Jesus there goes a 
corresponding width of outlook. We began witha 
rapid survey of the state of parties and opinions 
in Palestine at the time of Christ. But the object 
of this survey was not to explain the teaching of 
Jesus by affiliating it to any existing school. It 
was remarked of Him that He had had no regular 
training (Jn 7'5). He was not a Pharisee, not a 
Sadducee, not an Essene, not an Apocalyptist. 
The direct affinities of the teaching of Jesus were 
with nothing so transitory and local, but rather 
with that which was most central in OT. We 
might call it the distilled essence of OT: that 
essence first clarified and then greatly enlarged, 
the drop became a crystal sphere. 
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We are speaking, of course, of the substance, and 
of the main part of the substance, of the teaching 
of Jesus. The mere fact that it was conditioned 
by time and space involved that it should be 
addressed to a given generation in a language 
which it understood. Nor was it wholly without 
definite and particular applications — sidelights, 
s0 to speak, upon that space in history within 
which it falls. But history itself has shown that 
in the main it transcends all these conditions, and 
is as fresh at the end of eighteen centuries as when 
first it was delivered. 

(3) Its Method.—This wonderful adaptability in 
the teaching of Jesus is accounted for in part by 
its extreme simplicity. If it had been a doctrine 
of the schools, something of the fashion of the 
schools would have adhered to it. But, as it was, 
it was addressed chiefly to the common people— 
sometimes to congregations in synagogues, some- 
times to the chance company pallectad in private 
houses, more often still to casual gatherings in the 
open air. 

And the language in which the teaching was 
couched was such as to appeal most directly to 
audiences like these. As a rule it takes itold of 
the simplest elements in our common humanity, 
‘das allgemein Mensehliche.’ The trivial incidents 
of everyday life are made to yield their lessons : 
the sower scattering his seed, the housewife baking 
her cakes or sweeping the house to find a lost piece 
of money, the shepherd collecting his sheep, the 
fishermen drawing in their net. Sometimes the 
story which forms the vehicle for the teaching 
takes a higher flight: it deals with landed pro- 
prietors, and banquets, and kings with their sub- 
jects. But even then there seems to be a certain 
deliberate simplification, ‘The kings, for instance, 
are those of the popular tale rather than as the 
courtier would paint them. 

(4) The Parubles.— We have been naturally 
drawn into describing that which is most char- 
acteristic in the outward form of the teaching of 
Jesus—His parables. The Greek word rapafor} 
is used in NT in a wider sense than that in which 
we are in the habit of using it. In Lk 4” it= 
‘proverb.’ In Mt 15! (comp. with vv.!) 16) it= 
‘maxim,’ a condensed moral truth, whether couched 
in figurative language or not. It covers as well 
brief aphoristic sayings (e.g. Mk 3% 13), Lk 5% 
6°") as longer discourses in which there is a real 
‘comparison.’ But these latter ure the ‘parables’ 
in our modern acceptation of the term: they are 
scenes or short stories taken from nature or from 
common life, which present in a picturesque and 
vivid way some leading thought or principle which 
is Saane of being transferred to the higher 
spiritual life of man. The ‘parable’ in a some- 
what similar sense to this had been employed in 
OT and by the Rabbis, but it had never before 
been employed with so high a purpose, on so large 
a seale, or with such varied application and unfall- 
zn erfection of form. 

e may say that the parables of Jesus are of 
two kinds. In sume the element of ‘comparison’ 
is more prominent. Jn these the parable moves 
as it were in two planes —one that of the scene or 
story which is made the vehicle for the lesson, and 
the other that of the higher truth which it is 
sought to convey; the esscuce of the parable lies 
in the parallelism. In the other kind there is 
no parallelism, but the scene or the story is just 
typical example of the broader principle which it 
is intended to illustrate. The parables in Mt 13, 
Mk 4 all belong to the one class, several of those 
in the later chaps. of St. Luke (the Good Samari- 
tan, the Rich Fool, the Rich Man and Lazarus, 
the Pharisee and the Publican) belong rather to 
the other. : 


There is a group of sayings in the Fourth Gospel 
to which is given the name wapopla rather than 
rapafory (Jn 10%, cf. 16%”), though the latter term 
would not have been inappropriate, in which Jesus 
uses the method of comparison to bring out leading 
features in Lis own character and person. In this 
way He speaks of Himself as the Good Shepherd, 
the Door of the sheep, the Vine, the Licht of the 
World. These sayings form a class by themselves, 
and from the peculiar way in wiluch they are 
worked out—the metaphor and the object explained 
by the metaphor being not kept apart but blended 
and fused together—are canon ly classed under 
the head of ‘allegory’ rather than ‘parable.’ This 
is another instance in which we draw distinctions 
whels the Greek of the NT would not have drawn 
them. 

(5) Interpretation of the Parables.—To this day 
there is some difference of opinion as to the inter- 
pretation of the parables. ‘The Patristic writers 
as a rule (thou Hi with some exceptions) allow 
themselves great latitude of interpretation. Any 
peut of resemblance to any detail of the parable, 
10wever subordinate, justifies in their eyes a direct 
application of that detail. A familiar instance is 
the identification of the ‘two pence,’ which the 
Good Samaritan gives to the host, with the two 
Sacraments. An opposite modern school would 
restrict the application to the leading idea which 
the parable expresses. It is, however, fuir to 
remember that the parables are meant to illustrate 
the laws of God’s dealings with men; and as the 
same law is capable of many particular applications, 
all such applications may be said with equal right 
to be included in the parable. For instance, the 
parable of the ''wo Sons may be as true for in- 
dividuals or for classes as 1t is for nations or 
groups of nations. The parable of the Great 
Banguet to which the invited guests do not come, 
and which is then thrown open to others who 
were not invited, no doubt points directly to the 
first reception of the gospel, but it is equally 
an urOpi ats to every case where religious privilege 
is found to give no advantage, and the absence of 
relivious privileve proves no insuperable hindrance. 
Any such range of application is legitimate and 
interesting ; nor does the aptness of the lesson to 
one set of incidents make it any less apt to others 
where a like principle is at work. Every parable 
has its peHTEAL idea, and whatever can be related 
to that idea may be fairly brought within its scope. 
‘T'o press mere coincidences with the picturesque 
accessories of a parable may be permissible as 
rhetoric, but can have no higher value. 

(6) The Purpose of Teaching by Parables.—If we 
had before us only the fact of parabolic teaching, 
with the parables as they have come down to us 
and the actual psychological effect which they are 
seen to exercise, we should probably not hesitate 
as to the reason which we assiyned for them. The 
parabolic form is, as it were, a barb to the arrow 
which carries home truth to the mind. The ex- 
treme beauty of this mode of teaching, handled as 
it is, has been universally acknowledged. If 
simplicity is an element in beauty, we have it 
here to perfection. But when simplicity is united 
to profundity, and to a profundity which comes 
from the touching of elemental chords of human 
fecling,—a touching so delicate, so sure, and 80 
self-restrained, which reminds us of the finest 
Greck art with an added spiritual intensity which 
in that art was the one thing wanting,—we have 
indeed a product such as the world has never seen 
and will not see again. We seem to be placed for 
the moment at the very centre of things: on the 
one hand there is Inid bare before us the human 
heart as it really is or ought to be, with all its 
perversities and affectations stripped away ; and op 
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the other hand we seem to be admitted to the 
secret council-chamber of the Most High, and to 
have revealed to us the plan by which He governs 
the world, the threads in all the tangled skein of 
being. No wonder that the parables have exercised 
such an attractive power, not over any one class or 
race of men, but over humanity wherever it is 
found, 

Then the nature of the parable, at once presenting 
a picture to the mind sail provoking to the search 
for a hidden meaning or application beneath it, 
would seem to be exactly suited to the padagogic 
method of Jesus, which always calls for some respon- 
sive effort on the part of man, and which prefers to 
produce its effects not all at once, but rather with 
a certain suxpense and delay, so that the good seed 
may have time to germinate and strike its roots 
more deeply into the soil. 

This natural action of the method of teaching 
by parables seems so obvious that we might well 
be content not to seck any further. But when we 
turn to the Gospels, we find there stated a motive 
for the adoption of this muthod of teaching which 
is wholly different, and it must be confessed at first 
sight somewhat paradoxical. All three Synoptists 
agree in applying to teaching by parables the 
half-denunciatory passage Is 6°; they would 
make its immediate object not so much to reveal 
truth as to conceal it—at least to conceal it for 
the moment from one class while it is revealed to 
another, and its ulterior object to ayzgravate the 
guilt of those from whom it is concealed. And, 
what is still more remarkable, all three Synoptists 
ascribe the use of this quotation to our Lord Him- 
self, as though it really expressed, not merely the 
result of His chosen mothod of teaching, but its 
deliberate purpose. What are we to make of 
this? One yvroup of critics would roundly deny 
that the words were ever used in this manner by 
our Lord. Jiilicher (¢.g.) takes his stand on Mk 
4% ‘with many such parables spake he the word 
unto them, as they were able to hear it,’ which 
would seem to make the method a tender con- 
cession to slowness of apprehension rather than a 
means of avvravating it. But, on the other hand, 
we observe that the quotation is attributed to our 
Lord in what must have been the commen original 
of all three Gospels, ze. in one of our best and 
oldest sources. And while such passages as Jn 
12°“! (where the same quotation is applied by the 
evangelist) and Ac 28°5*7 (where it 1s applied by 
St. Paul) would show that it was part of the 
common property of the apostolic age, the fact 
that it was so would be still more intelligible if 
the example had been set by our Lord Himself. 
Nor wont it be less but rather more appropriate 
as coming from Him, if we regard it as summing 
up in @ broad way what He felt was and must be 
for many of those among whom He moved the 
final outcome of His mission. The lesson is very 
similar to that of Jn 12-4, The Son of Man 
does not need to pass judgment on those who 
reject Him. Ifis word Judges them by an auto- 
matic process. That which is meant for their life 
becomes to them an occasion of falling, when from 
indolence or self-will it makes no impression upon 
them. This was the actual course of things; it 
was a course rendered inevitable by the laws which 
(sod had laid down, and which in that sense might 
be regarded as designed by Him. And inasmuch 
as the Son associates Himself with the providential 
action of the Father, it might be also spoken of as 

art. of His own design. Lt is so, however, rather 
in the remoter degree in which, allowing for the 
contrariant action of human wills, whatever is is 
also ordained, than as directly purposed before the 
appeal has been made and rejected. It belongs 
to that department of providential action which 
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is not primary and due to immediate Divine 
initiative, but secondary or contingent upon 
human failure. 

There is then perhaps sufficient reason to think 
that the words may after all have been spoken, 
much as we have them, by our Lord. But grant- 
ing this, we should still not be forbidden to 
surmise that they are somewhat out of place. 
Standing where they do they come to us with a 
shock of strange severity, which would be mitigated 
if they could be put later in the ministry, where 
they occurin St. John. The transference may have 
been due to the position which the original passage 
occupies in Isaiah, where it also serves as a sort of 
programme of the prophet’s mission. There, too, 
the arrangement may conceivably represent the 
actual historical order, but it may also represent 
the result of later experience, which for duanetic 
effect is placed at the beginning of the career rather 
than at the end. 

b. Contents of the Teaching.—There are five 
distinctive and characteristic topics in the teaching 
of Jesus— 

(1) The Fatherhood of God. 

(2) The Kingdom of God, 

(3) ‘The Subjects or Members of the Kingdom. 

(4) The Messiah. 

(5) Tho Paraclete and the Tri-unity of God. 

With that simplicity which we have seen to be 
so marked a feature in His teaching, Jesus selects 
two of the most familiar of all relations to be the 
types round which He groups His teaching in 
regard to God and man -the family and the or- 
ganized state; God stands to man in the relation 
at once of Father and of King. These two types 
by no means exclude each other, but each helps to 
complete the idea derived from the other without 
which it might be one-sided. At the same time, 
in different connexions, first one and then the 
other becomes more prominent. Thus, when stress 
is laid upon the Divine attributes, God appears 
chiefly in the character of Father ; when attention 
is turned to the complex relations of men to Him 
and to one another, they are more commonly re- 
garded under the figure of a Kingdom. 

(1) Zhe Fatherhood of God,—It has just been said 
that the doctrine that God is Father by no means 
excludes the doctrine that He is also King. This 
idea, too, is repeatedly put forward (Mt 5* 18% 222 
etc.). The title ‘ King’ brings out what in modern 
language we are accustomed to call the ‘tran- 
scendence’ of God. But the recognition of this 
was, aS we saw (p. 606" sup.), a strong point in the 
contemporary Judaism, and therefore it needed no 
specinl emphasis. It was otherwise with the idea 
of Fatherhood. 

Not that this idea was unknown to the pagan 
religions, and still less to the religion of Israel. 
From Homer onwards Zeus had borne the name 
‘Father of gods and men.’ But this was a super- 
ficial idea: it meant little more than ‘ originator.’ 
This sense also appears in the older Jewish litera- 
ture, but with further connotations added to it. 
God is more particularly the Father of Lis people 
Israel (cf. Dt 14) 32°, Jer 3! 31% 29), in a yet deeper 
sense of the righteous in Israel (Is 63°), and, though 
not with the same wealth of meaning, of the indi- 
vidual (Mal 2”, Sir 23): 4), 

It is the tenderest side of the teaching of OT 
(Ps 103") which is now taken up and developed. 
It becomes indeed the corner-stone of the NT 
teaching about God. The name ‘ lather’ becomes 
in NYT what the name Jehovah (Jahveh) was in 
OT, the fullest embodiment of revelation. If it 
is prominent in the apostolic writings, this is 
traceable ultimately to the teaching of Jesus 
(cf. Ro 8! and comms.). The title belongs 
primarily to Jesus Himself as ‘the Son’ (6 Ilart%p 
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pov, esp. Mt 11”), Through Him it descends 
to His followers (6 Harhp tuav, 6 Iarip cov, Mt 
G16. 46. 48 G1. 4. 6. 8. 9 14. 5 @to.), But the love of God 
as Father extends beyond these limits even to 
‘the unthankful and evil’ (Lk 6®, Mt 5“). The 
presentation of God as Father culminates in 
the parable of the Prodigal Son. Older concep- 
tions of God find their counterpart in the Elder 
Brother of this parable (Lk 15** contrasted with 
v.%), The application which is thus made of the 
Fatherhood of God invests the teaching of Jesus 
with wonderful tenderness and beauty (Mt 65? 711 
10°? 8, Lk 12°? etc.) 

(2) Lhe Kingdom of God.—If the conception of 
God as Father does not exclude His majesty as 
King, no more does the conception of His King- 
dom exclude that of children gathered together in 
His family. Still, the leading term to denote those 
active relations of God with man, with which the 
mission of Jesus is specially connected, is 7 BactA\ela 
Tov Geod or Trav obpavar. 

The use of these terms suggests a number of 
questions which are still much debated. (i.) Were 
both names orivinally used? Or if one is to be 
preferred, which? (ii.) What is the meaning of 
the phrase? Does BaciAela=‘ kingdom’ or ‘reign’? 
(iii.) When we have determined this, with what 
order of ideas is the phrase to be associated ? With 
the later Judaism? or with the teaching of the 
prophets? Or does it belong to the more novel 
element in the teaching of our Lord? (iv.) Is the 
Kingdom merely conceived of from the side of 
man or from the side of God? Is it something 
which man works out or which is bestowed upon 
him? (v.) Is it present or future? Was it in 
course of realization during the lifetime of Jesus 
Himself, or is it mainly eschatological? (vi.) Is it 
inward or outward? A moral reformation or the 
founding of a society? (vii.) Was the conception 
as at first framed national or universal ? 

These questions are put as alternatives. And 
they are usually so regarded. But it may be well 
to say at once that in almost every case there 
seems to be real evidence for both sides of the 
proposition ; so that the inference is that the con- 
ception to which they relate was in fact many- 
ded. and included within itself a number of 
different nuances, all more or less valid. And the 
reason for this appears to be, that our Lord took 
up a conception which He found already existing, 
and, although He definitely discarded certain 
aspects of it, left others as they were, some with 
and sonie without a more express sanction, while 
He added new ones. ‘The centre or focus of the 
idea is thus gradually shifted ; and while parts of it 
belong to so much of the older current conception 
as was not explicitly repealed, other parts of it are 
a direct expression of the new spirit introduced 
intoit. The one clement definitely expelled was 
that which associated the inauguration of the 
Kingdom with political violence and revolution. 

(i.) The Name. — It is well known that the 
phrase 4 Baccrela rdv ovpavdy for # fac. 1. Oeod 
1s & peculiarity of the First Gospel (where it occurs 
thirty-two times), and that it receives no sanction 
from the other Synoptics, Neither can Jn 35, where 
the reading is distinctly Western, be quoted in 
support of it. lence some have thought that 
it was a coinage of Mt. It occurs, however, also in 
Ev. sec. Heb. (Handmann, p. 89); and the fact 
that Bac. 7. 6. is found in Mt 12% 213-4 would go 
to show that the evangelist had no real objection 
to that form, while the corresponding phrase adrnp 
6 év rots ovpavots though it disappears from Lk 11? is 
verified by Mk 11° Moreover, we know that 
‘heaven’ was a common meron yuny for ‘God’ in 
the language of the time (ef. also Mk 107, Lk 10” 
12"), and that the particular phrase ‘kingdom of 
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heaven’ (though not exactly in the sense usually 
assigned to it; see below under ii.) occurs re- 
peatedly in the Talmud. 
the whole probable that both forms were used by 
our Lord Himself. In any case they may be re- 
garded as equivalents. 

(ii.) Meaning.—The phrase in both its forms is 
ambiguous: it may mean either ‘kingdom’ or 
‘reign,’ ‘sovereignty,’ ‘rule’ of heaven, or of 
God. It appears that in the Talmud the latter 
signification is the more common (Schirer, N7' 
Zeitgesch.® ii. 689n. (Eng. tr. 1. ii, 171); Eder- 
sheim, Life and Times, etc. i. 267f.). And though 
the former is that more usually adopted by com- 
mentators, there seems to be no reason wh 
recourse should not be had to the latter where it 1s 
more natural (as, ¢.g. in Lk 17%"), The phrase 
covers both senses, and the one will frequently be 
found to shade off into the other. The best defini- 
tion known to the writer is one given incidentally 
by Dr. Hort (Life and Letters, ii, 273), ‘the world 
of invisible laws by which God is ruling and bless- 
ing His creatures,’ This is the most fundamental 
meaning; all others are secondary. The ‘laws’ 
in question are ‘a world,’ inasmuch as they have a 
connexion and coherence of their own; they form a 
system, @ cosmos within the cosmos; they come 
direct from ‘heaven,’ or from God; and they are 
‘invisible’ in their origin, though they may work 
their way to visibility. 

(iii.) Associations.—The sense just assigned was 
that which was moat findumentalin the thought of 
Jesus. It was that which Hesaw ought to bethe true 
sense, however much it might be missed by His con- 
temporarics. It was deeper and subtler than the 
conception of Psalmist and Prophet, even than 
the bright and exhilarating picture of Ps 145°”, 
because it was compatible with any kind of social 
condition, and because it did not turn mainly on 
the majestic exercise of power. And if this was 
true of the later and more developed conception, 
much more was it true of the carlier notion of the 
theocracy, which was simply that of the Israclite 
State with a Prophet or Judge at the head instead 
of a King (1 § 127-1), The contemporaries of 
Jesus when they spoke of the ‘Kingdom of God’ 
thought chiefly of an empire contrasted with the 
great world-empires, more particularly the Roman, 
which galled them at the moment. And the two 
features which caught their imagination most 
were the throwing off of the hated yoke and the 
transference of supremacy from the heathen to 
Isracl. ‘This was to be brought about by a catas- 
trophe which was to close the existing order of 
things, and which therefore took a shape that was 
eschatological. 

This eschatological and catastrophic side Jesus 
did not repudiate, though He gave a different turn 
to it, but the essence of His conception was inde- 
pendent of all convulsions. The simplest para- 
phrase for ‘the Kingdom of God’ is the clause 
which follows the petition for the coming of the 
Kingdom in the Lord’s Prayer: ‘Thy will be done 
on earth, asitis in heaven.” The only difference is 
that the Prayer perhaps hints rather more at the 
co-operation of human wills. This is not excluded 
in the idea of the Kingdom, which is, however, 

rimarily the working out of the Will of God by 
30d Himself. 

(iv.) The Nature of the Kingdom: how far Super. 
natural ?—'The very name of the Kingdom ‘of 
heaven or of God’ implies that it has its origin in 
the world above. It ‘comes’ (&pxec0ar, Mt 6, 
Mk 9', Lk 11? 173 éyyitew, Mt 3? 47 107 etc.; 
p0dver, Mt 12%=Lk 11”); it is ‘given’ (Mt 21%) 
and ‘ received ’ (Mk 10!5= Lk 1817); itis ‘ prepared’ 
by God (Mt 25%); it is ‘inherited’ (i6.), and men 
‘enter into’ it (Mt 5% 19", Jn 3°); it is an object 


It seems, therefore, on 
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of ‘search’ (Mt 6%=Lk 12%}, Mt 13). All this 
means that it is not built up by the labour of man, 
it 1s not a product of development from below, but 
‘of the creative activity of God’ (Liitgert, Reich 
Gottes, p. 26). It is a gift bestowed, not some- 
thing to be done, but something to be enjoyed 
(‘Nie eine Aufgabe, wohl aber cine Gabe,’ Holtz- 
mann, NZ 7h. p. 202, partly after Liitgert). It 
is a prize, the highest of all prizes (Mt 13*-*), 
corresponding to the suwmmum bonum of pagan 
philosophy. 

This part of the conception has a considerable 
range, according as the context points to the 
popular view of the Messianic Kingdom as im- 
plying outward conditions of splendour, abund- 
ance, and enjoyment, or as it puints to what we 
have called the inner thought of Jesus, the in- 
visible laws of God’s working, taken into and 
welcomed by the individual soul, asin the parables 
of the Pearl and the Treasure in the Field. 

These parables show that there is a place, 
though a subordinate place, left for human effort, 
the co-operation of the human will with the Divine. 
The process of ‘seeking’ implies both effort and 
renunciation. There must be a concentrating of 
the powers of the soul upon the Will of God, if 
that Will is to be really done; but where it is done 
it brings its own excecding great reward (1k 6°), 

From this point of view it may be said, with 
Holtzmann in L Lh. i, 202-207), that the negative 
side of the conception is the Forgiveness of Sins 
as the first condition of entrance into the King- 
dom, and that the positive side of it is the active 
practice of Righteousness with the peace and con- 
tentment which that practice brings. 

(v.) Present or Future ?—There can be no real 
question that the Kingdom is presented in both 
lights as present and as future. Strictly speaking, 
the future is divided, and the notes of time are 
threefold—present, near future, and more distant 
future. ‘lake, for instance, the following passages : 
Mt 12% (:=Lk 11) ‘If I by the Spirit of God cast 
out demons, then is the Kingdom of God come 
(€pOacev) upon you’; Mk 1 (=Mt 417) “The time 
is fulfilied, and the Kingdom of God is at hand’ 
(Ayyexev) ; Mk 9 || ‘There be some here . . . which 
shall in nowise taste of death till they see the 
Kingdom of God come (éAnd\véviav) with power.’ 
The only one of these passages about RYAN there 
can be any doubt is the second (see above, p. 610), 
and even that belongs to the common groundwork 
of the py neue tradition, and it is supported by 
Mt 107|. If the latest of these dates still falls 
within the lifetime of the then generation, there 
ix a group of parables (the Mustard Seed, the 
Wheat and Tares, the Drag-net) which would seem 
at once to bring the Kingdom into the present, 
and to postpone its consummation. 

These apparent inconsistencies are probably to 
be explained in the same way as others which we 
meet with. The future coming, the more or less 
distant coming, of which the Son Himself does 
not know the day or the hour, is the eschatological 
coming of the current expectation, which, if we 
follow our authorities, we must believe that Jesus 
also shared. There was, however, a certain am- 
biguity even in this expectation as popularly held : 
it was not clear exactly in what relation of time 
the coming of the Messiah and the establishment 
of His Kingdom stood to the end of all things. 
And this ambiguity was necessarily heightened 
by the peculiar nature of the coming of Christ, 
and the conviction which gradually forced itself 
upon the minds of the disciples that there must 
needs be a double Coming, —one in shame, the other 
in triumph; one therefore which for them was 
past, and another still in the future. 

But, apart from all this, it will be apparent that 


the more distinctive conception of the Kingdom as 
the ‘ world of invisible laws’ by which God works 
is not subject to the same limitations of time. In 
this sense it embraces the whole providential 
scheme of things from the beginning ; though, as 
we have said, it is really a cosmos within the 
cosmos, and it has its culminating periods and 
moments, such as was above all that which dates 
from the Incarnation. The most characteristic 
expression of this aspect of the Kingdom would be 
the parables of the Leaven and of the Seed grow- 
ing secretly, 

(vi.) Inward or Outward ?—A. like conclusion 
holds good for the question which we have next to 
ask ourselves: Are we to think of the Kingdom of 
God as visible or as invisible? Is it an influence, 
a force or collection of forces, or is it an institu- 
tion? We are familiar with the very common and 
often quite superficial identification of the King- 
dom with the Church. Is this justified? Many 
recent writers answer this question emphatically, 
No (list with reff. in Holtzmann, V7 A, i. 208). 
And it is true that there are certain passages by 
which it seems to be excluded. 

Conspicuous among these are the verses Lk 1720. 21 Obx Upyaras 
9B. 0. 0. pasrce wapatnpycsos. ovdi ipotory, ldob mds, 4 axes, ido 
yup» B +. 0. ivres bua iosiy, A majority of leading German 
scholars, including Schtirer (Die Predigt, J. C. p. 18) and Holtz- 
mann (with a slight modification, ‘in your reach’), take the 
layt words a8 meaning ‘in your midst,’ the main ground being 
that they are addressed to the Vharisecs. But Field secms to 
have shown (O¢. Norv. ad. loc.) that this interpretation is 


lexically untenable (‘no sound example’), and that the better 
rendering is tn animis vestris. 


But, on the other hand, parables like the Wheat 
and the ‘l'ares and the Drag-net are most naturally 
explained of a visible community; and there can 
be no doubt that the popular expectation was of a 
visiblo kingdom, such as that in which the sons of 
Zebedee sought for a chief place. 

If we keep to the clue which we have hitherto 
followed, the facts will be sufficiently clear, The 
Kingdom in its highest and most Christian sense 
is the working of ‘invisible laws’ which penetrate 
below the surface and are erogan progressive 
and expansive in their operation. But. in this as 
in other cases spir.tual forces take to themselves 
an outward form; they are enshrined in a vessel 
of clay, finer or coarser as the case may be, not 
only in men as individuals but in men as a com- 
munity or communitics. The sovicty then be- 
comes at once a vehicle and iustrument of the 
forces by which it is animated, not a perfect 
vehicle or a perfect instrument,—a field of wheat 
mingled with tares, a net containing bad fish as 
well as pood,—but analogous to those other visible 
institutions by which God accomplishes His 
gracious purposes amongst men. 

(vii.) National or Universal ?—The same prin- 
ciple holds good throughout the whole of this 
analysis of the idea of the Kingdom. ‘The aptest 
figure to express it is that of growth. It is a 
germ, secretly and silently insinuated, and secretly 
and silently working until it puts forth first 
the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear. It isa mistake to cut a section of that which 
is thus ceaselessly expanding, and to label it with 
a name which might be true at one particular 
moment but would not be true at the next. The 
Kingdom of God is not the theocracy of the OT, 
nor the eschatological Kingdom of the Apocalypses, 
nor the Christian Church of the present day, or of 
the Middle Ages, or of the Tadvioee These are 
phases through which it passes; but it outgrows 
one after the other. For this reason, because He 
foresaw this inevitable and continuous growth, the 
chief Founder and permanent Vicegerent of the 
Kingdom showed Himself, as we might think, in- 
different to the precise degree of extension whick 
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it was to receive during His life on earth ; He was 
content to say that He ‘was not sent but unto the 
lost sheep of thejhouse of Israel’ (Mt 15%), though 
within a generation His gospel was about to be 
carried to the ends of the then known earth. It 
was enough that the seed was planted—planted in 
a soil suited to it, and under conditions that 
ensured its full vitality, ‘like a tree by the streams 
of water, that bringeth forth its fruit in its season, 
whose leaf also doth not wither.’ It is character- 
istic of God’s processes that there is no hurry or 
impatience about them; the Master was not so 
anxious to reap immediate fruit as the disciple 
(Ro 1), and therefore He calmly left it to Lis 
followers to see ‘greater things’ than Lfe saw 
Himself (Jn 1417); but these ‘greater things’ are 
none the less virtually His own. 

(3) The Members of the Kingdom.—Asa the ‘Reign 
of God,’ the Bactdela rod Geot denotes certain Divine 
forces or laws which are at work in the world; 
as the Kingdom of God it was at most stages a 
society, but at all stages a definite sphere or area, 
into which men might enter, and, by entering, 
become partakers of the same Divine forces or 
subject to the same Divine laws. It was therefore 
a matter of inuch moment what were the condi- 
tions of entrance into the Kingdom, and what 
was the character impressed upon its members. 
The two things run into each other, because it was 
required of those who entered that they should 
esa at least the germs of the character to be 

evcloped in them. 

(i.) Conditions of Entrance.—These are clearly 
laid down: ‘Except ye turn, and become as little 
children, ye shall in no wise enter into the king. 
dom of heaven’ (Mt 18). There was to be a definite 
change of mind, a break with the sinful past. 
This was to be ratified by submission to the rite of 
baptism, which, in the discourse with Nicodemus, 
is described as a new birth of ‘ water and Spirit’ (Ju 
3°), ‘I'he entrance into the Kingdom is something 
more than a deliberate act of the man himself, 
it is a self-surrender to Divine influences. The 
response on the part of God is forgiveness, which 
is the permanent concomitant of baptism, not only 
that of John, but also that in the name of Christ 
(Mk 14], comp. with Ac 2%, Lk 244 ete.). 

(ii.) Zhe Character of the Members.—The typical 
character of the members of the Kingdom is that 
of a ‘little child,’ in which the prominent features 
are innocence, simplicity of aim, absence of self- 
assertion, trustfulness, and openness to influences 
from above. A sketch of such a character is given 
in the Beatitudes (Mt 5°*; the || in Lk 6%-% refers 
rather to conditions or circumstances suited to the 
character). The Christian ideal here depicted 
stands out in marked contrast to most other ideals 
of what is admirable in man. The qualities com- 
mended (‘poor in spirit’—where the Matthaan 

loss is in any case right in sense,—‘ meek,’ ‘ merci- 
ul,’ ‘pure in heart,’ ‘ peacemakers’) are all of the 
gentle, submissive, retiring order. And this is 
fully borne out by other sayings, the cheek turned 
to the smiter, the litigant forestalled, the requisi- 
tion of labour offered freely, and even doubled 
(Mt 58-41 |), enemies to be loved, persecutors to be 

rayed for (1b. vv.*:“), the sword to be sheathed 
(Mt 265), the duties of charity strongly inculcated 
(uk 10-87), the duty of forgiveness of injuries 
(Mt 18%), service greater than authority (Lk 
Qo.) And it is noticeable that the same type of 
character is praised by St. Paul (Ro 127! ‘Be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good’; cf. 
ch. 13). The whole duty of man is summed up in 
love to God and love to one’s neighbour (again cf. 
Ro 138°), We observe, too, that the ethical 
teaching of Jesus is almost confined to that side of 
ethics which touches upon religion. Allusions to 


civic and industrial duties are very few, and those 
negative rather than positive (Mt 182? 22%! - Ro 137), 

(ull.) Paradoxes of Christinnity.--It is only 
natural that these features in the teaching of 
Christ should be taken hold of and made a charge 
against Christianity, as they have been from 
Suetonius onwards (Domit. 15, ‘contemptissinie 
inertiv,’ of Flavius Clemens, probably as a Chris. 
tian; ef. Tertull. Apol. 42, ‘infructuosi in negotiis 
dicimur’), And it may be doubted whether even 

et the full intention of our Lord has been 
athomed, and the exact place of the specifically 
Christian ideal in relation to civic and social duties 
ascertained, The following suggestions may be 
offered. 

The precepts in question were probably addressed 
in the first instance, not to promiscuous multi- 
tudes, but to the disciples. If certain passages (as 
Mt 5') may be quoted to the contrary, 1t should be 
remembered that these introductory notes as to 
the circumstances under which discourses were 
spoken are among the least trustworthy parts of 
the Gospel tradition, and are often nothing more 
than vague conjectures of the evangelists. The 
type of character described bears on its face the 
marks of being intended for the little community 
of Christians (cf. Latham, Pastor Pastorum, p. 253). 

As such we can see that it had a very special 
appropriateness. It was not an accident that 
Christianity is the religion of the Crucified. The 
Cross is but the culminating expression of a spirit 
which was characteristic of it throughout. Its 
peculiar note is Victory through Suffering. An 
idea like that of Islam, making its way ty the 
sword, was abhorrent to it from the first. Jesus 
came to be the Messiah of the Jews, but the narra- 
tives of the Temptation teach us that, from the 
very beginning of His career, He stripped off from 
His conception of Messiahship all that was political, 
all thought of propagating His claims by force. 
A new mode of propagating religion was deliber- 
ately chosen, and carried through with uncom- 
promising thoroughness. The disciple was not 
above his Master; and the example which Jesus 
set in founding His faith by dying for it, was an 
example which His disciples were called upon to 
follow into all its logical consequences. Chris- 
tianity, the true Christianity, carries no arms; it 
wins 1ts way by lowly service, by patience, by 
self-sacrifice. 

History shows that there are no instruments of 
religious propaganda comparable to these. It also 
shows that the type of character connected with 
them is of the very highest attractiveness and 
beauty. Is ita complete type, a type to which we 
can apply the Kantian maxim, ‘So act as if your 
action was to be a law for all human beings’? 
This would scem to be more than we ought to say. 
It is not clear that the Christian type would 
what it is if it were not built upon, and if it did 
not presuppose, a certain structure of society, to 
which other motives had contributed. The ethical 
ideal of Christianity is the ideal of a Church. It 
does not follow that it is also the ideal of the 
State. If we are to say the truth, we must admit 
that parts of it would become impracticable if they 
were transferred from the individual standing 
alone to Beer ene or individuals representing 
society. It could not be intended that the officers 
of the law should turn the cheek to the criminal. 
The apostles were to bear no sword,. but the judge 
‘beareth not the sword in vain.’ 

May we not say that the functions of Christian 
morals—specifically Christian morals—are these? 
(1) At their first institution to form a vehicle, the 
only possible vehicle, for the Christian religion. 
So far as Christianity has taken a real and genuine 
hold upon society, it is through these means and 
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no others. Other things may have commended it 
for a time, but no trust can be placed in them. 
(2) The Christian motive acting in the midst of 
other motives gradually leavens and modifies 
them, imparting to them something which they 
had not before. If we look round us at the prin- 
ciples which at this moment regulate the action of 
States, in their external or international relations 
as Well as those which are internal, we shall see that 
if these principles are not wholly Christian, they 
are also not pagan, They havea certain coherence, 
and they mark a very conspicuous advance as 
compared with the principles of the ancient world. 
Christianity has shown a power of modifying what 
it does not altogether supplant. The world even 
outside Christianity is still God's world. It is a 
world of which the essential characteristic is that 
it is progressive ; and it may conduce most to this 
progress that it should be brought under the 
influence of the Christian precept, not pure but in 
dilution. And (3) may we not draw from this the 
augury that in the end, at some time which we 
cannot sce, the social structure may be still more 
fully recast, under the influence of Christianity : 
‘Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more’? We can 
conceive a condition of things in which the Church 
became coextensive with the State, and in which 
religion penelinees the body politic in a sense in 
which it has never done s0 yet. When that time 
came, conduct which now would be only quixotic 
might be rational, and required by the public 
conscience. 

When the verse Mt 5% ‘Give to him that asketh 
thee,’ etc., is criticized from the point of view of 
modern political ceconomy, the mistake is in apply- 
ing a standard which is out of place. In those 
days the natural and, indeed, the only outlet of the 
kind for benefiting the poor was almsgiving ; and 
our Lord’s main object was to strengthen the 
motive, which was in itself a thoroughly right 
one. It would have been in vain to anticipate 
methods which God has evidently intended to be 
the result of long experience. Tho argument from 
analogy comes in here with great force. God 
might have removed many forms of human ill with 
a word; but as it is, He has been pleased to let 
improved methods, and the wisdom to use them, 
grow gradually and grow together. The advance 
which mankind slowly makes is a solid advance, 
and an advance not here and there, but all along 
the line. 

We have scen that our Lord was not careful to 
guard against misunderstandings. It has been a 
salutary excercise for His followers to find out 
what was the true sense of His sayings for them- 
selves. 

(4) The Messiah.—We are not concerned here 
with the very remarkable historical evolution of 
the claim of our Lord to be the Messiah, which 
will come before us in connexion with the narra- 
tive of His life. At present we have to do only 
with His teaching on the subject, and that mainly 
with reference to the deeply significant names by 
which His claim was conveyed. 

(i.) The Christ.—We ea not delay over the title 
‘Messiah,’ ‘Christ,’ ‘Anointed,’ which is simply that 
of the current Jewish expectation. It is repeatedly 
applied to our Lord by others, and on three occa- 
sions, at least, expressly accepted by Himself (Jn 
435 Mt 16!7, Mk 146 61), cf. Jn 11°7); but only once 
does our Lord use the term of Himself (Jn 173 ’Incoby 
Xpiorév), and that in a passage where we cannot be 
sure that the wording is not that of the evangelist. 
In like manner the title ‘ Elect’ (éeX\eXeypuévos, Lk 
955. éxrexrés, Lk 23%), which is also current (cf. 
Inoch 40°), is applied to our Lord, but not by 
Himself. 
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(ii.) Son of David.—Much the same may be said 
of another title which belongs to a prominent side 
of the expectation. ‘Son of David’ occurs several 
times (on the lips of the crowd at and before the 
triumphal entry, of the Syrophunician woman, of 
Bartimwus, of the Pharisces), but Jesus Himself 
does not use it, and rather propounds a difficulty 
in regard to it (Mk 12%5)). 

(iii.) Son of Man.—The really characteristic title 
which occurs some 80 times in the Gospels, and is 
without doubt the one which Jesus chose to express 
His own view of His office, is ‘the Son of Man.’ 
Whereas the other titles are used by others of 
Him, this is used only by Him and of Himself. 
What He desired to convey by this is a question 
at once of no little difficulty and of great im- 
portance (‘ Die Frage gehért zu den verwickeltsten 
|e verfahrensten der ganzen neutest. Theologie,’ 

oltzmann). 

The starting-point for this, as well as for the 
idea of the kingdom, is, we may be sure, Dn 7, 
The ‘Son of Man’ in that passage, as originally 
written, stood for Israel. whe four world-empires 
are represented by beasts, the dominion that falls 
to Israel is that of aman. But in this as in other 
respects the passage was interpreted Messianically. 
In the Similitudes of the Bk. of Enoch (chs. 37-70) 
the Son of Man takes a prominent place. He is 
& person, and a superhuman person. It is He who 
Helis the preat judgment to which the Apocalyptic 
writings look forward. The attributes ascribed to 
Him are all more or less directly connected with 
this judgment, which is at once to vindicate the 
righteous, and finally to put down the wicked. 
The date of this portion of the Bk. of Enoch has 
been much debated, but opinion at the present 
time is still more preponderantly in favour of the 
view that it is pre-Christian (between B,C. 94-64, 
Charles, noch, p. 29 f.). The lanuuage of the 
Gospels requires that the title as applied to a._person 
and to the Messiah should be not entirely new. It 
also requires that it should be not perfectly under- 
stood and familiar (Mt 163%, Jn 12%). It is probable 
that its use did not go beyond a small circle, the 

articular cirele to which the Similitudes of Enoch 

elonged. This, however, would be enough to pive 
the phrase a certain currency, and to niake it at 
least suggest association with the Messiah. 

It is associated with Him, especially in Llis char- 
acter as Judge, and as the chief actor in that 
series of events which marks the end of the age, 
and the reversal of the places of good and wicked, 
This sense Jesus did not discard. It uppears un- 
mistakably in a number of passages (Mt 134! 16% 
1973 249%. 2551". 0664 etc.). But at the same time 
there can be no doubt that He read into it a 
number of other ideas, new and original, just as 
He read them into the conception of the King. 

om. 

What is most distinctive in this novel element 
in the teaching of Jesus? There is an increasing 
tendency amongst scholars to lay stress on the 
Aramaic original of the phrase. The Arumaic 
equivalent is said to mean and to be the only 
way which they had of expressing ‘Man’ (generic- 
ally, t.e. ‘Mankind’). Hence the attempt has 
been made to interpret the phrase un persOnae ys 
and to get rid more or less of its Messianic appli- 
cation (see Holtzmann, NT Th. i. 256 ff). It is 
true that an impersonal sense will suit such a 
passage as Mk 2% ‘The Sabbath was made for 
man... therefore the Son of Man is Lord even 
of the Sabbath.’ At the same time this is by no 
means the necessary sense. And Wellhausen, 
who is one of those who most emphatically main- 
tain the equation ‘Son of Man’=‘ Man,’ yet sees 
that the expression must have been used by our 
Lord to designate His own person (Israel. u. Jid, 
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Gesch.? p. 381). Nor can this conclusion really be 
avoided by such an expedient as Holtzmann’s, who 
calls attention to the comparative rarity of the 
title in the early chapters and early stages of the 
history (e.g. in Mk only 210. 28) and eal explain 
it during this period impersonally, and only after 
St. Peter’s confession personally. Against this and 
against more sweeping attempts (e.g. by Martineau, 
Seat of Authority, p. 339) to get rid of the Messianic 
signification altogether, it may be enough to point 
out that if reasonable critics like Holtzmann allow, 
and a narrative such as that of the Temptation 
seems to prove, that Jesus from the first really 
assumed the character of the Messiah, and if our 
oldest authorities with one consent treat the title 
Son of Man as in the later stages Messianic, it is 
fair to presume that it is Messianic also in the 
earlier. If the Similitudes of the Bk. of Enoch 
are pre-Christian, this conclusion would amount 
almost to certainty. 

It is, however, fair to argue from the natural 
sense of the phrase in Aramaic, that by His use 
of it, Jesus did place Himself in some relation to 
humanity as a whole. And we are led to form 
the same inference by the conspicuous use of the 
corresponding Heb. in Ps 8* ‘What is man that 
thou art mindful of him? and the son of man 
that thou visitest him?’ Here the parallelism 
shows that ‘son of man’==‘man.’ We also know 
from He 2°! that the psalm was at a very seat 
date applied to Jesus as the Messiah, and at a still 
earlier date (the Baptism) we have the neighbouring 
Ps 2’ applied to Him. It seems to follow, or at 
least to be a very natural presumption, that these 
two psalins early became an object of close study 
to Jesus, and helped to give outward shape to His 
conceptions. 

Ps 8 seems specially adapted to fall in with 
these, as it brings out with equal strength the two 
elements which we know to have entered into the 
consciousness of Jesus—the combination of lowli- 
ness with loftiness, the physical weakness of man as 
contrasted with his sublime calling and destiny. 
We can see here the appropriateness of the applica- 
tion of one and the sanie title to Him who, on the 
one hand, ‘had not where to lay his head,’ and 
who must needs ‘go as it was written of him,’ 
and who yet, on the other hand, looked to come 
again ‘with power’ in His Kingdom. 

We do not like to use such very modern phrase- 
ology as the ‘ideal of humanity,’ ‘ the representa- 
tive of the human raco’; and yet it would seem 
that Jesus did deliberately connect with His own 
person such ideas as these: He fused them as it 
were into the central idea of Messiahship, and we 
can see how the Jewish conception of the Messiah 
was enlarged and enriched by them. If the Mes- 
siah comes out in the claim to forgive sins, it is the 
Son of Man whose mission it was ‘to seek and to 
save that which was lost’ (Lk 19%), ‘not to be 
ministered unto but to minister, and to give his 
life a ransom for many’ (Mk 10% {{), 

Here we have another connexion in which the 
name is frequently used. The prophecies of the 
Resurrection and of the Second Coming are closely 
associated with the fatal end of the Hirst ; ‘The 
Son of Man must suffer many things, and be re- 
jected by the elders, and the chief priests, and the 
scribes, and be killed, and after three days rise 
again’ (Mk 8* etec.). If we ask for the OT 
original of this ‘Saviour through suffering,’ no 
doubt it is the Second Part of Isaiah, and especially 
Is 53. Still, it would be rather too much to de- 
scribe this idea as embodied in the title ‘Son of 
Man.’ It is embodied in the character of the Son 
of Man as conceived by Jesus, but not exactly in 
the name. ‘The name which expressed it was the 
‘Servant of Jehovah’ (mais xvplov); and this name 
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was undoubtedly applied to Christ by the Church 
as soon as it beyan to reflect upon His life and 
mission (ef. Ac 3! 26 427. 30) t 12)8)) but we 
have no evidence that Jesus used it of Himself. 
One reason for the choice of the name ‘Son of 
Man’ probably was that it admitted and favoured 
these associations, even if it did not directly 
suggest them. 

This comprehensive and deeply significant title 
touched ut the one end the Messianic and eschato- 
logical expectation through the turn which had 
been given to it in one section of Judaism (the 
Book of Enoch). At the other and opposite end it 
touched the idea of the Suffering Servant. But at 
the centre it is broadly based upon an infinite 
sense of brotherhood with toiling and struggling 
humanity, which He who most thoroughly accepte 
its conditions was fittest also to save. As Son of 
God, Jesus looked upwards to the Father; as Son 
of Man, He looked ontwards upon His brethren, 
the sheep who had no shepherd. 

(iv.) Son of God.—Only once in Synopt. (Mt 27) 
and in a few places in the Fourth Gospel (Jn 10%, 
cf, 5% 9% var. Ve 11‘) is it hinted that Jesus directly 
assumed this title. It is pepenecy given to Him 
b others—by the Baptist (Jn 14), by Nathanael 
ie 1”), by Satan hypothetically (Mt 4°), as also 
by the crowd (Mt 27”), by the possessed (Mk 3" |\), 
by the disciples (Mt 14%), by the centurion (Mk 
15%=Mt 27°), and by evangelists (Mk Ll vd, 
Jn 38 2051), 

At the same time it is abundantly clear that the 
title was really assumed from the indirect mode in 
which Jesus constantly speaks of God as ‘My 
Father.’ This is very frequent in Synoptics as 
well asin St. John (Mt 774 1099 1177 15/3 16!7 ete.). 
And although, as we have seen, the consciousness 
which finds expression in this phrase becomes the 
basis of an extended doctrine of the Divine l‘ather- 
hood (‘the Father,’ ‘our Father,’ ‘thy Father,’ 
‘your Father’), there is nevertheless a distinct 
interval between the sense in which God can be 
claimed as Father by men, even the innermost 
circle of the disciples, and that in which He is 
Father to the Son. In this respect the passage 
Mt 117%=-Lk 10% is quite explicit (cf. also the 
graduated scale of being in Mk 13%== Mt 24%), 
Although this passage stands out somewhat con- 
spicuously in Synoptics, the context in which it 
occurs is so original and so beyond the reach of 
invention, while it supplies so marvellously the 
key to that which distinguishes the history of 
Jesus from other histories, that doubt cannot 
reasonably be cast uponit. It is confirmed by the 
senso in which the title ‘Son of God’ is taken by 
the Jews—not merely by the populace but by the 
learned (Mt 274-*, cf, Mk 15%). 82, Jn 197), And, on 
the other hand, it confirms sufficiently the sub- 
stantial accuracy of like passages in the Fourth 
Gospel (e.g. 10° *8), We are thus prepared for the 
unanimity with which the Church at the earliest 
date fixed upon this title to convey its sense of the 
uniqueness of Christ’s nature (Ac 9%, Ro 1‘, Gal 
2 Eph 4!%, He 4" etc., 1 Jn 4" etc., Rev 28), 

This aspect of the question will come before us 
more fully later. e content ourselves for the 
present with observing that the teaching of Jesus, 
reserved and reticent as it is, presupposes as its 
background this wholly exce Hohal relation of 
‘the Son’ to ‘the Father.’ From that as centre 
radiate a number of other relationships to His 
immediate disciples, to the Church of which they 
formed the nucleus, and to mankind. The Sonship 
of Jesus is intimately connected with His work as 
Messiah (Titius, p. 116). It is in this character 
that ‘all things are delivered’ to Him (Mt 11” }}), 
in this character that He is enabled to give to the 
world a revelation of the Father (id.), in this 
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character that He carries out His work of redemp- 
tion even to the death (Mk 14° 4), 

(5) Zhe Paraclete and the Tri-unity of God.— 
In the earliest Epp. of St. Paul we find that the 
Son of God is placed side by side with the Father, 
and is associated with Him as the ground of the 
Church’s being, the source of spiritual grace, and 
as co-operating with Him in the providential 
ordering of events (1 Th 1}, 2 Th L, 1 Th 3"), 
It is difficult to describe the effect of the language 
used in any other terms than as attributing to 
the Son a coequal Godhead with the Father. And 
it is remarkable that St. Paul does this, within 
some twenty-two years of the Ascension, not as 
though he were laying down anything new, but as 
something which might be assumed as part of the 
common body of Christian doctrine. 

We observe also that throughout the earliest 
group of EPe: there are frequent references to the 
work of the Holy Spirit as the one great force 
which lies behind at once the missionary activity 
and the common life of the Church of the apos- 
tolic age (esp. 1 Co 12-14, but ef. 1 ‘Th 15 48 519 
etc.). This, too, it is assumed that all Christians 
would understand. 

How are we to account for the prevalence of 
such teaching at so early a date, and in a region 
so far removed from the centre of Christianity ? 
It would be natural if the Lord Jesus Christ) Him- 
self in His intercourse with His disciples had pre- 

ared them to expect a great activity of the Holy 
spirit, and if He had hinted at relations in the 
Godhead which made it threefold rather than a 
simple monad. Apart from such hints, the common 
belief of the Church respecting Christ Himself 
and the Holy Spirit seems very dinteale to under- 
stand. Certain previous tendencies in Jewish 
thought might lead up some way towards it, but 
oe would leave a wide gap unspanned. 

hen, therefore, we find that one Gospel ascribes 
to our Lord rather full and detailed teaching re- 
speeting the Paraclete, which is explained to bo 
another name for the Holy Spirit (Jn 1416 26 15%), 
when there is held out a clear hope and promise 
of a new Divine influence to take the place of that 
which is being withdrawn, and when in another 
Gospel we are also told of the institution * of a rite 
associated with a new revelation of God under a 
threefold Name, that of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit (Mt 281"), these phenomena are just what we 
are prepared for, and just such as we should have 
had to assume even if we had had no definite 
record of them. We may, then, revard them as 
having received—whatever the antecedent claims 
of the documents in which they are found—a, very 
considerable degree of critical verification. The 
single verse 2 Cor 13'¢ seems to require something 
very like what we find in Mt and Jn. 


LitkRATURR.~-Much material of value will be found in the 
works on the Biblical Theology of NT by Weiss, Beyschlag, and 
esp. H. J. Woltzmann (1897), Reference may also be made to 
Bovon, Théol. du N17, Lausanne, 1897. The most considerable 
recent work on the Teaching of Jesus ag a whole is Wendt's 
Lehre Jest, Gottingen, 1890 (Eng. tr., T. & T. Clark, Edin. 1892). 
Bruce, The Kingdom of God (1800 and later) embraces the 
Synopt. Gospels only. In the last few years a number of mono- 
graphs have appeared on the doctrine of the Kingdom and 
points connected with it--all, it may be said, bringing out some 
real aspect in the doctrine, though in the writer's opinion too 
often at the expense of other aspects. The series began with 
two prize essuys, Die Lehre vom Retiche Gottes, by Issel and 
Schmoller (both Leiden, 1801), and {includes treatises with 
similar titles by Schnedermann (Leipzig, 1893, 1896, 1896), J. 
Weiss (Gottingen, 1892), Lutgert (Gutersloh, 1805), Titius (Frei- 
burg i. B. u. Leipzig, 1895), Krop (Paris, 1897); also Bousset, 
Jesu Predigt tn threm Gegensatz zum Judentum (Géttingen, 
1892); Paul, Die Vorstellungen vom Messiaa u. vom Cottesreich 
Bonn, 1805) ; Lietzmann, Der Menschensohn (Leipzig, 1896); 

. Weiss, Due Nachfolge Christi (Gottingen, 1895); Grass, Das 
Verhalten zt Jesus (Leipzig, 1895); Ehrhardt, Der Grund- 
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; * Not, of course, the firat institution, but its confirmation as 4 
rite and its first association with the triple formula, 


charakter d. Ethik Jeau (Freiburg }. B. u. Leipzig, 1895); 
a Die Stellung Jesu zum irdischen Gut (Qutersloh, 
1805). 


THE MIRACLES OF JE8US.—-There has been a 
certain tendency of late to recede from the ex- 
treme position in the denial of Miracles. Har- 
nack, for instance, writes in reference to the 
Gospel history as follows: ‘Much that was for- 
merly rejected has been re-established on a close 
investigation, and in the light of comprehensive 
experience. Who in these days, for example, 
could make such short work of the miraculous 
cures in the Gospels as was the custom of scholars 
formerly ?’ (Christianity and Jlistory, p. 63, 
Eng. tr.). 

(1.) Different Classes of Miracles.—Partly this 
change of attitude is due to the higher estimate 
which would now be put on the value of the 
evangelical sources generally, ag to which some- 
thing will be said below. Partly it would be 
due to a change of view in rorara to the super- 
natural, which is no longer placed in direct 
antagonism to the natural, but which is more 
reasonably explained as resulting from the opera- 
tion of a higher cause in nature. And partly also 
it would be due to the recognition of wider possi- 
bilities in nature, ‘more things in heaven and 
earth’ than were dreamt of in the narrow philo- 
sophy of the Aufklarung. 

(a2) In particular, it may be said that medical 
science would have no difficulty in admitting a 
large class of miracles of healing. All those 
which have to do with what would now be called 
‘nervous disorders,’ all those in which there was a 
direct action of the mind upon the body, would 
fall into place readily enough. Given a personality 
like that of Jesus, the effect which it would have 
upon disorders of this character would be strictly 
analogous to that which modern medicine would 
seok to produce. The peculiar combination of com- 
manding authority with extreme gentleness and 
sympathy would be a healing force of which the 
value could not easily be exaggerated. 

A question would indeed still be left as to the 
treatment of the cases of what was called ‘de- 
moniacal possession.’ There can be no doubt that 
Jesus Himself shared, broadly speaking, the views 
of His contemporaries in regard to these cases: 
His methods of healing went upon the assumption 
that they were fundamentally what every one, 
including the patients themselves, supposed them 
to be. e can well believe that this was a neces- 
sary assumption in order to allow the healing 
influences to operate. We must remember that 
all the ideas of the patient would be adjusted to 
the current belief, and it would be only through 
them that the words and acts of Christ could take 
effect. In the accounts of such miracles we see 
that there was a mutual intelligence between 
Healer and patient from the first (Mk 1% |] 
591). [t was by means of this mutual intelligence 
that the word of command struck home, 

We should be prepared, then, to say that this 
class of miracles implied accommodation to the 
ideas of the time. But when we speak of ‘ accom- 
modation ’ on the part of our Lord, we do not mean 
a merely politic assumption of a particular belief 
for a particular purpose. Wo mean_that the 
assumption was part of the outfit of His incar- 
nate Manhood. ‘There was a certain circle of 
ideas which Jesus accepted in becoming Man in 
the same way in which He accepted a particular 
language with its grammar and vocabulary. 

It would have been wholly out of keeping with 
the general character of His Ministry if Jesus had 
attacked this form of disease in any other way than 
through the belief in regard to it which at that 
time was universal. ‘The scientific description of 
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it has doubtless greatly changed. But it is still a 
question which is probably by no means so clear, 
whether, allowing for its ical eta and local 
character, the language then used did not con- 
tain an important elementof truth. The physical 
and moral spheres are perhaps more intimately 
connected than we suppose. And the unbridled 
wickedness rife in those days may have had 
physical effects, which were not unfitly described 
as the work of ‘demons.’ The subject is one 
which it is probable has not yet been fully ex- 
plored. 

(8) There is, as we have seen, one large class of 
diseases in regard to which the healing force 
exerted by the presence and the word of Jesus 
has a certain amount of analogy in the facts 
recoynized by modern medicine. We must not, 
however, treat that analogy as going farther than 
it does. It does not hold good equally for all the 
forms of disease which are described as having 
been healed. Wherever the body is subject to 
the action of the mind, there we can give an 
account of the miracle which is to some extent— 
to a large extent—rational and intelligible. But 
in cases in which the miracle involves a purely 
physical process it will not be possible to explain 
it in the same way. 

This other class of miracles will fall rather 
under the same head as those which were wrought, 
not upon man, but upon nature. In regard to 
these miracles, the world is probably not much 
nearer to a reasoned account than it was. It 
must always be remembered that the narratives 
which have come down to us are the work of those 
who expected that Divine action would (a8 we 
should say) run counter to natural laws and not 
be in harmony with them, and that the more 
Divine it was the more directly it would run 
counter to them. We may be sure that if the 
miracles of the first century had been wrought 
before trained spectators of the nineteenth, the 
version of them would be quite different. But to 
suppose this is to suppose what is impossible, be- 
cause all God’s dealings with men are adapted to 
the age to which they belong, and cannot be 
transferred to another age. If God intended to 
manifest Himself eatrrak to the nineteenth 
century, we should expect Him to do so by other 
means. We are then compelled to take the 
accounts as they have come down to us. And we 
are aware beforehand that any attempt to trans: 
late them into our own habits of thought must 
be one of extreme difficulty, if not doomed to 
failure. 

(ii.) Critical Expedients for eliminating Miracle. 
—In view of the difliculty of giving @ rational (7.¢. 
a nineteenth century) version of miracle, it is not 
surprising that recourse should be had to critical 
expedients for explaining away Miracle altogether ; 
in other words, to account for the narratives of 
iniracles without assuming that objective facts 
corresponding to thei really occurred. The ex- 
pedients most in favour are: (a) imitation of 
similar stories in OT ; (f) exagyeration of natural 
occurrences ; (7) translation of what was original] 
arable into external fact. These are causes whic 
ee about them nothing violent or incredible, and 
we may believe that they were to some extent 
really at work. The question to whut extent, will 
depend mainly upon the nature of the evidence for 
miracles and the length of time interposed between 
the evidence and the events. ‘This will be the next 
subject to come before us. We may, however, 
anticipate so far as to say that whatever degree of 
verisimilitude belongs to the causes suggested in 
themselves, they do not appear to be adequate, 
either separately or in combination, to account for 
the whole or any large part of the narratives ay we 
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havethem. And there is the further consideration, 
on which more will also be said presently, that 
something of the nature of miracle, something 
which was understood as miracle, and that on no 
insignificant scale, inust be assumed to account for 
the estimate certainly formed by the whole first 
generation of Christians of the Person of Christ. 

(iii) The Evidence for the Gospel Miracles in 
general.—Coming to the question as to the evidence 
for the Miracles recorded in the Gospels, there are 
three main observations to be made: (a) that the 
evidence for all these miracles, Benersy speaking, 
is strong; (8) that the evidence for all the different 
classes of miracles is equally strony; (vy) that 
although for the best attested miracles in each 
class the evidence is equal, there is a difference 
between particular miracles in each class; some 
are better attested than others. 

(a) It is unnecessary to repeat what has been 
already said (p. 604 sup.) about the general charac- 
ter of the Gospel History. The critical student 
inust constantly have in mind the question to 
what state of things the different phases of that 
history as it has come down to us correspond. 
Does it reflect conditions as they existed after 
A.D. 70 or before? And if before, how far does it 
reflect the later half of that period, and how far 
the earlier? How far does it coincide with a 
section of Christian thought and Christian life 
(e.g.) taken at the height of the activity of St. Paul; 
and how far does it certainly point to an earlier 
stage than this? In other words, how much of 
the description contained in the Gospels belongs to 
the period of consequences, and how much to the 
period of causes? 

Every attempt to treat of the life of our Lord 
should contribute its quota to the answer to these 
questions. And it is becoming more and more 
possible to do this, not meray in a spirit of super- 
ficial apologetics, but with a deep sense of responsi- 
bility to the truth of history. And the writer of 
this article strongly believes that the tendency of 
the researches of recent years has been to enhance 
and not to diminish the estimate of the historical 
value of the Gospels. ‘ 

(8) This applies to the Gospel records as & whole, in 
which aieacten are included. It is natural next to 
ask, What is the nature of the particular evidence 
for Miracles? How is it distributed? Does the 
distribution correspond to the distinction which 
we have drawn between the easier and the more 
difficult Miracles? If it did, we might suppose that 
the former class had better claims to credence than 
the latter. 

But an examination of the documents shows that 
this is nut thecase. Without committing ourselves 
to all the niceties of the Synoptic problem, there 
are at any rate broad grounds for distinguishing 
between the matter that is found in all the three 
Synoptics, in the First and ‘Third, and in one onl 
of the Three. Whether the ultimate BS Rea 
is written or oral, the threefold matter represents 
that yroundwork, and is therefore, if not neces- 
sarily the oldest, at least the most broadly based 
and authoritative. ‘There is reason to think that 
the double matter is also very ancient. It consists 
largely of discourse, but some few narratives seem 
to belong to it. The peculiar sections of the 
different Gospels vary considerably in their char- 
acter, and it 1s natural to suppose that they would 
have the least antecedent presumption in their 
favour. Some confirmatory evidence would be 
necded for facts which rested upon their testimony 
alone. 

Now, if it had happened that the Nature-Miracles 
had been confined to sections of this last kind, 
while the Miracles of Healing—and especially the 
Healing of Nervous Diseases—had entered largely 
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into the Double and Triple Synopsis ; or—inasmuch 
as discourse more often bears this stamp of unmis- 
takable originality than narrative—if the miracles 
of one class had appeared only in the form of 
narrative, while the allusions in discourse were 
wholly to miracles of the other, then the inference 
would have lain near at hand that there was 4 
rraduated scale in the evidence corresponding to a 
ike graduated scale in the antecedent probability 
of the miracle. 

But this is not the case. Miracles of all the 
different kinds occur in all the documents or 
sources, The Triple Synopsis contains not only 
the healing of Nantes and paralytics, but 
the healing of the issue of blood (Mk 5%), the 
raising of Juirus’ daughter (7b.%j), the stilling of 
the storm (7b. 4°7||), the feeding of the five thousand 
(id, 6%), his last miracle is found not only in 
all three Synoptists, but alsoin Jn 6%, And there 
is this further point about it, that if we regard the 
miracles generally as a gradual accretion of myth 
and not based upon fact, we should undoubtedly 
assume that the feeding of the four thousand 
(Mk 8!, Mt 1584) was a mere duplicate of it. But 
it is probable that this story also belonged to the 
fundamental source, in spite of its omission by 
luke. In that case both the feedings of a multi- 
tude would have had a place in the oldest of all our 
authorities, and the first growth in the tradition 
would have to be pushed back a step farther still. 
We should thus have a nature-miracle not only 
embodied in our oldest source, but at its first 
appearance in that source already pointing back 
some way behind it. 

(y) It thus appears that the evidence, externally 
considered, is equally good for all classes of 
miracles. It is not, as we might expect, that 
the evidence for the easier miracles is better than 
that for the more diflicult, leaving us free to 
accept the one and reject the others. We cannot 
do this, because the best testimony we have 
embraces alike those miracles which imply a 
greater deviation from the ordinary course of 
nature and those in which the deviation is less. 

It does not, however, follow that within the 
different classes of miracles the evidence for par- 
ticular miraclesis equal. When Prof.Goldwin Smith 
insists that all the miracles recorded in the Gospels 
stand or fall together, he is going in the teeth, 
not so much of anything peculiar to the study of 
the Gospels, but of the historical method generally. 
Aud the examples which he gives are unfortunate. 
‘We cannot pick and choose. The evidence upon 
which the miraculous darkness and the apparition 
of the dead rest is the same as thut upon which 
all the other miracles rest, and must be accepted 
or rejected in al] the cases alike’ (Guesses at the 
Riddle of Existence, p. 160). No critical student 
needs to be told that the evidence for the appari- 
tions of the dead (Mt 275-) belongs just to that 
stratum which carries with it the least weight. 
The authority for the darkness is much higher, 
but its miraculous character need not be magnified. 
Any unusual darkening of the sky would naturally 
strike the imagination of the disciples; and it 
might be not contrary to nature and yet also 
not accidental. 

(iv.) The Quality of the Evidence.—So far we 
have spoken of the external character of the 
evidence. It is speaking within the mark to say 
that a large part of the evidence for the Gospel 
miracles, including some of those that are most 
miraculous, is separated from the facts by an 
interval of not more than thirty years. We may 
be pretty sure that before that date, and even 
much before it, stories of miracles like those re- 
corded in the Gospels circulated freely among 
Christians, and were a common subject of teaching 


by catechists and others. We now proceed to 
ask, What is the quality of the narratives in 
which these stories occur? What features are 
there in the stories themselves which throw light 
upon their historical value? 

(a) We are met at the outset by the Temptation. 
If there is anything certain in iatoe , itis that 
the story of the Temptation has a real foundation 
in fact, for the simple reason that without such a 
foundation it would have occurred to no one to 
invent it. Jt suits exactly and wonderfully the 
character of Jesus as we can now see it, but not as 
it was seen at the time. Men were trying to 
apprehend that character; they had a glimpse 
here and a glimpse there; but they cannot have 
had more than dim and vague surmises as to what it 
was asa whole. But whoever first told the story 
of the ‘Temptation saw it as a whole. We have 
therefore already drawn the inference that it was 
first told by none other than Jesus Himself. And 
by that inference we stand. There is nothing in 
the Gospels that is more authentic. 

But the story of the Temptation presupposes 
the possession of ne ae aan powers, It all 
turns on the question how those powers are to be 
exercised. It not only implies the possession of 
power to work such miracles as were actually 
worked, but others even more remarkable from the 
point of view of crude interference with the order 
of nature. The story of the Temptation implies 
that Jesus cowld have worked such miracles if He 
had willed to do so; and the reason why He did 
not work them was only because He did not will. 

The keynote which is struck by the Tempta- 
tion is sustained all through the sequel of the 
history. We can see that the Life of Jesus was 
what 1t was by an act of deliberate renunciation, 
When He says, as the end draws near, ‘ Thinkest 
thou that I cannot beseech my Father, and he 
shall even now send me more than twelve legions 
of angels?’ (Mt 26°), the lesson hulds good, not for 
that moment alone, but for all that has preceded 
it. The Public Ministry of Jesus wears the ova 
it does, not because of limitations imposed from 
without, but of limitations imposed from within. 

Here lies the paradox of the Miracles of Christ. 
He seems at once to do them, and so to guard 
ayainst a possible misuse that it is as if lle had 
not done them. The common idea of miracles was 
as a manifestation of Divine power. Jesus gave 
the manifestation, and yet Ife seemed so to check 
it from producing its natural effect that it is as 
though it did not serve its purpose. It really 
serves His purpose, but not the purpose which the 
world both then and since has ascribed to Him. 

(8) We have seen that the principles laid down 
at the Temptation governed the whole public life 
of Jesus. ie steadily refused to work miracles 
for any purely self-regarding end. If the fact that 
He works miracles at all is a sympathetic adapta- 
tion to the beliefs and expectations of the time, 
those beliefs are schooled and criticized while they 
are adopted (Mt 12116, Jn 4%), the element of 
mere display, the element of self-assertion, even of 
self-preservation, is eliminated from them. They 
are studiously restricted to the purposes of the 
mAISS10N. 

Now this carefully restricted character in the 
miracles of Jesus is unique in history. A mong all 
the multitude of wonders with which the faith, some- 
times superstitious, but more often simply naive, 
of the later Church adorned the lives of the saints, 
there 1s nothing quite like it. We may say with 
confidence that if the miracles of Jesus had been 
nv more than an invention, they would not have 
been what they are. We can see in the evangel- 
ists a certain dim half-conscious feeling of the 
self-impused limitations in the use of the super- 
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natural by Christ. But we may be very sure that 
they have this feeling, because the linitations 
were inherent in the facts, not because they formed 
part from the first of a picture which they were 
constructing @ priort. 

(y) There are three kinds of restriction in the 
miracles of our Lord. The limitation in the sub- 
ject-matter of the miracles is one ; the limitation in 
the conditions under which they are wrought is 
another (Mt 13°8|| 15% 4); and the limitation in 
the manner in which they are set before the world 
isa third. In a number of cases, after a miracle 
has been performed, the recipient is strictly 
cautioned to maintain silence about it (Mk 1°] 
demoniacs, 1“|| leper, 3!2 demoniacs, cf. Mt 12', 
Mk 7% deaf and dumb, 8* blind). This hangs to- 
gether with the manifest intention of Jesus to 
correct not only the current idea of miracles, but 
the current idea of the Messiah as one endowed 
with supernatural power. If He was so endowed, 
it was not that He might gather about I[lim 
crowds and establish a carnal kingdom such as the 
Jews expected. 

This, too, is a very original feature. It is 
certainly not one that the popular imagination 
would create, because the motive to create it was 
wanting. It is not to be supposed that the 
popular imagination would first correct itself and 
then embody the correction in a fictitious narra- 
tive. Here again we are driven to the conclusion 
that the narrative truly reflects the facts. 

(5) In yet another way do the accounts of the 
miracles work in with the total picture of the Life 
of Christ. They have a didactic value, which 
makes them round off the cycle of the teaching. 
This fact perhaps leaves some opening for the 
possibility that bare and there what was origin- 
ally paratle may in course of transmission have 
hardened into miracle. An example of such a 
possibility would be the withering of the Fig-tree 
(Mk 1142-24 20-25 |) compared with Lk 13%*%), But, on 
the other hand, it is just as possible that parable 
and miracle inay stand side by side as a double 
enforcement of the same lesson, The story of the 
Temptation is proof that Jesus would nop eeitate 
to clothe His teaching in a form at once natural 
and impressive to that generation, though it is less 
so to ours. [n this He only takes up a marked 
characteristic of the OT Prophets. 

(v.) /listorical Necessity of Miracles.—The truth 
is that the historian who tries to construct a 
reasoned picture of the Life of Christ finds that 
he cannot dispense with miracles. He is con- 
fronted with the fact that no sooner had the Life 
of Jesus ended in apparent failure and shame than 
the great body of Christians—not an individual 
here and there, but the mass of the Church—passed 
over at once to the fixed belief that He was God. 
By what conceivable process could the men of that 
day have arrived at such a conclusion, if there had 
been really nothing in His life to distinguish it 
from that of ordinarymen? We have seen that 
He did not work the kind of miracles which they 
expected. ‘I'he miracles in theiselves in any case 
came short of their expectations. But this makes 
it all the more necessary that there must have been 
something about the Life, a broad and substantial 
element in it, which they could recognize as super- 
natural and divine—not that we can recognize, but 
which they could recognize with the ideas of the 
time. Eliminate miracles from the career of Jesus, 
and the belief of Christians, from the first moment 
that we have undoubted contemporary evidence of 
it (say A.D. 50), becomes an insoluble enigma. 

(vi.) Natural Congruity of Miracles.—And now, 
if from the belief of the Early Church we turn to 
the belief of the Church in our day, there a 
different kind of congruity appears, but a con- 


gruity that is no less stringent. If we still believe 
that Christ was God, not merely on the testimony 
of the Early Church, but on the proof afforded by 
nineteen centuries of Chiristianity, there will be 
nothing to surprise us in the phenomena of miracles. 
‘If the Incarnation was a fact, and Jesus Christ 
was what He claimed to be, Ilis miracles, so far 
from being improbable, will appear the most 
natural thing in the world. ... They are so 
essentially a part of the character depicted in the 
Gospels, that without them that character would 
entirely disappear. They flow naturally from a 
Person who, Heawite His obvious humanity, im- 
presses us throughout as being at home in two 
worlds. . .. We cannot separate the wonderful 
life, or the wonderful teaching, from the wonder- 
ful works. They involve ail interpenctrate and 
presuppose each other, and form in their indis- 
soluble combination one harmonious picture’ 
(Illingworth, Divine Immanence, pp. 88-90), 

If we seek to express the rationale or inner 
congruity of miracles in Biblical language, we 
shall find this abundantly done for us in the 
Gospel of St. John. Miracles arise from the in- 
timate association of the Son with the Father in 
the ordering of the universe, especially in all 
that relates to the redemption of man. When 
challenged by the Jews for healing a sick man 
upon the Sabbath, Jesus replied, ‘My Father 
worketh even until now (i.e. since, and in spite of 
theinstitution of the Sabbatical Rest), [am working 
also’ (Jn 5!7); the same law holds for the actions of 
the Son as for the conservation of the universe. 
And He goes on, ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
the Son can do nothing of himself, but what he 
seeth the Tather doing: for what things soever 
he doeth, these the Son also doeth in like manner, 
For the Father loveth the Son, and showeth him 
all things that himself doeth: and greater works 
than these will he show him, that ye may marvel’ 
(1b. vv.2% 2), Many other passages at once suggest 
themselves to the same effect (Jn 3° 8% 149%), The 
Son is ‘sent’ by the Father, and He is invested 
with full powers for the accomplishment of that 
mission ; or rather with reference to it and for the 
purpose of it, He and the Father are one (Jn 10”). 

The sayings of this character are all from the 
Fourth Gospel. But there is a near approach to 
them in the well-known passaye Mt 1177|| (‘ All 
things have been delivered unto me of iny Father’); 
and this does but form a natural climax to others, 
which, without it, would seem to leave something 
wanting and incomplete. 

(vil.) The Unexplained Element in Miracles,— 
When all the above considerations are borne in 
mind, some may still think that there is a residuum 
which is not wholly explaincd—not so much as to 
the fact of miracles, or as to their congruity with 
the Person of Jesus, but rather as to the method 
of particular miracles in the form in which they 
have come down to us. It is quite inevitable that 
there should be such a residuum, which is onl 
another name for the irreducible interval which 
must, when all is done, separate the reflective 
science-trained intellect of the nineteenth century 
from the naive chroniclers of the first. Jesus Him- 
self would seem to have been not without a pre- 
science that this would be the case. At any rate 
there is a permanent significance, unexhausted by 
the occasion which gave rise to it, in His reply to 
the disciples of the Baptist, while appealing to 
works which, however beneficent, would, He knew, 
fail to realize all the Baptist’s expectations : ‘Blessed 
is he that shall find no scandal—or stumbling- 
block—in me’ (Mt 116). There was doubtless 
something left in the mind of John which he could 
not perfectly piece together with the rest of such 
mental outlit as he had. Aud so we may be sure 
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that it will be in every age, though age after age 
has only helped to strengthen the couviction that 
the modes of thought of the Zeitgeist may and do 
continually change, but that the worth for man of 
the Person of Jesus does not change but is eternal. 


LITRRATURB.—Probably the best work in English at the present 
moment on the presuppositions of the Gospel Miracles would be 
Hlingworth's Divine ininanence (1898), a sequel to his Bampton 
Lectures (1894). It may be worth while to compare Gore, Bamp. 
Lect, (1891). On the other hand, Mozley's lectures on the same 
foundation for 1865 have reference rather to a phase of the con- 
troversy which is now past. There is, of course, much on the 
subject in the various treatises on Apologetics ; and articles are 
constantly appearing in magazines, as well as shorter mono- 
graphs, both British and Foreign. The present writer cannot 
say—or at Jeast cannot remember—that he has gained as much 
from these several sources ag in the case of the teaching of 
Jesus. He would like, however, to mention with gratitude, 
Grounds of Theistic and Christian Beltef, by Dr. G.P. Fisher 
of Yale (New York, 1883; also pub, in London), a very clear 
and temperate statement of the evidence for the Gospel 
Miracles on older lines; the chap. on Miracles in Dr. A. B, 
Bruce, Chief End of Revelation (8rd ed. 1890); and three 


short lectures, entitled The Supernatural tn Christianity (by 


Dra. Rainy Orr, and Marcus Doda, in reply to Pfleiderer, 
Edinb, 1894), 

The most considerable attempt {n English to construct 
Ohristianity without Miracles is Dr. Edwin A. Abbott’s 7'he 
Kernel and the Husk (1886), and The Spirtt on the Waters 
(1897). With this may be couipered Dr. Salmon’s Non-mir. 
aculous Christianity (and other Sermons), 

There are well-known systematic works on the Gospel 
Miracles by the late Abp. Trench and Dr. A, B. Bruce. 


C. MIDDLE OR CULMINATING PERIOD OF THE 
ACTIVE MINISTRY. 


Scene.—Galilee, with an excursion across the 

northern border. 

Time.—Vassover to shortly before Tabernacles 

A.D. 28. 

Mt 14!~188, Mk 6-9, Lk 97%, Jn 6G. 

This is a period of culminations, in which 
the prophecy of Simeon begins to be conspicu- 
ously fulfilled : ‘Behold, this child is set for 
the falling and rising up of many in Israel, 
nid for a sign which is spoken against’ (Lk 
2%), Themain culminations are (i.) of the zeal 
of the populace, followed by their disappoint. 
ment aa falling away; (i1.) the still yreater 
embitterment of the scribes and Pharisees ; 
(iii.) the awakening at last of a more intelli- 
went faith in the disciples, reaching its highest 
po in St. Peter's confession; (iv.) the 

ivine testimony to Jesusin the ‘Transfigura- 
tion ; (v.) the consciousness of victory virtually 
won in Jesus Himself (Mt 11°°®, ik 1017-24) . 
(vi.) at the same time He sees clearly, and 
begins to announce the seeming but transient 
catastrophe, the final humiliation and exalta- 
tion, in which His work is to end. 

The time of this period is clearly marked by 
the occurrence of the Passover of the year A.D. 28 
at its beginning, and the Feast of Tabernacles (in 
October of the same year) at the end. It is prob- 
able that within these six months all the salieut 
events referred to below may be included. The 
place is, broadly speaking, Galilee, beginning with 
the shores of the lake (Jn 6); but in the course of 
the period there falls a wider circuit than any 
that had been hitherto taken. In this circuit Jesus 
touched on, and probably crossed, the borders of 
the heathen districts of ‘Tyre and Sidon (Mk 744) ; 
He then turned eastwards through the neighbour- 
hood of Cwsarea Philippi (Mk 877||); and He finally 
returned to Capernaum, not directly, but after 
taking a round to the east of the lake and through 
Decapolis (Mk 7"). ‘The motive was probably not 
so much on this occasion extended preaching as 
to avoid the ferment excited among the population 
of Central Galilee. Observe Mk 7“ and the strict 
injunctions of secrecy in Mk 7% 8 9°. If we 
may follow our authorities (Mk 7#*- gif 1) there 
was a certain amount of active work at the end of 


the circuit; but Mt 11° appears to maik the 
practical close of the Galiliwan ministry. 

The greater part of this cireuit lay within the 
dominions, not of Herod Antipas, where Jesus had 
liitherto mainly worked, but of his brother Philip. 
Now we know that the hostility to Him was shared 
by the Vharisces with the partisans of Herod (Mk 
3° and p. 616* above; cf. also Mk 8). We lave 
also, but probably at a still later date, threats, 
which if not actually made by Herod Antipas were 
at least plausibly attributed to him (Lk 13%). In 
any case, it is likely enough that intrigues were on 
foot between the two allied parties of the Pharisees 
and Herodians; and soine writers, of Whom Keim 
may be taken as an example, have attributed to 
these what they describe as a ‘flight’ on the part 
of Jesus. ‘They may have had something to do 
with His retirement. 

This division of our Lord’s Life includes several 
natratives (the Feedings of the Five and Four 
Thousand, the Walking on the Water, the ‘l'rans- 
figuration) which sound especially strange to 
modern ears. We must repeat the warning, that 
if a nineteenth cent. observer had been present he 
would have given a different account of the occur- 
rences from that which has come down to us. But 
the mission of Jesus was to the first cent. and not 
to the nineteenth. His miracles as well as His 
teaching were adapted to the mental habits of those 
to whoin they were addressed. It is wasted in- 
genuity to try, by rationalizing the narratives, to 
translate them into a language more like our own. 
Essential features in them are sure to escape in the 
process. It should be enough to notice that the 
narratives in question all rest on the very best 
historical authority. They belong to the oldest 
stratum of the evangelical tradition. And more 
than this: if we suppose, as it is not unreasonable 
to suppose, that the l*eedings of the Five and of the 
Four Thousand are different versions of the same 
event, this would throw us back some way behind 
even that oldest stratum ; because we should have 
to allow an additional] period of time for the two 
versions to arise out of their common oripinal (see 
p- 626 sup.). This would carry us back to a time 
when numbers must have been living by whom the 
truth of that which is reported might be controlled. 
In the case of the F esline of the Five Thousand, 
we have the confirmatory evidence of the Fourth 
Gospel, whieh for those who believe the author to 
have been an eye-witness must be little less than 
decisive. 

1. The Enthusiasm and Falling-away of the 
Populace.—It was just before the Passover of the 
year 28 that the spas Which Jesus had made 
on the people of Galilce seemed to reach its climax. 
This was the result of what is commonly known 
to us as the Feeding of the Five Thousand. The 
fact that the Passover was so near at hand accounts 
for a special gathering of pilgrims, or those pre- 
varing for the jourey, from the Galilean towns. 

n such a mixed multitude there would doubtless 
be many Zealots and enthusiastic expectants of the 
‘deliverance of Israel.’ The miracle convinces 
these that they have at last found the leader of 
whom they are in search. ‘They are aware that 
hitherto He had shown no signs of encouraging 
the active measures which they desired : and there- 
fore they hasten to seize the person of Jesus in 
order to compel Him to put Himself at their head, 
with or against His will. He, however, retires 
from them; and their disappointment is complete 
when on the next day the more determined among 
them, after following Him at no little trouble into 
the synagogue at Capernaum, find themselves put 
off with what they would regard as a mystical and 
unintelligible discourse. This is a turning-point in 
what had been fur some time a gathering move- 
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ment on the part of many who were willing to see 
in Jesus a Messiah such as they expected, but who 
were bafiled and drew back when they found the 
ideal presented to them so different from their own. 
And the crisis once past, every possible precaution 
was taken to ensure that it should not recur (Mk 
7%. % 980) 9911, as above). 


Are the two Feedings of Mk 630-48]] and Mk 81-2] to be re- 

arded as two events or one? Besides the general resemblance 
hateesn the two narratives, a weighty argument in favour of 
the latter hypothesis is, that in the second narrative the dis- 
ciples’ question appears to imply that the emergency was some- 
thing new. They could hardly have put this question as they 
did if a similar event had happened only a few weeks before. 
The different numbers are just what would be found in two 
independent traditions. The decision will, however, depend 
here (as in the instances noted above) on the degree of atrict- 
ness with which we interpret the narrative generally. 

The discourse in the synagogue at Capernaum, Jn 626-51, 
worke up to one of those profound trutbs which fixed them- 
selves especially in the memory of the author of the Fourth 
Gospel. It ia not a direct reference to the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, but it Is a preparatory statement of the deep 

rinciple of which that Sacrament is the expression. We shall 
have more to say on this head below (see p. 637). 


ii, Widening Breach with the Pharisees. — 
More than one incident occurs in this period 
which points to the increasing tension of the re- 
lations between Jesus and the Pharisees (Mk 8425), 
But the decisive passage is Mk 7}"}5||, the severity 
of which anticipates the denunciations of the last 
Passover. In this Jesus cuts away root and branch 
of the Pharisaic traditions and exposes their 
essential immorality, From this time onwards the 
antayonism is open and declared. 

iii, The Climax of Faith among the Twelve ; St. 
Peter’s Confession.—We have seen how the en- 
thusiasm of the multitudes reached its climax 
after the Feeding of the Five Thousand, but did 
not recover from the rebuff which it then received, 
and from that time more or less collapsed, until 
it flamed up for a moment at the triumphal entry. 
The Twelve were in a better position to enter into 
the mind of their Master, and it was but natural 
that they should be more steadfastly attached to 
His person. Hence their faith survived the shocks 
which it was continually receiving, and St. Peter 
gave the highest expression which it had yet re- 
ceived, when, in reply to a direct question, he 
exclaimed, ‘Thou art the Christ (the Son of the 
Living God)’ (Mt 16°9\|), Jesus marked His 
sense of the significance of the confession by words 
of warm commendation. He attributes it, indeed, 
to a direct inspiration from Heaven. The value of 
the confession stands out all the more clearly when 
it is compared with the doubts of the Baptist (see 
above, p. 615). Wo are not to suppose that St. 
Peter had by any means as yeta fall conception 
of all that was implied in his own words. He 
still did not understand what manner of Messiah 
he was confessing ; but his merit was, that in spite 
of the rude shocks which his faith had been re- 
ceiving, and in spite of all that was paradoxical 
and enigmatical in the teaching and actions of 
his Master, he saw through his perplexities the 
gleams of a nature which transcended his experi- 
ence, and he was willing to take upon trust what 
he could not comprehend. 


It would be out of place to attempt here to discuss the con- 
flicting interpretations of the blessing pronounced upon St. 
Peter. We can only say that although it is not adequate to 
oe the blessing as pronounced upon the confession and 
not upon St. Peter himself, it is nevertheless distinctly pro- 
nounced upon St. Peter as confessing. It is in the fact that 
there is at last one who, in the face of all difficulties, recog- 
nizes from his heart that Jesus is what He is, that the first 
stone, as it were, of the Church is laid: other stones will be 
built upon and around it, and the edifice will rise day by day, 
but the beginning occurs but once, and the beginning of the 
Ohristian Church occurred then. It is not to detract from the 
merit of St. Peter — which so far as the building up of the 
Ohurch is concerned was as high as human merit could be—it 
we interpret the blessing upon him in the light of 1 Co 31), 


The Church has but one foundation, in the strict sense, Jesue 
Christ. It was precisely to this that St. Peter's confession 
pointed. But that confession was the first of all like confessions ; 
and in that respect might well be described as the first block of 
stone built into the edifice. 


iv. The Culminating Point in the Missionary 
Labours of Jesus.—God seeth not as man seeth. 
To the average observer, even to one who was 
acquainted with St. Peter’s confession, it would 
seem to be the solitary point of light in the midst 
of ee ointment and failure. A_ retrospect of 
the Galilean ministry seemed to show little but 
hard-heartedness, ingratitude, and unbelief (Jn 
12%7-#), Our Lord Himself can only denounce woe 
upon the cities which enjoyed most of His presence 
(Mt 1174), And yet about the same time two 
sayings are recorded which mark a deep inward 
consciousness of success. The ministry which 
might seem to be in vain was not really in vain, 
but potential and in promise; to the eye which 
saw into the future as well as into the present, and 
which looked into the inmost counsels of the 
Father, the crisis might even be regarded as past. 
One of these sayings is Lk 10%, The success of 
the disciples in casting out demons draws from 
Jesus the remark that the power of the prince of 
darkness is broken. And about the same time, as 
if ingratitude and opposition counted for nothing, 
He pours out His thanks to the Father: ‘T than 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
thou didst hide these things from the wise and 
understanding, and didst reveal them unto babes: 
yea, Father, for so it was well-pleasing in th 
sight’ (Mt 11°), The next verse in both Gospels 
contains the clearest expression in the Synoptics 
of that sense of oneness with the Father which is 
brought out so pointedly in Jn. And the verses 
which follow in Mt are that wonderful invitation : 
‘Come unto me,’ ete. Ile who understands this 
group of sayings has found his way to the heart of 

hristianity. 

v. The 1 DMSO UEC ae the confession of 
the apostle and to the words of thanksgiving, 
which are also words of serene contentment and 
inward assurance, there was not wanting an out- 
ward Divine sanction. This was given in the 
scene which is known to us as the Transfiguration 
(Mk 97°85), The narrative of the Transfiguration 
reminds us, in more ways than one, of those of the 
Baptism and Temptation. Once again the apostles 
hear words which seem to come from Heaven con- 
alee the mission of their Master. At the same 
time they see a vision which pene out the signifi- 
cance of that mission in a way for which as yet 
they can hardly have been prepared. ‘The appear- 
ance of Moses and Elijah by the side of, and as it 
were ministering to, Jesus, symbolized the Law and 
the Prophets as leading up to and receiving their 
fulfilment in the Gospel. 

It is impossible not to see the appropriatencas of this Divine 
testimony to the mission of Jesus occurring just where it does. 
That unique relationship of the Son to the Father, which forme 
the constant eek groung of the narrative of the Fourth Gospel 
and is not less the background—real, if not so apparent—ot 
the Synoptics, could not but assert itself from timetotime. And 
what time could be fitter for a clear pronouncement of it than 
this, when outward circumstances were for the most part so 
discouraging, and when the aes ect was becoming every day 
nearer and more certain of the fatal and terrible end? Ve the 
Son must needs go down into the valley of the shadow of death, 
the Father’s face will shine upon Flim for a moment before He 
enters it with a brightness which will not be obscured. 

As bearing upon the essentially historical character of the 
narrative, however difficult and even impossible it may be for us 
to reconstruct its detaile in auch a way that we could be said to 
understand them, note (1) the significance of the appearance of 
Moses and Elijah at a time when that significance can have been 
but very imperfectly spp enended by the disciples, and when 
there was absolutely nothing to suggest such an idea to them; 
and (2) the Transfiguration comes within the cycle of events in 
regard to which a strict silence was to be observed. This 
striking and peculiar stamp of genuineness was not wanting to 
it. We may note also (8) the random speech of St. Peter (Mk 95)) 
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as a little graphic and authentic touch which had not been 
forgotten. 

It might be supposed that the enlargementa in Lk OSIF were 
merely editorial, but, like not a few added details in this Gospel, 
they become more Impressive upon reflexion. The other evan- 

eliste throw no light upon the subject of the converse between 

e glorified NEURSS 5 Luke alone says that they ‘spake of his 
decease which he was about to accomplish at Jerusalem.’ This 
wad, we may be sure, the subject which deeply occupied the 
mind of Jesus at this time ; and it js hardly less certain that the 
particular aspect of it which would be most present to Him 
would be its relation to the prophetic Sen puUreE of OT (and the 
Law also had its prophetic side). We might expect an appear- 
ance of Isaiah rather than Elijah; but Elijah was the typical 
Provo: and the Jews expected his ap Penn cf. Wetatein on 

t 178), The other peculiar detail in Lk, that ‘ Peter and they 
that were with him were heavy with aaa may well seem 
confirmatory of the view (¢.g.) of Weiss and Beyachlag, that the 
scene was presented to the three apostles in divinely caused 
vision. 

vi. The Prophecies of Death and Resurrection.—- 
The period we are describing is a kind of water- 
shed, which marks not only the summit of the 
ascent but the beginning of the descent. Wehave 
seen how this was the case with the enthusiasm of 
the multitude: it was also the case with Christ 
Himself. The confession of St. Peter was imme- 
diately followed, and the ‘Transfiguration both 

receded and followed, by distinct prophecies of the 

atal end which was to close His ministry — an 

end fatal in the eyes of men, but soon to be can- 

celled by His resurrection. As these prophecies will 
meet us again in the next period, to which they 
ive its dominant character, we will reserve the 
iscussion of them till then. 


D. CLOSE OF THK ACTIVE 
MESSIANIC CRISIS IN VIEW. 


Scene.—Judsea (Jn 7! 115) and Persea (Mk 10}],, 
Jn 10%), 

Time.—-Tabernacles A.D. 28 to Passover A.D. 29. 

Mt 19!-20% Mk 10, Lk 95'-19% (for the 
most part not in chronological order), Jn 
71197, 

In this period we may note more particu- 
larly (i.) the peculiar section of St. Luke’s 
Gospel which might on a superficial view 
seen to be placed in this period; (ii.) that 
portion of the Johannean narrative which 
really belongs to it; (iii.) the general char- 
acter of our Lord’s Teaching at this time; 
(iv.) in particular, the prophecies of Death 
and Resurrection ; and (v.) the hints which 
are given of a special significance attaching 
to these events. 

The time of this period extends from the Feast 
of Tabernacles in A.D. 28 tothe Passover of A.D. 29. 
There is more difficulty in mapping out the distri- 
bution of its parts topoyraphically. We havo 
some clear landmarks if we Pallas the guidance of 
the Fourth Gospel. The events of the section 
Jn 7'-107 partly belong to the Feast of Taber- 
nacles and in part follow at no great interval after 
it. We have avain in Jn+1027 a clear indication 
of time and place, the Feast of Dedication at 
Jerusalem, This would be towards the end of 
December. After that, Jesus withdrew beyond 
Jordan to the place where ‘John was at the first 
baptizing’ (Jn 10%). Here He made a lengthened 
stay, and it was from hence that He paid His visit 
to Bethany for the raising of Lazarus. Then He 
again retired to a city called Ephraim on the edge 
of the wilderness north-east oe Jerusalem, where 
He remained until the Jews began to gather 
topether to attend the Passover (Jn 115°). We 
have thus a fairly connected narrative extend- 
ing from the beginning of the year to the Passover 
of A.D, 29, the scene of which 1s in part Judea and 
in part Perwa. We have also a fixed point cover- 
ing, perhaps, about a fortnight in the latter half 
of October and localized at Jerusalem. But what 
of the seven or eight weeks which separate this 
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from the Feast of Dedication? Is it probable that 
Jesus returned to Galilee and continued His 
ministry there? It does not. seem so. The solemn 
and deliberate leave-tuking from Galilee is not 
likely to have been so broken. The principal 
objection to this view would be that the secret 
and unexpected visit to Jerusalem at the Feast of 
Tabernacles does not seem consistent with the 
solemnity of this leave-taking. We may, how- 
ever, suppose that the Galilean ministry was 
practically complete before this date, and that 
strong expressions like those of Lk 9°), if they are 
to be taken as they stand, refer to one of the later 
journeys. 

i. The so-called Perean Ministry. — There is a 
long section of St. Luke’s Gospel, Lk 9° !-18°%, 
which has been often treated as a single whole and 
as containing the record of a special ministry, 
identified with the last journey towards Jerusalem, 
and having for its scene the lands beyond the 
Jordan. ‘This is based upon the fact that the 
beginning of the section coincides with Mk 10), 
Mt 19', and that the end of it brings us to the 
approach to Jericho (Lk 18%). It is trne that 
some part of the time preceding the last Passover 
was spent in Perma. We know this on the joint 
testimony of the other Synoptists and St. John 
(Mk 10', Mt 19', Jn 10%), But to rupnene that 
the whole section must be localized there is to 
misunderstand the structure and character of St. 
Luke’s taxospel. It is far more POS le that he ; 
has massed together a quantity of material derived 
from some special source to which he had access, 
and which could not be easily fitted into the 
framework supplied to him by St. Mark. 

When we come to examine these materials in detail, {t would 
seem prohable that they belong to very different periods in our 
Lord's ministry. Some incidents, for instance, appear to assume 
those easier relations to the Pharisees which we have seen to be 
characteristic of the earlier period (Lk 1187 (but not vv.42-54] 
141), It would be natural also to refer to this or the middle 
period the three pas of ch. 15 (Weiss, Leben Jest, i. 507). 
On the other hand, some of the incidents are practically dated 
by their coincidence with the other Gospels; while others, like 
the aeverer denunciations of the Pharisees and eschatological 
sections su 2h as Lk 1322-80 1720-188, are referred to the later period 
by their subject-matter. It would be wrong to lay too much 
stress On mnere syrnmetry ; but when a natural a a sug: 

ests itaelt, it may be accepted nas having such probability as can 
eattained. The document which St. Luke is using in this 


part has preserved for us discourses of the utmoat value, and it 
is largely to them that the Gospel owes its marked individuality, 


ii. The Johannean Narrative of this Pertod.— 
The historical value of the l’ourth Gospel comes 
out strongly in this period. Rarely has any 
situation been described with the extraordinary 
vividness and truth to nature of ch. 7 (see eap. 
Vy, 21-15. 25-27, 31. 82. 49-52), Not less graphic are the 
details of ch. 9; and there is marked precision 
in the statements of Jn 10° 4% 1154-57, We note 
a special intimacy with what passes in the inner 
counsels of the Sanhedrin (Jn 747-52 1187-53), This 
intimate knowledye might have been derived 
through Nicodemus or through the connexion 
hinted at inJn18%* But, apart from the peculiar 
verisimilitude of these details, some sucn activity 
as that described in these chs. is required to 
explain the great catastrophe which followed. It 
is Impossible that Jesus should have been so much 
a stranger to Judwa and Jerusalem as the Synoptic 
narrative would at first sight seem to make Him. 
For the steps which lead up to the end we must go 
to St. John. 

iii. The general Character of the Teaching of 
this Period.—There are no douht portions of the 
teaching of this period preserved in the Synoptics, 
But except those contained in Mk 10'* || they are 
difficult to identify with certainty. For the greater 


= The theory of Delff has been mentioned above (p. 614 sup.) ; 
but it turns too much upon a single set of data, and leads to an 
arbitrary dissection of the Gospel. 
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bare of our knowledge of it we are indebted to St. 
ohn, and we may observe that the teaching now 
begins to take a new character. Hitherto it has 
been mainly concerned with the nature of the 
Kingdom ; Heneatarmanr greater stress is laid on 
the person of the King. We have already noted 
the remarkable verse Mt 1177} ‘All things have 
been delivered unto me of my Father: and no one 
knoweth the Son save the Father; neither doth 
any know the Father save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him.’ This 
verse may be said to represent the text which the 
discourses in St. John set in various lights. We 
have now the self-revelation of the Son as the 
central life-giving and light - ein force of 
humanity. As He is the living Bread (Jn 6), so 
is He the living Water (Jn 75); He is the Light 
of the world (Jn 8? 95); He is the Good Shepherd 
(Jn 104), the Resurrection and the Life (Jn 11%), 
If we suppose that these discourses were really 
held, we shall understand better than we could do 
otherwise the state of Christian thought which 
meets us when we open the first surviving Epistles 
of St. Paul. 

iv. The Prophecies of Death and Resurrection.— 
From the time of St. Peter’s confession Jesus began 
in set terms to foretell that His mission would end 
in His death, soon, however, to be followed by Hlis 
resurrection (Mk 8%!]/), At the moment of His 
highest triumph, marked by the Transfiguration, 
the same solemn prediction is repeated (Mk 9%), 
and again yet a third time towards the end of 
the period with which we are now dealing (Mk 
1082-84 (I). 

(a) Even an ordinary observer might have seen 
that the signs of the times were ominous, St. 
Peter’s confession showed no more than one ad- 
herent whose fervid faith might be supposed 
capable of resisting a pressure of life or death. 
Herod Antipas and his faction were hostile. The 
Pharisees were yet more hostile, and their bitter- 
ness was growing every day. Within the period 
before us two deliberate attempts were made on 
the life of Jesus (Jn 8° 10%), And with the 
certainty that the course on which He was bent 
would include nothing to conciliate these antagon- 
isms, it was clear where they would end. 

(6) But the sorenie ae of Jesus took a wider 
range than this. He had laid it down as a 
principle that it was the fate of propel to be 

ersecuted (Mt 6? 23%- 87), In particular, He had 
before Him the example of the Baptist, whose fate 
He associated with ths own (Mk 9!2f-}/), 

(c) But there was a deeper necessity even than 
this. At the Ketrayal, to him who drew sword 
in His defence Jesus replied calmly, ‘How then 
should the Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it 
must be?’ And this is His consistent language 
(comp. Lk 242% “46 ete.) The mind of Jesus 
was steeped in the ancient prophecies. He had 
Himself, as we have seen, deliberately fused the 
conception of the conquering Messiah with that of 
the Suffering Servant of Jehovah, and He as 
deliberately went the w: x to fulfil these prophe- 
cies in His own person. There was nothing acci- 
dental about His Death. He ‘set his face stead- 
fastly’ on the road which led to it. 

(2) When we look into its lessons we are carried 
even behind the fulfilment of PLOPLcey We shall 
have to speak presently of the extraordinary 
novelty of the turn which Christ gave to His 
mission. Others had conquered by the exercise 
of force; He was the first to set Himself to con- 

uer by weakness, patience, non-resistance. And 
the natural and inevitable consummation of this 
new method of conquest was Death. 

(ce) In all this He was carrying out, and knew 
that He was carrying out, the Will of the lather. 
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It was conceivable that that Will might have yet 
ulterior objects even beyond those, deep enough 
as we might think, tras we have been consider- 
ing. That Jesus ascribed to His Death such an 
ulterior object we are led to believe by the way in 
which He speaks of it. ‘The two places in ith 
He does so must next engage our attention. 

v. Significance of the Death of Jcsus.—The tirst 
of the passages to which allusion has just been 
made is Mk 10]| ‘For verily the Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many.’ We 
observe Rete that Jesus brings His Death under 
the category of service, and regards it as the 
climax of a life of service. This is one way of 
stating the great paradox to which we have just 
alluded. The kings of the Gentiles exercise lord- 
ship over their mitieola: but such was not to be 
the ambition of the disciples of Christ; rather the 
very opposite; and it was Christ Himself who set 
them the example. At the cnd of the avenue 
stood a cross, and the Saviour of men walked up 
to it as if it had been acrown. It is a question of 
pressing interest how much farther we may go 
than this: is the Advrpov avr? rod\dAdy to be in- 
terpreted by the adrodtrpwois and traoripov of 
Ro 3%, and by the language of other similar 
passages? By itself we could not say that it 
compelled such an interpretation; but there is 
nothing forced in supposing that the early Church 
knew and followed ils mind of its Founder. In 
that case we should have reason to think that 
Jesus Himself had hinted at the sacrificial char- 
acter of His Death, and that He too regarded it as 
propia’, 

If this passage supyests a sacrificial aspect of 
one kind, the other is more explicit in bringing 
out sacrificial associations of another. All the 
extant accounts of the institution of the Eucharist 
connect the Blood shed upon the Cross with the 
founding of a ‘(new] Covenant.’ This is certainly 
an allusion to the inauguration of the first Covenant 
with sacrifice (cf. Ex 2448, He 9!88), and the 
Death of Christ is clearly regarded as the Sacrifice 
inaugurating the second (see below, p. 688). 

In other words, the momentous question came 
before the mind of Jesus whether the New Dis- 

ensation which He was founding was or was not 
ike the Old in including the idea of Sacrifice. 
He deliberately answered that it was. And He 
deliberately foresaw, and as deliberately accepted 
the consequence, that the Sacrifice of this New 
Dispensation could be none other than the Sacri- 
fice of Ilimself. 

That which gives this particular Death a value 
which no other death could have had is (a) the fact 
that itis the Death of the Messiah, of One whose 
function it is to be the Saviour of His people, and 
whose Death like His Life must in some way enter 
into the ee ose of the whole scheme of salvation ; 
and (8) the further fact that although the Death 
is a necessity in the sense that it was required for 
the full development of God’s gracious purpose, it 
was nevertheless a purely voluntary act on the part 
of the Son, an expression of that truly filial spirit in 
which He made the whole of the Father's purpose 
His own. ‘The good Shepherd layeth down his 
life for the sheep. . . . Therefore doth the Father 
love me, because I lay down my life, that I may 
take it again. No one taketh it away from me, 
but I lay it down of myself. { have power to lay 
it down, and [ have power to take it again. This 
commandment received [ from my Father’ (Jn 
104-17), It follows (y) that however much it may 
be right to conceive of the Death of Christ as a 
Sacrifice, and a sacrifice which has for its object 
the ‘remission of sins’ (Mt 267), we must not in 
connexion with it set the justice of God against 
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His mney or think of Him as really turning away 
His face trom the Son of Lis love. 

LITERATURE. —The eek of these last two sections not only 
comes into the fleld of New Testament Theology in general 
and treatises (like Wendt’s and others named above) on the 
Teaching of Christ, but it necessarily occupies a prominent 
place in discussions of the Doctrine of the Atonement. Among 
these may be mentioned especially Ritechl’s Hechtfertiqung 
u. Versohnung, vol. ii. of which yoes elaborately into the exegesis 
of the leading passayes (ed. 2, 1882), and a recent treatise b 
Kihler, Zur Lehre von der Verachnung (Leipzig, 1898), whic 

ives prominence to the relation of the doctrine to the Life of 
Christ. A lengthy monograph by Schwartzkopff deals directly 
with our Lord's predictions of His Passion (Die Wetssagungen 
Jeau Christi von setnem Todeée, u.s.w., Gottingen, 1895); and 
‘Ghrist’a Attitude to His Death’ ia the title of some atriking 
articles by Dr. A. M. Fairbairn in zpos. 1896, ii., and 1897, i. 


KE. 77K MisstA Nic CRISIS: THE TRIUMPHAL 
ENTRY, THE LAST TEACHING, PASSION, DEATH, 
RESURRECTION, ASCENSION. 

Scene.—Mainly in Jerusalem. 

Time.—Six days before Passover to ten days 

before Pentecost A.D. 29. 

Mt, 21}-28%, Mk 11!-16° [vv.9? an early 
addition}, Lk 197-24, Jn 121-2128, 

This series of momentous events has natu- 
rally furnished much matter for discussion 
and controversy, some of it very recent. 
(i.) Our first duty will be to sketch rapidly 
the course of the events with special reference 
to the inotives of the human actors in them, 
(ii.) We must consider the dehated points in 
the chronology of the last week. (iii.) We 
shall have to discuss the eschatological 
teaching which the Synoptists place in this 
period. (iv.) A number of points, critical 
and doctrinal, will meet us in connexion 
with the Last Supper. (v.) We shall have 
in like manner to consider both the attesta- 
tion and the significance of the crowning event 
of all, the Resurrection. ‘This will include 
some discussion of the Appearances which 
followed. Lastly (vi.), as our subject is the 
Life of Christ and not the Gospels, we must, 
even though in so doing we cross the threshold 
of St. Luke’s Baccond treatise,’ follow the 
ateps of the Master to His Ascension. 

i. The Action and the Actors. — Our four 
Gospels, taken together, in part convey and in 
part suggest a view at once clear and probable of 
the course of events which led to the Crucifixion 
and of the motives which impelled the several 
actors in them. We have seen that the Fourth 
Gospel is needed to explain the heightened enmity 
which had so tragic an issue. residence in 
Jerusalem and Bethany of four days would not 
be enough to account for the overtures to Judas. 
The events of the Feast of Tabernacles, the Feast 
of Dedication, and the Raising of Lazarus, with 
the knowledge that Jesus had heen teaching and 
making disciples at no great distance from Jeru- 
salem, supply what is wanted. And in the case of 
the Last Week the touches which the Fourth 
Gospel adds to its predecessors supplement them 
effectively. 

(a) The Populace.—In the Triumphal Entry we 
seem to see a gleam once more of the enthusiasm 
which had followed the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand. It was probably quite as superficial. 
We may imagine the crowd made up in part of 
those who had been impressed by recent teaching 
beyond the Jordan or in Jerusalem itself, or by 
the news of the still more striking miracle 
wrought upon Lazarus: besides these, there 
would doubtless be a contingent of pilgrims 
from more distant Galilee, the remnant of the 
crowds who had at one time or another followed 
Jesus there. But it would be too much to expect 
that all, or even many of these, had acquired an 
intelligent insight into the character of Him whom 
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they were cheering. They were still in the 
twilight of their old Jewish expectations. They 
supposed that the moment had at last come when 
the hopes which they cherished would be realized, 
and when before the crowds assembled for the 
Passover Jesus would at last put Himself forward 
as the Leader for whom they were waiting. 
Nothing, however, came of this seeming appeal 
to their enthusiasm. A few discourses in the 
temple, partly levelled against the religious 
authorities they were most accustomed to rever- 
ence, but containing not a word of incitement 
against the Romans, and that was all. What 
wonder if their enthusiasm died away, and if in 
some of the fiercer among them it changed to 
bitter and angry disappointment ! Doubtless some 
of these Zealots mingled with those who cried 
‘Crucify him, crucify him’; it was natural that 
they should prefer one of their own trade, like 
Barabbas; but the crowds in Jerusalem at Pass- 
over time were so great that many of these 
fanatics may have had no personal acquaintance 
with Jesus at all. The choice between Jesus and 
Barabbas would seem to them a chvice between a 
mock Jeader, a dreamer of dreams, who offered 
them nothing but words, and a true son of the 
people who had shown himself ready to grip the 
sword in the good cause. 

(6) The Traitor,—It is possible that Judas 
Iscariot may have shared something of these 
feelings. In the lists of the apostles he is usually 
named next to a Zealot. The lony course of train- 
ing which he had undergone may have failed to 
purge his mind of the carnal expectations of his 
countrymen. It may have been a sudden access 
of disappointment, greater than ever before, be- 
cause the hopes by which it had been preceded 
had been greater, which impelled him to seek his 
interview with the members of the Sanhedrin. 
It has even been suggested that he did what he 
did in order to corp his Master to declare Him- 
self, and with the belief that Ile would at last 
exert for the deliverance of the nation the snper- 
natural powers with which He was endowed. I*or 
this we have no sufficient warrant; and we are 
told expressly (Jn 12° RV text and most Comms.) 
that Judas was guilty of petty pilfering from the 
common fund, and therefore may infer that he 
was accessible to the temptations of avarice. 
Still, few men act from motives that they cannot 
at least make plausible to themselves: so that a 
mixture of obstinate and misguided patriotism is 
more probable than pure malignity. If Judas had 
not been at least capable of better things, it is not 
likely that he would have been chosen to be one of 
the Twelve. 

(c) The Phartsces.—By this time between Jesus 
and the Pharisees there is open war. Insidious 
questions are still put to Him, but only in order 
to ‘ensnare him in his talk’ (Mt 22)%|!), And on 
His side Jesus replied to their treachery by the 
sternest denunciations. It need not be supposed 
that all ‘scribes and Pharisees’ were equally 
the object of these. We know that Nicodemus 
and Joseph of Arimathwa were members of the 
Sanhedrin; we do not know that they belonged 
to the party of the Pharisees, but we cannot 
doubt that there were some Pharisees like-minded 
with them ; just as we learn from the Acts that 
after the Resurrection a number of the ‘ priests’ 
(Ac 67) and at least some Pharisees (1b. 15°) became 
Christians. 

(d) The Sadducees.—With the last week of our 
Lord’s life, or rather, if we may trust St. John, as 
far back as the Feast of Tabernacles (Jn 7), a 
new party comes into prominence. The Sanhedrin 
begins to take official action against Jesus; and, 
although the Pharisees had some footing in that 
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body, its policy was more determined by the Sad- 
ducees, to whom belonged most of the ‘ chief 
pest, and in particular Caiaphas, the acting 
igh priest, and his yet more influential father- 
in-law and predecessor Annas. As avainst Jesus 
the two parties of Pharisees and Sadducees acted 
together, but their motives were different. ‘The 
Pharisees were jealous for their authority and 
traditions, which were openly assailed. ‘The Sad- 
ducees themselves rejected these traditions,—they 
were selfish politicians, who played their own 
ame. ‘Their motto was quieta non movere. They 
readed any kind of disturbance which might give 
the Romans an excuse to take the power out of 
their hands (cf. Jn 11%). It is curious to note 
how from this time onwards the bitterest opposi- 
tion comes from the Sadducees, while leadin 
Pharisees are neutral or even favourable (Ac 5 
23"). 

(e) Pslate.—The position of things is this. The 
Jews (i.e. primarily the Sanhedrin) were bent upon 
bringing about the death of Jesus. Now the 
themselves had not the power of life and death 
(Jn 18%), According to the Talmud, they lost it 
forty years before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
which would be about this very time. It is prob- 
able, however, that they did not long continue to 

ossess it after the annexation of Judmwa by the 
Romane This being the case, they could only 
act through the instrumentality of the Roman 
governor. This necessitated the putting forward 
of different reasons from those that really weighed 
with themselves. Rather we should say that 
there were really three sets of reasons: (1.) The 
real motive of the Sanhedrin was jealousy of its 
own authority,—on the part of the Sadducees fear 
of disturbance, on the part of the Pharisees re- 
sentment of the attacks upon themselves and 
their traditions, and with some of the most 
patriotic among them perhaps disgust at a Mes- 
siah who was not a Messiah in any sense which 
they could comprehend.  (ii.) The ostensible 
reason, which with some may have been sincere 
enough, was the charge of blasphemy against God. 
This charge they tried to bring home, but for a 
time could not (Mk 14°°|]), until at last they caught 
at the confession of Jesus Himself. On the 
strength of this He was condemned (Mk 14%), 
(iii.) This charge, however, was not one which 
they could bring before the governor, and there- 
fore they changed their ground. St. Luke, who 
in all these scenes draws upon special and good 
information, states the accusation with more pre- 
cision than the other Synoptists. ‘We found this 
man perverting our nation, and forbidding to give 
tribute to Cmsar, and saying that he himself is 
Christ a king’ (or ‘an anointed king,’ RVm; Lk 
237). 

‘With this charge it is that the leaders of the 
Sanhedrin come before Pilate. Pilate has the 
rough Roman sense of justice, and he feels that 
the charge is not proved. He sees no evidence 
that Jesus is really a formidable conspirator, or 
even a conspirator at all against the State. He 
therefore desires to release Llim; but the Jews 
insist, the leaders being backed by the clamour of 
the crowd. The Sanhedrists know the weak point 
in Pilate’s armour, and they fasten upon it: ‘If 
thou release this man, thou art not Casar’s friend : 
every one that maketh himself a nung epee! 
against Cesar’ (Jn 19'%, a most lifelike touch). 
For themselves they protest their loyalty, ‘We 
have no king but Ciesar’ (Jn 19"). For many of 
the Sanhedrin, Pharisees as well as Sadducees, 
this would be true, and those for whom it was not 
would discreetly hold their peace. To this pressure 
Pilate in the end gives way, washing his hands of 
the responsibility. He might have taken a nobler 


course, but he felt insecure of his position; he 
knew that the Jews had matter of just complaint 
against him; and svoner than face their malice, 
with the inconveniences which it might cause, he 
let them have their will. 


LireraTurR.—With this section may be compared two works 
of imagination: Dr. Edwin A, Abbott, PAtlochristus, London, 
1878; and As Others Saw Him, London, 1896 (written from a 
Jewish point of view, but sympathetic and instructive). Also 
Chwolson, Das letzte 'PAAAGSAGEE Christi, etc., St. Petersburg, 
1892, Anhang : ‘Das Verhaltniss d. Pharisier, Sadducier u. 
der Juden uberhaupt zu Jesus Christus’ (minimizing the 
opposition of the Pharisees, and laying the blame upon the 
nee ducees (Jewish, but written with much epocial know- 
ledge)). 


ii. The Chronology of the Last Week.—A 
number of chronological difficulties meet us in 
the narrative of this Last Week. (1) The prima 
facie view would certainly be that the Anointing 
at Bethany was placed by Mark two days (Mk 14!) 
and by J abn six days (Jn 12!) before the Passover. 
(2) The common opinion is that the Crucifixion 
took place on a Friday, and the Last Supper on 
the evening of Thursday; but it has also been 
argued that the two events took place on Thurs- 
day and Wednesday. (3) There is a much larger 
division of opinion as to the date of the Crucifixion 
in the Jewish calendar, and the relation of the 
Last Supper to the Paschal Meal. ‘The Synoptists 
seem to identify the two, whereas St. John ex- 
pressly places the Last Supper before the Passover, 
and would make the Crucifixion fall on Nisan 14, 
(4) The authorities also appear to differ as to the 
time of day occupied by the Crucifixion. Accord- 
ing to Mk 15” the time of the Crucifixion itself 
was the ‘third hour’ (=9 a.m.); according to Jn 
19 the trial was not quite over by the ‘sixth 
hour’ (=noon), and therefore the Crucifixion was 
still later. 

Of these discrepancies No. 2 need not detain us. 
The view that the Crucifixion took place upon a 
Thursday is almost peculiar to Dr. Westcott 
(Introd, to the Study of the Gospels, p. 322, ed. 3). 
It turns upon a pressing of the phrase ‘three days 
and three nights’ in Mt 12”, along with the proba- 
bility of confusion between ‘preparation jor the 
Passover’ and the more ordinary use of the word 
in the sense of ‘ preparation for the Sabbath’ (i.e. 
Friday). The phrasing of Mt 278 is somewhat 
peculiar, but not really less so on this way of 
reckoning than the other, becausy the day de- 
scribed as the ‘morrow after the Preparation’ 
would be itself the wee mapaoxeuh, And Mt 12” 
is due only to the evangelist, and is not supported 
by the other authorities. (On the length of the 
interval between the Crucifixion and the Resurrec- 
tion sce esp. art. CHRONOLOGY OF NT in this 
Dict. i. 410 (with Field, Of. Norv. iii. p. 7, there 
referred to), and Wright, NT Problems, p. 159 ff.]. 

No. 1 is commonly removed by treating the note 
of time in Mk 14}| as referring to the events of 
vv.}- 2-10.11 and not to the intervening narrative of 
vv.29, In support of this, Meyer-Weiss (ed. 8, ad 
loc.) points to analogous cases of intrusive matter 
in Mk 372-80 40-25 @14°29 725-30. = Qn the other hand, 
M‘Clellan (Gospels, p. 472f.) restricts the applica- 
tion of Jn 12! to the arrival at Bethany, sich, 
according to him, was on the afternoon of Friday, 
Nisan 8. The Anointing he would place on the 
evening of Tuesday, Nisan 12. Either view is pos- 
sible, and neither can be verified. If we think 
that the fourth evangelist deliberately corrects 
his predecessors, we shall probably give the prefer- 
ence to him. On such a point Mark is not a first- 
hand authority, and the connexion between his 
placing of the Betrayal and of the Anointing may 
well be loose. 

As to (4) the difference in regard to the hour of 
the Crucifixion, attempts have been made with 
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some persistence to prove that St. John used a 
different mode of reckoning time from that in 
common use. The writer of this was at one time 
inclined to look with favour on these attempts. If 
the premiss could be proved, the data would work 
out satisfactorily. But, in view of the arts. by Mr. 
J. A. Cross in Class. lev. 1891, p. 245 ff., and by 
Prof. Ramsay in Expositor, 1893, 1. 216 ff, it must 
definitely be said that the major premiss cannot 
be proved, and that the attempt to reconcile the 
two statements on this basis breaks down (cf. also 
Wright, Problems, p. 149 ff.). 

The ancient solution of the difficulty was to suppose a corrup- 
tion (F for I, or vice versd) of the text, more often in Jn than 
In Mk; and rightly, because in Mk there are three several notes 
of time (Mk 161f 25.5() which hang together. So Eus. ad 
Marinum, with a group of MSS acholta (vid, Tisch. on Jn 1914), 
ete. This solution is accepted by Mr. Wright (op. ctt. p. 156 ff.), 
and {it may conceivably hold good. 

Prof, Ramaay lays stress rather on the rough and approximate 
way in which the ancients used the reckoning by hours. It 
must be remembered that an ‘hour’ with them was a twelfth 
part of daylight, and not a fixed space of 60 measured minutes, 
as with us. If the two statements had been inverted—if Mk 
1525 had described the end of the trial and Jn 1914 the ralsing of 
the cross—thig elasticity might have amply covered both. As 
the two passages stand, it hardly does so. 

We may ask ourselves whether, supposing that the slaughter 
of the Paschal lambs began at 3 p.m. (the time of slaughter is 
given as 3-6 p.m, by Jos, BU vi. ix. 3), there would not be a 
rather strong temptation on typological grounds to fix the 
moment of the death of the Messiah at that hour, The other 
notes of time would naturally be conformed to this. But, on 
the other hand, St. John's ‘sixth hour’ seems inconveniently 
late for the events which have to be compressed between it and 
the evening. The whole question muat he left open. There is 
a choice of possibilities, but nothing more, 

Can we get beyond a similar choice on the last 
and most important point (3), the discrepancy as 
to the day of the month of the Crucifixion and of 
the Last Supper? Perhaps not. 

It is the Last SUD LOE which the Synoptists 
Bpeae to fix by identifying it with the Passover. 
They say expressly that on the morning of the 
‘first day of unleavened bread, when they sacri- 
ficed the Passover’ (Mk 1413 jj), the disciples asked 
where the Passover was to be eaten. This would 
be on the morning of Nisan 14. In the evening, 
which from twilight onwards would belong to 
Nisan 15, would follow the Last Supper, and on 
the next afternoon (still, on the Jewish reckoning, 
Nisan 15) the Crucifixion. St. John, on the other 
hand, by a number of clear indications (Jn 13! 188 
19'4- 81) implies that the Last Supper was eaten 
before the time of the recular Passover, and that 
the Lord suffered on the afternoon of Nisan 14, 
about the time of the slaying of the Paschal 
lambs. 

We are thus left with a conflict of testimony ; 
and the question is, on which side the evidence is 
strongest. Now, if we are to believe a very com- 
potent Jewish archeologist, Dr. Chwolson, the 

ynoptists begin with an error. ‘From the Mosaic 
writings down to the Book of Jubilees (cap. 49), 
Philo, Josephus, the Palestinian Targum ascribed 
to Jonathan ben Uzicl, the Mishnah, the Talmud, 
the Rabbinical writings of the Middle Ages, in- 
deed down to the present day, the Jews have 
always understood by the phrase nivgn ag? jee> of 
‘‘the first day of the feast of unleavened bread,” 
only the 15th, and not the 14th’ (Das letzte Passa- 
mahl Christs u. der Tag seines Todes, p. 3f.); s0 
that it would be a contradiction in terms to say 
with Mk 1412] ‘on the first uae of unleavened 
bread, when they sacrificed the Passover.’ It is, 
however, only se to add that Chwolson’s 
assertion is denied by another very good authority, 
Dr. Schiirer, 72, 1893, col. 182. [Schiirer does 
not directly meet the statement that where the 
feast of Unleavened Bread is represented as extend- 
ing over eight days, the days intended are Nisan 
15-22, not 14-21.*]. 


* It ls worth noting that the Gospel of Peter agrees with the 
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Waiving this point, however, for the present, 
we observe (after Chwolson, but cf. Authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel, 1872, p. 206f. etc.) that the 
Synoptists make the Sunhedrin say beforehand 
that they will not arrest Jesus ‘on els feast day,’ 
and then actually arrest Him on that day ; that 
not only the guards, but one of the disciples (Mk 
14 ||) carries arms, which on the feast day was 
not allowed ; that the trial was also held on the 
feast day, which would be unlawful (on these 

oints see Chwolson, op. cit. p. 6ff.); that the 
east day would not be called simply ‘ Prepara- 
tion’; that the phrase ‘coming from the field’ 
(Mk 157'||) means properly ‘coming from work’ ; 
that Joseph of Arimathsa is represented as buying 
a linen cloth (Mk 15“), and the women as BEeRat 
ing spices and ointments (Lk 23°), all of which 
would be contrary to law and custom. 

It follows that the Synoptists are really incon- 
sistent with themselves, and bear unwilling wit- 
ness to the chronology of St. John. We may be 
still reluctant to think that the contradiction is 
final. The Synoptists, so far as they identify the 
Last ee with the Passover, look as if they 
were telling the truth. It is possible that there 
may be some wae of reconciling the two acconnts, 
which we do not know enough of the circumstances 
to specify. 

One hypothesis, which the writer was at one 
time tempted to entertain,—very tentatively,— 
that the ‘ Passover’ which lay before the disciples 
and the Sanhedrin was not the Passover proper, 
but the eating of the Chdgigah (so Edersheim, 
M‘Clellan, Nésgen), he now believes to be unten- 
able (see Hapos. 1892, i. 17 f¥., 182 f., and Wright, 
Problems, p. 173 tf.). It is more likely that, for 
some reason or other, the regular Passover was 
anticipated. 

Dr. Chwolson, writing as a Jew, whose interest 
in the question is purely archeological, would 
account for such anticipation by the fact that in 
the year of the Passion, Nisan 15 (not 14) fell upon 
a Sabbath. But it must be confessed that his 
argument seems strained (cf. also Schiirer in 7AL, 
ut sup.). 

Mr. Wright thinks that the Synoptists have 
combined the narrative of the Last Supper with 
that of some previous Paschal meal partaken of 
Dy. our Lord (Problems, p. 1791f.). But even if 
this hypothesis held good, it would hardly meet 
the case; because it is just the details of the Last 
Supper, belonging to it qua Last Supper (e.g. 
the ‘cup of blessing’), which remind us of the 
Passover. And, in any case, the hypothesis deserts 
the documents too far to be at all capable of proof. 

As the question at present stands we can only 
acknowledge our ignorance. [‘The literature will 
have been sufficiently given in the course of this 
section ; cf. esp. Mr. A. Wright’s Some New Testa- 
ment Problems, London, 1898, p. 147 ff.}. 

iil, Lhe Prophetic Teaching of the Last Week. 
—This, too, has raised difficulties which are not 
only apparent but real. It is important to bear 
in mind that no less than six distinct kinds of pre- 
diction are ascribed to our Lord during this week 
or in the peice preceding. There is (1) the pre- 
diction of lis own death and resurrection. There 
is (2) the prediction of the siege and destruction of 
Jerusalem, With this in the great passage (Mk 
13 ||) is directly connected (3) the prediction of the 
end of the world and the last judgment. (4) The 
discourses in Jn clearly predict the coming of the 
Paraclete as the substitute for Christ Himself. 
(5) In another leading passage (Mk 9!) a phrase is 
used which may be explained, though it is not 


Johannean rather than the Synoptic tradition, placing the Cruci- 
fixion not on, but before, the first day of unleavened bread (wpd 
pas voy ati, Kv, Pet. 8). 
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usually explained, of the remarkable spread of the 
Christian Church from the Day of Pentecost on- 
wards. [Lastly (6), there is the explanation which 
is frequently given of the ‘Coming of the Son of 
Man’ as a so-called ‘historical coming,’ a coming 
not exhausted by a single occasion, but repeated 
in the great events of history. 

The first three of these classes of predictions are, 
in any case, authentic and certain. To the be- 
liever in the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel the 
prophecy of the Paraclete is equally certain, and 
there is much which goes to confirm it in the Acts 
and Epp. independently of its direct attestation. 
The Shier two forms of prediction are more hy- 

thetical. ‘They have been introduced more or 
ess in order to meet the difficulties, although they 
may have substantial grounds of their own. We 
will not as yet beg the question either way. 

The great difficulty is that as our documents 
stand the second and third predictions are in- 
timately connected with each other, and in at least 
one other passage it would seem as if it were 
expressly stated that the coming of the Son of 
Man (i.e. the final Coming, the Coming to Judg- 
ment) would take place within the lifetime of that 
generation. We know that it has not so taken 
place, and the great question is what we are to say 
to this. Is it an error in One who has never been 
convicted of error in anything else? We must 
not endeavour to explain away facts; but we may 
interrogate them, and interrogate them somewhat 
strictly, to see whether they are facts or no. 

We cannot disguise from ourselves, that, what- 
ever the precise lanyuage used by our Lord, the 
disciples would be exceedingly prone to attribute 
to Him the prediction of His own return as near 
at hand. The connexion of the Messiah with a 
world-wide judgment was no new doctrine, but 
was acommon feature in the Jewish apocalypses. 
But this return would seem to them, as applied to 
our Lord, the necessary complement of the life of 
humiliation which He had led upon earth. For it 
was reserved the full triumph over His enemies 
which so far must have seemed very imperfect. 
Resurrection and Ascension would seem to be only 
foretastes of the great coming in glory on the 
clouds of heaven. They were steps, but only 
ghia towards the goal. 

e might have been sure, even if we had not 
been told, that the disciples would naturally fix 
their thoughts on this Second Coming, and that it 
would be a natural inference for them to suppose 
that it was near at hand. Instances like the com- 
parison of Mt 24%=Mk 13%=Lk 21% show that 
iS expectation as to time was not fixed but vari- 
able. 

On the other side, no doubt, must be set the fact 
that in the apostolic circle the belief in the near- 
ness of the Second Coming was almost universal 
(1 Th 4%, 1 Co 7% 16%, 2 Co 5°, Ro 134-13, Ph 
45,1 P 47, 1 Jn 2!8, Rev 18 22" ete.). The obvious 
conclusion to draw from this would be that the 
belief had a common root in the teaching of Christ 
Himeelf. 

And in favour of that conclusion might be 
quoted the language of 1 Th 4”, though it may be 

uestioned how much of this is a ‘word of the 

ord,’ and how much the construction put upon 
it by St. Paul. The case with which the apostles 
postponed their expectation under the teaching of 
events would tell eeninse the supposition that the 
words of Christ had been preene on the subject ; 
and when we come to look into the Gospels there 
are many hints that the time of the Second Coming 
could not be fixed precisely and might be distant 
(Mt 2487-51) 2510-13-14), "These passages are indeed 
go clear that they may be fairly said to neutralize 
those which are quoted on the other side, and to 


heighten the probalility that the apparent de- 
finiteness of these other passayes is due to the 
disciples rather than to the Master. 

But another hypothesis has been put forward to 
remove the difficulty, It has been supposed that 
the Coming of the Son of Man in the places where 
it is spoken of as near at hand refers, not to the 
final coming, but to another kind of coming in the 

eat events of history. The prologue of St. 

ohn’s Gospel appears to point to such repeated 
comings (Jn 1%); and if any event deserves the 
name, it might well be given to the Destruction of 
Jerusalem, which was certainly one of the turning- 
points of history, and had a momentous influence 
upon the fortunes of Christianity. ‘There is no 
doubt that our Lord directly predicted this cata- 
strophe; and it might well seem that the pas- 
sages which apparently speak of the final comin 
as near were due to a confusion in the minds o 
the disciples between the two events regarded as 
‘Comings.’ 

It is, however, a question whether this idea of 
repeated coming can be made good. Most recent 
writers are inclined to set it down as a modcrnism 
(Schwartzkoptl, Weitssagungen Jesu Christi, ete. 
p. 155; Holtzmann, Neutest. Theol. i. 315). It is 
also very doubtful whether it has any real support 
in OT. What the prophets looked forward to was 
‘the day of the Lord’—a single great intervention 
of God—not a day or succession of days. 

On this point the writer is glad to be able to refer to a note 
which he has received from Dr. Driver; ‘The usual expression ig 
“the day of J”: in Ig 2!2, however, it is indef, (‘‘ for there isa 
any for,” etc., or “J” hath a day”); Zec 141 has alao ‘‘a day"; 
Ezk 303 is lit. ‘' For near is a day, and near is a day for J”"; 
Is 348 ‘* For there is a day of vengeance for J’ (or ‘‘J” hath"), 
@ year of recompense for,” etc. ; also “his days” In apparently 
the same sense, Job 241, But these hardly differ except form- 
ally from the usual ‘day of J”.” I do not think that a succes- 
sion of judgments is represented under this figure—except, of 
course, in so far as what the prophet pictured as taking place in 
a single day was in reality effected gradually.’ 

Another hypothesis, however, also appears de- 
serving of consideration. The strongest of all the 
passages which would make our Lord expressly 
predict His own Second Coming within the apos- 
tolic aye itself is Mt 16%‘ Verily I say unto you, 
There be some of them that stand here which 
shall in no wise taste of death, till they see the 
Son of Man coming in his kingdom.’ But when 
we compare this with the parallels, Mk 9!=Lk 9” 
it is clear that the words Son of Man are intrusive, 
and that the clause really runs, ‘till they see the 
kingdom of God come with power’ (om. ‘with 

ower,’ Lk). It is not the ‘Son of Man coming in 

1is kingdom,’ but the ‘kingdom’ itself which 
comes. 

What is meant by the kingdom here? Is it not 
a very natural interpretation to explain it of that 
great intervention of the Spirit of God in the 
world, that eres influx of Divine powers and 
energies which dates from Pentecost? In other 
words, is it not natural to equate it with the 
promise of the Paraclete in the Fourth Gospel, 
where it isimplied that the coming of the Para- 
clete is equivalent to the coming of Christ Him- 
self? (Jn 1416-38), 

The teaching of the Fourth Gospel respecting 
the Paraclete is already strongly confirmed by the 
part assigned to the Holy Spirit by St. Paul; and 
if the explanation just sugyested* holds good, it 
would be also confirmed from another and unex- 
pected quarter. 


There has been a considerable tendency in the advanced 
liberal camp to get rid entirely of the eporalypee and eschato- 
logical element in the erred of our Lord. The chief means 
through which this is done has been the supposed discovery 


*A similar view is taken by Haupt, p. 188f., and Bruston 
(Holtzmann, Neutest. Theol. i. 816 n.), but commended itself to 
the writer of this independently. Of. also Swete, ad loo. 
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that in the discourse of Mk 13 || there is incorporated a ‘Little 
Apocalypse’ of Jewish (Weizsicker) or Jewish-Christian (Culani, 
Pileiderer, Weiffenbach) origin, usually regarded as a ‘tly- 


sheet’ composed in a.p, 67-68 during the troubles which imme- 
diately preceded the siege of Jerusalem, and identifled with tha 
‘oracle ' which led to the flight of the Christians to Tella (Fus. 
HE wt. v. 3). The first to hit upon this idea was Colani (Jésus 
Christ et les Croyances Mearianques de son Temps, ed. 2, 1864, 
p. 201 ff.), who was followed by Weizsiicker, Pfleiderer, and on 
an elaborate scale by Weiffenhach, Der Wiederkunftsgedanke 
Jesu, Leipzig, 1873. This lnst-named work fs usually referred 
to as having established the position. In the final form of the 
theory the ‘fly-sheet’ in question ia supposed to consist of 
Mk 137-0 || 14-20 || 24-27 | 9031). And it ia true that these verses 
ae fai detachable from the rest and make a fairly compact 
whole. 

By thus eliminating the central passage on which the eschato- 
logical teaching of Jesus seemed to rest, it became not ver 
difficult to Been lait away that teaching altogether. Welffenbac 
did so by the hypothesis that the critically verified allustons to 
the Second Coming of the Messiah all originally referred to His 
Resurrection, the predictions of which formed the genuine 
nucleus out of which the rest had grown through misunder- 
standing of the words of Jesus and the blending with them of 
current a lyptic doctrines, By thia expedient, Weiffenhach, 
whose object was lesa radical than that of most of those who 
went with him, escaped some real difficulties ; but just in this 
it may be doubted whether he has found any follower. It will 
be seen that the critical analysis of Mk 18 || is the starting-point 
of the whole construction ; and that has not perhaps as yet been 
brought to any final solution. 


iv. The Last Supper. — The part of the Last 
Supper of which it is most incumbent upon us to 
speak here is its culmination in the solemn acts 
and words which institute the second of the two 
great Sacraments, Besides the debates of centuries 
which have gathered round this subject, a number 
of questions have been raised in recent years which 
require discussion. [In particular, new light has 
been thrown upon the text of one of our leading 
authorities. And our first step must be to deter- 
mine as nearly as we can its exact bearing. 

(1) The Text of Lk 22)**°.—The importance of 
this section is such, and it is so desirahle that the 
evidence should be given with completeness and 
precision, that we may be forgiven if in this 
instance we print the full text of the original 
(after Greek RV), and then proceed to pive the 
more crucial variants in technical fashion. 


The evidenco of the leading Latin MSS is given in full; that 
of the two oldest forns of the Syriac Version in a retransiation, 
based for the Sinai MS on Mrs, Lewis and Merx, and for the 
Curetonian on Baethgen. For the Coptic Version the new 
critical edition is used (Oxford, 1898). 


Lk 221420, 14 Ke) ors ivivere § dpa, avivios, xa) of dworredes ovy 
wire. 1S eo) dea rpog arouse, Kaiuuin iniOiunee route 6 warye 
Gaysiv 110" vuov wpe tou pa werdaiy® 18 diyw yep Univ, Ses 0d rH 
oa aur, tat orev wAnpaly iv cy Bacirwe roo @sov. 17 xa) 

«5 a tetvog mers ploy Wye piocTnoas et, Aafars ropre, xa) Iiccpetploare 
tig davrevg? Waive yep Upuir, ors oD A wie awé TOD vuv dvd Trev 
yivvhwctes tas kuwihou tag OTou 4 Barirtia ro Bro Abn, 19 x0) 
AaSav prov suyapiotheas ixrxot, xa) ext abrog Aivyov, Tours 
iets 1a eae mov vo Ualp Uusv Sidéusvov TOUTS wostiTh 46 THY ELerY 
dvauvneiv. 2 nai re worgpioy wrnvtas pire 76 Sumwvngas Aiywr, 
Tovre 16 wernpiov % maw) Siclyxy tv TH mari peov, Te UTiP Uo 
xy vvopeever. 


Locum integrum habent Codd. Grae. et Veras. omn., tis 
tanteem teatibus exceptta qui infra nominantur ; item Late. 
efq Vulg.; agnoscunt, Tert. adv. Marc, tv. 40; Eus, Can. ; 
Bas. que feruntur Ethica ; Cyril. Alex. Comm in Luc. 


Om, vv.16. 17. 18 Cod, Copt. & (Catena Curzoniana, excerpto ut 
videtur Tito { Bostrenat)). 


Om. vv.17.18 Lect. 32, Pesh. codd. 
Om. vv. 19>. 20 £6 drip Usmdy 3:30.—ix yuvdusvev, Da ff? 1]. 


Iisdem omisais transp. vv.'7.18 ita ut partem v.19 pri- 
orem sequantur be. (16 Dico enim vobis, quia ex hoc non 
manducabo illud, donec . . . In regno del. 19Et, accepto 
pane, gratias egit, et fregit, et dedit illis, 17dicens: Hoc est 
corpus meum. Et accepto calice, gratias egit; et dixit: 
Accipite hoc et dividite inter vos. 8dico enim vobis, 
quod non bibam de Renerations hac vitis hujus, donec 
regnum dei venfjat. Verumtamen ecce manus, etc. 

16 Dico enim vobis quia Jam non manducabo illud doneque 


adimplear in regno di. 49ct accepit panem et gratias 


egit et frogit et dedit eis 7 dicens hoc est corpus meu. Et 
accepit calicd et gratias egit et dixit accipite vivite inter 
vos, dico enim vobis amodo non vivam (sic) amodo de 


potione vitis quoadusque regnum di veniat verum ecce 
manua, eto. ef 
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ltem tranap, vv.'7.18 omisao cou vel partim interjecte 


(Sin.) v.20 Syrr. (Sin.-Our.). [6... tes brov wAnpwly iv on Bae. 
rod Brot. 19 xxi AaBay prev suxapiotioas inAaoty xa) daxts 
ares Aiyww TOUTS iets Té cama pov v6 Uwlp Lewy diddpLEvOr 
(om. Oey TOUTS wossiTe sig THvGLenY avepermaiy. 17 nmi (sealrars 
pita vé dumviees ine, ex v.20 Sin.) Sib jcaver wernpiey (vel 
+6 wor.) suyapiotnoas we AxBers TOUTS Jiesespionrs sis davrete 
revrTd sets 78 alun poov [nm] mei diafnsy add. Sin.) Atya 
ina. yap Sin.) busy ors awe TOU viv ov Ay Tim AWE TOD yEvnh- 
aros rovrou rs &uwidov (vel om.?) tag orov 4 Baw, ro 
Osov 48»). 

To the textual critic these phenomena are fairly 
clear. ‘The omission of vy.!*-” (Da fl?il) belongs 
to the oldest form of the Western text. The next 
step (be) was to transpose the order of vv.'" 18 and 
1, so as to make the sequence of the Bread and 
the Cup correspond to that in the other authorities. 
The next (Cur.) was to supplement the words re- 
lating to the Bread from 1 Co 11%. The next 
(Sin.) was to supp euient in like manner the part 
relating to the Cup by somewhat free interpola- 
tions partly suggested by Mt, Mk, but mainly from 
1Co 11%. In this instance Syr.-Sin. represents a 
later stage than Syr.-Cur., though it is more often 
earlier. The omissions of vv. [!8]}7}8 are prob- 
ably not important. 


We have then confronting each other the primi- 
tive form of the Western text, which is shorter, 
makes Lk transpose the order of the Bread and 
the Cup, and omits all mention of a second Cup, 
and the great mass of Gk. MSS and other authori- 
ties, which introduce a second Cup, or second men- 
tion of the Cup, and fill out the whole mainly from 
St. Paul. We cannot doubt that both these types 
of text existed early in the 2nd cent. Either may 
be original. And this is just one of those cases 
where internal evidence ‘is strongly in favour of 
the text which we call Western. the temptation 
to expand was much stronyer than to contract; 
and the double mention of the Cup raises real 
difficnities of the kind which suggest interpolation. 

(2) Relation of the Texts to each other. —The adop- 
tion of the Western text of Lk greatly diminishes 
the coincidences between St. Luke and St. Paul. 
Indeed it reduces them to the practically equivalent 
evxapiorioas for evAoyjoas (in reference to the Bread ; 
Mt, Mk use it of the Cup), The greatest loss is 
that of the apparent confirmation by St. Luke 
of the command to repeat the rite in memory 
of its Founder. It may be doubted, however, 
whether the introduction of this into the text of 
Lk, which—to obtain the circulation it had—must 
have taken place exceedingly early, and must have 
been carried out at the headquarters of the 
Church, is not even stronger testimony to the 
current practice of the Ghaveh than that of a 
single writer could be, even though that writer 
was an evangelist. 

Asto the main lines of the rite all the authorities 
are agreed. All note the taking of the Bread, the 
blessing (or ‘giving thanks’), the breaking, the 
words, ‘This is my Body.’ All note the Cup, 
which both in the Synoptic (Mt, ‘Mk) and Pauline 
tradition is related to the [new] Covenant in- 
augurated by the shedding of the Blood of the 
Messiah. In the Synopties (Mt, Mk, Lk) there is 
an express mention of the giving of the Bread to 
the disciples, with the further command, ‘Take’ 
(Mt, Mk), ‘eat’ (Mt), and a like communication of 
the Cup (Synoptics, though with some difference 
of phrase). And whereas St. Paul emphasizes the 
revemEuive value of the sacrificed Body (7rd bwrép 
vuay lectio vera), Mt, Mk do the same for the 
peagne of the Blood (7d wept [rep] wordy éxxvv- 
vouevov Mt, Mk, and els Adeow duapridy Mt). St. 
Paul not only doubles the command for repetition 
but also adds, ‘For as often as ye eat this bread 
and drink this cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death 
till he come.’ 
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(3) Other NT Evidence.—We thus have the institu- 
tion of the Sacrament fully set before us. But if 
we look at one of the documents upon which we 
have been drawing, the first in order of writing, 
though it is only incidentally historical, 1 Co 11, 
we find there that the Sacrament proper is asso- 
clated with something else—the common meal or 
agane (Jude 4, 2 P 2% var, lect.). We ask ourselves 
what can be the origin of this association? It 
can hardly go back to the original institution. 
It is more probable that the association arose out 
of the state of xowwvla described in Ac 2% 44-46 432-86 
6'- 2 

Perhaps it goes back further still, at least to the 
very beyinning of the period. For one of the 
characteristic expressions is 7 xAdows Tod Aprov, Krav 
dprov (Ac 2% 4), of which Blass says, ‘est autem 
KAgy Tov dprov sollemnis desiznatio cenw doiminice.’ 
It must, however, be somewhat wider than that, 
for in the immediate context we have xddvres re 
kar’ olkov Aprov pererdufavoy rpodijs, x.7.A.» Where 
tpop} would seem to embrace the common meal as 
well as the Eucharist. 

We are reminded further that the same phrase 
Kav (karaxday) dprov is repeatedly used of a solemn 
act of our Lord independently of the Eucharist 
(Mk 64 || 8°] 39, Lk 24%). And we gather from the 
context of the last passaye that there was some- 
thing distinctive in this particular act by which 
our ford was recognized (Lk 24%), We are re- 
minded also of the many instances in which atten- 
tion is specially called to the ‘ blessing’ (evAoyety or 
elyamorev) of food by our Lord. They are the 
saine words which are used in connexion with the 
sacramental Bread and tho sucrameygtal Cup. 

There is something in these facts which is not 
quite fully explained. There are dacune in our 
knowledge which we would fain fill up if we could. 
The institution of the Eucharist appears to have 
connexions both backwards and forwards—back- 
wards with other meals which our Lord ate together 
with His disciples, forwards with those common 
meals which very early came into existence in the 
Apostolic Church. ut the exact nature and 
method of these connexions our materials are not 
suflicient to nake clear to us. 

(4) Significance of the Hucharist.—We feel these 
gaps in our knowledye when we pass on to con- 
sided the significance of the Sacrament. Certainly 
Harnack was not wholly wrong, however far we 
may think him from being wholly right, when he 
held that the primary object of Chnist’s blessing 
was the meal as such, in its simplest elements, not 
specilically bread aud wine (cf. Z'U VU. ii. 137). 

The prominence given to the meal and to the natural pro- 
ducts of the earth which contribute to it, finds some support in 
the eucharistic prayers of the Didaché. ‘First, as regards the 
cup: We give thee thanks, O our Father, for the holy vine of 
thy son David which thou madest known unto us through thy 
Son Jesus; thine is the glory for ever and ever. Then as re- 
gards the broken bread: We give thee thanks, O our Father, 
for the life and knowledge which thou didst make known to us 
through thy Son Jesus; thine is the glory for ever and ever. 
As this broken bread was scattcred upon the mountains, and 
being gathered together becamne one, 80 may thy Ohurch be 
gathered together from the ends of the earth into thy kingdom ; 
for thine is the glory and the power through Jesus Christ, for 
ever and ever... . Thou, Almighty Master, didst create all 
things for thy name's sake, and didst give food and drink unto 
men for enjoyment, that they might render thanks to thee; 


but didst bestow upon us spiritual food and drink and cternal 
life through thy Son’ (Did, 1x. 2-4, x. 3). 


It would, however, be doing an injustice both to 
the ancient and to the modern writer if we sup- 
posed that they had in view only the gifts of God 
in nature. Harnack writes: ‘The Lord instituted 
a meal in commemoration of His death, or rather 
He described the food of the body as His Ilesh 
and Blood, t.e. as the food of the soul (through 
the forgiveness of sins), when it was partaken of 
with thanksgiving, in memory of His death’ (op. 


ame, 


cit, p. 139), And the Didaché looks beyond the 
physical eating and drinking to the ‘spiritual food 
and drink,’ and to the ‘eternal life’ bestowed 
through the Son; and when it speaks of the ‘holy 
vine of David,’ there is at least an allusion to thie 
Jewish doctrine of the Messiah, if not directly to 
the Johannean allegory of the Vine. 

We thus come round to an aspect of the Supper 
which has been emphasized and illustrated, especi- 
ally by Spitta. There are allusions not only in the 
immediate context of the words of institution 
(Mk 14% 1), but also elsewhere (Lk 14) ‘ Blessed is 
he that shall cat bread in the kingdoin of God’; 
cf. Mt 84 22™"- 25°) to the language in use among 
the Jews respecting the great Messianie banquet, 
This took its start from the teaching of the 
Prophets (e.g. Is 255), and has points of contact 
with prominent passages in the Wisdom literature. 
Thus in Pr 98 Wisdom issues her invitation, ‘ Cone, 
eat ye of my bread, and drink of the wine which 
IT have mingled’; which is taken up in Sir 24!9-4 
‘They that eat me shall yet be hungry, and they 
that drink me shall yet be thirsty.’ And in a like 
connexion the idea of the manna is applied in 
Wis 16% ‘Thou gavest thy people angels’ food to 
eat, and bread ready for their use didst thou pro- 
vide from heaven without their toil. . .. For thy 
nature (4) Urécracls gov) manifested thy sweetness 
toward thy children.’ 

We are clearly upon the line of thought which 
links on to the discourse in the synagogue at 
Capernaum. Indeed we mect here with the same 
phenomenon that has already come before us on 
other sides of our Lourd’s teaching. ‘he current 
ideas are not discarded, but taken up on to a higher 
plane and filled with a new content. We have 
seen that Wisdom was reyarded as giving her- 
self to be ‘caten’ (7.¢. spiritually appropriated 
and assimilated). Philo repeatedly identifies the 
manna with the Logos (Spitta refers to ed. Man. 
gey, i. 120, 214, 484, 564). Hence we are not sur- 
prised to find that St. Paul speaks of the mvevyart- 
Koy Bpdya and mvevparixdy wopua, the miraculously- 
riven meat and drink which nourished the Israelites 
in the wilderness being treated as typical of the 
Christian Sacrament. In 1 Co 10‘ 1t is not the 
water, but the stricken rock as the source of the 
water, which St. Paul identifies with Christ Him- 
self. Buta little further he says plainly, ‘The cup 
of blessing which we bless, is it not a communion 
of the blood of Christ? The bread which we break, 
is it not a communion of the body of Christ?’ 
(ib. v.18). And in Jn 6#% our Lord is made to 
describe Ilimself as the ‘living bread which came 
down out of heaven,’ and it is expluined that the 
bread which He will give is His (eal for the life 
of the world. 

We take the view that the discourse in question 
dves not relate directly to the Eucharist. But it 
does not do so only because it expresses the larger 
idea of which the Eucharist is a particular con- 
crete embodiment, the one leading embodiment 
which Christ has bequeathed to His Church. As 
there is a communion with Him which is wider 
than—though it culminates in—that which we call 
kar’ éfoxyy, the Holy Communion, so is there a 
sense in which He is the Bread from heaven, which 
is wider than that in which He is given through 
the sacramental Bread, but it is that bread of which 
He said, ‘This is my Body, which is for you.’ 

The parallelism between Jn 6°! and 1 Co 11% (ef. 
Mk 14* ||) is so close that we are certainly justified 
in interpreting the words of institution in the 
manner in which the Sacrament itself is interpreted 
by both St. Paul and St. John. 

No writer has brought out this aspect of the 
Supper as signifying primarily the spiritual assimi- 
lation of Christ more forcibly than Spitta. But 
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when he goes on to maintain that the Eucharist 
has no relation to His death, it is sheer paradox, 
which can be maintained only by the most arbi- 
trary methods. 

The assimilation of Christ does not exhaust the 
meaning of the Sacrament. If we take the words 
of institution as they stand, another idea is even 
more prominent. We have seen that there is con- 
siderable doubt as to how far the Last Supper is 
to be identified with the Paschal meal. St. Paul 
describes the Death of Christ as the Christian 
Passover (1 Co 57), and not only he but other NT 
writers apply to that Death the language of Sac- 
rifice. But the particular sacrifice with which our 
Lord’s own words most directly connect it is the 
sacrifice, or group of sacrifices, which inaugurated 
the Covenant (Ex 24*8). As the sprinkling of the 
blood upon the altar of God and upon the people 
ratified the covenant between Israel and Israel’s 
God, so (it was implied) by partaking of the conse- 
crated symbol of the Blood of Christ the Christian 
had brought home to him his share in the new 
Covenant—a covenant which had at once its ines- 
timable privileges and its obligations. It was the 
means of admission to the state of Divine favour, 
and it bound over those who were admitted to that 
favour to a life of loyal service. Here, too, if we 
want a comment on the words of institution, we 
may seek it rightly in the later NT writings. For 
words could not well be more strongly attested 
than those which accompany the giving of the 
bread and of the cup, and together they Sones 
upon a root-idea which is expanded most direct 
in He 9828 but is also illustrated by Ro 3% 5% 
gi. Eph 17, 1 P 1%, 1 Jn 17 2, Rev 1°. 

If we start from the idea of the Death of Christ 
BS & Sacrifice, then it Nes near at hand to conceive 
of the Sacrament as the sacred meal which follows 
the sacrifice. In this there would be combined the 
universal and immemorial significance of such 
meals as au act of communion at once with the 
Deity worshipped and of the worshippers with 
each other. This double communion, under this 
aspect of the sacrificial meal, seems clearly indi- 
cated in 1 Co 10'% 21, but it is also suggested by 
the words of institution, taken with the distribu- 
tion of the elements of bread and wine, and the 
stress which is laid upon the general participation 
(‘Drink ye adi,’ ‘they add drank’). 

(5) Critical Theortes.— A common feature in 
recent critical theories respecting the Last Supper 
is the denial that the command, ‘This do in re- 
ucmbrance of me,’ formed part of the original 
institution ; or, in other words, that the particular 
circumstances which marked this solemn parting 
meal were meant to be repeated in the form of a 
permanent Sacrament. This view was put forward 
bout the same time, and, it is probable, independ- 
ently, in England by Dr. P. Gardner (Zhe Origin 
of the Lord’s Supper, Wondon, 1893), and in Ger- 
many by Jilicher in the vol. of essays in honour 
of Wieipaioker (Theol. Abhandl, ete., Freibur 
i. B. 1892), and by Spitta (Zur Gesch. wu. Lit. d. 
Urchristentums, Gottingen, 1893). The English 
writer is the most thoroughyoing. Assuminy the 
correctness of the WH text of Lk 22! ™®, St. Paul 
is left as the sole authority for the express command 
of repetition. It is then argued from the phrasing 
of 1 Co 11% ‘I received of the Lord,’ that the 
whole account belongs to one of St. Paul’s ecstatic 
revelations, and has not a solid historical founda. 
tion. In default of this it is thought that the 
apostle had been influenced during his stay at 
Corinth by the near proximity of the Eleusinian 
mysteries, the central point in which ‘appears to 
have been a sacred repast of which the initiated 
partook, and by means of which they had com- 
munion with the gods’ (p. 18). 
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How St. Paul could confuse such subtle external 
influences with a revelation ‘from the Lord,’ and 
how he came to deliver as authoritative instruc- 
tions to the Corinthians what he had (upon the 
theory) only himself acquired during his stay at 
Corinth, are only incidental questions. We cannot 
tell precisely how St. Paul received his knowledge 
in such a sense that he could refer it to the Lord. 
But the solemn simplicity of phrase reads like 
history, and, so far as other aut orities exist, it is 
completely verified. In any case, it is incredible 
that a usage which is thus treated as practically 
the invention of St. Paul could have spread from 
an outlying Gentile Church over the whole of 
Christendom. We cannot doubt that not only the 
Synoptic version of the Supper, but its repetition 
as a Sacrament, had their origin in the Mother 
Church. The xddots roG dprov of Ac 2%“ is an 
indication of this, which is confirmed by the evi- 
dence of Ignatius, Justin, and the Didaché. Spitta’s 
theory, that the rep Sate Sacrament was due, not 
to a command of Christ Himself, but to the spon- 
tancous instinct of aflectionate recollection among 
His disciples, is Ore poate but still gratuitous 
and hypercritical. e may not allege the witness 
of St. Luke himself in confirmation of St. Paul, 
but, as we have already seen (p. 636 sup.), the 
familiar text of his Gospel is no less valid evidence 
of the common belief and practice. 

Of the critical theories respecting the origin of 
the Eucharist, that which we have just mentioned 
is the most important. Harnack’s contention, that 
it was sometimes administered with water instead 
of wine, not only here and there among the sects 
but in the main body of the Church, belongs rather 
to the history of the Karly Church than to the Life 
of our Lord. It turns, however, upon a somewhat 
cavalier treatment of the text of Justin, and has 
met with strong opposition and (it is believed) 
practically nu acceptance. 

LITERATURE.—A summary may be given of the more recent 
special literature to most of which reference has been made. 
Lobstein, Za Doctrine de la Cena, Lausanne, 1889; a lucid ex- 
postuice dating from the time before the rise of the newer 

heorles. A reasonable criticism may go back to it with advant- 
age. Harnack, TU vu. if., 1891 (replios by Zahn, Brot u. Wein, 
Leipzig, 1892; Julicher, as below; Headilam, Class. Rev. 1893, 
p. 63); Julicher in Theol. Abhandlungen C. von Weizsacker 
gewidmet, isla i. B. 1892; Spite Zur Cesch. uu. Lit. d. 
Urchristentums, Gottingen; P. Gardner, The Origin of the 
Lord's ae ia London, 1893 (comp. also a criticism by Mr. 
Wright, Problems,’ p. 134 ff.); Grafe in Z. f. Wheol. w. 
Kirche, 1895 (said to be an excellent summary of the contro- 
versy); Schultzen, Das Abendmahl im N17’, Gottingen, 1859 
(le & full review and examination); Schaefer, Das HerrenmaAl, 

tlitersloh, 1897. Bp. Wordsworth's Visitation Addresses on 
The Holy Communion (2nd ed. 1892), though written before the 
controversy and dealing largely with the liturgical aspect of 
the question, may be specially commended to English readers. 


v. The Resurrection. — For our present pur- 

se the discussion of the Resurrection of our 

ord will resolve itself into a consideration of 
(1) the evidence attesting the fact; (2) the sequence 
of the events, or the appearances which followed 
the Resurrection ; (3) the explanations which have 
been put forward to account for the Resurrection 
without miracle; (4) its doctrinal significance. 

(1) The Attestation.—A fact so stupendous as 
the Resurrection needs to be supported by strong 
evidence, and very strong evidence both as regards 
quantity and quality is forthcoming ; but all parts 
of it are not of equal value, and it 1s well that the 
authorities should be compared with each other 
and critically estimated. 

When this is done one piece of evidence drops 
almost entirely to the rear—the concluding verses 
of St. Mark. This is not invalidated merely by 
the fact that the verses were probably not part of 
the original Gospel. Since Mr. Conybeare’s dis- 
covery of the Armenian MS, which appears to 
refer them to the ‘ presbyter Ariston’ or ‘ Aristion,’ 
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it is fair to attach that name to them, because, 
although the authority is but slender, there is 
nothing at all to compete with it ; and the Aristion 
mentioned by Eusebius (J/ iii. 39) as one of the 
‘elders’ consulted by Papias, would suit the con- 
ditions as well as any one else belonging to the 
Bane generation (say A.D. 100-125). Such an 
authority cannot be wholly without weight; if it 
represented a distinct line of tradition, its weight 
would be considerable. But when the verses Mk 
16°? are examined, it scems reey clear that the 
earlier portion of them is really a summary of the 
narratives in the extant Gospels of St. Luke and 
St. John, and therefore adds nothing to these 
Gospels beyond such further sanction as the name 
of Aviation may give to them. It is proof that 
the statements in those Gospels were accepted as 
satisfactory by a prominent Church teacher, him- 
self a depositary of tradition, in the region where 
St. John had been active. So much the verses 
contribute, but not more. 

There is still some mystery hanging over the 
close of the Second Gospel. The most probable 
view appears to be that its original conclusion has 
been lost—it is more likely than not—by some 
purely mechanical accident. ‘The fragment that 
remains, Mk 16'8, is insuflicient to enable us to 
trace it to its source. If we could be sure that it 
was complete, we should have to say that St. 
Mark was noé here drawing upon the Petrine tra- 
dition, because that tradition could not have failed 
to speak of the appearance to Peter himself. It is, 
however, possible that that was contained in the 
missing portion. 

This may detract somewhat from the weight of 
the common Synopt. narrative, which is here disap- 
pointingly meagre. And yet, if we are to throw 
the absence of any mark of Petrine origin into the 
one scale, there is a little bit of confirmatory evi- 
dence which it is fair to throw into the other. All 
through the history of the Passion St. Luke has 
access to a special source, which we may well 
believe to have been oral, but which gave him 
some items of good information. This information 
relates sCeiAlley to the court of Herod Antipas 
(Lk 237-13), and it is natural to connect it with the 
pe mention of ‘Joanna the wife of Chuza, 

erod’s steward’ in Lk 8%. Now this very same 
Joanna appears again in St. Luke’s account of the 
visit of the women to the sepulchre (Lk 24"), The 
rest of the paragraph appears to be based as usual 
upon St. Mark. But the renewed mention of 
Joanna is an indication of the special source, which 
at least goes to show that there was nothing in that 
source which conflicted with the Marcan document. 
In other words, it confirms that document by a 
distinct line of testimony (cf. Lk 23!-*), 

Is it not possikl “Aat the story of the Walk to 
Emmaus has.” # origin? The name Cleopas 
(=Cleopatr~’ 48t such as we should expect to 


find int” derodian circle. In any case, the 
BOUre™ at marks of being a good one. It 
giy : i icture of the eieetion through 
y ples passed; and the phrase ‘we 


vy was he which should redeem Israel’ 

_ to a time before the dreams of national 

ad been purified of the grosser element 

But most striking of all is the direct 

ation by St. Paul (1 Co 15°) of another vely 
ital reference, the an eetaice to Peter (L 

‘ Not only does St. Paul confirm the fact, 

‘he puts it practically in the same place in the 


Aes, 
We have, then, every reason to think both that 
the special source used by St. Luke was excellent 
in itself, and also that it agreed in substance with 
’ the fragmentary record of St. Mark. 
lf St. Luke thus reaches a hand in one direction 


towards St. Mark, he does so in another direction 
towards St. John. For the appearance of Lk 24%#. 
corresponds to that of Jn 20; and both alike 
receive the seal of authentication from St. Paul 
(1 Cor 15°), We may not, for the reason given 
above, use Mk 16° in ratification of Jn 20", We 
note, however, that the incident of St. Thomas is 
a striking concrete illustration of the disbelief on 
which so many of our authorities lay stress.* For 
the rest, the narrative in the lourth Gospel must 
ro with the ieee as to that Gospel generally. 
t has found a vigorous recent defender in Dr. 
Loofs (Die Auferstehungsberichte und thr Wert, 
mie 1898). 

The peculiar element in Mt might have seemed 
to possess the lowest claim to acceptance, were 
it not for the singular convergence of proof that 
something like the injunction of Mt 28” must 
have been given, or most probably was given, by 
our Lord Himself (see p. 624 sup. ; also p. 213 ff.). 
We believe that for this paragraph, too, there is 
solid foundation. 

And yet the Resurrection is a part of the 
evangelical nurrative for which the leading wit- 
ness 1s, after all, not the Gospels, but St. Paul— 
the double witness of what St. Paul says and what 
he implies. It is hardly possible for testimony to 
be stronger than this is. In the same precise and 
deliberate manner in which he had rehearsed the 
particulars of the Last Supper, St. Paul enumerates 
one by one the leading appearances of the Lord 
after the Resurrection: (1) to Peter, (2) to the 
Twelve (as a body), (3) to an assembly of more 
than five hundred, (4) to James, (5) to all the 
apostles (1 Co 15°"). 

We have spoken of these as the ‘leading’ 
appearances, because St. Paul doubtless has in 
view, not all who under any circumstances ‘saw 
the Lord,’ but those who were specially chosen 
and commissioned to be witnesses of the Resur- 
rection (Ac 127 4, cf, 1 Co 15!), te. as we should 
say, to assert and preach it publicly. For this 
reason there would be nothing in St. Paul’s list 
to exclude such an appearance as that to Mar 
Magdalene (Jn 20""18), It may have been on this 
ground—because the two disciples involved were 
pot otherwise conspicuous as active preachers or 
prominent leaders—that St. Paul does not mention 
the scene on the road to Emmaus. But it is 
equally possible that the stery of this had not 
reached him. 

We have seen by what a striking coincidence 
this story confirms, from a wholly independent 
quarter, the first appearance to Peter. e next 
in order, that to the Twelve, may well be identical 
with that which is more exactly described in Lk 
2483f-) Jn 20%, The appearance to James is 
attested by another line of tradition embodied in 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews. Beyond 
this identifications are uncertain. 

St. Paul contents himself with a bare enumera- 
tion, not from lack of knowledge, but because he 
assumes knowledge in his readers. He reminds 
the Corinthians of what he had delivered unto 
them first of all (év mpwros, t.e. at the very begin- 
ning of his ministry among them). This throws 
back the date of the evidence some four years— 
we may say from the year 55 to 51, possibly 
earlier, but at the latest from 57 to 53. 

We are thus brought to much the same date as 
that of another piece of evidence, not so detailed 


* This trait is not less authentic because it pee over from 
primary documents into secondary (such as the Ooptic work 
discovered by Carl Schmidt and commented upon by Harnack 
in Theol. Studien B. Weies dargebracht). It really does throw 
into relief, and the early disciples saw that it threw into relief, 
the revulsion of See on the part of the witnesses to the 
Resurrection and the strength of their conviction. Otherwise 


Harnack, p. 8, and Loofs, p. 21. 
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as that in 1 Co, but quite as explicit, so far as 
the fact of the Resurrection is concerned, the evi- 
dence of the first extant NT writing, 1 Th 1° 4'¢ 
The assured tone of these passages shows, not 
only that the apostle is speaking from the very 
strongest personal conviction, but that he is con- 
fident of carrying his readers with him; we may 
go further and say that the belief to which he 
gives this expression was unquestioned, the unl- 
versal belief of Christians. e might infer this 
from the attitude of St. Paul in regard to it. 
Unfortunately, we have no evidence equally early 
from the Church of Palestine; but as soon as 
evidence begins to appear it is all to the same 
effect. The early chapters of Ac no donbt repre- 
sent a Palestinian tradition, perhaps a written 
tradition; and they take the same line as St. 
Paul in making it the chief function of the 
apostles to bear witness to the Resurrection 
iA 1832 ete.). We need not pursue this evidence 
further. 

It is noticeable that although there were doubts 
in the Apostolic Age on the subject of resurrection 
(1 Co 154, 2 Ti 2)-), it is not as to the resurrection 
of Christ, but as to that of Cliristians. St. Paul 
argues on the assumption that Christ was really 
raised as from a premiss common to himself and 
his opponents. 

And it is no less noticeable that even the most 
rationalistic of Christian sects, those (e.g.) which 
denied the Virgin-Birth, nevertheless shared the 
belief in the Resurrection (Irenseus, adv. Mur. I. 
xxvi. 1, 2 [where non before stmiliter should be 
expunged]; Hippolytus, Ref. Iter. vil. 35). 

(2) The Sequence and Scene of the Hvents.—It is 
not an exaggeration—it is only putting in words 
the impression left by the facts—to say that the 
conviction among Christians that Christ was really 
raised, dates from the very morrow of the Resur- 
rection itself. It was not a growth spread over a 
long period and receiving gradual accretions of 
strength; but it sprang sacidenly intu existence, 
and it swept irresistibly over the whole body of 
disciples. Of the force and universality of the 
belief there can be no doubt; but when we come to 
details it would seem that from the first there was 
a certain amount of confusion, which was never 
wholly cleared up. We have records of a number 
of appearances, not all contained in a single 
authority, but scattered over several distinct 
authorities ; and it is probable enough that even 
when all the recorded appearances are put together 
they would not exhaust all those that were ex- 
perienced. Different traditions must have cir- 
culated in different quarters, and specimens of 
these traditions have come down to us without 
being divested into accordance with a single type. 
The list which approaches most nearly to this 
character, that with is piven by St. Paul in 1 Co, 
is, as we have seen, not so much a digest as a 
selection. It is a selection made for purposes of 
preaching, and consisting of items which had 
already OSen used for this purpose. Compared 
with this, a story like the Walk to Emmaus is 
such as might have come out of private memoirs. 
The brief record in St. Mark is nore central, but 
in its present condition it is too mutilated to 
satisfy curiosity. The narrative of St. John is no 
less authoritative than that of St. Paul, but it is 
authority of a rather different kind. St. Paul 
writes as the active practical missionary, who 
seeks to communicate the fire of his own convic- 
tion to others. St. Jolin also wishes to spread 
conviction (Jn 20%), but he does so by bringing 
forth the stores of long and intense recollections 
from his own breast. Ue too selects what had 
taken the most personal hold upon him, and does 
not try to cover the whole ground. 


It is as a consequence of these conditions that 
when we come to look into the narratives of the 
Resurrection we find them unassimilated and un- 
harmonized. It is not exactly easy to fit them 
into each other. The most important difference 
is as to the chief scene of the appearances. Was 
it Jerusalem and the neighbourhood, or was it 
Galilee? The authorities are divided. St. Paul 
and the Gospel according to the Hebrews make no 
mention of focal: Mt and Mk throw the stress 
upon Galilee. The latter Gospel does not indeed 
(in the genuine portion) record a Galilean appear- 
ance, but the women are bidden to say that the 
risen Lord would meet the disciples in Galilee 
(Mk 167) This is in fulfilment of a promise to 
the same effect given in the course of the Last 
Supper, and recorded in the same two Gospels 
(Mk 14%, Mt 26%). The express mention of pre- 
diction and fulfilment in both Gospels not only 
proves their presence in the common original, but 
also shows that they were no accidental feature 
in that original, but an essential part of the whole 
conception. We have besides a Galikean appear- 
ance described in Jn 21, and clearly implied at the 
peu where the fragment of the Gospel of Peter 

reaks off (Ziv. Pet. § 12 [60]). 

On the other hand, all the scenes of Jn 20 are 
laid in Jerusalem; and Jerus, or the neighbour- 
hood is the only locality recognized in Lk 24, 
which ends with a command to the disciples to 
wait in the city for the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit (Lk 24%), 

Itis not unnatural that the critical school should 
regard these two versions as alternatives, one of 
which only can be taken. The more usual course 
has been to follow that of Mk and Mt, with or 
Without the supposition that the grave was really 
found empty (Loofs, p. 18 ff). According as this 
assumption was made or not, several constructions 
were possible, but all equally speculative. 

Dr. Loofs has, however, recently argued in 
favour of the other tradition represented by 
Lk-Jn 20. And he has certainly succeeded in 
showing that there is as much intrinsic proba- 
bility on this side as on the other. But, in order to 
carry out this theory, he is obliged to treat Jn 21 
as having a iiflerent origin from the rest of the 
Gospel, and as falling into two parts, one of which 
(the fishing scene= Lk 5'") has vot misplaced, not 
having originally belonged to the period after the 
Resurrection, while the other (the dialogue of 
Jn 211-3) had originally nothing to connect it with 
Galilee. These ure strong measures, which, how- 
ever high our estimate of the tradition, Lk-Jn, 
are obviously not open to one who thinks that the 
identity of style between Ju 21 and the rest of the 
Gospel is too great to permit of their separation. 
(the argument in Lrpos. 1892, i. 380 t., may easily 
be extended to ch. 21). 

The only remaining course is to combine the 
traditions, much as they seem to be combined in 
the Fourth Gospel and the Gospel of Peter. We 
must not disyuise from ourselves the difficulties 
which this solution leaves. ‘lhe most serious of 
these are caused by the command of Lk 24, and 
the contracted space within which we shall have 
to compress the events in Galilee. We have only 
40 days to dispose of, in all, if we accept the 
traditional date of the Ascension,—and even if we 
regarded this as a round number, the nearness of 
the Day of Pentecost would allow us very little 
more margin. From these Forty Days we should 
have to take off a week at the beginning on 
account of Jn 207, And if, as we reasonably may, 
we suppose that there has been some foreshortening 
in Lk 24-8) and that two or three distinct occasions 
are treated as if they were continuous, we should 
still, to find a place for the injunction to wait in 
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Jerus., have to cut off another like period at the 
end. That would leave not much more than three 
weeks for the retirement to Galilee and return to 
Jerus.—a length of time which cannot be pro- 
nounced wholly insuflicient, but which docs not fit in 
quite naturally with the way in which the apostles 
are described in Jn 21° as returning to their ordi- 
nary occupations. These difficulties would be 
avoided if we could regard the Day of Pentecost as 
that of the following year; but any such hypo- 
thesis would conflict directly with Ac 1°, and the 
interval implied in Jn 214 * 1s also a short one. 

Whichever way we turn difficulties meet us, which 
the documents to which we have access do not 
enable us to remove. We have said enough as to 
the nature of these documents, and of the lines of 
tradition to which they give expression. It is not 
what we could wish, but what we have, And no 
difliculty of weaving the separate incidents into an 
orderly well-compacted narrative can impugn the 
unanimous belief of the Church which lies behind 
them, that the Lord Jesus Christ rose from the 
dead on the third day and appeared to the disciples. 

(3) Allempted Haplanations, — This universal 
belief is the root fact which has to be accounted 
for. It would be the natural product of a real 
event such as the Epistles assume and the Gospels 
describe, But what if the event were not real? 
In that case the widely held and deeply planted 
belief in it must needs constitute a very serious 
problem, 

In the present century a succession of efforts 
have been made to account for the belief in the 
Resurrection without accepting it as a fact. Many 
of the hypotheses put forward with this object ma 
be revarded as practically obsolete and abandoned. 
No one now believes that the supposed death was 
really only a swoon, and that the body laid in the 
tomb afterwards revived, and was seen more than 
once by the disciples (on this see a trenchant 
sentence by Strauss, Leben Jesu, 1863, p. 298, end 
of parayraph), Equally inadmissible is the hypo- 
thesis of fraud---that the body was really taken 
away by Joseph of Arimatliuca or Nicodemus, and 
that the rumour was allowed to grow that Jesus 
was risen. ‘he lingering trace of this which sur- 
vives in Renan, Les Apétres, ed. 13, p. 16 (‘ceux 
qui savaient le secret de la disposition du corps’) 
is thrown in quite by the way as a subordinate 
detail. 

More persistent is the theory of ‘ visions.’ This 
has been presented in different forms, assigning 
the leading part now to one und now to another of 
the disciples. Renan, who goes his own way 
among critics, sees in this part of the narrative a 
murked superiority of the Fourth Gospel (Les 
Apétres, ». 9). In accordance with it he refers the 
beginning of the series to Mary Magdalene (ef. 
Strauss, Leben Jesu, 1863, p. 309). A woman out of 
whom had been cast ‘seven devils’ might well, he 
thinks, have been thrown into a state of nervous 
tension and excitement which would give form and 
substance to the creations of fancy. And when 
once the report had got abroad that the Lord had 
been seen, it would be natural for others to suppose 
that they saw Him. Strauss and Pfleiderer (Gif. 
Lect. pp. 112, 149) start rather froin the case of St. 
Paul. Both lay stress upon the fact that he 
places the appearance to himself on a level with 
those to the older disciples. His own vision they 
would agree in explaining as due to a species of 
epileptic seizure, and the others they would regard 

* The numbering of this Galilwan appearance as the ‘third’ 
might seem to be at variance with St. Paul’s list in 1 Oo 15; but 
it is clear that the appearances which St. John enumerates were 
those to the body of ‘the disciples’ (t.¢. primarily, to a group 
including the apostles). He himself does not count that to 


Mary Magdalene ; nor would he have counted those to St. Peter 
or the Emmaus travellers. 
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as equally subjective, though led up to by different 
trains of psychological preparation. 

It is at this point that some of the best attested 
details of the Resurrection interpose dilliculties, 
To carry through a consistent theory of visions, 
two conditions are necessary. (a) Hf they arose, 
as Strauss supposes, from affectionate dwelling 
upon the personality of Jesus, combined with re- 
flexion upon certain passages of O'T (Ps 16%, [s 
531-17), it follows, almost of necessity, that we 
must also with Strauss throw over the tradition of 
the ‘ third day,’ and regard the belief as the out- 
come of a somewhat prolonged process—a process 
spread over weeks and months rather than days. 
(6) On the other hand, if we must discard the 
tradition as to the beyinning of the appearances, 
we must equally discard that as to theirend. The 
wave of rovers enthusiasm to which on this 
hypothesis they owed their origin, certainly would 
not have subsided in the interval between Passover 
and Pentecost. We note, us it is, an ascending 
scale in the appearances—they oceur first to indi- 
viduals (Mary Magdalene, beter, the Enimaus 
disciples), then to the ‘Ten and the Eleven, then to 
the Five Hundred. We can see how one appear- 
ance prepares the way for another. St. Peter 
(e.g.) must have been present at three or four. 
With this increasing weight of testimony, and 
increasing predisposition in the minds of the 
disciples, we should naturally expect that the 
appearance to the Five Hundred would contain 
within itself the germs of an indelinite series. 
We should not have been surprised if the whole 
body alike of Christians and of half Christians had 
caught the contagion. But that is not the case. 
There is just the single apieienee to James ; and 
then—the vision of St. Paul standing rather by 
itself—with one more appearance to the assembled 
epee the list comes to what scems an abrupt 
end. 

This description of the facts rests on excellent 
evidence. The ‘third day’ is hardly less firmly 
rooted in the tradition sf the Church than the 
Kesurrection itself. We have it not only in 
the speech ascribed to St. Peter (Ac 10%), but in 
the central testimony of St. Paul, and then in the 
oldest form of the Nantes Creed. It is strange 
that so slight a detail should have been preserved 
at all, and still stranger that it should hold the 
ace it does in the standard of the Church’s faith. 

Ve must needs regard it as original. And for the 
circumscribed area of the appexrances, we have at 
once the positive evidence of the canonical docu- 
ments, and a remarkable silence on the part of the 
extra-canonical. 

These phenomena are difficult to reconcile with 
a theory of purcly subjective visions. An honest 
inquirer like Keim felt the difficulty so strongly 
that, while regarding the appearances as essential] y 
of the nature of visions, he held them to be not 
merely subjective, but divinely caused, for the 
express purpose of creating the belief in which they 
issued. 

This is the least that must be asserted. A belief 
that has had such incalculably momentous results 
must have had an adequate cause. No apparition, 
no mere hallucination of the senses ever yet moved 
the world, But we may doubt whether the pete 
even as Keim presents it, is adequate or really 
called for. 1t belongs to the process of so trimming 
down the elements that we call supernatural in 
the Gospel narratives as to bring them within the 
limits of everyday experience. But that process, 
we must needs think, ie failed. The facts are too 
obstinate, the evidence for them is too strony ; and 
the measures which we apply are too narrow and 
bounded. It is better to keep substantially the 
form which 8 sound tradition Wee handed down to 
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us, even though its contents in some degree pass 
our comprehension. 

(4) The Permanent Significance of the Iesurrec- 
tion.—The innermost nature of the Resurrection 
is hidden from us. And if we ask why the supreme 
proof that God had visited His people took this 
particular form, the answer we can give is but 
partial. Some things, however, seem to stand out 
clearly. 

(a) Th the first place it is obvious that the idea 
of a resurrection was present to men’s minds. 
Herod thought that the works of Jesus were works 
of the Baptist restored to life (Mk 6 36)), 
Men were quite prepared to see Elijah or some 
other of the ancient prophets reappear upon the 
scene (Mk 9'!-!8}), Jn 171). In Palestine and amon 

the circles in which Christianity arose, no mark o 
special divine indwelling seemed at the time so 
natural. The belief had not been allowed to grow 
up without a reason. 

For (0) from the very first the ideas of bodily 
and spiritual resurrection were closely intertwined 
together. Perhaps the oldest passage in which 
there ia a hint of such an idea is the vision of 
Ezekiel (ch. 37); and there the revivification of 
the body is the symbol of a spiritual revival. 
This intimate connexion of bodily and spiritual is 
never lost sight of in Christianity. 

(c) ‘Die to live’ is one of the most fundamental 
of Christian Biel pes and this principle is em- 
bodied once tor all in the Resurrection. If the 
one side was ‘placarded’ before the eyes of the 
world (Gal 3!) in the Crucifixion, the Resurrection 
was & no less siynal manifestation of the other. 
There is a double strain of inference and applica- 
tion. 

(2) On the one hand, the Resurrection of Christ 
was the pledge and earnest of physical resurrec- 
tion and the life beyond the grave. St. Paul 
founds upon it the hope of immortality (1 Th 4, 
Ro 8*, 1 Co 6'4 15}2#, 2 Co 44 ete.). 

(e) But he equally founds upon it the most 
earnest exhortations to holiness of life. It is not 
only that this follows for the Christian as a duty : 
if his relation to Christ is a right relation, it is 
included in it as a necessity (Ro 68). St. Paul 
can hardly think of the physical Resurrection 
apart from the spiritual. And there is a ver 
similar vein in the teaching of St. John (Jn 5%, 
1 Jn 34). The Resurrection is the corner-stone of 
Christian mysticism. 

(f) In another aspect, as a divine act, the 
crowning mark of divine approval, it is a necessary 
complement of the Crucitixion. It supplies the 
pret, which the world might desiderate, that the 
Sacrifice of the Cross was accopted. If the death 
of the Cross was a dying for human sin, the rising 
again froin the tomb was the seal of forgiveness 
and justification (Ito 45, cf. 67). St. Paul saw in 
it an assurance that the doors of the divine mercy 
were thrown open wide; and to St. Peter in like 
manner it was through it that mankind was be- 
yotten again to a ‘lively hope’ (1 P 1). 

All this mass of biblical teaching hangs together. 
If the Resurrection was a reality it has a solid 
nucleus, which would be wanting even to the 
theory of objective visions. The economy which 
begins with a physical Incarnation, naturally and 
DU Oars ends with a physical Resurrection. 
Thus much we can see, though we may feel that 
this is not all. 


LITERATURB.—Besides the recent literature mentioned above 
(ainong which the paper by Dr. Loofs deserves rather special 
attention), and besides the treatment of the subject in numer- 
ous works on the Gospel History and on Apologetics, it is 
well to remember two monographs in English—Dr. Westcott’s 
ones of the Resurrection (first pub. in 1866), and the late Dr. 
Milligan’s The Resurrection of our Lord (firat pub. in 1881). 


vi. The Ascension.—The Resurrection in itself 


was incomplete. It was not the goal, but the way 
to the goal. The goal was the return of the Son 
to the Father, with His mission accomplished, His 
work done. 

(1) The apostolic writers unanimously represent 
this return asa triumph. The keynote is struck 
in the speech which is put into the mouth of St. 
Peter on the day of Pentecost* (Ac 2%), It 
would seem that the form of expression which the 
conception assumed was influenced largely by Ps 
110!, a passage to which attention had been drawn 
by our Lord ‘Himeelf shortly before His departure, 
and which spontaneously recurred to the mind as 
soon as the nature of His return to the Father had 
declared itself. Along with this would be recalled 
the saying with which our Lord had answered the 
challenge of the high priest (Mk 14%{I). Psalm 
and saying alike represented the Messiah as seated 
‘at the right hand’ of the Most High. This phrase 
appears to have at once (in the forms éx defiav and 
éy defi) established itself in the language of the 
primitive Church: it occurs repeatedly, not only in 
the Acts (7%) and in the Pauline Epp., but in He, 
1 P, and Rev; and, like the detail of the ‘third 
day,’ it occupies a fixed place in the Apostles’ 
Creed. 

The speech of St. Peter culminates in the de- 
claration, ‘ Let all the house of Isracl know 
assuredly, that God hath made him, whom ye 
crucified, both Lord and Christ’ (Ac 23%); and it 
is substantially a paraphrase of this when in a 
famous passage St. Paul, after speaking of the 
humiliation of the Christ, adds, ‘Wherefore also 
God highly exalted him, and gave unto him the 
name which is above every name, that in the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow,’ ete. (Ph 2"). The 
return of the Son to the Father was not merely 
the resumption of a previous state of glory (Jn 6" 
175 etc.), it was the resumption of it with the added 
approval and recognition which His obedience unto 
death had called forth. We speak of these things 
xara dv@pwrov ; or rather, we are content to echo in 
regard to them the language of the apostles and 
of the first Christians, who themselves spoke xara 
dv@pwrov. The reality lies behind the veil. 

(2) How did our Lord Jesus Christ enter upon 
this state of exaltation? Now that we have before 
us corrected texts of the Gospels, it would seem to 
be probable that they did not give an answer to 
this question. The answer was reserved for the 
second volume which St. Luke addressed to Theo- 
philus; it forms the opening section of the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

Mk 1619 belongs to the Appendix to the Gospel, which we 
have seen (p. 638f. sup.) to have been probably composed, not 
by St. Mark himself, but by the presbyter Aristion in the early 
years of the 2nd cent. The reading of Lk 245! stands thus— 

Ka) dvapipate ais tov evpavey, RC ABCLXAATI, etc., ¢ fq Vulg. 

Syrr. (Pesh.-Harcl.-Hier.) rell., Cyr-Alex. Aug. 1/2. 

Om. 8*D, a be ff, Syr.-Sin., Aug. 1/2. 

This means that the omission of the words ia a primitive 
Western reading, which in this case {fs probably right: it was 
a natural gloss to explain the parting of the Lord from the 


disciples of the Ascension; there was no similar temptation to 
omit the words if genuine. 


In Ac 1?) the final separation is described as an 
‘ascent unto heaven.’ hen the last instructions 
had been given, the disciples saw their Lord ‘ taken 
up (é7%}p0n), and a cloud received him out of their 
sight.’ The over-arching sky is a standing symbol 
for the abode of God; and the return of the Son to 
the Father was naturally represented as a retreat 


* When we ask how these early discourses were transmitted 
to the writer of the Acts, there is a natural reluctance to use 
them too strictly as representing the exact words spoken. And 
yet, taken as a whole, they fit in singularly well to the order 
of development and the hones of the primitive community, 
which has an antecedent verisimilitude and accords well with 
indications in the Pauline Epistles. 
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within its blue recesses, the ethereal home of light 
and glory. It is sometimes necessary that a 
symbol should be acted as well as written or 
spoken. The disciples were aware of a vanishing, 
and they knew that their Lord must be where His 
Father was. 

That the narrative in the Acts is not a myth 
seems proved by an authentic little touch which it 
contains, a veritable reminiscence of what we may 
be sure was their real attitude at the moment, 
though it soon ceased to be. When they asked, 
‘Lord, dost thou at this time restore the kingdom 
to [srael?’ their thoughts were still running in the 

roove of the old Jewish expectation. It is the 
ast trace of them that we have in this naive 
form. 

(3) From the point of view of Christian doctrine, 
for those who not only accept the facts of the life 
of Christ but the construction put on those facts 
by the writers of NT, the main stress of the 
Ascension lies upon the state to which it forms the 
entrance. (a) It is the guarantee for the con- 
tinued existence of Him who became incarnate for 
our sakes, (6) It not only guarantees His con- 
tinued existence, but the continued effect of His 
work. It puts the seal of the divine Spproyel 
upon all that the Incarnation accomplished. It is 
the final confirmation of the lessons of the Baptism 
and of the ‘Transfiguration, ‘This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.’ (c) The primitive 
phrase ‘at the right hand of God’ describes as 
nearly and as sitnply as human language can 
describe the double truth that Christ still is and 
that His work still is, that the Incarnation was no 
transient episode, but a permanent and decisive 
factor in the dealing of God with man. (d) This 
truth is stated in other words in the doctrine of 
the High Priesthood of Christ, a doctrine implicitly 
contained in many places in the writings of St. 
Paul, and worked out with great clearness and 
fulness in Ep. to Hebrews. There is something in 
the relation of the exalted Son to the Father and 
to His Church corresponding to and that may be 
expressed in terms of the functions of the earthly 
high priest in relation to God and to Israel. The 
great High Priest presents the prayers of His 
people ; He intercedes for them; He ‘pleads’ or 
‘presents’ His own sacrifice. Only, when we use 
this language it should be remembered that we are 
not speaking of ‘specific acts done or words spoken 
by Christ in His glory. His glorified presence is 
an eternal presentation ; He pleads by what He is’ 
(Moberly, Ministerial Priesthood, p. 246 n.). 

LITERATURE.— Dr, Milligan left a volume on the Ascension as a 
pendant to that on the Resurrection (Baird Lectures for 13891), 
which is the most comprehensive treatment of the subject in 
English. 

ITI. SUPPLEMENTAL MATTER: THE NATIVITY 
AND INFANCY.—Throughout His public ministry 
Jesus passed for the son of Joseph and Mary, two 
peasants of Nazareth. Some of those who were 

resent at the long discourse in the synagogue at 

apernaum expressed their astonishment at the 
hi fh pretensions which it seemed to contain, by 
asking, ‘Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose 
father and mother we know?’ (Jn 64; cf. 1). 
The inhabitants of Nazareth appear to have put a 
similar question when He came and preached 
there. The exact words are somewhat differently 
transmitted. Mk 6% has (in the better attested 
text), ‘Is not this the carpenter?’ Mt 13© ‘Is not 
this the carpenter’s son?’ Lk 4% a passage which, 
although divergent, contains reminiscences of the 
same original, has still more directly, ‘Is not this 
Joseph’s son?’ In the preliminary chapters the 
same evangelist speaks repeatedly of ‘his parents’ 
(yovets, Lk 277-41.) And not on does he himself 
resolve this into ‘his father and his mother’ (2), 
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but he makes the mother of Jesus say, ‘Thy father 
and I sought thee sorrowing’ (2), 

It is in keeping with this language that both 
the First and the Third Gospels place in their fore- 
front genenlogies of Jesus, which, in spite of many 
attempts to prove the contrary, must be admitted 
to trace His descent throngh Joseph and not 
through Mary. 

Yet, on the other hand, the same two Gospels, 
though differing widely in the details of the narra- 
tive, assert unequivocally that Joseph had no 
share in the parentage of Jesus, and that the place 
of a human father was taken by the direct action of 
the Spirit of God. The differences show that the 
two traditions are independent of each other; and 
yet both converge upon this one point. They 
agree not only in representing Jesus as born of a 
Virgin, but also in representing this fact as super- 
naturally announced beforehand,—in the one case 
to Joseph, in the other case to Mary. 

What account is to be given Be these seeming 
inconsistencies? We cannot pet rid of them by 
assigning the opposed statements to different 
sources. In St. Matthew the genealogy which 
ends in Joseph is followed rameniataly by the 
narrative of the Annunciation and Virgin-Birth. 
In St. Luke the successive sections of ch. 2, which 
begins with the Nativity and ends with the scene 
of the boy Jesus in the Temple, where we have 
seen that such expressions as ‘his parents,’ ‘his 
father and mother’ occur so freely, are linked 
together by the recurrent note, ‘Mary kept all 
these sayings, pondering them in her heart,’ ‘his 
mother kept all these sayings in her heart’ (Lk 
Dae @ als the argument which Prof. Ramsay 
skilfully draws from 1% 2#-52*)) And when we 
turn to St. John we cannot but remember that the 
Gospel which records so frankly the Jews’ ques- 
tion, ‘Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose 
father and mother we know ?’ if it nowhere refers 
directly to the Virgin-Birth, yet goes further than 
any other Gospel in asserting the pre-existence of 
the Son as God with God. 

What we regard as inconsistent will clear itself 
up best if we consider the order of events and 
the way in which these preliminary stages of the 
history were gradually brought to the conscious- 
ness of the Church. 

The sources from which the knowledge of them 
was derived were, without doubt, private.t We 
shall consider presently the character of these 
sources. We know more about that of which 
use was made by St. Luke than of that used by 
St. Matthew, and we can rely upon it as a his- 
torical authority with greater confidence. We 
shall see that it is ultimately traceable to the 
Virgin herself, in all probability through the little 
circle of women who were for some time in her 
company. 

We are told expressly that the Virgin Mary 
‘kept all these sayinys (or things) in her heart.’ 
She, if any one, might well say, puorjpiov éudv 
éuol, It was only by slow degrees in the intimacy 
of confidential intercourse that she allowed her 
secret to pass beyond herself, and to become 
known. Even if committed to writing before it 
came into the hands of St. Luke, it probably did 
not reach any wide public until it was embodied 
in his Gospel. The place which the Virgin-Birth 
occupies in Ignatius and in the Creed seems to 


* Was Christ born at Bethlehem? p. 87. 

¢ ‘Luke gives, from knowledge gained within the family, 
an account of facts known only to the family, and in part te 
the Mother alone’ (Ramsay, op. cit. p. 79). Prof. Ramsay, 
however, seems to go too far in contrasting Mt with Lk when 
he says, ‘Matthew gives the public account, that which was 
generally known during the Saviour's life and after His death.’ 
We do not think that any account was known during the 
Saviour’s life, and we prefer to think of the Matthman version 
as parallel to rather than contrasted with the Lucan. 
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show that it cannot have been much later than 
the middle of the century before the knowledge 
of it made its way to the headquarters of Chris- 
tianity. But before some such date as that there 
is no reason to think that it was generally known. 
It was no part of our Lord’s own teaching. The 
neighbours among whom His early life was passed, 
the changing crowds who witnessed His miracles 
or gathered round Him to hear Him, had never 
had it proclaimed to them. ‘Jesus son of Joseph, 
the prophet of Nazarcth,’ was the common name 
by which He was known. And it is a great 
presumption of the historical truth of the Gospels 
that they so simply and naturally reflect this 
language. We may well believe that the language 
was shared, as the ignorance which caused it was 
shared, even by the Twelve themselves. It would 
be very fitting if the channel through which these 
sacred things first came to the ears of the Church 
was a little group of women.* 

i. The Sources of the Narrative.—It has often 
been observed that whereas the first two chapters 
of St. Matthew appear to be written from the 
point of view of Joseph, the first two chapters 
of St. Luke are written from the point of view 
of Mary. In Mt the Annunciation is made to 
Joseph; it is Joseph who is bidden in a dream 
not to fear to take to him his wife; Joseph 
who is told what the Son whom she is to 
bear is to be called. It is Josern avain, who is 
warned to take the young Child and His mother 
into Huypts and who, when the danger is past, 
receives the command to return; and it is Joseph 
also whose anxious care is the cause that the 
family settle in Galilee and not in Juda. On 
the other hand, when we turn to St. Luke the 
j FOM eG figures at first are the two kinswomen, 
‘lisabeth the mother of John the Baptist, and 
Mary. Mary herself receives the announcement 
of the holy thing that is to be born of her. The 
Magnificat is her song of thanksgiving. She 
treasures in her heart the sayings of the shepherds 
and of her Divine Son. The aged Simeon points 
his promneoy to her, and foretells that a sword 
should pierce through her soul. 

In reyvard to the Matthaan document we are in 
the dark. The curious gravitation of statement 
towards Joseph has a reason; but beyond this 
there is not much that we can say. It would not 
follow that the immediate source of the narrative 
was very near his person. In the case of Lk we 
can see farther down the vista. We have already 
had grounds for connecting the source from which 
he draws ultimately with the Mother of Jesus. 
Through what channel did it reach the evan- 
gelist? Probably through one of the women 

* ‘Tf we are right in this view as to Luke’s authority, and as 
to the way in which that authority reached him, viz. by oral 
communication, it appears that either the Virgin was still 
living when Luke was in Palestine during the years 57 and 
68... or Luke had conversed with some one very intimate 
with her, who knew her heart and could give him what was 
alinost as good as first-hand information. Beyond that we 
cannot wafely go; but yet one may venture to state the 
linpression—though it may be generally considered fanciful— 
that the intermediary, if one existed, is more likely to have 
been a woman than a nan. There is a womanly spirit in the 
whole narrative, which seems inconsistent with the transmission 
from man ,to man, and which, moreover, is an indication of 
Luke’s character; he had a marked sympathy with women’ 
(Ramsay, op. cit. P- 88). In view of the close resemblance 
between much that appeara in the text and Prof. Ramsay’s 
admirable chapter, it ig perhaps right to explain that this had 
not been read at the time when the text was written, and that 
it represonts an opinion formed long ago. The question as to 
whether the source was written or oral is left open, because 
there is reason to think that St. Luke used a special (written) 
source which may have been connected with the women men- 
tioned below, and through them with the Virgin Mary. The 
writer could not speak quite so confidently as Prof. Faery 
as to the noarness of this source to the Virgin, but he does 
not think that it could be more than two or three degrees 


removed from her. It must have been near enough to retain 
the fine touches which Prof. Ramsay so well brings out. 


mentioned in Lk 8824; and as Joanna is the least 
known of the group, and therefore the most 
likely to drop out for any one not personally 
acquainted with her, perhaps we may say, by pre- 
ference, through her (cf. p. 639 sup.). e learn 
from Jn 19% (ef. Ac 14) that the Mother of Jesus 
was thrown into contact with this group,—perhaps 
not for any great length of time, but yet for a 
time that may well have been sufliciently long for 
the purpose. And we believe that thus the secret 
of Hit had passed came to be disclosed to a sym- 
pathetic ear. 

Such an inference, if sound, would invest the 
contents of these chapters with high authority. 
Without enlarging more on this, we may pout 
be allowed to refer in confirmation to what has 
been already said as to the appropriateness of the 
picture given of the kind of circle in which Christ 
was born, and in which Ilis birth was most spon- 
taneously greeted (see p. 608 above). It was just 
the Symeons and Annas, the Llisabeths and 
Zachariahs, who were the natural adhcrents of such 
& Messiah as Jesus. And the phrases used to 
describe them are beautifully appropriate to the 
time and circumstances, ‘looking for the consola- 
tion of Israel,’ ‘looking for the redemption of 
Jerusalem’ (Luk 275 88), 


The elaborate and courageous atiompe of Resch (TU Iv, 
Ifeft 8, 1897) to reconstruct, even to the po of restorin 
the Hebrew original, a Aindheits-evangelium, which shall 
embrace the whole of the first two chapters of Lk and Mt with 
some extra-canonical parallels, is on the face of it a paradox, 
and, although no doubt containing useful matter, has not made 
converts. 


ii. The Text of Mt Y%—Within recent years 
certain phenomena have come to light in the text 
of the first chapter of St. Matthew which demand 
consideration in their bearing upon this part of our 
subject. 


The peculiarities of the Curetonian Syriac, the (so-called) 
Ferrar group, and some MSS of the Old Latin, had been known 
for soine time, but in themselves they did not seem of very 

reat importance. A new and somewhat startling element was 
Introduced by the publication of the Sinai-Syriac in 1804. 
More recently still a further authority has appeared, which 
contains the eccentric reading. This is the curious dialogue 
published by Mr. F. O. Conybeare under the names of Timothy 
and Aquila (Oxford, 1808). It professes to be a public debate 
between a Christian and a Jew held in the time of Oyril of 
Alexandria (A.p. 412-444), and it is in the main a string of 
testimonia commonly adduced in the Jewish controversy. It 
is a question how far some of this material cones from a work 
older than the date assigned. The criticism of the dialogue has 
heen acutely treated by Mr. Conybeare, but the subject needs 
further examination. e will set forth the evidence at Jength, 
and then make somo remarks upon it. 

Mt 116 ‘laxaZ 3d ivivnoty cov “Iwong rev cvdpa Mapias, bE Fs 
ivivvGln "Inoots 6 Asyousves Xpirres, Codd, Grave. une, gut 
exstant omn. minuse. guamplur, Verss. (inel. f ff,, def. }), 
cf. Dial. Tim. et Aq. fol. 113 r°, 2 

"laxadB 3d ivtvencs cov ‘laong, aw pynetilsion waplivos Mapa . 
ivivenow ‘Incovy roy Abyopsves Xpirrdv, 846-826-828 (auctore 
K. Lake, def. 13-69); cui despousata virgo (om. q) Maria 
yenuit Jesum aus dicitur (vocatur g, q), Christus a g, q, Gf. 

ial. Tim, et Aq. fol. 93 Vv’. 

Similiter, cui degponsata virgo Maria genuit Gener! d) Jesum 
Christum (om. roy Asyou., Christum Jesum d) d k Syr.-Cur, 

Jacob autem genuit Joseph, cui dexponsata erat virgo Maria: 
virgo autem Maria genuit Jesum b (cf. ¢). 

‘laxaB ivivvnosy cov ‘laonp rév avdpe Mapias, if te tyevvtiby 
"Inacus 6 Asydpesves Xpsrras” xed "laong iytvynoiv roy “Incouy voy 
Asyouetvey Xpiorroy, Dial. Tim. et Aq. fol. 93 r°. 

"laxa3 ivy. vov ‘leone ‘lacie, & ipevnotsiln wapbives Mapidp, 
iyevenosy “Incouy ray Atydutvey Xpsorrev, Syr.-Sin. 

The eccentric readings all occur within the range of the go- 
called Western text, and there is no doubt that they belong 
to a very early staye in the history of that text. Two opposite 
tendencies appear to have been at work, which are most con- 
spicnously represented in ancient forms of the Syriac Version, 
though the original in each case was probably Greek. 

On the one hand there was a tendency to emphasize the 
virginity of Mary, and to remove expressions which seemed in 
any way to conflict with this. For the blunt phrase, ‘Josoph 
her husband,’ the OCuretonian Syriac with the oldest Latin 
authorities substitutes, ‘Joseph to whoin was espoused ’—not 
only ‘Mary,’ but ‘the Virgin Mary.’ A little lower down (with 
Tatian’s Dr rarer for ‘Joseph her husband being a just 
man’ (6 d&yip avenge Sixasee dv) it reads ‘Joseph being a just 
man’ (dvnp dix. dv) In v.% for ‘thy wife’ it has ‘thine 
espoused.’ In v.%, again with Tatian, it hag some such softened 
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hrase as ‘he dwelt chastely with her,’ and for ‘took his wife’ 
t has ‘took Mary’; and in v.% (but here in agrooment with 


NBZ al.) it has simply ‘brought forth a son,’—not ‘her first- 
born son.’ 

In some of these readings, or parts of them, the Sinai-Syriac 

rees, but along with them it has others which seem to be of a 
directly opposite tendency. The most prominent is, of course, 
: Joasph begat Jesus,’ in v.18. We might have thought that this 
was an accident due to the influence on the mind of the scribe 
of the repeated iytyynow of the previous versca; but in v.22 the 
game MS has ‘bear thee a son,’ and in v.2% ‘she bore him 
® son’; and in Lk 25 there is a counter change to that of 
the OCuretonian in v.20 (‘with Mary his wife’ for ‘Mary his 
espoused’); all which readings hang toyether, and SpLCaE to be 
distinctly anti-ascetic. And now the singular reading in v.16 
has found a coincidence in the conflate text of one of the 
quotations in the Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila. 

It is of course true that both these authorities—the Sinai- 
Syriac and the Dialoyue—are very far from thoroughgoing. 
The Syriac text has not tampered in any way with the explicit 
language of vv.18.20; and—what is especially strange—in the 
very act of combining 'Iweng with iytynew it inserts a large 
fragment of the Curetonian reading (a iuvyrrivly wapbevos 
Mapex) substituted for rev aydpn Mapies. On the other hand, 
the peculiar reading occurs in one only out of three quotations 
in the dialogue, and there in the form ‘of a conflation with the 
common text. But {sit thecase that these authorities point to 
some form of reading older than any of those now extant, which 
made Joseph the father of Jesus? There would be a further 
question, whether, supposing that such a reading existed, it 
formed any part of the text of our present Gospel? 


There would seem to be three main possibilities, 
(a) The genealogy may in the first instunce have 
had an existence independently of the Grospel, and 
it may have been incorporated with it by the editor 
of the whole. In that case it is quite conceivable 
that the genealogy may have ended ‘Iwaid de 
éyévyncey tov 'Incovv. Unless it were composed hy 
someone very intimate indeed with the Holy 
Family, it might well reflect the current state of 
popular opinion in the first half of the apostolic 
age. (6) The reading might be the result of text- 
ual corruption. There would always be a natural 
tendency in the minds of scribes to assimilate 
mechanically the last links in the genealogy to pre- 
ceding links. A further confusion might easily 
arise from the ambiguous sense of the word yevvay, 
which was used of the mother as well as of the 
father (cf. Gal 47), If we suppose that the 
original text ran, "lwoip rdv dvdpa Maplas 4 éeyév- 
vnoev "Incodv rov devybuevov Xptordv, that would per- 
haps account for the two divergent lines of 
variants better than any other. A reading like 
this appears to lie behind the Coptic (Bohairic) 
Version. (c) It is conccivable that the reading (or 

roup of readings) in Syr.-Sin. may be of definitely 
Ebionite origin. That which we call ‘heresy’ 
existed in so many shades, and was often so little 
consistent with itself, that it would be no decisive 
arguinent against this hypothesis that the sense 
of the readings is contradicted by the immediate 
context. It would bo enough for the scribe to 
have had Ebionite leanings, and he may have 
thought of natural and supernatural generation 
as not mutually exclusive. We can only note 
these possibilities; the data do not allow us to 
decide absolutely between them. 

LITERATORE. —The fullest discussion of this subject took place 
in a lengthy correspondence in The Academy, towards the end 
of 1894 and beginning of 1895. 

ili. The Genealogies.—At the time when it was 
thought necessary at all costs to bring one biblical 
statement into visible harmony with another, two 
hypotheses were in favour for reconciling the 
genealogy of our Jord preserved in Mt J!" with 
that in ie 33-88, These were (a) the hypothesis of 
adoption or levirate marriage, according to which 
the actual descent might differ at several points 
from the legal descent, so that there might be two 
equally valid genealogies running side by side ; 
and (b) the hypothesis that the one genealogy 
might be that of Joseph, as the reputed father of 
Jesus, and the other genealogy preere y, St. 
Luke’s) that of Mary. <A certain handle seemed 
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to be given for this latter supposition by the tradi- 
tion which was said to be found in the ‘Talmud (tr. 
Chagig. 77, col. 4, Meyer-Weiss), that Mary was 
the daughter of Eh. [This statement appears to 
be founded on a mistake, and should be given up; 
see G. A. Cooke in Gore, Dissertations, p. 39 ey 
It was felt, however, that this view poubkonte he 
maintained by straining the text of the Gospel ; 
and it is now generally (though not quite univers- 
ally) agreed that both genealogies belong to Joseph. 
On the other hand, the theory of levirate marriage 
or adoption, though no doubt a possible explanation, 
left too much the impression of being coined to 
mect the difficulty. The criticism of to-day prefers 
to leave the two genealogies side by side as inde- 
pendent attempts to supply the desiderated proof 
of Davidic descent. Were they the work of our 
present evangelists, or do they go back beyond 
them? Both genealogies appear to have in com- 
mon @ characteristic which may point to opposite 
conclusions as to their origin. ‘That in the First 
Gospel bears upon its face its artificial structure. 
The evangelist Pimsel f points out (Mt 1?") that it is 
arranged on three groups of fourteen generations, 
though these groups are obtained by certain de- 
liberate omissions. That would be, in his case, 
consistent with other peculiarities of his Gospel ; 
he evidently shared the Jewish fondness for arti- 
ficial arrangemonts of numbers (Sir John Hawkins, 
Hore Synoptice, p. 1311f.). From this fact we 
might infer that the stem of descent had been 
drawn up by himself from the OT and perhaps 
some local tradition. If such tradition came to 
him in writing, the list might still conceivabl 

have ended in some such way as that which 1s 
found in the Sinai-Syriac, though if the list 
was first committed to writing in the Gospel the 
Habart that it did so would be considerably 

iminished, 

Tt would seem that a like artificial UST esa 
(77 generations=7 x 11) underlies the genea ony in 
Lk. But as this is not in the manner of the Third 
Evangelist, and as he docs not appear to be con- 
scious of this feature in his list, it would be more 
probable that he found it ready to his hand. In 
that case it would be natural that it should come 
from the same source as chs. 1. 2, which would 
invest the Benes oe with the high authority of 
those chapters. e cannot speak too confidently, 
but the conclusion is at least spontaneously sug- 
gested by the facts. 

iv. The Census of Quirinius.—-Until a very short 
time ayo the best review of the whole question of 
the Census of Quirinius (Lk 2'°5) was that by 
Schiirer in N7'ZG §17, Anhang 1 (H#JP 1. 11. 105 ff.). 
This was based upon a survey of the whole previous 
literature of the subject, and was really judicial, if 
somewhat severely critical, in its tone. As distinct 
from the school of Baur, which was always ready 
to sacrifice the Christian tradition to its own 
reconstruction of the history, Dr. Schiirer is an 
excellent representative of that more cautious 
method of inquiry which carefully collects the 
data and draws its conclusions with no pre- 
possession in favour of the biblical writers if 
also without prejudice against them. In_ the 
present instance he summed up rather adversely to 
the statements in St. Luke; and in the state of 
historical knowledge at the time when he wrote 
(1890), that he should do so was upon his principles 
not surprising. 

According to St. Luke, our Lord was born at Beth- 
lehem on the occasion of a general ‘enrolment’ (a70- 
pag) ordered by the emperor Augustus and carried 
out in Palestine under Quirinius as governor of 
Syria. The date was fixed as being before the 
death of Herod, which took place in B.c. 4; and it 
was explained that Joseph and Mary, as belonging 
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to the lineage of David, had gone up to enter their | p. 140). 


names at Bethlehem, David's city. 

here were several points in this statement 
which seemed to invite criticism. (i.) In the first 
place, there was no other evidence that Augustus 
ever ordered a general census of the empire, 
although there was good reason to think that he 
took pains to collect statistics in regard to it. 21.) 
Even if he had ordered such a census, it seemed 
doubtful whether it would be carried out in a 
kingdom which possessed such a degree of inde- 

endence as Judwa. And (ni.) if it had been con- 

ucted in the Roman manner, there would have 
been no necessity for Joseph and Mary to leave 
their usual place of residence. Further, (iv.) while 
it was allowed, on the strength of a well-known 
inscription, that Quirinius probably twice held 
office in Syria, yet, as it was known that Sentius 
Saturninus was governor B.C. 9-7, and Quinctilius 
Varus at least B.C. 7-4, it was argued that Quirinius’ 
firat term of office could not be before B.C. 3-1, i.e. 
after the death of Herod. (v.) As there was, in 
any case, a census of Judwa conducted by Quir- 
inlus after its annexation by the Romans in A.D. 6, 
it was thought that St. Luke had a confused 
recollection of this, and antedated it (in the 
Gospel, though not in Ac 5°’) to the lifetime of 
Herod. 

The chief authority for the census of A.p. 6 ig Josephus; and 
an eminent Gerinan scholar, Dr, Th. Zahn, put forward in 
1898 the view that it was Josephus who was at fault in dating 
from this year an event which really fell in pc, 4-8 (Neue Kirch- 
liche Zeitechrift, pp. 633-054), This brought the data more 
nearly, though atill not entirely, into agreement with St. Luke. 
The theory need not, HoweleesG more fully considered as it has 


not met with acceptance, and there can be little doubt that it 
seeke a solution of the difficulties in the wrong direction, 


There was one little expression which might 
have given pause to the critics of St. Luke, viz. 
his careful insertion of the word ‘first’ (‘the first 
enrolinent made when Q. was governor of Syria’). 
It might have shown that he was in possession of 
special knowledge which would not permit him to 
confuse the earlier census with that of A.D. 6. 
And yet the existence of the earlier census re- 
mained without confirmation, until it suddenly 
received it from a quarter which might have 
been described as unexpected if experience did not 
show that there is hardly anything that may not 
be found there—the rubbish heaps of papyrus 
fragments in Egypt. 

Almost at the same time, in the year when Dr. 
Zahn made his ingenious but unsuccessful attempt 
(1893), three scholars, one English and two German, 
made the discovery that periodical enrolments 
(droypapal) were held in Kyvypt under the Roman 
empire, and that they came round in a fourteen- 

ear cycle. The proof of this was at first produced 
or the enrolments of A.D. 90, 104, 118, 132, and 
onwards; but in rapid succession the list was 
carried back to A.D. 76, 62, and 20. 

This gave the clue, which was almost at once 
seized, and the whole problem worked out afresh 
in masterly fashion by Prof. W. M. Ramsay, first 
in two articles in Aap. 1897, and then in his 
volume, Was Christ born at Bethlehem? A Study 
in the Credsbility of St. Luke (London, 1898). It 
would be too much to say that every detail is 
absolutely verified. The age of Augustus as com- 
pared with that which precedes and with that 
which follows is strangely obscure, and the authori- 
ties for it defective. bat considering this, the 
sequence of argument which Prof. Ramsay unfolds 
is remarkably clear and attractive. (i.) ile shows 
it to be very probable that there was a series 
of periodical enrolments initiated by Augustus at 
the time when he first received the tribunician 
power, and his reign formally began in B.c. 23 
(this is the official date usual in inscriptions, 


(ii.) He also makes it probable that 
this was part of a deliberate and general policy— 
that the census-takings were not confined to 
Egypt, but extended to other parts of the empire, 
and more particularly to Syria. Here, too, there 
was a tendency to periodic recurrence, though 


the evidence is not, and is not likely to be, 80 
complete as in the case of Egypt. (11.) He has 
shown that Palestine was regarded as part of 
the ‘Roman world,’ i.e. of the empire. Though 


Herod had the liberty of a rex socius, the Roman 
power and the emperor’s will were always in the 
ackpround ; he had to see that the whole Jewish 
pone took an oath of allegiance to the emperor ; 
ne could not make war without being called to 
account; he could not determine his own successor 
or put to death his own son without an appeal to 
Rome; in a moment of anger Augustus threatened 
that whereas he had hitherto treated him (Herod) 
as a friend, he would henceforth treat him as a 
subject (Jos. Ant. xvi. ix. 3). It was therefore 
likely enough that Herod would wish, if he was 
not positively ordered, to fall in with the imperial 
policy by taking a census of his people, as another 
subject king did in Cilicia in A.D. 35. (iv.) But 
although Herod held a census at the instance of 
Augustus, it would be in keeping with his whole 
character and conduct to temper it to Jewish 
tastes as much as possible; and he would do this 
by following the national custom of numbering 
the people by their tribes and families. ‘his was 
the brond distinction between this enrolment of 
Herod’s and the subsequent census of A.D. 6 or 7, 
The latter was carried out by Roman officials and 
in the Roman manner, which was the real cause of 
the offence which it gave, and of the armed resist- 
ance which it excited. (v.) Some uncertainty still 
hangs over the mention of Quirinius. Mommsen 
thought that he was the acting degatus of Syria in 
B.C. 8-1. Prof. Ramsay inclines to the view that 
he held an extraordinary command by the side of 
Varus some years earlier, as Corbulo did by the 
side of Ummidius Quadratus, and Vespasian by the 
side of Mucianus. Such a command might carry 
with it the control of foreign relations, and be in- 
cluded under the title yyenwy. 

v. The Meaning of the Virgin-Birth.—It 1s but a 
very few years since there arose in Germany (the 
date was 1892) a rather sharp controversy in which 
many leading theologians took part over the clause 
of the Apostles’ Creed, ‘Conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.’ The echoes of 
that controversy reached this country, and, althouch 
not much was said in public, it is probable th 
some impression was made upon public opinion 
This impression was strengthened by the public: 
tion soon afterwaids of the Sinai-Syriac with i 
peculiar reading, which was not unnaturally caughv 
at as representing a more ancient and truer text 
than that to which we are accustomed. Bat if 
what has been written in the preceding sections 
has been followed, it will have been seen that 
between that time and the present (end of 1898) 
there has been a steady reaction. The eccentric 
reading has found its level. Asit stands, it cannot 
possibly be original; and however it arose, it 
cannot r ily affect the belief of tle Church, as it 
introduces no factor which had not been already 
allowed for. And at the same time the historical 
value of the documents, especially Lk 1. 2, has 
been gradually rising in the estimation of scholars, 
vntil the climax has been reached in the recent 
treatise of Prof. Ramsay. Even those who desire 
to see things severely as they are must feel that 
the opening chapters of St. Luke are full of small 
indications of authenticity, that they are really 
not behind the rest of the Gospel, and that they 
form no exception to the claim made at the outset 
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that the facts recorded have been derived from 
‘eye-witnesses and ministers of the word.’ 

Along with this process there has been growing 
up a better and fuller philosophy of the Incarna- 
tion. This has been due especially to some of the 
contributors to Lux Mundi, and may be seen in 
Canon Gore’s Bampton Lectures (1891) and Disser- 
tations (1895), in Dr. Moberly’s Lua Mundi essay, 
and in Mr. Illingworth’s Bampton Lectures (1894) 
and Divine Immanence (1898). 

To those who regard primitive ideas as com- 
pounded of nothing but idle imagination, ignor- 
ance, and superstition, the evidence in folk-lore of 
stories of supernatural birth (such as are collected 
in Mr, Sidney Hartland’s Legend of Perseus, vol. 1., 
1894) seems to discredit all accounts of such birth, 
even the Christian. They do not sufficiently con- 
sider the entire difference of the conditions under 
which the Christian tradition was promulgated 
from those which surrounded the creations of 
mythopoeic fancy. The Christian tradition be- 
longs to the sphere, not of myth but of history. 
It is enshrined in documents near in date to the 
facts, and in which the line of connexion between 
the record and the fact is still traceable. 

But, apart from this, if we believe that the 
course of human ideas, however mixed in their 
character—as all human things are mixed—is yet 
part of a single development, and that development 
presided over by a Providence which at once im- 
pave to it unity and prescribes its goal,—those who 

velieve this may well see in the fantastic out- 
growth of myth and legend something not wholly 
undesigned or wholly unconnected with the Great 
Event which was to be, but rather a dim uncon- 
scious preparation for that Event, a groping 
towards it of the human spirit, a prophetic in- 
atinct Heat) moulding the forms of thought 
in which it was to find expression. 

And if we ask further what it all means,—why 
the Son of Man was destined to have this excep- 
tional kind of birth, the answer is, because His 
appearance upon earth—His [ncarnation, as we call 
it—was to be in its innermost nature exceptional ; 
lie was to live and move amonyst men, and was 
to be made in all points like His brethren, with the 
one difference that He was to be—unlike them— 
without sin. But how was a sinless human nature 
possible? To speak of a sinless human nature is 
to speak of something essentially outside the con- 
tinuity of the species. The growth of self-conscious 
experience, expressed at its finest and best in the 
formule of advancing science, has emphasized the 
strength of heredity. Each generation is bound 
to the last by indissoluble ties. To sever the bond, 
in any one of its colligated strands, involves a 
break in descent. It involves the introduction of 
a new factor, to which the taint of sin does not 
attach. If like produces like, the element of 
unlikeness must come from that to which it has 
itself affinity. Our names for the process do but 
largely cover our ignorance, but we may be sure 
that there is essential truth contained in the 
scriptural phrase, ‘The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall 
overshadow thee; wherefore also that which is to 
be born shall be called holy, the Son of God.’ 

(The most important literature has been men- 
tioned in the course of this section]. 

IV, CONCLUDING SURVEY: THE VERDICT OF 
HISTORY. 

A. CHRIST IN HISTORY.—So far we have been 
involved in the study of the details of the Life of 
Christ, mainly on the basis of the Gospels. But 
the Gospels alone, though the fragments which 
they have preserved for us of that Life are beyond 
all price. would yet convey an incomplete idea of 
the*'°  wupression left by it even upon contem- 
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oraries, still less of all that it has been in the 
nistory of the world. Especially would this be 
the case if, as some would have us do, we were to 
follow the first three Gospels only, to the exclusion 
of the fourth. ‘To that point we shall return for a 
moment presently. But the time has now come to 
enlarge our view, to look back upon our subject 
from the vantage-ground which we occupy at the 
end of the 19th cent., and to endeavour to see it no 
longer as an episode affecting a small portion of an 
‘unimportant branch of the Semitic peoples,’ but 
as it enters into the course of the great world- 
movement of the centuries. 

If we would appreciate this, we must once more 
go back to the Origins, not now so much in search 
of details, as in order, if possible, to catch rather 
more of the total impression. We cannot, of course, 
attempt to interrogate the whole of history. lor 
our present purpose it may be enough to consider 
(i.) the net result, if we may so speak, of the 
portraiture of Christ in the Gospels; (ii.) the im- 
pression left by a similar reading of other parts of 
the New Testament, especially the Epistles ; (ii1.) 
the testimony borne by the Early Church, both 
formulated and informal; (iv.) the appeal that 
may be made to the religious experience of 
Christians. 

The last of these heads is not really so disparate 
as it may seem from the rest. The ultimate object 
that we have in view is to bring home—or to 
suggest lines on which it may be possible to bring 
home — what Christ really was and is to the 
individual believer. In order to do this we en- 
deavour to collect (i.) what He was to those among 
whom He moved during Lis life on carth; (ii.) what 
He was to His disciples, and primarily to the 
apostles after His departure ; (iil.) what the still 
undivided Church apprehended Ilim as being. It 
will thus be seen that there is no real antithesis, 
as though the appeal were in the one case to 
history and in the other to experience. Vor our 
present purpose history may be regarded as the 
collective experience of the past, which we are 
seeking to put into line with the individual or 
collective experience of the present. Our historical 
survey, 80 far as it goes, simply embodics so many 
superimposed strata of experience. 

1. The Christ of the Gospels.—We should thus 
be inclined to deprecate the attempts which are 
from time to time made to set in contrast some one 
or other branch of the appeal that we are making 
as against the rest. In this country we are accus- 
tomed to the opposition between the Christ of the 
(Synoptic) Gospels and the Christ of ‘Dogma’ or 
of the Church. And in Germany of late there has 
been a tendency to oppose the Christ conceived 
and preached by the apostles to the biographical 
Christ of the Gospels, and the experience of faith 
to any external and objective standards. (See 
especially the works of Kahler and Herrmann 
mentioned below). : 

The disparagement of the Gospels as biographies 
seems to us, so far as it goes,—and neither writer 
is really very clear on the subject,—to rest upon a 
somewhat undue degree of scepticism as to the 
critical use that can be made of the Gospels. It 
does not follow that all that is doubted 1s really 
doubtful. For a more detailed testing of the his- 
torical character of the Gospels we must content 
ourselves with referring to the previous part of 
this article, only adding to it the two points which 
will be more appropriately introduced at the end 
of the next section, —the peculiar kind of confirma- 
tion which the two pictures (the evangelic and the 
apostolic) supply to each other, the difference 
between them showing that the teaching of the 
Epistles has not encroached upon the historical 
truth of the Gospels, while the less obvious like- 
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ness shows that they are in strict continuity. We 
shall also have to state once more in that context 
our reasons for believing the Fourth Gospel to be 
really the work of an eye-witness. 

But the point that concerns us most at the 
present moment is that, even if we make to nega- 
tive criticism larger concessions than we have 
any right to make, there will still remain in the 
(rospel picture ineffaceable features which presup- 
ose and demand that estimate of the Person of 

hrist which we can alone call in the strict sense 
Christian. 

Take, for instance, that central passage Mt 1175-8 
‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and [ will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek and 
lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden is 
light.’ Could we conceive such words put into any 
other lips, even the loftiest that the history of 
mankind has produced? They are full of delicate 
self-portraiture. ‘They present to us a character 
which we may say certainly wes, because it has 
been so described. No mere artist in words ever 

ainted such a canvas without a living model 
yefore him. The portrait is of One who is ‘meek 
and lowly in heart,’ whose yoke is easy and His 
burden light; and yet He speaks of both yoke and 
burden as ‘ Llis’ in the sense of being imposed by 
Him; Ie invites men to ‘come’ to tim, evidently 
with a deep significance read into the phrase; He 
addresses His invitation to weary souls wherever 
such are to be found; and (climax of all!) He 

romises what no Alexander or Napoleon ever 
reamt of promising to his followers, that He 
would give them the truly supernatural gift of 
rest—the tranquillity and serenity of tnwwalrel ECE 
in spite of the friction of the world; that all this 
should be theirs by ‘coming’ to Him. 

And then how easy is it to group round such a 
Petes a multitude of others! 

esist not him that is evil: but whosvever smiteth 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also’ 
(Mt 5*). ‘The Son of Man came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister’ (Mk 10%|)). ‘Suffer the 
little children to come unto me; forbid them not: 
for of such is the kingdom of God’ (td. v.3*]I). 
‘Whosoever would save his life shall lose it: and 
whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and the 
gospel’s shall save it’ (Mk 8%), ‘The Son of Man 
came to scek and to save that which was lost ’ (Lk 
19”, comp. the three parables of Lk 15). ‘Tnasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even 
these least, ye did it unto me’ (Mt 25%), 

Sayings like these, it is needless to add, could be 
multiplied almost indefinitely. Through all of 
them there runs, indirectly, if not directly, the 
same self-portraitures. And it is a self-portraiture 
that lias the same two sides. On the one hand 
there is the human side, the note of meekness or 
lowliness, condescension that is not (though it 
really is!) condescension but infinite sympathy, 

atience, tenderness; and, on the other hand, no 
ess firmly drawn, for all the lightness and restraint 
of touch, an absolute ranve of command and 
authority; all things delivered to the Son in 
heaven and on earth (cf. Mt 1127 288), 

That which we have called the ‘human side’ fills 
most of the foreground in the Gospels; the other, 
the transcendental side, is somewhat shaded by it ; 
and we can see that it was deliberately shaded, 
that the proportions were such as mainly (though, 
as we shiall see, not entirely) corresponded to the 
facts, or, in other words, to the divine method and 
order of presentation. But when we turn from the 
Gospels to the rest of the N'T we shall find these 
proportions inverted. 

e only pause upon this Gospel picture a mo- 


‘T say unto yon,, 


ment more to say that, apart from any question of 
criticism of documents or of details in the narrative, 
it seems to us to be utterly beyond the reach of 
invention. ‘The evangelists themselves were too 
near to the events to see them in all their signif- 
cance. They set down, like honest men, the details 
one after another as they were told them. But it 
was not their doing that these details work in 
together to a singular and unsought harmony. 


LITRRATURE.-—The fullest account of recent discussions as to 
the adequacy and trustworthiness of the presentation of Ohrist 
in the Gospels will be found in the second enlarged edition of 
Kihler’s Der sogenannte historiache Jesus und der geachichtliche, 
bibliache Christus, Leipzig, 1800. Another work, which lays the 
stress rather on personal experience of the life of Christ, and is 
written with great earnestness from that point of view, but 
Becins to us too restricted in its historical basis, is Herrmann’s 
raw coe dea Christen mit Gott, ed. %, Stuttgart, 1892 (Eng. 

r. 1896). 


ti, The Christ of the Apostles.—In 
from the Gospels to the rest. of the NT we find 
ourselves hampered by critical questions. What 
we should most wish to ascertain is the conception 
of Christ held by the mass of the first disciples. 
And to some extent we ean vet at this; but, so far 
as we can do so, itis nearly alwaysindirectly. The 
writings that have come down to us are those of 
the leaders, not of the followers; and many even 
of these are encumbered with questions as to date 
and origin. Some of these do not so much matter, 
because in any case they belong to the end rather 
than the beginning of the apostolic age. The one 
book which we should most like to use more freely 
than we can is the Acts, the earlier chapters of 
which we quite agree with the author of the article 
in this Dictionary in estimating highly. 

We will, however, cut the knot by not attempt- 
ing to summarize the teaching of all the undisputed 
hooks, but by taking a single typical example of 
manageable compass, the first extant NT writing, 
1 Thessalonians, written probably about a.p. 51— 
in any case not later than 53, or within the first 
quarter of a century after the Ascension. 


Let us suppose for a moment, with the more extreme critics, 
that a thick curtain falls over the Church after this event. The 
enrtain is lifted, and what do we find? We turn to tho opening 
verse of the Ep. (ennanded reading). St. Paul and his companions 
give solemn greeting to the ‘Church of the Thess. (which is) in 
(iod the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.’ An elaborate pro- 
cess of reflexion, almost a system of theology, lica behind those 
familiar terms. First we note that the human name ‘Jesus’ ia 
closely associated with the title ‘Christ’ or ‘ Messiah,’ which in 
the Gospels had been claimed with such quiet reticence and 
unobtrusiveness, From this time onwards the two naines are 
almost inseparable, or the sccond supersedes the first: in other 
words, Jesus is hardly ever thought of apart from His high 
Messianic dignity. This effect is pressed home by the further 
title ‘Lord’ (Kvgios), The disciples had been in the habit of 
addressing their Master aa ‘Lord’ during His lifetime, in a 
sense not very different from that in which any Rabbi might 
be addressed by his pupils (Jn 1318f), But that sense is no 
longer adequate; the word has been filled with a deeper 
meaning, hat ‘Jesus is Lord’ has become the distinctive 
confession of Ohristians (1 Co 12%, Ro 109), where ‘Lord’ cer- 
tainly= ‘the exalted Lord’ of the Resurrection and Ascension 
(cf. Ac 238), 

What is still more remarkable, the glorified Jesus is, as it 
were, bracketed with ‘God the Father.’ Let us think what this 
wonld mean to a strict Jewish monotheist; yet St. Paul 
evidently holds the juxtaposition, not as something to which 
he Is tentatively feeling hig way, but as a fundamental axiom 
of faith. In the appellation ‘Father’ we have already the first 
beginning — may we not say the first decisive step, which 
votentially containg the rest?—of the Christian doctrine of the 

rinity. And we observe, further, that the Thessalonian Church 
jasaidtob  1ts being ‘tn Christ’ as well as ‘tn God.’ This 
is a charuceristic touch of Pauline mysticism, The striking 
thing about it is that in this, too, tho Son already holds a place 
beside the Father (cf, 214 415), 

There is another passaye in the Ep. (1 Th 31!) in which there 
is the same intimate combination of ‘our God and Father’ and 
‘our Lord Jesus.’ Here the context is not exactly mystical, but 
the two names are mentioned in connexion with the divine pre- 
rogative of ordering events. The apostle pravs that God and 
Christ will together ‘direct’ (xersvOives, ‘inake straight and 
unimpeded *) his way to them (the Thessalonians). 

It Is not by accident that the Iloly Spirit is in a similar manner 
implicated in divine action (15: 6 48 519), though it would be too 
much to say that the Spirlt is spoken of distinctly as a Person. 
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The historical events of tho life of Christ are hardly alluded 
to, except His death and resurrection (110 414 610), In the last 
of these verses Christ is said to have died ‘for us’; and in the 
preceding verse ‘salvation,’ which is contraated with ‘death,’ is 
said to come ‘through’ Him. In 119 He is also spoken of as 
delivering Christians ‘from the wrath to come.’ It is assumed 
that Christ is in heaven, from whence He is expected to come 
again with impressive manifestations of power (1/0 415f. 5 cf. also 
the frequent allusions to 4 wapoucia rod Kupiov). 

The Second Coming is the only pots on which the Ep. can be 
said to contain direct and formal teaching. The other points 
mentioned are all assumed as something already known, not as 
imparted for the first time. 

Not only may we say that they are known, but it is also fair 
to infer that they are undisputed. There is a hint of contro- 
versy with the unbelieving Jews, but no hint of controversy 
with the Judwan Churches, which stand in the saine relation to 
Christ (21418), This is important; and it is fully borne out by 
the other Epistles, which show just how far the disputed ground 
between St. Paul and the other apostles extended. There was 
a good deal of sharp debate about the terms on which Gentiles 
should be admitted. There is no trace of any debate as to the 
estimate of the Person of Christ. 

We have referred to the Pauline mysticism 
and to the hints, slight but significant, of what is 
known as the doctrine of the Atonement, It is 
clear that St. Panl ascribed to Christ not only 
divine attributes but divine activities—activities 
in the eh Acorn sphere, what he elsewhere calls 
‘heavenly places’ (7a érovpdyia), We know how 
these activities are enlarged upon in Epp. to Co, 
Gal, and Ro. It would, of course, be wrong to 
suppose that all Christians, or indeed any great 
number, had an intelligent grasp of these ‘mys- 
teries’; but we can see from the Ep. to He, 1 P, 
Epp. Jn, and Rev, that conceptions quite as 
transcendental had a wide diffusion. And a verse 
like 2 Co 13 shows that there must have been 
large tracts of important teaching which are im- 
verfectly represented in our extant documents, 

hen we consider how occasional these documents 
are in their origin, the wonder is not that they 
have conveyed to us so little of the apostolic 
teaching, but that they have conveyed so much. 

The summary impression that we receive is 
indeed that the revolution foreshadowed at the 
end of the Jast section has been accomplished. 
The historical facts of the Lord’s life were not 
neglected ; for Gospels were being written, of 
which those which we now possess are only sur- 
viving specimens, But in the whole epistolary 
literature of NT they have receded very much into 
the background, as compared with those transcen- 
dental conceptions of the Person and Work of 
Christ, to which the Gospels pointed forward, but 
which (with one exception) they did not directly 
expound. 

o doubt this was in the main only what was 
to be expected. The narrative of the Gospels 
oes back to the period before the Resurrection ; 
the epistolary literature dates altogether after 
it. Still it 18 remarkable how we seem to be 
plunged all at once into the midst of a geveolee 
theology. Nor is the wonder lessened, it is rather 
increased, when we remark that this theology is 
only in part set before us deliberately as teaching. 
The fact that it is more often presupposed shows 
how deep a hold it must have taken alike of the 
writer and of his readers. 

Impressive contrasts are sometimes drawn (e.g. 
at the beginning of Dr. Hatch’s Hibbert Lecture) 
between the Sermon on the Mount and the Nicene 
Creed ; and the contrast certainly is there. But 
it goes back far beyond the period of the Arian 
controversy. It is hardly less marked between the 
Sermon on the Mount and the writings which have 
come down to us under the names of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. And yet these writings are practically 
contemporary with the composition of the Gospels. 
The two streams, of historical narrative on the 
one hand and theological inference on the other, 
really run side by side. They do not exclude but 
rather supplement, and indeed critically confirm, 
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each other. For if the Gospels had been really 
not genuine histories of the words and acts of 
Christ, but coloured products of the age succeeding 
His death, we may be sure that they would have 
reflected the characteristic attitude of that age far 
more than they do. They do not reflect it, but 
they do account for it by those delicate hints and 
subtly inwoven intimations that He who called 
Himself so persistently Son of Man was also Son 
of God. 

The one Gospel which bridges the gap more 
unmistakably than the others is the Fourth. 
And the reason is obvious, if St. John was its 
author. He had a foot in both worlds. As the 
disciple whom Jesus loved, he vividly remembered 
His incomings and outgoings. And in the same 
Be bet as & oc who was also an apostle, it 
fell to him to build up that theology which was 
the deliberate expression of what Jesus was to 
His Church, not in a section only of His being, 
the short three years which He had spent among 
His followers, but in His being as He had aucun 
it to them as a whole. It is difficult to think of 
either function as merely assumed by the writer at 
second-hand. On the contrary, we acquire a fresh 
understanding of the weight and solemnity of his 
words when we think of these as springing from 
direct personal contact with Christ, and intense 
personal conviction of what Christ really was, not 
to himself only, but to the world. In this respect 
the Fourth Gospel is unique; and the very ex- 
pansion which it gives of the divine claims of 
Christ prepares us more completely than the other 
Gospels alone might have done for the transition 
from them to the Epistles, 

It is an especial satisfaction to'be able to quote, in support of 
this view of the first-hand character of the Fourth Gospel, Dr. 
Loofs in PRE8 iv, 29. 

iii. The Christ of the Undivided Church.—¥or 
the purpose which we have before us we must 
examine the evidence of the Undivided Church on 
three distinct points. (a) What was the estimate 
of the Person of Christ in the age immediately 
succeeding that of the Apostles? (0b) Are there 
any traces of a tradition different from this? 
(c) What is the bearing upon the subject of the 
creeds and conciliar decisions ? 

(a) On the first, head we may say broadly that 
the mass of Christian opinion was in strict con- 
tinuity with the NT, rarely (as we might expect) 
rising to an apprehension of its heights and depths, 
and keeping rather at the average level, but 
steadily loyal in intention, and showing no signs of 
recalcitrance. 


Ignatius of Antioch has the strongest grip of distinctive 
features of NT Beach tng (Virgin-Birth, pre-existence, incarna- 
tion, Logos, Trinitarian language). Clemens Romanus, though 
much less theological, also has pre-existence and a clearly 
implied Trinity (Iviii. iF In the former point Barnabas and 
Hlermas agree, though the latter shows some confusion, not 
uncommon at this date, between Son and Spirit. And then we 
have the opening words of 2 Clement which exactly describe 
the general temper, ‘Brethren, we ought so to think of Jesus 
Christ as of God, as of the Judge of quick and dead.’ 

These, with Polycarp and Aristides, who adopt a similar tone, 
are the writers. And then, when we look for evidence as to 

opular feeling and practice, we have the wide prevalence of 
baptiem in the Threefold Name (Didaché and Justin), and the 
hymns sung ‘to Christ as God’ (Pliny, Ep. ad Trajan, xevi. ; 
cf. Eus. HE v. xxviii. 5). It js clear that prayer was generally 
offered to Christ. Origon’s objection to this was a theological 
refinement, as he held that the proper formula was syepiorruy ce 
sa Sie X. 'T. (de Orat. 16). 

The group of ppoiete which stands out so clearly in the 
middle of the 2nd century is characterized ee by the use 
that is made of the Logos doctrine which was identified with 
the Logos of ay: With them begins a more active 
spirit of reflexion and speculation. The relation of the Son to 
the Father, and indeed the whole problem of unity and distinc- 
tions in the Godhead (Justin and Athenayoras), is beginning to 
be keenly canvassed. And at the same time it is clear that the 
question of what were afterwards called the ‘Two Natures’ wae 
causing much perplexity. It was this difficulty which really 
lies behind the experiments-of Gnosticism. When we come te 
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the latter half and last quarter of the century, with the theo- 
logians of Asia Minor, Irenwjus, and Clement of Alexandria, the 
foundations have been laid of a Christian theology, which 
already bears the stamp that marks it throughout succeeding 
centuries, viz. that it is not free speculation, but reflexion upon 
data given by the Bible. 


(5) It was natural, and could not well have been 
otherwise, that there was in this reflexion at 
first a considerable tentative element. There was 
no break, and no conscious divergence between it 
and the canonical writings. But are there no 
signs of such divergence? Are there no signs of a 
tradition differing from that embodied in these 
writings? Perhaps we ought to say that there 
are, 


The Gnostics began by inventing traditions of their own, but 
they soon fel] into the groove, and professed to base their views 
like the rest on the canonical Scriptures. A conspicuous 
example of this is Heracleon’s commentary on St. John. But 
in theso circles there was what we might call recalcitrance, as 
when Cerinthus and Carpocrates rejected the Virgin-Birth as 
impossible (Iren. adv, Heer, 1, xxvi. 1, xxv. 1). The Gnostics 
however, are outside the true development of Christianity, an 
their systems had a different origin. 

In closer contact with Christianity proper are the heretical 
Ebionites. For them a better claim miyht be made ont to 
represent a real divergence of tradition. It is possible that 
their denial of the Virgin-Birth was derived from the state of 
things when the canonical narratives had not yet obtained any 
wide circulation. And yet we should have to pass upon these 
Ebionites a verdict similar to that alneeey assed upon the 
Gnostics. They were really Jews imperfectly Christianized. If 
they regarded Christ as L:rds avOperos, it was doubtless because 
the Jews did not expect their Messiah to have any other origin. 
This ia a different thing from, though it may have some subordi- 
nate connexion with, the views (¢.9.) of Paul uf Samosata, whose 
difficulty was caused by the union of the two natures. The 
human nature he reyarded as baying an ordinary human birth, 
though it came to be united to the Divine Logos, 

A like account would hold good of Theodotus of Byzantium 
and the Rationalists described in Eus, MH v. xxviii. At last 
the reader may think that he is upon the track of a genuine 
Rationalism ; but this did not go very deep. lt was consistent 
with belief in the Virgin-Birth and in the Resurrection 
Ciiippoly tus, Ref. Hoer. vii. 36); in fact it probably amounted 
o little moro than a dry literal exegesis. 

The Clementine Homilies point out that Christ did not call 
Himself ‘God,’ but the ‘Son of God,’ and they emphasize this 
distinction somewhat after the manner of the later Arians 
(xvi. 15, 16). When we have said this, wo shall have touched (it 
is meleyso) on all the main types of what inight be thought to 
be a denial of Christ’s full Godhead. 

The more pressing danger of primitive Ohristianity lay in an 
opposite direction. Loyalty to Ohrist was so strong that the 
simpler sort of Christians were apt to look upon the humanity 
as swallowed up in thedivinity. This is the true account of the 
early prevalence of Docetism (which made the deity of Christ 
real, the humanity phantasmal or unreal), and of the later 
prevalence of what js known to students as Modalistic Monarch. 
ianism, and to the general reader as Sabellianism (the doctrine 
that the Son and the Spirit were not distinct Persons in the 
Godhaad, but modes or aspects of the One God). The answer of 
Noetus was typical of the frame of mind that gave rise to this, 
‘What harm do I do in glorifying Christ?’ (Hippol. ¢. Noet. 1): 
it seemed meritorious to identify Christ with God. Both these 
tendencies were far stronger and more widely spread than 
anything that savoured of Rationalism. Docetism entered 
largely into the Apocryphal Gospels and Acts, which were very 

pular; and both Tertullian (Prag. 1, 8) and Hippolytus (Ref, 

loer. ix. 6, uiyiorros aydv) imply that the struggle against 
Monarchianism was severe. 


It is evident from this to which side the scales 
inclined. The traces of anything like Rationalism 
in the modern sense are extremely few and slight. 
For the most part, what looks like it is not pure 
Rationalism (or Humanitarianism) at all. More 
formidable was the excess of zeal which exalted 
the divine in Christ at the expense of the human. 
But the main body of the Church held an even way 
between both extremes,—held it at least in inten- 
tion, though there were no doubt a certain number 
of unsuccessful experiments in the construction of 
reasoned theory. 

(c) It was inevitable that in the early centuries 
there should be a great amount of tentative think- 
ing. But little by little this was sifted out; and 
by the middle of the 5th cent. the ancient Church 
had practically made up its mind. It formulated 
ita belief in the Chalcedonian definition (Spos rfjs év 
Xadknddvme rerdpryns cuvddov) of the year 451 (which 
counts as Ecumenical, though the only Westerns 
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present were the two legates of Pope Leo and two 
igitive bishops from Africa), and in the Quicumque 
vult, a liturgical creed composed, according to a 
tradition which may be sound, by Dionysius (of 
Milan] and Eusebius [of Vercelli], (cf. the remark- 
able preface in the Irish Liber Hymnorum, i. 203, 
ii. 92, ed. Bernard and Atkinson, Lond. 1898). 


This creed and the definitions of Chalcedon represent the end 
of the process; the beginning is marked by the creed known as 
the Apostles’. Criticism has of late been active upon this creed 
as well as upon the so-called Nicene and Athanasian, with a 
result which tends, it may be generally said, to heighten the 
value of all three. The date of the Apostles’ Creed (in its oldest 
ana shortest form) has been reduced within the limits a.p. 100- 
150; Kattenbusch, the author of the most elaborate monograph 
on the subject, leans to the beginning of that period, Harnack to 
the end. It is agreed that it was in tho first instance the local 
baptismal creed of the Church of Rome, and that it was the 
parent of all the leading frovincial creeds of the West. The 

rincipal open question at the present moment (1899 in.) is as to 

its relation to the Eastern creeds. Kattenbusch and Harnack 
both think that it was carried to the East in the time of 
Aurelian (circa 270), and that it became the parent of a number 
of Eastern creeds, including that which we know as the Nicene ; 
but this is conjecture, Harnack thinks that the Roinan creed 
coalesced with floating formulm, to which he gives the name of 
Kerygmata, already circulating in the East. But these also are 
more or less hypothetical. And the question is whether the 
Eastern creeds, which resemble the Roman, were not rather 
offshoots, parallel to it, of a single primitive creed, perhaps 
originating in Asia Minor. This is substantially the view of 
Pr. Loofs. The main argument in favour of it is that character- 
istic features of the Eastern type of creed already appear in 
Irengus and in a less degree in Justin. Harnack would explain 
these features as due to his Kerygmata; and from the point of 
view of the history of doctrine the difference ig not very great, 
because the Kerygmata were in any case in harmony with the 
creed. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the value of the existence 
of this fixed traditional standard of teaching at so early a date. 
It was the rallying and eee centre of Catholic Christianity 
which kept it straight in the midst of Gnostic extravagances and 
among the perils of philosophical speculation. Our so-called 
Nicene Oreed is only the Apostles’ Creed in one of its more florid 
Oriental forms, with clauses engrafted into it to mect the rising 
heresies of Arius and Macedonius; while the Chalcedonian for- 
mula and the Quicumyue take further account of the contro- 
versies connected with the names of Apollinaris, Nestorius, and 
Eutyches. 


The decisions in question were thus the outcome 
of a long evolution, every step in which was keenly 
debated by minds of great acumen and power, 
really far better equipped for such discussions than 
the average Anglo-American mind of to-day. If 
we can see that their premises were often erroneous 
oapeea in such matters as the exegesis of the 
OT), we can also see that they possessed extra- 
ordinary fertility and subtlety in the handling of 
metaphysical problems, The disparaging estimates 
of the Mathord which are often heard and seen in 
print, are very largely based upon the most super- 
ficial acquaintance with their writings. There are 
many things in these which may provoke a smile, 
but as a whole they certainly will not do so in any 
really open mind. There exists at the present time 
in Germany a movement, which bears the name of 
its author Albrecht Kitsch] (1822-1889), directed 
against metaphysics in theology generally. No 
doubt Ritschi ARE was wo thinker and writer of 
great ability; and the stress that he lays upon 
religious experience is by no means without justi- 
fication. But it has not yet been proved that the 
negative side of his argument is equally valid, or 
that metaphysics can be wholly disnanacd with. 
And so long as this is the case we certainly 
cannot ord to ignore these ancient decisions. 
Every word in them represents a battle, or suc- 
cession of battles, in which the combatants were, 
many of them, giants. 


LIreRatuRS.—The subject of this section brings up the whole 
history of ‘Ohristology,’ which may be studied in well-known 
works of Baur, Dorner, and Thomasius, or in Harnack’s History 
of Dogma. There isan excellent survey by Loofs in PRE® Iv, 
16 ff., art. ‘Ohristologie, Kirchenlehre,’ marked by much inde- 
pendent judgment and research. In English may be mentioned 
Gore, Bampton Lectures (1891); Fairbairn, Christ in Modern 


aver (1893); R. L. Ottley, Doctrine of the Incarnation 
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The later phases of the critical discussions on the creeds are 
set forth in Kattenbusch, Dae Apost. Symbol (Herre: 1894, 
1898, unfinished); Harnack’s art. ‘Apost. Symb.’ in PRE3 |. 
741 ff. (thia is the author's most complete and latest utterance ; 
the Eng. reader may consult Hist. of Dogma, i. 157 ff.), and 
an important art. by Loofs in Gétt. gel. Anzeigen, 1895. 

For Ritech!’s attitude it may be enough to refer to his tract, 
Theologie u. Metaphysik, Bonn, 1881. We had an English 
version of the opposition to metaphysics in the writings of 
Matthew Arnold. 


iv. The Christ of Personal Experience.—In the 
case of Ritschl the religious experience of the 
individual or of communities is directly pitted 
ayainst metaphysics as the criterion of theological 
truth. But apart from philosophical theory it 
is the criterion which is practically applied by 
hundreds of thousands of plain men—we will not say 
in search of a creed, but in support of the creed 
which they have found or inherited. And there 
is an immense volume of evidence derived from 
this source in corroboration of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, or of what amounts to the same thing, 
the Christian estimate of the Person of Christ. 
The singular attraction of this Person, the sense 
of what Christ has done, not only for mankind at 
large but for the individual believer, the sense of 
the love of God manifested in Him, have been 
so overpowering as to sweep away all need for 
other kinds of evidence. They create a passionate 
conviction that the religion which has had these 
effects cannot be wrong in its fundamental doctrine, 
the pivot of the whole. 

This personal experience operates in two ways. 
It makes the individual believer cling to his belief 
in spite of all the objections that can be brought 
against it. But it also possesses a formative power 
which so fashions men in the likeness of Christ, 
that they in turn become a standing witness to 
those who have not come under the same influence. 
St. Paul expresses this by a forcible metaphor when 
he speaks of himself as in travail for his Galatian 
converts ‘until Christ be formed’ in them, as the 
embryo is formed in the womb (Gal 41%), The 
image thus formed shines through the man, like a 
light through glass, and so He who came to be the 
Light of the world has His radiance transmitted 
downwards through the centuries and outwards 
to the remotest corners of the earth. 

This that we speak of is, of course, matter of 
common knowledge and of everyday experience. 
The note of the true Christian cannot help being 
seen wherever there is genuine Christianity. It is, 
however, an inestimable advantage that the process 
should have found expression in such classics of 
literature as the Confessions of St. Augustine and 
the De Imitatione. In these it can not only be 
seen but studied. 

B. THE PERSON OF CHRIST.—It is necessary 
that this article should be brought to a close, 
and the close may seem rather abrupt. And yet 
the design which the writer set before himself is 
very nearly accomplished. It will be his duty at 
a later date to return to his subject on a somewhat 
larger scale; and for the present he would con- 
clude, not so much by stating results as by stating 
problems. 

i. The Problem as tt stands.—We have seen 
that there are four different ways of eter Duns 
to grasp what we can of the significance of the 
Person of Christ. Towards these four ways the 
attitude of different minds will be different. For 
some the decisions of the Undivided Church will 
be absolutely authoritative and final. They will 
not seek to go either behind them or beyond them. 
Others will set the comparative simplicity of the 
Gospel picture against the more transcendental 
and metaphysical conceptions of the age that 
followed. To others, again, the picture traced in 
the Gospels will seem meagre and uncertain by 
the side of the exalted Christ preached by the 
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apostles.* Yet others will take refuge in the 
appeal to individual experience, which will seem 
to give a more immediate hold on Christ and to 
avoid the necessity and perplexities of criticism. 
Others, still more raaiéal. in their procedure, will 
begin with the assumption that Christ was only 
man, and will treat all the subsequent development 
as reflecting the growth of the delusion by which 
He caine to be regarded as God. 

This last is a drastic method of levelling down 
the indications of the divine in history, against 
which human nature protests and will continue to 
protest. But, short of this, the other milder alter- 
natives seem to us to put asunder what ought 
rather to be combined. They seem to us to pro- 
pune antitheses, where they ought rather to find 
1armony. As the phases in question, distinctly 
as they stand out from each other, are so many 
phases in the history of Christianity, they ought 
to contribute to the elucidation of the Christianity 
which they have in common. 

They ought to contribute to it, and we believe 
that they do contribute toit. There is, however, 
room still left for closer study, especially of the 
transitions. We have been so much in the habit 
of studying the Gospels by themselves and the 
Epistles by themselves that we have not paid 
sufficient attention to the transition from the one 
to the other. If we follow this clue, it will, we 
believe, show that the first three Gospels in par- 
ticular need supplementing, that features which in 
them appear subordinate will bear greater empha- 
sis, and that the resulting whole is more like that 
portrayed in the Fourth Gospel than is often 
supposed. 

‘or instance, we are of opinion that much of 
the teaching of Jn 14-16 is required by the verse 
2 Co 134 and other allusive passages in the early 
Epp. of St. Paul; that the command of Mt 28” 
(or something like it) is required by Didaché 
vii. 1, 3; Just. Apol. i. 61; that the teaching 
respecting the Paraclete is required by the whole 
Pauline doctrine of the Spirit; that the allegory 
of the Vine is required by the Pauline doctrines of 
the Head and the Mar bers, and of the Mystical 
Union; that the full sense of Mk 10@|| is required 
by such passages as Ro 372 4% 5° 8 etc., and 
the full sense of Mk 14*|| by He 93833, And 
observations of this kind may be very largely 
extended. 

In like manner, while it is certainly right that 
the conceptions current in the early Church as to 
the Person and Work of Christ should be rigor- 
ously analyzed and traced to their origin, full 
weight should be given to the analogues for them 
that are to be found in NT; and where they have 
their roots outside the Bible, even there the efforts 
of the human mind to express its deepest ideas 
may deserve a more sympathetic judgment than 
they sometimes receive, 

And throughout, it is highly important that the 
doctrinal conceptions, whether of the apostolic 
age or of subsequent ages, should be brought to 
the test of living experience, and as far as possible 
expressed in the language of such experience. 
The mind and heart of to-day demands before 
all things reality. It is a rigs t and a health 
demand; and the Churches should try with a 
their power to satisfy it. If they fail, the fault 
hs not lie in their subject-matter, but in them- 
selves. 

ii. A pressing Portion of the Problem. — 
There is one portion of the problem as to the 


**We know, literally speaking, with muoh greater certainty 
what Paul wrote than what Jesus spoke.’ ‘The centre of 

ravity for the understanding of the Person (of Christ) and of 
te significance falls upon what we are in the habit of calling 
His Work.’ Kihbler, Jesus u. das AT’, pp. 87, 60. 
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Person of our Lord Jesus Christ which both in 
this country and in Germany has excited special 
interest In recent years. In its most concrete 
form this is the question as to our Lord’s Human 
Knowledge, which, however, runs up directly into 
what is enon. known as the question of the 
Kenosis. And that, again, when thoroughly ex- 
amined, will be found to raise the whole question 
of the Two Natures. In regard to this series of 
connected questions there is still abroad an active 
spirit of inquiry. 

It was started in tho firat instance by the argument from our 
Lord's use of the OT in its bearing upon the question of OT 
criticism. This led toa closer examination of the text, Mk 1382 
ll var. lec, That, again, expanded into a discussion of the technical 
doctrine of the Kenosis eae the art. &.v.), an episode in which 
was a renewed study of the exegesis of Ph 25-11. And that in 
turn, in ita later phase (H. 0. Powell's Principle of the Incar- 
nation, 1896), has ea up the whole question of the Two 
Natures, which in Germany for some time past has been far 
more freely handled than in Great Britain, 

These discussions have produced one little work of classical 
valne, Dr. E. H. Gifford’s study of Ph 25-1], entitled J'he Incar- 
nation, a model of careful and scientific exegesis, which 
appears to leave hardly anything more to be aaid on that 
head. It {is alno right to note the special activity on this sub- 
ject of the diocese of Salisbury, largely due to the Initiative 
and encouragement of ite bishop (Mr. W. 8. Swayne’s Our 
Lord's Knowledge as Man, with a preince by the Bp. of 
Salisbury, 1891, and Mr, Powell's elaborate work, mentioned 
above). Weighty contributions have been made to the subject 
by Dr. Bright in Waymarks of Church History (1894), Canon 
Gore (Dissertations, 1898), and In arts. in the Ch. Quarterly, 
Oct, 1891, and July 1897, 

On the Continent special views of the Kenosia are connected 
with the names of Dorner, Thornasius, Gess, Godet, and others 
rather more incidentally. Tracts upon the smaller questions 
have recently appeared by Schwartzkopff (Konnte Jeaus trren} 
1896), and Kahler (Jesus u. dag AT’, 1896). 


In spite of all this varied activity, it may be 
doubted whether the last word has yet quite beon 
said (Dr. Gifford’s treatment of the exegetical 

uestion seems to us to come nearest to this). 

he first concern of the historian is that the facts 
shall be taken candidly as they are. It is more 
probable that our inferences will be wrong than 
the data from which they are drawn. And for the 
rest, we should not be surprised if a yet further 
examination of the subject should result rather in 
a list of tacenda than of pradicanda, 

C. THE WorRK OF CuRIST.—In regard to the 
Work of Christ also it is best for us to state 
problems. Of these the most important are the 
two that meet us first ; they have not been much 
discussed ; and complete agreement upon them 
has not yet been attained. 

i. The Place iw the Cosmical Order of the 
Ethical Teaching of Christ.—It is almost a ques- 
tion of names when it is asked whether Christ 
brought into the world a new ethical ideal. The 

uestion would be what constituted a new ideal. 

he Christian ideal, properly so called, is a direct 
development of what is found in OT, esp. in Pss. 
and the Second Part of Isaiah. But it receives a 
finish and an enrichment beyond what it ever 
pocreses before, and it is placed on deeper 
oundations. 

The chief outstanding question in regard to it 
would be the relation in which it stood to the 
older ideals of the best pagan life and philosophy 
in regard to the civic virtues, and to the newer 
ideals put forward in modern times in the name of 
science, art, and industry. The Christian ideal, 
it must be confessed, rather leaves these on one 
side. That it should do so would be quite as 
explicable if we adopt the Christian estimate of 
the Person of Christ as if we do not. If we do 
not adopt it, then the omission (so far as there is 
an omission) would be one of the limitations for 
which we were prepared. But if we take St. 
John’s view of the relation of the Son to the 
Father, and see in His action the action willed by 
the Father, we shall see it as part of the great 
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world-movement, presupposing so much of that 
movement as had proved itself to be of permanent 
value in the past, and leaving room for further 
developments, corresponding to altered states of 
society, in the future. The teaching of Christ 
was not intended to make a tabula rasa of all that 
had gone before in Greece or Rome any more than 
in Juda; nor was it intended to absorb into 
itself absolutely all the threads of subsequent 
evolution, where those threads work back to ante- 
cedents other than its own. It was intended so 
to work into the course of the world-movement as 
ultimately to recast and reform it. [ts action has 
about it nothing violent or revolutionary, but it is 
none the less searching and effective. IJt is a force 
‘gentle yet prevailing.’ 

Some remarks have been made above (p, 621 f.) 
on the way in which the Christian ethical ideal 
operates and has operated. Tt is not thought that 
they are really sufficient ; but they represent such 
degree of insight as the writer has attained to at 

resent, and he would welcome warmly any new 
ight on the subject. 

li. The Significance of the Personal Example of 
Christ in regard to Nis Ethical Teaching.— When 
once it is realized that the root principle of the 
ethies of Jesus is Life through Death, the death of 
the Jower self with a view to the more assured 
triumph of the higher, it must needs break in 
upon us that the Life of Christ bears to His 
teaching a wholly different relation from that 
which the lives of ordinary teachers bear to 
theirs, An honest man will no doubt try to 
practise what he preaches, but that will be Just a 
matter of maxims of conduct. The Life of Christ, 
we can see, was something very much more than 
this. It was a systematic working out of the 
Christian principle on & conspicuous and_tran- 
scendent scale. The Death and Resurrection of 
Jesus were the visible embodiment of the law of 
al] spiritual being that death is the true road to 
the higher life. 

When we reflect further who it was that was 
thus exhibiting in His own Person the working 
out of this law to the utmost extremity, we 
become aware that Christians have it indeed 
‘placarded’ before their eyes (Gal 3’) in a 
sense in which no moral law ever was set forth 
before. 

Add that Christ had Himself predicted and that 
His followers generally believed that after His 
Ascension He was again visiting His people 
through His Spirit; that Divine forces were at 
work in the world, all radiating from Himself— 
Himself at once crucified and risen; add this to 
the previous beliefs of which we have pt spoken, 
—remember that Christians supposed themselves 
to be actually conscious of these forces impressing 
and moulding their own hearts and lives, and we 
may come gradually to understand what St. Paul 
meant when he spoke of ‘dying’ or ‘ being cruci- 
fied’ with ‘Christ’ and ‘rising again with Him.’ 
It seems to be a similar idea to that which St. 
John expresses when he puts into the mouth ol 
Christ the claim, ‘I am the Way.’ Rather, per- 
haps, we should not narrow down this phrase to 
anything less than the whole content of the Life of 
Christ on earth. ‘He supplied in Himself the 
fixed plan, according to which all right human 
action must be framed: the Spirit working with 
their spirit sUPD ee the ever-varying shapes in 
which the one plan had to be embodied’ (Hort, 
Huls. Lect. p. 30). 

iii. The Work of Christ as Itedemptwe,—Here 
we come on to more settled ground. At a ve 
early date Christian tradition gave to Christ the 
title ‘Saviour’ (Lk 2", Ac 5*! 13% ete. ; cf. Mt 1%, 
Lk 19"), ‘Saviour of the world’ (Jn 4%; cf. 37 
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12%), What does this title ‘Saviour’ include ? 
It doubtless includes every sense in which Christ. 
rescued and rescues men from the power and the 
guiltof sin. Ifedoes this, as we have seen, both by 
teaching and by example—by inimitable teaching 
and by a consummate example. But if we follow 
the method indicated above (p. 651), if we take the 
hints in the Gospels, with the fuller light thrown 
upon them by the Epistles, we shall be led to the 
conclusion that there was something yet more in 
the Life and Death and Resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ than this, that there was something 
in these connected acts of His which had its 
counterpart in the sacrifices of OT ; and that the 
deepest meaning and purpose of sacrifice was 
fulfilled in Hin. This is a belief which Christians 
have held from the first days onwards; and it is a 
belief which does not and will not lack careful 
restatement at the present time. 

iv. Zhe Work of Christ as Revelation.—On a 
similar footing is the belief that Christ came not 
only to give, but to be a revelation of the inmost 
mind and character of the Father. Such a revela- 
tion was needed. It is not contained in the 
‘cosmic process.’ If we had that process alone 
before us, we could not infer that God was a Being 
absolutely righteous and absolutely loving. The 
idea that He might be so could not rise above a 
hypothesis, But at this point the Incarnation 
intervenes, And here again the Synopt. Gospels 
present us with one central passage (Mt 117) with 
other scattered hints which are taken up and made 
more explicit in the Fourth Gospel, while that 
again does but give the fuller ground for a belief 
which was certainly held in the apostolic circle 
(comp. e.g. the central pussaye Jn 147°! with 101 
38, 1 Jn 4% 3% Ro 5® etc.). So we get the broad 
doctrine led up to by St. Paul and Ep. to the 
He (2 Co 4*8 Col 1, He 15), and finall formu- 
lated by St. John, that the Son was the Logos 
or Word (which might be paraphrased ‘mouth- 
piece,’ or ‘vehicle of utterance of the mind’) of 
the Father. 

v. The Founding of the Church.—Conventional 
language is too often heard as though the im- 
mediate object of the Incarnation was the founding 
of the full hierarchical system as it existed in the 
Middle Ages. This language is based on the com- 
plete identification of the Church with the ‘ king- 
dom of heaven’ (see p. 620 sup.). On the other 
hand, there is a school of critics, both in German 
and in England, who deny that ‘Jesus ever created, 
or thought of creating, an organized society.’ 
The main ground for this latter view is the doubt 
that rests over the two instances—one of them 
ambiguous—of the use of the word ‘Church’ which 
are confined to the peculiar element of the First 
Gospel (Mt 168 181), and the certainty that there 
are some senses in which the ‘kingdom’ and the 
Church cannot be identified. In some (though not 
in all) of those who adopt this line of reasoning 
there is the further tendency to minimize or 
restrict all that would imply an extended outlook 
of Jesus over the ages. 

It seems to us, however, to be going too far to 
say that the ‘kingdom of heaven’ is ‘without 
organization and incapable of being organized.’ 
The two parables of the Tares and the Draw-net 
distinctly imply the existence of a society ; and that 
the divine laws and influences which constitute the 
kingdom should express themselves in a society 
as the vehicle for their realization is antecedently 
probable. But when Jesus gathered round Him 
the Twelve, He was practically forming the nucleus 
of a society ; and that society has had a continuous 
existence ever since, s0 that it is difticult to think 
that it was not contemplated. Moreover, when we 
turn to the writings of St. Paul, we find that even 
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in his earlier Epp. he seems to think of Christians 
as forming a single body with differentiation of 
function (Ro 12*8) 1 Co ] pio) and in his later Epp. 
(Eph, Col, Past. Epp.) the unity of the Church 
with its regular forms of ministry is brought out 
still more emphatically. . 

We also find that the Day of Pentecost is 
described in Ac as inanguratinyg a state of things 
which agrees well with the indications in Epp. 
Paul, while it confirms the promise of Lk 24%, 
Jn 1416. 26, 

On the assumptions made in this art. it would 
be extremely improbable that this series of phen- 
omena was not fully foreseen and deliberately 
designed by Christ. It would seem, however, 
that, after the manner of the divine operations 
in nature, He was rather content to plant a germ 
with indefinite capacities of growth, than thought 
it necessary Himself to fix in advance the details 
of organization. 

The exact nature of the powers conferred upon 
the apostles is still a subject of much discussion as 
these concluding lines are written. 


Lives or Curist.—To write the Life of Christ ideally ts 
impossible, And even to write such a Life as should justify 
itself either for popular use or for atu ig a task of extreme 
difficnity. After all the learning, ability, and even genius 
devoted to the subject, it Jaa relief to turn back from the very 
best of modern Livea to the Gospels. And great na are the 
merita of many of these modern works, there is none (at least 
none known to the writer--and there are several that he ought 
to know but does not) which possesses such 4 balance and 
combination of qualities as to rise quite to the level of a clussic. 
What is wanted 18 a Newman, with science and adequate know- 
ledge. No one hay ever touched the Gospels with so much 
innate kinship of spiritas he. It should be needless to say that 
the Life of Christ can be written only by abeliever, Henan had 
all the literary gifte—a curiosa felicitas of style, an wathetic 
appreciation of his subject, and a saving common-sense which 
tempered his criticiem ; but even as literature his work is spoilt 
hy self-consciousness and condescension, and his science was 
not of the best. 

It will be well here only to name a select list of books which 
aay be used more or Jesy systematically. The minor works are 
egion, 

Among the older works that would still most repay study 
would probably be those of Neander (ed. 7, 1873), Hase (Leben 
Jesu, ed. 5, 1865; Geschichte Jesu, 1876), Ewald (vol. vi. in 
Eng. tr. of Geach, ad, Volkes Zer..el, 1883), Andrews (American ; 
revised ed. Edin. 1892). 

In this country the books most generally current are Farrar’s 
Life of Christ (since 1874); Edersheim's Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah (since 1883, revised editions from 1886, abridged 
ed. 1890); to which should perhaps be added Ounningham 
Geikie, Life and Words of Christ (1877). Of these the best is 
probably Dr. Edersheim's (with very ample illustrations from 
Jewish sources); but none of the three can quite be said to 
grapple with the deeper underlying problems, critical or other. 
A striking attempt was made by the late Prof. J. RK. poco 
realize in modern forms the ethical and social aspect of the Life 
of Christ in Ecce Homo (ed. 6, 1866). And the imaginative 
works, Dr. Edwin A. Abbott's Philochristus (ed. 8, 1878), and 
the anonymous As Others Saw Him (1895, see p. 633 sup.), may 
be consulted with advantage, (Dr. Abbott's later works have 
been mentioned above (p. 628*)). 

In French, besides Renan, E. de Pressensé (1866, Eng. tr. 
same date and later; Protestant) may still be read, Pdre 
Didon (1891, also translated ; Roman Catholic) i with 
dignity the older orthodoxy, and A. Réville (1897) the newer 
criticism. 

The most thoughtful and searching, as well as (if we ercept 
Dr. Edersheim) the most learned work, hag been done in 
Germany. The two writers who have tried most earnestly to 
combine the old with the new are Bernhard Weiss, and 
Beyschlag. Of these we prefer Weiss. His Leben Jesu (1882, 
Eng. tr. 1883, 1884) iv a conscientious and thorough piece of 
work, which, however, has to be studied rather than read. 
Beyschlag’s (1885 and later) is more flowingly written, but alyo 
exhibits rather more markedly the weaker side of a acelay d 
theology. Keim’s Jesua von Nazara (1867-1882, abridged ed. 
1873-1883) ja impressive from the evident sincerity of ite author, 
his intellectual force and command of his materials, but the 
critical premises are unfortunate. A concise Life which has 
just appeared by Dr. P. W. Schmidt of Basel (Geach. Jesu 
1899) seems, if a glance may be trusted, to come under the head 
of minor works. It gains ite conciseness by omitting debatable 
matter. 

The student may be advised to take Weiss for his principe: 
commentary, referring to Schitrer (p. 609 sup.) or Edersheim for 
surroundings, and using along with it Tischendorf’s Synopsts 
Evangelica, or & Harmony like Stevens and Burton's. He should 
read Ecce Homo. W. SANDAY. 
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JEW, JEWS 


JESUS CALLED J USTUS(’I noobs 6 Neybuevos Todcros). 
—A Jewish Christian resident in Rome during St. 
Paul’s first imprisonment. The apostle sends a 
yreeting from him to the Colossians (4!), speaking 
at the same time of the comfort that he ha 
received from him asa fellow-worker unto the king- 
dom of God. Nothing further is known of him. 

J. O. F. MURRAY. 

JETHER (7p: ‘abundance,’ ’1¢6ep).—1. Father-in- 
law of Moses (RVm of Ex 4'8 E), prob. a mistake 
for Jethro, im. 2 Eldest son of Gideon, Jg 8”. 
When called upon by his father to avenge his 
uncle’s death by executing the two Maidianite 
chiefs, Zebah and Zalmunna, the lad shrank from 
the deed ‘because he was yet a youth.’ It seems 
surprising at first to find such a South among 
Gitlenn's 300 tested warriors; but 8“ belongs to a 
much older source than 748, and ey be connected 
with 6%, where Gideon’s men are drawn from his 
own clan of Abiezer; thus the boy would be in- 
cluded in his father’s following. 3. An Ishmaelite, 
father of Amasa, 1 K 25%, 1 Ch 2%=xqm 28 17% 
"160ep, Luc. "TéGep. 4.5. Two men of Judah, 1 Ch 
283 417, 6 A man of Asher, 1 Ch 7%=y2m v.%, 
'Iédep A. Ithran was the name of an Edomite 
clan, Gn 3676 P, G. A. COOKE. 


JETHETH (nm).—The eponym of an Edomite 
clan, Gn 36°=1 Ch 1°, which has not been traced. 
The M' is not beyond suspicion, in view of the 
LXX (A) reading "Ie8ép in Gn, (B) ’lebér (A) ’Ie6¢0 
in 1 Ch, and Lue, ’Ie6ép in both passages. 


JETHRO (im; in Ex 4 -p:, 2.e. Jether [so 
RVm); LXX everywhere ’Io#ép. ‘nt may be for 
Nom, or, as Dillmann prefers, for 1m, a name of the 
same class as 103 of Neh 6° and Henrys the same 
relation to 17: that %y2 bears to ov: of Neh 2!°). 
—The priest of Midian and father-in-law of Moses. 
It was while keeping Jethro’s flocks that Moses 
had his vision of the burning bush and received 
his commission from J” to the court of Egypt (Ex 
3i#-), Shortly thereafter he went to his father-in- 
law and obtained his permission to return to his 
brethren (43%), In a previous narrative (2!54-) we 
are told how Moses, on flecing from Egypt, came 
and dwelt in the land of Midian, how he assisted 
the seven daughters of the priest of Midian to 
water their flocks, and how finally he married one 
of these daughters named Zipporah. In this 
narrative no name is given to the priest (or it has 
been lost ; sec below). 

An analysis of the above parece shows that 
Ex 3! and 4)§, as well as all the other passa es 
where the name Jethro occurs (viz. 181+ 2 5: & 9 10. 12) 
belong to E, whereas Ex 24" is from J. Now the 

uestion arises, What is the relation of Hobab of 

u 107 (also J) to Jethro? Is he identical with 
him, so that in the latter passage agp ynh, ‘ Moses’ 
father-in-law,’ * applies to Hobab ; or is he his son, 
Reuel being another name for Jethro, so that 
Hobab ben-Reuel was Moses’ brother-in-law ; or, as 
a third possibility,t are Hobab and Jethro both sons 
of Revel and thus brothers? Various considerations 
point to the following as the most probable answer 
to these questions. Jethro is the name of Moses’ 
father-in-law according to one tradition (E), Hobad 
ben-Reuel is the name according to another (J), 
which appears not only in Nu 10” but also in Jg 116 
(see Moore’s note) 4". All difficulty in the way of 
identifying Jethro and Hobab is removed if we 
regard ‘ Reuel’ of Ex 2° as a gloss due to a mis- 
conception of Nu 10” (Driver, LO7'® p. 22f.), or 


* It is very doubtful whether the Heb. 7nh has ever the sense 
of brother-in-lato; at least there is no certain example in OT of 
its meaning anything but father-in-law, 

t If Nei Ewald, Gesch. ii. 88) we rcad ‘ Jethro ben-Reuel’ for 
*Reuel’ in Ex 218, 


substitute for this reading ‘Hobab ben-Reuel.’ 
It is true that some obscurity (but this is so upon 
any theory of the relation of the two names) still 
arises from the circumstance that alike in Ex Q)5#- 
(J) and 3' (E) Moses’ father-in-law is priest of 
Midian, whereas in Jg¢ 1% 4" he is a Kenite. 
(See, further, Moore on Jg 16, and Dillmann-Ryssel 
on Ex 238), 

A very important incident is recorded in Ex 18 
(Ef), where Moses receives a visit from Jethro, and 
at his father-in-law’s instigation appoints subordi- 
nates to assist him in the work of ‘judging’ the 
people. In v.77 we are told how thereafter Jethro 
‘went his way into his own country.’ In J’s 
narrative (Nu 10%") we find Hobab in the camp 
of Israel, and Bayer the impression (cf. also Jg 118 
4) that, though at first reluctant, he finally agreed 
to the proposal of Moses that he should remain 
and give the people the benefit of his services as 
guide. See, also art. HOBAB. J, A. SELBIE, 


JETUR.—See IrurRzA. 


JEUEL (dx).—1. A Judahite, son of Zerah, 
1Ch 9% 2. A Levitical family name, 2 Ch 29), 
3. A contemporary of Ezra, Ezr 8", In 2 and 3 
Keré has dxy:, Jeiel. Sce GENEALOGY. 


JEUSH (esy:; in Gn 36°34, 1 Ch 7 the Nethibh 
has #y Jeish. The Wveré is supported by Gn 36), 
the LXX 'Ieovs, "Iao’s, V uly. ee Jaus, as well 
as by the form in which the name occurs elsewhere). 
—1. A son of Esau by Oholibamah; also the 
eponym of a Horite clan, Gn 36°) 18=] Ch 1%, 
2. A Benjamite chief, 7% 38, A descendant of 
Saul, 1 Ch 8% 4, The name of a Levitical family, 
1 Ch 23%, =§. A son of Rehoboam, 2 Ch 11”, 

W. KR. Smith (Kinship and Marriage, 218, RS?, 
42n. 4) proposes to identify Jeush with the Arabian 
lion-god Jaghfith, of whose name he declares that 
it is ‘the exact phonetic equivalent.’ This is 
favoured by Wellhausen (Reste?, 22) and Néldeke 
(ZDMG, 1886, p. 168); but Lagarde (Mittheil. 
li. 77, Bildung der Nomina, 133), followed hb 
Dillmann (Genesis, ad loc.), objects on the ground, 
amongst others, that the LAX 'Ieovs points to‘ and 
not ghin Arabic (see Gray, Heb. Proper Names, 1U9). 


JEUZ (y1y:).—The eponym of a Benjamite family, 
1 Ch 8! See GENEALOGY, 


JEW, JEWS (Heb. a7, onm (Kethibh orn), 
Aram. ®:1, }xT7, Tovdaios, strictly = persons be- 
longing to Judah).—In Jeremiah, the earliest 
writer em oyang the term whose date is certain, 
it is found without (32!) or with implied contrast 
to others (401127 Moabites, 38% 41% §2%-% of, 
2 K 25% Chaldeans, 441 Egyptians). Curiously 
(unlike the earlier phrase, ‘men of Judah,’ wx 
ann 1S 118 etc, or ” wx 28 24) it is never 
found in contrast to persons of the N. King- 
dom (2 K 16° is a more apparent than real 
exception, for though the ‘Jews’ spoken of do, 
in fact, belong to the S. Kingdom (14%), yet 
they are contrasted with Syrians [MT] or, rather, 
Edomites). It seems, therefore, to have been 
scarcely used until the kingdom of Judah was the 
one existing Heb. kingdom. This change would 
make it the more easy for ‘Jew’ to be employed 
as @ synonym of ‘ Hebrew’ (Jer 34°), and for the 
language common to N. and S. Pal. to be called 
‘ Jewish’ (nym 2 K 18%6- 33 || 2 Ch 32)4, cf. Neh 13%), 
Although those who inhabited Jerus. and Judah 
were still regarded for a time as having a special 
right to the title (Neh 1? 6), yet it became the 
national name of the people of Israel in contrast to 
Gentiles (Neh 48 [2 A oe Zec 8%, Dn 3, Est 2°, 
and often; cf. 1 Mac 8-2 73 gOvos rdv "Iovéalwr). 
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Josephus is therefore not far wrong when he 
BAYS, ExAHOnoaw Sé 7d bvoua ef Fs Hudpas dvéBnoav éx 
BaBvrAGdvos, amd ris *lovda pudtjs, js mpuryns éovons 
els éxelvous rovs réous, avrol re xal % ywWpa ris wpo- 
onyoplas alrijs weréd\apov (Ant. XI. v. 7). Josephus 
also quotes a passage from Clearchus, which 
speaks of his master Aristotle definitely using the 
word ‘Jew’; but as he only says that it is derived 
from Judea, the country that the Jews inhabit, it 
is doubtful whether he uses the term in the merely 
local or the national sense (c. Ap. i. 22). Further, 
pee nowhere expressly applied to members of 
the Ten Tribes (Mordecai as ielonging to Benjamin 
would readily be called ‘ Jew’), yet, in view of the 
wide area over which ‘ Jews’ are said to be scattered 
in Est 9'5-!9, it seems impossible to believe but that 
when the Book of Esther was written the term 
included them. 

In Neh 2!6 (and so also, perhaps, 5”, but not 5}, 
ef. 5") ‘the Jews’ are distinguished from the 
priests, the nobles, the princes (séganim), and 
‘the rest that did the work,’ and seem to mean the 
middle classes, which were, perhaps, then, as in 
NT times, the most zealous for Judaism. The 
term occurs as denominative of Gentiles adopting 
Judaism in Est 8!”, 

In NT J. is generally used in contrast to Gentiles 
(e.g. Jn 2% Ac 14'), Samaritans (Jn 4°), or prose- 
lytes (Ac 2”), ¢.e. it= Jews both in race and religion 
(cf. also Jn 47), It is more natural in the mouth 
of Gentiles than Jews (Mt 2?, cf. Lk 23*? spoken by 
Roman soldiers with || Mt 27, Mk 15% by the 
high priests). InJn it pec denotes the typical 
aA ene of Jewish thought contrasted with 
believers in Christ whatever their nationality and 
stage of belief, or with other Jews of less pro- 
nounced opinions (e.g. Jn 3% ‘a Jew,’ 5 7}8 973, see 
more fully Westcott, S¢. John, Introd. 1. 1. i. «. ¥.). 
In Gal 2) it refers to Christians of Jewish race 
(cf. St. Paul, ‘a Jew, a man of Tarsus,’ Ac 21%). 
Lk 23°! (‘Arimathwa, a city of the Jews’) perhaps 
means that Ar. was in Tita! not Samaria or 
Galilee. For a similar use of the adj. cf. Mk 1, 
Jn 32, In Ro 2”? (cf. Rev 2° 3°) with ref. to ideal 
Jews who correspond to God’s call and choice. In 
Gal 1814 St. Paul speaks of the ‘Jews’ religion,’ 
and the same expression (Gr. "Iovdatoués) occurs 
also in 2 Mac 8! (cf. 27! 1438), 

Jewess ("7707 1 Ch 4%8),---‘And his wife the 
Jewess,’ RV (‘Jehudijah, AV), t.e. perhaps of the 
tribe of Judah, but perhaps in the widest sense 
(see above), esp. if she is contrasted with Bithiah, 
the daughter of Pharaoh, who was, as it seems, 
Mered’s other wife. 

In NT Timothy’s mother is said to be a believing 
Jewess, but his father a Greek (Ac 161). In Ac 
24% Drusilla the wife of Felix is called a Jewess. 
In both cases there is no thought of the tribe. 

Jewish (n'nm, ‘Tovdacrt).—Of the language of the 
inhabitants of Jerus. in time of Hezekiah (2 K 
1876. 3 || Tg 364-38 cf. 2 Ch 32!8) and of Nehemiah 
(Neh 13%); in both cases contrasted with that of 
non-Isr. nations. In the time of Hez. this was quite, 
and in that of Nehem. almost, certainly Hebrew. 
In Tit 14 ‘Juwish fables’ prob. =Haggadéth, by 
which Jewish teachers popularized ‘WeiE philo- 
sophical speculations. A. LUKYN WILLIAMS. 


JEWEL is EV tr® of 4. . Ca 7! ‘The joints 
of thy thighs (RVm ‘thy rounded thighs’) are like 
jewels.’ he word comes from a root nbn ‘adorn.’ 

ts only other occurrence is in Pr 26!", where it is 
coupled with o1) ‘nose-ring,’ and where AV, RV tr. 
‘ornament.’ From the same root comes 2. The dz. 
Ney. mq (again coupled with oy) in Hos 2" [Heb.], 
used of the jewellery worn upon the occasion of a 
religious festival. Festal garments and ornaments 
were in accordance with ancient custom, Ex 3°". 


One who had not a special robe (Gn 35%), at least 
washed his ordinary garments (Ex 19!) before 
approaching the pieseneg of the Deity (cf. W. R. 
Smith, RS 433 ays After the mc euicn was 
over, the festal garment and ornaments were put 
off, because a certain virtue was believed to attach 
to them from contact with the object of worship, 
ef. Ezk 4419 «(The priests) shall put off their gar- 
ments wherein they minister at lay them in the 
holy chambers, and they shall put on other gar- 
ments, that they sanctify not the people with their 
garments’; cf. also the mantle o Elijah, pa ee 
(see the interesting note of Nowack, Ad. Proph. 20). 

8. ‘5>, a general term for ‘article,’ ‘utensil,’ 
‘vessel,’ ‘thing.’ When coupled with "p09 ‘silver,’ 
or 37) ‘gold,’ or both of them, it is tr? ‘jewels’ 
in Gn 2458, Ex 322 1]? 1285 3523 Nu 315 51, 1S ge 16, 
Job 287 (with 13), Is 612°; so with 13: (‘ precious- 
ness’) in Pr 20%; with noxen (‘fairness’) in Ezk 
167. 8 2376; with a1eq (‘desirableness,’ ‘ precious- 
ness’) in 2 Ch 20” (cf. 9999 in 3277, where for AV 
‘jewels’ RV has ‘ vessels’). 

4, 033, which in EV is three times (Pr 11%, Is 3, 
Ezk 16!) tr4 ‘jewel,’ means ‘ nose-ring.’ 

8. abin, Mal 3!7 ‘in that day when i make up my 
jewels.” Unfortunately, there can be no doubt that 
this beautiful and familiar phrase rests upon a 
mistranslation. The Heb. reads yx ww oY > yn 
abio ayy, which can hardly mean anything else than 
‘They shall be mine, in the day that Ido make * 
(cf. v.2!), even a peculiar treasure’ (so RV and 
Amer. RV, except that the latter gives ‘mine own 
possession’ instead of ‘a peculiar treasure’). 539, 
applied in 1 Ch 298, Ec 2° to a private treasure (of 
gold, silver, etc.) belonging to kings, is repeatedly 
used of Israel as the special possession or prize of 
J”, Ex 195, Dt 78 14226}8, Ps 135 (see Driver on Dt 78). 

In Ca 1 where AV has ‘rows (of jewels)’ RV 
gives ‘pluits (of hair).’ The Heb. 18 ona, the 
meaning of which is quite uncertain. Baethgen (in 
Kautzsch’s AT) gives Gehdnge, Siegfried -Stade 
Schnire. In the second clause of the same verse 
RV substitutes ‘strings of jewels’ for AV ‘chains 
(of gold).’ The Heb. is oye, which Siegfried-Stade 
tr. Perlen-, Corallenschniire; Baethgen, Schniire ; 
Oxf. Heb. Lex. ‘strings of beads.’ In 1 P 38 where 
AV has simply ‘gold’ RV gives ‘jewels of gold,’ 
me is @ more exact rendering of xpvolwy (yen. 

ur.). 

In Trumbull’s Studies in Orental Social Life 
(p. 319 ff.) there is a striking chapter on the 
extent to which gold and silver ornaments are 
worn by the women of Egypt and Arabia, Oriental 
dress lends itself to ornamental treatment much 
more than the Western style. ‘The materials may 
be gold, silver, and rich cloth, as well as precious 
stones. All the references in Scripture to jewellery 
imply that it was highly appreciated, and might 
easily become dangerous to the moral life. It 
caused the trayedy of Achan ; and provided at once 
the golden calf and the furnishings of the taber- 
nacle. Among Orientals, the same taste that 
enjoys rich heavy perfumes and bright dazzling 
eAleaes in dress, naturally found pleasure in the 
gorgeous display of jewellery. Jewels took the 
form of armlet, anklet, bracelet, crescent, earriny, 
nose-ring, necklace, and often had a value of amu- 
let protection. See, further, STONES (PRECIOUS). 
J. A. SELBIE. 

JEWRY.—The Gr. name ‘Iovdala was rendered 
by Tindale Jewry (usually alien by him ‘Jury’), 
and this was accepted by all the VSS following, 
except occasionally Rhem. (Juda) and AV. The 
AV was apparently the first to use the more 
accurate form Judea, and it does so everywhere 
in NT, except Lk 23°, Jn 7}, where the earlier 


“Or perhaps ‘in the day when I act’; Nowack, den J'ay da 
itch Hand anlege. 
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form Jewry has been allowed to stand. RV has 
everywhere the still more aceurate spelling Judea 
(wh. see). The Apocr. was more carelessly tr? in 
AV, hence Jewry is oftener retained, as 1 Ks 1? 4” 
57: 8. 57 Bl gt! g3 Rel 8 2Muc 10%; but still Judea 
is the more frequent form. In RV the Apoer. is 
not more carelessly, but it is less consistently tr¢ 
than NT, and so Jewry is allowed to remain in 
1 Es and Bel, but changed to Judwa in 1 Mac, 
In OT the form Jewry occurs but once in AV, 
Dn 5, The Aram. is 1, a form which in the very 
same verse is tr! Judah, as it is rendered every- 
where else except Ezr 5° (Judea). RV always 
Judah. Cf. ‘Tindale’s tr® of Mt 25° ‘And they 
sayde unto hym; at Bethleem in Jury (77s ‘Iovdalas). 
For thus it 1s written by the Prophet. And thou 
Bethleein in the londe of Jury (77 ‘Iovda), art not 
the leest concernynge the Princes of Judah (’Iovda).’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
JEZANIAH (in Jer 40 (Gr. 47]® ar, LXX 
"Tefovlas; in 42 [Gr. 49]! ayn, BA 'Afaplas, Que 
"lefovlas).—A Judahite military officer who Joined 
Gedaliah at Mizpah (Jer 40%). After the murder of 
Gedaliah, Jezaniah was one of those who went to 
the prophet Jeremiah for counsel as to their future 
action (421). He is called in 2 K 25% Jaazaniah 
(which see), and is apparently to be identified also 
with Azariah (ay ‘Agaplas) of Jer 437, who was 
prominent in rejecting the prophet’s advice. 


JEZEBEL (57x, perhaps* ‘un-exalted,’ ‘un- 
husbanded’ [see Oxf. Ieb, Lex. p. 33], TesaBer).— 
The daughter of Ethbaal, and wifeof Ahab. Eth- 
baal (Ithobnal) had, after a yerioe of revolution and 
anarchy, seized (c. B.C. 888) the throne of Tyre, which 
he occupied for more than thirty years. He was the 
first monarch of note who had reigned in Phoenicia 
since the days of Hiram, and his alliance was 
doubtless sought by Omri and Ahab in order to 
counterbalance the hostility of Damascus. The 
marriage of J. to Ahab (1 K 16%!) exercised a 
poser influence upon the history of religion in 

srael, and indirectly also in Judah, where J.’s 
daughter, Athaliah, afterwards shared the throne 
with Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat. The wor- 
ship of the Tyrian Baal was now supported by all 
the court influence. We are not, indeed, tosuppose 
that Ahab abandoned the worship of J”, whose 
prophets he still consulted (1 Kk Jos), and whose 
nume he meant to honour by the names he gave to 
his children (Ahaziah, Jehoram, Athaliah, all of 
which are compounds containing some form of 
mm). Nay, he could have pleaded that he simply 
copied the example of Solomon, both in his foreign 
marriage and in erecting a sanctuary for Baal 
(cf. 1 1)%7 with 163%), But what had been 
tolerated in the days of Solomon now met with 
strenuous opposition. ‘To the great prophet Elijah, 
J” was a jealous God ; there was no longer room in 
Israel for the worship of Baal; there must be no 
‘halting between two opinions,’ but a definite 
choice of the one or the other deity. The attitude 
assumed by Elijah, and those lke-minded with 
him, provoked the resentment of J., in whose 
hands Ahab seems to have been little more than a 
tool. The prophets of J” were either put to death 
or driven to conceal themselves (1 K 184), until 
Elijah could exclaim, ‘I, even T only, am left, and 
they seek my life to take it away’ (1 K 19), The 
issue of the conflict on Mount Carmel, and the 
slaughter of the prophets of Baal, from which 
Elijah hoped so much, served only to augment the 
persecuting zeal of the queen (1 K 19). 


* Hommel's theory (AHT 116), that the first element of the 
word is a divine name, is very precarious. Kénig (Expose. 
Times, Jan. 1899, p. 190) suggests that the first element ig 'x 
‘island,’ and that the name may mean ‘exalted isle,’ which 
may have been originally an honorific appellation of Tyre itself. 
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The darkest stain, however, upon the memory 
of J. is left by the atrocious crime she perpetrated 
(1 KK 21) in order to procure for her husband the 
vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite (see NABOTH). 
The judicial murder of Naboth sent a thrill of 
horror through the land, and, as W. R. Smith 
(Proph. Isr. 87), following Ewald and Wellhausen, 
has truly remarked, this crime had far more to do 
than the worship of Baal with undermining the 
throne of Ahab and Jezebel. ‘The popular feeling 
is doubtless truly reflected in the terrible sentence 
which (according to the Deuteronomic compiler) 
Elijah passed upon the actors in this tragedy 
(PK Ques), 

J. survived her husband (who fell in battle at 
Ramoth-gilcad, ¢. B.C. 853) some ten years, and 
saw her two sons, Ahaziah and Jehoram, in succes- 
sion seated upon the throne. The house of Omri 
was at length destroyed by Jehu, a cavalry oflicer 
in the service of Jehoram, who treacherously slew 
both his master and Ahaziah king of Judah 
(2 K 9%4#-), When tidings of the catastrophe reached 
J., the aged queen prepared to meet death with 
fortitude and dignity. Having attired herself as 
for a state occasion (the notion that she meant to 
captivate Jehu by her charms is too ridiculous to 
need refutation), she nwaited the arrival of the 
usurper, whom she mockingly accosted, ‘Is it well 
with Zimnri, the murderer of his master?’* The 
answer of the brutal Jehu was to order her ennuchs 
to cast her down from the window of the palace, 
and, as the helpless woman lay stunned by the 
fall, he and his captains trampled her under their 
horses’ feet. After a banquet held to celebrate 
the success of his conspiracy, the savage warrior 
ordered the rites of sepulture to be paid to his 
victim ; but it was discovered that her body had 
been devoured by the street dogs. So perished 
miserably the proud daughter of Tyre, and the 
murder of Naboth was avenged (2 K 9%-%), 

The impression of J. that 1s Jeft upon us by the 
nirrative of the OT is that of an able, resolute 
woman, who, once she had formed a purpose, 
carried it to a conclusion, without much scruple as 
to the methods she employed. Whether she was 
guilty, in a literal sense, of the ‘whoredoms and 
witcherafts’ of which Jehu speaks in 2 kx 9%*, we 
have not suflicient evidence to decide. Her accuser 
is by no means an unprejudiced witness, and even 
he may have only meant, in his coarse fashion, to 
allude to her worship of the Tyrian Baal. Later 
traditions interpreted the accusation in its most 
literal sense (cf. Rev 2”).+ There can be little 
doubt that the prevailing estimate of J.’s char- 
acter is far less favourable than that which was 
cherished by her contemporaries. Much of the 
obloquy that attaches to her name, and that has 
made ‘a Jezebel’ a term of reproach, is due to an 
inexcusable misunderstanding of 2 K 9%, which 
records a perfectly innocent and dignified act. 1t 
is surely a singular coincidence whereby the mur- 
derer and his victim, Jehu and Jezebel, are remem- 
bered best, not for the part they played at an 

* AV ‘Had Zimri peace who slew his master?’ is an improb- 
able rendering, and even RV (text) ‘Is it peace, thou Zimri, thy 
master’s murderer?’ seems hardly to suit the occasion. Our 
rendering is supported by Kautzsch’s AT’, ‘Geht es Simri wohl?’ 
and by Reuss, ‘Wie geht’s du Simri?’ which is paraphrased by 
the latter, ‘Ei guten Tag du Canaille\’ ; 

t The correct text is tyv yuveixe. The copyist who added cov 
Bcems to have underatood the ‘angel’ of the Church as the 
bishop. The name ‘ Jezebel’ must be understood symbolically 
and not as the real name of the woman against whom the 
denunciation is uttered. She appears to have been ao false 
prop eves (within the Christian Ohurch, and not belonging to 
Judaism or heathenism) whose teaching had a licentious 
tendency, ropratev and poxstuy belng probably used in a literal 
and not a figurative sense. Rousset (see his exhaustive note) 
thinks there is not sufficient evidence to warrant the interesting 
suggeenon of Schifrer, that Jezebel in this text is the priestess 


of the Chaldwan Sibyl, Sambethe, who is believed by Schiirer to 
have had a sanctuary at Thyatira. 
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important crisis in Israel’s history, but he for his 
‘furious driving,’ and she for her painted face ! 


Lireraturr,—W. R. Smith, O7JC2 p. 237, Proph. Ter. 48, 
76; Wellhausen, Hist. of Jar. and Jud. 65; Kuenen, Rel. Jar. 
i. 35517. ; Reuss, Das AZ’, i. 387; Cornill, Der isract. Prophet: 
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JEZELUS (’léfndos).—1. (B ’1é0ydos) 1 Es 8%, 
Ezr 8° JANAZIEL. 2.1 Es 8*®, 


In 
In Ezr 8° JEHIEL. 


JEZER (ry: ‘form,’ CRaEDOs >; LXX Gn 46% 
"Iocaap, Nu 26” B 'Técep, A'Tecpl, 1 Ch 78 B’loceujp, 
A Xadp).--The head of the Jezerites (ya, B 
"Tecepel, A ’lecpl), a family of Naphtali. See Cone 
ALOGY. 


JEZIEL (5x Kerd, uw Kethtbh; B’lwi\, A Ati). 
—A Benjamite who joined David at Ziklag,1 Ch 12°. 


JEZRAHIAH (aniv=' J” will shine,’ Luc. xe ® 
"Tegpids, R* BA omit, Neh 124),—The leader of the 
singers at the solemn dedication of the walls of 
Jerus. in the time of Nehemiah. In 1 Ch 73° the 
same name is rendered Izrahiah. 


JEZREEL (Nyy! ‘God soweth’).—1. A Judahite 
(1 Ch 4%). See GENEALOGY. 2. The symbolical 
name of Hosea’s eldest son (Hos 1‘), given in token 
of the prophet’s disapproval of the massacre of 
Ahab’s family at J., and his expectation that 
divine vengeunce would speedily overtake the 
dynasty of its perpetrator, Jehu. See Hoska, 
P: 421°. 3. J. is used in Hos2”: as a name for 
anal with a play upon the etymology of the 
word, 


JEZREEL (dxy3r ‘ God soweth’ ; LXX A 'Tespaéa, 
Tefpaér, 'lefparjr, ’Ecpaé; B’lagpd, "Toparr, 'Egepeéa ; 
Jos.Ant, VII. xiii. 6, Iepégyda; VIII. xv. 4,6, Tegépnra, 
var, ‘Tfédpa, etc. ),—This is the Heh, name of the preat 
plain (‘rr poy, Jos 17}, Jg 6%, Los 15) now generally 
called Esdraelon, and by the Arabs known as 
Mer) thn-Amr. In modern times it has been 
applied especially to the vale between Jebel Duhy 
and Gilboa, sloping E. towards Beisfin (see Ks- 
DRAELON). Jezreel* is the name also of— 

1. A city in the territory of Issachar (Jos 19"), 
the site of which is now occupied by the village of 
Zer'in, This identification is beyond question. 
The two names are practically identical; the soft 
initial yod of the Heb. is dropped, and, as is not 
unusual, the Heb. -ed is replaced by the Arab. -in 
in the modern word. Similar instances are found 
in Beitin for Bethel, and /sma‘in for Ishmael. 
Eusebius and Jerome (OS? 268, 52, 165. 14) place 
Jezreel in the yreat plain between Legio (AAdn 
Lejin) and Scythopolis (Beisdn), and the Bor- 
deaux Pilgrim (A.D. 333) gives the distance from 
Beisin as 12 Roman miles, conditions quite 
met by Zer‘in. Eusebius and Jerome speak of 
Esdraela, and the Bordeaux Pilgrim of Stradcla, 
both obvious modifications of the Greek name of 
Jezreel. In Crusading times it was called Parvum 
Gerinum (Willhain of Tyre, xxii. 6), and in 1173 
Benjamin of Tudela mentions Zarein (j')) as 
Jezreel, (The Constantinople cd. gives fm, but 
it is full of errors). Brocardus (ce. vii. 176, 177) 
speaks of Zarcin, and notes the fine view which it 
commands. Sir John Maundeville says, ‘5 miles 
from Nain is the city of Jezreel, which was for- 
merly called Zarim’ (Early Travels in Palestine, 
Bohn’s ed. p. 184). Rubinson observes that from 
the 14th cent. to the beginning of the 19th the 
identification was lost sight of. He was himself 
the first to put it on a secure basis (BRP iii. 
161-168 [? ii, 318-325)). 

* The plain probably derived its name from the city, and not 
vice versed (see Budde, Richt, u, Sam. 46 ff.). 
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The beautiful and commanding situation of 
Jezreel ainply warranted the distinction conferred 
upon it by Ahab and Jezebel. Mount Gilboa 
terminates to the N. in bold bluffs which descend 
steeply into the vale of Jezreel, and to the N.W. 
throws off a low sinking promontory, thrust lke 
a wedge between the vale of Jezrecl'and the great 
bay of Esdraelon, which sweeps round by the base 
of Gilboa to Jenin. Guarded on the N. by pre- 
caus cliffs about 100 ft. in height, with the 
splendid rampart of Gilboa S. and 8.E., it is a 
position of considerable strength, being casiest of 
approach from the 5.W. Here, at an elevation of 
200 ft. above the plain, stands the village of Zer“tn. 
The hovels that form the village, some thirty in 
number, built on a mound of rubbish, are mean 
and dirty, and the general aspect is one of squalor. 
The inhabitants have been corrupted by travellers, 
and have learned to prey upon afl who pass, while 
the street dogs here have an evil reputation for 
SAVAENESS, 

The place contains little of interest and no 
antiquities. There are numerous broken cisterns 
among the houses; and Guérin found a white 
marble sarcophagus W. of the town (Samarie, 
i, 311; PHF Mem. ii. 131). The one conspicuous 
building is a large square tower, of no great age, 
now commonly used as a meddfeh or place for the 
entertainment of guests. From the top of this 
structure a magnificent view is obtained, including 
the great plain in its whole extent, and every 
point of importance around it, with the single 
exception of Tabor. S. and 8.E. runs the high 
barren wall of Gilboa, with its memories of 
humiliation and defeat for Israel. From En. 
yannim (Jenin), its white domes and minarets 
glancing amid the greenery of its sheltered nook, 
the Samaritan mountains rising behind, the eye 
ranges along the edge of the plain to Megiddo 
(Khan Lejjun), and thence to the bushy heights 
of Giana the rough crest of el-Mabrakah, the 
place of Elijah’s burnt-oflering showing clear 
against the sky. Cut off from the mountain on 
the north by the gorge of the Kishon, low oak-clad 
hills divide the plain of Acre from Esdraelon, and, 
sweeping round eastward in more fertile slopes, 
drop in precipitous cliffs upon the plain just south 
of Naar, the highest of whose white houses 
one may descry, with the dark nplands of Galilee 
beyond. Mt. Tabor is hidden by the shapely ass 
of Jebel Duhy, the hill of Moreh, crowned by its 
wely, with Shunem, Nain, and Endor clinging to 
its sides, ar down the broad and fertile vale of 
Jezreel as it slopes to the Jordan Valley, we 
catch a glimpse of the citadel of Beisdn; and 
across the Ghér the view is barred by the steep 
and rugged mountains of Gilead. 

Besides the cisterns mentioned above, Jezreel 
was well situated for water supply. Bir es-Suweid 
lies to the N. of the town; and at the base of the 
cliffs to the E. the waters of e-Ain el-Meiyiteh, 
‘the dead spring,’ form quite a considerable stream. 
The fountain is so named because once it dried up. 
After deep digging the waters flowed again; the 
pit was filled with loose gravel, and since then the 
supply has been continuous. About a mile farther 
E., in a cave at the base of Gilboa, a still more 
copious spring bursts forth, the stream from which 
is strony enough to turnanmill. This is probably 
the fountain where the Israelites encamped before 
the disastrous battle of Gilboa (15 29'). It is also 
with some likelihood identified with the spring of 
Harod (Jg 7'). The native namo, ‘Ain Jaltd or 
Jalit (Arab. for Goliath), seems due to some con- 
fusion with the scene of David’s encounter with 
the giant. ‘Here is the plain where David slew 
Goliath,’ says the Bordeaux Pilgrim; but beyond 
this, says Robinson, no trace of the tradition is to 
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be found. The fountain which the Crusaders knew 
as Tubana was doubtless the spring ‘Ain Juba‘in, 
some little distance off, surrounded by marshy 

round. The water is slightly reddish in colour. 

onder suggests that this may represent the Tal- 
mudic Tubnia (Tosephta, Sheviith, ch. vii.; PEF 
Mem. iii. 79). The water of all these fountains is 
sweet, and abounds in small fish: on this was 
founded the legend of the Crusading army being 
miraculously supplied with fish for some days 
(William of Tyre, xxii. 27). 

Jezree] is first mentioned in marking out the lot 
of Issachar (Jos 19'8). It, with its district, re- 
mained faithful to the family of Saul, after the 
disaster at Gilboa (28 2°), The days of its greatest 
prosperity dawned when Ahab and Jezebel, fas- 
cinated no doubt by the beauty of the place and 
its surroundings, chose it as a royal residence. 
The palace stood on the FE. side of the city, the 
harem being close by the gate, with windows 
overlooking the road leading thither (2 K 9*: 31), 
A tower commanding a view of the approach from 
Jordan, up the vale of Jezreel, also formed part of 
the building (26. 9”). ‘This was most necessary to 
guard against surprise; as then, and until com- 
paratively recent times, the hordes of the East 
oame this way in making their inroads upon the 
fruitful land of Esdraelon. An object of special 
admiration was the house of ivory built by the 
king, an evidence also of the luxury in which the 
royal pair indulged (1 K 22"; cf. Am 3! 64). The 
establishment of idolatrous priests must also have 
been large (1 KX 16%, 2K 10"), Hither drove Ahab 
from Carmel through the storm, preceded by the 
stern, swift-footed Tishbite (1 K 18: 4), ere 
was the vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite (‘Sayiypa), 
coveted by Ahab (16. 21'), Probably it lay E. of 
the town, where wine-presses cut in the rock are 
still to be seen (2 K 97), Whether this city or 
Samaria was the scene of Jezcbel’s outrage upon 
Naboth and his sons (1 K 2184, 2 K 9%) is in some 
doubt. If Ahab’s blood was licked by the dogs at 
Samaria, that would point to the southern city as 
the scene of Nuboth’s execution (1 K 225%), On 
the other hand, the natural sense of 1 K 2) seems 
to place it at Jezreel; and with this Joseplus 
agrees (Ant. VIII. xv. 6).* Joram, succeediny his 
father Ahab, maintained Jezreel as a royal resi- 
dence; and here he was visited by his kinsman 
Ahaziah king of Judah (2 K 8). These two 
were together when surprised by the newly 
anointed Jehu, who slew Joram and cast his body 
into the plot of Naboth: Ahaziah fled, but was 
wounded, and died at Megiddo (2 K 977), Here 
Jezebel also suffered miserably for her offences, 
being at the conqueror’s command hurled from the 
window into the courtyard, where she was de- 
voured by the pariah dogs (2 K 9%-87), By the 
gateway of Jezreel were piled the heads of Aliab’s 
70 sons, brought hither by Jehu’s orders from 
Samaria (2 K 107); then the town became the 
scene of one of those sickening massacres which so 
often stain the records of Oriental monarchies : 
all who might be suspected of sympathy with 
the house of Ahab, ‘his great men, ae familiar 
friends, and his priests,’ were relentlessly done 
to death (7b. 10"). The prosperity of Jezreel 
scems to have ended with the downfall of the 
house of Ahab, and its name is seen no more in 
the sacred books, save only in Hos 1“ ™, where it 
occurs with a symbolic significance. (See HOSsKA). 

The Crusaders knew Jezreel as Parvum Gerinum, 
and close by occurred in 1183 a skirmish with 
Saladin, after which the Saracen leader retired 


* It is posaible that the prediction in 1 K 2119 (which is from a 
different hand from 22) contemplates the deed of Jehu in 2 K 92, 
and not the death of Ahab himself (cf. 1 K 212), In any case, 
2296 ig an interpolation. See, further, Wellh. Comp. 284. 


(William of Tyre, xxii. 26). In 1217 the Cliristian 
army passed down the vale to Beisin; but the 
pac has been the scene of no important event in 
ater history ; and for many centuries it has pre- 
sented, practically unchanged, the aspect of squalid 
poverty that meets the cye of the traveller to-day. 

2. A town in the hill-country of Judsea, the site 
of which has not been identitied. It was not far 
from the Judiwan Carmel \" os 15%), Ahinoam 
(the Jezreelitess, mbyopn or n’oxy qn), one of David’s 
first two wives (1 § 25% 278 305, 28 2? 33, 1 Ch 33), 
was @ native of this town. 


Litgratunr.—EKarly Travels in Palestine, Bohn, p. 184, ete. ; 
Robinson, BRP iii. 161-168 [? if, 318-325]; Thomson, Land a 
Book, ii. 177-191; Stanley, Sinat and Pal. Oe 343, Iistory of 
the Jewish Church, ii, 214; Conder, Tent-Work in Palestine, 
p. 65, etc.; PEF Mem. li. pp. 79, 88, 131; Baedcker, Palestine 
and Syria, ed. 1894, p. 242; 0. A. Smith, HGHL pp. 856, 881, 
etc. ; Buhl, GA /’ 204f.; Guérin, Samarie, i. 311 ff. 

W. EwINa. 

JEZREELITE, JEZREELITESS.—See preceding 


article. 


JEZRIELUS (A 'Fegpindos, B ’Tegdpixrdos; AV 
Hierielus), 1 Es 9°7.—In Ezr 10% Jenin. The AV 
form is derived from the Aldine text. 


JIDLAPH (451, perh. ‘he weepeth,’ if from root 
nda ‘drip’; A’le\ddd, D om., Lue. ’led\dp).—A son 
of Nahor, Gn 22”2 (J), The clan of which he is the 
eponym has not been identified. 


JOAB (ax ‘ J” is father ’).—4. (’Iwé8) the son of 
Zeruiah and brother of Abishai and Asahel. J.’s 
mother is named because she was David’s sister, 
and thus of more importance than his father, of 
whom all we are told 1s that his sepulchre was at 
Bethlehem (28 2°). The first mention of J. is 
upon the occasion of the engagement at Gibeon 
between David’s men and those of Islhbosheth. 
Abner, who commanded the latter, was completely 
beaten, but in the course of his retreat killed 
Asahel, who had overtaken him. At snnset J., at 
the request of Abner, recalled his men from the 
mrsuit, and returned to David’s headquarters at 
Hebron (28 2!*-), Some time afterwards Abner, 
having quarrelled with Ishbosheth, offered his 
allegiance to David. J. was absent when Saul’s 
general visited Hebron for this aed ee but re- 
turned shortly after his departure. Prompted b 
a desire to avenge the death of his brother Asahel, 
and perhaps also by a jealous dread that Abner 
might supplant him in the favour of David, J. sent 
messengers to recall him, and then treacherously 
murdered him (2 8 3777), At the siege of Jerus. by 
David, it was J., ace. to the Chronicler, who first 
scaled the citadel, and thus earned the reward pro- 
mised by the king, that he should be chief captain 
of the host (1 Ch 118), After the defeat of the 
Edomites (28 84, ef. title of Ps 60) J. remained 
in Idumawa for six months, and sought to exter- 
minate all the male population. ‘The terror of his 
name haunted that country for long (1 K 11)*), 
In conjunction with his brother Abishai, J. waged 
successful war against the allied forces of Syria 
and Ammon; and when at length the citadel of 
Rabbath-ammon was ready to fall, he displayed a 
combination of magnanimity and prudence in send- 
ing for David to deal the final b ow, so that the 
king himself might have the credit of the victo 
(28 112 12%-%), Jt was during the siege of Rabba 
that David was guilty of the most heinous sin of 
his life. J. fell in readily with the kiny’s plan for 
getting rid of Uriah the Hittite, and thus obtained 
8 new ticle upon David through sharing his guilty 
secret (28 1157), After Absalom’s murder of 
Amnon, and his flight to Geshur, it was J. who, 
through the medium of ‘a wise woman from 
Tekoa,’ induced David to recall his son, and who 
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at last, but with reluctance, effected a final recon- 
ciliation between them (2S 14!"). When the 
rebellion of Absalom broke out, J. remained 
loyal, and accompanied David in his flight across 
the Jordan. With his brother Abishai, and Ittai 
the Gittite, he shared the command of the royal 
ariny in the battle which proved so disastrous to 
Absalom and his adherents. It was by J.’s own 
hand that Absalom met his death as he hung 
defenceless in the branches of an oak. As he ha 
not hesitated to take the rebel’s life in spite of 
IDavid’s strict charge to the contrary, J. did not 
hesitate after the battle to remonstrate with the 
king for giving such unrestrained vent to his grief 
for his son’s death. The sturdy common-sense of 
J., although his plainness of speech must have 
been very displeasing to his master, availed to 
check the disaffection that had begun to spread 
among the royal troops (2819). It was probably 
resentinent at J.’s conduct on this occasion that 
led David to transfer the command of the army to 
another of his nephews, Amasa, who had been 
Absalom’s commander-in-chief (2 8 19%). The 
deadly mistake of this appointment speedily be- 
came apparent when the standard of revolt was 
raised by Sheba ben-Bichri. Amasa proved him- 
self a useless fainéant, and the situation became 
so alarming that David was compelled to send 
Abishai (or perhaps J. himself) * to take command 
of the army. At any rate J. was present with the 
expedition, which was ultimately joined also by 
Amasa. J. seized the first opportunity to rid him- 
self of his rival, whom he despatched with as little 
compunetion as he had shown in the case of Abner 
(28 20%", on the text and interpretation of which see 
Driver, Sam., adloc.). He then prosecuted the cam- 
paign with vigour, and specdily brought it to a 
successful issue. Sheba having taken refuge at 
Abel-beth-maacah, J. laid siege to the town, and 
only desisted when the head of the rebel was cast to 
him over the wall (28 20%). J. offered strenuous 
resistance to Duavid’s proposal to number the 
people (28 241"), and, acc. to the Chronicler, did 
not complete the work (1 Ch 21%), When Adonijah 
took steps to have himself proclaimed king, J. 
attached himself to his party, probably without 
the slightest thought of disloyalty to David, who 
seems himself to have intended that Adonijah 
should succeed him, until the household intrigue 
of Bathsheba, aided by the powerful support of 
the prophet Nathan, led him to decide in favour of 
Solomon. The latter, upon his accession to the 
throne, considered it prudent to rid himself of J., 
whose influence with the army might have con- 
stituted a serious danger to the new monarch. No 
doubt a desire to wipe away from his house the 
stain of the unavenged blood of Abner and Amasa 
para y influenced Solomon, but State reasons must 
ave predominated. J., on hearing that Adonijah 
had been put to death and Abiathar deposed, 
needed no further intimation that his own life 
was in danger, and he fled to the asylum of the 
altar. Refusing to leave the sacred place, by 
Solomon’s order he was slain there by Benaiah, 
whose readiness to act as executioner was doubt- 
less all the greater because he thus secured the 
*In 2S 206 the MT and LXX have Abishai, but Syr. has Joab, 
and the latter reading is adopted by Thenius, Wellh., Driver, 
Kittel, Lohr. On the other hand, Budde, in his notes to the Bks. 
of Sam. in Haupt’s Sacred Bks. of OT (p. 95), considers that 
MT is correct, and that the narrative is perfectly intelligible 
upon this assumption, ‘As the new commander-in-chief Amasa 


left him in the lurch, David was obliged to make use of J.’a 
services, but his dignity as king would not permit the acknow- 


ledgment of this by an immediate reinstatement. By charging : 
Abish: 


al his brother with the commission he makes sure that J. 
will not remain behind, and the latter willingly joins the expedi- 
tion as a volunteer, in order to put the king under new obliga- 
tions to himself. The fact that he takes the leadership into his 
own hands is so much a matter of course that it does not necd 
to be mentioned.’ 
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reversion of the office of commander-in-chief for 
himself (1 K 2%°*). Acc. to 1 K 2!-!2 Solomon, in the 
execution of J., acted in obedience to the dying 
injunction of David. Wellh. and Stade hold, how- 
ever, that this passave is an unhistorical inter- 
polation. The hand of the Deuteronomic redactor is 
certainly evident in v.°, but Budde (/eicht wu. Sam. 
263 f.), following Kuenen, defends the antiquity 
(without committing himself to the historicity) of 
at least vv.°®. 

The character of J. has often been unfairly 
estimated, either from lack of a due regard to the 
spirit of the age in which he lived, or from pre- 
judice in favour of David and Solomon. The least 
that can be said is that he was a man of far-seeing 
statesman-like views, a brave soldier, a skilful 
commander, and a loyal subject. Even his assassi- 
nation of Abner ane Amasa, so repellent to us, 
could plead as excuse, in the one case the supposed 
duty to avenge his brother’s death, and in the 
other the gross injustice of David in depriving him 
of his command. The Oriental is not usually dis- 
tinguished for generosity to his enemies or scrupu- 
Jousness in his methods of revence, and J. was no 
exception to this rule; but his action on these two 
occasions must not blind us to the splendid services 
he rendered to his country. Without him David 
was like Ferdinand without Wallenstein. No 
doubt, like the last-named great gencral, J. made 
the most of his knowledge that he was indispens- 
able, and thus in the end was able to obtain his 
own terms from his master. Ono thing he had re- 
solved upon, that as he alone was fit for the post, 
he alone must command David’s army. ‘ Wallen- 
stein war Nichts wo er nicht Alles war, er muss 
entweder gar nicht oder mit vollkommener Frei- 
heit handeln’ (Schiller). This determination to 
brook no rival, combined with the low moral 
standard of the age, will suflice to explain the 
most questionable episodes in the career of the 
Wallenstein of Israel. J.’s conduct all through 
the Absalomic rebellion reflects the greatest credit 
upon his foresight. It is needless to ofler any 
apology for his killing of Absalom, an act that vas 
pardonable because necessary. Nor is it possible, 
as we have explained already, to convict him of 
treason because at first he supported Adonijah. 
Taking everything into account, we feel that this 
great man deserved a better fate, and it leaves 
a painful impression upon us when we learn that, 
after he had served his king and his country 80 
faithfully, his grey hairs were not suffered to go 
down to the grave in peace. 

2. (‘Iw8d8 BL, ’Iwé8 A).—The son of Seraiah, a 
descendant of Judah, and father ‘of the valley of 
Charashim’ Ge or ‘of (the inhabitants of) the 
valley of craftsmen’ (AVm), or ‘of Ge-Harashim’ 
(RV), or ‘of the valley of craftsmen’ (RVm), 1 Ch 
414 cf. Neh 11% See GE-HARASHIM. 3. (‘Iw8dB, 
"Twdé8).—The name of a family which returned from 
exile with Zerubbabel and Ezra (Ezr 2°= Neh 7", 
‘zr 8%, 1 Es 8%). J. A. SELBIE. 


JOACHAZ (A’Iwxaf, B ’Iexovlas), 1 Es 1 (LX X58), 
—Jehoahaz the son of Josiah; ef. 2Ch36'. B 
and the Vulgate (Jechonias) are in agreement 
with Mt 1" in omitting the short reign of 
Jehoahaz. 


JOADANUS (A ‘Iwaéavos, B 'Iwdavos), 1 Es 9!%.— 

One of the sons of Jesus, the son of Josedek, the 
riest. The corresponding name in Ezr 10! is 
EDALIAH. 


JOAH (nxv ‘J” is brother’).—1. Son of Asaph, 
the ‘recorder’ at Hezekiah’s court, 2 K 18)% 26 %= 
Is 36% 21-22, 2, A Levitical family name, 1 Ch 67 
(apparently same as Ethan of v.“), 2 Ch 291% 3. 
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A Levite, son of Obed-edom, 1 Ch 264. 4. Son of 
Jouhaz, the ‘recorder’ at Josiah’s court, 2 Ch 34°, 


JOAHAZ (19x), — The father of Joah, the ‘re- 
corder’ in the reign of Josiah, 2 Ch 34%. See also 
J EHOAHAZ. 


JOAKIM (‘Iwaki or -elu, UXX form of epia).— 
The name is spelt Jehoiakim in canon. books, but 
Joacim or Joachim in Apocr. AV, and Joakim 
everywhere in Apocr. RV. 

In Apocr. the name belongs to siz persons. 
4. King Jehoiakim, son of Josiah, father of 
Jeconiah (Bar 18). 1 Es 1 follows LXX of 2 
Ch 36° in saying that he was carried in copper 
chains to Babylon. This is in apparent, but not 
hopeless, discrepancy with 2 l€ 24':® and Jer 22'8 
36 2. Jehoiachin, son of Jehoiakim, who is 
erroneously called Joakim in 1 Es 1%, and is 
said to have reigned after his father 3 months 
and 10 days. 3. A priest, son of Hlilkiah, to 
whom the captives of h.C. 597 are said, in Bar I’, 
to have sent money for the purchase of offerings 
and incense. The Gr. says that the money was 
‘sent to J. the priest (rdv lepéa), and to the priests 
(pds rovs lepeis).’ Hence RV renders tepéa, ‘the 
high priest.’ No high priest of this name, how- 
ever, 18 mentioned in Scripture, and it is therefore 
better with Zéckler to regard J. as the second 
priest, invested with the dutics of overseer or 
treasurer of the temple, as Pashhur (Jer 20!) is 
called chief officer in the house of J’; and as 
Zephaniah, a son of Hilkiah and brother of Seraiah 
who succeeded his father, was promised to be 
officer in the temple (Jer 29%), and was afterwards 
‘second priest’ (Jer 52%). It is reasonable to 
suppose that Zephaniah was J.’s successor as sagan, 
or second priest. 4 A high priest, who, in the 
days of Holofernes and Judith, when the people 
of Judea were ‘newly come up from captivity,’ is 
said, as head of the Senate, to have directed 
military affairs, by commanding the inhabitants 
of Bethulia to occupy the northern passes (Jth 
4°‘), and at the same time to have led the people 
in devout aU eet in the temple, clad in sack- 
cloth, and with ashes on his mitre (Jth 41% 15), §, 
A priest, son of Zorobabel, mentioned among the 
returning exiles in the reign of Darius (1 Es 65). 
6. The husband of Susanna, a wealthy Jew in 
Babylon. ‘lhe rooms of his mansion were used for 
the administration of justice among the Jews; and 
ace, to Syr. W., for the Synagogue. The horrid 
calumny concocted by the two lascivious elders 
came on J. as a terrible blow, and, when Daniel 
solved the mystery, J. joined with Susanna’s 
rclatives in singing praises that no dishonour was 
found in her (Sus 8), W, stands alone in saying 
that J. died shortly after inarriage, and that 
Susana was a pious widow when her trial came. 

J.T. MARSHALL, 

JOANAN (‘Iwavdy WH, 'Iwavva TR, AV Joanna). 

—An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 377, 


JOANNA (‘Iudva WH, "Twdvva TR), the wife of 
Chuza, the steward of Herod Antipas. She was 
one of ‘certain women which had been healed of 
evil spirits and infirmities’ (Lk 87). Thus bound 
to Jesus by the tie of gratitude, J. ministered to 
Him of her substance, nnd after the crucifixion 
was one of the company that went to the tomb to 
anoint the body of the Lord (Lk 8° 249), 


JOANNES (‘Iwdyyns, AV Johannes).—1. (B -dvzs) 
) Es 88% son of Akatan, in Ezr 82? JONHANAN. 
2.1 Es 9” son of Bebai, in Ezr 102 JEHOHANAN. 


JOARIB (‘Iwap(e)(8, "Iwap(e)fu), 1 Mac 2! 14%, Jos. 
Ant. XU. vi. 1, the head of the priestly family 


from which the Maccabees were descended. Ace. 
to 1 Ch 247 this family, there called that of 
J EHOIARIB (Which see), was the first of the twenty- 
four courses of priests. 


JOASH (vx').—1. Father of Gideon, a native of 
Abiezer (Jg 6" 87), Notwithstanding Gideon’s 
modest languaye (6"), J. must have been the most 
important person in his town (‘one of the principal 
prone of the tribe of Munasseh,’ Jos. Avt. V. vi. 
2); he had more than ten servants (677), and he 
was sruardian of the local sanctuary of Baal. It 
may be reasonably supposed that the demonstrated 
impotence of Baal to protect his altar and the 
Asherah, coupled with love for his son, revived 
strongly in the mind of J. a conviction of the 
unique power of J”, which found utterance in that 
sarcastic address to the Abiezrites which recalls 
the mockery of Elijah on a like occasion, and 
which received a lasting memorial in the name 
Jerubbaal by which Gideon was known in later 
times (1S 124, 28 11%), 

2. A son of Ahab to whose custody, and that of 
Amon, governor of Samaria, Ahab committed 
Micaiah on his departure for Ramoth - gilead 
(1 IX 2277-2 Ch 18%). J. was probably left behind 
as his father’s viceroy. Rawlinson suggests that 
here and in 2 Ch 287 ‘king’s son’ means a state 
officer; cf. Jer 367° 38%, 3. A descendant of Shelah, 
son of Judah, 1 Ch 4”. Vv.2)-3 are very obscure 
(see OPB), 4. (wy) A Benjamite, son of Becher, 
1Ch7®&, 6. A Benjamite warrior who joined David 
at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12% 6, (vy) One of the comp- 
trollers of David’s private estate. He was over 
‘the cellars of oil,’ 1 Ch 273, 7. See JEHOASH. 

N. J. D. WHITE, 

JOB, BOOK OF.—In mod. edd. of the Heb. Bible, 
the third in order of the books called Kethubim in 
the Jewish Canon. Its place, however, has varied ; 
in the Talin. order it stands between Ps and lr; 
Jerome places it before both. In the Greek Canon 
the division of books is for the most part according 
tosubject-matter. After the historical books follow 
Ps, Pr, Ec, Ca, Job (this is order in B); succeeded 
by Wis, Sir, and other extra-canonical books. 
Job, together with the canonical books of Pr and 
Ke, and the apocr. books Sir and Wis, belongs to 
what is called the Liekhmah or Wisdom.-Literature 
of the Old Covenant, and forms itscrown and climax. 
This article will deal severally with the Name of 
the book, its Contents, its Form, its Text, its 
Integrity, its Scope and Purpose, its Date and 
Authorship, and ae History of its Exegesis. 

i, NAME.—Heb. ax, Gr. '1W8, "Jyyob, misrepre- 
sented in the usual Eng. pronunciation. Jn a post- 
script to the LXX (not found in Aq. or Symm., 
and in 'Theod. only in part), Job is confused with 
the Idumwan king Jobab, mentioned in Gn 36%. 
The sentence runs: ‘This man is described in the 
Syriac book as living in the land of Ausis, on the 
borders of Idumma and Arabia; and his name 
before was Jobab, and having taken an Arabian 
wife, he begot a son whose name was Ennon.’ By 
a further confusion in the name Zapd (Gu 36’), 
Job's descent from Esau is inferred. The traditions 
embodied in this postscript are followed in the 
Koran, but are wholly untrustworthy. (lor 
additional traditions concerning Job, see Koran, 
Suras 38, 40, also Sura 21). 

The derivation of the name is doubtful, and the 
pales to give to it a significance drawn from 
etymology are very questionable. It has been 
taken (Ges. and others) as a passive form from 
root 2x, meaning ‘one persecuted’ by Satan, or 
hy his friends, or by calamity. Cf. Wo from 15° 
Dut this form is never purely passive (Volck, p. 6). 
Others (including Ewald and Delitzsch) explain 
after the analogy of Arab. awiwdb, as from root 
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ax, ‘the penitent one, resipiscens, or pious, ever 
turning’ to God. The latter explanation — is 
favoured by Hitzig and Cheyne (see his Jub and 
Solomon, p. 62 and note). 

The name of Uz (71y) as the country in which 
Job lived is not of much assistance in determining 
his personality. The name is given to a son of 
Aram in Gn 10%, to a son of Nahor Gn 227 (RV, 
in AV Huz), and to a grandson of Seir Gn 36°, 
This last passage, joined with Jer 25” and the 
mention of Uz in connexion with Edom in La 4”, 
points to a district E. or S.E. of Palestine, N. of 
Arabia, and adjacent to Edom. The IL.XX, quoted 
above, probably embodies a prevalent tradition ; 
another tradition, traced out by Wetzstein (see 
Delitzsch, Comm., Appendix), points to the 
district of the Hauran. Fr. Delitzsch, judging 
from certain cuneiform inscriptions, fixes upon a 
district near Palmyra for the site of Uz, whilst 
some view the names both of place and hero as 
symbolical only. The names Béné-kedem, ‘chil- 
dren of the East’ (1%), ‘‘Temanite,’ and to a less 
extent ‘Shuhite’ and ‘Naamathite,’ may be held 
to confirm the general indications of locality men- 
tioned above. (See UZ). 

Outside this book, Job is mentioned in Scripture 
only in Fzk 14418 “These three men, Noah, 
Daniel, and Job’; and in Ja 5" ‘Ye have heard 
of the patience of Job.’ Both of these passages 
apparently ay a belief in the actual existence of 
the proverbially upright and paueee man of that 
nune, but not necessarily the existence of this 
book, or the treatment which Job’s history receives 
in it, 

ii, CONTENTS.—The following is an outline or 
‘argument’ of this remarkable book; its form and 
significance will be considered later. It may be 
divided into five parts. 14. Prologue, written in 

rose, chs. Land 2. 2. Colloquies between Job and 

ie friends, including Job’s Lament, ch. 3. First 
colloquy, chs. 4-14; second colloquy, chs. 15-21 ; 
third coreduy chs. 22-31. In the first two 
colloquies, each friend speaks once, and Job replies 
to each; in the third, according to the present 
arrangement of the text, Zophar fails to take up 
his turn, and Job, after re lying to Bildad (ch. 26), 
speaks at unusual length, Ale) in oa kind of 
monologue (chs, 27-31), 3. Intervention of Ltihi, 
chs, 32-37. 4. A Theophuny; utterances of J”, 
with very brief replies of Job, chs. 38-42% 6, 
Epitoque, written in prose, ch. 427°", 

14. The Prologue introduces us to a man named 
Job, living in the land of Uz, of great wealth and 
exceptional piety, surrounded by a large and happy 
rannile and possessing every mark of divine 
favour. Upon this man there falls a series of 
heavy calamities, succeeding one another with 
startling rapidity, each more severe and trying 
than the last. His flocks are carried off by 
marauders or smitten by lightning, he is stripped 
of all liis possessions, and orate at a stroke of 
all his children. ‘The Prologue represents this as 
due to a scene in the Council of Heaven, at which 
there appeared among the ‘sons of God’ a being 
called ‘the Satan’ or ‘the Adversary,’ who 

uestioned the sincerity and disinterestedness of 
dons religion, and received permission to alfllict 
him in various ways, but not to touch himself. 
This experiment is described as resulting in Job’s 
complete vindication. He bowed in submission 
to the divine will, and in all this first stage he 
‘sinned not, nor charged God with folly,’ 7c. 
never questioned the moral rectitude of divine 
providence. 

Another council is represented as held in heaven, 
at which the Adversary accounts for Job’s fidelity 
by saying that he has not been made to suffer in 
his own person. Permission is then given to 


inflict the utmost bodily pain upon Job, only his 
lifeis tobespared.  Jubtsaccordingly smitten with 
one of the most painfil and loathsome of diseases, 
elephantiasis, a peculiarly trying form of leprosy. 
But in his utmost sullering and degradation he 
utters no complaint, though even his wife bids 
him ‘renounce God and dic.’ ILaving received 
good at God’s hand, he was content patiently to 
‘receive evil,’ and in all this Job ‘sinned not with 
his lips.’ 
2. Tiree friends, Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar, 
now come to condole with him. They sit in silent 
sympathy for seven days and seven nights, and 
‘none spake a word unto him, for they saw that 
his pain was very great.’ ‘The silence is at last 
broken by Job himself. He had thus far borne 
unparalleled troubles with unparalleled resig- 
nation, but now he ‘opened his mouth and cursed 
his day.’ The long-drawn wail of the third 
chapter is not a direct arraignment of God’s provi- 
dence, but it contains a bitter, agonised complaint 
which virtually amounts to this. He curses the 
day on which he was born, wondering why the 
misery of birth into such a life should ever have 
been inflicted upon him, and passionately longing 
for death as a blessed release which is inexplicably 
denied him. This outburst from the depth of a 
soul in anguish forms the ovcasion of the debate 
which follows. The tone of Job’s complaint 
appears impious in the ears of his friends, who 
remonstrate, each after his own fashion, whilst to 
each elaborate speech Job makes elaborate reply. 
The first stage of the discussion is chiefly occupied 
by an assertion on the part of the friends of the 
justice and goodness of God, whose government of 
the world must be in accordance with truth and 
equity, the wicked suffering for their sin and the 
righteous enjoying divine favour. Job meets this 
by a passionate assertion of his own innocence, 
and a bitter and often very bold arraignment of 
the present order of things. At the second stage, 
the friends dwell more upon history and experi- 
ence, pointing out the c:lamities which attend 
upon evil-doing, and leaving it to be inferred that 
some kind of sin must lie at the root of the troubles 
which have overwhelmed Job. On his part, Job 
clings all the more tenaciously to his original 
osition. At the third stage of discussion, the 
tele attack Job more directly and explicitly, 
eharging him with definite sins which they are 
sure he must have committed, to be thus punished, 
As the friends become more violent, Job becomes 
more calm. He has been working his way towards 
a solution, though as yet it is far from clear. He 
cares Jess to debate with men, and throws his soul 
more and more upon God, though He be still 
strangely and dar lv hidden from him. Job’s 
long monologue is full of pathos and sadness, but 
the bitterness which marked his ‘curse’ and open- 
ing speeches has given place to a more equable 
frame of mind. 

Such is a gencral outline of the three colloquies, 
but it must not be understood that the progress 
thus sketched is uniform and unbroken. either 
Job nor his friends speak ‘by the card.’ Their 
utterances contain reasoning of a kind, but they 
are for the most part the outpourings of deep and 
earnest feeling, which cannot be reduced to 
syllogisms, and which necessarily imply much 
repetition and occasional inconsistencies. Job 
travels back upon his own course, varies in his 
moods, speaks now to God, now to the friends, 
now to himself; he is sometimes inconsistent, if 
not self-contradictory, as a sufferer wrestling with 
such a problem was likely to be. The speeches 
form part of a poem, not of an abstract demon- 
stration, though the poet is artist enough to pre- 
serve order in the midst of variety, and never losea 
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the thread of his argument amidst the outpourings 
of speakers whose feelings are sometimes at white 
heat. The first speech of Eliphaz is undoubtedly 
the most moderate, being almost apologetic in 
tone, whilst the last speeches show that the argu- 
ment has come to a deadlock, and the resources 
of the friends fail them. Beyond this it is difticult 
to trace any clearly detined or steadily maintained 
advance in the arguments on either side. ‘The 
conclusion shows each speaker as only more fully 
confirmed in his original position. 

3. Here, according to the arrangement of the book 
agit has come down to us, an episode occurs, in 
which a previously unmentioned speaker, named 
Elihu, intervenes, and gives at considerable length 
his judgment upon the question in dispute (chs. 
32 to 37). After a somewhat tedious introduction 
(326-83), Elihu blames the friends for the in- 
sufficiency of their arguments, but still more 
severely condemns Job for justifying himself, and 
undertakes to correct his many mistakes. The 
address to Job may be divided into four parts, corre- 
sponding with chs, 33. 34. 35 and 36-37 respectively. 

he gist of the whole may, however, be described 
as an attempted vindication of God, as at the 
same time a just and a merciful ruler of the 
world, who is great and vlorious above man’s 
power to comprehend, and who sends aftlictions 
upon Ifis own people as a chastisement, or as a 
means of purilicntion, or as a divine warning 
against sin, In the stress laid upon affliction as 
discipline, lies Elihu’s chief contribution to the 
discussion, 

4. In the next section of the poem, J” intervenes 
and ‘unswers Job out of the whirlwind.’ ‘Two 
addresses of the Almighty are given—the first in 
chs, 38!-40%, followed by a brief reply from Job 
40-5; the second in chs, 40°41, Pailew ed b 
another act of submission on Job’s part, 42!°°. 
The chief subject of the divine address is the glory 
of God in creation, the sublime and awe-inspiring 
features of which are recounted in order to impress 
Job with the greatness of God and the littleness of 
man, and the unsearchable wisdom and incon- 
ceivable power of God compared with man’s utter 
ignorance and weakness. Samnetinien the descrip- 
tion enters into minute detail, as in the picture of 
Behemoth (the hippopotamus) in 40%-%, and Levi- 
athan (the crocodile) in 41'-, The description of 
the war-horse also in 39'*-* is claborate and highly 
poetical. The object of the whole address, how- 
ever, as indicated from time to time by a series of 
ironical questions, is to overwhelm Job with a 
sense of the irresistible majesty and resource of 
that God the justice of whose government be has 
ventured to impugn. How can one who is so 
utterly unable to subdue a single one of God’s 
creatures, whose knowledge of even a corner of 
creation is so hopelessly inadequate, dare to 
arraign the procedure of Him who holds a universe 
of such creatures in the hollow of His hand? The 
effect of these addresses is immediate and complete. 
Job first confesses himself silenced and justly 
rebuked, and at last in full contrition mextontodties 
his sin and folly, repents of his ill-advised com- 
plaints, and bows low in submission beneath the 
Irresistible hand of the Almighty. 

5. In the epilogue, the story which was begun by 
a scene in heaven ends with a dénowiment visible on 
earth. The friends who had thought themselves 
representatives of the divine cause are rebuked, 
because they had not spoken of God ‘the thing 
that is right,’ as His servant Job had done. The 
are forgiven at Job’s intercession, while on Job 
himself is bestowed prosperity precisely double 
that which he had previously enjoyed. Job lived 
long after all his troubles were over, saw ‘four 
generations’ of descendants, and died ‘being old 


and full of days’—n sure mark of divine approval 
and favour (427-7), 

iii, FoRM.—Tho first question which falls to be 
considered under this head is whether the author 
intended to convey the idea that he was writing 
literal history. is narrative begins with the 
matter-of-fact statement, ‘There was a man in 
the land of Uz,’ ete., and both prologue and epi- 
logue at first sight appear to be ee statements 
of actual fact. This view was held by a large 
proportion of early Jewish interpreters, but not 
universally. RK. itesh Lakish is quoted in the 
Talmud (Baba Bathra, § 15. 1) as having said, 
‘Job existed not, and was not created, but he is 
(only) a parable.’ This was altered later into 
‘was not created except to be a parable.’ The 
prevailing opinion amongst both Jews and Chris- 
tians for many centuries was that the Bk. of Job 
was strictly historical. Luther questioned, not the 
existence of Job, nor the substantial accuracy of 
the story told in the book, but its literal inter- 
pretation throughout as a record of actual facts. 
Some recent critics (Reuss, Merx, Hengstenberg) 
have gone to the opposite extreme, and represent 
the book as entirely imaginative. ‘The tangarity 
of modern interpreters, however, view the book 
as ‘poctically treated history’; some (e.g. Cheyne) 
finding in it but a small kernel of fact; others, 
from Grotius and Lowth to Delitzsch, Davidson, 
and Driver, being content to read the poem as a 
free and imaginative rendering of facts handed 
down by tradition and here substantially repro- 
duced. It is hardly necessary to argue at length 
that the book cannot be read as literal history 
fron beginning to end. The descriptions of the 
heavenly council in the prologue are clearly sym- 
bolical. The numbers used in the prologue, and 
the exact doubling of Job’s possessions in the 
epilogue, indicate an ideal rather than an actual 
picture, Job’s calamities come upon him in such 
a sudden and dramatic form, and are described 
in so poetical a fashion, with a sort of refrain, 
‘f, even [I only, am left to tell thee,’ that we 
readily understand we are not too literally to 
interpret every word, And never was it known 
that sufferer in the extremity of his anguish 
delivered his soul in highly elaborated poctical 
phraseology. If, then, the view of the book as 
‘poetically treated history’ be taken as the most 
probable hypothesis, it is clear that considerable 
room is left ee diversity of judgment as to where 
the solid substance of fact ends and the drapery 
of the poet’s imaginative treatment begins. The 
names of the hero and his friends, the country in 
which he dwelt, the afflictions which befell him, 
the patience with which he endured them, and 
his emergence out of his difficulties, may perhaps 
be considered a kind of irreducible minimum of 
history used by the inspired genius of the author 
in his wrestling with the age-long problein before 
him. 

Closely akin to this is the question whether the 
author of ‘Job’ intended to represent his hero, 
not as an individual, but as a type of the righteous 
in affliction. Does imaginative treatment extend 
so far that the name of an historical personage 
is merely used to embody teaching concerning 
national calamities and the way to mect them? 
Cheyne adopts the view of Chateaubriand, that 
‘Jobis a type of righteous men in affliction’ (see 
his Job and Solomon, p. 65, and the essay in 
Proph. of Isaiah, ii. 235-244), adding, that ‘the 
common view that the hero of the poem of Job 
is simply an individual must, it is clear, be aban- 
doned,.’ This can only be established if emphasis 
upon the word ‘simply’ is maintained, A purely 
allegorical view of Ate poem leads to questionable 
and sometimes fantastic exegesis. And there is no 
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sufficient warrant for SuDEOHnE that the modern 
dramatic mode of treating such a theine, the his- 
torical element being so far niinimized as to be 
hardly discernible, and a purely imaginative treat- 
ment of a religious subject adopted, was likely to 
have been used by a Jew at any period to which 
this book has been assigned. It seems most satis- 
factory to say, with such writers as Fairbairn 
(City of God, b. 146), that ‘the national reposes 
on the personal sense,’ and with A. B. Davidson, 
that ‘Job is peste to be considered Israel, under 
a feigned name. e is not [srael, though Israel 
may see itself and its history reflected in him. It 
is the elements of reality in Job’s history common 
to him with [Israel in affliction, common even to 
him with humanity as a whole... it is these 
elements of truth that make the history of Job 
instructive to the people of Israel in the times 
of afiliction when it was set before them, and to 
men in all ages’ (see his Jod, Introd. pp. xxvi, 
XX vii). 

The chief reasons which incline us to this view 
of the poem lie, in truth, upon the surface. The 
references in Ezk 14" and Ja 5" suggest that Job 
was an actual person, known to tradition. The 
writer of the book conveys the impression that he 
is dealing with actual history, and his teaching 
would lose much of its force if it were supposed 
that the whole story lay in the mere cloudland 
of imagination. A majority of writers, however, 
include the word dramatic, in some form or other, 
in their characterization of the poem. Theodore 
of Mopsuestia employed the epithet in the 4th 
cent., and in modern times Ewald, Hupfeld, and 
Davidson use the word drama to describe the book. 
Delitzsch styles it a drama not emancipated from 
the lyric element, reminding us that a drain necd 
not be scenic in its character. Volck, after Nol- 
deke, defines Job as ‘a didactic poem, in dialogue 
form, with dramatic development.’ Milton de- 
scribed it as an epic, and Godet follows in the 
same direction. Cheyne calls it a ‘germinal char- 
acter drama,’ and compares Goethe's ‘Iphigenia’ 
and ‘Tasso.’ Driver says, ‘It is of the nature of 
a drama, and may be termed ao dramatic poem. 
Its principal parts are constructed in the form of 
a dialogue, and the action which it represents 
passes through the successive stages of entangle- 
ment, development, and solution. The action is, 
however, largely internal and mental, the succes- 
sive scenes exhibiting the varying moods of a great 
soul struggling with the mysteries of fate, rather 
than trying external situations’ (Introd. to 0.1’. 
Lit.4 p. 411). [f any technical definition of form 
is to be given, that of Volck, quoted above, appears 
to be the best, or the shorter phrase ‘dramatic 
poem’ might be admitted, for a drama in the 
usual sense of the word the book certainly is not. 
The name ‘lyrical’ or ‘ didactic-lyrical’ (G. Baur, 
Stud. und Krit. 1856, p. 582) is misleading in its 
associations. But it 1s probably a mistake to 
attempt to stretch this highly original poem upon 
a Procrustes’ bed, in order to make it fit in with 
later systems of classification. ‘Soul is form, and 
doth the body make.’ The author of Job had 
certain materials to use, and he kept certain 
religious objects in view as he wrote; he possessed 
a poetic genius of remarkable constructive power, 
and his thoughts were guided by the Divine Spirit. 
Under these circumstances .he produced, not 4 
drama, nor a didactic poem, nor any composition 
of conventional form or shape, but—the Bk. of 
Job, which is a law to itself, and which has in- 
fluenced subsequent writers whose names stand 
among the highest in literature, yet who, by 
general consent, are, merely from the literary 
point of view, outsoared and outshone by their 


great prototype. 
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The intimate structure of the poem can best be understood 
in connexion with the peuieral subject of the poetry of the OT 
(see ead it may, however, be well to gay that the ultimate 
element in Job, aa in all Heb. poetry, is the couplet or distich, 
consisting of two parallel clauses, the length of each line bein 
determined, not by the laws of regular metre, but by the bea 
of an irregular but musical rhythm. The single stoncs of 
which the poetical structure {s composed may be triplets or 
quatrains instead of couplets, but these larger or smaller units 
ars combined so as to form a strophe (the ‘ paragraph * of prose) 
and laws, which are none the lesa effective because informal] an 
instinctively obeyed, determine the varying lengths of the line, 
the varying character of the parallelism, and the varying struc- 
ture of the strophe. An analysis of Job’s lament in ch. 8, or 
of any of the speeches, would iilustrate in detail what can here 
be stated only in outling. It may be remarked, however, that 
the skill of the poet is especially conspicuous in the success 
with which he employs throughout a long poem a form of 
composition which is chiefly suited to the gnomic wisdom of 
* Proverbs’ or the comparatively briof lyrics of the Psalms, 

But the poetical character of Job does not depend upon the 
balance of syllables or the ane eUog beat of lines and clauses. 
The constructive imagination of the writer ia conspicuous 
throughout. It reveals itself as remarkably in the bold con- 
ceptions, the free, flowing outlines of the whole poem, ag in 
the wealth, variety, and finish of its detailed Imagery. The 
architect of a cathedral shows his akill alike in the detailed work- 
manship of bosses and finials and in his conception of a majestic 
whole. It is hardly within the compass of this article to dwoll 
upon the porties grandeur of Job viewed as a literary com- 
position. The sublimity and simplicity of its leading concep- 
tions, the pictures of the august scene in the Geanull chemter 
of heaven, and of the sudden desolation and overwhelmin 
sorrow in the earthly household, of Job lying tn passed anguish 
and mental bewilderment upon the mezbelé or ash-mound out: 
side hia house, and the deep sympathetic silence of his friends 
broken at last by the heartrending wail of the sufferer’s despair, 
—-all indicate the hand of a poet at the outsct, and prepare the 
way for the unfolding of the tragedy that follows. Only a close 
study of the book can give an idea of the richness and multi- 
plicity of ita metaphors, the concentrated vigour of its phrase- 
ology, its depth of human Soa its portraiture of patriarchal 
life, and the impressivoness of the descriptions of external 
nature, which form throughout a majestic kground to the 
moving picture of human pain and sorrow. 

Sometimes the figurative language is closely condensed— 


* Wilt thou harass a driven leaf, 
And chase the withered stubble?’ (1825), 


Sometimes the metaphor is claborated with startling vigour 
and emphasis, ag in the description of the Divine Being as a 
giant antagonist wrestling with the puny human frame, or 
making @ target of the miserable man who can offer no resiat- 
ance=- 

‘] was at ease, but he shattered me; 
He seized ine by the throat and shook me 3 
He set me up as his mark, 
His arrows beset me. 
He cleaveth my side, and doth not spare ; 
He sheddeth niy gall upon the ground ; 
He breaketh me with breach upon breach, 
Hie rusheth upon me like a giant’ (161714), 


The description of the lion in 410-11, of the eayle in ch. 39, 
‘where tho slain are, there is she,’ the comparison of deceitful 
friends to the brook drying up in summer and the mirage of 
the desert in 615-20, the brief but graphic succession of figures 
to describe the rapid flight of years— 


‘My days are swifter than a runner ; 
They tlit away, they see no good ; 
They shoot by like skiffs of reed, 
Like an eagle that swoopeth upon its prey |’ (925. 26)— 


are only examples taken at random of 4 poctic vitality in the 
writer which svems inexhaustible. The sketches of the wild 
beast in the desert are as faithful in detail us the limning of 
the glories of the constellations in the nightly sky is impressive ; 
but In each case the work is done by a fcw strokes of a master- 
hand. One passage only may be transcribed as an example of 
several of the features which have been thus summarily and 
inadequately sketched, and it will, at the same time, illustrate 
the arrangement of the poem in strophes— 


* The Shades tremble 
Deep below the waters and their inhabitants. 
The Unseen World is naked before him, 
The Abyss of Destruction hath no covering, 
He stretcheth out the North over the void, 
And hangeth the earth upon nothing... 
The pillars of heaven tremble, 
And are amazed at his rebuke... 
Lo, these are but the outskirts of his ways; 
And how small a whisper hath been heard of him 
But the thunder of his power, who can understand?’ 
(265. 6. 11. 14) 


iv. T'ExtT.—The Massoretic text of the OT, as is 
now generally recognized, stands in some places in 
great need of critical emendation, but the materials 
extant for the purpose are very scanty. The oldest 
MS of Job is separated in date from its composi- 
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tion by more than twelve hundred years, and few 
critical helps from without are forthcoming to aid 
in the examination and, if need be, the reconstruc- 
tion of the text. Under these circumstances, 
textual criticism virtually resolves itself into a 
comparison of the Heb. with the chief ancient 
versions, and an examination of internal evidence 
and inherent probabilities of corruption. Such a 
process naturally leads to widely differing results, 
varying according to the preconceptions and 
methods of individual critics. In modern times 
Merx led the way in his Das Gedirht von Hib 
(1871), advocating a reconstruction of the text, 
based partly upon the ancient versions and partly 
upon a metrical arrangement of his own. G. Bate- 
son Wright in 1883 carried the work some steps 
further. Bickell in his Carmina V.7. (1882) and 
in a series of papers in the Vienna Zeztsch. f. K. d. 
Morgenlandes (1891-94) has propounded an elaborate 
and revolutionary theory for ascertaining what he 
considers to be the primitive text of Job. He 
depends partly upon the LXX, but partly also on 
certain metrical theories, of which more will be 
said shortly. This work of Bickell has been 
popularized in English by Dillon in his Sceptics 
of the Old Testament (1895). Finally, Siegfried 
has published a polychromatic ed. of the text of 
Job (in Haupt’s Sacred Books of OT), in which 
a thoroughgoing recension is advocated, based 
mainly upon internal evidence such as satisfies the 
critic. 

The chief point for consideration at this stage is 
the LXX version. 


This probably dates from the early or middle portion of the 
2nd cent. 8.0. The character of the translation is too free and 
loose to be of much service in the detailed criticism of the text, 
but it; has been long known to scholurs that the original text of 
the JAXX was much shorter than the Textus Receptua now 
found jn our MSS. In the time of Origen the current Gr. version 
was shorter than the Heb, by some 400 lines, the omissions 
noted by Jerome amounting to more than 700. Origen (Kp. ad 
Afrve. § 4) tells us that, in the copies he used, as many as from 
three or four to sixteen or nineteen verses were lacking in some 

laces, and he remedied the deficiencies by supplying the Greck 
rom Theodotion, obelizing all the passages thus added to the 
Gr. text before him. Five MSS are extant preserving Origen’s 
marka, and in 1889 Ciasca published a Coptic tr. of the LXX 
version of Job which exhibits the pre-Origenian state of the 
text. As this version substantially agrees with the evidence 
furnished by the five MSS above named, omitting: the passages 
which in them are marked with asteriska, it is clear that this 
text gives us the LXX version in its earlicat form. 


The question is, what is its relation to the 
Hebrew? It must not be taken for granted either 
that it is earlier and pnrer than the MT, or that it 
is simply a curtailed and mutilated tr. from the 
Heb. that has come down to us. A similar state 
of things exists in relation tothe text of Jeremiah, 
and scholars are not yet agreed upon an inter- 
pretation of the facts. Jn the case of Job, Bickell 
uses this evidence to support his own very sweep- 
ing reconstruction of the text, seeking to show 
that the book in its present state has grown hy 
additions, successively made, to a very much shorter 
poem. Hatch (Hssays in Bib. Greek, pp. 215-245) 
argues in the same sense, that the early Greek 
translation represents the primitive form, the 
Hebrew a later and amplified form, of the text. 
Dillmann, on the other hand (Trans. Royal Pras. 
Acad. of Sct. 1890), contends that, except in a few 
cases, omissions from the Heb. were arbitrarily 
made by the Gr. translator—a view apparently 
held previously by Bickell himself; and Driver 
(Contemp, Rev. Feb. 1896, p. 262), though with some 
hesitation, pronounces the latter to be the more 
probable hypothesis. It is noteworthy that the 
omissions of the LXX do not relieve the chief 
difficulties which attend the text of the book as it 
stands, whilst, in several cases at least, it is difficult 
to understand the context without these omitted 
passages, or to explain how, if they did not form 
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part of the oriyinal text, the passages in the Heb. 
came to be added toit. Glosses and amplifications 
on such a scale generally declare themselves as 
such beyond much possibility of question. In 
trinsic probability, in other words, is almost 
entirely against the hypothesis that the shorter Gr. 
form represents the primitive type of text. Budde, 
in his latest work on Job (see Literature below), 
also PEeuOUness against the view of Bickell and 
Hatch. 

None of the other versions are of much use in 
textual criticism. The Peshitta Syriac was made 
from the Heb., and its renderings are occasionally 
serviceable in difficulties of detail. ‘The variations 
of the Targum are more curious than helpful, while 
the old Latin version was made from the Gr., and 
exhibits the same peculiarities (cf. Burkitt, Old Lat. 
and Itala, p. 8 f.). A revision of it was made b 
Jerome, preserving the critical marks which indi- 
cated the passages supplied from the Heb. to fill 
up the considerable deficiencies noted above. 

v. INTEGRITY.—Obviously, this subject is closely 
connected with the last, and some aryzuments of 
critics concerning the text have been reserved for 
this section, because a discussion of the genuine- 
ness of certain passages cannot be carried on with- 
out an examination into the subject-matter of the 
book. Criticism has been busy in recent years 
with the construction of Job, and most modern 
interpreters hold that the book as it has come 
down to us has undergone more or less of amplili- 
cation or modification. Some would reduce the 
volume of the book by at least one half. They 
hold that neither prologue nor epilogue, neither 
the speeches of the Almighty nor those of Elihu, 
formed part of the original work, and that the 
speeches of Job and the three friends must be both 
reduced in bulk and altered in churacter, if we 
would read them in their original form. Repre- 
sentatives of this extreme view, which lops off 
from the statue limbs and members till a mere 
torso, altered in its proportions, is left, are Bickell 
and Studer. 

Three main reasons are assigned for this trenchant handlin 
of the text. (1) The fact that the carliest form of the LX. 
version was 80 much shorter than the Heb. as it now stands. 
But wo have seen that it is by no means clearly proved that the 
shorter form represents the primitive type, and the reconstruc. 
tion proposed in many respects does not follow the lines thus 
indicated. (2) A inetrical theory concerning the coinposition of 
Job—a hypothesis of great learning and ingenuity, in which, 
however, few Heb, scholars have followed Bickell—demands 
some such system of wholesale abbreviation ag is thus pro- 
poe: This attempt to make the tines of Job ‘scan’ can only 

e carried out by the application of extreme violence. Not only 
must whole passages be shorn away, but the lines that remain 
must be read with frequent clisions and accommodations. In 
many cases these are so violent and unnatural as to make it 
clear that Bickell is trying to force into uniformity and regulari iy 
an irregular though real and impressive poetical rhythm whic 
runs through the book. It may be added, thata metrical version 
of a poem which can be remembered with ease would not readily 
be displaced by a more cumbrous and irregular form. Tho 
whole history of Heb. poetry, moreover, is against the sun 
tion that a poem of the length of Job, and of its Provable ; 
was composed in regular metre with lines of almost uniform 
regulation length. 

(3) The third chief line of argument is drawn from a view of 
the scope and design of ‘Job’ which is by no meang proved. 
It assumes that the book in ita first conception was a pocm of 
revolt, the utterance of a genuine ‘sceptic of the Old Testa- 
ment,’ who rebelled against the current doctrine of reward and 
punishment, and that it has only assumed its present shape 
under the hands of a number of ‘orthodox’ manipulators, who, 
by various additions and interpolations, have contrived to 
dress up the original product of a Sturm und Drang period 
into a shape in which it might appear in the sacred Canon. 
Without discussing this hypothesis in full, two remarks may be 
made. One is, that writers in the OT are not in the habit of 
disguising their moods of doubt and murmuring, and even 
rebellion againat the will of God. The pena wive the 
account of their gloomy periods of unsettled faith and positive 
denial; while Jeremiah from time to time ' waxes very bold,’ 
and, like Elijah in his despondency, is driven by the pressure of 
the problems of life to doubt and to deny the goodness of Him 
who controls life. This supposed dressing up of doubt Into 
decent orthodoxy is a device of modern days. It should be 
noticed, also, that this theory of the origin and history of ‘Job’ 
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{s hampered with the further difficulty that these large additions 
were made to the original text by a peek or poets whose 
‘{maginative power was at least not infcrior to that of the 
original writer’ (Hatch, op. cit. p. 244)-a somewhat large 
demand to make, when the original and sublime character of 
the book as a whole ig borne in mind. 

Siegfried, without going so far as Bickell, is yet 
very severe in his castigation of the MT. He 
classifies some passages--which may be repre- 
sented by ch. 28, and the Elihu speeches, chs. 32-37 
—as ‘polemical interpolations directed against the 
tendency of the poem.’ Other passages found in 
the 12th, 27th, and other chapters, are styled 
‘correcting interpolations, conforming the speeches 
of Job to the orthodox doctrine of retribution’; 
while others, again, are ‘parallel compositions,’ 
amongst them ‘being foun the section 40°%&428, 
Some fifty separate passages are banished from 
the text as scattered interpolations of editors, 
inserted during the process of ‘working over’ the 

oem, which de Wette was the first to suggest 
baat been freely employed. The shorn remnant of 
the text is, sanecially in chs. 13 and 14, 20 and 21, 
and again in 30 and 31, rearranged as regards the 
order of its clauses and paragraphs, according to 
the critic’s judgment. It is, perhaps, unnecessary 
to say that for this wholesale reorganization there 
is no external evidence, the primitive form of the 
LXX text piving very little assistancein the places 
where serious dittictlties in subject-matter are 
supposed to require radical changes in the text. 
Studer (1881) reconstructs the whole book, making 
chs. 29 and 30 the original prologue—a process 
which A. B. Davidson describes as leaving a mere 
trunk, ‘so misshapen that its shoulders are found 
in the region of its bowels.’ 


Two reeent monographs, representing the prevailing current of 
contemporary criticisn1, may be mentioned: Grill, Zur Compost- 
tion dea B. Hiob (1890); and Laue, Die Composition des B, 
Hivb (1896). The former rejects, os not belonging to the 
original book, the Flihu speeches, the deacri ptlons of Behemoth 
and Leviathan, alyo 144-13 246-9, 14-21 262-27 277-31, and chs. 29 and 
30. Laue holds that ch, 99-4 and ch, 12 are out of place, and 
that the former paragraph should be placed after ch. 26, and 
the latter after ch. 27, Ch. 24 is condemned in part as having 
been ‘worked ofer,’ only a portion of it opens the 
original tendency of the poem. From chs. 25-28 he admits only 
261-4 and 27/6 as genuine. Laue, like many other critics, pro- 
nounces the Elihu speeches and the ‘Behemoth and Leviathan 
episodes’ to be interpolations, but he holda both prologue and 
epilogue to be genuine and indispensable parts of the original 


poem, 

Merx, Bateson Wright, and Cheyne may stand 
as representing those who advocate less sweeping 
but very considerable changes. Some of the chief 
modifications proposed are, that as Bildad’s speech 
in ch. 25 is very short, ch. 26°" might be better 
placed as a continuation of it. 
place of Zophar’s third speech, which is lacking, 
ch. 278-#—very awkwardly placed where it stands 
—might be read as coming from him. Ch, 28 is 
held to be a later insertion, as well as the whole 
episode of Elihu. The few verses, ch. 31°, 
even Delitzsch considers to be misplaced, forming 
an anti-climax in their present connexion, He 
would transpose and read them between vv. * 
and *, 

A. B. Davidson is still more inoderate ; he is, in 
fact, one of the most conservative critics of the 
book. He holds that, with the exception of the 
speeches of Elihu, no scrious objection can be 
brought against any of the five great divisions of 
the poem, but the Elihu episode he, in common 
with nearly all moderns, pronounces to be a later 
addition. Further, he entertains somewhat scrious 
suspicions concerning ch. 277-8, ch. 28, and the 
descriptions of Behemoth and Leviathan in the 
speeches of the Almighty, but apparently would 
not, on the whole, remove these from the text. A 
view nearly coinciding with this will be advocated 
in the present article ; but the ultimate decision of 
such a question as this largely depends, it is clear, 
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npon subjective considerations, Two classes of 
these may be mentioned. (1) What measure of 
difficulty in a passave warrants conjectural emenda- 
tion, and how far isa 19th cent. critic competent to 
reconstruct an ancient poem, without being guilty 
of the vice of trying it by his own preconceived 
ideas and standards? (2) What is tho view to be 
taken of the scope and design of the book? Can it 
be viewed as a fairly harmonious whole in its pro- 
sent state, and what amount of apparent incon- 
sistency warrants interference with the text as it 
stands? These are questions which are certain to 
receive different answers from different types of 
mind, The only satisfactory line of argument in 
a conservative direction lies in a justification of 
the book as it stands, and its success must depend 
upon power to show that the book can be better 
understood as we have it, with certain compara- 
tively slight omissions and modilications, than in 
the forms proposed by more destructive and re- 
volutionary theories. 

The section most open to objection is that 
containing the speeches of Elihu. The chief 


arguments ayainst its having formed a part of 
the original book are the following. (a) Elihu is 


not mentioned cither in the prologue or the epi- 
logue. In the latter, especially, it would seem 
unnatural that Jehovah, when referring to the 
specches of the three friends and Job, should pass 
wlihu by in silence, (6) Chs. 32-37 are awkwardly 
placed between Job’s monologue and the divine 
answer out of the whirlwind. The intervention 
of the Almighty, and the words with which He 
addresses Job, are much better undérstood if ch. 
38 follows immediately upon ch. 31. ‘The ease and 
advantage with which this section could be de- 
tached from the rest of the poem seenis to point to 
a line of juncture here. (c) Elihu’s arguments 
appear to consist partly of a repetition of those of 
the three friends, partly an anticipation of the 
address of Jehovah, So far as Elihu does furnish 
an original contribution to the discussion in the 
emphasis which he lays upon the purifying in- 
fluence of suffering viewed as chastisement, it is 
not in harmony with the general teaching of the 
book, (d) The style is prolix, and, in the orion 
of most, distinctly inferior to the rest of the book ; 
though Kuenen ( or example) has pronounced that 
style alone would in this case be insufficient to 
prove a later origin. (e) Certain peculiarities of 
leaiaaae are discernible, a much stronger and 
more decided Aramaic colouring being discernible 
in this section. Canon F. C. Cook (Speaker's 
Com.) argues, after Schlottmann, that this is the 
poet's way of indicating Elihw’s Aramvean origin, 
The subject is investigated at length in Stickel’s 
Das Buch Hiob (1842), Budde’s Bettraige eur 
Kritik des B. H. (1876), and in an essay of Kleinert 
(Stud. u. Krit. 1886); and the bearings of these 
are investigated by Cheyne (Job and Solomon, 
Appendix, etc. 291-293), who sums up in_ the 
words, ‘ Evidently the speeches of Elihu are later 
compositions.’ ilbudde is the most distinguished of 
the defenders of the genuineness of the speeches). 
‘The force of these arguments really lies in their 
conjunction. It will be observed that they are of 
different kinds, and their cumulative force is 
therefore all the greater. Standing alone, each 
one would not be fatal. Cook, for example, points 
out that no person is named in the book till he 
begins to take part in the action, and he attaches 
considerable weight to the arguments adduced by 
Elihu. S8radley, however, in his thoughtful 
lectures on the Book of Job (1887), takes a differ- 
ent view. The concurrence of arguments drawn 
from different quarters appears to the present 
writer convincing, and perhaps the strongest 
evidence of all is drawn ‘rota the view taken of 
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the book as a whole, the plan and outline of which 
che episode of Elihu mars, or positively disfigures. 
The same must, on the whole, be said of eh. 277-4 
and ch. 28. The former passage contains an 
elaborate account of the afflictions which overtake 
the wicked, apparently quite out of pines on the 
lips of Job, and containing precisely such arguments 
as had previously been urged by his friends. 
Compare, ¢.g., the speech of Zophar in ch, 20, and 
observe that 273 is almost identical in expression 
with 20%. There is no real connexion between 
the first six verses of ch. 27, in which Job asserts 
his own innocence, and the strain of the verses 
that follow, which are quite inconsistent with 
Job’s previous contentions. The only two modes 
of reconciliation possible are these. (1) Job wishes 
to show that he Noss not altogether deny the fact 
that the wicked are punished, and is anxious to 
sever himself from iets perilous and friendless 
condition. He shrinks from the very thought of 
being as the wicked are. He wishes to ‘avoid 
everything that can appear ambiguous, and to 
take a position upon a much higher elevation’ 
(Ewald), Even, however, if this train of thought 
were appropriate in Job’s mouth, it cannot be said 
that it fits in at all suitably with 27!°6 which 
precedes, or ch. 28 which follows. Or (2) it may be 
urged (ayain with Ewald) that Job has by this 
time conquered his doubts as to the divine moral 
government, that these ‘have worked their own 
cure,’ and that he anticipates already some such 
issue as is described in the epilogue, But it 
requires only a moment’s consideration to see that 
this disturbs the whole order of the composition, 
that it is quite inconsistent with the language of 
Job’s soliloquy, especially ch. 30, and it does not 
harmonize with the address of the Almighty to 
Job, which follows. 
Ch. 28, again, is of the nature of an episode, 
beautiful and impressive in itself, worthy of a 
oetic genius and a devout spirit, but excecdingly 
difficult to understand in the place which it 
occupies in the poem. ‘The general drift of the 
chapter is that Wisdom--in the sense of the 
yon of true and righteous government which 
irect the course of this world’s affairs—is inscrut- 
able by man; the only possible course for man is 
to fear and trust Jehovah, and (by implication) to 
leave himself and his fortunes entirely in the 
hands of God. Such a train of thought is quite 
in harmony with the teaching of other parts of 
Jewish sacred books,—compare several psalms and 
marts of Proverbs,—-but it is irreconcilable with 
ob’s previous position and subsequent language 
in chs. 30, 31. If Job had already reached this 
stage in his education, what need of chs. 38-42, 
and how account for the laments of ch. 31? Again, 
no satisfactory connexion of thought between 
chs. 28 and 27° or 278 can be established. The 
opening 'p may, indeed, be variously understood. 
‘ For there is a vein for the silver’ (RVm) is the most 
obvious translation, the rendering ‘surely’ being 
adopted to avoid a difficulty, since the inscrut- 
ability of divine wisdom affords no reason for the 
fate which the end of ch. 27 describes as overtak- 
ing the wicked. It is necessary to read much 
between the lines in order to eke out a kind of 
connexion between the chapters as they stand, 
e.g. ‘the wicked are punished, but for all that 
there are problems in life which that simple prin- 
ciple does not explain, and wisdom is really 
inscrutable’; or ‘the wicked are overthrown, and 
such a fate is sure to overtake all who disobey 
God; for wisdom can only be attained by those 
who fear Jehovah.’ It must be felt that these 
attempts are so forced and artificial that there is a 
strong presumption against the sequence of chapters 
as they stand. The difficulty of the opening ‘9 


would hardly, however, be a sufficient objection, 
if the chapter as a whole was appropriate to the 
frame of mind in which the book presents Job at 
the moment. This is far from being the ease; 
the opening words of ch. 29, ‘ Moreover, Job con- 
tinued his parable—Oh that I were as in months 
peat: etc., exhibit far too violent a break with 27% 
or sound exeyesis to explain. 

We are led, therefore, to the conclusion that the 
section 2778 is out of place, whether or no it 
should form part of a speech of Bildad or a third 
speech of Zophar; that ch. 28 also, with all its 
truth and beauty, cannot be understood where it 
stands; and that chs. 32-37 form a subsequent 
addition to the original book by a pious writer 
who was not fully satisfied with its teaching. 
Ch. 312%“ may perhaps also with advantage be 
transferred to a place between vv.32 #24 8, 

The arguments urged against the genuineness 
of other portions of the book are not, however, 
SOUNDER. Cheyne holds that prologue and 
epilogue do not form a part of the book, the 

rologue being perhaps part of a prose book of 
sOh: and the epilogue added later by an editor 
whose object and views were quite distinct from 
those indicated in the prologue. His work is done 
‘ina prosaic spirit,’ and he makes ‘a sad con- 
cession to a low view of providential dealings’ 
(Jub and Sol. p. 69). This is a natural, but 
perhaps superficial, objection. Dillmann in the 
4th edition of his Zfivd (1891) finds these argu- 
ments unsatisfactory. The reply to those who 
contend that prologue or epilogue, or both, do not 
fit in with the rest of the poem, can only be made 
vood when the scope of the whole book is examined. 

It is further urged that the speeches of the 
Almighty are ‘inserted passages’ as much as those 
of Elihu, while the descriptions of Behemoth and 
Leviathan were added later still, a ‘purple patch’ 
the removal of which would be a gain. The last 
objection seems to resolve itself into a question of 
taste, on which no critic’s judgment can be final. 
That the speeches of the Almighty constitute the 
book as it stands into a consistent whole, which 
would lose a chief portion of ity meaning, if indeed 
it would be intelligible, without them, is a point 
which may conveniently be reserved till the scope 
of the poem is considered. The views of those who 
would separate prologue, epilogue, and the speeches 
of Jehovah from the text of the oriyinal poem are 
represented in the words of Cheyne when he says 
that the book as it stands forms a ‘confused 
theodicy,’ that these sections constitute ‘disturb- 
ing clements,’ and that to attempt to weld them 
into one whole shows a failure to understand the 
position. These are only the ‘ conflicting thoughts’ 
of ‘earnest, warm-hearted men’ on the great 
question of the suflering of the righteous, interest- 
ing separately, but not intelligible in combination. 
This is the only objection to passages which in 
style and diction, in force and beauty, are con- 
fessedly of a picce with the rest of this noble and 
remarkable poem. The prose passayes also, it is 
adinitted, are not in themselves unworthy of the 
place in which they stand. The main issue, 
therefore, with regard to the integrity of the book, 
so far as these great divisions of it are concerned, 
depends upon the view taken of its scope and 
teaching. A fundamental difference of opinion on 
this head accounts for the differing concliatona of 
eminent critics on questions of genuineness. 

vi. SCOPE AND DksIGN.—The mode of treat- 
ment adopted in this section will be to discuss the 
whole book as it now stands, showing how each 
part is related to the whole, and inquiring what 
teaching it may be supposed to convey in its 
present form. Yt has Veen shown in the last 
section that in all probability certain chapters did 
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not form part of the original desien: but this is 
matter of opinion; and while some crities would 
excise more, others object to the setting aside of 
any portion of the book. A picture may be sur- 
veyed as a whole, apart from the varying opinions 
of judges who hold that the colours in one portion 
or another of the canvas have been laid on by a 
later artist. Such a survey may aid in the decision 
of controverted questions. 

The poem of ‘Job,’ so remarkable for imagina- 
tive power and literary skill, was unquestionably 
intended to set forth theological doctrine. Nothing 
abstract or technical is intended by the phrase ; it 
is but a way of expressing the aspect from which 
the deepest questions of life are here viewed. The 
poet can be engayved with no higher themes, with 
no more living and burning questions, than God, 
man, evil, good, suffering, hope, destiny. The 
thesis of the book—to translate poetry into prose 
—is that suffering in the present ite is not precisely 
proportioned to ill desert; on the contrary, the 
righteous suffer; yet God is, and God is good. 
How can this be? [t is the object of Job to 
answer the question. 

In the first place, let the presuppositions of the 
discussion be iene in sain The debate is not 
concerning the primary truths of natural theology. 
God is: that is an axiom unquestioned, unqnestion- 
able. And by ‘God’ is meant a Ruler of the 
world, understood to be righteous and merciful, 
though the exact measure of His inerey and truth 
be not apprehensible by man. Noatheistic theories 
are admissible,—that would mean to give up the 
problem, not to solve it. ‘The pantheist, the 
materialist, have here no standing- ground. A 
Western mind of to-day may cut the knot presented 
in Job in a hundred neveralt ways not open to the 
FKastern---to say nothing of the Israelite—of 2500 

ears avo. lurther, the evidently accepted re- 
igrious doctrine presupposed by the book is that in 
this life the wicked are punished and the righteous 
rewarded by a just God, cach man according to his 
deeds and character. Against this current ortho- 
dox opinion the book is a protest, but it is a 
religious protest. It is not a sceptical inquiry, 
nor a cynical denial, nor a blasphemous denuncia- 
tion, either as a whole or in any of its constituent 
parts. It isa plea for a wider, deeper, truer, more 
easily defensible orthodoxy. It represents the 
process by which a step was taken in fie formation 
of religions thought, and a religious explanation 
of life-problems was arrived at. Even those who 
would reduce the book to the narrowest dimen- 
sions, and who reject certain portions as pious 
se or orthodox corrections, must admit that 
ob’s attitude throughout is that of the man who 
is trying to understand God, not denying His 
existence or mocking at His rule. Job pleads for 
God as truly as the friends. The ring, if we may 
so speak, within which the conflict is carried on— 
a ficht for life so far as Job is concerned—i.e. the 
recognized limits of the discussion, must be borne 
in mind throughout. 

The colloquies form the kernel of the book : let 
them be taken first, especially as they are the 
only portions which beyond all question constitute 
its original elements. The exact issue between 
Job and his friends concerns, not the punishment 
of the wicked, but the suffering of the righteous. 
Job is not concerned to deny that the wicked as 
such suffer: if ch. 277% belongs to him, he ex- 
py asserts it. What the friends assume is that 
only the wicked suffer, and precisely in proportion 
to their wickedness; what they at first imply and 
afterwards explicitly declare is, that if an appar- 
ently righteous man suffers, he cannot be so 
righteous as he seems; hence that Job, who is 
enduring exceptional pain and calamity, must 


have flagrantly offended, in secret if not openly, 
avast the laws of righteousness and the Poe 
which executes and vindicates them. This, Job 
strenuously and even passionately denies. More- 
over, it is contrary to hypothesis. ‘To draw for a 
moment from the prologue, Job is not only asserted 
by the historian, but by the Almighty, to be 
upright ; ‘perfect,’ indeed, when judged by the 
relative standard which alone is in question, a 
man of thorough integrity within mail without. 
If this be not granted, the whole problem vanishes, 
Job not only denies his opponents’ contention, 
with his own consciousness and the testimony of 
facts to back him, but he does so successfully. 
The poet represents him as victor in the contest of 


words. The friends are silenced, though not con- 
vinced. Without availing ourselves of the justifi- 


eation of Job Ween by the Alinighty in the 
epilogue, it is clear that the friends are worsted in 
t He conflict, and their position is rendered unten- 
able. 

But it does not follow that Job has succeeded in 
settling the great point at issue. he friends are 
wrong, but he may not be wholly right. What is 
Job’s position, if we consider only chs. 3-31? 
Omitting for the moment the doubtful sections 
27’-28, and remembering in any case that Job’s 
state of mind is set forth, not in a@ series of cate- 
gorical propositions, but in the fervent outpourings 
of a deeply troubled soul, we may say that up to 
this point he is «absolutely certain of his own 
righteousness, and that his sufferings are un- 
deserved, Ile is deeply convinced also in what the 
mystics call ‘the ground of the heart,’ that God is 
righteous and rules righteously ; but how these 
two convictions are to be reconciled, he does not 
clearly see. Some light has dawned upon him 
from various quarters in the course of his wrest- 
lings with the great problem. At one moment he 
is disposed tu hope against hope, and hold fast by 
what he cannot see. ‘Though he slay me, yet 
will T wait for him,’ may or may not be the mean- 
ing of ch. 13'%,—for the readings adinit of almost 
opposite interpretations,—but the words represent 
Job's attitude in certain moods. Not very dillerent 
is his state of mind when he pleads that he might 
be allowed to come face to face with the Almighty ; 
he is so sure that he conld ‘order his cause before 
him, and fill his mouth with arguments.’ At 
another time he rests in the confidence that 
his own vindication will come, sooner or later. 
Whether Job expects this in the present life, or 
more or less vaguely in a future life, is a very 
important question in its place, but may for the 
purpose of this exposition be passed over for the 
moment. The passage ch. 19-75 remains on any 
translation ambiguous when we ask whether the 
vindication was to come on this side of the grave 
or beyond it, though it is glorious in its triumph- 
ant assurance that the Vindicator will speak at 
the last—‘he will speak, and cannot lie.’ This 
confidence, however, Job is unable continuously 
and permanently to preserve. It is not represented 
as a solution of the problem. Job’s last words 
(ch. 31) are a pathetic lament over his vanished 
greatness, and a reiterated asseveration, strong, 
though no longer bitter, that he has not offended. 
If ch, 28 is to be assigned to Job, it must imply 
that for a time and in a certain mood he was 
prepared to bow before the inscrutable wisdom of 
the Most High ; but this is not an abiding frame of 
mind, and cannot be presented as Job’s solution of 
his own difficulties. 

If the Elihu section formed a part of the original 
book—which we cannot admit—it must be under- 
stood as a contribution towards a solution, but 
one not completely adequate. It forms, in any 
case, a kind of side-chapel in relation to the whole 
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structure. The righteous man must remember his 
need of chastisement; suffering is intended to 
exercise an educative and purifying influence, and 
the wise man will not recklessly rebel or fretfully 
chafe against it. Butin the poem no one replies to 
Elihu, the Almighty disregards his utterances, no 
reference is made to them in any other part of the 
book, and they can scarcely be said, on any theory 
of their origin, to form an intimately organic part 
of the whole. 

On the theory advocated by many modern critics, 
the original poem left the problem in this undcter- 
mined condition. The Look puts forward no 
solution, it is a prolonged note of interrogation. 
There is nothing constructive about the colloquies 
when standing alone, especially in the mutilated 
form to which some critics would reduce them. 
But as the poem now stands, what solution does it 
furnish of the moral difliculty which it has so 

owerfully raised? The solution may be said to 

e threcfold ; or rather, three classes of considera- 
tions may be borne in mind in mitigation of the 
difficulties propounded. The first is found in the 
prologue. This lifts the curtain which hides the 
counsels of Heaven. It sugeests that the drama 
of our earthly life has a significance which carth 
does not exhaust. The government of the Most 
High may contemplate issues which are at present 
beyond us. It may be needful to prove the exist- 
ence of disinterested goodness to men, to angels, to 
devils ; or to satisfy that strange personality who 
on the stage of history represents the great Accuser 
or Adversary of men, a being hard to persnade 
that goodness means something more than a pious 
care for one’s own possessions or due consideration 
for one’s own skin. If it were given to the right- 
eous man, like a greater Prometheus, to suffer 
for such a cause, and demonstrate for once to 
assembled hosts of human spectators of the great 
drama of human life, or to invisible principalities 
and powers, that goodness and truth are something 
moro than a cunning provision for the comforts they 
bring in their train, a life of pain and woe might 
be considered well spent. The vivid picture of the 
heavenly tribunal 1s only the graphic Oriental 
way of Prepon aM what would now be called a 
ae osophical or theological thesis. The lesson of 
*Jato’s Gorgias is here enforced against the sophis- 
try of his Protagoras. Hedonism is not ethics. 

ith magnificent daring Job is conceived as prov- 
ing this vreat thesis on the side of God, against the 
insinuations of the Satan. Utilitarians should be 
the first to acknowledge that whether this be or be 
not a tenable solution of the problem of human 
suffering, it isa noble one. God knows the hearts 
of His servants, but on some is conferred the high 
prerogative of suffering in order to demonstrate to 
a scofling world or an incredulous Accuser of the 
brethren what. righteousness really means. This 
is not, however, represented in the poem as an 
ultimate or complete solution. The veil that has 
been drawn aside to allow a glimpse into the 
designs of Heaven drops again, and is never re- 
lifted. Job, by hypothesis, must not know of this 
procedure. Unless he can hold fast by the Right 
unaided, unconsoled, the experiment will be a 
failure. The fact that he never gives in or gives 
up is the poct’s silent way of saying that the 
Adversary has lost his case. With all the odds 
against him, Job has won. He was content to 
‘hold hard by truth and his great soul,’ beggary 
and leprosy and desertion and calumny notwith- 
standing. If the Almighty had never spoken, Job 
would remain alone upon the field—unconquered, 
if not victorious. 

The Almighty, however, does speak. It is an 
old complaint with students of the Bk. of Job, 
that He says so little, according to men’s concep- 
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tions, of what ought to bo said. But much more ie 
said than appears upon the surface. ‘The addresses 
of Jehovah out of the whirlwind are a powerful 
plea for the probability that God's providence is 
right and man’s indictment of it wrong. The 


-Creator and Preserver of such a world as we sce 


may surely be left to conduct its affairs un- 
challenged by the puny creature who knows but 
one corner of one field in a vast universe, and knows 
that imperfectly and ill. So far from ‘ binding the 
cluster of Pleiades or loosing the bands of Orion,’ 
man does not know ‘when the wild goats bring 
forth,’ nor can he even ‘loose the bands of the wild 
ass.’ Thou who complainest against Me, ‘where 
wast thou when I Jaid the foundations of the earth 
—hast thou an arm like God?’ It is replied, 
though not in the poem, that this is no answer to 
Job’s questions. Bysuch arguments the Almighty 
may silence, but He does not convince. The poct 
judges otherwise. Le represents Job as not only 
submissive, but contrite. Job acknowledges that 
he has been wrong in reasoning and in temper ; he 
not only gives up his arguments, but repents him 
of his sin. And the inspired poet displays eer 
insight into truth and more profound knowledge 
of the human heart than the self-suflicient reasoner 
of later days. Mozley, in his masterly study of 
Job (Essays, vol. ii. p. 219), suggests that the ex- 
pation is that ‘amazing power softens him, and 
16 feels himself within its grasp a poor and feeble 
creature, to be dealt with just as that Power 
pleases’; but this is surely only half the truth. 
Submission of soul is not satisfaction of mind. 
Job has learned to rest in God at last. is former 
attitude was wrong, and only now for the first 
time does he sce Nght and find peace. Why is 
this, when no definite answer has been given to his 
passionate question, Why do the righteous sufler ? 
First, because he has seen and heard God Him- 
self. What is meant by that phrase it would be 
hard to explain, for it can only be understood by 
one who has heard that Voice and seen that Vision. 
But tho experience of mankind attests that there 
is a whole heaven between listening to the most 
convincing human arguments and receiving a 
message which is as the very voice of God to the 
soul, There is a difference between hearing of 
God and sceiny Himself, ‘That, Job says (42°), is 
the essential difference between his former and his 
later state. Further, Job is convinced of God’s 
perfect wisdom in his own case by the spectacle of 
Tis combined wisdom, power, righteousness, and 
oodness in creation around, Tt is the arzument 
rom the analogy of nature before Butler and 
before Origen. An indirect argument is more 
cogent against some forms of scepticism than a 
direct dealing with the difiiculty. A contempla- 
tion of all that my friend is and has done—his 
course, his career, his character—may convince me 
that he is right in a particular instance which I 
cannot understand, more effectively than an 
amount of discussion concerning the case itself. 
Further still, Job’s attitude of penitent submission 
is represented as the real solution of all his 
difficulties. Only in that attitude of spirit can 
man really rest. If he could reason out all the 
causes of all events-—he cannot, but we may sup- 
pose it possible--- he would still be further from the 
state of mind in which best to facc the problems 
of life than Job was in ch. 42% The ultimate 
solution is not intellectual, but moral, since thie 
problem is more moral than intellectual. ‘TI re- 
tract—and repent in dust and ashes.’ The words 
do not mean that Job does not think, does not 
feel; but that he has risen above the level of keen 
resentment of physical pain, above the level of 
quick-witted dialectic and cut-and-thrust argu- 
ment, soaring into the lofty altitudes or sinking 
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into the peaceful depths where alone the godly 
man finds peace—in the shelter of the everlasting 
arms. ‘The reasoner and the sceptic complain that 
the issue has been evaded; the plpeaee man knows 
that he has not shirked it, but left it behind and 
beneath him, when he bows his head in self-abasing 
prayer, after a face-to-face vision of God. 

After this, the epilogue night well appear to be 
a bathos indeed. That a man who has borne the 
extremity of anguish and fonght the fiercest of 
battles and had a vision of the Almighty and come 
out conqueror, should descend to the level of an 
unusually prosperous sheikh who owns a few 
thousand more shcep and oxen than he did before, 
seems too humiliating. ‘The irony could hardly 

0 further than in the words, ‘every man also pave 
Fim a picce of silver, and every one a ring of gold’ 
—as if an answer to the soul’s questionings were 
to be expressed in terms of cvins and jewellery. 
The writer of the postscript to the LXX Version 
seems dimly to have felt this, for, to the words of 
ch 42! ‘Joh died an old man and full of days,’ he 
adds that ‘it is written that he will rise again 
with those whom the Lord raises up.’ From a 
modern point of view the epilogue is impossible ; 
it does not move on the same plane as the prologue 
and the speeches of the Ahnighty. But the inter- 
preter of Jod should not occupy a modern point of 
view. ‘The writer of the book could not say ‘he 
will rise again at the last day.’ If the light shed 
upon this life’s tangles by the clear prospect of a 
future life had been vouchsafed to hin, We book 
would have been very different, The epilogue is 
the authors way of saying the same_ thing. 
Under a dispensation in which there was no clear 
revelation of a future state, Job’s subsequent pro- 
sperity was only the outward expression of the 
divine Judgment expressed in 42% ‘ye have not 
spoken of me the thing that is right, as my servant 

ob hath.’ The men who had prided themselves 
on understanding God’s maeieda und defending 

Him against aoe were condemned, and for- 
riven only at Job’s intercession ; whereas Job, who 
had fought against the God of narrow tradition in 
defence of the God of righteousness and truth was 
commended, His restoration to more than his 
former prosperity is but the outward expression of 
this divine sentence—a kind of ‘poetic justice’ 
which, under the conditions of the time, was felt 
to be needful to the vindication of Job’s character 
and the justification of Job’s arguments. And, as 
Froude suggests in his impressive study of this 
book, Job was now for the first time prepared fully 
to use prosperity aright (Short Studies, vol. i. p. 325). 
But the epilogue is not necessary in order to point 
the chief moral lessons of the book. These are 
independent of circumstances, and belong to all 
time. 

Leaving the details, and taking the book as a 
whole, what may be said of Jod as to its place in 
the history of revelation? It can only be rightly 
understood if it is viewed as a stave in the history 
of religious thought, an advance upon all that pre- 
ceded it, a step forward taken at the cost of severe 
suffering and mental conflict, but still only one 
step in advance. It was given to the anthor of the 
poem to see the shallowness and insufficiency of the 
theory that would make rightcousness and_pro- 
sperity, wickedness and calamity, vary directly in 
proportion to one another, in the present life. It 
was not given to him to obtain anything more 
than a passing glimpse into the prospect of a future 
life, in which the balance might be redressed ; in 
all probability even this phrase is too strong to 
express the nature of the confidence attained in 
ch 194-6, Themystery and the beauty of vicarious 
suflering in the moral and spiritual world were 
hidden from him. But he had begun to see that, 


even as regards the present, pain may be a privilege 
rather than a punishment ; that the loftiest spirits 
may have to pass through it as a trial of their 
loyalty rather than a chastisement for their trans- 
gressions ; and that in such acase it behoves them 
to bear, as the Lord’s chosen ones, the burden and 
the mystery of life, as pregnant with a deep 
significance certain hereafter to be made known. 

{t has often been said that Job is a type of 
Christ. The Christian holds that throughout 
the OT there were hints and foreshadowings of 
pues truth more fully revealed in the NT, and 
the suffering of the upright man under the earlier 
dispensation prepared the way for and was in turn 
explained by the suffering of the only Sinless Man, 
the Mediator of a new covenant. Mozley says, 
‘The Crucifixion is the one consummate act of 
injustice to which all others are but distant 
approaches.’ The Cross of Christ is at the sane 
time the darkest and the brightest spot upon earth, 
because there is most fully seen Ae meaning of 
that world-old) problem o 
righteous in av evil world, 
justice’ is intended to be a part of redemption. 
The author of Job did not clearly seo, perhaps 
never dimly ygnessed at that mysterious solution 
of a mystery. But he grappled with the moral 
difficulties of his own time like a giant, and left 
upon record some lessons concerning sullering and 
its significance, which neither the world nor the 
Church has fully learned yet. 

vil. DATE AND AUTHORSHIP.—There is little or 
no external evidence of a trustworthy kind to enable 
us to determine either author or date. The refer- 
ence in 16zk 144 cannot be quoted in relation to the 
Bk. of Job, thongh it may have a bearing on the 
historical reality of the inun. Jewish tradition 
as represented in the ‘l'almud (Sofa v. 8; Baba 
Bathra 15a) assigned it to Moses. Writers so 
recent as Ebrard (1858) and Rawlinson (1891) have 
been found to hold the same position. But the 
carliest date assigned by the consensus of modern 
scholarship is the time of Solomon (Delitzsch, 
Cook, Cox), whilst by fai the larger majority of 
critics place the book somewhere between the 
7th and the 4th cent. Rc. For the period 
after the captivity of the Northern tribes, some- 
where between Isaiah and Jeremiah, inay be 
quoted the naines of Ewald, Renan, Merx, Dill- 
mann; Wavidson and Driver would date the book 
during or shortly ufter the Exile, the period which 
Cheyne and Margoliouth ure also inclined to 
favour. Cornill (Minlewung, p. 241) places the 
book amongst the very latest canonical O'T litera. 
ture. No author's name except that of Moses, 
which is quite out of the question, has ever been 
suggested. Whenever the writer lived, he 1s for 
usa vreat Unknown, and it is perhaps impossible 
to fix the time of composition, except by stating 
the century within which it probably falls. The 
following is the prnels evidence on the subject 
furnished by the book itself. 

At first sipht Job presents a picture of primitive 
non-Israelitish life. Much that we are accus- 
tomed to find in other books of OT is conspicuous 
by its absence. The picture drawn of the life of 
Job is on the whole faithful to the conditions of 
patriarchal life. ‘The wealth of the patriarch con- 
sists in his flocks and herds (1% and 42?"); such 
sacrifices as are mentioned (1° 42*) are of a primi- 
tive type, performed by the head of the household 
as a priest. The age to which Job finally attains 
is patriarchal (42"%); the piece of money, Ay'¥? 
named in 42" is uncoined and primitive, mentione 
elsewhere only in Gn 33” and Jos 245? of Jacob's 
purchase from the children of Hamor; whilst the 
musical instruments, h, 737, 322y, mentioncd in 
2112 309 are the primitive ones of Gn 47! 317 


the suffering of the. 
What appears ‘in.’ 
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The names of God are such as belonged to patri- 
archal times, “7 and Eloah (occurring some fifty 
times in Job, but rarely in OT generally) being the 
oldest Semitic titles of the Divine Being. The 
name ‘Jehovah,’ used in the prolugue and epilogue, 
is not found in the body of the book except once, 
as if by accident, in 12° (compare ‘sox in 28%). In 
these and other features the colouring appropriate 
to the circumstances of Job's life is preserved with 
great fidelity and skill. 

It is impossible, however, to believe that the 
book dates from a very carly or even a moderately 
early period in the history of Israel Davidson 
asserts that the features of a much later time may 
be perceived ‘beneath this patriarchal disguise’ ; 
that ‘the author is a true Tatestite: and betrays 
himself to be so at every turn, however wide his 
sympathy be with the life of other peoples, and 
however great his power of reanimating the past’ ; 
and he urges that no careful reader should be 
deceived by the ‘thin antique colour of the book.’ 
Other critics would demur to such decided phrase- 
ology, and it is certain that the book has to be 
searched very carefully before any traces of the 
law can be discovered in it, and these are not of a 
pronounced kind, In 22¢ 249 we read of the taking 
of ‘ pledges’ (see Ex 22”), and in 22% of vows, while 
in 24? mention is made of the removal of ‘land- 
marks’ (see Dt 194). The adoration of sun and 
moon is spoken of in 31% as an iniquity to be 
munished by the judge; so also adultery in 31°. 
‘hese, however, must be considered slight and 
doubtful references, and it is not upon them that 
the case turns for holding, in Davidson's words, 
that the book is ‘the genuine outcome of the 
religious thought and life of Israel, the product of 
a religious knowledge and experience possible 
among no other people.’ We should rather turn 
to the evidence that the book presupposes an 
advanced stute of society, a knowledge of natural 
history and human life, a wide and varied ex- 
perience mapose ie to a primitive inhabitant of 
an unsettled country bordering on the desert, who 
must have lived a nomadic life. Critics have 
pointed out that passayes such as 12)7-3!, with its 
mention of counsellors and kings, priests and 
princes, spoiled and overthrown and captive, im- 
plies a knowledge of the history of nations, if not 
actually of the political changes brought about by 
great military empires like Assyria and Babylon. 
Disorder and misery must have been familiar 
features in the life of the author of this book; not 
merely personal suffering, but such as the psalmist 
describes when he says, ‘If the foundations be 
destroyed, what shall the righteous do?’ 

Perhaps no conclusive argument can be drawn 
from the language. It is true that this is peculiar 
and striking. The book contains an unusually 
large proportion of Aramaic words, and of &rat 
Acydueva explicable only by the help of Arabic. 
But it has been argued by some that this is a 
mark of early date, by others that it is a mark 
of the Solomonie period as one of wide culture and 
extended intercourse, by others that it proves a 
date more or less contemporary with Preatero: 
Isaiah (Driver), only that the author of Job was 
brought even more within Aramaizing influences 
than the prophet. Dillmann does not lay stress 
upon the ‘Aramaisms’ as a mark of date, but 
holds that the language generally points to the 
period of the later Heb. in the 7th or 6th cent. B.C. 
ornill thinks the ‘Aram:cvo-Arabie’ cast of the 
language supports the very late date he adopts 
(Atinleitung, p. xxxii). The literary form and char- 
acter of the peer certainly point, at least, to the 
maturity of Jewish literature. It is true that a 
oem of genius and power often characterizes the 
awn of a nation’s history; and in Dante, the 


first great writer in the vernacular of his country, 
is found a master of Italian who has never since 
been surpassed. This illustration alone is sufli- 
cient proof that the concentrated vigour and in- 


tensity of expression characteristic of some pas- 
sages in Job does not ocean imply a late 
date in the history of a national literature. The 


orivinality of the author of Job is one of his most 
striking characteristics, but it is not the origin- 
ality of an early writer. His knowledge, his 
illustrations, his references, and, to some extent, 
his style, appear to imply an advanced and not 
@ primitive period of literature and life. 

The strongest argument, however, and perhaps 
the only one which is really conclusive, is drawn 
from the subject-matter. The theme here dis- 
cussed and the manner of its discussion necessitate 
along previous history. The problems of human 
life are doubtless old, but they could not be raised 
in the manner displayed in Job, without a previous 
religious history, and one of considerable duration, 
in which the econ of the three friends had 
come to be the current and orthodox explanation 
of the facts of life. The history of the OT shows 
that only at a comparatively late period were 
these maxims questioned ; and whon we find them 
not only questioned but discussed in the thorough 
manner of the Bk. of Job, we may be sure that 
it was not composed till at least the closing period 
of the monarchy. Other features of religious doc- 
trine—the doctrine of God, the way in which 
Satan is mentioned, and the spiritual doctrine of 
nan, for example—point, likewise, to a compara- 
tively late date. In saying this, we do not include 
the passayes which have often been thought to 
imply a doctrine of immortality, since the meaning 
of these is by no means certain. 


The argument as to date drawn from parallel passages is one 
that the best critics do not press, as it is encumbered with 
doubt and dificulty, and is apt to resolve itself into a matter 
of subjective impressions. But a comparison of some passayes 
in Job with other books in the OT {s instructive, to whatever 
conclusions it may lead, and a few words may be said upon the 
subject. The parallelg are numerous, though in no cage are 
they excecdingly close; they are chiefly found in Dt, I's, Pr, 
ls, Jer, and La; the books of Ios, Am, and Zec presenting in 
a minor degree certain points of comparison. The chicf par- 
allels with Dt are Job 614 compared with Dt 2829, Job 618 with 
Dt 8289, Job 204 with Dt 483, whilst the references to the re- 
moval of landmarks and other offences in Job 242 and 31% 1 
have been thought to imply a knowledge of Dt 1914 2223, 
Davidson goes so far as to say that if Dt be understood to 
be a composition of the reign of Josiah, B.c. 620 is the point 
above which the composition of Job cannot be carried. As to 
the Psalms, it appears quite certain that Job 717 implies Ps 85, 
but the date of the latter cannot easily be fixed. The render 
may further compare Job 10% with Ps 1388 189, Job 85! with 
Ps 378, Job 2219 with Pg 10742, and Job 184 with Ps 11989, The 
Books of Job and Pr, as both belonging to the class of Wisdom- 
literature, exhibit, ay might have been expected, considerable 
affinity. The personification of Wisdom is found in both; the 
providential features of human life are dealt with in both, 
though from different points of view; whilst some phrases are 
common to both books, the coincidence of form being such as 
can hardly be the result of accident. The proverbial expression 
concerning ‘the ep of the wicked being put out’ of Pr 188 
2420, ia taken up in Job 2117 in a way which absolutely proves 
the priority of the foriner. Job 68 may be compared with 
Pr 273, and Job 3% with Pr 1024, though the comparison pre- 
sents nothing conclusive as to date. Much more reliance may 
be placed upon a general comparison of the representations of 
Wisdom in Pr chs. 1-9 and Job 28, with regard to which it 
would appear manifest that Job is the later. It has been 
already iltted that ch. 28 may be a latcr addition to Job, 
and the date of the opening section of Pr is not conclusively 
fixed; but of the general teaching of Job it is clear that it 
must have followed upon and not preceded the general teaching 
of Proverbs. For the proverbial philosophy of the latter is in 
the main that true bat insufficient generalization from experi- 
ence, embodied in prudential maxima, which forms the ground- 
work of the arguments of the friends. Upon this Job forms a 
searching criticism, and represents a considerably later stage of 
thought. 

The relation between Job and Isaiah, especially Deutero- 
Isaiah, is exceedingly interesting. It has been discussed at 
length by Cheyne in the essay appended to his Proph. of Isaiah 
(ii, 235f.). Job 141! presents coincidence in expression with 
Ty 195, the latter being probably the earlier passage. But a 
more extended parallel with the later chapters of Isaiah may 
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be established by a comparison of Job 129 with Is 412, Job 155 
with Is 594, Job 98 with Is 4424 and 4512, Job 26!2.13 with Is 619, 
and Job 1838 with Is 60% Tho whole teaching of the Bk. of 
Job should be studied in connexion with the remarkable picture 
of the Servant of J”, which is one of the chief features of 
Deutero-Isainh. The spectacle of the righteous servant of God 
suffering, desolate, mocked of men and apparently afflicted 
of God, yet retaining his hold upon God and ultimately justified 
by Him, ig so far common to the two books and to these almost 
alone in the OT as to make the comparison full of interest. 
Cheyne and Davidson have discussed it in full, but the question 
of priority is not easily settled. Perhaps the conchision to 
which most readers will be brought by a study which cannot 
even be outlined here, will be that announced by Davidson and 
Driver, acquiesced In by Cheyne, that the two writers were 
‘surrounded by the sane atmosphere of thought’ and ‘ worked 
up common conceptions into independent creations.’ Most 
critics incline to place Job the later of the two, but the view 
of suffering taken in Is 63 can never have presented itself to 
the author of Job, Either the two were entirely independent, 
or Job is earlicr than Deutero-Isalah, would scem to be the 
inevitable verdict. 

A comparison with Jer furnishes two or three parallel pas- 
sayes in which coincidence can hardly be accidental, though 
priority may not he easy to determine, One of the chief of 
these is the ‘curse’ of Job 3319 compared with Jer 2014-18, 
Dillmann in 1869 judged that the passage in Job must have 
been the earlier of the two, an opinion which ha modifled later 
Seca . 83); while Cheyne writes that Jer 2015 ‘clearly be- 

kens the hand of the oviginal writer.’ Other lels are 
Job 615 and Jer 1518, Job 124 and Jer 207, whilst Job 918 may 
be compared with La 815, Job 309 with La 314, and Job 16!3 with 
La 812, In the latter passages opinion is likely to assign a later 
date to the highly wrought olegy of La than to the vigorous 
and forcible language of Job. Ps 87 and 88 suggest a general 
comparison with Job, and there are points of coincidence in 
expression with other psalms; but all that can be said is that 
the writer of Job seems to have been acquainted with some 

salina, whilst other psalmists appear more or less to have 
imitated the greater poet. 


On the whole, the use of parallel passages in 
this instance seems to mark out the general posi- 
tion of Job in relation to other OT literature, 
rather than to fix definitely its date in relation 
to particular books, All the signs point to a 
perice subsequent to the 7th cent. B.c., though 
iow much later, remains undecided. As Mar- 
goliouth has pointed out, the references to Ophir 
in 2244 2818 give a terminus a Ro in the Solomonic 
pee: and a comparison with 1Ch 2D, in which 
satan is used as a proper name, shows that Job 
1 and 2, ete., in which the article is used, must 
have been written earlier. This furnishes a ¢er. 
minus ad quem in the 4th cent. B.c. The alter- 
natives lie between the ‘very late date somewhere 
in the Persian period’ favoured by Margoliouth 
and Cheyne, and a date somewhat, though not 
much, earlier than the Bab. captivity, which 
appears to the writer the more probable. The 
range of a century earlier or later than the Exile 
would be sufficient to include all but the most 
extreme of modern critics. 


LiITERATURK.-—The following may be mentioned amongst the 
writers who have contributed to the elucidation of the Bk. of 
Job during the Christian era, but chicfly during the last cen- 
ue Origen’s contributions towards the study of the text, 
and Jerome’s translation, have becn already referred to. Not 
many of the early Christian writers commented on Job, but 
the Scholia of Ephraem thie may be mentioned, and the bulky 
commentary of Gregory the Great, Af oralia in Jobum, in which 
exposition proper is overlaid by a discussion of an endless 
variety of doctrinal and ethical questions. Amongst the Jewish 
expositors of the Middle Ages, KR. Sa’adya Gaon wrote brief 
notes in Arabic, and besides Ibn Ezra and Rashi, the two 
most important commentaries are those of R. Moses ben Nach- 
man and R. Levi ben Gerson, of the 18th and 14th cents. 
respectively. At the time of the Reformation, Luther char- 
acteristically illustrated the new spirit of exegesis by the way 
in which he handled the Bk. of Job; his remarks gave offence 
to many by their freedom. The Conciones of Calvin exhibit the 
strength and lucidity characteristic of that prince of expositors. 

In the 18th cent. Alb. Schultens (1737) opened a new epoch 
in the study of Job by his philological notes, illustrating the 
meaning of words largely—some have thought too largely— 
froin the Arabic. Reiske (1779) and Schnurrer (1781) followed 
in the same direction. In the present century the number of 
commentaries on Job has multiplied very largely. The follow- 
ing list of selected literature during the last half century does 
not profess to be exhaustive or exactly chronological, the 
dates affixed usually indicating the publication of the first and 
last editions. 

Umbreit, Das B. Iliob (1824-1832); Ewald, Dichter dea A. B. 
fii. (1836-1854); Stickel, Das B. /ftob (1842); Schlotumann, 


Das B. Hiob (1851); Renan, Le Livre de Job (1859); Frz. | 


Delitzsch, Das B. Hiob (1864-1876); Hengatenberg, Das B. 
Hiob erldutert (1870-1875); Merx, Das Gediecht von Lteb 
1871); Zéckler in Lange’s Bibelwerk (1872): Hitzig, Das B. 
liob (1874); Budde, Bettrage zur Kritik des B, Itob (1876); 
Hiob (in Nowack’s Handkom, 1896, | summary of the cor 
clusions of which is given by Budde himself in Hapoa, 7'tines, 
Dec. 1896, : 111 ff.); Reuss, La Sainte Bible, pt. 6 (1878-1888) ; 
Volck in Kurzgef. Komm. aE Dillmann in Kurzgef. Hxeqg. 
HWbuch (1891); Duhin, Daa B. Hiob erklurt (in Mohr'’s Kurzer 


Hand -Com. 1807); also Beer, Text dea B. Hiob untersucht 
eee Of these, Umbreit, Ewald, Renan, Delitzsch, and 
Zockler have been translated into English, Amongst recent 


English writers may be named Cook in Speaker's Coin,7 (1880); 
Cox, Commentary and New Translation (1880); and Bateson 
Wright, Translation, with Essays, chiefly Critical (1883). A. 
1. Davidson published in 1862 a full coinmentary based upon 
the Heb., but this included only chs. 1-14, and has not been 
completed, In 1884 his English commentary appeared (Cambr, 
B. jor Schools), Cheyne, Job and Solomon (1887); Bradley, 
Lectures on Job (1887); BR. A. Watson in Hapositor’s Bible (1802); 
also Rawlinson in Pulpit Commentary (1891). The section on 
the Bk. of Job found in each of the chief ‘Introductions’ to 
the OT should, of course, be consulted. The following may be 
mentioned as representative :—Bleek (6th edition by Wellhausen 
1893), Riehm (ed. Brandt, 1889), Driver (6th ed. 1807), and 
Cornill (8rd and 4th ed. 1896). Amongst separate articles sonie 


of the most noteworthy are Riehin, Zettschr. f. Luth. Theol. 


(1866); Godct, Htudes Bibliques (1874); Budde, Bettrage ase, 
ZATW (1882), 103-247; Giesebrecht, Wendepunkt des B. H, 
(1879); Kleinert, Das apecifisch Hebrdische in B. UH. in Stud. 
wu. Krit. (1886); C. H. Wright, Bibl. Essays (1886); Mozley in 
Bibl. and Theol. Essays (1878); Dillmann, Textkritieches zum 
B. H. An Sitz. Ber. der K, Akad, d. Wis., Berlin (1890); as well 
as the monographs of Grill and Laue mentioned above. The 
present writer has dealt with the subject in his Wisdom Litera- 
ture of Old Test. (1893). W.. 'T.. DAVISON. 


JOBAB (13'').—1. Name of a son of Joktan, Gn 
10 (1Ch 1%): identified by Glaser (Skizze, 11.314) and 
others with 22:7, a place mentioned in a Sabwan 
inscription (C7S iv. p. 55; Glaser, Mittheidlungen, 
341.). The author af that inscription speaks of his 
‘fathers and uncles’ as governors of YHYBB, and 
further mentions a king of Saba, Karibail Wathar, 
whom there is reason to place in the middle of the 
8th cent. B.c. The name is said to occur in another 
inscription also (Glaser, Skizze, ii. 303); but in 
neither is there anything which fixes its locality, 
though its yovernors would appear to have been 
vassals of the kings of Saba. It is variously read 
Yuhaibab and Yuhaibib, and is compared by J. 
Derenbourg with the Arab, yabab, ‘adesert.’ Earlier 
commentators thought of the IwSaptrac of Ptolem 
(vi. 7. 24), and indeed one recension of the LX 
has the form Io8ép. (This name seems to correspond 
with the Arabic Wabdr (so Sprenger), which denotes 
a considerable portion of Yemen ‘all between 
Najrin and Havinanant, Mahrah and Shihr’ 
(Yakit). Neither of these identifications can be 
considered more than conjectural. 2. A king of 
Edom, Gn 36" =1 Ch 1“, confused in LXX of Job 
42'%> with Job (see above, p. 6605). 3. A king of 
Madon, Jos 1l'. 4 5. Two Benjamites, 1 Ch 8% 38 

1D). S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

JOCHEBED (133 ‘J” is glory,’ cf. the Phoen. 
nipooiaa ‘Melkart is glory’ (?) CJS 1. i. 364).— 
Known to us by name only from J}, who states 
that J. was a sister of Kohath, who was married 
to Amram her nephew, and who bare to him 
Aaron and Moses (lox 6?) and Miriam (Nu 26%). 
An carlicr writer, E, in narrating the birth of 
Moses, speaks of his mother as a daughter of Levi, 
but seems to have been unacquainted with her name 
(Ex 2?). W. C. ALLEN, 


JOD ().—The tenth letter of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet, and as such used in the 119th Psalm to desig- 
nate the 10th part, each verse of which begins with 
this letter. It is translitenated in this Dictionary 
by y. See JOT. 


JODA (A 'Iwéa, B Tov’dals 2]), 1 Ex 5° (5 LXX).— 
14. The same as JUDAH the Levite in Ezr 3°; else- 
where called HOpAVIAN, Ezr 2“; HopkvaAH, Neh 
748. SuDIAS, 1 Es 5%, 2, An ancestor of Jesus, 
Lk 3% (Iwid WH, ‘Iovdd TR, AV Juda). 
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JOED (xy, etymology uncertain, Syr. W9Q.). 
—A_Benjamite, the father of Meshullam and son 
of Pedaiah, Neh 117. In the corresponding list 
1 Ch 97 the name doves not occur. 


JOEL (5xv).*—4, The prophet (sce next article). 
2, A son of Samuel, 18 8%, 1 Ch 6% (RV, see 
Driver’s note on 18 8) 6% 3. An ancestor of 
Samuel, 1 Ch 6% (called in v.™ Shaul). 4. A 
Simeonite prince, 1 Ch 4. 5. A Reubenite, 1 Ch 
5* 8, 6 A Gadite chicf, 1 Ch 5! 7 A chief man 
of Issachar, 1 Ch 7% 8. One of David’s heroes, 
1 Ch 11%, 9, 40. 44. Levites, 1 Chr 157). 17 938 26°3, 
2Ch 29" 12, A Manassite chief, 1 Ch 27”, 43, 
One of those who inarried a foreign wife, Ezr 10*, 
14. A Benjamite overseer after the Exile, Neh 1), 


JOEL (5xi', Iwi), the son of Pethuel (LAX 
Bafov7jr, Vulp. Phatuel), is the author of the 
second (LXX fourth) book of the Minor Prophets. 
No information has reached us regarding the 
prophet or his father. The name Jocl probably 
signifies ‘J” is God,’ and, on the assumption 
of the date proposed by Credner, may contain 
areference to the re-establishment of the wor- 
ship of J” after the overthrow of Athaliah (cf. 
2k. 11%"). This, though possible, is scarcely 
probable. The name is not an uncommon one 
(cf. 1S 87, Ezr 10%, Neh 11% ete.).¢ The book 
supplies no definite information, cither as to the 
ace or the time of the prophet’s labours, The 
date is greatly disputed, but it is generally agreed 
that Judah, and most probably Jerus., was the 
theatre of Joel’s prophetic activity. 

i, OCCASION.—'he occasion of the prophecy was 
an invasion of the country by locusts, accompanied 
bya drought of unusual severity. A calamity of this 
kind was not uncommon in Pal., and, in ordinary 
circumstances, would not be made a subject of 
ehueee discourse. But the visitation described 

. Was exceptionally severe. Successive swarms 
of locusts swept over the country (14), and their 
devastations went on for years (24). The produce 
of the fields, vineyards, and orchards was destroyed 
(12), Wood failed for man and beast (110-12 16.17. 
1-2), ‘The daily offering to J” was suspended froin 
lack of the necessary materials (1%35 24), This 
was equivalent to an interruption of the covenant 
relation between J” and His people. A calamity 
which led to such a result was a very serious one, 
No prophet would have been faithful'to his mission 
as watchinan of Israel if he had failed to warn the 
people of the danger with which such a visitation 
threatened them. Joel saw in the locust invasion a 
special judgment from J”, and used it as a text for 
one of the most interesting and instructive dis- 
courses contained in the prophetical books of the 


i, CONTENTS. —The bovk consists of three 
chapters. (The Heb. text has four chapters, the 
last five verses of ch. 2 in AV forming ch. 3 
in the MT]. It divides itself easily into two 
parts, in the first of which (12-2!7) the prophet, and 
in the second (2'§ to the end) J”, is the speaker. 


The first part is made up of two discourses, of which, however, 
the theme iy the same, viz. the locust invasion. The language 
in which the calamity is depicted differs considerably in the two 
chapters. But that the army, whose movements an operations 
are described so graphically and rhetorically in ch. 2, must be 
identifled with the locusts of ch. 1, appears from 225, where the 


a ral ae te nee es cohen he 


* This naino is generally taken to mean ‘J’ fg God,’ and this 
was prob. the etymology accepted by the later Hebrews, with 
whom: the name was popular. But it is very doubtful if this 
was the primary meaning. Nestle (Zigennamen, 86) and W. R. 
Smith (Atnshiy, 301) identify with the god Waid (lolaoa). Bee, 
further, Oxf. Heb. Lex, 8.v., and Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 153. 

t The name might be taken as a Hiph. Impft. from by, 
(cf. 4M), but this ig not a probable dorivation. (See Oxy. Heb. 
Lex. 8.v.). 
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promise of the removal of the judgment and the renewal of bless- 
ings is given in tho words, ‘I will restore to you the years that 
the locust hath eaten, the cankerworm, and the caterpillar, and 
the palmerworm, my great army which I sent among you.’* After 
introducing his subject (12-4), the prophet, in the first discourse 
(15-20), describes the judyment which has fallen on the country 
ina narrative remarkable for the vividness of the picture and 
the minutencss of the details. The invading host pours over 
the land in countless myriads, with teeth like the teeth of 
lions for the work of destruction before them. The vine is 
wasted. The fig-tree is not merely stripped of ita leaves,—the 
very bark is torn off, and trunk and branehes are left bare (17). 
The grain and the fruit crops are alike destroyed (120-12), The 
prophet lingers over the desolation which has been wrought, 
and pushes his description into regions which, if the visitation 
were not real, would scurcely be referred to. The seed perishes 
under the clods; the barns are left to fall into decay ECHI186 
there is nothing to gather into them (117), Such a calamity 
falls heavily on the beasts of the field. Under the pangs of 
lninger and Whisat they groan and cry unto God. The instinc- 
tive appeal of these irrational creatures affects the prophet 
so powerfully that he associates himself with them in sup- 
pucniiny the Lord for relief (118-20), Thus the first discourse 
closes. 

In the second discourse (2!-17) the language is highly poetical 
and rhetorical. The figure before the prophet’s mind is that of 
an army which marches with unbroken ranks and irresistible 
force to the accomplishment of its mission. Thig army is J’’s 
host, at the head of which He marches (211). The army, ns we 
have seen, is the locusts (225); and, if the testimony of travellers 
is to be relied on, the prophet’s description as a whole, and the 
individual illustrations, are trne to nature. But no description 
of the calamity - however powerful and startling--can exhaust 
the prophet’s duty in connexion with it. Such a Judgement calls 
for humiliation and prayer on the part of the people; and the 
prophet urges this in terms eecarcely less suring than those 
employed in depicting the divine visitation (114 212-17), 

The second part of the book (2!8 to the end), with J” aa the 
speaker, containg the promise of blessings—first of temporal, 
and secondly of spiritual, blessings. The first words of the 
promise show that ie judgment is at an end (21%), Famine and 
drought are to cease; prosperity is to be restored. The new 
abundance will compensate for the losses inflicted by the ravages 
of the locusts, and Israel, having learned in the school of suffer- 
ing that J” alone is worthy of their trust, will acknowledge and 
rejoice in Him as their God (221-27), This prepares the way for 
the bestowal of spiritual blessings (22-82, Heb. 3). The out- 
pouring of the Spirit on all the people, without distinction of 
age OF sex, of rank or class, ia to follow, in point of time, the 
rcatoration of material prosperity (223 ‘it shall come to pass 
afterward that I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh’). How 
long afterward ig not indicated. Ona matter of this kind the 
horizon of prophecy is undefined. Then shall como the day of 
the Lord, which occupies so prominent a place inthe book. This 
day, ushered in by awe-inspiring phenomena, is a day of doom 
for the nations hostile to Tsrael These nations ara brought 
down to the valley of Jehoshaphat (‘J” judges’), where Js 
heavenly warriors vrush them na grapes are crushed in the 
wine-press—cut them down as the grain ts cut by the reaper. 
Israel, on the other hand, shall dwell securely in a land of 
extraordinary fertility, and J”, enthroned on Mount Zion, shall 
dwell amoug them. The situation, as between the people of J” 
on the one side and the hostile powers on the other, is summed 
up in the pointed contrast at the close of the prophecy (vv.19. 20 
Eygvpt and Edom are to be a desolation; Judah is to dwell 
under the favour of J” for ever). ¢ 


ii, INTERPRETATION.—The interpretation of the 
prophecy depends on the view taken of the locusts. 
1. Many of the early Fathers explained the locusts 
fisuratively ; and in recent times this view has been 
supported in his usual fearless fashion by Heng- 
stenberg (Christ. of OT, Eng. tr. i. 296 ff.). Ree: 
ing to this view, the prophecy refers to future 
events, and the locusts, in chs. 1 and 2, represent 
the world-powers opposed to the Church,—such as 
J” judges on His great day (3!-? (Heb, 412]). 2. 
What may be regarded as a modification of this 
ancient opinion has been recently proposed. Ac- 
cording to this view the locusts are apocalyptic,— 
creatures of a supernatural kind, such as may 


* The words uscd in this verse for the locusts are the same aa 
in 14, but the order ia different; and the prophet perhaps refers 
to successive swarms of locusta rather than to the same swarm in 
different stages of growth. 

t The connexion in which Egypt and Edom are mentioned at 
the end of tho book deserves consideration. The Phanicians 
and Philistines appear (v.4) to have been actively hostile to 
Judah in the prophet’s day. The Egyptians and Edomites 
would natnrally have been mentioned along with these if they 
had stood in the same relation to Judah. And it is possible that, 
in the antithesis at the close of the hook, Egypt and Edom are 
used typically,—the former represcnting hostile powers that 
had no family connexion with Judah, the latter those that were 
of common ancestry. 
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fitly find a place in a vision of the last things, 
with which the Bk. of Joel closes (ef. the locusts 
in NT Apocalypse). 3. ‘The third and, in recent 
times, the most generally accepted opinion is that 
the locusts are real. The prob net describes an actual 
locust invasion, and makes it the occasion of his 
wophecy. According to the first two views, the 
aoe becomes an eschatological prediction, without 
any historical basis, or any direct reference to the 
prophet’s contemporaries. Against this explana- 
tion of the book, the text, on a fair interpretation, 
offers serious objections. (1) It is not easy to 
find a satisfactory explanation of the twofold eall 
to repentance already noticed. According to the 
allegorical or apocalyptic view, we have to think 
of the prophet as sitting, like a monk in his cell, 
brooding over the past history of his people, and 
endeavouring to forecast their future. ie fruit 
of his ineditations he records for us in this short 
book. Hehas no messaye to his contemporaries. 
Even the call to repentance is a mere ideal appeal. 
The ground of the appeal is the locust invasion. 
But to the prophet’s contemporaries the appeal can 
have no practical value, if not a single locust is 
visible and no trace of locust devastation can be 
discovered. Tor the ordinary purpose of prophetic 
teaching the appeal vanishes into thin air. This 
explanation utterly fails to do qustlee to the text. 
The prophet urges repentance on his fellow-country- 
men with a view to the removal of a grave calamity, 
and the restoration of the divine favour. This 
pu x0se was realized. The second part of the 
00k begins, as we have scen, with the promise of 
the withdrawal of the judgment and the bestowal 
of rich blessings. ‘The explanation may be inferred 
frown 28-8 Js anger 1g at an end. The way 
is open to the restoration of the covenant relation 
between Him and His people. The inference is 
that the people have repented and humbled them- 
selves before Him. Now, that is the practical 
result for which every prop laboured among his 
countrymen. And when the prophetic purpose 
and the result aimed at are enibitad in the 
proper relation, as they are in Joel, it is scarcely 
possible to accept the view that the prophecy has 
no direct reference to the circumstances of the 
prophet’s contemporaries, (2) The language in 
which the locust invasion is described is strongly 
opposed to the allegorical and apocalyptic explana- 
tion. The details of the first chapter have been 
partially referred to. It is highly improbable 
that the narrative, in this part of the book, is a 
pure work of imagination, produced by some 
recluse of post-exilie times. The description of the 
second chapter is equally opposed to the figurative 
explauation. If the language is figurative, the 
locusts represent the world-powers hostile to the 
Church. ‘The prophet has horore his mind men, 
—warlriors, like those led by a Sennacherib or a 
Nebuchadnezzar. He tells us that these invaders 
‘run like mighty men’ (v.7); if they were rcally 
gallant warriors, like whom else, or what. else, 
should they run? ‘They climb the wall like men 
of war’ (10.); if they were human soldiers, what 
does the prophet mean by these words? He Be 
sents a picture of an invading horde, going steadily 
forward, in perfect order, to the accomplishment of 
their task. In their progress they reach the capital, 
and climb the walls; but it is not said that they 
make breaches in the walls or cast them down. 
‘They leap upon the city’ (v.*), but there is not a 
hint that their purpose is to destroy it. The 
ravages wrought by these invaders are confined to 
the fields. Not a man falls before them. The 
people suffer grievously, but it is indirectly, 
through the destruction of their crops, ete. And 
when the prophet urges the people to repent with 
the view of propitiating J”, the effect of the with- 
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drawal of the jndgment is, not the sparing of the 
lives of the inhabitants, but the renewal of fere 
tility to the earth, so that there should no lonver 
be the lack of the materials required for the daily 
meal-offering and drink-ollering (vv), The de- 
scription in these verses (7) loses its point, and 
raises a perplexing question as to the literary 
character of the book, if the locusts are nut real 
but figurative. If the prophet has before his 
mnund — not locusts, but—a ieee of cruel men 
sweeping over the country and leaving ruin behind 
them, his language raises not the least dificult of 
OT problems. And there should be little hesite- 
tion in admitting a real invasion of locusts. 

iv. DATE.—The date is greatly disputed, but 
there is general agreement that it is either very 
early or post-exilic. ‘Ihe hook itself contains no 
distinct chronological data of the kind supphed by 
the superscriptions in many of the other pro- 
phetical books. In such a case the most helpful 
and trustworthy evidence for the fixing of the 
date is derived froin the uations (if any) mentioned 
in the book. On this point the argument e silentio 
is important in Joel. No mention is made of 
Syria, Assyria, or Babylon. But from the days of 
Amos to the exile of Judah, one or other of these 
powers has a prominent place in prophetic litera- 
ture. It may therefore be reasonably inferred 
that J. wrote before the Assyr. power began to 
threaten the chosen people, or after the Bab. power 
ceased to be dangerous; in other words, the date 
is prior to the 8th cent. 8.c., or later than the 
overthrow of Babylon by Cyrus. If the late date 
is accepted, the prophecy would fall in the Pers. 
period. No valid objection to this date can be 
fuunded on the non-mention of Persia. Tor, while 
it is true that the Jews were in subjection to 
the Persians, there was a radical difference between 
the relation of Persia to the chosen people and that 
of Assyria and Babylon. The latter invaded and 
conquered the land of promise, and carried the 
people into captivity. Their relation was one of 
active hostility. ‘he Pe-sians inaugurated the 
period of their supremacy by the restoration of 
the Jewish exiles to their own land. ‘This would 
sufliciently account for the Persians being placed 
in a different category from the Assyrians and 
Babylonians, And the me is clear for a pre- 
Assyr. or post-Bab. date. ‘The Deane ls however, 
inentions certain peoples as hostile to Judah: 
Phoenicians and Philistines (34 [Heb. 4*]), and Egyp- 
tians and Edomites (3! [Hleb. 4°]). If the typical 
use of Eyypt and Edom is accepted (p, 672° 2.4), 
the mention of these countries is of no import- 
ance in the discussion as to the date. Otherwise, 
a date must be found comparatively near to hostile 
action on the part of Egypt and Edom; and the 
saine remark applies to Phcenicia and Philistia. 
In the period between the invasion of Judah by 
Shishak (ec. B.c. 930) and the war in which Josiah 
fell (3.c. 610), there is no report of hostile action 
on the part of Egypt snch as would meet the re- 
quirements of the prophecy. With regard to the 
other countries mentioned, the case is different. 
The Chronicler (2Ch 21)* 27) reports an invasion of 
Judah by the Philistines in the reign of Jehoram, 
son of Jehoshaphat and son-in-law of Ahab. The 
serious character of this invasion may be inferred 
from the statement of the Chronicler, that the 
palace was captured, and the royal family—wives 
and children, with the exception of a single son— 
were carried into captivity. That the Philistines 
were actively hostile to Judah about this period 
is sufficiently attested by Amos (1°), According 
to this prophet, the Philistines found a market for 
their Jewish slaves in Edom ; and in this traffic the 
Phoenicians are associated with the Philistines 
(Am 1%), Further, as against Edom, which appar- 
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ently had been a dependency of Judah since the 
time of David, the Chronicler reports that, in the 
days of Jehoram, it made an effort to secure its 
independence,—‘ Edom revolted from under the 
hand of Judah and made a king over themselves’ 
(2 Ch 218, cf. 2K 8”, where the statement of Ch is 
confirmed). Edom, indeed, was an_ inveterate 
enemy; but in the days of Jehoram specific acts 
of hostility were committed, which suflice to ex- 
plain the reference in Jocl. It is true that in Ch 
the Pheenicians are not mentioned. Amos, how- 
ever, includes them in the same charge as the Philis- 
tines. The Phoenicians were the great naval power 
of the time. The maritime carrying-trade of the 
world was very largely in their hands. The Jewish 
slaves who were sold to the Ionians (J1 3* [Ileb. 45) 
were, no doubt, conveyed in Phoun. vessels to the 
slave markets of Greece. The descendants of those 
whom Hiram allied to Judah broke the friendly 
relation, and ranged themselves with the enemies 
of the chosen people. And there was more than 
this. The Phon. Baal-worship had been intro- 
duced into the northern kingdom through Jezebel, 
and into Judah through her daughter Athaliah, 
the wife of Jehoram. The influence of Phonicia 
had been powerful enough to largely suppress the 
worship of J” throughout the land of promise. 
When that worship was restored by Jehoiada, pious 
Jews would regard the friendship of Phanicia as 
more dangerous than the hostilit of Vhilistia. 
And a prophet of the period might be expected to 
assign to the Phoenicians a first place among the 
powers hostile to Judah. This is what Joel does 
(34 (Heb. 4‘). In support of the late date, atten- 
tion is directed to the fact that Joel mentions only 
petty peoples in the neighbourhood as enemies of 

udah ; whereas, in the early prophets, prominence 
is given to a heathen power of widely extended 
influence, which threatens the independence of 
the chosen people. It is quite true that from the 
time of Amos, who, if Joel is late, first raises this 
question in O'T prophecy, a world-power aiming ‘at 
universal empire has to be dealt with. But if a 
prone did actually appear and write a book 
ifty years before Amos,—what then? At that 
time Assyrin was beyond the prophetic horizon. 
Egypt since the days of Shishak—a century before 
—had ceased to cause anxiety. Only Vhoonicians, 
Philistines, and Edomites troubled Judah. Onthe 
assumption of the late date, the peoples mentioned 
by Joel raise a serious difficulty. The date pro- 
posed by Merx, and favourably regarded by other 
critics, 1s about the middle of the 5th cent. B.c., 
when Nehemiah restored the wall of Jerusalem. 
In the historical books that deal with that period, 
tribes in the neighbourhood of Jerus. are spoken 
of as bitterly hostile to the Jewish community. 
Chief among these are the Samaritans and the 
Ammonites,—no mention is made of the Phea- 
nicians (ef. Neh 4'%), It is scarcely credible that 
a prophet living in Jerus., while Nehemiah was 
struggling to put the capital in a position of 
security, should threaten heavy judgments against 
powers—some of them remote—whose hostility 
was scarcely felt, and not so much as mention 
the peoples bordering on Judah whose forces 
were united in active opposition of the most 
bitter kind against the Jewish community. And 
the case is strengthened by the fact that Ezekiel, 
from whom, according to Merx, Joel is supposed to 
have freely borrowed, begins his denunciation of 
the hostile powers with the Ainmonites,—as bitter 
opponents as the Jews of the period had to deal 
with (cf. Kzk 25"), Accordingly, if Merx’ date 
is accepted, the mention of the peoples referred to 
—a factor of the weightiest importance in the 
determination of the dates of prophetical books— 
ie deprived of its historical significance. 
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It has been urged that the Bk. of Joel is not an 
original work, but a Midrash—a sort of eschato- 
logical compendium — founded on the books of 
earlier prophets. According to this view, the 
nations named would lose their historical value. 
This might be admitted of the Egyptians and the 
Edomites, and, in a less degree, of the Philistines. 
But the reference to the Phoenicians cannot be ex- 
plained in this way. And, in point of fact, so far 
as our historical information warrants an opinion, 
there is no period when a prophet oye to the theo- 
cracy would be more likely to introduce his censure 
of hostile powers in the words of Joel (34 [Ileb. 44)) 
than the early part of the reign of Joash, when 
Judah had just escaped the danger of ruin through 
the Pheen. Baal-worship. To sum up this point— 
& typical reference cannot be assigned to all the 
nations mentioned ; an exact historical reference is 
not consistent with the post-exilic date proposed. 

In connexion with the late date, another point 
deserves consideration. The prophet summons the 
people to Been Lee but he does not name any 
special sin of which they are guilty. How unlike 
this is to Amos and his successors! On this 
ground alone it is difficult to find a suitable place 
for Joel between Amos and the exile of Judah. 
This may appear to favour a post-cxilic date. But 
the condition of Judah described in the post-exilic 
books of OT is quite unlike that sugested in Joel. 
If the latter half of the 5th cent. is accepted as the 
date, Joel and Malachi would belong to the saine 
period, Malachi gives as melancholy a picture of 
the moral and religious state of his countrymen as 
any prophet before the Exile. And the situation, 
then, is this. One prophet lays bare the sins which 
are eating as a canker into the heart of the post- 
exilic Church in language as severe as that of Amos 
or Isaiah,—while another prope cDracuon y. a 
contemporary—writes as if there were not a special 
sin to denounce. Further, Malachi’s efforts do not 
appear to have been crowned with much success 
(see his book throughout); Joel’s ple. earnest 
appeal led to the happiest results (cf. 2). It 
follows that, if Joel had a practical message to his 
contemporaries, he can scarcely be placed in the 
generation to which Malachi belonged. A fair 
interpretation of the languaye is orroses to the 
view that the book is a mere Midrash, having no 
reference to the circnmstances of the propels ay. 
If the occasion of the prophet’s exhortation was 
found in the actual condition of Judah at the time, 
the proposed peek’ date is highly improb- 
able. If the date is pre-exilic, it is not easy to 
poe to a time more suitable than that suggested 
by Credner, viz. the early part of the reign of 
Joash of Judah. Through the reforming zeal of 
Jechoiada, the worship of J” was at that time com- 
paratively pure. And the people would be likel 
to respond to the earnest and affectionate appeals 
of a prophet like Joel. 

Other points of less importance have found a place in the 
discussion as to the date. No king is mentioned. The prophet 
appeals to the priests og if the direction of affairs was in their 
hands. This is held to pomt to the condition of Judah after 
the return of the exiles from Babylon, when there was no king, 
and the administration of affairs, under the Pers. governor, 
was conducted by the pricsts and elders The conclusion 
seems reasonable, It is urged in reply that Joash was only 
seven years of age when he ascended the throne, and that, for 
a time, the affairs of the kingdom would. of necessity, be left 
in the hands of Jehojada the high priest. That is an important 
consideration. But of greater importance is the obvious pur- 
pose of the book. The prophet :nakes no special reference to 
civil or political affairs, or to the social condition of the people. 
His object is to reach the heart and conscience of the nation 
through the calamity which bas fallen on the country,—to 
bring his countrymen as penitent euppuenie before J", Ina 
matter of that kind it is the priests that should take the lead. 
And the prophet’s appeal to the priestly party is ALPES PUR 

Again, it {s urged that the prophet makes no mention of the 
northern kingdom. But why should he? His view is confined 
to the disaster which has overtaken Judah. Negative evidence 
—such as the non-mention of the northern kingdom, and of a 
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king of Judah—-cannot counterbalance the positive evidence 
derived from the peoples named in the book, and the practical 
purpose of the prophet in behalf of his contemporarics. The 
question is, ‘Whether a judgment such as Joel depicts forms 
a suitable theme for a prophetic book?’ If it does, the abscuce 
of references found in other books of prophecy, which cover 
@ much wider field and deal with subjects of various kinds, 
cannot safely be pressed in discussing the question of the date. 

The importance attached to the ritual is held to favour a late 
date. The question of the ritual is raised, generally, by the 
prominence assigned to the priests, and, specifically, by the 
mention of fasting, and of the daily offering. Fasting, in con- 
nexion with an unexpected calamity, was a common practice 
from an early period of Israel's history in Canaan (cf. 2S 112 
1216, 1 K 210.1227) The reference to fasting in Jl is quite 
consistent with an early date, The arrangements for the daily 
offering are found in P (Ex 2938-41), Whatever date may bo 
assigned to P, the offering of the morning and evening sacrifice 
was an ancient practice, with the ritual of which the people 
would be familiar (cf. 2 K 1618-15), The direct references to 
ritual in J] are as consistent with an early as with a late date. 
Moreover, devotion to ceremonial was not a peculiarity of post- 
exilic times. It may be doubted if any generation of Israelites 
was more attentive to external observances than those ad- 
dressed by Amos (cf. Am 44.5 621-23), The same may be said 
of Judah in the days of Isaiah (cf. Is 1), and, later, in the time 
of Jeremiah (cf. Jer7). itis urged, however, that Joel attaches 
quite a special importance to the ritual. The interruption of 
the daily offering ig equivalent to a breach of the covenant 
between J” and Israel, And it may be doubted whether such 
a view can be reasonably assigned to any period between Amos 
and the Exile. The question is, ‘Whether it is more reasonable 
to assign such an estimate of the ritual to post-exillc times 
than to an early period of reformation like that under Jehofada?’ 
If Mal may be trusted, Pharisaism was os unsptritual in the 
5th cent. B.0, as it was in the most degenerate days before the 
Exile. The information available for the post-exilic period is 
scanty; such as it is, it can scarcely be said to support the 
simple, spiritual explanation of Joel. 


In addition to the general character and teach- 
ing of the book, there are special expressions which 
are held to favour a late late: It is argued that 
ch. 3 [Heb. 4]?:!7 presuppose the exile of Judah. 
But the words rendered ‘to bring again the cap- 
tivity of Judah’ do not necessarily mean that 
Jews are actually to be brought back from exile. 
If this literal interpretation is insisted on, it 
follows that the restoration of the exiles has not 
yet taken place, and a date between B.c. 586 and 
536 must be found—a most unlikely period for a 
prophet like Joel. To say that the restoration 
in B.C. 536 is inadequate, in view of the brilliant 
promises of the pre-exilic prophets, and that a 
restoration of a more plorious character must lie 
in the future, is simply to give up the literal 
interpretation of the words. In these circum- 
stances, usage must be carefully considered. The 
words ‘to bring again the captivity’ seem to be 
used in the sense of ‘to reverse a line of pro- 
cedure.’ Chastisement is to have an end, and that 
is to be followed by proofs of the divine favour 
(ef. Dt 308, Am 9%, Hos 61, Jer 29!4 30%: 38 [where 
the expression is applied to the ¢ents of Jacob], 
48“ (where the words are applied to Moab]). More- 
over, it should be noted that the turning of the 
captivity is to take place in the same period as 
the outpouring of the Spirit, and, chronologically, 
is associated with the final judgment of the nations 
hostile to the Church. The prophet emphasizes 
this note of time, ch. 3 [Heb. 4] }*:—‘ behold, in 
those days, and in that time.’ If this period was 
ushered in on the Day of Pentecost—as St. Peter 
teaches (Ac 2!*")—the turning of the captivity 
and the judging of the nations are thrown into 
Christian times, and the reference to the Bub. exile 
falls to the ground. Nor does the mention of the 
lonians require a date in the Pers. or Gr. period. 
The reference to the Phoenicians and the Philis- 
tines (34 (Heb. 4*]) connects the prophet’s message 
with his contemporarics; the charge against these 

oples is that they sold Jews as slaves to the 
onlans. The [onians were settled on the coast 
of Asia Minor before the 9th cent. B.c. And the 
porte of Asia Minor offered the nearest market- 
place for the sale of slaves conveyed in Phoen. 
vessels. Upon the whole, the evidence available, 


if used as in the case of other books of prophecy, 
seems to the present writer more favourable to a 
pre-exilic than to a post-exilic date. 

vy. Docrrinr.—Joel contains a comprehensive 
summary of propetie teaching, The calamities 
of life are the frmt of sin. The punishment of 
sin cannot be cee nae without repentance. Sin- 
cere repentance will secure forgiveness, and the 
restoration of the divine favour. Kurther, such 
a calamity as Jocl describes is severe enough, and 
deliverance from it a great blessing; but there is 
a final judgment and deliverance of which these 
are but types. Joel uses a grave occurrence of his 
own day as a basis for a prediction concerning the 
last times, when, on the great day of the Lord, 
the cycle of judgment shall close, and the deliver- 
ance of the people of J” shall be complete. ‘T'o 
that day of the seal the prophet sees all things 
tending. The locust invasion appears to be a 
harbinger of that day; hence the earnestness of 
the prophet’s appeal to the ee Such, gener- 
ally, is the teaching of the book—the day of the 
Lord being the most important subject. 

It is quite surprising how much of the imagery 
and thought of Joel appears in other books of 
Scripture. If the date 1s early, later writers lie 
under very special obligations to the author of 
this short book, The most striking part of the 
imagery is that connected with the locusts, which 
appear as agents in divine judgments from the 
time of the exodus from Egypt down to the close 
of the present dispensation a Ex 10, Rev 98), 
lor the phenomena connected with the day of the 
Lord, the speedy approach of which is supposed 
to be indicated by the locust invasion, cf. Ex 107), 
Is 13°, Ezk 327, Am 8°, Mt 24% Mk 13%, Lk 
2125!) Rev 62", In ch. 3 [Heb. 4] two figures 
oceur which appear elsewhere, especially in the 
Bk. of Rev. The first is that of the harvest 
(cf. Hos 6", Jer 51%, Mt 13, Rev 14%). The 
second is that of the wine-press (cf, Is 63%, La 125, 
Rev 14), Noteworthy also is the figure of the 
fountain proceeding from the house of J”, when 
His people are restored to His favour, and water- 
ing the dry acacia-wady (ch. 3 [He 4] 8; ef. Ezk 
47\® Zec 13! 148, Rev 221). In the promise of the 
outpouring of the Spirit, Jocl seems to have given 
expression to a glimpse into NT times, with which 
he was specially favoured. is words have been 
taken up by the NT Church, and will be used, 
to the end of our NT dispensation, to exes the 
sum of blessing bestowed by God on His true 
people (cf. Nu 11%-*, Zee 12”, Ac 26%, Jn 16"), 

Not less important are the two rose allied 
truths regarding the remnant and the called (2%) 
(Heb. 3°}. For the former, cf. Ob” (where the 
language is the same as in J]), Is 6'8 (and various 
other passages), Mic 5%78 (Heb. * wh Jer 317, 
Ro 115%. For the latter, cf. Ro 97, It is worthy 
of note that, in this O'T book, the truth is distinctly 
laid down that (as Ewald puts it) ‘no man ma 
boast of a right to redemption’ (Prophets of O7, 
Eng. tr. i. 137). 

This investigation might be pushed further, but 
enough has been stated to show that the Bk. of 
Jl and other books of Scripture have a great deal 
in common. * 

The style of Joct is clear and of a high order, and the language 
comparatively pure. One of hia words for the locusts (0]3) occurs 
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* Ig 136 (cf. J] 115), Am 12 (cf. J1 3 (Heb. 4] 18), Am 918 (cf. JI 3 
(Heb. 4] 18), raise directly the question of quotations, This point 
has not been discussed, because, in the case of such a book ag 
the OT, an argument founded on quotations is extremely pre- 
carious. That quotations occur in the passages Just mentioned 
is scarcely doubtful. The question is, ‘Who quotes?’ The 
words of J] 3!6 occur quite naturally in a highly poetic passage. 
The same words in Am 1? seem to be chosen aos a sort of text 
for the prophet’s discourse. And the reasonable view is that, 
in this case, J] Is the original source. 
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elsewhere only in Am 4% This, partly, led Bleek to the con- 
clusion that the locust invasion described in Jl was the same 
ag that referred to in Am, and that the two pepe belonged 
to the same period—Joel being the earlicr. If this view is 
accepted, the perplexing expression ‘)5ya (the northern, 27%) 
adinits of a comparatively easy explanation, A north wind is 
all that is required to bring the locusts from the northern 
kingdoin into Judah. 
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Joel tbers. u. erkl., Halle, 1831; Wiinsche, Weissag. d. Proph. 
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history of the exposition); Pusey, Minor Prophets, 1860; 
Driver, LO7'S 3071f., aluo Joel and Amos jn Camb. Bible, 1897 ; 
Hitzig, Kl. Proph.4, 1881; Cornill, Hinleit.2 174f., Der tsraet. 
Prophetismus, 163; Wildeboer, A7' Lit. 345 ff. ; Gustav Preuss, 
Sook unter besonderer Riicksicht der Zeitfrage, Halle, 1889; 
Kirkpatrick, Doct. of Prophets, 46ff.; Findlay, Bks. of the 
Prophets, i. O4+1f.; Wellhausen, Klein, Proph. 561%, 207 ff. ; 
W. ht. Smith, art. Jou. in Oth ed. of Enc. Brvt.; Farrar, Minor 
Prophets, 113 ff. ; lwald, by sears Eng. tr. i. 107ff.; Reuss, 
AT, ii. 471f.; Nowack, Kl. Proph. 1897; G. A. Smith, Z'welve 
Propheta, vol. il. 1898; Cheyne, Mounders of OT Crit. 312; A. 
B. Davidson in /2postor, March 1888; Gray, Wid. Sept. 1893; 
Kuenen, J/liat.-Crit. Ond,? il, 68; Oort in Th. Tijd, (1876) 362 ff, ; 
Matthes in 7A. Tijd. (1885) 34-66, 129-160, 
Holzinger in ZA 7'W (1889) 89-131. G. G. CAMERON. 


JOELAH (abxyy, text doubtful, see Kittel in 
SBOT. 
A warrior who joined David at Ziklag, 1 Ch 127. 


JOEZER (ay “J” is help,’ B’Twfdpa, A "Twidap). 
—QOne of David’s followers at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12°, 


JOGBEHAH (1733); LXX in Nu xa tywoar ards, 


in Jy 'leye8dd, B).—A town of Gad in Gilead, Nu 
325, named also in connexion with Gideon’s pursuit 
It is the present ruin 
(or Ajbeihat), N.W. from Rabbath- 
ammon, and about midway between that place 


of the Midianites, Jg 84. 
Jubeihah 


and es-Salt. There are remains of a considerable 
Roman town, and the position is suitable for the 
line of Gideon’s pursuit, from Succoth to Penuel 
and thence S.E. to Jogbehah. There are three 
groups of ruins, hence the plur. Ajdcihdt, 
Litgeraturs.--SHP vol. {. under the Arabic name; Burck- 
burdt, Syria, 361; Oliphant, Land of Gilead, 232; Bacdeker- 
Socin, Pal.2 288; Ewald, GVZ ii, 647n.; Buhl, GAP 261; 
G. A. Smith, YWGHL 685; Dillmann on Nu 3235; Moore on Jg 811, 
C. Rh. CONDER. 


JOGLI (*53:).—The Danite chief who took part 


in the division of the lund, Nu 34% P. 


JOHA (xpi, prob, textual error for ny; see Gray, 
Heb. Prop. Names, 283 n. 4).—1. A Benjamite, 
1 Ch 86 2, One of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11”, 


JOHANAN (j3n'; LXX "Iwvd, ‘Iwavdr, "Iwvdy, 
"Twavydy, ‘Iwavvas).—4. 2 K 25%, Jer 40°-43° (see 
AZARIAH, No. 23, and GEDALIAN), the son of 
Kareah, chief of ‘the captains of the forces,’ who 
after the fall of Jerusalem joined Gedaliah at 
Mizpah. Johanan seems to have been a shrewd 
man; and, foreseeing the calamities which would 
certainly ensue if Ishmael’s plot were successful, 
he not only joined the other captains in warning 
Gedaliah, but in a secret interview pressed in vain 
to be himself permitted to assassinate Ishmael. 
When the murder of Gedaliah became known, J. 
pursued after Ishmael, who was carrying captive 
the remnant of the Jews. The murderer escaped 
with the loss of two men (Jer 41)}¥¥); but J. 
recovered the captives, and brought them to a 
khan (?) near Bethlehem, Geruth-chimham (see 2 § 
19%, Lk 2”), whence they might start for Egypt. 
The politic J. foresaw that the captains wot i be 
held responsible by the Chaldean authorities for the 
murder of Gedaliah and the escape of the assassin. 
Having thus determined, J. and all the people 
consulted Jeremiah, earnestly affirming their re- 
solve to follow at all risks the revealed will of the 
Lord; but the answer being strongly adverse to 
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While LXX A has 'lwyAd, B has Edd). — 


their leaving their own land, they accused Jeremiah 
of being a false prophet, under the malign in- 
fluence of Baruch, and carried off to wey at both 
the prophet and his scribe. 2. 1 Ch 3” eldest son 
of Josiah, not the same as Jehoahaz; for (a) 
Jehoahaz was not the eldest son (see 2 K 23% 38) ; 
and (8) he is mentioned in this verse as Shallum. 
Johanan possibly predeccased his father. 3.1 Ch 


34 a post-exilic prince of the line of David. 4, 
1Ch 6" a high priest, perhaps under Kehoboam, 


father of Azariah, No. 5 5. 6 1 Ch 12)? two 
warriors who came to David to Ziklag, a Benjam- 
ite and a Gadite respectively. 7. Kzr 8" (JOANNES, 
1 Es 8%) one of those who returned with Ezra. 8, 
2 Ch 28}? an Ephraimite, father of AZARIAH, 
No. 17. The Heb. is yi, Jehohunan. 9. See 
JONATHAN, No. 6, and JEHOHANAN, No. 3. 
N. J. D. WHITE. 
JOHN (‘Twdvvys).—Five persons of this naine are 
mentioned in the Apocr. 14. ‘The father of Matta- 
thias, and grandfather of the five Maccabwan 
brothers (1 Mae 2}). 2 J., surnamed Caddis or 
(RV) Gaddis (wh. see), the eldest son of Matta- 
thias (1 Mac 22, where inferior MSS read ’Iwavydy ; 
Jos, Ant, XL vi. 1). In B.C. 161 lie was slain by 
the ‘sons of Jambri’ (JAMBRI] (1 Mac 9°54; Jos. 
Ant. xim. i, 2-4) In 2 Mac 8”, and perhaps 
again 10, he is by mistake called Joseph. 8, The 
father of Eupolemus (1 Mac 8", 2 Mae 4", Jos, 
Ant. XI. x. 6), who was sent by Judas Maccabieus 
as an ambassador to Rome. The passave in 2 Mac 
pene of certain royal privileges obtained for the 
Jews by this J., but disregarded by I{piphanes. 
The privileges referred to are probably those 
granted by Antiochus the Great (Jos. Ané. XIT. 
ii. 3), among which was the right of being governed 
according to their own laws, 4. An envoy, who 
tovether with another named ABSALOM (which see) 
was sent by the Jews to treat with Lysias (2 Mac 
11'7), =§ One of the elder sons of Simon the 
Maccabee (1 Mac 16"), commonly known as J. 
Hyrcanus (cf. Jos. Ant. X10. vii. 4), and described 
as ‘a (valiant) man’ (1 Mac 13%), was appointed 
by his father commander of the forces, and 
stationed af Gazaru. [In conjunction with his 
brother Judas he defeated CENDEBA‘US (1 Mac 
16), ef. Jos. Ant. XU. vil. 3). When his father 
and brothers had been murdered by Ptolemy at 
Dok near Jericho, J., who was then at Gazara, 
received warning of their fate, and, having put to 
death the men sent to assassinate him, secured the 
postion of high priest, which had been made 
lereditary in the fanily of Simon B.c. 135 (1 Mace 
161-3, of. 14%), See MACCABEES, 
H, A. WHITE. 
JOHN (Ac 4°).—A meeting of the Sanhedrin is 
mentioned, at which there are said to have been 
pathered together ‘the rulers, the elders, and the 
scribes, with Annas the high priest, and Caiaphas, 
and John, and Alexander, and all who were of the 
high priestly family.’ Nothing further is known 
of either John or Alexander (wh. see), and the 
attempts made to connect the names with other 
historical characters (such as Johanan ben-Sakkai) 
are more than improbable. A. C, HEADLAM, 


JOHN, FATHER OF SIMON PETER.~—-In Jn 1® the 
true reading: is Liuwy 6 vids Iwdvov, in 21) 16-17 Ninwy 
"Iwdvov. The Vetus Interpretatio Latina of Origen 
(tn Matth. tom. xv. 14, Migne, Pat. Gr. xiii. 1295) 
qucres a passage from the Gospel according to the 

ebrews in which the words occur, ‘Simon, fili 
Joanne, facilius est camelum intrare per foramen 
acus quam diviten in reynum eelorum?’ (ef. Hil- 
genfeld, Huang. secundum Ilebraos, pp. 16, 25), 
a passage, however, which has no place in the 
Greek text. Further, a cursive MS (Matt. Mk.) of 
the 9th century (Tisch. Not. Cod. Sin. p. 58) has 
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four marginal glosses, in which 70 lovédatxdéy [se. evary- 
é\cov] is referred to. One of these agrees with a 
ragment quoted by Jerome from the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, so that it appears that these 
scholia reproduce matter from that Gospel. On 
Mt 16!” (Bapiwvad) there is the note: rd lovdacxdy vie 
"Twdvvov (see Handmann, Das Hebriicrevang., ‘Texte 
u. Untersuch.,’ v. pp. 65, 85). There is sufticient 
evidence, therefore, that John was found in the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews as the name of the 
apostle’s father. 

In Mt 16?” the father’s naine is given as Jonas— 
Lluwy Bapwwvd.* In the LXX we find that not only 
is ]}01 represented in B by "Iwvd in 2 K 26% and by 
‘Twvdy in Jer 47 (40)*, but even yjaim (1 Ch 26%) is 
represented in B by ‘Tovds, in A by ’lwvdy; cf. 1 Ch 
1212 (Twdv), Ezr 8'4, Neh 68, 1 Es 9!, Jer 43 (50)* 
(x°). ‘There is ground, therefore, for the con- 
clusion in the case in question that "Iwas is a 
contraction of ’Twdvys (so Keim, Geschichte Jesu von 
Nazara, il. p. 213 [iil. p. 261, Eng. tr.]; see esp. 
Lightfoot, On a Fresh Ieviston, p. 159n.). 

t is possible, however, that we have here an 
instance of a double name. Such double names 
were not uncommon; see Zunz, ‘ Namen der Juden,’ 
in his Gesamaelte Schriften, ii. p. 15, who among 
instances of double Hebrew or Aramaic names 
adduces Jochanan-Joseph (Gitlin, f. 346), More 
common were the cases in which to a lebrew or 
Aramaic name was added a Greek or Roman name 
--the latter being often chosen so as to make an 
assonance with the former. Familiar instances 
are Saul-Paulus (see Deissmann, Bibelstudien, p. 
181{f.), Joseph-Justus (Ac 1%). It seems there- 
fore not impossible that the name of St. Peter’s 
father was Jona-Jochanan or Jona-Johannes. ‘The 
latter name was so common (see e.g. the Index to 
Josephus, or Pape, Worterbuch) that it must have 
been familiar to Gentiles (cf. inscription at Ancyra, 
CIG 4045), and in intercourse with them would 
have something of the convenience of a Greek or 
Roman name. 

A curious specimen of the harmonizing expedient 
is fonnd in a note of the Paris MSS. Reg. 1789, 
1026, Ilérpos xai’Avipdas ddeAol, éx rarpds Twa, unrpds 
‘lwayvd, or (as it is otherwise read) é« rarpds Iwdyvou, 
enrpos lwvads (see Lightfoot, wbt supra). 

F. If. CHASE. 

JOHN THE BAPTIST (‘Twdvvns 6 Barricry}s).— 

i. Sources of Information. 

ii. The Facts of John’s Life and Ministry. 
iii, John’s Work and Teaching. 
iv. John's Relation to Christ. 

i. SOURCES.—In regard to John the Baptist we 
have practically no sources of first-hand informa- 
tion outside the N'T besides the passage in Josephus 
(And. XVU v. 2), referred to by Eus. (47/1. 12). 
The fullest account is that of St. Luke, with which 
that of St. Matthew agrees closely, so far as the 
time after the beginning of his public ministry is 
eoucerned. St. Mark’s notices are very brief. 
The Fourth Gospel seems to differ from the others 
in recording only the ‘ witness’ of John the Baptist 
after our Lord’s baptism, while Mt and Lk vive 
his prophetic teaching before that event. The 
relation of the Fourth Gospel to the others, in this 
connexion, has been made the subject of special 
monographs, such as that of Boissonas, mentioned 
at the end of this article. 

ii, Lirk AND MINIStrRY.—John the Baptist was 
the son of Zacharias and Elisabeth. The latter 
was ‘of the daughters of Aaron’ (Lk 1°), while 
Zacharias belonged to the course of Abiah (wh. see), 
one of the sons of Eleazar, who gave his name to the 
eighth of the twenty-four courses into which the 
priests were divided. His priestly descent on both 


*In the LXX of Jonah the name {s declined—'lavas, ‘Iavay, 
"Teeve, (48). 
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sides brings into stronger contrast the prophetic 
character of his work. We cannot determine 
exactly cither the time or the place of his birth. 
Dates varying from B.c. 6 to B.c. 3 have been 
assigned to it, and Lk 1° would lead us to infer 
that it was three months before that of our Lord. 
In regard to thie place, it is areued that Zacharias 
must have lived in one of the priestly towns ; but 
it is possible to prove that priests often lived else- 
where. It is still more arbitrary to pick out one 
of the priestly towns and fix on Hebron (Othon, 
Lex. Labbin. 324). Noris there sufficient evidence 
for reading Juttah in Lk 1%, though this place, 
which lay a little S. of Hebron, is mentioned 
(Jos 1555 21") as a priestly town. A tradition, 
resting on the evidence of the Russian abbot 
Daniel (c. A.D. 1113), who quotes as his authority a 
monk of St. Sabas (Didon, Life of Christ, ling. tr. 
App. D), fixes the residence of Zacharias at “Ain 
Karim, a village to the N.W. of Bethlehem. We 
cannot go behind the vague statement of St. Luke, 
who mentions (1°) ‘a city of Judah in the hill 
country.’ Of John’s early life and training St. 
Luke, our sole authority, tells us very little. It is 
summed up in the two verses which state that 
‘the hand of the Lord was with him’ (1%), and 
that ‘the child grew and waxed strong in spirit, 
and was in the deserts till the day of his showing 
unto Israel’ (18). To these may he added the 
words of the angel Gabriel (Lk 125), ‘He shall 
drink no wine nor strong drink, and he shall be 
filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his mother’s 
womb,’ 

With these few details we have to pass over a 
period of about thirty years which preceded his 
dvddectis (cf. Lik 10!, Ac 1*), and can only speculate 
on the question (which is of sume Interest in 
reference to Jn 1®) whether our Lord was person- 
ally known to him (as their relationship would 
seem to necessitate) or not. There can be little 
doubt that the claborate accumulation of dates 
given by St. Luke (3'?), combined with the 
expression (unique in tae NT) ‘the word of God 
came,’ is meant to mark the beginning oi John’s 
ministry, and to emphasize its prophetic character. 
If (see CHRONOLOGY OF TIIE N’'I, vol. i. p. 405) we 
may assign the fifteenth year of Tiberius to 
A.D. 25-26, then this is the date of the beginning 
of John’s ministry. We cannot determine how 
long after this beginning the incident of our Lord’s 
baptism occurred, and the arguments used to show 
that this interval was long (Didon, @.c.) or short 
(Weiss) are not decisive. The only definite fact 
to notice is that the first passover of our Lord’s 
ministry (see CHRONOLOGY Or NT, p. 405) is that 
of A.D. 27, and therefore the baptism must be fixed 
before that time. To the period following Christ’s 
baptism is to be assigned the carefully defined 
record of Jn 1%, while the Synoptic account 
belongs to the period which precedes that event. 

How Jong an interval elapsed between Christ’s 
baptism and John’s imprisonment is the next 
point to consider. Here it may be noticed (1) that 
uk 3-20 mentions the imprisonment before our 
Lord’s baptism, evidently with the intention of 
completing the references to John before passing 
to our Lord’s ministry ; (2) that Mt 4" and Mk 1'4 
connect our Lord’s first Jouey into Galilee with 
the imprisonment, and make it follow that event in 
time; (3) that St. John mentions a short stay in 
Gulilee and a visit to Jerusalem for the passover, 
and then makes the definite statement that ‘John 
was not yet cast into prison’ (3%). We must 
either assume, therefore, that Jn is at variance with 
Mt and Mk, or that the visit to Galilee which he 
records preceded our Lord’s public ministry there. 
The latter is the more probable explanation, and 
in that case the visit of Mt.4"7 and Mk 1'* may be 
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identified with that of Jn 4%. At any rate, for 
determining the date of the imprisonment, Jn’s 
statements are more important, for that event 
must have been subsequent to the passover of 
A.D. 27; further, if we may press the allusion in 
Jn 4%—rerpdunvbs dori xal 6 Oeprouds Epyerac—our 
Lord’s journey into Galilee will have taken place 
not very long after the passover, and if we may 
also use the statements of Mt and Mk which assign 
the imprisonment as the reason of our Lord’s 
going into Galilee, then we may fix the imprison- 
ment early in A.D. 27. One incident is related 
during that imprisonment (Mt 114, Lk 7!8), viz. 
the message sent by John through his disciples to 
ask our Lord SP re Ile was the Messiah. This 
is definitely connected, in St. Matthew’s account, 
With the plucking of the cars of corn; in St. Luke 
it seems to be the result of the report of Chirist’s 
ministry in Galilee, and especially of the Raising 
of the Widow’s Son. If, therefore, we follow Mt, 
this incident would be some time between April 
and June of the same year; nor would the latter 
month allow too little time for the completion of 
the Galilean tour required by St. Luke’s narrative. 
The last event to which we have to try and 
assign a date is the death of John the Baptist, 
recorded Mt 1487, Mk 64. Little weight can be 
attached to the almost universal commemoration 
of this event on Aug. 29 (Nilles, Aalend. Uér. 
Eccles.), though it certainly represents a compara- 
tively carly usage. We cannot base any argument 
on the context in Mt and Mk, for in both the 
account is inserted parenthetically to explain 
Herod’s statement that John was ‘risen from the 
dead’; but it may be noticed that the news of his 
death in Mt 14" leads on at once to the miracle of 
the Feeding of the Five ‘Thousand. Nor can we 
fix the date of John’s death by its coincidence 
with the yevéou of Herod Antipas. Herod’s 
reluctance (Mt 14°) to put John to death may, but 
need not, imply a considerable interval between 
his imprisonment and death; thus Renan (Vie de 
Jésus, eh. vii.) puts the arrest in the summer of 29, 
and the death on the birthday of Herod Antipas 
in 30.* We may perhaps safely argue that his 
death had taken eee before the unnained feast 
of Jn 5}, for during our Lord’s visit to Jerusalem 
on that occasion he refers to John’s witness as past 
(Jn 5° jv); and though it is possible to argue that 
his witness was closed by his imprisonment, it is 
more natural to refer the expression to his death. 
John’s death therefore took place before the feast 
of Jn 5', that is, certainly before the second pass- 
over of our Lord’s ministry, but how long before 
must depend on the interpretation given to Jn 6’. 
It cannot be placed later than the beginning of 
A.D. 28. According to tradition (Theodt. LZ iii. 3), 
John was buried at Samaria. 
The scene of Jolin’s ministry will be placed 
vartly in the desert of Judiwa (Mt 3), in whieh it 
egan, and partly in the Jordan Valley, and more 
definitely near the fords (Bethabara [which see]= 
‘place of crossing over’), either those in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bethshean or those in the neighbour- 
hood of Jericho. Two places are mentioned in 
conneaion with his ‘baptism,’ viz. Bethany or 
Bethabara (Jn 1%), and Ac‘non near to Salim (Jn 3%), 
robably in the neighbourhood of Bethshean. 
‘rom Jn 3%, and also from the fact of his coming 
under the jurisdiction of Herod Antipas, we infer 
that he probably spent some time in Pera. 

iii, JoNN’S WorkK AND TEACHING.—(a) The 
name 6 farrioris or 6 Barrifwy (whether given to him 
to distinyvuish him from others of the same name 
or not) indicates the feature of his work which 
attracted special attention. It was used of him 


* These dates are, of course, later than those in the article on 
Onronouoey or NT, which is here followed. 
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during his lifetime by his disciples (Lk 7), and that 
the term is not due to the ovangelist is clear from 
Lk 3? 78 etc., where John is by him called son of 
Zacharias, or simply John. The term is used of 
him also during his lifetime by our Lord (Mt 11"), 
who, however, also uses the name John simply 
(e.g. Mt 1133), by Herodias (Mt 14°), by Herod after 
John’s death (Mt 14%), and by the evangelists 
Mt and Mk but not Lk and Jn. In regard to his 
baptism, we gather that his right to perform the 
ceremony was questioned, inasmuch as (Jn 1*) it 
was connected, according to Jewish ideas, onl 
with the Messiah (cf. Ezk 36%, Zec 13! etc.), with 
Elias as His forerunner, and with ‘the prophet’ 
(t.e. of Dt 18%). John speaks of himself as having 
received a special commission from God to baptize 
(Jn 1%), though this is not spoken of in the angel's 
message to Zacharias, and he seems (Jn 3”) to de- 
fend our Lord’s baptism (Jn 3%, but cf. 4?) by basing 
it on a similar divine commission. The import of 
the rite was early a question of discussion (Jn 3%), 
nor does the language of the evangelists make 
clear what was understood by it; for while Mk I 
Lk 3? define it as ‘a baptism of repentance for 
remission of sins,’ Mt 3" speaks of it as a baptism 
els (rhv) perdvoray ; but werdvoa can hardly have been 
the object of the rite, for it was preceded (Mt, Mk) 
by a confession of sin. The submission of a Jew 
to the rite was, so far, an act involving merdvota, in 
that it implied that he put himself in the same 
position towards the coming Baoirela trav olparay 
which the proselyte took up towards the old Jewish 
dispensation ; it implied that he rested no longer 
on his privileged position as a Jew, but realized 
his individual responsibility in regard to sin. This 
comes near to Sabatier’s explanation (see Lit. 
below) of the rite as ‘consecrating a new Israel,’ 
and wonld perhaps best explain the meaning of 
our Lord’s words, in regard to Himself, that a sub- 
mission to John’s baptism was (Mt 3!5) a fulfilment, 
t.c. a complete realization, of what was meant by 
dixacoovyn, a8 something which consisted not merely 
in external rites, but involved moral claims. Our 
Lord implies that John’s baptism was from heaven 
(Mk 11%); and the refusal of the Pharisees and 
lawyers to receive it is in itself a virtual rejection 
of God’s purpose, while the acceptance of it by the 
publicans and the people showed a truer recognition 
on their part of what the righteousness of God 
really jmeant (Lk 7% éd:calwoav rov Gedv). We 
may notice, too (Mt 218), that our Lord regards 
Jolin as coming év 66g dixacoouvns. So that we may 
regard John’s baptism as emphasizing the true 
nature of dicacoc’vy. 

(8) We pass from his baptism to (1) his position 
as a teacher; (2) the language in which that 
teaching was conveyed ; (3) its underlying ideas. 

(1) The angel Gabriel connects with him (Lk 1”) 
the prophecy of Malachi (4° °), but precludes the 
idea that Elias would return in person as many 
eateciet (sce Greux, d.c. p- 731%), by saying that 
Jolin should come in ‘the spirit and power’ of 
Flias. That he was Elias come in the tlesh John 
himself (Jn 17!) denied, while Christ affirined that 
John the Baptist was really the Klias who was to 

recede the Messiah’s coming (Mt 11 17!-18), 

he other prophecy which was applied to Joln the 
Baptist b himeele (Jn 1%) and also by the evange- 
lists (Mt 30 Mk 1?) is that of Is 40% He was then 
‘more than a prophet,’ as himself the subject of 
prophecy. But he wasalso essentially a prophet, 
and as such St. Luke introduces him in the unique 
expression already noticed, as such Zacharias refers 
to him (Lk 18 rpopirns ‘Tylerov KryPjoy), as such 
Christ regarded him (Mt 11"), and the people as a 
rule (but cf. Mt 11!) accepted him as a prophet 
(Mt 145 21%). In regard to his special mission we 
must refer also to the words used of him in Jn 1° 3% 
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(dweoraduévos) and Mt 11)! (éy7yepraz). 
as ‘the last of the prophets’ an 


It is then 
as such closing 
the dispensation of ‘the law and the prophets’ 
(Mt 114, Lk 16%) that we specially think of John 
the Baptist. 

(2) When we pass to the languave in which his 
teaching was conveyed, we find that it is largely 
based on that used by OT prophecy, especially by 
Isaiah. His metaphors of the burning chalf, the 
fan, the barren tree, are all to be found in OT. 
Some of the expressions are difficult to trace, and 
not easy to explain. ‘Thus various interpretations 
have been assigned to the phrase yeyryjuara excdvav 
(Mt 3’ ete., Lk 37), which 1s not to be found in the 
OT, but is one of several expressions common to 
our Lord and John the Baptist ; another expression 
of which the meaning is not quite clear is the 
baptism ‘ with fire’ (Mt 3!)), 

(3) In regard to the substance of his teaching, 
it must be remembered (a) that even in the fullest 
account of it given by St. Luke we have only an 
abstract (cf. 3? imperfect é\eyerv, and 318 odd Kal 
trepa); (6) that St. Luke regards the character of 
his teaching as a consequence (3’ ody) of his carrying 
out the preparatory work spoken of in Is 40% We 
may amplify the abstract by noticing the words 
which are used to describe it. ‘They are xnpicow 
(Mk 14 ete.), evayyerltw (Lk 3!%), rapaxadéw (Lk 318), 
and in the case of Herod é\éyxw; and these imply 
that he announced yvood tidings, and also the 
preparation necessary for it; and in both these his 
promlietie character appears. The ‘good tidings’ 
1@ announced was the near approach of ‘the 
kingdom.’ The nature of this kingdom he does 
not define, nor does he state how the kingdom is 
to be established, nor who its members are to be. 
Probably, in accordance with ancient Jewish belief, 
he expected a visible kingdom ; but he advances on 
that in so far as consciously or unconsciously to 
imply that it was spiritual, and to prepare the way 
for the realization that it was not to be merely 
Jewish but universal. These points can be seen 
from his insistence on the moral preparation for 
it. Repentance is a necessity, for all national 
privileges are useless, and the fitting mode of life 
requires that ordinary pursuits should be followed, 
but in a new spirit. Thus an individual and 
universal responsibility is insisted on, and an 
individual and universal judgment is proclaimed 
asimminent. Limits of space prevent an exami- 
nation in detail of this teaching, but it will repay 
careful study. We can only summarize. It was 
addressed (Lk 3"; cf. Mk 15, Mt 3°) to the dxAqor, 
who came out to him in large numbers, and in- 
cluded in their ranks (Mt 3’) many Pharisees and 
Sadducees. The points insisted on by John are 
(1) confession of sins, and repentance, which had 
been already enforced by the OT prophets (e.g. 
Hos 6', Jl 2) etc.) ; (2) the uselessness of reposing 
on their national privileges as ‘children of Abra- 
ham’ is indicated, and possibly the outburst 
yevvipara éxvdvwy may have been provoked by the 
thought that many of his hearers were re ying 
on his baptism as of value per se, and teaching 
others to do the same (Boissonas, /.c. p. 40); 
(3) a judgment is imminent (457), which is universal 
(av 8évdpov), and determined by the character of 
the individual. This judgment involves a mani- 
festation of divine dpyj, not ony, towards the 
political enemies of Israel (as in OT), but towards 
the Jews. ‘This épy) is frequently mentioned in 
OT and NT, and a resulting purification or separa- 
tion, diaxa@apet, probably implies not, as Godet, 
the universal character of the purification, but its 
thoroughness; (4) St. Luke alone records the 
answers given to different classes who realized the 
need of action of some kind. John’s answers show 
the changed requirements—not outward observ- 
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ances or a leaving of their ordinary duties, but a 
new attitude towards them ; (5) finally, John re- 
moves the doubts of some as to whether he was 
the Messiah, by asserting the inferiority of his own 
verson and work. = Iflis teaching as recorded in St. 
ohn will be best considered under the next 
heading ; but it will be interesting for students to 
try and trace whether there is any difference 
between St. John’s teaching before and after his 
baptisin of our Lord. 
tremains under this head to say a word as to 
the eflect of his teaching. It is clear that very 
large numbers came to him, and he was generally 
accepted us a prophet; and of the lower classes 
many accepted his teaching (Lk 7”), though the 
upper classes refused to accept his baptism, and some 
said of him, as of our Lord, datudvioy éxec (Mt 118). 
Besides the effect of his work and teaching on the 
people at large, we read also of uadnral who fasted 
(Mk 2'8 etc.), who attended him in prison (Mt 11? 
1412), and to whom he taught special forms of 
prayer (Lk 5% 11"), some of whom left him to 
ollow Christ (Jn 1%), ‘Their number is given in 
Clem. Hom, ii. 23 as thirty. In the Acts (18% 19%) 
we hear of Christians at Ephesus who accepted 
John’s baptism, Their mention shows ‘how pro- 
foundly the effect of John’s preaching was felt in 
districts as remote as proconsular Asia, even after 
a lapse of a quarter of a century’ (Lightfoot, 
Colossians, p. 402). Later on (and Lightfoot finds 
a trace of this in the argument of St. John’s Gospel) 
the Hemerobaptists connected their beliefs and 
practices with John the Baptist, and Christians 
called after him, the Sabwans or Mandiwans, are 
still, though in diminishing nunibers, to be found 
in the marshy districts near the confluence of the 
Tigris and [Euphrates (sce Lightfoot, dc., and 
literature quoted by him p. 405; and also Renan, 
who finds evidence of Babylonian ideas). 

iv. JoHN’s RELATION TO CHRIST.—From the 
narrative of St. Luke (chs, 1 and 2), and from Mt 
34, we should infer that John knew our Lord, and 
realized the nature of His Person; but the words 
of Jn 19% *T knew him not,’ pal that at any 
rate till the sign was viven at our Lord’s baptism 
John did not recognize Him as the Messiah ; and 
this view is taken by Strauss, Godet, and Weiss. 
It is quite probable that the Bye ope narrative 
gives } ohn’s teaching before the baptism, and that 
the Fourth Gospel gives the special uaprupla which 
it was John’s function, in the Divine Providence 
(Jn 17), to bear, so soon as he realized by the sign 
at the baptism what our Lord’s real personality 
was. This does not require that our Lord's 
divinity did not begin till Ilis baptism and the 
descent of the Holy Ghost there, as held by various 
Gnostic and Humanitarian sects.* To the time of 
Jolin’s baptism of our Lord is to be assigned that 
‘anointing ’ with the Holy Spirit (Ac 427 10°%) which 
was His consecration to His ministry. We assume 
here that the Synoptic narrative does refer to the 
time before our Lord’s baptism, and the Fourth 
Gospel to the period which follows, In the former 
his references to our Lord’s person are only relative 
to himself: He is 6 loxvpérepos—He is the master, 
while John is the servant who bears (Mt) or 
looses (Mk, Lk) the master’s sandals. The un- 
willingness to baptize our Lord (Mt 3'*) does, how- 
ever, require that John had some definite grasp 
of who it was that came to him. John speaks of 
the work of Him for whom he was preparing 
as consisting in a baptism ‘with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire.’ he baptism with fire must refer 


* Cf. Conybeare, Key of Truth, pp. xii, xiil, for the teaching of 
Gregory the Illuminator, esp. ‘John gave priesthood, and 
unction, and prophecy, and a ANY to our Saviour Christ, and 
Christ gave it to the apostles, und the apostles to the clergy of 
the Church.’ 
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either to the fire of Jjudyment (as Keim, Neander, 
Meyer, etc.), or to the Hol Spirit (as Godet), and 
its effect is either that of devouring (Dt 4%) or 
purifying (Zee 138, Mal 3? ete.). In the Fourth 
Gospel, though we probably must not understand 
the twice-repeated (Jn 145-%) ‘who was before 
ine’ as a statement of belief in the pre-existence 
of Christ, yet the language in which John the 
sat speaks of Christ as ‘the Son of God’ (1*) 
and the ‘Lamb of God’ implies a much higher and 
more definite conception of the person of Clirist 
than any words used by Jolin the Baptist in the 
Synoptic Gospels, and is best explained by the 
vision referred to in these Coe which would 
account for the clearer grasp. e cannot be sure 
that the Baptist understood completely the term 
‘Lamb of God’ which he applied to our Lord, but 
he must have had in his mind some thought of 
Is 53. In the other passage in which he speaks 
of Christ as the Bridegroom, he is using lan- 
guage by which the relation of Jehovah to His 
people is frequently described in the OT (Is 
54° G1, Hos 2”), It is an interesting point of 
coincidence between the Synoptic narrative and 
that of St. John that our Lord uses this same 
expression of Himself when disciples of John were 
present, Mt 9, 

To complete our notice of John’s relation to 
Christ, it is necessary just to refer to the message 
which he sent to our Lord from the prison (Mt 11): 
we can hardly believe, after the terms applied b 
him to Christ in St. John, that his own faith 
wavered, and must suppose that he wished some 
confirmation of Christ's Messiahship to be piven 
for the sake of his disciples. 

Before we leave this heading of the subject, it is 
worth while to notice how many of our Lord’s 
expressions resemble those found in John the 
Baptist’s mouth. Besides the reference to the 

Sridegroom just mentioned, we find a connexion in 

the command to repent with which our Lord begins 
His ministry in the language about the tree and 
its fruits (Mt 76 12%), in the expression yerrfuara 
é\ (Svar (Mt 37) used twice by our Lord (Mt 12% 
23%), and nowhere else except by John the Baptist. 
We must also briefly notice here the testimony 
borne by our Lord to John, as the greatest born of 
women, as closing the older dispensation of the 
law and the prophets, and yet as less than the 
least in the kingdom of heaven, because he pre- 
ceded its advent (Mt 11). 

Tt hardly falls within the scope of this Dictionary 
to follow the many references connected with the 
name of John the Baptist in art, in liturgical use, 
in the dedication of churches, cte. ete.—for these 
reference may be made to the Jictionary of 
Christian Antiquities, articles ‘John the Baptist’ 
and ‘Baptisteries,’ to the index of Nilles’ Avalen- 
darium Utriusque Ecclesie, to Paciandi, Antiqui- 
tates Christiane, vol. ili. (“De cultu J. Baptiste ’) 
Romae, 1755, and to various books on sacred 
art, ete., such as those of Kraus, Detzel, and 
Wessely, or Jameson's Sacred and Legendary 
Art. 


Tateratunet.—Resides the books just mentioned, and the 
commentarics on the Gospel narratives, the following will be 
found useful: Wort, Judaistie Christianity, p. 221%. 3 Light- 
foot, Colossians, p. 400%. ; Sabatier, article in Lichtenberger’s 
Eneyclopadie; Renan, Vie de Jésua (index), There are a 
number of monographs and articles on John the Baptist, in 
which the points mentioned in the preceding article are more 
mimutely investigated. Such are H. R. Reynolds, John the 
Haptist; Sinpson, The Last of the Prophets; Boissonas, De 
Faltitude de Jean Baptiste; Bornemann, Die V'aufe Christi 
durch Johannes; Vrewl, Du culte de S. Jean Baptiste; Chenot, 
Jean le Baptiste; Geux, Jean Baptiste; Maupt, Johannes der 
Tarifer ; Kohler, Johannes der Tatifer; articles by Loisy in 
Revue de Uhistotre et de littérature religieuses, iii.1, 3. 
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JOHN THE APOSTLE (LIFE AND THEOLOGY 
OF).— 
I, Tur Lirg. 
a) The Gospel narratives. 
b) Other NT references. 
a Traditions of the Early Church. 
(d) The tradition of St. John's residence at Ephesus 
examined. 
II. Tur Tigowey. 
A. The iorspel and Epistles of St. John. 
(1) The ‘signs’ and the ‘ witness’ of the 
Fourth Gospel to the Messiahship of 
Jesus and His unique relation to the 


Father. 

(2) The Word of God—creative and revealing 
functions, 

(3) Importance attached in the Epistles to a 
true view of the Person of Christ. 

(4) Theology of the Father and the Son. 

(5) Scheme of salvation—meaning of the terms 
‘world,’ ‘ flesh,’ ‘ eternal life’—salvation 
through Christ, implying (a) on His part 
the sacriflce and death of Himself, (1) on 
man’s part («) a being born again; (8) 
the exercise of faith inthe Son; (7) the 
sustaining of the new life by participation 
in the life of Chriat. 

(6) Doctrine of the Iloly Spirit and the 


Church. 

(7) The three great statements—‘ God is Spirit,’ 
‘God is Light,’ ‘God is Love.’ 

B. The Apocalypse. 

(a) The Doctrine of God —(a) Eternity; (8) 
Universal Sovereignty; (y) Relation of 
Father and Son, 

eh Doctrine of the Spirit. 

¢) Doctrine of Sin and Judgment, and of 
Salvation and the Church. 


I. The Lire or St. Jonn.—The fragmentary 
character of the literature relating to the earliest 
days of the Christian Church has deprived us of 
any very full or certain knowledge of the lives of 
the apostles. And it has happened, in the case 
of St. Peter and St. John conspicuously, that the 
discussion of the traditions of their later history 
has been involved in controversy. It will tend to 
clearness if the ordinary traditional account of St. 
John’s life is first set out, and then the range of 
the controversy indicated. 

(a) ‘There are but few scenes in the Gospel story 
in which St. John takes a prominent place; but 
enough is said to produce a strong impression of the 
apostle’s character. He appears first, according 
to a very natural inference, in the opening chapter 
of the Gospel that bears his name. ‘Two disciples 
of the Baptist, hearing the witness borne by ality 
master to Jesus, follow the new Prophet. One is 
named by the author—it was Andrew, the brother 
of Simon Peter (Jn 1%), The other is not named, 
but it has seemed obvious to infer that it was St. 
John. His call to be an apostle is told in the 
Synoptic tradition, by St. Luke, with the greatest 
fulness of detail (Lk 5°", Mt 42) 22) Mix 11% 20), It 
is from this source we Icarn that he was son of 
Zebedee (for John’s possible relationship to Jesus 
see art. SALOME), and that he and his father were 
fishermen and Galilewans. It has often been pointed 
ont that the presence of hired servants in the ship 
(Mk 1”) with Zebedee implies a position of some 
degree of wealth. During the course of our Lord’s 
ministry St. John appears only rarely in a position 
distinct from that of the other apostles. He is 
clearly one of the most prominent of the group of 
our Lord’s followers. He, with Peter and James, 
is admitted to witness the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter (Mk 587, Lk 8"); the same three are 
chosen to be present at the Transfiguration (Mt 17), 
Mk 9°, Lk 9°84), and are nearest to the Lord at the 
avony in Gethsemane (Mk 148 and _ parallels). 
Once these three, with Andrew, are described as 
inquiring when our Lord’s last prophecies would 
receive fulfilment (Mk 13%). Besides these instances, 
the two brothers, James and John, appear (Lk 9°4) 
independently, as wishing to call down fire on the 
Samaritan village that refused them shelter; and 
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are brought to the Lord by their mother with a 
request for a special place of dignity in the 
iby 


kingdom (Mk 10 John is once connected with 
St. Peter alone; according to St. Luke, these two 
apostles were sent to prepare the passover (Lk 22%). 
Once John is described as acting alone; it is he 
who asks our Lord what is to be done with the 
man whom they had found casting out devils in 
Jesus’ name (Mk 9%, Lk 9), These notices, 
though scattered and fragmentary, definitely 
suggest a particular character mile charactor 
indicated by the name given to John and his 
brother by our Lord: Boanerges (wh. see), ‘sons of 
thunder’ (Mk 3!7), They were ficry in their zeal 
and severe in ape Peete yet, for all this, the 
were among the closest of our Lord’s chosen band. 
Though He rebukes their vehemence, He sees in 
them a character such as an apostle needs. 

Whien we turn to the Fourth Gospel, we find that 
the name of John, son of Zebedee, is never once 
named, But there are in the account of the Passion 
and Resurrection certain references to an unnamed 
apostle wlom universal tradition las identified 
with St. John. At the Last Supper we read of a 
disciple whom Jesus loved, who was reclining at 
the table in a place of special nearness to our 
Lord, It seems from the fae uage used (ch. 13) 
that the three, our Lord, St. Peter, and this un- 
nuned apostle, occupied one triclinium. They 
reclined, according to custom, on the left side, 
obliquely across the couch. Our Lord was in the 
centre, St. Peter in the place second in dignity to 
this, parallel to the position occupied by the Lord 
and behind Ilim; St. John in the third place, 
parallel also but before Him, When the propheey 
of the betrayal is made, St. Peter from behind 
beckons to St. John in front to ask who itis. St. 
John, leaning back upon the breast of Jesus as he 
Iny (13 dvarecwy éxeivos orws éml 1d ar7A0os rob 
'Tnood), asks the question and receives the (probably 
whispered) communication. This same apostle is 
apparently he who was known to the high priest 
(18!*), and used his acquaintance to admit St. Peter 
to the court of the high priest. The disciple whom 
Jesus loved is at the foot of the cross, and there 
receives the commission to take care of the Virgin- 
mother after the Lord’s death (19%). He is again 
in close connexion with St. Peter on the day of the 
resurrection, The news is brought to Simon Peter 
and the disciple whom Jesus loved (207), and the 
two together make a visit tothe tomb. In the Jast 
chapter of all, for the only time in this Gospel ‘the 
sons of Zebedce’ are mentioned (21), and in the 
scene which follows, St. Peter and the disciple 


whom Jesus loved are the prominent agents. It 
is the latter who is first to recognize the Lord. The 


chapter is indeed inserted in order to correct an 
impression that this disciple is to await the coming 
of the Lord without dying. And then, in words 
which are closely parallel to the claim (19%) to 
have been eye-witness of the scene upon the cross, 
it is distinctly asserted that the disciple whom 
Jesus loved is he that testifieth these ane and 
that wrote these things (21*), 

(ob) In the Acts, St. John appears in two im- 
portant scenes in company with St. Peter ; the 
connexion of these two apostles (noted in Lk 22° 
and closely in agrcement with the Fourth Gospel, 
if the beloved disciple is indeed St. John) is car- 
ried out in these chapters of the Aets. These are 
the two who heal the lane man at the Beautiful 
Gate of the temple, and are brought before the 
Sanhedrin (Ac 3. 4). These, again, are the two who 
vo down to Samaria to bestow the gift of the Holy 
Ghost on those whom Philip had converted and 
baptized (8%). Once more the name of John is 
mentioned, again in connexion with St. Peter, as 
having been scen at Jerusalem by St. Paul when 


he went up by revelation (Gal 2") and saw those 
who scemed to be pillars (Gal 2°), After this, 
except in the Revelation, the name of John dis- 
appears from the New Testament. 

(c) When we pass beyond the New Testament, 
we find ourselves in the region of sumewhat frag- 
mentary tradition, We learn that at some period 
undefined St. John left Jerusalem and took up his 
residence at Ephesus, Of the intervening period 
between the departure from Jerusalem and the 
residence at Ephesus we know nothing, except that 
Tertullian (de Prese, Her. 36) affirms that St. John 
came to Rome, and was there by way of suffering 
martyrdom, Jie was placed in a canidron of 
boiling oil, but was miraculously preserved from 
death. No date is fixed for this by Tertullian, 
but St. John is said to have been banished after 
his escape to an island (‘relegatur ad insulam’), 
Eusebius, however, definitely connects this banish- 
ment with the persecution of Domitian (HZ It. 
Xviil.), and quotes in support of “his ‘view the 
aliemen ef Ireneeus that St. John roe the 
Revelation xpds TQ réX\e. Tis Aopweriavod dpyis (Tren. 
adv. Mer. es 3). Pin eas SY da (on 
the basis of 6 Tay map’ juiv dpyatwy Adyos, Hie I, 
xx.) that, on the accession of Nerva, St. John 
removed from Patmos to Ephesus. Here he 
organized the Churches in Asin, and survived till 
the time of Trajan (Kus, J/77 1, xxiii, quoting 
Jren. adv, Jfer, 11, xxii. 5, I, 11. 4). 

It is to this period that most of the remaining 
anecdotes of St. John are assigned. Polycrates, 
bishop of ounce in a letter to Victor of Rome, 
siys that John was priest here, and wore the 
néradov or high-priestly headdress; that he died, 
and was buried there (Kus. Vv. xxiv.). On the 
authority of Apollonius, St. Jolin is suid to lave 
raised a man from the dead at Ephesus (us. 
y. xviii.) It was in illustration of his exercise 
of the episcopal oflice with characteristic love that 
Clement of Alexandria tells the story of his journey 
into the forest to reclaim a convert who had fallen 
into bad ways and joined: band of robbers (Clem. 
Alex. Quis Div, Salv, ch. 42). While at Kplesas he 
combats fierecly the heresy of Cerinthus, refusing 
even to be under the same roof with the heretic 
(Iren. adv. Her, 1. iii. 4), and being persuaded 
to write his Gospel, specially to contute such 
heretics as this (70. ut. xi.). The Muratorian 
Fragment contains a story of the origin of the 
Gospel somewhat akin to this. It describes a 
discussion in which Andrew took part, in which 
St. John was pressed to write down his teaching 
about our Lord. After deliberation, and a specia 
intimation from the Holy Spirit, he acts upon the 
advice. ‘There are two storics of his extreme old age 
preserved, the one by Cassian, the other by Jerome. 
Cassian tells how he used to play with a tame par- 
tridge, and when censured for such frivolity used 
the phrase, ‘the bow cannot be always bent ° (Coll. 
xxiv, 21) And Jerome describes him at a time 
when he had to be carried into church, and was 
too old to speak for any length of time; he used 
then, in addressing the Shureh , to Mse simply. Lhe 
old” Sr ieee a eVittle children, love one 
anotlier.” Wiis disciples, weary of the continual 
repetition, asked why he always said this: his 
answer was, ‘Quia prieceptum Domini est, et, 8) 
solum fiat, sufficit’ (Jer. Comm. in Gal. vi. 10). 
The Jast chapter of the Gospel did not prevent the 
growth of a Neecnd that the apostle was not really 
dead, but only asleep. And if was confidently 
ulirmed that the ground where he lay rose and 
fell with Iris breathing, and that the dust was 
moved by his breath. St. Augustine mentions this 
(Tract, mn Joh, exxiv. 2), but does not altogether 
aceept it (‘ Viderint . . . qui locum sciunt, utrum 
hoe ibi faciat vel patiatur terra, quod dicitur: 
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quia et revera non a levibus hominibus id audi- 
virus’ *), 

‘These are the fragmentary materials out of which 
is built the idea of the beloved apostle prevalent 
throughout the Church. They form a consistent 
picture, of a character that is vehement and 
tenacious, but has been moulded in its later days 
by the spirit of love. The story of the journey 
alter the rubber is quite consistent with that of 
the refusal to be under the same roof with 
Cerinthus the heretic. And both are parallel 
2 pecaties in the Gospels and Acts ascribed to St. 

ohn. 

(zd) The difficulties that have been raised about 
the whole question of St. John’s sojourn at Ephesus 
do not arise from any inconsistency in the story 
itself, but from considerations of a different order 
altogether. They are part of the whole question 
of the authorship of the writings ascribed to St. 
John. If the aaOiotitibe upon which the Ephesian 
tradition depends are accepted as trustworthy, it 
will be difficult to explain why and how the account 
of the origin of the Gospel which seems to have 
been part of the Ephesian tradition can be set 
aside. It is not part of our subject to consider 
the question of the authorship of the Gospel, 
further than is necessary in order to estimate the 
evidence for the tradition, but the points now to 
be raised would be scarcely intelligible apart from 
this explanation. See, further, next article. 

The real point at issue is comparatively small. 
Irenteus, who became bishop of Lyons in South 
Gaul after the persecution of A.D. 177, writes a 
letter to Florinus, a presbyter of the church of 
Rome who has fallen into heresy. A fragment of 
this letter is preserved by Euscbius (7 v. xx.). 
In it Ireneus appeals to Florinus to contrast the 
doctrines he has accepted with those which he 
once learnt at the feet of Polycarp, who himself 
claimed to be the pupil of the Apostle John. Irenzeus 
refers to a former time when he, as a boy (ais ére 
év), saw Vlorinus, then in distinguished position 
at court (Aaprpds mpdrrovra év tH Baoidixy avd), 
with Polycarp. Now Polycarp was martyred, at 
the aye of eighty-six (Mart. Potye. § 8), on Feb. 
23, 155.¢ Thus he must have been born (unless 
the phrase in Mart. Polyc, refers to his conversion 
and not his birth) in A.p. 69. Tf St. John really 
lived till the time of Trajan, t.e. till about A.v. 
100, there is no reason why Polycarp should not 
have known him. 

This tradition has been assailed on various 
grounds. It has been asserted that there is no 
real indication of Johannine influence in the 
writers who date from Ephesus and its neighbour- 
hood ; more especially that Ignatius when writing 
to the A tee in the year 115 makes no allusion 
to St. John’s presence there, though he does mention 
St. Paul (Ign. ph. ch. xii.), and shows signs of the 
influence of the letter ‘to the Ephesians.’ This 
arguinent is used by Keim (Jesus of Nazara, Eng. 
tr. vol. i. p. 211 if), but its value is greatly 
impaired by the authority of subsequent critics. 
The researches of Paul Ewald (Das Hauptproblem 
der Evangelienfrage), of H. Wendt etiae Jesu), 
and er eey, of von der Goltz (‘Ignatius von 
Antiochien,’ in Texte und Untersuchungen, xii. 3), 
tend to show the prescnce in the region required, 


* The tradition which has so profoundly influenced art, that 
8t. John drank poison without being affected by it, occurs in 
Isidore of Seville, De ortu et obitu Sanctorum, ch. Ixxti. ; and in 
Acta Johannis, c. 9, ed. Bousset, 1898. It is also alluded to In 
the Soliloquies, falsely ascribed to Augustine, ch. xxii. The pre- 
sent writer has failed to trace the origin of the tradition, if it be a 
tradition, which Browning has followed in.A Death tn the Desert. 

+ This seems to be the most likely date: an alternative is 
Feb. 22, 156. See Lightfoot, Zgnatius and Polycarp, i. pp. 
626-722 ; O. H. Turner, ‘On the day and year of St. Polycarp’s 
Martyrdom,’ in Studia Biblica, Oxford, vol. il. pp. 105-165 ; and 
Haruack, Chronologte, Bd. i. pp. 334-350, and reff. 


and in the Ignatian Epistles in particular, of that 
type of teaching which is associated with St. John’s 
name. This line of argument may therefore be 
left out of account. 

Another and much more impressive method of 
criticism is that pursued by Harnack in his 


Chronologie der Altchristlichen Literatur bis ,' 
Eusebius, Bd. i. pp. 320-340, 656-680. It will 


have been noticed already that the hinge of the 

whole case is the relation of Irenzus and Polycarp. ke 
If it seemed likely that this relation was less close - 
than is generally supposed, no doubt the evidence 
of Polycarp to the presence of St. Jolin in Ephesus 
might be seriously weakened. ‘This is the central 
point of Harnack’s argument. “Hé lays emphasis 
on the youth of Trenzeus (rats é7: dv), and the casual 
character of his relation with Polycarp. There is 
no evidence, he maintains, that Trenzeus was in any 
strict sense a pupil of Polycarp; he merely heard 
him preach, like any other member of his congrega- 
tion. It is, therefore, not improbable that he 
confused the Apostle John with the John quoted 
by Polycarp, this other John being really the Pres- 
byter jah n person whose existence is affirmed 
by Papias. To this Presbyter John, Harnack 
assigns the Fourth Gospel. It is difficult to avoid 
the conviction that Harnack is greatly minimizing: 
the significance of the passage from the letter of 
Ireneus to Florinus. is true that we do not 
know exactly the age of Irenicus at the Pepe 
of his episcopate, and that the year of his birth 
cannot be fixed within very narrow limits. It is 
true that we cannot be certain of the date of the 
scene év 7g xdrw’Agla to which Irenzus refers. It 
is trne that rats ér: dy suggests that Ireneus refers 
to a time when he was from 12-17 or 18 years old.* 
But (1) the tone of the letter, especially the refer- 
ence to the psychology of memory, seems to imply 
an advanced age; it 1s usually between 60 and 70 
or later that the memory begins to fail for more 
recent events; and (2) Harnack greatly under- 
rates the fulness of the knowledge which Irengeus 
claims. If it be true that the words do not imply 
any direct and personal relation with Polycarp, 
they do seem to imply a careful and continuous 
observation of Polycarp’s habits both in act and 
word. t Indeed it 1s diflicullb to know what words 
would convey an account of a continued and care- 
fully treasured experience, if these do not. And 
it is hardly conceivable that an experience such as 
is described should have passed, and yet that 
Trenzeus, with all his keenness of observation, 
should have failed to discover whether Polycarp 
was talking of John the Apostle or not. Again, 
the Twelve were a perfectly recognizable and dis- 
tinct body from a very early time in the Church, 
and Polycarp’s discourses must have been more 
than usually confused if they left his intelligent 
hearers uncertain on a fundamental point such as 
this. Itis an even more extravagant hypothesis 
that Polycarp himself was confused. People will 
always estimate such a question as this somewhat 
differently, so that it will be impossible to claim 
that the significance of Irenseus’ words is certain 
beyond all possibility of discussion. At the same 
time, the interpretation here given seems the most 


* Though Lightfoot, Ign. and Polye.! vol. i. p. 432, quotes 
passages showing the extreme looseness with which such words 
ag rais Were used. 
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natural, and it would require very considerable 
positive evidence to overthrow it. 

Such evidence is not forthcoming. The two 
fragments which bear on the question are less 
convincing than the passage from Irenzus, but 
their natural meaning is consistent with the above 
interpretation of Irenwus. Polycrates, bishop of 
‘phesus, writing to Victor of Rome about A.D. 
180, mentions various distinguished persons in 
the early history of the Church who are buried 
in Asia Minor. Amongst these he names the 
Apostle Philip, John the Apostle, and Polycarp. 
He is a person of importance, a bishop himself, 
belonging to a family which has given 7 bishops 
to the church, and he describes himself (probably) 
as 65 years old (é&jxovra wévre Ern yeyouws év Kuply). 
This would bring his birth to the year A.D. 115. 
Ile describes the work of the apostle at Ephesus 
in the words éyev}6n lepeds 1d mérarov medopnxus. 
I{ the evidence of [renzeus is invalid, doubtless the 
probability is increased that Polycrates has made 
a similar confusion, and has mistaken John the 
Presbyter for John the Apostle. If, however, 
Trenzeus may be trusted in his account of Poly- 
carp’s teaching, then Polycrates becomes an in- 
dependent witness to the state of things described 
Ww Polycarp, and a witness of some importance. 
He bears testimony to the existence of this tradition 
in the ecclesiastical circles at Ephesus, and he had 
probably extremely good opportunities of knowing 
what these were. * 

Lastly, we come to Papias. It is to a fragment 
of this author that we owe our knowledge of the 
existence of the Presbyter John. In a@ passage 
from the Prologue to his lost work, L.cpositions of | 
the Oracles of the Lord, which Eusebius quotes 
(HE wt. xxxix.), Papias explains his method. 
He has not paid attention to those who have much 
to say (rots ra odd Aéyouow), but to those who 
teach the truth. He has collected and examined 
the sayings of those who followed the elders (ef ou 
Kal mapaxorovdnkws Tis Tots mpecBurdpas) : endeavour- 
ing to ascertain ‘what Andrew, or Peter said, or 
what Philip, or Thomas or James; or what John 
or Matthew or any of the disciples of the Lord: 
and what Aristion and the VPresbyter John the 
disciples of the Lord say.’ Papias is not so good 
a witness as the others. Eusebius describes him 
as guixpds Tov vodv, and he certainly seems to have 
made statements on the authority of John and the 
elders which are in themselves ridiculous, and can 
never have come from any one who knew the 
Lord. The passage mentioned above does not 
prone that Papias was a ees of the Apostle 

ohn; and Papias shows himself capable of serious 
confusion in regard to St. John’s doctrine. But, in 
the light of the passage in the letter to Florinus, 
Papias’ statement that he endeavoured to ascertain 
in Asia Minor what John and other apostles had 

* The authority of Polycrates has been assailed on another 
round. It is said that, when he speaks of Philip the Apostle as 
Beles at Hierapolis, he has confused him with Philip the Evan- 
gelist; hence that he might easily have confused John the 
Apostle with John the Presbyter. The question turns on the allu- 
sion to Philip's daughters. Luke (Ac 215.9) says definitely that 
Philip the Evangelist, ‘one of the seven,’ had four daughters 
wapltves epoentivovees. Polycrates affirms that Philip the Apostle 
had three daughters, two of whom grew old as virgins, and 
the other & ayio evivpars wolutivcauivy died and was buried at 
Ephesus. Clem. Alex. (Eus. LE iii. 80) quotes Philip as one of 
the apostles who did not forbid marriage, as he rs buyaripas 
dvdpdow ikidexw, Papias (Fus. HH 1. xxxix.) speaks of Philip 
the Apostle among hisauthorities. The Dialogue between Caius 
and Proclus (Kus. HE iii. 31) peprese nis Philip Evang. with 
four daughters—as having lived at Hierapolis. The authority of 
the Dialogue is by some adduced to prove the confusion in 
Polycrates’ letter. This seems unnecessary. The Dialogue is 
later in time, and remote in its origin (Italy as against Ephesus), 
and is manifestly under the influence of the Acts. The state- 
ment of Polycrates is precise, and not identical! with that in the 
Acts. We know there were two Philips, and it is not impossible 


that one had three daughters, and the other four. Of. Light- 
foot, Colossians, pp. 45, 46. 


taught, may at least stand as an additional ground 
for believing that St. John had dwelt at Ephesus. 

We are, fortunately, not concerned with the 
further and more complicated question of the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel, but only with 
the residence of St. John at Ephesus. The evidence 
eee ee is fragmentary. Even with the addition of 
the Muratorian Fragment, which contirms what has 
been already produced, it is less than we could wish. 
But in a case like this the important point is not 
so much the extent as the character of the evidence 
that isto hand. And it is to be noticed that all 
the three authors we have named are men who 
would have had the best opportunities of knowing 
about this matter. We have only frayments of 
their works, but they were not fragmentary. They 
cover a century between them—a century of 
vigorous and active Christian life; and they all 
of them held office in their several churches. We 
have not pressed the evidence of the Muratorian 
lragment, because of the uncertainty of its origin, 
and the comparative lack of a true context in 
which to place it. But these difliculties do not 
attach to the evidence of Irenicus, Polycrates, and 
Papias. Their relation to the age in which they 
lived can be denied only at the expense of the 
surrender of the largest portion of 2nd _ cent. 
history. * 

Il. Tue TuroLoay oF St. Jon. 

A. THE GOSPEL AND EPISTLES,—In the writ- 
ings ascribed to St. John there is more of a com- 
plete and reasoned theology than is to be found in 
any of the other NT writers. It is therefore a 
comparatively simple task to indicate the lines of 
the author’s theological thought. It must, how- 
ever, always be remembered that in the Gospel the 
theological positions are ied in close relation 
with the history. So that, in some sense, & 
historical evolution is traceable in the doctrine 
described. The prologue to the Gospel (1!"*) may 
be regarded as summing up the doctrine of the 
book; and, in like manner, many of the state- 
inents in the Epistles are of the nature of in- 
ferential doctrinal affirmations. It seems Lest, 
therefore, to describe as shortly as [ee ate the 
progress in doctrine in relation to the history, and 
then to discuss the conclusions which result. 

(1) The Gospel professes to be a selection of 
anecdotes, out of a Jarge number not recorded, de- 
scribing the signs which Jesus did before His 
disciples. By signs are meant acts which convey 
a certain teaching, indicate a particular truth or 
reality. These particular signs are recorded in 
order to produce a particular belief—‘ that ye may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God’ 
(20% 81), The main part of the Gospel describes 
the growth of this idea in the minds of the 
apostles, and, at the same time, the growth of 
hostility on the part of the Jews. The mode in 
which the conviction is brought home to the minds 
of Christ’s followers is called witness (uaprupla), 
and is characterized in various ways. The first 
stage in the process is the witness of John the 

*1t is not quite clear what is meant by Polycrates’ phrase 
iysv7 On ispate £8 wivadov wagopyxds. Tliradoy is the word used for the 
high-priestly mitre; and therefore the sapaen of it by 8t. John 
must have meant either that he claimed that the old exclusive 
high priesthood was at an end, or, more probably, that he 
asserted ite fulfilment in the Ohristian priesthood. Delft 
(Geach. der Rabbit Jesus v. Nazareth, p. 71) asserta that the 
phrase means that St. John was of the family of the high priest, 
and had actually performed high-priestly functions in Jerusalem, 
wearing the mitre for the purpose. This interpretation of the 
words of Polycrates is only part of a complicated theory as to 
the authorship of the Fourt bos el with which we have pooung 
todo. But it should be observed (1) that this is not the natura 
interpretation of the passage ; (2) that it assumes a degree of 
ignorance and confusion on the part of Polycrates which fe 
unjustifiable. St. James is also said to have worn the rirader 
(Epiph. Har. Ixxiil. co. 14, where he follows the language of 


Hegesippus closely; but this particular statement is absent 
froin the passage of Hegesippus quoted in Eus. HZ u. xxiii.) 
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Baptist. He first denies to the deputation of 
priests and Levites that he is the Christ, and then 
points definitely to Jesus as the Lamb of God, the 
verson on whom the Spirit descended and abode. 
n consequence of the repetition of this witness on 
the following day, two of the disciples of John— 
Andrew and, probably, John himself—are detached 
from the Baptist and follow Jesus. The result of 
a day’s colloquy is that Andrew announces to his 
brother Simon, We have found the Messiah. In 
like manner Nathanael is attracted by the same 
promise, though he seems to have had a stronger 
and lofticr view of the personality of the Messiah 
than we usually find (1*). ©The newly-won dis- 
ciples begin, therefore, with a conviction that 
Jesus is Messiah. The ‘sign’ at Cana of Galilee 
gives them new thoughts. John had done no 
sign (10"), but in this scene at Cana the dis- 
ciples perceived what St. John, in the reflective 
language of his later life, calls the manifestation 
of the glory of Christ (24). This phrase seems to 
mean the specially Divine powers and character- 
istics Which the Lord displayed upon earth; and 
therefore the importance of the passuge consists in 
this, that St. John marks the occasion when the 
previous belief in the Messiahship of Jesus began 
to be affected by a deeper notion of His Divine 
nature. Looking back upon it in later life, he sees 
that at that moment the thought that He was 
Divine was dawning in them. 

This event at Cana is also described (2") as the 
‘beginning of signs.’ Jt is the opening incident of 
& particular line of witness—the witness of the 
works (cf. 56 102 15%), This is continued at Jeru- 
salem at the Passover, and produces a number of 
adherents (2%), And here, again, St, John notices 
an impression created by Jesus upon His apostles ; 
they found that He exercised considerable reserve 
in Ilis treatment of those who professed belief, in 
virtue of an insight into them which he pos. 
sessed.* After this we come to the account of the 
Ministry and Preaching of our Lord. As in the 
Synoptic Gospels, He begins by preaching (to 
N aN itis) the Kingdom of God, with this differ- 
ence, that He declares the necessity of new birth 
as the condition of entry. It is after the record 
of this preaching that the witness of John is 
linally completed and closed, in words which imply 
that his preparatory mission is over (3). It is 
noticeable that in this passage Nicodemus is 
attracted to the new ponliee by signs (3%), and 
that the Lord, when ibe is challenged to explain 
the new birth, refers to the witness of an experi- 
ence already growing up around Him (8 ofdaper 
Aadovuev, kal 8 éwpdkapev paprupoduer, 34). In like 
manner the conversation with the woman at 
Sychar leads to the unequivocal declaration of 

essiahship on the part of the Lord (4%), and an 
affirmation of the greatest: importance as to the 
nature of God (4%, see below, p. 689). The im- 
pression created by these two scenes on the minds 
of the apostles is not marked in the same way as 
hefore (2"! and #4). But tt is obvious that their view 
of Jlis character is changing and developing 
rapidly. ‘They have as yet no precise and clear 
view as to JLlis nature, but they are careful as to 
commenting on, or asking questions about, what 
He does, This is expressed in a marked way 
when the apostles return and find Him talking 
With © woman. They are surprised, but no one 
said, ‘What seekest thou, or Why talkest thon 
with her?’ (4°7), So again, when He says, ‘IT have 
meat to eat which ye know not,’ they do not ask 
Him what He means, but talk among themselves 


necessarily imply supernatural Knowledge ; but it records the 
strong impression which the Master's way of dealing with men 
had made upon His disciples. 


* The pion used, da 7O abtoy sivagxuy cavras, Govs nob 


(43), A feeling of reserve and reverence is grow- 
ing up, which completcly prevents all curious 
questions. Their conception 1s developing as their 
experience widens. 

e now come to the period at which hostility, 
continually increasing in fierceness, is caused by 
the acts and words of the Lord. The first seene 
is at an unnamed feast at Jerusalem, probably 
occurring some time before the second Passover ot 
our Lord's ministry. The controversy arises over 
the law of the Sabbath. A man who had been 
crippled with a disease for 38 years is cured, and 
told by our Lord to take up the bed on which he 
is lying, and carry it away, ‘This was, of course, 
a breach of the Sabbath law, and it seems, from 
the expression used (5!8 radra éroles ev caBBdry), 
to have been somewhat typical of our Lord’s 
action. In answer to the Jews, the Lord develops 
at length the relation between Himself and tite 
lather; His answer, in fact, amounts to a claim 
to stand in the same supreme position as the 
Father in regard to the ne in question. ‘My 
Father worketh up till now, and I work’? (5?7). 

The discourse Sieh follows is of preat import- 
ance for our present purpose. In it the Lord, 
speaking first of Himself under the title of ‘the 
Son,’ aflirms the absolute and indissoluble unity of 
the will of the Father and the Son. The Son 
certainly has derived Being; but the Father has 

iven Him to have life in Himself (5); in what 

{e does He fulfils the Father’s commission, which 

includes the power of giving life even to the dead, 
and the prerogative of judgement (57) 22 2627), This 
unity of action is based on love (5), and carries 
with it the right on the part of the Son to honour 
co-ordinate with that of the Father (5%). It is 
obvious that this claim, if substantiated, com- 
pletely meets the charge of ie ieee and self. 
willed defiance of a law jimposed by the Father. 
In 5* the Lord identities Himself with the Son, 
and proceeds to deal with the question of evidence. 
Here He uses the idea characteristic of this Gospel 
—witness. This teaching, He says, is not a bare 
assertion of His own; Hie has evidence, con- 
sentient witness to establish it (5°), besides the 
inner certainty of His own knowledge. There is 
first the witness of John (5%°%) temporary and 
Himited, but bearing on the truth. Secondly, 
there is the witness of the works, done in pursu- 
ance of the Father’s commission (5%). Thirdly, 
there is the witness of the I’ather (57, see below, 
», 686), and, lastly, the witness of the Scriptures, 
ion them will come the really dawning charges 
ugainst the Jews; they have disbelieved the 
writings Of Moses, how can they believe Christ's 
words ? (55% 4-47), 

St. John does not chronicle the effect of this 
discourse, either upon the Jews or upon the 
apostles, important as it obviously is. ‘The next 
scene does lead to a decisive and signilicant result, 
Here, again, it is important to recall the circum- 
stances under which the scene took place. It 
occurred immediately after the aenele of the 
Keeding of the Five Thousand. The persons thus 
fed seem to have been a body of Galilean pilgrims 
going up to, or returning from, the Passover (cf, 
64). ‘The result of the miracle is that the pilgrims 
conceive the plan of seizing Jesus and making 
Him a king; that is, they see in Him the fullfil- 
ment of their very uninstructed Messianic hopes. 
The following day the fact emerges in a dialogue 
with the Lord that they have compared His act with 
that of Moses, who fed the people in the wilder- 
ness, and that their allegiance will depend on 
Christ’s rivalling this (67). From this point the 
discourse takes its start. With increasing clear- 
ness our Lord points to Himself as the fulfilment 
of the acted prophecy of Moses. The Jews (who 
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appear at v.@) protest against the claim implied in 
this; but this protest only leads the Lord to the 
still more startling assertions, that life in any true 
sense depends upon connexion with Himself, and 
that this connexion is established by eating His 
Flesh and drinking His Blood. And He ends by 
definitely connecting this with the type of the 
manna in the wilderness (6%, cf. 6%). ‘The result 
of this discourse was to separate the Twelve 
sharply from other followers: these are puzzled, 
and waJk no more with Him; the apostles, by the 
mouth of St. Peter, confess Him as the Lely One 
of God (6*), 

After this scene, the development of the hostility 
is comparatively rapid ; there are practically only 
three more occasions described. The first oceurs 
at the Feast of Tabernacles. In his account of 
this feast St. John has shown us a perfect turmoil 
of conflicting ideas and surmises as to the new 
prophet, with a background of firm hostility on 
the part of the ruling class among the Jews. 
With the various problems and difficulttes which 
were raised by the various parties, we have 
nothing to do; the decisive utterance from which 
the discourse or dialogue follows is the phrase, ‘1 
am the Light of the world’ (8"). The subsequent 
passage is of great difiiculty. Emphasis is Iaid 
avain upon the witness of te Father (8! !%) and 
the coincidence of the works with the will and 
commission of the Father (8"%-*); and the result 
was that many believed on Him (8%) But an 
attempt made by the Lord to offer true freedom to 
those who had believed Hiin, rouses their national 
feclings, so that when Christ, after an agitated 
argument, makes a claim which they understand 
ay coequality with God, they take up stones to 
cust at [imas a blasphemer.* In the second of 
the scenes in question, at the feast of Dedication 
(reading éydvero vére in 10°"), & similar discussion is 
presented to us arising ont of a miracle performed 
upon a Sabbath-day, and involving by its method 
a breach of the law. ‘The Jews detinitely challenge 
Jesus with the question of Lis nature (10%). He 
refuses to answer directly, but refers again to the 
works (10") and to the Father’s will, ending with 
the strongest assertion yet made of His union 
with the Father, éyo cat 6 warhp &v éopev (10%), In 
consequence of this He has to withdraw from 
Jerusalem ; but St. John notes that many believed, 
secing how He fulfilled the prophecy of the 
Baptist (10). The last seene is that of the 
raising of Lazarus and its immediate consequences. 
A miracle such as this could not have failed to 
produce an effect; and St. John notes that it is 
the decisive event which leads the authorities to 
determine on the death of Jesus, and produces the 
enthusiasm among the crowds which 1s expressed 
in the Triumphal] Entry (cf, 1147 48 12!7-19), At the 
end of ch. 12 St. Jolin solemnly sums up the result 
of the mission of Christ; the evidence of signs 
had largely failed (12%); there were many even of 
the rulers who really believed, but did not dare to 
express it (12%), and in all this St. John sees the 
fulfilment of the prophecy of Isaiah, when ‘he saw 
his glory (1.¢. of Jesus), and pe concerning him.’ 

In the part of the Gospel which we have now 
briefly considered, the author explains the series 
of events through which his convictions developed. 
We have therefore before us the idea of one who 
fulfilled the national expectation of a Messiah, 
but who, at the same time, identified Himself 
with the typology of the OT, spoke mysteriously 
of a deeper union with the Father, and who repre- 
sented union with Himself as the one necessary 
means of satisfying human needs. These two 
latter points are developed at great length in the 


* It is assumed that the Pericope Adulterae iy out of place in 
this chapter. 


Last Discourses (cf. 141 #1174 141-12 15). ete.) But 
the Discourses are delivered under a sense of 
immediate departure, and therefore they develop, 
in language mysterious at the time but explained 
later by events, the close union of the Father and 
the Son, the future work of the Paraclete, and the 
new commandment to the followers of Jesus. 
The questions of the ape recorded from time 
to time in the course of these chapters show that 
they only partially understood then what was said 
to them. But the teaching is continuous with 
what had gone before, and could only have con- 
firmed the opinions already held by the apostles. 
We shall consider it more in detail further on. 

One last sign is noted by St. John in the account 
of the Crucifixion—the effusion of blood and 
water, and the bearing of prophecy on the scene. 
This is mentioned with great emphasis, and the 
presence of the author as eye-witness is deliher- 
ately asserted (19°). There then follows an aceount 
of the intercourse of the Risen Lord with various 
of His followers, and we then return to the passage 
mentioned before, in which St. John declares the 
purpose of his Gospel (20° 4), 

It will be seen that the result attained by St. 
John 1s an evolution that starts from the idea of 
the Messiah, and rises through the witness of 
signs and the teaching of Discourses to a lofty and 
profound notion of Jesus as the Christ, the Son of 
God. Itis this which is the fundamental idea of 
all St. John’s theology, and it has been necessary, 
therefore, to put it first. 

(2) It is obvious, however, that such a view 
could not be maintained without involving serious 
consequences upon the idea of God: or, to put the 
same thing in somewhat different language, the 
development in the notion of Jesus, from that of 
Messiah to that of the Son of God, will be found to 
rest upon theological Dieu p henna. ‘These are 
revealed in the Discourses of the Lord, and in part 
drawn out by the author in the Gospel and 
Epistles, We have passed them by so far in order 
to display the historic movement of St. John’s 
thought; but we must now turn to them. 

The first passage which calls for consideration 
is, of course, the Prologue. This contains, in 
summary, St. John’s theology of the Incarnation. 
Jt begins by describing the Person involved—the 
Word; and of Him it asserts eternal pre-existence, 
clernal communion with God, and finally Divinity 
itself. The author then procecds to give an 
account of the various functions of the Word of 
God.* The Word of God is the instrument of 


* It is impossible to discuss at length the origin and assovia- 
tions of this much disputed expression—the Word of God (see 
art. Logos). 1t must sufliea here to say that there seems to Le 
a great difficulty in connecting it, ay would at first sight 
appear natural, with Greek philosophic thought. 1t is true 
that the word Aoyes in its earlicr usage contained ideas which 
might have developed into such a conception as this of St. 
John. But in tho history of Greek thought the development of 
the meaning of the word was governed by the particular 
interest of Greek philosophy. The idea of language or s' :ech 
is complex. Speech conveys information (1) as to the m= 1 of 
the speaker, (2) ay to the subject spoken about. In the furmer 
case the uttered word appears as the representative of the 
person or character or act of the speaker; its refcrence to 
fact may be of merely secondary importance. In the other case 
the word has a sort of substantive existence. It does not 
inatter who uses it; the important thing is what it means. The 
more this aspect of the relation is emphasized the more the 
idea of a word tends towards that of abstract scientific defini- 
tion—it ig a form conveying truth. Ita ideal is to correspond 
ag nearly a3 may be with the reality it describes. The Greeks 
found the ideal correspondence between thought and thing in 
universality; and therefore, concurrently with the develop- 
ment in philosophic thought, the word Aoyer took on more and 
more the associations of universality, and lost more and more 
those of the individual thing or person. With the IIcbrews, on 
the other hand, the Word of God meant always God speaking 
or doing certain things ; the Word was the emissary and repre- 
sentative of God. A doctrine of Incarnation in the Johannine 
sense is possible on the one line of thought, and impossible oa 
the other. 
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Creation (rdyra 8’ avrod éyévero, not vx’ airot). The 
gift of life, expressed in a living world, was the 
object, or, if we may so say, the ruling principle of 
the action of God through the Word, and life was 
to have been a sign or suggestion to man of the 
presence of the Word—to have been the light of 
men. But, owing to the intrusion of the darkness, 
the light now shines in a hostile atmosphere, 
without, however, being overcome by it. This 
doctrine lies closely in connexion with that of the 
Old Testament. The Pentateuch (Gn 1) and the 
Psalter (Ps 33°) both ascribe creation to the word 
of God; they use the metaphor of speech to de- 
scribe the act of God in it. And throughout the 
OT the presence and ellect of evil is continually 
asserted. But St. John makes a considerable and 
important addition to the doctrine of the OT when 
he unequivocally asserts the Divinity of the Word. 
In the OT the idea of language was a metaphor 
used to describe an act ; itis said that in Rabbinical 
thought the Word of God was beginning to take 
on a quasi-personal character; with St. John the 
Word by which the world was brought into being 
was & person, separate enough from God (6 6eés, 
i.e.) to be in communion with God, but yet 
essentially Divine in nature, 

We next learn St. John’s conception of that 
Revelation of the Word which he himself had 
experienced. It was heralded by John the Baptist, 
who was sent from God to witness concerning it. 
The light was already in the world, and had 
already a place of its own in the world, but the 
world rejected its appeal. New birth—birth of 
God—was given to Nees who received the light 
when it came—a birth that broke through and 
destroyed the old physical succession (1%). 
Having thus described the Person of the Word, 
and the effect of His mission, St. John proceeds to 
describe the mode of His manifestation. ‘ ‘The 
Word,’ he says, ‘became flesh, and dwelt as ina 
tent amony us, full of grace and truth.’ As thus 
Incarnate, the Word manifested His Divine glory. 
In regard to this, St John uses a remarkable 

hrase. Ile says it was ‘glory as of an only- 
erate from a Father,’ 7.e. it was identical in 
nature, but different, if the phrase may be allowed, 
in individuality from that of the Father. It was 
representative in the fullest sense, not inerely an 
irradiation from without; it was Divine glory, but 
the glory of an only-begotten son. For the evi- 
dence of this, St. John refers to the witness of 
Jolin the Baptist (115), and more particularly tv 
the experience of himself and of the Church. 
‘We beheld his glory,’ he says (14); and again 
‘of his fulness,’ the grace and truth which came 
with Him, ‘have all we received’ in continually 
increasing proportions, grace in place of grace 
(144), ‘Then St. John explains summarily the full 
height of this Revelation. It superseded the 
Mosaic law, which was partial and external], by 
means of this gift of grace and complete truth (127). 
It did not give us the vision of God: it meant that 
one who was God and only-begotten, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, had come among men and 
declared the truth.* 

We have already seen in brief outline the process 
of historical observation through which St. John 
obtained his view of our Lord’s nature. The Pro- 
logue shows us the same ideas formulated and in 
some degree systematized. The central point is 
still the Sonslip,—Christ is Son of God in a unique 
sense,—but the mission of the Son is clearly defined 
in yvelation to other things. He is the Word of 
God: Eternal and Divine: He is the Instrument of 
Creation: the source of the knowledge of God 

* This interpretation depends, of course, on the reading 


Movreyare Osos. For further information on this head, see 
Hort’s Two Dissertations, 
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which men should acquire by life and nature. 
His coming has superseded all previous revelation. 
In its earlier stages, as in the case of Jolin, revela- 
tion was for witness of a light yet to come. The 
revelation of the Word was the manifestation of 
that Light. It was complete where the law, the 
highest expression of the old order, was partial ; 
it gave final certuinty about God on the authority 
of God only-begotten. 

(3) The Epistles show how fundamental a doc- 
trine this was in St. John’s theology. He asserts 
in the most emphatic way (1 Jn 14) his own 
experience in the matter; how the life—the eternal 
life—which was continually (4#”) with the Father, 
was manifested in time (é¢avepwOn) to us; we saw 
and heard and touched beyond Hoss Duby of error. 
To deny the Father and the Son is the sign of 
antichrist (1 Jn 27%); it is a departure from the 
original message (1 Jn 2%), Itis the test of spirits: 
‘Every spirit which confesses Jesus Christ come in 
the flesh is of God, and every spirit which confesses 
not Jesus, is not of God, and this is that spirit of 
antichrist, of which ye have heard that it cometh, 
and now it is already in the world’ (4% 3; cf. 5'- 88: 1%), 
In the Second Epistle St. John forbids his readers 
even to receive into their house and salute one who 
makes denial of this final truth (2 Jn 7%). There 
is therefore no hesitation in his mind as to the 
truth or the necessity of this doctrine: it is the 
fundamental doctrine of Christianity and the test 
of true membership of the Church. 

(4) [t is in regard to this subject that the 
theology of St. John is most systematic. We 
must now pass on to the consideration of some 
other points less fully systematized, but no less 
decisive in their character. And first we must 
call attention to the Theology of the Father and 
the Sun. It is contained, for the most part, in 
incidental references in the Discourses of the Lord. 
The Father is supreme, and is the source of the 
Being and all the action of the Son (5% etc.). 
He has sent the Son into the world (38), and given 
Him commission to perform certain works there 
(58 828 108. 87 1431 1519 174), ‘The relation between 
the Father and the Son is variously described. It 
is a profound and complete unity: ‘I and the 
Father are one’ (¢v ecuev) (10% 1742). But this 
unity does not destroy the distinction between the 
Father and the Son. The Father loves the Son 
(5! 15°), and the Son loves the Father (14%); the 
Father knows the Son, and is known by Llim (10!5; 
ef, 8°), Before the world was, the Ron enjoyed 
: glor with the lather,’ to which He returns (175). 
The Father abides (uéver) in the Son, and the Son 
in the Father (87% 2 1411); go that it is said ‘the 
Father abiding in me doeth his works’ (14°). All 
that belongs to the Son belongs also to the Father, 
‘and thine are mine’ (17!°): yet ‘the Father is 
greater than I’ (14%), Hence the representation of 
the Father by theSoniscomplete: ‘ Hethat hath seen 
me hath seen the Father’ (14, ef. 8%). So that honour 
given to the Son is given to the Father (5%: *), and 
those who reject the Son reject also the Father 
(8% 157-4. cf, 1 Jn 27%), This fulness of union 
and intercourse throws some light upon the obscure 
subject of the witness of the Father. In 5*+* the 
Lord disclaims bearing witness concerning Himself, 
but refers instead to the witness of John, and then 
5®7 to the witness of the Father. Inch. 8, in answer 
to the Jews, He says, ‘If I do bear witness of 
myself, my witness is true, because I know whence 
I came and whither I go’ (8'4), and then again (8!%) 
refers to the witness of the Father. In 38 
(probably a reflective passage by the evangelist 
and not part of a discourse) we read, ‘He that 
receiveth his (i.e. the Son’s) witness hath set to his 
seal that God is true’ (éodpdyier Sri 6 Beds ddnOhs 
éorly); and in 1Jn 5° St. John says again, ‘He 
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that believeth on the Son hath the witness in 
himself; he that believeth not God, hath made 
him a liar, because he has not believed in the 
witness which God has witnessed concerning his 
Son.’ Thus the most obvious sign of failure to 
receive the witness of the Father is to misunder- 
stand the promises of God, and the indications of 
His purpose, which Christ fulfils. The witness of 
the Father is closely allied to the witness of 
Scripture, but is not quite the same. It seems to 
consist in that inner perception of the purpose 
of God resting on the love of God (5%), which 
carries conviction in the presence of the life and 
works of Christ; the Jews fail ‘ because ye have 
not his word abiding in you’ (5%); without this, 
they search the Scriptures, and so fail to receive 
their witness also. The Son appeals to this wit- 
ness against the charge of self-seeking or self- 
advertisement: and the certainty of His know- 
ledge of His own nature, and of His mission 
(‘whence I come and whither I go’) justifies His 
witness to Himself. 

(5) The next point for consideration, starting 
with the above-described theology of God and the 
Incarnation, is the process or scheme of salvation. 
To do this it is necessary to define first St. John’s 
conception of the world, and of the condition 
requiring remedy. The word xédcuos means pri- 
marily the created order; so in 1%?° we find that 
the world was created through the Word. Also 
the phrase 6 Blos rod xécuov occurs (1 Jn 3") for 
this world’s goods. From the idea of transitorincss 
(e.g. 1 Jn 2!) the word gets a sinister sense; and 
we find it in its most characteristic signification of 
the fallen world, the world in opposition to the 
will of God. In this sense St. John says of it that 
the whole world lies in the evil one (1 Jn 5), It 
is the embodiment of the principle of hatred to all 
that God requires; by the inherent necessity of 
its nature it hates Christ and His Church (Jn 15'8°3, 
1 Jn 3). Christ is alien from it (Jn 879 1714 18%, 
1 Jn 4°). Its hostility is represented in a ruler, 
6 dpxwy rol Kdopou rovrov (Jn 12%! 14%), who has an 
‘hour’ in which he apparently triumphs, The 
characteristic attitude of the world is sin, which is 
‘lawlessness,’ t.e. self-will and rebellion (1 Jn 3¢ 
5!7), Those who live in sin are under the wrath of 
God (3°8); their life is no true life, their existence 
may be described as death (Jn 874, 1 Jn 3). From 
another slightly different point of view the prin- 
ciple of the world’s hostility is called the flesh, and 
it is clearly declared to be impossible to pass by 
natural evolution out of the range of the flesh. 
That which is born of the flesh is flesh (Jn 3°), and 
therefore there is no power in the flesh to restore 
or recreate itself; it can only go on reproducing 
itself perpetually. This is the condition of things 
which it 1s Christ’s mission to redeem. 

The impulse to restore the world comes from the 
Father, and is based on love: ‘God so loved the 
world that he sent his only-begotten Son’ to save 
it (Jn 3-17; cf. 1 Jn 4'°), The effect of the 
mission of Christ is variously described ; He comes 
that the world may be saved through His means (Jn 
317. cf. 4, 1Jn4*); that is the most gencral phrase. 
He is the Lamb of God, who takes away the sin of 
the world (Jn 1”, 1 Jn 3°). He comes that He may 
destroy the works of the devil (1 Jn 3°). But perhaps 
the most frequent expression of the intended result 
is the phrase eternal life (Jn 31%, 1 Jn 6"). This 
forms the subject of many of the discourses and 
warnings of the Lord, and it is constantly occurring 
in the First Epistle. Those who believe have 
passed from death into life (1 Jn 3; cf. Jn 8%); 
eternal life has been promised to mankind by God 
(1 Jn 2%). Christ Himself is identified with it 
(1 Jn 1? 5"-™%), He declares that He has come 
‘that they may have life, and have abundance’ 


(Jn 10) ; the commandment of the Father is eternal 
life(Jn 12°), And again, ‘ This is life eternal, that 
they may know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent’ (173). ‘Thus the life 
which Christ brings consists in union with Christ, 
obedience to the lTather’s commandments, and 
knowledge of God. It is not a thing to be attained 
only in the future; it is actually in the possession 
of those who believe (Jn 6”, 1 Jn 5%) Krom 
another point of view this condition is described as 
light. Christ is the light of the world (Jn 8"; ef, 
3'¥ 1246) in contradistinction to the darkness of sin 
(cf. 1 Jn 2°11), (See below, p. 689). 

The means of salvation for the world is only 
through Christ. ‘his is partly implied by the 
general statements of the purpose of God already 
cited, and partly by the series of metaphorical 

hrases used by Christ Himself to describe His 
unctions. Thus He is the Bread of Life (6% 5) ; 
without pene eon in His Flesh and Blood there is 
no true life at all (6°). He isthe true fulfilment of 
the type of the water in the wilderness (737 8) ; the 
light of the world (8! 12%). He is the Door into 
the true fold, to the exclusion of all others (107: 9) ; 
and again, He is the good Shepherd (10"+14), So, 
at the grave of Lazarus, He proclaims Himself the 
Resurrection and the Life (11%); in answer to the 

uestion of Thomas, He declares Hiniself the 
ay, the Truth, and the Life (14°). Through Him 
alone is man’s access to the lather; in Him all 
truth and all life are summed up. Once more, He 
is the True Vine, the unity and quickening force 
of all those who believe (15! etc.). Nor are His 
functions restricted to those whom He may be con- 
nected with during His carthly life, or to those who 
belong to the chosen people. His work is universal 
in power and validity (Jn 10! 1152 1233, 1 Jn 2?), 

The idea of God, then, if we may so say, is the 
salvation of the world through His Son, Christ. 
We must now consider what action is necessary to 
achieve this purpose, both on the part of Christ 
and of mankind. We have already spoken of the 
obedience of Christ, and the exact way in which 
He fulfilled the commission of the Father; we 
have now to deal more in detail with the subject. 
(a) The method by which Christ saves the yoela is 
by the sacrifice of Himself through death. The 
law under which He lived is first suggested by the 
Baptist in his witness: Behold, the Lamb of God, 
who taketh away the sin of the world (1 %),* 
Christ Ilimself asserts the same truth, with greater 
or less distinctness. First to Nicodemus obscurely 
(3'*), and again more clearly to the Jews after 
the feeding of the 5000. ‘I am the living Bread 
which came down from heaven . .. and the bread 
which I will give is my Flesh for the life of the 
world’ (6°). e is ‘the good Shepherd that giveth 
his life for the sheep’ (101-18; cf. 1 Jn 316); and 
by so doing He shows that He has the uttermost 
love (1545). So deeply is this necessity woven into 
the fabric of things, that the high priest ‘of that 
year,’ speaking more wisely than he knew, prophe- 
sied that He must lay down His life for the people 
(115-62), It is the condition of drawing all men 
to Him (12%), In two places in the First Epistle 
St. John uses the phrase liaguds, or propitiation 
(2? 4°) ; once (1 Jn 1’) St. John speaks of the blood 
of Jesus Christ as cleansing us from all sin. And 
our Lord Himself uses once the peculiar phrase, ‘I 
sanctify myself for their sake’ (Jn 17). 

Thus it is by this process of sacrifice that our 
Lord performs His part in the plan initiated by 
God. (+b) We now come to consider the function of 
man—the response required of the world. (1) The 
fundamental law under which the world is ordered 

* The precise reference of this id is, no doubt, obscure; 


but there can be no doubt that the association with the lamb 
was one of sacrifice. 
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here meets us. The world can do nothing for 
itself, He, therefore, that will see and enter the 
kingdom of God must be born ayein: the old physical 
sequence—of blood, of the will of the flesh, and 
the will of man—must be broken off, and a new 
kinship established (3°-8, cf. 1"). (2) Further, there 
is required of necessity faith in the Son, and 
acceptance of His mission (Jn 318 54 6% 47, Ldn 3"). 
This faith is more than inere belief ($71), which in the 
passage quoted fails to bear criticisin. But St. John 
supplies no definition of it, or anything approach- 
ing a definition. Itis rather trust in a person than 
beliof in the truth of what he says: or rather, this 
kind of belief comes as a result of the trust. It is 
made impossible, as we shall shortly see, by certain 
moral conditions. (3) ‘he new life which the new 
birth begins must be sustained by continual par- 
ticipation in the Life of Christ. This is the burden 
of the strong and startling language in the syna- 
royue at Capernaum (Jn 65-5); “Except ye cat the 

esh of the Son of Man and drink hie blood, ye 
have not life in yourselves. He that eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life, and 
I will raise him up at the last day.’ And this is 
said in explanation of the phrase, ‘the bread 
which I will give is my flesh for the life of the 
world.’ It implies that the faithful must in some 
way, not explained by St. John, enter into and 
shure the sacrifice of our Lord, The sacrifice is 
thus not an external transaction: all men must 
have a part in it. 

In face of these demands stands the fact that 
Christ was in large measure rejected. Ife came to 
His own place, and His own people received Him 
not (Jn 1"), This, which might easily become a 
difliculty, is met in two ways. First, St. John 
peeouts a strong theory of predestination. The 
ailure no less than the snecess falls within the 
sovereignty of the lather. ‘No man can come to 
me, except the Father draw him’ (6“); ‘IT mani- 
fested thy name to the men whom thou gavest 
me out of the world’ (178, cf. 10%). The success 
and the failure are even matters of prophetic pre- 
vision (1297) : Isaiah saw what would come about, 
‘when he saw his glory, and spake concerning 
him.’ And Christ administers the will of the 
Father in this, asin other respects. ‘Ye did not 
choose me, but I chose you, and set you that ye 
should go and bring forth fruit’ (15%, cf. 1), 
Secondly, faith depends upon certain moral con- 
ditions. Those who are evil are, ipso facto, incap- 
able of faith: they shun the light (3%), This 
general truth is made plainer in various discourses 
of the Lord’s. The cssential moral fault which pre- 
vents faith is self-seeking, aiming at personal dis- 
tinction, seeking glory one from another (5*!: #4 718), 
The Jews refuse to accept the teaching of Christ, 
because they do not understand the spirit in which 
it is given: If another comes in his own name, him 
ye will receive (5%). They will not do the Father’s 
will, and therefore they blind themselves, ‘Tf any 
man will to do his will, he shall know concerning 
the teaching, whether it is of God, or I speak of 
myself’ (7'728), And the peril of this position lies 
just in the fact that they are so self-confident. ‘If 

e had been blind, ye would not have had sin: 

ut now ye say, We see; therefore your sin re- 
maineth ” (941) 

Thus it is that the manifestation of Christ pro- 
duces a twofold effect, corresponding to the varieties 
of moral condition. On the one hand, it produces 
faith, and so eternal life; this is its natural and 
proper result. On the other hand, it produces re- 
jection, which is a declaration of allinity with 
evil—in St. John’s language, judgment (3). ‘'This 
ss the judement, that the light has come into the 
world, and men loved the darkness rather than the 
light, because their deeds were evil.’ As eternal 


life is not a future state of blessedness, but is the 
correlative of right faith in the Son of Man, se 
judgment is a condition the precise opposite of life. 
It consists in the revelation, in action, of hostility 
tu Christ and all that Ile represents. So Christ 
says (12%), ‘Tf any man hear my words and keep 
them not, Ido not judge’ him: tor I came not to 
judge the world, but to save the world. He that 
rejecteth me and receiveth not my words, hath one 
that jJudgeth him: the word that I spake, that 
will judge him in the last day.’ Thus judgement 
follows the same course of meaning as life. The 
Father has given into the hands of the Son the 
two Divine prerogatives of life and judgment (571-2), 
Yet Christ speaks as if life were the immediate 
consequence of faith, and judgment the conse- 
quence of the refusal to believe (cf. 574 64). At the 
same time, both in the case of life and judgment, 
there is a sort of consummation to be looked for 
at the last day (6%: 5 1247-48), In neither case does 
the condition of life or judgment begin after the 
last day ; it is a process which begins here, and is 
defined and completed at the last day. In the same 
way Christ speaks before the Passion of having 
ulready overcome the world (16%), and St. John in 
his Kirst Epistle uses similar language of the faith 
(445%), although in the same Epistle he warns 
aginst continuance in sin. So again he speaks of 
the sinlessness of those who are ‘ born of God’? (3°) 
in similar connexions. On the other hand, to con- 
tinue the refusal to accept Christ after the oppor- 
tunity is finally past is ‘to die in sin’ (Jn 82) 4), 
(6) It remains to consider the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit and the Church as we have it in 
these books. The provisions made by the Lord 
fur the future are to be found chiefly in the Last 
Discourses. These were uttered after the Last 
Supe and before the arrest. The pro none note 
in them is, of course, one of farewell: and the pro- 
vision for the future is put in language which later 
experience would alone fully explain, First, our 
Lord promises an Advocate (rapdx\nros) who will 
supply Llis place on His departure (141%). There 
are several noticeable points in regard to this 
mission. Christ speaks of it as His own return 
(148); He promises in relation to it, that the 
Father will come with Himself to those who keep 
His sayings, and ‘we will make our abode with 
him’ (14%), The Advocate is spoken of as distinct 
from the k'ather and the Son, and yet His mission 
is one which reveals the Fathcr and the Son. 
Again, in 146 Christ says, ‘I will ask the Father, 
and he will give you another Advocate, that he 
may be with you for ever—the Spirit of truth.’ In 
14° a different phrase is used: ‘The Advocate, the 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my 
name’; and once again there is a further difference 
(15°8, cf. 16738), ‘When the Advocate comes, whom 
T will send to you trom the lather, the Spirit of 
truth, that procecedeth from the Father.’ Thus 
there is difference of language in regard to the 
Spirit’s mission, and it is difficult to determine 
precisely St. John’s idea. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that this is due to the close intercourse and 
union which we have already noticed in regard 
to the Father and the Son. The Spirit, though 
sent like the Son, is one in whom full Divinity 
resides ; llis activity is a mission, not the effusion 
of an impersonal influence. The mission of the 
Holy Spirit depends on the departure of Christ 
(167, cf. 79): the two dispensations are not to be 
synchronous. The nature of the mission of the 
Advocate is gathered from various phrases in these 
chapters. Like the Son, He will not speak from 
Himeclf (16"* 14), but Lio will speak the things He 
hears. His mission continues that of Christ. ‘He 
will glorify me, because he will take of that which 
is mine, and will declare it unto you’ (16'4), He 
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will teach, and recall all the things which Christ 
had said (14°), He will guide into all the truth, 
just because He speaks not of Himself (16%). His 
*resence is described as an ‘anointing’ (xploua, 
1 Jn 2% 27) which protects those who have it from 
error; and is a sign (1 Jn 3%) of the indwelling of 
Christ in us. Further, He continues the process 
of witness to Christ already mentioned (15%8). This 
last point brings us in presence of one of the most 
difficult passages in St. John’s writings, that of the 
Three witnesses.” It is impossible to enter into 
the complicated discussions which lie round this 
verse. The witness of the Spirit is placed on a 
level with that of the water and the blood, and 
the witness of the three is said to be con- 
sentient. It seems probable that the phrase 
applied to Christ (6 €\@av 50 bdaros Kal aiuazos) 
refers directly to the event noticed by St. Jolin 
—the effusion of blood and water upon the cross 
(19% 85), But also the Spirit is connected em- 
phatically with water in the Gospel (3° ®) in the 
passage which gives the principle for interpreting 
the rite of baptism. And again in 6% the Spirit 
is appealed to when the disciples are nicelel by 
our Lord’s language about eating His flesh and 
drinking His blood—a passage which contains the 
theology, so to say, of the other Sacrament. It is 
probable, therefore, that those are right who see in 
this passage an assertion of the witness — the 
evidence conveyed of the truth of the faith—which 
comes from the Sacraments, interpreted by the 
Spirit. Our uncertainty (1) as to the exact signifi- 
cance ascribed to the effusion (19), and (2) as to the 
exact position assigned by St. John to the Sacra- 
ments, makes this interpretation less than certain. 
So far we have considered the function of the Spirit 
in reyard to the Church. He has also a function 
in regard to the world. ‘The world cannot receive 
Him, because it neither sees nor knows Lim (147) ; 
but His presence in the world rebukes or convicts 
it (€\éyyer) concerning sin, and righteousness, and 
qu amen (168), ‘That is, the presence of the 
Spirit shows up in its true character the nature of 
sin, in the refusal to believe in Christ: the nature 
of righteousness, in the triumph of Christ through 
hunniiation and death, to which the Spirit is a 
per rvetual witness: the nature of judgment, in the 
inal condemnation already passed upon the ruler 
of this world, and reiterated so long as the faith of 
Christ is in the world. 

The effect of this mission of the Holy Spirit upon 
the Church has two sides: it alters men’s relations 
to God and to one another. As revards God, it 
brings them into the closest possible union. Again 
and again Christ speaks of abiding in them. The 
Father and the Son will make their abode with 
those who love the Son (14%), He is the vine, and 
they are the branches, depending for hfe on their 
union with Him (1547 " ete.). And the same 
parce is constantly used by St. John in his 

‘irst Epistle (25 8 34 35 7 415 5%), It results in the 
certainty of nccess to God: we have boldness (2% 
417) at the last day (3%: %) in judging our own 
conscience ; (5! 35) in prayer, knowing that Le 
hears, and that we therefore have our requests. 
Six times does our Lord promise fulfilment to 
prayer in His namie (Jn 1418 157 16 1673-24. 26), We 
are Christ’s friends (15'*) ; His joy is in us, and our 
joy is fulfilled (15" 17}%), even under persecution 
(167°); to us He leaves His peace (1477), He looks 
forward to a consummation in His Father’s house, 
where His followers shall be with Him for ever 
(143); aud then we, who are now sons, shall be like 
Him, for we shall see Him as He is (1 Jn 3°38). He 
sets before the Church as its ideal of unity the 
abiding of the Father in the Son, the love of the 

* We assume the omission of the late Western gloss concerning 

the Three Heavenly witnesses. 
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Father and the Son (Jn 15%), and the unity of 
the Father and the Son (174), including in this 
those who shall believe throuch the preaching of 
the apostles (177 *-"). In this true correspondence 
between God and man, especially in the free inter- 
course through prayer, the Father is glorified in 
the Son (14!%). 

This intimate union determines the character of 
the Church in its relation to the world. The 
apostles are sent into the world as Christ Himself 
was sent there (17!) ; they are His representatives, 
so that they who receive them receive Him (13*) ; 
and they will meet with the same hatred and per- 
secution from the world us Hedtd (15'7).) Amony 
themselves, they will keep His commandments 
(1415: 21. 23. 24-1510, cf, 1 Jn 23), and especially the new 
commandment to love one another (13% 15" !%), 
This is emphasized in the Epistles when St. John is 
writing to the Church already constituted and at 
work (1 Jn 3! 3 42), 2Jn5), And St. John in his 
usual manner continually contrasts this principle 
of Jove, which is of God (I Jn 4’), with the opposing 
principle of hatred. 'This has the essence of murder 
in it, as the example of Cain shows (1 Jn 3/45, ef. 
Jn 8, where the rising desire to kill Christ is 
connected with the devil, who was a murderer from 
the beginning) ; and this hatred is inconsistent with 
eternal life (1 Jn 3"), or with the love of God (47%). 
Their power to overcome the world, in which by 
Christ’s wish and God’s ordinance (Jn 17!°) they 
are placed, is their faith that Jesus is the Son of 
God (1 Ju 5*5)--a faith which in St. John’s own 
case and that of lis fellow-apostles rested on ex- 
perience (1 Jn 14, Jn 14), but belongs also to 
those who have not seen but yet have believed 
(Jn 20), 

At His departure, the Lord gave to His Church 
the power to forgive sins, saying, ‘Whose so- 
ever sins ye shall remit, they are remitted unto 
them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they are 
retained’ (20%), To St. Peter also Ile gave the 
charge to tend and feed the flock (21! 1% 27), There 
are sivns in the Epistles of the exercise of some 
discipline. It is made abundantly clear thav sin 
is inconsistent with the Church altogether (1Jn 18 
2) 39-9 51%); to do sin is to relapse into the dark- 
ness from which the light has freed us (2° 9%, cf. 
1% 7), Still if a man does commit a sin (édy ris 
auaprn) we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous (2!) ; the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanses us from all sin. lor certain sins, not unto 
death, St. John enjoins the prayer of intercession 
(1 Jn 5618); for heresy, he forbids all intercourse 
or salutation (2Jn 1°), In one church Diotrephes 
6 pirorpwretwy requires to be deprived of his unde- 
served eminence, and reduced to order (3 Jn ® }), 

(7) ft would be impossible to close an account of 
the Theology of St. John’s Gospel and Epistles 
without reference to the three great phrases in 
which the nature of God is described: ‘God is 
Spirit’? (Jn 44), ‘God is Light’ (1 Jn 1°), and 
‘God is Love’ (1 Jn 4°38), These three phrases 
form the crown, and, at the same time, a summary 
of his Theology. It is important to consider them 
in close connexion with their content. 

The first is ascribed to our Lord Uimself in His 
dialogue with the woman of Samaria. She, find- 
inv herself in presence of a prophet, brings before 
Him the question that had long been at issue 
between the Jews and the Samaritans. ‘Our 
fathers worshipped in this mountain, but ye say 
that in Jerusalem men ought to worship.’ Jesus 
answers her implied question aoitiptslignaively: 
For the past ages, the Jews were right: they 
worshipped with some knowledge, and not blindly, 
looking forward to salvation: they had so much 
certainty about God. But for ite future, both 
are alike wrong; the day of local worships is over ; 
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God no longer chooses a particular place where 
men should approach Him: ‘He is Spirit, and 
must be worshipped in spirit and truth.’ Thus 
this phrase marks the transition from the old to 
the new order. It excludes all limitations of space 
and time aud matter from God, and, at the same 
time, the context preserves the truth which the 
Jewish religion had enshrined. 

In the second of these phrases we go further : 
it bears on the moral nature of God. Throughout 
these books the contrast of Light and Darkness is 
used metaphorically to express Good and Evil. 
In the immediate context of this phrase an in- 
stance occurs. God is Light, and therefore all 
who walk in darkness are out of communion 
with Him. Darkness means hatred (1 Jn 2)!) and 
blindness (i4.), and is passing away (28). The true 
light was manifested; and ‘this is the messaye 
which we have heard of Him, and report to you, 
that God is light.’ This phrase, which cannot be 
altogether separated from thethought of revelation, 
is really the correlative of the OT doctrine of the 
Holiness of the Lord. It conveys the assurance of 
the undimined purity of God, and the need of purity 
to man, if he would have fellowship with God.* 

In the third we pass beyond both the two 
previous phrases. ‘The doctrine that God is Love, 
asserts, in the strongest possible form, His Person- 
ality, and the possibility of personal intercourse 
between God and Man. This is indeed the drift 
of the two contexts in which it occurs. ‘The man 
who is without love does not know God, for God 
is love. Knowledge of Him, in other words, is 
possible, but. possible through likeness in nature. 
And so later the same point is more strongly 
emphasized : ‘God is love, and he that abideth in 
love abideth in God, and God in him’ (1 Ju 4!%), 
The object for which Christ came to earth, that 
man should have this fellowship with Him and 
with the Father, depends on the fact that God is 
love. But it is possible to go a little further 
than this. The doctrine that God is love helps to 
clear up those difficult phrases (mentioned above, 
p- 688) in which Christ speaks of the mission of 
the Paraclete. The account of the work of the 
Father, the Son, and the Spirit is full of contradic- 
tions, if they are conceived on the analogy of 
three separate individuals; but these particular 
difficulties are in some degree modified if we think 
of them as ‘Three essential eternal modes of the 
divine Life, bound together in a perfect love. 
Such a thought explains the pecuhar language 
used of the Word in His relation to the Father 
(qv mpds rdv Ocdv, 6 dy els rdv KdArov TOO warpds, 1) 38), 
We cannot wonder that from this text has arisen 
the precise theology of the Holy Trinity. 

B. Tuk APOCALYPSE,—The task Bi describing 
the theology of the Apocalypse is one of very 
great diffientty. There is no ook more obscure, 
or more doubtful in its historical reference. The 
method of the author is to explain his ideas by 
mcans of an extremely complicated symbolism, to 
which it is hard to find the key. In interpreting 
OT propnecles the first thing to be done is to 
decide, 1f possible, on the historical occasion from 
which they arose. But in the case of the Apoca- 
lypse there is great difficulty in getting any certain 
clue to the occasion. The majority of modern 
critics are of opinion that the book was written in 
the tine of Nero; but they are not unanimous, 
and the ancient tradition is unvaried in favour of 
the times of Domitian. It will be necessary as far 
as possible to ignore these difliculties in the present 
discussion : they are dealt with in special articles. 
See JOHN (GOSPEL, p. 707 ff.) and REVELATION, 

* Philo (de Somn. 1. xiii, tom. { p. 632 Mang.) uses the 
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The aim of the book is limited, and is defined 
both at the beginning and at the end: it is to 
describe things & Se? yevéoOar dv rdxee (cf. 1) 221°), 
The visions recorded are not set down as mere 
pieces of the individual oe of the writer: 
they are events which are full of meaning for the 
future. But interpreters are not agreed as to 
whether they are to be referred to the immediate 
history of the time, or to the whole course of the 
Church’s life, or to the remote future at the end 
of the world. It is well to remember that St. 
John, supposing that he is the author, is capable, 
as has areas been noticed, of idealizing in a 
remarkable way ; so that he speaks of the sinless- 
ness of the regencrate at the same time that he 
provides against the commission of actual sin. It 
is possible, therefore, that the descriptions even of 
the end of things are the pictorial exposition of 
principles permanently at work. In any case it 
will be a aieient to consider the working of the 
principles, leaving aside the question of their 
manifestation. The book falls into two very 
obvious and clear divisions. The first three chap- 
ters contain the opening vision and the Epistles to 
the Seven Churches: this forms the first division. 
The second (chs. 4-22) contains the Apocalypse 
proper—the vision or series of visions in which the 
things which must shortly come to pass are 
revealed. * 

(a) The Doctrine of God.—There is no part of the 
book devoted to the exposition of this doctrine ; 
such doctrine, therefore, as may be gathered from 
it, underlies the language in which the proper sub- 
ject of the book is treated. We gather much, first, 
froin the titles used of God. (a) In the salutation 
(14) we have the assertion of the eternity of God dro 
6 dy cal d Fv wal 6 épxduevos. The name stands 
undeclined in the nominative, in spite of its con- 
struction with the preposition dmé; and the im- 
perfeet Fv is canta as a participle. The phrase 
thus stands for a Being who is subject to no 
change, but is always, through all the changes 
which occur ; itis an expansion of the old covenant- 
name Jehovah, ‘The plirase is repeated in 18, and 
is there sanctioned by the words, used by the 
propaets to authorize their message, Adyee 6 Kupros. 

t is worth noticing that in 4’, when the same 
words recur in the ascription of glory by the four 
beasts, their order is changed. The words ex- 
pressing permanence occur in the second instead 
of the first place: 6 jv, sal 6 dy, Kal o épxdmevos. 
After the consummation of thinys (11!) 6 épyduevos is 
omitted (cf. 165). The same meaning is carried by 
the striking phrases 7d "A xal 7d7Q (18 21% 22)5), 
6 mparos xal 6 €axaros (1!? 22)3), y dpyh xal rd rédos 
(22'5). God is conceived as eternal: from Him all 
things take their orivin, and to Him all things 
return. In 10° and 15? re favre els rods aldvas Trav 
alwvwy, the endless continuity of an eternal Being 
is declared ; in 158 6 Bactheds Trav alwvwy, the idea of 
rule or dominion is involved. (8) This brings us to 
a second idea which is frequently associated with 
God in this book, 6 ravroxpdrwp —the all-ruling (18 4° 
15® 167-14 198-15 2122), Tt is noticeable that, with 
the exception of 18 48, and possibly 21”, this title 
is used in connexion with some statement as to” 
the Divine judgments; ¢.e. with the catastrophic 
declaration of the principles of His rule. This 
should be sore with the idea of judgment 
already traced in the Gospel of St. Jolin (see above, 
p. 688). Besides this, the phrases should be noted 
in which the creation of the world is ascribed to God 
(10° 147). These simply contain references to it as 
afact. In 4" the Will of God is definitely assigned 
as cause, both for the conception and realization 
of the created order: 6:4 7d OdAnud cov Foav Kal 


* The question of the internal structure of this section does 
not come before us. 
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éxrlc6noay.* The cry of the souls slain for tho 
word of God and the witness which they held, 
contains another title still, 6 decrdrns 6 dyos Kal 
adn dives (6), This word occurs but rarely in NT 
of God, and not elsewhere in St. John; 1t would 
seem to convey the idea of personal relationship, 
as St. Paul speaks of himself as the slave of 
Christ (do0\0s). The word 8e.0s is used 154, but 
the usual word for the holiness of God is, as 
might be supposed, dycos. 

The various doxologies heard in heavenly places 
by St. John convey the same teaching, but with 
some differences in expression. The Elders, in 
their response to the ascription of the Four Beasts, 
say, ‘Thou art Worl Lord and our God, to re- 
ceive the glory, the honour, and the power, be- 
cause thou didst create all thimys, and for thy will 
they were, and were created’ (4!!), Later on (5"), 
when the whole of creation responds to the angels 
and the elders, they ascribe HleGag and honour 
and glory and might (rd xpdros); the redeemed (7!°) 
speak of salvation (7 owrnpla); and the angels, in 
oon to the great multitude from every nation 
under heaven (7!*), say, ‘Amen: Blessing, and 
rlory, aud wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honour, 
und power, and strength (7 loxvs), be unto our God 
for nges of ages.’ All these, in various ways, 
assert the ee sovereignty of God. This is 
specially se asized (117 15% 4) in regard to the 
judgments of God: the ways of God are vindicated 
when, after long trial, the evil is done away with, 
and holiness triumphs. So the elders, when they 
sing the song of Moses the servant of God, and of 
the Lamb, say, ‘Just and true are thy ways, O 
King of aves’ (15%); and again, when the waters 
ure turned into blood (16°), St. John heard ‘the 
angel of the waters saying, ‘Thou art just, thou 
which art, and which wast, the Holy, becanse thou 
hast judged these things: because they poured 
forth the blood of saints and prophets, and thou 
hast given them blood to drink; they are worthy.’ 
And the altar responds in the same sense (167, ef. 
197), The majesty of God is described symbolically 
at the beginning of ch. 4; the Father 1s ‘Ile that 
sitteth on the throne’ in the centre of the heavenly 
place. The author does not attempt any deserip- 
tion of this supreme Presence in this, or in any 
other of the many passages where the phrase 
0 KaOyuevos rl r@ Opdyw occurs; he uses merely 
metaphorical language, and implies by so doimg 
that God is in Himself invisible. ‘Thus we have in 
this book an expansion of the old Hebrew doctrine 
of God; He is eternal, invisible, supreme Creator, 
Ruler, and Judge of the world. The coherence of 
this with the fuller Christian doctrine of God will 
be obvious when we consider the functions of the 
Son of God. 

(y) We will consider, first, the relation of the 
Father and the Son. It is noticeable that these 
numes are most frequent in the first three chapters. 
The incarnate Son occupies a position of subordi- 
nation. ‘Thus in the preface to Rev we find these 
words: ‘The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which God 

ave him, to show his servants’ (1!), And this is 
eae out in the chapters which follow : ‘TI will give 
him authority over the nations . . . as I also have 
received from my lather’ (2*”). So He says, ‘1 will 
confess his name before my Father’ (3°); and in 
321 Ile draws a parallel between His own victory 
and triumph ‘aad that of His followers. In 3! He 
even speaks of the Father as ‘My God’ (6 6e4s pov). 
On the other hand, when St. John in the spirit on the 
Lord’s Day sees the opening vision, the figure Soto» 
vldv dvOpwrov, the Son thus manifested uses of Him- 
self words usually applied to the Father, the first 
and the last (1"’); referring to the Resurrection, so 


* If Seay ia the true reading, it is difficult to see what it can 
mean but this; cf. Jn 148 yizveover iy aire Car ty. 
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that there can be no possibility of mistake, and 
claimmy further to possess the keys of Hades and 
of death. Moreover, the features which St. John 
notes in the figure—the flaming cyes, and two- 
edged sword from the mouth—are, as the messages 
to the various Churches show, symbolic of judg- 
ment. So He is the source from whom the 
niessages to the Seven Churches come: He holds 
the seven stars in His right hand (7c. the angels of 
the Seven Churches, 2!; cf. V2). These phrases 
imply sovereignty, and the exercise of jaca 


office. The same position is conveyed by the 
various titles used in this passage of the Son. He 
is ‘the faithful and true witness’ (1° 3)4) ef. 


1 Ti 6%); ‘the firstborn of the dead’ (15), ‘the 
amen’ (3'4), ‘the ruler of the kings of the earth’ 
(1°), These deal with His work on earth, with 
His function as fulfiller of the promises of God 
(cf. 2Co 1”), and with its triumph over man- 
kind. So, too, 2}3!, But the title ‘the beginning 
of the Creation of God’ (34), ‘the first and the 
last’ (127 28), and those in which the prerogatives of 
judgment are asserted (2!%!8 37), eniphasize the 
Divine attributes of the Son of God (2), The 
teaching in these and similar passages precisely 
resembles in its ambiguity the lanzuage already 
noted in the Gospels. There also the Son speaks 
of Himself as derived and subordinate, arid yet 
exercises functions which Ile also reserves for the 
Father. Such a phrase as Jn 5 ‘Neither doth 
the Father judge any man, but hath given all 
judgment to the Son,’ expresses precisely the 
point of view of the Apocalypse. 

In the first three chapters we find Christ dealing 
with the Church in the world; with the fourth we 
pass into the region of visions and symbolism ; and 
the words Father and Son, as already noticed, are 
of rare occurrence. But the theology is the same, 
in spite of difference of language. Sovereipn over 
all things is ‘he that sitteth on the throne.’ By 
His right hand is the Book written within and with- 
out, sealed with seven seuls(5'). ‘The seeris told that 
the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the root of David 
(ef. 22)6 where Jesus assumes this latter title to 
Himself), has overcome, so as to open the Book and 
its seven seals (5°), Then ‘in the midst of the 
Throne of the Four Beasts and in the midst of the 
Elders’ he sees a Lamb standing as it had been 
slain (5°). The Lamb came and took the Book 
from the right hand of Him that sitteth on the 
Throne (57). ‘And when he received the Book, 
the four Beasts and the four-and-twenty Elders 
fell before the Lamb, having cach a harp, and 
colden bowls full of incense, which are the prayers 
of the saints. And they sing anew song, saying, 
Thou art worthy to recerve the Book, and to open 
its seals ; because thou wast slain, and didst buy for 
God with thy blood out of every tribe, and tongue, 
and people, and nation, and madest them to our 
God a kingdom and priests; and they reign upon 
the earth’ (6%?°). ‘he angels then respond to 
this new song with a doxology to the Lamb 

arallel in character to those addressed to the 
father (52), And, lastly, the whole creation 
responds with a similar doxology, combining in it 
both the Lamb and Him that sitteth on the throne 
(5%). It is obvious that this is a highly significant 
passage. The Lamb reccives the Book from the | 
Supreme ; but Ile is treated with worship similar 
to that paid to the Supreme. (Contrast the scene 
in which John falls down to worship the angel, 19” 
and 22%%), Moreover, through the language used 
by the Elders (58°), the Lamb is identified with 
Jesus Christ: ‘To him that loved us and loosed us 
from our sins with his blood, and made us a king- 
dom and priests to God and his ather—to him be 
glory and might for ever’ (15°, cf. 7!°). The same 
position is maintained throughout the book. The 
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Lamb is inentioned in connexion with the Supreme 
(7° ete.), and He performs work in which His 
honour is of the same sort with that of God. The 
redeemed are they ‘who follow the Lamb whither- 
soever he goeth: these were bought from among 
men a first-fruits to God and the Lamb’ (14%). 
He appears in the judginent, and witnesses the 
ruin of the Beast and lis worshippers (14°), He 
wars with the Beast, and overcomes ; because He 
is King of kings and Lord of lords (1744), ef. ‘the 
wrath of the Lamb’ (6%), The Church, the new 
Jerusalem, is the Bride of the Lamb (21% ?%), and 
‘the Lord the God, all-Sovereign, is the temple of 
it, and the Lamb’ (21%). There also ce the 
throne of God and the Liuinb (22%). Similar teach- 
ing is found in connexion with the name of Christ 
(much more rare thaw the symbolic title ‘the 
Lamb’), ‘The kingdom of the world is become 
(the kingdom) of our Lord and of his Christ’ (11'). 
‘ Now is come the salvation and the power and the 
kingdom of our God, and the authority of his 
Christ’ (12). The whole scheme is bound up 
with the order of the world : the Lamb was slain 
from the foundation of the world (13%); and yet 
those whose names are among the redecied are 
said to have their names in the Lamb’s book of 
life (13% 2177), It is dificult to draw any conclusion 
from this but that St. John regarded the Lamb 
asa Divine Being, to whom Divine honour was paid, 


and who was associated in His sovereignty by 
God. At the same time, He takes from God the 


commission to perform lis functions: He is not 
independent. Little is said of hmman nature in 
regard to Him: twice only He is described us 8no0r 
vldy (ver. lec, vig) dvOpwrov (1 144), But the sacrifice 
and the blood of the Lamb are the means by which 
men are redeemed fron: their sins; and there is 
one definite allusion to the crucifixion (118 ‘the 
Era city, which spiritually is called Sodom and 
‘gypt where also their Lord was crucified’). 

ith this may be compared the prophecy in 17 
‘Every eye shall see him, and they who pierced 
him? (éfexdvrqav), and Ju 1937 Byovrat els by efexev- 
tnoav., ‘The profession of those who follow Christ 
is called (from the point of view of its manifesta- 
tion in the world) ‘the witness of Jesus.’ St. 
John claims to be viving this himself (1, ef. 197), 
It is, asit were, a message the contents of which 
are Olmoxious to the world (1°) and to the powers 
of darkness (117 12'7 175); it involves persecution 
even to death (6° 17 204); it is the cause of the 
triumph of those who have it (124); and itis the ful- 
filinent, the significance, thespirit of prophecy (19"). 

(6) We may speak here of the ductrine of the 
Spirtt, so far as itis contained in this hook. It is 
somewhat involved in symbolism. Thus we read 
of the seven spirits which are before His throne 
(1*): the seven Aaurddes (4°) before the throne are 
identificd with the seven spirits, and so also the 
seven eyes of the Lamb (5%) are the seven spirits of 
God, sent (dreoradudvor) into all the earth. The 
number seven probably stands for completeness, 
and the phrase ‘the seven spirits’ probably means 
the Spirit in the full variety of His manifestation. 
It is noticeable that the salutation to the seven 
Churches comes from the Eternal, and from tle 
seven spirits, und from Jesus Christ (14) in that 
order: the seven spirits, in this case only, standing 
hetween the Father and the Son. In the Epistles 
themselves a peculiar use is to be observed. Each 
Kpistle begins with au announcement from Christ, 
made with some symbol indicative of His author- 
ity, or Ilis intention to exercise judgment; and 
each ends with the same formula: ‘ile that hath 
an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith to the 
Churches’ (2"'+!? ete.). Also in 3! the Ep. to Sardis 
begins; ‘ These things saith he that hath the seven 
spirits, and (he seven stars’ (i.e. the angels of the 
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Churches, 1”), In two other places the Spirit is 
represented as speaking, ‘I heard a voice from 
heaven saying, Write, Blessed are the dead that die 
in the Lord from henceforth ; Yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they shall rest from their labours’ (143%), 
And again at the end (22'7), ‘the Spirit and the 
Bride say, Come.’ There is thus comparatively 
little definite allusion to the Spirit in this book. 
What there is, seems to involve the following 
points: (1) the Spirit in His various manifesta- 
tions proceeds from the Father: (2) Christ holds 
the seven spirits, regulates the diverse operations 
of the Spirit in the Church ; (3) the voice of the 
a in the Church is, in a sense, the voice of 
Christ ; (4) the Spirit joins in the prayer of the 
ride. Though somewhat limited in character, 
these points imply a doctrine which, both in its 
clearness and obscurity, resembles the doctrine of 
the Last Discourses (see above). 

(c) The remaining points for consideration are 
those connected with the facts of sim and judy- 
ment, salvation and the Church. Tt is better to 
take these together, owing to the particular form 
in which they come before us. In dealing with 
the Gospel we noted the use by the author of pairs 
of a araltel but contrasted ideas, such as Light and 
Darkness, Life and Judgement, ‘This method is 
carried out in the Apocalypse on a very extended 
scale, In the visions contained in this work we 
witness the warfare of two contending powers: on 
the one side is the Lamb, and on the other the 
devil, The devil is described under various names, 
Ju 123 we read, ‘And another sign was scen in 
heaven, and behold a great red dragon, having 
seven heads and ten horns,’ ete. This dragon is 
identified (12", ef. 20?) with ‘the old serpent, called 
the devil and Satan, who deceiveth the whole 
world.’ The ‘serpent’ implies, of course, a reference 
to the story of the Fall, and this title, therefore, im- 
plies that the source of the evil in the world is the 
ee that was avainst God. In other places we 
ear of a synagogue of Satan (2° 3°), a throne of 
Satan (2'8), and the place where Satan dwelleth 
(2'5); a doctrine of Satan, called by those who 
follow it ‘the deep things of Satan’ (2° ra Bada rob 
Yarava). But this is not all. There is described 
in this bvok an organized kingdom of evil, claiming 
sovereignty over men lke the kingdom of the 
Lamb. This introduces the most tangled of all 
the questions connected with this book: the inter- 
pretation of the Beast. We cannot enter upon 
the various explanations proposed (see REVELA- 
TION), but must confine aes to the general 
question of the position occupied by the Beast 
in the book. Ue is the embodiment of the 
pester of the devil (13%): he aims at winning the 
iomage of the world, and does so win it in a 
large measure (134): he has a certain power to 
vex the saints—power which is given lim (€5607 
atr@, 137), naeelice he has a representative, a 
second Beast, who works among men in favour of 
the first (13"?), and does signs (v.}5), and inspires an 
image of the first beast with life and speech: he 
also compels some to receive @ mark in ae hands 
or foreheads, and persecutes all others (vv.!® 27), 
In all this there is traceable a kind of attempt 
to caricature the methods and the kingdoin of 
Christ. Ono of his heads was os éecpayudrny els 
@dvarov, and the blow of his death was healed (134), 
as if he claimed resurrection. The second Beast 
has two horns, like the Lam)h (13"). The worship- 
ieee who are deceived say, ‘Who ts hke unto the 
est, and who is able to war with him ?’ cy 
which caricatures the meaning of the word Michael, 
—‘who is like unto God?’—Michael having cast 
the dragon out of heaven. In 16'% we find three 
powers spoken of —the dragon, the beast, and the 
prophet who occupies the place of the secoud beast. 
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Then later, a woman avon sented on a beast, 
clothed in scarlet, named Babylon the great. Be- 
tween these two war arises, in pursuance of the 
lans of God (1737). With all the obscurity of 
fletails the general sense of this imagery seems 
clear. The forces of evil in the world take their 
origin from Satan; and the essence of the evil 
consists in setting up rival claims to worship 
as against God. This is the force of the caricature 
of Divine methods, Satan claims to do for men all 
that God can do. Ags in the Gospel, the final differ- 
ence between those who fall under the delusions of 
the Beast and those who do not is explained by 
means of predestination. All who dwell upon the 
earth shall worship him (the Beast), every one whose 
name has not been written in the book of life of 
the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world 
(138, cf. 178). This, as well as the temporary power 
of the Beast, his persecution and ultimate fall, are 
in the hands «f God. 

With regard to the judgments of God, it is to be 
noted that they are retributive in character. 
During the time before the end the plagues of 
God come upon the world, and those who follow 
the Beast only blaspheme the more because of 
them, and fail to repent (16% !% +21, cf. 9 and 
contrast 11%): pain in their case fails to con- 
vert. Whien the end comes, men are judged xara 
ra Epya (20'4 22'), More precisely, those who lave 
slain the saints are given blood to drink (16% 137) ; 
those who commit fornication in Thyatira are cast 
upon a bed (27°); Babylon is punished with the 
cup which she mixed for others (188). The time of 
probation passes, and then the sins themselves are 
their own punishinent: ‘He that is unjust, let him 
be unjust still; and he that is filthy, let him be 
filthy still’ (22"), 

The evil which has thus entered iyo the world 
affects mankind, apparently as a whole; at least 
there is no sign in the book that any can avoid its 
taint. And it therefore requires to be abolished : 
men need salvation. In this book there is but 
one ineans to this end: the blood of the Lamb, 
The first allusion to this is in the doxology 
immediately before the salutation, rg ayaravre 
Huds kal AvcayTe Nuds éx Tov duapriay év rw aluar 
avrod (15), It appears again in the doxology to 
the Lamb (5", cf, 144) The hundred and_ torty 
and four thousand are said to have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb (734, ef. 22)4): it is by menns of it that they 
win victory over the Beast (12"). A reference to 
it is made when He who is called the Word of God 
goes forth with His garments sprinkled with blood 
(19%). Nothing is said as to the way in which this 
sacrifice is applied: the fact of it is asserted. 

Those who are thus redeemed are made hy 
Christ into a kingdom, priests unto God and His 
Father (1° 5°); that is, they are a society of men 
ruled over by God as King. They are sealed in 
their foreheads (7°). They come from the twelve 
tribes, but not from these alone; ‘I beheld, and, 
lo, a great multitude, that no man could number, 
from every nation, and tribe, and people, and 
tongue, standing before the throne, and before 
the Lamb’ (79; cf. 14°). Moreover, the whole 
creation has a part in the scheme of God, and 
responds with a doxology to the Lamb (5): 
the ‘eternal Gospel’ is based on the fact of Crea- 
tion (14%), ‘I saw another angel flying in mid- 
heaven, having an eternal gospel to preach to those 
that sit upon the earth, and to every nation, and 
tribe, and tongue, and people, saying in a loud 
voice, Fear God, and give him glory; because the 
hour of his judgment has come: and worship him 
that made heaven, and earth, and the sun, and the 
springs of waters.’ 

In the meantime, before the end comes, the ideal 


of the Church is not attained. There is sin and 
heresy in the seven Churches. There are false 
apostles (2°), false Jews (2°), the teaching of 
Balaain (2%), a false prophetess (2°%), impurity (34), 
lukewarmness (315), ‘The devil has power to per- 
secute, so that the men in the earth may be 
tested (2!° 3%). Those who are slain ery out 
beneath the altar, How long? (6!) but others, 
their fellow-servants and bretliren, will have to be 
slain as they. This fate must befall especially the 
two witnesses, who prophesy agninst the Beast 
(113-8). So for all this time emphasis is laid upon 
the qualities of endurance and faithfulness (ef, 3!° 
2% 13"), The cowardly, the unfaithful, those who 
murder, and lie, and are idolaters or impure (218 
22"), have no purt in the heavenly kingdom. Even 
a Church, that is already in existence, may lose its 

lace: ‘if not, I come to thee, and will remove 
thy eandlestick from its place, if thou repent not’ 
(28), 

In the eyes of God and of the seer the time of 
waiting is very short. ‘Behold, [come as a thief’ 
(16% 202), nd when the time does come the 
harvest of the world will be reaped (1435), and the 
vintage gathered (1438), and the evil will be finally 
separated from the good. Then comes the con- 
summation. There will be the new heaven and 
new earth; the sea—symbolizing probably rest- 
lessness, and division and harrenness—will be no 
more. And the new Jerusalem, founded on the 
twelve apostles of the Lamb (21%), will appear. In 
this the redeemed will dwell for ever (22°) in per- 
fect freedom and happiness. The actual presence 
of God and the Lamb will make a temple toe wor- 
ship unnecessary: the servants of God shall see 
His face. Thus the purpose for which man is 
created is fulfilled. 

It is not, perhaps, fanciful to see a symbol of 
this perfect communion in the fact that it is after 
the renewal of the heaven and earth, that He that 
sitteth on the throne is said to speak (215). Before, 
voices came from the throne sl from the temple, 
but none from the Supreme, Now at last, when all 
is fulfilled, He speaks. 

It is manifestly impossible to exhaust within 
reasonable limits the meaning of this inexhaust- 
ible book. An attempt has been made to indicate 
the outlines of the theology assumed in it. It 
must be obvious by this time how closely the 
thought of the Apocalypse is connected with that 
of the Gospel and Kpistles, ones the most 
noticeable points of difference sre the compara- 
tivel fall place occupied in the Apocalypse by 
the doctrine of the Spirit, and the emphasis laid 
in this book upon the catastrophe of the judgment. 
It cannot, however, be said that these are ver 
significant. For, first, the doctrine of the Spirit is 
similar in character to that in the Gospel so far as 
it goes; and, secondly, the judgment expresses in 
its final form a warfare which continues through. 
out the history of the world. 
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The Fourth Gospel is generally admitted to be 
the work of one remarkably gifted man. Neither 
in style nor in motive can criticism break it up 
into different centuries or antagonistic tendencies. 
Editorial hands have for the most part spared its 
subtle beauty. ‘There is little with which it can 
be compared, It stands free of fashion, and pos- 
sesses throughout a strongly marked idiosyncrasy. 

The problem that is forced upon the student is 
this ; fs the so-called eee the outline of a 
biography, or the artistic clothing of an ideal? 
Have wea true report of the impression produced 
on the consciousness of an intimate friend by the 
teaching, manner, and deeds of One whom he could 
not think of as less than the Eternal Word of God 
manifest in the flesh, or must we conclude that 
what we have is the speculation of some one who 
did not shrink from creating its material and 
inventing the basis of its theologooumena ? 

The problem is the more puzzling because to 
the presumed author of the Gospel is also attri- 
buted the production of the Apocalypse. If this 
compound authorship can be accepted, the person- 
ality of ‘John’ becomes almost as perplexing to 
scientific history as that of the Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself. When the diversity of the character- 
istics of the two documents came into the clear 
consciousness of the 3rd cent. (Eus. AE vii. 10, 
24, 25), the apostolic origin of the Apocalypse was 
repudiated, rather than that of the Gospel. But 
the preponderant belief of Christians has practi- 
cally accepted the unity of the Johannine writings. 
The fact that St. John had the insight which 
enabled him to preserve discourses and sayings of 
the Lord Jesus, to sec in His human life the fulness 
of grace and truth, the glory of the only-begotten 
Son, has seemed consonant with the fact that the 
same eyes might also have discerned in Him the 
slain Lamb, the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the 
Prince of the kings of the earth. 

If the Son of Cod did say and do the things 
recorded in this document, then everything in the 
universe, every fact in the history of the world, the 
conclusions of all philosophy, the meaning of all 
scientific discovery, the future of the world, and the 
ge of humanity, must be affected by its disclosures. 

e do not, indeed, contend that the Christian 
faith is dependent on the Fourth Gospel, or that, 
should this supreme expression of its inmost spirit 
be banished to the realm of speculative romance, 
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the faith or the kinydom of Christ is relegated to 
the same region. The ministry of the Apostle to 
the Gentiles must have been completed between 3U 
and 40 years before this Gospel saw the light. 
Great historic Churches grew into importance and 
began to suffer disintegration from internal dis- 
cord before it was possible to heal them by the 
Valedictory Discourse. ‘The Churches of Judea 
and of the Dispersion lived by ‘the faith of the 
Lord of Glory’ (Ja 2"), and ‘looked for the mercy of 
our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life’ (Jude 2%"), 
before this document could have come into circu- 
lation. 

If we rend between the lines of the most authentic 
Epp. of St. Paul, St. Peter, or the Kp. of St. James, 
we see that the message of the apostles had already 
inaugurated a new philosophy of heaven and earth, 
of time and eternity, new conceptions of history 
and ethics, and new standards of life. ‘The leaven 
had spread from Jerus. to Antioch; from thence 
it Waa spread to Ephesus, Corinth, and Rome. 
All this Maat occurred before the Fourth Gospel 
had been crystallized into form, or its interpreta. 
tion of the batlling mystery had been offered to 
mankind. Even if we were robbed of the Apoc. 
and of the spiritual Gospel, or deprived of all 
confidence in either, we aieala still be in inde- 
feasible possession of a faith which unriddles the 
universe, which works by love, which overcomes 
the world. We should, therefore, mistake most 
obvious facts if we persisted In regarding the 
Fourth Gospel as the ‘acropolis’ or citadel of the 
faith. 

But although this is freely conceded, the inestim- 
able preciousness of the document must still be 
urged with earnestness. Those who strenuously 
deny its historicity and repudiate its apostolic 
character are ready to confess, with Baur, Schenkel, 
Thoma, Taylor, that the highest, and essentially 
he truest, revelation of the Son of Man, and 
nterpretation of the mind and will of God, are to 
ve found in this record. Much which it contains 
has long since been verified by the Christian con- 
pune as fundamentally trne, and has permanently 
mriched the mind of man. 

We hail the teaching of the Fourth Gospel as 
establishing for us the inspiring persutsion that 
the divine and human are not separated by an 
impassable chasm, but are in their innermost 
essence one; that, in the portraiture of the Logos 
made man, humanity at ita best is nothing less 
than the clearest and most. gracious revelation of 
the Eternal God, and that Divinity at its greatest 
has been manifested through the human. 

A philosophy based on the intrinsic unknowable- 
ness of God, on the impossibility of converse being 
held between man ana his Creator, is pledged to 
demonstrate the late origin of the Fourth Gospel, 
and to find in the Johannine teaching of St. Paul 
some of the materials of the pious fraud of this 
falsarius of the 2nd century, Many have struggled 
with the attempt to discover Alexandrine philo- 
sophy in the Fourth Gospel. Efforts have been 
made to show that in the speculations of Cerin- 
thus, Valentinus, and Basilides we may find the 
historical antecedents of this Gospel. It was even 
urged by Volkmar that ‘John’ may have used the 
works of Justin Martyr, rather than Justin have 
gucle from ‘John,’ and a date was provisionally 

etermined for the appearance of the Gospel just 
anterior to the time when, by general admission, it 
is known to have been regarded in Antioch and 
Lyons, Alexandria, Ephesus, and Rome as one of 
the four indisputable authorities for the biography 
of the Lord Jesus. 

T, EXTERNAL EVIDENCE FOR THE EARLY EXIST- 
ENCE OF FOUR GOSPELS.—The strenyth of the 
argument for the historicity and the credibility of 
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St. Jolin’s Gospel is to be found within itself: (1) 
in the proof which it explicitly contains of its 
own wuthorlin - (2) in the transcendent revelation 
it gives of an august Personality immeasurabl 
vreater than that of the supposed author himself, 
who did not fully assimilate words or thoughts of 
his Master which yet, by some psychologic process, 
he was able to preserve and record for ¢ ii time ; (3) 
in the subtle harmonies between ‘St, John’s’ 
conception of the Son of God and that expressed 
by the Synoptists and St. Vaul; (4) in the germinant 
force of the uttered word of Jesus, and in the 
triumphant response it has found in the conscious- 
ness, the fears and hopes, of the human race. And 
yet there are discords as well as harmonies. ‘These 
we shall presently attempt to separate, but first 
we inust clearly apprehend what is the material 
of which these things can be said. 

There is proof that towards the last quarter of 
the second cent., in every part of the Ronian Empire, 
four Gospels had been selected and were regarded 
as authentic, and that these four documents 
were identical with those which are described as 
‘according to’ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and JONN. 
Up to that period, 7rd clayyéAcoy was a name for 
the good message, or acceptable speculation, which 
Christian or heretical writers were offering to their 
followers. Thus Pera (Ref. Heer. vii. 27) 
speaks of the disciples of Basilides as possessing ‘a 
gospel’ which was the knowledge (yvdors) of supra- 
mundane things; but Theophilus of Antioch applied 
the name to the four separate Gospels, and we hear 
henceforward not only of the Gospel, but of ra 
evayyédta. F 

(a) 'Che most conspicuous of these testimonies is 
that of [neNaUs, Bishop of Lyons in Gaul, who 
lived betiveen"A.D. 140 and 202, and who wrote his 
treatise Jtefutation of Herestes between A.D. 180 and 
190. Other fragments of his work, and a letter to 
Florinus, are preserved by Eusebius (72 v. 20). 
These are of considerable interest, and show, in 
combination, that the ‘four Gospels’ are, together 
with the Old Testament, to be regarded as ‘the 
Scriptures.’ Irenaus specifies these four (Heer, iii. 
1), referring them by name to their respective 
authors. te makes frequent reference to St. John 
by name, and he gives a mystic reason for there 
being four Gospels, neither more nor fewer. Though 
this is fanciful and carries no theological weight, 
it shows that the canonical ‘four’ must have been 
long in circulation among the Churches of Lyons 
and Vienne.* Irenseus makes no fewer than 500 
citations from the four Gospels, 100 of these being 
from the Fourth (sce Index of Ante-Nicene Library, 
Works of Irenwus, ii. 193-197). 

Great atress must also be laid on the relation that subsisted 
between Irenwus and Polycarp, the disciple of John the Apostle. 
If the letter to Florinus, recalling In lifelike form the appear- 
ance and ways of Polycarp, {s genuine, it ig quite incredible 
that the Johannine Gospel from which Irensus thus quoted 
100 times wag not written by the vencrated teacher of Poly- 
carp. 

(6) TreopHiLus, Bishop of Antioch, c. A.D. 180, 
declared in his three Books addressed to Autolycus, 
a heathen, that the same things were advanced by 
the prophets and evangelists, and he quotes John 
(i. 13) by name. He is also reported to have written 
commentaries on the Gospels. On the genuineness 
of the Lat. transl. of these comm. much controversy 
has prevailed between Zahn and Harnack; but 
there is no question that Theophilus was acquainted 
with St. J Aes writings, and he designates him as 
‘spirit-bearing’—occupying the same level with 
the Law and the Prophets. It is, moreover, far 


** Religious veneration such as that with which Irensus 
regarded these books is of slow growth. They must have held 
a great place in the Church aa far back as the mTBOry, of 
living men extended’ (R, W. Dale, Living Christ and Four 
Gospels, p. 145). 
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from improbable that he refers to Jn 12% and 207, 
for the resemblance to St. John’s language is 
striking, and we know that he was acquainted with 
the Gospel. 

(c) CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA was the head of 
the celebrated Catechetical School from A.D. 189, 
and was himself a pupil of Pantaenus and the teacher 
of Origen, who succeeded him in his ofhee. Trengwus 
and Hippolytus probably fora brief period followed 
his instructions. He was a dittératewr, and diligent 
collector of the opinions and dicta of philosophers. 
He held in reverence other sacred books, in addition 
to the Canonical writings of the NT, such as the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians, and the Apoc. 
of Peter, a fragment of which has been recently 
brought to light. He was accustomed to cite and 
compare the testimonies of ancient writers, as well 
as early traditions, concerning the Evanyelists and 
the apostles. It is unfortunate that the most 
Ue of these are preserved for us only by 
Eusebins(//£ vi. 14,iii.23), but they aver the existence 
and value of the four Gospels. [n the /rhortation 
(rporperrixds, §59) he quotes froin one or other of the 
Gospels between 400 and 500 times, and cites Szé. 
John’s by name. Eusebius preserves the tradition of 
Clement, that Peter approved of Mark’s narrative, 
and that ‘John, divinely moved by the Holy Spirit, 
wrote a spiritual Gospel on observing that the 
things obvious to the senses had been sct forth in 
earlier Gospels.’ 

(d) TERTULLIAN, whose literary work was done 
in Carthage between A.D. 190 and A.D. 230, left 
abundant testimony to the existence and apos- 
tolic authority of each of the Gospels. He cites 
passages from alinost every chapter of the Fourth 
Gospel, and from some chapters almost ever 
verse (see Watkins, Kempton Lectures, p. 24). His 
evidence is of high value, because of the close 
attention he paid to the text of St. Luke’s Gospel, 
and the detailed proof he advanced, verse by verse, 
that Marcion’s ‘gospel’ was a mutilated copy of 
St. Luke. After Tong and anxious reinvestigation 
by Baur, Ritschl, Volkmar, the author of Supern. 
Iveligion, and Sanday, the contention of Tertullian 
has been sustained; but it is he also who makes 
it highly probable that Marcion was acquainted 
with the Fourth Gospel (see Godet’s Jntrod. to 
Gospel of St. John, vol. i. 221); and without doubt, 
as in his work (adv. Praxeam, ch. xxiii.) against 
the monarchianism of Praxeas, Tertullian submitted 
to the authority of John the beloved disciple. 

No weight need be laid upon the fragments which 
remain, chiefly in Syriac, of the writings of Melito 
of Sardis, or of Claudius Apollinaris of Hierapolis, 
though the list of their works given by Eusebius, 
and the high value set upon them by Jerome 
and Socrates, make it probuble that treatises on 
the Paschal Festival and on the Birth of Christ 
showed acquaintance with the Four Gospels. 

(e) But a strong link in the chain of proof is found 
in the writings of FLAVIUSJ USTINUS, the philosopher 
and martyr. Critics differ as to the chronology of 
Justin’s career and the date of his martyrdom,* 
but Hort (Journal of Class. and Sac, Philot. iii. yp. 
155-193), closely approximated by Volkmar, thought 
it safe to say that the chief works of Justin, his 
two Apologies and his Dialogue with Trypho, must 
fall between A.D. 145 and 148. Caspari and Kriiger 
have ventured on a still earlier date. Justin tells 
us that, after passing through various stages of 

hilosophic thought, he found the satisfaction of 
his mind restored by men of prophetic spirit, who 
did not demonstrate truth, but, being filled by the 
Holy Spirit, speaking things they had seen and 
heard, gave him what he wanted: ‘ kindled a flame 
in his soul,’and convinced him that ‘this philosophy 


* Oredner places the limits of his activity between a.p. 130-164 
Volkmar reduced the limita between a.p. 140-150. 
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alone was profitable and safe.’ The torch of Aris- 
totle and Plato faded when he became familiar 
with the Light of Christ. In the first apology he 
frequently cites what he styles ‘Memorials com- 
posed by the Apostles and their followers.’ In 
ch. 66 he adds ‘ which are called Gospels,’ but this 
clause, as opponents urge, me be a marginal 
Hae The term or phrase is slightly varied. ‘Thus 
ie sometimes, asin Ap.i., calls them ‘Memoirs of 
the Apostles,’ sometimes ‘Memoirs’ simply,as in the 
Dialogue; and when he is referring to an incident 
mentioned by all four Evangelists, he introduces 
it by ‘the apostles wrote.’ The names of the 
apostles are not mentioned, yet no phrase could 
more adequately denote them than ‘the apostles 
and those that followed them.’ In addressing the 
Roman emperors, or the bigoted Jews of Rome or 
Asia Minor, the obscure names, Matthew, Maik, 
Luke, John, would have detracted from, rather than 
increased, their weight. ‘This is parallel with the 
reticence of Tertullian, who, when writing his 
Apology and his address 7'o the Nations, makes no 
distinct, reference to the ‘Gospels’ or to their 
authors. Cyprian, Arnobius, and Lactantius 
follow the same rule. In Justin’s references to 
the events of our Lord’s life, he introduces a 
few picturesque details not to be found in the 
Canonical Gospels, indicating, it may be, some 
additional sources of information. lf he possessed 
any ‘harmony’ of the evangelical narrative, as 
well as the ‘memorials,’ it is more likely that it 
was formed from them, than that it was the 
parentof them. It is, moreover, simply incredible 
that, between the date of Justin’s writing the 
Apology or Dialogue and Trenmus’ writing his 
Refutation, the Tour Gospels should have been 
brought into existence, and utterly displaced 
Justin’s ‘memorials,’ or that they should have come 
into such vogue as to be read in churches and be 
regarded as of primary importance in Lyons and 
Carthage, Antioch and Alexandria. Justin refers 
to some details which are found, so far as we know, 
in St. Matthew's Gospel on/y; he also cites some 
of the few specialities of St. Mark’s Gospel, and at 
least seven peculiarities to be found in St. Luke’s 
Gospel, The deviation from the strict accuracy of 
uotation may be the tdiosyncrasy of the author, 
or he shows also slight and marked divergences 
from the LXX, and from the text of the Dialognes 
of Plato (see Sanday, Gospels in the Second Century). 
The deviations from strict accuracy are, as we 
should expect, more numcrous in quotations from 
the Gesnele than from these other sources. Except 
when quoting a lengthened passage from XX or 
other sources, he may have fallen back upon his 
memory, as other divines have done in all aves. 

The contemporancousness of Justin and Irenwus 
is a fact of importance when we call to mind the 
undoubted confidence winch the latter places in the 
Fourth Gospel. Irenieus makes no fewer than 
30 references to the Apology and Dialogue of 
Justin, Equally abundant are the references to 
Justin by Tertullian, Theophilus, and others, to say 
nothing at present of Tatian, the supposed author 
of the Diatessaron, 

II. EXTERNAL EVIDENCE FOR THE FARLY EXIST- 
ENCE OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL.—(A) We will com- 
mence with the quotations from, or references to, 
the Fourth Goanel by Justin himself (see Watkins, 
Bampton Lectures, pp. 73-81, for a summary of 
recent investigations by Ezra Abbot, Thoma, 
Hilgenfeld, Drummond, Sanday, Westcott, Edwin 
A. Abbott, and others). The resemblances between 
Justin and the Fourth Gospel are undeniable, but 
it has been contended by some that ‘John’ borrowed 
from Justin, rather than the reverse. Such aconten- 
tion, however, must be held to betray a deficiency 
of literary perception. Others, who accept the 
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priority of John, urge that Justin did not regard the 
authority of the evangelist as apostolic ; and that, if 
he had drawn upon the Gospel, he ought to have 
quoted it when endeavouring to establish the pre- 
existence of Christ, instead of citing words of OT 
prophets. This suggestion supposes that we can 
grasp the ethic and philosophy of citation in the 
2nd century. ‘here are seven or eight passages 
in the Apology, and several in the Diadogue, which 
turn on (1) the Johannine doctrine of the Logos, its 
idea of the relation of the Logos to God, as His 
awparov yévynua (ch. xxi.), His ulés (chs. xxii. and 
Ixviii.), His rpwréroxos rp dyerviry eq (ch. lviii.); (2) 
on the incarnation of the Logos, His becoming odpé, 
or &v@pwros, in Jesus Christ, and the ‘Teacher’ or 
‘Saviour’ of the world (Ap. v. ; Dial. xlviii., ev.). 
Many portions of the Gospel, besides the Prologue, 
are referred to by Justin, e.g. in Ap. xxxv. he re- 
gards Isainh’s oracle in 48? as fulfilled by a curious 
text of Jn 19)8, where éxdéice is altered into transi- 
live éxd@ioav, and refers to Jesus being forced to 
sit on the fjjua or judgment-seat, rather than to 
Pilate’s taking his seat on it. This supposition, 
that part of the gross humiliation of Jesus consisted 
in placing Him upon the seat of judgment, is 
conhrmed by the fragment of the Gospel of Peter 
recently discovered. In Dial. lxix., Justin refers 
to the incidents of Jesus healing those éx yeveris 
mnpovs (cf. Jn 9), the lame also and dumb, by Tis 
word. Again, Jn 4! is referred to in Dial. exiv. 
The most important passage is Ap. Ixi., which 
professes to be the word of Christ Himself, &y ua 
dvayevvnOjre ov pnelaoédrOnre els rhHv Bactrelay 
Trav otpavay. “Ore de kal ddvvaror els ras ujrpas ray 
rexovoay Tols drat yerywudvous éuBfvar davepdv maolv 
éorwv, We have only to place this by the side of Jn 
33-5 to discern the original form of the idea, although 
there are many differences in the expression: ‘Kav 
ph Tis yevynOn Avwhev, ob Sivarac léetv rhv Bactdelas 
ro0 Oeoh. dyer wpds avrdv d6 Nixddnuos, Ilws dtvarac 
dvOpwros yevyn0jvar yépwv dv; ph dvvarat els thy 
kowNlay ras untpds avrot devrepoy cloedOety Kal yeryn- 
Ojva. Schweeler, Baur, Zeller, Supern. Dtelig., KE. 
A. Abbott, have called attention to every deviation, 
but none of the theories by which they account for 
these is so free from difficulty is the suygestion that 
Justin, in an awkward way, has appropriated with 
gravity, as his own confirmation of Christ’s words, 
the semi-humorous query of Nicodemus which was 
passed over by our Lord in silence and implied 
rebuke. There was probably also an echo of 
Mt 188 blended by Justin with our Lord’s words 
in Jn 35°, The verbal differences are conspicuous, 
and yet accounted for by the very common inter. 
change of the Ute expressions ‘ kingdom of 
God’ and ‘kingdom of heaven.’ Justin expresses 
the idea of yervndg dvwley by dvayevyndjre, which is 
not to be wondered at, seeing that dsw0ev is often 
interpretea by ‘again,’ and that numerous later 
writers, who quote indisputably from the Fourth 
Gospel, make the same modification of the text (cf. 
also Vulg. and AV). Another deviation, the ov py 


elaédXOnre, in place of ov dUvarae ldetp, may easily be 
the reflection of the elced@civ of v.5 Kzra Abbot 


found 69 similar deviations from the text in 46 
different English divines of modern times. 
“Hilgenfeld and Keim admit that while the 
Synoptists afirm that John the ag ees was the 
‘voice of one crying,’ Justin might have referred 
the exclamation to the consciousness of the Baptist 
by acquaintance with Jn 122% and 3%. When, in 
Yeo i. 63, Justin declares that the Jews knew 
neither the Father nor the Son, he must have had 
Jn 88 and 16° in his memory. 

The various uses of the Prologue in the passages 
referred to, led even Volkmar to declare that ‘the 
prologue of John is the primordial revelation of 
the Logos in its immediate majesty, and that the 


+ wo wenn 


ee 
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writings of Justin are the first attempts at a 
rational analysis of the contents of the revelation.’ 
Other and later writers derived these great truths 
from the Prologue of St. John’s Gospel; why 
should not Justin be allowed to have done the 
same ?° 

Albrecht Thoma (Die Genesis des Joh. Evang. 

. $24) has endeavonred to show that Justin 
ound his idea of the Logos in Philo Judeus, 
and that he derived nothing from the Gospel, 
unless it be the identification of Jesus with the 
incarnation of the Logos. But the objection to this 
suggestion is, that while the Logos of Philo re- 
ceives many striking designations, such as ‘ High 
Priest,’ ‘Son,’ ‘ First-Begotten,’ etc., Philo never 
hints at the Messianic idea or the Incarnation. 
Nothing could be less like the lather of our Lord 
Jesus Christ than the Philonic God who, by His 
Aéyos, eternal reason,’ created or sustains the uni- 
verse (sce Reynolds’ introd. to Gospel of John in 
Pulpit Comm, p. xxviii). 

(B) What indications do we find of the existence 
of the Fourth Gospel hetween the latest date of 
Justin and that of Meaty activity of Trenzus? 
~ (1) HERACLEON is referred to by Trenzeus and 
Hippolytus, by Clemens Alex., and above all by 
Origen, as a disciple of Valentinus, the great 
Gnostic of the middle of the century. Heis probably 
referred to by Irenus as one of the unnamed Gnos- 
tics who, with Ptolemeus, helped to divide the 
Valentinians into two groups (Hef. Heer, ii. 4, vi. 
35. 29), differing on the question whether the 
origina] principle of the universe was a monad or 
a dyad. He did not write a formal exposition of 
Valentinus, but a practical exegesis of the Gos els 
of Luke and John, in which the doctrines of Valen. 
tinus were assumed. He writes with extreme 
reverence for the text of the Gospels, as if they 
commanded attention on the highest ground. He 
is one of the carliest to write a commentary on 
any book of the N'l’; and from his commentary on 
the Fourth Gospel, Origen quotes 50 times in his 
own comin., sometimes accepting Heracleon’s views, 
more frequently contradicting them. Large ex- 
tracts from the comments on the first, second, 
fourth, and eighth chapters arc thus preserved b 
Origen (sce ‘Heracleon’ in Dict, Christ. Biog. by Sal- 
mon). The method of comment is allegorical; and 
while the historical or natural sense is not rejected, 
the higher and truer meaning is found in forced 
analogies. But the point of interest here is, that 


. before Irenwus, and reaching back by Heracleon’s 
| personal relations with the celebrated heresiarch 


to Valentinus himself, this Gospel was esteemed as 


_ of prime importance and authority in the view of 


~e 


heretics as well as orthodox. That Justin should 
not have known this document, becomes almost 
incredible. 

(2) This conclusion grows more certain when we 
compare with it the testimony of Justin’s pupil, 
TATIAN, who between A.D. 160 and 170 issued his Dis- 
course to the Creeks, in which explicit citations are 
made from Jn 1®5, and also from Jn 1! 4%4.+ After 
the death of Justin, Tatian held and propagated cer- 
tain heterodox opinions on the subject of marriage, 
which he regarded as ‘corruption’ and whoredom. 
He repudiated the OT as the record of the 
Demiurge, in Coenen ee of its implied sanction 
of polygamy. Eusebius reports that Tatian was 
the founder of the sect of Encratites. All that 


* Kirchhofer (Quellensammlung) and Charteris (Conn icy) 

uote a Jarge number of other passages from both the A pol. an 
Diet which reveal greater or less resemblance to passages from 
very part of the Gospel. 

t See Fuller’s most elaborate dissertation in Dict. of Christ. 
Biog., as well as that of Donaldson (/ltet. of Ch. Doct. and [At. 
vol. fff. pp. 1-60). Both these writers carefully analyze the 
*Discourse’ and summarize its teachings; Fuller gives the 
remarkable passage in which the Fourth Gospel is quoted. 
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Irenseus states is that Enciatites appear to have 
appealed to Tatian, as holding that Adan could 
not be saved, seeing that Sin Adam all die.’ Euge- 
bius (7/F iv. 29) refers to a much more important 
work of Tatian’s, which was a patch-work of the 
evangelia, compiled after a fashion he did not 
understand, and called 7d 64 recodpwr.* This docu- 
ment, said Eus., ‘is in the possession of some even 


now.’ This passing observation is the first extant 
reference to the Diatessaron, on which much 


additional light has been thrown in recent times 
by unexpected discoveries, and by documents the 
importance of which had been long overlooked. 
This is not the place to tell the romantic story of 
the several steps by which the Diatessaron to 
which Eusebius referred has come into our hands. 
We are amazed at the tenuity and tenacity of the 
thread of proof on which the conclusion rests that 
we have before ns the interweaving of four distinct 
Gospels and no others by Tatian,and dating near the 
middle of the 2nd cent. Seeing that this conclusion 
carries with it the early and wide circulation at 
that date of the Fourth Gospel, it naturally excites 
keen criticism (see Nineteenth Century, April 
1895). The second reference in Greek antiquity is 
that of Theodoret (//er. i. 20), Bp. of Cyrus or 
Cyrrhus in EK. Syria (457-8), who attributes the 
Diatess. to Tatian, but condemns it for the omis- 
sion of the genealogies and the rejection of the 
evidence that Christ, according to the flesh, was 
born of the seed of David. Theodoret, states that 
more than 200 copies of this work were found in 
his little diocese, and that he substituted for them 
copies of the our Gospels (see calculations based 
on this fact in Norton’s Gentineness of Gospels, 
ch. 1, touching the extensive distribution of Scrip. 
ture in the 5th cent.), It appears from this that 
the Harmony was in all coabilite written in Syr., 
which would explain Eusebius’ ignorance of its 
contents. This (as Fuller urges) may account for 
the blunder made towards the close of the fourth 
century by Epiphanius (Her. 46), who had got the 
idea that this document was none other than the 
‘Gospel according to the Hebrews.’ Evidently, 
neither Eusebius nor Epiphanius had any detinite 
information or actual knowledge of Syr. litera- 
ture. But Victor, Bp. of Capua (d. A.D. 554), 
Came into possession of a codex of NT containin 

an anonymous harmony of the fuur Gospels, which 
he called Dianente, and which he was disposed to 
identify with a ‘harmony’ made from that of 
Ammonius of Alexandria, or from that to which 
Eusebius referred as constructed by Tatian, That 
which Victor published was a revision in terms of 
Jerome’s Vulg., and is one of the earliest and most 
valuable MSS of the Vulgate. This codex of the 
NT Vulg. was conveyed by Boniface to Fulda, and 
has had bestowed upon it the name fuldensis. As 
faras the Gospels are concerned, it is practically 
identical with the Arab. VS of Tatian’s Diatessaron 
which has subsequently come to light. Unlike the 
description of ‘Tatian’s Diat., it commences with 
Lk 1'4 and contains portions of genealogies which 
Tatian’s did not. ‘These are found to be alterations 
of the original text, by a careful comparison of the 
index with the MS. This Latin codex was trans- 
lated into the Old Saxon dialect in alliterative 
verse under the name Héliand. Another link of 
interest is the discovery of the Homilies of 
Aphraates, bishop and abbot of a convent near 
Most! (A.D. 336-345). They were written in Syr., 
and give lenythened extracts from the Diatessaron, 
Another interesting fragment is a treatise, the 
Doctrine of Addai, which contains the curious Syr. 


* Salmon (Introd. to NT, p. 74), on the authority of Mahaffy, 
shows that 3:0 rsera pay may bea musical term incorrectly trans 
ferred to literature, and means a harmony of four, as tic raew 8 


concord of the octave, 3a wives of the first and fifth notes. 


wn 


. long-lost Diatessaron. 
. John’s Gospel is included in the 
' which mart 

: four Gospels, not onl 
‘but the esteem in which it was held between A.D. 
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legend of the Saviour’s letter to king Abgarus of 
{dessa ; and this refers to the Harmony called 
Ditourion = Diatessaron, which was used and read 
in the Syriac churches. We learn froin other Syr. 
documents of the 12th cent., on the authority of 
Dionysius Bar-Salibi, that Ephraem Syrus, a 
deacon of Edessa, who died A.D. 373, had written a 
commentary on the Diatessaron of Tatian in the 
last ten years of his life (see Lightfoot’s discussion 
of this belated testimony of Bar-Salibi, Contemp. 
Review, 1877). It is an extraordinary circum- 


stance that two forms of this commentary are 
found to exist in the Armenian language. hese 


have been collated and translated into Latin 
by Aucher and Moesinger. Tatian is not imen- 
tioned, but Ephraein comments upon one passage 
after another of the Gospels, and not infrequently 
upon a text which is a blending of two or more 
Gospels. 

Zahn (1881) and Wace (see Hapos. 2nd ser. 
ii, 1, 128, 193; iv. 161, 294) have given a careful 
digest of all these passages, and the text on 
which Ephraem was commenting. The com- 
mentary aH Gee to have been written in Syriac. 
Hamlyn Hill, assisted by Armitage Robinson, has, 
by comparison of Moesinger’s Lat. and the Arin. 
text, reached a very close approximation to the 
words of Ephraemn. Zahn has been able to arrange 
the text of the Diatessaron in one hundred sections, 
with explanatory and textual criticisin, collation 
of the Lat., Syr., and Arm. Vulgates, and the 
codices A, B, etc. But a remarkable addition to 
the aprenaes criticus has been romantically made 
by the examination of two Arabic MSS of the 
Diatessaron itself: one brought from Egypt to the 
Vatican Library in 1719, by Assemani, known by 
the title of No. IV. ; fe other, also brought 
from Eyypt to Ciasca, of the Vatican Library, and 
practically a repetition of No. XIV., but with 
important differences in detail. The collated text 
has been translated into Eng., and edited by 
Hamlyn Hill (Harliest Life of Christ, 1894; sce 
also rill, Dissertation on Gosp. Harmony of S. 
Ephraem, 1896; and Rendel Harris, Fragments of 
Conn: of Ephrem Syrus, 1895). These translations 
leave no valid doubt that we have the text before 
us on which Ephraem commented, and which the 
Arab. MS avers is a translation from Syriac of the 
A large portion of St. 
iatessaron—a, fact 
lishes, if it is Tatian’s collation of the 
the existence of the Fourth, 


150 and 160. ‘Che doubt cherished by many about 
the ‘Memoirs’ of Justin must therefore be aban- 
doned. Harnack’s judgment in the Hneyel. Brit, 
(1888, xxiii. 81) is to the same effect. Watkins 
ey observes, ‘the Diatessaron of 'Tatian is the 

ey to the Memoirs of Justin’ (Bamp. Lect. 71), 
and it certainly bridges the gulf between the 
literary phraseology of Justin and Irenicus, 

(3) The MURATORIAN FRAGMENT, one of the 
earliest attempts to vive a list of the books of 
N'T, not only includes the Fourth Gospel, but, in 
legendary fashion, describes the circumstances 
under which the Apostle John was urged by 
Andrew and other apostles to prepare his narrative 
with their recognition and sanction (recognoscenti- 
bus cunctis) This testimony is extremely im- 
portant, but its value flscuntle on its date. The 
writer says, ‘ Hermas has very recently in our days 
written the “Shepherd” while Pius his brother 
was Bishop of Rome.’ The carliest dates for the 
commencement and close of the episcopate of 
Pius I. are from A.D. 139-154, the latest from A.D. 
141-156. It has been customary to say that the 
limit of the date (nuperrime temporibus nostris) 
cannot be put later than A.D. 170 (so Dédllinger, 


Lightfoot, and Westcott). But Salmon * (Introd. 
to NT, wand art. in Smith, Diet. of Biog. vol. i.) 
judges differently of this linnt, on the ground that 
the great change in the position of the Bishops of 
Rome with and after Pius had so long pees as to 
be forgotten when the unknown author penned 
these words, and that we cannot assume a date 
earlier than about A.D. 200. One of the most 
weighty features of the proof that the Gospel was 
at that moment widely prized and regarded uni- 
versally in the Church as the work of the Apostle 
John, is the reference to the First Hpistle, which 
the writer treats as an appendix to the Gospel, 
adding that John ‘ professes that he was not only 
an eye-witness, but also a hearer and writer (sc7ip- 
torem ... per ordinem ‘a historian’) of all the 
wonderful things of the Lord.’ The testimony of 
the Fragment thus confirms the conclusion already 
reached by the testimonies of ‘Theophilus, Irenwxus, 
Tatian, Justin, and Clement of Alexandria. 

(4) Our evidence may be carried still further 
backwards by what remains of the words or life of 
PAPIAS, Bp. of Hierapolis. ‘The fragments of the 
works of this carly Christian writer were, for the 
mnost part, preserved by Eusebins (///¢ tit. 36, 39). 
Ife is there said to have been bishop of the Church 
of Mierapolis, and a contemporary of Polycarp 
the disciple of John. It is more than probable 
that he was born between A.D. 60 and 70, aiid 
wrote his exposition in five books about A.vp. 
135. The estimate which Eusebius expresses of 
his mental character in different pages 1s contra- 
dictory. In one place he is called an eminently 
small man, in derogation, perhaps, of some extra- 
yapenuy. chilastie prophecies which he is said to 
have referred to the lips of our Lord. Elsewhere 
Eusebius describes Papias as ‘well skilled in all 
kinds of learning, and mighty in the Scriptures.’ 
His importance to us lies in the probable source of 
his information and the nature of his written work. 
This last appears to have consisted of comments 
upon the words, miracles, and prophecies of Christ, 
such as he was eager to obtain from those who had 
known the Lord (‘the truth’), and he mentions 
‘the elders Andrew, Peter, John, Philip, Thomas, 
and James, Matthew and other ‘disciples”’ as 


authorities, Whose words came to him by direct 


speech of friends of his who had known the 
apostles; and he adds ‘what Aristion and the 
elder John say (Aéyorew),’ as though these elders 
had survived the rest, and were still available for 
information. 

It is a vain wish that we had more than the few 
hundred words which Eusebius has preserved. 
With only these fragments, it is misleading and 
arbitrary to argue from the silence of Papias as 
to what he knew of the four Gospels or the Epistles 
of St. Paul. The passave preserved by Eusebius is 
taken from the fourth book of the Azpositions of 
Papias,—Irenzeus having informed us that Papias 
had written five such books,—in which he con- 
firms his interpretations by his own reminiscences 
of the speech of those that had known the apostles. 


It is worthy of special regard that the carliest - 


witnesses and disciples of our Lord are cited in the 
Eusebian frayment of Papias in the very order in 
which they are referred to in the Fourth Gospel. 
Eusebius does not cite passages from Papias in 
aes of the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel. 


e adopts this course upon the principle which he ; 


follows everywhere, viz. to mention very little 
concerning the entirely undisputed books, but to 
bring conhrmation from various sources of those 
which had, upon any ground, been rejected or dis- 


* Similarly, Zahn and Harnack, 

t The only other trace of the book, ‘The Exposition of the 
Oracles of our Lord,’ ig in an inventory of the books in posses. 
sion of the cathedral of Nismes, dated a.p. 1218, 
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puted. In like manner he makes no reference to 
any of the quotations indisputably made by 
[renzeus or Origen from the Gospel. ‘The silence 
here is a proof that Papias made abundant use of 
the Gospel rather than the reverse. ‘The refer- 
ences to l’apias’ use of | Peter and 1 John support 
a further suggestion, that Papias was famnliar 
with the Gospels of Mark (the interpreter of Peter) 
and John the Divine. Eusebius does not refrain 
(in his Chronicon ad Olymp. 220) from speaking of 
‘Papias the Ilieropolitan, and Polycarp Bp. of 
Smyrna, as being known to bo hearers of John the 
Divine and Apostle, as is declared by Irenz:us and 
others.’ 

This particular passage raises no question about 
John ‘the elder,’ of whose existence there is no 
proof except this solitary comment of Eusebius 
upon an obscure frayinent of Papias. ‘The present 
writer has discussed the subject fully in Introd. 
to Gospel in Pulpit Com. ; see also eee art. 
‘ Joannes Presbyteros,’ in Dict. Chr. Biog. ; larrar 
in Expos. (1881) 2nd ser. ii. 321; Haussleiter in 
Theol. Lit.-blatt, Sept. 25, 1896; and Gwatkin in 
Contemp. Iev., Feb. 1897 (cf. Hapos. Times, viii. 
1897, pp. 338, 416). Westcott, Lightfoot, and 
Gwatkin hold to the Eusebian suggestion. Delff 
advocated the existence of a ‘iicinle not John the 
Apostle, but possibly John the Presbyter, who 
is credited with the authorship of the Gospel, who 
was the disciple whom Jesus loved, and who 
knew more of the esoteric teaching than any of the 
Twelve. But the entire story of the second John 
is ne, as many hold, to the inaccurate interpre- 
tation by Eusebius of the saying of Papias, 

(5) In conjunction with Papias, it is well here 
to recount the testimony of PoLycArr, Bp. of 
Smyrna, who may be safely credited with carrying 
the evidence for the existence of the Gospel back 
to the lifetime of St. John. The letter of Irenaeus 
to Florinus, preserved by Eusebius, //J¢ v. 20, is 
charged with proof of his own personal remem- 
brances of Polycarp. [renivus recounts his ways, 
his ‘personal intimacy with John and with the 
rest who had known the Lord.’ ‘The miracles and 
doctrine of the Lord were told by Polycarp, in 
consistency with the Holy Scriptures, as he re- 
ceived them from the eye-witnesses of the Doctrine 
of Salvation.’ These ‘ Holy Scriptures’ to which 
Jreniens refers were no other than the Gospels,— 
including the Fourth,—from which le made hun- 
dreds of citations in his great work. The historical 
character of Polycarp’s visit to Rome, and of his 
martyrdom, has withstood all criticism. The 
memorable exclamation, ‘Eighty and six years 
have [ served Christ,’ limits the interval between 
the martyrdom and birth of Polycarp. ‘The pains- 
taking researches of Waddington (independently 
confirmed by Lightfoot) give A.p. 155 as the 
date of the martyrdom, and therefore A.D. 69 as 
that of the birth, and possibly the baptism, of this 
venerable link between the apostles and the sub- 
apostolic Church. This would allow for Polycarp’s 
having attained thirty years before the death of 
John. It is almost impossible to believe that 
Trenwus blundered so extravagantly as not to have 
found out, in the strength of his vigorous man- 
hood, whether it was St. John himself, or another, 
of whom Polycarp spoke to him, in days so well 
remembered, The brief Epistle of Polycarp to the 
Philippians contains an unmistakable citation of 
1 Jn 4*8; ‘For every one who does not confess 
that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh is Anti- 
christ, and whoso does not confess the testimony 
of the Cross is of the devil.” The hypothesis of 
Volkmar, that the author of the Ist Ep. was quot- 
ing from Polycarp, is surely discredited by the 
assurance that Papias also made use of 1 Jn. The 
authenticity of Polycarp’s letter has been placed 


beyond question by the researches of Lightfoot 
(Contemp, Review, 1877, and Apost. Fathers, pt. 1. 
vols. i. and iii). Dale, in his Living Christ and 
Four Gospels, developed a striking argument from 
the absence of mysticism and the lack of origin- 
ality SPIE YES by Polycarp, in addition to the 
fact that John, whom he knew, must have written 
the Gospel which he accepted, and taught his 
disciples to regard as Holy Scripture. Even 
the contrast between the tone, the teaching, and 
the chronology of the Synoptics, and the Fourth 
Gospel, certainly strengthens the conclusion. 'This 
contrast has been greatly exaggerated, but nothing 
is more likely to have prevented a widesprea 
hesitation as to the authenticity of the Gospel, on 
account of this contrast, than the assurance of 
such a man as Polycarp. 

6. The testimonies available from CLEMENS 
ROMANUS and BARNABAS are handicapped by 
their own antiquity. This is peculiarly tie case 
with Barnabas, in the opinion of hostile critics. 
But Keim has urged that Barnabas is saturated 
with the ideas of the Fourth Gospel.* Lf this can 
be sustained, it must share, with corresponding 
features in the writings of St. Paul, the author of 
Ile, and others, the explanation that, pari pass 
with theS noptic tradition, there had from the first 
been widely diffused a tradition of the teaching of 
the beloveddisciple. Suchdiffusion must have urged 
the apostle in his latest years to put into fixed 
form his undying memories, and greatly facili- 
tated its acceptance in the carliest years of the 
2nd cent. ‘There are, indeed, phrases which reflect 
the influence of Johannine teaching in the Firse 
Ente of Clemens Romanus, Thus, among 
others, ch. xlix., ‘He that hath love in Christ, Iet ” 
him do the conmandments of Christ’ (cf. Jn 14!% 9, 
1Jn 5'3), and ‘Jesus Christ our Lord gave His 
blood for us, by the will of God, and His tlesh for 
our flesh, and Ilis soul for our souls’ (Jn 65 and 
15!8), 

The Second (so-called) Epistle of Clement, which 
may be accepted, witl. Lightfoot, as ‘an ancient 
homily of an unknown author,’ say about A.b. 150, 
betrays no certain reference to either St. Paul or 
St. John. Still, note the tone of ch. ix. : ‘If Christ 
the Lord, who saved us, being first Spy became 
flesh (éyévero odpt), and so called us, in like manner 
in this flesh, we shall receive our reward. Let us 
then love one another.’ Weare certainly reminded 
here of Jn 14 and the bint of the first Ep., or, 
what seems more probable, we recognize the dif- 
fusion on all sides of those aspects of our Lord’s 
teaching which we refer to Johannine memories. 

(7) IGNATIUS.—The great controversy touching 
the genuineness of the Ignatian letters may be 
regarded as having now terininated in favour of 
the Vossian Shorter Gr. Text, and the triumphant 
refutation by Lightfoot of the hypothesis of 
Cureton that the three short forins of the Syr. VS 
of the Epp. to the Romans, to Polycarp, and to 
the Ephesians are the sole genuine nucleus of the 
entire literature. If these seven Ictters, vouched 
by the Ep. of Polycarp to the Philippians to be 
genuine, can be regarded as the writing of the 
Martyr on his way to Rome, certainly not later 
than A.D. 116, and more probably A.D. 109, we. 
have indubitable traces of the Fourth Gospel 
having already found its way from Ephesus to 
Antioch when the memory of St. John must have | 
been fragrant throt ghout Asia Minor. 

‘A strongly Johannine phrase, not without a 
special difficulty of its own, appears in the letter 
to the Magnesians, viii. 2: ‘There is one God, who 
manifested Himself through Jesus Christ, His Son, 
who is His Logos, proceeding from vy, who in all 


* Charteris, Canonicity, quotes twenty passages which sugs 
gest some possible familiarity with Johannine phraseology. 
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respects was well pleasing to Tim that sent Him.’ 
Lightfoot has shown how this difficult termi ovy7 
was used in the lst cent., and thinks that Ignatius 
had a leaning to the early pre-Valentin. Gnosis of 
the period. Whatever be the text, whether we 


‘ should read, ‘proceeding from evy#,’ or ‘not procecd- 


ing from ovy},’ a reference to the Fourth Gospel 
is obvious. In the letter to the Aomans, vii. 2, 
we read, ‘the living water speaking within me 
(or, probably truer text, ‘flowing, bubbling up’), 
says, ‘‘Come to the Father”; I tuke not delight 
in the nourishment of corruption, nor the pleasures 
of this life: I desire the bread of God, which is the 
flesh of Jesus Christ (of the seed of David), and 
desire the drink of God, which is His blood, which 
is incorruptible love.’ In this passage we have 
reference to Jn 44 and 6° 983, In the letter to 
the Philadelphians, vii. 1, ix. 1, there are further 
echoes, and Jn 107 is ey Ree referred to. 

Before passing from this period, we may refer to 
the Acta Martyrit Polycarpi, the date of which 
shortly follows the martyrdom, and ‘the letter of 
the Churches of Lugdunum and Vienne’ preserved 
by Eusebius, and presumably written by Trenieus, 
who was the bearer of it (472 v. 1): ‘Then were 
fulfilled the words spoken by the Lord, that ‘‘the 
period should come when he that killeth you will 
think that he offers service to God,”’ which is 
almost a verbal citation from Jn 167, 

(8) The Epistle to Divgnetus was once included 
among the writings of Justin. Whilst by some it 
has even been attributed to Scaliger, it is assigned 
by Nitzsch to A.D. 110-125, by Westcott to A.D. 
117, by Bunsen to 135, and by Hilgenfeld to a 
much later period in the century. [t does not 
therefore supply any valid evidence. Its carly 
origin cannot, however, be disproved, and we find in 
it the remarkable phrase, apparently from Jn 174 
‘They (Christians) are not of this world.’ Inch. x, 
there is a nearly accurate quotation of Jn 3! and 
a striking interpretation of Jn 1! etc. apphed to 
the functions of the Christ. There is also a refer- 
ence to L Jn 4/7 in the same chapter. 

(9) In the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, 
a Jewish Christian puts into the mouths of the 
founders of the Jewish race Christian counsels 
and consolations. Sinker, who edits and trans- 
lates it for the Ante-Nicene Lib., places it at the 
end of the Ist or beginning of the 2nd cent. 
Many now regard it as a Jewish work edited 
for Christinn readers. The Saviour is spoken 
of as ‘Light of the world,’ ‘the Son of God,’ ‘the 
only Son,’ ‘the Lamb of God,’ and ‘the Spirit of 
truth’; ‘sin unto death’ (cf. 1 Jn 5'%) is referred 
to; ‘eating of the tree of life’ (Rev 27)—all phrases 
which reveal the presence of the Johannine thought 
and expression. 

(10) The Didaché of the Twelve Apostles may 
rove to be the most, ancient of the post-apost. 
iterature. It is referred to by Clement of Alex- 
andria, who cites it as ‘Scripture.’ The simplicity 
of the style and the entire absence of any refer- 
ence to the Ebionite or Gnostic heresies prove 
that it must have been antecedent to TIrenwus or 
Justin. 

The Ep. of Barnabas, which may have been 
written eee A.D. 100 and 120, contains a 
confessed expansion of the earlier portions of the 
Didaché. A compnrison of these related passages 
(see KBryennios’ ed, of the Didaché and Schalf’s 
Oldest Church Manual, where they are placed side 
by side, p. 228 ff.) has convinced almost all Eng. 
and Amer. scholars, as well as Zahn, Funk, 
Langen, of the priority of the Didaché. 

The date of per Shepherd is very variously 
estimated, but, as in the case of Barnabas, what 
is common to the Didaché and the Shepherd is most 
certainly earlier than the latter (Schaff, p. 233). 


We are brought by the Didaché into the midst 
of the movements of the early Church. [t con- 
tains siuolations from the Gospels of Mt and Lk. 
Though we cannot say that the writer had the 
Fourth Gospel in his Hanis yet Harnack admits 
the striking connexion between the Eucharistic 
prayers of chs, ix. and x. and Jn 6 and 17. 

John (14) used the remarkable word écxjvwoepv 
to denoto the dwelling in (with) us of the ‘Word 
made flesh’: see here Did. x. 2. Christ, ‘J am 
the true Vine, and my Father is the hushand- 
man’: ef. Did. ix. 2, ‘We give thanks to Thee, 
our Father, for the Holy Vine of ‘Thy servant 
David, which Thon hast made known through 
Thy servant Jesus.” Cf. also Jn 15 and 17°° with 
Did. ix. 2, 3 and x, 2. There are, moreover, 
striking resemblances between 1 Jn 2°)" and Did. 
x. 5, 6 Much of this teaching obviously points 
to a community familar with Jobannine teaching. 

(11) The use which IlERMAS is supposed to 
have made of the four Gospels, and his adoption 
of the phraseology of the Fourth, have been 
diligently investigated by Dr. C. ‘Taylor in_ his 
Witness of Hermas to the Four Gospels, 1892. 
The argument turns on the special style and 
method of Hermas. He translates into some 
synonymous or symbolic expression ideas differ- 
ently phrased by Clemens U1. Ancient Homily, 
the Didaché, or ad Diognetum. Thus in the 
Shepherd ayyeda ayad} takes the place of clay- 
yéuor. In Vision ni. and Similit. ix. the earliest 
suggestion of necessary fourfoldness of the Gospels 
corresponds with the fourfoldness with which all 
the universe is compacted [a theory found in 
Plato and Arist. Nic. Eth. 1. x. 11, rerpdywvos 
dvev Woyou], The four cherubic figures, the four 

itlars on which the Christ is seated, the Old and 

ew Gate into the Symbolic Tower, are all sup- 
rere by Taylor to have been borrowed by Trenzeus 
rom Ifermas, rather than the other way. The 
process by which the writer establishes scores of 
references by Hermas to the Fourth Gospel is a 
subtle one, and does not carry conviction, except 
pers os as to the existence of the tetrad of 
xospels a generation before Irenseus wrought out 
the comparison. 

External evidences of the use of the Fourth 
Gospel by the enemies of Christianity and by 
well-known leaders of Gnostic heresies must not 
be passed over in this rapid recital. We will, 
in reviewing this evidence, commence with the 
later testimonies, and press upwards through the 
century. 


(1) Cetsvs was probably no other than Celsus the friend of 
Lucian, an Epicurean. He was the author of the Acyog adnilie 
to which Origen replied in the 3rd cent. He was a bitter enemy 
of the Christian faith, but from Origen’s great work it appears 
that he was intimately acquainted with the four Gospels. Ie 
lived about a.p. 178, and thus shows not only that these works 
were beginning to be recognized as of paramount authority, but 
that they were known as auch by i controversialists. 

Origen (c. Cedswm, i. 60) tella us that Celsus accused Christiana 
of belieyink that ‘the Son of God is come down from heaven’ 
(see Jn 331 823), In {. 67 Origen quotes from Celsus, ‘Thou 
hast made no manifestation, although they challenged thee in 
the temple to exhibit some unmistakable sign that thou wert 
Son of God? (cf. Jn 218 10%), In i. 70 Celsus objected that the 
body of a God could not be thirsting at the well of Jacob, or 
eating broiled fish and honeycomb (Jn 46f., Lk 2442), ii. 31 says 
that Celsus objected that Christians are in error who ‘declare 
that the Logos is Son of God, when they present no pure and 
holy Logos, but a degraded man punished by scourging and 
crucifixion. In ii. 36 Celsus referred to the tchor flowing in 
the veins of the crucified; which is a reflection of Jn 19¥4. 35, 
The Fourth Gospel must have been widely diffused for a heathen 
writer about a.p. 178 to have made this use of it. 

(2) We possess only a Lat. tr. of the Recagnitiones of the 
PseuDO-CLEMENT, made by Rufinus. The //omilies are probably 
the more ancient work, and are extant in Greek. The date 
at which this Ebionite work was produced cannot be finally 
determined, but the best judgment throws it into the middle 
of the second century. Hilgenfeld Jn 1850 declined to see any 
Lagarde, however, gives 
us, Hom, iii. 62, ‘The true 


quotation from the Fourth Gospel. 
15 supposed references to it. 
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Prophet hath sworn ‘‘I am the gate (#vAm) of life,” whoso 
entereth by me, entereth into the life’; and again, ‘My sheep 
hear my voice’ (cf. Jn 109 and 27). In Hom. xi. 26, ‘Except ye 
be boyn agaln of or in living water (Uder, Sarr) unto the name 
of the Father, Son, Holy Spirit, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of the heavens’ (cf. Jn 35). In 1853 Dressel discovered 
the xixth J/omily, whore, in ch. 22, occurs an alinost verbal 
quotation of Jn 92-3, Hilgenfeld yielded to this evidence, 
which makes Baur’s date for the Gospel finally incredibte. 
There is, doubticas, little agreement betweon the spirit and 
teaching of the Gospel and the Olementines, which makes the 
evidence stilt more remarkable. 

(3) MonTanus and Montanism atso suffer as evidence by the 
uncertainty as to their date. Thedisproportionate space given to 
this theme in Eusebius, HH v., does not clearly fasten the rise 
of this Phryglan heresy toa distinct period, though giving the 
names and a sketch of the writers, Miltiades, Apollonius, etc., 
who contended with {it in the reign of Commodus, 180 ff. 
Some have fixed on 140—Gieseler on 150—others 167, others 180. 
Salmon looks to the 3rd cent. for the origin of the heresy. 
If the earlicr date should be finally established, the evidence 
becomes clear that John’s Gospel must have been taken as a 
record of the valedictory discourse, for Montanus chose there- 
from the term Paracletus, ‘the other Comforter,’ as er ne 
to no other than to Aimeelf; actually claiming that our Lor 
popheasd his (Montanus’) appearance in the fulness of time. 

heodoret also says that Montanus made a similar use of the 
terms Adyos and Nuzegiog. 

(4) MARCION admittedly makes no reference or allusion to the 
Fourth Gospel, but Tertullian (adv. Marc. iv. 3) shows that 
Marcion uses Gal 2 to justify hia rejection of gospels supposed 
to be apostolic, because they were apostolic, not because they 
were not so. Tertullian (de Carne Christi, ch. iif.), while argu- 
ing against the pad UA estat of Marcion, says, ‘If thou 
hadst not elect the writings opposed to thy system, the 
Gospel of John would be there to convince thee.’ Surely the 
Fourth Gospel ia more explicit than are the Synoptics in 
asserting the full humanity of the Lord Jesus. Marcion reached 
Rome in a.p. 140, and we are thus allowed to assume an earlier 
and wide diffusion of the various gospels which he rejected 
and mutilated to serve the purposes of his own system of 
philosophy. 

(5) VavEntinus, the poet-philosopher of Gnostic theosophy, 
with File disciples Ptolemaus and Heracleon, Theodotus and 
Marcus, formed an important school of thought, pervading the 
Mit cent. He appeared in Rome between A.p. 135-160, having 
been before this in Alexandria, and is said to have died in eeuENs 
A.W. 160. Tertullian tells us that he made use of the whole 
of the tnstrumentum, t.e. books of NT (de freescr. Heer. 33). 
Irenwus, about A.v. 182, wrote his great work (adv. Har.) in 
fart to meet and refute the eclectic errors of Valentinus and 
is school. Hippolytus wrote his Refutation of all Heresies 
in the sainme spirit, and they both quote froin the master and 
bis disciples, not always accurately discHnAline them. Now, 
as we have seen (cf. p. 6978), Heracleon (said by Olem. Alex, to 
have becn well known to Valentinus) composed a comm. upon 
considerable portions of John’s Gospel, extracts from which are 
proericd by Origen. These poserees show that a disciple of 

alentinus treated the Fourth Gospel as of divine authority. 
Ptolemmus also, in a letter of his addressed to Flora and pre- 
served by Epiphanius (adv. Meer, xxxiii. 8-7), quotes Jn 118 
and Jn 1227, Indeed, Irenwus positively assures us that Valen- 
tinus and his disciples ‘abundantly make use of the Gospel’; 
and IJ PREIS confirms this by a perverted use of Jn 108, which 
he attributes to Valentinus himself,—with the formula ¢y0i 
rather than geciv,—and cites also, ag from Valentinus, the Johan- 
nine phrase, ‘the Prince of this world,’ 1642, But the entire 
system of ‘ons,’ and their ‘Syzygies’ or couples, which make 
up the Ogdoad and the Pleroma, is marked by the use of 
such terms as aryp, Aoyos, Bas, Zar, "AAOum, Movoywic, 
Ilapexdayros, With others; it is clear that this cannot be acci- 
dental: either‘ John’ built upon Valentinus, or Valentinus, flnd- 
ing these terns in a book believed to be of sacred authority, 
utilized them for his own purposes. Putting the simple, 
natural, and religious use of these terms in the prologue of 
the Gospel and elsewhere, over against the highly technical 
and theosophicat use of them in the system of Valentinus, it 
becomes clear that the heresiarch himsetf was familiar with 
the Fourth Gospel. In this conclusion, Bleek, Keim, Bunsen 
agree, a8 against Davidson and Sup. Rel. Thoma (p. 822) admits 
that the dependence of the Valentinian school upon the Gospel 
is not chronologically or dogmatically impossible, though in- 
demonstrable. 

(6) Basininks and the Basilidians. Basilides, whose worke 
and system preceded that of Valentinus, both at Alexandria 
and Rome, is named by nuinerous writers—Epiphanius, Jerome 
de Viris Ii. ch. xxi.) Hippolytus (vii. 8), and Eusebius 
iv. 7) who places his period in the days of Iadrian 
117-138) and speaks with intense abhorrence of his impieties 
and hie inventions and asceticism. He docs not refer to his 
doctrine. Hippolytus speaks of the claim made by the followers 
of Basilides that he had received special instructions from 
Matthias, one of the disciples of our Lord (Ac 1%). Whether 
there may or may not be any truth in this report, at any 
rate it gives early antiquity to their father and founder. 
Epiphanius (Har. xxiii. 1-7, xxiv. 1) attributes to B. a period of 
activity in Antioch before his ay beemuce in Alexandria or 
Rome. If Basilides quoted from the Fourth Gospel, the origin 
of that precious document is thrown back to the enrfiest days of 
the century, and, a8 has already been urged, into the lifetime of 
thie apostlo. Now it is very probable that Hippoly tus, in writ- 
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ing his great book (Ref. Hover. vii. 22), had the work of Basilides 
open before him, and that he referred to the master and to his 
school by his accustomed method of citation, efes for the 
former, While he used ¢eow, or xat’ avrovs or Atyoues for the 
latter. If the whole of this passage is read (sce Eng. tr. in 
A.N. 1Ab.), little doubt can remain in any candid mind that 
Hippolytus was quoting two passages as cited by Basilides 
himself from Jn 1¥ and 24, (See also Matthew Arnold, God and 
the Bible, p. 268; Mangold-Bleek, Minleitung, 265; Watkins, 
Bamp. Lectures, p. 865). 

(7) The Orienta) Gnostics, Ophites, Naassenes, Perate (Bun- 
sen’s Hippolytus and his Age, see Introd. to St. John, xH. 11, by 
Reynolds, made, according to Hippolytus, abundant use of the 
Fourth Gospel. We cannot depend on his citations as repre- 
senting the verbal use of the Gospel made by any specific 
section or leader of these extreme dualists. So yreat was their 
antayonisin to the OT that they took the very name of the 
serpent, nahkash (Heb.) or ophis (Greek), as their ideal of 
intelligence and emancipation. What recent investigation has 
shown is, not that we must carry down the Pastoral Epistles or 
Colossians or the Fourth Gospel till after the days of Marcion 
for proof of the prevalence of these dualistic ideas, but that 
ideas of the kind were prevercuy as early ag the activity of St. 
Paut, who combated them at Corinth and Ephesus, and that 
the author of the Apoc. encountered them at Thyatira and 
elsewhere in Asia. Godet has treated the ‘Christ party’ in 
the Oorinthian Church as those who sharply separated between 
‘Jesus’ and ‘the Christ’—who could accept the heavenly 
Christ, but repudiate the genuine incarnation, crucifixion, or 
resurrection; who could even anathematize Jesus, and claim 
special knowledge of, and union with, the Christ. The exist- 
ence of such a party reveals the presence of these Gnostic 
tendencies in the middle of the Ist century, Consequently, we 
have no occasion to wait till the middle or end of the cen- 
tury to find the occasion for the protest against dualisin dis- 
coverable in the Fourth Gospel. 


There is one exception to the uniform result of 
these researches into the religious ideas of the 
century. <A shadowy sect or peoule called by 
Kpiphanius”Adoyo [i.e. persons destitute of sound 
sense], Her, 11. 1. 57, had manifested sume antago- 
nism to the enor Gus Kpiph. is amused 
with the pun which he has perpetrated to their 
discredit, and hopes that it will stick to them. 
Tie objections which they raised were not of o 
philosophical or religious character, but had to do 
with chronolopical difliculties which the number of 
peso ere sug rests, the close association in which 
he highest dignity of Christ is placed with His 
presence at a wedding feast, and, further, the 
absurd statement that the Gospel had been pro- 
duced, not by the disciple whoin Jesus loved, but 
by Cerinthus, Tradition certainly has made John 
and Cerinthus contemporary, and this tradition 
is confirmed by the supposition of these ‘stupid’ 
people, that the Gospel had been written by 
Cerinthus. The views of Cerinthus leaned towards 
Ebionitism; the whole teaching of the Tourth 
Gospel is that the Christ came down from heaven. 

Itis with amazement we read in Reuss, History 
of NT, p. 233, ‘The unspeakable pains that has 
been taken to collect external evidence only shows 
that there is none in the proper sense of the term.’ 
We do not wish to accept evidence that would not 
be accepted elsewhere, but the proofs of the exist- 
ence of the Fourth Gospel seem as cogent as those 
that are advanced for any books of the NT, to say 
nothing of the most celebrated patristic or classical] 
masterpieces. 

Our conclusion is that we discern the first indi- 
‘ations of its appearance in the wide diffusion of 
Johannine ideas in the epistles of Barnabas and 
Clement, Ignatius aud Polycarp, the Epistle to 
Diognetus, and the Didaché. We have pseudepi- 
graphical literature like the Test, of XI Vatriarchs 
and the Clementines, early heretics and dualists 
like Basilides and Valentinus quoting from its 
pages and falsely utilizing its suiiguiey. Nay, we 
actually find some of them commenting at length 
upon considerable portions of the Gospel. There 
is not only abundance of such evidence outside the 
pale of the Church, but the celebrated Christian 
PueoNnel, Justin Martyr, in nse from ‘The 
Memoirs of the Apostles and those that followed 
them,’ has preserved a large number of the apo- 
theyms of Jesus; and that these must have been 
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taken from the Gospel becomes almost demon- 
strated by the romantic discovery, not only of 
Tatian’s Address to the Greeks, but also of the 
Diatessaron, where the largest part of the Fourth 
Gospel is interwoven with the other three. Within 
20 years of this date we have the clear testimonies 
of Irenius, Theophilus of Antioch, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Tertullian, and then that of 
Athenagoras, and the Muratorian Canon, fre- 
quently cementing the fragmentary relics of the 
century. [ven Keim admits that the evidence is 
as strong os for any other of the Gospels. Not 
one of these reminiscences or citations was placed 
where it has been found for the sake of the modern 
apologist. It is simply marvellous that the ele- 
ments of the testimony should thus have been 
druwn together from such a number of sources 
within the compass of a century. 

Ill. CANONICItY OF THE FourtTm GOSPEL. 
—There is sufficient evidence that this Gospel is 
among the least disputed components of the earliest 
collection of documents. The Apoc., 2 P, 2 and 3 
Jn, are missing from the Peshitta. In the Old Lat. 
belonging to the 2nd cent., He, 2 P, and Ja are want- 
ing. The Mur. Canon does not contain a reference 
to Hebrews, unless it be identified with the Letter 
to the Alexandrians; and the reference to 2 and 3 
Jnisdubious. The document is incomplete or muti- 
lated, and does not contain explicit mention of the 
Gospels of Mt or Mk. Yet all these early indica- 
tions of a list of N'T’ books contain the Gospel of 
Jolin, The same may be said of Origen’s list 
(184-953). And Eusebius’ Canon, which placed 
muong the antilegomena Ja, 21’, Jude, 2 and 3 Jn, 
and reckoned the Apuc. spurious (¥66nv), contained 
the Fourth Gospel. The earliest codices of the 
4th cent. (B, &), the Canon of Athanasius and all 
those of the ecclesiastical councils, also include it. 
These facts establish widespread and ancient con- 
viction as to the sacred character and authority of 
this document. 

IV. INreRNAL EVIDENCE FOR THE AUTHORSHIP, 
—The familiar process by which the question of 
the authorship of the Fourth Gospel is limited and 
decided must now be briefly recounted in the light 
of the fresh treatment it has received at the hands 
of Wendt, Ewald, Weizsiicker, Beyschlag, Cross, 
Delff, and Sanday. 

a, The author, whoever he may have been, was 
essentially a Jew.—From beginning to end he is 
saturated with Heb. and OT ideas, though they 
are illumined from within by the new and heavenly 
light which broke upon him through direct contact 
with Jesus. 

1. The inner sources and main tendencies of the 
author’s thought are to be found in the OT; and 
his quotations from it, in independent freedom, even 
from the current Gr. VSS, are hardly now in dispute. 
The whole argument of the Prologue is a prophetic 
foreshortening of the history of ‘ His own,’ and their 
age-lony refusal to admit to the full the highest 
revelation of the Eternal. Note also the reference 
to the hope of the Prophet who should make all 
things clear, and to the Elijah of the new dispen- 
sation (17! 4%), our Lord's zeal for the sanctity of 
the temple (23), his familiarity with OT history 
(3'4), the ascription to Jesus by John the Baptist 
of the funetion of the Bridegroom of the true 
Israel, an idea which frequently appears in ancient 
oracles (Jer 22, Kzk 168, Hos 2! 2), The writer's 
references to the feasts of the Jews, the passovers 
(chs, 2, 6, 12, 18), the unnamed feast (ch. 5) which 
may or may not be a passover, the feast of 
tabernacles (ch. 7), the feast of dedication (ch. 10), 
show the region of his religious ideas. He alludes 
to the special ceremonial of the feast of tabernacles 
in the pouring of water and illumination of the 
temple. ‘The same conclusion may be drawn 
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from his numerous references to Moses (1'7 6 771 
and Abrnham (ch. 8); from the great authorit 

attributed to the law, and even from the verba 
criticism of the Psalms (ch. 10); from the declara- 
tion that ‘the Scriptures cannot be broken’; and 
een from the fourteen passages quoted from 
OT. Five of these are attributed to our Lord, 
seven are made by the Evangclist, two by other 
speakers (sce Turpie, Old Test. in the New; West- 
cott, Introduction in Speaker's Cumm. p. xili; 
Sanday, Expositor, March 1892, p. 178ff.). Four 
of these agree with the accurate tr. in the LXX. 
Some, however, are in closer agreement with the 
Heb. against the LXX. Thus Jn 19” ‘They shall 
look on him whom they pierced’ (=Zec 12!°) instead 
of ‘insulted.’ This tr. is found also in Rev 1’, 
and is a curious link of linguistic correspondence 
between the Gospel and Apoc. It is found also in 
Justin, and in the versions of Theod., Symm., and 
Aquila. This does not necessarily imply that the 
author was utilizing his personal knowledge of 
Heb., but that more accurate translations of Zee 
than that of LXX existed. Cf. with this Jn 6® 
(=I1s 5438); and especially 138 (= Ps 41°) ‘He that 
eateth bread with me has lifted up Ais heel against 
me,’ Here the Gospel stands alone, the four other 
extant Gr. VSS diflering from cach other. The 
passage 12", quoted accurately from LXX, where 
this version fairly represents Heb. in Mt and Ac, 
ix different from both authorities in our Gospel. 
There is no case where this Gospel agrees with 
LXX against the Hebrew. These peculiarities indi- 
cate knowledye of the original Scrijpturés.” Besides 
thesé pene uicna et “trarisrition; tet it be observed 
that the author is acquainted with a majority of 
the OT books, the historical books, Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, and both parts of Isaiah. He is familiar 
with the history of Abraham, Jacob, Moses, and 
David, with the brazen serpent, with circumcision, 
with the manna in the wilderness, and with OT 
similitude and doctrine. 

ii, A point upon which the opponents of the 
Johannine authorship have laid much emphasis 
is the writer's use of the term ‘the Jews,’ as of a 
hostile party from whom he was separated, ¢.g. 
‘the purifying of the Jews’ (2"), ‘the passover of 
the Jews’ (2'), ‘a feast of the Jews’ (5! 64), ‘the 
manner of the Jews is to bury’ (19%). But the 
writer is here conveying no reproach, but aac 
ing to Gentiles events of his enrly life. Doubtless 
‘the Jews’ are discriminated from the 8x os of 
Galilwans as hostile to Jesus, but the writer calls 
special attention to Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews, 
to Joseph, and to those of of fdc0. who received Him, 
as well as to the woAAolf who ‘believed on Him.’ 
He says that Jesus made more disciples in Judwa 
than Jolin (4'), and in a most emphatic way that 
Jesus recognized that cwrypia is Lee the Jews. 
Cf. the difficult passaye (4%), where Jesus is 
said to regard the land of Judwa as ‘his own 
country.’ Even ch. 5, which discloses the enmity 
of ‘the Jews’ to our Lord’s interpretation of 
the Sabbath (cf. ch. 9), is penetrated throughout 
with the Jewish ideas of the Sabbath, of the 
Scriptures, and of Moses. The dramatic episodes 
of chs. 7-10 reveal great antagonism on the part of 
the mob in Jerus. and the Jewish authorities to 
the teaching and mandate of Jesus, but the con- 
versations Gants the author’s intimate knowledge 
of Jewish law, alcke of the Sabbath and of circum. 
cision (7%), and the Jewish idea of the dcacopd. 
Ard these three or four chapters are replete with | 
assurances that ‘many believed on him,’ while 
89 speaks of ‘the Jews that had believed hii.’ 

Again, when Jesus speaks of ‘their law’ and 
‘your law,’ which Pharisees and Sadducees had 
misinterpreted, it is as one who is bringing to their 
memory what they and not He had forgotten. 
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Moreover, not infrequently, by the term ‘the Jews’ 
the writer evidently means to denote technically 
the ruling powers in State and Church, the Sanhe- 
drin in its pride, in opposition to the pilgrims from 
Galilee or from the ‘Dispersion, 

One passage from the ‘Jewish’ Gospel of Mt (28!) 
shows an analogous use of the ol lovdato. See also 
Lk 23", St. Paul’s use of the term is well known, 
and must have familiarized men in Ephesus, 
Corinth, and Thessalonica with it, without 
suggesting for a moment that he was not a 
‘Hebrew of Hebrews.’ 

iii, The authoris by many opponents of the 
genuineness of the Gospel alowed to be of Jewish 
origin and sympathy, but not a Palestinian Jew. 
He is supposed to have belonged to Alexandria or 
Ephesus, otherwise, they contend, he would never 
have made so many errors of a topographical or 
historic kind. The most serious charge aie refer- 
ence to Bethany beyond Jordan (1% RV). But it 
is clear that the author was not confounding this 
Bethany with that near Jerusalem. And if there 
were two Bethsaidas, two Canas, two Antiochs, 
and two Cresareas, why not two Bethanys? Origen, 
itis truc, had not recognized the site, and prob- 
ably suggested the Bethabara of AV which is 
found with variants in some MSS. Caspari has 
located it N. of the Sea of Galilee ; Conder, nearly 
S.E. of the Sea, far above the traditional site 
and much nearer to Cana of Galilee. Then the 
reference to the Pool of Siloam (Jn 9") has been 
triumphantly confirmed by recent discovery. The 
mention of ‘/Enon near Salim,’ of Ephraim in the 
wilderness, and of ‘Sychar’ near Shechem, has 
been remarkably confirmed by recent research. In 
association with this may be classed the pictur- 
esque reference to the brook Kidron (18'); the 
‘yabbatha’ of the Koman governor, with its 
Arain, name (19'8); ‘Solomon’s porch’ (10%); ‘the 
treasury in the temple’ (8); the scenery and various 
nomenclature of the Sea of Galilee; and possibly 
the decoration of the temple courts by the golden 
vine (15}*7), 

These indications of personal knowledge have 
been disputed as evidence of the author’s Pal. 
origin, because the writer might have visited 
Palestine and picked up, like the author of the 
‘Apocr. Gospel of Matthew,’ a multitude of small 
details. So Bol Cross (Westminster 2tev., Aug. 
1890, p. 177). Jt is enouch to refer to Sanday's 
complete reply in Zcpos., March 1892, p. 163. 

Frequent use is niade of the supposed iynorance 
of the writer touching the appomtment of the 
Jewish high priest, stated by the state- 
ment that Caiaphas held the office ‘in that year,’ 
as though the sacerdotium had been an annual 
appointment. But the evangelist speaks of Annas 
being high priest in the very ‘same year’ in 
which Caiaphas delivered the unconscious prophecy 
of the effect of the death of Jesus (11). Moreover, 
St. Luke, both in the Gospel (3?) and in the Acts 
(4°), speaks of Annas and Caiaphas as ‘high priests.’ 
Annas had been deposed b the Roman procurator 
in favour of his son-in-law Gaienliae His influence 
was sae though not officially recognized by Pilate; 
and therefore the evangelist, who was known to the 
family of the high priest, in giving the account of 
the preliminary examination by Annas, says that 
Jesus was sent bound by Annas to Caiaphas the 
high priest, from whom alone Pilate would have 
accepted the official charge of the Sanhedrin. The 

hrase ‘that same year’ reflects the absorbing 
interest of that year in which the highest court 
in the nation rejected and delivered over to the 
Gentiles the Incarnate Son of God. (See Pulp. Com. 
Introd, p, x}, and notes on 11% 1813. 19 33. 24), 

Efforts have becn made to relegate some of the 
most characteristic teaching of the Fourth Gospel 


and First Ep. of the same writer to the dominant 
influence of Philo Judawus of Alexandria. Liicke, 
Bleek, Baur, Keim, Schirer, Alb. ‘Thoma, and 
many others have laid great’ emphasis on thie 
filiation of ideas. But Siegfried ee found the 
sue influence abundantly evident in St. James, 
in Ep. to Heb., and in St. Paul. Luthardt, Godet, 
Pressens¢, and others disclaim any relation, direct 
or indirect, on the ee of St. John with the philo- 
sophy of Philo or his school. Even Keim and 8. 
Davidson contend for the originality of the Fourth 
Gospel, pre-eminently in its teaching regarding 
the incarnation of the Son of God and its doctrine 
of the Messiah. The phraseology current in the 
Alex. school consists of important terins also used 
in the Jyulhannine writings, t.e. not only Logos, 
but Light, Life, Truth, the Paraclete, the Archon, 
the Pleruma, the povoyer}s and mpwrdroxos, ‘ only-be- 
gotten’ and ‘first-born.’ ‘These terms are used to 
denote the relation and mediation of the Divine 
Essence to the xécuos, and part at least of the 
pocoes by which all things have come into being. 
*hilo endeavoured to utilize the speculation and 
phrases of both Plato and the Stoics in order to 
expound the teaching of the Pentatench, but the 
amalvam was uncertain and really valueless. No 
one finally accepted these high-flown allegories of 
‘law,’ or of ‘narrative,’ any more than they did 
the Stoic interpretation of the Homeric poems. 
It is, however, true that the place which, about 
the same time, St. Paul had in Co, Gal, and Col 
assiened to ‘Christ’ and ‘the Son’ and the ‘ Rock 
in the wilderness,’ Philo had assigned to the 
‘Logos.’ So, too, ‘the heavenly bread’ is ex- 
vained by Philo as the manifestation of the 
ogee ; and other terms in He 1'3, and the § Wis- 
dom’ of the Psalins, and in the Sapiential Books, 
are by Philo similarly correlated with the Logos. 
There are, however, strong reasons for disputing 
either a verbal or a philosophical dependence of 
the author of the Fourth Gospel on the Alex. 
theosuphy. 

(a) The twofold meaning of the term ‘ Logos,’ 
In Greek this represenvs not only, as in Philo, 
the Reason and Self-consciousness, the rationality 
of a thing or person, but also ‘the word,’ the ex- 
pression, the prucess by which a revelation can be 
made or ratiocination carried into effect. The 
same ambiguous word is used for the Jéeason and 
the Word of both God and man. There are those 
who say that they are but the reverse and obverse 
sides of the same reality. At any rate, the same 
term is used by Philo for the archetypal reason 
and by ‘John’ for the creative energy, the divine 
personal nature, the source of life and light in 
man, which is at length incarnated in humanity, 
the glory of God revealed, full of grace and truth, 
the only-begotten and beloved of the Father, able 
to declare Him.* 

(6) The Philonic Logos is in no sense personal. 
The Logos is often identified with the ‘ world,’ as 
‘intellivible,’ the ‘image’ of God in the universe ; 
‘by His Logos, God is both governor and _ good.’ 
True, Philo spoke of the Logos who, in place of 
the Angel of the Lord, brought back Hagar to 
Sarah (de Cher. p. 108), but by Hagar he meant 
not the woman Hagar, typical or historic, but 
‘human arts and science, brought back to the true 
virtue.’ Numerous illustrations of the same 
method constantly recur, There is no personality 
in the Logos of Philo, such as we find adumbrated 
in the Books of Job or Wis, and, in another 
form, in ‘the Son’ of the Fourth Gospel, the 
‘Christ’ of St. Paul, and the dravyacua of God in 
Hie 1°. 

(c) ‘The doctrine of Messiah was ignored by Philo, 


* Schiirer (HJ P 11, ii. 8340-368) has more fully given to Philo’s 
Logos the quality of word. 
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and that of the incarnation of the Logos was abhor- 
rent to the whole Neo-Platonic school. 

(d) To the phraseology of Philo some curious 
analogies are found in the Fourth Gospel, but by 
Siegfried (d.c.) many similar ones have men found 
in all the books of NT. Even the Ep. of Ja, the 
Targums, and the Synop. Gospels (Pulp. Com. 
Introd. p. xlix) are supposed to reflect Philo’s 
influence. But this phrascology is kindled into 
entirely new meaning by the Word made flesh,— 
cf. ‘love,’ ‘faith,’ ‘righteousness,’ ‘life eternal,’ 
—and the use of it dves not in the least degree 
establish a non-Pal. origin for the author of the 
Fourth Gospel. Thoma’s eloquent enumcration of 
the titles and glorics of Philo’s Logos vanishes as 
an anticipation of the Fourth Gospel when it is 
found that these are only tropical phrases for the 
discipline through which souls are passing to the 
rest of a true philesonly, 

(e) The true origin of the ideas and phraseology 
of the Fourth Gospel is to be sought in the OT, 
St. Panl and St. Join found their material in the 
books which they had studied from their youth, 
and in the traditional interpretations of the Pal. 
schools, ‘The spoken word is throughout Gn 1 
the creative agency, the mediator between the 
Eternal and the ‘cosinos.’ In Ps 338 and 147!5 ‘the 
word of J”? is approximately personified for the 
same purpose, ‘The personifications, moreover, of 
the direct activity of J” under the form of Memra 
or Debra of the Lord in the Targuins, though they 
cannot attest a literary usage answering to the 
Prologue of ‘John,’ indirectly reveal a mental tone 
in the Aram. schools, out of which the Johannine 
representation sprang. ‘The same remark may be 
made touching ‘the Angel of J”,’ distinct from the 
created angels, who makes His appearance through- 
out the OT, and suggests awful and sublime depths 
in the bosom of the Divine Essence, The phrase is 
used as Logos is used, interchangeably with Deity 
and invested with all Js glory. Kurtz in his Old 
Covenant has criticised this, his earlier view (appx. 
of Eng. tr.); but see Westcott (Introd.), Li Nee 
(Divinity of our Lord), Cf. also art. ANGEL, vol. i. 

» O4. 

‘i Philo used to refer the manifestations of the 
Angel of J” to the operations of the Logos and to 
specialized functions of the human mind; the 
apostles found in this mysterious phraseology an 
aye-long witness to the possibility of an incar- 
nation. 

Perhaps nothing more than a personification of 
wisdom can be found in Pr, Job, or the Sapiential 
Books, but this method of presentation reappears 
in the Epistles of Paul to the Corinthians and in 
those to the Colossians and Ephesians.* See also 
He 2, from which it is clear that ideas of the 
Son, robed in pea eey of the Sapiential Books 
descriptive of wisdom, are independent of the 
treatment of the Alex. philosophy, and also of the 
author of the Fourth Gospel. With this may be 
compared the almost extreme Johannine phrases 
of Mt ll and Lk 10. Where could these writers 
have obtained these notions except from the 
widely diffused traditions and holy memorics of 
the apostles themselves? Thoma has done service 
in demonstrating the remarkable resemblance 
between the root-ideas of St. Paul and the Fourth 
Gospel. Beyschlag, in his Theology of N7, vol. i., 
has endeavoured with success to show the identical 
basis of the Synoptic and Johannine ideas of the 
relation between the Father and Son, the Father 
and Christ. Yet it is very noteworthy that 
‘John’ uses a term from Gr. philosophy to which 
he attached a profoundly diflerent sense from 

*See Watkins in Smith's DB® p. 1755, who also shows the 


link between OT and Fourth Gospel iu many other particulars 
of 1 P. 
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Pinlo, and to which the other sacred writers have 
not attained. It is almost a demonstration that 
he was a Palestinian, not an Alexandrian Jew. 

B. The writer claims to have been an eye-witness 
and ear-witness of that which he describes. Number: 
less unconscious touches, without any theological 
bias in them, reveal the indelible impression left 
upon the writer of what he had seen and heard. 
d4.g. observe the numerous indications of ‘day’ and 
‘hour’ when that which he recorded took place 
(1: 85. 89. 43 1 32 4%. 52 616. 22 ]2)- 12 13). 30 1828 20" and 
many others). 

In 14 and in 1 Jn lhe puts himself in the posi- 
tion of those disciples who beheld His glory, and 
in 19% he lays the strongest cmphasis on the 
testimony he was personally able to bear to 
a& great sigu which accompanied the picrcing of 
the side of the dead Christ. The fact that the 
uuthor speaks of himself in the third person under 
the term éxeivos is in keeping with other tacit 
references to himself elsewhere, and with a similar 
usage of éxeivos, referring to the subject of the sen- 
tence, in 9°7, The writer indicates throughout 
intimate acquaintance with the secret fears, 
thoughts, murmurs, and questionings of the inner- 
most circle of the disciples, He knows what they 
thought at the time, and how they subsequently 
modified their views (1. 212-22 1916); he reeords 
the conversations with Nathanael, Andrew, Philip 
(chs. 1-6); the questions of Peter, Thomas, 
Judas Alphawi, Philip, in the valedictory discourse, 
together with remarks of his own; he gives indi- 
cations of the blank ignorance of the disciples 
themselves with reference to the great utterances 
of their Lord (4° 67% 7 117 8 16 1617); the innermost 
mind of Peter at the feet-washing (13%) #2); the 
ignorance on the part of all of the deep signifi- 
cance of Scripture (20°) ; and the conversations with 
Thomas (2024-3), 

He is, moreover, acquainted with the very 
thoughts and motives of Jesus Himself (2% 4} 
58 71-6 1314) ; he gives a whole group of condensed 
perceptions of the blended divinity and humanity 
of our Lord which were flashed upon his conscious- 
ness by the Saviour’s work and conduct (cf. 184-19"), 
IIe certainly suggests himself as the unnamed dis- 
ciple of the Baptist and of our Lord (ch. 1); and we 
fecl that he must have been an auditor of the 
conversations with Nicodemus and the Samaritan 
woman, and with the nobleman in chs. 3.4. Caspari’s 
literesting suggestion that he had a house in 
Jerus., connected with the fish trade between that 
city and the lake, would explain his picenes in 
Jerus. (ch. 5), and his intimate knowledve of what 
occurred (ch. 6) in 67.) There is an unconscious 
revelation of his presence in the words, ‘ Now Jesus 
was not yet come to them.’ We do not see any 
animosity to Peter’s prominence. He is one of 
the two whom Jesus loved (207). We owe to his 
constant clinging to Jesus the details of the trial 
before Annas, the private converse with Pilate, 
and the words from the Cross which intrusted the 
Mother to his care (19% 28), 

The closing scenes of ch. 21, with the appendix 
by the survivors, leaves it without doubt that the 
writcr was one of the disciples whom Jesus loved, 
but not Simon Peter. Those present at the Sea 
of Galilee (21! ?) are Peter, distinguished from the 
unnamed disciple (v.29); Thomas and Nathanael, 
who are elsewhcre mentioned by name; the two sons 
of Zebedee ; and two other of His disciples. Now, 

ames the brother of John was early slain (Ac 12} 3), 
It follows that the ‘ beloved disciple’ who, in the 
Epilogue, is accredited with the authorship, must 
either have becn John the son of Zebedee, or one 
of the two unnained disciples. Andrew and Philip 
are conceivably hinted at, but, seeing they are 
elsewhere mentioned by name, it is not probable; 
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and since the two are mentioned last, it is more 
in accordance with the usage of the writer to 
understand that they did not belong to the number 
of the cleven apostles. 

The opiion that John, who is frequently referred 
to in the Synoptic Gospels and in the Acts (Ac 3} 
433 81415; ef. Gul 2") in conjunction with Peter or 
with his brother (in Synop.) as at the very centre 
of the apostolic group, 1s not the disciple who pro- 
duced this wonderful narrative, brings an anoma- 
lous circumstance to view: that the author, 
whoever he was, never once mentions the name 
of John. If he was some philosophic mystie of 
the 2nd cent., he must have deliberately invented 
the innumerable touches of the eye-witness, which 
he introduced with such apparent artlessness, with 
the view of sugvesting that he was no other than 
‘the beloved disciple.’ This supposition is so 
harsh that it cannot be acce pat without more 
cogent reasons than those which have hitherto 
been advanced, Delt¥ ((rrundztige d. Entiwiek.- 
Gesch. d. Itelig. 1883, p. 266) has argued that the 
beloved disciple was a friend of Joseph and Nico- 
demus and the high priest, resident in Jerus., 
familiar with the Jerus. life of Christ, and from 
his education, higher than that of the Twelve, 
better able to appreciate and work into his mateh- 
less narrative the deeper teaching of Jesus. In 
that case some incongruities that have alflicted 
critics would be dissolved, but many fresh dif- 
ficulties wonld be created, e.g. the utter disappear- 
ance of this remarkable personage from evanvelic 
tradition ; lris acquaintance with Peter, Andrew, 
Philip and ‘Thomas, Judas Alphiei and Judas 
Iscariot, Nathanael, Martha, Lazarus, and the 
Marys, to whom he has referred, together with 
his utter silence about ‘John,’ who took so high a 
place in the early development of the Chureh in 
the NT and early tradition. It is incumbent upon 
the student to weigh the indications which Shee 
literature supplies of the character and personality 
of John the son of Zebedee, and to see whether 
they are incompatible with the revelation which 
the writer has unconsciously offered of himself in 
the composition of the Fourth Gospel. 

It must, however, be acknowledged that the 
self-revelation is studiously repressed. He never 
distinctly utters his own name, or that of his 
parents, or of his brother. He allows others to 
speak for him, and he hides himself behind the 
shadow of his Lord, and loses limself im the 
light of his Master’s love. We can gather here 
and there what he thought of ‘the Jews,’ of the 
high priest, of Judas and Pilate. We can gather 
the interpretation he put upon certain perplexing 
sayings of the Lord, so different from their own 
lofty tone and fathomless depths, which he was 
nevertheless able to remember and record, But 
for the most part he conceals his own individuality. 

V. THe CHARACTER AND CAREER OF JOHN AS 
PRESERVED IN OTHER LITERATURE. — A. The 
Synoptic Gospels tell us that a man named 
Zebedee (Mk 1 **) with his wife Salome had 
two sons, James and JoAn, that they lived at 
Bethsaida, near Capernaum, on the Lake of Galilee, 
and were partners with Simon and Andrew the 
sons of Jonah (or of John, see RV and crit. notes 
on 1 and 213516) in a fishing enterprise (Mk 1%, 
Lk 5"). They had fishing- tackle, boats, hired 
servants, and a house. We gather from comparing 
Mt 27% and Mk 15” that Salome was the name of the 
mother of Zebedee’s children. The Fourth Gospel 
makes it morethan possible that she was sister of the 
mother of Jesus, and, if this inference is correct, 
she and her sons were nearly related to Jesus. 
Zebedee accepted, without recorded murmur, the 
departure of his sons and of his partners Simon 
and Andrew at the summons of Jesus to them. 
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The father thenceforth disappears from view. 
Salome’s devotion and ministry of her substance 
lo the wants of Jesus and His disciples, supgest 
the relizionus enthusiasin and Messiumic¢ patriotism 
with which the family had been brought up, and 
it 18 probable that, through friendship and kinship 
with the holy society of Nazareth, her expecta- 
tions had been raised to fever-point. Whether 
Jolin was called into close companionship with 
Jesus only once for all, or on two or three separate 
occasions, belongs to the exegesis and liarmony of 
the Gospels, Matthew (20°) tells us that Salome 
presented a request of great compass and audacity, 
that her two sons might sit on tia Saviour’s right 
and left hand when He should coine in His king- 
dom. It is inmost likely that shee cherished ideas 
of a temporal and visible sovereignty, and that 
John at this period had not been weaned from 
these materialistic hopes. We gather, however, 
that the brothers were taught some lessons about 
the great tribulation, the baptism of sorrow and 
blood through which they would have to pass to 
such high fellowship with the Head of the kingdom. 

For years before this, John had been in the 
innermost cirele of Christ’s disciples (Mt 102, Lk 
644 Mk 3", Ac 14%), Ife had been in the death- 
chamber of the child of Jairus (Mk 5°7, Lk 8*). 
He had been taken into the cloud of transfiguration 
(Mt 17}, Mk 92, and Lk 9*4), though Peter was the 
spokesman of the feelings of the three. The two 
brothers James and John, with Simon and Andrew, 
had been permitted to hear the discourse upon the 
last things, which had opened John’s prophetic eye 
to the great world-wide events with which his 
Master’s kingdom was associated. Jolin was sent 
with Peter to prepare the passover. With Peter 
and James, he was a witness of the agony in the 
rarden, ‘There ix not a word or a hint in all this 
Incompatible with the spirit of the author of the 
Fourth Gospel. 

We do not know why James and John were 
called by Jesus ‘Boanerges.? There must have 
been something special in the courage and bearing 
or in the character of James which signalled him 
out to Herod A srippa asa victim that would ‘please 
the Jews’ (Ac 12-*), It is probable that, being 
the elder of the two brothers, he was the more 
prominent petitioner for the coveted dignity of 
nearness to the King of Sorrows when approach- 
ing the gonl of His self-sacrifice. A significant 
record occurs in Mk 9" and Lk 9%, where John 
himself exelains, ‘J/aster, we saw one casting out 
demons in thy name, end we forbade him, because 
he followeth nut (thee) with us. The question seems 
to invite the rebuke he received, ‘ Forbid him not, 
ete... 2) This was an event which revealed a 
jealous love for the Master, and it is paralleled 
ie the spirit which flames forth in the treatment 
of those enemics of the cross with whom the 
author of the second and third Kpistles contended. 
But the most stnkine instance of this spirit is 
recorded in Lk 9-5 where John as well as 
James burned with indignation against certain 
Smnaritans who refused to receive Jesus, ‘ Alaster, 
said they, willest thou that we call fire from heaven 
to consume them, everias Itling did?’ Here again 
the two brothersare rebuked. The apostle of love 
is traditionally aceredited with a similar outburst 
of indignant wrath in his treatment of Cerinthus. 
The current uiediwval representation of the author 
of the Fourth Gospel was that of one characterized 
by effeminate softness. This popular conception 
is not justified by the letter of the Gospel, but is 
due to tradition and levend. [n no et of NT 
do we find such thrilling utterance of the wrath 
of God against sin as in Jn. (See Bl 10. 0 54), 
It is in Jn 67 that Judas is called ‘a devil’; ef. 
also 73! 878 4 44-939) Even in the upper chamber, 
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we hear terrible tones of the Judge of all the 
earth, and the traitor is called ‘the son of per- 
dition’ (15% 16'8 1714), while the Evangelist himself 
(1297-4) denounces the sin of the people in language 
which echoes Lk 9°. There was much more for 
John to learn, and the occasional outbreaks of 
stormy wrath are of the very nature of a finite 
human love cherished with intensity of emotion for 
that wonderful Person whose grandeur of being, 
as well as whose human loveliness, was breaking 
upon his mind. There are no other special refer- 
ences to John in the Synoptic narrative, and, as a 
revelation of the personal character of the author, 
those mentioned are explained rather than contra- 
dicted by the tone of the Fourth Gospel. 

B. The Acts of the Apostles hides John in the com- 
pany of the Twelve, and behind the more prominent 
figure of Peter. Still, the promises given by the 
ascending Lord (ch. 1), and the preaching of Peter 
(chs. 2. 3. and 4), reveal the tone and matter of the 
closing discourse of our Lord, of which John’s 
mind was the repertory. Compare Jn 5% 7% 175 
16’ with the substance of Petcr’s great sermon at 
Pentecost, and the defence made by Peter and 
John (Ac 3. 4) with the vindication in the Fourth 
Gospel of the Messiahship of Jesus. (See esp. 
Jn 20°), As in the Fourth Gospel, John is a 
silent presence in the early Church (see Ac 8), but 
the mission of the two apostles to Samaria pre- 
pares us for the mighty words which ‘John’ was 
at length to reveal to the world. 

C. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians makes a 
reference to James, Cephas, and JoAn as ‘pillars’ 
of the Mother Church, to whom St. Paul was will- 
ing to refer his Gentile ministry, based on Christ’s 
own teaching concerning the place of ceremonial 
in the kingdom of God. This is the only reference 
in the writings of St. Paul to the personality 
of John, and so far there is not the Bact reason 
for questioning, on St. Paul’s authority, the widely 
attested conviction that the beloved disciple was 
the author of the Fourth Gospel. 

D. The First Epistle of John. The Mur. Canon 
makes distinct reference to L.Jn as an appendix to 
the Grospel. It specifies two Epistles by the same 
evangelist later on. Eusebius (//E ini. 39) tells 
us that Papias ‘used passaves from the first 
ane ; at we have an unmistakable citation 
of 1 Jn 4! in Polycarp’s Epistle to Phil. ch. viii. 
The extreme significance of this quotation led 
the author of Supernatural Religion, vol. ii., to 
contend that ‘John’ quoted from Polycarp, rather 
than vice versd. Tertullian frequently refers to, 
or quotes from, the Epistle. Clemens Alex., 
Origen, and Cyprian cite it as St. John’s writing. 
Many who opposed the authenticity of the Gospel, 
like Breasts in his Probadilia, with Paulus 
and others, do not attempt to separate the author- 
ship of the Gospel and Epistle; but Hilgenfeld and 
Davidson have Rivne many reasons for believ- 
ing that they belony to different writers and 
periods. Davidson (Introd. to NT) assigns some 
ten distinct points of difference, which hardly need 
more than statement for their refutation. oltz- 
mann (“inleitung, p. 463) admits identity of author- 
ship. Hauptand Lias have shown how the original 
form of the teaching is referred by the apostle to 
the words of Jesus Himself, while in the Epistle we 
sce the method adopted by the evangelist to apply 
it to the condition of the Church at the close of 
the cong. Doubtless there are differences in 
style, weight, compass, between the utterances of 
the Lord and the application of these ideas to 
later days, but all the fundamental conceptions of 
the divine character and righteousness, of ‘the 
word of life,’ of the contrariety between ‘the flesh’ 
and ‘the spirit,’ between ‘light’ and ‘darkness,’ 
the emphasis upon the divine love, upon the Holy 
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Spirit and the eternal life, appear in a practical form 
in the Epistle as well as in the Gospel. There is 
no necessity to invoke the shadowy form of the 
Presbyter John to explain the differences be- 
tween the two documents. They must stand or 
fall together. Testimony to one becomes a witness 
for the coexistence of the other. They combine to 
give us the best insight into the mind of the author 
of both. What is worthy of particular attention 
is the conviction that we have here not only the 
apostle of love, but one whose wrath flamed against 
untruthfulness, unbelief, and the spirit of the 
world. Let special notice be taken of 12° 29-1). 16. 23 
3S. 8. 12.15 43 610-18) While there is every reason for 
recognizing, throughout, the disciple whom Jesus 
loved and the aathGi of the Fourth Gospel, there 
is a striking correspondence with the disciple who 
was ready to call fire from heaven upon those who 
rejected the Lord and His truth. The first Epistle 
is a link between the Synoptic John and the per- 
sonality of whom we are in search. 

E. The Second and Third Epistles of John, so far 
as they bear on the character of the author of the 
Fourth Gospel. The authenticity and canonicity 
of the smaller Epistles have had to sustain a 
heavy fire of criticism. Even Eusebius hesitated 
to acknowledge them as St. Jolin’s own, but 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Irenzeus, and Dionysius 
have little doubt about them. The small circu- 
lation of these private letters is enough to 
account for their non-inclusion in the Peshitta, 
though Ephraem Syrus quotes them, The Mur. 
Canon leaves it doubtful whether the compiler 
knew of more than two Epistles in all; Theodoret 
does not mention them. Theodore of Mopsuestia 
rejected them. Jerome, building on the view 
taken by Euscbius of the supposed reference to 
the Presbyter John by Papias, is disposed to 
attribute them to that shadowy personage; but 
he does not finally come to that conclusion, as he 
enumerates seven Catholic Epistles. In modern 
times the circumstance that the author calls him- 
self ‘the elder’ has been pressed against their 
apostolic authority ; but it should be remembered 
that St. Peter (1 P 5!) calla himself cuumpeoBtrepos, 
and that Papias calls the apostles, including St. 
John, ‘elders.’ Ireniens gives the same title to 
Polycarp; and when writing to Soter, Bishop of 
Rome, gives no higher title to his predecessors in 
that see, though these are supposed to have in- 
cluded both St. Peter and St. Paul. These con- 
siderations show that the title is one which St. 
John might, consistently with much other usage, 
have used for himself. And that Diotrephes used 
malicious words about John the apostle is no 
reason for thinking that the author was other 
than the apostle, when we bear in mind the parallel 
experience of the greatest of the apostles. These 
Epistles teach the same fundamental truths, and 
are characterized by the saine omissions as the 
first Epistle and the Gospel, in neither of which 
is there distinct reference to the Church or the 
Christian sacraments. The prime words are used 
in all three Epistles, such as dA7ea, dydan, dvri- 
Xpioros, mepiraretv, etc. There is the same limpid 
style, aphoristic utterance, and extraordinarily 
simple way of saying deep, loving, and terrible 
things. Our conclusion is that these two Epistles 
do much to link together the authorship of the 
Gospel with their own, as well as demonstrably 
prove that any specially pron ieue and ‘thunderous’ 
symptoms of character discovered in the Synoptic 
Gospels were not absent from the man who wrote 
with intense affection, breaking into flames of 
wrath, the Fourth Gospel. [On this subject see 
detailed treatment in Pulp. Com. Introduction ; 
Ebrard’s Comm. on the Epistles of John; Huther, 
Haupt, Westcott, Liicke, Alexander, and others; 
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as well as the art. JOHN, EPISTLES OF, in this 
Dictionary]. 

F. A general compurison between the authors of 
the Apocalypse and of the Fourth Gospel.—The 
criticism of the Apoc. begun by Vischer, with 
Harnack’s co-operation, and the theory of a Jewish 
document which is said to lie at the heart of it, 
and to be touched up by Christian vision and 
interlineated with Christian doctrine, have not 
reached a final stage. The theory might account 
for some of the most ditticult phenomena without 
taking the authorship out of the hands of the 
Apostle John. But this is not the place to discuss 
either the authorship or the date of the Apoca- 
lypse. External evidence for the later date and 
the apostolic origin of the book is stronger than 
that for any other book in NT. The chief argu- 
ment on which a much earlier date is assigned 
turns on purely internal considerations, such as, 
69. the suggestion that Jerus. is still standin 
when the Apoe. is written, that the succession o 
Roman emperors fixes the moment of its grand 
dénouement, that ‘the number of the Beast’ is a 
eryptogram of Nero Cwsar, whose anticipated 
reappearance after his supposed assassination was 
confidently feared by the world and the Church. 
These are controversial matters capable of decision 
only by careful exevesix, and much balancing of 
opposing theories, Davidson, Renan, and Farrar 
have argued in favour of this earlier date; while 
Liicke, Hengstenberg, and many others have taken 
the opposite side. Jt is admitted by all that the 
longer the interval between the composition of the 
Apoc. and the Gospel, the easier 1t becomes to 
argue that the fiery enthusiasm and prophetic 
blasts, and the imaginative intensity, more Hebrew 
than Greek, of the young apostle, may have sub- 
sided by long meditation and reflection on the 
vitalizing words of the Master in the days of Lis 
flesh; that the atmosphere of Ephesus and tho 
wide diffusion of Hel. and Alex. culture may then 
have had time to purge his style and retine his 
tone, and direct him to a new standpoint of thought 
and feeling. Many scholars, from Dionysius of 
Alexandria, who elaborated the contrasts ison 
the Apoe. and the Gospel almost as completely as 
has been done by modern critics, down to the earl 
followers of Baur, such as Zeller and Hilgenfeld, 
have come to the conclusion that no ingenuity can 
ever show the two books to have originated from 
the same mind, whatever interval or change. of 
scene may be intercalated between them. Some 
then, with F, C. Baur, by establishing the apostolic 
authorship of the Apoc., have believed that they 
demolished the authenticity of the Gospel; while 
others, by relinquishing the Apoc. and handing it 
over to some Judaic zealot, have believed that they 
left the course open to a full acceptance of the 
Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel. But 
however great the contrasts of an earlier and 
later style,—as witness, comparatively, in our own 
day, those of Burke and Carlyle,—a much greater 
conflict and dissimilarity may be abacrved. when 
aman of commanding powers distinctly sets him- 
self to approach a diflerent subject, or to look 
and write from a new standpoint. 
like Swift, Cowper, Wanteeee hy an 
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and external evidences of the authenticity of each 
remain independently so convincing. 

~“fhat John, the author of the Apoc., called him- 
self a ‘bond-slave of Jesus Christ,’ and not an 
apostle, corresponds with the modesty of the 
writer of the Gospel, and with the very phrase 
of St. Paul in four of his Epistles. Ile classes 
himself among the ‘prophets’ of the NT, and does 
not dissociate himself Hon the upostles, some of 
whom were undoubtedly ‘ prophets,’ and, since our 
Lord built His Church and kingdom (Mt 16!8) 
upon the petra of Peter’s confession, it is not 
surprising that John should have seen the names 
of the twelve apostles upon the foundations of the 
new Jerusalem. The author declares that ‘he 
bare witness to the word of God, and to the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ’ (Rev 1’), which ranges him 
pre the innermost circle of Christ’s disciples. 
The ‘ John’ cannot, by any ingenious theory, refer 
to any other personaye of that name mentioned 
in NT. Further, the references to persecution, 
exile, Patmos, and an Ephesian residence, corre- 
spond with a whole cycle of tradition and citation 
which cannot be here given. It is true that Keim 
(Jesus of Nazara, Eny. tr. i. 143, 207) discounts 
the citations from Ireneus (i. 22. 5, ili. 23), 
Clem. Alex., Justin, Apollonius (Eus. JZE v, 18), 
Jerome, Epiphanius, ete., thinking that a blunder 
of Irenseus is the parent of all the supposed testi- 
mony; and Keim has been followed in this by 
Harnack and several other recent writers. But 
the arguments are unsatisfactory. On the other 
hand, the external testimonies to the Apocalypse 
are in various ways confirmatory of apostolic origin 
and authority, while a clear mention of it in the 
Mur. Canon—together with that of Peter—assigns 
it @ sure ree in the reverence of the Church early 
in the 2nd cent. 

The arguments of Dionysius of Alexandria are 
based on fundamental differences between the 
Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel. 

(1) Ditferences of designation, such as that the 


author of the Apoc. calls himself ‘John,’ whereas » 


the author of the Gospel withholds his name. This, 
as Salmon (Introd. to NT, 276) says, can be easil 
accounted for. The historical books of OT, with 


the exception of Neh, are all anonymous; the same | 


may be said of the Synoptic Gospels and Ac, while 
all the prophetic books, with the exception of 
Daniel (see ch. 7), open with the name of the prophet 
himself. Now, the Apocalypse is distinctly pro- 

hetic, and its style and imayery are borrowed 
rom that source. Dionysius did not reject it as 
uninspired, or as written by Cerinthus, or as hav- 
ing insuflicient external testimony. He said that 
he could not understand its meaning, though this 
was not his point of critical doubt; but that its 
great dissimilarity in language, style, theme, and 
tone from the Gospel convinced him, that as there 
might be many ‘Jolins’ in Asia during the lst 
eent., one of them may have been the author. He 
argucd, further, that the resemblance between the 
Gospel and the first Epistle in phrase, leading 
terms, and decisive benching increases the feeling 
of see ats between the Gospel and the Apoca- 
lypse. On the hearsay that there were two tombs 
of ‘John’ at Ephesus, he raises the ghost of the 
shadowy ‘Presbyter,’ who has done such notable 
service In the piecing together of 2nd cent. frag- 
ments. The position occupied by Dionysius in 
the middle of the 3rd century may have been 
unconsciously adopted by this wise and candid 
man, owing to the strong objection he entertained 
for the chiliasm which he found in the Apocalypse. 
Nevertheless, his hypothesis was comparatively 
disregarded until the present century, when it 
was used in a contrary sense by F. C. Baur and 
his followers, who recognized and emphasized the 
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apostolic authorship of the Apoc., to the entire 
repndiation of that of the Gospel, which was sup- 
posed to have originated under different conditions 
at the close of the 2nd cent. On the other 
hand, Liicke, Ewald, Lutzelberger, Diisterdieck, 
de Wette, and Neander, holding the authenticity 
of the Gospel as proved, and accepting the burden 
of the Dionysian argument, have resigned the 
authorship of the Apoc. to the ‘ Presbyter,’ to 
‘Jolin the Divine,’ to Jolin Mark, or to any other 
who could bear the weight of the responsibility. 
Volkmar and Renan pressed the Judaic aspects so 
strongly as to suppose that 16 was, among other 
things, an carly manifesto against the Panline 
Churches and doctrine, under the pseudonym of 
Balaum or the Nicolaitans. 

(2) The emphasis laid upon the Heb, and Hel. 
spirit of the two books respectively has been 
brought into strong relief by Vischer’s Die Offen- 
barung Johannis cine Jiidische Apokalypse in 
christlicher Bearbeitung: mit einem Nachwort von 
Adolph Harnack, 1886; see Schoen’s Origine de 
PApocalypse, also Bousset’s Commentary, and 
A. Meyer in Theol. Rundschau, Nov. and Dee. 
1897. iyoabeloce the Apocalyptic litcrature of the 
Hebrews, as seen in Dn, 2 Es, Enoch, must have 
been present to the mind of the author; but that 
he or another re-edited a Jewish Apoc. is more than 
the precarious criticism which has prevailed of 
late can be said to have proved. Moreover, the 
links of connexion and the subtle resemblance 
between these two most wonderful testimonies to 
Christ have been too much slighted. The use of 
rare words and forms characterizing both docu- 
ments, the practically identical Christology, and a 
certain resemblance in structure, lead to the con- 
clusion that if John be indeed the author of the 
Apoe., then the author of the Gospel, notwith- 
standing its transparent ditferences, must have 
been his pupil and Joitower in the deepest motives 
and spirit of his utterance. Again, the supposed 
oppositions of style are certainly balanced by 
interesting correspondences, the fancied solecisms 
can be shown to have analogous representations in 
classical Greek, and certain views of the OT and 
of the Person of Christ are almost, if not quite, 

ectliar to these two works. The impression there- 
ore grows upon many, that, notwithstanding the 
dicta of the Tiibingen school, the two books not 
only may, but must, have issued from the same 
mind. tt this be the final word of the long con- 
troversy, the anthenticity of the Apoc. becomes one 
of the strongest arguments for the apostolic origin 
of the Fourth Gospel. 

It is common to say that the Apoc. is strongly 
Heb. in its grammar, while the Gospel is written 
in excellent Hel. Greek. The substitution of «al 
in the Apoc., as representative of the Heb. 1, for the 
rich variety of Gr. particles, is urged as a con- 
spicuous proof of the position. But we find also in 
the Gospel that, where the emotions are intense, 
and when every sentence becomes a heart-throb, 
asin chs. 15, 17, and in ch. 21 (where the succes- 
sion of events constitutes the very nerve of the 
transcendent narrative), the author is equally 
content with the simple «al, and dispenses with all 
other particles. It is urged that rdvrore and rwrore 
and xadws are used in the Gospel, but not in the 
Apocalypse. Now, the last word is used often in the 
Bee ; and though the former words occur in 
Jn, they are not to be found in Ac, and only very 
occasionally in N'T, so that no conclusion can be 
drawn from theiromissionin the Apocalypse. While 
the Web. forms ‘Amen,’ ‘Abaddon,’ ‘Hallelujah,’ 
are found in the Apoc., and the Heb. imagery of 
the ‘manna,’ the ‘root and offspring of David,’ the 
‘twelve tribes of Israel,’ and fie ‘New Jerns.’ are 
introduced, they certainly are balanced by the 
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long list of Heb. phrases, information, and imagery 
found in the Gospel (see below). The Gospel 
makes claim for the ‘Word made flesh’ that 
Abraham rejoiced to see the days of the Christ ; 
that Moses wrote of Ilim; that Jesus Himself was 
the Heavenly ‘Manna’ which came down from 
heaven, that He was the Lainb of God, taking 
away sin, that He was the Bridegroom of the 
Church, that He was greater than the temple, 
able to rebuild it after its wanton destruction. 
The Lamb (7d dpvlov, not, however, 6 duvrés) of the 
Apoc. isin tremendous conflict with the power of the 
theocracy, then with the world, then with concen- 
trated world - powers, over which He gains the 
victory, and receives the acclamations of the 
universe, ‘Che Lamb of the Gospel narrative en- 
counters the powers of the work displays great 
‘signs’ in the temple, on the land and on the sea, 
on the bodies and minds of men. Through meck- 
ness and submission, not through impotence, 
through the mystery of suffering and cruel death, 
and the glory of resurrection, He gains a victory 
over the world, over all its reprasentatives, over 
the flesh and the devil. He takes His perpetual 
ace with, among, and within His people, their 
Vor: their King. Doubtless there is a concrete 
specialism in the imagery of the Apoc. which seems 
to conflict with the universalism of the Gospel ; 
but it must not be forgotten that the A pocalyptist 
sees ‘a multitude which no man can number, 
gathered from every people and kindred and 
tribe,’ who circle the throne of God and of the 
Lamnb, and at Inst the ‘leaves of the tree of life are 
for the healing of the nations.’ The Hebraism of 
both documents is obvious, and it is hardly more 
conspicuous in the one than in the other. Instead 
of separating them by contrast, it may be held to 
establish community of origin. 

(3) The grammatical peculiarities of the Apoc. 
include qparengy eee apposition,’ the most 
remarkab 
lowed by 6 ay, cai d Fv, ete. 
from the writer having reyarded the phrase as a 
tr. of the Eternal, as =J", and an indeclinable noun. 
In 80 other places he gives d7é its proper regimen, 
Other instances of unusual apposition may easily 
be explained without recourse to solccism, such 
as the 4 Aéyovca of 2%, cf. 3!% 84% ete., which 
are paralleled by similar constructions in Plato 
(Winer, 671, Eng. tr.), Thucydides, and others. 
Anomulous varieties of gender and number are best 
explained by the fervid personifying temperament 
which gives masculine or feminine features to 
neuter nonns. ‘The same peculiarities are found in 
other parts of N'T, though they would scarcely be 
expected in the qnict, limpid prose of the Fourth 
Gospel. As a set-off against these curiosities, a 
considerable number of verbal coincidences demand 
attention. The verb yaprupeivy and the noun pap- 
rupla occur very frequently in the Gospel and the 
Epp. of John, very sparingly in other parts of NT, 
and ina different sense; but they occur 13 times 
in the Apocalypse. ‘The word vxgy is used in the 
sense of overcoming evil and the world both in 
Gospel and Epp., and 17 times in the Apocalypse. 
Typety roy AGyov 18 a phrase peculiar to the Gospel, 
Epp., and Apoc., nal SO 1S THpety Tas evroAds. The 
idva of the tabernacling of God among or with men, 
oxynvouv, is also to be found expressed by the same 
word in these documents. The following words 
are virtually peenliar to them: ofpaylfev in the 
sense of ‘confirm,’ "ESpatorl, \adety wera rivos, xipte 
ov oldas, repurarety werd Tivos, Which are characteristic 
of all three writings. What is still more remark- 
able is that words strangely absent from the Gospel 
and Epp., like werdvoa, yéevva, are not to be found 
in Apocalypse. The word mloris, which occurs 340 
times in NT, does not occur in the Gospel, and is 
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almost absent from Epp.and Apocalypse. The same 
Gr. tr. of Zec 12”, different from LXX, is found 
in the Gospel, 19%’, and Apoc. 1’, These corre- 
spondences might be greatly multiplied. Weiss and 
Watkins give lists of more tliun 100 words: or 
phrases common to the three documents. The im- 
pression made upon sume opponents of the anthen- 
ticity of the Gospel is that the 2nd cent. writer 
who is supposed to have written it, studied the 
vocabulary, etc., of the Apoc., with the intention 
of producing the impression of Johannine author- 
ship. This hypothesis neutralizes the hypothesis 
based upon their conspicuous dissimilarity. 

(4) The plan, scope, and structure of the two 
books.--Many insist on the extreme contrast 
between the two writings in these respects, e.g. the 
absence in the Gospel of climax, the quiet flow of the 
stream of narrative and discourse, the movement 
from Jcrus. to Galilee and back to the metropolis, 
with nearly imperceptible chronology, the lack 
of imaginative background, the omission of Trans- 
fiyuration and Ascension, and only the quiet 
gathering intensity of conviction that the victory 
over evil must he for all time with the Man of 
intinite capacity, boundless sympathy, and measure- 
less affliction—so that at length the most sceptical 
of the Twelve admits His supreme claims. On 
the other hand, ‘the revelation of Jesus Christ 
to His servant John’ is an impressive series of 
tableaux, arranged in climacteric form, and with 
very marked septenary arrangements. After the 
first visions, come the Jetters to the Seven Churches, 
a special aspect and title of the Lord being 
presented in each. Next we have the vision of 
the seven seals of the Divine Book; the separate 
issues of the opening of the six seals; the inter- 
mezzo of the four angels and other angel; and 
then the new septenary group of trumpets intro- 
duced by the loosing of the seventh seal. Further, 
after the twofold revelation of the temple and the 
beasts, come the seven last plagues following on 
the pouring out of the seven vials. Then appear 
the closing contrasts of Babylon and the New 
Jerus, ; the victory of the Logos of God over all 
Ilis foes, the destruction of the Beast, the False 
Prophet, and the Evil One for ever and ever; 
and the renewal of all things in the hight of the 
Lord. This series of magnificent images seems 
strangely diverse from the meditative, gentle flow 
of the river of life, of which we catch lucent gleams 
in the Fourth Gospel. 

An examination of the Gospel reveals, however, a 
deeply pondered plan. One thing readily appears : 
the septenary arrangement. Seven preat signs 
precede'the Passion. These constitute a climax, 
and a revelation not only of divine realities but 
of the mind of the writer. The first sign (Jn 2") 
shows the mastery of the Word made flesh over 
the material of nature; the sceond (44) His mas- 
tery over one of the most cruel troubles of Iman 
nature, even when the Lord was not visibly pre- 
sent with the sufferer ; the third (58) shows His power 
to restore the forces which have been lost by sin ; 
the fourth and fifth (64) are great signs of power 
and pity, both on earth and sea, with mastery 
over the forces of nature; the sixth (9!*-) is a double 
proof of His being the ‘Light of the World’; 
the seventh (114) is a concrete conflict. with the 
most terrible evil of humanity, and a victory over 
it. In addition to this, a singular parallel to the 
throbbing suspense or postponement of climax 
in the Apoc., e.g. at the loosing of the seventh 
seal, at the sounding of the seventh trumpet, and 
in the intercalated scenes before the final victory 
and glory, may be traced also in the structure of 
the Gospel]. Thus the ‘hour’ of the highest mani- 
festation seems always at hand, but is again and 
again postponed. ithout enumerating details, 


cf. Jn 24 42) 23 G2. 28 780 g2 1027, followed by new 
and wonderful departures. In the midst of the 
valedietory discourse, ‘ Arise, let us go hence,’ 
seems to strike the hour; but even now the 
moment comes for still higher teaching and the 
Eternal Prayer. This overlapping and renewal of 
suspense in striking interlineation are continued 
throughout the story of the Passion to the con- 
fession of Thomas and the hyperbole of the closing 
verses. Observe, further, the presence in both 
documents of prologue, rehearsal, conflict, victory, 
epilogue, which curiously correspond with each 
other and which almost bind them together. In 
each alike the prologue is an anticipation of the 
successive arguments of the visions or oracles, as 
the case may be. As the Ietters to the Seven 
Churches give a compendious forecast of the seals, 
trumpets, and vials, so Gosp. cha, i.-iv. or v. give 
most vivid rehearsals of characteristic Pega of 
the Lord’s method and teaching. The sublime 
key-word of the Gospel, ‘The Word became tlesh,’ 
rises over the entire Gospel as ‘an awful rose of 
dawn,’ just as the vision of the Divine Christ in 
Rev 1 dominates every subsequent paragraph in 
the Apocalypse. 

(5) This leads us to a bricf treatment of the 
religious teaching of these two documents. Many 
modern crities, Strauss, Baur, Harnack, Wendt, 
Weiss, Ritschl, put into forcible antithesis the 
earlier and Jater Johannine teaching. There is no 
necessity for these distinctions, Gebhardt and 
others have given all the evidence needed to prove 
that no two books of Holy Scripture are so coin- 
cident in teaching, even to special peculiarities, as 
the Gospel and Apocalypse. In one, the author 
is calmly meditating upon the concrete facta, the 
peerless life, the transcendent teaching, the unique 
ending on earth of a ministry which was beginning 
to exert widespread spiritual influence upon 
individuals, and to produce political and even 
cosinic effects upon humanity and the world. In 
the other, the vision of the place which Jesus had 
taken in the sphere of providential rule flashes 
upon him. In the one, he is sweetly dreaming 
over the potent, procreant fact; in the other, 
fancy and even grotesque imagination forecast 
the future. The visions of Heb. seers, by their 
nature, follow one another, but do not grow from 
less to more—they are architectural rather than 
spontaneous. Kemembering these different con- 
ditions, it is nothing short of unique that the ideas 
of the two documents should have been so similar, 
if not coincident. The same writer was able to 
see more deeply than any other into the heart of 
Jesus, and was also permitted to see more accur- 
ately than other apocalyptic writers into the fer- 
ments wrought in Nanuet by the leaven of the 
kingdom. (Gebhardt’s Doct. of the Apoc., Eng. tr. 
pp. 305, 424; Reynolds’ Jnérod. in Pulpit Comm. 
pp. 1xxx-Ixxxv]. 

These considerations may be held to prove that 
the twofold Johannine literature, instead of break- 
ing the evidences of unity of authorship, reveals a 
lungh probability that the two documents proceeded 
from the same mind. We have also seen that the 
strong evidence for the existence of the Gospel 
towards tho very beginning of the 2nd cent., and the 
traditional attribution of authorship to the son of 
Zebedee, are not countermanded by the character- 
istics of John supposed to be piven in the Synoptic 
Gospels, the Acts, the Pauline Epistles, and the 
three Epistles of John. 

Some able critics, like Gebhardt, Renan in some 
edd. of the Vie de Jésus, and Matthew Arnold, 
aro ready to admit that the external evidence for 
the Fourth Gospel is as copious as for the Synoptic 
Gospels and the Pauline Epistles. Keim has even 
triumphed over Baur’s chronology and pressed back 
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the date of the existence of the Gospel to a time 
when the son of Zebedee may have been still living. 
But all these hold a view of the writing which 
deprives it of historic value. They reyard it as 
& Ghristological romance in the form of a narrative, 
which was not intended even by the author to be 
taken as a serious or historical record of what was 
actually said and done. ‘The intense personality 
of the author pervades the whole. He has, say 
they, very sparingly made use of the Synoptic 
Gospels and the teaching of St. Paul, and freely 
manipulated traditional material as suited his pur- 
pose, and he never intended to convey other than 
the grand impression produced upon his mind by 
the forms of the new faith. As dh, Enoch, 2 Es, 
the Shepherd, the Platonic Dialogues, the Divina 
Commedia, Paradise Lost, etc., used semi-narra- 
tive forms for the el es of conveying religious 
ideas, so our evangelist was one of the most effective 
writers of didactic fiction. 

Others have gone much further than this. They 
have ucee one every mark of early origin, and 
have thought that they found abundant evidence 
of later date, e.g. references to the second de- 
struction of Jerus. under Hadrian. Some have 
found traces of Docetism, later Gnosticism, Neopla- 
tonism in the Gospel, and have contended that it 
is an attempt to trace to the words of Jesus the 
two types of Hel. and Heb. Christianity, the 
writers deliberate aim being to bring about the 
healing of a schism which can be traced back 
to the apostles themselves. The controversy 
turns on the relation of the Fourth Gospel to 
the Synoptic narrative, and this we must now 
examine. 

VI. Tuk RELATION OF THE FourTH GOSPEL TO 
THE SYNOPTIC NARRATIVE.—A. A general state- 
ment of the contrast between them.—It is now 
admitted that this contrast has appeared to modern 
criticism more extreme than to that of previous 
centuries. ‘Atmosphere’ or climate are difficult 
to define, but the most conservative critics are 
conscious of a vital change when passing from 
ieee details to the abysses of eternity, 
rom the homely life and trade of Nazareth and 
Capernauin to the heated discussions of the temple 
courts, from the Sermon on the Mount to the 
valedictory discourse. The dramatis persone are 
different. Nicodemus, Lazarus, and Nathanael, 
the impotent and the blind man, are introduced to 
us for the first time. Thomas starts into prominence 
and a position of high argumentative importance. 
The chronological clements differ. ‘The various 
visits to the metropolis interfere with the simple 
flow of the Synoptic narrative. No direct mention 
is made of the birth in Bethlehem from the virgin 
mother. The story and testimonies of John the 
Baptist are taken up where the Synoptists drop 
them, and yet no direct account is given of his 
death. The temptation, the transfiguration, the 
agony in the garden, the trial before the Sanhedrin, 
the dereliction, the ascension, are apparently 
ignored. The main themes of the discourses, viz. 
the conditions of admission into the kingdom, are 
exchanged for profound hints as to the uniqueness 
of the Lord’s own person, His pre-existence, His 
claim to reveal the Father and to give eternal life. 
The miracles of the Synoptic narrative appear to 
set forth His comradeship and His pity for the 
sorrows of the world, but the later narrative of 
miracles of Jesus seems mainly used to insist upon 
the apologetic value of His miracles—they are 
‘signs’ of the glory of God. The little children 
have vanished from the scene, even from the 
hosannas of the triumphal entry. It is considered 
scarcely pose to exaggerate the contrast between 
the gradual development of the Synoptic Christ, 
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which invests Him from the first in ‘John’s’ re- 
presentation. 

The first three Gospels represent more than one 
current type of tradition. The Fourth Gospel is 
almost universally admitted to be the work of one 
thoughtful mind, which has impressed itself upon 
the whole work. The author in proprid persond 
addresses his readers with explanations of his own, 
and at times seems to expand by further reflec- 
tions or recollections even the words of his adored 
Master; so that a vigorous subjective element 
cannot be excluded, although it may have been 
relatively exaggerated. 

. We have to examine these divergences and 
some others, and to decide whether the admission 
of their existence destroys the historical value of 
the Fourth Gospel. Primd facie, the claim of the 
writer to be the most intimate friend and disciple 
of Jesus Christ must be held to give a weight and 
an authority to his autoptic representations to 
which none of the Synoptists can lay ee claim, 

(1) Can we accept the new version of the principal 
scene of the ministry of Christ? Matthew and 
Mark refer to one passover feast only, for which 
they bring Jesus to Jerus.—while all the other 
incidents and teachings are confined to Galilee. It 
is worth while to remember that to the Romans 
and Hellenes, to whom Mk and Lk appeal, the 
difference between the two must have been very 
insignificant. To the introspective soul of John, 
who thought of days, places, hours of his intercourse 
with ‘the Word incarnate,’ it was of moment to 
record some of these things in sharper detail. 
Thus, seeing that the Synoptic narrative of the 
public ministry ignores the Judwan ministry of the 
irst passover, he reveals his intimate knowledge 
of the facts by the use of the word md in 4°, 
thereby corresponding with the Synoptists as 
to the date of the commencement of the public 
ministry. In ch. 5 we have an intermezzo in which 
a visit to Jerus, brings our Lord into conflict 
with the Pharisees on the Sabbatic Jaw. This ex- 
plains and corresponds with the long and_ bitter 
struggle with the iN arisées detailed by the Synop- 
tists in the early portion of the Galilawan ministry. 
Jesus does not appear to have been accompanied 
hy more than a few disciples on these visits to the 
metropolis. Caspari (Chron. Introd. to Life of 
Christ, Eng. tr. 142) has made the acute suggestion 
that John, who was known to Caiaphas, and had a 
honse in Jerus. to which he resorted at the time of 
the great feasts, may have been the sole auditor and 
witness of the conversations, and have been his 
Master’s host as wellas his biographer. But ‘John’ 
never ex panded these precious memoranda into a full 
biography. Ie, like his predecessors, has given us 
only fragments, pregnant incidents, great words, 
which lifted the veil from the mystery of the Lord’s 
consciousness. The references to special occasions 
are abrupt, ¢.g. to the abiding in Judma (3%), the 
walking in Galilee (7!), the retiring to DPerza 
(10%), the pause at Ephraim (115)—other signs 
and teachings are cited and summarized from first 
to last. It is helpful to remember that even the 
Synoptists are not silent about visits to Juda, as 
compare the (Tisch.*, WH) text of Lk 4, where 
els rds cuvaywyas 77s 'lovdalas is inserted in the text 
—Tregelles and RV insert it in the margin. This 
might be synchronous with either the first visit of 
Jesus to Jerus. or even the second. In Lk 5" the 
presence in Galilee of Pharisees from Jerusalem 
represents the impression already produced in the 
temple by the great discussion on the Sabbatic 
law. Both Matthew (23%) and Luke (137! 3 4) 
record the terrible and tender apostrophe, ‘O 
Jerusalem... how often would I,’ ete. In Lk 10” 
the incident of Mary and Martha is not incom- 
patible with our Lord’s presence at Bethany during 
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the feast of Tabernacles, described in Jn 7°, The 
Synoptic narrative implies, in the final scenes, 
familiarity with people and things, which is best 
explained by the Johannine account of these visits 
to Jerusalem. 

(2) Is the length of our Lord’s public ministry 
80 different, after all, in the two accounts as hope- 
lessly to discredit either account? Browne (Ord. 
seclorum) has endeavoured to compress even John's 
account into the short space of one year, contained 
between the first and last Passover; and this is 
effected by expunging from the text (Jn 6") the 
reference to another passover; but it has the 
tendency to render the whole narrative unhistorical 
when we consider the astounding brevity of the 
period during which the entire personal influence 
of Jesus upon friends and foes must have been 
produced. This becomes more striking when we 
compare it with the length of the teaching of 
Socrates, Buddha, or Mohainmed. The same com- 
parison may be made with the record of the 
ministry of Hosea, Jeremiah, or Ezra, or with the 
history of the career of Moses, David, or Solomon. 
The fact is that there is no positive statement in 
any of the four Gospels upon the subject. The 
only termini are the 15th year of Tiberius (Lk 3?) 
and the recall of Pontins Pilate (A.b. 36). There 
is therefore more historic probability in the whole 
narrative if the extended chronology of John into 
two years and a half be followed. ‘There is nothing 
to contradict it in the Synoptic narrative. See, 
further, art. CHRONOLOGY OF NT, vol. i. p. 406 ff 

(3) The most perplexing and debated apparent 
discrepancy between the first three Gospels and 
the Kourth turns on the day of our Lord’s death. 
As judged by critics of all schools a formidable 
difference emeryves, which soimne, like Baur and 
Strauss, have lifted into capital importance as 
demonstrating the late origin of the Fourth Gospel 
at the hands of one who was ready from doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical motives to contradict the far- 
spread tradition of a century. It is assumed that 
ihe writer wished to make it appear that Jesus 
was the true Passover, in whom all the ancient 
symbolisin of the Lamb and the system of sacri- 
fices culminated, and that he did not hesitate to 
affirm by a group of incidental references that 
our Lord was crucified at the time when the 
Jews were preparing to kill and eat the paschal 
supper; whereas the Synop. Gospels had been 
unanimous in their assertion that the day pre- 
ceding the agony and the crucifixion was that on 
which the days of unleavened bread commenced and 
the paschal lamb was slain and eaten, and that, 
the Lord Jesus having been tried and con- 
demned on the day of the Feast and Holy Con- 
vocation, was laid in the grave on the evening 
of the Sabbath preparation. The difference of 
statement is explicit, and said, by the opponents 
of the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel, to be 
irreconcilable. This conclusion is strongly em- 
phasized by the Tiibingen writers, on the ground 
that the Quarto-deciman and Jewish-Christian 
party persisted in celebrating their ‘feast of the 
Saviour’s Passover’ on the 14th day of Nisan, 
when the Jews slew their paschal lamb. Their 
festivals of rejoicing commenced after their fast- 
ing had ended, on whichever day of the week it 
occurred. According to Eusebins (HE y. 24), 
Polycrates of Ephesus affirmed that the Eastern 
Churches founded their custom in part on the 
practice of the Apostle John himself, ‘who ob- 
served the 14th day according to the Gospel.’ But 
what Gospel? Not the Fourth, according to the 
critics, but the Synoptic Gospels, where John is 
mentioned with Peter as preparing the Passover 
on the morning of the 13th Nisan, and celebrating 
it with the Lord on the night of the 14th. This, 
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it has been alleged, runs directly counter to the 
representations of the Fourth Gospel. 


Now, tho difficulty here involved has been greatly aggravated 
by the twofold method in which conservative critics have en- 
deavoured to solve it. Henystenberg, Tholuck, Kdersheim, 
Luthardt, M‘Clellan, etc., satisfy themselves that every reference 
in John is compatible with the Synoptic assertion that the 
Lord’s Supper coincided with the Jewish passover on the 
evening of 14th-15th of Nisan. They think that several of 
the proceedings of the night were exceptional, e.g. Judas going 
out, that the possible purchase of things eT for the feast 
or gift of alms could be Justifled, that ‘the passover’ which tho 
chief priests were intending to hold, and for the ceremonial 
attendance on which they would not enter the protorium, 
referred to a midday meat on the feast day called ‘ chagigah,’ 
a ‘thank-offering,’ and sometimes termed by laxity ‘ passover’ 
(2 Ch 3022 357.9), and that the references to the repacxwn—and 
the bearing of the cross, are all compatible with the first day 
of convocation. It is thus thought that the two accounts are 
harmonized ; but, on the other hand, Bleek, Greswell, Godet, 
Weisa, Westcott, Watkins, etce., have shown the entire incom- 
patibility of the proceedings of the trial, of the crucifixion, 
the bearing of the cross by one coming from field labour, 
the purchase of spices, etc., with the most elastic interpre- 
tation of the letter of the law then in vogne. The violations of 
Sabbatic law in performing or allowing deeds of mercy would 
have been utterly insignificant by the side of these flagrant 
contradictions of both Deller and spirit, These numerous de- 
taila (see Reynolds’ Introd. pp. rxci-xev, and notes on the 
passages in Gosp.) cannot be eceeal! The Synoptists them- 
sclves supply many confirmations of the Johannine view, espe- 
cially the determination of the authoritics not to apprehend 
Jesus ‘on the feast day.’ Since Jake reckons the hOth day after 
the first day following the Sabbath of Passover (see Ly 2315, 
Dt 16%) as that on which Pentecost had fully come (Ac 21), 
and as the universal tradition and custoin of celebrating it on a 
Sunday cannot be disputed, it is evident that Luke must have 
reckoned in the year of our Lord’s death that the paschal feast 
was held on the night following the crucifixion. 


St. John, who took part in the preparation of the 
passover, was not purposely correcting a common 
tradition, but making the chronology more clear. 
Still there remains to be accounted for the explicit 
manner in which Luke and Mark refer to the 
celebration of the supper and the blending with 
it of the ancient ceremonial on the night of the 
betrayal. Godet and Westcott do not hesitate to 
imply that the Synoptic narrative shows that our 
Lord must have anticipated by a day the leval 
celebration, Jlaste and the imminence of the 
tragedy are thought to account for this departure. 
The fresh point made by Caspari (Chron. Introd. 
to Life of Christ, king. tr. pp. 195-217), is that 
the four evangelists are unanimous in the asser- 
tion that Jesus suffered on the Ith of Nisan, 
after having prepared for the paschal supper, 
though without ihe lamb, or the ditter herbs, or 
the elaborate ceremonial ; that the lamb may have 
been reserved for the evening of the day of the 
crucifixion itself, for the hurry and awfulness of 
which they were unprepared. If this be the fact, 
the diffienlty vanishes. Inits favour may be added 
the Chronicon Paschate, which quotes Clemens 
Alex., who, following the chronology just set 
forth, implies that the disciples had learned that 
Jesus was Himself the Lamb, the food and the 
wine of the feast. The fact that Origen, Chrysos- 
tom, and others in the course of the various 
Easter controversies, took a different view from 
Clemens Alex., does not here concern us. The 
points at issne with the Western Church turn on 
other considerations not vitally connected with 
our present discussion, With three most plaus- 
ible, if not absolutcly satisfactory, methods of 
accounting for the difhiculty, it is scarcely worthy 
of candid scholarship to speak of irreconcilable 
contradiction, or of the impossibility of St. John’s 
being the author of the Fourth Gospel. 

(4) The omission by the Synoptic Gospels of 
events and discourses reek constitute vital 
portions of the Fourth Gospel is very startling, 
and difficult to explain; but it is important to 
observe that Matthew and Luke are aes almost 
equally characterized by peculiarities of their 
own. Without enumerating them here in detail 
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(see Pulp. Com. xevi), it may be suflicient to notice 
that while paragraphs of various length, peculiar 
to the author of iWe Fourth Gospel, amount to 
ninety-six, yet the specialities which we owe 
entirely to i amount to no fewer than senenty- 
two, and similar peculiarities of Mt to sixty-two, 
exceeding together by thirty-cight those of the 
Fourth Gospel. Tt is sufficient to urge that the 
three evangelists each found in the abundance of 
material what best corresponded with the supreme 
motive of his selection. Special emphasis has 
been laid upon the silence of the Synoptists on an 
event which definitely precipitated the tragedy. 
Most certainly, the death and restoration — of 
Lazarns take so signal a place in the final working 
out of Jewish hostility, in John’s Gospel, as to 
imply an extraordinary reticeuce on the part of 
the Synoptists. It 1s possible that amid the 
afHnence of mighty works wrought in Galilee the 
sorrows and joys of Bethany did not bulk so 
largely as they seem to the critics to da when this 
one event is singled out for minute inspection. 

(5) The omission by the Fourth Gosjpl of cvents 
of capited umportance in the Synoptic narrative. 

(a) The miraculous birth and infancy, the 
youth, the family, the genealogy of Jesus, and 
the early ministry of Jolin the Baptist, are passed 
over in silence, et there are significant hints of 
these things which carry the reader’s imind over 
the omission, without the suspicion of ignorance 
or indifference. 

(4) The baptism of Jesus by John, with its 
accompaniments, is not definitely recorded, and yet 
it is implied in the testimony of John, and in the 
thrilling effect prodneed npon the mind of the 
Baptist by what he saw and heard. Similarly, no 
account is given of the imprisonment and death 
of the Baptist, yet both are hinted at. 

(c) The omission of the temptation in the 
wilderness has been put down to doctrinal pre- 
possessions of 2nd cent., but closer study seems to 
show that the evangelist inserts between the great 
testimonies of the Baptist and his imprisonment. - 
te, in precisely the chronological position where 
ee teaching places the temptation—a series 
of events covering the matter of euch of them. 
The creative multiplication of wine, as an act of 
love to others rather than of self-assertion or the 
rectification of personal need, corresponds with 
the temptation to dispense with the Father's 

rovidential care of iva ealoced Son. The sudden 

escent upon the temple with reforming energy, 
in lieu of casting Himself from the pinnacle to 
attract the admiration of the sign-loving multitude, 
is charged with effective analogies. Then, thirdly, 
we find an unostentatious refusal of Christ to 

alter with evil, or to accept the sanction of the 
Sanhedrin in order to accomplish the ends of even 
Hix own mission, ‘Thon shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him alone shalt thou serve,’ rings 
through Jn 2. 3 and 4 just where the Synoptists 
had chronologically placed the mighty struggle 
with the sugeestions of the devil. 

(¢) The omission of the transfiguration, an 
event which is fully deseribed in the Synoptic 
naurrative. ‘This is surprising, because the latter 
represents the son of Zebedee as one of the three 
witnesses of the incident; but the explanation 
may be that the eyes of the ieloved disciple 
received more convincing evidence than the bright 
cloud and the heavenly visitants and a super- 
natural voice, to Sctablinh the divine glory and 
Person of the Lord. ‘ We saw,’ he said (14), Chis 
glory, the glory of the only - begotten.’ It is 
worthy of notice in this respect that Moses and 
Elijah were pereeived by John to have prepared 
the way of the Saviour and Ilis sacrifice (17 23) 
The whole Gospel is a continuous revelation of the 


glory of the Life, a vindication of the fact that 
Jesus is the light- and sight-Giver to blinded 
humanity. 

(¢) A more perplexing omission is that of the 
institution of the Eucharist, especially as the ver 
meal at which it took place 1s mentioned with 
some other acconipaniments, such as the feet- 
washing of the disciples. Somewhere in the folds 
and parentheses of the stupendous sentence (13!) 
we imagine that the institution of the Eucharist, 
which was intended for the sustenance and the 
responses of a transcendental love, lies concealed. 
On no supposition can we conceive the author to 
have been ignorant of the sacramental rite. We 
know that it had spread from Jerus. to Troas (Ac 
20711) and Corinth, and was so highly esteemed as 
to be abused by the unwary (1 Co 1126), _ The best 
supposition is that the apostle has spread out over 
the discourse contained in chs, 13-17 the deepest 
and most essential features of the Eucharist. The 
teaching of transcendent love, and mutual in- 
dwelling and eternal life, is thus repeated by the 
divine Master in these chapters. More than this, 
John has reported the astonishing discourses at 
Capernauin (ch. 6), where the Lord deseribed deep 
spiritual communion with Himself as ‘eating his 
flesh and drinking his blood.’ Christ Inid em- 
phasis on the faith which accepted the Inearna- 
tion, the reality and nearness of the God-man, the 
actual and orice humanity of the Son of God, 
the divine Bread which eame down from heaven, 
under the unique phrase ‘cating his flesh,’ and a 
deep appreciation and assimilation of His sacrificial 
death as nothing less than ‘drinking his’ blood,’ 
not only of ‘the blood which is the life,’ but the 
blood which was shed. So early in His ministry, 
He taught that what He also elsewhere in 
the Synop. narrative described as a ransom in 
place of many, was effected by the giving of His 
life. Thus He made it evident that dife in Mim 
was closely bound up with the stupendous idea of 
the death of the Christ of God. ‘ //e that eateth 
me shall live beeruse of me.” Two theories have 
wrevailed—one, that a transcendental philosopher 
in the middle of the 2nd cent., ignoring or re- 
pudiating the sacrament of the body and blood, 
chose this way of expressing: his spiritualization of 
this widely prevalent usage. The other hypo- 
thesis is, that the beloved disciple, having heard 
and recorded the Lord's own interpretation of 
eating His body and drinking IJis blood, was 
content. This seems to us far more reasonable. 
But why should he have omitted the symbol 
which was so well calculated to preserve the 
teaching of the great discourse at Capernanm, 
Ooo e have just seen that he did not repel 
the historical concrete always in favour of the 
ideal representation, But he may reasonably have 
been wounded by the prevalence of heathen and 
superstitious adjuncts to the celebration of the 
Kucharist. He was not a bigoted spiritualist, as 
we may judge by the significance of the seven 
great miracles recorded by him, by the interesting 
feet - washing which had never become a sacra- 
mental usage. (See art. ‘uss-waschung’ by 
H. Merz in Herzog’s RE ; Smith’s Dict. of Christ. 
Ant. ‘ Baptism,’ §§ 34 and 67). 

(f) The omission of the agony in the garden. 
Keim says, if St. Joln’s account of the imperial 
bearing of Jesus in the garden and at the arrest 
be historical, then the Synoptic narrative is 
‘nulverized.’ Renan, B. Weiss, and others are 
ready on the other hand to allow that we owe to this 
Gospel historic traits which throw much light upon 
the incidents of the passion. In John’s account we 
have a more definite description of the place («ijros) 
than in Mt and Mk with their xwplov, or Lk with 
the indefinite rémos. The ‘garden’ was a ‘place’ 
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‘to which Jesus often resorted with his disciples.’ 
Moreover, if the Synop. narrative be historical, 
John must have been with His Lord in the depth 
of the olive shade. He must even have witnessed 
what Luke (22*: “, see below) describes of an agony 
insupportable, of the exceeding bitter ery, of the 
cup which the Father gave the Son of His love to 
drink, of the bloody sweat, and of the supernatural 
rally when, having called from the depths of a 
divine despair to Him who was able to save Him 
from death, He was heard because of His godly 
fear. But this apostle must have scen as no 
other reporter saw so distinctly, the lanterns and 
torches which accompanied the temple-guard as 
they descended into the Kidron Valley by the 
steep side of the hill below the city wall; he 
knew the name, Malchus, of the servant of the 
high priest, whose right ear Peter smote. Note, 
in addition to all this, how Jesus, according to 
John, rebukes Simon Peter for his rash mani- 
festation of physical courage, in words which 
remind us of the bitterest experience of Geth- 
semane. We must admit that little trace of the 
prostration of that awful scene presents itself 
when the God-man (according to the Fourth 
Gospel) faces the enemy. He there appears to bea 
match for all the treachery of Judas, Ne mnalice of 
the chief priests, and even the military power of 
Rome. Wie meets the serricd ranks of evil in the 
imperial calm of the intercessory prayer. It is 
the manner of this evangelist, and of other scrip- 
tural writers, to leave unexplained gaps in the 
midst of what seems to be continuous narrative. 
Such a manifest lacuna occurs here between the 
close of the valedictory discourse and the arrcat of 
the Son of Man. But we see even from the Synop.- 
tists that the great agony was over, and that the 
angel had strengthened Him (Lk 22%, whose 
genuineness is indeed doubtful ; see WH’s note). 
The ery, ‘Thy will be done,’ had linked the Father’s 
purpose of redemption with the bleeding heart of 
man, Ie had now the energy to rebuke the 
rabble that yathered round Him. He drove 
Judas to despair with words of incomparable re- 
proach. He moved forwards, in the face of false 
witness, to the assertion of the highest claims of 
Messiahship and divine authority. ven accord- 
ing to the Synoptists, the agony of the garden is 
compatible with the most stupendous claims, 

Moreover, it should not be forgotten that the 
Fourth Gospel never ignores the vicarious sorrow 
or the sacrificial agony of the Son of God. Not 
only does the author show in the valedictory 
address and prayer the keenest appreciation of 
suffering (sce 167 8 82 1713 1518-226 and 34%), but 
he gives a parallel scene of surpassing intensity 
ino oes wht a fearful looking for of deviation 
from the lather’s will is surmounted by ‘ Father, 
glorify thy name!’ The moral significance and 
the culminating intensity of the sacrifice is really 
placed chronologically before (not after) the ex- 
perience of the cs chainber. Cf. also the 
strange blendings of humiliation and victory in 
the story of the resurrection of Lazarus. We must 
admit that as the temptation, the transfiguration, 
and the Eucharist are suggested throughout the 
Fourth Gospel, so alsoisthe agony of Gethsemane, 
and, we may add, the bodily ascension of the Lord. 
The question arises: is the Synoptic narrative, 
which presents these themes in tableaux visions or 
revelations, or is the Fourth Gospel, which gives 
the same teaching in a group of objective facts 
and recorded words, the more Historical 2 

To John’s cye the grand synthesis of majesty 
and mercy, of divinity and lumanity, of the ideal 
and the actual, the blending of the mystery of 
pain with the brightness of the glory, was present 
in wll the word and work of the Loyos incarnate. 
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To the Synoptic tradition, the universally diffused 
synthesis is yathered up into scenes and acts of a 
drama which readers have no power to blend 
without philosophical and theological hypotheses. 
If we are right here, much of the current anti- 
theological criticism of the Fourth Gospel vanishes. 

C. There are numerons correspondences between 
the two documents which merit special considera- 
tion. 

(a) The broad facts, the leading outlines of the 
life of the Only-begotten are the same. ‘The name 
of ‘Jesus,’ the place of His early residence 
(Nazareth), the indisputable reference to ‘ father,’ 
‘mother,’ ‘brethren, and ‘sisters,’ the sienifi- 
eance of this in connexion with the confession 
of Wis birth from the Spirit and of His having 
come down from heaven, belony to the two sources. 
The birth at Bethlehem (Jn 74%) is assumed to be 
true by the refusal to eaiinp uwway a charge 
actually made. The reader knows that the Synop. 
tradition has already forestalled the objection 
which John, for special reasons, reported. Both 
sources of tradition agree that Capernnum was 
chosen by Jesus as the scene of special ministry. 
The different treatment of the Baptist is due to 
the obvious fact that the Fourth Gospel takes up 
his story where the Synoptics Jay it down. After 
the wondrous manifestation in the Jordan, and 
the confidences between Jesus and John after the 
temptation, the Baptist was dazzled with a vision 
both of His glory and of His sacrifice. He pene- 
trated the reality of both, and used the mighty 
numes of ‘Son of God,’ ‘Lamb of God,’ and 
‘Bridegroom’ of the veritable Israel. <All this 
was perfectly compatible with the fact that the 
revions knowledge of Jesus by John—even a 
cnowledge suflicient to justify the exclamation, 
‘I have need to be baptized of thee’ (Mt 3!*)—was 
as star-light to sun-light. 

‘Two preat ‘signs’ of our Lord’s mastery over 
material clements and the forces of nature are 
recorded in the Fourth Gospel (6'4), and correspond 
with the Synoptic narritive in all their main 
features, and the two throw valuable side-iights 
on each other; 0.9. the circumstance that Jesus 
constrained His disciples to enter the boat while 
He sent the AT away (Mt 14°*|| Mk 6*), is 
best explained by the sympathy felt by the dis- 
ciples towards the desire of the multitude to take 
Jesus by force and hail Him as Messiah King 
(Jn 6"), The combined narrative brings out the 
impressive feature of the history. 

n 12 gives new and interesting details of the 
anointing of the Lord by a woman (ef. Mt 26, Mk 
14). Tt is from the Fourth Gospel that we learn 
her name, as well as the date, the motive, the 
criticism of this noteworthy deed which has filled 
the Church and the world with the fragrance of 
its perfume. 

John agrees with the Synoptists in the main 
features of the triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 
The accounts of the ‘supper’ that preceded the 
passion, notwithstanding differences already dis- 
cussed, have much in common, e.g. the detection 
and departure of Judas, and much of the matter 
of advice and consolation yiven by the depart- 
ing Lord (ef. Lk 138% with the valedictory dis- 
course). 

Jn addition to this there are numerous identities, 
such as the trial scenes, the denials by Peter, the 
conduct of Pilate, the incident of Barabbas, the 
‘title’ and aceusation, the erneifixion, the two 
other vielims, the death itself, with its certification 
--the witnesses of the resurrection. Much that 
John wrote would be more difficult to appreciate 
if we could not suppose that he had the narrative 
of the Synoptists before him. Thus, although 
John does not describe the discussion in the San. 
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hedrin or the decision arrived at, he implies it in 
Pilate’s private interrogation of Jesus. 

(b) Other matters of fact or teaching, given 
in detail by the Synoptists, are characteristically 
hinted at in the Fourth Gospel, e.g. Jolin does not 
describe the baptism of Jesus, but he pointedly 
refers to the accompaniments and consequences of 
it. ‘The reference in 3% to the fact that ‘John 
was not yet cast into prison,’ is best explained by 
the evangelist’s knowing from the Synoptic narra- 
tive that the commencement of our Lord’s Galilwan 
ministry coincided with the imprisonment of John. 
Further,he seeing to show that the previons Judiean 
ministry was not incompatible with the assertion 
that a preat public ministry of Christ in Galilee 
was apparently dependent on the arrest of John’s 
activity. The Saviour’s knowledge of Peter, and 
the latter’s acceptance of the anthority of Jesus 
(Lk 5°, Mt 438, Atic 116), are best understood from 
Jn 1“ and the record of their early intercourse in 
the place where the Baptist was first exercising his 
ministry. The parable of the Children of the 
Bridechamber in Mt 9 is curiously confirmed by 
the last recorded utterance of the Baptist, Jn 3°. 

Again, there are proverbial sayings found in Jn 
which are preserved sometimes in different con- 
nexions by the § ynoptics, Comp. 4° with Mt 
1357, Mk 64, Lk 4°*; and 13'8 with Lk 6 and Mt 
10%; also 13°o with Mt 10 and Lk 10", 

The identity of the character of our Lord as 
portrayed in the Synop. and Johan. narratives is 
very remarkable, though this has been sometimes 
disputed. Even A. B. Bruce (Apologetics, p. 485) 
thinks it dificult to reconcile the apparent motive 
of the great miracles of the Fourth Gospel with the 
philanthropic, sympathetic, and personal reasons 
which dictate corresponding miracles and other 
incidents in the Synoptics. He says that while 
our J.ord’s chief motive in the Synoptics was piti- 
fulness over human need, on the other hand the 
obvious purpose of His ‘signs’ in the lourth 
Gospel was to call attention to His own Person 
and claims on human love and veneration. There 
is serious matter for contemplation here, should 
this contrast be observed throuchout these docu- 
ments, But the case of every apphcant for His 
mercy was severally considered and dealt with 
according to His wisdom. As He said to the 
woman who washed and anointed His feet, ‘'Thy 
sins are forgiven thee’; ‘She loved much’; ‘Go 
in peace’;—so to the woman taken in adultery, 
and brought before Him, He said, ‘Go and sin 
no more.’ Doubtless He healed many in the 
allluence of His love, as detailed by the Synop- 
tists; but He would not allow the woman with 
the issue of blood to steal away with a purely 
temporal blessing ; and in like manner He ‘found’ 
the sick man of Bethesda in the temple to give him 
warning, and did not rest after healing the blind 
man until He ‘found’ him to confer upon him the 
highest benediction. The reason of the miraculous 
feeding of the multitude in both documents is 
anxiety for their secular and physical require- 
ments; and the creation of the elements of wine 
at the wedding feast is an answer to the call upon 
His pity on behalf of the embarrassed villagers. 
The walking of Jesus upon the boisterous lake 
was a distinctly expressed concern for the peril 
both of mind and body to which His disciples 
were exposed. In all these cases our Lord un- 
doubtedly found occasion to bring out the great 
assurance that He had come forth from God and 
down from heaven; that He was the Light of 
the world, the Giver of strength, and a great 
Prophet. So though the raising of Lazarus was 
conditioned by consciousness of alliance with 
Heaven and oneness with the Father, yet few 
things in the Bible are more impressive than His 
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sympathetic weeping over that grave, and His 
divine condolence with Martha and Mary. 

Obviously, it was the purpose of the Fourth 
Evangelist to record the impressive words, gestures, 
revelations by which the Lord unveiled both Him- 
self and the Ifather. These are more impressive 
in St. John than in the popular tradition, but they 
did not conceal the humanness of His love. The 
ironical charge, which was transformed into a 
crown of glory, ‘ He saved others, himself he could 
not save,’ is one of the keynotes of the Fourth as 
well as of the other Gospels. On the other hand, 
do we not find in the Sermon on the Mount as well 
as in the charge to the twelve disciples (Mt 10), 
to say nothing of the interpretation of the great 
parables of the Sower, of the rie and of the Drag- 
net (Mt 13), and of the Seed Browne secretly (N 
4°6f.), stupendous claims of personal dignity, and 
of kinship with the supreme Revealer and Arbiter 
of human destiny? Does any assumption of the 
Fourth Gospel transcend the claims made by the 
vreat prophet of Mt 23-252 The Jesus of the 
Fourth Gospel felt that His own powers and claims 
were of supreme monient to mankind, but that the 
end of all He said and did was the life, light, peace, 
and joy of His brethren, and their victory over the 
world. Let the following passages be specially 
consulted : 640 6-7 47-50 Fike B7, 88 12. $1. 33 109: 0. 28 ) 140 
12°5. 35 1334. 95 143%) and almost every paragraph of 
the valedictory discourse. The same features and 
spirit pervade the Synoptic Gospels, establishing 
more of unity than diversity in their theme. 
They alone relate the supernatural birth of Jesus. 
Nothing more characteristically Johannine can be 
found than Mt 11°58 and Lk 107: *, wherein the 
Lord’s supreme self-consciousness was uttered, and 
is revealed in most cluse and gracious relations 
with the consolation and salvation of mankind. 
No words in the Fourth Gospel concerning our 
Lord’s character and prerogatives are loftier than 
those in the Synoptic Gospels. We believe we are 
justified in saying that the Synoptists would be 
more difficult to expound without the light of the 
Fourth Evangelist than the Fourth Gospel without 
the aid of the Synoptists. 

Other interesting and mutually corroborating 
elements are found in the four Gospels. There 
is, for example, the portraiture of certain per- 
sonages in the Fourth Gospel of whom we know 
nothing elsewhere, not even the name-—uniless the 
name be a second name of one known to us by 
another. 

(1) The most striking instance of this is Nathanael 
(chs, 1] and 21), A widely spread idea prevails that 
he is to be identified with the Bartholomew of the 
Synoptic lists of apostles, where he is (by his 
patronymic only) associated with Philip and 

homas. 

(2) Nicodemus is thrice referred to (3. 7° 19%), 
nay, he is photographed by a few phrases. The 
familiarity of our oa with this distinguished 
versonage is quite parallel with numerous scattered 
lite of His social relationships, especially in: Lk 
7% 83 19°, There is no certain identification of 
Nicodemus with one N. ben-Gorion, who, accord- 
ing to the Talmud, survived the fall of Jerusalem 
(see Geikie, 1. 584; Winer’s Realworterbuch, ii. 
152). 

(3) The woman of Samaria is portrayed with 
inimitable vivacity, and in a few sentences she 
has told her own story for all time. The refer- 
ences to Samaria and the Samaritans in Lk and 
Ac are all illumined by this sketch of the early 
intercourse of our Lord with the inhabitants of 
Sychar. 

(4) Mary and Martha have been introduced to 
the Synoptic history almost as ideals of the con. 
trast between the contemplative and the active 
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religious life. In Jn there is a brilliant page of 
genuine biography and history. The time and the 
place are recorded; the characterization of the 
women is beautifully preserved along unconscious 
lines in Jn 11. The resemblance of their brother’s 
name to that of the beggar of St. Luke's parable 
does not throw any light on this story, for all the 
surroundings are different, unless there be a faint 
adumbration in Abraham’s word, ‘ Neither will 
they be persuaded,’ ete., of the access of malignity 
in the hearts of the Pharisees, as reported in Jn 
12°, on hearing of the resurrection of Lazarus. 

(5) The Virgin Mother. ‘The reticence of the 
Synoptic account is one of the marvels of NT. 
We learn there that probably both she and Joseph 
also were the lowly heirs of the family and throne 
of David, that she occupied a purely OT stand- 
point, that she saw in the great function intrusted 
to her a solution of the ballling paradoxes of 
the theocratic kingdom. Mt and Lk combine to 
tell us of the gracious incidents of the infancy, 
while Mk sheds a very strong light on the 
probability that she shared with her other sons 
the fear that her prophetic child was ‘beside 
himself,’ and that she received from Him a severe 

et filial rebuke. She would doubtless have spared 
lim every rough handling, and songht to restrain 
all undue exposure to the rising storm of mingled 
enthusiasm and malignity. The sublime way in 
which, according to Mk, the Lord balled the de- 
sign of the brethren, and emancipated Himself 
from the control of His domestic circle, is on many 
grounds, both literary and doctrinal, most note- 
worthy. Cf. and connect Mk 3° with #8, Mary 
followed Jesus to Jerus. and was present at the 
tragedy, but there is no statement in any of the 
Synoptists that she was there. Lk, however, 
aces her with her sons among the disciples 
Lafore and after the Ascension, and it may be 
readily inferred that she was among the women 
who ministered to Jesus, though Mary of Magdala 
and Mary the mother of James the less and of 
Joses hie her from view. The same picture of 
the Virgin Mother is preserved by the beloved 
disciple. Mere also she allows herself to be over- 
shadowed by others and hidden in the glory of 
her Son and Lord. The author of the Fourth 
Gospel never breathes her name, but preserves 
the memory of the incident which he knew best, 
that he received the dying legacy of his Master, 
and as a son with a mother took her to his own 
home. ‘The reference to the mother of our Lord 
frees his narrative from all Docetic taint; and the 
firm vindication of the truth that the Lord came 
in the flesh and was made flesh, seemed to him 
to be of the very essence of the Gospel, and the 
denial of it to be antichrist. At the same time, 
his constant reference to the supernatural, heaven- 
descended life of Christ gives the most vital basis 
for His immaculate conception. Minute touches 
also show at Cana the manner in which, while He 
delivered Himself from maternal control, Jesus 
obeyed her desire to meet the needs of their 
humble hosts. Thus, in the most subtle manner, 
the rare and wonderful portraiture is the same in 
both documents. 

(6) The portrait of John the Baptist differs from 
that of the Synoptists; but if 1t be noted that 
the Fourth Gospel takes up the story where the 
current tradition dropped it, the chief difficulty 
vanishes. The strange question sent from the 
prison (Mt 11? and parallels) seems all the more 
strange in view of the great testimonies to Jesus 
borne by the Baptist as given in Jn 1 and 3 (cf. 
Reynolds, John the Baptist, 419-449). But there 
is nothing, after all, in the ‘witness of John’ which 
transcends the OT standpoint, and Christ declares 
(5%) that He had ‘greater witness than that 


of Jolin.’ Like Judaism itself, John would never 
have accomplished his proper work if he had not 
held to it too tenaciously even after it had reached 
its climax. But this involves exegetical considera: 
tions that are beyond our present scope. 

(7) Of nothing are we more certain than of the 
historical character of Simon Peter. The blending 
of courage and weakness, the desire to suggest the 
courses to be followed even by his Lord, succeeded 
by the profound deference paid to the expression 
oh the thought of Christ as soon as his reckless 
blundering was corrected, recur from first to last. 
This double personality a aay at the carliest 
introduction to Jesus, amid the splendours of 
the transfiguration and the solemnities of Geth- 
semane, in his base denials and bitter tears, on 
the morning of the resurrection amid the visions 
of heavenly things, in the controversy with St. 
Paul over the essence of justification, and in the 
traditions of Church history. Ile is a real, not 
an imaginary man. If St. John had given a 
fundamentally different interpretation of his per- 
sonality, it would have been strongly adverse to 
the historicity of his narrative; but the fact is, 
that in the transactions of chs, 13. 18. 20 and 21, 
though handling several diverse incidents, St. 
John’s statements exactly preserve the sume com- 

licated features of St. Peter's inner and outer 
ife. He who said to the Lord of the invisible 
world, ‘Not so, Lord,’ or ‘Depart from me, for I 
am a sinful man,’ or ‘That be far from thee, 
Lord’; who would have builded tabernacles on 
the slopes of Hermon, or engaged a whole band 
of Roman soldiers with a single sword, and 
then declared with curses that he knew not the 
man whom he had risked his life to defend,—is 
the same as the disciple who first cried, ‘Thou 
shalt never wash my feet’ and then, ‘not my 
feet only, but also my hands and my head’; who 
rushed into the sea to reach the feet of his risen 
Lord, and whose new act of impulsive curiosity 
received anew the rebuke of the Lord. The in- 
delible imprint of personality is carried through- 
out the fourfold narrative. 

(8) Cataphas and Pilate, though portrayed at a 
different angle and in the midst of circumstances 
which though concordant with those of the Syn- 
optists have a different bearing on the whole 
narrative, are alike etched from the life, and betray 
no departure from the reality common to the earlier 
representation. Caiaphas and Pilate are described 
as priest and rulcr of Israe] during the whole of the 
ministry of Jesus, Lk 3'. The remorseless resolve 
of the Sadducean priest to find or make a capital 
charge against Jesus on the ground either of sedi- 
tion or blasphemy; the unprincipled endeavour 
to keep the Viarees from siding with Jesus in 
His reformatory zeal; the demand on oath from 
our Lord of the loftiest claim of Messiahship and 
Sonship with a view to his immediate condemna- 
tion on a charge to which Pilate could not listen ; 
and the delivery of Jesus to the Romans on a new 
charge altogether, which Pilate saw through at 
a glance,—all this is left intact by the Fourth 
Evangelist, while he casts an additional light on 
the main motives of both the priest and the 
governor. he moral confusion of the motives of 
Caiaphas, evinced (11) in his prophetic forecast 
of a scapegoat to the indignant majesty of Rome, 
offered in the person of one absolutely innocent of 
the crimes alleged ; the superstitious fears which 
blended in Pilate’s mind with the abuse of his 
soverel power; the uprising of his moral, at 
least of his political, conscience, which led to the 
temporary delay of the sentence,—all these ele- 
ments are emphasized by the Fourth Gospel 
from its own sources of evidence. The private 
interviews between Pilate and Jesus, to which the 
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beloved disciple was privy (18°38 199-12), as well as 
the private and preliminary examination before 
Annas, add to the general information, and have a 
supplementary character ; still the author does not 
ignore, but gives the result of the action of the 
Sanhedrin under the leadership of Caiaphas in 
Pilate’s own words, ‘Thine own nation and the 
chief priests delivered thee unto me’ (18%). The 
Barabbas incident brings into pointed relief the 
action of the priestly party as tonched on in the 
Synoptic narrative, telling us that there was 
a pause and a questioning among the gxAos, which 
was overcome by the activity of the priests, who 
‘persuaded’ the people (Mt 27%); but the Johan- 
nine narrative shows how the fact corresponds with 
the earlier tradition ; and the extremely culpable 
weakness of Pilate is further shown in the de- 
lineations of the Fourth Gospel. Pilate crushed 
the warnings of his own conscience, and was more 
intent on visiting his supercilious antipathy on the 
priests than on carrying out hia own expressed 
conviction that the prisoner was innocent of the 
charge brought against Him. He yielded at last 
to a clamour which might complicate his relations 
with ‘Tiberius, as the most fateful expression of 
Jewish national degradation at length burst upon 
his car. ‘We have no king but Cwsar’ sealed 
the doom, not only of Jesus, but of the theocratic 
nation. Jesus was sacrificed to the cowardice 
and meanness of Pilate. The spirit of revenge 
which induced him to abide by the ‘title’ upon 
the Cross is another touch of characterization which 
we owe, as we believe, to the special sources of 
information possessed by the Fourth Evangelist. 
We are not concerned to deny that Jolin’s silence 
about the sublime assumption of the Messiahship 
and judgment of the world, and of the divine 
claim Ile made to the highest conceivable dignity, 
even when it sealed His death-warrant from the 
Sanhedrin, is a serious perplexity, but, at all 
events, it reveals no mere doctrinal perversity on 
the part of the writer to press the apparent theme 
and motive of his own wonderful contribution to 
the history of the Word made flesh. 

We have thus considered the objections drawn 
from the chronological and tiomranticnl details of 
the Synoptic Gospels, and have shown that the 
omissions by the Synoptics of certain facts pre- 
sunied to be of historical importance, as well as 
the striking omissions by the Fourth Gospel of 
events of cardinal significance in the Synoptic 
narrative, have often been pressed beyond their 
real significance. We have traced also the general 
correspondences in the chief facts and minute 
details of manner and matter between them, and 
examined the hiographic portraiture of the most 
noted characters. There remain some general 
objections of greater or less moment which affect 
the whole composition. 

D. Miscellaneous Objections.—a. The supposed 
exaggeration, through the mythopwic tenteney 
in the later writer, of the supernatural element. 
The transnimtation by creative process of ‘water’ 
into ‘wine’ is reckoned as an exaggerated and 
suspicious instance of divine prerogative attri- 
buted to the incarnate Logos. But this act seems 
by no means a more wonderful display of the 
will of Christ in harmony with the Supreme Will 
than is the multiplication of the bread, which 
belongs to the entire tradition. The heightened 
intensity of some of the special signs selected by 
‘Jolin’ is sometimes cited, e.g. the thirty-eight 
years of the man’s infirmity in ch. 5 is compared 
disadvantagcously with the ctghteen years of similar 
wralysix as mentioned by Lk; so likewise the 
lindness from Girth is compared unfavourabl 
with the temporary blindness which Jesus healer 
as recorded by Mt and Mk. But the way in which 


Mt. tells of ¢wo blind men where the other evangel- 
ists, Mk and Lk, mention one, and two demoniacs 
instead of one at Gadara, and two multiplications 
of bread and fish instead of one in the other 
records, is far more open to the charge of mythical 
enlargement than anything that is here attributed 
to the Fourth Gospel. There is a deepening glory 
in the resurrections from the dead, which has been 
commented upon since the days of Augustine. The 
danghter of Jairus just laid upon her deathbed, 
and the young man at Nain being carried to his 
grave, might seem insuflicient per se to prove that 
the Lord Jesus had the keys of death in His hands, 
but the fourth day of Aeath and the assumed 
putridity of Lazarus’ corpse are more conclusive 
evidence that the Lord is King, and can and will 
raise in some way all that are in the dust of death. 
He had chosen death and the sepulchre as His 
special battlefield,—-the evangelist had ample facts 
from which he made selection with reference alike 
to blindness and death, and in both cases, as well 
as in the bread sign and the Bethesda ‘Sabbath 
cure,’ he apparently chose the incidents for the sake 
of the discourses with which they were followed, 
and which he remembered so well. It must not be 
forgotten in estimating the weight of this argu- 
ment that the Fourth Gospel is parsimonious in 
describing specific miracles, though it records the 
fact of their abundance (20 *!), Further, it is 
the only one of the four which declares that the 
miraculous is a kind of evidence far inferior to 
that of intuition and personal recognition of 
the divine in Himself (Jn 14!°!4))) The miracle 
arrested attention, but it was still in the region 
of the natural and sensuous, and appealed rather 
to the understanding than to the higher con- 
science or to the spirit. The most startling and 
dramatic scenes, including, as we have seen, the 
temptation, the transfiguration, and the portents 
of the crucifixion, are shorn of those mysterious 
accompaniments which are desired hy the miracle- 
loving multitude, and might be described as the 
unhistorical accretion of years. After prolonged 
pondering of the problem, we are convinced it 
might be urged that there is more of the mythical 
lustre overspreading the Synoptic narrative, more 
of the imaginative setting, and the solitary un- 
corroborated event. or teaching in both Mt and Lk 
than in the Fourth Gospel, and more of the 
pictorial and even dramatic presentation in’ the 
Gospel of Mk than in either of them, and still more 
than in the stern self-repression and spiritual 
recollections of the great Apostle of Love. 

B. Schenkel (Charakterbild Jesu, § ii., and else- 
where throughout his able work), Hase, Renan, 
Ritsehl, and others, have emphasized the absence 
from the Fourth Gospel of that progressive mental 
and official development of the character and 
Messianic claim of j esus alleged to be discoverable 
in the Synoptic tradition. But if the Preacher 
of the Sermon on the Mount identified Himself 
with ‘righteousness,’ and declared that, by pene- 
trating the secrets of all hearts, He could and 
would dispose of the final destinies of individuals ; 
if He was hailed as the Holy One of God by the 
demoniacs (Mk), and in the synagogue at Nazareth 
(Lk) aroused inveterate hatred by a double claim 
lo Messianic dignity and to an obnoxious uni- 
versalism,-—there is not) much room for develop- 
ment after that, especially when the three Gospels 
emphasize the significance of the Heavenly Voice 
which accompanied Ilis baptism by John, and His 
subsequent transfipuration, as the climax of His 
Galikean ministry. We are not concerned to deny 
the development of Jesus from His birth to the 
twelfth and afterwards to the thirtieth year of 
His life. Enough has been told to discriminate 
His infancy finally from that of the later legends 
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of Buddha, or the precocities and monstrosities 
of the non-canonical Gospels of the Infancy. The 
originality of Jesus leaves no room to think 
that cither John the Baptist or Philo, Hillel or 
Gamaliel, contributed anything to Lis mental 
resources or to lJis Messianic role. He knew His 
own mind, and followed it throughout, allowing 
the voice of the Father and the foreordained un- 
folding of human need and inquiry to determine 
the successive phases of revelation. While He was 
waiting for God, God was wore in all things to 
the unveiling of His own true nature and the vin- 
dication of His love to the uttermost. There 
appears to be quite a anaes if not a richer, 
development in the Fourth Gospel than in the other 
three. ‘There is a wide space between the language 
addressed to Nathanael (147) and that to Philip on 
the night of the passion: ‘Have I been so long 
time with you,’ etc. ; between the elementary in- 
structions given to Nicodemus (3'!*) touching the 
fundamental aspects of the new life, and the true 
nature of the kingdom of God, as consisting of 
regenerated men on theone hand, and on the other 
the sublime teaching of the ‘good Shepherd,’ the 
mutual indwelling of the Vine and its branches 
(ch. 15); the glorification of the Son of God, who 
would go unto the Father, prepare a place for them, 
‘come again to them’ in the power and presence 
of the Comforter. Almost every school of criticism 
admits — momentous advance after the close of 
ch. 12. Those whom He had gathered out of the 
world, those who at length had come to beheve in 
the mission of the Lord, are set forth at length 
as face to face with each other, under the shadow 
of the cross, in the coronation of sacrifice, suffer- 
ing, sorrow, and death. A higher strain of in- 
struction pervades the Fourth Gospel than that 
currentin theSynoptic tradition—one more adapted 
to the solitary inquirers, or to a knot of carping 
and critical priests, or to the society of His own 
disciples at great crises of their spiritual history, 
or to angry sticklers for their own customs when 
reparing their final and deadly assault upon ILis 
Fife, than to the ordinary and miscellaneous groups 
at the lake side or on the hill slopes of Galilee. 
However, the contrast does not interfere with 
the historicity of either account. ‘The progressive 
aspects of each group of revelations is obviously 
the result of the different Buse peu bes of His 
audience and their power to catch the meaning of 
His teaching. In the case of St. John’s Gospel 
this is heightened by the circumstance that the 
reporter is throughout one intense, perfervid, yet 
contemplative spirit, who received from the in- 
finite fulness of the God-incarnate—knowing Him 
to be this—just the impression which he alone 
could reccive, and in some deyree record for after 
generations. 

y. The Gnostic element in the Fourth Gospel, as 
distinct from the Synoptic narratives, has been sup- 
posed to carry this document from the close of the 
(st to the middle of the 2nd cent., to the great dis- 

aragement of its biographical and autoptic value. 

iegfried, as we have seen, endeavours to establish 
an influence from Philo of Alexandria upon the 
entire literature of NT, upon Mt and Ja as well as 
on Hebrews and the Johannine writings. Thoma 
has maintained a similar thesis. He even fastens 
on Valentinus, as Baur had done on Marcion, to re- 
date the Pauline Epistles, and so obtain, a fortiori, 
a plunge down into the 2nd cent. for the Johannine 
books. This kind of criticism overshoots itself. 
Both the Ist cent. B.c. and the Ist and 2nd cents. 
A.D. were seething with the ferment produced by 
the blending of Hel. and Oriental ideas, of Gr. and 
Heb. philosophy and phrase. There is no need to 
come own to the middle of the 2nd cent. to under- 
stand the phraseology of Col or Hebrews, the 


lotters of Ignatius or Barnabas, or the Wisdom of 
Solomon. Specific terms, such as ‘Logos,’ ‘ Life,’ 
and ‘ Light,’ were ready at all times to take up a 
richer connotation than before. ‘The special con- 
trast between the Synoptists and John, to the 
disparagement of the latter, has been pressed, as 
though Jn had thus received the hall-mark of the 
end of 2nd cent. The question arises whether the 
creation of the whole world by the Logos or Son 
is affirmed or repudiated by the Fourth Gospel. 
Does it recognize the dualistic view of the source 
of good more than do the Synop. Gospels? Surely 
the latter give us more references to the malice, 
mischief, and kingdom of Satan, of darkness and 
demouism, than the Fourth Gospel, which never 
refers to demoniac energy. There is nothing more, 
on the other hand, than a vague side reference to 
the Creation in the Synoptics (Mk 108). Sneh Jan- 
guage is by no means so clear and explicit with 
reference to Crention as wdvra &:’ a’rod éyévero 
(Jn 13), nor can it be pretended that matter (7 6d») 
or any other clement in the xéoyos is exeepted from 
the mdvra, which owe absolutely their genesis to 
the Logos. The non-interpenetrating character- 
isties of ‘lixht’ and ‘darkness’ is not asserted. 
The power of ‘darkness’ is not chaotic or anarchic, 
but represents simply the negation of ‘light.’ 
‘Darkness’ is not impenctrable to ‘light.’ The 
element of will or moral nature enters into the 
conditions of its permanence. The idea of 64 
tovnpés belongs patie? to the Bynop. than Johan. 
representations; sce Mt 5% 6 13”, Lk 11° 8, 
Davidson considered that Jesus (Jn 17%) did not 
‘pray for the world,’ because the xédcuos was 
hopelessly beyond the region of conversion or the 
power of prayer. This interpretation seems en- 
tirely inconsistent with 1°% 328 442 G99 61 g19 1957 168, 
and even with the context of the assertion, ‘I pray 
not for the world,’ in which the Lord prays (v.%) 
for those who shonld believe on Him eeu the 
word of His disciples, and looks forward to the 
great consummation of Ilis own mission, ‘that 
the world may believe that thou didst send me.’ 
This is the final purpose of the Lord’s intercession 
for His disciples. We admit that pervading the 
Fourth wigeve there is a class of references to an 
elect kingdom of susceptible souls to be found 
throughout the world, ‘the other sheep’ of 107, 
ef. 3° 21 1877, which suggest the wideness of God’s 
mercy, and also the inscrutable and boundless 
depths of the divine decrees, the extent of the 
invisible and omnipotent graces affecting human 
destiny and counteracting human perversity and 
corruption. This is not Gnosticism, but one of 
the great teachings of Divine Revelation in the 
God-man. A Docetic element is charged upon 
the Fourth Gospel, and the Gnostic Ebionitism of 
the 2nd cent. is referred to as its source, and the 
later supposed date is assigned on this ground to 
the whole class of representation ; but the Johan. 
writings, and especially the Gospel, are the most 
decidedly pronounced anti-Docetic documents in 
NT. They speak of the true humanity of the Son 
of Man with intentional emphasis. Thus the 
father, mother, brothers of Jesus are spoken of ; 
the weariness, thirst, tears, inward yroanings, per- 
sonal affections, dress, food, spittle, touch, flesh, 
blood, bones, wounded side, are severally men- 
tioned. He was ‘made flesh,’ 7.e. full humanity ; 
His dead vey was partially embalmed, His rai- 
ment was divided among the soldiers, After His 
resurrection He was prepared to take broiled fish 
and honey and biked: e do not admit a treat- 
ment of the supposed phantasmic appearances or 
pst Dpes rence of the Lord (7 8° 10° 18°) as 
Gnostic or Docetic in the Fourth, when similar 
events are recorded in the Synop. Gospels, cg. 
Lk 4, as well as the walking on the water and the 
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walk to Emmaus. Hilgenfeld has laid stress on 
a translation his theory has demanded, that in 
88% 4 onr Lord is supposed to refer to ‘the father 
of the devil,’ and so to the oriyination of the devil 
by some inferior god, hke the Jehovah of OT as 
imagined by the Ophites. The whole of this 
contention has been taken up favourably by the 
advocates of the 2nd cent. date. It proceeds from 
unwillingness to recoynize that the Gospel paces 
the difference between the children of God and 
the children of the devil, not in primordial differ- 
ence of essence, but in the will of man (see Godet’s 
Introd, vol. i. 182 1Y.). 

8. The phenomena of the Johan. discourses un- 
questionably introduce us to a new atmosphere, 
and to a place and audience different from those of 
the Synoptics. ‘This is not finally explained by 
the frequent suggestion that the Synoptics repre- 
sent our Lord as addressing the multitudes in 
Galilee, and that the Fourth Gospel is almost ex- 
clusively St ee with individuals, or with small 
groups of His disciples, —because, on the one hand, 
we sev that the great controversy of ch. 6 was con- 
ducted in the synagogue of Capernaum, and those 
of chs. 6 and 10 were held with large and excited 
groups in the temple courts. On the other hand, 
the great Synoptic discourse on the last things was 
addressed to only four of the twelve disciples. 
Moreover, the comparison of Mt 5-7 with Lk 6 
shows that the Sermon on the Mount was a selece- 
tion of the most reeondite instructions addressed 
at the first—and in the muain—to the inner 
circle of the disciples. ‘Che same features are 
observed in the special discourse to the twelve 
disciples in Mt 10, and correspond with much 
similar instruction given to the seventy disciples 
in Lk 10'!6, We cannot account for these differ- 
ences of style and subject-matter on such easy 
terms. A considerable element of subjective choice 
is distinctly claimed by the author on two occa- 
sions. Ife selected his materials from copious 
accumulations, out of a wide range of memory 
and of tradition, The reporter put them together 
with the hope and belief that they would evoke 
confidence in the Messiah-functions and divine 
Sonship of Jesus (208 and 21%). Some of the most 
‘ Johannine’ utterances are likewise to be found in 
Mt 1155, Lk lu", Moreover, every great claim 
made by our Lord in the Fourth Gospel is antici- 
pated by the direct or implied teaching of the re- 
ported sayings, and the miracles and parables of 
the Synoptics. The diction of these sayings is 
different from that of the earlier narratives, though 
it is easy to exaggerate the difference, and to 
ignore a very fundamental element of the problem. 
We have already seen how much common matter 
there is in these four documents. Many proverbial 
sayings or startling apothegms, found in the ‘Three, 
are not absent from the Fourth, though they are 
given in fresh connexions. ‘The strain of the 
self-consciousness of Jesus appears frequently in 
the Synoptic narrative, though given there when 
our Lord was concerned with the judgment of 
men, and foreboding the consummation of all 
things. Whatever may be the ultimate solution 
of this great problem, this at least is shown to be 

robable, that there was from the first a twofold, 

ouble-sided strain in our Lord’s discourse, on 
which minds of congenial and susceptible charac- 
teristics would and did lay hold, with verbal 
tenacity, when brought into intimate relation with 
Him. This corresponds with analogous pheno- 
mena in other regions of biographical record. Only 
by blending these and some dissimilar elements 
can we obtain the approximate portraiture. We 
need to combine the commonplace representa- 
tion of the man Socrates by ihe matter-of-fact 
Xenophon, and even the lampoon of the Sophists 


in the comic satire of Aristophanes, with Plato’s 
ideal of the great teacher, martyr, citizen, 
and philosopher, before we have the historic 
Socrates on our canvas. In like manner we are 
bound to take account of the Pauline Christ and 
that of the Kp. to the Ilebrews, the ‘unwritten 
words,’ the threefold type of the Synoptists, and, 
above all, that representation which in this Gospel 
presses most near to that portion of His conscious- 
ness wherein He communes with the Father and 
with Himself. In these conversations and _ soli- 
loquies the subjective element of the reporter is 
more conspicuous than elsewhere. The prince of 
biographers is he who is able to gather up the 
spirit and vist of a long conversation or discourse, 
and present it in the words of the Master Himself. 
This is exactly what John seems to have done, and 
thus he brings us nearer than any other to the 
great historic reality—‘ historic,’ t.e. not, as often 
implied, on purely non-supernatural lines, but in 
the sense of objective fact. 

The opponents of the authenticity of the Fourth 
Gospel urge that the writer, alike in his prologue 
and in the report of the Lord’s words in the epilogue, 
and in the first Ep., adopts a style of expression 
which he puts into the mouth of Nathanael and 
Nicodemus, Mary and Martha, Caiaphas and Pilate, 
the blind man and John the Baptist, corresponding 
in diction so closely with the phraseology of Jesus, 
as to sugyest that the Greek words of all the 
spoakers, including the Lord Himself, are nothing 
else than St. John’s own strongly snaracanived 
vocabulary and diction. Some of the most acute 
and Jeurned defenders of the authenticity of the 
document have not hesitated practically to admit 
thiscontention. Watkins (in his Buimplon Lectures, 
and in his article on the same theme in Smith’s 
DB?) has maintained the possibility of which we 
have spoken, and has endeavoured to account for 
the phenomena by the simple theory of translation 
from an Arameaic original. [t is probable that 
some of the discourses have undergone this process 
of translation. ‘There is a distinct tradition to a 
similar effect with reference to the Gospel of 
Matthew. The same peenlarity must be held 
equally possible in Mk and Lk. And many of the 
difficulties are surmounted in the present case by 
the theory of the translation of words uttered in 
Aramuic into the Greek of Jn, which, having been 
built up through long years, enabled him to make 
use of it in representing the words of others, 
aad then he may have adopted the same favourite 
terms, and a somewhat similar construction of 
sentences on all occasions. But we cannot adinit 
that this hypothesis completely satisfies the facts 
of the case. 

e. The diction of our Lord and of His biographer. 
There are peculiarities of diction, vocabulary, and 
structure which are certainly adopted by this 
writer--Gr. words are used by him and by no 
other, some of which are somewhat uncommon, 
such as dvrAnua, dmocuvdywyos, BiBpwoxew, yMwood- 
Kkopov, daxptev, Slduzos, emixyplew, Onn, Opéumara, 
képpa, Ko\AuUBtoTHs, vurrip, wpocalrns. But in respect 
of special vocabulary Jn does not differ from other 
writers of NT. Again, there is a peculiar fond- 
ness manifested in Gospel and Epistle for certain 
special and almost technical words, — which by 
frequent repetition acquire a deeper meaning,— 
such as gus (23 times), d6ta (42), xédopnos (78), 
paprupla (47), yuwioxey (55), micrevew (98), onpetov 
(17 times). It is also clear that the writer adopted 
a Semitic connotation for ) in the «af which he 
makes do ample duty for the various connective 
particles of tlie Gr. tongue. A common pheno- 


menon in the Johannine writings is simple juxta- 
position of sentences, often producing by the mere 
use of xal, and in fact sometimes without it, an ad- 
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versative, concessive, or peculiar emphasis (14 1574 
311 5%), The very common antithesis of wév and dé 
is almost dropped, and xal repeatedly made to 
represent d¢, It is curious that the writer, after 
using Adyos in ch. 1, subsequently drops it and 
never puts it into the Be of Jesus. It recurs in 
the 1 Ep. (ch. 1) and in the Apocalypse. It there- 
fore becomes clear by this and many other passages 
and peculiarities that the author had a Greek 
diction somewhat peculiar to himself, which he used 
when following his own lines of meditation or 
narrative. Attention may also be called to the 
remarkable fact, that he puts into the lips of our 
Lord no fewer than 145 words which he never uses 
in his own person. Thirty-eight of these are found 
also in the Synop. account of our Lord’s discourses. 
A similar peculiarity of expression or construction 
is edervedl by the writer for Jesus, but never 
adopted by himself. There are nine peculiarities 
of our Lord’s diction, such as the reduplicated 
‘Amen,’ which are peculiar to Jn and never found 
elsewhere. ‘There are 500 words which are freely 
used by him in his own portions of the Gospel or 
in the words of one or other of the interlocutors, 
which he never attributes to our Lord, so that 
the phenomena of translation still leave some 
roblems to be solved by closer investigation. 
‘hat there was a certain amount of translation 
is obvious, and some strong subjective element in 
the selection and arrangement of material cannot 
be ignored; but an effort must have becn made 
to conserve the sacred words of the Lord Jesus in 
a phraseology which was supposed especially 
adapted to represent and enshrine the original 
utterances of the Master. This becomes more 
obvious when the evanyclist frequently comes into 
direct communication with his reader: when he 
speaks in propria persona occasionally he offers a 
commentary on the words of our Lord, perhaps 
even an expansion along certain lines of his own, of 
the words of Jesus which, though he caught them 
(and even transferred them into Gr.), he had not 
fully comprehended. These contrasts between the 
writer’s memories and his explanations, both of the 
narrative and of the discourse, deserve far more 
attention than they have received. 
The surpassing majesty of the Prologue (1!) 
indicates that the mind of the writer was inter- 
enetrated, overwhelmed with the effect produced 
b his contact with the Lord Jesus Christ. 
‘learly, he could think of Him as nothing less 
than ‘the only-begotten of the Father,’ as the 
Agent by whom the fulness of grace and truth 
broke upon the world,—and yet he drew a dis- 
tinction between 6 Oeds and the Adyos as divine 
element in Jesus, although in the same breath 
declaring an identity between them. The Word, 
said he, was ‘in the peelnnin es and ‘with God,’ 
and yet ‘was God.’ It was ‘the Word’ by whom 
‘all things’ came into being. ‘The Word was 
both the source and the sphere of life, of that life 
which was light. All the light which had ever 
flashed into the darkness, and which the darkness 
was too gross to admit, was the beaming of His 
face. This conflict with the darkness resulted 
in most tragical issues, Nevertheless, this Word 
at length came into the world, and did so along 
fresh lines, not merely as eminent in all life and 
light, but as a fully constituted humanity—‘flesh.’ 
From this point onward he proceeded to show 
how the soliloquies and words of Jesus fell upon 
his sensitive and susceptible soul, as belongin 
rather to eternity than to time, as voices SCE 
had in them an infinity of meaning and of truth. 
He selected a few only of these for description and 
comment, and they grew in weight and wonder 
till he laid down the pen. At the same time, we 
feel that the Lord did not write, and could not 


have written, the Prologue. The logical exordium, 
the sublime climax, were neither in our Lord’s own 
manner nor in His own phrase, as afterwards re- 
ported by the evangelist. A full discussion of this 
comparison must be reserved for some other place, 
but a brief treatment of a few of the most salient 
passages may be attempted. 

{. The incommensurability between the writer 
and his theme. We come into close contact with 
the writer in the following passages ;—]°3 Qu-1. 21 
23-25 318-21. 28 possibly B4-88 44-6 51-8 (;5. 15.17, 64. 65 730. 89 
§9- 2 Q?- 22 194- 42 118 18. 83-85. 51. 62 1216. $3. SiS: possibly 
1246-50 13}-8- 11, 28-30 1617-19 178 183: 9. 14. 28, 82 1914- 4. 28. 85- 


2%. 81 214 28-25, ‘These passages are independent of 
pure narrative, and are selected mainly because the 
writer cssays to inform his readers of the secret 
sentiment of the disciples or of others, which does 
not appear in the narrative itself, but still more 
because of the way in which he attempts to make 
more obvious the words of the Lord Hinself, 
when the wisdom of his interpretation, though 
doubtless up to a point conveying a deep or an 
obvious age is not equal to the accuracy of 
his report. Only a few of these can be indicated 
here. 22 ‘But he spake of the temple of his 
body,’ was doubtless a natural inference of a 
believer in the bodily resurrection of Jesus from 
the death to which the Sadducean party would in 
the main condemn Him. The first notes of the 
death-peal were sounded in the temple. The 
departure of Jesus from Jerus. was proof of the 
kind of reception which the great Prophet received 
from ‘his own’ as soon as ‘darkness’ set itself to 
quench the new ‘light.’ This was one and the 
nearest interpretation. But with all the subsequent 
history of the spiritual temple of believing men, 
and of the rapidity—the ‘ three days’—in which the 
new body and temple rose into spiritual splendour 
and suthciency, it is difficult to believe that the 
evangelist sounded or grasped all the significance 
of the weighty words. The question whether 3'° 
or }8-21, and again 4%, are expansions of the remem- 
bered and cited words of Jesus and the Baptist in 
the explanatory terms of the evangelist, cannot be 
discussed here, yet would not have arisen if criticism 
had not recognized in both places the subtle difler- 
ence between the individuality of the evangelist 
and the style of each of his masters. The fre- 
quent reference to ‘the hour’ of Jesus, as in 7? 8”, 
suggests the knitted, anxious brow of the evangel- 
ist as he watched the approach of crisis, and the 
mysterious deliverance of the Lord from the 
malice, the arrest, the stones of His enemies, It 
is curious that many of the chief puzzles of exegesis 
are to be found in the evangelist’s own comment or 
narrative. By far the most diflicult theological 
cruz is 7, which perhaps yields its treasure up to 
atient inquiry; but the statement of the passage 
is entirely due to ‘John,’ viz., that ‘until Jesus 
was glorified’ the Holy Spirit was not, had not 
been (‘given’ or ‘manifested’), This assertion is 
apparently discordant with the teaching of Christ 
and his apostles, and of John himself. It was 
a question of ‘more’ or ‘less,’ not a contrast be- 
tween nothing and something. The fulness or 
splendour of the new dispensation varies with the 
vital truth and revelation of God wherewith He 
energizes in the consciousness and even below the 
consciousness. The contrast between the quicken- 
ing of intelligence under the OT, and the descent 
of the Holy Spirit upon Jesus, is so great as to 
account for Jonn’s words, and a fortiori the con- 
trast between the ministry of the synagogue and 
the ascended Lord. The evangelist makes a great 
and unintentional revelation of himself in 13°°. 
His mind must have been working in flights of 
unparalleled ecstasy when he endeavoured to con- 
vey the impression which the feet-washing had 
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made upon him. But the style of the passage, the 
assumption of co-ordinate emotions in the boxoin 
of Jesus, and the motives not verbally revealed, 
differ profoundly from the diction and method 
of thought of the Lord Himself. St. John was able 
to represent the tones of the ‘eternal now’ when 
recording the words of Jesus, but when he tried to 
reflect the motives or inner spirit of Christ he 
could find no adequate language. 

The purport of the Gospel and the plan and 
classification of its subject - matter have been 
variously presented by successive critics und com- 
mentators from Lampe of Utrecht (1724) to the 

resent hour under the handling of Reuss, Godet, 
wthardt, Thoma, and jastoariniel Because the 
structure of this very wonderful book reveals 
a gathering intensity of meaning, and the suc- 
cession of events a climacteric force, it does not 
follow that the broad outline of the chronology 
has been tampered with in either historical 
or theological interests. Many of the lives of 
our yvreatest men naturally arrange themselves 
in epochs, great opportunities, deep sayings of 
historic significance, crises, tragedies—as, e.g., those 
of Socrates, Crexar, Buddha, Luther, William of 
Orange. Now, if we can aceept the funda- 
mental idea of God manifest in the flesh, we are 
satisfied that the most unsympathetic narrator 
would unconsciously sift material, and gather 
climax, and glow with dramatic intensity in spite 
of himself. ‘The Synoptic narrative, with its most 
solemn and far-reaching suggestions, has prepared 
the way for the Fourth Gospel, which everywhere 
presupposes the existence of the wider and more 
copious detail. It lays down firmly the chrono- 
logical points, between which it is not me Wat 
to show that the vistas of miracle, parable, self- 
revelation openout. Thenon-obtruded but certain 
septenary arrangement, the gathering of the glory 
as the story moves from eternity to eternity, the 

oetic framework showing that froin the great 

deep to the great deep it goes, does not disturb 
its true proportions of credible und realizable 
fact. 

n. The order of the thought due to the evangelist. 
—We will make some attempt to show what is the 
actual order of the thought, whether intentional 
or not, on the part of the evangelist. As many 
writers show careful and subtle alliteration in 
their prose, rhythm and accentuation in their 
poetry, without any consciousness on their part, 
so the progress of the thought comes into view 
with the evolution of the life and self-revelation. 


A. Proem, chs. 1-4 contain specimens of the nature and 
inethod of the Lord—first manifestations of the Bogos Incarnate 
to His own, to Iarael, and the world.-—i. Prologue, 14-18, Explana- 
tion of the astonishing phenomena which Jn proceeds to record. 
Jesus is all that Synoptists endeavoured to prove, viz. Messiah, 
Son of God, Son of Man; but to St. Jotin He is all thla, because 
He is Che incarnation of ‘the Word,’ v.14, who is in the beginning 
‘with God’ and ‘God,’ and has been variously manifested and 
active before the incarnation, in nature, prophecy, conscience, 
and grace, 

ii, The testimonies of the forerunner, 119-34. 
ili. The testimony of the first witnesses, 155-51, 
iv. The testimnony of two preat signs, 2-32, 
v. Revelation of heavenly things nnd the new life and re- 
dormphcn, meaning of the whole revelntion, 3° 21, 
vi. The final testiinony of the great seer, 322-36, 

vii. The ministry of the Lord beyond the limits of the theo- 
cracy, the Lifo-giver, the Prophet, and Savionr, 41-42, 

vill. The summation of the Galilwan ministry, 443-54, 

B. The conflict of the Logos Incarnate with His own people, 
down to the signing ot the death-wurrant, chy. 5-11. 

i. Christ (a) the source of life and healing to body and soul, 
of sabbatic rest and of resurrection glory, 61-2; (b) the wit- 
nesses to these claims, 630-40, 

ii. Ohrist sustains the life of which He is the source, 6-71, 
o The signs (on land and sea) of creative power and love, 
1-2, (b) The interpretation of the signs, 672, (c) Effect— 
increase of enmity and intensifying of faith, G41f. 60f., 

iii. The truth. Dramatic scenes; conflicting parties, with 
murderous designs, thwarted, inciuding the story of the 
adulteress, 7-811, 

iv. The light of the world (8!2-94!) vindicated by word and 


vin. The correlative Giver of sight ay well as light, with con 
fheting issues. 

v. The Shepherd of the flock of God, 101-41, 

vi. Identity of essence and function with the Father (102242) 
where the assumption is challenged and vindicated by word and 
sign. 

vil. (2) The vanquisher of death and Hades (111-57), and the 
claim to be the ‘ Resurrection und the Life.’ 

(4) The different effect produced upon different classes, 
especially on the ecclesiastical powers. The ban of condemua- 
tion contirmed and published, 

C. The close of the public ministry. 

i. The feast of love and gratitude, and the presage of the 
burial, 121-8, 

fi, The diverse effects of the sin, 129-11, 

iii, The challenge of the authorities, 12!2-19, 

iv. The request of the Greeks and the reply of Jesus, includ- 
ing the glorification of the Son of Manin and through death, and 
the anticipation of Gethsemane, 12-0-%9, 

v. Last words, and the retlections of the evangelist, 1230-50, 


D, The final manifestation of the Word Incarnate ag love 
unto the uttermost, chs. 13 17. 

I. The inner glorification of the perfect love to His own 
disciples, —i, Self-abandoning service, while simultancously 
giving the highest expression of Ilis divine commission and 
His God-consciousness, 131-17, 

ii, Followed by the exclusion of the faithless disciple. ‘It 
was night,’ 1318-30, 

iii. The last conversation and discourse. (1) The glorification 
of the Son of Man, with its great demand on the disciples, 
1331-35, (2) The question of Simon Petor and its terrible response 
and sublime consolations (1384-144), (3) The question of 
Thomas—bringing out the reply, that He, by death, was their 
way to the Father, 145-7, (4) The question of Philip, with 
greater revelations and the promise of the greater works, 148-21, 
(5) The question of Judas, the conditions of Mis self-manifesta- 
tion, 1422-31, (6) The parable of the Vine and its branches, 161-10, 
(7) The results of the union of Christ and His disciples—bitter 
but glorious, 151-168, (8) The promise of the Paraclete, 167-38, 
(9) The high-priestly intercession for Hinnsclf, for Wis disciples, 
for the whole Church, 171-3, 

II. The more outward and public glorification in the passion, 
18-1942,—j, The betrayal, 18! 1%, 

ii, Examination before Annas, with the discumfiture and 
denial of Simon Peter, 18!38-27, 

iii, The Roman trial, presupposing the decision of the San. 
hedrin, 1824-1916, 

iv. The crucifixion. Love unto the uttermost, 1917-24, 

v. Tho words froin the cross, 1929 40, 

vi. The side-piercing and the burial, 1931-42, 

1H. The final glorification and the Resurrection, 

(1) The evnnyelist’s own personal conviction, 201-10, 

(2) The manifestation to ndoring love, 2011-15, 

3) The manifestation to the ten disciples and others, 2018. 20, 

{4 The peace, the gift of the Spirit, 2027-23, 

(6) The manifestation to anxious scepticisin, eliciting the cry, 
‘My Lord and my God,’ 2028 29, 

(6) he evangelist's sulmation of Ilis arguinent throughout, 
1930. 31, 


IV. The Epilogue. 

3 The manifestation of Himself in the work of life, 211-14, 

¥) The service of love. The rehalniitation of, and solemn 
charge given to, Simon Peter, 2115-18, 

3) Special manifestation to waiting love, 2120-23, 
‘3 Tacntification of the author by sulsequent editors with the 
disciple whom Jesus loved, 21246, 

By whomsocver this marvellous document was 
constructed, it 18 unique in literature. ‘The con- 
centration and supernatural fulness of the subject- 
matter — sentence within sentence, hint within 
hint—reveals worlds of reality with the prodigality 
wherewith Nature surprises us. An immensely 
difficult task has been successfully finished by the 
simplest means; the Divine-LLuman Christ of the 
Ep. to Hebrews and the Christ of Ro 3 und 8 and 
1 Co 1-4 and 10-15, of Eph and Col, nay, the 
mysterious personality of Rev 1-3, is not incom- 
patible with the preacher of the Sermon and the 
parables of the Sower, the Drag -net, and the 
Pode Son; and here He lives before us, and 
there is no inconsistency. The Supreme Man re- 
veals Himself, still without comparison or analogy 
or rival, among the sons of men. He stands 
absolutely alone, yet infinitcly near, the one who 
suing ae ut transcends all physical and physio- 
logical law. All attempts to account for the docu- 
ment upon principles other than those we have 
contended for, every hypothesis made to bring it 
down to the middle of Ae 29nd cent., and there to 
find an occasion or an author, must be pronounced 
to have failed, und we fall back upon the memories 
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and love of the first generation or two after this 
reat revelation had been made. It is bound by 
inks which cannot be broken, to the history, 
the geography, the religion of the day, but tran- 
aeerids as yet all mere human history or known 
ways of nature. 


VII. Litgeraturs. — The translation by O. R. Gregory of 
Luthardt’s St. John, the Author of the Fourth Gospel, is 
enriched by a voluminous list of all the works and pamphlets 
written on the positive and negative side of this prolonged 
controversy, from Evanson, an Anglican clergyman in 1792, to 
Beyschlag in 1876. It occupies eighty 8vo pages. Crombie 
in his tr. of Meyer’s Comm. on Jn has furnished an ample 
catalogue of selected works, bearing more upon the interpreta- 
tion and exegesis of the text than on the controveray about its 
origin. These lists were completed in 1875. Watkins’ Bamp- 
ton Lectures have carried critical and classified enumeration to 
a later date. A digest of the most noteworthy literature and 
epoch-making works is all that can be here appended. 

Evanson (Ipswich, 1792), with insufficient evidence, gave voice 
to a rising spirit of free-thlnking among the English Deists of 
an earlier part of the century touching the ‘dissonance of the 
four evangelists,’ etc., and suggested that the Fourth was the 
work of a Platonist of the 2nd cent. Evanson was replied to by 
no other than Joseph Priestley and by James Simpson, and again 
took arma in 1794 1n defence of his thesis. In 1796 Eckermann 
assailed the genuineness of the Gospels on the ground of the 
prominence cesta given to miracles, He was one of the first 
who endeavoured to discriminate between the apost. or Johan. 
nucleus of the Gospel, and that which he thought had been 
added by later hands. Two years later, Eckermann retracted 
these views, 1798. Discussions prevailed between Schmidt and 
Bolton as to the original language, Syriac or Qreek, in which 
the Gospel had first: been written. In 1801 Vogel wrote a vulgar 
book in which he gave a melodramatic turn to the controversy by 
bringing the author of the Gospel for trial at the judgment day. 
Luthardt-Gregory enumerates about fifty worka before 1820, but 
no deep impression was produced until the celebrated theologian 
Bretschneider issued his Modest Huquirtes tnto the Genius 
and Oriyin of the Gospel and KH piatle of John, in which he 
gathered toa point all the doubts that had heen in the alr fora 
generation. Hoe was ably answered by Olshausen, Liicke, and 
others, and admitted that his doubts were resolved. Schleier- 
macher after this did not hesitate to recognize the true histori- 
cal character of the Christ of John, anticipating views which 
have long been held in suspense. For several years the posi- 
tions of Ksretschneider were reconsidered by positive and 
negative critics. Paulus, de Wette, Sartorius, Stein, E. G. 
Bengel, Iase’s different editions of his Leben Jestt, 1829 and 
1834, and fifty other Oe alee prepared the way for the four 
edd. of the celebrated Life of Jesus by Strauss, 1836-1840, with 
which it is well to compare Das Leben Jest fur das Deutsche 
Volk, 1864. Neander’s Life of Christ largely contributed to the 
refutation of Strauss, just as the latter Bae reduced to ridicule 
the rationalistic anti-supernaturalism of Paulus. Bruno Bauer 
(1840) made it clear that the mythical theory could not explain 
the Fourth Gospel, which throughout reveals the presence of a 
commanding thinker, who, if not a poet of distinct romantic 
faculty, must have been a wilful forger. Ebrard and others 
handled this hypothesis with severity. De Wette, Schenkel 
(1840), Reuss, Schwegler, and many others, grappled with special 
aspects of the inany-sided controversy. In 1840 the highl 
Important Introd. and Comm. of Liicke of Gottingen appeared, 
followed in 1862 by his celebrated Hinleitung in die Offen- 
barung des Johannes, in which the authenticity of the Gospel is 
sustained by referring the Apocalypse to the Presbyter. Cf. 
Luthardt, De Cumpositione Hvangelii Johannis. Andrews 
Norton, Genuineness of the four Gospels, 1837-1848, made a 
most notable contribution to the discussion ag it etood before 
the efforts of Baur of Tubingen. The latter epoch-making theo- 
logian commenced his assault by maintaining, in 1844, that the 
Gospel could not have been written before a.p. 160. In the 
Th. Jahrb. 1845, Zeller pushed the date forward another 
decade. Baur wrote Arit. Unterruch. tiber d. Canon. Evan- 
gelien, Hinlett. in d. NT. theol. Wissenachaft (1850-61 of Th. 
Jahrb.), Das Christenthum und d. Christl. Kurche d. drei ersten 
Jahrh. (1863, Erd ed. 1863). In 1854 he replicd to Luthardt, 
Fr. Delitazsch, Bruckner, and Hase, who haa disputed his 
positions. Hilgenfeld, in 1854, Die Hvangelien, does not 
consent to postpone the date of the origin beyond a.v. 120-140. 
Schneider, 1854, Die Aechtheit des Jn. Hvangeliuma nach den 
Ausseren Zeugnissen, nade an able reply to Baur’s treatment 
of the internal evidence. Scholten, Schurer (to some extent), 
Ebrard, Luthardt (with reference to the relation of the Gospel to 
Justin Martyr and the Clementines) fought the issues earnestly. 
In 1856 Jordan Bucher issued his Des Apostele Juhannea Lehre 
vom Logoa, nach threm Wesen und Ursprunge, and endeavoured 
to identify the Logos of ‘John’ and Philo; and in 1857 Baur 
again replied. The date of the last passover now took a pro- 
minent place in the debate, and Tholuck again defended the 

osition of the Fourth Gospel. The main thesis of Baur and 

ilgenfold and others was the discovery of a system of Church 
organization and Christian ideas rice te which the Fourth 
Gospel could alone have seen the light. Baur supposes that the 
Gospel reveals the presence of the 2nd cent. Guosis, and further, 
that it reflects the healing of a conjectural and violent schism 


between the Jerus. apostles and St. Paul, and the Churches 
which derived their origin and tone from these sources respec- 
The two tendencies towards Judaic exclusiveness on 
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the one hand and Pauline universalism on the other, were in- 
tensified by Marcionitic anti-Judaism on the one side and Mon- 
tanlatic revolt against the Episcopate on the other. In the 
writings of Baur the further speculation was hazarded, that 
towards the close of the 2nd cent. a tendency towards co- 
operation began ; that the Epp. to Col, Eph, Tiand Tit, He, and 
the Bk. of Ac, were fabricated to bring about a fusion of the 
hostile parties ; that this Gospel was a part of the system of 
forgeries by which the Cath. Church was originated. It is 
supposed that an unknown writer cunningly suggested that he 
was the beloved friend of Jesus and knew }is inmost heart; 
His belief in the theocracy, that ‘salvation was of the Jews,’ but 
that God was ‘a Spirit’; that among Greeks as well ag Jews 
the buried corn of wheat would bring forth much fruit. This 
extraordinary writer was ready to justify the Montanistic 
realization of the grace of the Paraclete, and also, by a delicate 
series of modifications of the Synoptic tradition, to make the 
passover of the Jews reach its climax at the hour of the cruci- 
fixion; and he sought, moreover, to link the Christ with the 
AOTOS of a popular pvlosophy Every line of the Gospel was 
searched for confirmation of some portion of the hypothesis; 
and adverse elements were cleverly contrived to read out the 
occasion for the publication of the spiritual Gospel. The strife 
between the Eastern and Western Churches as to the celebration 
of the Easter festival had broken out, and it was a masterstroke 
to show that one of the Jerus. apostles, who is traditionally re- 
ported to have followed the Jewish celebration on the 14th Nisan, 
the day preceding the crucifixion, had actually set forth the 
identification of the crucifixion of Jesus with the sacrifice of the 
paschal lamb. Baur fixed a.p. 17023 the date when this astonish- 
ing feat of forgery, concealed polemic, and spiritual manifesto, 
first saw the light. The question of this date was discussed with 
BA nen Ebrard (Introd, to Comm.), Thiersch, Hilgenfeld, 
ange, Steltz in numerous articles in German journals, with 
occasional replies froin Baur, who died in 1860, kept the con- 
troversy before the world. 

We have already shown reason to believe that the date assigned 
by Baur, viz. a.b. 170, ig quite untenable, and that step by step 
the appearance of the Gospel must be antedated at least by 
forty years and pushed back to the time of Basilides or Valen- 
tinus, who must have had the ideas and phrases of the Gospol 
hefore them. Jt has at length become impossible to deny that 
Justin quoted from the Fourth Gospel, and increasingly proh- 
able that Tatian, his conteinporary and disciple, actua y con- 
structed a Harmony of the Four Gospels, with a chronological 
basis in the Gospel of John. In 1862 H. Ewald showed that 
no authorship of an ancient writing is so conclusively attested 
as that of the Fourth Gospel (see Die Johan. Schriften tibersetzt 
tt. sha? Weiss and Weizsicker discussed, in Jahrb. /f. 
deutsche Theologie, the relation of the Logos doctrine of John 
to its sources, Strauss and Iilgenfeld, in 1863, made assault 
upon the Mur. Oanon and on minor defences of the Gospel ; 
Volkmar, Renan, A. Réville thought to rehabilitate the argu- 
ment that if the Fourth Gospel ha‘l been in use in a.p, 160, 
Marcion would have found it more useful for his purpose than 
Luke’s. We have elsewhere shown that Marcion could not even 
by mutilation have expunged from John’s Gospel the humanity 
of Jesus, his reverence for the Old Covenant, his identification 
of ‘the Lord’ of OT, the Creator of all things, with the God and 
Father of Christ. 

In 1863 van Oosterzee’s Life of Christ, Hengstenberg’s Comm. 
on Gospel, favoured, while Echthal’s Les Hvangiles attacked the 
authenticity. Martincan’s review of Renan's Wie de Jésus, and 
Astié, Explication de U Isvangile, followed in 1864, with Nicholas’ 
advocating of a partition theory. To this may be added 
Schenkel’s Charakterbild Jesu, which suggested that the original 
nucleus of the Gospel appeared 4.p. 110-120, and was after- 
wards coloured by the Gnostic speculations of Basilides and 
Valentinus. In 1866 Holtzmann in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, Pres- 
sensé in his Jésus Christ son temps sa vie, etc., and Sabatier, 
Besai sur les sources de la vie,—all three maintaining the 
authenticity,—were encountered by Keim, Geschichte Jesu von 
Nazara, etc., who argued (1867) that the Gospel was published 
at the beg. of 2nd cent. under the namo of the Apostle John, 
who nevertheless had never been in Pyeceue: Taylor, An 
Attempt to ascertain the Character of the Fourth Goxpel in 
relation to the three first, was strongly opposed to the authen- 
ticity. Tobler attempted to cut out the original kernel, and 
later on (1870) he reduced it to 81 verses. Oosterzce and 
Scholten again took up opposite sides, so also Ezra Abbot, 
Higginson, Milligan, and 8. Davidson. In 1868 Riggenbach 
endeavoured to show that the Presbyter John and the apostle 
were one and the same. In 1869 Holtzmann returned to the 
controversy, as did Meyer, Introd. to the Hxeg. Iaiudb., Godet, 
Komm. z. d. kv. Johannia, written also in French and trans- 
lated into English. Stanley Leathes’ Boyle Lecture (1870) on 
The Witnesa of St. John to Christ and Hilgenfeld kept up the 
struggle. In 1871 Krenkel, in his work, Der Apostel Johannes, 
argued that the apostle was the author of Apoc., but not of 
Gospel ; cf. Milligan, arte. in Contemp. Rev. and Brit. and For. 
Evang. Rev.; and Hutton, Hssays, Theological and Literary, 
whcidetended with great force the historicity of the Gospel 
against Baur and his followers. Holtzmann once more took up 
the claims of John the Presbyter. In 1872 appeared the import- 
ant Comm. and Introd. of Schaff, being o tr. and great enlarge. 
ment of Lange’s Comm. in his Bibelwerk; and the singularly 
valuable Authorship and Mist. Character of 4th Gospel, by 
Sanday, followed in 1876 by 7'he Goapels in the 2nd Cent. In 
1874 was published Supernatural Religion, An Inquiry ir:10 the 
Reality of Divine Revelation, which created almost a literature 
of reply. The anonymous writer was vehemently adverse to the 
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authenticity of this Gospel (vol. fi. 251-476) on every ground 
and every side issue. Lightfoot in the Contemp. Rev. (after- 
wards republished) ; Sanday in the Gospels during the 2nd Cent.; 
Row, The Jesus of the Hvangelists ; Luthardt, Der Johan. Ursp. 
dea 4ten Evang. (tr. into Eng. by OC. R. Gregory, 1875),—replied 
very successfully. Farrar’s Life of Christ (1874) sustained the 
authenticity ; but Hilgenfeld, in 1876, in MMist.-Krit. Hinleit. un 
das NT., determined the limita of production between a.p. 132 
and 140. Mangold (Bleek’s Hindevt.) was again adverse, but 
Matthew Aiald, Review of Objections to Literature and Dogma, 
(Cont. Review, afterwards republished in God and the Bible), 
defended the authenticity with high literary tact, but by falling 
back in part on some special partition theory of hisown. In 1882 
the remarkable work appeared of Albrecht Thoma, Die Genesis 
des Johan, Evang.: ein Bettrag zu aciner Ausleg., Gesch., te. 
Kritik, in which the author endeavoured to find an Alex.-Philonic 
origin for the entire Goxnel, which Ia dealt with as Philo 
handled the ’ent., and which, on this hypothesis, could have 
had no meaning save among the Neoplatonic schools, where 
supposed forecasts and surnmaries of history were only crypto- 
grams of philosophical theory, ¢.g. ch. 9 is regarded as a cipher 
of the position and career of St. Paul, and ch, 21 an outline of 
the history of the Acts of Apostles. With ingenuity the 
theory was carried through 879 payes, In 1882 (Eng. tr. 1883) 
appeared B, Weiss, Life of Christ. The chapters on the 
‘Johannine’ sources are singularly impressive, and vindicate the 
historicity of the Gospel againat the speculations of various 
offshoots of the Tubingen School. The theory of the reminis- 
cence of one who had fathomed the deep secret of the Incarnate 
Logos in Jesus, interprets the author’s ‘ideal elevation and 
Spiritual forin, but also his historical trustworthiness. If it he 
regarded ag the invention of a semi-Gnostic philosopher of the 
2nd cent., it is a delusive will-o’-the-wisp—in truth, a gigantic 
lie.’ In the same sense Godet’s fivainahis Introd. to his Com- 
mentary touches and illuinines every part of this great subject 
Eng. tr. 1887). In 1885 Salmion’s Hist. Introd. to the Study of 
T gave ample space and great freshness to the maintenance 
of the Na A Edward Reuss in his Hist. of Sac, Scrip. 
of NT, tr. into Eng. by Houghton froin the 6th Germ. ed., 
with additional bibliographical details, minimized the value of 
the external evidence, and left it as only barely possible that 
Jn was the work of the apostle, The introductory discussions 
of Hengstenberg are scattered throughout his Commentary. 
Special excursuses on the Paschal and other questions are to be 
found in M‘Clellan’s great work on the Gospels. Against Edwin 
Abbott’s view in his article ‘Gospels’ in Eneye. Brit.29 may be 
ut Ezra Abbot's Kuternal Evidence of the Fourth Gospel, and 
Vestcott’s Introd. to his invaluable Comm. on the Gospel in 
Speaker's Commentary (and published separately); alyo Milligan 
and Moulton, Introd. totheir Conum.in Schaff's Popular Commen- 
tary, and Watkins’ Introd. to Comm. in Ellicott’s Comm. for Eng. 
Readera, as well as hia very important discussion of the histor 
of criticism in Bumpton Lectures for 1890; Reynolds’ Introd. 
to his Comm. on Jn in the Pulpit Commentary. Keim in his 
voluminous Life of Jesus of Nazara setticd down to the date 
A.D, 180 and to a repudiation of 8t. John’s residence in Ephesus. 
He decided that carly antiquity was gricvously misled by 
Trenmus in this and other respects, Just as Riggenbach, Farrar, 
and others think that the very personality of ‘John the Pres- 
pha has been created by an ill-starred guess of Euschius. In 
Handkom. z. NT (‘Joh. Evangelium ’), Holtzmann, 1890, argues 
that the most extreme critical view which he adopts doubles the 
value of the Gospel, Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah (1883) throws vivid light upon the Johan. as well as 
other sources of the great biography by his intimate acqualnt- 
ance with Heb. literature. In 1890 Hugo Delff, Das 4 HKvan- 
gels, and (1883) in his Grundzuye des Endiick:-Gehchichte d. 
eligion, advocated a special view which creates many fresh 
difficulties, that ‘John’ was neither the eon of Zebedee, nor 
John the Presbyter, nor the author of the Apoc., but a well- 
to-do philosophical disciple of Jesus, whom Ife loved and who 
was specially acquainted with the ministry in Jerus., who was 
subsequently confounded with the John of Acts and Apocalypse. 
P. Ewald, in 1890, Das HWauptproblem der Evangelienfrage, 
strove to bring out the original Johan. nucleus of the entire 
evangelical tradition, of which John has given the richest an- 
thology. In 1891 Gloag issued Introd. to the Johan. Writings. 
This is one of the nost complete réswimés of the entire question 
in the light of modern criticism, embracing not only the Gospel 
but the Epp. and the Apocalypse. Harnack in his History of 
Doqma, vol. i. 96-08, admits that the origin of the Johan. 
writings ig ‘a marvellous enigina,’ that therein a Christ clothes 
the indescribable with words, that a Pauline Christ walks on the 
earth ‘far more human than the Christ of Paul, yet far more 
divine.’ He scems to adinit that Christ Himself is the author of 
ch. 17, but all is suffused ina bright cloud of the supra-historical. 
He repndiates the dependence on Philo and Hellenism, with 
which John hag little in common but the word Aéyor, and he 
regards the author as a born Jew. Important articles have 
appeared at various times in the Hxzpositor by Lightfoot, 
Sanday, and others, In 1891 Willibald Beyschlag of Halle 
published his NT Theol. (Eng. tr. 1895). In vol. i. pp. 216-221 
e avows his firm conviction of the genuineness of the Gospel, 
that it reats on historic facts and is superior to the Synoptists 
in many important details, that ‘the Logos Romance’ is a criti- 
cal failure, and, notwithstanding great difficulties, he imagines 
that the subjective element neccasary to a character formed 
and trained by the Master Himself may solve them. 
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—A. Theology and Christology.—The teaching of 
Jesus cannot be satisfactorily discriminated from 
that of the evangelist, except in places where the 
latter speaks in propria persond, or offers his in- 
terpretation of the Master’s words. Alike in the 
Epistle and Prol. to Gospel, the apostle sums up or 
enoralizes the teaching of Christ or of His mighty 
eeds, and for the ideas, thought by thought, fact 
by fact, he brings out a justification in the narrative 
itself. As to the Abbrechungen and Incongruenzen 
on which Wendt insists as indicating different 
strains of thought and purpose, e.g. in the different 
estimate of fpya, onucia, and Ajuara in the great 
plan of the Supreme Teacher, the reconciliation is 
not far to seek, and is to be found in the divine. 
human majesty of the Lord, whose Personality 
gives unity to all his representation. The con- 
sciousness of the Lord Jesus, as brought out in 
the fourfold revelation, provides the fact upon 
which the constructive intelligence of later cen- 
turies has founded its doctrine of the GODHEAD. 
To put it in a word, the Doctrine of the Divinity 
is simply an endeavour to state without explana- 
tion the various elements of that unique con- 
sciousness. The most fundamental element in 
the entire teaching is the absolute oneness of the 
Deity. Christ never taught the existence of two 
or three Gods, though the unity or solity embraced 
the divine indwelling in the entire universe, an 
infinite transcendence involving the internal rela- 
tions of I‘atherhood and Sonship, and all the 
mighty operations of the Spirit in the world and 
in the minds of men. There is only one veritable 
God, udvos adr\Oivds Oeds (178), although the Lord 
was self-conscious of the nearest possible approach 
of the centres of the spheres, both of His divine 
and human nature, to the Centre of the all-includ. 
ing and embracing Unity. The theophanies of 
the OT are outshone by the eternal knowledge of 
the Only-begotten (118 and 6“), and the adequate 
suflicing power of the human life and conscious- 
ness of Jesus to disclose the secrets of the divine 
bosom. ‘This revelation differs widely from the 
Gnostic or Oriental or modern impersonality, 
‘the Absolute.’ Here the ineffable is clothed in 
forms not incompatible with the Eternal Unity. 
‘Father,’ ‘Son,’ ‘Word,’ ‘Love,’ ‘ Life,’ ‘ Light,’ 
‘Spirit’ are terms which make no schism of the 
one Deity, but are cach necessary concepts in it, 
This is so complete and thoroughyoing that Fair- 
bairn has skilfully pressed the position that the 
Lord Jesus was in fact the first monotheist in the 
history of the world. 

A few of the elements of this great synthesis 
must be specified. 

(1) In 4*4* the spirituality of the One who is 
called ‘the Father’ is insisted upon. The spirit 
of man leads the way to the most direct realization 
of the Eternal. 

(2) Ife is the living and life-giving One, or even 
Life itself. In the ie Sens is God—there is 
Life. The mystery of ‘life’ was not solved, or a 
definition given, by Jesus or the evangelists; nor 
is the mystery reduced, but intensified, by the 
widest and latest researches of science; but St. 
John may at least be credited with seeing behind 
the inexplicable phenomena of ‘life’—physical, 
ethical, spiritual, and eternal—nothing less than 
ie personal activity of the Lord God, the Living 

ne. 

(3) In this life is light. In 1 Jn 15 God is (not 
luminous, but) ‘Light, and in him is no darkness 
at all,’ no evil, no imperfection, absolute purity, 
eoounees, righteousness, and illumination b n 17% 

(4) The most characteristic doctrine of God which 
we must attribute to the evangelist is that God 
is Love (1 Jn 48), or that the most essential quality 
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and absolute essence of God is that which freely 
lavishes Himself on the objects of His love. The 
moral perfections which our Lord attributes to 
this living and loving One are truth (8*), right- 
eousness (17%), and holiness (174). 

(5) But the most characteristic name and function 
is that of ‘ lather,’ ‘roy Father,’ ‘ yOu Father,’ the 
‘living Father’ who has hfe in Himself (5%), who 
seeks for spiritual worshippers (4%, where the 
vital internal relation between God as Father and 
God as Spirit is made very evident). ‘This fatherly 
love is, first of all, lavished on the Son and on 
those who are given to Him. He becomes the 
source of life to others, and in Him God loves the 
world (5!% 2 10!7 17% 28 and 3!%). Preparation for 
this revelation of Fatherhood is found in OT and 
Hel. thought and in the Synop. teaching, but the 
Fourth Gospel is pee ay. saturated with the 
ennobling and uplifting thought. Here we come 
face to fats with one who could speak of the 
Almighty as ‘my Father.’ He was the ‘ wisdom’ 
and the ‘power’ of God, not only (as St. Paul 
represented it) as the ‘image,’ bnt as ‘the Son 
of His love.’ The relation of Logos to Theos is 
warmed into the deeper relation of Son to Father, 
the Only-begotten to the Eternal. The Father- 
hood is essential to God, and therefore eternal. 
If the Father be thonght of as the Supreme Giver 
evermore lavishing upon an adequate object His 
own fulness of being, then the Son also is eternal, 
and frum the relation between the piver and re- 
ceiver, between the lather and Son, does the very 
conception of Deity emerge. Irom before all time 
and worlds, and independently of time or space, 
the writer saw the infinite giving and receiving 
of Eternal Love; and he saw in the completeness 
of the mutual relation the moral and spiritual 
dpx4 of the universe. This is not the monad of 
the Platonic schools or the Gnostic sects, but the 
living fulness of an infinite Personality, within 
which there is the reciprocal interchanye of gra- 
cious and everlasting relations, St. John is alive 
to the primordial rank and supremacy of the 
Father, and tells us by the lips of the Divine 
Son that the Father is the souree of all power, 
and of the self-dependence of the Son. ‘He 
gave to the Son to have life wm himself,’ He is 
‘greater’ than the Son, ‘gives the Spirit’ to the 
Son without measure, Ie ‘sent the Son into the 
world’ to learn and fulfil all His will (577 10%!-87 
14%). Yet the unity and the solity of the Eternal 
turns upon this very relation ; and so identical is 
the substance and will of the Father and Son, 
that ‘all things,’ rdv7a, flow out of the mutual 
relation (13-8), the monarchy of the Father corn- 
patible with unity of the Father and Son. 

(6) The relation of Logos to Theos, as conceived 
by the evangelist, is sustained by the successive 
words and deeds of Jesus which had slowly broken 
on the mind of the writer. ‘The majestic words of 
the Prologue which are repeated in the opening 
sentences of the Ep. are the necessary antecedents 
of the events, the twofold meaning and ambigu- 
ity of the term Logos, connoting the self-conscious- 
ness and the necessarily connected utterance of the 
Eternal Theos. ‘This Logos so interpreted is both 
‘God’ and ‘with God’ at once. He is the orzan 
of divine activity and the great image of His 
glory. Beyschlag, in his attempt to reduce all the 
subsequent narrative to the ordinary human con- 
sciousness of Jesus, appears to ignore or minimize 
the supra-historic basis which precedes the historic 
narrative. Before the manifestation in the flesh 
of Christ, the Logos was the divine agent of crea- 
tion. Noelement of matter, no thrill of force, no 
harmony or beauty of tle cosmos was excluded. 
The life and light of God streamed forth from 
Him. The divine immanence in nature and man 


was His function. The darkness was not in har- 
mony with the Light, and did not apprehend it. 
He came age after age to His own, to those who 
were prepared by conscience, providence, and pro- 
phecy, and His own received Him not. The Logos 
even to the present hour, is working in events, 
laws, and forces, designing and forecasting and 
evolving the eternal purpose; yet the world and 
even His own know it not, nay, He is rejected 
and despised. An element of deep tragedy has 
entered into human nature which has ever resisted 
Omnipotence, but never exhausted the resources 
of divine love. Conscience, even the ‘light which 
lighteth every man,’ was reinforced by prophetic 
voices, of which the Baptist was the highest type, 
and the conflict between the Spirit aud the flesh, 
the light and the darkness, the Logos and human- 
ity, is always in progress. The victory over the 
world and the flesh has made still greater demand 
upon an infinite compassion, and so we are led on 
to believe in a higher and more convincing contact 
of the Logos with human nature. The indwelling 
of the Logos with the cosmos falls immeasurably 
short of the Incarnation, t.e. of an event which is 
described in the assurance (v.4) that the Word 
beeame flesh. The Logos did not become ‘all 
things,’ but became odpé, to heal the source of 
uae corruption, and consummate the plan of 
10d. 

(7) The entire Johannine conception turns on 
what is meant by these words. Is the synthesis 
of the divine and human such as obliterates either 
of the two elements in the Christ; or is it one 
which, while preserving both in their complete- 
ness, stretches the vinculum between them, so 
that it snaps, and there is left no other than a 
human Saviour, after all? Beyschlag objects to 
the ecclesiastical orthodoxy, and wisely discounts 
the Kenotic theories of Gess, ‘Thomasius, Godet, 
Pressensé, and others, on the ground that if our 
Lord never adopted phraseo)ogy incompatible with 
‘mere humanity,’ the idea of a divine conscivus- 
ness and the hypothesis of a true incarnation could 
never havearisen, Putting aside the two extremes 
of Nestorian and Monophysite interpretation, and 
shrinking from the Catho ic acceptance of what is 
true in both, Beyschlag falls back upon the bare 
human consciousness and historical surroundings 
of Jesus. He reviews the great sayings of our 
Lord which affirm a remembrance of ‘the glory 
which he had with the Father before the world 
was’ (175-34), or which assert a conscious existence 
before Abraham (8*8), or which indicate a realiza- 
tion of being ‘in heaven’ while yet on earth (3%), 
or which refer to His descent trom heaven and 
return thither (6), and affirm conscious unity 
with the Father. In doing this the critic is 
content with a purely Ebionitic interpretation 
which leaves the mystery of the greatest fact in 
the history of the moral world entirely unsolved. 
Ho falls back upon a method of interpreting 
Christ’s own pre-existence, corresponding with the 
Rabbin. method of regarding things of high value, 
such as the ark of the covenant, as ‘eternally pre- 
existent in God.’ By the use of metaphor, or 
fervid imagination, or intense prophetic or mystic 
realization of the divine indwelling, and full re- 
conciliation with God, even absorption into the 
divine fulness, the expressions arose from which 
he supposes the Christian faith to have had its 
origin. <A similar interpretation of the words 
and the consciousness of Jesus is advocated in 
Drummond’s Hibbert Lecture, Via Veritas Vita, 
where we seem called upon to forgive our Lord 
the use of phrases which, after all, are only the 
commonplaces of the religious life. 

The statement, 6 A\dyos capt éyévero, does not, in 
John’s usage, Mean a transubstantiation of Adyos 
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into odpt, so that henceforth there is no longer 
Aédyos but only odpt, seeing that the evangelist 
(2°) uses a precisely similar phrase to denote ‘the 
water which had become wine.’ As the water 
took up into itself elements not previously in it, 
so the eternal Logos took up human nature into 
Himeelf, and this is enough for humiliation of the 
Infinite Love. The method of the consciousness 
can only occasionally (if ever) be given its fulness, 
but the three axes of revolution in succession 
suggest the entire mystery. These are ‘the Son 
of God,’ ‘the Son of Man,’ and the ‘Christ’; and 
these remarkable terms are found in the Synoptic 
Gospels in much the same sense as in the Fourth. 
The first, SON oF GOD, is an honorific ascription 
when used by the disciples or by the Jews, 
and it is nearly if not perfectly identical with 
‘Messiah.’ It is paralleled by the extraordinary 
revalence of like terms among surrounding re- 
F ions and nations. In Egypt the same king is 
often set forth on monuments as ‘the son’ and 
‘beloved’ of many diflerent personayes of the Pan- 
theon. God-born was the highest superlative to 
denote glory and authority. Nathanael (15% 51) 
identifies ‘the Son of God’ with the theocratic 
king. Martha (117) anticipates the advent of one 
so near to and beloved of God as to have power 
over death and Hades. Still, the Synoptic citation 
of the adjuration of Caiaphas shows that he re- 
rarded the title, not only as an honorific term for 
essiah, but as ove which it was blasphemy to 
assume. The claim to be ‘Son of God’ in a unique 
sense, & sense that associated Him with God and 
enthroned Him as supreme Judge, was the specific 
charge on which Jesus was condemned by the 
Sanhedrin. Not merely is Ile the human off- 
spring of the eterna] God, but, as Ile spake of Him- 
self, pre-eminently the Son, the highest expression 
of the relation of Son to Father, the archetype 
of Sonship in itself. Doubtless He is ‘sent into 
the world,’ to reveal the Father because He is the 
eternal spectator and companion of the Father, the 
object of eternal love, the conscious exposition of 
the Father’s character and grace. The entire terin 
is chastened and exalted by the ordered sequence 
of events. In 3*-* 4-296! the expected ‘Prophet’ 
rather than the triumphant ‘King’ comes into 
view, and Simon Peter’s confession (6% RV) shows 
that he had grasped the richer aspect of Messiah- 
ship which Jesns now permits to become Lis self- 
revelation, 12!7-19 54-35 convey the most explicit 
acceptance of the term by Him, and He actually 
uses it in the intercessory prayer (175). The 
entire progress of the thought culminating in 208! 
shows that the evanyelist blended into one the 
correlated ideas of ‘Logos made flesh,’ ‘the Son 
of God,’ and ‘ the Christ.’ 
The other term SON OF MAN is a mode of ex- 
ression Which, with only two exceptions (Ac 7%, 
ev 138), is never used Be any of the disciples, 
but is confined to Lis own self-desiynation. It 
is being more and more conceded by criticism 
that the expression is not a euphemism for ‘man’ 
as in the prophecies of Ezekiel, or a translation of 
the Aram. ‘bar-enosh,’ but a reflection of the 
transcendent meaning assigned to it in Dn 7. 
The ideal man there is lifted into the highest 
glory, and receives an eternal kingdom. It is as 
Son of Man that Jesus claims to be Lord of the 
Sabbath, the forgiver of sin, the judge of quick 
and dead. In the Synoptic representations and in 
this Gospel He calls himself Son of Man, because 
of the divine nature which is the substratum and 
explanation of the human. In 3 5°? and else- 
where we find in this title a revelation of the 
highest glory and the most perfect sympathy, not 
a tertium quid, neither God nor man, but at once 
both God and man. He was known to be Son of 
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Man, the highest, holiest man, by the experience of 
those who knew Him best. He did not hesitate to 
use the title of Himself. The inference was, and 
still is, that He is ‘Son of God,’ t.e. that the divine 
will and indwelling must be presupposed to justify 
such a term. 

(8) The relation of the Father and the Son, or of 
Theos and Logos, docs not exhaust the Johannine 
conception of ‘the only true God.’ Indeed thie 
OT writers speak of the Spirit of God as the agent 
of the Eternal in creation, as the primal source of 
the human Eyo, and as discriminating the living 
soul of man from that of the animal. With them 
Bpbit is the cause of all beauty or genius, of all pro- 
phetic gift, and all sanctifying grace. The Spirit 
of God is by the Synoptists set forth as the occa- 
sion of the humanity and formation of the person 
of the Lord Jesus. The divine personal Spirit 
perfects the human character and completes the 
oflicial equipment of the Son of Man to be the 
Saviour of the world. So completely is He domi. 
nated by the Spirit, that He claims to communicate 
the Holy Spirit to others (Mt 3, cf. Lk 1134), while 
the Pauline teaching identifies the Spirit of Christ 
with that of the Father (Ro 8°). The NT yearns 
after the unity of the self-conscious Father and the 
self-conscious Son—the unity of the divine nature 
as self-conscious in the Christ, together with 
the conscience of human nature, the unity of all 
believers in one body by the One all co-ordinating 
Jlead. These unities find their best explanation 
in the Lord’s own teaching concerning the Spirit. 
In the Synop. (Mt 12:54 and parallel passages) 
the dispensation of the Son of Man is contrasted 
with the wa ail of the Spirit; and in 
the Fourth Gospel Christ claims to give the 
Spirit to the Church, that the world may be con- 
vinced ‘of sin, righteousness, and judgment.’ The 
Lord so states the relation of the Ifoly Spirit to 
His own consciousness, that He identifies the 
coming of the Comforter with His own return. 
The indwelling of the Father and of the Son in 
human souls is effectnated by nothing less than 
the Spirit, we. by the activity and personality of 
all the fniness of the Godhead. Ills advent was 
an incoming to souls both of the Father and of 
the Son, for the one cannot be without the other, 
Beyschlag, Reuss, and others seem anxious lest 
they find anything like Trinitarian doctrine in these 
numberless references to the Ego of the Father, of 
the Son, of the Spirit, of the Christ. The Uni- 
tarian development of the 4th to the 6th cent. is not 
homogeneous, because encumbered by the attempt 
to repudiate the philosophical explanations of the 
so-called heretics. ‘The Gospels, and particularly 
the Fourth, like the greatest symbols of the 
faith, are content to say (a) that Jesus was Son of 
Man; to show that He was Man in body, soul, 
spirit, will—Man, te. in all respects, in birth, 
frailty, limitations, sufferings, and death ; (6) that 
the mind of Jesus sounded also the depth of the 
divine consciousness, so that in His full personality 
He had dwelt in the bosom of the Father and was 
able to reveal Him (17%); (c) that in the completing 
and glorifying of the Son of Man, in the resurrection 
and ascension of the Christ, the God-man shared 
finally in the very glory of the Eternal. 

B. The Johannine Teaching concerning the 
Cosmos.—(a) The evangelist, following his Mseter, 
discriminates the world of things from that of men. 
Everywhere the cosmos is created, not self-origin- 
ated. Itis the platform of the entire representa- 
tion, and consists both of heaven and earth. It is 
not evil in its origin or essence, though it is the 
theatre of both moral perversity and divine redemp. 
tion. (0) The Gospel and Epp. use xécyos for humanity 
considered apart from grace, just as they use odpt 
for human nature apart from the spiritual life. 
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This may include humanity in its pride, power, 
civilization, and refinenient. ‘l'o this is not given 
the faculty of knowing the Eternal Father (‘The 
world hath not known thee’), or of discerning the 
pre-incarnate Logos, or even of seeing the Father in 
the Son of His love. The world of men strangely 
hates the highest light and shrinks from it (3), 
neither comes toit. The Father loves the world 
in its need (3'%); Jesus comes into it to ‘save,’ to 
‘draw it,’ and to be a way for it unto the Father. 
There is vivid contrast between those who see the 
light, who live the heavenly life, who are ‘con- 
vinced of sin, righteousness, and judgment,’ who 
overcome the darkness and the flesh, who follow 
the Good Shepherd, who feed on the bread of God, 
with whom the Father and Son take up their 
abode, who are ‘of the truth’ and hear the voice 
of the Son of God; and, on the other hand, those 
who do not come, are not drawn, nor convinced, 
who are in danger of perishing, are ‘sons of 
perdition,’ are veritably ‘lost.’ The ultimate cause 
of the contrast cannot be explained away, nor 
can any good or bad name which is assigned to it 
modify the issue. The intense severity of our 
Lord's judgment (7. 8) is not due to a Gnostic 


twist given by this evangelist to the teaching of 
Jesus, but to the historic accuracy with which the 


tendencies and hostility of the classes in Jerus, 
were known and set forth. Yet the human will, 
and no inexorable fate, is (throughout the Johan- 
nine theology) the critical element in the question 
of light or darkness. The activity of the will is 
not the absolute solution of the puzzle, but it is 
the proximate occasion of all moral issues. The 
dualism of the Fourth Gospel is not more explicit 
than the dualism of other parts of NT, such as 
St. Panl or the Synoptists. (c) St. John and St. 
Paul, and the Synoptists also, recognize a moral 
centre of the evilin humanity. Though St. John 
makes no reference to demoniacs, he refers to ‘ the 
Prince of this world’ as the source and oceasion of 
the trials of the Lord, between whom and Christ 
there is irreconcilable antagonism. The designs 
of the enemies of Jesus are atfliliated to the 
father of lies and manslaying, and the eae 
is akin to the use by our Lord and the Baptist 
of the terrible term ‘ ye brood of vipers.’ Thoma 
(lib. cit. 202-205) regards the cireumscription of 
the operations of the Evil One to the mind of 
humanity as strongly differentiating the Fourth 
Gospel from the rest of NT. True, there is no 
reference to ‘ possession’ in St. John; but neither 
is there to leprosy, or fever, or other forms of 
disease on eile as we hear (278 3? 448 5% 208), Jusus 
wrought marvellous signs. ‘The statement that 
St. John ignores the visible works of the devil is 
excessive (see 1 Jn 38 and Jn 1271). Thoma does not 
agree with Lilgenfeld in finding the Valentinian 
Demiurge in St. John’s doctrine of the dpywv. It 
is refuted by the teaching of the Gospel and Epistle 
on the expulsion of the devil and the consecration 
of the world. 

C. The Johannine Soteriology.—In grasping the 
Johan. ideal of salvation, Beyschlag finds the same 
thoughts as in the Synop. teaching concerning ‘the 
kingdom,’ which phrase, when he finds it in ch. 3, he 
regards as the simple equivalent of ‘the life’ and 
s he eternal life’ given by the great Teacher and 
Revealer of the Father. The kingdom and the life 
are closely allied in the teaching of Christ, and 
found in both sources ; but they must be discrimin- 
ated. The kingdom of God is the region within 
men and communities and the world in which the 
will of God operates throngh the free powers of 
the individual. The methods of discovering it, of 
entering it, cf finding in it hidden potencies and 
of bringing forth its countless signs, whether 
acts or fruits, are always in evidence. It is 
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originated as life is in new forms, by seed charged 
with its future. It has internal intensive force 
and extensive evolutionary energy, embracing 
every form of divine indwelling ‘and spiritual 
prow In St. John’s Gospel, Salvation is Life, 

aight in its essenco, and ‘Truth and Love in 
method, instrument, orform. But the very idea of 
salvation, which was appreciated, to begin with, by 
John the Baptist (1) and by the Samaritans (Jn 
4, 1 Jn 4'4), implies from O'T times the great need 
of man and the greatest work of Giod. [t denotes 
the rectification or reinstitution of all the relations 
which had been shattered by sin,- -all that is else- 
where covered by such Pantine phrases as pardon, 
justification, sanctification, adoption,—all such 
divine experiences as faith, hope, love, life eternal, — 
in fine, all the work wrought for us by the Christ, 
the Son of God,—all the internal transformation 
which is effected in us, in the fabric of our being, by 
the Spirit of the father and of the Son. Christ in 
the Fourth Gospel makes provision for abolishing 
the shame and curse, and indicates the hopelessness 
involved in dying in sins. The most damning sin 
is a steady re usal to admit His own claim. Faith 
in Him is the condition of deliverance, not merely 
by its remoter ethical importance or its stimulus 
to obedience, but by the very nature of the case; 
moral surrender to the highest revelation of God is 
salvation and eternal life. 

Christ is that in human nature, and does that in 
it and through it which can stanch the wound 
and arrest the spell of sin. He had always 
been coming into the world—a fact testified by 
the prophets (15"). The great Lawgiver spoke 
of Him (5“); Abraham desired a fuller revela- 
tion (8°); all the Scriptures testified to Him 
(55%), Nevertheless, these operations of the Logos, 
so long as conducted along these lines, were in- 
suflicient to secure conviction until He came into 
closer contact with humanity, was more obviously 
inanifest in hnman flesh, and came into actual 


Lyi ersonal union with the disturbed and im- 
perilled roots of our mind, heart, and wil!. He 
He 


thus provides a tangible object of faith. 
renews the eye of faith, and supplies the motive of 
search. Hfe is the shield from condemnation, the 
deliverance from wrath, the emancipation from 
bondage. He can ‘save’ from the malicious de- 
struction of alien powers (10%), from the deadly 
pangs of unsatisfied hunger (6%); and He can give 
the food of which if a man eats he shall never die. 
Under the three often quoted metaphors, salva- 
tion covered all the need of man and all the capaci- 
ties of the Infinite-~ Lirr, LIGHT, and LOVE. 
There is no salvation if we do not consciously 
ossess another LIFE than this ever-vanish- 
ing, always-threatened earthly existence. The 
heavenly life is not menaced by the million perils 
of earth and the organized hate of hell, by the 
cruel temptations of time and sense, and will be 
finally emancipated from the fear which hath 
torment. Life in its perpetuity is independent of 
the conditions of death, it is veritable (answering, 
i.¢., to its ideal and archetype), it is eternal. The 
purport of the Fourth Gospel was to give concrete 
roof that Jesus has the power to establish the 
indispensable conditions and execute the initial 
stages of this everlasting life. Jesus began by 
declaring that He would build up the temple of 
His body after men had destroyed it (ch. 2), and 
that those who believed in ILim should receive this 
life at His hands (3)* 17-8), Tle selected the palsied 
man as an image of the method and need of the 
conferring of life, and He exercised the function 
along the lines of the divine Father’s life-giving 
work (57-9), He sustained human life by creative 
forces against various perils of hunger and storm, 
with express parabolic instruction as to the de- 
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liverances of the inner life from greater peril, and 
that by His own imperial mandate. The whole of 
ch. 6 is one continuous illustration of how the In- 
carnate One could give eternal life, how those who 
would feed on Him (on His flesh and blood) should 
die no more for ever. ‘Ihe whole lesson of His 
unique relation to life, and His power over death, 
is once more given in ch. 11, where no barriers 
block the access of His eternal power and Godhead 
as the Son of the Father’s love, and as working out 
the will of the Eternal. He unriddles death and 
takes away ita sting. Inthe night of the passion 
He says, pecadaarl live, ye shall live’; and the 
evangelist tells us that all that has been written 
by himself was to make evident to us, that by 
believing we might have life through His name 
20°), 
A second analogue and interpretation of cwrnpla 
ervading the Fourth Gospel is LIGHT. It is 
he antithesis of darkness, both moral and in- 
tellectual. Darkness is dependent on two con- 
ditions, absence of illumination and deficiency or 
destitution of the power of vision, and in both 
respects He fulfils the functions of light. He is 
‘the light of the world’ (8', and cf. 9°), the forth- 
atrenming of the Divine Glory (12% “), the image 
of His substance, ‘the truth’ (aA}#ea) concerning 
God, the full expression of the archetypal man, 
the embodiment of the normal relations between 
God and man (‘for I do always those things that 
please him’; ‘my meat is to do,’ etc. 454); ‘I knew 
that thou hearest me always’ (114). Thus salva- 
tion and eternal life is a knowledge of this 
truth (175), an acceptance of the light. Moral con- 
tamination occasions mental and spiritual blindness 
—a doctrine inverting the Platonic dictum, which 
charges all moral contamination on mental inca- 
pacity. Inthe mover OlOEy of St. John the subjective 
condition is so hopelessly imperfect, and the need 
of visual faculty has become so imperative, that 
Christ is represented as restoring a man ‘blind from 
birth’ to the exercise of sight, and as commenting 
on the analogy between this imperial act and what 
He would do for humanity (9774), The glory into 
which the light of the full revelation of God has 
ushered His own human nature is the very same 
light and glory which He supplicates for all His 
own, and into which He will bring them. 

But in close association with Life and Light 
appears the highest conception of the nature of 
God which has ever dawned on human intelli- 
gence. If God is love, the central essence is 
absolute self-surrender to the well-being of others. 
That ‘God 18 LOVE,’ and Love ts of God, are the 
final outcome of the irradiation of St. John's mind 
with ‘the light of the knowledge of the glory (the 
essential beauty) of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.’ 

The Prologue commences the sublime details 
by declaring that the incarnate and only-be- 
gouen was full of grace and truth. He had 

een ‘in the bosom of the Father,’ and declared 
that which no other had seen. He said, ‘the 
Father loveth me, because I am laying down my 
life-—not as if that were to be the final end, as 
s0 many seem resolved to have it, but—that 
I may take it again’ (10'’), The revelation of the 
principle of sacrificial love in the eternal heart 
of God, as the motive of the heavenly giving, 
sending, and equipping of the Son, receives its 
triumphant expression in the human life, which 
adequatcly revealed the eternal. A large portion 
of the Gospel is interfused with this thought. In 
the conversation with Nicodemus the ‘eagipts 
was the eternal self-sacrificing love of God, of 
which He had become the expression (3'6), To 
the Samaritans He made it clear that He was 
seeking the salvation of men, ‘of the world’ 


(452: 4), by the sacrifice of Himself. The discourses 
of ch. 6 indicate the fountain of self-abnegating 
love, by which He was giving life to the world. 
The excited scenes of chs. 7 and 8 combine 
sternest condemnation of sin with love to sinners. 
Chs. 9. 10. 11 are the apotheosis of love and sacri- 
fice. Ch. 12 is the record of the response of love 
to Himself, the fragrance of which has filled ‘ the 
whole world.’ The evangelist himself shows in 
13'* how he had personally felt the pulsation 
of divine love in the breast of Jesus, and how 
the Lord loved His own unto the uttermost. 
Every paragraph of the ‘ Discourse’ and ‘ Prayer’ 
is a fresh variation of the great revelation; and 
the scenes of the arrest, the magnanimous self- 
surrender, intensify the teaching. ‘The record of 
His relations with His mother, with the other 
Marys, with the beloved disciple, with ‘Thomas 
and Simon, give a perfectly unique revelation of 
the fundamental essence of Deity, and the forecast 
of the fulfilment of the high-priestly prayer, ‘ that 
the love wherewith thou lovest me may be in them, 
and I in them.’ 

We have further to state the significance assigned 
in the Johannine writings to the death of the great 
sacrifice. 

In the first Epistle the author regards the blood 
of Christ as the propitiation for the sin of the 
world, and as that which cleanses from all sin, 
and that God ‘laid down his life for us.’ In 
the Apoc. in various ways and many degrees of 
intensity the saved are the purchase of the blood 
of a high-priestly sacrifice, are souls redeemed by 
‘the blood of the Lamb which was slain’; while a 
right to the final privileges of the saved, access 
to the Tree of Life, is secured by washing the 
robes (RV). 

St. Paul had Jaid the greatest emphasis on the 
expiation of sin, the redemption, the propitiation 
for sin, the ransom, and the righteousness of men 
through faith in the blood of Christ. 

The Synoptists, by the record of the institu- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, refer to the lips of 
Jesus Himself the sublime declaration that His 
blood was being ‘shed for the remission of sin.’ 
Mark refers to our Lord the weighty saying, that 
He had come to give [lis life a ransom for many 
(avril tro\Or), 

The way in which St. John handles this 
momentous teaching differs from these familiar re- 

resentations, but is not incompatible with them. 

euss (/’/iéol. Chrét.), Beyschlag, and others em- 
phasize the contrast, and try to exclude from 
the Fourth Gospel all reference to or implication 
of the expiatory worth of the death of Christ. 
We adinit, of course, that the glorious dignity 
of the incarnate Son of God has covered even the 
humiliation of His death with a mantle of lustre. 
The ‘lifting up of the Son of Man’ (12°), and 
the bursting of abundant fruit from the dying 
of the corn of wheat, give a character to the 
awful tragedy somewhat different from that of 
the Synoptists. Weiss, against the whole of the 
Tibinyen school, rightly emphasizes those elements 
where the same truth appears in altered form, 
é.g. where John the Baptist (1%) indicates the 
Lord Jesus in His essential character and function 
as fulfilling the oracle of Is 53. ‘The chief signifi- 
cance of this is, that the whole passave is fre- 
quently quoted by NT writers and speakers 
as descriptive of the very heart of the work of 
Christ. By the use thus made of it by Peter, 
Philip, John, Matthew, Clemens Romanus, it 
becomes a chapter of NT doctrine, and the quota- 
tions of portions practically cover the whole oracle. 
Now with these citations John the Baptist’s 
words, ‘Behold the Lamb of God,’ must be placed. 
Continual anticipations of Calvary and the Cross 
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occur. In the record of the first cleansing of 
the temple, in the prolongs uen of ‘the hour,’ 
and in the arrest of murderous hands in act 
to strike, the whole of the Saviour’s holy life 
becomes a continuous sacrifice. The double 
reference by the evangelist to the prophecy of 
Caiaphas is specially charged with the same idea 
(1144. 184), 

In the discourse at Capernanm (6°), the eating 
His flesh and drinking His blood, in other words 
the moral surrender to His violent death, is dzfe. 
The moral assimilation of the stupendous fact of 
the divine-human person of tlhe Lord, eating of the 
flesh, and the acceptance of the sacrifice of that 
mysterious life of His for the life of the world, 
‘drinking his blood,’ utterly transcends a purely 
and simply human consciousness. Beyschlag here 
wonders at Weiss, but does not reply to him or to 
thousands who have come to the same conclusion 
before him. <A full interprevation which does not 
emasculate the reference by our Lord Himself to 
the ‘brazen serpent’ (3'), leaves the sacrificial 
meaning of the conquest of sin and death by the 
Son of Man still glittering with meaning, and 
calling with undiminished force for faith, love, and 
obedience. 

We have already drawn attention to ch. 10, 
where our Lord, by sacrificing Himself as the 
Good Shepherd for the flock, does not relinquish 
His saving work. Indeed He renews, by resuming 
His life, His power to deliver men as a shepherd of 
the sheep, and then His arms become identified 
with the everlasting arms, and His hands with the 
almighty hunds of the Father. If the Jews had 
taken the Tiibingen view, surely they would not 
have lifted stones to stone their Saviour-shepherd 
for Ilis presumption and blasphemy. 

The whole tone of the final discourse (14. 15. 16) 
is that Christ’s very method of departure from this 
world, amid the exultation of the world and the 
lamentation of His disciples, unveils the nature of 
His heavenly work, and the fact that Hts way of 
returning to the Father (viz. death and resurrec- 
tion) is the ground on which He calls Himself their 
‘way, and says that no man cometh unto the 
Father but by Him. The entire method by which, 
in this Gospel, he conveyed the fact of the resur- 
rection to different classes of mankind is charged 
with the highest order of revelation, for He bare 
in His risen form the signs of His fearful agony 
and shame, and yet wielded all authority in heaven 
and earth. 

(a) ‘The method of appropriating the great sal- 
vation. Faith is as explicitly pressed in the 
Fourth Gospel as by the Synoptists and St. Paul. 
Believing in His name is the condition of becomin 
‘sons of God.’ In great variety of connexion, faith 
*s made the foundation and condition of eternal 
tife (3'5-18, cf. © and 5%). Coming to Him is the 
physical annlogue of mental and moral surrender 
to Him (6°), This is the part of man in the 
synthesis, the condition which God demands. He 
whom God hath sent is indeed the power by which 
the Father draws men to Himself (6%, cf, 125? 148), 
Belief in His name was itself conditioned by moral 
willingness to do the Father’s will, and was itself 
the indispensable antecedent of receiving the Holy 
Spirit (797%). 

(6) The following of Jesus. All progress in the 
divine life is a prolongation of the act of faith. 
The abiding of Christ in the soul, and of the 
soul in Christ (the chief theme of ch. 15), are 
essential to any conception of the efficacy of 
faith, and emphasize the mutual relations of the 
human and divine will, the growth and continu- 
ance both of yrace and faith. ‘ Following Jesus’ 
and ‘abiding in him’ are frequently identified 
with such organic union as to ensure final partici- 


pation with Him in eternal life and glory. He 
who sows and they who reap rejoice together 
(4°7); ‘He that eateth me shall live by me’ (6°); 
‘He that receiveth whomsocever I shall send 
receiveth me’; ‘ He that receiveth me receiveth 
him that sent me’; ‘I am in my Father, and ye 
in me, and [in you’; ‘My Father will love you, 
and we will come and make our abode with you.’ 
Union will be life-giving; and though separation 
between the Lord and His disciples is an obvious 
matter of fact, yet in the power of the spiritual 
presence afier His ascension His disciple may be 
enabled to ‘touch him’ (207), The ‘ peace,’ the 
‘joy,’ the ‘love,’ the ‘glory’ will pass from the 
central heart of Jesus to ‘whosoever wills’ or 
“comes ’ (1477 154 1673 172% 28), 

D. The Johannine Eschatology.—The teachin 
of the Fourth Gospel differs from the rest of N’ 
in its bearing on the future life and eternal judg- 
ment. 

If, however, the truths in the parables are 
stripped of their imaginative clothing, and the 
Brest arguments and implications of St. Paul 

eprived of their metaphor, and the nucleus of the 
peo BUS visions laid bare, it is probable that 
we shall find nothing more than, nay, not so much 
as, we find in the Fourth Gospel. ‘The latter 
has no festival rejoicing, no exclusion of the 
guest who does not wear the wedding garment, 
no scene of final judgment and everlasting life 
and punishment; yet there is Judgment ever 
ripening in the ‘loving of darkness, and there 
is freedom from condemnation and even from 
death in any form; and these are shown to 
be essentially equivalent to the moral rupture 
with God on the one side, or to ethical harmony 
with the highest concept of God as ‘Light’ 
and ‘Love’ on the other. The future, like the 
past, is lost in an eternal now. In 5% ” the 
resurrection, the final consummation, are doubtless 
involved, but in 15° the process which burns u 
the fruitless prunings would seem to be eternal. 
The blinding of the foolish heart, the abiding of the 
divine wrath upon the disobedient, the yu rment 
that is always being enacted and evolved, the 
terror of dying in sins, the judgment that is 
inevitable and Just (81%), and the crisis, the ex- 
pulsion of the world and its prince, all bring 
the reader into more vivid realization of the 
objective fact of judgment than do the parables 
of the Rich Man, the Marriage, the Talents, 
or the final unveiling of the great white throne. 
The momentous events of Heb. history had 
thrown a lurid light on the prophetic meta. 
phors of the popular discourse; but as the 
apostle ponders and reports the principle of the 
eternal judgment upon men and nations and on 
the entire world, we get closer to the heart and 
mind of Jesus than by any other medium of com- 
munication. 

In 1 Jn 2°88 and 47 the writer anticipates the 
consummation and the parousia, of which the 
whole NT speaks. It is the perversity of criticism 
which endeavours to separate the two documents 
on this very ground, or which cannot discern the 
harmony between them. The kingdom of God 
upon earth (ch. 3), the multitudes who are ‘ of the 
truth’ and ‘hear his voice,’ who come to the 
light and yield to His control, the underlying 
theocracy, or Christocracy, identify the teaching 
of the Fourth Gospel with that of the Synoptists. 
‘These things are written that ye may believe 
that Jesus is the CHRIST, the Son of God, and that 
believing ye might have dife through His name.’ 
In these words the beloved disciple sums up the 
teaching of all the Gospels. 


IX. Literaturs.—The literature of this subject is in part 
contained in the foregoing list of works issued during the last 
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hundred years. Some of those which now follow embrace the 
theology of the Epp. and Apoc. ag wellas the Gospel. Beyschlag, 
whose work on AT’ Theol, is the last on our previous list, has 
taken each separately, though he has given the theology of 
the Gospel and the Epistles with some deliberate estimate of 
their aereetnene as well as their alleged diveryences. 

The following works are occupied with the entire subject :— 
Neander, //ist. of Planting, etc., of Christ. Church, Eng. tr. 
vol, il. 1-68; Reuss, fist. de la Théol. Chrét. ii. 360-561, also 
his Theol. Johan. Baur, in his Bib. Theol., emphasized the 
details in which the author of the Gospel rose above the 
Hebraic and Paulino Christianity. Schmidt and van Oosterzee, 
in their works on Bib. Uheal. of N17’, have scpurated the teaching 
of Christ in Synop. from that of the Prologue and the Epistles of 
John. Kostlin, Des Lehrbegri(i dea Evangeliuma und der Briefe 
Johannis, moves along the lines of the Tubingen criticism. 
Weiss, Bib. Theol. of NT (Eng. tr. ii. 311-421), gives an 
exhaustive treatinent. Wendt, Der Inhalt der Lehre Jesu, 
1890, is largely occupied with the peculiarities and (notwith- 
standing ditticulties) the historical value of the material which 
was at the disposal of the writer, and in the second part with a 
very elaborate examination of the teaching of Jesus as gathered 
from the fourfold representations, Beyschlag criticizes through- 
out many of the conclusions of Wendt, and everywhere 
minimizes the amount of approach to traditional views of the 

erson and sacrificial work of Christ, accepted by Welss and 

Vendt. They all threa fundamentally differ from Hilgenfeld, 
Das Evangelium und die Briefe Johannia nachihrem Lehrbeyriff 
dargeatelit, and Albrecht Thoma, Genesia Joh. Hvangeliwnea, 
1882, pp. 171-802. Marcus Dods, in the “axpositor’s Bible, on 8t. 
John’s Gospel, covers much of the ground in practical and force- 
ful manner, and the Memorabilia if dena, by Peyton, with much 
vivacity and mystic extravagance, yet bringa out the heart of 
the teaching of Jesus, The same may be said of Sears, Heart 

CAriat, and of a vast number of comm, (¢.7. Westcott In 
speak, Comi.)ou the Gospel, of which no list is here attempted. 
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Of the twenty-one Epp. now included in the 
NT Canon, three, which form a series by them- 
selves, are associated with the name of St. John. 
Historical testimony shows them to have been 
in existence in certain parts of the Church, and 
to have been used by men of note in the Church, 
at a very early period ; in the case of the longest, 
at least by the middle of the 2nd ecent., and, 
in the case of the other two, before the 3rd 
cent. was far advanced. Their connexion with 
the name of John, and their wide recognition as 
authoritative writings, are also things of very 
ancient date; taking us, in the case of the first, as 
far back as to Papias and Irenmus, and, in the case 
of the others, perhaps to Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen, certainly to Dionysius, the pupil 
of Origen. Before the close of the 4th cent. 
they had become so generally accepted that they 
were recognized in the Canons of Councils. From 
time to time, though never on a large scale till our 
own century, their claims have been disputed, 
their connexion with the name of John being 
denied, or another John than the son of Zebedee 
being thought to be the writer. But it has been 
the prevailing belief from the oldest times that 
they are all three apostolic writings, and part of 
the legacy of the beloved disciple to the Church. 

They belong to a group of Epp. which from a 
very early date have occupied a position of their 
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own in the NT Canon, and have been known by a 
distinct title. This group, which in most ancient 
MSS of the N'T (with occasional exceptions, as in 
the case of &) is placed between Acts and the 
Pauline Epp., did not appear as a separate collec- 
tion at one and the same period all over the 
Church, nor did it include all these three Epp. 
from the beginning. It had neither the same 
name nor the same compass at all times or in 
all the different sections of the Christian com- 
munion. 

In the Eastern Church the Epp. embraced in it 
received the title of Catholic or General (kadodxal). 
In the Western Church, in which the collection 
was of later formation, they were known, at least 
from the 6th cent., as Canonical (Canonice). In 
one important section of the Church, the Syrian, 
the group consisted only of three Epp., and among 
these only the longest of the Johannine letters 
found a place. In other parts of the Church, and 
in the Eastern division at least by the beginning 
of the 4th cent., it embraced seven Epistles. 
These included our three, the longest of the three 
being, along with 1 Peter, the earliest accepted of 
the whole collection, and the two shorter being 
added at a later period. (See the article CATHOLIC 
ISPISTLES), 

By their inclusion in the peculiar circle of the 
Catholic Epp. these three are marked off in one 
particular respect both from the Pauline Epp. and 
tari other Epp. which were held in a measure of 
honour in the Church but not ultimately accepted 
as canonical. In other respects they also form a 
class by themselves. They havea character which 
cannot be mistaken. ‘They are so obviously dis- 
tinguished from the other members of the Kroup to 
which they belong and from the NT Epp. generally, 
that the least discerning eye must recognize their 
apartness. 

The peculiar character is most evident, of course, 
in the largest of the three, but it discovers itself 
also in the smaller two. The latter are Epp. of 
extremest brevity, the shortest writings in the 
Canon. They are writings, too, of incidental 
interest, and personal or ecclesiastical, not to say 
ane o RACH: concern; while the former looks 
more like a studied composition, and deals with 
the weightiest questions of doctrine and the 
largest concerns of practice. Yet they are so 
much of the same stamp that in all ages the 
Levee ne, if not ausolneele universal, opinion has 
been, that they come from the same mint and are 
by the same hand. ‘They are writings in which 
the profound and the simple kiss each other, great 
and inexhaustible thoughts being wedded to the 
clearest and least ambitions terms, They combine 
the qualities of majesty, maturity, authority, and 
serenity with occasional fire and vehement utter- 
ance, 

They are almost impersonal as regards the mind 
to which we owe them. The first gives no hint 
of the author beyond the fact that he classes 
himself in an unstudied and informal way with 
those who had seen Christ in the flesh, and indi- 
cates & measure of acquaintance with the circum- 
stances of those whom he addresses. The second 
and third give only the intimations contained in 
the use of the designation of ‘the presbyter,’ and 
in the mention of certain individuals whom we 
have no means of identifying with any confidence. 
Yet, devoid as they are of tangible, personal notes, 
the writer’s sndavidnalieg makes itself felt through- 
out. They move within a circle of ideas which, 
while not without points of affinity with the 
thought of the other NT Epp., especially the 
greater Pauline letters, are for the most part their 
own. They have a diction which also belongs in a 
marked degree to themselves. Their words are 
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words of calmest arene yet instinct with emotion 
—words which might be those of the pan oeepner 
but yet are those of the common Christian in- 
telligence. 

A large literature has prow up around these Epp., 
which has always found something new to say in 
expounding their teaching and in grappling with 
the problems of their history. The aftuence of 
their thought, the fruitfulness of their doctrine, 
the spell of their Sty and their deep 
tranquillity, have attracted the richest and de- 
voutest minds, the most practical and the most 
speculative intellects in every age. Their charac- 
teristic contents, the forms in which they present 
the essential message of the gospel, the oxic an 
which they give to some of the cardinal Christian 
doctrines, the insight which they afford into the 
condition of the early Christian societies, the light 
which they shed upon the operation and the influ- 
ence of certain kinds of error, make them Epp. of 
singular interest. Even in the few verses of the 
Third Ep. disclosures are found which are of far- 
reaching significance for the story of the life and 
the theory of the constitution of the primitive 
Church. 

Questions of various interest and of no small 
difficulty are connected with them. They present 
some problems in exegesis (I 2!9 3: % 19 56-8 16), 
and some curious points in textual criticism (I 3! 
273 4820 67, 118, f[If?). Most things touching 
their literary history have been the subject of 
dispute, and some of them are far frum easy 
to determine. The old debate is prolonged as 
to the where and the by whom of their com- 

sition; whether they were written in Ephesus, 
in Patmos, or elsewhere ; whether by one hand or 
more; whether by one John or two Johns or 
three. The destination of the first two; the way in 
which the second and the third came to rank as 
Catholic Epp. and to have a pusition in the Canon ; 
the source and the explanation of their special 
form of doctrine; whether a place can be found 
within the apostolic age for the type of thought 
and the ecclesiastical conditions which they ex- 
hibit,—these are questions which are still under 
discussion. 

Of these questions, that of their origin and author- 
ship is of primary importance. The answer which 
comes readiest to hand when one reads them to- 
gether is that all three are products of the same 
mind. The answer that is suggested both by 
historical testimony and by their contents is that 
that mind is the mind to which we also owe the 
Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse. And in point 
of fact these are the views which prevailed in the 
ancient Church, and which have been generally 
acquiesced in since then. But they were not lett 
unchallenged even in ancient times, while in 
modern times they have been disavowed by a 
succession of thinkers of distinguished rank among 
NT critics. 

In our own century, in particular, their claims 
to apostolic date and worth have been strongly 
contested, and judgments of the most diverse 
kind have been pronounced upon them by the 
critical schools. There are those who find no 
difficulty in attributing all three Epp., as well as 
the Gospel, to the Apostle John, but discover 
another hand in the Apocalypse. Bleck, ¢.g., admits 
the existence of clear points of contact between 
all the writings assigned to St. John. But he is 
of opinion, at the same time, that the affinit 
between the Epp. and Gospel on the one hand, 
and the Bk. of evstaeion on the other, is limited 
and occasional, while the difference is great and 
pervading. That difference is held to extend not 
only to the diction and the style, of which in the 
case of the Apoc. the one is confessedly peculiar 


and the other is pronounced rough and broken, but 
to the whole genius of the books, their attitude to 
the Jewish people, city, and temple, their teaching 
on the Parousia, and other things. It is thought 
to amount to so much that, if the Epp. are qactibed 
to St. John, the Apoe. must either be allowed to 
be a forgery by a much later hand or be explained 
as the work of another John, ‘the presbyter,’ re- 
ferred to by Papias in a wa 
many as distinguishing him from the apostle 
(Euseb. 7 iii. 39). There are others, again, 
who read the story of these writings in the re- 
verse way, fixing the stigma of the spurious on 
the Epp. alone, or on the Epp. and the Gospel 
together. S. G. Lange regarded the Gospel and 
the Apoc. as the real writings of St. John, but 
took the First Ep. to be the work of an imitator a 
ceutury later. ‘The Tiibingen critics agree in claim- 
ing the Apoc. for St. John, and in repudiatin 
the other writings, though they differ with ronal 
to the order of the latter. Kanr himself (in 1857) 
held the First Ep. to be an imitation of the Gos- 

el by a different hand, while Hilgenfeld places the 
i » earlier than the Gospel. Among those, too, 
who hold by the common Johannine authorship, 
ecrtain differences appear, some regarding the Iirst 
Ip. as the middle term between the Gospel and the 
Apoc. (Godet), others giving the Ep. a position in 
time between the Apoc. and the Gospel. 

The historical case, as it has been understood by 
the great majority of students, so far as concerns 
the main questions, is this: that, while certain 
doubts overhung for a time the recognition of the 
shorter Epp., we find them, so far back as we can 
trace them, bearing the name of Jolin and never 
any other, when the author’s name is given; and 
that, while certain differences of view appeared in 
the early Church regarding the particular John, all 
three were regarded by most as writings of the 
ete and had an assured position as such before 
the close of the 4th cent. Whether the case can 
be accepted as it has thus been put, and what the 
probabilities are with the critical theories referred 
to, will best appear as the final result of a study of 
the writings. e shall take each Ep. bharclora 
by itself, and shall look at its order of thought 
and the various questions which have been raised 
with respect to its occasion, its purpose, its mes- 
sage, ete. Having done this, weshall take up anew 
the problem of its origin and authorship, en- 
deavouriny to estimate the worth of the traditional 
view on the one hand and the counter-theories on 
the other. 

THe First EpIstLe.—1. Order of Thought. — 
The Ep. opens with some calm and lofty sentences, 
not cast in the form of epistolary introduction with 
which we are most Celie in the NT, but more in 
that of the Ep. to the Hebrews. In these, without 
indicating either himself or his readers except in 
an indirect and general way, the writer states at 
once the great fact on which all that he has to say 
rests, viz. the historical manifestation in Jesus 
Christ of the life that is behind all life, the eternal 
life that was with the Father. He declares at the 
outset, too, in this Introduction, the great object 
which he has in view in addressing his readers, viz. 
that his joy in them might be perfected by seeing 
them one with him in that fellowship with God in 
which he and the brethren with whom he classes 
himself are conscious of standing (l*). He enters 
then at once upon his specific subject, giving as the 
basis of his counsel and the fundamental apostolic 
messayre the truth that ‘ God is light’; from which 
the immediate inference is that a walk in the 
light is indispensable on our part to this fellow- 
ship with God. This inference, however, from 
which there can be no escape, is declared, not in 
its logical directness, but in the form that to pro- 
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fess to be in fellowship with God and to continue 
to walk in darkness, is to commit ourselves to a lie 
and to all unreality. This walk in the light is not 
to be thusdealt with. ‘I'oo much depends on it—not 
only fellowship with God, but fellowship with other 
members of Christ’s body, and also the purgation of 
sin by Christ’s blood. ‘The cleansing which every 
Christian needs and which he also obtains coming 
thus into view, the explanation follows that on the 
one hand, if we claim to have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves and put God Himself to the lie, while on the 
other hand real confession of sin brings with it the 
divine forgiveness and the divine cleansing (15). 
The saine thought is put in another form before 
the writer passes to his next subject, when he pro- 
ceeds to remind his readers that all that he writes 
to them of the revelation of life, the fellowship 
with God, the pardon and purification of sin, 18 
written with the practical purpose of instructing 
them not to sin, and then, recognizing the sin of 
which the true Christian cannot but be conscious, 
he points to the certainty of its forgiveness in 
virtue of what Christ is as Paraclete and Propitia- 
tion (2! 2), 

The thought of the new fellowship which has 
come by the Gospel leads to another near akin to 
it—that of the Pe anige which the same Gospel 
requires and makes possible. The position in which 
those addressed were at the time, furnishes the 
occasion for speaking with emphasis and decision 
of the knowledg > with which alone the believer is 
concerned, and of spurious forms with lofty preten- 
sions. So the writer declares the knowledge of 
God in its reality to be possible only where the 
humble way of practical obedience to God’s com- 
mandments is followed; in which connexion he 
urges the necessity of walking as Christ walked. 
In further illustration of the kind of life which 
befits the Christian, he identifies the walk in the 
light with the walk in brotherly love, and holds 
before his readers the duty of loving the brethren 
as the commandment of commandments, one at 
once old and new (374), Ife warns these Christians 
also against the love of the world and the seduc- 
tions of false teachers, which are contrary to the 
love of the brethren, and presses this warning with 
the greater insistence because the world’s Op ner. 
tunity is now short. It is the last time with it 
and all things, as is witnessed by the fact that 
many antichrists have appeared. These antichrists 
are described, and the description is pointed by an 
exhortation to these believers to abide in that know- 
ledge which they have by the Holy Ghost, a know- 
ledge which cannot deceive, so that they may not 
be put to shame in the great day of the Lord’s 
Parousia (27-78), 

The thought of God as light passes over next 
into the thought of God as righteous. Following 
out this new idea, the writer pecses to say that 
only he who is righteous can be the child of God; 
that the man who has the hope of being like God 
or Christ must purify himself ; and that, as Christ 
is sinless, he who is in Christ cannot sin. But he 
adds, with an eye to the subtle deception of the 
false teachers, that to de righteous means to do 
righteousness, and in sharp and decisive terms dis- 
tinguishes those who sin as the children of the 
devil, from those who do not and cannot sin as the 
children of God. He identifies this righteousness 
also, which is the note of the son of God, as he 
had previously done in the case of the walk in 
light, with the love of the brethren, and again 
warns his readers against the love of the world, 
which, as was scen in the instance of Cain, means 
hatred of the children of God (2°-3%), At this 
point he sets Christ before them again as the 
supreme pattern of Christian love—a love which 
must be in deed and truth, and which carries with 


it these two blessings—the consciousness of being 
of the truth and the confidence that our prayers 
shall be heard. Touching again on God's com- 
mandment, he shows that it, too, means two 
things, viz. belief in Christ and love of one another, 
and explains that he who keeps the divine com- 
mandments not only is in fellowship with God, but 
has through the Spirit the consciousness of that 
fellowship (3!*-*4), 

Returning to the question of the immediate 
dangers which threntened his readers, the writer 
ape s again of the false prophets; and his words 
of warning on that subject become the occasion 
for taking up anew the two great themes—the law 
of love and the keeping of God’s commandments, 
which are so much in his view. He repeats 
his cautions against the seductions of misleading 
teachers, and indicates the marks of distinction 
between the spirit of God and the spirit of Anti- 
christ, between the spirit of truth and the spirit 
of error (4'°). He urges again the supreme duty 
of love—love to God aeet in the first instance, 
but also, and more particularly in this case, love 
to man. He reminds those tor whom he is so 
solicitous, that the man who is of God is of love, 
called to love Llim who Himself is love, and who 
has given the last proof of that in the mission and 
propitiatory death of [lis Son. ‘To love God, he 
tells them, is to be in God, and to have God in 
them, and to be delivered from the torment of 
fear. It is all this, but it is also a love that 
gives proof of itself in the obvious practical duties 
of loving the brethren and keeping the divine 
commandments. And these commandments, he 
adds, whatever they may be to others, cannot be 

rievous to those who are begotten of God (4°-5*). 
‘he mention of this new relation to God, expressed 
by the term ‘begotten of God,’ forms a natural 
point of transition to the idea of the new mental 
attitude that goes with the new birth. So the 
writer comes to speak of faith,—of what it is as 
belief in Jesus as the Son of God, and of the witness 
which it carries with it to His being that; of the 
victorious might that is in that belief, and of 
the witness as something more than any external 
testimony—a witness which the believer has in 
himself (517). As the letter approaches its con- 
clusion he states again the great object with 
which it has been written. He refers once more 
to what prayer is to the children of God, the 
confidence in it which is their prerogative, and 
the things they are entitled to ask (5!%!7), He 
brings the Epistle to an end by proclaiming anew 
the separation of the Christian from sin and from 
the wicked one; the privilege which is the Chris- 
tian’s both in understanding and in possession ; and 
the necessity that is laid upon those who know the 
true God and have fellowship with Him to keep 
themselves from idols (5!8-?!), 

2. Character. —It appears, therefore, that the 
argument of the Epistle, if such a term can be 
applied to it, turns on a few large and simple 
ideas. It unfolds itself mostly in terms of cer- 
tain broad antayonisms—those Peraan Christ and 
Antichrist, believers and the world, the children 
of God and the children of the devil, the love of 
God and the love of the world, righteousness and 
unrighteousness, confidence and fear, love and 
hate, sins and a sin unto death, walking in the 
light and walking in darkness, being begotten 
of God and being touched by ‘that wicked one.’ 
In connexion with these fundamental and recur- 
ring antitheses we have a series of statements of 
what the message of the gospel is ; of what fellow- 
ship with God is, how it comes, and what it 
implies; of what Christ is, and what His mission 
into this world means; of what the believer is, and 
what the Christian vocation involves. 
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The message of the gospel is that God is light ; 
that we are to love one another; that in Christ 
God has given us eternal life. The fellowship with 
God which is in view is made possible by two things 
—the historical manifestation of God in Christ and 
the believer's faith, the former |being the objective 

ound of this new and gracious relation, the 

atter its subjective condition. This fellowship 
brings with it the graces of joy, forgiveness, 
knowledge, the cleansing of the life, the liberty of 
intercession, the answer to prayer, the assurance 
and fearlessness of children. It involves a walking 
in the light, the doing of righteousness, the purify- 
ing of ourselves, love to God and love to the 
brethren, filial obedience, practical benevolence, 
the observance of the divine commandments, the 
forswearing of idols. Christ is the Son of God, 
the only-begotten Son, the manifestation of the 
Father and of that eternal life which was with the 
Father ; pre-existent as being sent by God into the 
world; true man, righteous, sinless, the Paraclete 
with the Father, the propitiation for the sin of 
the world. His mission is to destroy the works of 
the devil, to bring us back to God, to give us 
eternal life, to put away our sin, and to be the 
Saviour of the world. And the Christian is one 
who has fellowship with God ; who confesses his 
sin and is cleansed and forgiven ; who is begotten 
of God and sins not; who has the pus of knowledge 
and can distinguish good from evil, the children of 
God from the world, truth from error, the false 
2 lee or the false spirit from the true; who 
walks in the light and does the truth, loving God 
and the brethren, imitating Christ, and finding no 
rievousness in the divine commandments; who 
as passed out of death into life; who knows that 
his prayers are heard, aud looks with holy con- 
fidence to the coming of his Lord and the judg- 
euts and has the consciousness of eternal life in 
im. 

Alike in the matter of its thought and in the 
way in which its ideas are expressed, this Epistle 
has a character wholly its own. The only Epp. 
of the N'I which are of the same stamp are the 
two smaller letters which are associated with it. 
It differs most of all from the Epp. which bear 
St. Panl’s name. It has nothing of the formal 
structure, the systematic course, the dialectical 
movement of these. The logical particles which 
abound in the Pauline writings are strange to 
this Epistle. Its thought moves on, but not in an 
obvious progress to a goal. It takes the form of a 
succession of ideas which seem to have no logical 
relation, and which fall only now and again into a 
connected series. . They are delivered, not in the 
way of reasoned statements, but as a series of reflec- 
tions and declarations given in meditative, aphor- 
istic fashion. This lack of the constructive quality 
gives the teaching of the Epistle a peculiar direct- 
ness and simplicity. But it is the directness of 
authority, the simplicity of truths which are felt 
to be self-attesting. ‘These characteristics add to 
the vigour, the originality, the attractiveness of 
the Epistle. They have strangely been regarded 
by some as tokens of weakness, and have been 
reckoned among the Uhings which are supposed to 
speak of the ‘feebleness of old age’ (S. G. Lange). 
Even Baur discovered a certain ‘ indefiniteness,’ 
a tendency to repetition, a want of ‘logical force,’ 
in the tenor of the Ep. which gave it a ‘tone 
of childlike feebleness.’ But those critics show 
a better insight—and they are of Baur’s school as 
well as of others—who find a peculiar beauty, rich- 
ness, and originality in the hielo, a special fresh- 
ness and vividness, particular M in what it says of 
ia ‘subjective, inner life of Christianity’ (Hilgen- 

eld). 
If the characteristic ideas of the Ep. are few and 


simple, they are of large significance, and they are 
presented in new aspects and relations as often as 
they recur. ‘They belong to the region of primary 
principles, realities of the intuition, certainties of 
the experience, absolute truths. And they are 
given in their absoluteness. The regenerate man 
is one who cannot sin; Christian faith is presented 
in its ideal character and completeness; the revela- 
tion of life is exhibited in its finality, not in the 
stages of its historical realization. They are ideas 
which take us into the inner and essential nature 
of things, into the rea] that is behind the phe- 
nomenal, the inward that is the heart of the out- 
ward, the permanent that is the pround of the 
transitory, the future that is in the bosom of the 
present. They are mystical in the sense that they 
are given as truths of immediate certitude, abso- 
lute reality, inward vision. But they are not 
mystical in the sense of being the pure products 
of intuition, things only of the subjective world, 
or superior to the common experience of life. They 
are given in practical relation to the ordinary course 
of Christian life and conduct. They have their 
roots, too, in the great facts of the objective 
revelation of God in Christ, in that which ‘we 
have heard, which we have scen with our eyes, 
which we have looked upon, and our hands have 
handled of the word of life’ (1?). 

3. Ideas.—The doctrinal and ethical ideas which 
meet us in the other N'T Epp. appear also in this 
letter. But they are presented in a special light, 
and with distinctive notes. The Zheology of the 
Ep. has its own points of interest. God is seen in 
this Ep., as elsewhere, in His Fatherhood, [is 
truth, ‘iis righteousness, His forgiving grace, and 
in the fulness of Lis life as expressed in His 
triune Being. But, above all else, He is ‘light’ 
(1°) and He is ‘love,’ loving us before we loved 
Him, and so i parting Himself to us that He 
dwells in us (4% 1% 34), Phe Christology alsu has its 

eculiar features. Christ is the Son, ‘the Son of 

od,’ ‘the Only-begotten,’ who was with the 
Father before He ap eared in the world. He is 
the explanation of all things. For in Him we see 
the eternal life that is behind all things, and from 
Ilim we have the life that is life indeed. His 
divine and pre-temporal relations are not left with. 
out expression or intimation. But it is especially 
in His human nature and relations that He forms 
the great subject of this Epistle. He is never 
called the Son of Man,’ it 1s true, yet it is the 
integrity of His humanity that is especially 
aieseteths fact that He appeared on earth in 
the full reality of the ‘flesh,’ neither in phantasmal 
form nor in divided being, neither as mere spirit nor 
yet with the divine and the human in any loose or 
temporary connexion, but as at once ‘Jesus’ and 
‘the Christ,’—Jesus Christ come in the flesh, and 
‘not by water only, but by water and blood’ (2% 
42358), His sinlessness is asserted (3°), as it is in 
the Pauline and Petrine writings, and He is said 
to have been ‘sent’ by God (4%), as St. Paul also 
speaks of His appearance on carth. But His 
entrance into our world, and His assumption of 
our nature and estate, are not given, as they are in 
St. Paul, under the aspect of a humiliation. The 
designation ‘the Paraclete,’ which occurs in the 
NT only in the Johannine writings, and is used in 
the Fourth Gospel directly of the Holy Spirit and 
only implicitly of Christ, 1s ote here to the Son 
Hivnself directly and definitely (2%). Further, in 
this Ep. Christ is presented less in respect of what 
Ile was and is, and more in respect of what pro- 
ceeds from Him and is done by Him. It 18 a 

uestion whether the term ‘the Word’ is used 

irectly and personally of Him. The form which 
the sentence takes in which that great term is 
used is indirect, and its subject is neuter and im- 
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ersonal (1'5). It is specifically as ‘the life’ that 
Ne is set before us here, and the more general term 
is chosen to express His appearance on earth. It 
is a davepodcOa. It is not said of Him that ‘the 
Word was made flesh’; and thouyh the idea that 
His entrance into our world was a real incarna- 
tion is implied in the description of Him as ‘come 
in the flesh,’ that event is exhibited rather as a 
manifestation, and in particular the manifesta- 
tion of life. 

The Holy Spirit, again, is spoken of especially 
as given by God and as bearing witness to Christ 
(3% 58), Sin is ‘unrighteousness’ (1° 3&7 5!7) and 
“Jawlessness’ (34); but it is also ‘ darkness’ (1°) and 
‘death’ (34). he believer is the ‘child’ of God 
(réxvov, not vlds), ‘born’ or ‘begotten of God,’ the 
special relation in which he is introduced being 
that of the new life rather than the new standing 
(3:2), Large expression is given also to the forces 
of evil which are opposed to Christ and the children 
of God. They are the devil and his works (39), 
the spirit of deceit (4° rveiua ris wAdvys), seducing 
spirits that have to be tried (41), the many ‘anti- 
christs’ who have separated themselves from the 
Church or been cast out of it, and in whom the 
antichrist of prophecy is seen (2'* 19 43), Among 
these forces is mentioned also ‘the world,’ an ex- 
pression which in this Epistle conveys the largest 
and most complex conception of immediate, en- 
circling evil (2!5-!7 318 41-5 51%), Faith, too, has 
its special aspect and compass here. [tis the great 
subjective condition of the Christian life and 
standing, but it is not presented here either in the 
broad idea of it which is expressed in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (11), or in the definite character 
given to it in the great Pauline Epistles. It is 
neither generally ‘the assurance of things hoped 
for, the proving of things not seen,’ though it 
comes near to that, nor distinctively the faith that 
justifies and gives peace with God. It is belief in 
Jesus Christ, the belief that comes with regenera- 
tion, that is of the new life, that is the character- 
istic note of the man who is born of God. As such 
it, is power, it is victory, it is its own witness 
Bier 10), 

The Ep. also has its doctrine of the last things. 
Its theology, indeed, is not distinctively an eschato- 
logical theology. Ita fundamental idea is rather 
that of dife, and that ‘life’ not as a thing wholly 
or specifically of the future. It isa ‘life’ that has 
been with the Father from the beginning, and that 
has been historically revealed in Christ (178). It 
is in Christ, and it becomes our possession now in 
virtue of our belief in Him and attitude to Him 
(513), Tt is ‘eternal’ life, and that not in respect 
of its perpetuity merely, or its changelessness, but 
distinctively in respect of its quality—as essential 
life, a new ethical order of being, not a certain 
duration of existence, but the kind of life that 
means the ideal good of life, the perfection of life, 
its satisfaction in God. This Enea conception of 
life as ‘eternal life,’ which bulks so largely in the 
Fourth Gospel, occurring there some seventeen 
times, has an equally prominent place in this Ep., 
meeting us here six times in the forms {wi alwycos 
(315 611-18. 2) and 4 ¢gwh 4 aldmos (172%), But while 
this qualitative or ethical conception of life, which 
lifts it above distinctions of present and future, is 
the prevailing idea, it does not exclude the escha- 
tological. ‘The ‘life’ whichis essential, and which 
is ours now in Christ, also looks to a fuller ecom- 
pleteness, a future perfection. The Ep. speaks of 
a manifestation of what the children of God are 
destined to be (37). It has its word of hope, its 
vision of a blessedness still prospective, its antici- 

ation of a manifestation in which we shall see 
Bhrist as He is, its doctrine of an advent of Christ 
which it expresses, as St. Paul also expresses it, as 
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a Parousict (3%? 2°), There is no express mention, 
it is true, of the Resurrection. But it is implied 
in What is said of the Parousia and the Judgment, 
the fact of a great Judement in the future bein 
stated in express terms (4/7), The things of the En 
may occupy a smaller place in this Ep. than in the 
writings of St. Peter and St. Paul. But alongside 
the present conditions which are expressed by the 
same words, the ‘coming’ of Christ, the ‘judg- 
ment,’ the ‘life eternal’ appear also as events of 
the end and as final conditions. These are, in brief, 
the iain ideas of the Epistle. ‘They have an 
important bearing, as will be seen, on the question 
of the anthorship of the writing. See ne art. 
JOHN (LIFE AND [THEOLOGY OF). 

4. Form and Structure.—TYhere are certain ques- 
tions relating to the form and construction of the 
Epistle. ‘They are matters of subordinate im- 
portance, which have had a consideration given 
them that is much beyond their merits. One of 
these is the question whether this writing is really 
an Epistle or something else. ‘Tha fact that it has 
neither an introduction nor a conclusion, such as 
we find in other N'T Epp., neither a greeting nor a 
benedietion nor a doxology, such as we get in the 
Pauline Epp., together with the circumstance that 
in much of its matter it does not run in terms of 
direct address, has led some to deny it the char- 
acter of a letter, and to speak of it as a homiletica] 
essay or a pastoral (Reuss, Westcott), a dibedlus 
rather than an Epistle (Bengel), a manual of 
doctrine (Heidegger), a treatise (Michaelis), a prac- 
tical or ilennient composition meant to form part 
of the Gospel (Berger, Storr). But if it wants the 
usual form of superscription and greeting, it has 
an equivalent resembling the opening of the Ep. 
to the Hebrews. If it ne not the kind of con- 
clusion, or the doxology, with which we are 
familiar in the Pauline EF Pes that is the case also 
with the Ep. of James, ae freedom of the style, 
the use of such direct terms as ‘I write unto you,’ 
‘I wrote unto you,’ and the footing on which writer 
and readers stund to each other all through its 
contents, show it to be no formal composition or 
didactic treatise, but an Hpiséle in the proper sense 
of the word. 

Nor is anything to be gained by applying to 
lL Jn such ingenious distinctions as are attempted 
to be drawn (e.g. by Deissmann, Bibelstudien) be- 
tween ‘letter’ and ‘epistle,’ and denying it the 
former sds tuaear ee if the term ‘letter’ were to 
be restricted, indeed, in common speech to a piece 
of private correspondence not meant for the public, 
it might be necessury to speak only of 3Jnas a 
‘letter,’ and to describe 1 Jn and (on a particular 
interpretation of its address) 2 Jn as ‘ Epistles.’ 
And so some would hold St. Paul's letters to be 
the only ‘letters’ in the pruper sense in the NT. 
But there are ‘open’ letters as well as closed, 
encyclical letters as well as personal, letters to 
communities as well as to individuals, What gives 
to a composition the character of a letter is its 
style and contents. And though there is not a 
little in 1 Jn that might suit an address or dis- 
course, there is more that fits a letter, especially 
such a letter as one might write who had both age 
and honour on his side, and who could write both 
freely and authoritatively. The relations which 
the writing indicates between writer and readers 
are not distant, but familiar. They are the near 
relations of those who know each other well. 

The question of the structure of the Ep. has 
also been much debated. Some have pronounced 
the writing to be wholly without a plan, and to 
consist siniply of a number of reflections, counsels, 
or deliverances loosely put together, without con. 
tinuity or logical connexion (Calvin, cf. his Argu.- 
mentum Epist. 1 Joh,; Flacius Ulyricus, Eptscopus) 
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Others have regarded it as a systematic composi- 
tion, on a dogmatic plan, and with a methodical 
arrangement of ideas in allits parts. Bengel, ¢.g., 
asserted for it an elaborate contextual plan on 4 
basis mainly Trinitarian. ‘These are extreme 
opinions, and the truth lies somewhere between 
Enea It is impossible to claim for this Ep. the 
strict logical sequence of thought which some 
imagine they find in it. But it is at the saine 
time more than a series of unrelated ideas, a 
collection of unconnected maxims or aphorisms. 
There is a certain order in the Ep., due to the 
object with which it is declared to have been 
written. But it is an order that can be taken only 
in a broad and general way. Attempts have been 
made to carry it out in detail; but they have been 
only partially successful. Some have distributed 
the contents of the Ep. into something like eight 
groups of ideas (Liicke); others have found jive 
main divisions in it, viz. 15-2!! 212-27 2% 3%a gab_ 
471 §!-21 (Hofmann, cf. Schriftbeweis ; Luthardt) ; 
others four, viz. 15-2!) 2!2-28 929_322 378_5l7, dealing 
respectively with the danger of moral indifference, 
the love of the world and Antichrist, the necessity 
of a life of brotherly love, and faith as the founda- 
tion of the Christian life (Huther). Some, again, 
have arranged the matter of the Ep. on the plan 
of three great exhortations, viz. 1&-278 279-46 47-521, 
with Introduction and Conclusion (de Wette). 
Others have regarded it as consisting of Introduc- 
tion, Conclusion, and two great connected sections, 
viz. 15-274 295°, both parts setting forth the same 
subject of fellowship with God the Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ; but each in its own way—the 
former having for its special theme the proposition 
that God is light, the latter the proposition that 
God is righteous (Diisterdieck, Alford). Divisions 
of a somewhat. different kind are also suggested, 
as, ¢.g., into three main sections, each with three 
or four sub-sections, the subjects for these sections 
being taken to be the ‘problem of life and those 
tu whom it is proposed,’ the ‘conflict of truth and 
falsehood without and within,’ and the ‘ Christian 
life: the victory of faith’ (Westcott). 

There is more or less truth in these different 
readings of the plan of the Ep., and there is a 
certain measure of agreement ainong them. But 
even the simplest schemes do not admit of precise 
application. One can see that there are certain 

rimary thoughts, especially the great ideas that 
God is light, that God is righteous, that God is 
love, to which much of the matter of the Ep. 
naturally relates itself; and that there are certain 
paragraphs or series of versea that have on the 
whole distinct subjects. But the ideas which give 
a special character to some particular section of 
the Ep. are not confined to that section. They 
meet us again and again, though it may not be 

uite in the same form. The Ep. has its intro- 

uction, its body, and its conelusion. It has its 
ruling thoughts, and it passes from one thought to 
another by points of transition which can often, 
if not always, berecognized. In its main contents 
it has a certain order and succession of ideas. But 
it is an order that follows the way of suggestion, 
not that of logical connexion. It is not system- 
atically carried out, neither does it show itself 
upon the surface. It has the freedom that is 
proper to a letter, the unstudied, non-constructive 
character that belongs to a series of meditations 
or practical counsels. 

5. Independence.—-This is a question of greater 
importance. Among the NT writings there is 
one, though only one, that is at once scen to 
be of the same character as this Epistle. That 
is the Fourth Gospel. The Pecenbinics is 80 
great and unmistukable as at once to suggest 
the question, how the two are related to each 


other. In the Epistle we get the same gencral 
style as in the Gospel, the same simplicity of 
language with the same profoundness and ex- 
altation of thought, the same lofty serenity, the 
same peculiar structure, the same sententious or 
aphoristic tone, the same habit of giving a state- 
ment both in the aflirmative form and in the nega- 
tive, and of taking up, repeating, and extending an 
idea alread y expressed ; the same way of conveying 
truth by the use of contrasts, like that between 
light and darkness, life and death, love and hate ; 
the same methods of forming sentences and carry- 
ing the thought forward. There are the same 
fundamental conceptions, too, of God, Christ, the 
purpose of the Son’s mission, the nature of His 
work, His relations to God and to man, the char- 
acter and standing of Ilis disciples, the world, life, 
death, the present and the future. Many of the 
terms which are characteristic of the one are 
characteristic of the other. Of this class are the 
following :—d79%s, d\j0ea, duaprlay Exe, dvOpwrox- 
révos, yevynOivae éx, évTor\yn Kah, farh, fwh alwdmos, 
Gedabar, xdopos, paprupecy, weraBalvey éx rod Pavdrou 
els rhv Surhv, wovoyevhs (of Christ), macdla, rapdxAnros, 
wepimarey ev 7H oxorlg, miorevew els, mappyola, rd 
mvebua rhs ddnOelas, wocety rhv adiPeav, rocety rhv 
auaprlavy, 6 wovnpbs, oxorla, owrhp rod xbopov, réxva 
Geo, rexvla, riOdvar Tiy Wuxyny avrov, Phavepoty, pis, 
Xapa werdnpwudrvy, Other terms distinctive of the 
Gospel and the Apocalypse together meet us also 
in the Ep.; e.g. dyamgr, dydrn, ayvltev éaurdv, 
adnOuwéds, yivdoKxev, elvar ex, Oewpeiv, uaprupla, uevey, 
vixgy, wAravav, Typety ras evrodds, Typew Tov ddyov, 
palvey. Peculiar syntactical forms, or peculiar 
uses of familiar formule, which occur in the 
Gospel, occur also in the Ep., as in the case of ta, 
adr’ tva, etc. ‘Shere are also many obvious paral- 
lelisms of thought and expression. Reais of 
these may be seen in such passages of the Kp. as— 
Qi QIT 38 318 322 3° 46 41> 416 54 59 527 when com: 
pared respectively with those passages of the 
Gospel—b5*8 88 84 1518 829 1354 B47 G8 G59 1693 582 178, 

In view of all this some have denied the char- 
acter of independence to the Ep., and have spoken 
of it as a copy of the Gospel which shows all 
through the imitative hand (Baur). Others, who 
have not been disposed to go so far as that, have 
regarded it as a ‘companion’ to the Gospel, the 
second part of the Gospel (Michaclis, Storr, Eich- 
horn), a kind of dedicatory writing meant to go 
with the Gospel (Hug, Thiersch, Hausrath, Hof- 
mann, EUraed, Haupt), @ summary or recastin 
and practical setting of the contents of the Gospe 
(Hoekstra, Holtzmann), a covering letter designed 
to serve as a kind of introduction to the Gospel 
(Lightfoot), ete. 

But there are clear and significant differences 
between the two writings, notwithstanding this 
remarkable general similarity. There is no such 
local colouring in the Ep. as we have in the 
xospel, There is no such Hebrew stamp in the 
Ep. as there is in the Gospel. There 18 not a 
single quotation from the OT in the former, while 
in the latter we have both citations from the OT 
and references to the OT. These differences, in- 
deed, are not conclusive. They may be due to 
the natural difference between narrative and letter, 
or to the different circumstances and objects of 
the writings. But there is much more than these. 
The ideas which are common to both are, in not 
a few cases, differently put, and have a different 
a an 

n the Ep., ¢g., Christ’s appearance on earth 
is sHedentet: as we have seen, in the broad light 
of a manifestation. The specilic function of 
advocacy or intercession is ascribed to Him. The 
qualities of fuithfulness and righteousness on the 
side of Gud, and the grace of confession on the 
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side of man, are given in a particular connexion 
with the forgiveness and the cleansing of sin; and 
faith appears in the definite character of a power 
of overcoming. In the case of certain ideas of the 
Ep. the affinities are rather with the teachin 
of the great Pauline Epp. than with the Fourth 
Gospel. This is true, not only of what is said 
of God or of Christ as Slxacos (ef 1° 22 with Ro 3%), 
but also of the description of Christ as lAacpuéds 
(cf. 2? 419 with Ro 3%), the designation of His 
Second Coming as a wapovola (cf. 2% with 1 Co 15%, 
1 Th 2 ete.), etc. But, besides this, the Ep. has 
not a few ideas which it does not share with the 
Gospel. Such ideas are those, e.g., of a ‘fellow- 
ship (xowwvla) with the Father and with His Son 
Jesus Christ,’ a ‘love perfected’ (dydmrn reredew- 
vévy), an ‘Antichrist’ and ‘Antichrists,’ a ‘sin 
unto death’ (auapria rpds Odvarov), a ‘ Divine seed’ 
(o¢épua atrov), an ‘unction from the Holy One’ 
(xploua dwxd rod aylov). Snch terms as dyyeAla and 
mwddvos, such phrases as érOuula rov dd0adyuav, ém- 
Ouula ris capkés, ev capxl EpxecOa, ev ry Purl wept- 
rare, moew Thy dvoxlav, woteiy Thy dexacorvvnv, belong 
to the Ep. and not to the Gospel. Such ideas, 
again, as those of the ‘wrath ot God’ (4 épy} rod 
G06), to ‘be froin above’ (elvar éx trav dyw), ‘to be 
from beneath’ (efvac éx r&v xdrw), and such desig- 
nations as ‘the Holy Spirit’ (73 mveiua 7d Ayov), 
which are in the Goapel (33° 833 1% etc.), do not 
recur in the Epistle. And to these things others 
might be added. Where the Gospel, 9 declares 
God to be ‘Spirit’ (wvedua, 4%), the Ep. declares 
Him to be ‘love’ (aydrn, 4'*); where the Gospel 
speaks of the Son being ‘in the Father’ and the 
‘Father in the Son’ (14'%" ete.), the Ep. speaks 
of us as being ‘in God’ and God ‘in us” (fuels év 
Tq Oeq 25 44 6 ev tui 2° 44), 

There are also certain minuter differences in 
usage, as in the preference of the Ep. for the 
prepoeiien dé after such verbs as alrety, dxovecv, 

aupdvew, where the Gospel has mrapd. To which 
must be added the fact that no clear reference to 
the Gospel is discovered in the Epistle. There is 
enougn, therefore, to show that the Ep is not 
dependent on the Gospel, not a second part of 
it, nor a remodelling of its contents, whether for 
practical or for polemical purposes, but an inde- 
pendent composition having its own particular 
occasion, purpose, and character. 

6. Purpose and Occasion.—Its purpose is that 
the readers may have fellowship with the writer 
and his associates who have been eye-witnesses 
of the Word of life, and whose fellowship is with 
the Father and with His Son Jesus Christ; that 
the joy which the writer and his brethren have 
in them may be made complete by seeing that 
fellowship realized in their case; and that those 
addressed may have the comfortable conscious- 
ness of ssessing eternal life (1%% 515%), The 
writer’s object, therefore, is to be taken in the 
breadth which hoe himself gives it. It is not 
to be limited to the combating of certain errors, 
the refutation of certain false teachers, or the 
reproof of certain shortcomings. The Ep. does 
deal with certain faults in life, certain errorists 
and defective doctrines. But its primary purpose 
is to help these Christians to be partakers with 
the writer and his fellow-witnesses in the com- 
pues and satisfaction of the Christian life. 

t is with a view to this that other subjects are 
introduced, that certain instructions are given, 
and that counsels are offered ayainst certain in- 
tirmities and perils. 

The Ep., nevertheless, may have had a particular 
occasion, That is found by some in a certain 
critical condition of the Church or Churches ad- 
dressed (Liicke, etc.); and there are, no doubt, 
things in the Ep. which point to shortcomings, 


especially in the matter of brotherly love. But 
there is nothing to indicate that those addressed 
were in a peculiarly dangerous or faulty condition, 
or that the moral life had sunk very low among 
them. The Ep. is not one of reproof. 1t is rather 
written under the sense that writer and readers 
are living in ‘the last time,’ and that the Coming 
of the Lord is expected. Its particular occasion, 
therefore, may rather be sought in what it says 
of the appearance of certain false teachers, in 
which event the writer sees the token of ‘the 
last time.’ Who were those errorists that are 
here spoken of as ‘ Antichrists’? To this question 
many different answers have been given. Some of 
them may be at once dismissed as too large and 
indefinite. ‘I'o say, eg. (with Bleek), that the 
men in view are Christians, men who had lost 
their faith or had practised it unworthily, or that 
they are men who had fallen into Antinomian 
licence, is inconsistent both with the fact that the 
‘ Antichrists’ are described as outside the Church, 
and with the kind of fault that is attributed to 
them here. Further, if Antinomian error had 
been specially in view, we should have expected 
(so Neander), not such a declaration as ‘ Every 
one that doeth sin, doeth also lawlessness; and 
sin is lawlessnes, at'34 RV), but rather ‘Every one 
that doeth lawlws 1ess, doeth also sin; and law- 
lessness is sin.’&n€o say that they were Jews 
(Léfiler), or thaoramey were Héionites, is equally 
wide of the ma! F nothing being found to imply 
that the error %gejuestion was merely a denial of 
the Messiahship ur Jesus, or a reduction of Christ 
to the rank of a second Moses. There is as little 
to support the idea that the Ep. has in view more 
than one class of errorists, Ebionites and Sabians 
(Storr), or Ebionite and Docetic teachers (Sander). 

It is more reasonable to identify them with 
Docetic teachers of the Gnostic type. They are 
described as denying that ‘Jesus is the Christ,’ 
as denying ‘the Father and the Son’ (2%), and 
as confessing ‘not Jesus’ (4°). They are con- 
trasted with those who are of the spirit that 
‘confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh’ 
(47); and, toward the close of the Ep., though they 
are not mentioned, the note that is still insisted 
on is belief ‘that Jesus is the Christ’ (5'). These 
terms do not carry us to the particular refinements 
of Gnosticism that are connected with the name 
of Basilides, as some think (Pfleiderer). There is 
no point of contact with the strange Basilidean 
theories of a tripartite sonship, the division of the 
world into the Ogdoad and the Hebdomad, and 
the destiny of Jesus to be the ‘ first-fruits of the 
sorting of the things confused.’ Nor is there any 
real analogy between the doctrine of the Son in the 
Ep. and the vague speculations of these Gnostics 
about the descent of a light from the Hebdomad 
aye Jesus the Son of Mary at the Annunciation. 

ere might seem more, perhaps, that resembles 
the Valentinian doctrine, in which the idea of 
onépuara has a large and prominent place. But 
the Christology of the Ep. is far removed from 
any one or all of the three views of the origin of 
Jesus which are ascribed to Valentinus by Ireneus 
(i. 11. 15, etc.). The terms point to something more 
specific, however, than the ordinary Docetic doc- 
trine which bore that our Lord had only an appar- 
ent body all through His life on earth, and until 
His Ascension. They best suit the teachings of 
the Gnostic Cerinthus, in which Oriental, Jewish, 
and Christian ideas seem to have been mixed up, 
and which distinguished between the man ‘Jesus’ 
and ‘Christ’ the heavenly Being, and affirmed 
that ‘the Christ’ united Himself with ‘Jesus’ 
only at the baptism of the latter, and continued 
with Him only till His Passion. Beyond this the 
terms do not seem to warrant us to go. It is 
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probably too much to say (e.g. with Holtzmann) 
that the error in view all through the Ep. is the 
dualistic form of Gnosis which was Christologically 
Docetic and practically Antinomian, or (with 
Lipsius, etc.) that both Docetism and Antinomi- 
anism are intended. It is doubtful whether we 
can say (e.g. with Weiss, Harnack, etc.) that the Ep. 
is directed also against men within the Church who 
misunderstood and perverted St. Paul’s doctrine. 
Such statements as ‘he that doeth righteousness is 
righteous’ (37), are not enough to bear the weight 
of such inferences. 

7. Authorship.—Who, then, is the author of an 
Ep. which speaks of a form of Gnostic doctrine 
like that associated with the name of the tra- 
ditional opponent of the Apostle John in his old 
age? The general answer, as has been said, has 
been: the Apostle John himself. This was the 
almost universal belief of the early Church, the 
exceptions being few, of sinall account, and easily 
understood. he sect of the Alogi may have 
rejected the Ep., as they did the Gospel and the 
Apocalypse. But the statement in Ppnaple 
aie tom. i. c. 34) amounts only to a perhaps, and 
the rejection, if it was the fact, would have been, 
as in the case of the Gor &, for doctrinal reasons. 
Marcion, we know, refuiaog it a pluce in his very 
limited Canon; but his ?szglusion of it and of so 
much else in the NT tursy,, not ape the question 
of historical testimony.7 at on that of harmony 
with his own special o72ws. At a much later 

eriod an obscure statement is made by Cosmas 

ndicopleustes in the 6th cent. (Topogr. Christ. 
I. vii.), to the effect that some maintained that all 
the Catholic Epp. were written by presbyters, not 
by apostles. And Leontius of Byzantium (contr. 
Neaine. et Eutych. iii. 14) speaks of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia as ‘abrogating’ the Ep. of James and 
the other Catholic Epp.—‘Epistolam Jacobi et 
alias deinceps aliorum catholicas abrogat et anti- 
quat.’ This is all, And so the case stood, as far 
as we know, till late in the 16th cent., when J oe 
Scaliger declared all three Epp. not to be by the 
apostle. ‘Then S. G. Lange, with strange taste, 
ronounced the first unworthy of an apostle, though 

e felt the force of the historical testimony for its 
apostolic origin. Others tried to prove it to be the 
work of a Jewish Christian author and a Gnostic 
reviser (Claudius), or ascribed it to the presbyter 
John (Bretschneider, Paulus). But the severest 
assault made upon the Ep. in ancient or in modern 
times is that of Baur and his school. The Tiibingen 
criticism has not been at one in all things. Some 
of its adherents have held the Gospel and the Ep. 
to be by the same author (K. R. Késtlin, Georgii) ; 
others have held them to be by different hands 
(Baur, Hilgenfeld, etc.). But the schoo} has been 
at one in denying the apostolic origin of the Ep., 
and in ascribing it to a writer of the 2nd cent. 

The reasons given for this view of the Ep. are 
such as the following :—The circumstances, the 
forms of thought, and the condition of the Church 
which appear in it, it is said, point to a later period 
than the apostolic. Different critics fix on different 
things in support of this contention. Some fix upon 
the Securing of the Logos as they suppose it to be 
expressed here (Bretschneider); of which it is 
enough to say that in Hebrew thought and in Greek 
there was a soil prepared for it before the close of 
the Ist cent. at any rate. Others argue from the 
acquaintance which it betrays with Docetic error. 
But it is too much to assert that that type of error 
does not emerge till the post-apostolic age, and the 

articular form in view here is, as we have seen, 
ike the doctrine attributed to Cerinthus. Others 
(Hilgenfeld, etc.) reason from its reference to 
Gnostic doctrine. But while the riper and more 
complicated forms of Gnosticism belong to a later 


time, it is not made historically good that there 
was not or could not be at the earlier date 
Gnostic ideas of @ simpler and more rudimentary 
kind, and it is acknowledged (e.g. by Hilgenfeld} 
that it is only an undeveloped form that appears in 
this Epistle. But besides that, it has to be said 
that the things in the Ep. which are supposed to 
betray the influence of Gnostic thought are not 
sufficient for the purpose. Of the doctrine ascribed 
to the ‘ Antichrists’ we have already spoken. But 
much is made of the use of the terms omdpua and 
xplova, and of the idea that we should only love 
and not fear God. But the terms omépua and 
xploua have a totally different application here 
from what they have in the far-fetched and 
impracticable speculations of the Gnostic sects. 
Nor do we require to go to Gnostic sources for 
their origin. They have their explanation in the 
ideas of ‘Ltevelation-the one in the OT idea of an 
anointing, the other in the NT idea of a birth or 
a being begutten of God. And that there should 
be, not the fear that hath torment, but pure love to 
God, is surely a most Christian idea. 

It is further argued that the Ep. cannot be 
an apostolic composition, because it shows the 
presence of Montanistic doctrine (Planck, Baur). 

‘races of Montanism are thought to be found 
especially in what is said of the moral condi- 
tion of the believer, of the wnction, and of sins 
‘not unto death’ and ‘a sin unto death.’ With 
respect to the first, the Ep. speaks, it is true, 
of the moral condition of the believer in its ideal 
perfection. But it is not an absolute sinlessness 
that it ascribes to him, nor does it speak of his 
penser at all in the Montanist way. For the 

ontanists claimed a spiritual perfection above 
other Christians. The idea of the chrism or ‘ unc- 
tion,’ as it appears here, is as little Montaniastic 
as itis Gnostic. It rests upon biblical ideas and 
biblical employments of the act of anointing with 
oil. Neither does the distinction between two 
kinds of sin necessarily bear the sense which Baur 
puts upon it. Even if we were to grant this, it 
would not carry the late date with it. Hilgenfeld 
has pointed out that the idea of special mortal sins 
is found in the Period: Petri, a part of the pseudo- 
Clementine literature, and, in his opinion, it is 
therefore earlier than Montanism. {uch more, 
too, would surely have been made of the doctrine of 
the Paraclete, if the Ep. had been written by a 
Montanist or under Montanistic influences. Other 
arguments adverse to its apostolic origin and its 
connexion with John the evangelist are of even 
less importance. The brevity of the reference to 
the false teachers and the limited refutation of 
them have been held to be inconsistent with the 
claims preferred on behalf of the Epistle. But this 
is to overlook the method of the Ep., which is to 
present the truth, and to do that authoritatively, 
rather than to expose error. The vagueness of the 
introduction, and the want of anything in it to 
identify the writer with John the apostle, are also 
adduced. But it is customary with St. John not to 
name himself directly, and the author associates 
himself at least with the eye-witnesses of Christ’s 
life, and speaks all through in a tone befitting one 
conscious of apostolic dipnity. 

Once more the apostolic authorship is contested 
on the ground that the Ep. is so different from the 
Beet Wi This is, of course, an important argu- 
ment with those of the Tiibingen school, and it is 
pers s best put by those of that school who, 
ike Hilgenfeld, hold the Ep. to be older than the 
Gospel. The Apoc. being by John the apostle, 
the remarkable way in which it differs from 
the Ep. in langnage and conception makes it 
impossible, it is argued, for the latter to be b 
the same hand. The differences, indeed, are great, 
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and extend not only to vocabulary, grammar, 
and phraseology, but to attitude, spirit, and idea. 
They may be explained go far, however, by difference 
in circumstance, time of composition, subject, and 
so far also by the fact that the one writing is an 
Ep., while the other belongs to the peculiar order 
a ocalyptic literature which has a form and a 
method of its own. The difference in idea, too, is 
in important cases much less than the ‘Tiibingen 
critics are inclined to make it. There is no such 
antagonism, é.g.,as they suppose between the God of 
wrath in the Apoc. and the God of love in the Ep., 
or between the view of the divine righteousness as 
judging evil in the Apoc. and the view of the same 
righteousness as forgiving sin in the Epistle. That 
there are many points of aflinity, too, between 
Gospel, Ep., and Apoc., is admitted by critics like 
Hilyenfeld. But the question of the Apoc, is one 
by itself. See art. REVELATION (BOOK OF). 

The arguments in favour of the non-apostolic 
origin of the Ep. are far from convincing. Even 
were they much more so than they are, they could 
not prevail against the historical evidence. For 
that is peculiarly eis The entire witness of 
antiquity (with the solitary exceptions already 
referred to in the cases of Cosmas and Leontius) 
from the time of Eusebius is for the Johannine 
authorship. Athanasius, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Epiphanius, and others attest it. Jerome, speak- 


ing of the Apostle John, in his Catalogue of 


Ecclestastical Writers (ch. 9), says of hiin: ‘Scripsit 
autemn et unam epistolam, caus exordium est, 
Quod fuit ab initio... qu ab universis ecclesi- 
asticis et eruditis viris probatur.’ Eusebius him- 
self places it among the /fomologoumena (HE iii. 
25), and ascribes it to John (Z/F iii. 24, 26). 
Travelling back from these declarations, we find 
Dionysius, the scholar of Origen, citing the words 
of the Ep. as those of the evangelist, and reason- 
ing against the Johannine origin of the Apoc. from 
its unlikeness to the Ep. in style and \entitate 
(Iuseb. 220 vii. 25). Wo find Origen himself 
repeatedly quoting it or referring to it as by John 
(e.g. Hv. Joh, tom. xiii. 21). Tt is in the Peshitta, 
and in the Muratorian Fragment, the latter quot- 
ing the words ‘ Que vidimus oculis nostris et auri- 
bus audivimus et manus nostra palpaverunt hee 
scripsimus vobis’ as John’s. Similar testimony 
is borne to it by Cyprian (Ep. 25), who quotes 2% ¢, 
by Tertullian (adv. Marc. v.16; adv. Prax. ch. 13, 
28; adv. (rnost, 12, etc.),and by Clem. Alex. (Strom. 
il. 15, ili. 4, 5, iv. 16). Irenwus, too, quotes the Ep. 
several times, and ascribes it to John, the Lord’s 
disciple, who also wrote the Gospel (de Her. iii, 
16; Euseb. ZH v. 8) Further, Papias (who is 
described by Irenwus as "Iwdvvou pev dxoverhs, HoXv- 
xdprov 6° éraipos) is reported by Eusebius (4/27 ii. 
39) to have ‘used testimonies from John’s former 
Ep.’ (xéxpnrac 5° 6 avrds papruplas dd rhs "Twdvvov 
mporépas émarodfs). And Polycarp, the disciple of 
St. Jolin (ad Philipp. ch. 7), ee the sentence ras 
yap bs av uh duoroyy 'Incoty Xpiordv ev gapxt éArndv- 
Oévar, dvrlypicrés corey; which so clusely resembles 
LlJn 4° that few (though Scholten is of the number) 
have refused to see in it an evidence of Polycarp’s 
acquaintance with the Epistle. 

hether we can carry the chain of witness further 
back even than Polycarp’s letter, is doubtful. It 
depends chiefly on the date to which the Didaché is 
referred, and on the view taken of certain sentences 
init. The Ep. appears to be known, indeed, to the 
writer of the ie to Diognetus ; but the date of that 
writing, which is placed by Lightfoot (St. Ignatius 
and St. Polycarp, 1. 517) between A.D. 117 and 130, 
is uncertain. eats of it have also been found by 
some in Justin Martyr, the Kp. of Barnabas, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, and the Epistles of Ignatius. 
But these are not detinite enough to prove ac- 


quaintance with the writing. They may indicate 
no more than the use of terms which were common 
to all Christians, or to certain circles of Christians, 


at the time. But in the Didaché we have, perhaps, 
something more. In chs. x., xi, é.g., we find the 
phrase redecOoat atriy dv ry dyday cov; wapedOérw 6 
kéopos odros; mas de rpophrns Sedoxiuacuévos, These 
remind us of the rereXelwrar ev dydrp of our Ep. 
(44%) and the parallel phrases in 2° 41217; of the 
6 xbopos wapdayerat of 2)? (a very similar form 
occurs, however, also in St. Paul, 1 Co 7%); and of 
the doxiudtere 7a wvetmara of 4'. If these are re- 
garded as reminiscences of the words of the Ep., 
and not simply as proofs of acquaintance with 
John’s teaching, it may be, in oral form, and if 
the Didaché can be reine to the closing years 
of the first century or the opening years of the 
second, we have a witness earlicr even than 
Polycarp. 

To this must be added the argument drawn 
from the relation in which Gospel and Ep, stand 
to each other. If it can be shown that the two 
writings are by one hand, then all that goes to 
prove the Gospel to be the work of the evangelist 

ohn goes to prove the Ep. to be his also. ‘This 
question, whether the author of the Gospel also 
wrote the Ep., is answered in the negative by the 
Tiibingen critics generally. In support of that 
position it is urged that the two writings differ 
radically in their attitude to the OT Jaw, in their 
view of the person of Christ, in their doctrines of 
the Holy Spirit and the work of Christ, in their 
eschatology, and in their gencral mode of thought. 
The Ep., it is said, stands ‘in a more intimate 
relationship’ to the law than is the case with the 
Gospel. But in point of fact there is no mention 
of the véuos in the Ep., and the passages which 
are supposed to have it specially in view have 
another application. It does not appear that in 
the use of the term dvoula in 34 it is the Mosaic law 
that is particularly in view, or that the dw’ dpxjs 
in 278 refers specially to the OT law of love. 
The idea of & personal Logos, again, which is 
found in the Prologue to the Gospel, is thought to 
be foreign to the Epistle. But if we have not the 
term 6 Adyos, wo have the phrase 6 Adyos rHs twis in 
the introduction to the Ep.; and, even if it is 
allowed to be a question whether the latter phrase 
has the same sense as the former, we have a 
similar conception of the superhuman, pre-temporal, 
personal being of Christ in the terms ‘life’ and 
‘Son of God’ as they appear in the Epistle. The 
Holy Spirit, it is further urged, is nol presented as 
He 1s in the Gospel in personal relations, of which 
the use of the neuter term xplouea is supposed to be 
a proof. But the term xploua is an easily under- 
stood term for a particular gift or operation of the 
Holy One; and the ‘ witness’ which is said to be 
borne by the Spirit (5°), which is also ascribed to 
the Spirit by Christ in the Fourth Gospel (15%), 
points to the harmony of the two writings on the 
subject of the personality of the Holy Ghost. 

The designation of Christ as ‘ Advocate’ (2?) is 
also held by Baur and others of his school to be in 
affinity with the Kp. to the Hebrews rather than 
with the Iourth Gospel, and to indicate a view of 
Christ’s relation to Wig disciples which ‘lay far 
apart from the evangelist.’ But the idea of Christ 
as Intercessor is not peculiar toany particular Ep., 
but is found again and again in the N'T; nor can it 
be made out that in anything else that is said of 
Christ’s relations to nee disciples there is any 
difference between the Ep. and the Gospel. Nor 
is it the case that the Ep. has an eschatology 
which is not known to the Gospel. The conceptions 
of & present judgment and a spiritual Parousia 
prevail, it is true, in the Gospel, but not to the 
exclusion of the ideas of a future judgment and a 
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Parousia at the end of things (5° # 6° ® etc.), And 
the eschatological conception of the Advent and the 
Judgment is expressed in the ae but not to the 
absolute exclusion of the form of doctrine character- 
istic of the Gospel. For it speaks of a passing 
from death to life which is already accomplished, 
and of eternal life as a present Raat Further, 
to say, with Baur, Hilgenfeld, and others, that 
there is a more ‘material and external’ mode of 
thonght in the Ep. than in the Gospel, is to mis- 
judge and misinterpret the former. ‘The designa- 
tion, e.g., of God as ‘light’ is strangely thought 
to express & more material conception of God than 
is possible to the writer of the Gospel, and the 
symbols of the ‘ water’ and the ‘ blood’ are thought 
to be differently used, more materially in the Ep., 
more ideally in the Gospel. But these SUPE: 
tions rest on mistuken interpretations of the 
passages. 

There are differences between the two writings, 
as we have seen, and these differences are neither 
few in number nor inconsiderable in weight. The 
are differences which go to establish the independ- 
ence of the two compositions. Lut they are not 
sullicient to prove a difference of authorship. 
They can be made to appear so only by forced 
constructions, and by overlooking the distinct 
purposes and circumstances of the writings, They 
can be explained by the differences between the 
Gospel and the Ep. in the occasions which pro- 
duced them, the subjects with which they have to 
deal, and the ends which they have in view, and by 
the natural difference between an historical com- 
position and a letter. On the other hand, there 
are similarities of the most remarkable kind in 
thought, style, and expression, in characteristic 
ideas, in imager matt symbolism, and in the 
special type of doctrine. ‘They are similarities 
which pervade the two writings, and point strongly 
to identity of authorship. 

No Senlanation of the origin of the Ep., there- 
fore, fits the facts so well as the one that has 
prevailed. It is to internal considerations that 
those appeal who reject it; and it is largely on the 

round of the supposed impossibility of two writ- 
Ings so different in character as the Ep. and the 
Apoc. proceeding from one and the same hand, 
that the Tiibingen critics deny the apostolicity of 
the former. ‘The external evidence is not seriously 
assailed. It is admitted even by so uncompromis- 
ing a critic as the late Dr. Samuel Davidson that 
‘the letter is well attested by the voice of an- 
tiquity, and that, as far as external evidence 
reaches, its authenticity seems to be secure’ 
(Introduction to the NT, ii. 302). 

8. Place and Date.—If the Ep. is the work of 
John, it is most natural to suppose it to have been 
written in Asia Minor, most probably in Ephesus. 
It is true that we have no definite statement in 
early Christian literature to that effect, and some 
who regard it as intended to form a companion to 
the Gospel are inclined to refer it to Patmos. But 
it is with Ephesus that the most ancient tradition 
connects the composition of the Gospel. What 
Irenivus says of fohin the padnrhs rod Kuplov and 
his Gospel is this: cat adrds e&ddwxe rd evayyéduop, 
év “Eddy ris ’Aclas dtarpl(Bwv (adv. Heer. iii. 1), 
and the same is said in eflect by Jerome (Prolog. to 
Matth. vol. vii. pp. 5, 6). If the Gospel and the 
Ep., therefore, belong to the same period in John’s 
lite, as many things go to show, it 1s reasonable to 
suppose that the Ep. as well as the Gospel was 
written in Asia Minor, and most probably in 
Ephesus, all the more that it is with that territory 
and that city that ancient tradition connects the 
closing stage of Jolin’s career. 

If there is little by which to determine the 
place where the Ep. was written, there is as little 
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by which to fix its date. Some, indeed, have 
thought it possible to define the time of its com- 
position precisely, and have been bold enough even 
to refer it to one particular year. Ebrard ascribes 
it to the year 95 of the Dionysian era. But his 
reasoning turns upon the uncertain suppositions 
that the Ep. is a dedicatory companion to the 
Gospel, and that the Gospel was written in 
Patinos, John being in that island, as he holds, 
in the fifteenth year of Domitian. Ewald, aprain, 
puts the writing of the Gospel at 80 aA.p., but 
thinks it was not in circulation till immediately 
before John’s death; while the Ep., according to 
him, was written later, but cirenlated earlier. 
All that can be said with any measure of con- 
fidence is that the Ep. belongs to the later 
apostolic period. This seems the natural, if not 
the necessary, inference from the general cast of 
its contents, the condition of the Christian com- 
munities which is indicated in it, the errors which 
it combats, the lack of any reference to the con- 
test between legalism and liberty, and the im- 
pression which it conveys that the questions which 
occupy so large a place in the great Pauline Epp. 
are no longer the questions of the day. It is 
in harmony with the traditional account of the 
veriod of John’s stay in Ephesus, as it appears in 
olycrates (cf. Kuseb. {Zr iii. 31), Ireniens (adv. 
Her, ii. 39, ui. 1, 3), Origen, and Clement of 
Alexandria (Euseb. H# iii, 1, 23), as well as in 
Jerome (de Vir, Jllustr. ce. 9). It is also in harmony 
with the tone of the Ep., for it reads like the calm 
counsel of old age and ripest experience; and with 
the presumption which is created by St. Paul’s 
declared penane of action (Ro 15%), and by the 
absence of any reference to Jolin or any salutation 
to him in the Pauline Epp. addressed to Asiatic 
Churches, that it was written after the death 
of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. It is 
most probable, also, that it was written after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, though how long 
after that event it is impossible to say. Some, 
indeed (e.g. Grotius, Diisterdieck, Fritzsche), have 
held it to be earlier than that catastrophe, on the 
round of the mention of ‘the last hour’ in 28, or 
or the broader reason that an event of so terrible 
moment could scarcely have passed without some 
notice, if it had happened. But there may be no 
allusion to that event, for the simple reason that 
there was no special call to refer to it, or because 
it was no longer a very recent thing. Nor can 
anything be made of the statement in 2% The 
term ‘ the last hour’ apphes, not to the destruction 
of Jerusalem (how could the ‘antichrists’ be signs 
of that’), but to the Parousia, in which connexion 
we find the phrase foyaroe xapol used even by 
Ipnatius (Hp. ad Iphes. ec. xi.) The Gnostic 
teaching which is condemned, and the external 
position of the errorists, combine with other things 
to point to a period later than 70 A.D., and 
towards the end of the century. ‘This is in har- 
mony also with the traditional date of Cerinthus, 
with whose doctrine the view of Christ’s Person 
repudiated in the Ep. is most probably identified, 
and with the period in John’s life to which tradi- 
tion assiens his connexion with the heretic. 

It has been sought to define the time of com- 
»osition more precisely by determining the chrono- 
seta relation of the Ep. to the Gospel. But the 
materials for doing so are far too scanty, and the 
arcunents which have been urged for the one view 
or the other have little weight. Some hold the 
Ep. to be prior to the Gospel, on the ground that 
writings of ‘momentary design, like letters, come 
naturally before writings of Perunney design, 
like narratives or histories’ (Thiersch) ; or on the 
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have been written earlier than a composition like 
the Gospel, which deals with the historical founda- 
tions, and appears to be addressed to all Christen- 
dom (luther, a/.). Others argue for the posteri- 
ority of the Ep. on the basis of certain passages 
which are supposed to refer to the Gospel, or to 
presuppose it, or on the ground that the Ep. seems 
to require the Gospel for its explanation. — But, 
even if the latter were granted, it would not follow 
that the Ep. was later than the Gospel. Reuss, 
who thinks that the former needs the latter as its 
commentary, yet admits that ‘as it once had one 
in the oral instruction of the author, it is not 
thereby proved that it is later’ (d/tst. of the NT, 
Houghton’s tr., p. 237). And as to the passages 
appealed to in particular, the opening verses in 
their relation to the Prologue of the Gospel, the 
phrase év capxt édnAvOéra (4") as Se ae with cdpé 
éyévero, etc., they are almost equally applicable or 
inapplicable as arguments for the priority of the 
Ep. and for its posteriority. There is, indeed, 
nothing in the Ep. that can be justly said to 
presuppose the existence of the Gospel as we have 
it, or to go beyond what is explainable by the 
earlior or preaching and teaching. 

9. Destination.—The Ep. being written, then, 
in the scenes of the closing stage of John’s apos- 
tolic ministry, it is most reasonable to suppose 
it to have been written for readers belonging to 
those parts. It has been supposed, indeed, to have 
been addressed to Palestinian Christians (Benson). 
Bat there is nothing to favour such a supposition, 
the contents of the Ep. pointing to a Gentile- 
Christian audience rather than a Jewish-Christian, 
Some have thought it directed to a single Church, 
that of Ephesus (Hug), or even that of Corinth 
(Lightfoot), But its wide scope and encyclical 
character are inconsistent with that. Others have 
regarded it as addressed to Christians outside the 
scene of the life and ministry of John in his old 
age (Holtzmann), or as an encyclical of the 
widest scope (LLilvenfeld). But the terms which 
are said to bear this out do not meet the case. 
The xal tyuty and kat duets in 18 do not suffice to 
establish a distinction between the Asiatic Chris- 
tians among whom John was writing and those to 
whonrn his letter is directed ; and while the character 
of the Ep. suits its designation as a Catholic Ep., 
there are things in it, especially the references to 
varticular forms of error, which so far limit and 

efine its destination. 

The most curious thing connected with this 

uestion of the readers that are in view, is 
the fact that Augustine, in quoting 3%, speaks 
of the passage as being in John’s ‘Epistle to 
the Parthians’ (quod dictum est a Joanne in 
epistola ad Parthos, Quest. Luang. ii. 39). That 
is the only certain occurrence, indeed, of this 
designation in Angustine’s works. It is given, 
however, in the Benedictine edition of his Tractates 
on the Kp., in the title; in the Jndiculus operum 
S. dugustini of Possidius; in one or two manu- 
scripts; in the contra Varimadum Arianum of 
Idacius Clarus or Vigilius apsensis; and in 
Bede's (if it is genuine) Prologus super septem 
epistolas canonicas, where it is said that many 
ecclesiastical writers, and among them the great 
Athanasius, affirm this Ep. to be ‘written to the 
Parthians.’ Hence it has been supposed by some 
(Grotius, etc.) that the Ep. was addressed to 
Jewish Christians living beyond the Euphrates 
within the limits of the Parthian empire. But 
we hear of no connexion between John and 
Parthia, and the designation ad Parthos appears 
to have been unknown to the Church of the East, 
and even to the Chureh of the West before 
Augustine's time. It isa pure puzzle, a curiosity 
on which nothing can be based. It has been 


accounted for as a mistake for ad Pathmios 
(Serrarius), ad spursos (Wetstein), adpertius 
(Semler), ad Spartos (Scholz, on the authority of 
a 12th century manuscript), mpds diacmapoapévous (!) 
(tLoltzmann, Mangold), wpés mdavras (Paulus), mpds 
wap0évous (Gieseler, etc.). Most favour the last of 
these explanations. Somethink that the title mpés 
map0évous was given to express the pure condition 
of the Churches addressed (Whiston) ; others, that 
the inscription of the Second Ep. (apis wap6évous) 
as found in some manuscripts was transferred as 
more suitable to the First (Hug). Some, again, 
suppose that the title ran émrioroA} rod "Iwdvvov rob 
map0évov, John having the designation atogrd)ov kat 
evayyedorod rapGévov in the inscription borne by the 
Apoce. in one manuscript (Cod. Guelpher.); others, 
that Augustine misunderstood what was said by 
Clem. Alex. (/rag. 1011) about the Second Ep. being 
written mpds mapévous, and transferred the title to 
the First (Huther). All is conjecture, and can in 
no way affect the probabilities af the case is Ua a 
as these are by the tradition bearing on John’s 
residence and work in Asia Minor) that the Ep. 
had in view the Churches that would be satngally 
addressed from Ephesus, It is therefore with those 
Asiatic regions in which Gnostic speculations had 
become rife (Apoc, 2%), and with that great city 
in which Paul had planted a Christian Church, and 
in which John had lived on, according to Irensus 
(adv. Heer, i. 225, iii, 3%), into the reign of Trajan, 
that this majestic Ep., with its heavenly calm and 
its lofty message at truth and love, is connected 
in respect both of readers and of writer. 
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thum; Besser’s Bibelatunden; Pfleiderer’s Urchristenthum and 
Hibbert Lectures; Harnack’s Geschichte der altchrist. Literatur 
bis Eusebius. 


THE SECOND ErisrLx.—l. Contents,--This brief 
Ep., though it tonches the First Kp. at several 
points, and has also something in common with 
the Third, has an independent value, and a dis- 
tinct interest. It is unmistakably a letter, and 
is distinguished from the Virst Ep. by its personal 
and private character. It is addressed, not to a 
wide circle of readers, as is the case with the First, 
but to a particular individual or Church, and it 
represents a writer who speaks less with the tone of 
command, but with more of the carncstness that 
cares for individual Christians, and seeks to come 
into direct relations with them. As to its origin and 
much else belonging to it, we have little or nothing 
to guide us beyond what can be gathered from its 
own tenor. It seems to have been occasioned by 
the pressure of dangers arising from false teaching, 
and its object is to secure the individual or the 
Church that is addressed against these perils until 
the writer could visit the scene in person. 

With this object in view the author begins his 
letter, somewhat in St. Paul’s way, with a com- 
mendation of the person or persons to whom he 
writes, and with a large Christian greeting. Again, 
with a tact and courtesy such as we find in St. Paul’s 
letters, he expresses the joy which he had in the con- 
sistent life of her (be it lady or Church) whom he ad- 
dresses. From this he passes on to an exhortation, 
couched in terms of entreaty, to fulfil the preat 
Jaw of Christian love—a love explained to imply 
a life and wulk in practical obedience to the divine 
commandments. His reason for writing in such 
a strain is, as he indicates, his fear of the possible 
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influence of certain errorista, whom he identifies 
with Antichrist, because they deny that Jesus is 
the Christ come in the complete reality of human 
nature. Ile counsels watchfulness against the in- 
sidions teaching of such deceivers, and speaks of 
the loss which would follow the acceptance of it. 
He reminds his reader or readers further of the 
fact that fellowship with God cannot be enjoyed 
unless one abides by the true doctrine of Christ. 
He declares those who deny that doetrine to be 
men not to be received or welcomed, lest one 
should make himself partaker in their evil. He 
adds certain explanations about the shortness of 
his letter, and his intention to come in person. 
He closes with a brief salutation from certain 
Christians with whom he is associated at the time. 

2. Authorship.—This Ep. has much in common 
with the First. It speaks, as the latter docs, 
of ‘love,’ ‘truth,’ ‘the truth,’ ‘the command- 
ments,’ a ‘new commandment’ and one ‘had from 
the beginning,’ of ‘loving in truth,’ and ‘ walking 
in truth,’ of ‘abiding in’ one, of a ‘joy’ that may 
be ‘fulfilled.’ It speaks, too, of ‘ Antichrist,’ and 
deals with the same form of error—the denial that 
Jesus is ‘the Christ come in the flesh.’ And it 
uses the same methods of stating a thing—first 
positively, and then negatively. There are some 
things, it is true, in which it differs from 1 Jn. It 
has certain phrases and grammatical forms which 
do not occur in the First Ep.—e.g. ef res for édv tus, 
meprarew xard for mepirarety év, épxduevos ev oapxl 
for é\nd\v0as év capkl, Oedv Exew, didaxn Xprorod, 5.d- 
axhy pépev, Brérere éavrovs, etc. But little can be 
made of such things as these. ‘They are not 
enough to establish any essential difference in 
idea or in style. It is admitted, even by some 
who dispute the apostolic origin of 2 Jn, that 
‘these deviations do not destroy the force of the 
argument contained in the resemblances’ (S. 
Davidson’s Introd. to the NT, ii. p. 329). 

This being the case, the inference would seem to 
be that 2Jn is by the same hand as 1Jn. This 
has been in point of fact the general view, and 
even some of those who have denied the Johannine 
authorship of 1 Jn have admitted that the two 
Epp. are by the same writer (Bretachneider, 
Paulus), But there are some who deny that 
identity of authorship can be inferred from the 
similarities which have been noticed, even though 
these come to so much that more than a half of the 
smaller Ep. can be found in the larger. They 
think that these striking resemblances can be 
explained by the art of a forger, or as the imitative 
work of a writer who knew 1 Jn well. So some 
who have recognized 1 Jn to be by the evangelist 
have ascribed 2 Jn to a diflerent hand —either to 
the Presbyter John (Erasmus, Grotius, etc.), or to 
some other John unknown to us. Baur has a some- 
what elaborate and far-fetched theory of the origin 
of this Epistle. He holds it to be of Montanist 
origin, and to be addressed to the Church to which 
the Gains of 3 Jn belongs. [le takes it to be in- 
deed the Ep. which is referred to in 3 Jn ®, and to 
be rele for one of the sections of the Roman 
Church, in which Church he thinks a schism had 
taken place. He bases this largely on the state- 
ment made by Clem. Alex. in his /Zypotyposes as to 
2Jn being written ad geen Babyloniam elec- 
tam, supposing that Rome is meant by the 
Babyloma, and that the term electa, ékdexrh, is & 
designation given to the Church in harmony with 
the Montanist idea of the Church as the pure and 
holy bride of Christ. But all this turns on a fanci- 
ful and inconsistent interpretation of Clement’s 
words, and those who agree for the most part with 
Baur, both in his general positions and in his 
denial of the apostolic origin of 2 Jn, often decline 
to follow him here. Hilgenfeld, e.g., rejects this 


peenliar Montanist account of the Ep., and tries 
to explain it as an official condemnation, in the 
form of a letter, of fellowship with Gnostic teachers. 
That the Ep. cannot be ascribed to John the 
evangelist, however, is also held by some who are 
unable to go all the way either with Banr or with 
Hilgenfeld, and whose general view of it is essen- 
tially different. Ebrard, e.g., following Erasmus, 
assigns it to the Presbyter John, passing lightly 
over the resemblances to | Jn as so many allusions 
and reminiscences, and regarding the distinctive 
passages as essentially diflerent from the evan- 
gelist’s style. 

Although the internal evidence, therefore, ia held 
by most to point to the author of the First Ep. 
as also the writer of the Second, and to the Miostle 
John as that writer, it is not read in that way by 
all. How, then, does the case stand with respect 
to the external evidence? The historical testi- 
mony, it must be admitted, is neither very abund- 
ant nor very clear. That it should be so need not 
seem strange when regard is had to the extreme 
brevity of the Ep. and its private character. What 
we have is as much as could be expected, and it 
is on the whole suflicient for the purpose. The Ep. 
seems not to have been accepted by the school 
of Antioch. Theodore of Mopsnestia appears 
to be reported by Leontius of Byzantium as 
rejecting James and the other Cath. Epp. The 
words, however, viz. 0b quam causam, ut arbitror, 
ipsam epistolam Jacobi et alias deinceps catholicas 
abrogat et antiquat, are not very precise. Theo- 
doret makes no reference to 2 Jn. Ina homily on 
Mt 21%, which is doubtfully ascribed to Chrysostom, 
it is said of it, as well as of 3 Jn, ol rardpes diroxa- 
vovitovrar, Jerome (de Vir. Jllus. c. 9) contrasts the 
two smaller Epp. with the First, and speaks of 
them as ascribed to the Preshyter John. Origen, 
who quotes 1 Jn, never quotes either 2 Jn or 3 Jn. 
He knows of the circulation, however, of the two 
minor Epp., but remarks tlat ‘not all aflirm them 
to be genuine’ (Euseb. 7 vi. 25), Neither the 
one nor the other seems to have been included in 
the Peshitta Version. And Eusebius classes both 
among the Antilegomena. Ile speaks of them as the 
‘so-called second and third of John,’ and indicates 
that it was questioned whether they belonged to 
the evangelist, ‘or possibly to another of the same 
name as he’ (/7# iil. 25%). 

On the other hand, Irenwus quotes 2 Jn"! ag 
the words of ‘John, the disciple of the Lord’ (ady, 
Hler. i. 168), and gives the statement about the 
‘deceivers’ and ‘ Antichrist’ (2 Jn”) also as by the 
Lord’s ‘disciple,’ though he refers to it as in 1 Jn 
instead of 2Jn (adv. HMer. iii, 16%). Clement of 
Alex. speaks of John ‘in his larger ce (ev rq 
pelfov. émioto\j) as seeming to teach a certain 
thing; from which it is clear that he knew a 
shorter Ep. or shorter Epp. (Strom. ii. 15). Ina 
fragmentary Latin translation of the J/ypoty- 
poses he speaks of the same Ep. in these very 
definite terms: Secunda Joannis enistola, que ad 
virgines script simplicissima est; scripta vero 
est ad quandam Babyloniam Electam nomine, 
significat autem electionem ecclesia sancte. Me is 
also reported by Eusebins (4/# vi. 14!) to have 
commented in his Hypotyposes on the disputed 
books, viz. ‘the piste af Jude and the other 
Catholic Epistles.’ Dionysius of Alexandria (in a 

massage given in Eusebius, /// vii. 25) speaks of 
y ohn as not naming himself, év ry devrépa depouevg 
"Iwdvvov kal rplry, xalrot Bpaxelas odcats émirrodais, 
but as writing ‘anonymously as the presbyter.’ 
Dionysius therefore regarded the anonymity of 
2.Jnas quite in John’s manner. And the school 
of Alexandria seems to have generally accepted 
the Second Ep. as John the apostle’s. Alexander, 
é.g., in quoting vv.) 2! says of them ws rapiyye- 
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hev 6 paxdpios ‘Twdvyns (Socrates, //F i. 6). The 
Muratorian lragment refers to at least two Epp. 
of John in the diflicult sentence, Lpistola sane 
Jude et superscripts Johannis duas in catholica 
habentur et sapientia ab amicis Salomonis in 
honorem ipsius scripta (Routh, Relig. Sac. i. p 
296). But the text requires emendation, and it 1s 
differently interpreted, soine (Liicke, Huther, etc.) 
understanding it to speak for the Johannine 
authorship, others mending ut for e¢ sapientia) * 
taking it to mean that, as the Book of Wisdom 
was not written by Solomon, so these Epp. were 
not written by John the apostle. 

It should be added that, though the great North 
African Fathers, Tertullian and Cyprian, do not 

uote 2.Jn, it is clear that it was recognized in 
their Church. For Cyprian himself, in reporting 
the statements made by the bishops at the synod 
which was held at Carthage in A.D. 256, speaks of 
Aurelius, bishop of Chullabi, as appealing to 2 Jn 
in these words: Joannes Apostolus in epistola 
sua posuit dicens, si quis ad vos venit, ete. In like 
manner, althongh the Ep. was not in the vreat 
Syriac Version, 1t appears to have been used by 
Ephraem in the 4th cent., and that in a way in- 
dicating that it was understood to be by John the 
apostle (de Amore Pap. iii. ad Imitat. 
Prov. 1. 76). And while Gucehine placed it, as we 
have seen, among the ‘disputed’ books, he ex- 
presses himself differently in his Demonstratio 
Evangelica (ill. 5), when he gives, as it appears, 
his own opinion. There he says of John that in 
his Epistles he ‘either makes no mention of 
himself or calls himself presbyter, but nowhere 
apostle or evangelist’—év uev rats émicrodals abrod 
ovde pvtunv rijs olxelas mpoonyoplas moetrat, } mperBu- 
repov éaurdv dvoudte, odauod dé dirdcrodov obde evaryye- 
Niorhvy). It was included, too, in the Old Latin VS. 

The nrost ancient historical testimony, there- 
fore, although it is of limited quantity, is in 
favour of the authorship by Jolm the apostle. It 
is testimony that comes from sonrces so far apart 
ag Gaul, Alexandria, and North Africa. It is 
confirmed by the resemblance of 2Jn to 1Jn; 
the considerations which vo to establish the 
Johannine origin of the latter being so far avail- 
able also for the Johannine origin of the former. 
Nor is any difliculty created by the designation 
‘the elder.’ That title rather supports the apos- 
tolic orizm. It is still a moot point whether we 
have historical ground for believing in the exisc- 
ence of a Preshbyter John in Ephesus as distinct 
from the Apostle John. Nor is there anything in 
the case as regards 2 Jn to make the hypothesis of 
this shadowy second John cither necessary or 
helpful. It is to the apostle that the earliest 
evidence points. It is diflicult, indeed, to under- 
stand how this small private letter could have been 
accepted as it was, and in due time made part of 
the Canon, unless the general opinion of the 
Choreh had ascribed it to John. And the use 
of the title, ‘the elder,’ in the inscription tells 
for the ordinary view. No one wishing to pass off 
a writing as by the apostle would have chosen so 
indetinite a title. No ordinary person, writing 
with honest intent in his own mame, would have 
called himself ‘¢Ae elder,’ as if there were none but 
he; while, if the writer so styling himself had 
heen a person of extraordinary importance, it 
would he strange that we should know nothing of 
hun. ‘There ts nothing to show that the title is 
used to distinguish ‘presbyter’ from ‘apostle.’ 
Apostles could also be called preshyters, as we see 
from the NT itself (1 P 5'), and as is the case in 
the very sentence from Papias on which the hypo- 
thesis of a distinet Presbyter John is founded. It 


* Ke is confirmed, however, by the new MS of the Fragment 
published in Miscellanea Cassinese, 1897, 
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may be a question in what particular sense the title 
is applied to the writer, whether with reference 
to his advanced age, as St. Panl speaks of him- 
self as the ‘aged,’ 6 mpecBurfs (Philem®), or, as is 
rather the case, in respect of his pecniliar position. 
But on no lips conld tis simple title be so fit or a0 
intelligible as on those of the evangelist, the last 
of the apostles, who for long years had been over- 
seer of the Christian community in Asia Minor. 
On his lips the name would explain itself, and it 
would mean more than ‘apostle.’ It would be the 
note of the peculiar relation, both official and 
fatherly, which the apostle had held to the 
Churehes and their members in those parts, and 
would be at once understood wherever his superin- 
tendence had been known. 

3. Time, Place, and Destination.—It is impos- 
sible to determine with certainty the time when 
the Ep. was written. It seems to belong to the 
closing years of the apostle. But whether it 
is earlier or later than the larger Ep. we have 
no means of deciding. There are those (e.g. 
Kbrard) who argue that it must be later, because 
there are things init which appear to refer back to 
the First Epistle. But the sim aries and supposed 
allusions are not of the kind that can be explained 
only by the priority of the larger Epistle. It is 
also probable that 2 Jn was written in the place 
where 1Jn was written, especially as the false 
teachers in view are of the same order in both 
Epp. If the visit which is intimated in v.!7 can be 
taken as an intended tour of inspection, we ma 

o further, and say that, in all probability, the 
etter was written in Ephesus, the centre of the 
Asiatic circle. 

The destination of the Ep. is also a matter of 
great difficulty. The most delinite statement we 
have on the subject in carly Christian literature is 
in the Latin fragment (if it be authentic) of the 
Hypotyposes of Clement of Alexandria, already 
referred to. But it is a mixed statement, and one 
that does not help us much. It is to the effect 
that the Ep. was written ad virgines, and to ‘a 
certain Babylonian, Zlecta by name’ (ad guandam 
Babyloniam Hlectam), but that this name Electa 
signified the election of the holy Church. The 
question tnrns upon the address éxAexry Kupla, and 
the ditticnlty is in determining whether that refers 
toan individual ortoa community. These different 
renderings of it are proposed: (1) to an elect dacly ; 
(2) to the elect lady; (3) to the elect Kyrta; (4) to 
the lady Electr; (3) to Hlecta Kyria. Grammati- 
cally, the first is the simplest and most natural, but 
it is too indefinite. It is not easy to see how a 
letter of snch a tenor conld have been addressed go 
vaguely. The second interpretation may also be 
taken as grammatically defensible (cf. éexXexrots 
mapemd4uos, 1 P 11), and has been followed by the 
English Versions and by Luther's German der 
auserwahlien Frau. The third, which appears 
to have been favoured by Athanasius, and has 
been accepted later by Bengel, Liicke, de Wette, 
Diisterdieck, brard, etc., is supported so far by 
the fact that Kuplg occurs as a proper name 
(Gruter, Jnscript. p. 1127 n. 11), and by the ana- 
logy of the address of 3 Jn. But against it is the 
consideration that the more natural form in that 
case would have been Kuple 77 éxXex7y, a8 We have 
Paty rw dyarnry (3 Jn!'), ‘Podpoy rdov éxrexrdv (Ro 
16%), and in the Ep. itself, ddedpfjs vod ris éxNexris 
(v.48). The fourth rendering, though favoured by 
Clement, has the difficnlty that, while Hlectws occurs 
as a personal name, Llecta seems not to be found 
ainong the names of women. But, apart from 
this, there is the fact that the term éxAexr4 occurs 
again in v.43, and it is most unlikely that two 
sisters should have had the same namo Llecta. 
The least probable interpretation is the last, 
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which, in addition to other dilliculties, makes the 
person in question the bearer of two strange names. 
On the whole, there is most to favour the render- 
ing ‘to the elect lady,’ and the idea that the Ep. 
is addressed to a Christian matron, who was held 
in high esteem in a wide Christian circle, and 
about whose children the apostle had something to 
write, partly in praise, partly in caution. But of 
this lad we know nothing beyond what is told us 
here. The supposition that the person addressed 
may have been Martha of Bethany las nothing to 
suppaee it but tlre fanciful idea that Kyra in Gr. 
is like Martha in Heb., both being feminine forms 
of the word for ‘Lord.’ The designation in ques- 
tion, however, has been understood by not a few 
to bea figurative expression fora Christian society, 
rather than a literal description of an individual 
Christian. The reason for this is found partly in 
John’s way of using symbolical terms, partly in 
the idea that the salutation would come more 
naturally from a Church to a Church, but chiefly 
in the fact that there is comparatively little in the 
Ep. that applies distinctly to an individual, and 
much that runs in plural terms — loving ‘ one 
another,’ looking ‘to yourselves,’ ete. Ifence 
Jerome, followed by Hilgenfeld, Liinemann, and 
Schmiedel, held the letter to be addressed to the 
Church generally. But this surcly is excluded b 
the mention of the ‘elect sister.? Others, with 
more probability, have supposed the Kp. to be 
directed to a particular Church; and some have 
attempted to identify the Church as that of Jeru- 
salem (Whitby), or that of Philadel phia (Whiston), 
or that of Corinth (Serrarius), But it is doubtful 
whether any writer would naturally introduce such 
a symbolisin into a brief private letter like this. 
And as it admits of no doubt that the Third Ep. is 
addressed to an individual, it seems most reason- 
able to suppose that the companion letter is also 
written to am individual. In this case we have 
another example, and a very interesting one, of 
the private correspondence of the apostles, and an 
instructive instance of John’s pastoral concern for 
an individual believer and her children. 
Lireraturr.—Among the Commentaries, especially those by 
Huther, Dusterdieck, Lucke, Alford, Ebrard, Westcott ; among 
the books of Introduction, those given under the First Epistle ; 
and in addition, Ritmeier, de Hlecta Domina; Krigele, de 
Kupia Joannis; H. G. B. Miiller, Comm. in See, Hp. Joan. ; 
Rambonnet, de Sec. Kp, Joannea ; Knauer, Studien u, Kritiken, 
1833 ; S.Cox, The Private Letters of St. Pauland St. John. 
Tne THrrp Eristir.—1l. Contents.—This Ep. 
is also very brief. The writer explains that 1t 
is BO, not cnet he has little to say, but be- 
cause he expects shortly to see the person addressed, 
and to ‘speak face to face’ with lim (vv.% 8) [t 
is occupied mostly with things of personal and 
circumstantial interest, but it touches some im- 
portant principles, and gives us glimpses of the 
condition of ii early Christian societies which 
are of great value. I[t has all the marks of a 
letter, in freedom of style, and in the use of in- 
Soran benediction, and salutation. It is written 
with much point and spirit, with some dramatic 
force, and also with singular tact. It begins with 
an expression of the writer’s love for the fricnd ad- 
dressed, his interest in his welfare, and his joy in 
the reports brought him by others of his truth and 
his consistent walk. It then praises him specially 
for the kindness which he had shown to certain 
‘brethren and strangers,’ and commends these 
men further to his hospitable care. In strong 
terms it then condemns the action of a certain 
Diotrephes who had acted in a very different spirit, 
setting himself arrogantly against the writer, and 
grasping at authority, neither himself receiving 
such stranger brethren, nor allowing others to do 
so. Such ambitious and unbrotherly conduct, it 
says, is not to be imitated, and cannot be favoured 


by one who is of God. Vassing from this unwel- 
come subject, it speaks a good word for a certain 
Demetrius, with whom perhaps the letter was to 
go, and closes with some personal explanations, a 
brief benediction, and inutual greetings. 

2. Time, Place, Destination.—This Ep. raises no 
doubt about its destination. It is addressed to an 
individual, and is of a private character all through. 
But beyond the fact that his name was Gaius, that 
he had the confidence of the writer, and that he 
had a large and generous sense of Christian duty 
to strangers, we know nothing of the recipient. 
There is nothing to identify Inm with the Gaius 
or Caius, one of the ‘men of Macedonia’ who were 
‘Paul’s companions in travel’ (Ac 19”); with the 
Gaius of Derbe who accompanied Paul into Asia 
(Ac 20*); with the Corinthian Gaius who was one 
of the few baptized by Paul (1 Co 1"), and is de- 
scribed as Paul’s ‘host’ and that ‘of the whole 
Church’ (Ro 16%); or with another of the same 
naine whro is said to have been made bishop of 
Pergamos by John (Const. Apostol. vii. 46). The 
fact that the Gaius of this Ep. and the Gaius of 
Corinth have both the character of hospitality, is 
a very slender basis on which to establish the 
identity of the two. The name Gaius was one of 
the commonest personal names, and the prominent 
men in the Churches of Asia Minor may not have 
been the same in Johms time as in Paul's. The 
Ep. itself, indeed, does not show that this Gaius 
was a presbyter or held any official posttion. He 
may very well have been a simple member, though 
one of influence and repute. Nor does the Kp. 
make it possible for us to identify the Church to 
which he belonged. Some, indeed, have thought 
it to be the Church of Pergamos, a Gaius being 
mentioned in the Apost. Const. as bishop of that 
ace (Wolf, Tloma); and some have taken it to 
ve the Church of Corinth, supposing this Gaius to 
be the Gaius of Corinth referred to in the Pauline 
Epp. (Koenen). We can only say that in all proba. 
bility it was one in thre E phesian circle. 


Nor have we more to guide us in determining the — 


date of the Ep. and the place where it was written. 
Its general character and its likeness to 2 Jn point 


to tlre cluse of the apostle’s ministry, if it is his’ 


composition, and to one or other of the Asiatic 
Churches over which his superintendence was exer- 
cised. As in the case of 2 Jn, Ephesus would most 
probably be the place, ee if the visit re- 
ferred to in v.)* could be understood to mean a 
tour of inspection. And Eusebius (4/7 ii. 23), 
speaking of Jolin’s administration of the Churches 
in Asia after the death of Domitian, quotes from 
Clement a statement bearing that the apostle 
‘coming from the isle of Patmos to Ephesus, went 
also, when called, to the neighbouring regions of 
the Gentiles; m some to appoint bishops, 1n some 
to institute entire new Churches, in others to ap- 
pomt to the ministry some one of those that were 
pointed out by the Holy Ghost.’ 

3. Orcusion.—The Ep. appears to have been occa- 
sioned by the visits of certain Christian brethren 
who moved about from place to place, probabl y as 
travelling preachers or missionary teachers, and by 
the different receptions that had been given them. 
Such men were dependent on the hospitality of 
their brethren, and deserved to enjoy it. ney 
had visited the Church to which Gaius belonged, 
and had also come to Jolm. They had received a 
brotherly welcome fron: Gaius, but had been rudely 
treated another member of the Church, a man 
of ambitious spirit who disowned the apostle’s 
authority. The letter is written in these circum- 
stances to encourage Gaius in his generous attitade 
to such strangers, and tu intimate the apostle’s 
purpose to visit the Church in person and set 
matters right. We gather from it, too, that it had 
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been preceded by another short letter, which seems 
to have had no eflect. That letter has been identi- 
fied by soine with 1 Jn (Storr, etc.), by others with 
2Jn ‘seecers Iwald, ete.). But the subjects dealt 
with in these Epp. are so unlike those questions of 
hospitality to a particular class which make the 
main contents of 3 Jn, that little can be said for 
such identifications. ‘The letter appears to be one 
of the lost Epp. of Apostles. 

4. Affinities and Authorship.—It has marked 
affinities both with 1Jn and 2Jn. It has some 
words, pdvapety, gidompwrevey, UrodapBdvew as = 
welcome, which are not found in these others, But 
they are due to the case which the Ep. has to 
express. It has other words and phrases, such as 
mpotréurrerv, evovdoicba, vyialvev, émidéxecOat, miordy 
woe, which are either peculiar or more after 
Paul’s style than John’s, But they are far out- 
weighed by the general resemblance in the case of 
the two smaller letters; the similarity of the 
terms in which the closing personal explanations 
are made (2Jn?*38) 3 Jn 2 !4); and the occur- 
rence of such parallelisms of phrase between 3 Jn 
and the Johannine writings as these—éy ddrnbela 
(v.38, ef. Lb Jn 3!8, 2Jn}+4), é« Oeod evar (v.4, cf. 
1 Jn 27"), Gedv dpav (v.", cf. 1 dn 38), paprupety rive 
(v.32, ef. Jn 21%), oldas Ste } paprupla judy ddyOhs 
dare (v.14, cf. Jn 214), 

In respect of historical attestation this Ep. 
stands much in the same position as 2Jn, The 
testimony to its recognition in the Church and to 
its being from the hand of the Apostle John, is on 
the whole, however, somewhat less in amount and 
in definiteness, Like 2 Jn, it was omitted by the 
Peshitta, and seems not to have been accepted by 
the school of Antioch. Like 2. Jn, it was placed 
by Eusebius among the Antilegomena, and was 
referred to by Origen as one not adinitted by all 
to be genuine. Irom the time of Eusebius it appears 
to have been generally received. With 2Jn it found 
a place in the A postolic Canons, the sixtieth Canon 
of the Council of Laodicea (A.D. 364), the Canon of 
Cyril of Jerusalein, the Canon of the third Council 
of Carthage (A.D. 397), etc. It is referred to 
by Jerome as among the Catholic Epp., but as 
said to have been written together with 2 Jn by 
John the presbyter (de Vir. Illustr. c. 9), to whom 
it was also attributed in the decree of Damasus 
(Charteris, Canonicity, p. 24), and by Cosmas 
Indicopleustes. It is not quoted by Tertullian, 
Cyprian, or Trenweus. It 13 not mentioned by 
Clement of Alexandria when he deals with the 
Second Epistle. Eusebius, however, speaks of 
Clement as having explained the Catholic Epp. in 
his //ypotyposes (//E vi. 14), from which it ma 
perhaps be inferred that he used this Ep. as well 
as the others. ‘There is no such evidence that 
this Ep. was recognized by the Church of North 
Africa as we have in the case of 2 Jn, notwith- 
standing the lack of any reference to it in the 
writings of the great North African Fathers. On 
the other hand, it has a place in the Muratorian 
Canon (according to the most probable interpreta- 
tion); it was in the Old Latin Version; it was 
recognized by Dionysius of Alexandria; and it was 
quoted by Ephraem the Syrian. The most ancient 
testimony to its existence and recognition asso- 
ciates it not with the presbyter, but with the 
Apostle John. This association is in harmony with 
the Johannine touches which attract our attention 
in it, while the arguments that go to show this 
Ep. to be froin the same hand as the other two 
Epp. ascribed to John, go also to prove it to be 
by the Apostle John. ‘he doubts which over- 
hung it for a time may have been due to its 
wivate character and the length of time which a 
etter of this kind would naturally take before it 
could become widely known in the Churches, 


It has been supposed by some that v.!? shows 
that the writer wished to identify himself with 
the disciple referred to in Jn 2144 (Pfleiderer), But 
there is nothing to support this. Ewald (Joh. 
Schriften, p. 505) was of opinion that of a number 
of letters written by Julin to individuals or par- 
ticular Churches, only 2 and 3 Jn have survived ; 
that both these Epp. were meant for the same 
Church; and that ile Third was written lest the 
Second should have been prevented by Diotrephes 
from getting into the hands for which it was intended. 
Hilgenfeld has a curious theory of 3 Jn as a letter 
of introduction intended to assert the rights of the 
Church of John against the exclusiveness of the 
rigorous Jewish-Christian party in the matter of 
letters of commendation. Baur’s theory is still more 
curious and fine-spun. He thought that a schism 
had been cansed in the Church to which Gaius be- 
longed by the Montanist movement ; that the ex- 
clusive party was headed by Diotrephes; and that 
this Ep. was written under John’s name against the 
Roman episcopate—the Roman bishop, Soter, or 
Anicetus, or Eleuthcrus, being aimed at under 
the pseudonym Diotrephes. 

5. Peculiar Interest.—The gvreat interest of this 
Ep. lies in the insight which it gives us into the 
ordinary life of the Christian communities of 
those early times and this wide Asiatic territory, 
which had enjoyed the oversight of the last of the 
apostles. It helps us to see what these Churches 
were, not as we idealize them, but in their actual 
everyday condition, with their excellences and 
defects, their noble and their ignoble figures, their 
meek and their ambitious members, the errors into 
which they might be betrayed, their varied, mixed, 
and stirring life. It shows us something, too, of 
their independence, of the kind of ininistry that was 
in exercise among them, and their relation to it, 
of their order also and administration. On these 
latter subjects it has so much to suggest that it 
seems to mark a notable stage in the growth of the 
Church and the history of its organization. It 
discloses a condition of things like that with which 
the Didaché has made us familiar. It places us at 
the point of transition from the apostulic age to 
the post-apostolic, from the primitive simplicity 
to a more developed constitution. Harnack thinks 
we can see in it the strugele between the old patri- 
archal, provincial order of things, with its ministry 
of travelling missionary preachers, and the rise of 
the settled, organized Church, with its officials, its 
rights, and its adiministration. He finds in it 
nothing less than the emergence of the Episcopate 
proper, and recognizes in Diotrephes the first bishop 
of the monarchical type known to us by name. 

LITERATURR.—Ainong the Commentaries and the books of 
Introduction, those given for the Second Ep. ; also Heumann, 
Comm, in Joan. Ep. V1.3; Stemler, de Divtrepha; Gachon, 
Authentictlé de la ve et 3¢ Lip, de Jean; S. Cox, The Private 


Letters of St. Paul and St. John; and especially HWarnack, 
Ueber den dritten Johannesbrief (Texte u. Unters, zur Geach, 


der altchr. Literatur, xv. 3). S. D. F. SALMOND. 


JOIADA (y2', "Ioedl, "Twdd, "Twadd, "Iwdaé).—t. 
One of the two who repaired the ‘old gate’ (Neh 
3°), 2. High priest, son of Ehiashib (Neh 12) 1. 2), 
He seems to have sympathized with his father’s 
yentilizing policy, since one of his sons married 
the daughter of Sanballat the Horonite, and so 
‘defiled the priesthood’ (Neh 1374), 

N. J. D. WHITE. 

JOIAKIM (o'p"), Neh 12) 22 8; Joakim (‘Iwaxely), 
1 Es 5°, where see QPB.—A high priest, son of 
Jeshua. 


JOIARIB (2, 'Apel8, “IwpelB, Twiapl8, 'Twapelu). 
—1. Ezr 8'%, one of the two teachers sent by Ezra 
to Iddo to ask for ministers for the temple. 2. 
Neh 115, ancestor of Maasciah a Judahite, one of 
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‘the chiefs of the province that dwelt in Jeru- 
salem’ in Nehemiah's time. See also J EHOIARIB. 


JOKDEAM (oy77:).—A city of Judah, Jos 15%, 
whose site has not been identified. See JORKEAM. 


JOKIM (0'7', "Twaxelu), 1 Ch 4%, a Judahite, son 
or descendant of Shelah. 


JOKMEAM (oynp!; B’Ixadp, A Texnadv).—A town 
in Ephraim given to the Levites, near Beth-horon, 
1Ch 68 (Heb. *]. In Jos 21” it is called Kib- 
zaim (LXX omits). No site answering to either 
of these names is known. Jokmeam is mentioned 
also in 1 K 413, where AV has incorrectly Jokneam 
(but see next art.). C. R. CONDER. 


JOKNEAM (oy37:, perh. ‘let the people possess’ 
(see Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, 218]).—A royal city 
of the Canaanites, on Carmel and the S. W. border 
of Zebulun, with a ‘torrent-valley’ (apparently 
the yvorge of the Kishon, which is dry in parts in 
summer) to the east, Jos 127719!" It was given to 
the Levites, according to Jos 21%, where it is 
enumerated as belonging to Zebulun, Itis possibly 
the same as Jokmeam of 1 K 47 (B Aouxdu, Lue. 
Ov«du), Which is mentioned as on the border of one 
of Solomon’s commissariat districts, pee at 
the boundary between Issachar and Zebulun. The 
site is found at the present Te/l Keimidin, on the EK. 
slope of Carmel, near the Kishon—a conspicuous 
mound with ruins of a small town. In the 4th 
cent. A.D. (Onom. s, Camon) it was known as lying 
6 Roman miles N. of Legio (Lej7ién), on the way to 
Ptolemais (AdAa), and in the 12th cent. A.D. it 
was called Cain Mons or ‘Mt. Cain,’ from a legend 
which made it the place where Cain died. It be- 
eume the centre of a small independent Seigneurie. 
The ruins include those of a Pyaantine building, 
apparently a chapel. In the Samaritan Book of 
Joshua it is noticed as the scene of a conflict be- 
tween the Hebrews and the giants, and Joshua is 
said to have been here shut up in magic walls of 
brass, till, on sending a dove to Nabih the Hebrew 
king of Gilead, he was rescued. 

Jokneam appears in Jth 73 under the name 
Cyamon (Kvayav) in connexion with the encamp- 
ment of Holofernes (but see Buhl, GAP 210; 
Kobinson, BAL ii. 339 n.). 


LireraTuURR.—SWP vol. ii. sheet v., and Volume of Special 
Papers under ‘Samaritan Topography’; van de Velde, Narr. i. 
3301.3; Baedcker-Socin, Pal.4 242; Guérin, Samarie, il. 241f. 5 
Sepp, Holy Land, ii. 661; Buhl, GAP 210; Robinson, BRP? 
iii. 114f. ; Dillmann on Jog 1222 191], C. R. CoN DER. 


JOKSHAN (397°, “Ietédv, "Texody, "lexrdv).—Son of 
Abraham and Keturah, and father of Sheba (Saba) 
and Dedan, Gn 25? (1 Ch 1%), Thename seems quite 
unknown, and the suggestion of Tuch that it is 1den- 
tical with Joktan seems the most plausible. ‘The 
two forms might represent respectively the Hebrew 
and Aramaic pronunciation of the same word (ef. 
wp ap, xvp ‘yp, where the Aramaic » is hardened 
from n, as in Sop for Snp, pop for y'np). The Arabic 

enealovists apparently have no suggestion for his 
identification ; ie Yakish (or rather Yafish), who is 
mentioned by a writer quoted by Yakut (iii. 635, 
Osiander in ZDMG x. 31), owes his existence to a 
conflation of the names Jokshan and Japheth. 
D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

JOKTAN (jp, "Iexrdv, Touxrds, Jos. Ant. 1. vi. 4). 
—Son of Eber, and father of a number of races (Gn 
10%, 1Ch 1”). The races mentioned dwelt ‘from 
Mesha to Sephar’; and though the import of these 
names is doubtful, the occurrence among them of 
Saba, Hadramaut, and Salif makes it certain that 
Arabia or a portion of Arabia is intended. When 
the attention of the Arabic genealogists was 


drawn to the Old Testament by Mohammed’s 
ostensible acceptance of it, they noticed the names 
that have been quoted, and drew the same con- 
clusion from them. Two lists of identifications 
made by archeologists of the early centuries of 
Islam are given in the miscellaneous work called 
Al-Ikd al-Farid (ii. 51). They had to grapple with 
several difficulties at the outset. The native tra- 
dition made Saba son of Yashjub, and Hadramaut 
son of [limyar (Hamdani, p. $5). The genealogies 
were harmonized by the supposition that some 
links had been omitted in the tee record ; hence 
Saba is made by the Arabic historians ‘son of 
Yashjub son of Yarub son of Kahtin (Yoktan)’; 
the insertion of the link Yarub being to mark the 
epoch at which the Hebrews (sons of ber) became 
Arabs (Ibn ISutaibah’s Manual of History, p. 209, 
ed. Cairo), Moreover, the name Joktan was itself 
unknown; some gencaloyist therefore hit on the 
name Kabtan, which really belonged to some tribe 
or region (Mukaddasi in Bibl, Geogr. Arab. ii. 
104), and thought it near enough to be identified 
with the Hebrew name; and though this identifi- 
cation was not universally accepted (Taj al-Ariis, 
s.v.), it was till recently TcneeMlle adopted both in 
the East and the West. Mas'‘tidi, who records 
another and probably more ancient pedigree for 
Kahtan, says that he found the biblical genealogy 
accepted by tribal authorities all over South Arabia. 
What can scarcely be determined now is whether 
the legend that makes Kahtin founder of the 5. 
Arabian tribes is earlier or later than his identifi- 
cation with Joktan; but it seems clear that there 
is no connexion between the two names. The 
word Kahtiin (of which there was a variety, Akhit) 
probably means ‘dronghty,’ and originally applied 
to some strip of territory. It might have been 
expected that some of the numerous inscriptions 
that have been discovered in 8. Arabia would 
throw light on the passaye of Gn, but the most 
important contribution to its interpretation which 
has been obtained from tnat source would seem to 
be the discovery by Glaser of the ancient name of 
San‘a, whence it would appear that the old identi- 
fication of Uzal with that city is erroneous. 

Since, therefore, both the Arabie lerendsand the 
inscriptions fail us, we are Ieft to conjecture. The 
name may be an ethnological invention intended 
to connect the Arabs with the Hebrews, and in 
that case the Targum on 1 Ch (published in J.a- 
garde’s Hagiographa Chaldatce) is probably right 
in deriving it from the Hebrew, with the sense 
‘smaller’ or ‘shorter,’ not, however, with reference 
to the length of human life, but in comparison with 
the other ‘half’ (Peleg) of the sons of Eber. If, 
however, the name be Arabic and geographical, 

robably the connexion suggested by Glaser (Skizze, 
li. 423) between it and Katan, the name of several 
mountains in Arabia (Yakit, s.v.), and also of a 
tribe mentioned by Ptolemy (Katanite), has most 
in its favour. The Arabs, however, tell us that 
Katan is properly an anatomical term; and if these 
mountains be named from their resemblance to 
some portion of the body, the form Yoktan remains 
unexplained. If the name met us in an Arabic 
genealogy, we should almost certainly have the 
observation that Joktan was the first who had a 
fixed residence (Arab. katana yaktunu). 

With regard to the thirteen names of Joktan’s 
sons, the meagreness of the list forbids us to sup- 
pose that it is the intention of the genealozist to 

ive a description of the Arabian peninsula, or 
indeed of any portion of it; his purpose is rather to 
localize ethnologically, and to some extent geo- 
graphically, the races with whose names his readers 
were already familiar. Hence Saba and Havilah, 
to which peculiar interest attached, are localized 
differently in the tables admitted into Gn (107 25%). 
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We learn from Ezk 27 that Uzal was famous in 
connexion with the spice trade; and it is probable 
that, were more of the old Hebrew literature pre- 
served, we should be able in each case to name the 
sedes glosse. ‘The discovery, therefore, of places 
with identical names in the Arabian peninsula is 
not suflicient to identify the localities of the table, 
unless it be shown that the places discovered were 
of suflicient importance to have been heard of by 
the Israclites. Glaser’s sugyestion (/.¢.), that the 
table proceeds geographically from 8, to N., seems 
inconsistent with the mention of Saba near the 
end; for surely Saba should count as a southern 
or, at any rate, midland state. We cannot even be 
sure that all the names which occur in it are con- 
nected with Arabia; the Targ. on Chron, hints 
that the juxtaposition of Saba, Ophir, and Havilah 
is due to all three being connected with the old in- 
dustry (cf. Is 60°), and this fact would to an ancient 
ethnologist have constituted a claim to aflinity 
independently of loca] considerations. The more 
robable suyyestions that have been made for the 
identification of the naimes that oceur only in this 
passage are quoted in the separate articles. 
D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 
JOKTHEEL (5xnp:).—This name occurs twice in 
OT as applicd to two very different places: one a 
city or town of the Amorites, the other the capital 
of Kdom. 1. A city described (Jos 15", B’Taxapeya, 
A and Lue, 'Texdand) as lying in ‘the Shephelah,’ 
along with some others, from which we gather that 
it was situated on the extensive plain bordering 
Philistia, bounded on the E. by the tableland of 
southern Judwa, and on the W. by the Mediter- 
ranean, In the general allotment by Joshua it 
came into possession of the tribe of Judah. Its 
site has not been recovered, 2. The name (which 
Wetzstein, in Del. Jes? 703f., explains from 
the Arab., ‘protection of God’) given (2 K 147, 
B and Lue. Kado, A 'lexdoj\) to Sela, the 
ancient capital of the Edomites, after its capture 
by Amaziah king of Judah (see SELA). It may 
have been bestowed by Amaziah in recvenition of 
the aid afforded by J” in the capture of a city of 
such ainazing strength as Sela, and the overthrow 
of the Edomites in the Valley of Salt. Vhe latter 
was at the southern end of the Dead Sea, and thus 
Within the territory of the kings of Judah. The 
name ‘Joktheel’ did not take permanent hold on 
the place, because the Edomites in the reign of Ahaz 
regained their sovereignty (2 Ch 2817), and doubtless 
restored to their capital its original name of Sela. 
EK. HULL. 
JOLLITY.—1 Fs 3” ‘It [wine] turneth also eve 
thought into jollity (edwxfa) and mirth’; and Sir 
13° ‘Beware that thou be not deceived, and 
brought down in thy jollity’ (é EeUppocivy gov; 
AVm ‘by thy simplicity ” ; KV ‘in thy mirth’). 
The meaning is ‘mirth,’ whieh is the commonest 
meaning of the word. Thus Shaks., Mid. Night's 
Dream, V. i. 377— 


‘A fortnight hold we this solemnity, 
In nightly revels and new jollity’; 


And Milton, PL xi. 714— 
‘And all was turned to follity and game.’ 


So Latimer, Sermons (Arher’s ed. p. 58), ‘Joab and 
the other company beynge in theyr jolitye, and 
kepyng good cheare, heard it. But ina subsequent 
sermon (p. 113) Latimer has it with the sense of 
shendont, ‘He shewed him al the kyngdomes of 
the worlde, and all theyr jolitye.’ “Cf. Jth 108 
Wye. 1382, ‘she clothide hir with the elothis of hir 
olite,’ 1388 ‘gladnesse.” The adj. ‘jolly’ is used 
by Tind., Ex 15¢ ‘His jolye captaynes are drowned 
in the red seo’; and by Coverdale, Job 40% ‘np, 
decke the in thy Joly araye, poure out the indig- 
nacion of thy wrath. J. HASTINGS. 


JONADAB.—See JEHONADAB,. 


JONAH.— 


i. Jonah and 2 K 1433, 

fi. Jonah and 1s 15f, 

iii. Jonah and the Book of Jonah. 

. Contents of the book. 

. Unity of the book. 

. Relation between the person and the book of Jonah, 

. Formal character of the book—A symbol. narrative, 

. Date of the book. 

. The principal other {interpretations of the book. 
The externo-historical and the legendary interpre- 
tations characterized and examined. 

7. The idea of the book—Universalisin of God’s plan of 
salvation, and Israel’s mission to the goytim. 

iv. Other occurrences of the name Jonah. 

Literature. 


i. JONAH AND 2 K 14%,—The name n;\" (’Iwvas) is 
found in the canon. OT only in 2 K 14% and Jon L'-4° 
(ef. Mandelkern, Vet. Test. Concord. Heb. et Chald. 


Bon ® OOPS 


1896, p. 1438"). In the former of these passages, 
where it is used of ‘the servant of God, Jonah the 


son of Amittai, the prophet, which was of Gath- 
hepher,’ the expression ‘through his servant’ 
(ia3y-72) is nothing remarkable, ocenrring as it 
dous Mie in 1 KX (S*) 1418 15%, 2 KK 96 10! in the 
sume sense as in 21 14%, The name Amittai 
(‘ozx) is found nowhere in OT except in 2 K 14% and 
Jon Lt (Mandelkern, doc. cit. p. 1367"). Hence all 
we know of the father of the prophet Jonah is this 
at. most, that he was an inhabitant of the place 
called tenga na (=‘ press of Wlepher,’ proper names 
having elsewhere also for certain reasons the 
article attached to them [ef. Konig, Zlistor.-com- 
parat, Syntace d. Ilcb. 1897, § 295}). It is the 
sume place that is meant by 197 ana in Jos 19%, 
Where the context shows that we have the so-called 
locative form (‘to Gath-hepher,’? LUXX él, «.7.\.). 
There are other instances where the locative, like 
Gittih, is accented on the last syllable (cf. Shal- 
tshah, ete., in 2K 4" ete.).* ‘This accentuation may 
be determined by the immediately following gut- 
tural (cf Ledrged, ii, 5V7). The s25 without the 
article in Jos 198 may have arisen through haplo- 
graphy of the 4, or yena (2 IX 14°) and sn (Jos 1918) 
may be related to each other as pyyn and pw, ete. 
(KXonig, Syntax, § 295d). Hence we are neither 
to find the place-name ‘Gath-hepher’ in 2 Kk 14% 
(G. A. Smith, Zocelve Prophets, ii. 496) nor the 
aes ‘ ee TOPE in Jos 19" (ib. note 1). 
‘he place Gath (ha)hepher lay in the territory as- 
signed to the tribe of Zebulun, Jos 191 38, 

In 2 K 14% it is further recorded of Jonah that 
in the time of Jeroboam I. (c. B.C. 781-741) this 
pecniet predicted the re-conquest. of the eastern 

oundaries of Isracl. In this passage ‘the sea of 

the Arabah’ (ze. the Dead Sea) fixes, of course, 
only exclusively the terminus ad quem. The un- 
certain expression ‘the brook of the Arabah’ 
(a3wa 53) in Am 6" does not contradict this 
assumption, which is commended also by other 
considerations (sce below, § ii.). 

li, JONAH AND Is 15f.—We should be much 
better informed regarding the work of the prophet 
Jonah, if he were the author of the prophecy which 
forins at least the basis of Is 15'~16', and to which 
Isaiah linself added the epilogue, ‘This is the 
word which J” in time past spake concerning Moab, 
and now hath J” spoken, saying,’ ete. (16%), That 
earlier prophecy is, in point of fact, attributed to 
Jonah by Hitzig (Des Proph. Jonah Orakel wb. 
Moab, 1831), Maurer, Knobel (Der Prophetismus 
der Hebraer, ii. 124), Riehm (Finleit. in d. AT, ii. 
62), Duhm (Theol. d. Proph. 71), Renan (Hist. du 
peuple @Israél, ii. 417). But (a) the announce- 
ment of Jonah, which is mentioned in 2 K 14%, 
had certainly a much wider scope than the oracle 
of Is 15'-16"%, (6) If the author of Is 15'-16"? was 


Beator the other exceptions see Konig, Heb. Lehrgebdude, il. 
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an inhabitant of the Northern kingdom and a sub- 
ject of Jeroboam 11. (which even Cheyne, Introd. 
to Bk. of Isaiah, 1895, ie 88, regards as possible), 
he could only ironically have called upon the 
Moabites to send presents to Zion (16). (c) In 
the words, ‘Send damds (72) for the ruler of the 
land... to Zion’ (16'), such a political relation 
of the Moabites to Jerusalem is most natural] 
presupposed as we find in 2K 3¢ (0-9). In all 
Srobavalit , the Moabites after the time of Mesha 
ecame tributary again to the kings of Judah, and 
Is 15-16)? related to an attack made upon the 
land of Moab by the Assyrians, Irom this part 
of Isaiah, then, no information regarding Jonah 
ben-Amittai can be derived. 

iii, JONAN AND THE BooK oF JONAH.—1l. An 
abundant source of information about Jonah would 
be opened to us, if the fifth of the twelve minor 
prophetical books was written by him. ‘The essen- 
tial contents of this book are as follows :— 

(a) Jonah ben-Amittai evaded the Divine com- 
mission to go and preach against the city of Nineveh 
(1'-3), His motive, however, was not ‘indolence, 
sloth, fear of man’ (Kleinert, 1893, ad loc.), but 
the fear that J’, on account of Ilis compassionate 
real ener would not execute the threatened 
judgment (4). Many exegetes have sought to 

ustify this motive by remarking that Jonah will 
1ave feared to prove a ‘prophet of lies’ (apy R33) 
(cf. the Midrash in Jaldqit Shim'ont on Jonah,* and 
the Gesch. d. Proph, Jona by B. Wolf (see below], 
1897, p. 12). Others will have it that Jonah did not 
wish to save a people which threatened destruction 
to Israel (so the Mochilte to Ex 14, Jerome, Rashi, 
Kimchi,t Abravanel), According to Wikhlal Jophi, 
adloc., Jonah was afraid that the Ninevites, if they 
repented at the preaching of a single prophet, would 
put to shame the Israelites, who did not repent in 
spile of many prophets (ayaa oon ow ore). Yet 
other interpreters suppose that Jonah was re- 
Juctant to make known to a heathen people the 
knowledge of the true God (Henystenberg, Christ- 
ologic?, i, 469, ‘because he pvrudeed the exercise 
of compassion towards the heathen’). 

(6) God brought about the punishment of Jonah 
by ineans of a preat storm (1*?*), Ace. to Philo (de 
Jona oratio, Op., ed. Richter, vil. 377 ff.), it was the 
snoring of Jonah that drew the attention of the 
captain of the vessel to him (‘Tradebat eum vox 
narium stertentitum, quum altius reddatur in supinis 
jacentibus’), On the other hand, the Arabo-Syrian 
History of the Prophct Jonah makes the latter 
confess his fault on his own impulse, and Jonah 
is thus held up as a model of noble love of the 
truth. Moreover, the casting of lots (ni$ys 17) is 
not introduced till after v.24, somewhat after the 
example of the Midrash. (or the language of 
the latter see Wolf, p. 16f.). In this way the 
casting of lots would be a last attempt to save 
the life of the prophet. Also, according to Edm. 
Hardy (ZDMG, 1896, p. 153), it is related in the 
Hindu Jaf, 439 (ed. Fausboll, iv. 2), how sailors 
discovered the guilt of Mittavindaka by casting 
lots three times, and how, using ahnost the very 
language of Jon 1'4, they exposed him on a raft. 

(c) But a merciful God thus rednueed Jonah to 
straits, not in order to destroy him, but ultimately 
to rescue him (2h))), 

(d) Thereu as the prophet proclaimed in Nineveh 
that in forty days the city would be destroyed (3!*). 

The same number 40 (o'y298), which is common 
to the MT, Targum, Pesh., and Vulg., is given 
also in one manuscript of the above-named Histury 


oon ya spar. . 2 aavanadS ay $e indy... mia aD 
beierw st rd See Sy an adwor on aawn vamp oay 
pwn eas tne pp ode ay Ae ede Sper RODD HR [NP 
| t saw na2o wen onde 1195 (sollicitus est) pen RO 


of the Prophet Jonah (p. viii, |. 3, ’arba‘tna). But 
the LXX (rpets), Philo (op. cit. § 27, ‘civitas ista 


tres tantum dies habet’), the Arab. (43\\j), and 
the other manuscript of the History (qy])2) have 


all the number 3. Perhaps this variation is simply 
due to the relation between ov: nySy gba (38%) and 
any ov qoap (v.“), for it might be supposed that 
the catastrophe would ensue after the three days’ 
transit through the city. It is less probable that 
the influence at work was the ‘three’ of 2! (Eng. 
17), But the Midrash mentioned a fast of avby 
m>> avber oo (Wolf, p. 251). A symbolical sense 
of the number ‘three’ is not to be thought of, 
nor is an interchange of the numbers pg’ and ¥’ 
(W. Bohme, ZATW, 1887, p. 239) likely. Further, 
the verb nz5n3, which is imitated in m287n2 and in 


the Pesh. o1f\%o, was intended to eX press 


the sense of outward destruction ; hence correctly 
kataotpagioerat (LXX), subvertetur (Vulgate), 


Khu tj (disparebit), and Mikhlal Jophi, ad loc., 


OTyyDS PA eyo 2D Tyr ao nanAD word ayn, Wolf, 
indeed (op, cit. p. 21 f.), contends strongly that the 
nzpny of v.4is used ‘with intentional ambiguity,’ it 
not being in the plan of an all-secing Providence to 
destroy the city. But this argument would be 
justified only if in other De ee threatenings 
wso, which remained unfulfilled in consequence of 
man’s repentance, an ambiguous expression had 
been aa But, eg., in ] K 217! it is positivel 

announced to king Ahab, ‘Behold, I will bring evil 
upon thee’; no condition is added, yet the prophet 
was afterwards told, ‘I will not bring,’ etc. (v.%). 

(c) Then the people, as well as the king of 
Nineveh, took Jonah for a messencer of the Deity; 
a general fast was ordained, and the inhabitants 
turned from their evil ways (351°), So universal 
was the fasting enjoined that even ‘cattle and 
small cattle’ were neiter to eat nor drink (v.7). 
Nowack (ad luc.) regards the words 397320, 0797 In 
3° oy a Jater gloss; but, even so, the subjects would 
not be altered, for in v.™ ‘cattle and sinall cattle’ 
have been mentioned. A real participation of 
animals in the fast has therefore been rightly 
recognized also, e.g., by Philo (up. cit, § 374.) in 
the passage, His words are, ‘Tantum (sie) hnmilia- 
tionem animumque compositum secundum scriptu- 
ram vestiti sunt, ut pecudes quoque corum precibus 
vacantes eos juvarent,’ ete. Further, the author 
of the Arab.-Syr. Listury of Jonah put in the 
mouth of the Ninevites the following prayer, ‘If 
this repentance be not accepted of God, trans- 
gressors will in future despair of the pose y 
of return.’ He went on to tell how the Divine 
pardon was announced by the sending of a letter 
and the dispelling of a darkness which had lain 
over the city during the fast (Wolf, op. cit. p. 26). 

(f) Enraged at the action of God, Jonah was 
brought, through his own ey at the loss of a 
‘gourd,’ * to see that God had rightly pardoned 
the Ninevites. 

*On fikayén (46. 8, Targ. pp'p) cf. Merodot. ii. 04, dasidas: 
db ypiovtas, x.7.A., Te xadsoD ly AlyuT tio xixs 3 NEO Also especially 
Immanuel Low, Aram, Pjlanzennamen, No. 208, ‘The Mrcinus 
communis (Linn.), under the name dikt, was, for the sake of ite 
oil, cultivated as largely in ancient Myypt as it is at the present 
day’; cf. Diod. Sic. i, 84; Dioscorides, iv. 164; eh HN 
xv. 7. Wolf (p. 52) ways, ‘In the Talmud (Shabbath 21° }I. 6ff.) 
Résh Lakish assumes that the p'p |; of the Mishnah (Shad- 
bath ii. 2) is identical with the 727°7 {)p’?, and Rabbah bar 
bar (sic) Chanah said that he had seen it (739 [Ypp ) min).’ 


The kigay6n, according to the Talmud, resembles the nadydy, 
a tree from whose pith oil and medicines were prepared. It 
is the Arabic birwa’un, ‘ricinus frutex ' (Freytag, Lez. Arab.). 
Kimchi had already cited this explanation, which appears also 


| 
in Mikhlal Jopht. It was not the sorexdir6m, U0, ‘of. (s.0 
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2. The Unity of the Book ‘ Jonah.’—This book 
might, at least partially, be a genuine source of 
information about Jonah ben-Amittai, if it were 
composed of several strata. The latter position 
was once maintained by Miiller in Paulus’ J/emora- 
bilien, vi. p. 167{f., and by Nachtigall in Eich- 
horn’s Allgemeiner Bibliothek, ix. 221-273 (cf. 
Eichhorn, Kinleit. iv. § 5776). According to 
Nachtigall (and Bunsen), among the sacred books 
of the Hebrews there was ‘a prayer of Jonah the 
son of Amittai,’ with the note appended, ‘after 
God had delivered him out of the hand of the 
king of Assyria.’ This prayer is supposed to be 
preserved in Jon 23° and then chs. 3 and 4 and 
still later chs. 1 and 2)!" (Eng, 17 2] to have 
been added to it. Nachtigall has started from ao 
correct perception, namely, that the first part of 
the prayer (Jon 2°!) cannot have been uttered 
by a man who has been swallowed by a sea- 
monster. Jonah conld not out of the belly of 
the fish say to God, ‘Posnisti me in seeuro loco’ 
(Philo, op. cit. § 22). Having regard to his other 
experiences, and even per se, it was impossible 
that Jonah should regard his sojourn in the fish’s 
belly as a preliminary to his complete deliverance 
(Kimchi on 23 obwa an cyop xs’y yo invna). This 
prayer could only at best then be uttered after 
Jonah’s deliverance, which is recorded in 2" [Eng. 
lo}, If now the author of 2) 2! had already before 
him that prayer of thanksgiving (Nachtigall, 
Bunsen), he would have introduced it after 2", 
otherwise he must have placed the origin of the 
eat Within the botly of the great fish, in order 

y this improbability to indicate the didactic pur- 
pose of his narrative. But it is more likely that 
this composition has been supplemented by a later 
writer who missed the contents of the prayer re- 
ferred to in 2? (Knobel, Der Prophetismus der 
iTebracr, ii, 377). This older assumption also 
appears to us the only correct element in the 
contentions of W. Boihme (‘ Die Compos, d. Buches 
Jona’ in ZAT'IV, 1887, pp. 2241, 284), and it is 
approved also by Cheyne (Origin of the Psalter, 
1891, p. 126), Budde (ZATW, 1892, p- 42), and 
Nowack (//andcomm. 1897, p. 180). G. A. Smith 
(Twelve Prophets, ii. 512) opposes it, appealing to 
1. (‘and he arranged or ordered’) of 2! (Eng. V7), 
as showing that the author knew that Jonah was 
to be saved by means of the fish. But the man 
who was swallowed by the fish did not know 
this. Lence, if Jonah himself wrote the book, 
he ascribed to himself by prolepsis a prayer of 
thanksgiving; while, if it was a fare writer who 
put this prayer in the mouth of the swallowed 
Jonah, he ascribed to the hero of the narrative 
an action which in the situation of Jon 2? would 
be a psychological enigma. 

Kohler, again (Theol. Rev. xvi. 139 ff.), thinks to 
discover in the Bk. of Jonah partly signs of an 
earlicr age and partly traces of a Ae revision 
(but see G. A. Smith, ii. 510°), Finally, W. Bohme 
(op. cit.) has started the theory that four strata 
can be distinguished within the Bk. of Jonah. 
But neither his formal arguments nor those based 
upon the contents can be regarded as valid. This 
hypothesis has already been examined by the 
present writer in his Ainleitung, p. 378 f., and, as 
no one has since ventured to deeads the assumption 
that the Bk. of Jonah was composed from diflerent 
strata, it is unnecessary to go into the question in 
more detail. 

3. Is therea necessary relation between the person 
and the Book of Jonah? The genetic connexion 


cucurbita, pepo’ (Brockelmann, Lez. Syr. 8.v.), Arab. : 


(Koran, xxxvil. 146). As Jerome replaced cucurbita of the 
old Latin by hedera (‘ivy’), there aroge ‘tumultus in plebe’ 
(Augustinus, ad [{vteron., Epistola 88). 


of Jonah ben-Amittai and the Bk. of Jonah appeara 
to be based upon this much at least: We seem 
compelled to assume that a tradition existed, 
according to which Jonah ben-Amittai journeyed 
beyond his own country, that he was involved in 
a dangerous situation, and that he was ultimately 
delivered from this. Without such a tradition, it 
seems inexplicable why it is to the name of Jonah 
that the book is attached. Riehm, indeed (Jntro- 
duction, li. 167), says, ‘The reason why the author 
selected the name of Jonah was that the only 
prophet that would serve his purpose was one 
whose name was on the one hand familiar to the 
PeoUls) but about whom on the other hand they 
knew nothing more.’ This, however, is incon- 
clusive. ‘There were several prophets of that 
kind. Only in one event woutd the choice of 
the name Jonah ben-Amittai (Jon 1!) be explicable 
without a historical tradition, namely, if Amittas 
were meant to be a nomen appellativum, te. if 
‘Jonah filius crediuli’ were so desieantea AS a Te- 
presentative of believers xar’ dfoxyyv, the so-called 
orthodox party. We call attention to this possi- 
bility, because in investigating so difficult aquestion 
all possibilities must be weighed. Itis a fact at 
all events that, in the case of this ben-Amittai 
(Jon 1'), Gath (ha)hepher is not specified as his 
birthplace (sce further, below, 4 ¢, p. 747°). 

4, The formal character of the Rook of Jonah. 
—Notwithstanding that the book may rest upon a 
tradition about Jonah, yet the essential character 
of the book consists in this, that it belongs to the 
category of symbolical narratives, 

(a) There were such narratives. For instance, 
in Jer 25)" it is said, ‘Take this cup,’ ete., and 
‘I took the cup at the hand of J” and made all the 
nations drink’ (y."”). Thus actions of the prophet 
are recorded as if they had been sutwatdly per- 
formed, and yet they cannot have really been so. 
Rather is the story merely a form of representation 
in which a Divine messaye is nreseAtea in & visible 
and therefore impressive fashion. This being mani- 
fextly the case with Jer 25%", there is no need in 
13“ to take the name Pérath, which everywhere 
else (15 times) means the Euphrates (so also in Jer 
518), to refer to a place which is not meant any- 
where else in OT, nor so understood by LXX (ére 
tov Kidpdryny, x.7.d.), etc., in Jer 134, and which 
stood in no relation to the captivity of Israel. lor 
the same renson it is unnecessary to suppose that 
the prophet Ezekiel actually lay for 390 lave upon 
his left and for 40 days upon his right side (45" ete.). 
Moreover, in 24° the words ‘Set on the ealdron 
and pour water into it,’ ete., are called by Ezekiel 
a mashal (cf. the Arab. mitlun, similitudo, wapa- 
Bory ; see Konig’s art. ‘Zur Deutung der symboli- 
schen Handlungen des Propheten Hesekiel,’ in the 
Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, iii. 650 tf.). Similar to 
the narrative of Jer 25" is that of Ios D® and 
3" (go, enter adios, Hitzig, Simson, Keil, Wiinsche, 
Reuss [Gesch. d. heil. Schriften ATs, 1890, § 223); 
see, further, art. HOSEA in this Dictionary). For 
there it is expressly said, ‘Go, take to thee mulierem 
JSornicationis,’ and, even if the latter phrase can 
mean only ‘a wife of whoredoms’ (Cheyne, Camd, 
Bible, ad loc.; G. A. Smith, i. 234, ‘a wife of 
harlotry’), it is improperly assumed by some inter- 
preters (e.g. Cheyne, V oll. Nowack, G. A. Smith) 
that the woman had not beforehand ‘an inclination 
to infidelity.’ Such an interpretation runs counter 
to the text, according to which at the very outset 
Hosea was inspired with the idea of marrying 
a mulier fornicationis (i.e. tdolulatrie eorumque 
vitiorum que cum illa coherere solebant). Besides, 
an ‘inclination to infidelity’ was a thing by no 
means strange to the majority of the nation, with 
which J” as it were contracted a marriave in the 
time of Moses (cf, Ex 32%), Again, if the com- 
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mission of J” was literally carried out, Hosea must 
have married an adulteress (Hos 3'), But, with a 
view to the visible presentation of a truth, there is 
no need for such an outward performance of actions 
which would have been not only in themselves 
repugnant, but also unnatural tor the prophet 
himself. 
(b) The above-cited symbolic tales may be imi- 
tated in the Book of Jonah (cf. especially the 
arallelism between Hos 1? 3! and Jon 1! 3}, also 
(zk 3% etc.). As Ezekiel was bound, etc., as the 
representative of the people (3% 4% 5!" ete.), so in 
the Bk. of Jonah it was related how Jonah under- 
took a mission to the goyim, ete. This might 
happen all the more readily that elsewhere the 
eople of Isracl and the prophetic order are identi- 
fied with one another; the servant of J”, who, 
according to Is 41° etc., is the people of Israel, is a 
designation in 42! etc. of the servant of God who 
is to bring, t.¢. proclaim to the goyim sententiam et 
normam vudierr or lucem (Is 42% 498, cf, 43!°), and 
so also the people of Israel is called the son of God 
(Ex 4%, Hos 111). This servant of God was in 
many ways also blind, and deaf ([s 42!"), and dumb 
(56); cf. Jon 1°, Further, the captivity of Israel 
is several times compared toa prave from which 
they are to come forth again alive; Ezk 37" 
‘'These bones are the whole house of Israel? (rightl 
interpreted even by Hengstenberg, CAristologze, il. 
. 588, not ‘il. p. 125’ as Bertholet cites it, Aurzer 
andcom, cu Hesckiel, 1897, p. 184); cf. Ezk 195 
331° 39%, Again, the captivity of Israel is com- 
pared to being devoured, ‘ Nebuchadnezzar hath 
swallowed me up like a sea-monster (¢ennin), and 
he hath filled his belly’ (Jer 5154; cf. v.“ byoa-nxy, 
and in Is 27! the comparison of the secular power 
to a livyathan (crocodile) and a tannin; see esp. 
G, A. Smith, 1898, pp. 523-526). Note also that 
Israel’s deliverance from exile is compared to a new 
birth (fs 66°) and a dream (Ps 126!). Further, as 
pre-exilic Israel was wont to decline its missionary 
eall (Jon 1%), so a part of exilic and post-exilic 
Israel discovered in this mission only a call to 
threaten the goyim (cf. Jer 29', Ezk 1879 337, Ps 
1378, Is 34f. 63%, Ob 1, Mal 14% 34 Jon 3"), 
But in this same exilic and post-exilic period there 
are also voices to be heard calling for prayer to 
God on behalf of the goyim (Jer 29") and giving 
expression to the universalistic tendency of the 
theocracy (Zec 8%, cf. Jon 3!” 441; see below, 7 @). 
The voice of such a preacher may be heard also in 
the Bk. of Jonah, whose author inay have selected 
the individualistic presentation of his idea because 
this was least likely to miss making an impression. 
This, which for shortness may be called the sym- 
bolical er cer eD of the Bk. of Jonah, is in the 
main upheld by Hardt, Kleinert (Commentary, 
1874), Bloch (Studien zur Gesch. der Samml, d. 
altheb. Lit. 1876, p. 72 tf.), Cheyne (art. in Theol. 
Rev. 1877, p. 2141), C. UW. H. Wright (Biblical 
Essays, 'T. and T. Clark, 1886, p. 45 1.),* Ed. 
Konig (Ainleitung, 1893, p. 380), Kleinert (Com- 
mentary, 1893, p. 181f), G. A. Smith (1898, p. 
502 th.).t j 


* Wright cites (p. xxv) the following passages: 2 8 12). 
(Nathan’s parable) 146t- (the Ween narrative of the wise 
woman of Tekoa), 1 K 2089-4] (the parabolical tale of the prisoner 
who was allowed to escape), These, however, do not furnish 
real parallels to the Bk. of Jonah, for, like all parables, they 
have an unknown, general subject. Nevertheless, they show 
that in Israel it was customary to introduce abstract truths 
in the form of individualistic tales. This disposition is also a 
factor in the origin of narratives about real visions, like those of 
1 K 2219-22 and of Amos and Ezekiel. 

¢ Similar is the judgment of Augusti (Hinleitung, 1827, 
$225), Hitzig (in the Preface to his Exposition of the Book of 
Jonah in Kurzgef. exeg. Abel) Bleek (Hinleitung, 1878, 
§ 229), Riehm (Linleitung, 1889, ii. § 81, ‘The contents of the 
book are pure invention’), Reuss ((resch. d. h. Schr. ATs, 1890, 

407), et alti, who have not recognized the analogy of the sym- 
Olical narratives of the prophets, 


(c) The choice of the name Jonah as the subject 
of this sym bolical narrative may also (see above, 
3, p. 746") have been favoured by the following 
circumstance. Jonah was an inhabitant of the 
kingdom of Samaria, and ‘ the name Jonah signilies 
a dove. Kphraim, the Northern kingdom, the 
kingdom of Israel as distinguished from that of 
Judah, is termed by Hosea, the only other pro- 
phetic writer who belonged to that kingdom, “a 
silly dove” (9 Hos 7"); and when that prophet 

redicts the Return from Captivity, he speaks of 
phraim as returning as ‘a dove (73) out of the 

land of Assyria” (114). C. UH. UH. Wright, from 
whose Biblical Essays (1886, p. 45) these words are 
quoted, has not, however, recalled opm obx nj 
(Ps 56'), which is most probably interpreted 
columba (silentii=) silens peregrinurum locorum:= 
wnter et propter peregrinos (on the silence of 6 after 
m see Konig, Syntax, § 330m). This expression in 
Ps 56! is already referred by the Talmud to xnpy33 
‘n Seas, by the LXX to 6 dads 6 dd ray dyliue 
fepaxpuupévns, and so also by the Arabie (ar- 
matun) and the ithiopic (ehézeb= populus). [Well- 
hausen (in Haupt’s SBOT) changes oox into ovr, 
but this suggestion lacks probabilit y]. A remark- 
able coincidence between Israclitish and foreign 
conceptions may be discovered in the analogy be- 
tween the sojourn of the dove (7) in the fish’s 
belly, and the descent of the ‘dove’ Semiramis 
from the fish-woman (cf. the ancient picture in 
Vigouroux, Die Bibel und die neueren Entdeck- 
ungen, ili, 355) Atargatis or Aepxerw or Dercetis, 
who also had a temple at Ashkelon, cf. Ovid, 
Metam. iv. 45 in.— 

*Derceti, quam versa squamis velantibus artus 

Stagoa Palestini ercdunt motasse thrura 5 

An magis, ut suinptis illius tua pennis 

Extremog albis in turribus eyerit annos.’ 
I venture also to call attention to the cirenm- 
stance that the name ‘ Nineveh’ (Herodot. i. 103, 
106, 193, ii. 150, iil, 155, Nivos) is a compound with 
the root p (cf. Assyr, radu, ‘fish’ [Del. Assyr. 


Handworterb. 1896, p. 454a], Aram, x}33, bas, C.J. 
Jon 2"), For the oft-recurring ideographic way 
of writing the name of this city characterizes it as 
Ni-nu-a or Ni-na-a, ‘fish-dwelling.’ Hence in the 
first element of the name we should not be disposed 
to find ‘nz, ett, Fettigkeit, Ueberfluss’ (rd. 
Delitzsch, art. ‘ Ninive’ in PA? x, 589). It may 
be not impossible that nun, which on account of 
the folowing nwa might be differentiated, or 
through n (cf. Lehrgebuude, ii. 510 f, and y) modi- 
fied to nin, has been combined with nuc or naa, 
and thus arose Ni-nwu-w or Ni-na-a. 

5. Lhe Date of the Book.—This symbolical narra- 
tive was written, notin the 8th cent., but in the 
post-exilic period, 

(«) Literary arguments. The story contains no 
positive trace that it attributed itself to Jonah, 
On the contrary, the book speaks of Jonah in the 
third person everywhere except in the oratio 
directa of 1° 257 etc, Of course the circumstance 
that in any writing a name is used in the third 
pore is no sure sign that that writing procecds 

rom a different author (cf. Konig, Hinleitung, p. 
3144 0n Is 7). But, all the same, it is not without 
significance that Hosea, who opens with the ¢hird 
person, in the further course of his story passes to 
the use of the first person ; cf. ‘Then spake J” to 
me’ (Los 3!°83) with ‘Then came the word or J” to 
Jonah’ (Jon 3! ete.). 

(6) Linguistic indications. The Book of Hosea 
shows what phase of development the Heb. lan- 
guage had reached in the Northern kingdom in 
the Sth cent. But the linguistic character of the 
Book of Jonah is quite different from this. In 
Hosea the occurrences of anokhi to uni are as 
11:11, whereas in Jonah the ratio is 2 (1° 37): 5 
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(1% 125-10 411). ef, in Malachi 1 anokAt (‘six 937 3%) 
to 8 ani. In Hosea we find only wx (some eight 
times), whereas in Jonah wv is found (these pas- 
saves are wanting in Mandelkern’s Concordance, 
1291 fh, but are given in Koniv’s Syntax, § 54) 
three times, 17-32 41° ag in Ezr 82°, 1 Ch 5% 2777, Ee 
etc, But in Jonah there occurs ) 7x2 (14) * side 
by side with Syz (17-12), while in Ec 8'7 the second- 
ary form We Sya already appears (Kénig, Syntax, 
§ $89e).——129 (‘myriad’) has not been recognized 
by tradition in Hos 8, probably, indeed, on 
the authority of MSS (see Kénig, LeArgeb. 11. 
222!) ; yetin Ezekiel (167) we have the genuinely 
Hebrew word ag77, whereas $27 occurs in Jon 41, 
Ps 68, zr 2% 6, Neh 7% 77) Dn 11", 1 Ch 297, 
nyiyna=cogitare in Jon 18, cf. Dn 64 and Hos 
10% ‘Targ., pangyynn. ‘J”, the God of heaven’ 
is found in Gn 24*7 (overlooked by G. A. Smith, 
ii. 497°), Jon PY, Ezr 12, Neh 1, 2 Ch 36", and the 
simple ‘God of heaven’ in Ps 136%, Kur 614 60 
71221023 Neh 1! 24) Dn Q'st 3744. he notion 
of ‘command’ (verb) does not occur at all in 
Hosea, but it is difficult to imagine that he would 
have expressed it by a9 (Jon 2! 4°81 Ch 9%, Dn 
15 (Aram.], Ezr 7% ete.), for he expresses ‘com- 
mand’ (noun) by wy (54) and not by oy (Jon 3? 
{Aram.], EEzr 4% ete, Dn 3! ete.). CE., 
further, poy =consédit, siluit (Jon M6, Ps 107%, 
Vr 267°) common in Aramaic (Merx, Chrest. Turgq. 
294; Néldeke, ZDMG, 1868, p. 499). Taking all 
this into account, it is an unnatural supposition 
that the author of the Book of Jonah sald have 
exhibited all the above-mentioned  Jinguistie 
features to a reader of the 8th cent. B.c. He must 
have belonyed to a period when the written lan- 
yuayve of the feetahins had already come into 
close contact with the Aramaic. 

(c) Material indications. Nineveh, at the time 
when the Book of Jonah was composed, was no 
longer in existence. ‘This is clear from the state- 
ment (3%), ‘Now Nineveh was (arn, ef. Kénig, 
Syntac, § 362m) a great city for God’ (Ae. accord. 
ing even to a superhuinan standard), Hiavernick 
(Itind. ii, 2, p. 359) declined to accept this inter- 
A and appealed to Gn 1? 3957 39 apa pM. 

mt even this passage conlirms the above as the 
correct explanation of Jon 33, For to the writer 
of Gn I? the earth was no longer a chaos. Further, 
the ‘three days’ journey’ of 3%, taken in connexion 
with ‘and Jonah began to enter into the city one 
day’s journey’ (Syntax, § 330e), must refer to the 
distance through, not round, the eity (Schrader, 
KAT? ad loc.) A diameter of such proportions 
would, however, presuppose a circumference such 
as even the combination of four cities (Gn 10U4, 
Keilinsch, Bibliot. ti, 117) could not have possessed, 
Then it would be strange that Jonah himself or a 
contemporary of his shonld not have piven the 
name of the ‘king of Nineveh’ (3°) in question, 
Besides this, Sayee (//CAl 487, quoted by Driver, 
LOT® 322) is of opinion that the title ‘king of 
Nineveh’ could never have been applied to him 
while the Assyrian empire was still in existence. 

(dq) Arguments drawn from the history of the 
formation of the OT Canon. (a) In the so-called 
De priores of the Heb. OT there is no word 
of Jonah’s journey to Nineveh (2 K 14"). Nor in 
the latter passaye is there any reference to other 


* It is Improbable that the words a5 nid AyI ‘DWE 
were originally a ‘marginal gloss’ (so Kautzsch, 47’; Nowack, 
Kl, Proph., ad loc; G. A, Smith, ii, 613). For it ‘bya (v.7) 
were to be explained, the marginal loss would have been simply 
DP Ay'ND, the whole sentence would not have been written on 
the murgin. Moreover, the sentence is not absolutely super: 
fluous in v.8, Rather is the question there quite intelligible 
psychologically as an indirect: introduction to the following 
questions. It ig equally {utelligible why the question propter 
tom here calamitas nobis aeciderit, being an apparent repeti- 
ion, should have been omitted in cod. B of the LXX, 


words of Jonah, such as is intended to the Book of 
Micah in 1 K 22% ofp oy appy tow) (cf. Konig, 
Linleitung, 330 £.).——(8) The order of the pro- 
ryhete@ posteriores, and especially of the Minor 
’rophets, was only in its general Dee a fixed 
one. ‘This order was not meant to be chrono- 
lovical (Kénig, Jvcnlett. 301). The collectors of the 
Canon did not intend the books which have no 
chronological superscription to be considered as 
belonging to the period mentioned in the nearest 
preceding book which bears a date. For, on the 
one hand, in the case of the Book of Amos, the 
chronological superscription of the Book of Hosea 
is repeated, and, on the other hand, it cannot be 
meant that Nahum and Habakkuk prophesied at 
the date assigned to the preceding book (Mic 1}), 
Therefore it may be assumed that the Book of 
Jonah was inserted after the Book of Obadiah on 
the ground, not of its chronology, but of its con- 
tents. Might it not have been supposed that the 
words ny O23 V¥ (‘nuntius ad gentes missus est ’) 
found a clear illustration in the story of Jonah? 
Moreover, in the centuries after the Exile, it was 
the fate of the Edomites that formed the subject 
of the liveliest discussion (cf. Mal 14, 1 Es 44 5, 
Sir 50%), Hence it is probable that the question 
why the threats pronounced against Edom had 
remained unfulfilled was intended to be answered 
in the Book of Jonah.——(y) Again, the open- 
ing words ‘27 M437 "7 appear to the present 
writer to contain an indirect allusion (Syntax, 
§ 368d) to the Book of Obadiah, and to have an 
udversative force (tb, § 369f). This introduction 
to the Book of Jonah appears, then, to have ovigin- 
ated when the book attained its et position 
in the Heb. and Gr. OT. On the other hand, 
probability is lacking to the theory of Budde 
(ZATIV, 1892, p. 41) that the Book of Jonah was 
originally an extract from the ‘ Midrash to the 
Hook of Kings’ (2 Ch 24°7). For, in the first place, 
the story of Jon 1!" wonld not have fitted well on 
to 2K 14%. In the second place, this story, 
whose incidents are enacted wholly outside the 
[asic history and the land of Israel, would not 
iave been at all suitable in the o'pps7 wo wT. 
Notso clear is the justice of the remark of Nowack 
(1897, on Jon 1}) that the Chronicles do not breathe 
the spirit which the supposed Midrash would 
have exhibited. ——(é) The Book of the Twelve 
Minor Prophets was included among the ‘ pro- 
phets’ or ‘prophecies’ which already lay hotore 
Ben-Sirach (Prologue ll. 6 and 14), for 49! reads 
kal Twv dwdexa mpopyrav 7a daTd avadarot éx Tod Towov 
atrav, or, in the recently published Heb. text of 
the Sirach fragments, ‘2) o;sjo yy or 0. Against 
the view of Jacob (ZA TH’, 1887, p. 280) that 491° 
ix an interpolation, Noldeke (7A rata 1888, p. 156), 
Buhl (anon wu. Teat, 1891, p. 11), and Wellhausen 
(Shkizeen, v. 211) have declared themselves. Not 
Withont importance is also the question whether 
the mdmmos of Ben-Sirach (to whom we owe the 
Greek translation of the Proverbs of Sirach) and 
the Prologue to the bovk flourished as early as 
c. B.C. 300. The present writer claims to have 
proues this in his Hinleitung (1893, p. 488), and 
lis conclusions are now accepted also by J. Halévy 
(Jitude sur la partic du texte hébreu de Piccléss- 
astique récemment découverte, 1897) and Bacthgen 
(Mand-commentar zu den Psalmen?, 1897, p. xxvii). 
This circumstance forbids one to carry flown the 
composition of the Book of Jonah beyond the year 
B.C. 300, as G. A. Smith (ii. 498) is inclined to do. 

In the above sections (3-5) we have sought, from 
the oldest indications, to characterize the Book of 
Jonah positively. What follows will give the 
negative supplement to this. 

G. The principal other interpretations of the Book 
of Jonah. 
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(a) The symbolical character of such a nar- 
rative, although in all probability this 7 the 
character of the Book of Jonah, might readily be 
missed. For it is psychologically explicable how 
histories which are related as concrete occurrences 
should preferably be understood by many as an 
account of real events. As a matter of fact, this 
has happened in not a fewinstances. lor instance, 
has not the story of the dead bones (lizk 37!) 
been very frequently understood (cf. Hitzig, £75. 
Theol. 1880, p. 109) as if we had to do with htcral 
dead bodies? And that notwithstanding the 
explanation of the bones in v." ‘ ‘These bones are 
the whole house of Israel.’ How often, again, are 
the stories of the hiding of the girdle (Jer 13*7) 
and of the marrying of an adulterous wife (Ilos 
314.) understood as real history ! Accordingly, the 
fact that this may have happened also in the case 
of the Book of Jonah is no proof of the non- 
symbolical character of the latter. 

(b) Certainly, those who collected the Canon or 
those who arranged the Awdexarpépnrov may still 
have rightly regarded the Book of Jonah as a sym- 
bolical narrative, for they placed it in a class of 
writings containing other examples of symbolical 
character and prophetic tendency. But at a later 
period the book was frequently treated as if it con- 
tained non-symbolical history. At the same time, 
in examining the evidence on this point, one has 
to exercise great caution. The authors in ques- 
tion may simply have expressed themselves with a 
natural brevity, as if they considered the history 
of Jonah a real affair. This principle may be 
applied to every instance where some clement in 
the Book of Jonah is merely cited. This may be 
the case where Jesus Christ (Mt 12) illustrated 
his burial by the statement that it would continne 
only three days, like the sojourn of Jonah in the 
fell of the sea-monster. But the following saying 
(v.“), that the men of Nineveh would, on the day 
of judgment, put to shame the contemporaries of 
Jesus, is most naturally interpreted on the pre- 
supposition that the story of Jonah was a non- 
lui one. Still, the question remains whether 
this presupposition was mercly that of the hearers 
of Jesus (see further, below, 6d4, p. 751%). ‘The 
history of Jonah is, however, conceived as non- 
symbolical when into the mouth of Tobit * are put 
the words, mérepat daa éAdAnoev 'Iwvads 6 rpopiyrns 
wept Nuveuh (‘To 144), and mdvrws forac & éAddAnoev 6 
mpopirns "Iwas (v.8). Philo, too, regarded the 
story of Jonah as non-symbolical, for he took 
pains to explain the marvel of the fish (Orat. de 
Jona, § 16, 21). The same interpretation is fol- 
lowed in 3 Mac 68 (cf. Konig, Eingeit. p. 483) and 
in Jos. Ant. 1x. x. 2. According to the latter, 
'Twvas els Tapodv trder Hs Kedexlas (!), and he repro- 
duces the whole contents of the Book of Jonah, 
with the exception of the displeasure of Jonah at 
the sparing of Nineveh. So also in the Mishna, 
Ta'anit ii, 1+ Bab. Ta‘anit 15a, Nedarim 38a, 
where #77 JR") (Jon 18) is incorrectly understood as 
if Jonah had paid the price of the whole ship 
(aya ma'co Sv), and had thus, in contrast to Amos, 
heen a@ wealthy man. (l‘or other passages see 
B. Wolf, op. cié. p. 6). Jewish tradition, how- 
ever, contains also the information that the history 
contained in the Book of Jonah was enacted in the 
reign of Osnappar (Ezr 41° [Assurbanipal ? |), and, 
seeing that the date of Jeroboam I. and that of 
Osnappar were different, the rabbinical tradition 
apoke of two Jonahs, of whom the first was of the 
tribe of Zebulun and the second of the tribe of 
Asher (see, further, Kiirst, Der Kanon d. AT nach 

* This book was written before the renovation of Herod’s 
temple (Kinig, Finletlung, p. 478). 
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ad. Ueberlief. tn Talm. und Midrasch, p. 33 4.). 
Again, in Numert Jiabbah, sect. 18, the Book of 
Jonah is called ‘a book by itself and counted 
oy cana This, however, was simply ‘ because 
it is exclusively occupied with the heathen, and 
Israel is not mentioned in it. But that its 
canonicity was doubted in earlier times there 
is no evidence’ (Wildeboer-Bacon, Origin of Canon 
of OT, 1895, 70-72). The non-symbolical or externo- 

istorical interpretation of the story of Jonah is 
the predominating one also among the Christians 
of the earlier centuries (cf., inter alios, Justin 
Martyr, Dialog. c. Tryph. cap. 107). 

(c) But gradually questions were everywhere 
raised about the authenticity of the ancient tra- 
dition, and in connexion with this began also the 
examination of the externo-historical interpreta- 
tion of the Book of Jonah. The natural clearness 
of Luther’s way of thinking is scen in his judg. 
ment upon at leant the prayer of Jon 2°" ‘He 
was not so comfortably placed us to be able to 
indite so fine a poem.’ Continued examination 
of the book did not lead all crities (see above, 
46) to a symbolical interpretation of the story. 
Some reached, by means of almost ludicrous * 
attempts, the third of the leading explanations 
of the Book of Jonah. This attributes a legendary 
character to the story, and may therefore itself be 
called, for shortness, the legendary interpretation 
of the Book of Jonah. Its chief representatives 
are the following. 

Already (in his Finleit.4 iv. § 576) Eichhorn 
discovered in the book the presentation of a 
‘folk-tale.’ He pointed to the fact that in 2', 
as compared with ch. 1, the narrative is ‘quite 
STO ES short, incomplete, and unsatisfying.’ 
Hence he held that ‘ alee such circumstances it 
is no arbitrary hypothesis to assume mercly that 
Jonah, mounted upon the sca-monster, was Hee 
ashore by the storm, and to regard the three days’ 
sojourn in the fish’s belly as a popular clothing of 
this.’ ‘Jf the story of Jonah 's escape upon the 
sea-monster . .. was handed on from mouth to 
mouth ... for several centuries, how readily 
might it assume its present form! ‘This is also 
in ‘harmony with the spirit of the ancient world, 
as we may yvather from the similar clothing given 
to similar occurrences in Greek history, e.g. to the 
history of Hercules’ (see the Greek quotations in 
Bochart, Hierozoicon, ii. 5, 12). The legendary 
interpretation is accepted, further, by Rosen- 
miiller (Seholia in Vet. Test., ad Jonam); Knobel 
(Der Prophetismus ad. Heh, ii. 37018); de Wette 
(inleit. § 291); Wainer FO sv. ‘Jona’); Vatke 
(Finleit., 1886, § 217, ‘a levend’); Nowack (/¢lein. 
Proph., 1897, p. 175, ‘we have before us a pro- 
phetic legend’). Essentially similar is the judg- 
ment of von Orelli (1896, p. 93f.), who says, for 
instance, ‘The marvel of the fish was certainly 
received from tradition,’ but ‘the story in its 
present form was written at the close of the 
Chaldean or the opening of the Persian period.’ 
But if the book simply contained a ‘ Propheten- 
legende,’ this would in the tradition have in- 
voluntarily and unconsciously taken its rise, 
and then the evident didactic tendency of the 
book would not be adequately explained. Hence 
Nowack asserts that ‘the author used freedom 
in moulding the traditional material as suited 
his aim.’ But in that case the contents of the 


* Not Abravanel (cf. Wolf, op. cit. p. 6, note 4, against 
Hiivernick, Hinleit. li. 2, p. 327), but IH. Ad. Grimm (Der 
Proph. Jona aufe newe ubersetzt, ete.), supposed that Jonah 
dreamed that he was swallowed by a great fish. Clericus, 
again, threw out the suggestion (Bibliot. ane. et mod., tome 
xx. 2, p. 459) that Jonah ‘was picked up by a shtp whose 
figurehead was a whale’; while Anton (in Paulus’ Neues 
Repertorium, Bd. iii, p. 36 ff.) supposed that Jonah clung tc 
the belly of the fish. See, for more fancies of the same kind, 
Eichhorn, £iweit.4 Bd. iv. § 576. 
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hook might he called simply ‘the free use of an 
ancient prophetic legend” (Kautzsch, Adbriss d. 
Gesch. d, alttest. Schriftthums, 1897, p. 120). It 
is more likely, however, that the book has no 
ancient history for basis. 

Many upholders of this legendary interpretation, 
in dealing with particular features of the Book of 
Jonah, have appealed to legends and myths of 
antiquity. In the first place, they have reminded 
us that it was in the neighbourhood of Joppa that 
Andromeda, too, was reduced to straits by a sea- 
monster (Jos. J It. ix. 3, fv0a rdv 'Avdpouddas 
Secpov Ere decxvimevoe riwoar wigrobvrar tiv dpyatérnra 
roo pi@ov; ef. on Andromeda alao W. R. Smith, 
RS 159, and Duhm, Keurzer Hdcom., 1897, on 
Job 7'2), But this tale agrees with the story of 
Jonah in the single point of the locality, Joppa (‘s:, 
"1érmrn), and the latter was the natural one to fix 
upon in the case of a man fleeing from Palestine to 
the Mediterranean. Still less can the ‘legend’ of 
Jonah be derived from the story of the Trojan 
wincess ITlesione, who was delivered by Hercules 
ee a sea-monster (Jl. xx. 1451h, xxi. 441 ff). 
For the features of this tale, which in some 
measure resemble the history of Jonah, were all 
produced at a much later date, and hence it is far 
casier to see here a modification of the story of 
Jonah than to suppose that the author of the latter 
horrowed from that foreign tale (ef. Hitzig’s third 
‘Vorbemerkung’ to his Commentar aber Jona). 
Finally, F. C. Baur, above all, has connected (Iven’s 
Zeitschrift, 1837, p. 102 tf.) the story of Jonah with 
the Babylono-Assyrian myth of Qannes. On this 
see further, below, p. 751, note *. 

(d@) But even the erterno-historical interpretation 
of the Book of Jonah has found defenders down to 
the most recent times. Of these we may mention 
first, rz. Kaulen, representing the traditionalist 
Roman Catholic Church (Hinleit. in d. hel. Schrift, 
189P, § 414), then C. F. Keil (Hinleié., 1873, § 89), 
und J. Kennedy (On the Book of Jonah, 1895). 
This standpoint may perhaps be best characterized 
in some such way as the following :— 

(a) Features which point tothe didactic charac- 
ter of the story of Jonah are not sufficiently taken 
into account even by the most recent representatives 
of the externo-historwral interpretation. To begin 
with, the circumstance is significant that the book 
closes with the presentation of a general truth 
(against B. Wolf, op. cit. p. 28). Cf., further, 
what has been said above (p. 746") on the inter- 
polation of the prayer (Jon 2!°), Again, the 
repentance of the city of Nineveh is depicted with 
sneh grotesque features that the intention of the 
writer to indicate the didactic tendency of the 
narrative appears snfliciently clear. For, not to 
speak of the king sitting in ashes (3%), the very 
heasts are also mentioned as partaking in the fast 
and the mourning (37), This command that ‘the 
cattle, the oxen, and the sheep should eat nothing 
and should drink no water,’ and that ‘man and 
beast’ (see above, p. 745") shonld put on sackeloth, 
is not to be co-ordinated with the custom whereby 
at the death of Masistios the Persians cut off their 
own hair and that of the horses and beasts of 
burden (ILlerodot. ix. 24; Plutarch, Aristides, cap. 
14, fxecpav ert rg Mactorlw Kak trrovs xal nutdvous), 
or the custom mentioned by Chrysostom of har- 
nessing horses with black trappings to a hearse. 
Further, Kleinert (ad loc.) refers to the mourning 
which, according to the myth (ef. Virgil, Fedog. 
v. 1O{F.), was held over the death of Daphnis. 
But by his reference Kleinert himself unconsciously 
concedes that the representation in Jon 37 can be 
compared only with an unreal occurrence. More- 
over, the complaint of Jonah about the gourd 
(4%) is put intou such hyperbolical language (‘for 
me death is better than hie’), that one is compelled 


to assume that the writer did not mean the com- 
plaint to be understood as a serious one. Again, 
the narrator puts in the mouth of the prophet the 
stutement that he does ‘right’ (30'7) to be angry 
over the loss of the gourd, ‘even unto death.’ But 
is this not to depict him as an ill-natured child 
who sulks over the loss of a toy? Certainly, it is 
not without ground that Ant. Baumgarten, in 
his L’humour dans Vancien Testament (1896, p. 
27’), has adduced ‘Jonah, angry even unto death 
at having scen the gourd perish,’ as fit to be 
included in the category he is dealing with. 

(8) Elements in the story, which upon the sym- 
bolical interpretation explain themselves, are 
wrongly weakened by the adherents of the externo- 
historical interpretation. For instance, the ex- 

ression ‘three days and three nights’ (Jon 2!) 
indicates by its twofold mention of the number 
‘three’ that the writer has in view a small 
‘numerus rotundus’ (cf. Ex 205, 2K 115, Ezk 53, 
Zec 13" ete.; specially ‘three days,’ Gn 40!14 4217, 
Ex 107 194, Jos }! 2". 22 98 24 1K 125, 2K 205, 
Hos 63, Jon 2}, Est 4%) Mt 16%); ‘three months’ 
or ‘years,’ Ix 22, Lv 19%, Is 1614 208, Dn 1° ete. ; 
ef. Réckerath, Bib. Chronol., 1865, 11 1f., also Rud. 
Hirzel, ‘ Rundzahlen’ in A bhand. d. sachs. Gessell. 
d. Wissensch., Leipzig, 1885). The author would 
not have specified in detail ‘three days and three 
nights,’ if he had meant merely one day along 
with part of the preceding and the following day. 
Hence his meaning cannot have been ‘a period of 
37 hours’ (Kanlen, Hindett. § 414), Such an in- 
terpretation of the text (Jon 2") can by no means 
be built upon 18 380%, Est 418 5! (against Kicinert 
and v. Orelli, ad doc.), which is opposed also by 
the expression ‘seven days and seven nights’ 
of Job 2%, The representatives of the erterno- 
historical interpretation appeal, further, to nar- 
ratives according to hidh the givantic shark 
carcharias has been known to swallow a man or 
even a horse whole —nay, to have vomited up a 
tunny fish and the body of a sailor undecomposed 
(Kaulen, Hinleit. § 414). In an occurrence of this 
kind, which is most correctly related by Eichhorn 
(Aintleit.4 iv. 340f.), a ©" Seehund,” after taking a 
sailor in its jaws, immediately of its own accord 
threw him out again, and he was picked up alive 
and only slightly injured.’ Here we miss the 
‘three days and three nights.’ Or we read in the 
Neue Luth. Nirchenzeitung (1895, p. 303 £.), that 
the whale-hunter, James Bartley, was in February 
1891 swallowed by a whale, and that on the follow- 
ing day, when the animal was killed, he was taken 
alive out of its stomach. ‘Ife lay in a swoon in 
the belly of the whale. The sailors had much 
difficulty in restoring him to conscionsness. It 
was not till after threo months’ nursing that 
James Bartley recovered his reason.’ But, grant- 
ing the truth of this story, the Jonah of the OT 
was longer in the belly of the fish than James 
Bartley, and, so far from there being any word of 
illness or subsequent nursing, he is ait even in 
the fish’s belly to have indited a song of thanks- 
giving. ‘This point is overlooked also by KB. 
Wolf, op. cit. Here also, finally, comes in the 
following point. The text (Jon 4!) says that the 
gourd ‘tanquam filius noctis factus est et tanquam 
(ef. Konig, Syntaa, § 332k) filhus noctis (alterius) 
periit (s0 also Pesh.). The words a7 1:5-}3 neces- 
sarily imply that the gourd was the product of a 
single night (Targ. aq pop dds; LXX 4 bed viera 
éyevjdn). But Kaulen (Hin/cit. § 414) denics this 
sense to the text. He says, ‘The plant simply 
grew out of the earth overnight, and must other- 
wise have followed the ordinary course of develop- 
ment.’ But in that case the Atkayén would not 
have a full claim to the title ‘filius noctis.’ Further, 
the verb 7, as the opposite of 13x, must have the 
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sense of ‘factus est.’ Again, the meaning of v.° is 
that the kikayén straightway in the early morning 
furnished a shade for Jonah; and in any case, 
according to v.’, its existence was only for a single 
day. For at dawn of the following day (mn3)) it 
was smitten to death, and, when the sun rose, 
Jonah was without his shade. 

(y) But even the legendary interpretation of the 
Book of Jonah has not been refuted by the repre- 
sentatives of the externo-historical interpretation, 
for they have been unable to explain awey the 
traces of the late date at which the story of Jonah 
was committed to writing. Can they give an 
udequate explanation, e.g., of why the name of 
the Assyrian king is not mentioned, or why he is 
entitled ‘king of Nineveh’? Can they prove that 
Jonah himself could have penned the statement, 
‘Now Nineveh was,’ etc., or the specification of the 
extent of Nineveh (3°)? On the last-mentioned 
point Kaulen (Hinleit, § 414) says, ‘The greatness 
of the city is stated as of three days’ journey, 
either as meaning that a length of three days’ 
journey is attributed to it, or that three days are 
considered necessary to visit it thoroughly (1). 
Both meanings are perfectly correct, according as 
the application of the name ‘‘ Nineveh” is taken.’ 
But the expression used in 3°" can, according to 
v.‘, refer only to the diameter of the city (see above, 
p. 748*) But the diameter even of the fourfold 
city (Gn 10") was not equal to a three days’ 
journey. ‘The length of the road from Kouyunjik 
to Nimroud is only some 20 English miles. Hence 
the prophet after one day’s NY would have 
been exactly at the other end of the city’ (I*rd. 
Delitzsch, art. ‘Ninive’in PRE? x, 598). Instead 
of taking into account these indications in the 
text, B. Wolf (op. cit.) lays emphasis upon the 
fact that, according to the Arab.-Syr. HHustory of 
the Prophet Jonah, God announced pardon to the 
Ninevites by dispersing a darkness which hung 
over the city. Wolf (p. 32) at once infers that this 
must refer to the eclipse of the sun, which, accord- 
ing to the Assyrian Eponym list, took place in the 

ear B.C. 763. But that later note about the 
dispelling of a darkness was an addition that lay 
ready to hand, whereby a visible token might be 
given of the appeasing of the Divine wrath. In 
any case, there is nothing about this in the biblical 
Book of Jonah. Hence it is an arbitrary assertion 
of Wolf (p. 31) that ‘in the tradition of the neigh- 
bourhood the record of the eclipse was combined 
with the story of Jonah. The author of the 
Arab.-Syr. llistory of Jonah did not mean dark- 
ness caused by an eclipse of the sun. Wolf might 
have recognized this from the fact that Ephraem 
Syrus says (up. cit. p. 38) that ‘the darkness over- 
hung Nineveh during the whole period of peni- 
tential mourning.’ In 2K 87#, which is cited 
by B. Wolf (op. cit. p. 13), it is recorded that 
Klsha was in Damascus. But it is not said 
that he went there as a missionary, and, besides, 
2 K 8’ furnishes no positive basis for the reality 
of the details of the Book of Jonah.—Hommel 
(AHT 145) says, ‘One sees from names 
hike ‘‘Father is Ai (or Ja)” that the Israelitish 
tradition that Jonah preached Jahweh to the 
Ninevites is not so absurd as according to our 
modern critics it appears.’ But, instead of abusing 
the critics, it would have been well if he had rea 
the text accurately. The Book of Jonah says not 
a word about Jonah’s preaching ‘Jahweh?’ to the 
inhabitants of Nineveh. Lather is the name 
‘Jahweh’ avoided, and it is said, ‘They believed 
God? (nny, 3°4, 50 also 54 98-108), 

(5) The NT passages involved have also fre- 
quently an incorrect meaning and an unnecessary 
scope attributed to them by the upholders of the 
externo-historical interpretation, Sirst, it may be 


assumed that Jesus, in regard to the literary 
history of the OT, attached Himself to the notions 
of Lis contemporaries. There are certain proofs 
that He did so in rezard to other notions that pre- 
vailed then. Not only did He speak of the risine 
of the sun (Mt 13°, Mk 16%, cf. Ja 1"), not only 
did He call the grain of mustard seed the sinallest 
of all seeds (Mt 137) |] Mk 44, Lk 13), because this 
was then the popular opinion (Lightfoot, J/or@ ad 
Mt 13*'), but in other matters too He had regard to 
the inferior knowledge or positive ignorance of 
His contemporaries. In particular, lle paid the 
temple tax, wa uh oxavdarlfwuev avrods (Mt 1777), 
That is to say, although as vlds rod Bacidtws (v. 2) 
He was free from the obligation, He paid the tax 
because the priests would not have recuvnized the 
right reason of His refusal to pay, and He would 
thus have given them an occasion of stumbling, 
For this reason He preferred to make & concession 
to their opinions. Now, as Christ, in astronomical, 
botanical, and other matters, placed Himself on 
the level of His contemporaries, so might He do in 
regard to the literary conceptions of His age. For 
the fulfilment of His religious mission, Io required 
to oppose only such opinions as directly concerned 
the notion of the true kingdom of God—perdvaa, 
mloris, and dtxatocvvyn rod Oeou, Secondly, it is the 
great evocfelas pvorijpov (1 ‘Ti 3") of the Person of 
Christ that He was as much true inan as true God. 
Ife advanced in wisdom (Lk 2°), He learned 
(uadev, He 5%), He did not know the date of His 
mwapovola (Mt 24°, Mk 13%); ef. Ph 27. These 
data of the N'T must be taken into account, even 
by a believing Christian. But J. Kennedy (op. eit. 
p. 57 f.) mentions none of these actual testimonies 
of the NT. Thirdly, we have to observe that 
the Evangelists differ in their report of what Jesus 
said about the Book of Jonah. In Mt 124-4 
it is recorded that the Nuvevirat perevdnoav els rd 
kypvypa ‘Twa. Lt is not said in Mt that Jonah 
was a onueiov for the Ninevites, a statement which 
oceurs only in Lk 11%, Cyévero 'lwvds rots Nwevlracs 
onuetov. Matthew's account, however, must be the 
original one, for Luke also adds afterwards (v.°’) 
that the Ninevites repented in consequence of the 
preaching of Jonah. Matthew’s report, further, 
corresponds exactly to the narrative in the Book of 
Jonah, in which all that is said is that Jonah was 
to preach (aby xy, 1! 3), and that by his cry, ‘Yet 
forty days,’ ete. (34), he awakened the faith of the 
Ninevites. But in the Book of Jonah there is not 
a word to the effect that Jonah exercised any 
influence upon the inhabitants of Nineveh by the 
stranyeness of his garb or the wonderful experi- 
ences he had passed through. All this, again, is 
silently passed over by J. Kennedy (pp. 27, 50 f.), 
and yet ie assumes as beyond question that Jonah 
did not come to Nineveh as ‘an unknown stranger,’ 
but that ‘his entombment in the body of a great 
fish, and his deliverance from that prison, was 
known to the people.’ If that was so, the narrator 
of the history of Jonah has omitted a most essential 
point.* This is not the only instance in which 

* The same juseent must be passed on the learned essay of 
H. Clay Trumball, Jonah in Nineveh (Philadelphia, 1802), He 
starts rightly with the question, ‘Where in the OT or the NT 
except in the Book of Jonah is there such a seemingly un- 
necessary miracle ag the saving of a man’s life by having him 
swatlowed in a fish, instead, say, of having the vessel that 
carried him driven back by contrary winds to the place of {ts 
starting?’ (p. 6). But ‘it igs well to ask if there is anything in 
the modern disclosures of Assyrian life and history that would 
seem to render the miraculous element in the story of Jonah 
more reasonable and the marvellous effect of his preaching at 
Nineveh more explicable and natural’ (p. 7). Trumbull reminds 
us that ‘prominent among the divinities of ancient Ass) ria was 
Dagan, a creature part man part fish’ (p. 7), and ‘according to 
Berosus, the very beginning of civilization in Chaldama was under 
the direction of a personage, part man and part fish, who came 
up out of the sea’ (p. 9). Trumbull now sngyesta that Janah 


appeared to the Ninevites a3 one of the ‘Avatars or incarna- 
tions’ of Dagan (p. 10). But this is ad tnitio improbable, for 
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J. Kennedy makes alterations on the contents of 
the Book of Jonah. According to the latter, God 
said to Jonah, ‘Preach the preaching that T bid 
thee’ (3!»), and this preaching was, ‘ Yet forty ays 
and Nineveh is overthrown’ (v.*"), But Kennedy 
says, ‘The preaching of Jonah was not a mere 
alt monotone, ‘Yet forty days and Nineveh 
shall be destroyed.” We could tind a fresh text 
in every street and thoroughfare.’ 

7. The idea of the book.—Whatever view one 
takes of the formal character and origin of the 
book, the ideas embodied in it are the same. 

(a) The main idea is the following. Israel has 
been intrusted by God with the mission to call 
the goyim also to moral amendment, and is not to 
look askance or be jealous if the goyim manifest 
repentance and if God takes back the threatenings 
which Ife had pronounced against them. With 
this principal idea the book opens, whether one 
regards ‘Jonah the son of Amittai’ as the repre- 
sentative of his nation or as an individual, and the 
same idea is reflected also in the whole course of 
the narrative and in the closing words of the book. 
The story of Jonah thus gives expression to those 
lofty thoughts which are uttered also in Is 40-66. 
For the ‘Servant of J”? (Is 42") must be the same 
who in 418 is expressly called ‘vay Sxqy, and of 
this Servant of J” it is said, ‘I have made hin for 
a licht of the goyinr’ (42+ 6 496 etc., cf. also Zec 
83, Sir 24 expavd aura [the contents of the vdxos] 
tus els uaxpdy, see above, p. 747%). The Book of 
Jonah was meant, then, to proclaim the universality 
of the Divine plan of salvation, and to serve as a 
protest against the particularist tendencies which 
now and then led many members of the people of 
Israel to strive to narrow the boundaries of the 
Divine kingdom of grace. The book is thus a 
brilliant example of the diametrical opposite of 
the spirit which condemned the foreign wives 
(Mal 2") Ezr 9'% 101%) Neh 137%, cf. Est 91%), and 
exhibits a lovely dawn preparing the way for the 
clear day of the gospel (Jn 3!6, Gal 38 ete.). 
Similar to the above is the idea that has before 
now been extracted by many from the Book of 
Jonah. Even Ephraem Syrus discovered — the 
primary purpose of the book to be to bring back 
the Ninevites to God (cf. B. Wolf, p. 36). Eichhorn 
(Hinleit, iv. 351) expressed the opinion that ‘the 
book is a proof that God has shown his concern 
also for ie heathen by sending them direct 
messengers.’ Essentially the same is the view of 
Alb, RKebattu (1875, p. 6), ‘Docet, Deum non solum 
Judseis sed omnibus gentibus, dummodo = gratia 
divina digne sint, benevolentiam suam priebere’ ; 
of Bleek (1878, § 229); of Reuss (Geschichte, 1890, 
§ 408); of Renan (/fist. iii, 512, ‘universalist 
school’); of Kaulen (Hinleit., 1892, § 412); of v. 
Orelli (1896) ; of Strack (1898). With perfect cor- 
rectness also G. A. Smith (ji. 501) remarks, ‘The 
purpose is to illustrate the mission of prophecy to 
the Gentiles, God’s care for them, and their sus- 
ceptilility to His word.’ 


Jonah came to Nineveh nof as ‘a personage part man and part 
fish.’ But the main point is the following :—If God had saved 
Jonah by means of a fish, in order that the inhabitants of 
Nineveh might take him for an incarnation of the Dagan, then 
God would have strengthened the Ninevites in thelr faith in the 
fish-yod Dagan, This would have been an unjustifiable ‘con- 
cession ‘(p, 16), Nor ig it the case that God caused the star 
(Mt 7) to shine forth on account of the Magi. Besides, Trumn- 
bull’s attempt (p. 14, note 1) to connect Jonah and Oannes is 
scarcely possible. In the event of such a connexion, we should 
rather have expected the form ‘Iava to be retained. Why 
should the change have been made from Jonah to 7}51 
(Johanan, ‘lwavev)? On the contrary, a more probable deriva- 
tion of UN name Oannes {8 that proposed by Lenormant 
(Oaunes= La-an) or by Ticle (= Ka-rannt). Finally, in his 
account of the place-name Nebi Vunas (p. 17), Trumbull appears 
to have turned his attention too little to the Jewish diaspora 
and the Syrian Christiang (see, on Nahum and Ilabakkuk, 
Konig, Bindeitung, pp. 333, 352). 


(6) Others have asserted that the theme of the 
book is a magnifying of the compassion of God. 


Already we hear Philo say (Orat. de Jona, § 2), 
‘Sicut in arte medicinay peritissimi salvare egrotos 
promittentes, igne et aqua regunt eriguntque, 
similiter sapientissimus ille, solus salvator, deper- 
ditionem indicens ac ruinam, misericordiam con- 
struit salutis.? Cf. also § 53, ‘Sicut pristina vita 
duram merebat priedicationem, similiter pooni- 
tentia eorum ex adverso benignitatem.’ pon 
this view, the Book of Jonah would be an illustra- 
tion of Jer 187°, where the conditional character 
of predictions is explained. This was the view 
accepted also by the Midrash Yalkut on Jonah, 
which closed with the words, 79x Yin Sy 5p) ayy Amel 
mmsom oronia ‘poe ‘ad ana atonin moa ody ama, 
z.e. ‘At that moment Jonah fell upon his face, 
and spoke (to God], Guide thy world by the norm 
of mercy, as it is written,’ etc. [Dn 9°). The 
Yalkut was followed by the above-named Arab. - 
Syr. [listory of the Prophet Jonah (Wolf, p. 27). 
Also D. Kimehi in his Commentary reckons it as 
a third aim of the book, ‘ya $y Soin qnany Sxaw 5 
oan ones pow Soy ond Smo ware oy are aAawn, i.e. 
‘to teach that God should be praised for sparin 
the penitents to whatever nation those belong, an 
more especially, if they are many in number.’ 
Essentially the same is the thought of the book, 
as given by Keil (Hinleit. § 89). Hitzig (Comment. 
Vorbemerkungen, No. 4) laid special emphasis on 
the point that the book was intended to vindicate 
God in the matter of unfulfilled predictions. In like 
manner, Kautzsch (A briss, 1897, p. 120) thinks that 
the narrative desired to give an illustration of the 
Divine question (Ezk 18 33"), ‘Have I pleasure in 
the death of the sinner?’ So also Nowack (/fand- 
komm., 1897, p. 174). The authors just named 
thus fail to see that in the Book of Jonah what is 
pe neny py bat is the universality of the 
ivine plan of salvation, and the duty of Israel to 
be the missionary to the goyim. 

(c) It is not at all certain that, in addition to the 
tay idea, the author of the Book of Jonah 
desired to impress other sentiments on his readers. 
But Ephraem Syrus (see above, 7a) found a second 
nim of the book in this, that it gave to the Israel- 
ites an example of the penitent disposition of other 
nations. ‘Tlis, in fact, was the primary tendency 
of the book, according to D, Kimchi (s010 nad aanaa 
my a awnd amp ava Sew cree Da op saw Send 

xa avyy dram xdem yenab, te. ‘The book was in- 
tended to serve for instruction to Israel, showing 
as it did how a forcign nation, not belonging to 
Israe], was ready for conversion, and how at the 
very first reprimand of the prophet it turned com- 


pletely from its wickedness, whereas I[srnel, al- 
though reprimanded early and late by the pro- 


ea did not turn from its evil ways’). Kimchi 
urther attributed to the book the purpose ‘ to 
make known the great miracle which God wrought 
upon the prophet.” According to Eichhorn (Hindleit. 
lv. 301), the story was intended also to teach that 
‘Jahweh rules in all places and over all elements.’ 
Riehm (Hinleit. ii. 166) says, ‘The author wishes 
to teach that no prophet can evade the Divine 
commission.’ He is fotlowad by Volck (art. ‘Jona’ 
in PLE? vii. 85). Again, Vatke (Hinleit., 1886, 
p. 688) found pre-eminent in the book the thought 
also that ‘the honour of the prophet is not im- 
pugned if a threatening is not fulfilled, nor inspira- 
tion called in sucebion although many predictions 
are not realized.’ Kaulen (Hinleit. § 412) goes the 
length of maintaining that Jon 1? already teaches 
what was afterwards expressed by the high priest 
Caiaphas (Jn 11), cuupéper tva els dvOpwros droddvy 
vrep Tod aod. Finally, M. Vernes (Précis d’ histoire 
juive, 1889, p. 810) contents himself with the words, 
‘Jonah is a moral tale rather than a prophecy.’ 
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iv. OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE NAME JONAH, 
—The name ‘Iwvds is found in OT Apocrypha not 
only in To 14% 8 and 3 Mac 6% (see above, p. 749%), 
but also in 1 Es 9! (B) * (see JONAS, Nos.1. 2). In 
NT it occurs in Mt 125%41 164, Lk 112 823 Bapiwyd in 
Mt 1627, *Iwva in Jn 1% 21%, but in these last two 
passages the reading ‘Twd»(v)ov has strong evidence 
in itsfavour. See JOIN (FATHER OF SIMON PETER). 
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JONAM (Iavdu WH, Twvdy TR, AV Jonan).— 
An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3”, 


JONAS.—1. (B ‘Twas, A ‘Twavdy, AV Joanan), 
1Es 9} the son of Ehasib (B NdceBos), to whose 
chamber (zacropépiov) Esdras betook himself to 
mourn over the foreign marriages contracted by 
the people. In Ezr 10% called JEHOHANAN; cf. 
Neh 12% JONANAN. 2. (A 'Iwvds, B ’Iwavds) 1 Es 
93, The name corresponds to ELiezer in the 
nrallel list of Kzr 10%. A link between the two 
orms is given by the Vuly. Llionas; ‘rybe was 
perhaps read for y°>x, as was done in 1 Es 9” 
(cf. Ezr 10°), the former name occurring in the 
previous verse of Ezr. Klonas was then corrupted 
to Jonas. 3. (Jonas) 2 Ks 1%. The prophet Jonah. 

HW. St. J. THACKERAY. 

JONATHAN (jnim, pny “J” hath given’; comp. 
Theodore) is & proper name met with from the time 
of the Judges downwards. 

14. A Levite mentioned in a supplement to the 
Book of Judyes (chs. 17. 18),* an adventurer through 
whom the idolatrous worship in Dan was estab- 
lished, and from whom the Danite priesthood was 
descended. The narrative in which he figures 
has a threefold interest, inasmuch as it throws 
light on the gradual conquest of Canaan, illustrates 
the low state of religion in the post-Mosaic age, 


“Tho great value and antiquity of the substance of these two 
chapters is generally admitted by critics. Budde’s attempt to 
disentangle two independent narratives, of which the chief is 
J, is approved by Cornill, disapproved by Wellh. and Kuenen, 
and questioned by Driver (LO7% p, 163). 
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and involves the sanctuary of Dan in discredit by 
tracing its institution to fraud, violence, and per- 
sonal ambition, 

This degenerate priest is described as the son of 
Gershom, the son of Mannsseh (18%), The Heb. 
text, however, indicates that the n in AlZanasseh is 
an interpolation (7¥39), and that the ancestor’s name, 
as remembered in the Jewish tradition, should be 
read Moses. Vrom Bethlehem of Judah the youth 
went forth to push his way in the world (177), and 
first hired himself as house priest to Micah the 
Ephraimite for a wage of ten Hicees of silver with 
food and raiment (v.!°)—and this though Micah’s 
household cult had the double taint that he made 
use In worship of agraven and a molten imave (v.4), 
and that these imaves had been procured from 
stolen money (v.”). (dwald, withsupport from LAX, 
thinks the money was originally got by trading). 
While living with Micah he was accosted by five 
Danite ae who had been sent out by their 
straitened tribe to explore the northern states ; and 
after consulting the oracle he promised the blessing 
of God upon their enterprise (18'*), The spies 
discovered at Laish a large and rich land and a 
people secure (v.!"), and on hearing their report an 
armed band of 600 Danites marched northward to 
the easy conquest (v."). Arrived at Mount Ephraim, 
they halted at Micah’s dwelling, and, while the 
troop held the priest in converse, the spies entered 
the ‘house of God’ and carried off the costly furni- 
ture of the idolatrous worship (v.47). [t was an 
easy matter to induce the priest to acquiesce in the 
robbery, and to accompany them on their expedi- 
tion. ‘Go with us,’ ihe said, ‘and be to us a 
father and a priest: is it better for thee to be 
priest unto the house of one man, or to be 
pee unto a tribe and family in Israel’? (v.}¥). 

ficah pursued the predatory band, but his follow- 

ing was too weak to engage them (v.%), The ex- 
cia was successful; and the priestly line 
gvunded in Dan by J. continued ‘ until the captivity 
of the land’ (v.%), The preservation of the story 
is doubtless due to the fact that it lent itself to 
the purposes of the prophets of the Assyr. period 
in their opposition to the cult practised in Dan 
and Bethel. 

2. The eldest son of Saul (1S 14%), who shared in 
the perils and enterprises of his father’s stormy 
reign, and was involved in hisruin. ‘The narratives* 
in which he figures successively cclebrate his martial] 
exploits and his romantic friendship with David, 
and they portray a character which combines in a 
unique degree the heroisin of the Hebrew patriot 
with the spirit of Christian virtue. 

As warrior-prince J. takes rank among the 
bravest captains of Isracl’s iron age. Like Saul, 
he was fleet of foot, and of great physical strength 
(25 1°35), and, as became a Benjamite, a noted 
archer (v.72). In the familiar speech of the people, 
he may have been known for his grace and SANS 
as the gazelle. (So Ewald, rendering v.)%, ‘the 
gazelle is slain’). L[e comes upon the scene as 
the hero of a campaign against the Philistines, 
in which the bearing of Saul is little more than a 
foil to the bold initiative, the rapid movement, 
and the practical sense of hisson. ‘The Philistines, 
it would seem, had been in effective occupation of 
the Israelitish territory, and the force pallected by 
Saul had not yet made any considerable impres- 
sion, when a biow struck by J. (1S 13°),t to Sion 


*Of the two main strata in the Books of Samuel distin- 
guished by modern critics (Budde, Driver, Cornill, etc.), the 
older contributes the account of J.’s military career (1S 13. 14. 
312), while the later develops the theme of the friendship 
(1 § 181-4 191-7 2316-18), The distinctness of the two contribu- 
tions would be comet if Stade is right {n assigning ch. 20 
(against Budde) to the later source. e Davidic elegy (28 1) 


commemorates equally the pious and friendship of Jonathan. 
t Probably the slaying o 


a tyrannical officer. The uncer- 
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Saul had intrusted a third of his following (18 132), 
loudly sounded the note of rebellion. ‘The Philis- 
tines answered the challenge by invading the 
highlands with an overwhelming force. The 
Hebrews, on the other hand, did not respond to 
Saul’s expectation of a general rising; some fled 
beyond Jordan, some hid themselves in caves, 
some were pressed into the enemy's service, and 
he was left to front the invasion with a band 
which had now dwindled from 3000 to 600 men 
(18 13"), The two armies came face to face at 
the passage of Michmash, and took up their post- 
tions on opposite sides of a deep ravine *—the 
Philistines at Michimash on the north, Saul at 
Gibeah on the south side. Outnumbered though 
Saul was, his position at the top of the steep pass 
was mipecmia ble ; and the Philistines, after plant- 
ing an outpost on their edye of the ravine, set about 
harrying the surrounding district (1S 13”). The 
dead-lock was ended by Jonathan. Accompanied 
by his armour-bearer (1S 14°), he hailed the Philis- 
tine garrison, and, having satisfied himself that 
their reply was o sign that the Omnipotent God 
was on his side (v.?*),t he scaled the opposing rocky 
rampart and fell upon the astonished garrison, As 
the Philistines fled he struck down twenty men, and 
where they lay in a row it seemed like a furrow 
drawn in an acre of Jand (v.4, perhaps, originally, 
‘he went through them like aploughshare’; on other 
possible interpretations see art. Furrow). The 
panic Jeane to the main camp, which, weakened as 
if was by the absence of the murauding bands, was 
unable to resist what scemed an attack in force. 
Secing the enemy in confusion, and discovering in 
it the hand of J .» Saul with his men also crossed the 
ravine, and soon the whole force of the Philistines 
was in headlong flight. That the Hebrews might 
reap the full fruits of the victory, Saul made pro- 
clamation that none should eat until the evening 
on pain of death (v.4). Ignorant of the prohibt- 
tion, J., as he passed in hot chase through a 
wooded district, refreshed himself by eating wild 
honey (v.”); and, on learning of his father’s vow, 
he warmly blamed the short-sighted order that 
had taken the vigour out of the pursuit (v.%). 
In the evening the oracle revealed that a penalty 
had been incurred (v.97), and the divination of the 
lot brought the transgression home to J. (v.*), 
Saul declared his life forfeited, but the people 
intervened, and by a ransom (Ewald, by a vicari- 
ous sacrifice) saved their hero (v.“). 

If the military exploits of J. chicfly impressed 
his contemporaries, it is his friendship with David 
which has most strongly appealed to the imagina- 
tion of the after-world. In truth, it gives an un- 
rivalled example of the essential notes of friendship 
—namely, warmth of affection, disintcrestedness, 
helpfulness, confidence, and constancy, The love 


talnty arises from the ambiguity of 3°¥}, an ambiguity which 
may be reproduced in English by saying that he destroyed a 
poet f.¢. either a yarrison, or @ pillar erected in token of the 

hilistine supremacy (Gn 1926), or an official of some kind. 
The last interpretation is supported by 1 K 419, 

*The situation may be made clearer by an extract from 
Robinson, Bibl. Researches?, i. 441f. ‘We left Jeba’ (Gibeah) 
for Maikhm4s. The descent into the valley was longer and 
steeper than any of the preceding. The path Ied down ob- 
liquely, and we reached the bottom in half an hour.... In 
the valley (Wady cs-Suweinit), just at the left of where we 
crossed, are two hills of a conical, or rather a spherical, form, 
having atecp rocky sides with small Wadys running up behind 
cach, 80 as almost to isolate them. These would seem to be 
the two rocks mentioned in connexion with J.’s adventure... . 
Crossing the valley obliquely, and ascending with ditficulty 
ior ah minutes we came upou the slope on which Mikhmds 
stands.’ 

t The sign agreed on was that he should attack only if the 
Philistines invited him to come up. This, it has been pointed 
out, Was not arbitrary, as their refusing to come down indicated 
want of courage, There is some force in Stade’s objection to 
this feature, that to hall the garrison was to put them on their 
guard, and thus endanger the chance of success. 


of J. for David is represented as of sudden growth 
—its birthday the day when they first met after 
the slaying of Goliath (15 18'*). The intensity 
of his love is described in the language of the 
strongest of passions: he loved David as his own 
soul (v.), passing the love of women (28S 1%); and 
in the parting scene it finds expression in an out- 
burst an true Uriental vehemence: they kissed one 
another, and wept one with another until David 
exceeded (15 20%). Of its spirit, disinterested- 
ness is the merest negative description: not onl 
had J. nothing personally to gain from David, 
but he was reminded by Saul that he had every- 
thing to lose (1S 20). The friendly services of J. 
were his first intercession with Saul on David’s 
behalf (1 8 19'7), and his later interposition, as it 
appeared at the risk of his own life, by which he 
discovered his father’s settled purpose, and con- 
veyed to David a warning to flee from the court 
(1820), The mutual confidences are frank and 
full. And, to supply the crowning grace of con- 
stancy, there is recorded a last stolen interview 
in a wood in the wilderness of Ziph, where J., 
secking out the friend from whom he had been gu 
long parted by lis father’s wrath, strengthened 
his hand in God (1 § 23').* Tho relations of J. 
with Saul reveal essentially the same strong and 
afiectionate character. Of their close association 
in all weighty business, and of their strong mutual 
affection, there are various direct and indirect 
testimonics (1 $ 197 20°), Against this may be set 
Saul’s later suspicion that J.’s friendship with 
David was of the nature of a conspiracy (22°)—the 
design being to set him aside in favour, either of 
David, or, a8 is much more likely, of J. himself. 
But while it is quite credible that David, in view 
of the danger to the realm of a half-insane king, 
may have spoken of the desirability of the father 
iving way to the son (Stade, Gesch. des Volkes 
srael, 1, 242), it is not probable that such a design 
was matured, or even communicated to Jonathan. 

J. fell with Saul on Mount Gilboa in battle 
against the Philistines (1S 31%). At this time the 
fourth brother (1 Ch 9°) was 40 years old (2S 2°), 
and on this basis of calculation J. may have been 
between 40 and 50 when he died. If 1S 13! fixes 
the date of the battle of Michmash, and if Saul 
reigned nearly 40 years thereafter(Ac 13"), J. cannot 
have been less than 60 at death, i.e. 30 years older 
than David (2S 5‘). These data are, however, pre- 
carious, and it is sufer to follow the general impres- 
sion of the history, and regard him as a contempor- 
ary of David. His dishonoured corpse was rescued 
from Beth-shan by the men of Jabesh-Gilead(1S 314), 
He left a son 5 years old (see MEPHIBOSHETH). 

3. A nephew of David who slew a giant of Gath 
(2S 21"), probably the same as the ‘uncle’ (?) 
spoken of as a wise scribe (1 Ch 27%). 4. A son of 
Abiathar the penal who as a courier rendered 
service to David during A bsalom’s rebellion (2S 15?7- 
177-2), and brought to Adonijah the report of 
Solomon’s accession (1 K 1*). 8 A scribe in 
whose house Jeremiah was imprisoned (Jer 374 # 
38%), 6. One of the line of the high priests in the 
5th cent. (Neh 12")—also called Johanan (12°), 
reforred to in Neh as introducing a change in the 
keeping of the genealogical records, and in Jose- 
phus (Ant. XI. vii. 1) as bringing profanation on 
the temple by the murder of his brother Jesus 
within its precincts. 7. One of David’s heroes 
(28 23%, 1 Ch 11). 8. One of David’s treasurers 
(1 Ch 27*)(AV Jehonathan). 9. A Levite (Neh 12%), 
10. The son of Kareah, a Judahite captain after 

* The passages bearing on the friendship have been somewhat 
roughly handled by modern critics. Ch. 20, it is alleged, is 
Impossible after ch. 191-7, the story of the parting contains 
contradictory elements (the signal and the interview), the last 


interview is unhistorical, eto. In any case, David himeelf 
vouches for the main features. 
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the fall of Jerus. (Jer 40°). 44. Father of Ebed (Ezr 
8°), 42. One of those who opposed (RV) or assisted 
(AV) Ezra in the matter of the foreign marriages 
(Ezr 10), 13, A priest (Neh 12"). 14, Jonathan 
the Maccabee. See MACCABEES. 
W. P. PATERSON. 
JONATH ELEM REHOKIM.—See PSALMS. 


JOPPA (‘5 t.¢. Yapho,* in Ezr 3? rip; ‘Téa, 
Iérn; Arabic Yafa; modern name Jaffa).—The 
town is built on a whale-back rise of rocky ground, 
made conspicuous by its being the only eminence 
of the kind along the level sandy beach which 
extends in a straight line from Cresarea to Gaza. 
To vessels approaching from the north or south, 
the crest of Jaffa is the first visible object on the 
coast-line. On nearer approach the appearance of 
the town is exceedingly picturesque, the closely 
clustered houses, with their numerous arches and 
walls of blue, pink, white, and per ochre, rising 
above each other, and all sparkling in the brilliant 
sunlight. In the low-lying ground, part of which 
must have once been a marsh, immediately behind 
the town there are extensive irrigated gardens of 
orange, apricot, and peach trees, the level mass of 
deep green foliaze being relieved by the tall 
stems of graceful palm trees. HKeyond this, the 

lain of Sharon, with its rich fields of wheat and 

arley, stretches away to where the outline of the 
Judean hills forms the background of the picture. 

The whole eventful history of Joppa is explained 
by its connexion with the influential city of Jeru- 
salem. Geographically, Joppa was the seaport of 
Jerusalem ; but the distance was too preat, and the 
line of communication too often broken, for the 
maintenance of established ownership, Politically, 
it was frequently severed altogether from Juduwwa ; 
and from the religious point of view the produce of 
Joppa in corn, wine, and oil was considered to be 
contaminated by its contact with heathenism, and 
eeremounially unlit for use at the sacred festivals. 

Joppa has owed its existence and importance to 
the fact that it is the only place on the coast that 
can otler shelter to shipping between Egypt and 
Mount Carmel. The harbour is formed a low 
ledge of rock running out at a sharp angle in a 
N.W. direction from the southern end of the town. 
The space is very limited and the water shallow, 
but in moderate weather Oriental craft, usually 
about the size of a modern herring boat, can lie at 
anchor and discharge cargo near the shore. The 
harbour is entered either by a narrow opening in 
the ledge or by rounding the point; but when the 
sea is disturbed by the see alent N.W. wind the 
gap can only be rushed on the crest of a high wave, 
and to round the point brings a vessel broadside-on 
close to the edge of the surf. 

Mythology points to the rock on the southern 
side of the gap as the spot where Andromeda was 
chained when Perseus slew the sea monster and 
delivered the maiden. Josephus, Pliny, Strabo, 
Jerome, and some of the travellers in the time of 
the Crusades, speak of the chains still remaining 
visible in the rock, the earlier writers also testi- 
fying to the size of the carcase that lay or was 
reported to have luin there.t 


* Both AV and RV have everywhere Joppa, except in Jos 1946 
where AV has Japho. 

t The incident at Joppa finds a parallel at Beyrout, where for 
a similar purpose and on similar rocks a maiden is said to have 
been exposed as @ sacrifice, and to have been rescued by St. 
George, This gives its name to the bay, and forms the beautiful 
design on the English sovereign. While the body of the slain 
dragon has been lost sight of, faith in the living beast of the sea 
has remained undisturbed by the lapse of centuries. A few 
on ago a Belyian steamer reaching Beyront at midnight blew 

er siren whistle to inform the agents of her arrival. The 
unprecedented shriek startled the town out of sleep, and next 
day in the bazaars the chicf topic of conversation was the visit 
of the sea monster during the previous night. 


The antiquity of Joppa is attested by its men- 
tion as Ye-pw on the Karnak Hsts among the 
towns of Palestine conquered by Thothmes 11. 
It is also referred toin the journey of the Egyptian 
mohar (see Sayce, HCAl 347). It appears as 
Ja-ap-pu-u in Sennacherib's annal - inscription 
(Schrader, KAT? 172 (COT? i. 160f.]). In the 
distribution of the land under Joshua it belonged 
to the inheritance of the tribe of Dan (Jos 19°), 

It is referred to in the Bible as the place where 
the timber from Lebanon was boar for trans- 
port to Jerusalem (2 Ch 28, Ezr 37), Here Jonah 
embarked when seeking in vain to escape from the 
commandment to go to Nineveh (Jon 1). In 
Joppa, Doreas laboured among the poor and was 
raised from the dead (Ac 9°84), THlere St. Peter, 
on the roof of Simon’s house, was tanght that 
expansion of the meaning of salvation which has 
ever since divided the synayoyvue and the Chris- 
tian Church (Ac 10%). Joppa was a constant 
sufferer during the famous wars of the Jews with 
Syria, Egypt, and Rome. 

In the dis of Judas Maccabieus its Jewish 
inhabitants were invited into boats by the people 
of the town to join in holiday enjoyment, and 
about 200 of them were ‘Goan: This treachery 
was speedily avenged by Judas, who attacked the 
harbour by night and burned the boats (2 Mae 
12°7), About B.C. 148 Joppa was captured by 
Jonathan, brother of Judas (1 Mae 1078) and 
about six years after it was again captured by 
Simon, the third of the heroic brothers, who put a 
varrison into it to ensure its fidelity (1 Mac 12" 4), 
Shortly afterwards the same leader had once more 
to occupy it by a force under his officer Jonathan, 
son of Absalom (1 Mac 13"). Pompey, after cap- 
turing Jerusalem in the time of Aristobulus and 
Hyreanus (B.C. 63), restored yoppe and joined it to 
Syria (Jos. Ant, XIV. iv. 4). Sixteen years later 
it was given back to the Jews, being, however, 
exempted from the tax to Jerusalem, except what 
was charged on its agricultural produce and the 
exports to other towns on the coust (Jos. Andé. 
XIv. x. 6). 

One of the principal disasters inflicted on the 
town was when Cestius Gallus took it and de- 
stroyed its Jewish inhabitants to the number of 
8100 (Jos. BJ iu. xviii. 10). During the Jewish 
wars with the Romans Joppa became a place of 
retreat for the lawless and those who had been 
made desperate by failure and suffering and the 
loss of relatives and property. These turned to 
the sea as a means of liveliiiood, and by their 
piratical outrages endangered all commerce on the 
Syrian coast. The town was attacked and cap- 
tured (A.D. 68) by Vespasian on his way to 
Jerusalem. ‘The inhabitants who had taken 
refuge in their ships and boats were driven on 
the rocks by a northerly gale, and about 4200 of 
them were drowned or slain by the sword (Jos. 
BJ ul. ix. 2, 3). 

During the time of Christ, Joppa was one of the 
even toparchies of which Jerusalem was the 
chief, 

Since the time of the Romans similar vicissitudes 
have marked the history of this unfortunate sea- 
port. [thas often changed hands, and each change 
of ownership has been a time of destruction and 
renewal, It has belonged to Saracens, Crusaders, 
and the Sultans of Evypt; it was conquered and 
severely treated by Na wleon, and has finally 
found rest under the Turkish Government. 

The modern town of Jaffa has about 8000 
inhabitants—Moslems, Christians, and Jews. Its 
main street leading from the harbour is steep, 
narrow, crooked, dark, and dirty, with lanes stil] 
darker and dirticr leading off among the huddle of 
houses on each side. As might be expected ip 
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such @ seaport, many t pes and nationalities meet 
and mun together. Muropeans, Egyptians, Sou- 
danese, Northern Syrians, fellahin of Palestine, 
and Bedawin of the desert, are seen lounging about 
or noisily pushing their way among the bagyage 
animals that throng the narrow street. The 
thoroughfare from the harbour meets a broad 
sandy road skirting the landward side of the town 
and running parallel to the coast-line. It was 
fitting that a town with such a history of changes 
should be the starting-point of the first railway in 
Palestine, by which it 1s now in daily communica- 
tion with Jerusalem. 


LITRRATURR.—The books of Maccabccs (as above) and Josephus 
(passim); Schurer, JJ P m. i. 79-83; Buhl, GAP 78f., 82, 86, 
125, 187; Thomson, Land and Book, i. 651%. ete.; W. Max 
Muller, Avien uw. Europa, 159; Tristram, Bible Places, 70 ff. ; 
Bezold, Jel el-Amarna Tablets in Brit. Mus. 146; G. A. 
Smith, HGHL 121, 136ff.; Guérin, Judée, i. 1ff.; PEF 
Mem. ii, 254ff., 275 1%.; Clermont-Ganneau, Afission en Fal. 
et en Phénicie. G. M. MACKIE. 


JOPPA, SEA OF (xin: o:-bx, pds Oddaccay 'Lbrrys, 
ad mare Joppe, Kzr 37), the portion of the Mediter. 
near the harbour of Joppa (ef. Ryssel, ad loc.). 
But RV ‘to the sea, unto Joppa,’ cf 2 Ch 2'6 AY. 


JORAH (99%, cf. at Santumn rain,’ Ovpd,’ Iwpd). 
—The name of a family which returned from 
exile under Zerubbabel, Ezr 238 In Neh 7% the 
nume appears as Hariph, which is probably the 
true form. 1 Es 6'® reads Arsiphurith (’Apoe- 
poupel® B, ’Aporppovpel@ A), which 1s probably due 
to the conflation of a corrupt reading and the cor- 
rection; read ’Apecpovpel@ = nvern. Cf. E. Meyer, 
Entstehung d. Judenthums, p. 144. See GENE- 
ALOGY. Hf. A. WHITE. 


JORAI (my ‘whom J” teacheth’)—A Gadite 
chief, 1 Ch 5", See GENEALOGY. 


JORAM.—1. (ov) son of Toi, 2 S 8", prob. a 
mistake for Eladoram, the form in 1 Ch 18! 2, 
(cy) a Levite, 1 Ch 26%, 3, (‘Twpdu) 1 Fs 18> 
ee 2Ch 35% 4. 5. See JENORAM, Nos. 14 
and 2. 


JORDAN, j77: (Yardén), in prose always with 
the definite article j77!3 (as an appellative), so called 
from descending (1:). The two exceptions to the 
use of the article are Ps 42° and Job 40%, In the 
latter instance this arises from the name being 
used as a representation of any violent rush of 
water. (See Davidson and Dillm. ad loc.). The 
present Arabic name of the Jordan is esh-Shertah, 
‘the watering - place,’ to which the epithet el- 
Kebir, ‘the great,’ is sometimes annexed to dis- 
tinguish it from esh-Shervat el-Mandhér or Jarmik, 
the ancient Hieromax, which joins it from the cast 
about two hours below the Lake of Tiberias. The 
common name of the great valley through which 
it thus fluws, below the Lake of Tiberias, is 
el-Ghér, signifying a depressed tract or plain, 
usually between two mountains; and the same 
name continues to be applied to the valley for 
the whole length of tlie Dead Sea, and for 
some distance beyond; it thus corresponds to the 
Anlon of Eusebius and Jerome (Onomasticon ; 
Robinson, BRP? i. p. 537) and ‘the Arabah’ of OT. 
The form ¢ed-Urdun was used among early Arabic 
writers (Abulfeda, Tab. Syr. ; Edrisi, ed. Jaubert ; 
Schultem’s ‘Index in Vit. Saladin,’ F. Jordanes ; 
Reland, Palest.) before the time of the Crusades. 

It is scarcely ever called the ‘river’ or ‘ brook’ or 
any other naine than its own, ‘the Jordan’ (Stanley, 
Sinatand Palestine, 284), Josephus always calls it 
the Jordan, except once when he calls it ‘the 
river,’ Without any distinctive name, when de- 
scribing the borders of Issachar (Ané. v. i. 22). 


The derivation of the nume Jordan from Jor and 
Dan has been traced back as far as Jerome (Ono- 
masticon, s.v. Dan’), who says (Comm. in Mt 16): 
‘Jordanes oritur ad radices Libani; et habet duos 
fontes, unum nomine Jor, et alterum Dan; qui 
simnul mixti Jordanis nomen efliciunt.’ This was 
copied by Arculf, 8; Willibald, 16; Saewulf, 47; 
Will. of Tyre, 138, 18; Brocardus, ¢c. 3, p. 172; 
Marinus Sanutus on his map; Andrichomius, p. 
109; John of Wiirzburg, 20. It is also current 
among the Christians of the country to the present 
day. There is no basis, however, for this etymology, 
for the name Jordan is merely the Greek form 
("Iopédyns) for the Hebrew Yardén, which has no 
relation to Dan. The Arabs near Zell el-WAdt 
(Dan) call it there ed-Dan or el-Leddan (BRP? 
iii, 392). Jerome (Onomast. s.v. Dan’) considers 
Jor equivalent to river; but G. Williams points out 
that 2k: is the Hebrew * form of ‘river,’ while the 
proper name (Jordan) is ;7}:, and never ;77k, as the 
Ba re etymology would require. 

to the present century most pilyrims and 
travellers had visited the valley of the Jordan 
only at Jericho, hence we had no account of its 
features in the upper portions. Antoninus Martyr 
at the close of he éth eent., and St. Willibald in 
the 8th, passed down through the whole lenzth of the 
valley from Tiberias to Jericho; and in 1100 king 
Baldwin 1. accompanied a train of pilgrims from 
Jericho to Tiberias (Fulcher Carnot); but there is 
nothing more than a mere notice of these journeys. 
During the present century, Seetzen, Burckhardt, 
Irby and Mangles, Banks and Buckingham, Thom- 
son, Porter, Molyneux, Lynch, J. Macgregor, 
Guérin, Liévin, Robinson, have visited and de. 
scribed portions of the Jordan; and in later years 
the officers of the Palestine Exploration Fund have 
thoroughly examined, surveyed, and deseribed it 
(PEFS¢, 1869-97, SIVI’). 

GEOLOGICAL FEATURES.—The Jordan flows from 
north to south in a portion of a deep fissure or 
crevasse on the surface of the earth, nearly parallel 
to the eastern coast of the Mediterranean Sea, 
extending from the foot of the Taurus Mountains, 

ast Antioch, up the valley of the Orontes, through 
Cole-Syria, between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, 
down the valley of the Jourdan and Salt Sea, 
and throngh the Wddy el-Arab to the Gulf of 
'Akabah, from lat. 38° N. to 3u° N. ‘This fissure 
appears as the most remarkable on the face of the 
earth, owing to its being cut off from the sea, in 
so dry a climate that the excessive evaporation 
keeps the surface of water in the Salt Sea about 
1300 ft. below the level of the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea. It was suggested, probably first by 
Burekhardt, that the river Jordan. originally 
flowed down the whole course of the depression 
from the Lebanon to the Gulf of '‘Akabah; but this 
view has been rejected with reason by Lartet and 
subsequently by Hull, and the following 1s the 
theory of the formation of the valley, deduced 
from the observations and memoirs of the above 
learned geolovists. 

Professor Hull, in his examination of the Wad 
el-Ardbah over a distance of 120 miles from north 
to south, found that it had been hollowed out 
along the line of a main ‘fault’ ranging from the 
eastern shore of the Salt Sea to that of the Gulf of 
‘Akabah. He found numerous parallel and branch 
‘faults’ along the Arabah Valley: but there was 
one main ‘fault’ running along the base of the 
Edomite mountains, to which the others are of 
secondary importance. ‘This igs called by him the 
‘Great Jordan Valley Fault.’ Lartet, Tristram, 
and Wilson had already shown that in the Jordan 
Valley and GAér there was the evidence of a large 

* WN? is really an Egyptian loan-word (see Oxf. Heb. Lex. &.v.), 
and is the special designation in OT of the Nile. 
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‘fault’ corresponding to the linu of this remarkable 
depression, and Hull considers that the features he 
observed in the Ardbah Valley are continuous with 
those of the Jordan. He considers that in this 
part of the world the Miocene period was one of 
elevation, disturbance, and denudation of strata, 
not of accumulation, the Miocene period not being 
represented by any strata throughout the district 
traversed by his expedition. ‘To this epoch he 
refers the emergence of the whole of the Palestine, 
and the greater part of the Sinaitic, area from the 
sea, in which the cretaceo-nummulitic limestone 
formations were deposited. To this epoch also he 
considers the ‘ faulting’ and flexuring of the strata 
to be chiefly referable, and notably the formation of 
the yreat Jordanic line of ‘fault,’ with its branches 
and accompanying flexures in the strata, which are 
very remarkable along the western side of the Ghdr. 
These phenomena were accompanied and followed 
by extensive denudation, acl the production of 
many of the principal features of the region re- 
ferred to. 

From that epoch down to the present day these 
physical features appear to have changed in a 
comparatively small degree, as the area referred 
to slowly rose above from the waters of the Miocene 
and Pliocene oceans. For a limited time there would 
have necessarily been a connexion between the 
waters of this great gulf or valley, 200 miles in 
length and 10 in breadth, and the southern ‘Akabah 
sea through the valley of ‘Akabah; but, from the 
time that the outer waters were dissevered from 
those of the Jordan-Arabah lake by the uprise of 
the land, there is no evidence that there was any 
subsequent connexion by means of a stream flowing 
down from the north into the Gulf of ‘Akabah, All 
indications appear to be against this. Tt would 
appear that, at a period comimng down probably to 
the prehistoric, a chain of fresh - water lakes 
existed among the tortuous valleys and hollows of 
the Sinaitic peninsula. There are still fresh-water 
shells in the wadis Feiran and es-Shetkh, and these 
belong to a period when the contiguous oceans were 
about 200 ft. higher over the land than at present, 
indicating that during this later period there has 
been a further rise of about 200 ft. The evidence 
of this rise was observed also in the Gulf of ‘Akabah. 
From the epoch during the Miocene period when the 
inland seca was dissevered from the waters of the 
adjoining oceans, its level would entirely depend 
upon the amount of rain water from rivers which 
poured into it, balanced against the amount 
abstracted by evaporation. Lartet has computed 
that at the present day at least 6,500,000 tons of 
water are evaporated daily from the Salt Sea. 

The occurrence of terraces of marl, gravel, and 
silt, through which the ravines of existing streams 
have been cut at an clevation of about 100 ft. 
above the present level of the Mediterranean, 
show that the level of the inland sea at one time 
stood for a period without change about 1400 ft. 
higher than it does at present ; ‘Dut this can have 
had no connexion with the chain of lakes about 
Sinai, which extended to prehistoric times, as 
this inland sea was dissevered to the south during a 
remote Miocene epoch; and though there may have 
been a connexion for some time by way of the 
Mediterranean through the plain of Esdraelon, 
yet, as tne land continued to rise, the inland sea 
would eventually have become entirely isolated. 
The lowering of the water in the inland sea 
from evaporation is supposed to have taken place 
at the commencement of the Pliocene period, so 
that it reached suinewhere about the present level 
long before the eae times, and there cannot 
have been any change in the course and character 
of the Jordan during historic or prehistoric times. 

At the present time the level of the Salt Sea is 


about 1300 ft. below the Mediterranean Sea, the 
lower part of the floor of the Salt Sea again 1300 
{t. below its surface level, and the watershed of 
Wady Ardbah 2000 ft. above the SALT SEA, and 
700 ft. above the Mediterranean Sea. The plain of 
Esdraclon at the watershed is about 250 ft. above 
the level of the Mediterranean, so that on this 
side there may have been communication with the 
ocean to a much later period than on the south 
side; but this point does not seem to have been 
raised hitherto. Hull brings forward abundant 
evidence of a Pluvial period having existed through 
the Pliocene and post-Pliocene (or Glacial) period 
down to recent times. As it was known from the 
observations of Hooker, Tristram, and others that 
Pere snow and glaciers existed in the Lebanon 
uring the Glacial epoch, it is assumed by Hull 
that the adjoining diatriols to the south of the 
Lebanon must have had at that epoch a climate 
approaching to that of the British Isles at the 
present day, and that in a region of which many 
parts were over 2000 ft. above the sea-line there 
must have been abundant rainfall. Even when 
the snows and glaciers of the Lebanon had dis- 
appeared, the eflects of the colder climate which 
was passing away must have remained for some 
time, the vegetation must have been more luxnu- 
riant down to within the epoch of human habita- 
tion. Itis considered that the outburst of voleanic 
phenomena commenced to occur when the waters 
of the inland sea stretched as far north as the Lake 
Hileh, that is to say, at the time they began to be 
lowered by evaporation, shortly after they were 
dissevered from the ocean, and that the period of 
the volcanoes of the Jauldn and Wada ranged 
through the Pliocene and post-Pliocene to the 
recent, when concurrently with the drying up of 
the waters of the inland sea the volcanic action 
became extinct. 

It would seem, then, that during the Glacial epoch 
Palestine and Syria presented an aspect very 
different from the present. ‘The Lebanon through. 
vut the year was snow-clad on its higher region, 
while glaciers descended into some of its valleys. 
The region of the Haurfin was the scene of some 
extensive volcanoes; while the district around, and 
the Jordan Valley itself, was invaded by floods of 
lava. A great inland sea, occupying the Jordan 
Valley, stretched from Lake Hileh on the north to 
a southern margin near the base of Samrat Fedddan 
in the Wddy el-Ardbah of the juesent day, while 
numerous arms and bays stretched into the glens 
and valleys of Palestine and Moab on either side. 
Under such climatic circumstances, we may feel 
assured, a luxuriant veyetation decked with ver- 
dure the hills and vales to an extent far beyond 
that of the present; and amongst the trees, as 
Wooker has shown, the cedar may have spread far 
and wide. As will be shown hereafter, Tristram 
supposes that the inland sea, now represented by 
the Jordan Valley, was one of a chain of fresh-water 
lakes stretching down to Southern Africa. This is 
a, very interesting subject in relation to the prac: 
tical question as to the amount of salts now de- 

osited in the Salt Sea, and to what extent an 
inereased rainfal] would be required to render the 
Salt Sea habitable by fish, as contemplated in the 
prophecies of Ezekiel, Zechariah, Joel, and other 
prophets. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES.—The Jordan Valley may 
be divided into three portions—(a) The Upper 
Jordan, running through Ccole-Syria to bane 
Haleh. (6) From L. Hfleh to L. Tiberias. (c) From 
L. Tiberias to the Salt Sea. 

(a) The Upper Jordan, although always ac. 
counted to have its sources at Bdnids and Dan, 
has its most distant prominent source in the great 
fountain below Hdsbeiya (1700 ft.), running dowp 
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into the Wady et-Teim, and becoming the turbid 
torrent of Nahr Hasbdny, receiving on its way 
numberless springs from the Anti-Lebanon and 
Hermon, and particularly the stream from Sheb’a, 
the great fountain of Suraiyit, at the foot of 
Hermon and el-Ghwar. After rushing throngh 
a deep gorge it has worn for itself in the basalt, it 
penetrates the marsh of Hileh for about 5 miles, 
where it is joined by the united streams of the 
Nahr Ledddn from Tell el-K adi (which has been 
joined by the Wddy Laweizdny) and the Nahr 
Banids. OF these main branches of the Jordan, 
the Nahr Hasbany is the longest by 40 miles, the 
Nahr Ledddn is the largest, and the Nahr Bdanids 
is the most beautiful. A considerable stream 
comes down from the plain of [jon, the contribu- 
tions of the Nahr Bureighit, west of "Abel. Several 
large fountains also burst out from the hills to the 
west side of the marsh, and send their streams to the 
river or lake (Land and Book, ii. 320) At Ghujar 
the old road from Damascus through Bdanids to 
the west crosses the [Iasbdny by a bridge of three 
arches nearly west of Zell el-kddi. From the foot 
of the mound at Tell ef-J¢A4di(Dan or Laish) gushes 
out one of the largest fountains in Palestine 
(505 ft.), called the Nahr Ledddn, which, joining 
the Nahr Bdanids and the /lasbdny, forms the 
Jordan. Josephus speaks of the fountains of the 
lesser Jordan at Dan (Ant. 1. x. 13 Vv. iti. 1; VII. 
vili. 4). Speaking of Semechonitis (/{wch), he 
says: ‘Its marshes reach as far as the place 
Daphne, which, in other respects, is a delicious 
place, and hath snch fountains as supply water to 
what is called ‘ Little Jordan,” under the temple 
of the golden calf, when it is sent into Great 
Jordan’ (BJ Iv. i. 1), thus clearly identifying 
Daphne With Dan. 

The name Bdnids is the Arab pronunciation of 
the ancient name Paneas, a city (Cwesarea Philippi) 
named from the grotto Panium, which seems to 
have been consecrated to the god Pan, thongh 
there is no historical mention of this deity (BAI? 
iii, 406) at this spot. Josephus states (Ant. XV. x. 
3; BJ 1. xxi. 3) that Herod erected to Augustus 
Cusar a beautiful temple of white marble near 
the place called Panium. ‘This is a fine cave in 
a mountain, under which there is a great cavity 
in the earth; and the cave is abrupt and very 
deep, and full of still water. On it hangs a vast 
mountain, and under the cavern rise the springs 
of the Jordan.’ There are Greek inscriptions in 
the votive niches here, one of which contains the 
designation of the person who consecrated it as the 
‘priest of Pan,’ implying a temple of that god. 
The spot is now called by the people Mughdrat 
Banids, or Mughdrat er-hdas HEN ELA. From be- 
neath and through the mass of rocks and stones 
which fill up and hide the entrance of the cavern, 
gushes forth the Nahr Bdanids, a full and rushing 
river, twice as large as the stream from the 
fountain near Hdsbeiya. The water is of the 
purest and finest quality, limpid, bright, and 
sparkling. (Gathering to itself the other streams 
just below the village, and yet itself distributing 
Its waters over the terrace and portions of the 
western plain for irrigation, it rushes onward in a 
ravine of its own, with swift course, towards 
the south-west, down to the lower plain, and so 
to the lower Mileh. It is the most beautiful 
of all the streams of the Jordan (29? iii. 407). 
It may be assumed that this great fountain of the 
Jordan had some historical associations before 
Herod built the temple there, and it has been 
suggested (BRP? iii. 409) that it is ‘ Baal-gad in 
the valley of Lebanon under Mount Hermon (Jos 
117 127), and that the shrine of the Phonician 
Baal ultimately gave place to the Grecian Pan’ 
(but see Dillmann on Jos 111"). 


The little Birket er-Riuim (the ancient lake 
Phiala), which Josephus (BJ It. x. 7) states is the 
real origin of the fountain of Jordan, and is carried 
to Panium by an underground channel, is situated 
in a bowl or crater. It is supplied by surface 
drainage, and has no outlet; it 1s on the right ot 
the road leading from Cwsarea to Trachonitis, and 
its waters are dark, stagnant, and slimy. 

The fountain of Banids rises at an altitude of 
1100 ft. (600 ft. above that of Dan). It flows as a 
torrent until it joins the Ledddn, 44 miles below 
Tell el-K Adi, and half a mile farther down union 
is effected with the Nahr Hashdany. 

The morass above the lake of /iileh was ex- 
plored thoroughly by J. Macgregor (ftob Roy on 
the Jordan) in 1869. Starting from Adsis, at 
the junction of the Ledddn and Bdanids, in his 
canoe, he passed the junction with the lasbdny 
at Tell Sheik Yustif. He reached a village about 
2 miles farther to south. He estimated the 
river from 30 to 100 ft. wide, with steep banks of 
reddish clay, rising in places to 20 ft. ‘The waters 
in flood were 7 ft. deep—turbid, and brown in 
colour. Beyond this he struggled with his canoe 
for another mile, only to get firmly entangled in 
a maze of bushes 8 ft. high, thick -set stumps, 
and reeds. He was obliged to return and have his 
canoe carried N.W. along the edge of the morass 
to the western side of the valley, and on to the 
‘Ain Melahah, on the N.W. side of the lake. Here 
he again launched his canoe, and, exploring the 
Lake Hiileh, found the mouth of the Jordan about 
midway across the northern end of the lake. He 
explored it to the north through a channel in the 
floating papyrus reeds for about 4 miles, when he 
came to a barrier of floating jungle, which effectu- 
ally stopped further progress. It would appear 
that alt the lower portion of the morass for 4 
miles is composed of this papyrus, and itis probabl 
encroaching on Lake HQleh. The waters of //itleh 
were found to be considerably less in extent than 
the morass, and to measure about 3 miles from 
cast to west, and 4 miles from north to south. 
The surface is abont 7 ft. above the Mediterranean. 
From the southern end of Hileh to the northern 
end of the Lake of Tiberias is nbout 10 miles, and 
the fall is 689 ft.—a rapid descent of about 70 ft. 
a mile over a rocky bed. 

(5) The Jordan on issuing from Jiileh is about 
60 ft. broad and 15 ft. deep. Abont 2 miles down 
is the Jisr Benat Yakod, he first bridge over the 
complete Jordan, built of black basalt and with 
three arches, over which the great caravan route 
goes from Akka to Damascus. It appears to be of 
later date than the Crusading period. The canoe 
was unable to follow this portion of the Jordan, as 
it partakes of the nature of a torrent, and flows 
through a rocky glen, shut in by hills, forcing its 
turbid waters far into the Lake Tiberias, without 
apparently commingling them with those of the lake 
for some considerable distance. This has given rise 
to the legend that the river Jordan passes through 
the lake intact. It affects the level of the lake 
somewhat, which stands in the wet season about 
6 in. higher than in the dry season. 

(c) Zhe Ghér or lower Jordan Valley.—The 
Jordan between L. Tiberias and the Salt Sea lies 
in a deep depression, sloping nearly uniformly from 
north to south, at about 9 ft. to 1 mile. On either 
side are the mountains of Western and Eastern 
Palestine, rising to heights of over 3000 to 4000 ft. 
(2000 to 3000 ft. above the Mediterranean), and 
separated by thecomparatively flat Jordan Valley, 
called the Ghér by the Arabs, the Arabah of the 
Hebrews, Aulon of the Greeks, which is 3 miles 
wide at L. Tiberias, 12 to 16 miles wide at the 
Salt Sea, contracting to a width of 2 miles south 
of the plain of Beisan. The Ghér hasa very 
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gentle slope on either side down to the lower plain 
(the Zér), in which the Jordan runs, of about 
five degrees. 

The banks of the Ghér leading down into the Zér 
are not regular, but are fretted away by the fervid 
sun, the strong winds, and occasional heavy rains 
in January and February. ‘They are very ragged, 
and during the rainy season are covered with lovely 
flowers and verdure, but during most seasons of 
the year are a scene of utter desolation. Towards 
the lower portion of the Jordan Valley, where the 
streams (en-Nweimeh, Faseil, el- Aweh, Kelt, and 
others) on the west run into the 7Zér, the plain 
of the Ghér is broken up into a series of valleys, 
the original plain being left in outline here and 
there isolated and furlurn. These broken valleys 
have very steep sides, are about 100 to 200 ft. deep, 
and at first sight it seems impossible that the 
small streams which meander throngh them—at 
the best not 3 ft. deep or 6 ft. wide—can have 
scooped out these Hanis over 150 ft. in height, 
whose irregularities often extend more than a mile 
from the stream itself. From the ruins which 
exist about the plain, it is obvious that this work 
of denudation has proceeded exceedingly slowly, 
the features having scarcely altered during the 
last 2000 years. <A heavier rainfall in early days 
would, however, readily account for & more rapid 
decree of chance. 

The plains of the Jordan are sterile only at the 
southern end for a few miles north of the Salt Sea 
over that depressed portion, which probably in 
early days, when there was a greater rainfall, was 
covered by the Salt Sea. ‘The soil is not impreg- 
nated with salt at a height of 200 ft. above the 
level of the Salt Sea, and will bear plentifully pro- 
vided there is any rainfall, so much so that during 
the rainy season the Jordan plains for miles, as far 
as the eye can reach, are vast incadows, abounding 
in grasses and flowers. ‘Those whosee the country 
after the sun has burned up the pasturage may 
well conceive the idea that nothing wil Bros 
there, for when the hot winds spring up in May 
the grasses are broken up and blown away, and 
there is little left but a few dried stumps in a 
howling wilderness, During January and February 
and part of March, flocks are brought down from 
the mountains to feed on the rich pasturage on the 
plains of Jordan, and browse within a mile of the 
river. In February 1868 between Jericho and 
Jisr Damich the country was green everywhere, 
the weather was chilly, flowers of every hue lay in 
the path, and the lower Jordan plain or Zér was 
covered with an early crop of barley, with here and 
there branches of the overflowing Jordan ineander- 
ing through it. The plain of Beisan at this time 
was abundantly watered and covered with verdure. 

In the plain of Betsan three distinct levels can 
be seen—the Zér, the Ghér, and an upper plain 
which is about 300 ft. above the GAdér at Beisan. 
Here the Ghér is cultivated with corn and indigo, 
watercourses and canals irrivate the crops and 
supply the mills with water. 

At Beisan the Jordan Valley is 8 miles wide, but 
immediately to the north it is only 1} miles wide, 
and to the south it contracts again to about 2 miles, 
the hills on the west closing rivht down to the river. 
The Ghér varies in width until at Jericho it is 
about 16 miles across, the foot of the hills being 
about 400 to 500 ft. above the Salt Sea. 

It is quite evident from the number of aqueducts 
in all directions that the Jordan Valley about 
Jericho was once very highly cultivated, and that 
with a little care and a good government it might 
again be brought under cultivation, andits malarious 
and pestilential marshes removed. 

The Jordan Valley on the eastern side, between 
the Zerka and Nimrin, is only barren because there 
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are no streams or fountains led out to water it. 
North of the Zerka, where streams are numerous 
the valley is clothed with wheat fields and vegeta- 
tion. South of the Zerka there are traces of 
ancient canals, showing that that portion of the 
vey between the Zerka and the road leading from 
es-Salf to Nablis was formerly under cultivation, 
though it is now a desert. Perhaps more than 
half the Jordan Valley on the east is now reached 
by irrigation canals, and in those sections not 
occupied by wheat fields the thistles and weeds are 
rank, and form such dense jungles that it is almost 
impossible to get through them. ‘Every square 
mile not now under irrigation could be watered 
from the Jordan, and the expense for a dam and 
canals would be small compared with the large 
number of square miles of valuable Jand that 
would be made productive... we should have 
180 square miles of land as fertile as any prairie, 
and which at 20 to 25 bushels of wheat per acre 
would produce between 2 and 3 million bushels of 
wheat. Give these plains and deserts water, and 
you can transforin them into gardens’ (P#FS¢, 1877, 
153). The portion of the valley between the Zerka 
and the Mandhér in February and March resembles 
New England (U.S.) in the month of June. The 
soil is then burdened with its own productions. 
By the Jast of May the weeds, thistles, and wild 
mustard have formed an almost impenetrable 
juncle. 

From Wady Nimrin to the Salt Sea, a distance 
of 15 miles, lies the great Shittim plain, watered 
by three copious streams, which make it a rich 
and beautiful oasis. This position is assigned by 
some authorities for the site of the cities of the 
Plain. 

The Zé6r or depressed plain through which the 
Jordan flows.—The Jordan issues from the Lake 
Tiberias gently for a mile and then becomes more 
rapid ; although it has a nearly uniform descent 
throughout its course, yet it is found to have a 
great number of small rapids, and its descent is 
not quite so great about the middle. It has 
through many aves worked out a passage through 
the fluor-bed of the valley or GAér (Aulon), which 
passage is called hy the Arabs the Zér, The Zér 
varies from } mile to 2 miles in width, and is a 
depressed plain about 20 ft. below the Ghér at the 
northern end, and 200 ft. below towards the Salt 
Sea. It appears to have been formed by the 
changing of the river bed from side to side, break- 
ing down the banks of the Ghér and carrying the 
silt into the Salt Sea. The Jordan itself varies 
in width from 30 to 70 yards. The level of the 
surface of the Zér is uniform with the banks of 
the Jordan, so that in January and February, 
when the waters overtlow the banks, the Zér is 
covered, and the total width of river in flood is 
4 to 2 miles. The soil is for the most part ver 
rich (except towards the southern end, where it is 
full of salts), and is highly cultivated, bearing 
heavy barley crops and vegetables. 

The Zér above the Jisr Muydmia is not continu- 
ous; below the bridge the GAér is from 50 to 100 
ft. above the Zér. The cliffs of the 76r are here 
of white soft marl, about half a mile apart below 
the bridge, but just above the bridge the hills close 
in on the west, and the Ghér disappears. Near 
the plain of Beisan the crops in the Zér were 
being reaped in April (1873). Near the river the 
soil was covered with gigantic thistles 10 to 15 ft. 
high. The whole region round about the eas of 
Beisan is volcanic, and all the rocks and stones 
about are black and basaltic in their character. 
This probably accounts for the number of fords 
across the river in these parts. ‘ 

From Wady Mahleh south of the plain of Bevsan 
to Wady Farah the mountains on the west close in 
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upon the Jordan, narrowing the Zér, which again 
widens out opposite to Wady Farah, and gradually 
increases to 2 miles as it approaches the Salt Sea. 
lhe river is hidden for a great portion of its course 
by the jungle of cane matt tamarisk on either side: 
all rank vegetation except reeds ceases about 2 
miles from the Salt Sea. On entering the sea the 
waters form a muddy marsh covered with drift- 
wood, too soft to be crossed by man or beast. 
Although the land for a few miles above the Salt 
Sea is a veritable desert, having at times been 
covered by the Salt Sea itself, yet such is the 
power of the sun that Rene after heavy 
rain in January and February small green plants 
and flowers spring up at once all round, even on 
the edge of the Salt Sea, and flourish so long as 
the rainy season lasts, but wither in a few hours 
after the rain ceases, 

From LL. Tiberias to the Salt Sea the direct dis- 
tance is 65 iniles, and the fall is 610 ft., viz. 
betwixt-6s82 ft. at L. Tiberias to—1292 ft. at 
the Salt Sea; a fall of 9°3 ft. per mile. 

The Dee of Aberdeenshire runs 72 miles, with 
fall of 16°5 ft. per mile. The Tweed runs 96 miles, 
with fall of 16 ft. per mile. ‘The Clyde 98 miles, 
with fall of 14 ft. per mile. The Thames runs 215 
miles, with fall of 14 ft. per mile. The sinuosities 
of the Jordan, however, are so great that in the 
65 miles’ direct course it travels 200 miles at least 
(Lynch, Narr. p. 265), so that the actual fall is 
not more than 3 ft. per mile, if this estimate can 
be accepted. 

Molyneux surveyed the Jordan from L. Tiberias 
to the Salt Sea in a boat in 1847, and Lt. Lynch 
did the same in 1848. Molyneux found the river 
when not in flood upwards of 100 ft. broad and 4 
to 5 ft. deep near the Jisr Alijdmia ; for seven hours 
they seurcely ever had sullicient water to float the 
boat for 100 yards together. In many places the 
river is split into a number of small streains, which 
consequently have not much water in any of them. 
Occasionally the boat had to be carried upwards of 
100 yards over rocks and through thorny bushes ; 
and in some places they had high, steep sandy cliffs 
all along the banks of the river. In other places 
the boat had to be carried on the backs of camels, 
the streain being quite impracticable. Lynch inet 
with equally difficult experiences. He states, ‘we 
have plunged down twenty-seven threatening 
ee besides a great number of lesser magni- 
tude.’ Only one straight reach of any length was 
noticed. The passage of the 200 miles of twists 
occupied 84 days. The width varied with the 
depth and current, but 70 to 80 yards seems to 
have been an average width, with a depth of 2 
to 3 ft., and cnrrent varying from 2 to 8 knots, 
according to circumstances. The greatest width 
was 180 yards at the Jordan’s mouth, with a depth 
of 3 ft., and a very slow current. 

Almost the only description of the Jordan banks 
from the river itself is given by Lynch in the 
account which he has written of his adventurous 
boat journey. The following are the most im- 
portant passayes. 

‘The river curved and twisted north, 
south, east and west, turning, in the short space 
of half an hour, to every quarter of the compass, 
seeming as if desirous to prolong its luxuriant 
meanderings in the calm and silent valley, and 
reluctant to pour its sweet and sacred waters into 
the accursed waters of the bitter sea... . 

‘ For hours in their swift descent the boats floated 
down in silence, the silence of the willerness. 
Here and there were spots of solemn beauty. The 
numerous birds sang with a music strange and 
manifold ; the willow branches were spread upon 
the stream like tresses, and erecping mosses and 
clambering weeds, with a multitude of white and 


silver little flowers, looked out from among them ; 
and the cliff swallow wheeled over the falls, or, 
at his own wild will, darted through the arched 
vistas, shadowed and shaped by the meetin 

foliage on the banks; and above all, yet attune 

to all, was the music of the river, gushing with a 
sound like that of shawms and cymbals. The 
stream sometimes washed the banks of the sandy 
hills, and at other times meandered between low 
banks, generally fringed with trees and fragrant 
with blossoms. Some points presented views ex- 
ceedingly picturesque — the mad SDs of a 
mountuin torrent, the song and sight of birds, 
the overhanging foliage, and glimpses of the 
mountains far over the plain, and here and there 
a gurgling rivulet pouring its tribute of crystal 
water into the now muddy Jordan. The western 
shore was peculiar from the high calcareous lime- 
stone hills, which form a barrier to the stream 
when swollen by the efflux of the Sea of Galilee 
during the winter and early spring; while the left 
or eastern bank was low, fringed with tamarisk 
and willow, and occasionally a thicket of lofty 
cane, and tangled masses of shrubs and creeping 
plants, giving it the character of a jungle. At 
one place we saw the fresh track of a tiger [nimr 
or cheetah ?] on the low clayey margin, where he 
had come to drink, At another time as we passed 
his lair, a wild boar started with a savage grunt 
and dashed into the thicket; but for sone moments 
we traced his pathway by the shaking cane and 
the crashing sound of breaking branches... . 
Many islands, some fairy-like, and covered with 
a luxuriant vegetation, others mere sandbars and 
sedimentary deposits, intereepted the course of 
the river, but were beautiful features in the grand 
monotony of the shores—the regular and almost 
unvaried scene of the high-banked alluvial deposit 
and sandhills on the one hand, and the low 
swamp -like shore, covered to the water’s edge 
with the tamarisk, the willow, and the thick high 
cane, would have been fatiguing without the 
frequent occurrence of sandbanks and verdant 
islands. igh up in the sand blutls the cliff 
swallow chattered from his nest in the hollow, or 
darted about in the bright sunshine in pursuit of 
the gnat and the water fly’ (Lynch, Narrative, pp. 
211-215), 

The Plains.—The words principally used in 
the OT in connexion with portions of the Jordan 
Valley are ‘drdbah, midbdr, ciccdr, géliléth, jéshi- 
mon, sddeh, shédémoth, bik'ah. 

The ‘Arabah. Without the definite article 
‘Ardbah refers to any desert or wilderness; but 
with the definite article it is used only for that part 
of the Jordan Valley which is a desert extending 
from some miles above Jericho to 'Akabah, and in- 
cluding the Salt Sea, which is often called ‘the 
Sea of the Arabah’ (Dt 3'7 4%, Jos 3'6 123), It is 
used 21 times in this extended sense, and is 
usually tr? in AV ‘the plain’ or ‘the plains’: 
in RV it is invariably tr¢ ‘the Arabah.’ In the 
plural (draboth) it oceurs 19 times in the his- 
torical books, and with one exception it refers to 
a definite spot, viz. the uncultivated land at the 
northern end of the Salt Sea, the steppes of 
Jericho (Jos 4 ete.), or the steppes of Moub (Nu 
22, ete.). The exceptional case 1s 2S 15%, tr? in 
AV as ‘the plain of the wilderness,’ It is probable, 
however, that RV, ‘the fords of the sldceneae 
is correct (reading miay, not nay). See ARABAH. 

Midbar, ‘wilderness’ (pasture land). With the 
article this word is generally used for the wilder- 
ness of Arabia, but sometimes for tracts of pasture 
land about Palestine, particularly in respect to the 
wilderness or pasture country east of Jerusalem, 
and the passing to it is ‘the way of the wilder. 
ness’ (Jos 8! 2016), Jg 11°? 20%, 2S 15%: 28 1716), 
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Ciccdr, ‘round,’ ‘ circle,’ a tract of country (when 
the article is generally used). The word is used 
for denoting—(qa) the floor of the valley through 
which the Jordan runs, with reference to the culti- 
vated parts; (2) the oasis which formerly existed 
in the lower part of the valley around the cities of 
the Plain. In the former sense it is used 5 times. 
In 2S 187 it is used to denote the direction taken 
by Ahimaaz ‘ by the way of the plain.’ In 1k 7*, 
2 Ch 4"” it refers to the plain of the Jordan, where 
was the clay ground between Succoth and Zeredah. 
In Neh 3” 12° it refers to the country about Jeru- 
salem, ‘men of the plain.’ In its restricted sense it 
is used 8 times to denote the oasis where the cities 
of the Plain were situated, Gn 13!" 19!7, Dt 34%. 

Géliloth, ‘circle,’ is used to denote the burders 
of Jordan in two cases. Jos 22! 3! (see GELILOTH). 

Jéshimon, ‘wilderness,’ refers to a wilderness 
generally, and not to any particular portion of 
the Jordan Valley so far as can be judged (see, 
however, Dillm. on Nu 33” and art. JESHIMON). 

Sddch, ‘ field,’ is generally used to denote culti- 
vated ground. It is used for the ‘ field of Moab,’ 
Gn 36%, but it is not certain whether this is in the 
Jordan Valley or upper levels. Stanley (SP 491) 
sugeests that the ‘ Vale of Siddim’ is the ‘valley 
of the cultivated fields.’ 

Shédéméth, ‘ fields,’ is used for highly cultivated 
round. The ‘fields of Gomorrah,’ Dt 3234; of 
Lidron, 2 KK 234; of Heshbon, Is 168. 

Bik'ah, a road plain between two mountain 
ranges, like that of Cwle-Syria. It is used once in 
apposition with ciccdr, ‘the Round, even the plain 
(nyp3) of Jericho’ (Dt 348). * All the reyion round 
about Jordan’ (Mt 3°, Lk 3%) does not appear to 
be capable of geovraphical location. 

Tributaries of the Jordan.—From the west (1) 
the Wddy el-Birch, rising about Tabor, a moun- 
tain torrent; (2) Nahr el-Jalid, which rises near 
Jezrecl (250 ft.), and passes down the valley of 
FEsdraclon past Beisan to the Jordan. This is 
the valley by which the inland sea in the valley 
of Jordan would have been connected with the 
Mediterranean after the connexion by the Gulf of 
‘Akabah was cut off, supposing that the rise of the 
ground was uniform, (3) The Wdady Farah, which 
rises on the east of Ebal and Gerizim, flows in a 
beautiful perennial stream, fringed with oleanders, 
to the Jordan. The springs about the plain of 
Beisan and the Wady el-Mdleh—the widis /useil, 
el-Aujeh, en-Nweimeh, and el-Kelt—run for a great 
part of the year. 

Ou the east are (1) the Sheri‘at el-Mandhér, Jar- 
mfik, or Hieromax, which flows into the Jordan 
past Gadara and the hot springs of Amatha, men- 
tioned by Pliny, Strabo, Josephus, and the Tal- 
mud, but the name does not occur in the Bible. 
It is a large river, running through a deep gorge 
into the Jordan, and has its sources in the iene 
(2) The Wddy el-‘Arab, a mountain torrent, the 
Nahr es-Zerka or Jabbok, which rises at ‘Amman 
(Philadelphia), and falls into the Jordan near Jisr 
ed-Damieh. (3) The widis Nimrin, Kafrein, and 
Hesbdn, the last of which rises in the hills near 
Hesh bon. 

Communication. — Roads, bridges, and fords. 
There is an ancient road on the western bank of 
the Jordan which, apparently coming from Jeru- 
salem, passes Neby M(sa near the north-western 
end of the Salt Seca, passes ‘Ain es-Sultdn 
(Jericho) and Fései (Phusaelus), near which place 
one branch passes to the west up Wady Kerdd to 
Nablis (Shechem), and the other skirts Kurn 
Surdbeh to the east, and at Tell el-Abied again 
divides, one branch to the west going up Wddy 
Farah to Nablis, the other passing along the Umm 
ed-Deraj, a steep and rocky ascent just above the 
Jordan, passes through Bewsan, and, keeping near 


to the Jordan, skirts the L. Tiberias to the village 
Labariya (Tiberias). At Khan el-Kerak there is 
a ruin which was a fort protecting the lake district, 
at Jisr Mijdmia a branch of this road crosses the 
Jordan and goes throngh Gadara to the Haurdn, 
and another branch to Irbed, and probably to 
Jerasa. This is a Roman road, and the old founda- 
tion stones and pavement are visible in many 
parts. 

A good road from Akka passes down the Sahel 
el-Ahma, and, emerging by the pass at its mouth 
on to the Jordan, crosses at the Jisr es-Sidd a 
little below L. Tiberias and passes east to the 
Haurdn; it is used by the Bedawin and Druses 
to bring barley to Akka by camel. A branch of 
this road also on crussing the Jordan to the east 
runs down along the foot of the hills bounding the 
Ghér, and passing FdAil (Pella) crosses the Zerka 
at a point where it is a foaming torrent, goes to 
Numrin, and thence by Kafrein to Hesbdan. 

The road alony the coast of the lake from Tiberias 
also crosses the Jordan near Tarichwa, where there 
is a ruined bridge, and passes up the east side of 
the lake and also by a great Roman road to Hippos 
and the north-east. The Jisr Mijdmia is 6 miles 
south of L. ‘Tiberias, the point where the old im- 

ortant Roman road from Nablis and Beisan to 
amascus crosses the Jordan: it has one large 
pointed arch and three small ones. 

At Jisr Damich, below the junction of the Jordan 
and Zerla, the road from Neapolis (Shechem) runs 
to es-Salé, Anvman (Philadelphia), and the east. 
This bridge is still in a good state of preservation 
(one arch), but the Jordan has left it and now 
passes down another portion of the Zér; here is a 
ood illustration of ins change in direction of the 
river in a few liundred years, This bridge is said 
by Conder to be Saracenic: it appears to have been 
originally of Roman work, with extensive repairs 
by Moslems or Crusaders. On the east side the 
bank is quite low, and the wide flat at that point 
is often overflowed; hence a causeway at great 
expense and labour has been made across the low 
ground, 450 ft. of this causeway on the eastern 
side still remains, supported on arches of which 
nine still exist. The ade itself could not have 
been less than 100 ft. in length (PEF S¢, 1879, 139). 

No remains of bridges mark the old roads from 
Jerusalem and Jericho to the east of Jordan, but 
there are still the remains of the roads which 
now cross to Numrin by the ed-Mandest and Umm 
Enkhéla fords to Kafrein and Hesbdin by the 
el-Ghéraniyeh ford, and to Hesbdn and the east of 
Salt Sea by the Aluhhadet Hajlah ford. 'These 
are the principal fords in the southern 25 miles of 
the Jordan’s course. Iu the 40 miles to the north 
there are enumerated no fewer than fifty fords: 
probably this difference is owing to the more stony 
character of the Jordan bottom in the northern 
portion. Molyneux says of the upper part of its 
course (p. 115): ‘I am within the mark when I say 
that there are many hundreds of places where we 
might have walked across without wetting our 
fect, on the large rocks and stones.’ This must 
have been during & very dry season. 

CLIMATE: FAUNA AND FLorA. — For many 
years past, meteorological observations have been 
taken at various points in Palestine, and have 
been tabulated and commented on annually by 
Glaisher. There are three distinctive climates in 
Palestine: (1) that of the seashore, which corre- 
sponds to other Mediterranean climates in similar 
latitude ; (2) that of the hill-country, which is 
more hot and oppressive than the hill-country in 
other parts of the Mediterranean, owing to the 
vicinity of the Arabian Desert on south and east; 
and (3) that of the valley of the Jordan and Salt 
Sea, 
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The climate of the hill-country, Jerusalem for 
example, is pleasant in the winter, but hot and 
trying for six months in the summer. During the 
heat of summer in a house in Jerusalem the 
temperature day after day will for two or three 
hours reach 104° F., and it sometimes does not go 
below 80° FY. all night. The published returns, how- 
ever, give much lower readings in the air, with a 
mean temperature for August of 75°F. In the 
Jordan Valley in summer-time the heat is in- 
tense, the temperature being 110° F. after sunset, 
and scarcely falling during the night when in the 
vicinity of rocks with a southern aspect. During 
the first two months of the year the temperature 
in the Jordan Valley is very pleasant, hot in the 
daytime and cool at night, often going down to 
40° KF. except close to the Salt Sea. Much depends, 
however, upon the direction of the wind. In the 
month of March there is often snow on the hills, 
The climate of the Jordan Valley is tropical ; that 
of the rezion of the Salt Sea is equatorial, prob- 
ably the most heated in the world, owing to the de- 
pressed character of the plain, hemmed in east 
and west by high mountains. ‘There is a differ- 
ence of elevation between the summit of Mount 
Hermon and the level of the Salt Sea of over 
10,000 ft., and the difference of temperature and 
of climate allows of a great variety of animal life. 
That on the seashore generally is Mediterranean, 
while that in the Jordan Valley, especially in the 
lower parts, is principally Etinopian or Indian, 
though these parts are cut olf trom each other by 
the deserts of Arabia. 

The following observations concerning life in 
the Jordan Valley are extracted principally from 
SIWP, Fauna and Flora (Vristram) Here is a 
patch of tropical character, containing southern 
orms so peculiar and unique that their presence 
cannot be connected with any existing causes or 
other transporting influences, As it has been 
found by Humboldt that zones of elevation on 
mountains correspond to parallels of latitnde, so 
here we find a zone of depression, the only one 
known to us, producing similar phenomena, and 
exhibiting in generic correspondence the fauna and 
flora of much lower latitudes: an Ethiopian flora 
identical with that now existing in Riniopiad 
regions in the midst of a Mediterranean district. 

Tristram considers that the whole of Syria and 
Arabia Petriea must have emerged from the Mio- 
cene ocean while the coast of the Mcditerranean 
was the bed of a Miocene sea, and that during this 
period Palestine was connected with Ethiopia ; 
that during the Miocene and Pliocene periods the 
Jordan basin formed the northernmost of a long 
system of fresh-water lakes, extending from north 
to south, of which, perhaps in the earlier part of 
the epoch, the Red Sea and Nile basin, Nyanza, 
Nyassa, and Tanganyika lakes were members. 

During that warm period, fluviatile ichthyologi- 
cal fauna were developed suitable to its then condi- 
tions, consisting of representative and perhaps 
frequently identical species, throughout the area 
under consideration. The advent of the Glacial 
period was, like its close, gradual, and, while many 
species may have perished, the hardiest would 
have survived, and have gradually modified 
to meet the chaneed conditions. But however 
severe the climate may have been, that of the 
Lebanon with its glaciers probably corresponding 
to the Alps at a proportional clevation (due re- 
rard being had to latitude), the fissure of the Jordan 
ay, a8 we know, as much depressed as at present, 
and there must have been an exceptionally warm 
temperature in its waters in which the existing 
ichthyological fanna could survive. 

According to Slater’s definition of boundary lines 
laid before the Linnwan Society in 1858, Palestine 
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forms an extreme southern province of the Pale- 
arctic region. An analysis of each class of its 
fauna and of its phanerogamic flora shows that 
while an overwhelming majority of its species in 
all cases belong to the Palswarctic region, there is 
jn each class a group of exceptions and peculiar 
forms which cannot be referred to that region, and 
the presence of many of which cannot be explained 
merely by the fact of the Palearctic infringing on 
the Ethiopian region, and not very distantly on 
the Indian, but can be satisfactorily accounted for 
only by reference to the Soolowicnl history of the 
country. These species are almost all strictly con- 
fined to the area of the Jordan Valley and Dead 
Sea basin. 

Of the mammalia, 55 are Palearctic, 34 Ethio- 
pian, 16 Indian, and 13 peculiar out of 118. The 
Indian include 9 which are also Ethiopian, and 
the Ethiopian 9 which are equally Indian, Of the 
13 peculiar forms, 3 are modifications of Palzearctic 
types and 6 are Ethiopianin their character. One 
species, Lepus gudee, the hare of the Dead Sea 
basin, differs from either the European or Syrian 
species in the form of its skull. The Hyrazx 
syriacus belongs to a strictly Ethiopian genus, and 
no theory of immigration or dispersion can account 
for its presence. Fish of small size abound in the 
Jordan and its tributaries down to the entrance to 
the Salt Sea; they bear a strong affinity to many 
of the species of the Nile, though with far less 
admixture of species than is found in other rivers 
of the Fastern Mediterranean. Out of 35 species, 
2 are Nilotic, 1 Mediterranean, 7 common to the 
Tigris and Euphrates, 10 common to Syria and the 
Damascus lakes, and 16 peculiar to the Jordan, 
There is a great aflinity between these fish and 
those of the rivers and lakes of tropical Africa. 
These fishes probably date from the earliest times 
after the clevation of the country above the Kocene 
ocean, and they form a group more distinct and 
divergent from that of the surrounding region than 
can be found in any other class of existing life. 
The athnity is very close to the forms of the rivers 
and fresh-water lakes of east Africa, even as far 
south as the Zambesi ; but while the genera are the 
same, the species are rather representative than 
identical. ‘The solution lies in the theory of the 
Jordan basin having been one of a system of fresh- 
water lakes, extending from north to south as 
already proposed. There are no fish in the Salt 
Sea. 

The Avifauna of Palestine, out of 348 known 
apecies, present 271 Palwarctic, 40 Ethiopian (10 of 
these also Indian), 7 Indian, and 30 peculiar to 
Syria. But they are not equally diffused over the 
whole area. ‘The Palearctic species almost all 
belong to the coast area, and the highlands east 
and west of Jordan, while the Ethiopian and 
Indian types are almost exclusively confined to the 
deep depression of the Jordan and Dead Sea, basin, 
which, with the exception of some winter migrants, 
affords us very few Palearctic species. There are 
11 species belonging to as many different genera 
peculiar to the Jordan and Dead Sea basin, and 
not yet traced beyond its limits. Some of these 
belong to genera exclusively Ethiopian, most. of 
them common to the Ethiopian and Indian regions. 
The avifauna of the Jordan and Dead Sea basin is 
decidedly distinct and typical in its species, reveal- 
ing sometimes Indian, more generally African 
affinities. 

Of the 3000 species of phancrogamic plants, the 
larger proportion consists of the common Medi- 
terranean forms. Sir J. Hooker has remarked that 
though a vast number are common to the whole 
country, yet there is a great and decided differ- 
ence between the floras of such localities as the tops 
of (1) Lebanon, (2) Carmel, and (3) the hills border- 
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Ing the Jordan. Of 162 species of plants in Wdady 
Zuweirch (S. W. corner of Dead Sea), 27 are common 
European forms extending to Northern India, the 
remaining 135 are African. Although the Dead Sea 
flora bears a very strong general similarity to that 
of Arabia Petra, yet there can be no question of 
its distinctness from the adjacent floras of the same 
latitudes east and west of it. 

In the Jordan Valley the Cyperus papyrus is 
locally abundant, and covers many acres in the 
marshes of Hileh, though long since extinct in 
Egypt, and not known in Africa farther north than 
on the White Nile, lat. 7° N. Calotropis procera 
and Salvadora persica are never found except close 
to the Dead Sea, at En-yedi, Safieh, and Seisaban, 
and are separated by many degrees of longitude 
and latitude from their other known habitats. 

The flora of the Salt Sea area is remarkable for a 
small average number of species distributed through 
a large number of orders. We may infer that in 
this borderland of Europe, Asia, and Africa, the 
more hardy and accommodating plants of each area 
hold their own, while those more readily affected by 
variation of soil or climate disappear. 

The following plants and trees of the Jordan 
Valley aro most common: the Zyzyphus Spina 
Christi, or nubk or dom tree of the Arabs (which 
seems to correspond to the ‘ wait a bit’ bushes of 
South Africa in its power of detaining the unwary 
traveller), Tt has a small sub-acid fruit like a 
thorn apple, very agreeable to the taste. ‘The 
Ltetm or Genista hatem, broom plant, grows freely 
on the plain. There is also the Balanites Aigyp- 
tiaca, a thorny tree with large olive-like fruit, 
which affords the oil called zukkim or Zuk by 
the Arabs, supposed to be balm of Gilead, and 
sold to the pilgrims as such. [tis highly prized 
among Arabs and pilgrims as a remedy for wounds 
or bruises; the latter call it ‘Zaccheus oil’ (BRL? i. 
560). The castor-oil plant and the oleander flourish 
about Jericho. ‘l'amarisks grow everywhere, on 
the banks of the streams and in the dry desert ; and 
the Agnus Casti, a large flowering bamboo. The 
acacia tree grows in great varicty, also the Populus 
Euphratica on the banks of the Jordan. The caper 
plant hangs down from the rocks, with its deli- 
cate white blossuins, and the Solanum Sodomeum 
or Dead Sea apple, with its bright yellow fruit, is 
very conspicuous. Numbers of thoroughly tropical 
plants and trees abound—the Zygophyllum corci- 
neum, Berhama, Indigofira ; xlso on the shore of 
the Salt Sea the Calotropis procera (ésher among 
Arabs), a beautiful green fruit the size of a peach, 
with nothing inside but the silky coma of the 
seeds; it reaches a height of 15 ft., and grows 
freely in Upper Egypt, Nubia, and Arabia Felix. 

The principal larger wild animals of the Jordan 
Valley are the jackal, fox, hymwna, boar, ibex 
(beden), and leopard. The leopard (nimr, felis 
pardus) is found in the Jordan jungle; the writer 
sent one to England from the banks of the Jordan 
in 1867. The cheetah ( felis gubata) is found among 
the hills, and is tamed by the Moslems of Syria and 
used in hunting yvazelles. Lions are said not to 
exist in Palestine, though they are found not far 
to the east in the desert and in the jungle of the 
Euphrates. They are still, however, supposed by 
the inhabitants of the Anti-Lebanon to pay visits 
periodically to the neighbourhood; and in 1869, 
owing to the loss of four children, one by one, at 
the village of Burkush, search was made for the 
Atlee lion by the inhabitants without avail 
(PEFSt, 1870, 226). The lion coming up from 
the thickets of the Jordan is spoken of in 5 er 491° 


The birds in the Jordan Valley vary very much 
ppeseations Bee the time of year, those of the hill- 
country being driven down there for a short time in 


the cold season. During a winter visit of Chichester 
Hart (PEFS¢é, 1879, 286), the following were seen 
at Jericho: a few sun birds, ‘hopping thrush, 
shrikes, palm dove, collared turtle, English robins, 
jays, chaffinches, wheatears, blackbirds, wagtails. 
rhe larger birds, such as cagles, vultures, bustards, 
flamingoes, water_ birds of various kinds, belong to 
Palestine or to a largor arca, and not particularly 
to the Jordan Valley. 

A review of the botany as well as the zoology of 
the Jordan basin reveals the interesting fact that in 
this isolated spot,comprising but a few square miles, 
a series of forms of life are found differing decided] 
from the species of the surrounding region, to which 
they never extend, and bearing a strong allinity to 
the Ethiopian region, with a trace of Indian 
admixture. 

Cultivation.—The plains about Lake Hileh are 
highly cultivated, and yield heavy crops of wheat, 
barley, Indian corn, sesame, and even rice. The 
plains about L. Tiberias wave with corn, and the 
ete of Beisan and valley of Jezreel are very pro- 

uctive, and stand thick with corn or indlyo. 
Stunted palms grow wild, but no Jarge ones now 
exist, except the single large date palm at Jericho 
There are many cucumber and vegetable-marrow 
gardens at the foot of the hills, irrigated by foun- 
tains. Jn the Zér, barley and simsim flourish. The 
olive, figs, bananas, oranges, sngar-cnne, tobacco, 
grapes, millet (dhurah), cotton, indigo, melons, 
cucumbers, and marrows are cultivated at Jericho, 
and the soil for miles around if supplied with water 
is yet, as of old, capable of the highest cultivation : 
all that is wanted is irrigation and weeding. The 
harvest in the Jordan Valley is fully a month in 
advance of that in the highlands. 

JORDAN AS A BouNDARy. — Stanley remarks 
(Sin. and Pal, 286): ‘The tropical temperature to 
which its whole plain is thus exposed, whilst calling 
out into almost unnatural vigour whatever vegeta- 
tion receives the life-giving touch of its waters, 
withers up every particle of verdure that is found 
beyond their reach. Asa separation of Israel from 
the surrounding country, as a boundary between 
the two main ivigions of the tribes, as an image 
of water in a dry and thirsty soil, it played an 
important part; but not as the scene of great 
events or the seat of great cities. Its contact with 
the history of the people is exceptional, not 
ordinary, confined to rare and remote occasions, the 
more remarkable from their very rarity.’ This is 
the general view taken at the present day, with 
Palestine under a fecble government and an ener- 
vated race inhabiting the Jordan Valley. The 
valley was, however, once ‘ well watered everywhere 
as the garden of the LORD, and like the land of 
Egypt,’ and this may very well occur again under 
a stable government and a more energetic race of 
people. The levels about Jericho and Kafrein are 
about 200 ft. below that of Lake Tiberias, so that 
the whole of the Jordan Valley might be irrigated 
by the Jordan waters if the matter were taken in 
hand as a Syrian national enterprise. 

The terms ‘this side Jordan,’ or ‘the other 
side Jordan,’ are of constant occurrence in the 
early history, denoting that the Jordan was re- 

arded as a physical Pantin of demarcation or 

oundary. The original boundary of the Promised 
Land was to reach ‘unto the side of the sea of 
Chinnereth eastward. And the paras shall 
go down to Jordan, and the extremity shall be 
at the Salt Sea’ (Nu 3412). But the tribes of 
Keuben and Gad and half Manasseh saw that the 
eastern side of the Jordan, as now, was good for 
cattle, and they acquired their inheritance there 
(Nu 32!%), outside the Promised Land, on condition 
of going armed over Jordan and fully assisting the 
people of Israel to conquer the land. On the com- 
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pletion of this work ee were permitted to return 
co the eastern side with a blessing, after building 
an altar by Jordan, ‘a great altar to see,’ that 
might be a witness between them that they were 
one people, and that the tribes living west of 
Jordan should not in the future say to those on the 
east, ‘What have ye to do with the Lord God of 
[srae] ? for the Lord hath made Jordan a boundary 
between us and you, ye children of Reuben and 
children of Gad’ (Jos 22"). See Eb. 

THE CITIES OF THE PLAIN.—The earliest account 
of the Jordan Valley describes it as very different 
in appearance from its aspect at the present time. 
From the high ground near Bethel, ‘ Lot lifted up 
his eyes, and beheld all the plain (cicedr) of Jordan, 
that it was well watered everywhere, before the 
Lokpb destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even as the 
garden of the Lorn, like the land of Egypt, as 
thou comest into Zoar. So Lot chose him all the 
Plain of Jordan ; and Lot journeyed east’ (Gn 13S), 
This would indicate a position for the cities of the 
Plain at the northern end of the Salt Sea, as proposed 
by Sir George Grove. The Arab geographers, how- 
ever, place these cities at the southern end of the 
Salt Sta and recently M. Clermont-Ganneau 
(PEFSt, 1886) has taken the same view, giving 
identifications for the several cities (see SODOM). 
On the other hand, Strabo (Judea) in relating 
that Judwa is full of fire, places these cities on the 
western side of the Salt Sea within a radius of 60 
stadia, close to Masada, and refers to the rocks there 
bearing the marks of fire, with a soil like ashes, 
pitch falling in ial from the rocks, rivers boiling 
up and emitting a fetid odour to a great distance ; 
dwellings in every direction avertlnotne a de- 
Rcription very suitable to this spot at the present 
day, where there are hot sulphur springs and every 
appearance of voleanic energy near at hand. Strabo 
describes the overthrow of the cities as due to 
shocks of carthquake, ee ae of flames, and hot 
Apr containing asphaltus and sulphur, causing 
the lake to break its bounds and the rocks to take 
fire. Josephus states that the country of Sodom 
bordered upon the Lake Asphaltitis (Salt Sea), and 
that the cities were burnt by lightning, in conse- 

uence of which there are still the remainders of 
that divine fire, and that the traces of the five cities 
are still to be seen (/3./ Iv. viii. 43 V. xii. 6; ‘Tac. 
Hist, v.6; Diod. ii. 48, xix. 98; Curt. v. 16). He 
would appear (BJ Iv. viii. 2) to place Sodom at 
the western side of the Arabah, near ‘the utmost 
limits of the Asphaltitis southward,’ and to place 
Somorrhon (Gomorrah?) on the eastern side, on 
the bounds of Petra in Arabia. Sir W. Dawson 
(Kgypt and Syria) supposes that the overthrow of 
these cities may have been due to underground 
reservoirs of inflammable gases, and petrolemn escap- 
ing through a fissure along an old line of ‘ fault,’ 
causing bitumen and sulphur to rain upon the 
cities. There is no indication that the overthrow 
of these cities was accompanied by any earthquake 
or displacement of the level of the Salt Sea (Gn 
143.810), though the passage ‘in the vale of Siddim, 
which is the Salt Sea,’ would appear ambiguous. 
The reference to the whole land which ‘is brimstone, 
and salt, and burning, that it is not sown, nor 
burneth, nor any grass groweth therein, like the 
overthrow of Sodom?’ (Dt 29%), ete., would appear 
to apply more to the southern end of the Salt Sea 
than the generally accepted site on the northern 
end. Assuming, Wenccee, that there was no dis- 


turbance affecting the level of the Salt Sea, it may 
be questioned whether the physical effect of the sub- 
stitution of arid plains in lieu of the well-watered 
district which existed previously may not have 
seriously affected the fertility of the Jordan Valley. 
It is known that the level of the Salt Sea varies 
yearly many feet, according to the rainfall in the 


adjacent district, as is attested by the lines of 
driftwood which can be seen at successive levels 
around the Salt Sea. A change from moisture 
to dryness over a large area in the valley would 
essentially affect the surrounding country, and 
reduce the rainfall, lower the surface of the sea, 
and expose more and more dry soil. Now, supposing 
the eflects of the overthrow of the cities of the 
Plain resulted in a fall of 50 ft. in the level of the 
waters of the lake, it is interesting to remark that 
the whole of the mud flat at the south of the Salt 
Sea for about 10 miles (Anderson, Oficial Report, 
p. 182) would have been covered with water, also a 
considerable portion of the peninsula of Lisan and 
the low-lying portions of the shore on the western 
side, while to the north the Zér would have been 
covered over nearly as far as the Makhadet Hajlah. 
If this is so, the area over which the cities of the 
Vlain can be found is very much circumscribed 
(Anderson, Oficial Ieport, p. 182). Assuming that 
the cities of the Plain were situated at the N.E. end 
of the Salt Sea, it is suggested (PHFS¢t, 1879, 144) 
that the following tells ou the Abel-shittim plain 
were the five cities of the Plain: (1) Tell Kafrein 
(Abel or Abila), (2) Tell er-Rama (Beth-raintha or 
Beth-haran, Julias or Livias), (3) Suweimeh (Beth- 
eat oL or Besimoth), (4) Tell el-Hamiman, (5) Tell 
‘ktanu (‘the little one,’ or Zoar). Ganneau 
(PEFSt, 1886), however, identifies Jebel Usdum as 
Sodom, and Gomorrah with ‘Ain Ghamr, at the 
entrance of Wddy Ghamr, about 20 leagues south 
of the Salt Sea, and Zoar in Wéddy es-Safi. This 
would appear closely to auree with the traditional 
sites given by Josephus, already mentioned. 

PASSAGES OF THE JORDAN.—It was at the 
northern extremity of the Jordan that Abram 
(Gn 14284), in his pursuit of Chedorlaomer, came up 
ae him at Laivh (Dan), and rescued his kinsman 

ot. 

The first record of a passave of the Jordan is 
that by Jacob (Gn 32'), On the return journey 
(Gn 33'7) he crosses on his road from Suecoth to 
Shalem (KRVm; but there can be little doubt that 
RV ‘in peace’ is the correct translation), a city of 
Shechem; but as Succoth has not been satisfactoril 
identified, the ford of passage cannot be conjectured. 
The passage of Elijah (2 K 2%) and the return of 
Elisha (2!4) over the Jordan took place over against 
Jericho; but there is nothing further to indicate 
the position, though there is a traditional spot on 
the east of Jordan from which the ascent of ‘elijah 
is said to have been made. The point of the 
Jordan where David crossed when warring against 
Helam (28 10!) also cannot be conjectured. 
Again, when a fugitive to Mahanaim (28 15% 17/6 
19'%), he probably escaped by the quickest route 
over the Jordan; but this depended upon the road 
he took from Jerusalem, and whether he wished 
to avoid Jericho. The two fords which would be 
most suitable would be that of el-Ghéranfyeh, 
which would necessitate his passing by Jericho, 
and the Makhadet Hajlah ford, which he could 
have reached by the road passing the present M. 
Neby Misa. 

The number of fords between Jisr Damieh and 
Lake Tiberias exceeds 50, and it would be futile 
to suggest any particular one which may have 
been used in that portion of the Jordan, in the 
passings over between the east and west. There 
was the ford or passage of the Jordan (Jg 125), 
taken by the Gileadites, when the Ephraimites 
were discovered by the pronunciation of the word 
‘Shibboleth.’ There was Beth-barah (‘even 
Jordan,’ RV), which the Ephraimites (Jg 7%) took 
possession of when they slew the Midianites, and 
which may be the ford ‘Abarah discovered by 
Conder (SIP ii. 89). The occurrence probabl 
took place near this ford, as “Ain el-LHelwah (Abel- 
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meholah) is on the southern end of the plain of 
Beisan (Bethshean). 

Passage of the children of Israel over Jordan.— 
This is the most important event recorded in the 
Bible connected with the passage of the Jordan. 
The pcople were gathered together in the plains 
(‘ardaboth) of Moab, extending from Abel-shittim 
(‘the meadow of the acacia’), now probably 
Kafrein, to Beth-jesimoth (‘house of the wastes’), 
now probably ‘Ain Suweimeh near the Salt Sea 
(Nu 33%), nd they came to Jordan and lodged 
there for three days. The plains of Moab, where 
they had been staying, were from 200 to 400 ft. 
above the Salt Sea, and the ground which they had 
occupied for the last three days was prone some- 
what on a lower level, but certainly not the Zér 
or lower terrace of the Jordan as it was in flood, 
‘overflowing all his banks at the time of the 
barley harvest’ (Jos 3%), probably about the 
month of April. ‘The description states that 
the waters which came down from above stood 
and rose up upon a heap very far from the city of 
Adam, that is, beside Zaretan; and those that 
came down toward the sea of the Arabah, even 
the Salt Sea, were wholly cut off (Jos 3'%), The 
RV has ‘at Adam,’ and Stanley (304 note) has 
‘high up the river, very far, in Adam, the city 
which is beside Zaretan.’ The site of Adam is not 
sufficiently identified, but it is supposed by some 
to be represented by Tell Damich, near the bridge 
of that name, Conder has pointed out (SWPP ii. 14) 
that somewhat higher up, where the mountains 
come down and overhang the Jordan, a landsli 
could readily block up the Jordan for a sariad: 
and T, Drake (PE FSt, 1874, 182; 1875, 30) suggests 
that Adam (‘red earth’) may be Khan el-Hamrath, 
the Red Ruin, situated opposite Phil (Pella), on 
the west side of the Jordan in the plain of Betsan, 
and that adherents of the theory that the waters 
of the Jordan were suddenly dammed by a landslip 
might perhaps point to the present appearance of 
the banks at this point and the curious bends of 
the river here to support their idea. M. Clermont- 
Ganneau has brought to notice that the historical 
stoppage of the Jordan in A.D. 1257, while the 
bridge Jisr Damich was being repaired, is to be 
found in the history of Sultan Bibars. A Jand- 
slip in the narrow part of the valley, some miles 
above Jisr Damieh, kept the Jordan dammed up 
for several hours, allowing the bed of the river to 
become dry by the water below running off to 
the Salt Seca. Stanley (Sin. and Pal. 304 n. 6) 
mentions that the appearance of the drying up 
of the Jordan seems to be described by Antoninus 
Martyr in the 6th cent., as if it occurred yearly at 
the visit of the pilgrims. Sce also King, Morsels 
of Criticism, 1. 281. 

THE MOUNDS IN THE JORDAN VALLEY,.—All 
over the Jordan Valley mounds or ‘Tells’ are 
found, of artificial formation, from 50 to 100 ft. in 
height. They stand at the entrance to every 
widy where there is a passage for traffic, and 
appear in these cases to have been placed there 
to guard the dwellers in the plain from marauders 
from the hill-country. They appear usually to be 
formed of remains of sun-dried Grek! probably in 
some cases the ruins of ancient walls and castles, 
and in other cases the sites where the bricks were 
moulded and dried. Near Beisan alone there are 
20 of these tells, apparently of the same character 
as those at Jericho. They usually occur in the 
vicinity of water. 

The mounds of Jericho were examined by the 
present writer in eb. 1868. Nine mounds were 
eut through—two at Wddy Kelt, three at ‘Ain es- 
Sultan, and four within a short distance of the 
spring head. The trenches were cut across from 
east to west to get shelter from the sun as much 


as possible. During the daytime the sun was 
scorching, at night it was bitterly cold. After the 
trenches were cut 8 ft. deep, the work was con- 
tinued by shafts 8 ft. sqnare at intervals of 4 to 6 
ft., as the clay composing the mounds would not 
stand the cutting of one deep trench. Very little 
was found except pottery jars, and stone mortars 
for grinding corn. The general result was that 
the mounds were artificial, of sunburnt brick in a 
very friable condition, abounding in fragments of 
pottery. <A few solid-looking jars were found 
(now in the PiiF Museum). ‘The pottery in the 
upper portion of these mounds was Roman and 
later (SWPP iii. 225). 

SCENE OF OUR LORD'S BAPTISM.— When John the 
Baptist was preaching in the wilderness of Judea, 
‘Then went out to him Jerusalem and all Judea, 
and all the region round about Jordan, and were 
baptized of him in the river Jordan. ‘Then cometh 
Jesus from Galilee to Jordan unto John to be hap- 
tized of him.’ ‘ These things were done in Bethabara 
(RV Bethany, in some MSS Betharabah *), beyond 
Jordan, where John was baptizing’ (Jn 1%). § Then 
was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness 
to be tempted of the devil’ (Mt 42), ‘And straight- 
way the Spirit driveth him forth into the wilder- 
ness’ (Mk 17°), 

There is not sufficient information here to fix 
the position on the Jordan of the scene of the 
baptism, but it leads to the inference that it was on 
the east side of the Jordan opposite to the desert 
of Judiea, and not so far north as Samaria. This 
Pipes, Bethabara (which see] (or Bethany), beyond 

ordan, was again visited by our Lord, and He 
abode there (Jn 10%). The word ‘dbdradA occurs in 
the OT in connexion with the Jordan. In 28 1918 
EV tr. it ‘ferry-boat’ (Gesenius ‘a ferry-boat’ or 
‘raft’); 2S 15% 17'6 AV reading (nay) ‘in the 
Prey RV reading (may) ‘at the fords,’ Ewald, 
yesenius, Griitz, ‘at the fords’; Jg 7% Beth- 
barah, ‘house of passage,’ (?) Gesenius. There are 
also three cases in which the word ma‘bdrdA (‘a 
ford’; Gesenius, from the root ‘dbar, ‘to pass 
over’) is tr’ ‘the fords’ (of the Jordan), Jy 3% 125, 
Jos 27, The inference is that Beth-abarah is the 
resting-place on the other side. 

Stanley (Sin. and Pal. p. 311) gives ‘the house 
of a ship’ (73x) as the meaning of Bethania 
(Bethany); the meaning given by Simunia is pre- 
ferred by many, viz. 3y ‘3, docus depressionis, which 
scems to agree exactly with the conditions, a de- 
pressed plain beyond the fords of Jordan. The 
other word is Beth-arabah (the name of a town west 
of Jordan, Jos 15% ete.). The Arabah, however, is 
the term used for the desert plain of the Jordan, 
extending from near Jericho to the Gulf of ‘Akabah 
(Gesen.) and Arabah=desert. Conder proposes 
(PEFSt, 1876-77) to identify Bethania (Bethany) 
with Batanea or Bashan, and the ford of the Jordan 
east of Beisan called ‘Abdra with Bethabara, or at 
least with the place of baptism, and points out 
that among the fifty fords of the Jordan this is the 
only one retaining the ancient name. 

This ford of ‘Abara is north of the Samaritan 
border, about 16 miles south of Lake Tiberias and 
a day’s jonrney from Nazareth, and 22 miles from 
Kefr Kena (aan Tt does not, however, fulfil 
the conditions of being near to the wilderness of 
Juda, and so placed as to be accessible to the 
multitudes from Jerusalem and the parts about 
Juda, 

The line of route taken by king David in his 
passage from Jerusalem across Jordan to Mahanaimn 
and back does not give much assistance, but is cer- 
tainly against the ‘Arabwh ford site, It appears 

* Byfavie &* ABO*EF alpl latt syrrpesh holtxt hier arm me 
coddrl. ap Orig: BnfaSape C2KT> (V) (A) Uoeorr gyrr sinew J, 22, 
33 (69), alnonn ; ByGapaBa xo b gyrhol™s, 
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probable, however, that he would pass over Jordan, 
when in flight, by the very nearest ford, viz. that 
over against Jericho, either the Makhadet Hajlah 
or the GAéraniyeh; in coming back he may have 
used any crossing most convenient, and thus have 
had recourse to the ferry-boat. There appears 
therefore to be nothing against the traditional 
site of our Lord’s place of baptism being placed on 
the Jordan near eee el-Jehfid, and not far from 
the ‘Ain el-Kharrar on the eastern side of the 
Jordan, as has been current since 4th cent. Beth- 
nimrah (‘house of the panther ’?), Nu 32%, identified 
as Nimrin, lies about 8 miles to the east of the 
Ghérantyeh ford, and is supposed by some to be 
the site of Bethabara: in the LXX (13) it takes the 
form Ba:davafpd, and Eusebius calls it BydvauBpls ; 
he also speaks of a town called Nabara (or Abara) 
ay identical with Nimrah near Heshbon.  Epi- 
phanius reads Bethamara for Bethabara (Rel. Pad. 
p. 627). The Bordeaux Pilgrim (A.D, 333) places it 
east. of Jordan, 5 miles north of the Salt Sea, close 
to the hill where Elijah was caught up to heaven 
(/tin. Ilieros.). Jerome (Per. S. Paule) identifies 
the place of baptism with the spot where the priests 
that bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord 
stood firm on dry ground in the midst of Jordan 
(Jos 3!7), and also the spot where Elijah and 
afterwards Elisha smote the waters and passed 
over dry-shod. The following also speak of the 
place of baptisin at this spot: Theodosius, An- 
toninus, and Arculf. 

In later years the knights of St. John built a 
monastery here in order to enable then to carry 
out one of their threefold duties, viz. escorting 
Pee down from Jerusalem to Jordan, This 

uty is still carried out once a year by the Turkish 
governor of Jerusalem, who, on Monday in Passion 
week, escorts thousands of pilgrims to the Jordan 
to bathe. 

ANCIENT WRITERS ON THE JORDAN VALLEY.-- 
The Antiquities and Wars of Josephus are full of 
references to this valley. (And. 1. x. 1 and 1. xi. 1) 
The spring of Jordan called Dan is spoken of, and 
the destruction of the cities of the Plain. (Ané. 
IV. vili, 1) Moses gathered the congregation to- 
gether near Jordan where the city Abila now 
stands, a place full of palm trees. (Ant. v. i. 1) 
Abila to Jordan 60 furlongs. (Anfé. v. i. 2) Joshua 
was in fear about their passing over, for thie 
Jordan ran with a strong current, and could not be 
passed over by bridges, as there never had been 
any bridges laid over it hitherto, and ferry-boats 
they had none. (Vv. iv. 3) The Israelites seize the 
atl of the Jordan (Jg 3%). (vir. xi. 2) A bridyre 
of boats laid over Jordan to enable king David to 
return from Mahanaim to Jerusalem. (IX. ii. 2) 
Elijah disappeared from among men, and no one 
knows of his death to this very day. (Ant. 
RVecks 3 Vi vi. LOM x Fee Bd IV teh 1x xis 3) 
The Jordan’s sources at Dan and Panium described. 
The Jake Semechonitis (Heh) is 30 furlongs in 
breadth and 60 in length ; its marshes reach as far 
as the plain Daphne, under the temple of the 
golden calf at the lesser Jordan. Jordan’s stream 
fron Paninm divides the marshes and fens of the 
lake Semechonitis; when it has run another 120 
furlongs it first passes the city Julias, and then 
passes through the middle of the Lake Gennesaret, 
after which it runs a long way over a desert, and 
then makes its exit into the lake Asphaltitis. 
Around Gennesaret the soil is so fruitful that all 
sorts of trees are grown upon it, particularly 
walnnts; also palm trees, fig trees, and olives; it 
supplies men with figs and grapes 10 months in the 
year, Some have thought it to be a vein of the 
Nile, because it produces the coracine fish as well 
as that lake does which is near Alexandria. 
(BJ Iv. vill. 2. 3. 4, v. xiii. 6) The Jordan and 
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Jericho are described. Jericho is situated on a 
pee with naked and barren mountains over- 
uunging it; these mountains extend from Scytho- 
polis in the north to Sodom in the south at the 
utmost limits of the Salt Sea. Somorrhon is also 
apecen of, the Great Plain, the Salt Sea, and the 
plantations of palin trees near the Jordan. Le 
speaks of the fountain of Jericho being healed 
by Elisha; and also of the excellent gardens of 
Jericho, 70 furlongs long and 20 broad, abound- 
ing in palm trees, yielding honey and bees, the 
balsamum, that most precions of all fruits, the 
cypress tree, and myrobalanum. Ile states that it 
is not easy to light on any country in the world 
equal to it. The lake Asphaltitis is also described. 
(BJ iv. viii. 4) He describes the aqueduct from 
Nerea to water the palm trees of Jericho. 

Strabo (XVI. 11. 16, ¢. A.D. 19) gives a short 
account of the Jordan and Jericho. Cwle-Syria, a 
hollow plain between the mountains of Libanus 
and Antilibanus. Rivers run through it, the 
largest of which is the Jordan, which waters a 
country productive and fertile of all things. It 
contains also a lake, which produces the aromatic 
rush and reed. In it are also marshes, ‘Tho name 
of the lake is Gennesaritis. It produces also bal- 
samum. The Lycus and the Jordan are navizated 
upwards chiclly by the Aradii, with vessels of 
burden, At Jericho is the palm plantation, which 
contains various other trees of the cultivated kind 
producing excellent fruit, but its chief production 
is the palm tree; it is 100 stadia in leneth; the 
whole 18 watered with streams, and filled with 
dwellings. Here also is a palace and the garden 
of the balsamum. Strabo has not onl given a 
confused account of the Jordan, but he has mixed 
| together the account of the Salt Sea with that 
of the Lacus Serbonis, and he places Tarichza on 
the Salt Sea instead of on I. Tiberias. 

Tacitus (fist. v. 6, A.D. 97) sums up the Jordan 
in a few words: ‘ Nec Jordanes pelago accipitur : 
secundum atque alterumn lacum integer perfluit : 
tertio retinetur.’ 

Galen (A.D. 164) and Pausanias (V. vii. 4, A.D. 174) 
speak of the disappearance of the Jordan in the 
bitter lake. 

Pliny (Hist. Nat. v. 15, A.v. 74) speaks of the 
rise of Jordan at Panium fountain, ‘qui nomen 
dedit Cwssares.’ 

Kusebius and Jerome (Onomast. s.v. ‘Dan’) 
describe Dan as being 4 R. miles distant from 
Paneas on the way to Tyre; and here, too, they 
say the Jordan breaks forth. 

he Targum of Jerusalem writes, ‘Dan of 
Ceesarea’ (Targ. Hteros., Gn 14)¥), 

The name of the Salt Sea adopted by Josephus 
(Ané. 1. ix.), viz. Asphaltitis Lacus, is first found in 
Diodorus Siculus (11. 48, B.c. 45). He gives an 
account of the neighbourhood: ‘It is, however, 
well fitted for the cultivation of palms wherever 
it is traversed by serviceable rivers or fountains 
available for the purpose of irrigation. In a 
neighbouring See ree the plant called balsam, 
which yields an abundant income, as the plant 
grows in no other part of the world. It is much 
used by physicians as a medicine.’ 

Justin (XXXVI. ili, 6) and Pausanias (Vv. vii. 4) 
call it @ddacca % vexpd, ‘the Dead Sea.’ 

‘As the Jordan in the time of harvest’ (Sir 24° ; 
Aristeas, Epist. ad Philocratem). 

Josephus, HJ Iv. vii. 6, speaks of “Aida, "Touvdcds 
(Julias), Byoiuw, near the Ae Asphaltitis. 

In the LX X (B) of Jos 1377 the name Beth-nimrah 
is given as Ba:OavaB8pd, and the LXX (A) of Jos 13 
gives Byéiuovd for Beth-jesimoth. 

LITERATURE.—SWP i, ii. fll., ‘Flora and Fauna, Geology’; 
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JORIBUS (’Iwp:fos),—1. (AV Joribas) 1 Es 8% (* 
LXX)=JARIB, Ezr 8. 2, 1 Ks 9=JARIB, Ezr 10". 


JORIM (’Jwpely.).—An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3”. 


JORKEAM (oyp:).—A Judahite family name, 
) Ch 2", Kittel (in SBOT) suggests that we should 
erhaps read Dy77; (Jokdeam), the name of an un- 
identified place in the Negeb of Judah, Jos 15". 


JOSABDUS (‘Iwoufeés B, "IwadBdos A), 1 Es 88= 
JOZABAD, No. 6. 


JOSAPHIAS (’Iwca¢ias), 1 Es 8%,—In Ezr 81° 
JOSIPHIAH (wh. see). 


JOSECH (‘Iwchty WH, "Iwcid TR, AV Joseph).— 
An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3*, 


JOSEDEK.—See JEHOZADAK. 


JOSEPH (hpi, Iwo4p).—1. The patriarch. See 
next article, where also the meaning of the name 
is discussed. 2. A man of Issachar, Nu 137. 3. 
A son of Asaph, 1 Ch 25%% 4, One of the sons of 
Bani who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10%, 
called in 1 Es 9* Josephus. 5. A priest, Neh 12! 
6. An ancestor of Judith, Jth 8... 7 An officer of 
Judas Maccabewus. Along with Azarias he was 
defeated by Gorgias, 1 Mac 5% 6, §, In 2 Mac 
874, and probably also 10", J cades is read by mis- 
take for John, one of the brothers of Judas 
Maccabeus. 9. 10. Ancestors of our Lord, Lk 
3% 8, 41, The husband of Mary the mother of 
Jesus. See sep. article. 12. One of the brethren 
of the Lord, Mt 13 (RV, following WH; in 
Mt 275) Mk 6° 15#- 47, both AV and RV have 
Joses). 13. Joseph of Arimathiea (wh. see). 14. 
Joseph Barsabbas (wh. see), Ac 1%, 15. The natal 
name of Barnabas (wh. see), Ac 4° (AV Joses). 


JOSEPH (nov, in Ps 816 qpin ‘May [God] add’ ; 
ef, Gn 30%).*—The second youngest son of the 
patriarch Jacob, Rachel’s firstborn, and ancestor 
of the two northern tribes Manasseh and Ephraim. 

Sources.—The history of Joseph is contained in 
Gn 30” (E), 4 (J); and in Gn 37. 39-50. In these 
chapters the body of the narrative is derived from 
J and E, the parts which belong to P being onl 
371-28 41 46°- 475-68. Fell. 37b-28 48 -§ 4gis. 28b-83 §Q!2-1 ‘ 

The structure of JE, in the parts where the distinction of 
sources is most important, will appear most clearly from the 
following table :— 


25-27 Bb * 81-85 


2a (to pit) 280 80 36 
984434 YJ] 4628-474. 6b jf 
451-465 ** 


J 37a 39 t 
+3 8722-25 (to bread) 


J 42 
E 40 $ 411-45. g 47-57 491-87 | 


J 4713 27a (to Goshen) 20-81, 
+3 4712 

* The words, ‘And they sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites for 

20 pieces of silver.’ 

+ Except in v.! the words ‘ Potiphar, an officer of Pharaoh’s, 
the captain of the guard.’ 

t Except v.38 ‘into the prison, the place where Joseph was 
bound’; v.5 ‘The butler and the baker of the king of Egypt, 
which were bound in the prison’; v.15» ‘And here also have I 
done nothing, that they should have put me into the dungeon.’ 

§ Except v.14 ‘And they brought him hastily out of the 
dungeon.’ 

| Except vv.27. 28, 

q Except 4314 (on account of the allusion to Simeon), and 
4823» ‘ And he brought Simeon out unto them.’ 

** Except 454 ‘whom ye sold unto Egypt,’ 5 ‘that ye sold 
me hither,’ 108 ‘and thou shalt dwell in the land of Goshen,’ 
with erhaps one or two unimportant clauses elsewhere. 

tt frou in the land of Goshen.’ 


Sr’ 


*In 3033, from another source (E), a different etymology is 
given, ag though the word were connected with OX Co take 
away. 


For the grounds of this analysis, reference must be made to 
the Comms., or, more briefly, to LOZ’ p. 16f. (817 4ff.). The 
history of Joseph must have been told at length in J and E 
alike, in substantially the same forin in both, but with occa: 
sional variations in detaily; and the inethod mostly followed 
by the compiler, esp. in chs. 39-47, has been to excerpt long 
passages from J and E alternately, and at the same time to 
incorporate in each short notices embodying the characteristic 
differences of the other. It may assist the reader to place 
here & synopsis of the principal differences between the two 
narratives. According to J, Joseph, when his brethren plot to 
kill him, is rescued by Judah, and then sold by his brethren 
to Ishmaelites, who in their turn sell hin to an Egyptian of 
position, whoae name is not given: after the charge brought 
against him by his master’s wife, he is thrown into the state- 
prison; and the kecper of this makes him overscer of the 
other prisoners. In the sequel, the brethren only tell Joseph 
about their younger brother in answer to his inquiry (437 44id):; 
nothing is said about Simeon being detained as a hostage in 
Egypt; the brethren open their sacks and discover the money 
in them, at the lodying-place by the way; Judah offers to be 
surety to his father for Benjamin's return; and Goshen is 
named as the district allotted to Jacob and hig sons. According 
to E, Joseph is rescued from his other brethren by Reuben, an 
thrown into a pit, fron which he is drawn up by Alidianites 
without his brothers’ knowledge: he is sold by them to fott- 
phar, captain of the guard, who appoints him to wait on the 
prisoners confined in his honse: the brethren, when taxed 
with being spies, volunteer the information about their younger 
brother (4213. 82); Simeon is left in Eyypt as a hostage; the 
brethren open their sacks at the end of their journey home; 
Keuben offers to be surety for Benjamin’s return; and there 
is no mention of Goshen,” Thus, while both versions brin 
Joseph into relation with a prison, he is a prisoner hitagalt 
only in J; in E he is merely appointed to wait on the prisoners: 
further, while in J the keeper of the pegen (who is distinct 
from Joseph’s master, 3970. 21) commits the other prisoners into 
his charge, in E his own master, the ‘captain of the guard’ 
(3736 403s. 4), appoints him to wait upon the prisoners. In the 
existing (composite) narrative the two versions are harmonized 
(hough imperfectly) by Potiphar being represented as both 
Joseph’s master and also ‘captain of the guard,’ 


After the account of his birth (3074), the next 
notice of Joseph’s life which occurs is when he 
has grown into a Jad, and (according to P) is 17 
years old (37%), lis father’s favourite,t he ex- 
cites the envy of his elder brothers, which is 
increased by his imprudence in communicating to 
them the dreams,—-both too manifestly suggest- 
ive of future greatness (379"),—of his brethren’s 
sheaves bowing down to his, and of the sun, moon, 
and eleven stars making obcisance to him. Short! 
afterwards, his brethren are keeping their 1tuthers 
flocks at Shechem; and Joseph is sent by his 
father from the broad ‘vale,’ in which Hebron 
lay (3714; cf. 35%), to inquire after their welfare. 
He finds them at Dothan (2K 6%), now Tell 
Dothan, about 15 miles N. of Shechem, where 
the pasturave is still even richer than it is at 
Shechem (Robinson, BL iti, 122). As they see 
him approaching in the distance, they plan to kill 
him, and so to frustrate for ever the, to them, 
unwelcome future portended by his dreams. At 
this point (377"") the composition of the narrative 
becomes apparent, and there are two divergent 
accounts af the manner in which Joseph was 
rescued from thcir hands, and came to Ve sold 
into Egypt.t According to J, Judah dissuades 
his other brethren from carrying out their purpose, 
and induces them to sell Joseph to a caravan of 
Ishmaelites, who happened at the time to be passing 
by, on their way from Gilead to Egypt ;§ and the 
Ishmaelites, upon their arrival in Kyypt, sell him 

* This last distinction agreca with that which appears in 
Exodus, where similarly it is only J who describes the Israelites 
as living apart in Goshen (822 928), 

¢ The O°OR njnp (also 28 1318, as worn by princesses), the 
‘coat of many colours’ of AV (so LXX woxiaros, Vulg. polymita), 
was more probably (Pesh. Aq. Symm.; also LXX Vulg. in 28 
[xitey xapraros, tunica talaris]) a tunic having sleeves for the 
arms, and reaching to the feet (cf. RVm), lit. (if the Aram. 
sense of OF may be adopted, for the word does not occur other- 
wise in the Heb. of the OT) a tunte of palms (of the hands) and 
soles (of the dab —the tunic ordinarily worn having no sleeves, 
and reaching on y to the knees. 

{ Sce, above, the parte which belong to the two narratives. 

§ Dothan, it is to be observed, lies upon the caravan-route 
tees lag from RBeth-shean and Jezreel to Ramleh and Peyet 

0 


(Rob. @.¢.); it was thus a natural spot for the Ishmaelite dealers, 
travelling from Gilead, to pass. 
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as a slave to an Egyptian of rank. According to 
E, Reuben,* Joseph’s eldest brother, dissuades the 
others from carrying out their plan; at his sug- 
gestion they cast Joseph into a pit, and Miduanile 
merchantinen, passing by,t draw him up out of the 
it, without his brothers’ knowledge, and sell him 
into Egypt to Potiphar, the ‘captain of the guard.’ 
Reuben upon returning, after the meal (v.**), to 
the pit, in the hope, no doubt, of being able now 
to send Joseph home seeretly, is disconsolate to 
find it empty. His father’s crief, npon receiving 
the blood-stained coat, which his brethren bring 
to him, as evidence of Joseph’s death, is graphi- 
cally portrayed (vv.92% J), 

Hav Joseph meanwhile fared in Egypt is re- 
counted by J in ch, 39, and by FE in ch. 40 (in 
each case, with the exceptions noted above). The 
Egyptian, to whom the Ishmnelites sold him,§ 
Gain him to be quick and trustworthy, appoints 
him ‘over his house,’—2z.e. makes him superin- 
tendent of his establishment, or his major domo,—— 
and intrusts to him the whole of his domestic 
arrangements, so that ‘with him--z.e. beside him 
—he knew not ought, save the bread that he did 
eat,’ which, on account of religions scruples, would 
not in Egypt be naturally intrusted to the care 
of a foreigner (cf. 43°), Under Joseph’s admin- 
istration, everything prospered in his master’s 
house; and the blessing of heaven rested visibl 
upon it (398), But Joseph was ‘comely and well- 
favoured,’ and attracted the notice of his master’s 
wife; she makes advances to him, which he re- 
jects, saying nobly that he will neither betray 
the trust which his master reposes in him, nor 
sin against God, ‘The advances are repeated, but 
still meet with no response. In the end, enraged at 
what she considers as a slight received at Joseph's 
hands, she brings a false accusation against him 
before her husband; and he is cast into the state- 
prison.|| There, however, J” is still with him: he 
wins the favour of the keeper of the prison, who finds 
he can place in him Taphcit aoneacel and even 
commits the other prisoners to his charge (397°), 

Shortly afterwards (ch, 40 E), two of the 
Pharaoli's officers, the chief of his cupbearers, or 
butlers, and the chief of lis bakers, offended the 
king, and they were placed in custody 7 in the 
house of the ‘captain A the guard,’—7.e. Potiphar, 
who, according to 37% (also 1), had bought Joseph 
of the Midianites. Joseph is appointed to wait 
upon them (40*);** and, coming in to them one 


* At least, if (as most critica suppose) ‘Judah’ stood origin- 
ally in v.21 (J) for ‘Reuben’ (as the text stands, v.21> and v.2as 
are tnutologous). But even if that be not the case, we have 
‘Reuben’ in vv.22 29 (EK), and ‘Judah’ in v.26 (J). 

tin v.28 the absence of the art. before ‘ Midlanites’ shows 
that the reference cannot be to ‘the Ishmaclites,’ mentioned 
specifically in v.27, 

t Properly, ‘captain (or superintendent, chief) of the slaugh- 
terers’ (of animals (not ‘executioners’]), a Heb. title, though 
always, as it happens, applied to foreigners (elsewhere only, 
with 37 for "¥, of Neb.’s ‘captain of the guard’ Jer 399M 4110 
436 212% 2 K 258%, and Dn 214). The royal butchers came in 
some way to form the royal bodyguard; cf. W. R. Smith, 
OTJC2 262f. LXX wi hd ead aria itself a perfectly possible 
rendering (sce 1S 92%. 34), but not probable in view of Jer 39, etc. 

§ Identifted in the existing text with Potiphar (3738) by the 
harmonizing insertion in 891», 

h The expression igs a peculiar one (noe the ordinary Heb. 
term for ‘prison’), and is found only here (392033) and 403 5, 
Understood as two Heb, words, it might mean ‘house of round- 
ness,’ t.¢. a Circular tower, such as might be used as a prison; 
but gshar is perhaps the Hebraized form of an Egyp. word 
(cf. kbera, Aeg. u. die Bb. Mos. 318¢.: the very special char- 
acter of the suhan at Thebes (see Maspero, Struggle, 271 n. 5) is 
an objection to Sayce’s view (EH 1/ 87) that it may be this word]. 

q According to the insertions in vv.3b. 5b. 15b (J), in the state- 
Prien, where Joseph was bound. In vv,Nb15a, according to E, 

oseph prays to be released, not from imprisonment, but only 
from servitude in a foreign land, after having been ‘stolen 
away’ from hia native country (in agreement with E's repre- 
sentation in 37258 c), 

** Of. 4112 (also I), In 3922 (J) Joseph {s made overseer of the 
other prisoners; and he receives this appointment, not from 
his master (as here), but from the keeper of the state-prison. 
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morning, he hears from them about their two 
dreams. Unable to interpret them themselves, 
they recount them to him; and he interprets them 
correctly. Three days after, on the Pharaoh’s 
birthday, the chief butler, as Joseph foretold, is 
restored to his office, and the chicf baker is hung 
(40°°*5), 

Ch. 41 (with the exceptions noted, E) tells the 
story of Joseph’s elevation in Egypt. After two 
years, during which time his position remained 
unaltered (the chief butler having forgotten his 
pecs to mention him to the king), the Pharaoh 
1ad his two dreams, of the fat and Jean kine, and 
of the full and withered ears; and much signifi- 
cance being attached in Egypt to dreams, he was 
disturbed to find no one able to interpret them. 
The chief butler, reminded by the occurrence of 
Joseph’s skill in his own case, mentions him to the 
Pharaoh. Heissent for; and, being brought before 
the king,* declares to him what his dreams signify, 
viz. seven years of plenty, to be succeeded imme- 
diately by seven years of famine: in view of the 
future, he further suggests the practical measure 
of making provision for the years of famine by 
storing up in advance a fifth of the produce of 
each of the years of plenty. ‘The Pharaoh, im- 
pressed by his sagacity, and recognizing it as of 
God (417%), forthwith invests him with authority 
over the entire land of Egypt, for the purpose of 
giving effect to this proposal, and confers npon 
him other signal marks of the royal favour (41°); 
he further, as a mark of his admittance into the 
Egyptian bureaucracy, bestows upon him an 
Egyptian name, Zaphnath-pa‘anerh, and marries 
him to Asenath, a daughter of Potiphera, priest of 
the great national temple of the sun (Ra), at On 
(L{ecliopolis, 7 miles N.E. of the modern Cairo), A 
notice from P (41") states that Joseph, at the time 
of his elevation, was 3U years of age. During the 
7 years of plenty, Joseph amassed corn in the 

ranaries of every cily from the surrounding 
district: in the 5th of these years, we are told, 
Asenath bore him two sons, who were named, 
respectively, Manasseh in allusion to his forgetting 
now his past troubles, and Ephraim on account of 
his fruitfulness in the land of his affliction. When 
the years of famine began, the Egyptians all came 
to Joseph to buy corn (415458), 

amines in Egypt are due commonly to the 
failure of the annual inundation of the Nile. The 
famine in which Joseph is concerned is stated, 
however, to have extended to all the earth (41°) ; 
and this circumstance is the fact upon which the 
entire sequel of the story hinges. 42'97 (EK, except 
vv. 37 28) tells how, as the famine became severe in 
Canaan, Jacob sends all his sons except Benjamin 
to buy corn in Egypt. Introduced into Joseph’s 
presence, they prostrate themselves before him (ef. 
the dreams, 377’), but do not recognize him: during 
the years of separation + he has grown from a 
voaelk into a man, and his Egyptian dress and 
shaven face further disguise him. IIe receives 
them roughly, and accuses them of being spies, 
sent to discover the ‘nakedness of the land.’ The 
charge throws them off their guard; and they seek 
to disarm his suspicions by volunteering intorma- 
tion ¢ about their family, of which Joseph at once 
takes advantage: desirous, namely, of ascertaining 
the truth about Benjamin, he insists that one 
shall be left bound in Eyypt, while the others go 
home, and bring back their youngest brother with 


* According to the notico from J, inserted in v.14, from the 
dungeon, in which J represents him as imprisoned (4015b 3921-23), 

¢ According to E, more than 9 (411-45); tuking account of the 
ae dates given by P (373 4148), more than 20 (13+ the 7 of 
4149), 
$ 4115, cf. v.32, In the parallel narrative of J, this information 
must have been given in answer to Joseph's express inquiry ° 
6C0 437 4419, 
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them. Their conscience, the narrator remarks, 
smites them: they recognize in their misfortunes 
a nemesis for their treatment of Joseph; and 
Reuben—who regularly takes the lead in E— 
reminds them how he had sought to divert them 
from their purpose. Joseph understood all the 
time what they were saying, and was much moved 
by it: he adheres, however, to his terms, and 
retains as hostage, not indeed Reuben, his former 
protector, but the next eldest of his brethren, 
Simeon. Having secretly given orders for each 
man’s money to be restored into his sack, and 
having given them provision for the way, he lets 
the others go, and they return to Canaan. Arrived 
there, they report to their father what had befallen 
them: the surprising discovery of the money in 
their sacks * adds to their and his anxiety ; and he 
bitterly reproaches them for their inconsiderate 
treatment of him. Keuben steps forward, and 
offers his two sons as surety for the safe return of 
se from Egypt. 

The narrative is now continued by a long extract 
from J (42°°-44%, with the exceptions noted). The 
famine continuing in Canaan, Jacob is obliged a 
second time to send to Egypt for corn: he is 
reluctant at first to let Benjamin go as well: but 
after the representations of Judah,—who takes the 
lead in J (cf. 3775), as Reuben does in E,—and his 
offer to be surety for his safe return (cf, the similar 
offer of Reuben in E, 42°”), he consents, sending at 
the same time a present, to conciliate, if pos- 
sible, the favour of the great Egyptian governor. 
Joseph, seeing Benjamin with his other brothers, 
and perceiving thus that they have spoken the 
truth, prepares to show them friendliness, and 
invites them to a feast in his house. E mentions 
at this point that Simeon was released to them. 
They make ready their present for Joseph; and as 
he comes in, a second time (cf. 42°) fulfil uncon- 
sciously his dreams (377 *) ; he inquires tenderly for 
his father, and expresses his satisfaction at seeing 
Benjamin. At thie feast, they are surprised to 
find themselves seated according to their ages, and 
Benjamin honoured with a ‘ mess,’—or honorary 
portion (cf. 2S 11°),—five times as large as any of 
theirs. 

The dénotment now approaches. The brethren 
depart, with their sacks filled with corn, Joseph 
having privately given orders for his divining-cup 
to be hidden in Benjamin’s sack. Before they can 
have gone far, he sends messengers after them, 
who overtuke them, and tax them with the theft. 
Their consciences are clear; and they voluntarily 
offer the offender to justice. Dismay and despair 
seize them, when the cup is found in Benjamin’s 
sack. With affected indignation, Joseph re- 
proaches them with what they have done: Judah, 
in reply, speaking on behalf of them all, attempts 
no excuse; for no excuse seems to be possible: a 
just retribution has overtaken them (cf. 427); 
they will all remain bondmen in Egypt. But 
Joseph presses his advantage home: he will only 
retain Benjamin. Judah now steps forward, and 
in a speech of striking beauty, remarkable not 
less for grace and persuasive eloquence than for 
frankness and generosity, intercedes on Benjamin’s 
behalf: explaining how all had happened from the 
beginning, he entreats Joseph to Nave com passion 
on the feclinys of an aged father, and to allow him 
to remain as bondman himself in his brother’s 
stead (4418), Overcome by the pathos of Judah's 
appeal, and convinced at last of his brethren’s 


*In J (see 4821) this discovery is made at the lodging-place 
by the way; and 4227. 23 jg an extract from J’s account of it 
(notice INnKN ‘the one,’ implying others to follow, not INK. 
Observe also that the unusual word ANNDK sack, occurring 18 
timea in ch, 48-44 (J), occurs also twice in 4227.25, and not 
elsewhere in the OT). 
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altered mind, Joseph discloses himself to them 
(ch. 45 E*). His first inquiry is for his father. For 
a while they can give no answer for amazement: 
but he reassures them, and allays their fears: in 
what they have done, they have been, after all, 
the unconscious instruments of Providence, for 
‘God did send me before you to preserve life’ 
(45°78), And he sends an aflectionate message to 
his father, to come and settle in Egypt, and be 
supported by him there. 

pon Jacob’s arrival in Egypt, Joseph hastens 
to meet his father in Goshen (467-8 J), He 
presents five of his brethren to the Pharaoh, who 
upon learning from them that they are shepherds, 
agrees to grant them an abode in GOSHEN Gal sec), 
a pastoral district about Saft el-Henneh, some 40 
miles N.E. of Cairo (46-4746 J; cf, 475-88 P),+ 
(According to P (4771!) Jacob himself is introduced 
by Joseph to the Pharaoh; and Joseph assigns 
him, at the Pharaoh’s command, an abode in the 
‘land of Rameses,’—probably a name for the E. 
part of the Delta, which Ramses 11,, the Pharaoh 
of the oppression, beautified by many new build- 
ings, and often made his residence.) ¢ 

There follows a paragraph (47156 J), describing 
& permanent change in the Egyptian system of 
land-tenure, which was attributed to Joseph. 
The famine continuing in Egypt, the people first 
gave away all their money for corn, then they 
gave away their cattle, finally they offered them- 
selves and their land. The result was that all the 
land in Egypt, except that of the priests (who 
received a fixed revenue in kind from the crown, 
and thus had no occasion to sell their possessions 
for food), became the property of the Pharaoh, the 
previous owners becoming tenants of the king, 
paying him, as it were, an annual rent of } of the 
produce. 

According to P (477%>-*) Jacob lived with Joseph 
in Egypt 17 years. As the time drew near for him 
to die, Joseph hearing of his sickness, brought in 
his two sons, Manasseh and Ephraim to see him. 
Upon hearing that they were there, the aged 
patriarch blessed them, giving Ephraim, the 
younger, against their father’s desire, the first 

lace, in view of the future greatness of the tribe 
decce idea from him (vv.!*% °0 JE), at the same 
time (vv.2) 22 E) conferring upon Joseph, as a special 
gift, ‘one shoulder—or mountain-slope—above his 
brethren’ (with allusion to Shechem ; see JACOB, 

. 532), A parallel text of P (48*7) describes 

acob’s aduption of his two grandsons, in virtue of 
which he places each on the same level with his 
own sons. 

After Jacob’s death, Joseph, as was natural, 
made suitable provision for his burial (501.34 
JE, probably J; 50!28 P). His brethren fear now 
that he will exact retribution for their past treat- 
ment of him, and send accordingly to crave hia 
forgiveness, He replies yenerously that he is not 
in God’s place, viz. to exact venyeance for actions 
which, however intended, have been overruled by 
God’s providence for good (‘to save much people 
alive’), and that he will continne to make pro- 
vision for their nourishment and welfare (50!5-7! E).§ 
He lived, we read, to the ave of 110, surviving 
even the birth of his great-grandchildren.|| Before 


* Except the clauses in vv.4.5 referring to Joseph’s having 
been sold by his brethren; v.)0 ag far ay Goshen; and perhaps 
y.24 


¢ The sequence in 475.6 {g much better in LXX than In the 
Heb. text. 

t The expression is thus proleptic, even if {t be not actually 
an anachronism. 

§ The terms of v.28 (cf. 4712), and the expression, ‘as {t is this 
day,’ in v.20, seem to show that the writer pictured the famine 
as still Pan 4511), EK must have placed Jacob’s death 
earlier than P (47 

| V.23 «the sons of Machir, son of Manasseh,’ are specified, on 
account of the importance attaching later to the correspond- 
ing clans of the tribe of Manassch, on the E. of Jordan (see 
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his death he expressed his assurance that God 
would ultimately bring up the children of Israel 
out of Egypt, and gave solemn directions for his 
bones to be brought up with them (507778 E). The 
fulfilment of this injunction is described in Ex 
13", Jos 2499 (both KE); in the latter place it is 
added that Joseph’s bones were buried finally in 
Shechem, in the plot of ground bought there by 
Jacob (Gn 33'*) in the centre of the territory owned 
by his descendants, the ‘children of Ephraim.’ 
The character of Joseph is one that is singularly 
amiable and free from faults. He is the true son, 
the true brother, the true servant. Loyal and 
faithful, disinterested and sincere, modest and 
considerate, he wins the esteem of all riht- 
minded persons with whom he has to do. He is 
obedient to duty in whatever position he finds 
himself—whether feeding his father’s sheep, or 
attending to his master’s house, or acting for the 


kecper of the prison, or invested by Pharaoh with 
atone over Evypt. ‘J’ was with him’ is 


the significant phrase by which the narrator in- 
dicates the Divine approval of his conduct (39* * 
1.23), Jn misfortune he is resigned, and does not 
complain. He resists temptation. In his eleva- 
tion he neither presumes upon his position nor 
forgets his Hunton relations: in spite of their 
cruel treatment of him, he bears his brethren no 
grudge; even after his father’s death he is as 
generous and magnanimous as before (50!7"7), He 
has deep and true aflection: his younger brother 
and his father are ever foremost in his thoughts. * 
His attitude towards his other brethren, and the 
humiliation which he imposes on them, are, of 
course, dictated by the desire to prove them, and 
bring them to acknowledge their sin; ag soon as 
they have done this (cf. 4227 4416) and he is 
satisfied that they are treating his father and 
Benjamin with genuine affection, he discloses him- 
self, excuses them for what they had done (45°), 
and, to assure them of his forgiveness and good- 
will, makes provision for their residence near 
himself in Egypt. He has a lively sense of de- 
pendence upon God and of his duty towards Him 
(39° 41'8 50"4), eis conscious that he is in God’s 
hands, who overrules evil that good may come, 
and eflects His purposes even though it may be 
without the knowledge and against the wishes of 
the actual agents (50%, cf. 45°" 8), Asa righteous 
man, persecuted and sold by his brethren, wrong- 


ey aecused and humiliated, but afterwards 
exalted, and usiny his position for the good of 


others, submissive, forgiving, and tender-hearted, 
it is not surprising that he should often have been 
regarded as a type of Christ. Only the measures 
adopted by Joseph for the relief of the famine 
might be thought to strike a discordant note in 
his character. To appropriate the surplus produce 
of the seven years of plenty, and then to compel 
the Egyptians to buy ie even to their own 
impoverishment, what they had theniselves pre- 
viously given up, does not seem consistent with our 
ideas of justice and equity. It must, however, be 
remembered, that, in this respect, Joseph was not, 
and could not be expected to be, in advance of the 
public morality of his age. ‘The economic condi- 
tions of Egypt are, and always have been, peculiar. 
The fertility of the soil is dependent upon a system 
of irrigation, which can only be kept in proper order 
by the central government; and thie cultivator falls 


Macnirk and MaNassen). ‘Born upon Joseph’s knees,’ 1.6, 
rere by him as his descendants; cf. 803, Odyes. xix. 401. 

* Gn 415) end is naturally not to be taken au pied de la lettre. 
It is an old difficulty that Joseph did not, immediately after his 
elevation, take steps to inform his father of hia welfare; but 
perhaps separations of this kind were taken in those days more 
as a matter of course than they would be by us; and certainly, 
if Joseph had done this, both the interest and the moral of the 
narrative would have been greatly impaired. 
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into a state of dependency and indebtedness to it 
at the same time. Moreover, the Egyptian fellak 
lacks inherently the spirit of independence, and, 
even to the present day, is content to enrich others 
by his labour rather than himself. Of course such 
considerations as these do not justify in the abstract 
the oppressions to which Egypt has habitually 
been exposed at the hands of Oriental viceroys and 
pashas; but they tend to show that Joseph did 
not do more than was consistent with the condition 
of the country, with the age in which he lived, 
and with the position in which he found himself 
placed at the time.* Nevertheless, as Delitzsch 
observes, the remark of Niebuhr remains true: 
‘the history of J oseph is a dangerous precedent for 
designing ministers. 

Joseph was the reputed ancestor of the two tribes 
Manasseh and Ephraim, the latter being the most 
powerful and important in Northern Israel. In 
the blessings of Jacob (Gn 49**°%4) and Moses 
(Dt 33'%!8), ‘Joseph’ manifestly represents these 
two tribes, though no doubt in each the poet is 
thinking more particularly of Ephraim; in each 
he descants upon the blessings of soil and climate, 
of populousness and military strength, enjoyed 
by the tribe; and in each Joseph bears the title 
vox Wy ‘the separate (or crowned) one of his 
brethren,’ t.e. the tribe distinguished from the 
others by the possession, in a pre-eminent degree, 
of such distinctions as wealth, and influence, and 
political and military power. The terms of these 
ileminte: and the enthusiasm which in each the 

oet displays for ‘Joseph,’ show that both spring 
rom the period during which Ephraim was the 
leading tribe in Israel.t The two tribes are also 
grouped together elsewhere under the sanie common 
designation; not only in the expression ‘children 
of Joseph,’ Jos 16! 171% 38 (J), Nu 122, Jos 144 18 
al. (P), but also in ‘house of Joseph,’ Jos 177 185, 
Jg 1 5%$2%25 19% 1 K 11%, and (like Ephraim 
in Hos) a potiors of Northern Israel generally, 
Am 5%, Ob 38 (| ‘house of Jacob’), Zee 10%, and in 
‘Joseph’ alone (sometimes representing N. Israel] 
generally), Dt 27)? 33%-18 Am 5! 6%, Ezk 37!6 
4713 $832, Ps 77!7 (“the sons of Jacob and Joseph’) 
78°7 80! (|| ‘Israel’), 815. 

On Joseph-el, as the name of a place in Palestine 
in the 15th cent. B.C., see p. 526. 

Date of Joseph.—The period of Egyptian history 
at which the events of Joseph’s life are to be 
placed, cannot be determined except inferentially. 
As in the Book of Exodus, the name of the 
Pharaoh is not mentioned; and in view of the 
general fixity of Egyptian institutions, the allu- 
sions to Beye ian manners and customs, as 
Dillm, reniarks, are not sufficiently distinctive to 
constitute a clue to the age in which he lived.§ 
The biblical dates, both of the Exodus and of the 
patriarchal age (which is dependent upon it, Ex 
12"), are too uncertain to form a secure basis for 
further chronological calculations (see CHRON- 
OLOGY, vol. i. p. 398). There are, however, strong 
reasons for supposing Ramses UU. of the 19th 
dynasty (B.c. 1275-1208, Petrie) to be the Pharaoh 
of the oppression (Ex 1%); and arguing back 
from this datum, it is probable that Joseph’s 


* Cf. the remarks and quotations illustrative of the economic 
condition of Egypt in the work of Vigouroux, cited below 
(p. 772 n."), il. 183-189 ; also Ebers, Gosen, 486-8 (ed. 2, 498 f.). 

t In 2:8 1949 (44) UXX (3p for 173), ‘Iam also the sirstborn 
more than thou,’ the men of Isracl claim the birthright—no 
doubt on account of the prestige enjoyed by Ephraim; cf. 1 Ch 
61.2: Ew. i. 422, 

$ Including here Benjamin (in 2 8 19% Shimeli, a Benjaminite, 
speaks). Cf. Stade, Gesch. 1. 160 ff. 

§ Sayce’s statement (A /71 90, cf. 83), that the Egypt which 
the narrative brings before us is that of the Hyksos age, ig not 
warranted by the facts: not one of the illustrations quoted by 
him is distinctive of the Hykeos age, and the great majority are 
not drawn from that period at all. 
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elevation in Egypt is to be placed under one of 
the later Hyksos kings.* The Hyksos (i.e. Hyk- 
shasu, ‘prince of the Shasu,’ or ‘spoilers,’ te. 
desert-hordes, or Bedawis) were a race of Asiatic 
invaders, who (according to Manctho) held posses- 
sion of Egypt for 511 years (B.C. 2098-1587, Petrie), 
at first devastating and destroying, but afterwards 
settling down, and assimilating much of the cul- 
ture of the conquered Egyptians (cf. vol. i. p. 659 f.; 
Maspero, Struggle of Nations, 50 ff, 72 ff). Zoan 
{Tanis), in the N.E. of the Delta.t (as excava- 
tions have shown) was one of their chief cities. 
George the Syncellus speaks of a general consensus 
of chronographers to the effect that the Pharaoh 
of Joseph was Aphophis,t te. Apepa (I1.), the last 
important Hyksos king.§ As it happens, if we 
place the Exodus at about B.c. 1204 (Petrie), this 
would agree with the date given in Ex 12" 
(1204 + 430 = 1634 B.C.). 

Historical Character of Joseph.—Taken in the 
abstract, it cannot be said that there are serious 
historical improbabilities in the substance of 
Joseph’s biography. Certainly the narrative con- 
tains many dramatic situations. Both Joseph and 
his brethren pass through a series of crises and 
adventures, any one of which might readily have 
closed the drama, though all, in fact, lead on 
happily to the final dénowment, Truth is, how- 
ever, proverbially stranger than fiction. There 
have been many remarkable biographies in history, 
and we must beware of making probability too 
absolutely the test of credibility. In the general 
fact of a foreigner, by a happy stroke of clever- 
ness, winning the favour of aa anioes despot, and 
being in consequence invested by him with high 
powers, there is nothing unprecedented; and in 
the case of Egypt, in particular, the monuments 
supply explicit evidence of foreigners rising there 
to positions of political distinction. Tho question 
assumes, however, a different aspect when acconnt 
is taken (1) of the fact that the narratives about 
Joseph are plainly not the work of a contemporary 
hand,|| but were in all probability only committed 
to writing 700-800 years afterwards, and (2) of the 
further curious fact that ‘Joseph’ (like many 
of the other patriarchal names) is also a tribal 
name, the name of that subdivision of the nation 
which was also called after his two sons, Manasseh 
and Ephraim. ‘The first of these facts at once 
destroys all guarantee that we possess in the 
Joseph-narratives a literal record of the facts. The 
outline, indeed, may still be historical, but for 
details or particular episodes popular imagination 
will very probably be responsible: the improb- 
abilities which certainly attach to some of the 
details connected with the famine and the measures 


*So Knob., Dillm., Riehm, Ebers (in Smith, DB2 1792f.), 
Brugsch (Steininschrift, 131), Wicdemann (with reserve), Aeq. 
Gesch. (1834), i. 2031, and in his simall Gesch. von alt-Aeg. (1891) 
67 f.; and others. 

t Zoan would be not more than about 35 miles from Goshen; 
and it is true that the court of the Pharaoh in Gn is represented 
as being not far froin Goshen (for Joseph was near to both: 
4510. 16 4629 4 47"), whereas the residence of the Pharaohs, both 
before (12-14 dyn.) and after (18-20 dyn.) the Hyksos period, was 
far up the Nile, at Thebes. However, an argument in support 
of Joseph’s Pharaoh being one of the Hyksos kings coy be 
based upon this coincidence, only if it were already certain that 
the narrative was the work of a contemporary hand, which 
might be trusted to reproduce accurately geographical facts of 
this kind. 

t P. 62 (ef. p. 60) ivi wees yap cuerscdvnras ors in) "Agdoioc 
Fptev "Iwonp vs Aiyverov: p. 107, the 17th year of Aphophis fs 
See Erman (4%. f. Aeg. Spr. 1s8i, 125-7; cf. Maspero, 

truggle of Nations, 71) has made it probable that this date 
was arrived at by a combination of the 430 years of Ex 1241 with 
Egyptian data. 

§ Petrie, list. of Eg. i. 242, li. 17 ff. 

W Notice incidentally in this connexion the absence of par- 
ticulare in the narrative, ¢.g. any mention of the personal name 
of the Pharaoh, and of the place in Eyypt where he held his court; 
and cf. Sayce, HCM 228f. Contemporary writers—tfor instance, 
Jeremiah—are in such matters much more definite and specific. 


by which it was relieved (4147-4. 54. 06. 57 4714-26) * 
may thus, for example, be accounted for. The 
second fact raises the further question whether the 
figure of Joseph, in part or even as a whole, is a 
reflection of the history and characteristics of the 
bare projected upon the past in an individual 
orm. 


According to Ewald (cf. above, p. 534), the twelve sons of 
Jacob represent corresponding subdivisions of the nation: the 
smaller part of it, distinguished in the extant tradition by the 
name and fame of Joseph, and consisting esseutially of the two 
tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh (which afterwards separated), 
migrated into Egypt first; Joseph, who was a real person, was 
a leader or distinguished member of the immigrants: he rose 
to power in Feyvt, and conferred there great benetits both upon 
his own people and upon the country, and in the end also 
attracted the remaining and stronger part of his people to the FE. 
frontier of Egypt. His personality was a retnarkable one ; and 
in after ages it was transflyured in the memory of his people : 
under the influence of I[srael’s religion it became an Ideal of 
filial and fraternal affection, a high example of goodness, de- 
votion to duty, sincerity, and love. The fundamental idea of 
the story consists in the happy reunion in Exypt of the long- 
separated members of Jacob's family, at the call of the gon and 
brother who has risen there to high station; this, In the 
narrative of Genesis, as we possess it, has been yradually 
elaborated by successive writers until it attained ‘the mature 
and attractive form in which it was worthy to become an heir- 
loom of the human race.’¢t The view of Dillm. (introd. to 
ch, 89) and Kittel (i. 108f.) is similar: behind the individual, 
Joseph, there stands the tribe (Dillm.); the tribe, migrating 
to ypt, acquired there power and pre-eminence over its 
brethren,’ and its leader {s known to tradition by the same 
name, Joseph (Kittel). Jt is an objection to this view that it 
duplicates the naine at one and the same time: ‘Joseph’ de- 
notes both an individual and a tribe, not at different times, 
but tn Egypt itself. Stade and others see in Joseph (as in his 
brethren) merely the imaginary eponymous ancestor of the 
tribe, in whose life and experiences are reflected the political 
and other relations of a later ae. 


Any judgment upon a question of this kind must 
be more or less ‘subjective’; but to the present 
writer the amount of personal incident and detail 
in the narrative appears, as in the case of JACOB 
(p. 534"), to be an objection to both these views. 
It seems to him to be more probable that there 
was an actual person, Joseph, afterwards—rightly 
or wrongly--regarded as the ancestor of the tribe, 
whose biography, during the time that it lived 
only in oral tradition, nay have been embellished 
and made nore dramatic in details, but who under- 
wont substantially the experiences recounted of 
him in Gn, and who, having risen to power in 
Egypt, succeeded in obtaining for his fellow-tribes- 

s » | e 
men a home in the pastoral land of Goshen. This 
view, amongst other things, does justice to the 
Eyyptian colouring of the narrative (see below). 
This colouring, it 1s true, is seldom specific ; it is 
never of a character to prove close and personal 
cognizance of the facts described ; nevertheless, its 
vesence in the narrative —as indeed the entire 
igyptian episode in os ie life — is diflicult to 
account for, if the whole were nothing but a 
legend, woven by popular fancy upon the hills of 
Ephraim. 

From 4713-26, however, more cannot be Inferred than that the 
agrarian conditions described prevailed in the age of the 
narrator: the details of the uarrative, such as the connexion 
with the seven years of famine, the exhaustion of the Eyyptians’ 
money, etc., will, as Dillm. remarks, ‘belong merely der naiven 
Saye.’ The benefit derived In consequence by the crown must 
have been attributed popularly to Joseph’s statesmanship ; but 
if it be true that he rose to power under Aphophis, at the very 
time when the native Thoban princes were beyinning the war of 
independence, it is difticult to think that an innovation of this 
kind, introduced by him, could have survived the: expulsion of 
the Hyksos Pharaohs. 

It is, moreover, important to observe, as Kittel 
has pointed out, that this colouring is common 
to both J and E: as it is improbable that two 
writers would have added it independently, it may 
be inferred that it was inherent in the common 


* Cf. Kuenen, TAT, May 1871, p. 260 ff. 

+ Ewald, ist. {. 363, 38%, 405, 407-400, 412-420. 

t Institutions, officials, etc., for instance, are described gener- 
ally, not by their specific Egypt. names: contrast the long lists 
of specific titles in Brugsch, igyptologte, pp. 206-232. 
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tradition which both represent. This is a cireum- 
stance tending to show thatin itsorivin the Egyptian 
element was considerably anterior to either J or E, 
and increases the probability that it rests ulti- 
mately upon a foundation in fact. At the same 
time, it 1s diflicult to deny that the narrative 
(like those of ISHMAEL and JACOR) has been coloured 
in some of its details by later events, and even 
that particular episudes may have originated in 
the desire to account for the circumstances and 
relations of a later ave. The hostility of the 
brethren to Joseph, the leadership in one narrative 
(EK) of Reuben, in the other (b) of Judah, the 
power and pre-eminence of Joseph as compared 
with his father and brothers, the fact that Ben- 
jamin, afterwards the smallest tribe, is the 
youngest brother, the ‘adoption’ of his two 
grandsons by Jacob (i.e. their elevation to the 
same rank as his own sons), and the priority so 
poo bestowed by him upon the younger, are, 
or Instance, points at which it is very possible 
that popular imagination has thus been at work, 
colouring or supplementing the historical elements 
of the Joseph-tradition by reference to the facts 
and conditions of later times, And naturally the 
literary form of the narrative, with its charms of 
style and other characteristic traits, will be due 
to the different writers, who, severally, cast the 
original tradition into a written shape, 


The acquaintance shown by the authors of the 
Joseph narratives, esp. J and E, with Egyptian 
customs and institutions has been long observed ; * 
and the principal instances deserve to be noticed 
here, references being added to authorities where 
the subject may be more fully studied, 

37% (cf. 43"), There would be demand in Egypt 
for resinous substances, such as ‘gum tragacanth,’ 
‘balm,’ and ‘ladanum’ (the exudation of the 
Cistus or Rock-rose),t partly for medicinal purposes, 
partly for the composition of incense to be used 
in religious rites, and partly for einbalming ; see 
Iibers, Aeg. 289-293. For Syrian trade with 
Egypt (in the 18th dyn.), iehatiniy slaves, see 
ib, 292 fh, Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, 516 ff. 

39° ‘and he appointed him over his house’t Such 
i position can hardly be regarded as distinctively 
I’vyptian (see note t): nevertheless the monuments 
show that large Egyptian households were organized 
with su vier eaenei of their different departments 
(the fields, the cattle, the kitchen, ete.), the mer- 
per, or ‘superintendent of the house,’ being in 
particular often mentioned.§ The ‘bread which?’ 
his master ‘did eat’ (39°) would not be left in 
Joseph’s hand, on account of the seruples which 
the Eyyptians had against cating food prepared 
by foretyners (cf. 43%). ‘To the story of Joseph 
und his master’s wife (397) there is a remarkable 
Hebei (which has been often compared) in the 
igyptian romance, commonly called ‘The Tale of 
the I'wo Brothers,’ written for Seti mu. (19 dyn.), 
and preserved in the d’Orbiney Papyrus. ‘Two 
brothers, Anpu and Bata, lived togcther in one 
house: the elder, Anpu, one day sent Bata 
back from the fields into the house to fetch some 
seed; Anpu’s wife there made advances to hin, 


* Henyatenherg, Aey. wu. die Bb, Mose's (1841); Knobel (Kgf- 
Comm, 1862, 1800); Nwald (//ist, 1. 4409n.); Dillin.; and esp. 
Ebers, Aeq. u. die Bb. Mose's, 1868 (ends with Gn 4132), and in 
Sinith, DB, av, Josep. See also F. Vigouroux, La Bible et les 
découvertes moderness, 1806, tom, fi. (a full but not very 
eritical compilation); and H. GQ. Tomkins, The Life and Timea 
of Joseph (1891). 

t Trixtrain, Nat. (Mist. of the Bible, 893 £., 837 f., 458-460 ; on 
‘balm,’ also, above, {f. 236. 

{Cf., of Pharaoh's house, 414; of Joseph’s house, 4816.19 
441.4 (where ‘steward of his house’ is lit. ‘he that was over 
hig house’): cf. ‘over the house’ (i.¢. the palace) in 1 K 46 168 
188, 2K 105 155 1818. 87 192, Ig 2215 (all of the major domo, or 
governor of the palace, in Israel or Judah) 

4 Evers, Aeg. 303-305 ; Erman, 187 f. 


which he repelled: when Anpu returned home in 
the evening, his wife accused Bata to him falsely. 
Anpu, enraged, at first sought to slay his brother, 
but in the end he was convinced that he was 
innocent and had been accused falsely, and he 
thereupon slew his unfaithful wife.* 

40'T A ‘butler,’ or ‘cupbearer’ (the word in 
the Heb. is the same, pyr, lit. the one giving to 
drink), was, naturally, not an institution peculiar 
to Egypt, being found also in Persia (Neh 1", cf. 
21), and elsewhere (cf. olvoydos) : we meet, however, 
with a very similar title in lists of Eyyptian court 
officials ; Chabas, for instance (J/él. Egypt. 3rd_ ser. 
13] ff.), publishes such a list, inclnding ‘le grand 
des appartements ou grand supérieur de la maison’ 
(the major domo, mentioned above), ‘le saigneur 
de beeufs, le boulanger, le cniseur de mets, le 
conducteur des contréleurs (abu-u), qui gofitent 
le vin,’ etc., the last of whom is considered by 
Chabas and Kbers to have corresponded to the 
‘chief of the butlers’ here.t In the tomb of 
camses 111. (20 dyn.) there is a representation of 
a royal bakery, showing a number of figures em- 
ployed in various processes of bread-making, and 
amongst them one carrying a tray containing rolls 
of bread upon his head (v.28), + A ‘superintendent 
of the bakery,’ corresponding to the ‘chief of the 
bakers,’ 1s mentioned by Erman, pp. 105, 187 (cf. 
L-bers, 333 bottom). The custom of sqgucezing grapes 
into a cup (v.!) is illustrated by Ibers § from a 
text published by Naville from the temple at Edfu, 
where it is said that grapes squeezed into water 
formed a refreshing beverage, which was drunk by 
the king. The birthday of the Pharaoh (v.”), at 
least in the Ptolemaic period, as we learn from the 
Canopus and Rosetta decrees (B.C. 239 and 195), was 
celebrated with a great assembly of priests of all 
grades, and a prautme of amnesties to prisoners. |i 

In ch. 41 Pharaoh’s dreams, both in themselves 
and in their subject-matter, are appropriate to the 
country. In Egypt (as in Babylon, and indeed in 
other ancient countries) much importance was 
attached to dreams. Thothmes Iv., while sleeping 
under the shadow of the great Sphinx, was com- 
manded by hf Harmakhis to clear away the sand 
by which it was encumbered. <A vision of the 
god Ptah, appearing in a dream, encouraged 
Merenptah to attack the Libyans, On the ‘ Dream. 
stele’ discovered among the rnins of Napata, the 
ancient capital of Ethiopia, itis related how the 
Ethiopian king, Nit Amen, saw in a dream two 
serpents, one on his ripht hand and the other on 
his left, which were explained to portend that he 
would conquer Evypt, and wear on his head the 
two crowns, of the north as well as of the south. 
Strange nostrums were even in vogue for the pur- 
ose of obtaining significant dreams.** Egypt is 
dependent for its fertility upon the annual rising 
of the Nile: the cow-headed goddess Hat-hor,tt 
the personification of fruitfulness (with whom Isis, 


* The talp is translated in full by Maspero in Les Contes 
Pop, de CEgypte anc.? (1880), 5-32; Petrie, Eqgup. Tales (1805), 
il. 86 &f. ; somewhat abridged, in Erman, 878f.: the part parallel 
to the Bibl. narrative in Ebers, deg. 311 ff.; more briefly in 
Brugsch, [Tist. of Fy.2 i. 309 ff. (new ed. 1891, 123f.); Sayce, 
JiCM, 209 tf. (from Brugsch); Egypt of the Hebrews, 25 ff. (trom 
Brugsch and Erman). 

t On the manufacture and uso of wine in Egypt, Ebers, 322- 
829; cups and yoblets, 327-329, Erman, 196-198; a servant offering 
wine to a guestina goblet, Wilkinson-Birch, i. 430; several such, 
ata feast, in The J'omb of Pahert at El Kad (Alth Memoir of 
Eeyp. Explor. Fund), Plate vii., cf. p. 24 f. 

{See Wilkingon-Birch, Anc. Eyyptians (ed. 1878), fi. 84; 
Ebers, Aeg. 332; or Erman, p. 191: the man carrying the tray, 
also, in Maspero, Dawn of Civil. 814. 
eres Gosen zum Sinai! (1872), 480; Smith, DB2 p. 

a 

§ Ebers, 334-337. 

{ Brugsch, List. (ed. 1891) 200, 314, 406. Cf. Wiedemann, 
Relig. of the Ane. Fy. 265-267 ; Ebers, 321 f.; Werod. ji. 141. 

**® Wicdemann, 267 f. 

tt Budge, The Mummy, 291, 292; Wiedemann, 148, 219. 
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the goddess of the fertile soil of the Delta,* was 
often identified), is described in jnscriptions, cited 
by Ebers, as ‘causing the Nile to appear in its 
season,’ ‘giving life to the living with her hands,’ 
‘pouring forth fruitfulness upon the land,’ etc.t 
The cow being sacred to both these deities, kine 
emerging from the Nile would bea natural emblem 
of fruitful seasons. Seven was also a sacred (and 
magical) number in Egypt.t Among the priestly 
classes § in Egypt were the ‘ writers of sacred writ- 
ings’ (sax-u neter fat: in the Greek text of the 
Canopus decree, rrepopépar,—depicted on the monu- 
ments with a feather [quill] on their heads, and 
a book in their hand |}), and the ‘ knowers of things’ 
(rey xet-u), or, as we might say, ‘wise men’ (in 
the Greek, lepoypaupareis, or ‘sacred scribes’), of 
whose superior knowledge the Egy . king would 
avail himself in any difficulty. ‘I'o these corre- 
spond, no doubt, the hartummim ** and ‘ wise men,’ 
summoned by Pharaoh to interpret his dreams. 

Joseph’s shaving himself, and changing his 
raiment (414), before appearing in the presence 
of Pharaoh, is in agreement with Egyptian cus. 
toms: all respectable Egyptians shaved them- 
selves: on the monuments, only foreigners, and 
natives of inferior rank, are represented as wear- 
ing beards; cleanliness of clothes, as well as of 
person, was also de rigueur.tt With the reference 
to God in 41!° (cf, v.29 408), comp. Herod. ii. 83. 
Joseph’s plan for laying up corn in store- 
houses (41"") at least falls in with Egyptian 
institutions: in all important cities granarics 
were established, partly for the reception of the 
corn-tax (an important item in the revenue), 
partly to provide maintenance for soldiers and 
other public officials: the ‘superintendent of the 
granaries’ was one of the highest officers of the 
state; it was his duty to see that they were pro- 
perly filled, and to report to the king annually on 
the harvests.tt On 41 (‘over my house,’ te, 
palace), cf. p. 772 note ¢, and Erman, pp. 69, 77: 
the terms of 41 sugyest the important office of 
T'ate, or governor, tb. 69, 87-89 (‘ the second after 
the king in the court of the palace’), 473. The 

* Maspero, Dawn of Civiliz. 99, 182. 

¢ Ebers, 357 f. (the dates and sources of these citations are not 
given: and their relevancy is perhaps doubtful). 

t Ebers, 339 f. ; Smith, DB 21796 (in preacriptions, seven drugs 
are often prescribed, never 6, 8, or 9; and in charms, seven objects 
are taken). Among the numerous forms of Hat-hor, seven are 
often in particular specificd (Ebers, 859 ; Tale of Two Brothers 
p. 51, Petrie; Brugsch, Rel. u. Myth. d. alt. A%g. 818f., an 
Thes. Inscr. Aig. 800-802 [temple of the seven great Hathors at 
Speos Artemidos)); and in ch. 148 of the ‘Book of the Dead,’ 
mention is made of the seven sacred kine with their bull, who 
provide food and drink for the dead, and whose good services 
the deceased invokes Ka (Osiris) to secure on his behalf: see 
Budge’s tr. (1898), p. 261f.; and the fine vignettes representing 
the kine, with offerings laid before them by the deceased, in 
sheet 35 of the magnificent facsimile of the Papyrus of Ani, 
pub. by the Brit. Mus. Trustees (Vigouroux, Be 112, gives a differ- 
ent vignette of the same subject from the Turin Papyrus, pub. 
by Lepsius, 7'odtenbuch, 1842). 

§ Ebers, 341 ff. | Wilk.-B. if. 824, Nos. 8, 9. 

G In the Tale of the Two Brothers (p. 54, Petrie), a lock of 
woented hair which has been found is brought to the king, who 
g@gumimons the ‘scribes and the knowers of things’ to tell him 
who its owner is. The sister-in-law of Ramses xi. is ill, and 
the Pharaoh is asked to send a ‘wise man’ to give his advice 
(Brugsch, 354 ; Ebers, 347, who adds that there are numerous 
similar instances). On the contenta of the ‘sacred writings’ 
(which embraced magic, charms, and other subjects, as well as 
ritual, etc.), see Brugsch, digyptologie, 85, 149-159, 320. 

** UXX dEngnred (in Ex iveodoi, 91] gapuexe’), RVm ‘sacred 
eocribes.’ Of uncertain derivation, but found only in connexion 
with Egypt (416 %, Ex 711.22 g7. 18.19 911), and (doubtless 
paerowadl front Gn) {n Dn 120 22.10. 27 47.9 611 (AV ‘ magicians’). 

t+ Ebers, 350 ff.; cf. Wilk.-B. fi. 830, 331, 857 ; Erman, 225, 439 ; 
Petrie, Tales, i. 126; Herod. ii. 36. 

t} Erman, 108, with illustration of Cha’emhé’t, superintendent 
of the granaries under Amendéphis mm. (18 dyn.), cf. 81, 86, 89, 
04,95; Records of the Past, 2nd ser. ili. 7f., 22. Representa- 
tions of Egyptian granaries may be seen in Erman, 433, 4343 or 
in Wilk.-B. i. 848, $71: cf. also Maspero, Dawn of Civil. 286, 
287: close by there were offices and weighing-rooms, in which 
ecribes registered every sack that was brought in or taken out 


» P. 95). 


signet-ring (41%) was in other countries also a 
mark of authority (Est 3! 82, Tob 123, 1 Mac 6"); 
but if was notably so in Egypt, where the ‘ keeper 
of the seal’ (mer chetam) was the king’s deputy.” 
The golden collar put round Joseph’s neck (2.) 
was a peculiarly Egyptian form of decoration ;: it 
was called ‘receiving gold’; + Ahmes, the captain- 
general of the marines, who freed Egypt from tlie 
Hyksos, ‘received gold,’ on seven dillerent oce:- 
sions, for various acts of valour.t Linen was 
Pee in Egypt as a material for dress, especially 
or men of rank;§ but the plural ‘garments of 
fine linen’ makes it doubtful whether (as Ebers 
supposes) there is a specific reference to the 
shendi-t, or shend’ot, the royal apron-garment, 
worn under the Old Empire only royal per- 
sonages, but. under the Middle and New Empires, 
by other dignitaries as well.|| Horses and chariots 
are first represented on the Egyptian monuments 
under the 18th dyn.: it is probab e, therefore, that 
Ley were introduced into Egypt during the 
Hyksos period; the words for both chariot 
(merkobt) and waggon (‘agolt) are palpably of 
Semitic (Canaanite or Hebrew) origin (43977, pay). I 
The king in earlier times was carried by soldiers 
on a sedan-chair.** Erman (p. 64) describes a 
scene from a tomb at Tel el-Amarna, in which 
AmenOphis Iv, (18 dyn.), his queen and danghters, 
and the ministers in attendance, appear riding in 
chariots of state; but it throws no light on the 
expression, ‘the second chariot which he had.’ 
The monuments supply illustrations, at least in 
and after the 18th dyn., of foreigners (includiny 
slaves from Syria) rising to positions of political 
importance in Kvypt, and adopting there a change 
of name: Mery-Ré (‘ beloved of Ké’), the armou: 

bearer of Thothmes 111., and the priest, User-Min 
(‘Min is strong’), were sons of a foreigner, the 
judye Pa-’Emer’eu (the Amorite); and under 
ferenptah, a Canaanite, Ben-Mat’ana, son o! 
Jupa'a, from D/arbasana,tt holds the office of 
‘first speaker of His Majesty’ (who acted as 
an intermediary between the king and his attend. 
ants), and receives the name of Ramses-em-per- 
Ra, ‘Ramses in the temple of Ra.’tt In fact, 
‘change of name was usual with parvenus whoin 
the king wished to honour’ (Ebers), On (2b.) is 
well known to have been the chief centre of the 
worship of the sun-god (Ré or R&), possessing a 
famous temple, and a large body of priests (ef. 
Herod. ii. 3). 

Famines of long duration, due to the Nile 
foiling to overflow, are not unknown in Egypt: 
not only is one attested by El-Makrizi, the Aa 
historian, for A.D. 1064-1071, §§ but the sepulchral 
inscription of one Baba, found at El-Kab in Upper 
Egypt, represents the deceased, in an enumeration 


* Ebers, DB2 1797: of. Petrie, Z/tst. {1. 90, 172, 198; Brugsch, 
Hist. 321, and yyptologie (1891), 84, 207, Ptahmoses ‘into 
whose hand the land was given, and on whose fist wae the 
king’s seal’; Tomkins, 47. 

¢ Erman, p. 118f., with the illustrations on pp. 120 (Ey being 
decorated by Amendphis rv.), 208; cf. 108; Wilk.-B. ili. 370f., 
with the Plate (investiture of a governor with chain of office by 
Seti s.); Vigouroux, ii. 128 (a similar scene from a atcle in the 
Louvre); Ebers, ZDM(, 1877, p. 462f. The collars were often 
of magsive and costly workmanship. 

ee Feet Hist. p. 114 f. (another example, p. 163f.); or 
Petrie, Hist. ii. 21-23. 

§ Cf. Erman, 111, 448; Petrie, Tales, i. 125; Herod. fi. 87 (for 
priests), $1; Ezk 277. 

} Erman, 62, 206, 210. 

{ Erman, 490f. (Under the 18th, and esp. the 19th, CY DES Ue 
many Semitic words found their way into Egyptian ; td. 516f.; 
Brugsch, 98 f., 302 ff.; Petrie, //tst. ii. 148-160. 

** Erman, 65 Gn illustration). 

tt Some locality in Bashan, according to W. Max Muller, 
Asien und EKuropa nach altagypt. Denkmdlern, 278. 

tt Erman, 106, 617f., 518 n. (‘ men, similar examples’). 

£§ See Smith, DB, s.v. Famine. The terrible effects of a one 
year's famine (A.D. 1199) are described at length by Abdollatif 
(ed. White, 1800, p. 21017, extracts in Stanley, Jewish Church, 
i. 70.5; Vigouroux, 174 ff.). 
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of his virtues, as saying, ‘I collected corn, as a 
friend of the harvest.vod. I was watchful at the 
time of sowing. And when a famine arose, lasting 
many years, I distrihuted curn to the city each 
year of famine.’* The age of Baba (end of the 
17th dyn.) would coincide approximately with 
that of Joseph; and it has even been supposed 
that the famine referred to may be the same. 
Ameni (or Amony), governor of the ‘nome of the 
Gazelle,’ under Usertesen 1, (12 dyn.), tells us that 
he made provision for his people, very much as 
Joseph did: ‘In my time there were no poor, and 
none were hungry. When the years of famine 
came, I ploughed all the fields of the nome, I kept 
the inhabitants alive, and pave them food, so that 
not one was hungry.’ t 

42°, The charge of being spies was a natural 
one: Egypt was exposed on its K. side, and liable 
to be invaded by Asiatics ; under the 12th dyn. 
fortresses had been erected along the Isthmus of 
Suez, and under the 19th dyn. officers were 
stationed there to take the names of all passing 
in either direction.t The oath ‘by the life of 
Pharaoh’ (425) is known from Egyptian monu- 
ments: in an account of criminal proceedings 
(20th dyn.), a thief has administered to him an 
cath by the king’s We to prevent him speaking 
falsely: § in a similar document, published by 
(Chabas, the expression ‘il fit un Vie du Seigneur 
royal’ occurs more than once.|! 

438, The expression ‘steward of his house’ 
Gna Sy swx) is explained above, on 394. Ever 
great man in Egypt had such an overscer for his 
establishment. On Egyptian fensts, cf. the Plates 
in Erman, opposite pp. 250, 255, or Wilk.-B. i. 
431: the guests did not sit round a table, as with 
us, but on rows of chairs, facing a sideboard ; 
the viands, interspersed with rich floral decora- 
tions, were arranged on this, and carried round to 
the guests by servants. On Egyptian houses, 
which were aleen on a large scale, Erman, 174 ff. 
In explanation of v.85, sae ABOMINATION, No. 1; 
and " (Ebers) how it is said, after Pianchi’s con- 
quest of Egypt (B.c. 766), that the defeated kings 
‘did not enter the king’s house, because they were 
unclean (i.e. uncircumcised), and they ate fish, 
which is an abomination to the king’ (Brugsch, 
p. 404, 1. 150 f.). 

43°! ‘in full weight’ (lit. in its weight), Egyptian 
money consisted of rings of gold (probably un- 
stamped), which were weighed by scribes who 
made this their business (Erman, 109, 464; Wilk.- 
I}. i. 285, 286). However, the practice of ‘ weigh- 
ing’ money was also usual among the Hebrews, 
even to a late date (Jer 32% 9, Zee 11" etc.). 

458 ‘a father (‘@)) to Pharaoh,’ v.® (cf. 425% 58) 
‘lord ?ddon) of all Egypt.’ Brugsch has pointed 
ont that both’ab and ddén were official titles in 
vyptian. 

Ab (or Gb) dora not mean ‘father’ in Egyp., but denotes 


primarily the overseer of a kitchen, wine-cellar, bakery, etc.; 
then in the 19th dyn. the abu of the king becomes an im- 


* Brugsch, Iist. ed. 2, i. 804; ed. 1891, p. 121. Called Beds 
in Maspero, Struggle, 85. 

+ 1b. p. 61; or Erman, p. 94. The seven-years’ famine under 
king Toscr (?) of the 3rd dyn. (c, 4400 B.c.) ig known only from 
the Jato and doubtful testimony of an piney eon forged by 
some priests of the 3rd cent. t.c. to support their claim to an 
ancient tithe: Brugsch, Steininachrint u. Bibelwort RUE 
88-07; Sayce, ICM 217f. Brugsch thinks that this is the 
famine, of which a tradition had reached the Biblical writer, 
but that he connected it incorrectly with Joseph. 

$ Erman, 638, 5839. The words ‘How art thou come, tn 
order to apy out?’ (Brugsch, 110) addressed by Seqenen-Ra in 
Thebes to the messencers of Apepi, and quoted as parallel to 
Joseph's question by Brugsch, p. 112, and Tomkins, p. 62, do 
not, however, appear in the translations of Masapero (Records, 
2nd ser. ii. 43, Dinites nop. 283) and Petrie (//tst. ii. 18), both of 
which have simply, ‘ Why hast thou made this journey ?’ 

§ Zeitschr. f. ree Spr. 1874, p. 62. 

i Mélanges, iii. 1, pp. 80, 95, 106 (cf. 91). 
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portant person in the state, and takes part in judicial inveati- 
fations, etc.: see Brugsch, JJist. (1891), 101, 357, Steininechrift, 
82; und esp. Dict. Llidrogl. v. 37-39, Aegyptoloyie, p. 225 f., 
and Erman, who pe prose ns abi by the peculiar term T'ruchsess, 
rendered in the Eng. tr.—as badly as possible—by ‘slave,’ 

. 105, 1. 11, 10, 7, 6, 4 from bottom, p. 106, 1. 1, 11, 14, 18, by 

vassal,’ pp. 131-136, 141, 143, 144 (ct. Z. f. Aeg. Spr. 1879, 
pp. 73 f%., 148 ff.), by ‘serfs,’ p. 187 f. (3 times), and by ‘ vassal 
again, p. 476. 

‘Adon (or Aten) was the title given to the viceroy (of the 
Pharaoh), or the deputy of a governor or other official (like the 
Arab. wakil): thus we read of the ‘adén of a city, of a district 
of a regiment, of a treasury, of the grand-chancellor, etc., and 
even of the whole country. See Brugsch, Rev. Egypt. i. (1880) 
28 ff. (many examples cited); also List. 101, 124, 125 (Hor-em- 
heb (18 dyn.) was ‘Adon of the whole land’ for some years 
before he became ae, see p. 281), 281, 200, 339 bottom, 344 bis, 
347, 3485 and Virey n Records, 2nd ser. iv. 3ff. (where the 
same word is spelt ‘tennu’). 


In view, however, of the fact that both db and 
‘adén are common Heb. words (with 458 cf. esp. 
Ts 2271), it must be regarded as exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether, in using them, E had really in mind 
the Egyptian oflices to which Brugsch has re- 
ferred. 

On 46> gee ABOMINATION, No. 1: there is 
independent evidence that cow-herds and swine- 
herds (Herod. ii. 47) were looked down upon by 
the Eyyptians, but not that shepherds were. 
47° ‘overseers of cattle over that which I have.’ 
Much attention was paid to cattle-rearing in 
Eyypt; and there were many fine breeds.* The 
Pharaoh possessed large herds; and the mer, or 
superintendent, of the royal cattle is often men- 
tioned in the inscriptions.t There are parallels for 
parties of foreigners receiving permission to settle 
in Egypt: see Z. f. Aeg. Spr. 1889, p. 125, or 
Tomkins, p. 81 (JZentiu, or nomads, expelled from 
their homes, appeal to Hor-em-heb, of the 18th 
dyn., and receive permission to settle in a pre- 
scribed locality); and the remarkable inscription 
cited by Brugsch, ch. v. (p. 100), from the reign of 
Merenptah (Shasu or Bedawis, allowed to pass 
a border-fortress of Egypt, and to settle on 
the property of the Pharaoh). In 47"* the ‘house’ 
meant is, according to bers, the treasury, usual] 
called per-het, the ‘honse of silver’: the head- 
treasurer was a high oflicer of state, having many 
subordinate officials under hint The peculiar 
system of Egyptian land-tenure, which (47°) is 
attributed to Joseph, is so far in accordance with 
the evidence of the monuments, thac, whereas in 
the Old Empire the nobility and governors of 
the nomes possessed large landed estates, in the 
New Empire (which followed the expulsion of the 
Hyksos) ‘the old aristocracy has made way for 
royal officials, and the landed property has passed 
out of the hands of the old families into the pos- 
session of the crown and the great temples.’§ The 
monuments do not, however, furnish any explana- 
tion of the origin of the new system: there is a 
conjecture in Erman, p. 102f. | 

502} 28) Embalming the dead is, of course, well 
known to have been an Egyptian custom; for 
descriptions of the process, see Herod. ii. 86-89 ; 
Budge, The Mummy (1893), 160 ff. ; Wilk.-B. iii. 
470 if. Enypt was famous for its physicians (Od. iv. 
229; Herod. ii. 84, iii. 1. 129), and Egyptian 
treatises on medicine have come down to us: 7 
but here ‘ physicians’ seems to be used improperly 


* Erman, 436 f. 

t Ebers; Erman, 94, 95, 108 top, 143, 475 (cf. 300) 

{ Cf. Erman, 85/., 06f., 10S ff. 

§ Erman, p. 102. Diodorus Siculus, in a later age, says that 
the land in Egypt belonged to the king, the priests, and the 
military caste (i. 73f.; cf. Herod. ii. 168, where it is stated that 
every priest and warrior in Egypt possessed 12 &pevpas—about 
9 acres—of land tax-free). 

| In 4731 Chabas (A/fé. iii. 1. 91f.), adopting the reading of 
LXX (He 112)), saw a reference to the Egyp. custom of doin 
homage, at the time of taking an oath, to the magistrate’s and 
of office (cf. Yee ourouy, 190; Tomkins, 82-85). 

{] Erman, 357 ff. 
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for embalmers (who belonged in fact to a distinct 
profession). Seventy days appears to have been a 
more usual period for the entire process than 
forty ; but, in point of fact, it varied.” In 507° 
a considerable funeral procession is described, 
such as are often represented on the tombs,—only 
(Ebers) without ‘horsemen’: see Plates LXVI. 
LXVII LXVII. in Wilk.-B. (iii. 444, 446, 449), or 
Erman, p. 320f. The ‘coflin’ of 50° is the 
mummy - case, or sarcophagus: the same word 
(8) is used in Phoen. of a sarcophagua.t It is 
remarkable that 110 (15.) appears to have been re- 
garded in Egypt as the ideal age for a man, and 
as the most perfect age to be desired. ‘In the 
most ancient MS we possess, the Papyrus Prisse,t 
a life of 110 yeurs is declared to be the best; and 
in the Papyrus Anast. iv. (T. iv. Il. 4) we read 
“Fulfil 110 years on the earth, whilst veh es 
are vigorons.”’ Qn a granite statue at Vienna 
there is a prayer to Isis to grant health and hap- 
piness for 110 years. ‘Many similar passages 
speak of 110 years as the most perfect aye to 
be desired, and therefore by the number 110 is 
inferred an especially blessed and prosperous life’ 
(Ebers). 

On the Egyptian names found in 41“, see above, 
vol. i. 665"; the same explanations aro accepted, 
and cordially approved, by Ebers (DB? 1798 f.).§ 
It is singular that the three types of name are 
otherwise not common till an age much later than 
that to which poser must be referred: those of 
the type Zaphenath-pa‘aneah appear first at the 
end a the 20th dyn. (one instance), and are 
frequent only in the 22nd (the dyn. of Shishak) ; 
of those of the type Potiphera,|| Mr. Tomkins 
cites one (though not borne by a native Egyptian) 7 
in the 18th dyn., but otherwise they appear first 
in the 22nd, and are frequent only in the 26th 
dyn. (B.C. 664-525); those of the type Asenath 
are found now and then earlier, but are frequent 
only in the 2lst dyn. and become common after- 
wards.** It is, of course, unwise to build too much 
upon a negative argument ; but the combination of 
names, otherwise all either rare or unknown at an 
early period, is certainly remarkable; and Stein- 
dortt, Brngsch, and Ebers all agree in inferring 
from the facts mentioned that the names in ques- 
tion did not orizinate before the 9th cent. B.C.tt 
On AbBRiCH (41%), see vol. i. p. 18: the explana- 
tion of Renouf, there given, is likewise that of 
Brugsch (Steininschrif/t, 83 f.).2% 

There are also four or five Egyptian words in 
this part of Gn: but they are all words which 
were natnralized in Hebrew ; they occur in other 
parts uf the OT, and consequently afford no clue 
to the date of the narratives in which they are 
found. ‘They are ‘ Pharaoh’; sky 41) 8 17-18, the 
common Heb. name for the Nile (Is 7}8 and fre- 

uently); nN reed-grass, 41738 (also Job 8"); vv 
pia linen, 41*7 (also Ex 26' etc, [P], Ezk 16 3 277, 


* Budge, l.c. 179. 

t C/S 1, i. 323.6; Driver, Notes on Samuel, xxvi. 

t Containing the ‘Precepts of Ptah-hotep’ (Maspero, Dawn 
of Civiliz. 899-401): see RP, 2nd ser. iil. 34. 

§ Brugsch also (Steininachrift, 83) agrees in those of Poti- 
piers (Potiphar), and (against his former view, //ist. 122) 

phenath-pa aneah : Asenath he does not here mention. 

| Of which ‘Potiphar’ is usually regarded as a merely 
Hebrew variant. 

q Petu-baal, ‘ gift of Baal’; Life and Times of Joseph, p. 184: 
see Rrugsch, Atst. i. 255 Nae 1891, p. es The name is evi- 
dently that of a Semite (Lieblein, Recherches sur Chronolo 7, 
129 ff.), and not improbably caves, KNIT 85) tormed in imita- 
tion of the Phun. Mattanbaa Csitt of Baal’). 

** See Steindorff, Z. f. deg. Sprache, xxx. (1892), 60-62. 

tt Hommel (Aufectze, 1892, p. 4) follows arde in using 
the same facta as a clue to the date of the ocument E (ce. 


700 B.O.). 

tt Liebleln (PSBA, 1808, p. 202 ff.) proposes a different ex- 
planation of Potiphar gt of iret eas and Zaphenath- 
pe'aneah: he also explains ‘Abrech’ as @ gauche, toi! i.e. 
* go to the left!" 


Pr 31”); and perhaps 15 (p. 773°, note **), and 
p‘opan (p. 7684, note ||).* S. R. DRIVER. 


JOSEPH THE ITUSBAND or MARY. 

I. JN THE NEW TESTAMENT.—(1) Ve is not 
mentioned by name in Mk,+ and only indirectly in 
Jn 16%, (2) Nor are the meagre accounts in 
Mt and Lk easy to reconcile. Both evangelists 
state that he was a descendant of David (Mt 1%, 
Lk 2*f), and that the Virgin Mary was already 
espoused to him when she became with child of the 
Holy Ghost (Mt 18, Lk 177 8), and that he lived at 
Nazareth after the birth of our Lord (Mt 2%, ef. 
13, Lk 4°, cf. 18); but they treat each of these 
details differently. 

(a) The Davie Descent.—Mt, making Joseph 
the son of Jacob, traces his relation to David 
through kings, Lk through Heli and private per- 
sons (Mt 1!-?7, Lk 32-38), 

(6) The Conception.§—Lk tells us of the Angelic 
Annunciation, and of Mary’s meekness and faith 
(16-88); Mt begins at a later period (1/8), and lets 
us see Joseph’s character under a sharp trial. Ile 
was & man who strove to conform to the precepts 
of the law (dlxatos, cf. Lk 182”), and had a keen 
sense of personal honour, yet was not so bound by 
law as to be unmoved by kindly feelings. He did 
not ‘proclaim’ Mary (Seryuarioat), though it seemed 
to be his duty, but resolved to divorce her in as 
quiet and secret a way as possible. | Yet though 
he had already come to this decision, the appear- 
ance to him, in a dream, of an angel of the Lord, 
with the assurance of the true origin and the work 
of the Child, fully in accordance as the former was 
with the words of prophecy (‘ Quod si dubitas Isaiam 
audi,’ Ephraem on ‘Tatian, cf. Tren. iv. 23. 1, ed. 
Massuet), convinced him of his mistake. He 
therefore took Mary, and in full faith ‘was dwell- 
ing in holiness with her’ (Tatian’s Diatess.) until 
she bare a son. 

(c) Nazareth.—Lk tells us in 1° that Mary lived 
in Nazareth, and was espoused to Joseph ; and in 24 
that Joseph went up out of Nazareth to Bethlehem 
with her. He therefore presumably (not quite 
necessarily) also himself lived in Nazareth before 
the birth of our Lord. Yet Mt 27% vives no hint 
that Joseph had had any relation with Nazareth 
before his return from Evypt, and implies that he 


* 137 collar, 4142 (also Ezk 161!$) ia not the Egyp. name of 
the decoration mentioned on p. 773>; and whether it is Egyptian 
at al) ig extremely doubtful; Harkavy (Journ. As. Mars-Avril, 
1870, p. 182 f.) suggested ‘sous toutes réserves’ that it might be 
the Egyp. repit, ‘image qu’on porte sur le cou, collier en forme 
d’image,’ which occurs In ch. 162 of the Book the Dead,—in 
Budge’s tr. p. 290, ‘{This chapter] shall be recited over the tmage 
(repit) of a cow, which shall be made in fine sold, and placed at 
the neck of the deceased’ (cf. Budye’s Vocab. p. 194). This is 
slender evidence that reqit (or evpit) means a ‘collar.’ There is 
a Sem. root, Arab. rabada, one meaning of which is to Cte. 

¢ TR of Mk G3 speaks of our Lord as ‘the son of the carpenter’ 
(= {| Mt 135), but Ube true reading is ‘the carpenter’ (see below). 

$6& oixov xa) warpias A. Possibly the former term Is the 
wider, and Includes even those adopted into the household, while 
the latter refers more strictly to those of the line of the rarzp. 

§ Canon Gore (Bampton Lects., 1891, p. 78) points out that Mt 
narrates everything from Joseph’s side, Lk froin Mary’s, and 
adds that this suggests that the narrative of Mt is ultimately 
based on Joseph’s account, Lk on Mary's. If this be true we 
may conjecture that Mt’s was derived mediately through James 
the Lord's brother. 

| Dr. G. Dalman writes to the author of the present article as 
follows: ‘ Edershelm (Life and Times of Jesus, 1. 164) is wrong 
in stating that Joseph had a choice jin: legally divorcing her 
either pu Hes or privately. Divorce has always been a puvese 
act. No pubilc act of divorce exists. The gét (bill of divorce, 
which is given solely in the woman’s piberee never contains 
reasons for the divorce. Two witnesses are only necessary that 
they may state that the gét was really handed over by thts man 
to this woman. Keth. 74>, 758, quoted by Edersheilm, does not 
refer to divorce itself, but to doubts about the formal legality of 
an act of divorce which arose afterwards, and could become a 
reason for hearing the decision of a court of justice. Some 
Rabbis believed that no husband would be likely to resort to a 
measure which would expose his former wife to the shame of 
having to do with a court of justice.’ 
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would have settled in Judea but for fear of 
Archelaus and the direct warning that he received 
by dream. Assuming the truth of the inference 
from Lk’s languaye, we must suppose that Mt was 
not concerned with matters of merely private im- 
portance, and that in accordance with lig scheme 
of showing publicly the Messianic character of 
Jesus, he omitted everything that did not illustrate 
this. The significance of the birth being at Beth- 
lehem (in the relation of that town to Ravid and 
to the prophecy of Micah, and in its nearness to 
Rachel's tomb, Gn 35" 487, with the midrashic 
application of Jer 31"), and the interest of the 
removal to Egypt, make it natural that Nazareth 
should not be mentioned until this town in its turn 
affected the public life of Jesus, Mt then, in refer- 
ence to our Lord’s familiar name (‘Jesus the Naza- 
rene’) being derived from it, characteristically 
connects it with prophetic words (273, Js 11°). 

(3) We further learn from Lk that Joseph was 

resent when the shepherds came to Bethlehem 
(2'6); that he as well as Mary brought up the 
Babe to present Llim to the Lord, and marvelled 
at the things that were being said about Him 
(222. 8); that he used to go every year to Jerusalem 
at the passover (2%: @), certainly with Mary, and 
perhaps with the Child; and that when the Boy 
was twelve years old and stayed on after the days 
of the feast were over, he shared with Mary in the 
anxiety, and, like her, did not understand the 
naive wonder of Jesus at their searching for Him 
(24-5): yet his and Mary’s authority remained 
unquestioned in the daily life of the home at 
Nazareth (2%), 

(4) We gather from the remaining references to 
Joseph that (a4) our Lord was commonly known as 
Jesus ben-Joseph, Jn 1% (? at Bethsaida), Lk 4? 
at Nazareth, and Jn 6” at Capernaum; and (0) 
Joseph was known, or remembered, as the carpenter 
(Mt 13°), 

(5) Nothing is said about Joseph’s death. But 
the command to St. John at the Cross (Jn 19% 27), 
and the reference to ‘Mary the mother of Jesus, 
and lis brethren’ (Ae 1") immediately after the 


Ascension, imply that his death took place at 
least before the Crucifixion. Further, the fact 
that he is not mentioned with Mary and His 


brethren when they sought Him (Mt 12" and 
parallels), suzgests that he was already dead before 
the middle of our Lord’s ministry. Probably the 
usual opinion is right, viz, that he was dead before 
our Lord’s ministry began. 

If. THE LIFE OF JOSEPH FROM APOCRYPIAL 
SOURCES.*—The account of Joseph is put into our 
Lord’s mouth as He sat on the Mt. of Olives with 
His disciples (Death Jos., Boh. § i.) He is from 
Bethlehem, and marries his first wife when 40 years 
old, living 49 years with her in wedlock (id. § xiv.). 
He has (5c sons and two daughters, his wife 
dying when James is still young. He and his 
two sons work as carpenters (Venth Jos., Boh. § ii.). 
They, however, and his two daughters are married, 
and he dwells with James his youngest son (ib. 
Boh. § xi. 1). He is one year alone before Mar 
ig viven to him (2b. Boh. § xiv.). The priests eh 
a widower to whom they may espouse Mary (who 
has been in the temple from the age of three to 


* These are coecially The Book of James (Protevangelium), 
The Life of the Virgin (Sahidic Fragments, published in Forbes 
Robinson's Coptic Apocryphal Gospels, 1896), The Death of 
Joseph (Bohairic Si Sahidic, do.) which = 7'ha History of 
Joseph the Carpenter (Arabic), Liber de Infantid (Gospel of 
Pseudo-Matt.), Lhe (Gospel of the Nativity of Mary, The Aiabie 
Gospel of the Childhood, The Gospel of Thomas. 

For the dates of these see Lipsius in Dict. Christ. Biogr. il. 
700. The Protevanyecliton dates in its present form from per- 
haps the latter part of the 8rd cent. The rest from perhaps the 
4th to the 6th cent. Many of these narrate the same incident, 
but one reference seemed to be sulficient here. It did not seem 
necessary to mention all minute variations of the legend. 
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twelve, to fourteen according to others); the 
heralds proclaim this through all Judea, and 
Joseph, throwing away his axe, goes to meet them. 
The high priest takes the rods of all, enters into 
the temple, and prays, and returns the rods to 
each. ‘There is no sign till Joseph receives his rod, 
the last of all, when a dove comes out of the rod and 
flies upon his head. The priest says, ‘Thou hast 
been chosen by lot to take into thy keeping the 
virgin of the Lord.’ But he refuses, saying, ‘1 
have children; and I am an old man, and she is a 
young girl. I am afraid lest I become a laughing- 
stock to the sons of Israel.’ But he receives her 
(Protev. §§ 8, 9). After two years (Death Jos. 
§ xiv.), or four months (Niceph. Call. ii. 3, cf. Forbes 
Robinson, p. 187), the Annunciation takes place. 
The ‘righteous old man,’ coming in from his house- 
building in districts near the seashore (Pseudo- 
Matt. § 10), wishes to put her awuy privily, but 
on Mary’s statement of her innocence hesitates, 
and is assured by the angel in a dream (Protev. 
§§ 13, 14). Yet both he and Mary are accused by 
Annas the scribe, and by the priest, and are tried 
by the ordeal of drinking water and going to the 
hill-country. But they return to the priest un- 
hurt (Protev. §§, 15. 16) and go home. 

laving heard of the order for enrolment, Joseph 
sets Mary upon an ass; his son leads it, and he 
himself follows (Profev, § 17). On arriving at 
Bethlehem he writes his name by a scribe, ‘ Joseph 
the son of David, and Mary his wife, and Jesus his 
son are of the tribe of Judah’ (Death Jos., Boh. 
§ vil.). He brings her to a tomb (Lord Crawford’s 
MS), an inn (Death Jos., Sah. vii.), a cave (Protev. 
§ 18), where he leaves her while looking for a mid- 
wife. He sees all nature stand still in wonder 
(Protev. § 18). He is mentioned as being present 
at some of the many miracles performed during 
the flight to Kgypt and the sojourn there (Pseudo- 
Matt. § 19 sy7.3 Arab. Gosp. §§ 10-35). Also after 
returning to Nazareth he is necessarily an actor in 
the painful tricks and precocious miracles ascribed 
to our Lord. He lives by his daily toil, ‘never 
eating bread for nought, but doing aceording to the 
law of Moses’ (Death Jus., Boh. § ix.). When he 
was an hundred and eleven years old his body was 
that of a youth, and he works at his trade of 
carpenter till the last day of his life (f/ist. Jus. 
Carp. § 29), yet he is told that he is to die that 
year.* Ile goes np to Jerusalem, into the temple, 
repents before the altar, and prays. Ile returns to 
Nazareth, and laments. He is in great fear of 
death, and confesses to Jesus his sin in doubting 
Mary at the first, and in rebuking Him for His 
childish behaviour. Mary pleads with Jesus that 
Joseph may not die. While he himself is making 
the same request, his soul comes up to his throat, 
His children come and weep over him. Death 
comes with devils, who depart, rebuked by Jesus. 
Death is afraid (in Death Jos., Sah. WI. § xxii. Jesus 
is obliged to go out before Death will come in). 
Jesus prays. Angels take Joseph's soul (on Epepi 
26=July 20), putting it into silk napkins of fine 
texture. Michael and Gabriel watch it; the angels 
sing before it till they give it to God. The in- 
habitants of Nazareth and Galilee gather together 
and mourn for him till the 9th hour, when they are 
put forth by Jesus, who pours water on the body 
and anoints it with oil, At Jesus’ prayer two 
angels shroud the body. The body becomes in- 
corrupt even until the banquet of the thousand 

ears (Hist. Jos. Carp. § 26). Jesus promises 

lessing to those who commemorate each anniver- 
sary of reed ao death, give bread in his name to 
the poor, and wine to strangers and others on the 
day of his commemoration ; who.write out the book 


* From here onwards the Death of Joseph (Boh.) is almost 
the sole authority. 
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of Joseph’s going-forth from the body, or, if the 
are too poor, call their sons by the name of Joseph 
(Death Jos., Boh. § xxvi.). The great ones of the 
city coming to bury J en find his shrond already 
fastened to his body. They dig at the door of the 
cave to place his body there. Jesus prays and 
embraces Joseph, who 1s then buried. 

Ill. THE CULT OF ST. JOSEPH,—Any notice of 
Joseph can in these days hardly be complete with- 
out some mention of his Cult, which has of recent 
years attained to such an extraordinary develop- 
ment. 

(1) The latter part of the preceding section shows 
that to some writers, especially to those who lived 
in Egypt and occupied themselves with religious 
romances, Joseph’s attractive personality afforded 
scope for religions devotion. But very little, if 
any, trace of this is to be seen in the Fathers.* 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux is the first writer to 
show it clearly. He says (if Mgr. Ricard’s quota- 
tions may be trusted), ‘Joseph alone among all 
men was, here below, the faithful co-worker of 
her who was the greatest of the works of God’ ;t 
and again, ‘Remember the ancient patriarch who 
was sold into Egypt, and know that this man 
(Joseph) not only inherited his name, but possessed, 
moreover, his chastity, his innocency, and_ his 

ace.’ ¢ Thomas Aquinas also writes strongly.§ 

ut the Roman Church has given much credit to 
the writings of female mystics, who from the 14th 
cent. onwards have spoken much of the veneration 
with which St. Joseph is honoured. Thus Gertrude 
the Great (t 1310) saw in her revelations, when the 
name of Joseph was pronounced ‘all the saints 
bowed their heads with respect, as a sign of honour 
to that glorious patriarch, and congratulated him, 
and rejoiced with him on his incomparable dig- 
nity.’|| St. Bridget of Sweden (+1373), Marie 
d’Agreda (+1665), Catherine Emmerich (t+ 1824), 
give innumerable details of Joseph’s life seen by 
them in visions, which are combined in popular 
lives of St. Joseph for Roman Catholic use to-day. 
Even Gerson at the Council of Constance (1414) 
says of Joseph's powers of intercession, ‘non im- 
pourat sed imperat.’ St. Teresa (ft 1582), St. 

rancis de Sales, and Bossuet vie in exalting him. 

(2) Further, the growth of the Cult may be seen 
in the public honours allotted to his feast, and in 
the status that he holds among the saints by the 
express decree of the pope. ‘In Western Martyr- 
ologies of the 9th cent. the name of Joseph is 
found, and from the sainc time the Greeks com- 
memorated him along with other saints of the 
Old Testament on the Sunday before Christmas, 
and along with Mary, David, and James the Less 
on the Sunday in the Octave of Christmas’ (Cath. 
Dict. s.v. ‘Joseph’). In the breviary of Sixtus 
IV. (1471-1484) the feast of St. Joseph (Mar. 19) is 
a simple rite; in that of Innocent Vit. (1484-1492) 
a double rite. Vius v. (1566-1572) ordered that the 
oflice of St. Joseph should be in that of confessors 


* Roman Catholic writers (e.g. Mgr. Ricard, St. Joseph, sa vte 
et son culte, Lille, 1896) mention Irenwus, Origen, Eusebius, 
Epiphanius, Gregory of Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssa, Hilary of 
Poitiers, Ephraem the Syrian, Cyril of Jerusalem, Chrysostom, 
Jerome, Augustine, Cyril of Alexandria, and Hilary of Arles as 
supporting the Cult of St. Joseph. But they seldom give 
relarenices or distinguish between genuine and spurious works, 
Thus Augustine is quoted ag saying, ‘ Rejoice, Joseph, that by 
the merit of the virtue of the anyels you live go Snralieally as to 
be justly called the father of the Saviour.’ This is doubtless 
from a spurious sermon in Migne, v. p. 2110. Irenwus says 
Joseph ‘served Jesus with a continual joy’ (adv. fcr. iv. 40, 
ed. Grabe, = 23. 1, ed. Massuet); but Irenwus really says, ‘Joseph 
joyfully yielded obedience [to the angel] in regard to all the 
rest of the education of Christ’ (Joseph et Mariam accepit et 
in reliqua universa educatione Christi gaudens obsequium 
preestitit). 

t Ricard, p. 279. 

t KE. H. Thomson, The Life and Glories of St. Joseph, 1891, 


p. 16. 
$ Ricard, p. 282. f 2b. p. 284. 
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who were not popes. Gregory XV. in 1621 made it 
a feast of obligation for the whole world.* Urban 
VII. in 1642 renewed this order. Clement xz1. 
(1700-1721) arranged the hymns and all the parts 
of the oflice peculiar to St. Joseph, and raised it 
to the double degree of the second class. Much 
discussion was held as to the place in the Litany of 
the Saints which Joseph’s name ought to take; but 
it was decided by Benedict x11. in 1726 that it 
should precede the names of the Apostles and 
Martyrs, and follow immediately that of St. John 
the Baptist. 

Two other feast days were added in honour of 
St. Joseph. One is the day of the Patronage of 
St. Joseph, which was fixed for the 3rd Sunday 
after Easter by the Congregation of Rites in 1680, 
and after being observed in a pradually increasing 
number of places was established throughout 
Roman Catholic Christendom by Pius Ix. in 1847. 
The other is that of the betrothal or marriage of 
Mary and Joseph (for which an oflice was drawn 
up by Gerson), and allowed (with a different office) 
by Benedict x1. in 1725 to be observed in all 
anarenes on Jan 23. ‘The feast is kept in England 
as a greater double.’ t 

Lastly, Pius 1X. in 1871 proclaimed St. Joseph 
Patron of the whole Church as follows : ‘Our most 
Holy Lord, Pius Ix., poe moved by recent deplor- 
able events, was pleased to comply with the desires 
of the Prelates, and to commit to the most power- 
ful patronage of the Holy Patriarch, Joseph, both 
Himself and all the faithful, and solemnly declared 
him Patron of the Catholic Church, and com- 
manded his festival, occurring on the 19th day of 
March, to be celebrated for the future as a double 
of the first class, but without an octave, on account 
of Lent.’ t 

But however much we may respect the faith of 
Joseph, and gladly recognize, not only Vaul the 
tent-maker and Veter the fisherman, but also 
Joseph the carpenter, as confessedly high examples 
of the dignity e* work, and of the spiritual reward 
that it receives, we can have little sympathy with 
teaching that stands in such lurid contrast to the 
reticence of the Gospels and of the early Church. 

A. LUKYN WILLIAMS. 

JOSEPH OF ARIMATHASA (‘Iwohp [6] dwd 
"Apimadalas).—A wealthy Israelite and member of 
the Sanhedrin (SovAcur7s); a ‘good man and a right- 
eous’ (Lk 23°), who ‘ was looking for the kingdom 
of God’ (Mk 15"). On the situation of his native 
place, see ARIMATHAA and ARUMAH. Ife was 
‘ Jesus’ disciple’ (Mt 27), “but secretly, for fear of 
the Jews’ (Jn 198), Hehad not consented to the 
judement of the Sanhedrin against Jesus (Lk 23°), 
eae either absented himself from the mecting 
(as Mk 14 sugeests) or refrained from giving a 
vote. After Christ’s death, the approach of sunset 
made it difficult for the apostles—unprepared as 
they were, even if they had recovered their courage 
—to arrange dnly for His reverent interment 
before the Sabbath began. Joseph, hitherto faint- 
hearted, rose to the occasion. He appears to 
have been present at the crucifixion, and his 
possession of a tomb, new and yet unused, hewn 
out of a rock in a neighbouring garden, suggested 
to him the thought of himself obtaining and bury- 
ing the body of Jesus, The spectacle of the 
crucified Saviour had quickened his faith and love, 
and combined, doubtless, with his shame for 
vast faint-heartednesxs, to raise him above the 
ea of man. His boldness is the more notable, 
because, to all human appearance, he was showing 


* On feasts of obligation the faithful are bound to hear mass 
and rest from servile work (Cath. Dict. art. ‘ Feasts’). 

¢ Cath. Dict, art. ‘ Espousals,’ 

t The Decree may be found in Latinand English in Thompeon. 
loc. ctt. p. 485. 
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sympathy with a ruined cause, at the risk of 
ersecution to death.* His request for the body 
rom Pilate was successful, and he took or saw it 
taken down from the cross. According to the Acts 
of Pilate, Joseph sought the favour with tears and 
entreaties ; but even if Pilate’s humanity were 
not stiinulated by a timely bribe, he would be 
disposed to show his sympathy with a councillor 
who had taken no part in constraining him to 
condemn Christ.t Joseph’s example, presumably, 
moved Nicodemus to similar courage. Together 
they received the body and laid it in the tomb, 
Joseph providing the tine linen (o.wdav) and grave- 
HE (60dvma), Nicodemus the abundant spices (Mt 
275) Mk 15%, Lk 23%, Jn 19%", Gusp. of Pet. 3 f., 
23 f., Acts of Pil. 11. 12). 

The minuteness of the Gospel record, its pre- 
servation by all the four evangelists, and its later 
apocryphal expansion, are due not so much to the 
fulfilment of 1 53°, still less to the growth of a 
myth (Strauss, New Life of Jesus, ch. xevi.) based 
thereon (for the parallel, obscured by the Sept., is 
noted by no writer either of the apostolic or of the 
sub-apostolic age),t but to the desire, probably, 
(1) to siynalize the adherence of a member of the 
hostile Sanhedrin; (2) to render prominent an 
incident so closely connected with Christ’s Resur- 
rection. None the less the correspondence with 
‘They made (or appointed) his grave with the 
wicked, and with the rich in his death,’ if not ex- 
act, is striking; and even if a different original 
reference be adopted, it is difficult to regard 
as accidental the fresh siynificance given to 
the verse by the circumstances of our Lord’s 
burial.§ 

A leyend, which first appears in William of 
Malmesbury (de Ant. Glast. Iccl. i.), represents 
Joseph as sent by St. Philip from Gaul to Britain, 
along with eleven other disciples, in A.b. 63; as 
obtaining from a British king a small island in 
Somersetshire (afterwards the site of Glastonbury) 
engirt by the river Brue; and as building there, 
‘with twisted twigs,’ the earliest Christian oratory 
in the land. Malmesbury, however, introduces 
the narrative with an ‘ut ferunt,’ in marked con- 
trast to his reference of other statements in the 
same chapter to earlier historians. The absence, 
also, of any allusion to Joseph’s advent in the his- 
tories of Gildas and Bede is significant. Probably 
some other Joseph, who founded Glastonbury, 
has been confonnded with Joseph of Arimathwa. 
The story of Joseph bringing the Holy Grail to 
England dates from about 1200 A.p., and was 
probably composed by Walter Map. Ussher (Ant. 
Keel. Brit. c. 16) mentions a tradition that Joseph 


* Similar intervention nearly cost Tobit his life (To 11%), and 
actually led to the martyrdom of Porphyrius, a slave of Pam- 
phils: in the poreecuticn of Diocletian (Eus. Mar. Pal. 11). 

he apocryphal Acts of Pilate and Narrative of Joseph repre- 
sent the latter as imprisoned with a view to hig execution. 

t The (fospel of Peter representa Pilate as firet asking Herod 
for the body. Keim’s assertion (Jes. of Naz. vi. p. 256) that Jn 
1088 contradicts 1951.82, ig hypercritical ; Joseph arrived, pre- 
sumably, before the soldiers had completed their work. 

¢ Justin Martyr twice quotes Is 639 in connexion with the 
fulfilment of prophecy (1 Ap. 61, Dial. 97); but in neither case 
ig there any reference to ohyaa War 

§ Gesenius and Knobel, following Jewish commentators, 
interpret ‘rich’ as= proud, ungodly, vicious (against which see 
Urwick, Servant of Jehovah, p. 145); Ewald, Cheyne (/ntrod. 
to Is. p. 429), and Duhin adopt, without MS authority, textual 
emendations, and read p\wy oppressor(Ew.)or py defrauder 
ae and Du.); in each case the word being referred to the 

bylonians, among whom the ‘Servant of the Lorp’ would 
die. The Bible Annotée paraphrases, ‘ He has been interred with 
criminals, but after his death he hag been put by the Eternal 
ie Sheol) in the ranks of the most honourable.’ Delitzsch4 

rwick, etc., retain the meaning ‘rich’ (literally), an 
emphasize the similarity between OT prophecy and NT 
history. The NOAM Venn out ‘his ge nichen mounds,’ instcad 
of ‘in his death’ . opted by Lowth, Ew., Duhm, Ch. in Jntr.), 
renders the parallel more conspicuous, but is not essential to 
tte maintenance ; ‘in his death’ may =‘ when he died.’ 


freed Ireland from poisonous reptiles, a service 
usually attributed to St. Patrick. 


LireraTuRR.—Wuelcher's Excursus on J. of A. in Gosp. of 
Nic. ; Cowper's Apocr. Gosps.; Skeat's Joseph of Arimathie 
(Farly English Texts); Ittizg, Pat. Apost. 13; Hearne’s List. 
and Ant. of Glastonbury ; Saurin, Discours, x. 451, 406. 
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JOSEPH BARSABBAS (AV Rarsabas), surnamed 
Justus; one of the two disciples who had been 
followers of Jesus during the whole of His public 
ministry, and were therefore deemed suitable 
candidates for the apostolic office vacant by the 
treachery and death of Judas Iscariot (Ac 1°). 
Barsabbas means ‘son of Sabba.’ It has been 
variously interpreted ‘son of an oath,’ ‘son of an 
old man,’ ‘son of conversion,’ ‘son of quict’ (see 
Lightfoot, Hor. Heb.; Winer, Realworterb.) ; but it 
was probably a patronymic, Joseph’s father being 
named Sabba. If so, we must reject Lightfoot’s 
suggestion, that he and Judas Barsabbas (Ac 15”) 
were brothers of James the son of Alphwus. His 
Roman surname Justus was doubtless assumed 
after the manner frequent among the Jews at that 
time (cf. Ac 12)? 13')} We have no information 
concerning him beyond what is implied in the one 
passage where he is mentioned. Le is certainly to 
ve distinguished from Joseph Barnabas (Ac 4%) 
and from Judas Barsabbus (Ac 15%); though 
it is not improbable, from the ney, of the 
pee OUynEG, that he and Judas were brothers. 
tusebius (//# i. 12) makes him to have been 
one of ‘the Seventy’ (Lk 10'), and this is not 
improbable. Eusebius (3%) «also relates from 
Papias a legend that Joseph Barsabbas ‘drank a 
deadly poison and yet, by the grace of the Lord, 
suffered no harm.’ G. 'T. PURVES, 


JOSEPH, PRAYER OF.—A lost Jewish apocry- 
phon, mentioned in several catalogues of extra- 
canonical books. Jor information as to its con- 
tents we are indebted almost exclusively to a few 
quotations in the writings of Origen. In all the 
extant passayes Jacob (not Joseph) is the speaker. 
He narrates a conversation tie held with the 
wrestling angel Uriel; and claims to have read 
the tablets of heaven, and thus to know what is 
about to befall mankind. The work is said hy 
Origen to have been in use wap’ 'EBpalos, and his 
quotations show it to have had an antichristian 
animus, Tt is a representative of a remarkable 
trend in Jewish theology, which led the Jews to 
claim for the three great patriarchs the same 
sublime and supernatural lmrantene ies as the 
Christians claimed for the Lord Jesus. For in- 
stance, Jacob claims to be ‘an angel of God anda 
ruling spirit’; ‘the first-begotten (mpwréyovos) of 
every creature animated by God’; ‘an archangel 
of the power of the Lord’; and ‘ the first servant in 
God's presence.’ The wrestling angel, whom 
Christians claimed to be the Messiah, is told by 
Jacob that} he is only eighth in rank among {the 
angels, Jacob himself being first of all; and in the 
same strain Abraham and Isaac are said to have 
been ‘created before every (other) work.’ 


LITERATURB. — Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. VT i. 761-771 ; 
Schtirer, HJP u. iii. 128; Dillmann, art. ‘Pseudepigraphen,’ in 
PRE J.T. MARSHALL. 


JOSEPHUS (A ’Idendos, B débonros), 1 Es 94 = 
JOSEPH, Ezr 10*, 


JOSES a ei An ancestor of our Lord 
(Lk 3” AV reads Jose, failing to observe that "Iwo 
of TR is genitive. The correct text as adopted by 
WH and RV is ‘Inood, so that this Joses gives place 
to Jesus). 2. One of the ‘brethren of the Lord’ 
(Mk 63 15 47, Mt 275%). In Mt 13°° where AV has 
Joses, RV adopts WH text Joseph (see Dalman, 
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Gram. p. 75). 3. The natal name (Ac 4% AV) of 
Barnabas (which see). IV after WH has Joseph. 


JOSHAH (xv\).—A Simeonite chief, 1 Ch 45. 
See GENEALOGY. 


JOSHAPHAT (poy! =n2¥\7).—1. One of David’s 
heroes, 1 Ch 11%, 2. A priest in David’s time, 
1 Ch 15%, 


JOSHAVIAH (an¢).—One of David’s heroes, 
1 Ch 11%, 


JOSHBEKASHAH (-¥pa7:).—A son of Heman, 
1 Ch 25%, There is reason to believe that this 
and five of the names associated with it are really 
a fragment of a hymn or prayer (see GENEALOGY, 
III. 23n.; and cf. Kittel in SBOT, and W. R. 
Smith, OTJC? 143 n.). 


JOSHEB-BASSHEBETH (ng#?3 39°) occurs in 
RV of 2S 23° as a proper name in place of the 
utterly meaningless ‘that sat in the seat’ of the 
AV, It is evident that the text is corrupt, and 
that the original name Jashobeam must be re- 
stored from the parallel passage, 2 Ch 11, just as 
the ‘Hachmonite’ must be substituted for the 
‘Tahchemonite.’ (Cf. Driver, Heb. Yeat of Sam., 
ad loc.) Budde and others would go further. In 
Jashobeam itself they find a corruption of the 
original name, and they recover the latter by the 
following steps. In B we find Ie8éc0e, and in Luc. 
TeoBdad, from which it is inferred that navaaw= 
nvaw'=Syay (Syawx), so that the name of David's 
commander was really Eshbaal. (See notes on 
28 238 in Haupt’s Sacre Bks. of OT, and in 
Kautzsch’s A7), J. A. SELBIE, 


JOSHIBIAH (magyv ‘J” causeth to dwell’; O2f. 
Heb, Lex. compares Phan. Sys’ perhaps = Sy3e"), 
—A Simeonite chief, 1 Ch 4%, See GENEALOGY. 


JOSHUA (on forms and meaning of the name see 
next art.).—4. The successor of Moses. See next 
article. 2. The Bethshemite in whose field waa 
the stone on which the ark was set, on its return 
from the land of the Philistines, 1S 6’ 38 3, 
The governor ("v) of Jerusalem in the time of 
Josiah, 2K 238, 4. The high priest who along 
with Zerubbabel directed affairs at Jerusalem after 
the restoration, Hag 1'+3%14 ete., Zec 3! 36 ete. 
In the books of Hag and Zec he is called Joshua, 
in Ezr and Neh Jeshua (which see). 


JOSHUA.— 


{. Name. 

li. Contents of the Book. 
fii, Relation to the Pentateuch. 
fv. Constituent Docuinents, 

v. Problems of their Relation and Composition. 
vi. Separation from the Pentateuch, and Date. 
vii. Relation to the Book of Judges. 

vill. Historical Value of the Book. 

ix, The Person Joshua. 

x. His Work. 

xi. Religious Teaching of the Book. 

Literature. 


i, THE NAME.—1l. The English form Joshua is 
an abbreviation of the Heb. ywin (only in Dt 3%, 
Jg 2") or ywim (the usual form, e.g. Ex 179, Dt 1% 
etc., 1 K 16%), later abbreviated to jae: (of Joshua 
himself, Neh 8!’) in order to avoid, it is said, the 
sequence of the vowels 6, 0 (SK, 1892, 177, 573; 
WZKM iv, 332 1f.). In Nu 1336 Dt 32% the form 
is yy, the same as that of the king of N. Israel 
(2 K 15* etc.) and the prophet (Hos 1! 7); but Dt 
32“ is probably a textual error for yer, so Sam., 
Gr., Vulg., and Syr. (cf. Driver, in Zoco), and on 
Nu 138 36 (P) no reliance can be placed. The LXX 
give it as 'Incofs, and so it occurs in the NT both as 
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Joshua’s own name (Ac 7) and that of our Lord 
(Mt 17-5), The name, Stade (Gram. 93) suggests 
may be a Hiphil. More probably it is a compound 
‘J” is salvation.’ ‘The parallel forms meax and 
yw'r favour this (on this and the antiquity of the 
name see Gray, Heb, Proper Names, 155, 259). Cf. 
the Heb. yydx, still more weve and ‘yy, the 
Phen. ye, and the Himyarite yém, which Deren. 
bourg transliterates Yuhashi. 

Joshua the son of Nun, the successor of Moses 
in the leadership of Israel, is mentioned several 
times outside the Book of Joshua; but as the 
traditions concerning him are mainly found in the 
latter, it will be more convenient to examine its 
contents and composition before treating of his 
ife. 

li, CONTENTS OF THE Look. — The Book of 
Joshua consists of twenty-four chapters, of which 
the first twelve take up the history of Israel from 
the point reached by the end of Deuteronomy, the 
death of Moses, and continue it through the con- 
quest of Western Palestine; while the next nine 
record the division of the land among the tribes 
(12-21). An appendix gives Joshua’s speech to 
Reuben, Gad, and half-Manasseh, his disinissal of 
them to E, Palestine (22'-*) ; the controversy about 
the altar of Ed (22%); the last days of Joshua 
and his death (23-24); the burial of Joseph’s body 
(2487), and the death of Eleazar son of Aaron (24**), 

lili, RELATION TO THE PENTATEUCH.—The Book 
of Joshua thus proves to be the necessary supple- 
ment and completion of the Pentateuch, of whose 
promises and obligations it records the fulfilment 
in the settlement of Abraham’s descendants in 
Canaan (cf. Gn 12’ ete.); in the execution (told 
in Deuteronomic language) of the Deuteronomic 
commands to Israel to take possession of the land 
and extirpate the Canaanites ; and even in such 
details as the burial of Joseph’s bones, which the 
patriarch made Israel swear they would carry up 
with them from Egypt (Gn 50*).* 

Notwithsta..ding this continuity of historical 
material and of plan, the ev. Canon sharply 
separated the Book of Joshua from the Pentateuch: 
the Pentatench comprises the first and earliest 
vart of the Canon—the Torah; the Book of Joshua 
eads the later Canon of the Prophets, more 
especially the series of historical works, concluding 
with the Books of Kings and known as the Former 
Prophets. Besides, the book in its present form is 
an independent whole, with a detinite beginning and 
conclusion ; its orthography differs in several im- 
ortant details from that of the Pentateuch (e.g. it 
oes not continue the epicene a and 13 of the 
Pentateuch, nor the form 9x5 for ads, and spells 
Jericho intr not as always in the Pentateuch inv); 
while in consequence of its later adoption into the 
Canon its text (cf. the numerous deviations of the 
LXX) is in a less certain form. For some time, 
therefore, the book was not brought under the 
methods of criticism and analysis to which the 
Pentateuch was subjected in the end of last and 
beginning of this century. But in 1792 the 
Scotsman, Father Geddes, in his translation of the 
Bible, wrote (vol. I. Preface, p. xxi): ‘To the 
Pentateuch I have joined the Book of Joshuah 
(sic), both because I conceive it to be compiled by 
the same author, and because it is a necessary 
appendix to the history contained in the former 
books.’ But it was de Wette, Bleek, and Ewald 
who wore the first to extend to Joshua the docu- 
mentary theory of the composition of the Penta- 


* Of. Jos 11". with Nu 2715, Dt 828 811-8. 23 ; 119 with Nu 82, Dt 
818f.; 830. with Dt 1120f. 271-8. 11-14 - 13. with Nu 34 ; 146-15 with 
Nu 14%, Dt 196; 171-6 with Nu 272-42 361-19 20¢, with Nu 86. 

+ Hollenbe , in hig account of the criticism of Joshua (SK, 
1874, p. 463), fe therefore, so far wrong in naming de Wette aa 


the first to recognize that the analysis of Joshua must follow 
the lines of that of the Pentateuch. 
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euch. Deo Wette (see list of literature below), 
after vacillating, in successive editions of his Intro- 
duction, between the fragmentary and documentary 
hypotheses of the composition of the Pentateuch, 
finally adhered to the latter, and traced through 
Joshua the Elohist and Deuteronomie documents. 
In 1822 Bleek distinguished the basis of the book 
as Elohist, additions to it as by the Jahwist, and 
its final redaction as from the hands of the Denter- 
onomist. Soon after Bleek begun his criticism, 
Kwald traced up to the end of Joshua all the docu- 
ments into which he had already analysed the 
Pentateuch. The work was continued by other 
critics, the most prominent of whom have been 
Knobel, Schrader, Néldeke, Hollenberg, Well- 
hausen, Vatke (whose results appear in his post- 
humouslectureson OT Introduction), Budde, Albers, 
Driver, Bennett, and Addis. Amid many varieties 
of opinion as to details, the analyses of this long 
list of scholars reveal a wonderful agreement, not 
only as to the presence in Joshua of all the Penta- 
teuchal documents, but even as to the approximate 
properons in which they stand to each other.* 
t is because of these results that OT criticism 
prefers to speak of the //exateuch rather than of 
the Lentateuch. 

iv. Tatk CONSTITUENT DOCUMENTS. — Critics, 
then, agree that all the chief dccuments of the 
Pentateuch are present in Joshua, and indeed this 
is obvious to any reader of the original who is 
familiar with the characteristic style and favourite 
topics of these documents. But the documents are 
present with certain ambiguities and complications, 
and these present a number of problems unsolved 
and perhaps insoluble, which are peculiar to the 
criticism of Joshua, as contrasted with that of the 
Pentateuch. 

In the following analysis we start with the 
Deuteronomic elements, the spirit and style of 
which are so readily recognized. We have seen 
that the book is faithful to the spirit of the 
Deuteronumic code—even to the extent of ideal- 
izing the facts—in so far as Deuteronomy com- 
mands Israel to take full possession of the land 
and extirpate the native inhabitants. But the 
Deuteronomic dialect is also frequently observed. 
The following is a Jist and analysis of the Deuter- 
onomic Deeeee They are found chiefly in chs. 
1-12, and in the Appendix, chs. 21-24. 

(a) The Deuteronome Passages in Joshua.—lt 
is not without significance that the introduction is 
one of the most plainly Deuteronomic passages of 
the Book. Ch. 1 is not only written mm manifest 
continuation of the end of the Bk. of Deuter- 
onomy (as completed, critics now take for granted, 
by a Deuteronomic editor), but it is composed 
almost throughout in the Deuteronomic style. 
Vv.2- are expanded from Dt 112; Dt 31 is 
echoed in vyv.5 6 l7b.1sb » T)t 46 998 (Heb.) in v.7; 
Dt 1°%- 208 318 in v.9; Dt ll in v.!> Terms used 
only in Dt, or in the meaning in which they are 
eat bee in Dt, are scattered through the chapter 
(e.g. the intransitive pay, and ome in the sense of 
ofhcers who communicate the orders of the chief 
to the eee The appeal to the Law and the 
Book of the Law are also Deuteronomie, and so, 
too, the number of the tribes settled E. of the 
Jordan as 24 (cf. v.44 with Dt 3%), while JE 
(Nu 32!-5 =e) states them as 2. At the same time 
there are complications. The phrases avd mwo 
(v.24), ovon and na ‘na3 (v.}4), are not phrases of the 
Dt style, which has other terms for the two latter ; 
the details in v."* might have been stated by any 


*In opp won to these analyses, defenders of the unity of the 
book, and (to a greater or less degree) of its independence, have 
appeared in J. L. Konig (1836), and Keil in his Commentary. 
Bee also Lex Mosaica, Principal Douglas in his handbook 
on Joshua. 
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writer. These facts have led some to conclude 
that a JE narrative underlies this Dt introduction 
to the Book. It should be observed that the Dt 

arallecls and echoes in the chapter are all taken 
from the historical and parenetic portions of the 
Bk. of Dt which most critics now assign to another 
hand than that which drew up the legal kernel of 
the Book, chs. 12-26. 28. 

In ch. 2, vv.!" (and perhaps v.4) are not only 
Deuteronomic in language, but express a favourite 
thought of the Deuteronomist—the fear which 
Israel and the wonderful deeds of J” produced on 
the inhabitants of W. Palestine. Chs. 3 and 4, 
on the Crossing of Jordan, are obviously com. 
piled from several sources, for they contain not 
only differences of style, but of substance. ‘There 
are, jirstly, clauses in the Dt dialect deducing from 
the events described the Dt doctrines (37 4 the 
magnifying of Joshuain the eyes of Israel; 47! * 
the duty bf teaching future generations the mean. 
ing of the events, and the impression of these on 
the Canaanites); and, secondly, in other parts of 
the narrative, characteristic Dt phrases occur (37* 
boa O79", etc.); but, thirdly also, there are traces 
of an original Dt account of the monument raised 
to commemorate the passage (4% * 5, cf. vv.?1- 44), 
which differs from the two JE accounts of the same 
(see below), in so far as it makes the monument. to 
consist of 12 stones brought by 12 men from the 
bed of Jordan, and places it at Gilgal. In chs. 5 
and 6 (the T'aking of Jericho), 6’, the fear of the 
Canaanites has an echo of Dt, as also 6?” are 
supposed to have (ef. v.2 with Dt 2™ 3? ete., and 
v.77 with Dt 27%), In ch. 7 (Achan’s Trespass) 
no Dt elements can be detected with certainty 
(though some seem to occur in vy.!*: 14-15) till the 
obvious Dt redaetion of v.™, on which see below 
among the JIi passages. In 8 (the Taking of 
Ai) touches of the Dt style may be detected in 
vy, te 3. 27b 

Ch, 879-85 is a passage of peculiar dilliculty. The 
linguistic evidence proves it to be in the main from 
the hand of a Deuteronomist editor, but besides 
containing, as the Dt redaction sometimes does, a 
trace of the priestly writer (in the phrase nsx 433 
v.53), it records a fact, the building of an altar 
at Mt. Ebal, which conflicts with the principal 
law of Dt, that there shall be only one sanctuary 
in the land. It apparently refers to two pas- 
sages in Dt (112 8 which orders blessing to be set, 
on Gerizim, but cursing on Ebal, cag the very 
composite 27}-8, which enjoins the erection of 
plastered stones, when Israel crosses Jordan, and 
the inscription on them of the ‘Torah vv.* 8; that 
this shall be at Ebal v.‘, and that an altar of 
unhewn stones shall be raised there for sacrifice to 
Jehovah; and that the tribes shall be divided to 
bless opposite Gerizim and curse opposite Ebal), yet 
it does not wholly agree with either of these (for it 
records a reading of the whole law where 11” speaks 
only of the blessing and cursing, and 27}*8 speaks 
only of the writing of the Law). Jos 8*-® appears 
therefore not to have been composed with the 
mere view of recording the fulfilment of the afore- 
said Dt injunctions (and indeed it ignores Dt 27!4-% 
altogether), but to be an independent* writing based 
on documents, part of which, the building of the 
Ebal altar, cannot be Deuteronomist, but is more 
likely to belong to KE, whose interest in northern 
sanctuaries is constunt.t (It is to E that the cor- 
responding passage Dt 27° ° is assigned : on the his- 
torical questions raised by the passage, see below). 

In ch. 9 (the Guile of Gibeon) the introduction 


* The Dt passages, the first of which is an interpolation, the 
arts con- 
Dt sub- 


second an extraordinarily composite paragraph (in 

tradictory of itself), may, indeed, have been inserted 

sequent to the appearance of the passage in Joshua 
{ The description of the altar is very like Ex 2025, 
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(vv.+3, cf. Dt 17, Jos 1‘) and the closing words 
(v.7> the Dt formula ‘the place which He shall 
choose’) are Deuteronomic; so, too, vv.%!° (the 
reference to Sihon and Og) and vv. 25 (ef. Dt 
201018), In ch. 10 (The Victory of Gibeon and 
Conquest of the South), which is covered by the Dt 
introduction 9}: %, there are many fragments of the 
Dt style, vv.® 1 14> (the introduction and close of 
the story of J which is gathered round the quota- 
tion from the Bk. of Jashar: the phrase in v.1 
‘in the day... Israel’ is used 9 times in Dt, and 
nowhere else in the Pent.; the phrase in v.> ma 
Sewd ond is also Dt, but there is no reason why it 
might not have been used by another writer), and 
vv.'% (perhaps), %; besides vv.“83, the summary 
of the Conquest of the South, which by other 
documents, Jos 151419 Jo 119-15) ig attributed to 
Judah and Caleb. Ch. 11 (the Conquest of the 
North) is also treated in the summary arrangement 
of the Deuteronomist, and mainly in Dt language ; 
while ch. 12 is assigned by virtually all critics to a 
Deuteronomic hand on the ground that vv.'6 
follow Dt 3%14- 1427 rather than the parallel Nu 
21)-81 (Og is again joined with Sihon), and that Dt 
touches appear in the following verses. The list 
of kings vv.**4 might be from any source. 

In the Second Section of the Book, the Division 
of the Land, chs. 13-21, the Dt passages are few. 
Here again the introduction is one of them, 131-14, 
a summary description of the land still unconquered, 
and a charge to divide what is conquered among the 
94 tribes; and a description of KE. Palestine studded 
not only with phrases but facts peculiar to the 
Deuteronomist (¢.g. v.14 || Dt 181; v.724 tribes ; v.22 
Og; cf. also vv.7"4 generally with the Dt passage 
Jos 12!6), There are, too, signs of an attempt to 
harmonize two differing accounts of the conquest 
(cf. Wellh. Comp. des Hex. p. 129; Knuenen, 
Onderz. i. 1, §7, n. 27). Ch. 14% 7is Deuteronomic ; 
so, too, chs. 187-19 214°, which represent the con- 
quest of the Holy Land as in complete fulfilment 
of the Divine promise: a representation not con- 
sistent with other passages nor borne out by the 
subsequent history, but in harmony with the 
Deuteronomist’s ideal treatment of the subject. 
It is remarkable that in ch. 20 the Dt additions 
do not occur in the LXX. In the Appendix chs. 
22-24, Joshua’s charge to the 2§ tribes (ch, 221-8), 
and his last charge to the nation (23!-!8), are in the 
well-known hortatory style of Dt. 

(5) The Priestly Writing in Joshua.—It is most 
convenient to take thisnext. Inthe First Scction, 
chs, 1-12, the passages from P are few and frag- 
mentary, and consist either (a) of additions to the 
narrative of dates and statistics (about which, 
however, there is this difficulty, that, though such 
things are characteristic of P in the Pentateuch, 
they do not in Joshua always agree with other 
stutistics given by P, and being but bare figures 
cannot be proved on evidence of language to belong 
to P); or (8) of the substitution of characteristic 
terms of P for the corresponding terms of other 
documents; or (c) of statements with regard to the 
ritual and enforcement of the Law. Of the first of 
those three classes are 34(?) 41-19; of the second 
54 annbon ‘wx $3 onsin (65), and the evident ex- 
pansion of 74 and 7° jax Sew: $3 ine worm, 1077 ay 
ma orn osy (11); of the third class 5°? the 
account of the Passover, 67> 7} 917-21 1138, 

In the Second Section, on the Division of the Land, 
the bulk is from P (all, in fact, except the Dt pas- 
sages already cited, and «a few from JIt which will be 
cited immediately). This is clear from the presence 
of the characteristic marks of P’s style, and the 
agvreement of theinjunctions with those laid down in 
the Priestly Legislation inthe Pentateuch. Besides 
the bulk of the contents, the opening and closing 
formulas of the various parayraphs of this section 
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are from P. In short, in this section, as in the 
Pentateuch, P furnishes the framework. In the 
Appendix, ch, 22° (which emphasizes the central- 
ization of the worship by the account of the altar 
that was ‘by Jordan’) displays many of the char- 
acteristic marks of b’s style. ‘There are, however, 
other features which sugeest an independent author. 

(c) The a hunss ETON GE Documents in Joshua. 
—As in the Pentateuch, the bulk of the narrative 
in Joshua belongs to the donble document, known 
to critics as JE. ‘To the trained eye the style is 
easily distinguished from that of Dt or P. hen, 
however, we seek to discriminate its two con- 
stituents, which in the Pentateuch are so often 
discernible from each other, we receive little or no 
assistance from the style or the language. = I[t 
exhibits, however, another and far more decisive 
difference. Again and again in the JE portions of 
Joshua it becomes evident that two accounts of 
the same event have been welded together, for the 
statements not only repeat each other with a 
redundancy utterly forcign to the crisp style of 
either of the two documents J and E, but in details 
often conflict with each other. Inch] there are only 
fragments of JE. Ch 2 is all Ji, except vv. . 
5o, too, chs. 3. 4, the Crossing of Jordan, except the 
Dt fragments noted above. But when these have 
been put aside, the remainder reveals the presence 
of two narratives (as Wellhuusen was the first to 
point out); according to one of which a monument 
to commemorate the Passage was built at Gilgal 
with stones taken from the river’s bed by the 
people, but according to the other was set up in 
the river’s bed, and consisted of 12 stones carried 
by 12 representatives of the tribes, This difference 
(in addition to the 3rd story of the Deuteronomist 
referred to above) is apparent not only from the 
statements in 489, but han the fact that while 3!” 
describes the people as having all passed over, 
44. 5. 10 treat them as still about to cross, Again, 
37 and 4? cannot belong to the same narrative, for 
they are simply ‘doublets’; yet 3° is presupposed 
by 4. The two narratives may be thus dis- 
tinguished —(J]) 31+ 5:10.11. 18-17 41-88. and (2) 3! 
4¢-7-91ls, Of these two accounts it is not easy to 
say which is J and which E. 

Ch. 5 (events between Jordan and Jericho) is 
one of the most complicated parts of the text of 
Joshua. V./, as we ee seen, is Dt. Vv.2- 3 8% 
(the record of the cirenimcision of the people by 
Joshua), are from JE. But into v.? words have 
been inserted—they are not found in the LXX— 
implying that Joshua did this a second time; and 
vv.*7 (the LXX here offers a widely different 
reading) interpolate an account of the reasons of 
the operation, which is not consistent with JE’s 
statement in v.°, that it was undertaken for the 

urpose of ‘rolling away the reproach of Egypt.’ 
These words are in themselves an obviously wron 
interpretation of the term Gilgal, z.¢. ‘stone-circle, 
and can only mean that in the opinion of the 
writer Israel had been uncircumcised in Egypt, 
and that this neglect, which had excited the re- 
roach of the circumcised Egyptians, was now at 
ast repaired. In contradiction to this, vv.“7 de- 
clare that the Israelites while in Ecypt were 
circumcised, but that generation had all died, and 
those who were born after the Exodus had not 
been circumcised, which neclect Joshua now made 
rood, The phraseolory of these four verses is partly 

’s, but most critics take them, alony with the 
words interpolated in v.?, to be the addition of a later 
writer, who was anxious to harmonize J E’s account 
with previous reports of P about circumcision. 
The end of ch. 5 (vv.}%!*) also presents a difficulty. 
It is genérally assigned to JE; but some critics, 
on the alleged ground that the phrases ma xax and 
sw as applied to an angel are found only in late 
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writings, take the passage to be one of the very 
latest additions to the Bk. of Joshua. So Kuenen. 
This reason is not conclusive. It was an early 
belief that Jehovah had a heavenly host (cf. 1 Ix 
22%), the belief in individual angels with special 
functions was also early, and we need not take w 
in the special sense in which it is intended when 
applied to angels in the Bk. of Daniel, but simply 
in its early signification of a military oflicer. 
Vv.'515 may therefore very well be left to JE. 

The whole of ch. 6 (the Fall of Jericho), except 
vv.? and 27, belongs to JE, but we meet in it the 
same phenomenon as in chs. 3 and 4, the presence 
(again first detected by Wellhansen) of two ditfer- 
ing accounts—one (vv.® 7 1% 1 partly 14 18 Sand it 
came to pass... manner,’ 4 ‘and the people 
shouted’) which relates that Israel marched round 
Jericho on 7 successive days, the first 6 silently, 
but on the 7th they shouted at the word of Joshua, 
and the walls fell; and the other (vv.* partly, 
$70.89) parts of vv! 15, yy,16- 2b) which relates 
that a portion of the armed men marched round 
the city 7 times on one day, having in their midst 
the ark and priests with trumpets, and that at the 
7th round the people shouted at the signal of the 
trumpets, and the walls fell. Cf. especially vv." 
wud 20. in the latter the people shout both before 
and after the trumpets, though v.’® enjoins them 
not to shout till the trumpets give the signal. As 
in chs. 3. 4 it is not easy to assign these double 
accounts, present in ch. 6, respectively to J and E. 

Inch. 7 (the Defeat before Ai and Achan’s Sin 
and Doom) all is from JE except v.* and parts of 
vv.44. 25, The latter verses allord so instructive 
an example as to how the original JE narrative 
has been worked upon by subsequent editors that 
it is worth examining theirdetails, To begin with, 
the LXX omits in v.4 the words aam—noarnm, and 
in v.85 yera—inim, Moreover, in v.™ the term ‘and 
all Israel’ las been separated from its fellow- 
nominative ‘Joshua’ at the beginning of the 
verse * by the words omitted in the [2 NS and by 
the rest of the catalogue of Achan’s property, 
while in v.% not only does the phrase beginning 
1017) ‘and they stoned him with stones,’ which is 
in the language of P, form a mere doublet to the 
phrase introduced by 15po" ‘and they stoned them 
with stones,’ but when we remove the former, 
the latter is still preceded by the words ‘and 
they burned them with fire,’ an impossible 
order: we cannot conceive of Achan and his pro- 
perty as first burned and then stoned. Besides, 
while v.25, which is JE, speaks of a cairn being 
raised over Achan alone, v.*4 deseribes them as 
brought up to the valley of Achor, and v.% de- 
scribes them as being burned and stoned. Of this 
confusion Albers has given the following reason- 
able explanation, The original JE narrative re- 
corded the punishment only of Achan, but a Deuter- 
onomic editor, wishing to bring the process into 
conformity with Dt 13'% 27, which enjoins that goods 
subject to the Herem or Ban shall be burned, has 
added to v.™ the catalogne of Achan’s property, 
which we have already seen to be an evident in- 
trusion, and to v.% the notice of the burning which 
we have seen to be impossible before that of the 
stoning. ‘This editor must have also changed the 
‘him’ of both these verses into ‘them’; it is 
remarkable that in both the LAX has ‘him.’ Hf, 
now, we take out of the verses those intruded 
elements of Dt and P, the JE remainder rends 
consistently: ‘And Joshua, and all Israel with 
him, took Achan the son of Zerah, and brought 
him (LXX A) to the valley of Achor; and Joshua 
said, “ Why hast thou brought trouble upon us? 
Jehovah wil bring trouble upon thee.” And they 
stoned him (LAX BA; adro’s F) with stones,’ 

* Though in AV they have been brought together. 


In ch. 8'-? (the Taking of Ai) everything except 
the Dt fragments already noticed is from JE. 
But as in chs. 3. 4. 6, two accounts geet to have 
been fused (though it is not certain how we are to 
divide them between J and E). This is clear not 
only from the reduplication of certain details 
(vv.!4 38 ete., see below), and awkward connexions 
(v.44, and v.¥8 with v.!®), but still more from a 
double and contradictory story of the ambush, as 
well as from an attempt in the Massoretic text to 
reconcile these, and from the omission by the LXX 
both of the attempt and of the contradictory data. 
The first of the two accounts starts with v.® (perhaps 
earlier, for though vv.!:? are mainly Dt, they contain 
other elements). According to this, after Joshua 
and all the army started from Gilgal for Ai, he 
chose and sent forward * 30,000 (?3000) men by 
night to conceal themselves on the opposite or 
western side of Ai, and charged them to wait there 
till the army should pretend to flee from Ai, and 
drawing its inhabitants out of it, leave it empty, 
when the ambush were to take possession. The 
men chosen go forth and effect this movement, 
while Joshua passes the same night in the valley 
(in v.® for oy read with Ewald poy). At this point 
the second account starts from v.'°, or at least 
from v.41, which relates that all the people (omit 
for grammatical reasons the words ‘ of war’) which 
were with him came over against Ai,t and (v.}%) 
Joshua took about 5000 men and ‘set them as an 
ambush between Bethel and Ai, westward of Ai.’ 
Then comes the difficult v.¥8, which seems an 
attempt to combine and summarize the two 
accounts. The Greek translator, or the editor of 
the texts he used, feeling that the combination 
was impossible, has substituted for 8" the word 
‘eastward,’ and for !**, with its contradictory data, 
the words ‘the ambushes of the city from the sea 
(i.e. westward)’; and has omitted all v.4% To this 
explanation the only alternative is that the data 
in v.44, which conflict with those of the previous 
account of the ambush, and v."8 have been added 
to the Massoretic text after the LXX translation 
was made, which is hardly possible. V.'* alike 
by its repetitions, in different words, of the same 
actions and theawkward grammar by which they are 
combined, is obviously the fusion of two accounts— 
one: ‘And it came to pass, when the king of Ai 
saw, that he and all his people hastened to the 
..-tin front of the Arabuh, not knowing of the 
ambush against them behind (to the west of) the 
city’; the other: ‘And the men of the city rose 
up early, and came forth to meet Israel in battle.’ 
The Israelites flee, and draw the men of Ai§ after 
them. JLlere, ayain, in vv." 27 there are small 
doublets, and so, in fact, to the end of v.* (e.g. in 
v.% the people fleeing to the wilderness ‘turn on 
their pursuers,’ omitted by LXX; yet in v.73 
‘Joshua and all Israel see that the ambush have 


* V.898, Some scholars think that according to this first account 
Joshna sent his ambush ahead from Gilyal. This can be main- 
tained only by denying that v.88 belongs to the first account. 
But there 1g no cause in the clause itself for separating it from 
what follows. And it is not probable that any account would 
have made Joshua send the unibush ahead from Gilgal, for this 
place is 6 or 7 hours distant from Al, and if the main body had 
remained there during the night in which the ambush took up 
its position west of Ai, starting next morning, it would not have 
reached Aj till the ambush had been exposed for several hours 
to the daylight. Take v.88 with what follows it, and we find the 
first account imply that the ambush was not chosen and 
despatched till the whole army had gone up towards Ai, which 
does not contradict the second and more detailed account, that 
it started after Joshua and the army had arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ai. 

¢ This still may be, though not probably, the first account, 

t sib ‘to the appointed place.’ Dillmann’s theory, that 
one of the two narratives had previously described this tryst, is 
surely impossible, for the men of Ai did not know of Israel’e 
arrival. Bennett emends 105 ‘to the descent.’ 

§ Heb. adds ‘and Bethel,’ but LXX omits; it must be the 
addition of a late scribe inserting an allusion to Jg 1. 
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taken the city, and that smoke goes up, and turn 
and smite the men of Ai’; and in v.™ sqwa 427D3). 
These are quite enough (without supposing that a 
different use has been imputed to Joshua’s javelin 
in v.¥ from that in v.”8) to prove the fusion of two 
tales of the same event. V.7 is of course Dt. In 
the Dt passage vv.” the part that must have 
been taken from E has been already pointed out. 

In ch. 9 (the Guile of Gibeon), after the Dt 
introduction in vv':3, the JE narrative commences 
independently in v.%. Its style is distinguish- 
able from the Dt portions, vv.9+ 1% % 25.27); and 
both in style and substance it differs from the P 
account, vv.!5»-17-21, But even within JE a double 
account is as discernible as it was in the JE 
portions of chs. 3. 4. 6 and 8: ef. the doublets in 
vv.6-%,* Inch. 10!-37 we have the JE account of 
the defeat by Joshua of the kings of Jerusalem, 
Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, and Debir, all with terri- 
tories that afterwards became Judah’s, Vy! 16-27 
read continuously, and relate fully how God smote 
the Canaanites before Israel by a great hailstorm. 
Vv.!*15 break into this with a story suggested by 
an ancient verse of poetry, a prayer of Joshua for a 
day long enough to slay his foes; they add that this 
prayer was answered by God commanding the sun 
to stand still for a whole day in the heavens, and 
that Joshua and his force returned to their camp ; 
while vv.'9" relate that they continued the pursuit 
of the 5 kings whose forces had been beaten by the 
hailstorm recounted in v.™, Vv.}*")5 are plainly 
an interpolation by another, who finding in the 
Bk, of Jashar this poetical ejaculation of Joshua 
for a day sufficient for his big task, prosaicall 
added, vv.7 4, that this actually happened. This 
account of the defeat of the southern kings is not 
compatible with that in ch. 15%" and indg 1™ (see 
below, § vii.). In ch. 1]1'!'8 we have the JI 
account of the conquest of N. Canaan. 

In the Second Section, chs. 13-21, on the Division 
of the Land, the portions by JE are comparatively 
few, some of them mere fragments: in ch. 13, 
vv.}-18 in ch. 15, vv.34% 6 (see below, § vii.), in ch. 
16, vv.}3, the boundary of Joseph; v.” the Canaan- 
ite enclaves at Gezer and in Ephraim, the latter 
assigned to E; in ch. 17, vv.'? details on Manas- 
sch, and vv,}0"!8 Manasseh’s difficulties with .the 
Canaanites and Joshua’s treatment of the house of 
Joseph; in ch. 18, vv.26 810 Joshua’s allotment of 
land to 7 tribes, by casting lots; in ch. 19° a detail 
about Simeon, vv.‘ 4 the removal of Dan to Laish 
(see below, § vii.), and vv.“-™ the tribes take pos- 
session and Joshua gets Timnath-serah. 

In the Appendix (chs, 22-24) the whole of ch. 24, 
except a few insertions from Dt and P, is assipned 
to KE. 

v. PROBLEMS OF THE RELATION AND COMPOSI- 
TION OF THE DOCUMEN'S. —The evidence thus 
collected from tho text itself of the Bk. of 
Joshua, may be ambiguous in this or that detail ; 
but its cumulative force and its main direction are 
unmistakable. Were it only by the ‘doublets’ it 
contains on the various episodes of the conquest, 
and by the different degrees of completeness to 
which various passages describe the division of the 
land to have been carried, the Bk. of Joshua is 
amply proved to be a compilation from several 
sources. Of these, the oldest, which supplies the 
bulk of the narrative of the conquest in chs. 1-12, 
and gives the conclusion of Joshua’s history in ch. 
24, but also supplies some details concerning the 
division of the land, belongs by linguistic avidenee 
to the document entitled by critics JE. This 
document is itself composed from two narratives ; 
for, as we have seen, in those parts of it which run 
through chs. 3, 4, 6 and 8, two accounts of the 


* The attempt by Budde, p. 50, to get rid of the differences by 
emending the text, has not convinced critica, 


same episodes, the crossing of Jordan and the tak- 
ing of Jericho and of Ai, have ubviously been coin- 
bined ;* and in chs, 13-21, later passages (182-6 8-10 
and entats others) have been added to it, whether 
by the hand that combined its constituents it is 
impossible to say. Alonyside these written tradi- 
tions in JE of the Conquest and Division of the 
Land, there appears to have existed, either in whole 
or part, at least one other written tradition, and 
verhaps two. The passages in chs. 1-12, which on 
inguistic evidence are assiynable to P, seem to 
have been taken from a Priestly narrative of the 
Conquest, and there was certainly a Priestl 
account of the Division of the ‘Territory from which 
the bulk of chs. 13-21 is taken. But there are also 
accounts of soimne events of the Conquest, notably 
that of the monument at Gilgal (42: 9: 8, ef, vv. 2-24, 
and the summary of the Conquest of the South 
(978-4), which seem to imply that there was, in 
addition to the two other accounts just noted 
above, one independent Deuteronomic account of 
the Conquest. 

But if the existence of an original Dt narrative 
of the facts of the ponder be uncertain, there 
was another hand at work of the same spirit and 
style of language. Jn chs, 1-12 the great majority 
of the Dt passages do not give evidence of belong- 
ing to an independent account of the same events 
as are described in JE, but consist of introductions 
to the various sections, the bulk of the narrative 
in which is JE, and of connexions and transi- 
tions; or they point out how the events related in 
JE illustrate the favourite doctrines of the Deuter- 
onomic writers and enforee the Deuteronomic legis- 
lation, <All these passages are easily separable 
from the narratives to which they have been 
added, and sometimes (a3 in ch. 7% %) it is clear 
that their insertion has not been accomplished 
without the modification of the atiaal text. 
And, besides, single phrases characteristic of the 
Dt style have been scattered over most of the 
chapters. All this points to one conclusion, A 
Deuteronomic writer has ‘edited,’ not only chs. 
1-12, but the whole book. His is the framework 
of the whole, his its connexion with the Bk. of 
Deuteronomy, the modification of the JE narra- 
tives, and the lessons deduced from them. Who 
he was, whether he can be identified with the 
author of the original Dt law-book (which is 
improbable), or the author of the historical supple- 
ments to the latter, or was another writer of the 
same spirit and style, are questions that divide 
critics, and depend on the still unsettled problems 
as to the composition of the Bk. of Deuteronomy 
itself.t It would be misleading, however, to take 
for granted that this Deuteronomic redaction was 
completed by one hand at one time. The reasons 
for supposing that various strata (though all in 
the Deuteronomie spirit and style) are represented 
in it will appear from the next parayraph. 

The question of the relation of this Deuter- 
onomic redaction (or redactions) to the elements of 
P which appear in Joshua is a very difficult one. 
Was the Dt redaction (or redactions) completed 
upon JE and the independent Dt iraitions 
(described above), and was the whole only then 

* We have also seen that it is not posyible to assign these, on 
linguistic evidence, respectively to J and E. 

t See the discussions in the worka, cited below, of Hollenberg, 
Kuenen, Dillmann, and Kittel. Hollenberg’s conclusion is that 
not the original Deuteronomist, but the Deuteronomic editor 
who combined Deuteronoiny with the rest of the Pentateuch 
and added to it chs. 1-4. 27. 2-31, is the writer of these 
passages in Joshua. Dillmann assigns them in the main to the 
author of the Bk. of Deuteronomy ; Kuenen, either to a writer 
or writers akin in spirit and style to the author of Dt 1-4, etc.; 
so virtually Kittel, to a D2 whom (not certainly but on the 
whole) he takes to have been different from Dl. There is a 
curious difference between the Dt passage Jos 135 and Dt 


1124. 25a but it is not very great, and does not carry use far ir 
the discussion of the question. 
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combined with the passages from P? Or did the 
Dt redaction take place subsequently to P? The 
former of these alternatives is accepted by Driver 
(Introd.® p. 104). But there is important evidence 
in favour of the latter. In the Bk. of Joshua, P 
does not occupy the regulative position, nor 
supply the framework, as it does in the Penta- 
teuch. And in the Massoretic text of Joshua 
portions of P have apparently been subjected to 
the Dt revision; in ch. 20, for instance, the sub- 
stance is from P, the additional matter is Deuter- 
onomic (see vv.48), Again, while most of the Dt 
passages appear in the LXX translation, and are 
therefore to be regarded as prior to it, a number 
are not found in it. For example, in ch. 7** we 
saw that the LXX reproduces only some of the 
Dt modifications of the JE account of Achan’s 
punishment, and the verses ch. 208 (just cited), in 
which Deuteronomic additions are manifest, are 
not found in the LXX(B). It is also probable that 
ch, 22° was written subsequently to the Priestly 
Code (cf. W. R. Smith, O7JC? 413, and Bennett, 
Primer, 90). Throughout the hook, too, we find 
some words from a very late stave of the language 
(Dillmann, p. 442). ll this implies that what 
Bennett (Be. Jos, p. 22) calls ‘very probable’ 
is a certainty: the Deuteronomic redaction of 
the Bk. of Joshua is from mere than one hand. 
Some of it, according to the evidence of the LXX, 
must be very late. Accordingly we understand 
why no anthor’s name has been assigned to the 
Rk. of Joshua:* it takes its title from its subject 
and is an anonymous work. The points upon 
which an early author, or even one contem- 
porary with the events described, has _ been 
assumed, are either illusory (¢.7. the reading of 5! 
way should be oray), or can only prove the date of 
one or other of the constituent documents, The 
final redaction affords no historical allusion by 
which its date might be fixed. 

vi. SEPARATION FROM THE PENTATEUCH, AND 
Datt.—Another set of problems is raised by the 
relation of Joshua tothe Pentateuch. Most critics 
have held that the Bk. of Joshua was separated 
from the rest of the Pentateneh after JE, D, and P 
had been combined, but Bennett (A Primer of the 
Bible, 1897, p. 90) thinks that the JE, D, and P 
portions of Jos were combined by another and later 
editor than the editor who combined the same docu- 
ments in the Pentateuch. This is certainly borne 
out by the different rank, alluded to above, which 
is assiynod to P in the Pentateuch and in Joshaa, 
But, whatever be the answer to these questions, 
the reason of the separation of the Book of Joshua 


from the Pentateuech when the latter became 
canonical in Israel in Ezra’s time is very intel- 
ligible. The legislation really closes with Deuter- 


On OIy and the account of Moses’ death, and it 
was legislation which Ezra and Nehemiah were 
anxious to enforce. That the Bk. of Joshua was 
not regarded in Israel as what we call canonical 
till long after the Torah or Five Books of Moses 
had reached that rank, is clear from the difference 
between it and them in the LXX_ translation. 
While it is evident, from the comparatively few 
discrepancies between the Massoretic text and that 
of the LAX, that the text of the Tornh had long 
been pruarded with care before the LX.X translation 
was nade, the many discrepancies in the Bk. of 
Joshua, the freedom with which the Greek trans- 
lator or translators allowed themselves to omit and 
to modify, prove that when the LXX translation of 
it was made Joshua was not regarded as of canoni- 
cal rank. The admission to the Canon of the 


* That Joshua ie the author is asserted in the Talmud, ‘Baba 
bathra,’ 142. It hag been maintained by a few Rom. Cath. and 
Protestant scholars, and even in this century by, ¢.¢9., J. 1. Konig, 
AT Stud, i. 1836. But see Calvin’s sane words in his Argt. 
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Prophetical Books, to which it belongs, is generally 
held to have been about 200 B.C. 

vii, RELATION TO THE -BOOK OF JUDGES.—But 
the probleins of the analysis of the Bk. of Joshua 
cannot be fully stated without some comparison of 
its data of the Conquest with those furnished in 
the opening chapters of the Bk. of Judges. We 
have seen that in the Bk. of Joshua there are two 
different conceptions of how the Conquest was 
achieved. One is that shared by both D and P: 
that the Conquest of the Land was completed 
and the inhabitants exterminated by Joshua, and 
thereupon the various territories were ‘occupied 
by the tribes to which he allotted them. he 
other, very evident from the fragments of J, in 
the second half of the book, takes the Conquest to 
have been gradual and partial, This, the older 
conception, is that which is supported by the Bk. 
of Judges. In Jg 1-25 we have fragments of an 
account of the Conquest, which an editor has 
found irreconcilable with the conception that 
dominates the Bk. of Joshua, and has therefore, 
by an introductory clause, Jz 1), transferred to the 
days after Joshua’s death. This, however, is 
impossible: we cannot conceive that Israel havin 
gained full possession of Western Palestine am 
eetcnatiited the Canaanites, was after Joshua’s 
death driven back upon Jericho and began a 
second series of campaigns which gradually re- 
stored the country to them. In itself this is im- 
possible ; and that the campaigns in Jg 1 pe ppened 
in Joshua’s lifetime is implied not only by the 
account of his death which follows them in Jy 21f, 
but proved by the fact that the same eesti (e.g. 
Hebron and Caleb, Debir and Othniel) which are 
related in Jg las happening after Joshua’s death 
are in the Bk, of vou itself related as happen- 
ing while he still directed the allotment of the 
territories. Omit Jg 1'* and several other verses in 
the same chapter wien are obvious insertions by 
an editor and some of which flatly contradict 
verses that stand next them, and what is left 
affords an account of the Conquest which is in 
harmony (as already said) with the older of the 
two conceptions, contained in the Bk. of Joshua.* 

The relation to each other of these parallel 

assages in the Bk. of Joshua and in Jy 1 has 
(een differently estimated by critics. et the 
facts pues to shut ont all the alternatives but 
one. Not only do the parallels agree (as has just 
been said) in their general conception of the con- 
quest—that it took place through the efforta of 
separate tribes, and with neo picle results rather 
than (as the view of P and D which prevails in the 
Bk. of Joshua conceives it) by all Israel acting 
together and with a complete extermination of the 
‘inhabitants of the land’; but in parts the parallels 
agree word for word, and they both contain the 
same characteristic terms and phrases. 

The following table represents the agreements 
and differences :— 


Jg 11 (except the first clause) 2.38.5.6.7; The beginning of 
Judah's and Simeon’s canipaign, and their defeat of 
Adoni-bezek. Jus 10!%: After Joshua's capture of Ai and 
treaty with Gibeon, Adoni-zedek (LX X Adoni-bezelk ; the 
reading Adoni-zedek has perhaps orisen as some echo of 
another ancient king of Jerusalem, Melchi-zedek), king 
of Jerusalem, with the kings of Jarmuth, Lachish, and 
Felon, having attacked Gibcon, is defeated by Joshua and 
= Israel in the battle of Beth-horon, and afterwards 


slain, 

Jg 119. 20.1015: After Judah receives the hill-country for an 
inheritance, Caleb in oOhedience to a command by Moses 
receives Hebron, and takes it, slaying ita Anakite lords ; 


*On Jg 1f. consult Wellhnusen, Comp, d. Ilex. 218-215; FE. 
Meyer, ZAT'Wi. p. 135 ff.; but especially Budde, both in ZATW 
vii. p. 04ff., and Richt. uw. Samuel, pp. 2 ff., 84-89; and Moore, 
Judges,-in the Internat. Crit. Comm. p. 3ff. The verses to be 
eliminated from Jy 1-25 are las. 4. 8. 8 18. 36 ib 58.8, Of these 14 ig 
redundant in face of vv.57; v.8, intimating the capture of Jerus. 
is contradicted by later history and the rest of the narrative. 
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he offers his daughter to the conqueror of Kirlath-sepher. 
This is ‘Othniel. ‘Othniel receives Achsah, Caleb's 
daughter, and with her the ‘upper and lower Guloth.’ 
Jos 1513: Caleb, in obedience to a divine command by 
Joshua, receives Hebron, slaying its Anakite lords; then 
from v.36 the atory of Debir, ‘Othniel, and Achsah follows 
exactly asin Jg 112ff., 

Jg 116.17; The settlement of the Kenite and conquest of 
Simeon’s land find no parallel in Joshua. 

Jg 121: The continued hold of the Jebusite upon Jerusalem, 
the sons of Benjamin do not drive him out. Jos 158; 
The same, but it is the sons of Judah who are said not to 
have been able to drive out the Jebusite. 

Jg 122-26; The house of Joseph go up to Bethel, and with them 
Jehovah (an unusual expression, and not found in the 
relation of the other campaigns; for /ehovah LXX reads 
Judah; Budde reasonably conjectures Joshua as the 
original reading); the house of Joseph takes Bethel. To 
this there is no parallel in the Bk. of Joshua; but a 
reminiscence of the capture of Bethel crops up in the 
story of the taking of Ai, Joa 817‘ Ai and Bethel’ (but this 
is omitted by the best MSS of LXX). 

Jgl%7.%: Manasseh did not dispossesa the inhabitants of 
Beth-shan, Taanach, Dor, Ibleam, Megiddo, and their 
subject villages. But the Oanaanite resolved to dwell in 
that land. When Israel grew strong they forced Oanaan- 
ites to work for them. Jos 171213; The Bene-Manasaeh 
were not able to dispossesa the inhabitants of Beth-shan, 
Ibleam, Dor, En-dor, Taanach, Megiddo, but the Canaan- 
ite resolved to dwell in this and; when the Bene-Israel 
grew strong they forced the Canaanites to work for them. 

Jg 12: Ephraim did not dispossess the Oanaanite of Gezer, 
but the O. dwelt in his mfdst in Gezer. ||Jos 1619; And he 

Ephraim) did not dispossess the Canaanite who dwelt in 
ezer, but the O, dwelt in the midst of Ephraim to this 
day, and ‘had to take up the forced service of a labourer,’ 

Jg 13033; Zebulun, Asher, and Naphtali did not dispossess 
the Canaanites of certain towns. No parallels to this in 


Jos. 

Jg 14.35; The Amorites forced the Bene-Dan into the hill- 
country, and did not allow them to come down into the 
‘emek, And the Amorite resolved to dwell in Mt. Heres 
jn Aijalon and tn Sha‘albim, and the hand of the house of 
Joseph was heavy, and they were reduced to forced labour. 
Jos 1947; And the Bene-Dan went up and fought with 
Leshem and took it, and smote it at the edge of the 
sword, and took possession of it, and dwelt in it, and 
called Leshem Dan after Dan their father. From these 
two passages Budde proposes to restore the full text of 
the original in this order: Jg 1%, Jos 1047=. (LXX) 47, Jy 
136 (cf. the LXX additions to Jos 19#7b), 


This comparison, besides revealing the similarity 
of general conception and identity of several 
passages and characteristic phrases, shows that the 

assages in Jg 1, besides being set under a wrong 

ate (v./* ‘after the death of Joshua’), have been 
‘edited’ to serve the purpose of the compiler of 
this part of the Bk. of Judges, which as revealed 
in ch, 2'>4 is that the failure to dispossess all the 
Canaanites is the reason why Jehovah proceeded 
now to punish Israel, For instance, the passages 
in Joshua generally declare that the tribes were 
not able to drive out certain Canaanite com- 
munities; in Jg 1 the words in italics are 
omitted.” And in v.?! the Benjamites have been 
substituted for Judah, which is given in the 
parallel Jos 15, From all this it is clear that in 
the Bk. of Joshua we have the more original text 
of these passtees it is impossible that the editor 
of that book took them from Jg 1. Nor is the 
converse probable; for in the Bk. of Joshua, as we 
have seen, these passages have been inserted in a 
setting, the whole tendency of which is to give 
a conception of the conquest different from that to 
which they testify. There remains possible, there- 
fore, only this conclusion, as Budde has clearly 
exhibited, that the editors, both of the Bk. of 
Joshua and of Jg 1f., have taken them from a 
common source, This source, with its conception 
of the conquest so different from that of D and P, 
must, in our ignorance of any other sources of the 
Hexateuch, be assigned to JE. Can we decide 
whether it belongs to J or E?_ It so happens that 
in ch. 24 we have a piece which, for very obvious 
reasons, critics are agreed in assigning to FE. But 
ita conception of the conquest approaches too 
nearly to that of the Deuteronomic redaction of 

* In y.19b the omission of the words is very plain; the infinit. 
#7? cannot be construed without them. 
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Joshua to allow us to assign to its author the 
passages in question. We have therefore no 
alternative but to regard them as the work of J, 
or at least of the series of writers desicnated by 
that letter. So, for instance, Kittel, Driver (in 
Smith’s Dict. of the Bible?, vol, i. pt. li, p. 1816), 
and especially Budde (ZATW vil. 155 1%), who 
assigns them, not to the original J, but to the 
Jahwistic redactor. And to the same hand we 
must assign, of course, a number of other passages 
in the Bk. of Joshua which, though they are not 
found among the parallels present in Jg 1, plainly 
supplement the latter, and are ruled by the same 
conception of the conquest, viz. that it was partial, 
for there were many Canaanite cummunities and 

roups of communities whom the tribes could not 

rive out. ‘These are Jos 13 17!*8, and probably 
the simpler forms of the doublets in the JE portions 
of chs, 1-12, and among them we must also inclnde 
the additional matter which ch.'19” contributes 
to the story of Dan as related in Jg 1%, See, 
further, art. JUDGES (BOOK OF), where on several 
points a different view is maintained from that 
represented in the present article. 

vill, THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF TIE BooK 
OF JOSHUA. — We have seen — upon evidence 
afforded by itself, philolovical and textual—that 
the final redaction of the book must be placed 
very late in the history of Isracl: certainly after 
Ezra’a time, perhaps not till the 3rd cent. B.C. 
We have seen, too, that this redaction includes 
widely differing accounts of how the conquest and 
division of the land were accomplished : a Deuter- 
onomic writer and the VPriestly writer represent 
it to have been thorough, and effected in one 
generation by the whole nation acting together ; 
the Jahwistic document (with ch. 1 of the Bk. of 
Judges) represents it as the work of separate 
tribes, and to have been far from complete. When 
we accept the latter alternative, not only as that 
of the alder record, but as the ony one in harmony 
with the data of tha subsequent history under the 
Judges and Kings, our dilliculties are not at an 
end. For, first, the Jahwistic document cannot be 
proved to be earlier than the 9th cent. B.C. ; and, 
second, before being used by the editor of the 
whole book, it has been combined with the Elohist 
document in a form which contains such varying 
accounts of the different episodes of the Conquest 
as were likely to arise in the many centuries of 
tradition between the Conquest and the dates of the 
two constituent documents. ‘These present, too, 
other dithculties. ‘They are defective: 1t is remark- 
able that neither says a word about the conquest 
of the midlands of Western Palestine, the lands 
afterwards occupied by Manasseh and Ephraim, 
although one of them (I‘) appears to have related 
the celebration of a solemn service at Shechem, 
the centre of that region, soon after the crossing 
of Jordan and in obedience to a word of Moses; 
while both of them appear to contain a few data 
that could not have been inserted till long after 
Israel’s settlement in W. Palestine.* All these 
facts, presented to us, be it observed, by the 
biblical record itself, oblige us to subject the JE 
narrative to examination upon the ordinary prin- 
ciples of historical criticism. ‘The first question 
we have to ask is: are there any signs in JES of 
the employment of older documents? In the early 
books of the OT such ancient material is usually 
found in the citation of poetical fragments. Of 
such the Bk. of Joshua contains only one (10!*}%) 


*¢.g. in the history of tho treaty with Gibeon, though, as 
we shall see, there is no reason for denying the main fact of 
such a treaty in the time of Joshua. The contradiction with 
later history, which Js alleged by some to exist in Jos 6%—the 
abandonment of the site of Jericho (cf. Jg 318, which represents 
Jericho as an inhabited town)—may be explained by a change 
of site. 
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which ney be assigned (though this is not the 
opinion of all critics) to J. ‘Thus Joshua spake 
to Jehovah .. . and said in presence of all Israel— 

Sun stay upon Gibeon, and moon on the valley of Aijalon. 

And the sun stayed, and the moon stood till the people took 

vengeance of their enemies. 
Is it not written in the Book of Jashar?’* This 
ancient fragment witnesses to two facts: (a) that 
Israel had to fight at this particular point of 
their advance into W. Palestine, and (6) the 
presence there of Joshua. But the fragment 
stands alone in the book; on all other points we 
lexe to argue upon considerations of a general 
ind. 

The first point which appears to be sufficiently 
established 18 the tational unity of Isracl, before 
and when they crossed the Jordan. This, it is 
true, has been denied. Stade (GVJ i. 134 ff.) and 
others suppose that the Israelite occupation of 
W. Palestine proceeded gradually and peacefully 
—by the drifting across Jordan, one by one, of 
various Israelite clans, before the pressure of their 
increasing numbers and in desire for room and 
food. But the theory of a peaceful invasion is 
contradicted no less by the general force of tradi- 
tion than by the historic probabilities; while the 
national unity is certified, not only by the earliest 
memories of the people (Bk. of Jg, passim) and 
the unanimous voice of later fat hea, but b 
the fact that the great cause and reason of suc 
a unity, the possession by the tribes of a common 
faith and a common shrine, had already been 
achieved by the labours of Moses. The later 
unity of Israel, accomplished among the separ- 
ating influences of W. Palestine, geographical, 
social, religious, would not have been possible 
unless Israel had already been united before enter- 
ing these. Nor do the accounts in the Bks. of 
Jos and Jg relate, before the capture of Jericho, 
anything contradictory to the theory of such a 
unity; it is only from Jericho onwards that 
J describes the tribes as separately undertaking 
the conquest of their respective territories. More- 
over, although J represents separate conquests 
after Jericho, it assumes, and even explicitly states, 
that these were preceded by a common understand- 
ing of how the work of conquest was to be divided 
and the territories assigned (Jos 15* 17\4*, Jg 13), 
If we cn ie this evidence of J (as against Dt and 
P), that the conquest was achieved by separate 
tribes, we should surely receive its testimony that 
the direction and plan proceeded from a common 
centre; especially when the unity of Israel, at the 
time of crossing Jordan, is rendered so probable 
by the considerations quoted above. (See Smith, 

GHL, pen. II. ; McCurdy, HPM ii. 112). 

ix. THE PERSON OF JOSHUA.—We are now able 
to consider the person of Joshua himself. The 
attempt has been made to relegate, not only the 
deeds, but the personally of this great leader to 
the domain of eerad and myth. Stade (GVZ i. 
P. 135) and others t have fastened on the undoubted 
act that in each successive stratum of the tra- 
dition Joshua is made to play a more active and 
regulative part in the allotment and conquest of 
the territory. They assert that he is not men- 
tioned by J, and that we can trace the origin of 
him to E. E is an Ephraimitic document, Joshua 
an Ephraimitic hero. And the inference is drawn 
by these critics, that, to begin with, Joshua is no 
more a person than, say, the ‘Judah and Simeon 
his brother’ of Jg 18; but only the personification 
of a Josephide clan, whose centre was Timnath- 

* The rest of v.13 is a prose statement that the prayer of 
Joshua for a long day in which to complete the rout of the 


enemy, was fulfilled by the literal halt of sun and moon in 
their courses. 


+ Of. Ed. Meyer, ZATW I. p. 184; Wellha : 
Hea, p. 116. n. 1. ee eee 
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serah (Jos 19° 24%) or Timnath-heres (Jg 2°)* in 
the S.W. of the hill-country of Ephraim.t 

But, as Kuenen says, the fact that Joshua 
appears with increasing importance through the 
later strata of tradition, so far from being a proof 
that he did not anes in the earliest stratum, 
strongly supports the presupposition that he was 
oresent there. And, as a matter of fact, Joshua 
1088 appear in J (Jos 17418), not merely as the 
leader of Ephraim or of a part of that tribe, as E 
represents him, but as the arbiter over all Israel 
to whom the tribes appeal when they are dis- 
appointed with the territory allotted to them. 

or is it possible to deny that Joshua appears 
in the simpler form of the double JE narratives 
of the taking of Jericho and Ai, and of the treaty 
with Gibeon; which form Budde has very suc- 
cessfully argued to belong to J (ZATW vii. Pp. 
134-146, 155-157). Budde has also proposed the 
restoration of Joshua’s name to Jg 1% ‘And the 
house of Joseph went up to Bethel, and Joshua 
with them.’¢ Moreover, Joshua is the speaker in 
the ancient poetical fragment (ch. 10!24%), And 
in conformity with these descriptions of all Israel 
acting under one leader, at least up to the taking 
of Ai, ch. 10° states that the army returned to 
Gilgal after Ai was taken, and, similarly, v.'9 
brings them there again after the battle of Beth- 
horon. These verses probably belong to E. 

There is, then, no point in the development of 
the tradition at which we can say, Here Joshua 
was added for the first time to the story. So far 
back as we can trace it, Joshua is part of the 
tradition, and he appears upon that line of it, the 
Judean J, in which there was no temptation to 
create him as a tribal hero, for he does not belong 
to Judah but to Ephraim. On the other hand, 
the rest of the data of the tradition and the 
historical probabilities require Israel to have been 
under one head. In the absence of contemporary 
evidence, these are all the proofs of his historical 
reality which it is possible to obtain. But surely 
they are sufficient. If, as is probable, the poetical 
fragment is genuine, Joshua’s existence as the 
Captuin of all Israel is put beyond doubt. 

x. JOSHUA’S WORK. — Joshua, then, was the 
successor of Moses, and led all Israel across Jordan. 
All the documents appear to agree that the crossing 
took place opposite to Jericho,—appear, for even 
here a difficulty arises. As we have seen, one 
of them, E, makes a statement, found both in 
Dt and Jos, to the effect that Israel were sum- 
moned by Moses to celebrate their arrival in W. 
Palestine by setting up a monument, with the law 
written upon it, at Shechem. Now Shechem, be- 
sides being the centre of the land, would naturally 
be the first goal of any invasion of W. Palestine 
from the other side of Jordan. No one can doubt 
this who is familiar with the aspect which W. 
Palestine presents to an observer from the site 
occupied by Israel in the N. of Moab. A wall of 
mountain, broken only by narrow gorges, runs far 
N. of Jericho; the first break in it, the first invita- 
tion to invade W. Palestine, is the great pass, the 
Wady Fera‘a, which leads up from Jordan to 
Shechem; and it is at its mouth that the fords 
across Jordan are most easy. Take this geo- 
grape fact along with the evidence furnished 

y E, and at first sight it is hard to resist the 
inference of at least the probability of an invasion 


* These passages are reversed by Stade, GVJ 148, n. 2 

t Stade, P: 185; Meyer, op. ctt. 

¢t MT and B read the meaningless ‘and Jehovah with them’; 
A has ‘and Judah with them.’ See Budde, op. cit. p. 144. 
The substitution of another name for Joshua's in this verse 
and the omission of his name elsewhere in Jg 1 was necessary 
to the editor, when he removed the events described in Jg 1 
from their proper setting and placed them all after Joshua’e 
death. see v.J4, 
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by Israel of the midlands of W. Palestine by the 


fords near Tell Adami and up the Wady Feraa. 
Such a conclusion, too, would fill the great gap which 
yawns in all the other records: the absence of all 
account of the conquest of Ephraim and Manasseh. 

But, attractive as this conclusion appears, there 
are many objections to it. The crossing of all 
Israel opposite Jericho is not only confirmed by 
the earliest traditions, one of which is E itself, but 
is supported by historical probabilities. The centre 
of Israel’s power in I. Palestine was immediately 
opposite Jericho.* Nor was the crossing in face of 
the one fortified city which the Jordan Valle 
contained south of Beth-shan so improbable as it 
seems. Jericho, as we shall presently see, was 
never able to resist a siege; and many subsequent 
invaders of W. Palestine from the IE. have even 
gone out of their way to take the city before 
attempting the hill-country behind her, even by 
the open passes to the N. Their strategy is in- 
telligible. Once captured, Jericho became a well- 
stocked and well-watered base for campaigns in 
the comparatively barren hills to the west of her. 
The oldest traditions assert that Joshua made 
himself acquainted with the defencelessness of this 
single fortress on the W. bank of Jordan, by a 
means of espionage sroquently erapioyed by com- 
manders of invading armics. His spies were aided 
by a harlot among the enemy. e same docu- 
ments, and P, record that Israel were demoralised by 
the vicious women of the land (Nu 25'*); JE ascribes 
to the same frailty the land’s betrayal to Israel. 

Joshua, then, led Israel across Jordan opposite 
to Jericho. All the traditions assign the passage 
to a miracle, similar to that by which the peo le 
escaped from Eyypt across the Red Sea. the 
waters of the river were stopped in a great heap, 
not at the place of the passaie, ut, a8 appears from 
& somewhat corrupt text (3"), higher up, where the 
valley of Jordan is narrower, and where it is not 
without interest to remember that an Arabic 
chronicler records the sudden damming of the river 
by ao landslip in A.D. 1267. The miracle was 
commemorated by a stone monument, according to 
three lines of tradition which, however, vary as to 
where it was erected (see above, § iv.a,c). On the 
story of the Circumcision see above, § iv.c. Soon 
after this, Jericho became an easy prey to the 
invaders; and here ayain, as we have seen (8 iv. c), 
the traditions differ as to details. But the fact on 
which they agree, that the city fell to the mere 
challenge of her besiegers, is an issue singularly in 
harmony with the fate of Jericho before eve 
subsequent attack which history records, and is 
also very explicable by the effeminate character of 
her inhabitants (see Historical Geogr. pp. 266-268). 
The city was razed, the site cursed, and Israel’s 
camp continued to be at Gilgal, which is repre- 
sented as the starting-point and return of the 
subsequent campaigns (see above, § ix.). 

The Bk. of Joshua represents these as under- 
taken by Joshua in person with all Isracl behind 
him; but, as we have seen, the oldest traditions 
describe the invasion as prosecuted from this 
poe by different tribes in different directions. 

g 1 indicates these directions as two, in uni- 
formity with the goographical position of Jericho 
and Gilgal, from which there are roads, S.W. into 
what was afterwards Judea, N.W. into what 
became the territory of Manasseh and Ephraim. 
According to Jg 1, Judah and Simeon followed the 


* Stade has indced attempted to show that this territory 
opposite Jericho was Moabite, but he can do so only after 
transferring the song (Nu 21f which celebrates the defeat of 
Sihon to the 9th cent. Upon this see the present writer's 
Historical Geography, App. IU. p. 661f.; and cf. McOurdy, 
Hist. Proph. and the Monuments, ii. p. 112, and the footnote. 
are i‘ article by Lieut.-Col. Watson in PHFSt, 1805, p. 
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first of these; and the double tribe of Joseph, still 
under the leadership of Joshua, the second. But 
the independent action of Judah and Simeon is not 
incompatible with Joshua’s continued headship 
over all Israel; for, as we have seen, the same 
document, J, which relates their campaign, still 
sees in him the arbiter of the tribes, and assigns 
to him the allotment of their spheres of conquest 
(Jos 1714-38), Ai and Bethel, both of them on the 
easiest road from Jericho to the backbone of the 
range, were taken by Joshua, and his army returned 
to Gilgal (108). 

At this point, the most natural in tho course ' 
of events, occurs the narrative of the service at- 
Shechem (ch. 8-8), founded on E, which event, 
however, presupposes the conquest or occupation of 
the hill-country of Ephraim and Manasseh; and 
about this not a word, as we have scen, is said. 
It has been supposed that the story was missing in 
the documents; and if so, this would be an argu- 
ment in favour of the reliability of the later 
tradition and redactions, which abstained from 
inventing a story, evenif the event had happened, 
when they had no materials for it. But why was 
this one event missing on all the lines of tradition ? 
The problem is one for which no satisfactory solu- 
tion has yet been offered. It is to the same point 
in the course of conquest that the Bk. of Joshua 
assigns the treaty with Gibeon. That this treaty 
was made in Joshua’s time has been denied by 
many critics on the evidence of the later history. 
There is, however, nothing in the latter which 
makes so early a treaty with Gibeon an impossible 
thing. Budde (ZATW vii. p, 135 ff.) marks the fact 
that in Deborah’s time Judah was cut off from the 
tribes to the N. of her by a belt of territory in pos- 
session of the Canaanites, and argues that Gibeon’s 
independence of Israel was necessary to make that 
belt continuous between Jebus and Gezer.* But 
the geographical data do not make this a necessar 
BB ANeiOaG the northern Israelites may very well 
have been in alliar ce with Gibeon and still unable 
to maintain connexion with Judah; and Kittel 
(Gesch. i. p. 272 ff.) has plausibly argued that the 
story of Joshua fighting the Canuanites near 
Gibeon, if historical, renders his treaty with Gibeon 
extremely probable. But, as we have seen, there 
is ancient evidence in the poetical piece, ch. 
10'*-8 for the battle of Beth-horon and Joshua’s 
defeat of the Canaanites there. The oldest tradi- 
tion, which makes him return after it to Gilyal, 
is of course to be preferred to the Deuteronumic 
summary, which follows and assigns to him the con- 
quest of the south: this must rather be assigned, as J 
assigns it, to Judah and the Calebites, who under- 
took it independently from Jericho, while Joshua 
himself led the house of Joseph against Ai, Bethel 
and the midlands. To Joshua are also assigned by 
fragments of E a campaign and victory in the N. 
of the Jordan Valley, and against the probability 
of this there is no conclusive argument : the narra- 
tive as it stands, however, in ch. 11 is largely the 
work of the Deuteronomist. For details of the 
question see Dillmann’s Comm.; Budde, ZATW 
vii. p. 149 ff. ; and Moore’s Comm. on Jg 4. 

xi, THE RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF THE BK. OF 
JOSHUA.—As was to be expected, the religious 
teaching of the book is mainly found in its later 
strata-——the Deuteronomic and the Priestly. We 
have seen how they fulfil the scheme of the destiny 
of Israel on the lines laid down in the Pentateuch, 
and how the Deuteronomist enforces the law as 
prescribed in the Bk. of Dt, or records instances 
ofits execution. But itis also to the Deuteronomist 
sections that we owe the fervent religious exhorta- 
tions to Joshua and the people, which are the 


*It was completed by Shaalbim and Aijalon and possibly 
Kiriath-jearim. 
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porn of the book most frequently employed in 
hristian preaching and teaching. The story of 
Achan, asit has passed from the hand of the latest 
redactor, is a lesson of pe power, on the possi- 
bility of individual selfishness and avarice wrecking 
the enterprises of the whole community. But to 
one of the earlier sources, probably E (see above, 
§ iv. c), we owe the finest religious conception 
in the book, that of the appearance of the Angel to 
Joshua (ch. 5'"!5), It is a noble illustration of the 
truth, that, in the great causcs of God upon the 
earth, the leaders, however supreme and solitar 
they seem, are themselves led. There is a roc 
higher than they ; their shoulders, however broad, 
have not to bear alone the awful burden of re- 
sponsibility. ‘lle sense of supernatural conduct and 
protection, the consequent ‘reverence and humility 
which form the spirit of all Israel's history, have 
nowhere in the OT received a more beautiful 
expression than in this early fragment. 
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G. A. SMITH. 

JOSIAH (yk, vn, 6 J” supports’).—41. A king 
of Judah. He was the son of Amon and grandson 
of Manasseh. lis mother’s name is given as 
Jedidah, the daughter of Adaiah (2 K 22!). His 
father was killed by conspirators after a brief 
reign of two yen. is murderers were brought 
to Justice, and Josiah placed on the throne at the 
age of eight (2 K 21%), The date of his accession 
was probably B.c. 639, and his reign lasted thirty- 
one years, till B.c. 608. During the early part of 
his reign matters seem to have gone on much as 
before, the king being too young to introduce any 
change, if he had been disposed to do so. It was 
not till the eighteenth year of his reign that the 
reformation took place which marked an epoch in 
the history of the national religion. ‘The pro- 
phetic party, which had attained great influence 
under Hezekiah, had lost it under Manasseh, 
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who carried his fanatical attachment to lower 
forms of religion to the point of persecuting the 
pure faith. The reformers could only work for 
the future, and wait till their opportunity came. 
It is not unlikely that the Scythian invasion gave 
it them. Hordes of Scythians burst into Western 
Asia about B.c. 630. The prophets (Jer 6!, Zeph 
14-18) saw in them the instruments of God’s judg- 
ment on sinful Judah. ‘hey invaded Palestine, 
and came down the sea-coast towards Egypt. 
Contrary to expectation, they did not attack 
Judah. In the relief at so great a deliverance, 
the reformers found themselves once more in 
favour. The first sign of this was a movement for 


the repair of the temple (2 K 225%), Money was 
collected from the people, and the work was begun 
Very soon 


in the eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign. 
the high priest Wikiah announced to Shaphan the 
scribe that he had found the Book of the Law in 
the temple. Shaphan read it, and informed 
the king of its discovery. On hearing it read, J. 
was so alarmed at the threats made against dis- 
obedience to its commands, and the snomaeage 
that they had been so often transgressed, that he 
sent an influential deputation to the prophetess 
Ifuldah. As her prophecy is given in 2 K 22'5-%, 
she predicted that the threats against Jerus. should 
be fulfilled, but that the king should not live to 
see it, but be gathered to his grave in peace. 

The next step was to bring the religious practice 
into conformity with the law. This could be 
accomplished only through a drastic reformation. 
The aldece and people of Judah and Jerusalem 
were summoned to a meeting in the temple, and 
the law was read to thein (2 K 23!%), The king 
made a covenant to obey the law, and all the 
people assented to it. The reform consisted in the 
cleansing of the temple from idolatry, in the 
suppression of idolatry throughout the kingdom, 
and, most important of all, in the abolition of the 
high places or local sanctuaries. After it had been 
carried through, a great passover was celebrated. 
It is difficult to overrate the importance of this 
reformation. The abolition of the local sanctuaries 
centralized the worship. ‘I'his in itself was a death- 
blow to idolatry. Even where J” alone was norni- 
nally worshipped at the local shrines, heathenish 
elements both in belief and practice inevitably 
creptin. One temple implied one God. Then, as 
a corollary of centralization, radical changes took 

lace throughout the cultus, while the priests of 
the local sanctuaries were degraded into inferior 
ministers, without the rights of priests. Nor was 
this all. The acceptance of a written code as 
binding law was the first step in the formation of 
a Canon of Scripture, which was to have such 
immense developments Inter. Then for the first 
time Judah became a people of the law. 

Critics are agreed that the law on which the 
reformation was hased was the Deuteronomic 
Code, but how much of our present Book of Deut. 
was discovered by Hilkiah is a question on which 
they are divided. (see DEUTERONOMY). In one 
respect it was found impracticable to carry out 
the Deuteronomic law. The priests of the high 
places were not admitted to the same privileges 
as the priests of the temple (2 K 23°, contrast 
Dt 18%*). It is probable that J. found it impos- 
sible to carry through this reform on account of 
the opposition of the Jerus. priesthood. It has 
been inferred from this that Hilkiah the priest can 
have had no share in the composition of the work. 

We know scarcely anything of the thirteen 
years that ‘allowed the reformation. But it 
seems to have been a period of peace and pro- 
sperity. One very si niheant fact that comes out 
in the narrative of J.’s measures to enforce the 
new law is that they were extended to Samaria, 
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which was not idee part of his kingdom. The 
explanation is that the Assyr. empire, though not 
yet overthrown, was so much weakened that J. 
was not only practically independent himself, but 
could interfere in an Assyr. province. And we 
must probably start from this in solving the 
riddle why he opposed the advance of the king of 
Egypt against eae hes In 608 Cyaxares and 
Nabopolassar joined in an attack on Anssyria. 
This gave Kgypt the opportunity of seizing Syria. 
J. saw in this a menace of subjection to the Egyp. 

oke, and naturally was unwilling to lose ine 
independence. He was no doubt ill-advised in 
taking the initiative, but he probably expected 
that Judah would be victorious, now that it had 
become a people of the law. This ill-grounded 
confidence cost him his life and Judah her freedom. 
He fell in the battle at Megiddo (2 K 23%), 

J.’3 character is very highly estimated by the 
editor of the Book of Kings, on account of his 
earnestness in the work of reform; and the ferocity 
with which it was carried through (2 K 23°) need 
not, in that age, be urged against him. Jeremiah 
contrasts his equity in the administration of 
justice with Jehoiakim’s oppression of the weak 
and shedding of innocent blood (Jer 225-17), 

The account in Chronicles (2 Ch 34. 35) varies in 


some respects from that of Kings. It places 
Josiah’s religious reforms almost entirely before 


the discovery of the law, no doubt because it 
seemed strange that so good a king should have 
waited till the eighteenth year of his reiyn before 
rooting out idolatry. It also states that the Eyyp. 
king warned J. not to oppose him, since God had 
sent him against Carchemish (2 Ch 357), This was 
perhaps intended to account forthe death of so right- 
eous a king: he had refused to obey God’s warning. 
2 A son of Zephaniah (Zec 6!) living at Jerus. 
in the time of Zechariah. The text of this passage 
appears to have been tampered with and to need 
radical correction. See Wellh., Now., and G. A. 
Smith, ad loc. A. S. PEAKE. 


JOSIAS (B "Iweelas, BYA -olas).—JOSIAH king of 
Judah. 1 Eg [27-18 21-28. 25. 28. 29. 82-34 Bar 18, 


JOSIPHIAH (arept ‘ J” adds,’ Ezr 8!°),—The father 
of one of Ezra’s companions. The name of the 
son is not given in MT, which reads ‘and of the 
sons of Shelomith, the son of Josiphiah’; but the 
text may be corrected by the help of LXX (dd 
vidvy Baavl A; 1 Es 8% é« réy vidv Bavl A, Bands B, 
Bavacds Luc.), and we should read ‘and of the 
sons of Bani, Shelomith,’ ete., 7 having fallen out 
after 3231. See GENEALOGY, 


JOT.—Tindale rendered the léra & of Mt 5 
‘one iott’ (perhaps under the influence of the 
vue tuta unum), and his rendering was accepted 
by all subsequent translators (Cov., Cran., ‘iott’; 
Gea Rhem., Bish., AV ‘iote’; RV ‘jot,’ which 
is the mod. spelling in AV also). The léra is the 
smallest letter in the Gr. alphabet ; but the cor- 
responding letter in Heb. (* yod) is more distinctly 
the smallest, so that an argument is found in this 
verse in favour of Aramaic as our Lord’s tongue. 
(See also TITTLE). After Tind. ‘jot’ was used to 
denote any minute thing, and Shaks. uses it even 
of a drop of blood, Merch. of Ven. 1v. i. 302— 


* This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood.’ 


Wyclif’s tr® (1380) is, ‘oon i, that is lest lettre.’ 
The Germ. tr" is still (Stuttgart Bible Soc. ed. 
1898) that of Luther, ‘der kleinste Buchstabe’ ; 
but Weizsicker has ‘ein Jota’; and the Fr. trans- 
lators give ‘ un (seul) iota.’ J. HASTINGS. 


JOTBAH (nz: ‘ pleasantness’).—Named only in 
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2K 21%, where,we are told that kine Amon’s 
mother was ‘Meshullemeth, the dauvhter of ILaruz 
of Jotbah.’ It was probably in Judah, but the site 
is unknown. 


JOTBATHAH (Anzm:, Jotbath in AV of Dt 107, 
where the Tary. has the same form. LXX has in 
Nu XereBda corrected to’Erég- in B,’leraSd0av A; 
in Dt Taipada i, ‘lerdB- A, Irép- F; Vulg. Jeta- 
batha).—A station in the journeyings of the 
Israelites mentioned only in Nu 33™4, Dt 107, and 
described as ‘a land of brooks of waters.’ Its 
position is unknown, but cf. § iv. of art. Exopus 
(RouTE oF). Whether it should be identified with 
Jotbah, or with ‘lwrd8y, the seat of a bishopric in 
the 6th cent. (cf. Reland, Pal, p. 533) whose site is 
unknown, is doubtful. A. IT. CHAPMAN. 


JOTHAM (on ‘J” is perfect,’ or possibly ‘solitary 
one,’ Tw0du),—1. ‘The youngest son of Gideon (Jg 
g°- 7-21-67), The citizens of Shechem were met in 
assembly to make Abimelech king, when Jotham 
suddenly appeared on a spur of Gerizim, and de- 
livered in their hearing a parable with a pointed 
application, The perane is not consistent] 
applied ; the author had several points in his mind, 
such as these; (a) the contrast (though this is not 
fully worked out) between Gideon’s refusal of the 
kingship (8) and the arrogant claim of the 
worthless son of his concubine. The other sons 
had qualities which might have given them the 
right to rule; it was left to the mean and useless 
‘bramble’ to claim the rank of king (cf. 2 K 14%). 
(5) A warning to the Shechemites of the dangerous 
character of their upstart chief, Not only was his 
protection worthless if they trusted him, but he 
would bring destruction on them if they did not. 
(c) A rebuke of the Shechemites for their base 
ingratitude towards the house of Gideon. The 
application of the fable is most inconsistent at 
vv, 18) ‘The pvint in v.?% is the relation between 
the Shechemites and Abimelech, but in v.?® be- 
tween the Shechemites and the fainily of Gideon. 
Such inconsistencies are not uncommon in fables 
of this kind; they are found in the parables of the 
NT. There is no need, therefore, to suppose that 
Jotham’s parable was borrowed from some earlier 
popular collection, where it had quite a different 
moral, Jotham’s ‘curse’ was accomplished when 
Abimelech burnt down the tower of Shechem and 
met with a violent death himself (vv. ©? [R8)). 

It is worth noticing that there is nothing dis- 
tinctively religious in Jotham’s parable. Judg- 
ment is passed upon Abimelech and the Shechem- 
ites on purcly moral grounds; and the consequences 
of their decds are predicted, not in the form of a 
prophecy or a message from God, but by the moral 
sense of a private individual. 

2. King of Judah, son of Uzziah and Jerushah 
(2 K 158-8, 2 Ch 27?-¥). He is said to have reigned 
16 years in Jerusalem (751-735); but during the 

reater part of his ‘reign’ he was regent in the 
Rfotime of his father (2 Ix 15°, 2 Ch 267). He was 
sole king from about 737 to 735. ‘The historians 
represent his character in a favourable light. In 
2 K it is recorded that he built the upper gate of 
the temple. The formidable combination of N. 
Israel and Syria began to show the first signs of 
hostility against Judah in this reign. According 
to2Ch, Jotham waged a successful war against the 
Ammonites. The great prophets Hosea, Isaiah, 
and Micah prophesied in his days. 

8. A Calebite (1 Ch 2*). G. A. COOKE. 


JOURNEY.—See SABBATH DAy’s JOURNEY. 


JOURNEYINGS OF ISRAELITES.—See Exopus 
AND JOURNEY TO CANAAN. 
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JOY.—The following are the principal Heb. and 
Gr. words of which ‘joy’ is the tr? in AV :— 


bu, abe (vb. 9° or bu, very common), the primary meaning 
of which, judging from the cognate Arab. jal, may be to go 
round or about, be excited to levity, etc. (see Oxf. Heb. Lex. p. 
1428), It would be difficult to differentiate exactly the similar 
terms wiv and PYy (both from root eb), AN, Anpy. In 
general, {t may be said that they all include not only a mental 
emotion but some outward expression of this, such as shouting, 
singing, leaping, dancing, sometimes with the accompaniment 
at vos Instruments (e.g. Ps 1329, Is 4013, 23 616, 18 188, 
w 248), 

In NT we have tho verb dyardéu (dona), in UXX=5, poy, 
a7, bse, and the noun éyarr‘aes, The latter is unknown to 
classical] Greek but frequent in LXX, and occurs in NT in Lk 
114 44) Ag 246, Jude 23, [fe 19 (quoted from Pa 458 where it renders 
yey). This word expressea vehement Joy or exultation (cf. 
1&4 14), The coinmon NT word for ‘joy’ (noun) is yapé (in 
LXX used for 7522 and jy’); the verb (see next art.) is yalpe 
(in LXX for ory, $3, and 8"). 


It is important to recognize the identity as 
well as the difference in religious experience 
between O'l and NT believers. The difference is 
in circumstantials, the identity in essentials, If 
joy is not as prominent in OT as in NT, it is still 

rominent. Its presence is implied in the numerous 
be ntitieles of the Psalms, such as 1! 321. Sneh 
passages ay conscious possession of the bless- 
Ingsmentioned. But explicit references to the sub- 
ject are numerous and emphatic, especially in the 

ook of Psalms. <A striking point of similarity 
between OT and NT piety is hati in both cases, 
God Himself is the object and ground of the 
believer's Joy: ‘My soul shall be joyful in the 
Lord, it shall rejoice in his salvation’ (Ps 35%, see 
also 43‘, Is 5]'8ete.). Were religious joy reaches 
its highest, purest expression, With this may 
be compared N'l’ passages like Ph 3! ‘Rejoice 
in the Lord’; 4% Ro 5" “We also rejoice in God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ suggestive 

arallel is found in Ph 33‘We.. . glory in Christ 
Jesus.’ Among the subordinate aspects or grounds 
of joy OT significantly emphasizes the divine 
law or word: § Ilis doch 1s in the law of the 
Lord’ (Ps 1? 19 119! ete.), As we might expect, 
NT is richer in its exposition of the several aspects 
of religions joy. Faith is a source of joy (Ph 1%, 
Ro 15!*) ; so also hope (Ro 5712"); the testimony of 
a good conscience (2 Co 1), Christian joy is ‘in 
the Holy Ghost’ (Ro 141), ie. ‘in connexion with, 
under the indwelling and influence of the Holy 
Ghost’ (Alford); the Holy Spirit is the sphere 
or element in which it fees and moves; see 
also 1 Th 18, It is also a participation in Christ’s 
own joy (Jn 15" 175). Persecution and suffering 
for Christ’s sake, instead of hindering, enhances it 
(Mt 54-33) Ac 5", Ph 1). A Christian rejoices in 
tribulation because of the fruit it bears (Ro 5°). 
For the same reason, temptation may be an occa- 
sion of joy (Ja 1%). The repentance of sinners 
causes joy in heaven (LK 15"), The joy of Chris- 
tians should be unbroken (1 Th 5'*). The power, 
permanence, and exuberant fulness of a believer's 
Joy here and hereafter are often dwelt on (Ps 4? 
16°, Is 35’? 61" 617, Jn 15" 17% Ac 1353, 1 P 18, 
Jude™). The Redeemer’s joy in the certain pros- 
pect of the success of His work is mentioned 
in Ife 12%, The final reward of the Christian 
18 participation in that joy (Mt 257): ‘that joy 
of the Lord arising from the completion of his 
work and labour of love, of which the sabbatical 
rest of the Creator was typical (Gn 1°! 22), and of 
which his faithful ones shall in the end partake; 
see He 4°), Rev 37!’ (Alford). As believers rejoice 
in God, 80 God rejoices in His people (Ps 147" 1494, 
Zeph 3!")—a sentiment re-echoed by a modern 
Christian psalmist: ‘Ie views His children with 
delight.’ If the reading in RV be accepted, the 
same sentiment is found in Lk 2", Rejoicing in 


the good of others is mentioned as the distinctive 
feature of Christian sympathy (Ro 12%), The 
‘joy of the godless’ (Job 20°) is ‘ not so.’ 

J.S. BANKS. 

JOY.—As a verb ‘joy’ is used by Shaks. both 
transitively [=(1) alain as Dich. III. 1. ii. 220, 
‘Much it joys me to see you are become so peni- 
tent’; (2) enjoy, as IT Henry VI. tv. ix. 1, ‘ Was 
ever king that joyed an earthly throne?’] and 
intransitively ; but in AV it is always intransi- 
tive, with the meaning ‘rejoice.’ Sometimes 
‘joy’ and ‘rejoice’ come together, as Ph 2!7 18 
‘I joy, and rejoice with you all. For the same 
cause also do ye joy, and rejoice with me’ (xalpw 
kal cuvyalpw. . . xalpere kal cuvxalpere), there being 
no difference in meaning. 

In most places of its occurrence, Tindale translated xavu- 
zeouas, to boast, by the verb to rejoice and he was followed by 
AV in Ro 54, Ph 88, Ja 19 416, Once (Ro 511) he rendered it 
‘joy,’ and was again followed by AV as well as by Oran. and 
the Bishops, though the Vulg. is plortor Wyo., Rhem., and 
RVm ‘glory,’ the others having ‘rejoice ). Even RV gives 


‘rejoice,’ which is plainly inadequate. If ‘boast’ was felt to 
be unsuitable, ‘exult’ would have served. 
J. HASTINGS. 


JOZABAD (33\, another form of 13)", Jehozabad, 
wh, see).—1. 2. 3. Three of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 
124 20.20, 4, The eponym of a Levitical family, 
2Ch 3138 35% 5. A priest who had married 4 
foreign wife, Ezr 107, 6. A Levite, Ezr 8% 10%, 
Neh 87 1138 See GENEALOGY. 


JOZABDUS (Zdfdos B, ‘O¢déBados A), 1 Es 9% = 
ZABBAI, Ezr 10°8, 


JOZACAR (AV Jozachar) is mentioned only in 2K 
122), where we are told that Joash, king of Judah, was 
murdered by his servants ‘ Jozacar ben-Shimeath and 
Jehozabad ben-Shomer.’ Accord ing to 2Ch 258 
Amaziah put to death his father’s murderers. 
MSS of MT vary between 19) Jézdkhdr, 13) Jdza- 
bhadh, 13) Jozabhdr (1 MS of Kenn. cite hyde 
Rossi), and (one of de Rossi’s) 19) Jézakhidh ; LXX, 
B’Teferxdp (Swete; Tisch, gives B’s reading as ’lefip- 
x4p), A and Luc, !@ "Twiaydp; Vulg. Josachar ; Syr. 
Jozabar. The parallel 2Ch 24% has ‘Zabad ben- 
Shimeath the Ammonitess, and Jehozabad ben- 
Shimrith the Moabitess.” LXX, Bhas Zapéd, A 
Zapéd for Zabad, In2K Ozf. Heb. Lex., Kautzsch 
(AT), Baer, etc., read x2)" Jostkhir, as AV. [13 
in Ginsburg’s Teh, Bible is stated by the editor to 
be a misprint for aar—S. R. D.] 

Kittel (on Chronicles in SBO7) not only reads 
Jézakhdr in Kings, but emends 2 Ch 24% to Zahhar 
on the strength of the parallel in Kings. The vari- 
ous readings turn upon the very slight differences 
between 1 and 3, 1 and 5, which in some MSS are 
practically imperceptible; especially in the case of 9 
and 1, where /taphe is not used. The proximity of 
the very similar Jehozabad would facilitate cor- 
ruption of the text. But the Ch text—which here, 
as often elsewhere, may be based on an older reading 
than that in our text of Kings—suggests that, in 
the original, there was only one name; that this 
was accidentally written twice over; and that, in 
places of further copying, the present readings in 

and Ch grew out of this doublet. 

Jézdkhar=‘ J" remembers,’ Jézdbhadh=‘J" bee 
stows gifts,’ must beasimpleerror. See also ZABAD. 

W. H. BENNETT. 

JOZADAK.—See JEHOZADAK. 


JUBAL (53%, ’Iovgd4\).—A son of Lamech by Adah, 
and inventor of musical instruments, Gn 4*! (J). 
The name prob. contains an allusion to 53, ‘ ram’s 
horn.’ Regarding the instruments named in Ga, 
see Dillm. ad loc., and art. MUSIC. 


JUBILEE.—See SABBATICAL YEAR. 
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JUBILEES, BOOK OF, or LITTLE GENESIS (ra 
"IwByraia, } xrewh Téveots, ) ANerrh Téveots; Lepto- 
genesis; in Ethiopic Kufalé).—Under these names 
there is extant one of the most curious and inter- 
esting of the OT Apocrypha. It is preserved 
complete only in an Ethiopic translation (first 
edited by Dillmann in 1859), but a considerable 

ortion of a Latin version has been published by 
Cariaal from an Ambrosian MS, and fragments of 
the Greek are contained in the Byzantine chrono- 
logists, who made large extracts. 

The book contains the narrative of Genesis, re- 
written from the point of view of the age of the 
author. It gives the narrative as a later Jew might 
imagine or desire that it should have happened. The 
chief characteristics of this rewriting of the book 
are—(1) the narrative is put into the mouth of the 
‘angel of the face,’ who is represented as tellin 
Moses on Mt. Sinai all that they (the angels) ha 
done, and the legends of Creation, and of the Lord’s 
dealings with mankind. (2) The narrative is 
arranged throughout in a chronological system of 

ears, weeks of years, and jubilees. Every event 
is dated ; as, for example, ‘and in the first week of 
the third yup es Cain slew Abel.’ (3) Many 
legends of the class known as Midrashim are added 
to the narrative. (4) Great stress is Jaid on all 
the Jewish feasts, and their institution in patri- 
archal times is asserted (the east of Weeks, the 
Feast of Tabernacles, the Day of Atonement, and 
the Passover). For example (ch.- 16), Abraham 
institutes the Feast of Tabernacles, ‘on this 
account it is ordained in the tablets of heaven 
concerning Israel that they shall celebrate the 
festival of the tabernacles seven days in Joy (5) 
Great stress is laid on ordinances of the Mosaic 
law, which are written in the ‘tablets of heaven’ 
and connected with events in the life of the 
patriarchs—such are new moon and sabbath, the 
offerings, the laws concerning blood and fornication 
and war. The sun was created for the sake of 
enabling the feasts to be calculated. (6) Some 
basoet very derogatory to Edom are intro- 

uced. 

The date of the book may be approximately 


fixed by the fact that it is used in the Testimony 
of the XII Patriarchs, and makes no mention of 


the fall of Jerusalem. On the other hand, it 
apparently makes use of the Book of Enoch. The 
reference to Edom shows also that it was written 
after the rise of the house of Herod. Ewald 

laced it towards the end of the Ist cent. B.c.; but 

atred of Edom could exist just as well at a later 
date, and other indications seem to suggest a time 
when troubles that preceded the fall of Jerusalem 
were beginning, the chief eschatological passage 
seeming to refer to them (ch. 23). 

The author was not a Herodian, not a Sadducee 
(for he believes in the resurrection), not a Pharisee 
(for he lays no stress on the written tradition), 
not an Essene (for he does not condemn the 
sacrifices), not a Hellenist (for he attacks the laxity 
of Hellenism). Ie was a Jew who, in a time 
of laxity and of falling away, tries to restore the 
authority of the fundamental principles of his 
faith, and represents the evils which are crowding 
on his people as the punishment for disobedience. 
He has quite clearly in his mind a definite fallin 
away from Jewish ordinances, ‘ they have deserte 
the ordinances which the Lord had covenanted 
between them and him.’ These ordinances par- 
ticularly which they had neglected were probably 
the ones on which stress is laid—the sabbath, the 
feasts, circumcision, avoiding fornication (i.e. mixed 
pantie: war It may be suggested that ‘they’ are 
really the Christians, and that the book is written 
oy a fervent opponent of the new faith between 
the years 4.D. 50 and 60, when disorder is begin- 


ning to break out, and the effect of the people’s 
falling away is, as he thinks, apparent. 

In any case, the book is of great value in illus- 
trating, partly by resemblance, partly by contrast, 
the New Testament. We have an example of the 
‘ Law given by angels.’ The theoloyy of the book 
is exactly what St. Paul protests avainst when he 
condemns ‘days and months and seasons and 
years.’ There is a curious resemblance to three 
out of the four points insisted upon in Ac 15, and 
it may be noted, as perhaps helping to throw some 
light on that passage, that fornication is used of 
‘mixed marriages,’ 


LITERATURE.—(a) The Ethiopic text.—Dillmann, Kiel, 1859; a 
newer edition by Charles based on a larger number of MSs, 
Oxford, 1895. (b) Latin text.—Ceriani in Monwmenta sacra et 

fand, tom, i, fasc. 1(1864); Ronsch, Das Buch der Jubilaen, 
eipzig, 1874. (c) Translations.—German, by Dillmann in 
Ewald’s Jahrbilcher, ii., iii., 1850, 1851, and by Littmann in 
Kautzsch’s A pocry hen ‘und Pseudepigraphen, 1899; English, 
Schodde, Book of Jubilees, Oberlin, Ohio, 1888, and by Charles 
in JQR, October 1803, July 1804, January 1805. (d) Treatises,— 
Schiirer, HJ P 11, fii, 184 ff.; W. Singer, Das Buch der Jubilden, 
1898 ; Rénsch, op. cit., and the literature there referred to. 


A. C. HEADLAM. 
JOCAL.—See JEHUCAL. 


JUDAA (‘Iovdala) was the most southern of the 
three districts—Galilee, Samaria, and Judea— 
into which Palestine west of Jordan was divided 
in the time of Christ (Mt 2!, Lk 24, Jn 45 & 47. 54 
Ac 8! 991), In several passages (Mt 4%, Mk 1° 3’, 
Lk 5", Jn 3, Ac 15) Judea is distinguished from 
its capital, Jerusalem, which, according to the 
Talmuds (Neubauer, G'éog. du Talmud, p. 656), 
formed a division by itself (cf. Neh 11). 

After the Captivity the tribal possessions of 
Judah, Benjamin, Dan, and Simeon were re- 
occupied by Israelites. Most of the ‘ children 
of the captivity’ who returned from Babylon 
belonged to the tribe of Judah, and the limits of 
the reoccupied district were almost the same as 
those of the old kingdom of Judah. Thence the 
district was called Judah, and the people received 
the name of Jews (Jos. Ant. XI. v.7). Afterwards 
the two names were used in a wider sense. All 
Israelites were called Jews, and Judsma, or ‘the 
land of Judah,’ sometimes stood for the three dis- 
tricts of Western Palestine (Lk 44*[?]* 238, Ac 10*7 
26”, See art. CHRONOLOGY OF NT, vol. i. p. 406° f.). 

Under the Persians, Judah was a district (OT 
‘ province,’ 73°97) of the 5th satrapy of the Empire 
(Herod. iii. 91), administered by a governor (773) 
who was sonar ys at Jeast, a Jew, and was 
apparently assisted by a council of Jewish elders. 

e governor and elders dwelt at Jerusalem, the 
seat of government (Hag 14422, Ezr 5'8,+ Neh 114), 

The name Judea first occurs in To 138, where 
it is applied to the old kingdom of Judah. The 
later ates (1 Mac 3% 10%, 2 Mac 1), or ‘land 
of Judah’ (1 Mac 10° 8-97 cf, Is 191”), extended 
from Samaria on the north to the desert of 
Arabia Petrwa on the south, and from the 
Mediterranean on the west to the Jordan Valley 
on the cast. Its limits, which varied at different 
periods, cannot be more clearly defined. In the 
time of Judas Maccabeus, Hebron was in the 
hands of the Edomites (1 Mac 5%); and in the 
time of his brother Jonathan, three nomes, or 
toparchies of Samaria—Apherema, ace and 
Ramathaim—were added to Judxa (1 Mac 10: % 
11%), According to Josephus (BJ I. ili. 5), 
Judea extended from Anuath- Borkeos (‘Aina- 
Berkit) on the north to Iardas, a village on the 
confines of Arabia (perhaps Tell ‘Ardd) on the 


*The reading 'Iev3asas instead of Tardalas is accepted by 


WH (text) on the authority of RBCL, etc. (see ‘ Notes on Select 
Readings,’ ad loc.). 
reads ‘ Judea,’ RV oorrectly ‘ Judah.’ 
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south, and from Joppa to the Jordan. The sea- 
coast as far as J’tolemais (Acre), and the coast 
towns, with the possible exception of Caesarea, 
also belonged to it. The country was divided into 
toparchies—a division recognized by Pliny (HN 
v. 14), though his list does not completely agree 
with that of Josephus. There is some authority 
for the view that certain districts east of 
Jordan were included in Judwa. Strabo describes 
Juda as being ‘situated above Phunicia, in the 
interior between Gaza und Antilibanus, and ex- 
tending to the Arabians’ (Xvt. ii. 21). Tacitus 
(dist. v. 6) says the borders of Judiwa on the east 
were formed by Arabia. Josephus (Ané. XU iv. 11) 
countenances an extension beyond Jordan, and so 
does the NT in Mt 19! (‘the borders of Judwa 
beyond Jordan’). In Mk 10', whcre AV (follow- 
ing TR) reads ‘the coasts of Judwa by the further 
side of Jordan,’ RV (following WH, etc.) has the 
‘borders of Judwa and beyond Jordan.’ In the 
time of Ptolemy (Vv. xvi. 9) some places east of 
Jordan belonged to Judea, Possibly the boundary 
included the valley, and the slopes of the hills 
east of Jordan. The T'almudists allude to the 
‘mountain,’ or ‘king’s mountain,’ the Shephélah, 
or ‘low hills,’ and Daroma, or ‘the south,’ as 
different portions of Judea, Daroma was divided 
into Upper and Lower (Neubauer, p. 62). 

On the division of the country after the death 
of Herod the Great, Judea was given to Archelaus 
with the title of ethnarch. <A few years later, on 
the deposition of Archelaus, it was added to the 
province of aye and administered by a pro- 
curator subordinate to the governor of Syria. 
The procurator resided at Cwsarea (Ant, XVIL 
xiii. 6, XVII. i. 1, Ul. 1), which, according to the 
Talmuds, was not in Judea. This view is said to 
have been held by St. Luke, but it seems doubtful 
whether his intention is to do more than draw a 
distinction between Judwa and the seat of govern- 
ment, Cusarea (Ac 12” 21 ef. ‘Judwa and Jeru- 
salem,’ as above). In the division of Palestine at 
the beginning of the 5th cent. Judwa formed part 
of Palestina Prima. 

The physical features of Judwa are described 
in the art. on PALESTINE. It will suffice to say 
here that the Romans covered the country with a 
network of roads. 


LITERATURE. —Schiirer, Z.7P (Index); G. A. Smith, HGWL 
(Index); Buhl, GAJ? 81 f., 131 ff.; Guérin, Judée; Neubauer, 
Glog. du Talim. 63, 65, 691f.; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.8 (Index) ; 
PEE Mem, vol. ili.; Literature under art. PALESTINE. 

C. W. WILSON. 

JUDAA, THE WILDERNESS OF (7 lpnpos ris 
Tovéalas, desertum Judwe).—The district in which 
John the Baptist made his first appeurance as the 
Forerunner of Christ (Mt 3!). In Mk 14, Lk 32, it 
is called simply ‘the wilderness.’ It is prob. the 
same as the wilderness of Judah (Jg 14, Ps 63, title), 
in which were situated En-gedi ei five other cities 
(Jos 15% &)—the Jeshimon or desert tract west of 
the Dead Sea. It perhaps included the western 
bank of the Jordan to the north of the Dead Sea 
(Jos. Ané, Ill. x. 7, IV. viii. 2, 3). 

C. W. WILSON. 

JUDAH (sym ythiddh, ‘praised’ (2), 'loddas, 
Juda; in Assyr, inscriptions Ja-u-du, Ia-u-dai, 
see Jastrow, JBL xii. (1893) 611f.).—41. The 

fourth son of Jacob and Leah. He was born in 
Paddan-aram (Gn 29%). In J he is very promi- 
nent. He suggests to his brethren that they 
should sell Joseph to the Ishmaclites (Gn 37%), 

leads for Benjamin to be sent into Egypt, and 

comes surety for his safety (43°), e thus 
takes the place corresponding to that assumed by 
Reuben in E (372 42°7), So in Gn 441 we read of 
Judah and his brethren, and it is he who makes 
the impassioned appeal to Joseph for Benjamin’s 


JUDAH 


release (Gn 4418), In consequence of Reuben’s 
misconduct (Gn 3672 49) and the treacherous 
violence of Simeon and Levi (34. 49°"), Judah re. 
ceives the firstborn’s privilege (49%). According 
to Gn 38 he went to Adullam and married the 
daughter of a Canaanite, Shua. By her he had 
three sons, Er, Onan, and Shelah. Er married 
Tamar, but died without children, as did his 
brother Onan, who refused to perform the duty of 
raising up seed to his brother. As she was not 
given to Shelah, she by artifice became the mother 
of two children by Judah, Perez and Zerah. 

This narrative reveals very clearly what is true 
in part at least of the others, that Judah is the 
erony mous ancestor of the tribe of Judah, and that 
the history of the tribe has been thrown into the 
form of a personal history. Gn 38 thus becomes of 
great value for its information on the composition 
of the tribe. Under the metaphors of marriage 
and paternity the union and origin of various 
stocks are expressed. ‘Tle most important fact 
that emerges is that the tribe of Judah, as we 
know it in the historical period, was largely of 
Can. origin. After the Hebraee entered Canaan, 
Judah left the main body, and struck out in a 
southerly direction to conquer a district to settle 
in (Jg 1*-*), In consequence of its union with 
Hirah and Shua, and later with Tamar, clans near 
Adullam, five Judahite clans were in course of time 
formed, but the two oldest of these, Er and Onan, 
became extinct. But Gn 38 does not exhaust our 
information as to the compusition of Judah. In 
Jg 1'* we find that the Keniles accompanied Judah 
into the wilderness of Judah, and then went on 
and dwelt among the Amalekites (reading ‘the 
Amalekite’ for ‘the people’), where at a later 
pened we find them (1 S 15%, cf. Nu 24%-33), Per- 

aps they were of Amalekite origin. Generally 
they are regarded as Midianites, but this rests on 
a combination of J and E. Besides the Kenites 
we find two Kenizzite cluns, Caleb and Othniel 
(J g 122-15. 20, Jos 149-15 1515-19), As Kenizzite, they 
would appear to have been originally Edomite 
tribes (Gn 361-4542), Caleb remained a distinct 
tribe till the time of David (1 S 304). It lived in 
the hill-country of Judah, and Hebron was its 
chief town. It seems to have been the most 
powerful clan of Judah. Nabal is regarded as a 
typical Calebite (1S 25%). The chief town of 
Gt iniel was Kiriath-sepher or Debir. Closely con- 
nected with Caleb was Jerahmeel, who in the 
highly important lists 1Ch 2 appears as his 
brother. According to Wellhausen, who investi- 
gated these lists and those in 1 Ch 4! in his {de 
Gen, et Fam. Jud., Jerahmecl was older than 
Caleb, dwelt farther south, and adopted a less 
settled mode of life. It will be clear that Judah 
not only absorbed Canaanite, but, toa still greater 
extent, Edomite and kindred elements. These 
perhaps imparted the fanaticism which was later 
so characteristic of the tribe. 

Originally, Judah seems to have been a smaller 
tribe than Reuben, Simeon, and Levi. But 
Reuben began to dwindle at an early period, and 
Simeon and Levi were broken up in consequence of a 
treacherous attack upon the Canaanites, with whom 
they had made an alliance (see SIMEON). Paty 
as a result of this, partly through the fusion wit 
other clans already mentioned, and probably with 
the remnant of Simeon, Judah obtained the 
premier position among the Leah tribes. After 
the Jordan had been crossed, J. was accompanied 
by Simeon alone on its invasion of its portion, A 
victory was gained over Adoni-bezek, and Hebron 
and Kiriath-sepher were captured (J g 1*7-), We 
are also told that Jerus. was taken (v.°) and burnt, 
and three Philistine cities captured by Judah 
(v.2°), But these latter statements are inconsistent 
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with others in the same narrative, and do not well 
agree with the subsequent history. Judah found 
it impossible to make good its claim to the 
‘valley’ (t.¢. probably the coast plain), since it 
could not cope with the war-chariots of tlie natives. 
The extent of Judah’s ‘lot’ is pier in Jos 15 (P), 
but this chapter teaches us much less than it seems 
to do, partly because a very large number of the 
aces it mentions have not been identified, partly 
ecause the description is idea], and at no time 
corresponded, even approximately, with the actual 
facts. According to this account, Judah was 
bounded on the E.. by the Dead Sea, on the N. by 
the southern boundary of Benjamin (see BENJAMIN 
for details), on the W. by the Mediterranean, on 
the S. by a line drawn from the southern tongue 
of the Dead Sea to the brook of Egypt, and passing 
through or by the ascent of i rabbim, Zin, 
ikadleals Gatiiea, Hezron, Addar, Karka, and Azmon. 
Judah never reached the Mediterranean ; the Phil. 
lay between, and so did Simeon, till the latter 
tribe was exterminated. As to the southern 
border, apart from the difficulty of fixing some of 
the sites mentioned, it must be observed that the 
territory of Judah shades off imperceptibly into 
the desert to the south. The portion of Judah is 
divided into four districts, the Negeb (RV South), 
the suepiees or Lowland, the Hill Country, and 
the Wilderness of Judah. The Neged is the largest 
portion. It is dry and barren, except in the brief 
apring-time ; thinly populated, chiefly by nomads. 
The Shephélah is undulating country, ‘fertile and 
beautiful, separated from the sea by the Phil. 
lain. It was the most valuable district; but 

udah could not hold it against the Philistines, 
who kept it in their own ane: through a great part 
of the history, The Hill Country Nelones to the 
great Central Range of Pal., and 1s separated by a 
valley from the low hills of the Shephelah. It was, 
historically, the most important part of Judal— 
rugged and barren, but with fertile valleys, and, 
owing to the system of terrace-cultivation, more 
productive than it could be now. The Wilderness 
of Judah (Jeshimon) lies between the Hill Country 
and the Dead Sea, a waste of unspeakable dreari- 
ness and desolation, 35 miles long by 15 broad. 
See, further, arts. HILL COUNTRY, and JESHIMON. 

Judah was far more inaccessible than the 
Northern tribes. Protected on the E. by the 
Wilderness, on the S. by the Negeb, itself more or 
less of a wilderness, on the W. by the low hills of 
the Shephelah, by the valley that divides it from 
the Central Range and the slopes of the Central 
Range itself, on the N. by Benjamin with its 
fortresses, it lay far less open to invasion. When 
it was held by real defenders, it was necessary that 
the invaders should first master the surrounding 
country, and then deliver their attack across 
three of its borders (G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. ch. 
xiv.) Judah was not impregnable, indeed, for it 
lay comparatively open from the N., and the 
Negeb could be crossed from the S., while passes 
led up to the central tableland from both E. and 
W., though very difficult to force against opposi- 
tion. But the very poverty of the country com- 
bined with the natural difficulties of invasion to 
secure it, since it offered little prize to tempt an 
attack. It was a very little province. Even if it 
had reached its ideal boundaries, it would have 
covered no more than 2000 square miles ;’ actually 
its usual extent was nearer 1300, of which about 
half was desert. 

The isolation of the territory was reflected in 
that of the tribe. After it had settled in its lot, 
it had but little to do with the Northern tribes. It 
is not even mentioned in the Song of Deborah, as 
if it were not recognized as belonging to Israel ; 
and it appears in the story of Samson as surrender- 


ing him to the Philistines (Jg 15°%)- It seems to 
have drawn more closely to laceal in the time of 
Saul, as we see from the history of David. But 
Saul’s persecution of David must have strained the 
loyalty of the tribe, and it is not surprising that 
on his death a kingdom of Judah was anit with 
David at its head, in opposition to the kingdom of 
Ishbaal, Saul’s son (2.5 2' 8), Both of these king- 
doms seem to have been tributary to the Philis- 
tines. The union of the two was due to the 
evident fact that David was the only man who 
could hope to lead Israel in successful revolt from 
the Phil., and was only hastened by the defection 
of Abner and the murder of Ishbaal (2 S$ 312% 454), 
Judah, as the king’s own tribe, was more closely 
attached to Israel than when the king belonged to 
another tribe. One of David’s greatest and most 
far-sighted acts was the selection of Jerus, as his 
capital and the home of the ark (5°* 6!%), Jerus. 
did not actually lie in Judah, except possibly to a 
slight extent, but it was on the borne: and the 
possession of it, with the ark and temple, guaran- 
teed the survival of the Southern kingdom, after 
the loss of the Northern tribes. But in the latter 
years of David it is Judah, perhaps because it 

rofited less by its connexion with the king than 
it expected, that seeins to have been foremost in 
supporting Absalom, whose rebellion broke out in 
Hebron, the old capital of the tribe (2S 157). 
After its suppression Judah hung back, till its 
allegiance was won by the ill-timed appbal of 
David to its kinship with him (194%); ul-timed 
because David’s favouritism to Judah provoked 
jealousy in the Northern tribes, and the abortive 
rising of Sheba (194-20), which anticipated the 
successful revolt of Jeroboam. Solomon also 
showed an unwise partiality to Judah, as we see 
from the fact that it was excluded from the division 
into twelve districts for purposes of taxation 
(1K 4), It is, accordingly, not wonderful that 
Judah remained loyal to Rehoboam, while the 
Northern tribes rejected him (12)8*). 

The Kingdom of Judah seems to have consisted 
simply of the tribe of Judah with very little of 
Benjamin (see BENJAMIN), and not of Judah and 
Benjamin. Only a brief outline of its history is 
here necessary ; for fuller details the articles on 
the individual kings may be consulted. After the 
disruption caused by the senseless folly of Rehio- 
boam, war was carried on between the two king- 
doms (1 K 14"), but not in a very energetic way. 
In fact the treasure which Solomon had accumu- 
lated was taken by Shishak of Egypt when he 
invaded Judah (14%), and the superiority in 
wealth of the Southern kingdom would thus be 
lost. War continued through the reign of Abijam 
(15° RVin), but it seems not to have becn_ pro- 
secuted with vigour till Buasha succeeded Nadab 
the son of Jeroboam. Ile pressed Judah so hard 
that Asa took the unhappy step, fraught with 
future mischief, of calling in the aid of Syria. A 
diversion was thus effected in his favour, and Asa 
employed the materials of Daaslia’s fortress, 
Ramah, in erecting fortresses of his own (15)? %), 
It was possibly with the accession of Omri that 
the relations between the two kingdoms were 
changed. He perhaps formed an alliance with 
Judah, as with Tyre (16*!), probably in view of the 
dangers that threatened from Damascus. Ahab 
and Jehoshaphat were certainly allies (1 K 22), 
and Jehoshaphat’s son, Jehoram, married Athaliah 
the daughter of Ahab (2 K 8'° %), Jehoshaphat’s 
reign was probably prosperous, though his trading 
vessels were wrecked (1 K 22). he relations 
between Judah and Edom after the reign of 
Solomon are obscure. Edom seems to have been 
subject to Judah, at any rate in Jehoshaphat’s 
time (2 K 3°), but it revolted from his son Jehoram 
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(2 K 8%), The good understanding with Israel 
continued while Omri’s dynasty was on the 
throne, but Jehu murdered Ahaziah, Jehoram’s 
son, and forty-two of his brethren (9? 104), There- 
upon the queen-mother, Athaliah, massacred all 
that remained of the royal family, except the 
infant Joash, and reigned six years. She was put 
to death by Jehoiada the priest, who made Joash 
king (2K 11), Apparently, towards the end of his 
reign, Hazael, king of Syria, who had severely 
crippled the Northern kingdom, threatened Jerus., 
but was bought off by Joash, who perhaps in 
consequence of this was murdered (12!""-), His 
son Amaziah, after a successful war with Edom, 
challenged Joash of Israel, who inflicted a 
disastrous defeat upon him (144), Amaziah’s son 
Azariah, or Uzziah, had a more successful reign. 
Syria had been exhausted in wars with Assyria, 
and now Assyria itself had a half-century of 
inactivity, and this left both Israel and Judah 
time to build up powerful states. Azariah re- 
covered the port of Elath (14%), and from the aris 
chapters of Isaiah we can see how wealthy Judah 
had become. But the signs began to be ominous 
before his death. Assyria resumed her old career 
of conquest, and Syria and Israel formed a coalition 
against her. When Ahaz refused to join it, they 
sought to compel the adhesion of Judah; where- 
upon Ahaz, in a panic and against the earnest 
warning of Isaiah, took the fatal step of calling in 
Tiglath-pileser, the king of Assyria (2 K 16, Is 7). 
The latter suppressed the coalition, but Ahaz paid 
too dearly for the relicf, since he became tributary 
to Assyria. The heavy yoke was borne till Heze- 
kiah thonght himself strong enough, in alliance 
with other revolting states, and on the promise of 
help from Egypt, to throw it off (187), Although 
the overthrow of Sennacherib saved Jerus. from 
capture, and the religion of Israel from destruction, 
yet Judah sustained very heavy loss and had to 
pay an cnormons tribute. The reign of Manasseh 
seems to have heen externally prosperous, so far 
as this was possible after the exhaustion of Judah 
in the Assyr. war; but it was marked by fierce 
reaction against the reforms of Hezekiah and the 
prophetic policy as a whole, by religions syncretism, 
and by gloomy and superstitious fanaticism (21!-8), 
But Josiah instituted a reform on the basis of 
Deuteronomy, the people being prepared for it by 
their deliverance from the dreaded Scythian in- 
vasion. His happy reign was cut short by 
Pharaoh-necoh, alone invasion of Syria he had 
Spree Peony because it threatened the loss 
of the independence that the decrepitude of the 
Assyrian Empire gave him (2 K 22, 23). After a 
brief reign Jehoahaz was removed by Egypt (238 !*-), 
and Jehoiakim pnt in his place. fe changed 
masters, Egypt for Babylon, but revolted (24), 
and, in consequence of this, his son, who succeeded 
him, was taken captive to Babylon with the flower 
of the nation (24), His successor, Zedekiah, 
me have reigned in peace as the vassal of 
Babylon, but revolting, in defiance of Jeremiah’s 
warning, he saw his capital besieged and captured 
(24187-), = Jerus. and the temple were destroyed, 
and a large part of those who remained were taken 
into exile, where they remained for fifty years. 
So fell the kingdom of Judah, B.c. 586. Many of 
those who were still left went down into Egypt, in 
fear of vengeance for Gedalinh’s murder (25%), and 
thus in Babylon and Kgypt Jewish colonies were 
planted, which were destined to be of immeasur- 
able importance. 

As compared with the Northern kingdom, Judah 
was EBrouEs most of its history of little account. 
When it held Edom in subjection its power was 
strengthened, yet even then the scornful fable, in 
which Joash set Judah against Israel as a thistle 


against a cedar, was not without justification. In 
other things than size and strength the advantage 
lay with Israel. Life was richer, fuller, and 
deeper, and that not only social but, what is 
more important yet less recognized, religious life. 
It was not in Judah but in Israel that the great 
prophets Elijah and Elisha did their work, the 
schools of the prophets flourished, and the 
earliest (?) history of the Hebrews was written. 
Amos, it is true, belonged to Judah, yet even he 
propiceled to Israel, and his junior contemporary 
fosea, was a Northern pro het. It was not tilt 
Israel went under that Judah attained its great 
significance. Yet Judah had advantages of its 
own. The prestige of the Davidic monarchy 
secured a permanence of dynasty that was of 
untold blessing, and saved it from the frequent 
revolutions and usurpations that tore Israel 
asunder. Jurther, while Judah was poorer in 
great religious teachers, its religion was probabl 
simpler and less corrupt than that of Israel, 
though its superiority may be easily exaggerated. 
Its possession of the temple made for greater 
purity of worship. Yet it was rather the respite 
granted after the captivity of the Northern tribes, 
than any religious superiority of Judah, that left 
it the sole depositary of the higher religion of the 
prophets, his had not struck its roots deep 
enough into the life of Israel to survive the trans- 
planting to Assyrian soil. But between 722 and 
586, under the fostering care of Isaiah and his 
successors, it had grown strong enough not merely 
to survive, but to benefit from the shock, and thus 
Judah became Sheen the people of revelation. 

On the character of the tribe little need be said. 
It was profoundly modified by its comparative 
isolation and the independence this conferred, 
and by the large foreign elements that it had 
absorbed. It was narrow and provincial, fanatical 
and tenacious. To slay the prophets and build 
monuments to them was characteristic of it, as of 
so many other peoples; for while it was slow te 
learn and hostile to new truth, yet the truth when 
learned was changed into hard dogma and erected 
as a barrier against fresh revelation. The obstinacy 
with which an old doctrine was insisted on, when 
no longer applicable, and new truth opposed for its 
inconsistency with the old, is shown in the opposi- 
tion to Jereiniah’s teaching that Jerus. sould be 
captured and the temple destroyed, based on 
Isaiah’s doctrine of the inviolability of Zion. Yet 
Judah had this qualification for its task,-—it pio- 
duced many who were fit vehicles of revelation ; it 
was, in fact, surprisingly rich, especially in ita 
later history, in religious genius, a lovely flower 
springing, indeed, from a dry and unattractive root. 

In NT the tribe of Judah is mentioned in Lk 
159(2), He 74, Rev 7° 

LrTRRATURE.—The Ilistories of Israel and Judah, 4.9. Ewald, 
Wellhausen, Kittel, Stade; Kuenen, Rel. of Jsrael, passim; 
Wellhausen, De Gentibus, etc. See also articles GENEALO@Y, 
IsrakL, and the relevant literature cited under these. 

2. Judah, an overseer at the rebuilding of the 
temple (Ezr 3%)= HoDAVIAH of 2 and HODEVAH of 
Neh 7*. 3. A Levite who had married a foreign 
wife (Ezr 10%), possibly the same as the Judah of 
Neh 12%, 4, An overseer of Jerus. (Neh 11%), 

A. S. PEAKE. 

JUDAH ‘upon (AV) or at (RV) Jordan’ is named 
in Jos 19* in the statement of the boundaries of 
the tribe of Naphtali. The MT sn; is unrepre- 
sented in the LXX, and Bennett (SBOT, ad toc.) 
remarks, ‘The clause is apparently an unintelli- 
gible gloss which has crept into the text. The con- 
text implies that the tribe of Judah is referred to, 
and this is poorrepiicaly impossible.” Ewald 
suggests (Gesch. ii. 380) that the passage is corrupt, 
and that ‘Chinneroth,’ or some other word, origin- 
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a! occupied the place of ‘to Judah.’ Conder 
(PEFSt, 1883, p. 183) suggests an interchange of 
sand 5, and of + and n, so as to read myn for ana, 
when the passage would run jr} anny, the 
‘Hollow of (?) Jordan,’ Suen to the GAér, or 
valley of the Jordan. Thomson (Land and Book, 
i. p. 389) suggests that the tomb of Sefd Yehfida 
(supposed by Arabs to be son of Jacob) marks the 
‘J Tank on Jordan, toward the sun-rising.’ It is 
suggested in Speaker's Comm. that the Havvoth- 
jair were colonized by men of Judah, and might be 
called ‘Judah upon Jordan.’ Von Raumer (Pal. p. 
405 ff.) had contended strongly for this identifica- 
tion of ‘Judah’ with Havvoth-jair; and Keil (B2d. 
Comm.) adopts the same theory, pointing out that, 
according to 1 Ch 2541, Jair on his father’s side 
was descended from Judah through Hezron. It 
cannot be said that any of the last mentioned 
theories has the slightest probability. Dillm. (ad 
loc.) thinks Ewald’s view is the best, but allows that 
it leaves the origin of the present text unexplained. 
C. WARREN. 
JUDAH (AV Juda), Lk 1%.—See JUTAH. 


JUDAISM.—See RELIGION. 


JUDAS ("Iovdas, Judas), the Greek equivalent of 
the Hebrew name 1m JUDAH. 

4. The third son of Mattathias, called Macca- 
beus (1 Mac 24, Jos. Ant. xr. vi. 1). See 
MACCABEES. 

2. The son of Chalphi, one of two captains 
(dpxovres rhs orparias) who stood by Jonathan 
when the main part of his army had been scattered 
by an ambush at the beginning of a battle against 
the Syrians at Hazor (1 Mac 11%, Jos. Ant, 
XIII. v. 7). 

3. A Jew holding some important position at 
Jerusalem, who is named in the title of a letter 
sent from the Jews of Jerusalem and Judea and 
the Jewish Senate to their brethren in Egypt and 
to a certain Aristobulus (2 Mac 1"). The latter, 
who is termed the teacher (d:ddcxados) of king 
Ptolemy, is doubtless to be identified with a 
Peripatetic philosopher who lived at the court of 
Ptolemy VI. Philometor (B.c. 180-145); so Clem, 
Alex. Strom. Vv. xiv. 97; Euseb. Prep. Ev. viii. 
9 fin. This Judas is often supposed to be Judas 

accabseus; so Grimm, Rawlinson, Zockler. The 
purport of the letter (2 Mac 19-214), which is prob- 
any, not genuine, is to invite the Egyptian Jews 
to keep the Feast of the Dedication. Like the 
preceding epistle (76. 1) ), it stands in no con- 
nexion with 2 Mac, and scems to have been pre- 
fixed to this book by a later hand. See Schitrer, 
HJP 11. iii. 213. 

4, A son, Probe ly the eldest, of Simon the 
Maccabee (1 Mac 167). He, with his brother John 
Hyrcanus, took the command against the Syrian 
army under Cendebseus, and was wounded in the 
engagement (16. 161°, cf, Jos, Ant. XIII. vii. 3). In 
B.C. 135, he, with his father and another brother 
named Mattathias, was murdered at the little 
fortress of Dok by Ptolemy, the son of Abubus 
(ib. 164"), According to the representation of 
Josephus, Judas was not murdered at the same 
time as his father, but made prisoner, and subse- 
quently ut to death, when Hyrcanus raised the 
siege of Dagon (? Dok); see Jos. Ant. XIII, viii. 1; 
Wars, 1. ii. 3-4. 8. 1 Es 9%=Judah of Ezr 10%. 
6. An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 38, 7, One of the 
brethren of the Lord, Mt 13", Mk 6°. See art. 
JUDE THE LoRD's BRoruER. H. A. WHITE. 


JUDAS BARSABBAS (AV Barsabas) is mentioned 
in Ac 15%: 7. 8-83 as one of the two prominent mem- 
bers of the Jerus. Church who were sent to Antioch 
with Barnabas and Saul, bearing the letter of the 


apostles and elders to the Gentile Churches. The 
personal presence of these brethren was intended 
to give additional weight to the assurances of 
fellowship which the letter contained. Judas and 
Silas his companion are described as chief men 
among the brethren (iyoupévous: no doubt preaby- 
ters; sce He 137-174). They were also prophets, 1.€. 
men whom the Spirit inspired to communicate His 
truth and will to the Church. Judas, with Silas, 
remained in Antioch to strengthen the brethren 
there, and then returned to Jerusalem (v.™ in AV 
is spurious). We hear no more of Judas Barsabbas. 
Barsabbas is a patronymic(see JOSEPH BARSABBAS). 
He may have been a brother of Joseph (Ac 1%). 
He is not to be identified with Jude the author of 
the Epistle, because the latter’s brother James (see 
JUDE) was either the son of Joseph, the foster- 
father of Jesus, or the son of Alphzus. Neither 
can he have been the Apostle Judas, ‘ not Iscariot,’ 
both because he is in Acts clearly distinguished 
from the apostles, and because the Apostle Judas 
was ‘the son of James’ (Lk 6'* RV). 
G. T. PURVES. 

JUDAS or DaAmAscus.—In Ac 9" Ananias is 
told to go to the street called ‘Straight,’ and seek 
in the house of Judas a man of the name of Saul, 
of Tarsus. Nothing further is known of Judas. 
Tradition has found a house for him in Damascus, 
not, however, in the street called Straight, but 
only a few paces out of it, in a lane to the right, 
as one goes from west to east. 

A. C. ITEADLAM. 

JUDAS OF GALILEE, mentioned by Gamaliel 
(Ac 5°’) as the leader of a popular revolt ‘in the 
days of the taxing’ (RV ‘enrolment’), which ended, 
however, in his destruction and the dispersion of 
his followers, The ‘enrolment’ was the one con- 
ducted by Quirinius (which see), when in A.D. 6 or 
7 he was a second time (cf. Lk 2!) made gover- 
nor of Syria. It was intended to be a basis of 
Roman taxation, and excited fierce opposition 
among the Jews, which was quieted only by the 
influence of the high priest Joazar (.’0s, Ant. XVIII. 
i. 1), Judas, however, with a certain Pharisee, 
Saddoc, called the people to defend their liber- 
ties, bidding them acknowledge no Lord but God. 
Josephus (Ant. Xvi. i. 1, 6, XX. v. 2; BJ. viii. 
1, xvii. 8, 9, vir. viii. 1), ike Gamaliel, usually 
calla him a Galilean, but in one passage (Ant. 
Xvi, i. 1) a Gaulonite from Gamala, which lay 
east of Galilee. It is not clear whether the insur- 
rection broke out in Judxa and the title ‘ Galilean’ 
was given to Judas because Gaulonitis was loosely 
identified with Galilee, or whether it broke out in 
Galilee and thus the title ‘Galilzan’ was attached 
to him. That it was a considerable movement 
aprCntE both from Gamaliel’s notice of it and from 
the frequency with which Josephus refers to it. 
According to the latter, from it there arose ‘the 
Zealots,’ the most fanatical and patriotic of the 
Jewish sects, whose violence under Gessius Florus 
(A.D. 64-66) hastened the war with Rome. Jose- 
phus mentions them, after the Pharisees, Saddu- 
cees, and Essenes, as the fourth sect of the Jews, 
and as founded by Judas. He does not mention, 
however, the death of Judas, or the fate of his 
insurrection. Gamaliel agrees with Josephus in 
the date and in the strength assigned to the revolt ; 
nor is there any sufficient reason to question his 
statement that the leader perished and his followers 
were dispersed. 

Descendants of Judas were also conspicuous 
for their fanatical violence. Two of his sons, 
James and Simon, were crucified by Tiberius Alex: 
ander (A.D. 467-48). Another son, Menahem, a 
leader of the ‘Sicarii’ in Jerus. shortly before the 
war with Rome, acquired for a time much power, 
but was finally slain by the high priest's party. 
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Still another descendant was Eleazar, who, after the 
fall of Jerus., defended the fortress of Masada, and 
persuaded his followers to die by their own hands 
rather than submit to Rome (BJ VIL. viii. and ix.). 
Schiirer (J7JJ’ 1. il. 4, 80) identifies Judas with 
the person of the same name who, after the death 
of Ilerod the Great, raised on insurrection near 
Sepphoris in Galilee (Jos. Ant. xvi. x. 5; BUM. 
iv. 1); but Josephus does not identify them, and 
the earlier Judas appears to have been simply a 
marauder. G. 'T. PURVES. 


JUDAS ISCARIOT.—This is his usual designa- 
tion in the Synoptic Gospels : ’Iovéas "Ioxapuirns (Mt 
2614), "Tovdas 6 "Ioxapusrys (Mt 10), 'Iovdas 6 xadov- 
jhevos Toxapubrys (Lk 22%), ’lovdas "Ioxapiwd (Mk 3% 
14° Lk 6"%), St. John calls him ‘ the son of Simon’ 
(Zluwvos), thrice giving the epithet ‘Iscariot’ 
to Judas (12' 13? 14%), and twice (according 
to the best texts) to Simon (G7 13%), All four 
stigmatize him as 4 mapadovs airéy (Mt 10‘), or 8s 
kal mrapédwxev atrév (Mk 3!%), or bs éyévero mpoddrns 
{Lk 6!%), or fuedrev wapadiddvar airdv (Jn 67), when 
they mention him for the first time. At the actual 
time of the treachery they use 6 wapadidovs atrév, 
‘who was betraying him’ (Mt 26% 44) Mk 
1442-4) Lk 227), Jn 1344 1825), See Ac 1%, 

Besides (1) his names, we are told (2) that he was 
called with the rest of the Twelve to be an apostle ; 
(3) that he was covetous and dishonest, and sold 
his Master to the hierarchy ; (4) that he effected 
the betrayal immediately after the Last Supper ; 
and (5) that on realizing the consequences of his 
act he destroyed himself. 

Every one of these points has given rise to a 
large amount of discussion, and the real or appar- 
ent uncertainty thus Peouuces has led some to the 
desperate expedient of rejecting the whole story as 
amyth. Judas is a Christian fiction to represent 
the treacherous Judaism which put Jesus to death ; 
and no one among the ‘I'welve was really guilty of 
this enormity (Volkmar, Noack). Keim justly 
remarks that it is incredible that Christians should 
invent such a crime fur an apostle. From Celsus 
onwards the foes of Christianity have made capital 
out of the sin of Judas (Orig. c. Cels. I. xii.); 
and to prove that he never committed it, would 
remove a weight from the heart of Christendom. 
The statements in the Gospels and Acts are in- 
explicable, however, if Judas, ‘one of the Twelve,’ 
never betrayed the Christ. 

4. The name ‘lovdas is & common one, being the 
Gr. form of the Heb. name Judah. There are six 
persons before the time of Christ who bear this 
name, and six in the NT. But there is no con- 
fusion respecting the traitor. Discussion has been 
frequent merely as to the meaning of ‘ Iscariot,’ 
and this question is practically settled. All other 
explanations may be pelecte: in favour of the view 
that it means ‘man of Karioth’ or ‘Kerioth’; ’tsh 
Keriyoth becoming 'Iexapusrns, as ’ish Tob becomes 
"Iorofos or” IorwBos (Jos. Ant. VI. vi. 1). This ex- 
pate how both father and son have this name, 

erioth being the home of the family. This also 
explains the reading dd xapvjrou which ~* and 
some other authorities have in Jn 67, and which D 
has in Jn 12* 137% 1472, (See papers on ‘ Iscariot’ 
by Nestle and Chase in Expository Times, December 
1897, and January, February, and March 1898). 
Kerioth (LXX Kapiwé@) in Judah (Jos 15%) is com- 
monly assumed to be the place referred to in 
‘Iscariot.’ It is generally identified with the 
ruins ¢/-Karjetcin south of Hebron. See KERIOTH- 
HEZRON. In any case Judas is of S. Palestine, 
while the other eleven were of Galilee; and this 
may have been one cause of estrangement between 
him and the rest. Judseans had a tendency to look 
down on Galilwans. 


The life of Judas previous to his call, like that 
of all the Twelve, is hidden from us; and it is re- 
markable that the Bnet gospels make so little use 
of this attractive field of speculation. The Arabic 
Gospel of the Infancy makes the boy Judas a 
demoniac who bites (? the kiss), and the demon 
takes flight when Judas comes into contact with the 
boy Jesus (xxxv.); but this passage stands alone. 

2. The Synoptists indicate that Judas was called 
with the remainder of the Twelve, and in all their 
lists his name stands last in the last group of four, 
while in Ac his place is vacant (Mt 104, Mk 3}, 
Lk 6'§, Ac 1%). Mt and Mk place him next to 
Simon the Cananean, Lk next to the other Judas ; 
and it is possible that one of these was the traitor’s 
companion when the Twelve were sent out two 
and two (Mk 67). Vike the others, he received 
power to cast out demons and heal diseases (Mt 
10', Lk 9"); and, like them, he seems to have been 
successful (Mk 6%, Lk 9%). Lange conjectures 
that the enthusiast who said, ‘I will follow thee 
whithersoever thou goest’ (Lk 9%"), was Judas. 
But Mt calls this man ‘a scribe’ (8'"), and it is most 
improbable that he was one of the Twelve, who 
seem to have been chosen before this took place. 

But it is in connexion with their election that 
the chief difficulty respecting Judas is found. 
Why was such a man chosen to be an apostle ? 
Unless we ure prepared to throw aside the express 
statements of St. John, we cannot here have re- 
course to the limitation of Christ’s knowledge. 
He tells us, not only that Jesus ‘ knew all men, and 
...» himself knew what was in man’ (274), but 
that ‘Jesus knew from the beyinning . . . who it 
was that should betray him’ (6*), and that a year 
before the Passion He said, ‘ Did not I choose you 
the Twelve, and one of you is a devil?’ (6) The 
parable of the Barren Fiy-tree suggests that Christ 
wished to give Judas every opportunity of bearing 
rood fruit. Or, He may have desired to prevent 
iim from becoming even worse; or, to lessen his 
powers of mischief; or, to prove to all that no one 
is safe or constrained, and that even an apostle 
can rebel to the uttermost ; elcectus enim a Christo 
sud libertate et vitio corruit (Toletus), Some main- 
tain that Christ selected Judas because Ile knew 
that he would betray Him and thus fulfil the 
divine decrees. None of these suggestions re- 
moves the difliculty, which runs up into the in- 
soluble problems of the origin of evil, and of divine 
omniscience combined with human free-will. See 
Westcott, Add. Note on Jn 1338, 

8. We may assume that Judas had some good 
qualities which led to his adinission to the apostolic 
body. Among these, practical ability and energy 
seem to have been found. Hence, when the com- 
pany begins to have funds (Lk 8°), he is selected to 
administer them (Jn 13”). ‘This he did dishonestly 
(Jn 12*°); and the same greed Jed him to betray 
his Master to the priests for thirty shekels (Mt 26", 
Mk 14", Lk 22°). His pilfering from the money- 
box is the one thing to his discredit that is told us 
previous to his great crime, and the Synoptists are 
silent as to this preparatory course of sin. But, no 
doubt, he yielded to other forms of temptation ; 
and it has been much debated whether covetousness 
was the sole or the chief cause of his treachery.” It 
was certainly a cause. He sought the priests, not 
they him; and his question is, ‘ What are ye will- 
ing to give me?’ But disappointed ambition prob- 
ably helped. We looked, like the rest of the 
disciples, for an earthly kingdom with profits and 
honours, and he may have been the first to see that 

* We must not argue that so small a sum as thirty shekels 
could not have induced him to commit such a crime. tricide 
has been committed for a few shillings. Thirty shekels was the 
price of a slave (Ex 2132)=ahout i according to the present 


value of silver, but in purchasing power perhaps double that 
amount. The power of avarice is almost limitless. 
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nothing of the kind was in store forhim. Jesus had 
refused to be made a king (Jn 6) ; and it was soon 
after this that the presence of a diabolical character 
among the Twelve was announced (6). The 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem led to nothing ; 
and then the compact with the hierarchy was made. 
Resentment probably contributed something, at 
any rate as the end drew near. During the last 
year Judas would feel that to some extent his 
conduct was suspected or known. Christ’s strong 
warnings against avarice, and His denunciations 
of hypocrisy, would seem at times to be aimed at 
him, and no doubt were in part meant specially for 
him, Such passages as Mt 6)%! 1374 Mk 10%, 
Lk 162-8 acquire additional meaning. when we 
remember that Judas was among the hearers. ILis 
hypocrisy after the pilfering began must have been 
conscious, and seems to have been successful; for to 
the last the other apostles did not suspect him (Jn 
1372-38), But Christ declared that hypocrisy is 
always exposed in the end (Lk 12). It was ‘to the 
disciples first of all,’ and (we may believe) to Judas 
most of all, that He said, ‘whatsoever ye have 
spoken in the ear in the inner chambers shall be 
proclaimed upon the housetops’ (Lk 12)%). And 
who more than Judas needed the warning, ‘ Look 
whether the light that is in thee be not darkness’? 
(Lk 11%). His chagrin at the ‘waste’ of the 
ointment, and Christ’s public rebuke of his hypo- 
critical lament, seem to have been among the 
incidents which completed his determination to 
betray Christ. Constant contact with a goodness 
to which he would not yield had generated a fierce 
hate. See Swete on Mk 147, 

Attempts have been made both to darken and 
to brighten what is told us of Judas. Was hea 
plotter from the first? May he not have sought 
admission to the inner circle of Christ’s disciples 
in order to overthrow this revolutionary Teacher? 
But even St. John, whose horror of him is most 
clearly expressed, gives no hint of this; and, if it 
were true, it would be amazing that Judas should 
share in the general success of the Twelve as 
wreachers and workers of miracles. On the other 

and, may not his motive have been much less evil 
than is commonly supposed? Some would repre- 
sent him as a brave man who believed that patriot- 
ism required him to deliver Jesus to the rulers. 
Others, with more plausibility, suggest that, like 
the Baptist, he may have been impatient at the 
slow progress of the Messiah; and he may have 
intended merely to precipitate a crisis. If the 
hierarchy were encouraged to arrest Jesus, His 
miraculous power would defeat them, the populace 
would declare for Him, and His triumph would be 
complete. The Passover was an opportunity which 
must not be allowed to pass. In arguing and actin 
thus, Judas was presumptuous and wrongheaded, 
but he was not a sordid traitor. This view also, 
which is advocated by De Quincey and Whately, 
has no support in Scripture, not even in the record of 
his remorse. If there was nothing worse than this, 
would Christ have denounced him as devilish, and 
called him a ‘son of perdition’? And granting that 
5:dBodos in Jn 6” is not much stronger than Zaravad 
in Mt 162 and Mk 8, yet of no one but Judas did He 
say, ‘Good were it for him if that man had not 
been born’ (Mt 26*4), After this it is hardly neces- 
sary to point out that both Luke and John regard 
Judas in the last stages of his career as becoming 
the abode of Satan (Lk 22°, Jn 1327), who then 
‘entered into him,’ an expression which is unique 
in Scripture in this spiritual sense. With Keim 
we reject these hypotheses in defence of Judas as 
impossible and URN OREEY, inventions which have 
nothing noble to excuse them. 

The enormity of the sin of Judas consisted in its 
being against all bonds of discipleship and friend- 
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ship; against light, against’ mercies, affection, 
trust, and warnings; against his own promises and 
preaching. And it was committed deliberately, 
not under sudden strain, like Peter’s denials, but 
with skilful and persistent calculation. He was 
not, surprised by a violent temptation, but he care- 
fully sought an opportunity, which he used with 
unswerving pertinacity, in spite of the tenderness 
of the feet-washing, the solemnity of Christ’s public 
condemnation of the traitor, and the proof given to 
him privately that Christ knew who the traitor 
was, The demonstrative kiss (karepiinoev) has no 
parallel in history, and could hardly have been 
invented; all the Jess so, because the narrative tells 
us that by fon forward to meet His captors, and 
declaring imself to be the person whom they were 
seeking, Jesus rendered the signal unnecessary. But. 
the sin of Judas is unique only in its opportunity 
and its form; in kind it may be repeated. It is 
possible to ‘crucify the Son of God afresh’ (He 6°), 
and therefore it is possible to betray Him afresh. 

4. All the Gospels represent the traitor as effect. 
ing his purpose immediately after the Last Supper, 
at which he was present; but the point at which 
he left the upper room is much disputed. Did 
he, or did he not, receive the eucharistic bread 
and wine? The first two Gospels seem to imply 
that Judas received with the rest; but they are 
indefinite, for they do not mention his exit. St. 
John is equally indefinite; for he omits the 
institution of the Eucharist, and we do not know 
where it should be inserted. St. Luke places the 
words, ‘But behold the hand of him that betrayeth 
me is with me on the table,’ after the distribution 
of the eucharistic bread (227), and apparently 
after the eucharistic cup also, whether or not we 
accept as original the disputed words (>), It 
is possible to hold that Judas went out between 
the partaking of the eucharistic bread and that of 
the cucharistic cup (Westcott on Jn 18); but the 
view mentioned by Theophylact, that Judas par- 
took of the cup, but concealed his portion of the 
bread to show to the hierarchy, need only be 
mentioned. The majority of patristic and medi- 
seval commentators, with some Reformation writers, 
adopt the view taken in the Anglican Liturgy, that 
Judas partook of the Eucharist (see Bynius, de 
Morte Christa, i. ak 443-448, Amst. 1691; Cornelius 
o Lapide and Mal onatuson Mt 26”). The majority | 
of modern commentators hold that he did not. 

5. The perplexities respecting the career of Judas 
continue to the end. e have two accounts of 
his death in Scripture, and they differ both from 
one another and from a third which is obviously 
legendary. Can we accept any as historical ? 

‘in Mt 278-0 we are told that Judas, on learning 
that Jesus was condemned to death, was stricken 
with remorse: perfecto demum scelere magnitudo 
ejus intellecta est, as Tacitus says of Nero’s murder 
of his mother (Ann. xIv. x. 1). He took back the 
thirty shekels to his employers, saying, ‘I have 
sinned in that I have betrayed innocent blood.’ 
But they had no further interest in the vile instru- 
ment which they had used. ‘ What is that to us? 
See thou to it.’ There aro several remarkable 
words in what follows: xat plyas ra dpytipva els Tov 
vady dvexupnoev—he Aurled the silver pieces into 
the Holy Place and went into solitude. Into the 
vaés the priests alone might go (Lk 1°", Mt 23)° 
27, Mk 14° Jn 2” etec.). It included both the 
Holy Place and the Holy of Holies (Mt 27, Mk 
15°8, Lk 23), It is never used like tepdv for the 
whole temple. Either this is a strange exception, 
or Judas in his desperation rushed into the sanc- 
tuary, or (most probably) he hurled the money 
from a distance. The use of flrrev els and not 
Bdddew éy points to this, but is not conclusive. 
Again, dvéxwpnoev means more than ‘departed’; 
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it is commonly used of those who shun company, 
retire from observation (Mt 2% 22 412 1215 1414 151, 
Mk 3’, Jn 6, Ac 2671). So also in LXX (Ex 2, 
Jos 8%, Jg 4 etc.). Yet it is putting a great 
deal of meaning into it to interpret, ‘he lived as 
a solitary, became a hermit.’ But, if this be 
adopted, then dreOwy drjytaro means, ‘he left his 
place of retirement and hanged himself.’ 

It is from this point that we can compare 
Matthew’s account with that put into the mouth 
of Peter in the Acts, and with the legend. Matthew 
seems to mean that Judas hung himself before his 
betrayed Master was hanged on the cross. He 
plainly states that Judas left the money, and that 
the priests, with characteristic scrupulosity about 
trifles after unscrupulous breach of the gravest 
commandments (cf. Jn 19"), would not put the pol- 
luted silver into the sacred HSRAUEY, ut bought 
with it the potter’s field, to bury aliens in. This 
field was afterwards known as ‘the field of 
blood,’ because it was bought with blood-money. 
Thus a prophecy of Jeremiah (? Zechariah) was 
fulfilled.+ 

The narrative in the Acts (1'°) is strangely 
different. Nothing is said about the priests or the 
restoration of the money. On the contrary, Judas 
himself is said to have ‘procured a field with the 
reward of his ini Ge here he fell headlong in 
such a way that Ais wels gushed out’; and hence 
the field was called ‘the field of blood.’ Thusa 
prophecy of David (Ps 69” 109*) was fulfilled. It 
1s possible to harmonize the two modes of death. 
Judas ane himself over a precipice, the rope 
broke, and he was dashed to pieces. The Vulgate 
of Ac 18 suggests this method: suspensus creputt 
medius. But why should Matthew give only one 
half of the trazedy, and Luke only the otber? And 
even so there still remain grave discrepancies 
between the two narratives. In the one Judas 
restores the money, in the other he keeps it; in 
the one he procures the field, in the other the 
hierarchy do so; in the one the name of the field 
comes from the blood-money, in the other from his 
bloody death. Moreover, in the one he plainly 
cominits suicide, like Ahithophel (28 17%), in the 
other his death may be accidental. In the Middle 
Ages two different spots were pointed out, one as 
‘the otter’s field,’ and the other as Akeldama; 
and the ‘ tree of Judas’ is still shown. 

It is better to recocenize the fact that we have 
here two different traditions, of which that in the 
Gospel is nearer in time to the event, and probably 
nearer to the truth; but even that may have been 
influenced by the desire to harmonize facts with a 
supposed prophecy. The tradition learned by St. 
Luke is later; and popular fancy has guessed at the 
meaning of ‘the field of blood.’ Butit is an excess 
of scepticism to say that nothing is known about 
the end of Judas. We may safely atlirm that he 
came to a violent end, probably by his own hand. 
And the story of the return of the money and of 
the priests’ treatment of it has every appearance 
of truth. But it may be admitted that, in the 
absence of evidence, a horrible end would inevit- 
ably have been invented for Judas. We may 
compare the cases of Dositheus the heretic and 
his successor Simon Maus, both of whom are 
represented as perishing b a violent death, and, 
like Judas in the Acts, by a fall (Clem. Hom. 
Il. xxiv.; Apost. Cunst. VI. ix.). The accounts of 


* They were perhaps arguing by analogy from Dt 2318, The 
wages of gin could not be offered to God. But if Judas had 
sinned, how could they be guiltless? 

t The difficulty about the prophecy is not solved by assuming 
that by a slip of memory St. Matthew has written ‘Jeremiah’ 
for ‘Zechariah’ (cf. ‘Barachias’ for ‘Jehoiada,’ 2885), Zec 
1112. 18 docs not agree with the evangelist’s quotation. Hebrew, 
LAX, and Matthew differ widely ; but there must be some con- 
nexion, and perhaps through a Targum. 
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the death of Arius exhibit a similar feeling 
(Socrates, HE 1. xxxviii. ; Sozomen, II. xxx.). 

This tendency is scen still more clearly in the 
legendary account of the end of Judas, preserved 
in a fragment from the fourth book of Papias 
(Theophylact on Ac 18, Catena ad Acta S. App.; 
Cramer, Oxford, 1838, p. 12; Patr. Apostolic Opp., 
Gebh., Harn., Zahn, 1. ii. app.; Suicer, Thesaurus, 
$.v. dmdyxw). This story is an amplification of 
erdknoev pdoos kal eexvdn wavra rd omddyxva abrov 
(Ac 1'8), with details which scem to be borrowed 
from the death of Antiochus (2 Mac 9*). Papias 
had heard that Judas became so enlarged by in- 
flammation that where a waggon could easily 
pass he could not ;—not even his head, which was 
so swollen that even the physician could not find 
his eyes. Worms and corruption proceeded from 
his body, and he suffered horrible torments until 
he died éy lily xwplg The spot was shunned by 
every one, and for years afterwards an offensive 
smell tuinted the neighbourhood, intolerable to 
all who passed by. Another addition makes the 
narrative more harmonious with Ac 138, by stating 
that he was crushed by a wagyon, dore rd &ykara 
avrod éxxeyvw0fvac (Oecumenius, ad loc.), But we 
can hardly say that the story without this detail 
shows that Papias knew the Acts. He knew a 
story which seems to have grown in part out of the 
narrative preserved in the Acts. But, in any case, 
here, as often, we are able to contrast the sobriety 
and probability of the Gospel narrative with the 
grotesque and revolting exaggerations in non- 
canonical sources. 

It is not necessary to enlarge on the contrast 
between Peter and Judas in their fall and in their 
repentance. The one yielded to a sudden tempta- 
tion, was at once touched by his Muster’s reproach. 
ful look of love, and returned to his Lord in affec- 
tionate confidence at the earliest opportunity. 
Judas deliberately sought and persisted in evil in 
defiance of all loving influences, and, in his dismay 
at the results of his act, tried to ease his conscience, 
without turning to Christ or to God for forgiveness. 
He thus ended, not in repentance, but in despair. 
See Euthymius Zigabenus on Mt 27°. 

But as early as Origen quite another view was 
taken of the suicide of Judas. He was hurrying 
to do in the other world what he failed to do in 
this. Knowing that Jesus would soon be in Hades, 
and that He was the source of salvation, he 
determined to be there before Lim, and with 
bared soul to meet Him and implore His forgive- 
ness (Origen, Z'ract. in Matt. xxxv., Migno, xiii. 
1767. Suicer, 8.v. "Iovdas, quotes the same idea 
from Theophanes, Hom. xxvii. p. 202. See also 
Theophylact on Mt 27°). 

The impious sect of the Cainites had a small 
composition which they called the Gospel of Judas. 
They regarded him as the true Gnostic, who with 
supreme insight accomplished the excellent work 
of overthrowing the power of the Demiurge by 
causing the death of Christ (Iren. 1. xxxi. 1; 
Epiphan. Her. I. xxxvili. 1; Theodoret, Her. 
Fab I. xv.; Pseudo-Tert. adv. omn. Har. ii.). 

Representations of Judas are rare in ancient 
art. Kraus knows of only three of the traitor’s 
kiss. These are a sarcophagus at Verona (Maffei, 
Verona tlustr. iii. 54), a sarcophagus of southern 
Gaul (Faillon, Monum. de S. Madeleine, i. 462), 
and a mosaic of the 6th cent. in S. Apollinare 
at Ravenna, of which Kraus gives a sketch. In 
Smith’s Dict. of Chr. Ant. i. 891 is a drawing of 
Judas hanging fromatree. This is from the Syriac 
MS of Rabula, A.p. 586. Kraus gives another from 
an ivory in the British Museum, which is perhaps 
of the 5th cent. The crucifixion is part of the 
same pices: so that Judas hangs side by side 
with Christ (Leal-Enc. d. Christ. Alt. ii. 74, 75). 
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LirernaTorg.—Zandt, Comment. de Juda proditore, Lips. 1769 ; 
Daub, Judas Iecharioth, Heidelb. 1816 ; Neander, Life of Christ, 
§ 264; 8. J. Andrews, Life of our Lord, pp. 481-493, 624-629, ed. 
1892 ; and the authorities quoted in Winer, RWBi. 685. For 
the medisval legend, sce D'Ancona, La Leggenda di Vergogna 
e la leggenda di Giuda, Bologna, 1869, and the other works cited 
in Enc. Brit. ¢.v., esp. Notes and Queries, 2ud_ series, v. vi. 
vil. $ 8rd series, vii. ; 6th series, vi. Besides the Lives of Ohrist 
(Lange, Keim, Weiss, Edersheim, Farrar, etc.) reference may 
further be made to such recent studies as Bruce, Training of 
the Twelve, 371 ff.; Fairbairn, Studies in the Life of Christ, 
258 ff.; Steinmeyer, Passion and Resurrection History, 80 ff. ; 


Stalker, Trial and Death of Jeaws Christ, 110ff.; Boyd Carpen- 


ter, Son of Man, 61 ff.; 8. Cox, Expositions, i. 331 ff., 848 ff. 
A. PLUMMER. 
JUDAS (‘Iovdas), ‘NOT ISCARIOT,’ one of the 
twelve (Jn 147%), who is also described as ‘Judas 
of James’ (Lk 66, Ac 18). His identification with 
the disciple who is also called Lebbzeus (Mt 10? AV) 
and Thaddzeus (Mt 10° RV, Mk 3%) is generally 
accepted, although it has been suggested that 
Judas really took the place of Thaddeus, who had 
died during the ministry of our Lord. He is not 
to be identified with tad or Jude, the Lord’s 
brother. Nothing whatever is known about him 
or his ultimate career, except the question re- 
corded by St. John, who is careful to distinguish 
him from his namesake the traitor. See, further, 
JUDE, LEBBZUS, THADDZUS., W. Moir. 


JUDE THE LORD’S BROTHER.—A Judas is 
named as one of the Lord’s ‘brethren’ in Mt 13%, 
Mk 6%. He has commonly been identified by tradi- 
tion with the Apostle Judas, ‘ not Iscariot’ (Jn 14”). 
But the latter 1s described by St. Luke (61%, Ac 1) 
as the son (AV has improperly the brother) of James. 
Those who deny that the ‘ brethren’ included any 
apostles, of course reject this identification also, 
and regard Judas the brother of Jesus as the son 
of Joseph either by a former wife or by Mary (see 
BRETHREN OF THE LORD). Assuming the latter 
view, we know of Judas merely that he belonged 
to the Nazarene household, and, like the rest of his 
brethren (Jn 75), did not believe in Christ till after 
the resurrection (Ac 1%), He was doubtless also 
the author of ‘the Epistle of Jude,’ styling himself 
in v.? ‘a servant of Jesus Christ and brother of 
James’ (t.e. James the Lord’s brother, Gal 1%). 
This indicates that his spiritual relation to Jesus 
was felt to be more important than the fleshly one; 
also that Jude was less known in the Churches 
than James was. In v."" he apparently distin- 
guishes himself from the apostles. The Ep. indi- 
cates that he was familiar with the OT and Jewish 
tradition, and specially indignant against those who 
introduced immorality under cover of the gospel. 

The only mention of Jude in ecclesiastical 
history is the story related from Hegesippus by 
Eusebius (272 iii. 19, 20, 32), that Domitian, hav- 
ing commanded the descendants of David to be 
slain, certain hereticsemade accusation against the 
rrandchildren of Jude,* ‘said to have been the 

ord’s brother according to the flesh’; but that, 
when they were brought to the emperor, he found 
them to be poor, hard-working men, who described 
Christ’s kingdom as heavenly, and destined to 
appear at the end of the world; so he dismissed 
them with contempt. The historian adds that 
they afterwards ruled the Churches, being both 
witnesses (t.e. for the faith) and relatives of tlie 
Lord; and that they lived until the time of 
oye: Nicephorus Callisti (c. A.D. 1350, Hist. 
Eccles. i. 33) reports a tradition that Jude’s wife 
was Mary the mother of James and Joses, and 
(2b. ii. 3) that his mother was Salome; but the 
statements of Niceph. are inconsistent with respect 
to these relationships, and his testimony to them is 
of small value. G. T. PURVES. 

* That Jude was married may be inferred from 10095. The 


names of his grandchildren are said to have been Zoker and 
James (Hegesip. ap. Phil. Sedet., 7'U v. 169). 
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1, TRANSMISSION OF THE TEXT.—The authorities 
are (1) MSS (a) Uncial: SABC (‘ primary’ MSS, 
Hort, Introduction, p. 192) K,L,P,; the relative 
character of all these MSS has been elaborately 
investigated by B. Weiss, Die Kath. Briefe, in 
‘Texte u. Untersuchungen,’ viii. 3; (6) Cursive: 
the chief are 13 (=33 evv.), 40, 44 (=221 Scriv.), 
137: (2) Versions: (a) Latin: vg. (on Old Latin 
texts see below under ‘ Fathers’): (6) Syriac: 
Harklean; the Syriac Vulgate (Peshitta) did not 
contain 2 P, 2 3 Jn, Jude; in modern editions 
they are supplied after a text taken from a 
Bodleian MS printed by Pococke in 1630: (ce) 
Egyptian: Bohairic (Memphitic), Sahidic (The- 
baic): (d) Ethiopic: (e) Armenian: (3) Fathers: 
(a) Greek: the chief are Clem. Alex., Origen, 
Didymus (chiefly Latin trans.), Ephraem (not 
Syriac works), Cyril Alex., the commentators 

cumenius and Theophylact, the Fragments in 
Cramer, Catena: (6) Latin: Tertullian does not 
quote from, but refers to, Jude (de Cult. Fem. i. 3, 
‘Enoch apud Iudam apostolum testimonium pos- 
sidet’): his words seem to imply that the Ep. was 
known to his readers, and therefore current in a 
Latin translation. There are important quota- 
tions in Lucifer of Calaris, de non Conv. cum 
Her. xv. (p. 33f. ed. Hartel)—vv, 1-8 5-8 11-18. 17-19. . 
in Priscillian, Tract. i. ili. v. (pp. 29, 32, 44, 64, ed. 
Schepss) — vv. 14% 3; also in the Speculum 
commonly known by the symbol m (pp. 455, 647, 
ed. Weihrich)—vv.*% 13, These quotations supply 
relics of pre-Hieronymic texts, An examination 
of them shows (1) that Lucif. and m give sub- 
stantially the same text in vv.* 13, Lucif. being 
rather fuller and slightly nearer to the Greek ; (2) 
that Lucif. and Prisc. give different texts. Sabatier 
uote also from Jerome, Augustine, Vigilius, and 

ulgentius small fragments of Latin texts. The 
whole subject needs further investigation. 


The text in several places seems uncertain, and ‘ primitive’ 
errors are probable. On vv.l. 5 gee WH, Introduction, Notes on 
Select Readings, p. 106f. In v.12 (edro/ sic of... emsdddes 
cvvsveyevjewves), unless the writer himself after of changed his 
construction, the «i appears to be an early insertion (see the 
two types of sentences in vv.16.19), In v.22 either the first 
iAséss ig intrusive (cf. WH), or (in view of St. Jude’s fondness 
for triplets) obs 36 should be Inserted before eé<srs(s0 W). In the 
latter case the three olauses rise to a climax, and each has its 
characteristic idea—hopeful compassion, desperate effort, com: 
passion paralyzed by fear of contamination. 


2. RECEPTION IN THE CHURCH.—Little or no 
stress can be laid on supposed coincidences with 
this Ep. in sub-apostolic ua rr Barn, 2}° 
(cf. 4°), Jude**; Ln. Polyc. iii. 2, iv. 2, Jude®™; 
Mart. Polyc. xx. (doxology), Jude™-, The simi- 
larity, however, of Didacht il. 7 (ov puohoes rdvra 
AvOpwrov, dNAG ols wey erAéyiers, rept de dy mpocedty, 
obs 5¢ ayamijoes x.7.A.) to Jude™ in thought and 
still more in form is too striking to be accidental 
(cf. iv. 1 7 xvptérys, Jude §); it need not, however, 
imply direct borrowing, for on other grounds it 
seems likely that the two documents had their 
origin within the same circle of Christian thought, 
and it is conceivable that parts of the Didaché are 
ultimately the work of the author of the Epistle. 

There is clear evidence that at the end of the 
2nd and at the beginning of the 3rd cent. the Ep. 
was accepted as authoritative in three important 
Churches. (1) Alexandria, Clement quotes it as the 
work of Jude in Ped. iii. 8 (p. 280, ed. Potter), 
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Strom. iii. 2 (p. 515); he cites words from it (v.2) 
as a ‘commandment’ in Strom. vi. 8 (p. 7738); his 
Hypotyposes contained ‘short explanations’ of 
this as of other Catholic Epistles (Hus. HE vi. 
14, 1, Photius, Jz4li0¢h. 109; see at end of this art.). 
The witness of Clement is carried on by Origen. If 
in one place he hints at doubts about its reception 
(in Matt. tom. xvii. 30, ef 52 xal rhv “Tovda mpboord 
ris émioroAny), yet in another (in Afatt. tom. x. 17), 
speaking of Jude as one of the Lord’s brethren, 
he commends the Epistle as ‘ full of strong words 
of heavenly grace sere it be but a few lines in 
length,’ and he repeatedly quotes from or alludes 
to it (in Joh. tom. xiii. 37, in Matt. tom, xv. 27, *in 
Rom. lib. iii. 6 (Scriptura sacra}, *in Lom. lib. v. 1 
(J. Apostolus in epistola catholica], *in Ezek. hom. 
iv. 1, *Ep. ad Alexanirinos, xvii. p. 7£. (ed. Lom- 
matzsch), *de Princip. iii. 2. 1; the passages marked * 
are extant only in a Latin translation). It was 
also eoTnionted on by Didymus (Migne, Pat. Gr. 
xxxix, 1811-1818), (2) Carthage. It was accepted 
by Tertullian (see above, under ‘’‘Text’). (3) Rome. 
It is included in the Muratorian Canon, not improb- 
ably the work of Hippolytus (Lightfoot, Clement, 
ii. p. 405 10.).* The writer mentions certain writings 
which cannot be ‘received into the Catholic 
Church: for gall may not be mixed with honey.’ 
He then continues, ‘Epistola sane iude et super- 
scrictio iohannis duas in catholica habentur.’ The 
context and the introduction of the sentence b 

sane (‘to be sure’) imply that doubte existed whic 

he expressly puts aside (cf. Zahn, Gesch. des NT 
Kanons, I. i. p. 93). The evidence then justifies 
Zahn’s verdict (2). 1. i. p. 321) that at the meeting- 
point of the 2nd ond 3rd cent. the Epistle was 
accepted ‘in the Catholic Church, the Church of 
all the countries round the Mediterranean,’ a 
verdict with which Harnack (NZ' um Jahr 200, 
79, 86) substantially agrees. On the other hand, 
the following facts must be noticed. (a) Though 
accepted by Tertullian, the Ep. does not appear 
to be quoted by Cyprian. Like Ile and Ja, it is 
omitted in the Canon Mommsenianns (an African 
list of the middle of the 4th cent.), unless we accept 
the somewhat precarious suggestion of Harnack 
(Theol. Lizg. 1886, col. 173) that a reference to the 
Epp. of St. James and St. Jude is intended in the 
una sola which stands after the mention of the three 
Epp. of St. John and again after that of the two Epp. 
ot St. Peter (see Zahn, Gesch, 1. i. p. 155 n.; Sanday 
in Studia Bibl. et Eccles. ii. p. 243 ff). It is not 
unlikely that after the time ot Tertullian the Ep. 
fell out of use in the N. African Church. It should 
be added that it has no place among the Books 
contained in the Latin Antiqua translatio referred 
to by Cassiodorus (de Instit. Div. Lit. xiv.) (6) 
It was not included in the Syriac Vulgate (cf. 
Amphilochius, Jambi ad Seleucum (Migne, Pat. Gr. 
Xxxvii. 1593)), nor is it quoted in the Homilies of 
Aphraat or in the Syriac works of Ephraem (cf. 
Stud, Bibl. ef Hecles, iii. p. 138), one of the 
Catholic Epistles is mentioned in the Doctrine of 
Addai (ed. Phillips, p. 44) among the Books pub- 
licly read in the Syrian Church. (c) There is no 
evidence that it was accepted in the School of 
Antioch. The passnge commonly quoted from the 
Letter of the bishops who condemned Paul of 
Samosata (rod cal rov Oedv rdv éavrod [kal Ktpior] 
apvounévou kat rhv mlariw, fw Kal atrds rpdrepov elxe, 
By puddiavros, Kus, ME vii. 30. 4) can hardly be 
considered as a decisive reference to Jude *, especi- 
ally if, according to the best MSS, the words in 
brackets are omitted. In later times the Ep. does 
not seem to be quoted in the voluminous works of 
Chrysostom or Theodoret, and the phrase used (rd 
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“The de Consummatione Mundi, in which (c. x.) Jude 18 ig 
quoted. is not a genuine work of Hippolytua (sea Hippolyt’s 
. Kleinere Exeg. ts. Hom. Schriften, ed. Achelis, p. vii). 
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xaborxav émricronal rpets) in the Synopsis (Migne, Pat. 
Gr. lvi. 313 f.) which bears tlhe name of the former 
appears to show that Jude,2P, 1Jn,2Jn were known 
and deliberately excluded. Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(who made his view of the character of a Book a 
criterion of canonicity), according to Leontius of 
Byzantium (Migne, Pat. Gr. Ixxxvi. 1365), rejected 
(dwroxypirret) this Epistle, as alsoJa, 2P,2Jdn,3 Jn 
(see especially Kihn, Zhcod. von Mops. PP. 67, 75 f.). 
This is confirmed by the fact that Junilius (Jnsévt. 
regularia, 6, 7), whom Kihn (p. 358 ff.) shows 
to represent Theodore’s views as to the Canon, 
reckons these Epistles as medie auctoritatis. 

We learn from Didymus, thongh his words in 
the Latin translation in which they reach us are 
somewhat obscure, that the Ep. was questioned 
by some on account of the strange reference to the 
dispute about Moses’ body. We learn from Jerome 
(de Vir. Illustr. 4) that 1t was rejected by many 
(‘a penne ’) because it quoted from the Book of 
Enoch. Eusebius (/7£ iii. 25, cf. ii. 23), reflecting 
the average opinion of his time, ranks it amon 
‘the disputed Books, which yet are known anc 
acknowledged by most.’ The Ep. has a place in 
the list of Canonical Scriptures set forth by the 
Third Council of Carthage in A.D. 397. This Canon, 
supported by the authority of Jerome and Augus- 
tine, gained universal acceptance in the W. Church. 

‘To sum up: considering the brevity of the Ep, 
and its special character, 1t had received, by the be- 
ginning of the 3rd cent., a remarkably wide accept- 
ance in the Church. This early acceptance, repre- 
senting the voice of tradition, supports its authen- 
ticity. Irom the beginning of the 3rd cent., when 
tradition was to some extent checked by criticism, 
and when (in view of the Gnostic controversies) 
all apocryphal writings were regarded with sus- 
picion, the internal character of the Ep., its 
quotation from Ienoch, and its reference to the 
Assumptio Moyst, tended to become a bar to its 
recognition as an authoritative document of the 
apostolic age. Even when the question of the NT 
Canon was virtually settled by the general opinion 
of the Church, such doubts and suspicions, based 
on internal evidence, found occasional expression. 

3. VOCABULARY, STYLE, LITERARY INDEBTED- 
NESS.—In the vocabulary of Jude there are three 
elements. (a) There is the obvious Christian ele- 
ment. A Christian dialect has arisen. Certain 
words, e.g. xAnrol, gwrnpla, wleris, have attained, 
largely through the teaching and the writings of St. 
Paul (see below), a fixed and recognized meaning 
among Greek-speaking Christians. (6b) The writer 
is Hoe tse in the language of the LX X. In this 
short Ep. oceur several words and phrases derived 
from the LXX which are not used independently 
by other NT writers—éxmropvevew, eumalxrns (2 P), 
évurvidver@at, Oavudtew mpdowma, Aadrely drépoyKa. 
Moreover, it should be noted that he uses words 
which do not occur in the canonical books, but are 
found in the Book of Wisdom, ctd:os (Wis 7%, ef. 
4 Mac 10" war. lec.), ddoya Swa (Wis 1155, cf. 4 Mac 
14) 18), gmidotv (Wis 15‘). Further, with Jude 
compare 3 Mac 2“, (c) He has at his command a 
large stock of stately, sonorous, sometimes poetical 
words, @.q. amodopltew (Aristot.), drrawros (Xen., 
adverb VPlat.), éxxv@jvac (Aristoph., Polyb.), éa- 
pplfew (Moschus), (6¢0s (Hom., Hes., Pind., Polyb.), 
mwapecdver@ac (Hippocr., Plut., Philo), omAdédes 
(Hom., Anthol., Joseph.), cuvevwxeicbar (Aristot., 
Joseph., Lucian), ¢&vordpwos (Aristot., Polyb., 
Plut.). Moreover, such phrases as ricav orovdhy 
movetoOar (Herod.), mpoxeiodae Setyua, Slxny vmréxew 
(ferod., Soph., Kur.), xplow éripépew, have a true 
Greek ring about them. It is interesting to note 
that more than once he adopts and presses into 
the service of Christian thought a recognized 
Greek phrase— xow) cwrnpla (‘the safety of the 
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state,’ see Wetstein’s note), of mpoyeypaupévas (‘ the 
proscribed,’ Polyb.). 

The vocabulary then of the Ep. proves that the 
author, though a Jew, was yet a man of some 
culture and, as it would seem, not without ac- 
quaintance with Greek writers. Writers, how- 
ever, of the ‘common’ dialect, embodying older 
strata of the language, would suffice to supply 
him with his vocabulary. 

From vocabulary we turn to style. Here we 
mark an entire lack of flexibility. There is in- 
deed in the Ep. a strong rhetorical element. 
But the writer 1s never carried away. There are 
no rugged, broken sentences (v.'*is no exception to 
this statement) as in St. Paul’s Epistles. We 
miss entirely the power of epigram which is so 
strong a weapon with St. James, and the oratorical 
persuasiveness of the Ep. to the Hebrews. The 
powerful effect. of the Epistle is due entirely (on 
the literary side) to the writer’s ability wrupydoa 
ts ie ceuvd, The richness of the writer’s vocabu- 
ary stands in marked contrast to his poverty in 
ways of connecting and ean s sentences, 
The general structure is characterized by a certain 
formality and stiffness. His fondness for triplets 
(vv, 2+ 5-7. 8 11, 12.19, 22. 25) hag often been noticed. 
The reiteration of ofrol elow (ol) at the beginning 
of sentences (vv.!% 16-19, ef, 8 1016) ig especially 
marked.* As the Ep. draws towards its close, 
there is a twice-repeated contrast between the 
false and the true members of the Church; in 
either case over against a obra is set a dtpels dé 
(vv, 66 19), an arrangement unfortunately obscured 
in WH. ‘Thus the writer's Greek is a strong and 
weighty weapon over which, however, he has not 
a ready command, ‘The elaborate and balanced 
doxology (cf. also v.4 kat wdvov... Xpiordv) recalls 
passages in the Epistle of the Roman Clement, 
and suggests that the writer's words took that 
liturgical form which was familiar to him in his 
ministrations in the Christian assembly. Indeed, 
the impression prowuces by the Sen a oye 
arrangement of the whole Epistle is that in it we 
not improbably have a résumé of words spoken by 
an elder in the cous which, often repeated and 
pondered over, gradually formed themselves into 
the elaborate denunciation and exhortation of 
this Epistle. 

The literary affinities of the Ep. are important 
both for the hght which they throw on its history 
and also for purposes of interpretation. 

(i.) We have seen that the writer was familiar 
with the LXX. There are one or two indications, 
hardly perhaps decisive, that he was acquainted 
with the Hebrew OT. In v.29 daurods romalvovres 
probably comes from Ezk 34? cf. 8, but it is closer 
to the Heb. (oy5a... opix oy) than to the LXX 
bh Booxovew of mwoueves eavrovs.t In v.'* vepédat 
dvvdpa brd dvéuwy mapadepduevac may be a reminis- 
cence of Pr 25! (ns oy2) min) oO'N'y2), but the LAX 
has no resemblance to Jude. In v.?- it is not im- 
probable that the two phrases éx mupds apwdfovres 
and tov ard rijs oapKos éomirwudvor xirava are 
derived from Zec 3%, from which passage the 
phrase émiriujoca: cor Kiptos (v.*) is clearly taken 
(perhaps through the medium of the Assumptio 

foyst). But there are no points of contact be- 
tween Jude and the LXX rendering. On the other 
hand, the Hebrew word (o’xs) used here, meaning 
‘ filthy,’ is connected with the words ayy, axis, both 
meaning ‘excrements,’ and thus Jude’s phrase 


*In apocalyptic literature this is a regular formula, often in- 
troducing an answer to the seer’s question; see e.g. Zec 1%, 
Rev 714 114144, Enoch 468, Secrets of Enoch 78 188 193, A poe. 
Peter 4. 6. It is probable that Jude learned the use of the 

hrase from such writings, for which he clearly had a special 
iking. 

+ Seiomachiss has the same close rendering (04 weseoivovres 
javrevs) which St. Jude seems to have here. 
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alludes to the associations of the Hebrew word. 
The probability of these references taken together 
is greater than their probability when each is 
taken separately. So far as they go, they suggest 
that the writer of the Ep. was a Jew of Palestine. 
(ii.) The discovery of the text of the Greek ver- 
sion of the Book of Enoch (1-32) among the 
Akhmim fragments has supplied new and import- 
ant material for the criticism of Jude. As this 
material does not appear as yet to have been fully 
utilized for this purpose, no apology is needed for 
the subjoined table giving coincidences of thought 
and language. On the quotation in v.“¢ from 
Enoch (1°), see the art. on ENOCILIN rue NT, 
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lf. voss . . . TITHPHMIVONS XAM- 
vois’ fAsos Usay xi phim xal 
ayaty wAnbuvian, 


18 peavee Tay Sixaiov try uipiyny 
TOT, Mal ETI TOU IxAInTOUS 
lots oUYTVpHoWs Mal bipyyyn mol 
64" KUTOUS yiYTo ETO bALOS. 

8 fora: autos... way iAsog 
Mod E079N, 

6710 ‘'The judgment will come 
upon them, because they be- 
lieve in the lust of their body 
and have denied the Spirit of 
the Lord.’ The reference to 
thigy denial is frequent; see 
Charles’ note on 382. 

The sin of impurity is con- 
stantly denounced in Enoch; 
on the sin of the angels see 
below, 

The words aetSys, eeiBua, 
&ou3iy are characteristic of 
Enoch. ‘They occur 4 times 
in 19 (=Jude14!-), Cf. 666 g2 
1020 132 2215, See below on v.18, 

12 jxovre wap’ avray wkyros 
wal ivvey sya Jaupay, 

252 wap) wavrav «dives Biro. 
Cf. the Book af the Secrets of 
Enoch 401.2 612 ‘f£ know all 
things.’ 

The fall of the angels through 
lust is one of the main sub leets 
of Enoch; see 6ff, 124 1646 191 
OO4F SEs. 106]4, 

Parallels to particular 

hrases: (1) 08% wavew ob dpac 
& itonow.. . Lialas, ow ry 
ifouriay Wexas epyuy tay eve 
aura cue dvtov, (2) 124 dwo- 
Aimovres Tov oupevoy Tey UrbmAcy, 
153 dic vi cwsdiwars vé¥ oupaver 
voy vrpnrdoy; (3) 157 iy ra 
ou pay a r KaToI“ngE avrdiy oe 
Rei Wy Ol yiyaeyTis os 6 bY TH YM 
A NATO OIS auToD terns, 
wot loras 76 oixnthpiov, Of, 882, 
(4) 104. dicey vov "Alara wociy 
nal xipoiv, xai Bars avrov as 
ve oxotos . . . xael taincdAunper 
alta t0 oxbTos xal oixnnokra ixel 
Us TovsS ainvag.. . Mal bv rH 
Wetpa THE ebyadns (r76 7) xplosus 
arevliicira: ug Tov tyTupioLoy 
1014 161 Ly pis Heipas TeAuae 
riots, THE XPiTlas THE fly aang. 
191 peiyps T96 ptyadAns xpicios, 
Z2t.1L piv pi rHg payaans nel pas 
v¥¢ xpictos, 254 274546 844 9115 
949 9810," (6) 1013 as ro derpew- 
Thpiov euvedsioing ciavos, 128 
SanOrcovrai: as Tov wiave, 2110 
830 covey sOicovres wixe aiwvot 
Us tov csave, 221 gx drou 
evrous ix pip eiaves. 643881 1038 
‘Into darkness and chains 
lit. net).’ (6) 104f (wee above 
4)). Wag Sogady rorev, 6210 
Darkness will be piled upon 
their faces.’ Cf, Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch 184 ‘They 
{the rebellious angels] are kept 
in great darkness,’ 

In 675 the country near the 
Dead Sea is connected with the 
punishment of the angels. 
That valley of the angels who 
had seduced mankind burned 


4 of wares wpoyiyp. sis TOUTe Tb 
Rpipere, aos(suis, Tr» TOD Deov npeoiy 
epiTe piTAT. WS Kotryiiay x, 
vév pebvovd, nal x, Hueay ‘I, Xp, 
&pvovpeaves, 


5 idorag awak eevee. 


6 kyyidous rt rove er rnphoray 
rag any lavray apyiy wArAw awo- 
Aiwovtats +d idsov oixyTyploy 46 
xpigly poiyadns ryuipas deomois 
aidioss Ud Lopoy varhpnxty, 


Of. ws Zédorn x, Touoppa... 
wUpes aiavior Bixny Umixoucai, 


* The phrase occurs in the Book of Jubilees 23, ‘usque in 
diem iudicii magni.’ Cf. Book of the Secrets of Enoch 188 ‘ The 
will be punished at the great day of the Lord’; 445 489 504 6216 
‘In the day of the great judgment.’ 
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V wpoxsvras Iiyie 
9b dpyayytres. 
Wl giai avrois, ors rH Oda ro 


Kaiv ivopsv0necy. 


12f. vidthas 2... 
miuaTe... 


sivdpm lw ie 
aoripss. 


13 koripss wAavyras ole 6 Cbgos 
WOU FUOTOUE LS eine TET pHTE:, 


18 xarde veg lavraiv iniBunias 
mopivopstvos Tay koasuay, 

21 wpordeydutvos Te feos rou 
xupiov nuwy 'T, Xp, 
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continually under the earth 
there.’ 

6712 ‘This judgment where- 
with the angels are judged is a 
testimony for the kings,’ etc. 

207 apyayyiray dvouare inte, 
Secreta of Enoch 198 20) 215 

4 


In 227 (cf. 855f-) Cain is men- 
tioned as the murderer of Abel. 

948 ‘Walk not in the path of 
wickedness nor in the paths of 
death.’ Then follows a long 
series of woea. 

In 2-5 all things are repre- 
sented as obeying the divine 
will of gaorypes, re Stvdpa, of 
Gerarrn xai of wotapeoi, 802f. 
‘In the days of the sinners... 
their seed will be tardy on their 
lands and fields... the rain 
will be kept back... the fruits 
of the trees will be backward 
... many chiefs of the superior 
stara will err.’ 

18138. ev iwede aoripas ws spn 
payhre, wesdusve ... Serpmrhpiov 
ToUTe iyvivere roig Korpus. The 

unishment of the stars is re- 
erred to in 218-6 9024, 

132 wap) wdverey ray tpyov ray 
eotBsiov. 

18 At the time of the jfudg- 


ment ix’ ceirobs [rots dixasouc] 


ylvnTeTas EALOE. 

274 iv rose Apeipois THe wm picts 
aUTaY Wroyhrouri iv iAiu, ws 
iapiosy euros. 

1420 ¥ Joka f petyerAn ixalnre 
ix’ aura, 

273 wepl roc dokns aurou exAnpa 
AaArncoves (| xara Kupiou). 

635 *‘ Would that we had rest 
... to confess our faith before 
Hila glory.’ 

1023 ‘All the angels... will 
seek to hide themselves from 
ve presence of the Great 
Glo 


24 erica: xatiwerioy THs ScEns 
abtev...iv &yadryaon, 


1041 ‘The angels are mind- 
ful of you for good before the 
glory of the Great One: your 
nomes are written before the 
glory of the Great One.’ 

59 cau try ths yapas aura 
wriluvOnceres iv wyarAeons. 

54 warae THE lyodAorivns avrov. 

123 glrcyay sa xupiaw tHE 
Miyarorvons. 

1416 Gros (4 olxos] Siegipay iv 
dogy mal iv tipey xal gv petyaa- 
coun, Bort pen divacbai ps 
iZssrssy vpesv wepl rns Bokns xa) 
Wipi THE Liyarorivns auTou, 


(iii.) There is every reason to believe the assertion 
of Clement, Origen, and other Patristic writers 
(see the passages conveniently collected together 
in Charles, The Assumption of Moses, p. 105 ff.), that 
the writer derived the legend referred to in v.® 
from a document called The Assumption of Moses. 
This document was indeed, as Charles shows, part 
of a book whose true title was probably The Testa- 
ment of Moses, a fragment of which is known to 
us in a Latin translation under the title of The 
Assumption of Moses; and this Testament, as Burkitt 
has shown ((ruardian, June 1, 1898), is probably 
the epilogue of the Book of Jubilces, which claims 
to be the record of a revelation made to Moses on 
Sinai by the Angel of the Presence. In view of 
Jude’s use of this Mosaic literature the number of 
allusionsin soshort an Epistle to matters connected 
with Moses is noteworthy: the deliverance and 
punishment of Israel (v.5), the murmuring (v.38, 
an Co 10"), the episodes of Balaam and of Korah 
vet)), 

Between the Latin fragment of the Assumption 
(cf. Charles, p. 62) and Jude there are coincidences 
in thought and (to some extent) in language. 
With Jude® compare Asswmp. iv. 8, ‘permanebunt 
in preeposita fide sua.’ With Jude cf. Assump. 
vil. 4, ‘qui erunt homines dolosi, sibi placentes, 
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ficti in omnibus suis et omni hora diei amantes 
convivia, devoratores, gule.’ With Jude! ef, 
Assump. vii. 9, ‘et manus eorum et mentes im- 
munda tractantes, et os eorum loquetur ingentia’ ; 
v. 5 ‘mirantes personas locupletum et accipientes 
munera.’ With Jude“ ef, Assump. i. 10, ‘ut facias 
auemecinesi sine querellam sis Deo’ [MS est 
ideo]. 

(iv.) There can be no doubt that the writer was 
acquainted with and influenced in language and 
thought by St. Paul’s Epistles. In the salutation 
to rots dv 0e@ warpl tyamrnuévors we have parallels in 
1Th 1*2Th 2"; thexdnrots here is precisely similar 
to the xAnrois of Ro 17, 1 Co 12, In v.” the words 
éroxodopobvres . .. rlrre: recall Col 27. To different 
points in the closing doxology (v.™) we have a 
remarkable series of parallels in St. Paul—Ro 16%*- 
(r@ dé Swapdvy duds ornpitac.. . nbvy Tope Beg Sid 
‘Inood Xpicrod), Eph 3”, 1 Th 52, 2 Th 3%, 1 Co 18, 
Eph 1‘, Col 1%, Besides these verbal coincidences 
there is a close parallel to 1 Co 10!-¥ in the promi- 
nence given (vy.*1'-18) to the deliverance and 
punishment of Israel regarded as a warning to 
the Christian body. 

The investigation, then, under this head has 
shown that the writer was influenced in vocabulary, 
style, and thought by the OT (certainly by the 
LXX, probably also by the original Hebrew), by 
the Book of Enoch to a remarkable degree, by 
another apocryphal document embodying the bis- 
tory of Moses, and lastly by Epistles of St. Paul 
(including probably Col and Eph). His vocabul- 
ary, moreover, proves him to have had at least 
some acquaintance with the literature of the 
‘common’ dialect, while at the same time his stiff- 
ness in the manipulation of sentences seems to 
stamp him as a man whose knowledge of Greek 
was acquired in later rather than in earlier life. 

4, THE RELATION OF JUDE TO 2 PETER.—That 
there is a close literary connexion between the 
two Epistles is clear when the following passages 
are compared : Jude®|j 2 P1515; ¢ 1 Q1-8 56 4) plat. gi, 
6 | Q4-9. II Q8- 10. 8 | gu. 9 } Que. 10 i! 213. 11} Qivt. . 
1a, 7 Q1S.17 . 16 DIB, 17.1 Bate "he hypothesis that 
both writers borrowed from a third document, 
though it has found stray advocates, may be put 
aside at once, as being destitute of any shred of 
external evidence, and as having no support in 
the peculiar phenomena of the two Epistles. The 
direct question therefore remains—wwhich of the two 
writers ts the borrower ? 

The priority of 2 P has found within the last 
few years an intrepid and resourceful champion in 
¥. Spitta (Der Zweite Brief des Petrus u. der Br. 
des Judas, 1885).* The considerations are of three 
kinds: (i.) ‘The general alleged historical connexion. 
Spitta supposes that 2 P was written by St. Peter 
shortly before his death; that according to his 
promise (1°) he made provision for his corre- 
spondents being reminded of his teaching ; and 
that St. Jude wrote his Ep. by way of carrying out 
St. Peter’s undertaking. Accordingly, in Jude, 
Spitta finds direct references to 2 P. ic v.5 rdvra, 
and in vv.“ 7? the article (ol), refer respectively to 
facts and persons well known to St. Jude’s readers 
through 2 + (but on the phrase odrol elow of see 
above). Lastly, he holds that in Jude?" there is a 
specific reference to 2 P 3°, In regard to this last, 
the crucial, point, it is incredible that St. Jude, 

* Spitta (Zur Geschichte u. [itteratur des Urchristentumes, 
ii. pp. 409-411 (1896)) has lately reaffirmed his position as to the 
relation of Jude and 2 P, and supported it by a fresh argument. 
He holds that the Shepherd of Horias ig a Christian recension 
of an older Jewish work. Of that Jewish work Jude and 2 P 
contain reminiscences. But he urges that investigation shows 
that the echoes of it in Jude must be derived through the 
medium of 2 P. On Zahn's position see footnote to Literature. 

t In v.19 there is a similar article, but no reference to 2 P can 


be made out. Spitta therefore supposes that the allusion ig to 
St. Paul’s Epistles. 
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writing with the special purpose of reminding his 
readers of St. Peter's ayes. should smother his 
reference to the words of that Epistle in an appeal 
to the habitual oral teaching (fAeyov) of the apostles 
generally (rév dmrogré\wv), and that he should 
omit the chief count of his master’s indictment. 

(ii.) Connexion of thought. It must suffice to 
apply this test to two pairs of passages :— 


(a) In 2P 22) (Grou d&yysro. x.7.d.) we have an example of 
forbearance ENED to that adduced in Jude® from the 
Assumptio, It has often been pointed out that the reference 
in 2 Pis so general that it hay no meaning until it is interpreted 
in the light of Jude. Spitta, however, maintains that Jude has 
mistaken the allusion in 2 P. Adopting the reading srape 
Kupiev, he supposes that 2 Prefers to Enoch (104# 124131), where 
God is described as sending Raphael to the fallen angel Azazel, 
and Raphael and his fellowa as executing the commission by 
sending Enoch to Azazel with a message of judgment. The 
objections to this ingenious suggestion are many, and, it seems, 
insuperable. It necessitates the adoption of the inferior read- 
ing weps Kupiov.* Ayain, the allusion could not have been 
surmised by the original readers of 2 P. Its discovery was 
reserved for a scholar, who, studying 2 P with Jude, had Enoch 
brought prominently before him. Again, no stress is laid in 
Enoch on the message being sent through the patriarch; and 
indeed there is something grotesque in finding an example of 
forbearance in the angels sending a man to do what, ex 
hypothesi, they shrank from doing themselves. Lastly, a 
message of gudement from God could not be described as Srce- 
Pnicos xpiest. @ passages, therefore, remain decisive witnesscs 
against the priority of 2P. (0) An argument of a different 
kind is supplied by Judel0 42 P 2!2, The verse in Jude fits 
Into the context (see v.8), and is itself well compacted, the néy 
-. . 0¢ marking a simple and forcible contrast (cf. v.8), The 
phrase gucixds ivioraobas i8 a very natural phrase,t and the 
word queixa ia necessary to limit the kind of knowledge. The 
clause ag re eroye Sau (note art.) stands after guoixas, which 
It further defines, Lastly, elupaveat answers to puaivover in 
v.8, just as Bragnpotcw of v.10 to Bracgrpover in v.8, The 
Petrine verse, on the other hand, is but loosely connected with 
the previous context; there is something artificial in the 
paronomasia plopav, glope, gdasnorovres (cf. 14219), and the use 
of the adjective guaxe is, to say the least, strange. All the 
expressions in Jude (exvept tox... ivicravras) have something 
corresponding to them in 2 P, and it is almost iinpossible to 
conceive that the ill-compacted and artificial sentence of the 
latter should have been the original of the terse, orderly, and 
natural sentence of the former. The investigation of other 
parallels would Jead to the satne conclusion; see especially 
Jude!3 | 2 P 217, the phrase ols 6 Sogor, x.7.a. in Jude referring to 
te ties and being a reminiscence (see above) of passages [n 

noc e 


(iii.) Vocabulary and style. (a) Positive area: 
ments. The verdict must be arrived at not by 
drawing up statistics as to words, but by estimating 
the naturalness of the use of words and phrases in 
the parallel passages. 

In 2P we find elaborated expressions, containing sometimes 
favourite words of the author, corresponding to forcible, simple 
expressions, sometimes echoes of Enoch, in Jude. Thus, for 
example, sidorag &rak wavra (cf, Enoch), Jude 5|| xaiwip adoras x. 
iernpsypetvous (cf. 317 214 818) gy ry wapoven(1¥) drnbeie (22), 2 P 112; 
Uwd Sogey (cf. Enoch), v.8|| esspost Sogou, 245 iv vase ayewess vay 
ewidodes (the meaning ‘hidden rocks’ being certified Ly the fact 
that it is followed by a series of images from the natural world), 
v.12] ewido: xai woo (cf. 34) ivepugavres (Cf. ry9. 2. Tpugny, Junt 
above) iy rais awarais atray (the addition of edray confirming 
dwergs o8 against the reading aydwais), 215, 

(6) Negative arguments, It must be remembered 
that, on the hypothesis of the priority of 2 P, Jude 
had the whole of 2 P before him. St. Jude wrote, 
according to Spitta’s theory, to St. Peter’s corre- 
spondents to remind them of the apostle’s teaching 
in his letter. It is strange, therefore, that he docs 
not refer explicitly to St. Peter or to his letter, 
especially as St. Peter had in that letter referred 
explicitly to St. Paul’s letters; strange that, since 
he must have regarded the whole letter with 
peculiar reverence, there are large tracts of it 
which had no influence at all over him; equally 


*The authorities are: (1) rapa Kupiw NBO K, L, P, curap! 
cat Thphl Oec; (2) rape Kupiou cursS m tol syr-harcl cume 
arpoly); (3) om. A 13 40 137 cure! Pl boh (=me) vg-lat syrr-bodl- 
harcl (text) acth are'p. 

Spitta (p. 166) among the authoritics for (2) gives ‘syrP 
gyre*,’ e has mistaken Tischendorf’s ‘syrec.*’ and has 
evolved a new Syriac version. 

t Cf. Xen. Cyrop. il. 3. 9 (inaccurately quoted by Wetstein 
in loc.), wayn, Gy ive dpa wavras avOpareus gbeu inierapivous, 
bowsp yt xai védrda Cow «7.4, 
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strange that he does not in any way catch the 
strongly marked literary style of his master; and 
further, that words which would fix themselves in 
the mind of an attentive student of 2 P are not 
found in his letter. 

_Theso words are such as the following :—aspos, 27 3I7? 
arogevyey, 14 218.205 gernpixtos, 214 310 (cf, ornp Suv, 112; -ypbe, 
S17) 5 316, 110-18 Bld, af yap, 2420; ivrodn, 24l BI; imayytdua, 14 
313 (ivayyirAtcbes, 219); trayiiv, 215 jeiy vemos, 128-8 220 (verb 
221 bts 5 yidait, 15 318); gr, opnytiy, (19.11; wesBrg, 29, -etBue 
14. 6.7 gl ; nytiolas, 113 213 34.155 grraecbes, QI. baa pres, 18 919 
311; ob gasdeobas, 2AF- 

To sum up : If Jude wrote first, then the author 
of 2P, with the Ep. of Jude in his mind rather 
than actually before him, altered the sequence of 
its imperfectly remembered thoughts uit ex pres- 
sions, elaborated and, with the aid of a phraseology 
peculiarly his own, made variations on phrases 
which clung to his memory. If, on the other 
hand, Jude wrote with the express purpose of re- 
calling his master’s letter to his readers, we must 
vet suppose that with rare skill he eliminated 
aarsh and tortuous phrases, brought together 
scattered ideas, infused reminiscences of Enoch, 
and wrought the whole into natural compact and 
harmonious paragraphs, It is not too much to say 
that to have composed under such conditions a 
letter so forcible, so clearly and neatly expressed, 
and so bound together by interdependence of 
thought and phrase as is St. Jude’s Epistle, would 
have been little short of a miracle of literary skill. 

These various lines of argument converge and, 
so far as demonstration is possible in literary 
questions, demonstrate the priority of Jude. 

5. DATE OF COMPOSITION AND AUTHORSHIP.— 
A convenient statement of the dates assigned to 
the Ep. by German critics is given in Holtzmann, 
Kinleitung, p. 329. The older critics of the 
Tiibingen school, regarding the letter as a forgery 
of the Judaists against the Paulinists, placed 
it late in the 2nd cent. More recent critics place 
it about the middle or in the first half of the 2nd 
cent. Thus Pfleiderer (Urchristenthum, p. 835 tf) 
holds that it was wiitten against the Carpocratians 
of Alexandria, and therefore not befure A.D. 150. 
Jiilicher (Hinleit. p. 147) gives the limits as 180 
and 100, and urges that, since the writer’s tone of 
wonder and anger implies that he is dealing with a 
new form of error, it must not be placed very late 
in this period. With this verdict Harnack (Die 
Chronologie, p. 466) substantially agrees. 

The superior limit is fixed by the evidence as to 
the reception of the Epistle; the in/fcrior by internal 
evidence. ‘She latter turns on the following points : 
(1) the way in which ‘the faith’ is spoken of as a 
formulated deposit (vv.*™) ; (2) the language as to 
the apostles (v.!")—the apostolic period is long 
passed ; (3) the use of Apocryphal writings ; (4) 
the existence of Gnosticism, either that of the 
Carpocratians or, as Harnack thinks, such as 
Epiphanius under various names describes as in- 
festing Syria and Palestine, and which Operon”, 
at a later time) found expression in the Coptic 
Gnostic literature edited by Schmidt (‘Texte u. 
Untersuch.’ viii. 1, 2). 

These points must be briefly examined. (1) The 
use of wiorts in Gal 1% 3% 6", Ro 108, Eph 45, Ph 
177, closely approximates to that of our kp., while 
the thought does not go beyond that of Gal 15, 
Ro 67, (2) The language of v.!” implies that the 
recipients of the Ep. had been wont to receive oral 
instruction (feyor) from the general body of the 
apostles (rév arogr.), and that this period of inter- 
course was now over. It may well be that some 
of the apostles had been removed by death, but the 
requirements of the language are satisfied if we 
suppose that the apostles were now scattered. (3) 
The argument from the use of Apocryphal books 
is serious only when it is vaguely put, as by 
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McGilfert (Hist. of Christianity in the Apost. Age, 
p. 587), ‘He makes use of two late SPCR 
works,’ Asa matter of fact, Enoch is assigned b 

almost all scholars to a date R.c. (Schiirer, HJP 
I, il. p. 59fE). The Assumption of Moses was 
probably written within the first 30 years of our 
era (Charles, § 11; Schiirer, 7d. 78f., with 
Ewald and others, places it within the first decade 
after Herod’s death). (4) The Gnostic character of 
the persons attacked in the Ep. is deduced from 
three passages. 


(a) In v.4> the words roy prover Asomsrny w, xipiov Hay “Tl. Xp. dpvob- 
eves Bre supposed to oink to a denial of God as the Creator and 
Governor of the world, and to a docetic view of Christ’s Person. 
The common article, however, together with sua» placed after 
xupiev, proves that Christ alone ia nneant—a conclusion confirmed 
by vou Gsov suay in v.4>, The combination diewore xvpis OCCUrS 
several times in the LXX (e.g. Gn 152-8; of. Is 1%). The denial 
is a denial in life (cf. Tit 116) of Christ’s sovereignty (1 Co 620, 
Ro 1618 Ph 818), (6) The tvuwvaSoueves of v.8 ig thought to point 
to visions as the source of Gnostic speculations. The word, 
however, in itself connotes nothing more than the wilfulnesa 
and falseness of their principles of conduct (cf. aS in Oramer 
and Bengel, tn loc.). (c) In v.!9 it is urged that Jude retorts 
upon Gnostic teachers their own language of disparage- 
ment; they are the Yuxyixos, But this is to force an 
elaborate meaning Into simple words. A phrase in v.16 (Gavnc- 
fovrss wporwra afthing vapiv) shows that the ‘distinctions’ 
they made were largely social (cf. Ja 21%, 1 Oo 1118. 22), The 
ol amediopievrsg (Which Jude snberprets by his antithetical 
imwesnodonouyres javrevs) is equivalent to St. Paul’s of ra6 Syorraviang 

. woouvres in Ro 1617 (see above). The best commentary on 
our passage is 1 Co 81-8, Gal 619F. 


The arguments therefore for assigning the Ep. 
to the 2nd cent. break down on examination. 

Other critics place the Ep, in the latter half of 
the Ist cent. to this class belong most English 
scholars (Vlumptre, Lumby, Salmon, Plummer), 
and among recent German writers Spitta (who 
laces Jude shortly after St. Peter’s death), von 

oden (who, holding that there is nothing to show 
that the Ep. was not written by a younger brother 
of the Lord, gives 80-90 as an approximate date), 
Kiihl (who places it 65-80). 

We are Afcueie therefore to the problem of 
authorship. The Ep. begins with the words 'Iovéas 
"Inootd Xpicrod dofdos, ddeXpds 5¢ ‘IaxwBov. Those 
who place the Ep. in the 2nd cent. either suppose 
that it is pseudepigraphic (so Pfleiderer, who 
suggests that some local traditions influenced the 
writer to take the name of ‘Jude the brother of 
James’), or hold that it was written by someone 
bearing the name Jude,* and that (to quote 
Harnack’s view) possibly the words 'Incod Xp. 
doddos, and certainly the words ddeApds dé TaxwBou, 
were added at a later time (i.e. 150-180) to enhance 
its value as a weapon against Gnosticism. If it 
is objected that such an interpolator would have 
made Jude to be the apostle, Jiilicher suggests 
that ddedpds ‘IaxwBov is a ‘synonym for the title of 
bishop.’ Those who find in the Ep. itself no 
evidence to show that it could not have been 
written in the apostolic age need not criticise 
these speculations. ‘The simplest interpretation of 
the salutation, which identifies the writer—not 
with the apostle (cf. Wordsworth), nor with Judas 
Barsabbas (ef. J. Lightfoot, Plumptre), but—with 
the brother of the Lord (Mt 13", Mk 63), is the best.t 
It appears that the Lord’s kindred had a_posi- 
tion of authority accorded them, especially among 
Palestinian Christians (Kus. HF iii. 11. 20, 33. 6, 
iv. 22. 4) At a much earlier date St. Paul, 
writing to a Gentile Church, appeals to the case of 

* Grotius, Annotationes (on Jude}), gives it as his opinion that 
2 P was the work of Symeon the successor of James, and that 
our Epistle wag eM Jude, the last Jewish Bp. ci Jeru- 


eatery on the reign of Hadrian (Eus. 2 iv, 5.8; Epiph. Her. 

t This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that Jude uses the 
Assumption of Moses. We know that his brother James the 
Just had much in common with what was highest in the 
teaching and practice of the Pharisees. To such men the 
Assumption, the work probably of a Pharisaic Quictist (Charles, 
Introd. $10), would naturally appeal. 
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‘the brethren of the Lord’ as having a decisive 
bearing on the question of his own rights (1 Co 95). 
The name of dames was influential in distant 
Churches (Gal 2), Ja 11), There is then every reason 
to believe that the words ddedpds ’IaxwfBov would 
win a hearing for the writer, whether St. James 
were living or dead, especially in churches which 
were in constant communication with the church 
at Jerusalem. That Palestinian Jews, especially 
those who, like St. James and St. Jude, had been 
brought into constant communication with Jews of 
the Dispersion, would be likely to have a command 
of Gaeek has been shown by Mayor, St. James, 
p. xlif., Zahn, Hinleitung in das NT, § 2 (see 
especially p. 31f.). 

he limits of date are now greatly narrowed. 
The superior limit is the death of St. Jude. The 
language of Hegesippus (ap. Kus. HE iii. 20) 
shows that the interview of Domitian with St. 
Jude’s grandsons can hardly be placed late in 
that Emperor’s reign (uéype Tparavod repipetvat abrovs 
7T@ Bly), and that St. Jude had been dead some 
time before it took place (ér: 5¢ wepifjoav), Hence 
we cannot place the letter later than 80. As 
to the inferior limit, we must allow time (a) for 
the apostolic college to have been broken up by 
the separation of its members, and probably by the 
death of some ; (5) for such Pauline phraseology as 
we find in 1Co, Ro, Col, Eph to have become 
known to a Hebrew Christian probably of Jerusa- 
lem, partly perhaps through personal intercourse 
(Ac 15, 18742115"), certainly (as the kind of evidence 
shows) through astudy of those Epistles. We cannot 
then place the Ep. earlier than the composition of 
Coland Eph. The general tone of the Ep, harmon- 
izes best with a date somewhat late in the apostolic 
age. We shall not be far wrong if we suppose that 
it was written within a year or two of the Pastoral 
Epistles (assuming their genuineness), the Apoca- 
lypse (assuming the earlier date), the First Epistle 
of St. Peter, and the Ep. to the Hebrews. 

6. PLACE OF WRITING, DESTINATION, CIRCUM- 
STANCES OF COMPOSITION. — Many critics, who 
regard the Ep. as directed against a developed 
Gnosticism, hold it probable that it was written in 
Kgypt (e.g. Jiilicher), or even more definitely in 
Te (MayerholPs conjecture, adopted by, 
e.g., Schenkel, Holtzmann, Pileiderer). We have 
already considered the ground for this conjecture. 
The ‘brethren of the Lord’ would naturally have a 
prominent place among ‘the elders’ closely con- 
nected with St. James at Jerusalem. There is no 
reason to doubt that the Ep. was composed either 
there or at least in Palestine. 

As to its destination, the salutation is quite 
general. From this fact some critics have deduced 
the conclusion that the Ep. is a circular letter (so 
Ewald), others that the letter-form is purely arti- 
ficial (so Jiilicher, Deissmann, Bibelstudien, p, 244). 
But although the destination is not named in the 
salutation, the situation with which the letter 
deals is tou conerete to be universally applicable. 

A brief examination of the evidence which the 
letter supplies ns to the condition of its intended 
readers will furnish a clue—probable, not certain— 
to their identification. (1) The doctrine of God’s 
grace had been taught among them (v.‘). They 
were probably, therefore, men among whom St. 
Paul had worked. (2) They had _ received oral 
instruction from the apostles generally (v.17). They 

robably, therefore, lived at no great distance from 
yeaa. (3) They were in danger of being 
leavened by certain false brethren, against whom 
the Ep. is designed to warn them. hat was the 
character of these false brethren? (a) There is 
nothing in the Ep. to lead to the supposition 
that they were teachers, or that their error was 
doctrinal ; (8) they were grossly immoral in life, 
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vv. 8-10 (Baradu) 1% %; (7) they were essentially 
doeBeis,—wholly destitute of godly fear,—and in 
particular they profaned the aydira: (v.!*) and the 
associated Eucharist by their reckless participation 
(cuvevwx. adpdSws; cf. 1 Co 11°") and their selfish 
greed (davrovds wowalvovres; cf. 1 Co 11%); (5) in 
word and deed they were insubordinate against 
divinely constituted authority,* vv.% 1% 4 (Kopé) 16 
(yoyyvoral); (e) they fomented schisms, v.!*; ({) 
they practically perverted the doctrine of grace, v.‘ 
(cf. Gal 5, Ro 6}: }5), 

All these points (except the last) have parallels in 
St. Paul’s picture of the Corinthian Church. The 
same dangers from pagan associations and sur- 
roundings are emphasized also in Ac 15%, 1 Th 
4-8 Ro 167%, Ph 3227", Eph 4l7f. Rey 214 20 34 
and again in the Didaché (iii. 3, 6). The men, 
therefore, against whom St. Jude warns his readers 
appear to have brought the vices and the unchas- 
tened selfishness of paganism within the Christian 
body. The Church, accordingly, to which the letter 
is addressed was, it would seem, predominantly a 
Gentile Church. This is confirmed by an inciden- 
tal phrase, which yet has a conspicuous place in the 
Ep.—repl rijs cows qudv cwrnplas (v.°). Jude writes 
as a Hebrew Christian to Gentile Christians. ‘The 
Church which best fulfils these conditions is the 
Church in the Syrian Antioch (cf. Beyschlag, Neu- 
test. Theol. ii. p. 484), where St. Paul taught early 
and late in his missionary career, a Church in 
constant communication with the Church at Jer- 
usalem (e.g. Ac 15', Gal 21%), visited, as we learn 
incidentally, by one of the older apostles (Gal 2"), 
and exposed to the same dangers from heathenisin 
as the Church at Corinth. Tt is of course quite 
possible that the Ep., with its general salutation, 
was intended to be circulated among a group of 
Churches connected with Antioch (ef. Ac 15"), 

It is not hard to conjecture the circumstances 
under which the letter, such being its scope and 
such its probable destination, was written. We 
may suppose that members of the Church of Anti- 
och came to Jerusalem with news that the leaven 
of heathen lawlessness was spreading there. St. 
Jude, one of the original ‘elders’ of the mother 
Church, and therefore now (especially if St. James 
was dead) in a position of peculiar authority, feels 
the gravity of the occasion, the danger attend- 
ing a perversion of St. Paul’s doctrine of grace, 
as St. James had realized that involved in the 
perversion of the true doctrine of faith. The 
messengers are returning. St. Jude would gladly 
have sent by them a letter dealing with the bless- 
ings of salvation common to Hebrew and Gentile 
Christians alike. The crisis, however, of which he 
has heard forces him to narrow his subject to an 
earnest appeal that, in the present accentuation of 
the perils which were inseparable from the position 
of a Gentile Church, they would preserve the purity 
of the faith in matters of life and conduct. 

7. SUMMARY OF THE EPIsTLe.—A necessarily 
brief pare pares will bring out the connexion of 
thought. 

The salutation of Jude (v.2:). The treacherous 
entrance into your Church of certain depravers of 
God's se in Christ and practical deniers of Jesus 
as Lord, force me to make my letter a simple call 
to you to contend for the one faith (v.23). I need 
only remind you of the ancient examples of the 
danger of faithlessness and fleshly sin—Israel (the 
primary type of the Christian society), the angels 
who fell, and (like these last in sin and punish- 
ment) the Cities of the Plain (vv.57), espite 


“In v.8 xupidrysa (cf. Didaché iv. 1) is abstract: it is the 
rinciple of authority in gencral which they rejected. The word 
ofas probably points to actual offices of authority in the Church 

(cf. Clem, Al, Strom. vi. 18, p. 798, iyxararaynvas te wpicBuripio 
ware wpexomny Sétns 3éba yap de=ns Bagd pus). 


such examples, these men, ever yielding to their 
own wayward fancies, are guilty both of fleshly 
sin and of rebellion. They deny the principle of 
authority ; they malign those set to ‘ate. nlike 
the archangel in his controversy with the devil, 
they do not fear to malign even the dread realities 
of authority which are tov high for their compre- 
hension, while in the low region of their own animal 
instincts they corrupt themselves (vv.8!"),  Scrip- 
ture (v.") and nature (v./“) prefigure their mani- 
fold sins and their doom. Nay, they are the true 
subject of the ancient patriarch’s prophecy (v.'*-). 
Be not as they are. /hey are unrestful—discon- 
tented, selfish, boastful, intriguing flatterers. Do 
you be calm, remembering that the apostles, when 
they visited you, used to tell you that such men 
would arise (vv.'6 8), Again, these men, having 
only natural aims, cause divisions. Do you build 
up your society on the foundation of the faith, the 
Spirit helping your prayers, the love of the Father 
being your protection, the final mercy of Jesus 
Christ being your hope (vv.!*?!), Such is your 
duty to yourselves, What is it to these men? 
‘Towards some, still wavering, cherish a hopeful 
compassion; others you must try to save by 
desperate effort ; towards others you can only feel 
& compassion paralyzed by fear of contamination 
(v.74). ‘To God the Father, who can preserve you 
from these snares, and finally place you in His 
own presence untainted and exultant, to Him 
through the mediation of Jesus Christ be glory for 
ever (v.™4), 
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* The second vol, of Zahn’s Hinleitung appeared after this 
article was in print. It contains (pp. 42-110) a very full dis- 
cussion of the questions connected with Jude and 2P. The 
chief conclusions at which Zahn arrives are as follows. 2 P 
was written by St. Peter before, about the autumn of A.D. 68, 
he visited Rome, t.e. 60-63. It was addressed to Ohurches 
mainly Jewish in or near Palestine. Ep. Jude was the work of 
the Lord’s brother, and was addressed to the same Churches 
as2P. The libertines of Jude are false teachers, and exactly 
correspond to the picture drawn by anticipation in 2P, to 
which, indeed, reference is made in Jude? 17, Zahn takes 
Jude 5 to refer to the deliverance of a people (anarthrous Acer) 
by ‘Jesus’ (best supported reading) from the spiritual Egypt of 
sin, and to the subsequent judgment on the unbelieving in the 
destruction of Jerubalsin. The date, therefore, of the Ep. must 
he after 70, and is probably about 75. It may be added that 
Zahn oe that Jude used the Hebrew or Aramaic original of 
Enoch. 

The writer of the article would gladly have considered Zahn’s 
position in greater detail. But he does not find any reason to 
modify his own argumente or conclusions. 
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JUDGE, JUDGING.— Among the carly Israelites 
the official organization of the administration of 
justice was entirely unknown, There were no 
courts of law, no oflicial judyves, no codified laws, 
Disputes were settled by the natural heads of 
families and tribes, in accordance with the customs 
that had grown up in the course of their develop- 
ment. These customs were connected with the 
family and with ee In the earliest book 
of Hebrew history (JE) the pictures of patriarchal 
times represent the father or head of the family 
as possessing supreme power over his property 
(Gn 27), his slaves (Gn 21), and the members of 
his own family (Gn 22, 38%). Disputes between 
families were settled by an appeal to force, or by 
an amicable covenant between the heads of the 
families (Gn 21; ef. the story of Jacob and Esau 
in Gn 32), But J” Himself 1s also represented as 
acting as supreme judge, and that not only in the 
case of peoples (Babel, Sodom), but also of indi- 
viduals (Gn 20°). So also refractory members of a 
family were solemnly dedicated to God’s wrath 
(Gn 495#), 

The beginnings of the history of Israel as a 
people were dominated by the strong personality 
of Moses. During the nomad period, ernie dis: 
pats were still settled by the head of the family ; 
mut Moses himself was the supreme judge to whom 
appeals were brought (Kx 18), and he is repre- 
sented as himsclf bringing the matters to J” for 
decision (Ix 18)*), though we are not told how he 
rained his knowledge of the will of the Deity. 

oses had no oflicials to execute his sentences, 
but seems in case of division of One to have 
appealed to those who agreed with him to carry 
out his punishments by force (Ex 32°). This 
work, however, proved too much for one man, 
and on the advice of his father-in-law he selected 
a number of the heads of families—already accus- 
tomed to judging in matters pertaining to their 
own families—to judge the intertribal disputes, 
reserving for himself the right of settling the more 
difficult questions that arose (Ex 18%"; ef. the 
parallel account in Nu 112% 244), 

Tt was in accordance with this appointment that 
the later ‘ Book of the Covenant’ was represented 
as given by Moses to these elders as a hody of 
customs for their guidance (Ex 21) 24), he 
active participation of the Deity in judging is 
still prominent all through this period. To seek a 
judgment was to ‘seek Jahweh’ (Ex 337%), It 
was J” Himself who punished Miriam (Nu 12), 
Dathan, and Abiram (Nu 16), and the Israelites 
themselves (Nu 21). Achan was detected by J” 
(whose will on this occasion was ascertained by the 
drawing of lots), and the punishment was carried 
out by the people (Jos 7). 

The settlement in Canaan, and consequent 
change from nomad to settled life, led to the 
emphasizing of docal rather than family and tribal 
authority. The ancient customs were continued, 
but the ‘elders of the city’ (vya Yp) took the 
lace of the elders of the tribe (Jg 8! 117, and sce 
tela for Deut.; cf. Nowack, Arch. i. 322, and 
eee ELDER IN OT), though the claims of the 
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latter were not overlooked even in the 7th cent. 
(cf. Dt 16%). During this period the term ‘ judges ‘ 
was applied to the local heroes, who delivered and 
ruled the tribes of Israel. (For the use and 
meaning of vp’ in the Book of Judges, see the 
following two articles). 

The institution of a monarchy also modified the 
previous customs, inasmuch as the king and_ his 
officials were in a better position than most to 
enforce their decisions by means of the power they 
possessed. The administration of justice in the 
country naturally remained in the hands of the 
city elders and men who had gained a reputation 
for wisdom; and the settlement of disputes was 
by arbitration rather than by royal justice; but 
where a royal officer was stationed, there he would 
often be appealed to. The king was the most 
powerful (at any rate in the best days of the 
monarchy), and therefore the supreme judge. 
The person of the king was usually accessible to 
the poorest of his subjects.: The men of Israel 
brought their troubles regularly to David (258 152”), 
The power of the king enabled him when present 
to override or overawe the local courts (1 K 21, 
1S 8°, 258 15° etc.). It was during this period (in 
the 9th or 8th cent.) that a short book of ‘ judg- 
ments’ oan (ix 21-239; ef. Exopus in vol. 1. 
p. 810) was edited to guide the decisions of men 
who were called upon to decide certain cases. 
How far it obtained any authony, we cannot tell, 
but it is very short and incomplete. Judges are 
mentioned only once in this code, viz. in 21°, but 
the word o>55 used here is a rare word; the 
sentence in which it occurs is difficult to construe 
as it stunds, and Budde has suggested a different 
reading, which contains no mention of judges 
(ZATW xi. 106 1f.), In Ex 218 228-9 Vm reads 
‘judges’ ay a translation of ovmx7, but the word 
seems to be used here as usnal with the meaning 
‘God’ given in the RV text.* 

Towards the end of the 7th cent. (in 621) another 
code of Jaws—the Deuteronomic—was proclaimed, 
but the unfortunate death of postal seems to 
have rendered it ineffective from 608 until after the 
Exile. (See DEUTERONOMY), In judicial matters 
it confirmed for the most part the already existing 
customs. Judges and officers (ome) omeb) are to 
be appointed in all the cities, according to the 
tribes (Dt 16'*).t The ordinary judges are as 
before the ‘elders of the city’ (Dt 19!2 2138 29158. 
ete.). In difficult matters, where men had formerly 
had recourse to the more immediate judgment of 
the Deity, the priests the Levites are to be 
associated with the usual judges (Dt 178% 197 
etc.), and the law as a whole is represented as 
having been delivered by Moses to the priests the 
sons of Levi, and unto all the elders of Israel 
(Dt3l*%). The curse of J” still remains the heaviest 
of punishments (Dt 28"), The greatest fault in 
the administration of justice during this period 
was due to bribery, a sin which specially excited 
the indignation of the preacher of moral right- 
eousness (Am 5; cf. Mic 78, Zeph 3%). In 
Am 2° and Mic 5! the word ‘judge’ ppv seems to 
be used of the king (see Driver on the former 
jiassnee in the ‘Cambridge Bible for Schools’), 
sut in Micah the LXX have a different reading, 
and in Amos Nowack refers the word to the 


*Dillmann thinks that judges who gave judgment in a 
sanctuary were called O'7 78 in the older Hebrew ; cf. his note 
on this BS Nag be in the Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch 
zum AT, but Marti refers the word to the household gods 
(Geschichte der israelitischen Religion, pp. 29, 48). 

¢ Of the DO DP little is known, They first appear as Israel- 
itish superintendents of forced labour in Egypt (Ex 5, JE), then 
ag ‘officers’ associated with the elders in the wilderness (Nu 
1118, JE). After this they are not mentioned until Deuter. 
onomy, They seem to have been police officials. See note in 
Driver’s commentary on Dt 115, 
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officials of the Moabites (Die kleinen Propheten, 
p. 126). 

The destruction of the monarchies and the exile 
of both the kingdoms limited the judicial power 
of the people. In their captivity they were 
entirely subject to their conquerors. The study 
of their own law increased, Indeed may be said 
now to have seriously begun, but what little they 
could Cary: into practice was only by an act of 

race on the part of their masters. The return 
rom exile led to the constitution not of a 
poe power, but of a religious community. 

he Deuteronomic code was received by it as bind- 
ing (Neh 8-10), and its provisions were observed as 
far as was consistent with the laws of the Persians, 
and afterwards of the Greeks and Romans. Under 
the Persians the Jews were allowed to follow their 
own laws in purely internal matters (the elders of 
the city are mentioned in Ezr 77° 10!*), but quarrels 
with neighbouring powers were sabinittad to the 
Persian court (Ezr4 and 5). In Judwa the Priestly 
code was soon added to the Deuteronomic, but as 
this is chiefly religious it scarcely affected the 
ordinary administration of justice. It was prob- 
ably during the time of tlie Greek domination 
that further organization led to the establishment 
in Jerusalem of the Sanhedrin as the supreme 
court of the Jewish community (see SANHEDRIN). 
In the small towns and villages justice was ad- 
ministered by a council of seven (Jos. Ant. Iv. 
viii. 14; cf. Schiirer, Zettalter Christi, ii. 132 ff., 
3rd ed. ii. 176 ff (HJ P 1. i. 163 ff.}), and in larger 
ee by one of twenty-three members (Mishna, 

anh.i. 4). Itisto one of these councils that Christ 

refers in Mt 5*2, and to their members in v.%. For 
further details as to the courts in the time of 
Christ, see the articles ROMAN LAW and SAN- 
HEDRIN. 

LITERATURE.— The works on Heb. Archwology by Nowack and 
Benzinger; for the administration of justice among nomad 
Arabs, Jacob, Altarabisches Beduinenleben?, 209 ff. 
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. Extent of the Period. 
ii. Authorities, 
lii. Chronology. 
iv. Political Geography. 
v. The History. 
vi. Trustworthiness of the History. 
vii. Religion. 
viii. Parallel with the Maccabwan Period. 


i. Tho period extends from the death of Joshua 
to the anointing of Saul as king over Israel. 

li. Our main authorities are the Book of Judges 
(specially ch. 5, ‘the Song of Deborah’) and1S 
1-10. In addition to these the blessing of Jacob 
(Gn 49) was formerly reckoned to belong to this 
period ; but the more modern view is that, while 
vy.o-7- dt. 16. point to the period of the Judges, 
other verses transplant us to a later time (Kuenen, 
Hex. p. 240, Eng. tr.; Dillmann, Gen. vol. ii. p. 447, 
Eng. tr.). The Book of Ruth has reference to this 
period, but its composition is referred to post- 
exilic times by recent critics. 

lii, CHRONOLOGY.—The whole period is devoid 
of certain dates; the most that can be said is that 
its close may be assigned with probability to with- 
in fifty years of B.c. 1000. he length of the 
period is also very doubtful. If we follow what 
seems to be the Chronology of the Book of Judges it- 
self, we have to conclude that the Judges (exclusive 
of Eli and Samuel) occupied a period of more than 
410 years. No critic, however, has ever accepted 
this high total, and there are three good reasons 
why it should be rejected. (1) It contradicts 1 K 
6! (480 years from the Exodus to the building of 
the temple). (2) It has always appeared probable 
that some of the Judges were contemporaries and 
not successors or predecessors of the rest. (3) It is 
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improbable that Israel could have existed in the 
disorganized condition which was hers under the 
Judges for so long a period as 400 years without 
being absorbed and lost in the surrounding Canaan- 
ites. Moreover, several of the details of which the 
number 410 is made up do not inspire confidence; 
the number 40 (representing a generation) or its 
multiples occurs frequently, and the writer of the 
book seems to be giving merely a rough reckoning 
by generations. In the present article it is assumed 
that the period of the Judges was relatively short, 
pera s about 200 years. See CHRONOLOGY OF 

LD TEST. vol. i. p. 399. 

iv. POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY.—A careful study of 
Jg, particularly of chs. 1 and 4, shows that the 
Israelites on entering Palestine did not conquer it, 
but only overran the inland part of it. A broad 
strip of land along the coast remained in the hands 
of the Philistines (cf. Moore on Jg 1'® 1%) and of the 
Zidonians (Jg 1), The fortresses which girdled 
the plain of Esdraelon (Jg 1°’), and consequently 
the plain itself, remained unconquered. Moreover, 
scattered over the land there were cities, ¢.¢. 
Jerusalem (Jg 17), Gezer (1%), and probably 
Shechem (Jg 9'-*; Kittel, ii. 74), in which apparently 
the Israelites had a footing, but not the supremacy. 
No doubt some cities came at an early date into 
the hands of Israel or of their allies ebron, Jg 
1°; Bethlehem, Jg 12°?°; Bethel, Jg 1%), but it 
may be said generally that the Canaanites still 
kept their fortified cities while the Israelites 
occupied the villages. It was indeed only to be 
expected that Israel on ceasing to be a nomadic 

eople, would pass through a stage of free village 
life before they could accustom themselves to the 
restricted life of cities. These villages were fixed 
encampments, collections of tents, rather than 
houses ordered in streets. ‘'l'o your tents, O 
Isracl,’ was the earlier form of the signal for 
dispersion, as ‘every man to his own city’ (1K 
22%) was the later. The heaviest blow which 
could fall on Israel at this period is described in 
the Song of Deborah in the words, ‘The villages 
(or ‘villagers’) ceased in Israel’ (Jg 57 AV and 
RVm). ‘The only refuge of the people was in dens 
and caves and natural strongholds (Jg 6%, 18 13°). 
They had destroyed such fortresses as they had 


won. 

Had the Canaanites possessed any real cohesion 
among themselves, the Israelites must have been 
chased out of the country as the Midianites were 
chased out by Gideon; but the Canaanites wero 
hopelessly divided. ‘They were, in fact, a mixed 
population, whether we reckon them as exactly 
seven nations or not. 

v. History.—Owing to the doubtfulness of the 
chronology, a formal division of the chee of the 
Judges into periods is impossible. Three great 
crises, however, stand out in the history—(1) the 
union of the tribes against Sisera and the Canaan- 
ites (Jg 4. 5); (2) the assertion of Israel’s indi- 
viduality (or nationality) against the Midianites ; 
(3) the appearance of the Philistines. 

(1) AIL writers recoynize the importance of the 
Israelite rising under Deborah and Barak. Israel 
had been checked in its conquests by the fortresses 
which girdled the plain of Esdraelon and by the 
chariots of iron which controlled it. Once checked 
they sank into helplessness, and the Canaanites of 
the plain turned upon their former assailants. 
Their success was great. The Israelites of the 
north and of the centre would have become the 
helots of the Canaanites, if Deborah had not 

rophesied and if Barak had not fought. Nor 
Nid the battle of the Kishon give Israel freedom 
only; it also gave life to the idea of national 
unity. Six tribes, viz. Ephraim, Benjamin, 
Manasseh (Machir), Zebulun, Issachar, and Naph- 
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tali, united to fight the battle of the God of Israel ; 
and four others, Reuben, Gad (Gilead), Dan, and 
Asher, are reminded in the Song of Deborah of 
their failure to realize the duties of their kinship 
with the rest. The sole literature of this period 
(so far as we know) is this song of a people struggling 
to assert its freedom and its nationality. 

(2) Gideon represents a crisis hardly less acute 
than that at which Deborah appeared. Israel was 
passing from nomadic to settled life; but if the 
finite of agriculture were snatched from them by 
the Midianites, the temptation to return to a 
wandering (and perhaps marauding) life, would 
be very great. At nnother time, under circum. 
stances of stress, Jephthah and David did actually 
return to the condition of ‘children of the East.’ 
¥rom any such retrograde step Israel, as a whole, 
was saved by Gideon, the farmer called from the 
threshing. flail to save his people. 

The deliverance wrought by Gideon brought up 
the question of appointing a permanent head, to 
judge Israel and fight their battles (cf. 1S 8%), 
The Midianites invaded the land every year (Jg 
6!-), so that the crisis demanded some permanent 
organization to meet the standing danger. Gideon, 
on the invitation of the people, established a rule 
which was a theocracy according to his own pro- 
fession, but it was administered by ninaelt as 
earthly vicegerent. He established at his hoe 
at O eal in addition to the rest of his state, 
a golden ephod (see Eruonp) of the God whose 
government he (and his sons after him) professed 
to administer (Jy 822-27. 80 92), 

(3) The appearance of the Philistines was a 
matter of grave importance. If, as seems prob- 
able (but see art. JUDGES [BOOK OF}, p. 818"), this 
event was contemporancous with the beginning of 
Ammonite assaults on Israel, this importance is 
greatly enhanced. Attacked on the east by Ammon, 
reduced in part to subjection on the west by the 
Philistines, the Israelites fell into a disorganized 
and helpless state, from which nothing, perhaps, 
rat the establishment of the kingdom could rescue 
them. 

But the period of the Judges was remarkable, 
not only for the three crises just mentioned, but 
also for a slow and silent revolution which went 
on during the whole of its course. 

It was at this time that Israel assimilated to 
itself a large Canaanite population. Wellhausen 
(Isr. u. Jud. Ges.? 46 1f.) points out that this fusion 
would begin in the country, since the Canaanite 
easant would find more in common with the 
sraelite settler than with his own fellow-country- 
men in the cities, ‘This incorporation of the original 
population into Israel explains the striking growth 
of the population avhieli took place under the 
Judges, which, indeed, made Jacob so much 
stronger than the kindred tribes, Moab, Ammon, 
and Kdom, and rendered the empire of David and 
Solomon a possibility. 

vi. TRUSTWORTHINESS OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
JUDGES.—This history is so natural a preface to 
the period of the Kings, that no charge of im- 
wrobability can be fairly laid against it as a whole. 

any details, however, have been referred with 
more or less probability to myth or misunder- 
standing, and not to history. 

Cushan -rishathaim (Jg 3°) of Mesopotamia 
(Aram -naharaim) is a shadowy and uncertain 
figure. The Shamgar of Jg 3% is supposed to 
be irreconcilable with the Shamgar of i r 6°; ‘he 
was no deliverer of Israel,’ writes Kittel (ii. 66 
note), ‘as the context fof Jg 5°] shows.’ The 
minor judges Tola and Jair (Jg 10!-8), and Ibzan, 

*If the Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49) in ite present form also 


belongs to the period of the Judges, we have a second document 
fu which is realized the unity of the tribes. 
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Elon, and Abdon (Jg 125-15) are generally said to 
be merely personifications of leading families, Our 
present account of Jephthah is open to the objec- 
tion that Jephthah’s ‘message to Ammon’ (Jg 
1112-27) seems to be really a document having 
reference rather to Moab; cf. the mention of 
Chemosh (v.*) and of Balak (v.%). On the other 
hand, Jephthah’s vow and its fulfilment are de- 
fended as natural in Jephthah’s age (and there- 
fore as probably historical) by Kittel (ii. 81). 
The story of Samson, finally, has not been proved 
a sun-myth, but many will agree with Kittel’s 
dictum (tb.): ‘Samson wavers between myth, 
saga, and history, belonging altogether to no one 
of them, but in part to each.’ See, further, JUDGES 
(Book OF), p. 819. 

vii. RELIGION.—In speaking of the religion of 
this period it is necessary to regard only the state- 
ments of the ancient part of the book, avoidin 
the so-called ‘margin.’ Inquiry was made of Go 
(Jg 14), ‘probably by means of the ephod (see 
EpHop); war was made in the name of J” (J 
3% 4°), who was regarded as the national G 
whose dwelling was on the Arabian peninsula 
(Jz 545; cf. Moore); the angel of J” presented 
himself in human form in order to make his 
revelations (Jg 6! 13°81); prophecy was rare 
(Jg 44, 1S 31); the ark was regarded as equivalent 
to the presence of J” Himself (1 S 4°). 

Canaanite influence on religion was stron 
during this period, for the process of fusion o 
Canaanite and Israclite was going on. Israel, 
new to the land, was introduced to the old sanc- 
tuaries by the old inhabitants, and thus learned 
to worship the local Baal, the native god of corn 
and wine, with the corrupt and corrupting forms 
of that Jascivious shedder of blood, the Canaanite. 
Of Israel’s morals during this period little good 
can be said. A time of anarchy always impairs 
the vitality of virtne; and in Israel when ‘every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes’ 
(Jg 175), very strange things were done (Jephthah, 
Samson, Danites, Gibeah). There was no lack of 
courage in this period, and hospitality was evi- 
ceo regarded by the mass of the people as 
inviolable. The sacredness of an oath is strangely 
illustrated by Jg 11" and 217, 

Taken as a whole the period may be character- 
ized, in the words of Amos (8!!), as days in which 
there was ‘a fainine in the Jand; not a famine of 
bread, nor a thirst for water, but of hearing che 
words of the Lord.’ The redactor of Jg is indeed 
continually drawing lessons from the experiences 
of his people under the Judges, but it seems that 
at the time itself the events were left for the most 
mart to deliver their own message uninterpreted 
y any prophet. We may compare the period 
with the years of ‘silence’ which preceded the 
coming of our Lord. 

vill, PARALLEL WITH THE MACCABAAN PERIOD. 
—There are several points of resemblance between 
the Maccabeun period and that of the Judges. 
(1) The form of government (if it could be called 
a ‘form’) was the same at both periods. The 
Maccabees were Judges* (ans shdéphétim) like 
Gideon, Jephthah, and the rest, t.e. not admini- 
strators, but champions both against the enemy 
and against the unfaithful of their own people 
(cf. 1 Mac 2%. 66 920-81. 73) Tf some of the Maccabees 
were also priests (Jonathan, 1 Mac 10%: Simon, 
1 Mac 14“), so were the ancient judges, Eli and 
Samuel. (2) Both periods were periods of almost 
continual strugele (if the chronology of the Judges 
has been rightly understood above), and the ver 
life of Israel as a distinct people was threatened. 
(3) There was the same want of unity among the 


* The Carthaginian sufetes resembled the shiphéetim chiefly 
in name. 
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pone at both periods (cf. 1 Mac 15? 67! 75). (4) 
here was the same absence of ‘open vision’ 
(1S 3'; cf. 1 Mac 4% 14), (5) Even the language 
used of the Maccabeean period recalls the time of 
the Judges (cf. 1 Mac 9" 4#ptaro xplvew ; 24 was 6 
éxovorcatouevos ; 144 novxacev ) yi waoas rds udpas 
Zluwvos). 

See, further, on the whole subject, the following 
article. 

TITRRATURE.—The proper sections of the general histories of 
Ewald, Renan (flippant even for Renan), Wellhausen (brief), 
Stade (full), Kittel (very pore) See also nider IsRarb. 

The Commentary of G. F. Moore, 1895; and J. S. Black, 
Judges, 1892 (in the ‘smaller Cambridye Bible’); also the Litera- 
ture cited at the end of the following oracle. 
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The Name of the Book. 

. The condition of its Tezt. 

. Its Contents and Arrangement. 

Its inner Harmony or Unity. 

. Relation to the Pentateuch ‘ sources.’ 

. Character and Age of the component elements. 
Its Author. 

. Its Spirit and ita place in the history of revelation. 
Literature. 


1, Tk NAME OF THE Book. — The seventh 
component of the Hebrew Old Testament is named 
Book of Judges (o'si’ wp) in the oldest sources 
with which we are acquainted (cf. the Talmudic 
Tract Baba bathra 14°, edited separately by Marx- 
Dalman in ‘Traditio rabbinorum veterrima de 
librorum veteris testamenti ordine atque origine,’ 
1884, p. 14). The same expression o'mpiv pp is 
found in the Dikditké ha-té‘amtm of Aharon ben- 
Asher (10th cent.), ed. Bauer and Strack, p. 58. 
The self-evident term ‘Book’ is also frequently 
dropped, and thus the simple o's’ employed (so 
the usual reading in above-cited passage from the 
Talmud). If one compares, for instance, ee 
(Ru l') and of xperal (Sir 46"), it is remarkable that 
the article is dropped before ows’ when the latter 
is used as the title of the Book. But in the course 
of transition of a nomen appellativum to the force 
of a nomen proprium, the article was frequently 
omitted (for analogies see Kénig’s Syntax, § 295, 
h-k). The Leb. title of the Book was either 
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simply transcribed (cf. e.g. la» in Ephraem 
Syrus (ace. to Brockelmann, Lex. Syr. 383>] and 
Zweriu in Origen (ace. to Euseb. HE vi. 25]), or 
it might be translated (cf. e.g. dayydné in the 
Peshitta, or xpiral, e.g. in Melito of Sardis [acc. 
to Euseb. HE iv. 26]), or (liber) tudicum, e.g. in 
Hieronymus, Prologus galeatus (=prafatio reg- 
norum). 

2. THE CONDITION OF THE TEXT.—The histor 
of the Text of a literary product needs above all 
to be considered, in order that a basis may thus be 
laid for all further investivation. In the case of 
the Book of Judges this rule is all the more to be 
observed because of the very complicated history 
of its text. 

(a) The Heb. text, as one finds it, notably in the 
editio Baeriana libri Josue et tudicum (1891), in 
the excellent Biblia hebraica of Ch. D. Ginsburg 
(1894), and in the well-known collections of various 
readings by Kennicott and de Kossi, is, of course, 
in substantial agreement with the Targum, the 
Peshitta, and the Vulgate. * 

* Felix Perles (A nalekten zur Textkritik des A 7’, 1895) suggests 
the following emendations on the text of Judges: 823 (p. 85) 
A700 ‘privy,’ cf. ‘posticum’ of Vulg. ; 82> (p, 88) TP); 
58 (p. 891) M. Lambert’s conjectural O-IYY wood ‘to five doors’ 
(but sec Kénig’s Syntaz, § 830 m); 1187 (p. 61) ‘A775}, but it is 
more natural to suppose that in ‘AT (cf. Hos 121, Jer 28!) the 
Ywas not distinctly written, and that * has thus arisen ; 126 (p. 
38) from ‘3’ which was meant for 23! may have arisen j'2"; 1312 
(p. 85) ny (cf. Kénig’s Syntax, § 885 k); 2083 (p, 84) ‘ayDD 
is supposed to have been written for J\YDD, 
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(6) But the Greek version of the Book of Judges 
is an extraordinarily manifold one. Thisis already 
shown by the number and the nature of the 
variants which the Alexandrian (A) and the 
Vatican (B) MSS of the LXX present in this book. 
For instance, in 17 A reads rdv xavavaiov (*3y270) 
and morenjoerat (sic) ev atta (13), but B has rods 
xavavalovs and mpds avrovs. Further, in 1° A reads 
kal trodewjow (to represent the plur, ands) ev ro 
xavavalwy (3330), but B has xat maparatwue0a pos 
rods xavavalovs. In 1* the respective readings con- 
front one another, érdrage (A; cf. the plur. 1) of 
MT) and ékoyav (B). In V8 nor of the MT is re- 
produced in A by mevepés, but in B by yapBpés, 
which last is the reading also of Jos. Ant. Vv. 11. 3. 
But the differences in the Greek translation of the 
Book of Judges are above all brought to view b 
de Lagarde, who, in his Septuagintau-Studien (Be 
i, 1892, p. 1ff.) places side by side all the most 
important variants occurring in the first five 
chapters of Jg. His judgment is completely sub- 
stantiated by the thorough investigations of G. 
Moore in his Commentary on the Book of Judges, 
1895, pp. xliv-xlvi. Budde (Aurzer Handcomm. 
z. Lliichterbuch, 1897, p. xvi) has simply reproduced 
Moore’s results, For instance, in 17 the MT as 
well as AB have ‘seventy,’ but I(ucian) é8dou4- 
kovra dv0(so Jos. Ant. V. il. 2, Svoty cal éBSouhnovra).* 
But, eg., in 8 both AB and L ofler the same 
reading, 15,000, as the MT, and only Josephus 
(Ant. v. vi. 5) has pdpro nal édxraxicxidco. Hence, 
in spite of the scepticism of A. Mez (die Bibel des 
Josephus, 1895, p. 57) it is quite possible that m 
was read as n' (»=15 is found for the first time in 
Origen ; cf. Konig, Hindewt. p. 90, notel). Regard- 
ing the two main branches of the Greek version of 
Jg, Moore has said very judiciously, ‘It would 
mobably be going too far to affirm that they are 
independent; the author of the younger of them 
may have known and used the older’ (Judges, 
p. xltv). 

(c) Further, A. Mez (die Bibel des Josephus, 
1895, pp. 11-18, 56-61, 80 f.) has shown, in regard to 
Jg, that ‘the text of Josephus belongs to the most 
valuable relics of the history of the text of the OT.’ 
Tor in the case of Jg, Josephus follows the Lucianic 
text (L) not in the same high degree of dependence 
asin the Books of Samuel (with four exceptions). 
In Jg the bond connecting the text of Josephus 
and that of Lucian is weaker and in many passages 
even broken. [or instance, in 18 the MT has 
myo jon pp, L has 'Tw8a8 roo Kewalov, but Jos. (Ant. 
V. ii. 3)’1dOpov rod Madiavlrov dméyova, Mwuoéws yae 
Hy yauBpéds (see above for the reading of B). Again, 
é.g., the expression 757) in 1'8 is reproduced not 
only in AL, but also in B by éxAnpovéuncev (Itala, 
hereditavit), but Jos. v. ii. 4 offers rightly efAov. 
Finally, e.g., the king o:nyy> jv (Jg 39) is called in 
I, Xovoavpecaudf, in AB (by an easily intelligible 
omission of the n, cf. Kiénig, Lehrgebaude, ii. 466) 
Xoveapoaddiu, and in Jos. V. ill. 2 Xovoapoddov, ete. 
What right Mez has to say in reference to this, 
‘L ist corrigirt,’ we cannot sce. Still this in- 
vestigation has confirmed the present writer’s view 
(Einleit. p. 114 ff.) that the traditional Massoretic 
text is the relatively best source from which to 
ascertain the words of the Old Testament. This 
judgment is also entirely substantiated by the in- 
vestigation into the text of Samuel which Léhr 
has carried out in the ‘ Kurzgef. Exeg. Hdbch.’ on 
Samuel, 1898, pp. lxix ff. 

3. THE CONTENTS AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
Book.—-(a) The book begins with (a) the enumera- 

* Of. the same variation of 70 and 72 in the number of the 
nations (1Ch 1523: 144-304-26=70; but in the Clement. Recogn. 
if. 42 we find La also in the numbor of the disciples, Lk 10), 
where Codd. BD, etc., have ifdou4xov7re due. Moreover, the 


number of the Greek translators of the OT came to be reduced 
from 72 to 70. 
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tion of the districts in Palestine which at the 
death of Joshua had not yet been conquered, and 
with the description of the operations undertaken 
by several of the tribes of Israel, in part unsuccess- 
fully, for the complete subjection of their territory 
(11-5),_(8) This partial failure is traced to the 
Divine requital of Israel’s religious disobedience, 
and on the same account it was announced that 
the Canaanites and other enemies of Israel would 
continue for a time to maintain their indepen- 
dence, with a view to the chastisement and the 
probation of Israel. The messenger of J”, men- 
tioned in 2', was wrongly identified with Phinehas 
(Jos 24%) in Jalkut Shim‘éni, vol. ii. ch. 40: 
ma omp xdm'a wwdo.—(y) Once more it is told how 
the Israelites, soon after the death of Joshua, were 
guilty of religious disloyalty. The author's object 
was to explain why the Israelites suffered repeated 
defeats in conflicts also with the surrounding 
nations (2%-34, see below 4 6). 

(6) The history of the individual judges is re- 
lated. ‘They belonyed for the most part to the 
tribe which suffered most from the particular 
a sce at the time (3°-1671).—(a) Othavel of 
the tribe of Judah, who first came upon the scene 
immediately after the death of Joshua (37-"),*— 
(8) Ehud, the Benjamite (3'**), broke the yoke of 
the neighbouring Moabites by the assassination of 
their king, Eglon. According to Nazir 23> Ruth 
was a pranddaughter of Eglon: }\>ay Sw ta na nm 
amp 750, Seder Olam rabbu, ch. 12 (ed. Meyer, 

. 34), combines Jg 2% with Ru 2! ef. 1 Ch 24, 
Yu 42, —_(-y) Shamgar (3°!) smote the Philistines. 
—(65) In conjunction with Deborah, of the tribe of 
Pan the hero Barak, of the northern tribe of 

aplitali, defeated the Canaanites, who had again 
assembled a strong force in the north of Canaan 
(4'-5%!), Sisera, the commander of the army of the 
enemy, was slain by the woman Jael, Many of 
the Talmudists took offence at the words ‘ between 
(AV at) her feet (9°37 12) he bowed?’ (Jebamoth 
103%, Nazir 23°), but other Talmudista, appealing 
to Gn 31™>, rightly found in the expression ‘be- 
tween her feet’ nothing to the discredit of Jael.— 
(e) Gideon, of the town of ‘Ophrah in Ephraim’ (2), 
expelled the Midianites and reigned for long in 
neace (6'-~8%; cf. l'ededy, 8s epunveverat meipariprov. 
Quoce yap, x.7.A., 8°,—Philo i, 424, ed. Mangey). 
But his son Abimelech, who seized the reins of 
power in Shechem, was speedily overcome (9!-57),— 
(¢) Tola, a man of Issachar, defended Israel (10%). 
—(n) After him Jair, a Gileadite, judged Israel 
(103°5).—(6) Jephthah, the Gileadite, smote the 
children of Ammon (11'-127),—(:) Iézan, of Beth- 
lehem, judged Israel (128); cf. Baba bathra 9: 
wa oar ypyax ‘—Ibzan is Boaz’ (Ru 2!).—(«) Elon, a 
Zebulunite (12"), and (A) ‘Addon, of Pirathon in 
Ephraim, judged Israel (1215-5), At last (u) Samson 
‘began to deliver Isracl out of the hand of the 
Philistines’ (13°"), and judged Israel twenty years 
(13?-16*!).¢ It is only up to this point that Jz 
gives a continuous series of narratives. This was 
already noted in the Dikdiké of Aharon ben-Asher, 
for in §70 it is said, ‘he Kook of Judges (extends) 
from Othniel, the son of Kenaz, to the death of 
Samson, the son of Manoah, the Danite’ (sxsnyo 
7 MID 73 pwow NB TW 1p 72). 

(c) The last five chapters of Jg do not continue 
the preceding history, but add two episodes to it. 


* Sanhedrin 1058 ‘O07 73> *A ONY!D Jed ‘Cushan- 
rishathaim is Laban the Aramman,’#.e. he was of the descendants 
of Laban. 

# In ‘ Philonis sine preparatione in Sampson oratio’ (Philonts 
Opera, ed. Lips, 1830, vol. vil. pp. 351-376) it is said, ‘Sampson 
vires sumpsit ad monstranda opera magna’ (§ 12), but also 
‘quum, a gurgite luxuriw raptus, illuviem passug fuerit inque 
sbyssum immersus cupidinia, non amplius compos erat sursum 
aspiciendi, sed totus voluptati deditua: ut verum diceret, 


tanquam a fudice, a muliere coactus fult’ (§ 1). 


(a) The first episode is as follows: a part of the 
tribe of Dan wandered from south-western Canaan 
to the sources of the Jordan. There they con- 
quered the town of Laish, and called it, after the 
name of their tribe, Dan. In this town they estab- 
lished as priest a Levite from Mt. Ephraim, whom 
they had persuaded to RccoU pany them (17!-18*!), 
(8) The second episode tells how the inhabitants 
of Gibeah which belonged to Benjamin (20‘) abused 
to death the concubine of a Levite (19%), and how 
all the other tribes of Israel punished the tribe of 
Benjamin for refusing to deliver up the miscreants 
of Gibeah (19!-21%). 

The Book of Judges does not state precisely at 
what parts of the period of the Judges these two 
episodes happened. The first episode is certainly 
assigned to a time when there had not fallen to 
the tribe of the Danites anything as a possession 
(18>), ae. they had been unable to make them- 
selves real masters of the territory assigned to 
them on the S.W. coast of Canaan (Jos 194°®, 
Ezk 48}»)—even Budde (on Jg 18!") regards this as 
not mere theory. But it is uncertain how long 
after Joshua’s death the oppressions (1% 10" 14°) 
continued which prevented the tribe of the Danites 
from completely conquering their territory. In 
any case, neither in 1** nor elsewhere is it implied 
that ‘the southern Dan never dwelt by the sea, not 
to speak of itself having possessed ships’ (Budde 
on Jz 5!7), and this southern Dan was nearer to the 
ships than the northern. Nevertheless the date of 
the history narrated in chs. 17 f. can be limited. 
Yor according to 18° it was a grandson of Moses 
that was priest in the city of Dan, nyo being 
indicated as the original reading through the Nin 
suspension of agjo (cf. the Talmudic statements 
and the discussion with L. Blau in Kénig’s 
Einleitung, pp. 34, 8). It is thus intelligible 
how the oldest author who outside the Bk. of Jg 
has described the period of the judges,* namel 
Josephus, has inserted the two episodes immed1- 
ately after the narratives of the first chapter of 
Jg. He further transposes the order of the two 
narratives, introducing (Ant. V. i. 8-12) the con- 
tents ot chs, 19-21 as an illustration of a ordos 
dev}, and with the words Soa 6é¢ rovros mabety cal 
thy Aavitww cuveBy purty, he appends (Ané. V. iii. 1) 
the history contained in chs. 17f. Seder olam 
rabba (ch. 12) says, ’2 Aap bw yop an oonyes jens ‘pa 
ayaa warp nnn yon), te. Sin the days of Cushan- 
rishathaim was the graven image of Micah, eve. 
(cf. 18), and in his days was a concubine in 
Gibeah.’ Moore (on chs. 17f.) also says rightly 
that the migration may be assigned to a time not 
very long after the Israelite invasion of Canaan. 
Are we, then, to suppose that the two episodes 
stood originally after the first chapter? This 
is not likely. Ifor in that case we should not 
expect to read, ‘in those days there was no king 
in Israel, but every man did that which was right 
in his own cyes’ (178 18! 19! 21%), At all events 
it is not without a special aim that the two narra- 
tives are placed at the end of Jg. They are 
intended to show the negative results which during 
the period of the judges showed themselves in the 
sphere of religion and morals. 

Referring again to the arrangement of the Bk. 
of Jy, it is interesting to note the ancient division 
of the Massuretic sections (Baer, Josua eé Jud. 
p. 125). These are fourteen, and they begin with 
the following verses of the book; 1) 27 (may) 38 


* * The days of the judges’ are mentioned in Ru 11, but passed 
over in silence between 1 Ch 944 and 10!, and ben-Sirach’s only 
allusion to them is in the two verses Sir 461]f, Of. the words 
of Justin (Hist. xxxvi. il. 7): ‘Post Mosen etiam fillus efus 
Aruaa, sacerdos sacris A.gyptiis, mox rex creatur, semperque 
exinde hic mos apud Judwos fuit, ut eosdem reges et sacerdotes 
baberent, quorum inetitia religione permixta {ncredibile quantum 

uere. 
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(von) 6? 72 84 (139 yaa KI) 97 (139 9°1) 107 (139 Op) 1189 
(a) NADY Vay) 14} (11 pew TM) 164 (ray IM) 187 (+39 295") 
19” (ysxa toNn), and 207 (’n adxeny. It will be 
observed that several of these beginnings (e.g. 14! 
instead of 13!) are not without much interest. 

4. Tuk INNER HARMONY, oR THE UNITY OF 
THE Boox.—(a) In 1° it is recorded that the mem. 
bers of the tribe of Judah took Jerusalem; but 
according to 1” this city lay in the sphere of the 
Benjamites, and by no means can we agree that 
‘doubtless the author wrote Judah’ (Moore, ad loc.). 
For, since at a later period the Judahite David 
conquered the city of the Jebusites (2S 65%), and 
since, after the so-called disruption of the kingdom, 
Jerusalem was the capital of the kingdom of 
Judah, it was natural to reckon Jerusalem to the 
territory of the Judahites. ence there must 
have been a reliable tradition that Jerus. originally 
belonged to the sphere of the Benjamites, else it 
would not have been in Jg 1?! assigned to Benjamin 
(this also against Budde, ad loc.). Further, it is 
quite an unwarranted assertion that in 1 on 
account of its difference of form ‘the continuation 
of the Dan history is to be found, whose beginning 
was still read by Josephus’ (Mez, Zc. p. IL). That 
is to say, Josephus makes the remark, Xavavato 
.. . THS Lovda pudrjs, Thy "Aokddwra Kal ’Axxdpwra 
wapeamdcavro dAdNas Te wokdkds Tay ev rw tedly Kal 
Aavlras els 7d Epos yvdyxacay cunpryety (Ant, V. ili. 1). 
But Mez has not noticed that the dpyara and the 
mediov, x.7.d., previously mentioned by Josephus, 
point to 1% as the source of his words quoted 
above. 

(6) The two sections 1-25 and 28 were not 
written by one author as parts of one and the same 
work, For 1) begins by mentioning the death of 
Joshua, but 28 mentions something that happened 
while he was still alive, npyy (cal éEardorecdev ; 
Hieron. ‘dimisit ergo’) referring in its present 
context to the assembly of the people in 24 
Neither can we say with I’. Cassel, ad doc., that the 
author meant to ‘quote’ tlie words of Jos 24%, nor 
is the imperf. consec. meant as a plusquamperfect 
(Keil, ad doc.), (See a discussion of all the analo- 
gous instances in K6nig’s Syntax, § 142), Hence, 
not the original sense of the passage 2°" but only 
its present position may be explained as follows: 
the first section (1'-2°) is meant to show why the 
internal enemies of Israel continued after the 
death of Joshua, and the second to explain why 
Israel during the saine period was beaten ie foreign 
foes. ‘This intention of the section 2° appears to 
reveal itself especially in the expressions employed 
in 214% (cf, 38). Itis not till 3° that the Bk. of Jz 
returns to the mention of internal foes of Israel, on 
whose account no shéphétim were raised up (2!°). 
Hence it appears to the present writer that the 
new section begins with 3° and not with 37 ag is 
now generally assumed. Further, 2!° is not in 
contradiction with 3% (133, Jos 15”), if Kenaz was 
the brother of Caleb; and this is not only possible 
but even almost probable, because in 1% ‘the 
younger,’ ctc., stands nearer to ‘brother’ and 
‘Kenaz’ than to ‘Othniel.’ If so, Othniel was a 
nephew of Caleb and did not belong to the genera- 
tion of Joshua ; and the Kevlagos dvoua which is read 
in Jos. Ant. V. iii. 3 (ed. Niese) is not ‘ the earliest 
of all the ingenious attempts that have been inade 
to reconcile 3° with 2!°’ (Mez, d.c. p. 12). 

(c) There are irreconcilable differences, too, within 
the history of Deborah and Barak. For in 4? there 
is mention only of ‘ the king of Canaan,’ but in 5” 
of ‘kings of Canaan.’ Further, according to 4% 7° 
Barak collected his army only from the two tribes 
of Naphtali and Zebulun, but according to 5'™ 
warriors joined him also from the tribes of Eph- 
raim, Benjamin, ete. On the other hand, the sleep 
of Sisera (47!) appears to the present writer to be 
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presupposed also in 5° (cf. vv.2>- 2), and ita 
express mention secms to be omitted merely owing 
to poetic brevity. Otherwise it would be im- 
probable that a woman should have slain the 
warrior. Budde says, of course, that ‘57 shows 
that Sisera was struck while standing’; but this 
interpretation overlooks the words, ‘where he 
bowed there he fell’ (5778). 

(dq) ¥ used as the relative is read only in 576” 
72 876, and in the last three passages cannot be 
revarded as interpolated (Gicsebrecht, ZATIV, 
Bd. i. 280; see all the instances of this v in 
Kénig’s Lehrgebdude, ii, 322). 

(e) The same author would not have written 
both the introductions to the narrative of the 
invasion of the Ammonites, contained in 10!7- 
and 114, 

(f) Inch. 14a preat many very important points 
are passed over in silence of the most unnatural 
kind, if all the elements of the text that have come 
down to us are in their original form. For instance, 
after v.°* the statement would be wantiny that 
this journey of Samson did not lead to the marriage 
intended (annp), v.*4), and that the father of Samson 
had got over his initial repugnance to a Philistine 
daughter-in-law. Probably, then, it is a later 
addition that the parents of Samson were present 


at his marriage. Josephus also relates* that 
Samson peur the honey to the Philistine 
maid, and not that he shared it with his parents 
(1455), 


(g) Like a so-called red thread there runs through 
chs, 2-16 a serics of passages in which the constant 
interchange is described between Israel’s religious 
and moral lapses and her punishment, between 
Israel’s repentance and God’s help; cf. especially 
911-19 Lo 12a 41-8 6} 93-85 1098-26 13). 

(h) Also the two episodes which close the book 
(chs, 17-21) have their peculiar character (e.g. the 
formula ‘in those days there was no king in Israel,’ 
ete., 178 18? 19! 21%), and these two narratives also 
are wanting in a complete inward unity. For if 
PPE Site lae TY procee yee from on2 and the same 
author, they would contain unnatural repetitions. 

5. RELATION TO THE PENTATEUCH ‘SOURCES,’— 
The question of the unity of the book as well as 
that of its date, depends upon the relation of Jq to 
the different strata embodied in the Pentatcuch. 
Hence it will be of advantage for the following 
investiyation, if we first of all make an attempt to 
fix this relation. Now it is well known that in 
the Pentateuch there are four main strata to be 
distinguished : the Jahwistic (J ; Gn_2*-3% ete.), 
the Klohistic (KE; Gn 20, ete.), the Deuteronomic 
(D), and the Esoteric-Priestly (P; Gn 1'-2® ete. ; 
cf. Konig, Hinleitung, p. 188 ff.) ; and there is the 
possibility in abstracto that these four works con- 
tinued the post-Mosaic history of Israel. But 
that as a matter of fact these four sources of the 
Pentateuch continue to flow also into the extant 
Bk. of Jg, can be established only by positive 
proofs. ‘This proof is all the more necessary in 
view of the impossibility of making true progress 
in critical seience if a number of results are assumed 
as already proved, and one makes it his main 
object always to pile up higher storeys on the 
building of the literary criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment. Besides, the relation of the Bk. of Jg to 
the ‘sources’ of the Pentateuch is one of those 

uestions which are differently answered even by 
decided friends of criticism. 

(a2) Is the Jahwistic stratum (J) of the Pent. con. 
tinued in Jg? ‘I'o begin with, the first chapter of 
Jg has points of contact in several passages with 
expressions contained in the preceding bovk of the 
OT. Tor instance, Jos 15'*-* is substantially iden- 

* Ant. v. viii. 6: Kec) &vadéusves spin piditos xnpin, wv sors 
Dowwoig Vepog, ols imbusds, Sidwor ey wesdi, 
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tical with Jg 1°); Jos 15! resembles Jg 1”; Jos 
15® is substantially the same as Jg 1"); Jos 174-8 
(cf. Nu 32% “) resembles Jg 17%; and Jos 16! is 
substantially the same as Jg 1®. The opinion of 
the present writer is that these postscripts in both 
books are drawn from a common source of earlier 
origin, and this judgment is based upon the follow- 
ing observations: (a) The two series of passages in 
Jos and Jg arein only a very few instances actually 
identical. (8) In particular the tradition (Jg 1°’) 
that Jerusalem belonged to the ideal sphere of the 
tribe of Benjamin, is to be considered the older, in 
opposition to the note (Jos 15%, Jg 1) that Jerus. 
was the object of an attack by Judah. See above, 
4a; and of the mdt (‘land’ or ‘ district’) or mAtaé 
of Urusalim in the Tel el-Amarna letters (Kedlinsch. 
Bibliothek, Bad. v. 180%: ® 181 183'4 185%). (y) The 
ancient source from which the identical sentences 
in the two series of passages named sre drawn, was 
not the Jahwistic. For these sentences contain a 
somewhat artlessly connected series of facts, and 
do not possess the life and the variety of colonring 
which mark the Jahwistic style (cf. Gn 18f., 24, 
etc.) (5) Precisely in the passaye, Jos 15!*!9 
(substantially=Jg 1° )}), which in some measure 
shows the lifelike style of the Jahwist, there is a 
deviation from Gn 248, In the latter the rapid 
descent from the beast ridden is expressed b 
wattinnél (AV ‘she lighted off’), but in Jos 15% 
and Jg 1 by wattiznrh (AV ‘she lighted [from] 
off’), and this verb zdnah occurs nowhere else but 
in Jg 47. If one takes all this into account, it 
will be found what degree of certainty attaches 
to the position of Budde, who in the HAurzer 
Hdcomm., 1898, p. xxii, Without positive argu- 
ment, assigns to the Jahwistic work the following : 
Jeg Liagb. 9f- 6-7. 19, 21 (20. 20), 11-16, 86. 17, 22-29, 80-84 A renin, 
the view that the passages in question in the Bk. 
of Jos are borrowed from Jg 1 (Bertheau, Com- 
mentar?, pp. 3, 37f., 42) is, in the first place, 
unnecessary. For the circumstance that those 
passages in Jos have an ‘inorganic’ position in 
their context is explained as well by the view 
contended for above, that a common source of 
older oriyin is used in both books. But the view 
of Bertheau Jabonrs under at least one positive 
difficulty. In Jos 13% we find the same feeiule 
used, and yet this remark is not drawn from Jy 1. 
To the Jahwistic source Budde (p. xxii) would 
attribute also, e.g., 612" and 111, although in these 
sentences the expression gibbér hayl (AV ‘a 
mighty man of valour’) is read. This expression 
is uniformly avoided in the Pent. (cf. the simple 
gibbér in Gn 64 10% 7), but it meets us in Jos 14 
6? 8? 10’, Je 6 11) ete. (cf. Konig, Syntax, 
§ 267d). Winckler (Untersuchungen zur altorient. 
Geschichte, 1893-1897) speaks of the ‘ Quellen-Zu- 
sammensetzung der Gideon-Erzihlungen’ (pp. 4210), 
and finds, e.g., 7% !4and 7!°-88 irreconcilable, because 
it is impossible that Gideon could have played 
the spy upon the Midianites (7%) and yet have 
attacked them in the beginning of the middle 
watch (7), But all that is related in 79 might 
take place in a matter of four hours. The main 
point, however, is that Winckler adds (p. 49), 
Having thus to assume two different sources for 
the two narratives, it is most natural (!) to find 
in these E and J.’ He thinks this suggestion is 
commended by the use in 74 of ondyn ‘the God.’ 
But he has not observed that in 7} it is the words 
of a Midianite that are reported. — The three 
yvassages in which vw is used as the relative (6'7% 
12b §2b)__a notable idiom of the history of Gideon 
—Budde (p. xxii) assigns thus, to J 8%) to E 617, 
to RP 7)? (see below), only in the notes to the 
first two passages he sects these also down, on 
account of the w, as additions of a glossator. Also 
11° belongs, according to Budde, to J, and yet the 


concept of ‘ assemble themselves’ is expressed only 
in this passage by »abni; cf. wow, etc., Gn 29? 34 
(both these pesianee are assigned to J also in 
Kautzsch’s AT), Ex 32% (J also according to 
Ryssel, Hx-Lv, 1897, B. 370). Further, 15) is 
from J, according to Budde (pp. xxii, 92). But 
in those portions of the Pentatench which are 
attributed to J, ‘3 is used before the objects 
enumerated, Gn 9% 19! (279) 34%, Ex 4° ete. (see 
Konig, Syntax, § 3llc), but oo before such ob- 
jects is found nowhere but in Ex 251, Dt 178, 
Jos 2! 623, Jg 11° ¥9 15)8 etc. (see d.c.). 

(5) Can the Elohistic stratum (E) of the Pent. 
be traced in the Bk. of Jg? Budde has, to begin 
with, assigned 2% % to E (also 27 is=Jos 24*!, but 
as a whole it is ascribed by Budde (p. 21] to the 
Deut. redactor). ‘This is correct in so far as the 
verses named are substantially identical with 
Jos 24° and that Jos 24 has indeed marks of 
the source E has been acknowledged by the present 
writer in his Einleitung (pp. 203f., 248). The 
words of Jg 2°* attach themselves to the Elohistic 
narrative of Joshua’s end, But this does not prove 
that the Elohistie source has also supplied other 
elements in the Bk. of Jg. Budde attributes to 
this source, ¢.g., 4*%2, appealing (p. 33) to Agr 
nya; (44; see the analogous expressions in Kénig’s 
Syntax, § 3060), ete. But he himself adds the 
ess remark that he does not feel certain of 
iis inference. At all events the use of Wp in 4° 
(where AV offers rightly ‘draw’) cannot be re- 
garded as evidence. For even if Ex 124! could be 
certainly put down to EF, the ppyp of Jg 5" (active, 
‘grasping the staff [of the commander] ’—Konig, 
Syntaz, § 212hex.; LXX &xovres; Tary. and Vesh. 
pans, scribentes /) would have been a source nearer 
to hand for 4% Further, Budde assigns 20° to 
E, but not v.®” in spite of the 322, which is found 
also in Job 21%, To an author denominated E? 
he ascribes Jg 67°, But, e.g., nitk Sy (67) is found, 
not only in Gn (Samarit. 20*) 211495 26%, Ex 188, 
Nu 12! 13%, Jos 14°, but also in Jer 3°. Here 
then identity of expression does not prove iden- 
tity of authors. 

(c) Is a successor of the Dewterunomic author 
who, e.g., wrote Dt 1'*-4® ete. (see Konig’s Hin- 
leitung, pp. 212-214) to be admitted also for the 
Bk. of Ja? The passages which repeatedly refer 
to Israel’s disloyalty and Jahweh’s anger, faracls 
repentance and Jahweh’s help (24-19 3% 1 41-3 g} 
888-8 108-16 13), have points of contact with the 

assages that are attributed with probability to the 

eut. author, not only in their religions and moral 
tendency, but even in their form. For the verb 
oyon (‘to provoke or vex’) is found with God as 
the object only in Dt 4° (9%) 31° (32'*- 21), Jy 213, 
and the verb 199 (‘to sell’=‘deliver’) is read in 
Dt 28% (napna) 32°, Jpg gt (3%) 429 107, But the 
game use of o'y27 meets us also in 1 K 14 15% 
162 7. 18. 26. BBD) 22 Dye 2K p77 076 2376, Is 65°, 
Jer 71st. R19 11!" O55. Boru. 82 443. B Ezk g17 1678, 
Ps 7858 106°, 2 Ch 28% 33% 344 (|) 1 K 225, 2K 1717 
2217), Here again, then, this use of the verb 
oyon is no guarantee of the identity of the 
author of Dt 4” etc. with the author of Jg 
2i2, (Compare here the words of C. Niebuhr 
(Studien u. Bemerkungen z. Gesch. d. alten Orients, 
1894, p. 1], ‘Die wirkliche Nothwendigkeit einer 
sachlichen Unterscheidung von Dt and D (oder 
gar D' and )D?) vermégen wir bisher nicht nach- 
zuempfinden ’). 

(dq) To an R?, te. a redactor having affinities 
with the priestly stratum of the Pent., Budde 
(p. xxii) assigns the following passages in Jg: 
] te PAY 72-88. 1d, 148, 4 23 §10agb. 21b3. 27a,3b (30-82) Q)16b- 198 ? 
193-5 ]2>-3 127 (7): 8-15 | 31b 2018 (2)- 33 (2): 27b. 28ay. 87b. 

{ By an asterisk Budde means to Indicate that he regards the 
passage in question ag having been worked over. 
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B9. 42d. 48, d4b-46 9] dng, 14d, 198-208, Rut regarding l*« he 
remarks merely that the words ‘after the death of 
Joshua’ are in direct contradiction to 2°. Yet 
this does not prove that these words are due to 
a redactor (R’). As little certainty appears to 
attach to the attributing of 2" to this source. 
For }3 wy &? ‘they did not so,’ reminds us not only 
‘strongly of P’ (namely Gn 6” etc.), but one may 
compare also Gn 29% 427.25 4521, Ex 78 ete., 1K 
20%, 2K 15!2, Jer 39! 42°, Zec 18, Neh 87, Fur- 
ther, on 72-8 Budde remarks (p. 58) that my ‘try’ 
(Jg 74), comes into use for the first time from 
Jer 9° onwards, and that the suffixless 1 (7°) 
has parallels only in Ex 26° 36° (this last should 
be 38), Zee 12'214, But in Jg 7° it is not the usual 
idea ‘alone’ (solus) that is meant to be expressed, 
but the stronger idea of ‘apart’ (LXX card pévas, 
Hieron. seorsum). Again, 7', which contains 2 
used for the relative, 1s ascribed by Budde to R?, 
but in the Pent. stratum P this 2 is not found. 

One might continue to criticise the views of 
Budde (cf. once more Kénig’s Einleitung, pp. 
253f.).* But we cease to test these in deta, 
and add mere y a general remark. Budde says 
(p. xiv) that by J and E he understands, not 
persons, but schools.t But this was not the sense 
ted intended by the terms J and E, and the 
earlier meaning is not quite obsolete even with 
Budde. Jor he speaks still of the ‘Zeitalter der 
Quellen J and K,’ and places these sources in 
relation to the Hexateuch (p. xii). But according 
to his new view one ought to speak in the plura 
of ‘J’s’ and ‘E’s,’ and no longer of ‘J’ or ‘E’ 
(Budde, p. xiii), as if there were only ‘the’ Jah- 
wist; we should say ‘a’ J(ahwist), ete. But far 
more important is the circumstance that upon 
the theory of a plurality of Jahwists the difficulty 
of tracing the family likeness is very seriousl 
increased. Who has fixed the character of eac 
J, and who can determine it? ‘Then, indeed, is 
there a danger that such a J is an imaginary 

uantity, and that one still speaks of J but no 
onger has him. In any case the judgment of the 
present writer is to the following etlect. Since 
the different sources from which, according to 
No. 4 of this article, the present Book of Judges 
is drawn, cannot be with certainty identified with 
the main strata of the Pentateuch, nothing results 
from the relation of Jg to these regarding the age 
of the materials of which Jg appears to be com- 
posed, or regarding the date of the book itself. 

6. THE CHARACTER AND AGE OF THE SOURCES 
OF THE Book or JupGEs.—(a) If any one of the 
components of the present Bk. of Jg is an inde- 

BaEne whole, and reveals itself as a source, it 
is the Poem in which the victory over Stsera ts 
celebrated (Jpg 5). Its verses go tumbling on, 
foaming like the waves of the Rishon (57'), upon 
whose banks that victory was gained. Like the 
gallop of war-horses (5%) ring the anaphora 
(vv. 80 7b. 128, 23a), the epizeuxis (ia. 2b), and the 
symploke (7 "48>, cf, 19«¢-20s«2) in this poem, towards 
removing whose difficulties the present writer has 
contributed his part, he trusts not quite unsuc- 
cessfully in his Syntax (cf. p. 645). This song 
gives so detailed (vv.® 10 14-18-23) and so lively a 
picture of the historical situation (vv.2*?” 4) 
which is commemorated in it, that it must have 
been born of that situation, even if it has not 
come down to us quite intact. This is the judg- 


* W. Frankenberg (die Composition des deuteronom. Richter- 
buches, 1895, p. 1) remarks, ‘A deeper insight into the original 
contents and the historical origin of the Bk. of Jg is sufficient 
of itself to convince one of the he of the attempts that 
are ever being made afresh to build a literary bridge between 
the Hexateuch and our Bk. of Jy, and to discover the sources 
of the Hex. in the latter.’ 

+‘J und E sind mir durchaus nicht Personen, sondern 
ere ea neben einander herlaufende schriftstellerische 

ulen. 
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ment rightly passed upon it even by such free 
critics as, ¢.g., Th. Néldeke (Untersuch. z. Kritik 
d. AT, p 181), H. Steiner (die Leb. Poesie, 1873, 
iF 24), d. Meyer (Gesch, d. Alterthums, i. § 167), 

. Stade (Gesch. Isr. i. 49), Aug. Miiller (in Konigs- 
berger Studien, 1887, p. 7), . Renan (fist. du 
peuple @ Israel, i. 136), J. Wellhausen (Comp. d. 
ITex, p. 23), HU. Cornill (Zinleitung, § 16, 3), G. 
Moore (Judges, p. 132f.), J. Marquart (Funda- 
mente, etc., 1896, we 2), K. Budde (Comm. p. 39), 
Ch. Piepenbring (Hist. du peuple d’Israél, 1898, 
p- 85: ‘ce vieux cantique’). 

Nor can this judgment be shattered by the 
arguments which are brought forward by L. 
Seinecke (Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, i, 243-245). 
Neither (a) are the poe presuppositions of 
the Song wanting in historical reality, nor do (8) 
its form or (y) its contents render a high antiquity 
impossible for it. For (a) even if the northern 
Canaanites sustained a defeat in the time of Joshua 
(see below, 8 a, on Jos 11!°)4), their strength might 
have recovered itself. (8) ‘he use of & for the 
relative (5’) has analogies in O'l passayves of a 
more northern Palestine origin (sce further, 6 d). 
The plur. ending -in (5°) may have the same 
origin, or it may be an element in the poetical 
diulect as in Pr 31° ete. (see Konig, Lehrgebaude, 


ii. 434). To the same category belong also AA 
(5; (2) ‘im Wechselgesang vortragen,’ ‘repeat,’ 


‘relate’; cf. the Aram. ‘37 1n the Targ. on Ps 9% 
etc., and the Assyr. sunni, ‘conimunicate’ (Del. 
Assyr. Worterb, 1896, p. 674"). (y) The heights 
of Seir (54), which lay north of the Peninsula of 
Sinai, are named as the starting-point of Jahweh 
who manifested Himself on Sinai (v.5). This 
tallies with the ancient conception that the seat 
of the gods was in the northern region of the 
earth, Lv 1" 4% ete., Is 1413 (Jer 18), Ezk 14 (281), 
Ps 488 (133°), cf. Job 267. ‘This theophany is also 
intended as a past one. For the temporal sphere 
of an infin. depends upon its context (Gn 28° ete. ; 
see Kénig’s Syntax, § 216), and Anxya, etc. (Jg 5a) 
is followed by the perfects ny, etc. Then dy: (v.$) 
may, coming after ‘p's, have arisen from )y (cf. 
[nw x) by 1 Ch 7%), the name of a descendant of 
Asher. It is probable that, as a parallel to 199, 
a man is intended (cf. Bertheau, ad loc.).* But 
even if the words Sy: ‘pa are a gloss (Moore, 
Marquart, Budde), the antiquity of the poem 
iteel? is not thereby chdEn ere Finally, the 
assertion that ‘from heaven forces took part in 
the battle’ (5), contains a religio-poetical clothing 
of the conception that God assisted the Israelites 
(cf. Ex 1474, Jos 104), The assertion is not then 
to be called a ‘gross exaggeration’ of a later 
author.t 


* Marquart (Fundamente, ete., 1896, p. 2) takes Shamgar to 
be ‘der fremde Oberkonig,’ and combines him with ‘Sangara 
of Carchemish, in the time of Asurndzirabal, c. 8.0, 880,' and 
Sisera with ‘Pizirl the last king of Oarchemish’ (c. 8.0, 740). 
What an amount of error in the Hebrew tradition is thus 
assumed without any sufficient reason | 

¢ H. Winckler in his Altorient. Forschungen (1893-1897) offers 
the following remarks on Jg6: 7 in v.4=‘height’ (p. 192, 
cf, Assyr. Sadu, ‘to be high’). This is possible. But it is more 
probable that ‘s’D Ay in v.5 is an intermediate exclamation (see 
Konig, Syntaz, § 414a) than that 7) has arisen from 135 (p. 192). 
The substitution of Wy ‘row’ for Ty in v.18 (p, 201) la not 
probable. In v.14sa he reads (p. 193), poy3 4Y OMBR 3 ‘from 
Ephraim they came down (cf. 1) Into the valley,’ and he 
deletes v.148 entirely, We would rather suggest that the 
gibbortm of v.13«x. are ‘heroes from Ephraim,’ and that then 
o'w-wp is meant to signify ‘eradicantes, t.¢. delentes inter 
Amalek’ (cf. LXX iftp%wew). Algo the reading ni39 oy 3 ny 
‘and there came down in Issachar the people of Dabrat 
(p. 292), ia extremely precarious. For it would be unnatural 
if after the princes, etc. (v.14b), the population of a single city 
(Jos 1912) should be mentioned. Finally, instead of o'pNp 9nJ 
(v.21a) Winckler suggests (p. 193) the sentence, ‘the stream of 
Kishon waa [dyed, or the like) with blood’ (O'97). But the oir- 
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M. Vernes (Précis @histoire juive, p. 210) holds 
that at the very outset (péremptoirement) it must 
be regarded asa settled point that at this epoch 
we cannot have to do with a campaigu undertaken 
by the tribes of Israel in common, But why might 
not an extraordinary danger have brought about 
an extraordinary coalition of many tribes of Israel 
for common defence ayainst the eneiny? Some 
tribes, indeed, declined to be stirred ae their 
vhlegmatic condition (517), Further, Vernes finds 
in the mention of Sinai and of Seir ‘Vignorance 
ou, si lon préfére, Ja negligence de Vhomme qui 
écrit librement & prande distance de son sujet.’ 
But he has himself failed to observe that the 
mention of Mt. Seir had reference to a northern 
starting-point of the theophany of Jahweh (see 
above, regarding the idea of the northern sphere 
as the seat of deity). Again, the days of Shamgar, 
although he defeated the Philistines (3%), might 
still be a time of oppression (4*), and, besides, the 
note in 44 may be primary, aud that in 32 secondary. 
Further, ?f the Kishon is called in 5 ‘Vantique 
fleuve’ (but see Kénig’s Syntax, § 261d), this ex- 
pression could be used even in the days of Deborah. 
According to Vernes, the sentence ‘ Dan nijx oP he 
(v.27) is also an unnatural one, for ‘jamais les 
Danites n’ont touché & la mer.’ But even if we 
are not to think, with Mikhlal Jopha, of }77"0 nY3r, 
the Danites might ‘dwell’ as strangers, t.e. serve 
on board ships. Finally, Vernes will have it that 
even the address to kings and princes in v.® ‘indique 
une ¢poque de relations internationales.’ Well, such 
an epoch was to hand already at the date of the 
Tel el-Amarna letters! In the Itev. des Htudes 
juives, xxiv. (1892), p. 249, Vernes calls sarai (v.?°) 
an ‘état construit on (!) pluriel de formine araméenne,’ 
and co-ordinates with it ‘tsavré, plus exactment, 
tsavrai’!(v.™), He denies the existence of ‘mar- 
ques du dialecte hébreu septentrionale’ (p. 249%) ; 
but see below, 6a. He thinks ‘que la terminologie 
familiére an Cantique est celle des livres de la 
Bible dont on admet le plus volontiers Vorigine 
post-exilienne.” But he has failed to notice that 
poet , even in the earliest times, may have pre- 
erred expressions which, owing to their rarity or 
their more foreign cast, lend to the Song of Deborah 
a special charm. Thus, 9s the verb yn» (v.?) will 
not have been ‘emprunté aux Nombres et au 
Lévitique’ (p. 249), even if is not to be translated 
with M. Lambert (p. 141), ‘se dépouiller (pour Dieu), 
offrir généreusement (cf. en himyarite la locution 
yip yp ‘ faire une oflrande’).’ 

H. Winckler (Gesch. Jsraels, Bd. i. (1895), p. 34) 
admits first that the Song (Jg 5) goes back to the 
re- Davidiec era, because ‘it knows nothing of 
vadah.? But he adds that ‘the form in which the 
Sony has come down to us is a product of a much 
later age, which transformed it for its own ends, 
and made of it something quite different from what 
it originally was.’ On what grounds does he rest 
this judyment? All that he says is, ‘vv. are 
manif estly an interpolation, and form the beginning 
of a hymn to Jahweh which has nothing whatever 
to do with the Song of Deborah. Also v.' belongs 
to the same.’ It 1s clear, he ayes that the Song 
is a compound from a hymn to J” which is full of 
mythological allusions (‘the stars fought’), and 
from a piece intended to glorify a battle fought by 
the Northern tribes. It would scarcely be possible 
to find weaker arguments than these. Are vy.‘ 
‘manifestly’ an interpolation? Was it not natural 
that the words ‘TI will sing praise to the Lord Goad 
of Israel’ (v.°) should be actually followed by some 
lines in praise of this God? as it not natural 
that at the beginning of a poem mneant to celebrate 


cumstance that no trace of such a text has been preserved in 
exegetic tradition (see Konig’s Syntaz, § 261a) is a formidable 
objection. 


a notable action of the Deity, there should bea 
recalling of w well-known manifestation by which 
Jahweh established His renown? Would it have 
been more natural if, after the mention of the 
determination to praise the Deity (v.°), the Song 
had proceeded ‘in the days of Shamgar,’ ete. 7 (v.°). 
Further, the wish ‘so perish all thine enetnies, 
J” 1’ (v.24) could not, it is said, be uttered by a pre- 
Davidic poet. But must not a poem on a decisive 
defeat of the northern Canaanites quite naturally 
burst into such a wish? Consequently Winckler 
has by no means established his contention, and 
the poem contained in Jg 5 remains one of the 
wes important sources for the earliest history of 
srael. 

(6) Another ancient source for the present Bk. 
of Jg is found springing up in the first chapter. 
In favour of this judgment is first of all the 
primary character of the tradition that ‘ Urusali- 
mu’ belonged to the sphere of the Benjamites 
(Jz 17, Dt 33 contrasted with Jg 18, Jos 15%). 
The following circumstance is at the same time 
not to be overlooked. What is the meaning of 
the words ‘with the Bonjamites’ in the sentence 
‘and the Jebusites dwelt with the Benjamites in 
Jerusalem unto this day’? (125), The meaning 
must be ‘within the territory of the Benjamites, 
t.€ in the sphere which was assigned to the Ben- 
jamites as object of the conquest, and was also in 
the main actually occupied (cf. ‘the Jebusites, the 
inhabitants of the land,’ 28 5°|| 1 Ch 114), This 
sense is suggested for the words ‘with the Ben- 
jamites’ by several considerations, one negative 
and several positive. In the first place, im- 
mediately before 17! it is remarked, ‘and (= but) 
the Benjamites did not drive ont the Jebusites, 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem.’ The direct con- 
sequence of this failure of the Benjamites in their 
attack on the Jebusites (1°*) was that the Jebusites 
dwelt alongside of the Benjamites in Jerusalem 
(v.22>), Further, the Jebnsites are called simply 
‘the’ inhabitants of Jerusalem (Jos 15%, Jg 1*4), 
and Jebus is simply identified with Jerusalem 
(odyin: we ova: Jg 19!°, Jos 18%, or conversely in 
1Ch 11‘), Again, in the remark that the Levite 
(Ig 19'7-) was in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
(v.'°), the Jatter is called simply ‘this city of the 
Jebusites’ (19"), and it is expressly added that it 
was ‘the city of a stranger that was not of the 
children of Israel’ (19%), In any case the author 
of 1%! did not record mercly Me failure of the 
Benjamites to conquer Jerusalem. Had this been 
all, ii might in his account of the period of the 
judges have passed over in silence the victory of 
the Judahite David (2S 5°) and yet have written 
after this victory. No, he must have added that 
the Jebusites were the—svule—inhabitants of Jerus. 
down to his own day. Now, it is quite true that 
even after David’s victory (2S 55-) Jebusites con- 
tinued to live in Jerusalem (2418-4) But at that 
period the Jebusites were no longer ‘the’ inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem (see above), but were oppressed 
(1 K 9°, Zec 9’). But also most of the other 
portions of Jg 1 are trustworthy reflections of an 
ancient situation. For it was very natural that 
in later times there should be a disposition to 
represent the success of Joshua’s invasion as 
absolute (see below, 8 a, on Jos 11)'4), All the 
more do the narratives which record the defeats 
sustained by Israel in their attacks upon the 
Canaanites, bear the stamp of antiquity. This 
is confirmed by the wealth of details in the first 
chapter regarding individual occurrences of this 
kind which cannot be traced to a certain or prob- 
able tendency of later times. 

(c) Now a similar dry enumeration of particulars 
is found also in the passages concerning Shamgar 
(3%!), Tola (10'*), Jair (vv.*5), Ibzan (128), Elon 
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(vt) and ‘Abdon (vv.!%'5), The modern view 
of these passages is that they were first introduced 
into the Ble. of Jg at its final redaction (Budde, p 
x). What is there to allege in favour of thus 
position ? 

(a) It is said that this late redactor (R?, see 
above, 5d) wished to obtain the number ftwelve 
for the judges (Budde, p. x). For ‘in the light of 
10! the sections 10!5 and 12°-!5 recognize Abimelech 
also as a judge’ ( P. ix, 19). Thus ‘Abimelech, 
Tola, Jair, Ibzan, fon, and ‘Abdon were for RF 
the minor judges.’ But was Abimelech really 
reckoned one of the shéphttim? What is said in 
10'? ‘And after Abimelech there arose, to defend 
Israel, Tola,’ etc. This implies, it is said, that 
Abimelech was reckoned among the ‘judges’ or 
‘gsaviours’ of Israel. One might also say that 
this method of argumentation is typical of a 
certain modern school of historiography. The 
express statements of the sources are absolutely 
ignored, and new and extremely doubtful ones are 
sought out. For instance, is it not related in 8% 
and 9? that the kind of rule (seo) which was 
declined by Gideon because Jahwel was the true 
king of Israel (Ex 15/8 y5o: m2"), was desired b 
Abimelech? Did not the latter surround himself 
with a body of armed men? (9* >, cf. Absalom 
2S 15'). Isit not expressly said that the men of 
Shechem made Abimelech king (9°); and is this not 
confirmed by the fable of Jotham ? (9%"'8 ‘the trees 
went forth to anoint a king,’ ete.). Again, 
Abimelech is further called a ‘prince’ (97 Ww"; cf. 
the corresponding ‘that we should serve him’ 
vv. 28. 38) but not a ‘judge.’ Nor does his history 
contain any trace of his having sought to free 
(yin) Israel from the yoke of foreign enemies. 
All the less can the ‘to deliver Israel’ (yin) 
x Wwrnx 10!) be referred to Abimelech. Further, 
it is extremely questionable whether a late re- 
dactor desired to establish ¢welve as the number 
of the judges, For not only is Samson, to whom 
‘delivering Israel’ is attributed (13°, cf. 144 153% 
1673. 30) counted amongst the judges (15% 16*!),* but 
also Eli (1S 418) and Samuel (7!*), This could not 
be unknown to a later redactor of the Bk. of Jg. 
How then can the disposition be ascribed to him to 
make the number of the judges twelve? Besides, 
Budde himself remarks that in the Bk. of Jg 
thirteen ‘judges’ are mentioned, if Abimelech as 
well as Shamgar is included in the number. But 
he is not so much inclined to give up Abimelech 
as Shamgar, in order to reduce the thirteen to 
twelve. This is quite an arbitrary procedure, for 
the attribute of ‘delivering Israel’ which belonged 
to the character of a shépheét (2)*) is ascribed to 
Shamgar (3%!) but not to Abimelech. Or is 
Shamgar no real historical fignre because in a 
series of MSS of the LXX and in the Itala (cf. 
Mez, dite Bibel des Josephus, p. 81 note) he is 
named not only in 3% but also after 167? This 
vacillating of the textual tradition as to the right 
place for mentioning Shamyar is explicable by 
reason of the ‘and after him’ and the ‘ Philistines.’ 
But it does not disprove the historicity of an 
Israelitish hero Shamyar who came upon the scene 
at a stormy period (5°), 

(8) Another ground on which the passages 
1Q'# 8-5 128-10. 11f. 13-15 are assigned to a very late 
redactor (R?), is the following :—In these five 
sections it is not recorded that Israel was false to 
its religion, and on that account had to suffer 
oppression for a term of years, and was delivered 


* And this not without reason, as M. Vernes (Hist. juive, p. 
287) supposed when he said, ‘Laissons de cété I’étrange pré- 
tention de nous faire voir dans Samson un juge d'Israél.’ For 
from the words, ‘the Lord raised up judges, which delivered 
them out of the hand of those that spoiled them’ (Jg 216, cf. 
18 85b), {t results that the term shéphé} had assumed the more 
general sense of ‘hero,’ or ‘ leader.’ 
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from this by a hero. ‘The extreme attenuation of 
the Deuteron. formula is exhibited in 3%. ‘There 
is mention, indeed, of an act of deliverance, but of 
no nuinber of years’ (Budde, p. 19). But what if 
those circumstances of which there is no notice 
did not exist, or were partly not remembered ? 
Can their absence bring into question the historical 
character of the persons tuavisslvesit In the 
section concerning Othniel (3°), which by Budde 
and others is separated from the above six passages, 
are there any more real clements? It is quite 
trne that something had ‘faded,’ but this was the 
recollection of those personaves, and not the 
‘Deuteronomistic formuls.’ hat could have 
prevented the introducing of those formulx even 
at a late period into the Riogeanhy of the persons 
named, Hence the conclusion appears more certain 
that it was not the ‘formuls’ that were wanting, 
but the disposition to modify historical reminis- 
cences in accordance with these formule. That 
has been handed down regarding those persons 
which was known of them, and this was not little: 
the name of the man himself and that of his father 
or his tribe, or it may be the place of his birth and 
his burial (1075 1210-12. 15), or the remembrance of 
some notable deed done by him (3%), ete. Why 
should all this be set down to invention? Not 
because of a wish to reach the number twelve for 
the judges, as we have seen already. Or was it, 
perchance, to give a judge to each tribe? The 
tribes of the individual judges were as follows: 
Judah (Othniel 3°), Benjamin (Ehud 3°;? Shamgar 
331), Naphtalt (Barak 4°), Enhraim (Gideon 6!)), 
Issachar (Tola 101), Gilead (Jair 10%), ?Gilead 
(Jephthah ll), Judah (Ibzan 12%), Zebulun (Elon 
12"), Ephraim (‘Abdon 121%), Dan (Samson 13%), 
One may observe that in this list some tribes 
occur twice, and that a few tribes are wanting 
altogether. If an explanation of the local origin 
of these judges is to be sought for, it is most 
natural to find it in the circumstance that the 
hero sprang up fro a the tribe which felt most the 
weight of the invader’s oppression. Winally, how 
came poetic fancy and constructive historiography 
to distribute in their present fashion the 81x pas- 
sages 3°) 101-5 1285? It is impossible for the present 
writer to consent to see in this arrangement simply 
an arbitrary procedure. 

(zd) But there are in the Bk. of Jg also such life. 
like and vivid narratives as cannot be set down to 
the ideas or tendencies of a later age. 

(2) The history of Abimelech (Jg 9) even M. 
Vernes (Hist. juive, p. 218) calls ‘un récit d’une 
précision, d’un relief étonnant.’ But it is not the 
only one of this class in Jg, as he adds, but it is 
the only one that is almost wholly secular in its 
character. It is the only narrative in Jg which is 
true to the life—only for those critics to whom the 
secular life is the only real life of ancient Israel. 
Critics who occupy such a standpoint will not deny 
the attribute of antiquity to such astory as that of 
the Benjamite Ehud, who with his eft hand 
stabbed the tyrant Eglon (Jg 3°"). Such critics 
will not be disposed to deny the historicity of the 
bold figure of Jephthah, or of the tragic end of 
his only child (11-127), Asa ‘héros daventures 
privées’ even Samson has found grace in the eyes 
of M. Vernes (p. 238), according to whom the ex- 

loits of Samson belonged to the enue: qui 
evaient naitre sprue nen & l’époque hi 


istorique 
des relations établies entre populations antipa- 
thiques.’ * 


* M. Vernes adds the following note: ‘TI s'agit lA, ce nous 
semble, d'une antipathie comme entre Anglais et hath ied & 
tant d’époques de notre histoire. On est en paix officielle, on 
s'unit par dey marriages, etc., mals de temps en temps la halne 
nationale se fait jour par des explosions violentes. I) reste & 
remarquer que Sanson ne se bat pas une seule fois avec |'épée 
ou la lance; jamais i] n’est & la téte d’une troupe quelconque. 
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(8) But the religious life also was a real one in 
ancient Israel. As early as the time of Moses and 
during the following centuries zeal for the cause of 
Jahwel could burn (Ex 32%), and enthusiasm be 
aroused for the defence of Hlis honour. For, if the 
flame of reverence for J” had not been kindled by 
Moses, why should he and not Samuel have been 
named as the greatest hero of the religious de- 
velopment of Israel? If the fire of enthusiasm for 
the religion of J” was not lighted at the great 
epoch of the deliverance from Egypt, how could 
this fire have burst out just at a period of the 
deepest depression (1 S 4!8"-), and why should Israel 
have felt convicted of impiety against Jahweh? 
(1 S 78), Hence there is no reasonable ground for 
doubt that Gideon (Jg 67) contended for the cult 
of Jahweh in opposition to the preference for Baal, 
or that he could have taken for his battle-cry, 
‘For Jahweh and for Gideon (will we fight),’ 
Jz 78, Besides, it is in the highest degree worthy 
he notice that it is precisely in the history of a 
hero belonging to the tribe of Ephraim, i.e. to 
central Caanan, that the use of @ for the relative 
appears (617 712 8%), For it is of the tribe of 
Henri alone that it is recorded in the OT that 
its dialect differed from that of other Hebrews 
(Jgr 12°) ; cf. on the speech of Ashdod as a Hebrew 
dialect, etc., Kénig, Lehrgebiude, ii, 349, 353. 
Further, it is a fact that in the narratives con- 
cerning Elijah and Elisha the following linguistic 
peculiarities appear: nix ‘with,’ 2 K 12-30 gut. 26 
616.19 g8- the shorter form Lliyya (and Ahazya), 
[2-4 812. omy (atti, ‘thou,’ fem.) 43% 8: the 
corresponding ‘25 (‘to thee,’ fem.) 47; 9 (‘thy,’ 
fem.) 47; w¥, relative, 6!!; cf. sa°~ ‘where’ ?, 63, 
so elsewhere only in Ca 1? (Kethtbh); maa 2K 
74, and the same phenomenon shows itself in 
ancient histories like those of 1S 137}, 2S 16% 
Therefore it is a sufficiently well-grounded judg- 
ment that tho present narratives concerning Gideon 
are compiled from materials which, so to say, bear 
a docal colouring. ‘This judgment is at least sup- 

orted, further, by two material circumstances. 

‘or it is a fact, admitted even, e.g., by Wellhausen 
(Prolegom. p. 71), that the description of the offer- 
ing contained in Jg 6" corresponds to the earliest 
stage of the history of the cultus in Israel. Another 
point has hitherto not been emphasized, but it is of 
no less importance. ‘The disinclination manifested 
by Gideon to accept of the offer made to him to be 
ruler (Svo Jg 8% “the Lord shall rule over you’) 
is perfectly in place in the period before Samuel. 
For it was not till his time that Israel rejected 
the kingship of Jahweh (Ex 1518) (‘they have re- 
jecee me, that I should not reign over them,’ 
1S 87). 

(y) Inlike manner the antiquity of the narrative 
contained in Jg 17f. is witnessed to. For the pos- 
session by the Ephraimite Micah of a private house 
of gods (175*) tallies with the circumstance that in 
the earlier period a plurality of places of worship 
was allowed (Ix 2074-76), Further, we see a Levite 
wandering about, ready to settle down wherever 
he found oflice and bread (178 18! 191). This 
situation of the members of the tribe of Levi was 
an actual one as long as a number of the Levitical 
cities were not yet conquered, such as Gezer (Jos 
212 16), Jg 1”), and those remarks of the Bk. of 
Jg about the Levites would have possessed no 
probability if they had proceeded from a period 
when Jeroboam selected priests from among the 
people at large (1 K 12*'), For the Levite spoken 


Les éléments de son histoire nous semblent, en conséquence, 
appartenir 4 une époque relativement peu ancienne.’ But thia 
{s nearly the opposite of the real course of things. It is pre- 
cisely in olden times that heroes signalize themselves in single 
combat. Recall, for instance, the giant figures of the Greek 
world of legend, the heroes of Homer, or the giants of the 
German pre-historic era. 


of in Jg 175* wandered from Judah to the territory 
of Ephraim, ete., but after the time of Jeroboam 
many members of the tribe of Levi, on the contrary, 
moved from the territories of the Northern tribes 
to the kingdom of Judah (2 Ch 1134), Finally, the 
note that the priests of the city of Dan were de- 
scendants of Moses (Jg 18°"), must be borrowed from 
an ancient source. Later generations were so little 
disposed to invent such an item, that they sought 
rather to convert the name of Moses in this passaze 
into Manasseh. 

(5) But also the moral life of ancient Israel did 
not lack its characteristic aim and peculiar vigour. 
Even in early times Israel was conscious of a 
certain sum of moral principles, for we read, ‘no 
such thing ought to be done in Israel’: ‘do not 
thou this folly,’ and the like (cf. Gn 20" 34”, J 
19% 206, 2S 13!). And, since these principles o 
morality in the most central parts of Israelitish 
tradition are traced back tothe time of Moses, way 
should we seek for a different oriyin for them? Is 
it at all probable, for instance, that they originated 
at periods which do not give themselves out as 
creative, but as secondary? Now these ancient 
principles of the morality of Israel lived in the 
conscience of this nation, and when they were 
trodden underfoot, as in the instance of Gibeah 
(Jy 1978-), the voice of the moral conscience of the 
nation spoke out loudly (20%*). Hence it is quite 
precarious to pronounce the storm of indignation 
that broke loose upon the Benjamites (v.°") fictiti- 
ous. Finally, the assertion that in the time of the 
judges a ‘common acting on the part of the twelve 
tribes of Israel is excluded’ (Budde on chs. 19-21), 
is quite ungrounded. Nay, it has not yet been 
taken into account that the Song of 5’ contains 
an indirect proof to the contrary effect. For if in 
the period of the judges one could not entertain 
the notion that a common danger to Israel must be 
warded off by the common action of all the tribes, 
one could not have blamed those tribes which kept 
aloof from the struggle against the northern 
Canaanites (Jg 5%5}7), 

(ec) There is a series of passages in the Bk. of Jg 
in which the declension of the national prosperity 
is brought into causal connexion with the religious 
and moral falling away of the people (cf. especially 
Qilf. B7. 12a 41-3 Gl B83-85 ](8-16 131), Tt has been shown 
above (5 c) that these passayes cannot with cer- 
tainty be attributed toadetinite Deuteron. author, 
but we now add the following observations, by wa); 
of an atteinpt to fix positively the character and 
the age of these passages. (a) There was a religi- 
ous-moral consciousness on the part of Israel (cf. 6 
d, 5) before the period to which the origin of Dt is 
traced by a large number of critics, 7.e. the reign of 
king Josiah. (8) During the centuries that elapsed 
between Moses and Samuel, ‘the knees which have 
not bowed unto Baal’ (1K 1918) were not quite 
wanting. Let us recall, for instance, Deborah 
and Gideon. (vy) In addition to that series of pas- 
sages which now are assigned by several critics to 
a Deuteronomist (Budde’s D?), are there not others 
in the Bk. of Jgin which the same causal nexus 
between religious unfaithfulness and national de- 
cadence is emphasized? cf. 2°, (6) May not such 
passages have been formulated in the guilds of 
nébvim which gathered around Samuel? (1S 10? 
etc.). (e) Nor can it be denied that a kernel of 
farewell addresses of Moses existed before these 
assumed their present form in Dt (cf. Kénig, 
Einleitung, pp. 214-216). (¢) Those passages of 
Jg which are now by many scholars called Deutero- 
nomistic, are even in relation to their contents 
not really allied to the passages of the Books of 
Kings which have points of contact with Dt 
(1 K 3% 11° etc.; see Koénig, Hinleitung, p. 267). 
For it is extremely interesting that in Jg the cove- 
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nant of J” is mentioned only in 2! and the com- 
mands of J” only in 2) but these things are 
mentioned in l K 03 33. 14 612. 38 Q31. 55. 58. 61 gq? 6 
]}2): 83f. 88 1374 148 1818 19!9- a 2K 19%} 132 148 
178: 18. 15f. 19. 34. S7f. 18% 12 218 998. 11 O32. 21. 24f. Fur- 
ther, the idea of the centralization of the cultus is 
not emphasized in that series of passages which it 
is usual to call Deuteronomistic. o word of 
censure is uttered against the ddméth as in 1 K 3% 
1534 20) 44. oe 2K 128 143¢- 15% Saf. 185. 22 O35. 8. 25. 
Besides, when the remark is made that D? ‘den 
Begriff des Richter geschaffen hat’ (Budde, p. xvi), 
in support of which Jy 28 is cited, we miss here a 
recollection of the words, ‘since the time that I 
commanded judyes to be over my people Israel’ 
(28 74). 

(f) There are only a few passages in Jg 
which possess sufficiently clear marks of a late 
origin. 

(a2) We do not venture to reckon among these 
elements those passages where the intervention 
of a supernatural power is described, as in the 
expression ‘an (see Konig’s Syntax, § 304 e) 
angel of the Lorn’ (2!) 13%"), or ‘the Spirit of 
the LORD came upon him,’ etc. (3! 64 11% 14% 
154). For ‘there are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philo- 
sophy.’ 

(8) But we find, undoubtedly, a series of so- 
called ‘round numbers’; ‘seven’ (6418 876 12% 
167f 1819 2015), or ‘seventy’ (17 8% [repeated in 
9 5. 18. 4.06) 4 1914) or ‘seventy-seven’ (84), or 
‘forty ’ (3!) 55 8! 828 13'), There are, indeed, also 
instances where the number ‘seven’ is meant in 
an exact sense, as in the case of the seven days of 
the marriage feast (14!* 17); for such a feast even at 
the present day actually lasts, as a rule, for seven 
days, and is called ‘the king’s week’ (Wetzstein, 
Zeitschrift f. Ethnologie, v. 291, 293). But the 
numbers ‘seven,’ ‘seventy,’ and ‘forty’ are un- 
questionably intended frequently in an approxi- 
mate sense; cf. ‘seven’ in Gn 4! 31% 338, Ex 7%, 
Ly 2636 44.28) Tt 287 15 2 ete, Is 4 ete. ; 
‘seventy’ in Gn 46%, Kix 151527 24-9, Nu 116 2 
33", Dt 107, 2K 10!, Is 23, Jer 25" 29 Ezk 84, 
Ps 90!, Lk 10'; ‘seventy-seven’ in Gn 4%; ‘forty’ 
in Gn 63, Ex 77 16° ete., Dt 347, 1S 418 17!6, 2S 54 
157, 1 K 2)! 1142198) Mzk 48 290-18) Am 2!0 §5, Jon 
34, Ps 95, Neh 9!, Mt 4%, Ac 1°; ef. the Egyp. and 
the Gr. parallels in Gn 50° and Ilerodot. 11. 29, 
iii, 23, iv. 73. The psychological origin of the em- 
ployment of these numbers lies in this, that natur- 
ally it was only approximately and by a familiar 
expression that one could or would indicate a 
smaller or a larger quantity. Cf. Adrianos, Eloa- 
yw els ras Oelas ypadds, § 85: ‘Tov érra apiOudv él 
weovac nod Aéyes (7) ypagy).’ 

To the same category may be assigned also the 
numbers ‘eighty’ (3%), ‘twenty’ (4% 15% 167; 
from 40+ 20 arose the 60 which in Jg 127 is assigned 
by the LXX B, etc., as the length of the sway of 
J ephthah), ‘ten’ (67 12"), cf. Gn 317, Lv 2676, Nu 14”, 
18 18 ete., Is 6%, Am 5 etc., the ten temptations 
of Abraham in the Book of Jubilees, ch. 19), and 
the ‘fifty’ which is read by LXX A, etc., in 3” 
(cf. Gn 184, Jos 77, 1S 6% ete.). Also the number 
‘three’ in the three years’ reign of Abimelech 
(Jg 9%) might bear the same character, because 
‘three’ sometimes designates an approximate 

eae oe 30°65 4020. 12 4927, Kx 2? etc., Is 16'4 20°, 
ea 2), Est 4%, Dn 1°, 1 Ch 21%). But then the 
history of Abimelech possesses in other respects 
many marks of exactitude (see above, 6d, a). It 
is certainly, however, an unjustifiable procedure 
to include in this class of numbers the ‘ eighteen’ 
of J g 34 the ‘twenty-three’ of 107, or the ‘ twenty- 
two’ read by a few Gr. minuscula MSS in 10?, prob- 
ably in imitation of the following number 22, the 
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‘eighteen’ of 108, the ‘forty-two’ of 12%, the ‘six’ 
of 12’, or the ‘eight’ of 12)8,* 

This last procedure would be justifiable only 
upon the aetna that these numbers may 
be regarded as the arbitrarily chosen parts of a 
previously fixed total. In point of fact, the follow- 
ing observation has been made: the sum of the 
interreyna (3% 34 45 6 108: 84+184+204+7+18=71) 
almost exactly corresponds to the sum of the years 
of the so-called minor Judges (107% 12% 11-14; 93 4.99 
+7+10+8=70). Wellhausen, who was the first 
to note this correspondence (in Bleek’s Jntrod.4 
P. 185, and in Prolegum.* p. 240), afterwards con- 
essed (Comp. V. Hex. p. 356) that he had no longer 
much faith in his former attempt. But Budde, in 
the Kurzer Hdcomm. (1897, p. xviii), still regards 
the observation as pertinent in spite of the differ- 
ence of the two totals that are said to correspond 
with one another. But if a redactor of Jg had 
any thought of this correspondence, would he 
not have been capable of making it an exact 
one? 

Hence the approximate character can be empha- 
sized only in the case of the number 40 and its 
actual double (80) or its half (20). This is com- 
mended further by the following three considera- 
tions. ‘he number 40 occurs with relatively great 
frequency as & round number (see the series of 
passages cited above), Further, the 480 years 
which, according to 1 K 6}, elapsed between the 
Exodus and the beginning of the building of the 
temple (in the 4th year of Solomon’s reign), are 
probably a product of 40x12. Again, the length 
of a generation (1, Arab. ddrun, lit. meplodos) was 
prope ly, in the view of the Israelites, 40 years. 
‘or a generation, with few exceptions, was doomed 
to die in the wilderness (Nu 147 26%), and this 
sojourn in the wilderness lasted for (about) 40 
years (Nu 14%! 202 3013 333, Dt 27 82 295, Jos 5¢ 
etc.).t Besides, Bertheau (Comm.? p. xvi) rightly 
observes that in 1 Ch 5*9-34 65-88 twelve generations 
are counted from Aaron to Ahimaaz the contem- 
porary of David and Solomon. Kessler (CAronol. 
vudicum, etc. p. 12) remarks that no one can 
prove that twelve generations actually lived in 
the period from Moses to Solomon. But all 
we need is proof that Israelitish tradition ever 
reckoned twelve generations between a contem- 
porary of Moses and a contemporary of Solomon, 
and this tradition is actually found in 1Ch 
5-34 and 6%, Consequently, it can be main- 
tained with sufficient certainty that the chronology 
of the Bk. of Jg is a product of secondary com- 
bination in so far as the approximate number 40 
(34 53! 88 131), its double (3), and its half (4° 15™|| 
16*1), are employed as factors in this chronology 
(so, Betta , Bertheau, p. xiii; Oettli, p. 212; 
Moore, p. xlif.). Further, it appears to the 
present writer that the chronological problem of 
the Bk. of Jg has to be examined in the following 
direction:—(a) The number 480 (1 K 6!) is an un- 
certain total, and cannot be used as the standard 
in estimating the chronological data of Jg. (8) The 
round numbers of Jg are really to be treated only 
as approximate figures equally with the 300 years 
which Jephthah (Jg 11”) says elapsed between 

* Budde (p. xx): ‘die beiden Zahlen 18, die 28 und die 22 
stellen leichte Abweichungen von 20 dar’; but even he (p. xviii) 
derives ‘die von der Regel so weit abweichende Zahl 6 fir 
Jephthah (127) aus einer Vorlage.’ 

t The round character of the number 40 has been contested 
by J.O. A. Kessler (Chronologia tudicwm et primorum regum, 
1882) in the words, ‘fides historica numeri 40 annorum non 
dubia est; nam sspius huius spatii partes commemorantur et 
in eo singuli anni vel menses numerantur: Dt 2)4, 28 55,1 K 
gl, 1 Ch 2077, Ex 19!, Nu 10!1 201, Dt 18’ (p. 12). But Réckerath 
(Bibl. Chronologie, 1865, p. 22) already remarks that the round 
numbers were partly supplied in place of numbers that had be- 


come indistinct, and in any case it is inadmissible to suppose 
that a period of 40 years could have emerged so frequently by 
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Tsrael’s entrance into Canaan and his own days. 
Hitherto no attempt (cf. Seder olam rabba, ed. 
Meyer, p. 384 f.) that has been made has succeeded 
in bringing this number 300 into harmony with the 
other chronological statements of dg. (v7) Both 
the principles just stated appear to the present 
writer to be more correct than the view (Ndldeke, 
Untersuch, z Nritik d. AT, p. 1731.3; Moore, p. 
xli; Budde, p. xviii) that an author of the Bk. 
of Jv did not count the yeurs of foreign domination 
(3% 14 43 6! 108; 8+184+20+74+18=71 years) in ad- 
dition to the years of rest, or the years of the hero 
who destroyed this foreign domination. This is at 
least not the meaning of the text of 3°; for 
after it has been mentioned that the Israelites 
served Cushan-rishathaim 8 years (3°), it is added 
by means of an imperf. consec. ‘and (hence) the 
Israclites cried unto the Lorp, and the Lorpb 
raised up a deliverer, etc. (v.®), and (lence) the 
land had rest 40 years, and Othniel died’ (v.?), 
The exegesis which reckons the 8 years of the 
foreign domination to the years of Othniel, which, 
it is self-evident, could begin only with the shaking 
off of the forciyn yoke, 18 not in harmony with 
the text although it was a favourite with Jewish 
interpreters.* As little is it the case in 3), for 
the 18 years during which Israel groaned under 
the yoke of the Mvoabites cannot be included in 
the 80 years of rest (3). Nor are the 20 years 
of oppression (4°) reckoned among the 40 years of 
rest (5%). As little are the 7 years of invasions 
by the Midianites (6') reckoned amoung the 40 years 
during which the Midianites could not lift up their 
heads, and the country was in quietness; and these 
forty ears are expressly identified with the days 
of Gideon (8%). And was Jephthah chosen to te 
leader at the beyinning of the 18 years of the 
oppression (10%)? ‘Then he must have long deferred 
his victory ; and yet the text (114% 12) presents the 
choice, the attack, and the victory of yophthah a3 
a continuous succession of incidents. Budde, 
indeed, says (p. xviii) that ‘R?’ has not counted 
the times of the foreign domination as elements 
in the chronoloyy of his people.’ But whence docs 
he derive this conclusion? From the circumstance 
that in the caso of the ‘minor Judges’ only the 
length of their office is noted; and that in 108 
12% 11. 18 we find ‘after him.’ But it is by no means 
tin unquestionable fact that this ‘after him’ is 
nicant to indicate an ‘unbroken’ succession. In 
any case it is a false generalizing from the data 
to attribute to the author of 10!-3 12% 11-38 the 
opinion that ‘during the whole period of the 
judges, judge followed judge in direct succession.’ 
And because of this opinion is he to be supposed 
to have rejected the years of foreign domination 
and to have replaced these by the years of the 


* The words ‘and after him (Joshua) (was raised up] Othniel, 
the son of Kenaz, forty years (but] subtract from them the 
eight years of the oppression under Cushan-rishathaim' (Seder 
olam rabba, ch. xii.), contradict the text of OT. But it is a very 
interesting circumstance that Seder o, r. does not always adopt 
the sane exegesis. It does so with the 18 years of 314, and of the 
40 years of 6°! two years are subtracted for the oppression of 
Jabin and Sisera (O'3"7'S KD'D) pad Nayw ‘3v); but after the 
mention of the 40 years of Gideon it is expressly said ‘and (= but) 
the 7 years of Midian (6!) are not reckoned to them’ Cay yawn) 


yanD aby xd }"12). Further, how is one to explain the state. 
ment, ‘from Othniel to the death of Samson are 824 years’? 
(Dif. ha-(2amim, § 70 OWS MND Ko” peo npg Iy Se inyD 


De yi). The numbers 40+80+40+40+4+23+4+2246+-7+10 
+8420 (S11. 80 581 928 102f. 127611. 14 1520) 1631) make up a total 
of only 296 years. But if 28 be added, the number 824 is ob- 
tained. May we PerNDs have recourse to the 28 years which 
In Seder olam rabba (ch. xii.) are attributed to Joshua? At the 
end of § 70 of Dikdigé comes the statement, ‘from Othniel to 
the rise of Eli as judge were 324 years.’ But this algo occasions 
an insoluble problem. Neither of these dicta of Jewish tradi- 
tion is either noticed or explained in any of the helps accessible 
to the present writer (Biblia Heb. et Rabbin.; Seder olam 
rabba ; Jewish and modern commentaries). 
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minor judges? As the text (3°! ™ ete., see above) 
shows, he has neither rejected the one nor sub. 
stituted the other, for the sum of the years of the 
forcign domination (71) and the sum of the yeara 
of the so-called minor Judges (70) are diffrent. 
(5) As little ground is there for the assumption 
that the Bk. of Jg meant several incidents to be 
synchronistic. The words ‘he (the LORD) sold them 
into the hands of the Philistines and into the 
hands of the children of Ammon’ (10’), give only 
an appearance of right to the view that the in- 
vasion of the Ammonites (108 1147) and that of 
the Philistines (13'*) occurred at the same time. 
But in truth it is recorded in the Bk. of Jg that 
the attack of the Ammonites which, following the 
statement of 107, is described in 108 114, was 
warded off by Jephthah, that then came the judges 
Ibzan, etc. (12°), and that the people of Israel on 
account of new unfaithfulness were oppressed by 
the invasion of the Philistines. For the text reads, 
‘and the children of Israel did evil again in the 
sight of the Lorn, and the LORD delivered them 
into the hand of the Philistines’ (13'). Hence it 
is not the thought 0 aarity in Jg itself (13') that 
is seized by Kessler, who, following Keil and others, 
again assigns to the same date the incidents related 
in 108-12" and those spoken of in 13'™ (Chronol. 
indicum, p. 29f.) Now, the question might still 
arise, whether the order of events in the period of 
the judges was better known to the sources of the 
Bk. of Jg or to M. Vernes, who (p. 199) reproaches 
the ‘auteur du livre des Juges’ with having placed 
‘bout & bout des événements qui ne s’enchainent 
en aucune facon.’ The present writer for his 
pa prefers the order indicated in the Bk. of 
udyes. 

(y) Little as the round numbers of the Bk. of 
Jg positively point to a very late date, this is as 
little the case with the expression payn nidy of oy 
(18), It may indeed be somewhat bold to assume 
yRA as the orizinal reading, and to find in this 
passage an allusion to the aba which indirectly is 
asserted of the ’aron, ‘ark (of the covenant)’ in 15S 
47 Tt is true that it is not precisely pox of which 
the verb nba is elsewhere pradinnted: This may, 
however, be accidental, for 793 has for subject not 
only the people (1s 544, Am 15), or Israel (Am 72), 
2K 178 etc.), or persons in general (2 kK 24%, Mic 18, 
Ezk 123 etc.), but also Judah (Jer 134, La 1, 2K 
252! || Jer 52” otc.), oracity, as 9253(Am 5°) or Jeru- 
salen (Jer 1°) or Damuscus (2 K 16°).—-Besides the 
period during which the descendants of Moses 
officiated as priests in Dan, in v.®! a period is 
named of the worship of Micah’s graven image, 
namely, the period of the existence of the temple 
in Shiloh. here is no mention of this temple 
after the time of Eli (1S 14%). In Ps 78 the 
overthrow of Shiloh is placed before the choosing 
of Mt. Zion (v.%), and from Jer 7}? 4 it cannot be 
inferred that it was laid waste during the Assyrian 
wars (Moore, p. 369). Hence there is not such a 
serious departure from reality when in Dikddaké 
ha-t€amtm, § 70, it is said, ‘on the day when Eli 
died, Shiloh was laid waste’ (ad aaqn ‘by npy ov). 
—What is now the meaning of the remark in v.! 
and why are the two dicta of v.® and v.*! place 
side by side? In v.*! it must be intended to say 
that the end of the cult of the graven image of 
Micah stood in a causal connexion with the de- 
struction of the sanctuary of J” at Shiloh, and 
the two notes of v.% would best harmonize if 
there was a reference to the destruction of the 
Shiloh sanctuary also in the words ‘» nia 1y (v.%), 
Now, let it be observed that Eli died when he 
heard that the ark of the covenant was taken 
(1S 4°33), But if, in spite of all this, it remaing 
uncertain whether in J; x 18° a statement which 
raised scruples was changed into an easier read 
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ing (cf. the interpolated : in v.*),* yet the ex- 
pen ‘until the day of the exile of the land’ 

oes not point further down than the time when 
aad Sa ‘took Kedesh, and Hazor, etc., and 
Galilee, all the land of Nuaphtali, and carried 
them captive to Assyria’ (2 K 15”), t.e. about B.C. 
734. And if this is the meaning of v.™, then from 
the period of time indicated in v.™ a shorter period 
is selected in v.21. For it was desired to add how 
long the cult of the graven imaye of Micah lasted, 
because this image was a principal subject in the 
preceding narrative. 

(5) In the middle of the second episode of Jy 
(chs. 19-21), where, ¢.g., we read ‘Jebus which is 
Jerusalem’ (19", cf. 2S 5°), Wellhausen (Comp. 
233 ff.) and some others discover a_ passage of 
very late origin, namely, 20'-21", What opinion 
are we to form of this? Now, in any case, this 
section must have displaced another narrative, for 
between the end of ch. 19 and 21" there is a 
lacuna. But common action on the part of the 
Israelites was not impossible shortly after the 
death of Joshua. Let us consider, in addition 
to what has been said above (6 d, 4), the story 
of the building of an altar beside Jordan (Jos 
22108), ‘Was this not a protest on the part of the 
Israelites settled on the east of Jordan against the 
idea of separation from their nation? And does 
the unity of the Israelites, which shows itself in 
18 7° gt. 118 (‘that we may send messengers 
unto all the coasts of Israel’), etc., ever appear as 
a new phenomenon? The present writer believes 
that there are more traces of the unity of ancient 
Israel than are wont at present to be recognized 
by some scholars. Were there not ‘elders’ in 
Israel before Samuel? (1 8 8**-). Could these not 
then assemble themselves on account of the un- 
heard of scandal perpetrated hy a Benjamite city 
(Jg 20'), as readily as in connexion with the choice 
of a king? (15 8), It is quite true the expression 
mishkab zakhar (cf. ‘that hath not Iain by man’) 
is found only in Nu 3U% and Jg 21"; but this is 
no proof of the late origin of the latter verse, 
for the expression in question had very probably 
also an earlier existence. Hence the judgment of 
the pessen: writer is that not the section 20!-21" as 
a whole, but only single elements in it bear a 
secondary character. Such elements are, above 
all, the round numbers like 400,000 (2017), and 
there is no depurtinent where hyperbole more 
readily comes in than the department of numbers. 
We do not believe that tradition required many 
centuries —for Budde’s R¥ wrote ‘ perhaps about the 
year 400’ (p. xvi)—in order to create these figures. 

(ce) Only legend, and not mythology, has played 
a role in the filling out of the history of Samson, 
Traces of the so-called ‘ Folk-lore’ are probably to 
be found, e.g., in the thirty men (14), the 300 
jackals (154), and the 1000 men (v.-) whom he 
slew with the jawbone of on ass. Nay, it is not 
improbable that this exploit of Samson and the 
name Ramath-lehi, i.e. ‘height of jaw,’ are con- 
nected with each other. Rather may this deed of 
Samson’s have been simply placed here, for the 
localizing activity of popular tradition shows itself 
elsewhere, or the narrative of the deed may even 
have been occasioned by the name of the place. 
The same is probably the case with the story of 
‘En-hakkéré (15'*-), in which the two homonyms 
kore’, ‘partridge,’ and kéré’, ‘caller,’ appear to be 
mixed up. But, all the same, the Samson narra- 
tives are no product of mythology. The mytho- 
logical explaining away of the person of Samson 
is discountenanced even by M. Vernes (Hist. juive, 


* The sentence ‘the foundations of heaven moved’ (2 8 228) 
is changed into ‘the foundations of the Ailis moved’ fe 187). 
See, in general, regarding such alterations of parallel texts, 
Konig’s Linleitung, pp. 76f., 82 ff. 
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p. 238 f.); and as we have quoted from him several 
statements which appear to be unfounded, it is 
but right that we should quote a passage of which 
we can thoroughly approve. He says, ‘l’interpré- 
tation mythologique Ns Vhistoire de Samson échoue 
au port; sans compter qu’on ne sait trop comment 
y faire rentrer laventure du lion et de essaim 
d’abeilles, des chacals, de la mAchoire, de la porte 
de Gaza, c’est-A-dire ce qui préctde les ruses et le 
succés de Dalila, le Samson du dernier épisode ne 
saurait étre tenu pour le jeune soleil du printempa. 
Sil se sert, en effet, du retour de sa vigueur pour 
triompher de ses adversaires (les téneébres, Vhiver 9), 
il succombe lui-méme sous cet effort, et si les deux 
pilicrs du temple doivent étre tenus pour les colon- 
nes d’Hercule, elles sont mises & une trés mauvaise 
place.’ 

7. THE AUTHOR OF THE BooK.—The author of 
Jg is not named in the book itself. In the Talmud 
(Baba bathra 14) it is said, ‘Samuel wrote (or 
edited [the sense of the verb kdthab is examined 
in Kénig’s Hinleitung, p. 445]) his book and the 
Bk. of Jg and the Bk. ot Ruth’ (cf. Marx-Dalman, 
Lraditio rabbinorum veterrima, p. 14). Similarly 
in Dikdidké ha-+-eamim, p. 57, it 1s said, #aa7 Seow 
my opp 1d) Np snd AIS HD. «=But the tradi- 
tion which becomes fixed in Baba bathra 14f. is of 
such late origin, and contains such absolutely im- 
porinle elements (see the whole passage in Koénig’s 

inleitung, p. 445f.), that on these grounds alone 
no weight can be attached to it. But it is further 
shown the above (No. 6) discussion to be an 
impossible position. 

8. THE SPIRIT OF THE BOOK AND ITS PLACE 
IN THE HISTORY OF REVELATION.—Of more im- 
portance is it to examine the spirit that pervades 
the Bk. of Jg, to draw the picture which, framed 
in this book, exhibits to us a momentous period in 
the development of Israel. What are the leading 
features of this picture ? 

(a) The period of the judges was a time of local 
settlement and physical self-assertion on the part 
of Israel. When this people had shaken off the 
Egyptian yoke—which the Israelites can never 
have invented as a factor in their history—and 
were on the point of conquering the homeland of 
their forefathers, they encountered a uniformly 
violent opposition. Nevertheless, it is unquestion- 
able that the Israelites under Joshua’s leadership 
gained some fundamental victories. The positive 
tradition to this effect (Jos 6-11) is not upset by 
any statement to the contrary effect. 

The story of the defeat of the northern Canaan- 
ites (Jos 11194) may contain some natural hyper- 
boles (e.g. ‘neither left they any to breathe’), but 
when these are set aside, the narrative is not set 
aside, Further, the statements, ‘nevertheless the 
children of Israel expelled not the Geshurites,’ 
etc. (Jos 131% 1518-19 68 } G10 ) 711-18 ] gf. O34) and the 
ear statements of Jg 1% presuppose that the 

oundation was laid for the conquest of Canaan, 
otherwise they would have neither motive nor 
meaning. These statements add nothing but this, 
that in the time of Joshua, within the conquered 
kingdoms, many districts still retained their inde- 
pendence. The interposing of these sentences 
shows also in what sense the partition of the land 
is to be understood (Jos 13’), The territories 
which were assigned to the different tribes are 
thought of not as places of quiet possession, but 
rather as meant to be completely subdued. The 
sense of Jos 13! etc., is not that ‘la terre promise 
est considérée comme une table rase’ (M. Vernes, 
Essuis bibliques, p. 297). Finally, neither in Jos 
14° nor in Jg 1'® is the idea contained that the 
different tribes of Israel only in an tsoluted fashion 
made their attacks upon Canaan (Budde, Richt. u. 
Sam. 1890, p. 84, Hadcomm. 1897, p. 2). Budde 
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himself admits (ad loc.) ‘the remote possibility’ 
that in Jg 1% ‘a short word about Ai’ has fallen 
out. This ‘word about Ai,’ however, has not 
fallen out, nor was it a ‘short’ one (cf. Jos 75": 
81-9), Tt is a groundless assertion that the record 
of Jg 1 ‘excludes’ the narrative of the Bk. of Jos, 
and that the Jg narrative is the ‘older’ (Budde, 
1897, p. 2, Charles Piepenbring [Hist. 1898, p. 
69} accepts but does not prove this thesis). If the 
narrative of Jy 1's88>-2t-6-7 ete, (Budde, 1897, p. 
xxii), had been the older and the only correct one 
(Budde, p. 2), how then could Judah speak of ‘his 
lot’? (1°). ‘The narrative, according to v.*, pre- 
supposes an earlier division by lot of the yet un- 
conquered land,’ as Budde himself (p. 1) has to 
notice; and Charles Piepenbring says (p. 75) on 
Jos 1876-810; «Nous y rencontrons une nouvelle 
preuye qu’on assigna d’avance, par le sort, aux 

ifférentes tribus, le territoire que chacune devait 
conguérir’; cf. the words of Budde on Jg 18! ‘es 
ist Dan wohl ein Gebiet zugefallen, aber es lat 
sich nicht darin behaupten kénnen, und dass dieses 
nicht blosse Theorie ist, beweisen dic danitischen 
Reste in den siidlichen Wohnsitzen, die uns in der 
Samsongeschichte begegnen.’ <A positive repre- 
sentation that Canaan was thus divided is also 
implied in other passages of Jg 1. Finally, 
the ‘older’ narrative contained in Jg 1 is pro- 
nounced to be also the ‘historically more credible’ 
(Budde, p. 2). But is it, in point of fact, probable 
that the tribes of Israel, which under Joshua’s 
lead crossed the Jordan, should not have attacked 
with their whole force the common foe, in order 
to inflict upon him some decided defeats? ‘To what 
end, then, is the narrative (Nu 322%, Dt 318-20, 
Jos 112-16 921-6) invented of how the tribes of Reu- 
ben, etc., which had their settlements east of the 
Jordan, crossed this river with the other Israelites, 
and did not return until the opposition of the 
western Canananites was — essentially --- broken? 
Joshua led the host only until the conquest of 
Jericho (Jos®; so Budde, p. 1). Did he, then, 
withdraw from the leadership of Israel? This is 
‘historically credible. But if this was really 
the case, why will Budde (p. 11) substitute ‘and 
Joshua was with them’ for the traditional ‘and 
Jahweh was with them’? (Je 1%), And if the ex- 
istence of Joshua was assumed in the narrative of 
Jg 1, would he have been mentioned in this passim 
fashion ? 

The truth lies in the middle position, and this 
true relation of things is exhibited in Jos and Jg; 
in spite of the foundation-laying victories gained 
under the lead of Joshua over the inhabitants of 
Canaan, some centuries were still needed to make 
ne oe complete masters of Canaan (Jg 1) 2! 
etc.). 

(6) Tho need for external or political conflict was 
coupled with the task of spiritual self-assertion on 
the part of Isracl against the genius of the Canaan- 
itish nation. The period that followed the migra- 
tion to Canaan was for the Hebrews the time of 
the severest struggle of ideas, For it was then that 
the danger was preatest that Israel should lose the 
consciousness of her uniqueness, seeing that many 
tribes with other conceptions and ideas dwelt in 
her midst. Cf. on this contrast, eg. Pietseh- 
mann, Gesch. der Phén. p. 292f.; Niebuhr, Gesch. 
des ebr. Zeittalters, p. 31741.; Winckler, Gesch. 
Isr. p. 133!; Wildeboer, Jahvedienst en Volksreligie 
wn Israil, 1898, p. 10 ff. But when Piepenbrin 
ae etc. 1898, p. 96) remarks, ‘au moment a 
es Hébreux s’empartrent de la Palestine, les 
Cananéens leur étaient bien supérieurs sous Je 
rapport de la culture,’ he must be thinking merely 
of outward culture, such as the art of buildiay 
cities, the art of war, ete. 

During this period the great matter was to 


defend the heritage of religious ideas and moral 
principles to which Israel had fallen heir (see 
above, 6 d, 8, 6). The men who were then called 
to deliver the people belonged to the category of 
true souls by whom the most important preroga- 
tives of the Jahweh religion were maintained. 
Then did Gideon defend the monolatry of Jahweh 
ares the adoration of the Canaanite Baal (6""). 
The same hero kept unimpaired the principle (8%) 
that Israel was under the rule only of a heavenl y king 
(Jahweh, Ex 1518). He pre-eminently exhibits 
the characteristic which ben-Sirach attributes to 
the judges when he says, xal ol xpiral, Exaoros TH 
atrov dvéuari, dowy ovx ekemdpvevoe } Kapdla, car Soar 
obx dreorpdpnaav dd Kuplov, etn 7d pynudouvoy auray 
év evroylas, x.7.d. (Sir 4644), Then was the con- 
science of the nation of Israel sufliciently awake 
to stir them up to energy when danger threatened 
that the Canaanite immorality (Gn_ 9% 26> 1954 342», 
Ly 18” etc.) might gain a footing in Israel (Jg 19° 
20%), 

True, indeed, aj] the acts of the Israel] of those 
days cannot bear to be tried by the standard of an 
enlightened humanity, or the ideal of evangelical 
Christianity. We shudder at the cutting off of 
thumbs and great toes (Jg 18), But not only 
were the Athenians once guilty of the same con- 
duct towards Aiginetan prisoners (Atlian, Var. 
Hist. ii, 9), but even the Christian Abyssinians of 
our own day are given to this terrible practice (cf. 
Vlad, Zwolf Jahre in Abessinien, etc.). Moreover, 
in the pre-Christian history of Divine revelation, 
stages of Proeree are not wanting; cf. e.g. on 
the history o prophecy (1 8 9%), or the Divine 
name (Ex 67,15 15, Is 14 Hos 24), or the idea of 
retaliation (Ex 20°, Jer 31%, zk 18%), Although 
then a Deborah had not advanced to the stage of 
an Isaiah, and although a Samson (ef. on the 
Nazirites, Am 2!) did not stand upon the same 
plane as the Sermon on the Mount (Jg 167 com- 
pared with Mt 5“), yet the Bk. of Jg stands, not 
without right, in the series of the nébe'im (Dikdaké, 
§ 70, etc.). This book isa monument of that Divine 
Providence which sustained the people of Israel, so 
that they maintained their national existence, and 
during a time of the strongest temptations kept 
safe their religious- moral idcals, which had a 
most important end to serve in pointing to the 
perfect religion and morality. 
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JUDGING (Ethical).—The practice of judging, 
against Which we have so many warnings in the 
NI, consists not so much in the characterizing of 
particular actions or modes of life, as in making 
these the basis for a sweeping, and, in some cages, 
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a final verdict on the character of those to whom 
they are rightly or wrongly attributed. The 
warnings are given in the interests both of the 
critic and the criticized. The practice is equally 
hurtful to both, and therefore if it is not sibaalutely 
condemned, it is surrounded by so inany safeguards 
and limitations as to be practically forbidden. 
On the one hand it is an infringement of the 
royal law (Ja 2), on the other, it stands in the 
way of that self-criticism which is necessary to 
amendment of morals and progress in religion (Mt 
78), The chief objection to judging, however, is 
that it must be based on partial knowledge; we 
are necessarily ignorant of the inner life, the 
motives and principles of other men; we are not 
acquainted either with the antecedent conditions 
of their actions, or the possibilities of justifica.- 
tion, or progress, or amendment, that their future 
may contain. This is the position taken uP by 
Jesus Christ in opposition to Jewish legalists. 
He declared that lie latter judged according to 
appearance (Jn 7%), according to the flesh (Jn 8'°). 
As their religion consisted in the performance of 
certain prescribed duties, and the avoidance of 
outward offences, they had a rough and ready 
standard by which to estimate character. Christ 
and St. Paul had a more righteons because more 
complete standard; they took into account the 
inner thoughts and motives, and, knowing the 
complexity of these, deliberately refrained from 
judging, even where the outward evidence secined 
absolutely convincing (Jn 8", 1 Co 4°). One last 
motive in the BNA OL of judging must not be 
overlooked. It was necessary to exercise patience 
and forbearance, not only in the interests of the 
individual, but in those of the Church. This is at 
least indirectly taught in the Parable of the Tares 
(Mt 13%), which cannot be limited exclusively to 
ecclesiastical discipline, and it is a prominent 
motive with St. Paul. It appears especially in his 
treatment of the ‘strong’ and ‘weak’ parties in 
Rome (Ro 14), and of the rival possessors of gifts in 
Corinth (1 Co 13). In one word, while self-judg- 
ment is enjoined, the judgment of others is dis- 
countenanced throughout the NT. J. MILLAR. 


JUDGMENT.—1. The truth that God will come 
to the world for judgment is part of the burden of 
OT prophecy. The rule of God, partially realized 
over Israel in the days of the prophets, is destined 
to be made perfect, and it is to extend over all the 
nations of the earth. This consummation will 
necessitate a ‘day of the Lord,’ 1.¢e. a judgment 
of the faithless in the chosen nation and of the 
heathen (Is 2!%, JI 15 2! ete.); but Israel will be 
saved and enjoy the blessings of a new and ever- 
lasting covenant (Is 618, Jer 315!" ete.). See Da 
of the Lord, under ESCHATOLOGY, vol. i. pp. 735 ff. 

2. When in later times the belicf in a resurrec- 
tion of the dead was developed (Dn 127), till in the 
time of Christ it was firmly rooted in the minds of 
all but the Sadducees, our Lord revealed a great 
universal judgment of the living and the dead, the 
issue, represented in figurative and therefore in- 
determinate speech, being now the establishment 
of the Messianic kingdom on earth, now the com- 
plete transformation of all that at present appears, 
and the advent of new heavens and a new earth. 
The people of Christ will be called in the judgment 
to an everlasting participation in the glorics of His 
heavenly kingdom, and His enemies will have the 
sentence of eternal condemnation pronounced on 
them (Mt 13% 47% 25, Mk 13, Lk 21). 

3. In accordance with the spiritual nature of the 
kingdom of God, and with the fact that it is even 
now begun on earth, we find, especially in the 
Johannine writings, that the judgment in one aspect 
or stage of it is a present act. For judgment 


Christ is come into this world (Jn 9), There is an 
actual separation of men in provress here and now, 
and to a great extent they themselves may see that 
there is nothing arbitrary in the awards which are 
made; the spiritual blessings bestowed on the one 
hand and the mental sufferings or want endured on 
the other, commend themselves to the enlightened 
conscience as just and inevitable. Christ is asa 
present light in the world, discerning between the 
souls of men, attracting and gladdening some, those 
who do truth, and repelling others who do evil, 
multiplying for them the pains of darkness, hatred, 
and sin (Jn 3! 1931), The former are called even 
now to everlasting life (3% 6*, 1 Jn 3), and should 
know that they have it (1 Jn 535); the latter know 
not life, but abide in death, and have an immediate 
experience of the wrath of God (Jn 3%, 1Jn 3: 
5'*). 

4, This judgment, which is in progress now, is 
destined to be perfected, though there 1s necessarily 
obscurity as to the future existence. In the last 
assize Christ will be the Judge as before (Mt 25%)”, 
Ac 104 1781, 2Co 5, 2 Ti 4). Mankind will all 
appear before His judgment-seat. The righteous 
will thus have in His presence a perfect vision and 
possession of the goodness they have chosen in Him 
(2 Ti 48, 1 Jn 37); the wicked will see with dismay 
into what an abyss of sin and woe they have fallen 
(Rev 1’). It may be said men will hereafter judge 
themselves. ‘hose who are unlike Christ will 
find theinselves as such to be separate from Him. 
The two classes of people are parted because they 
have acquired distinct natures like the sheep and 
the goats (Mt 257), The future judgment will 
thus be ‘just,’ determined by what people made of 
themselves when they were in the fray (2 Co 5!°), 
Or the books will . opened, and men will be 
judged out of those things which are written in 
the books, according to their works (Rev 20'%). 
The character of each person is a ‘book’ or record, 

reserving, in moral and spiritual effects, all that 

e has been and don» and loved; and in the judg- 
ment these books will be ‘opened,’ or each man’s 
character will be manifested as the light of Christ 
falls upon it. The people of Christ themselves 
receive different awards at the last, according to 
what their life has been (Lk 19%, 1 Co 3"), A 
test like fire will try every believer’s work. Some 
have acquired a close likeness to Christ by their 
lives of true holiness and love; and the greater 
the likeness, the more He will be known, loved, 
and enjoyed, or the richer they themselves will be. 

G. FERRIES. 

JUDGMENT HALL is the AV translation in 
Jn 187-83 and Ac 23°5 of the Greek mpatrdpioy, 
though this word contains no reference to judging. 
In the RV it is rendered ‘ palace’ or ‘ pruetorium.’ 
See PRATORIUM. 


JUDGMENT SEAT.—The usual word employed 
for this in the NT is Bijua (Mt 27", Jn 19%, Ac 18)? 
I O58 Welt. No 142 Co 5"): properl a ‘tribune.’ 
Two of these were provided in the law-courts of 
Greece, one for the accuser and one for the defend- 
ant (cf. Liddell and Scott's Greek Lexicon under 
Bijua), but in the NT the word is used of the 
official seat (tnbunal) of the Roman judge. The 
word xperjprov used in Ja 26 occurs also in 1 Co 6* 4, 
where it is translated in RVm by ‘tribunals.’ 
See, further, art. GABBATHA. 

G. W. THATCHER. 

JUDITH (nvm 'Tovdly, Iovdi0, "Tovdeld).—1. A wife 
of Esau, daughter of Beeri the Hittite (Gn 26%) 
(cf. Gn 36", and sce OHOLIBAMAR). 

2. Heroine of the Book oF JUDITH; daughter 
of Merari, of the tribe of Simeon (8! [cf. Nu 1°] 94); 
widow of Manasses of the same tribe. See follow- 
ing article. ¥. C. PORTER. 
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JUDITH, BOOK OF.—1. ContENTs.—The story 
of the Book of Judith in the LXX is as follows :— 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of the Assyrians in Nineveh, 
in his 12th year made war against Arphaxad king 
of the Medes, summoning all nations to his aid ; 
and in his 17th year was victorious and destroyed 
the Median capital, Ecbatana. The next year he 
sent Holofernes with 132,000 men to take vengeance 
on the western lands which had refused to come to 
his help. Holof. laid waste the lands of those who 
resisted, and required the destruction of their sanc- 
tuaries and gods, and the sole worship of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The Jews feared for Jerusalem and the 
temple, just reconsecrated after their recent return 
from exile. Joakim, the high priest, and the San- 
hedrin resolved upon resistance, and ordered the 
fortifying of certain mountain towns of Samaria 
which commanded the entrance into Judea from the 
north. The people gave themselves to fasting and 
pe er. An Ammonite general, Achior, warned 

alereriee with an appeal to history, that the God 
of heaven protected Ane people unless they sinned 
against him, and for his counsel was delivered to 
the enemy. Bethulia was the point of attack, and 
upon the issue of its sicye depended the fate of the 
Jewish land and relivion. ‘The three elders of the 
city, Ozias, Chabris, and Charmis, yielded to the 
demand of the famished peor and promised 
surrender after five days. Judith, a rich young 
widow of the tribe of Simeon, confident of the 
righteousness of her people, believed that God 
would deliver them by her hand. Prepared by 
prayer, and protected by strict observance of legal 
rites, she made her way to Holofernes, predicted the 
speedy destruction of her people hecause she fore- 
saw that in their hunger they would eat unclean 
and consecrated food, captivated him by her deceits 
and by her beauty, and beheaded him as he lay in 
a drunken stupor after a banquet in her honour. 
‘Her beauty took his soul prisoner; the scimitar 

assed through his neck.’ She returned with the 

ead to Bethulia. Achior recognized it, and at 
sight of it was converted to Judaism. Confusion 
and fear fell npn the leaderless army of the 
Assyrians, and the Jews slaughtered them in their 
flight and gained great spoils. Judith was richly 
rewarded and honoured, and in a song celebrated 
the deliverance. Peace reigned during her long 
life of 105 years, and for a long time after. 

2. TEXTS AND VERSIONS.—The LXX text exists 
in three recensions, (1) BA §, etc., the ruling text; 
(2) cod. 58, to which Old Lat. and Syriac are closely 
related ; (3) cod. 19, 108, similar to (2). 

A Hebrew original is commonly accepted, not 
only on the ground of Hebraisms in language and 
ideas, but also becanse of errors of translation (see 
1 Q3 g}-8. 9.10 43 g21 1 ]7-1 16317, Fritzsche, Ball), 
Origen, indeed, says that he learned from Jews 
that they did not possess Tobit and Judith even 
among their ‘Apocrypha’ (Ep. ad Afric. 13), and 
there are no allusions to Jth in the older rabbinical 
literature. Yet it does not follow that the later 
Jewish versions are retranslations from the Greek. 
If the story had an independent history among 
Jews it is historically important to trace it. 
Jerome is the first witness to a Heb. (Aram.) 
original, and his testimony deserves attention. 

he Vulgate.—Jerome (Pref. to Jth.) says that 
the Hebrews had Jth among their Apocrypha, and 
reckoned it among histories. His Jth he affirms to 
be a translation of this ‘Chaldee’ version, which 
he regarded as the original. He put into Latin 
‘only those things which a sound understanding 
could find in the Chaldee words.’ His work was 
indeed hastily done, in one night, and carelessly, 
‘aiming to hue sense for sense rather than word 
for word.’ Probably, as in the case of Tobit, an 
interpreter rendered the Chaldee into Hebrew, and 
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Jerome dictated a Latin version of the Heb. to a 
scribe. He, of course, had the Old Lat. before 
him. 

Jerome’s testimony is commonly set aside, and 
it is assumed, after Fritzsche, that his modifica- 
tions of the Old Lat. were mainly arbitrary, and 
that we can know nothing of his Chaldee text. 
Is this a just verdict? The Vulg., in comparison 
with the Old Lat. and Greek, omits many geoyvra- 
phical details (e.g. LXX 2% 3% 10 4% © 15¢) aad many 
concrete incidents (e.g. XX 118-16 27-10 76. 17-19, 82 | Qab. 
Sb. 9. 1Ob. 17, 18. 20. 22 ] 15». 4 1 Q8b. 15b 148- 9 15» 162%, and 
yarts of $2 3. 6. 20. 81 g} 13}2- 18 142 3.11. 12 15}2- 18). 
vth.s achievement is made less sensuous and more 
simply religious in character (ef. LAX 104 17 121 
16.10), The deceptions are less bald (LXX 11°7 13%). 
Homiletical additions are made (Vulg. 420-38 §!1-16 
98-8 516-19) parts of 612-21 719-22 g2l-25)) Changes such 
as these mark a secondary form of the story. But 
are they due to Jerome? Against that supposition 
it is to be argued, (1) that 1t was not his way to 
edit, but to translate; (2) that he did not in this 
case take time for such revision. It is therefore 
probable, apart from the confirmation of the Mid- 
rash, that even such deviations of Vulg. from 
LXX as these were due in the main to the Chaldee 
version. Still more probable is this in the few 
cases of additional concrete detail (Vulg. 7&7 117) 
149-14 1631), 

Further, it is probable that in Jerome’s Chaldee, 
Bethulia was identified with Jerusalem. The 
Vulg. never gives a clear description of the situa- 
tion of Bethulia (cf, LXX 4% 7 G7 1911 78 g8 1018 112) 3 
it omits or changes all passages which elearly dis- 
tinguish Bethulia and Jerusalem up to 15° (cf. 
LXX 487 1129 1138 165; and Vuly. omits LXX 
G21. 32. 24 Gib })14 15), Kurther, Vuly. contains some 
positive suggestions that Jerusalem is the besieged 
city (Vulg. 3) (ef. UXX 3% | Pha aCe dames omits 141 
Ozias is ‘prince of Judah,’ Vulg. 8 13°), Only 
in 15° and perhaps 16°°%5 does Vulg. require the 
distinction. ‘his suggests that the identification 
is not due to Jerome but to his source. 

Hebrew Versions. —-The story of Jth exists in 
several forms in Hebrew, none of them from ear] 
sources (Jellinek, Beth ha-Midrasch, 1. 130-141, it. 
121f (translations in Lipsins, Zedtschr. A: WISSENS. 
Theol. (1867), p. 337 ff. ; Ball in Wace’s Apocrypha, 
i. p. 2521F; Scholz, Commentar, 2 ed., Anhang i. 
and ii.J; Gaster, ‘An unknown Hebrew Version of 
the History of Jth’ (PSBA (1894), P. 156 {f.]).  Vuip- 
sius distinguishes two forms of the story, one of 
which is closely related to our book. In both the 
scene is Jerusalem, the time that of the Maccabran 
wars. Judith is in some way related to the Ilas- 
monzean house. It is Nicanor who is beheaded ; 
and the deed is celebrated in connexion with the 
Feast of Dedication. Names are often omitted, 
and details vary widely. ‘The long Midrash 
(Jellinek, ii. 12-22; Scholz, Anhang i.) summarizes 
chs. 1-5 briefly, but in chs. 7-14 follows the Vulgate 
so closely that a relationship between them is 
certain.* The indications of the Chaldee original 
in the Vulg. pointed out above are strongly con- 
firmed by this version. The pene ene would be 
explained by supposing that the Midrash is a later 
form of Jerome's Chaldee text, still less conerete, 
still more general and homiletical in character. 
Jerusalem entirely displaces Bethulia ; Holofernes 
is king of Greece, and Nebuch. disappears; Chabris 
and Charmis are priests, Ozias is prince of Israel 
(= Vulg. 13%), and , onkim is not mentioned. 

The older Form.—Scholz argues for the greater 
originality of the Vulgate against the LXX, and 


* Vulg. and Midrash agree, t.¢., in omissions (LXX 717-19. 83 
871-28.24b 91 109. 10f. 17s. 18.92 714.14 ]918b 153. 4.8.13b) and tn 
additions (Vulg. 616-18 76. 10. 11. 19-22 923-25 96-8 1016-18. 901112 14 18 


126 186. 16. 23 147. 8-14), ag well ag in a multitude of lesser details. 
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of the short Midrash (Jellinek, i. 130 f.; Lipsius, p. 
355f.; Ball, p. 252 £.; Scholz, Anh. ii.) against the 
long. So Gaster confidently claims originality for 
his Hebrew version, and is followed with surprising 
unreserve by Cornill (Linl, in d. AT 4, p. 272). ‘Tt 
seems undoubted that here lies the simplest and 
most original form of the story, out of which the 
Greek romance grew’ (cf. Ginsburg). But is the 
simple always the original form of a story? Gaster’s 
argument, ‘If it were an abridged text, names and 
situations would have been retained, and only 
the rhetorical portions omitted,’ substitutes the 
interests of a modern historian for those of an 
ancient story-teller. On the other hand, in favour 
of the greater originality of the LXX_ version, 
apart from the general fact of its far greater age, 
it is to be urged that it is more natural to suppose 
(1) that elaborate but not especially significant 
geographical and historical details, aside from the 
main story, should be omitted rather than added 
by later editors; (2) that edifying and rhetorical 
embellishments, speeches, prayers, etc., should be 
added, not omitted; (3) that references to the 
Maccabsean period should be added, not removed 
to give place to an impossible or an unknown 
historical setting; (4) that the scene should be 
changed from Bethulia to Jerusalem, not the 
reverse ; (5) that Greeks should take the place of 
Assyrians as [srael’s enemy ; (6) that Jth.’s lineage 
should be changed from the tribe of Simeon to the 
family of the Hasmonaans, not the reverse; and 
perhaps that she should be first a widow, afterwards 
amaiden. (She is a widow in the long Midrash). 

The originality claimed for the LXX, or its 
Hebrew text, is, however, relative. The story may 
have had a long previous pelory. 

8. PLACE OF THE SToRY.—Bethulia (Betylua) 
cannot, in the LXX, mean Jerusalem. Its situa- 
tion is so well described (in Northern Samaria, 
near Dothan, 457; cf, 3% 1° 5! 67 10 11 78. 18 y3) that 
few doubt its existence, though it is not otherwise 
known. ‘To hold it for a pure fiction belongs to 
the gross fictions of the learned’ (Fritzsche). ‘He 
would not have built his aroty geographically in 
the air’ (Schiirer), It is as clearly distinguished 
from Jerusalem as words permit (4% & 7 g2). # 1)19 
155-8 1G18 20. 21.28 of 98), 

§. TIME oF THE STORY.—The historical setting 
of the LXX is impossible. Nineveh and Assyria 
fell 608 B.c. Nebuch., king of the Chaldeans in 
Babylon, destroyed Jerusalem in his 18th year 
(686), and died 562. The return from exile was 
not before 536, and the rebuilding of the temple 
was in 520-516. Butthe confusion of these events 
could hardly be due to ignorance. What Jew 
would not know the place of Nebuch. in relation 
to the Assyrians and to the Exile? It is possible 
that a copyist or translator put familiar biblical 
names in the place of names strange to him 
Kaulen). It is also possible that the author used 

ebuch. and the Assyrians as symbols, and that 
he meant to tell (1) no history at all bué a ator 
(‘poem,’ Luther), teaching that Judah is safe 
from all enemies if it keeps the law; or (2) future 
history prophetically set forth (an apocalypse, 
Scholz); or (3) present or recent history disguised 


under significant names. Thus Volkmar (1860) 
elaborately defended the equations: Nebuch. = 
Trajan, Nineveh=Rome (or Antioch), Medes= 


Parthians, Ecbatana= Nisibis, Holofernes = Lusius 
Quietus, etc. But the parallels are forced, and 
‘the arguments which place the Epistle of Clem. 
in the Ist cent. are a hundredfold stronger than 
those which place the Bk. of Jth in the second’ 
(Lightfoot). More commonly the Maccabwan 
history is found veiled in our story. Ball suggests 
(not always consistently) that Nebuch. = Anti- 
ochus IV., Assyrians=Syrians, Holofernes = 
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Nicanor, Arphaxad = Arsaces, Medes = Parthians, 
Jth=Judas, Bethulia=Jerusalem, Joakim = Al- 
cimus, ete. He says, ‘The Bk. of Jth is a free 
composition in the manner of the Haggada, princi- 
pa based upon recollections of the facts of the 
neroic Judas, and more especially upon the facts 
related in 1 Mac 377-44 61-7 726-60 9 Mae 91-8 1018 15? 
(cf. Holtzmann, Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, 16). But 
the book does not readily yield to allegorical 
treatment. If it was written in the reign of 
Alexandra (B.C. 79-70) concerning the Maccabean 
wars (Ball), why is the scene Bethulia, not Jeru- 
salem? why are Judith and Ozias Simconites? 
way should Judas and his exploits be so completely 
veiled in a book meant to glorify him and his None? 

In fact, the indications of the Maccabwan age 
are of a general and doubtful character. The 
history ‘ points to a time when danger threatened 
not only the people but also its faith. ... This 
reminds us of Daniel and the Maccabsean period’ 
ieehilter): The ritualism of the book has some 
late marks (8°), The high priest did nut command 
Samaria (4*°; cf. 15°. 8) until John Ifyrcanus. 
Hellenistic cities were not independent after the 
Roman period. But, on the other hand, a writer 
may attempt to describe past conditions, and may 
make mistakes in doing so. This writer professes 
to tell of a time lony past (14 16%). ‘That he 
wrote in the late Maccahbwan or in the Roman 
period is quite probable. ‘That he wrote primarily 
of the Maccabssan wars there is little sign. 

Schiirer now (Herzog, 1896) attaches importance 
to an early view, not mentioned in his //JP. ‘The 
presupposed historical background answers moro 
to the time of Artaxerxes Ochus. In one of his 
expeditions against Phuwnicia and Egypt, about 
B.C. 350, he took also some Jewish prisoners, and 
among his most conspicuous gencrals in that 
campaign were the satrap (king) Holofernes of 
Cappadocia and the cunuch Bagoas.’ Sulpicius 
Severus (Chron. ii. 14-16) first argued that Jth 
was an actual history of that time. Gutschmid 
(Jhb. f. Klas. Phil. 1863, p. 714) says, ‘Severus 
seems to me to have proved as much as this, that 
the author of the Bk. of Jth actually meant to put 
her history in the time of Ochus’ (so Néldeke; 
Keil; W. R. Smith, O7.7C? 439; Wellhausen, /s7. 
u. Sud. Gesch.®? 186). True, Holofernes was the 
title of other Cappadocian kings (Ball), but no 
other is known to have had anything to do with 
the Jews (Keil). True also that Bayoas is Persian 
for ‘eunuch.’ Yet force remains in the association 
of the two names in Jth and in this historical assault 
upon Judea under the king of the great Eastern 
empire. It is possible, then, that the writer lived 
in the Ist cent. B.C. and wrote of an event three 
centuries earlier. It would be possible then to 
think of a century or more of peace after the de- 
liverance (16 (cf. #)), and to speak of the return 
from exile as recent (4° 518-19), There was no king 
(58), and the Joiakim of Neh 12! 26 might possibly 
be supposed to have been high priest. See also a 
Persian custom in 2’, and compare 16”. 

5. HISTORICAL CHARACTER. ~The early chapters 
of the book contain historical and geographical 
impossibilities, and the later chapters much self- 
evident romance. With the geography of Pales- 
tine, however, the writer shows great familiarity. * 
The historicity of Bethulia does not prove the 
actuality of Judith and her deed, though it is a 
serious obstacle to the allegorical interpretation 
of the book and also to the Ses on that the 
story originally concerned the Maccabsan age.t 


“Schlatter thinks Jth give a true picture not only of the 
eographical, but also of the pole social, and religious con- 
Aitions of the isolated Jewish hill towns of Northern Samaria 
before the time of the Maccabees. 
¢ Of. the part played by Bethsura in 1 Mac, 
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Nevertheless ‘it is possible that in some Palestinian 
town a popular festival was celebrated in memory 
of the heroic deed of a woman, and that after the 
true occasion was forgotten and had given place to 
a manifoldly embellished legend, a history was 
composed in honour of Judith, probably before the 
destruction of the temple’ (Zunz, Gottesdienstliche 
Vortrage, p. 124). One is reminded of the little city 
besieged by a great king and delivered by a poor 
wise man (Ec 9! 3°), perhaps also an incident of 
the Persian period. 

Josephus is silent both as to the invasion of 
Ochus and as to Jth, and his silence speaks against 
the antiquity of the book and its firm place in the 
Greek Lible of the Ist century. The NT has no 
reference.* The earliest reference is in Clem. 
Rom. i. 55, where Judith is put before Esther as an 
example of womanly heroism. The book was there- 
fore classical, probably scriptural, about A.D. 90 
among Christians. That Jewish tradition should 
come to connect the story with the Maccabean 
period is natural. 

6. LITERARY CHARACTER.—The book is a work 
of literary skill, ‘as a work of art quite perfect’ 
(Ewald), ‘The representation contains nothing 
diffuse, bombastic, foreed, but is short, simple, 
natural, and betrays originality. . . . Appropriate, 
in part admirable, are the particular descriptions. 

. . Extraordinarily successful is the song of 

raise at the close of the book. ... I put it un- 

esitatingly by the side of the best poetical pro- 
ducts of the Hebrew spirit’ (Iritzsche, 127 f., 209). 

7. RELIGIOUS AND ETHICAL 'TEACHINGS.—The 
religions ideas of the book are of the Pharisaic 
type, particularistic and legal. Patriotism centres 
in zeal for the temple (4% 3 11-15 921. 24 98. 18. ef, 519 
9! 113 16'8-2°), Israel can suffer no harm unless it 
sin against God (5!7°4! 112019), The fatal sin might 
be the most excusable of ritual transyressions 
(1112), though Judith’s confidence rests chiefly on 
the freedom of her race from idolatry (8'8), In 
the account of Judith’s own piety the food laws 
(10° 1112-15 121-919), fasts (8°), washings (127°), and 
prayer (9. 11!7 128 13* 5) are emphasized. Her per- 
sistent widowhood is praised (1677; cf. 848). Social 
virtues are wanting, except the freeing of her slave 
(16%).+ The Pharisaic union of determinism and 
freedom is to be observed. Salvation comes from 
God, and all is in accordance with His will (81-77 
95-14 1618-17), “Yet it is not through angel or miracle, 
but through the wisdom and boldness of Judith 
that deliverance is wrought (cf. 857-84 109 15% 2%), 
But she gets her strength by prayer (9. 128 13*- 5), 
and the glory of God is greater because of the 
weakness of the means through which so great a 
triumph was achieved (91! 16% 71-12), The absence 
of angels and miracles (cf. Tobit) and of future 
life and Messianic hope is to be noted. <A prose- 
lyte is welcomed (14?). 

For history of Jth in the Canon, see APOCRYPHA. 


Lirgratur8.—Oommentaries by Fritzsche (1853), Volkmar 
1860), Wolff (1861, defends historical character), Ball 
Speaker's Com. 1888), Scholz (2nd ed. 1898, Roman Catholic) ; 
sohr in Kautzsch's Apocryphen und Peeudepigraphen, 1893. 
On Hebrew versions, see above. Further under Arooryrna. 
Of. Schiirer, HJ FP it. iii. 82 ff., RE3 i. 644f., GJV3 iil, 167 ff. ; 
O. D. Ginsburg in Kitto’s Cyclop. Bibl, Lit.; A. Schlatter, Zur 
Topographie und Geschichte Palastinas, ch. 28 (1893). 


F. C. PoRTER. 
JUEL.—1. (Iourd) 1 Es 9%¥=vuEL, Ezr 10% 2. 
(A 'Iou}\, B Odd) 1 Es 9 =JOEL, Ezr 1043, 


JULIA (‘Tovdla).—One of those grected by St. 
Paul in Ro 16 with Philologus, Nereus, Olympas, 
and others. It has been suggested that Philologus 


* Of. 1 Co 109% 10 with Vulg. Jth 825 (Scholz). 

t The question of the morality of Judith’s deed should not be 
discussed without reference to the existing state of war, and to 
auch examples as Jael and Esther. 
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and Julia were husband and wife, and the others 
members of the family. The name was the com- 
monest of all Roman female names, commonest of 
all among slaves of the imperial honsehold, and 
nothing can be proved by it. The following in- 
scription is interesting (C7Z vi. 20416): D.M | 
IVLIAE NEREIT: F + | CLAVDIAE. 
A. C. HEADLAM. 

JULIUS (’TovAcos), —The namo of the centurion in 
whose custody St. Paul journeyed to Rome (Ac 
27)-8), When it was determined that St. Paul 
with his companions should sail to Italy, he was 
delivered with his companions ‘to a centurion 
named Julius of the Augustan cohort.’ Through- 
out the voyage the centurion is represented as 
treating his prisoner with some kindness and dis- 
tinction. He was allowed to go ashore and see 
his friends at Sidon. Although the centurion 
does not attend to the apostle’s warnings at first 
(vv.* 14), it is at his instigation that he orders the 
soldiers to cut away the boat (v.+), and it is to 
save him that he prevents the soldiers from kill- 
ing the prisoners (v.“), On arrival at Rome, 
St. Paul was allowed to live by himself with the 
soldier who guarded him (Ac 28"), 

Two points in this narrative demand close 
attention, the Augustan cohort and the statement 
last made. We will take the latter first. There 
is an interesting variation of text. The best of 
the MSS (NABI) and Vulg. Pesh. Boh. read in Ac 
23'6§ «And when we entered into Rome, Paul was 
suffered to abide by himself with the soldier that 
guarded him.’ Thisis adopted by WH and by Blasg 
in his a text. The latter in his 8 text on the 
authority of HLP* Harcl.°™ Gig, reads, ‘the 
centurion handed over the prisoners to the head 
of the camp, while Paul was allowed to remain 
by himself without the camp with the soldiers 
that guarded him.’ The word translated ‘head 
of the camp’ isin Greek orparoreddpyns, while the 
one representative of the Old Latin we have here 
reads principt peregrinorum. It must be remem- 
bered that D and most Old Latin authorities are 
defective in this place. <A portion of this latter 
reading i3 found in the TR, and has always been 
interpreted as referring to the preefectus preetorio ; 
stress has been Inid on the singular, and it has 
been supposed necessarily to refer to a date before 
62 while Burrhus filled the office alone. Prof. 
Mommsen tells us that neither the term nor 
the duty is consonant with Roman usage, and 
suggests another interpretation based primarily 
on the technical Latin word, which appears in the 
version princeps peregrinorum. In order to perfect 
the organization of the Roman army and the 
communications with the legions on the frontier, 
there was a body of troops detached from the 
foreign legions called frumentarii. At some date 
or other they were organized under a head of their 
own, and had a camp on the Celian hill. It was 
called the castra peregrinorum, and the head of it 
the princeps castrorum peregrino-um or princeps 
peregrinorum. This is represented in the Greek 
appar eny less correctly, or at least less technic- 
ally, by orparoreddpyns. To this body of messen- 
gers, constantly travelling backwards and forwards, 
it would be natural that prisoners should be en- 
trusted, and there is evidence to that effect. It 
had been usual in the absence of evidence to refer 
this organization to the time of Hadrian, but 
Mommsen thinks it more probable that it dates 
from the time of Augustus, and would use the 
Acts for evidence to that effect. 

But the question now arises— What is the 
authority of the text? for this may be a crucial 
instance of the value of the 8 text. How, on 
Blass’s theory, did it come about that St. Luke 
substituted a vague phrase for the technical lan- 
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gues he had previously employed? Tf his theory 
e incorrect, which reading is intrinsically likely 
to be altered? It has become the fashion to hint 
that the 8 reading is here correct; but it may be 
pointed out that the phrase which is most correct 
technically, that of the Latin MSS, is the work of a 
translator who, being a Roman, would presumably 
have more accurate knowledge than the original 
writer, giving precision in his translations by em- 
ploying a technical word. Following that line of 
argument it might be suggested that perhaps here 
we have an instance in which the more precise text 
of 8 arose from the influence of the Latin version 
and possibly bilingual MSS. At any rate, the f 
text is here very definitely connected with Rome. 

But what is the meaning of the oreipa LeBaorh ? 
The cohortes of the Roman legion had no special 
designation, and therefore in this case we must 
have a cohort of auxiliary troops ; and many such 
were named Augusta. But then we should have 
an auxiliary used for services for which, as far as 
we know, they were not employed. Mommsen 
seems to suggest a connexion with the cohors pere- 
grinorum, although confessing that this name and 
that of the Itallan band are still unsolved. Ram- 
say, starting from this suggestion, develops it as 
follows: ‘But when we recollect (1) that Luke 
regularly uses the terms of educated conversation, 
not the strict technical terms; and (2) that he 
was a Greek who was careless of Roman forms or 
names, we shall not seek in this case to treat the 
Greek name (c7eipa NeSacrh) as a translation of a 
correct Roman name; but we shall look for a 
body in the Roman service which was likely to be 
called ‘the troops of the Emperor” by the persons 
in whose society Luke moved at the time... we 
conclude, then, that ‘the troops of the Emperor” 
was a popular colloquial means of describing the 
corps of officer-couriers; and we thus gather from 
Acts an interesting fact, elsewhere unattested but 
in perfect conformity with the known facts’ (S¢. 
Paul the Traveller, p. 315). 

The conclusions of Professors Mommsen and 
Ramsay, which are almost always full of inte- 
rest, are given with this warning, that a super- 
structure, however ingenious, is built on a slight 
foundation when it is based on a reading which 
on external grounds has no claim to acceptance, 
and may easily be a correction of the 2nd century 
introducing the precise phraseology and writing of 
the later date. 

The attempt of Schiirer (HJP 1. ii. 53) to con- 
nect the Augustan band with a oveipa reas 
does not give any assistance to the problem, and 
is based on a confusion of ideas. 


LITERATURY.—Mommsen and Harnack in Sitzungsberichte d. 
Berl. Akad. 1895, p. 601; Schtirer, HJP 1. ii. 53; Ramsay, St, 
Paul the Traveller, pp. 314, 315, 347, 348; Wieseler, Chron. d. 
Apost. ix. p. 391 (not seen). A. ©. HRADLAM. 


JUNIAS (or JUNIA).—In Ro 167 St. Paul greets 
Andronicus and Junias (or Junia); the name being 
in the accusative, the sex is not determined 
(’Avdpévixov xal’Iovvlav). If masculine, the name isa 
shortened form of Junianns; if feminine, Junia is 
acommon name. As has been pointed out under 
ANDRONICUS (wh. see), there is a little doubt as 
to whether the two are to be included among 
the apostles—probably they are to be, the word 
being taken in its wider signification. In that 
case it is hardly likely that the name is feminine, 
although, curiously enough, Chrysostom does not 
consider the idea of a female apostle impossible : 
‘And, indeed, to be apostles at all is a great 
thing. But to be even amongst those of note, 
just consider what a great encomium this is. But 
they were of note owing to their works and their 
achievements. Oh! how great is the devotion of 
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this woman, that she should be even counted 
worthy of the appellation of upostle.’ 
A. C. HEADLAM. 

JUNIPER (on réthem).— Rothem oecurs three 
timesin the Bible. Elijah sat under a réthem (1 K 
19%), The LXX transliterates this ‘Pa@uév. The 
a are said to cut up the roots of the réthem for 
vod (Job 304), LXX pitas gvAwy. The tongue is 
compared (Ps 1204) to conls of réthem, LXX rots 
dvOpatkw rots dpyucxots. It is clear from these refer- 
ences that the LXX did not understand what was 
meant by rothem. The Arab. happily furnishes 
the clue. Ratam is a sort of broom, Retama 
Retem, L., which grows in all the deserts of Evypt, 
Sinai, and the Holy Land. The tr. (AV in all, and 
RV text 1 K 194, Ps 120‘) ‘juniper’ is incorrect. 
‘Broom’ (RV text Job 30‘, and marg. in other 
passages) is somewhat misleading. The particular 
species of plant not growing in other lands had 
better be called by its indigenous name ratam. 

The ratam is a glabrescent shrub, with a few 
linear leaves, 3-4 lines long, purplish white flowers, 
half an inch long, 1-5 together in subsessile clusters 
along the twigs, and obliquely ovate, 1-seeded, 
beaked pods, half an inch Jong. The shrub gives 
the poorest kind of shade, and yet it is often the 
only refuge from the blazing sun of the desert. 
Its roots are suitable for burning, and are used 
for making charcoal. They would be poor eating 
indeed. ‘This has led some to suppose that ew 
shoresh (Job 30‘), may mean the seeds which are 
said to be eaten by sheep. For this, however, 
there is no etymological warrant. The LXX tr. 
is against it. G. E. Post, 


JUPITER in 2 Mac 67 is Zens, the supreme god 
in the Greek pantheon. Zeus Xenios (1d.), t.e. Zeus 
the god of hospitality and protector of stranyers, 
was worshipped throughout the Greek world. 
Zeus Olympios (1d.), Olympian Zeus, was probably 
so called because first worshipped on Mount 
Olympus in North Thessaly; but owing to the 
influence of the Homeric poetry the epithet 
became familiar wherever Greek was spoken, and 
the god was widely worshipped under that name, 
e.g. at Athens, Chalcis, Megara, Olympia, Sparta, 
Corinth, Syracuse, Naxos, and Miletus (Farnell, 
Cults of the Greck States, 1. iv.). The juxta- 
position of the two cults by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who specially honoured Zeus Olympios (Nestle, 
Marg. p. 42), would imply to the Greek mind that 
the supreme God who ruled the whole world, 
whether of Greeks or foreigners (Xentos), was not 
J”, but the Zeus Olympios who had been a Greek 
god from the earliest, 1.e. Homeric, times. 

The Jupiter of Ac 14'-?8 though called Zeus, 
was not iN Greck god, but the native god of the 
Lycaonian population, whose Lycaonian name was 
represented in Greck as Zeus. The reading of 
Codex Bez in v.!8 is rod bvros Acds wpd wodews, and 
is to be translated ‘of Zeus, who 18 called Zeus 
Propoleds,’ i.e. ‘Jupiter-before-the-town’ — the 
epithet Propoleés being given to the god because 
his temple was outside the town; ef. the inscription 
in Claudiopolis of Isauria to Ad Upoacrly (Ramsay, 
The Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 61-53). 
The remains of this temple have not yet been 
discovered ; but, in the opinion of Ramsay, they 
mivht be identified with but very little excavation. 

n Ac 19 (‘the image which fell down from 
Jupiter,’ 7rd [dyadua] diorerés) the phrase ‘from 
Jupiter’ is simply=‘from the clear sky’ (see 
Ramsay, p. 604n. of vol. i. of this Dictionary). 

¥. B. JEVONS, 

JUSHAB-HESED (707 29% ‘loving-kindness is 

returned ’).—A son of Zerubbabel, 1 Ch 3”. 


JUSTICE is in Scripture essentially identical 
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with Righteousness (wh. see). The same words 
(PY, PTY, AT¥, Slkacos, Sixacoovvy) are rendered now 
by one and now by the other term, but chiefly b 
‘righteous,’ ‘righteousness.’ The tendency in RY 
is to replace ‘just’ by ‘righteous’; see Ps 89", 
Pr 4'8; in Pr 10®7 the same word is rendered both 
Phe and ‘righteous.’ Referring to the artt. on 
ustification and Righteousness for detailed exposi- 
tion of the meaning and development of the idea, 
we need here refer only to general considerations. 

The Eng. word ‘ justice,’ in addition to the broad 
sense in which it denotes moral excellence in 
general and is equivalent to righteousness, has 
acquired the special sense of honesty, fairness to 
others, and then judicial righteousness, whereas 
‘righteousness’ has kept to its original meaning. 
In Scripture it is the ead sense that is almost 
exclusively meant in reference both to God and 
man. Or, put in another way, the justice or 
righteousness of Scripture denotes almost exclus- 
ively moral and religious perfection, of which 
every other moral excellence is a necessary corol- 
lary. There are indeed the beginnings of a special 
meaning, but little more; thus ‘just balances’ 
(Lv 19%), ‘One that ruleth over men rightcously’ 
(2S 23%), ‘Whatsoever is right [I will give you’ 
(Mt 20‘). But, in the main, Scripture refers only 
to absolute, essential righteousness; in demanding 
this it demands all. 

Such absolute, universal righteousness is every- 
where affirmed of God: ‘Just and right is he’ 
(Dt 32‘), ‘A just God and a saviour’ (Is 4573), 
‘The Lord is righteous; he loveth righteousness’ 
(Ps 117), ‘That he might himself be just’ (Ro 3%), 
God is indeed spoken of as a Judge, Gn 18%, Ps 74), 
Is 33°? (ose), but it is in the general sense of ruler, 
sovereign. It is evident, on the principle that 
the greater includes the less, that every special 
form of justice — legislative, retributive —is in- 
cluded in and follows from the general idea. The 
justice ascribed to (rod is absolute, perfect. ‘Thou 
that art of purer eyes than to behold evil, and 
that canst not look on perverseness’ (Hab 1). 

The term is used in the same comprehensive 
sense of men. ‘The good are the just or righteous 
in contrast with the wicked (Ps 37? etc.). The 
Lord Jesus is so described (Ac 314, 1 P 3/4), 
‘Whatsoever things are just’ (Ph 48) ‘A just 
man’ is the comprehensive description given of 
individuals (Gn 6°, Mt 1% Mk 6°, Lk 2% 2350 
Ac 10”, 2P 27. A bishop must be just (‘Tit 18). 

Assuming that justice and mercy are the two 
complementary aspects of holiness, justice is the 
aspect emphasized in the OT. It may be regarded 
as distinctively the OT attribute or virtue. Not 
that this aspect is superseded in NT. The entire 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount goes to 
show that Christianity immenscly deepens OT 
ideas. But in the gospel mercy takes the central 
place. This is the natural order of revelation. 
‘The law was given by Moses; grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ’ (Jn 1”). Justice as right- 
eousness forms the solid substratum of moral char- 
acter in God and man, and must come first; but 
this point being secured, mercy lifts us to a higher 
stage (Ro 13). The revelation of righteousness 
is crowned by the revelation of love (1 Jn 48). 
Thus the two testaments each play a distinct part 
in the revelation of moral truth. J.S. BANKS. 


JUSTIFICATION.—To ‘justify’ means to set 
right, or to put on a right footing, one whose reia- 
tion, either in consequence of misunderstanding or 
misrepresentation, or because of misconduct, ie 
been what it should not be. Where there has been 
no real wrong-doing, ‘ justification’ is simply vin- 
dication or declaration of innocence or rectitude ; 
where there has been real wrong-doing, it pre- 


justify himself to himself. 


supposes the fulfilment of some condition by which 
the wrong-doing is made good or expiated. In 
both cases a relation more or less abnormal is 
changed into one that is normal,—in the one by 
means of more light, in the other by means of 
more right. 

Neither the Heb. pts (Pi. and Jfiph.) nor the Gr. 
dixacody means to make righteous, but simply to put 
in a right relation. It is a question primarily of 
relationship, not of character or conduct; though 
the relationship is conceived as conditioning both 
character and conduct. 


The fundamental meaning of 3:xasém is ‘to settle or recognize 
ag right.’ In Class. Lit. if means (1) to hold or deem right, 
Herod. i, 100; Eurip. Supplic. 626; Thuc. i. 140. 2; ii, 41. 2, 
etc. ; (2) to do a man justice, t.e. in general, to judge or punish, 
Herod. iii. 29, and so frequently in later Greck, especially Dio 
Cassius (ct. the Scots use of ‘ Justi ’). Bixasow came to be a 
technical term in ecclesiastical Greek in sense (1), used of the 
decree of councils, idisaingwy § byie xe) ptyadAn civodos, Can. 17, 
Conc. Nic, é 

In LXX (OT and Apoc.) it {s used to translate the Piel and 
Hiph'il of prs (Qal = 3s3sxc506a), almost always with a personal 
object: so Ex 237, The root meaning everywhere seems to be, 
‘to set forth as righteous,’ to justify, in a legal sense. This 
may signify either (1) to show one to be righteous, Ezk 1651. 53, 
Jar 311; or (2) to declare righteous, Dt 251, 1K 982, Similarly 
in the Pseudepigraphical Books, e.g. Pa.-Sol ii. 16, ix. 8, where 
it means to justify God. 

In NT the sense is determined largely by the usage of LXX. 
We have (1) to show one to be righteous, 100 44, Lk 735; 
(2) to pronounce righteous, as a judicial act, Lk 1645 729; (3) 
in Pauline usage 3:xa:00» denotes the judicial act of God whereby 
those who put faith in Christ are declared righteous in His 
eyes, free from guilt and punishment, Ro 45, Gal 216 et passim. 
cy is thus an expansion and Christian application of (2). In 

0 880 3,xas0¥» ia specifically mentioned ag an element in the 
divine work of saving the individual. Cremer points out that 
while in Hebrew Hiph. presupposes Qal, — justification, the 
ht just,—the converse is true in Greek (dsastv—dedizasao- 
hs). 

In general we may say that In Bibl. Lit. the word dixaiody fe 
used always, or almost always, in the forensic sense, and that 
its proper meaning is to pronounce righteous. Of itself it does 
not affirm or deny the real righteousness of the person s0 
declared, or treated as, righteous, and in so far as he igs not 
really righteous it implies forgiveness. But it may be taken 
as certain that it cannot mean to make righteous, not even in 
1 Co 6!!, Verbs in -cw, derived from adjectives of moral mean- 
ing, never have this efictent signification. Godet (Com. on 
Rom, Eng. tr. 1. 157) goes 80 far as to say that there fs not 
a single example in the whole of Clasa, Lit. where the word = 
to make righteous, And the usage of the NT ia unmistakable. 
See esp. Morison, Crit. Zapos. of the Third Chap. of the Ep. to 
the Rom. pp. 163-108, 

A word may be added on two other termns, 3sxaeiano is the 
declaration or decision, cithcr (1) that a thing Is 3ixesov, or (2) 
that @ person is 3sxer. (1) gives us the common meaning of 
‘ ordinance’ or ‘ precept,’ Lk 18, Ro $4, He 9); (2) the technical 
Pauline sense in Ro 518.18,  d:xeieue is the act of justification 
regarded as complete; d:xa/wo1s (a word occurring only twice 
in NT, elsewhere replaced by the verb d:ccsouv) is the act as ia 
process, which, therefore, when relating to sinners=the act of 
acquittal, as is especially clear from Ro 618, 

dee also under RIGHTEOUSN&xs. 


Put into a sentence, the point of view of this 
article may be stated as follows:—God has ever 
been seeking to establish normal personal relations 
between Himself and sinful men; and so far as 
men have responded to the divine movement, as 
befitted that movement, on the one hand, and the 
stage of their personal and moral development to 
which the movement accommodated itself, on the 
other, such a normal relation was established. 
That relation was justification. The first step was 
thus taken to God’s being to man that without 
which man could not be to God, still less in himself, 
what he was designed to be. 

L The act of justification may affect various 
relations. 

1. A man’s relation to himself.—A man may seek 
to set himself right with himself, in other words, to 
Something of this kind 
is implied in 1 Co 4** ‘T judge not mine own self. 
For I know nothing against myself; yet am I not 
hereby justified: but He that judgeth me is the 
Lord’; and in 1 Jn 3) ™ ‘Hereby shall we know 
that we are of the truth, and shall assure our heart 
before Him, whereinsoever our heart condemn us; 
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because God is greater than our heart, and knoweth 
all things.’ Such justification is, of course, ex- 
clusively the vindication or clearing up of one’s 
own innocence or rectitude before or to oneself. 
There is such a thing as mistaken self-judgment : 
it may be either for the better or the worse. 

2. A man’s relation to his fellow-man.—Men set 
themselves right with their fellow-men, whether 
regarded individually or corporately. If a man 
have been misrepresented, to justify himself is to 
clear or vindicate himself in the particular respect 
in which he has been misjudged ; if, on the other 
hand, he is guilty of wrong in thought or word or 
act, the wrong relation thence arising or thereby 
constituted, has to be rectified by some sort of 
expiation or good-making of the wrong. It may be 
by confession of fault, or an expression of regret, 
or the payment of a fine, or losa of liberty, or 
endurance of suffering. In the legislation of Israel, 
as set forth in OT, provision was made both for the 
vindication of innocence (Nu 518®) and the making 
good of real wrong-doing (Ex 21'%-*° 2214), 

. Men are sometimes set right or justified by 
others; that, too, in both senses, namely, the vindi- 
cation of innocence or rectitude, and atonement for 
wrong. The former is referred to in Dt 25! ‘If 
there be a controversy between men, and the judges 
judge them; then they shall justify the righteous 
and condemn the wicked.’ Justification of the 
wicked for a reward, on the contrary, is denounced 
in Is 56% In Ezk 165-52 Jerus. is satirically 
represented as justifying her sinful sisters, 4.¢. 
causing them to appear righteous, by her own 
abominations (cf. Jer 3!}). mends might also be 
made for evil-doing within certain limits. Elihu 
is represented as anxious that Job should make 
clear his rectitude, as, ¢.g., in Job 33", where we 
read; ‘Tf thou hast anything to say, answer me: 
speak, for I desire to justify thee’; and it is said 
of God in Ps 378, ‘ We shall make thy righteousness 
to go forth as the light, and thy jndgment as the 
noonday’ (cf. Is 54"), 

4, The justification of men before God is often 
referred to, but only to be characterized as im- 

ossible; that, too, in both respects. Such failure 
is distinctly pronounced inevitable in Ps 143? 
‘Enter not into judgment with Thy servant: for 
in Thy sight shall no man living be justified.’ See 
also Job 254 ‘How then can man be just with 
God?’ In NT the same thing is both everywhere 
implied and often expressly affirmed, as, e.g., in 
Gal 2)6 ‘because by the works of the law shall no 
flesh be justified’ (cf. Ro 3”), Ac 13% ‘by him 
every one is justified from all things from which 
ye could not be justilied by the law of Moses.’ 

Not only is the impossibility of vindicating their 
righteousness before God denicd to men, but also 
that of setting themselves right by making amends 
for or expiating unrighteousness. That it cannot 
be effected by works, is clear from declarations like 
Is 57}9 ‘as for thy works, they shall not profit thee’; 
and especially Is 64° ‘ For we are all become as one 
that is unclean, and all our righteousnesses are as 
a, polluted garment ... and our iniquities like 
the wind have taken us away.’ Further, to say, 
‘The temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord 
are these,’ is to ‘trust in lying words’ (Jer 7°). 
But equally out of the question is it to purchase 
the divine favour by mere sacrifices; for ‘In sacri- 
fice and offering He has no delight’ (Ps 40° 517%) ; 
‘I desire mercy, and not sacrifice’ (Ilos 6°; cf. Ps 
4°); a multitude of sacrifices is nothing to Him 
(Is 11); ‘the solemn meeting,’ ‘new moons,’ ‘ ap- 
pointed feasts,’ His ‘soul hateth’ (Is 1%); yea, 
‘The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to 
the Lord’ (Pr 158 21%7). 

' As to NT—the impossibility either of vindicating 
righteousnese or making amends for sin by works 


of the law and by sacrifices, is the burden of the 
Epp. of St. Paul and of that to the Hebrews, 
besides being everywhere else implied (cf. e.g. Gal 
216) Ro 3%, Ife 10°" where Vs 40 is quoted: ‘Sacri- 
fice and offering thou wouldest not . .. in whole 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin thou hadst no 
pleasure’). 

5. The impossibility of justification in the sight 
of God, thus explicitly atlirmed in the particular 
cases adduced, is implicitly assumed throughout 
OT and NT. In point of fact, the idea that 
men should either vindicate their own innocence 
or rectitude, or that they of themselves, or any 
creature for them, should establish a right relation 
between God and themselves, by acts or sacrifices, 
or anything of their own, is totally alien from the 
spirit and life that produced the writings which 
constitute our Bible. 

Passages, indeed, in which all manner of good 
deeds are required, whilst contempt is cast on sacri- 
fices and the like, may seem and are often taken to 
imply that by right conduct men can set themselves 
right with God; but this is by no means their 
import. As fruits of a right relation, both sacri- 
fices and right conduct are obligatory and pleasing 
to God; as means of establishing a right relation, 
the one is an abomination, the other utterly in- 
sufficient (cf. Ps 51°!" with v.’* of the same psalm), 

Il. ‘Justification,’ however, understanding it as 
previously defined, is undoubtedly recognized both 
as possible and as a fact. Men are actually set 
right with God, SoM punchy their sin, and their 
utter inability to expiate or make amends for sin. 

1, ‘Justification’ 1s in some sense ascribed even 
to Gentiles. In this respect the case of Cornelius is 
YEE ‘Of a truth,’ says St. Peter regarding him, 
‘I perceive that Cod is no respecter of persons: 
but in every nation he that feareth Him and worketh 
righteousness, is acceptable to Him’ (Aco 10% %; 
cf. Ps 15%, He 11%, Mt 853, Ro 2) Aco 28% 1517), 
To be ‘acceptable’ is to be on the footing with 
God, in the relation to Him, which conditions 
the bestowal of such grace as a man is capable of 
receiving, t.e. to be justified. In a certain respect 
Abraham may be regarded as an example of Gentile 
‘justification’; for, as St. Paul emphatically affirms, 
his faith was ‘ reckoned for righteousness... when 
he was in uncircumcision’; ‘that he might be the 
father of all them that believe, though they be in 
uncircumcision’ (Ko 4°"), When he believed, he 
was neither Jew nor Christian. 

2. ‘Justification’ was, further, a common experi- 
ence under the Old Covenant. The proof of this lies 
first and foremost in the fact of forgiveness, which 
St. Paul treats as constituting an integral part 
of justification, even if he does not, as some hold, 
identify the two. Forgiveness followed on the 
offering of appointed sacrifices, and is represented 
as anh experience which many had, and all might 
have, at the hands of God. The frequent in- 
junctions to trust in the Lord, and the many 
declarations that it is a good thing to trust in Him, 
point in the same direction. How otherwise shall 
we account for the consciousness of righteousness 
which is expressed by men who at the same time 
make confession of sin? And the confidence placed 
in God as the hearer and answerer of prayer, as a 
refuge and stronghold, as a support and a defence, 
and so forth? These are either justification itself 


or its fruits. 
3. It scarcely needs saying that the fact of 


justification before God is the great theme of 
NT. especially of the Epistles to the Galatians, 
Romans, and Hebrews. Whilst, as was pointed 
out, the self-rectification of man’s abnormal re- 
lation to God, whether by ‘works of law,’ t.¢. by 
a self-generated rightcousness, or by means of 
sacrifice and offerings or other religious services 
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(Gal 3°!2), is treated as almost ridiculously im- 
practicable, the blessed news is brought that 
thongh all have sinned, all may find justification 
through faith in Christ, whom God has set forth as 
@ propitiation (Ito 3*!-24), 

aL But by what right, it will be asked, can 
‘justification’ be affirmed, not only of [sraclites, 
but even of Gentiles? The Apostle Vaul’s correla- 
tion of Abraham with believers in Christ (Ro 
4-5) has puzzled commentators enough ; how then 
can it be night to correlate with them those whom 
St. Paul is supposed to represent as having been 
shut up nnder a law which brought the knowledge 
of sin (Ro 3”), and therefore the certainty of 
judgment (Ro 2°"); whilst the sacrifices which 
were offered are said to make no one perfect as 
pertaining to the conscience? (Ie 9%). And is it 
not atill less admissible to extend ‘justification’ to 
those who are characterised as ‘sinners of the 
Gentiles’? (Gal 2"), 

The difficulty now touched upon affects all the 
three aspects of the subject, viz., first, the divine 
action (Ro 3°-*5 e¢ passim); then, the human 
faith, which, no less than divine action, is necessary 
to justification ; and, finally, the very nature of the 
relation itself, which is termed justification. 

It can only be met by the recognition, on the one 
hand, of the distinction between wmplicit and ex- 
plicit justification; and, on the other, of the fact 
that between implicit and explicit justification 
there are or may be stages which are not subjected 
to the limits of earth and time. 

The three points just referred to can be repre- 
sented by means of concentric spheres, the outerinost 
of which shall stand for the Gentiles, the two inner 
ones respectively for the Israelites and Christian 
believers; though it needs to be noted that since 
the break-up of the Jewish system—perhaps, also, 
largely prior thereto—the distinction between the 
Israelites and the Gentiles, so far as justification is 
concerned, has gradually been becoming less and 
less; their two spheres have therefore been merging 
into one. For there is no nation now that can be 
said to have legal, sacrificial, and religious institu- 
tions to which God stands in the same relation, or 
which discharge the same function relatively to 
God, as those which are summarily designated the 
Jewish Dispensation or Covenant. Let us consider 
the three points in relation to tho three classes of 
cases specified. 

1. Inthe case of the Gentiles, the divine action 
consists in the opening of the human eye to the 
sacredness and absoluteness of the right. This 
takes place ordinarily in connexion with some 
specific duty. ‘Tam under a sacred or absolutely 
binding obligation to do this or not to do that,’ the 
nian feels, or possibly says to himself. His eye or 
ear has been opened: a revelation has been made 
to him. If he respond, yea, and is ready to do 
what he sees to be right or avoid what he sees to be 
wrong, he has attained to a footing which for his 
stage of personal development is right,—in other 
words, he has exercised that element of faith which 
is possible at that stage, and attained implicit 
rustification. 

If he continne faithfully to say, yea, with the 
same purpose of obedience, even onal he have to 
confess many failures of execution, he is destined 
one day to stand face to face with Christ, and, by 
the exercise of full, explicit faith in Him, to become 
partaker of that conscious peace with God of which 
previously he had and could have only glimpses 
and foretastes. : 

2. Speaking generally, the purpose of the Jewish 
Dispensation was, negatively considered, to check 
the decreaso in humanity of the sensitiveness which 
conditioned justification of the kind just described ; 
positwely considered, on the one hand, to develop 


a moral personality that should be capable of justifi- 
cation at ever higher stages; and, on the other 
hand, prepare the way for the coming and work of 
the Son ancl: by which justification in its highest 
potence was to be rendered possible. 

Abraham was a morally faithful man of the type 
of Cornelius. The special command and promise 
given him by God, and his ready obedience, both 
taken together, rendered possible a higher relation 
than was open to Gentiles under the conditions 
previously described. 

In and through Abraham, God took the principles 
of heredity and sociality into the service of the 
higher spiritual development of the race, instead of 
leaving them to subserve, almost exclusively, its 
degradation. For the positive purpose referred to, 
that is, of developing the moral personality, two 
methods were pursued; jirst, institutions were 
regulated or called into existence, and laws were 
enacted or sanctioned, by which the mora] con- 
sciousness was quickened, or, as St. Paul puts it, 
the knowledve of sin was increased (Ro 3”); and, 
secondly, along therewith sacrifices were sanctioned 
or ordered, by which a way of forgiveness was pro. 
vided. Still further, with a view to checking the 
too natural tendency to the conception of righteous- 
ness and sacrifice which eventually dominated the 
mind of the vast majority of the Jewish nation,— 
the protest against which, be it remarked, largely 
colours, not only St. Paul’s two great Epp. to the 
Galatians and erinnst but also the Ep. to the 
Hebrews,—prophets were commissioned, on the one 
hand, gradually to develop the law and unfold its 
trne significance; and, on the other, to denounce 
perfunctory sacrifices, offerings, and observances. 

The Israelite who oy Nly recognized the ‘law,’ 
that is, the entire complex of duties arising out of 
his national relationship, as God’s means of show- 
ing him how to be holy as He was holy (Lv 19), 
and who availed himself of the divinely provided 
means of atoning for his failures, exercised faith, 
so far as it was then possible and required. Jpso 
facto, he thus behaved as one who belonged to the 
covenant, notwithstanding the sins he might com- 
mit. As such his relation was a right one; he was 
justified to the degree then attainable. If he were 
ever condemned, it was not for sins, but for open 
disloyalty to the covenant, with its obligations 
and sacrifices, i.e. for defiant refusal to recognize 
right as right and grace as grace. But even 
true Israelites had to wait for the new covenant 
which God was to make with the house of Israel, 
when the law should be written in their hearts 
(He 8); though their attitude grew to be ever 
more completely that which we find in Simeon, 
who, when Jesus was presented to him in the 
temple, exclaimed, ‘ Now lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart, O Lord, according to Thy word, in peace; 
for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation’ (Lk 2”-%), 

3. ‘Justification ’ reached its culmination through 
Christ. The realization of the idea and the adoption 
of the term coincided. The Gentile had no proper 
sense even of forgiveness, much less of justification ; 
but then his sense of sin was not keen enough to 
cause him real despair because of the lack. The 
[sraelite had a profounder sense of sin, and there- 
fore, unless he was to despair, needed an assurance 
of forgiveness as objective as the command which 
condemned him; but he never got beyond sins, and 
therefore never realized justification, in the proper 
sense; nor had he the term. It was reserved for 
Christianity to produce the consciousness of sin, 
and to meet what would otherwise have generated 
despair, b epening the way to justification. The 
apostle who faced smfulness most directly, was the 
one to gain the profoundest insight into justifica- 
tion; and it is worthy of note that whilst St. 
Paul stretches a bridge from forgiveness to justi- 


JUSTLE 


JUTAH OR JUTTAH 829 


fication by once interchanging the terms (Ro 4°), 
he nowhere else substitutes the one term for the 
other, except in Col 2'*, where he uses, not adels, 
but xapirdpevos. 

First of all, the divine action for the rectification 
of man’s relation to Himself culminated in Christ. 
Through Him, /aw, revealed alike in life and suffer- 
ing, and sacrifice both by and to God, were pre- 
sented in their supremest form. Opportunity was 
thus given, nay more, pee ability was also 
generated, to respond with a response in which loyal 
assent to the right, trustful surrender to love, and, 
finally,—so far as those are concerned who have not 
seen Christ with the fleshly eye,—belief that realizes 
the invisible, are all blended, 7.e. a response which 
is what NT understands by ‘ faith.’ 

Such a response under such conditions,—what is 
it but ‘a beyinniny in spirit’ (évapfdpevoe wrvevpare, 
Gal 3°"; cf. 37 4° 55%, Ile 892), a ‘receiving of 
sonship’ (tva thy vlodeclay droddBwyev, Gal 4!-5), and 
therefore the eee to look up to God as a son, 
‘crying, Abba, Father’ (Gal 4°"); in other words, 
what is it but, ipso es, ‘justification,’ that is, a 
rectified relation, a being put on a right footing, in 
aright relation? ‘he Christian believer is related 
rightly to God; accordingly law ceases to be mere 
law, and sacrifice ceases to be a means of purchasing 
pieces and though he may fall into sin, he can still 

ook up to God as one whose relation has once for 
all been made right in and through Christ. 

(Neither the Roman Catholic and other present- 
day kindred doctrines which represent justification 
as in sume sense imparting read righteousness; nor 
the traditional or ‘orthodox’ doctrine of an im- 
putation of the righteousness of Christ, are true 
to Scripture, though each of them embodies a 
certain aspect of the truth.) 

How Christ by His work on our behalf empowered 
man to fulfil the conditions devolving on Rane a6, 
to exercise faith, as well as to do that which faith 
of moral necessity presupposed, is a point which 
belongs to the doctrine of the atonement; but if 
justice be done to NT hints on the subject, pro- 
pen justification, and sanctification will be 

ound to constitute the distinguishable though 
inseparable factors of one great spiritual whule. 
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JUSTLE.—Nah 24 ‘The charets shall rage in 
the streets, they shall justle one against another 
in the broad wayes.’ Thus the verse appears in 
AV of 1611. In mod. edd. ‘charets’ is spelt 
‘chariots,’ but ‘justle’ is retained (and accepted 
by RV) though ‘jostle’ is the usual spelling now. 

if, Golding, Calvin's Jol, 580, ‘if we be pinched 
with adversitic, the passion of sorow is so vehe- 


ment, as it cannot be ruled: for then a man 
akirmisheth in such wise, as he justleth against 
God, and that is to his owne destruction in the 
end.’ ‘T. Fuller, Holy Wurre, i. ii. p. 45, ‘He 
was infected with the humour of the clergie of 
that age, who counted themselves to want room 
except they justled with Princes.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
JUSTUS (‘lodcros).--1. In Ac ]” we are told that 
two names were put forward for election to the 
place vacated by Judas, Joseph called Barsabbas, 
who was called Justus, and Matthias. Justus is, of 
course, the Greek name assumed by a Llebrew. 
See JOSEPH BARSABBAS. 2. In Ac 187 we learn 
that St. Paul when at Corinth lodged with one 
Justus, or Tit(ijus Justus, a proses (ceBbuevos rdov 
Oedv) whose house was near the synagogue. There 
is some variation in the MSS. The name is Zitius 
Justus in B, the Vulgate, and Memphitic versions 
(in Codex Amiatinus ‘Titus nomine Justus’), 
Titus Justus in NE, Titus alone in the Sahidic 
version and Peshitta, Justus alone in AD and 
Jater MSS; two MSS omit the name altogether. 
According to Ramsay, ‘Titius Justus was evi- 
dently ain or a Latin, one of the colont of 
the colony Corinth. Like the centurion Cornelius, 
he had been attracted to the synagogue — his 
citizenship could afford Paul an opening to the 
more cducated class of the Corinthian population’ 
(St. Paul the Traveller, p., 256). 3. In Col 4% 21 
St. Paul speaks of Aristarchus, his fellow-prisoner, 
Mark the cousin of Barnabas, and Jesus, which is 
called Justus, They were all ‘of the circumcision,’ 
and were his only fellow-workers for the kingdom 
who were a comfort to him. The name is a 
Gentile surname assumed by a Jew, as in 4. 
A, C. HEADLAM. 
JUTAH or JUTTAH (in Jos 155 spr (Hahn, 
followed by RV; AV has Juttah, which is the 
punctuation of Michaelis, ayy], in Jos 21° ny: 
[hence AV and RV both have Juttah]).—A town 
of Judah (Jos 15°) mentioned in connexion with 
Maon, Carmel, and Ziph in the mou.tains, piven to 
the priests, the sons of Aaron (Jos 21"), as a city 
of refuge for the mnan-slayer. It has been left out 
of the catalogue of cities of refuge in 1 Ch 6%, but 
QPB adds note, ‘Insert, Juttah with her pasture 
grounds.’ Jn the time of Ensebius and Jerome 
(Onomast. s.v. lerrdv) it was a large village 18 MP, 
from Eleutheropolis, and in Daroma-ad-australem. 
Reland (Pal. p. 870) suggests that Juttalh was 
probably the residence of Zacharias and Elisabeth, 
and the birthplace of John the Baptist, the wédt 
‘lodda (‘a city of Judah’) of Lk 1” heing so 
written by a corruption, or from a softer pro- 
nunciation, instead of és 'Todva (s0 also Robin- 
son, BNP? ii. 206). Seetzen (1807) appears to have 
identified the modern village of Yutta as Juttah, 
and Robinson (2/2/72 i. 495, ii. 206) corroborated 
the identification. It is a large Moslem village, 
standing high on a ridge 16 miles from Bett Jibrin 
(Eleutheropolis), andin the vicinity of Maon (Main), 
Carmel] (Kurmul), and Ziph (Zell ez-Z¢f). It is 
built of stone, and the water supply is from 
cisterns. On the south there are rock-cut tombs, 
and rock wine-presses are found all about the 
village. The country around is stony, but the in 
habitants are very rich in flocks (SIV P iti. 310). 
C. WARKEN 
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KABZEEL (dxy¥32, B Ka:Baicedrefr, A Kacdepd).— 
A town in the extreme south of Judah, on the border 
of Edom, Jos 15, It is mentioned in 2S 23” (B 
Kafeceydi; cf. 1 Ch 11”) as the native place of Ben- 
aiah, the son of Jehoiada. In Neh 11” it appears 
under the name Jekabzeel as reinhabited after the 
Captivity (LX X omits in this verse both Jekabzeel 
aa Dibon). Its site has not been identified. 

C. R. CONDER. 

KADESH, KADESH-BARNEA (#22 Gn 14” (where 
it is also called wpyn-yy ‘ well of decision ’] * 1614 20!, 
Nu 13% 2014 e¢ al.; yiq3 219 in Dt 17 26 9%, 
Nu 328 344, Jos 104 1487 158 [all]; LXX Kadjs, 
Kadts [rod] Bapyj).—With the exception of Sinai, 
no spot is more memorable in the history of the 
wanderings of the Israelites than Kadesh-barnea. 
It was here that the host camped during the 38 
years that intervencd between the sending out of 
the spies and the entrance into Palestine (Nu 20! 16 
JE). It would appear, indeed, from Dt 2™ as if the 
time was spent away from Kadesh. We ma 
perhaps infer t that at Kadesh the tabernacle with 
the ark of the covenant was set up; that it was 
the abode of Moses and the chiefs of the tribes, 
and that it was the gencral centre to which the 
people resorted for worship and for judgment on 
disputed questions, But it by no means follows 
that the whole multitude with their flocks and 
herds congregated in the immediate neighbour- 
hood; such a multitude of people and animals 
would, for the sake of pasturage alone, require a 
wide field in which to pitch their tents. It was at 
Kadesh that Miriam died (Nu 20'); it was the 
scene of the rebellion of Korah and his company 
(Nu 16); it was from Kadesh that the spies were 
sent in advance to ascertain and report to Moses 
on the physical character and the inhabitants of 
Canaan (Nu 13°5); and it was at Kadesh that the 
miraculous supply of water was obtained (Nu 
201-12), when, apparently, the fountains which had 
caused the sput to be selected as camping ground 
were dried up; caused either by a prolonged 
drought, or by the blocking up of the underground 
channels by the falling in of the limestone strata. 
Whatever may have been the cause, the restoration 
of the flow of water was clearly miraculous, as it 
occurred at the moment of the interposition of 
Moses by command of God; though in a manner 
at variance with precise directions, which were to 
‘speak unto the rock’ (Nu 205), not to strike it 
with the rod. Thisdeparture from his instructions 
cost Moses his doom. 

The position of Kadesh-barnea has been the 
subject of much controversy. By a comparison of 
various passages the site 1s brought within ver 
narrow limits. It was on the borders of the Wil- 
derness of Zin (Nu 201), a tract which lay along 
the western margin of the valley of the Arabah ; 
it was also near the southern boundary of the 
territory of Judah and of the land of the twelve 
tribes (Nu 34‘). It was eleven days’ journey from 
Horeb (Mt. Sinai) by way of Mt. Seir, or, in other 
words, by the route of the Arabah,—doubtless 
the number of days occupied by the Israelitish 
host in their Journey betwecn these two important 
camps; and it was not far distant from the border 


*The name Kadesh implies that the place was a sanctuary ; 
no doubt it bore this character before its occupation by Israel. 
See, further, Driver on Dt 332, where Wellh. would read ‘ from 
Meribath-Kadesh’ (#79 n3‘72>) for WIP naqw} ‘out of holy 
myriads,’ of MT. 

¢ But sce Driver on Dt 2!4, 


of Edom and the base of Mt. Hor, a site which has 
been recognized as eee peace by many competent 
authorities. It was from Kadesh-barnea that 
Moses on the expiration of the ‘forty years,’ and 
the resumption of the journeys of the Israelites, 
sent messengers to the eae of Edom asking per- 
mission to pass through his land so as to reach the 
tableland of Moab on their way northwards; 
which request was refused (Nu 20?) E).* 
these passages lead us to infer some position in the 
Badiet et-T'ih—the great expanse of treeless lime- 
stone plateau which intervenes between the vorey 
of the Arabah, o posite Mt. Hor on the east an 
the coast of Philistia about Gaza on the west. 
These conditions appear to be fully satisfied in the 
site discovered by the late Rev. John Rowland in 
1842, to which he was guided by some Arabs when 
resident at Gaza. Here he found a lofty wall of 
limestone, at the base of which issued forth a 
copious spring, or several springs, which emptied 
themselves into a large artificially constructed 
basin, then into another of smaller size; and, 
continuing to flow down the valley, spread fertility 
on either hand until the waters ultimately dis- 
appeared beneath the sands of the desert. The 
spring is known amongst the Arabs by the name 
of ‘Ain Kadis, or Holy Well, a name which seems 
tu preserve the original biblical one. It was clear 
from the stone troughs and the marks of cattle 
and sheep around that the well was a favourite 
resort of the tribes for water, and doubtless was 
so even prior to the visit of the Israelites. The 
sresence of water is a first necessity of life in those 
districts, and such a copious supply pointed it out 
as one suitable for the camping ground of the host. 
This spot was afterwards visited by Dr. H. Clay 
Trumbull, who confirms Rowland’s identification, 
and who is the author of the most important work 
yet published on the subject.t The term ‘city’ 
epyues to this spot probably means a camp or 
village of the Midianites (Nu 20!%), E. HULL. 


KADESH ON THE ORONTES.—Sece TAHTIM- 
HODSHI. 


KADMIEL (>x'p72). — The name of a Levitical 
family which returned with Zerubbabel, Ezr 20= 
Neh 7 (ef. 1 Es 5%). The ex preedion which follows, 
namely, ‘of the children of Hodaviah’ (or Hod- 
evah), is apparently meant to limit the Kadmiel 
family to those meinbers who belonged to the 
Hodaviah branch. In Ezr 3° (cf, 1 Es 5°), in con- 
nexion with the laying of the foundation of the 
temple, as well as in Neh 9 (the day of humilia- 
tion) and 10° (the sealing of the covenant), Kadmiel 
appears to be an individual. The name occurs 
further in Neh 12°-*, In the last of these passages 
we ought certainly to read, on the strength of 
ue assages, ‘Jeshua, Bant (or Binnui), 
Kadimiel ’ instead of ‘Jeshua Jen-Kadmiel.’ This 
emendation is supported by the fact that NBA 
as well as Luc. have viol Kaduf\, implying an 
original 3 not j3. See, further, Smend, Listen, p 
10, n. 10; Ryle, Ezra and Nehemiah, ad ll. citt. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

* In Dt 1. 24-8 there is no mention of these negotiations with 
Edom (Moore on Jg 1138). 

¢t Kadesh Barnea() ow York, 1884); also PE FSt en p. 210. 
The site iso eres Rowland is supported by Ritter, Schultz, 
and Palmer; objec to by Robinson, Stanley, and others. It 
was not visited by the expedition of the Pal. Explor. Fund of 
1883-4, as it ay the westward of the Arabah, beyond the line 
Cay by Major Kitchener, R.E., now Lord Kitchener of 
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KADMONITES, ‘35327, Kedpnwvaton, ‘men of the 
East,’ only in Gn 15”, inhabitants of the Syrian 
desert, possibly descendants of Kedemah, the 
twelfth son of Ishmael (Gn 25'5), Mentioned after 
the Kenites and Kenizzites, the K. are represented 
as occupying the district along the eastern border 
of Palestine, near the Dead Sea, which was also 
called the East Sea, ‘yioapn on (Ezk 478). Their 
name occurs in the longest list of the nations which 
orien held possession of the territories promised 
to Abraham. sually seven, sometimes only six, 
but here ten such nations are named. Ewald and 
many following him regard the K. as equivalent 
to the Béné Kedem, children of the East (wh. see), 
descendants (?Gn 255) of Abraham by Keturah 
Gn 29!, Jy 72, 1 K 4%, Job 13, Is 114, Jer 49%, 
izk 254 1°), In that case, K. would be the desig- 
nation of no particular tribe, but of the Keturwan 
Arabs, as distinguished from the Ishmaelites. The 
children of the Kast are represented in the passages 
referred to as occupying Paddan-aram, associated 
with the Midianites and Amalekites, inhabiting 
Kedar, neighbours and conquerors of the children 
of Ammon, coupled with the Egyptians in their 
fame for wisdom, and as Easterns contrasted with 
the Philistines who possessed the extreme west. 
Job is described as one of them. It seems better to 
regard the K. as a particular tribe like the other 
nations named in this list. Whether they are to 
be viewed as a branch of the Ishmaelitish or of the 
Keturzean Arabs is not clear. 


LITERATURR.—Ewald, History of Israel, i. 253, 314 ff., ii. 213 ff.; 
Dillmann, Genesis, Eng. tr. 1897, Bp. 66, 187; Delitzsch, New 
Comm. on Crenesis, Edin. 1889, ij. 127. 


J. MACPHERSON. 
KAIN (p20, properly Hakkain, AV Cain; A ‘Axelu, 
Jos 15°.—A town of Judah in the Hebron moun- 
tains, probably the present rain Yukin, on a high 
knoll S.E. of Hebron, overlooking the Jeshimon. 
It is visible from Minyeh (see BETHPEOR), and may 
be the ‘nest of the Kenite’ on a cliff (Nu 24?!), vis- 
ible from the top of Peor. The Kenites inhabited 
this region. The tomb of Cain is now shown at 
this spot. Near it is the village of Beni N’aim, the 
old name of which was Kefr Barakah, which is the 
Cuphar Barucha of the fourth cent. A.D. (Jerome, 
Paula), supposed to be the place where Abraham 
‘blessed’ God (Gn 18"), and whence he saw the 
destruction of the cities of the Ciccar. See SWP 

vol. iii. sheet xxi. C. KR. CONDER. 


KAIN (j:2 ‘lance,’ ‘spear’).— A clan name 
= Kenites (wh. see), Nu 24%, Jg 4 In 1 S 15% 
Wellh. reads ppinstead of +37, and the same change 
is proposed by Meyer (ZAT, i. 137, n. 3) for 4 
yp in 116 (but see Moore, ad. loc. and on 4", an 
cf. Budde, Léicht. u. Sam. 9, 68). 


KALLAI (‘?2; A Kaddal, B om.).—The head of 
the priestly family of Sallai, in the time of Jeshua 
the high priest, Neh 12”, 


KAMON (jon; B ‘Papyydv, A‘Pauus, Lue. Kadxur). 
—The burial-place of Jair, Jg 105. The site has 
not been recovered. It was probably east of the 
Jordan; probably identical, Moore thinks, with 
Kamin mentioned by Polybius (v. Ixx. 12) in con- 
nexion with Pella. Eusebius is certainly wrong 
in identifying it with Kamména (modern Tell 
Keimtn), 6 miles N.W. of Legio (Lejjfin). See 
JOKNEAM. 


KANAH (733).—1. A wddy (5n3), forming the 
boundary between Ephraim and Manasseh, ter- 
minating on the W. at the sea and on the E. at 
En-tappuah (Jos 16° 17%). This eastern limit must 
have bean near Shechem lying to the S.E., but 
it has not been identified with any certainty. The 


modern Wdady Kanah, the channel of a small 
stream rising near Nddlus (Shechem), is regarded 
ay Conder as representing the ancient anak 
(4dandbook to the Bible, 263); but Thomson (Land 
and Book, ‘Southern Pal.,’ 56) considers that this 
tributary of the ‘Awjeh would put the boundary 
too far to the south (so also Dillmann). In con- 
nexion with the brook Kanah a difficulty arises in 
locating the Me-jarkon and Rakkon (Jos 19 *), if 
these three under different names are all repre- 
sented by the ‘Aujeh immediately to the north of 
Jaffa. he discovery of 7'ell Rakkeit near the 
mouth of the ‘Aujeh makes the supposition not 
impossible that Me-jarkon and Rakkon were 
names of that river after being joined by the 
brook Kanah. All the streams crossing the 
northern half of the plain of Sharon are rcedy and 
discoloured. Thomson is in favour of the Falik as 
representing Kanah, and its divided mouth would 
account for the two names Me-jarkon and Rakkon. 
Farther north, on each side of Cesarea, are two 
streams that suggest the Bible names mentioned, 
namely, el-Akhdar (Yellow River) and el-Azrak 
(Blue Liver), These streams would give Dan the 
coast-line up to Dora, and coincide with the terri- 
tory  bssigned to that tribe by Josephus (Ané. 
Voie 21). 

2. A town on the northern boundary of Asher 
(Jos 19°). The English reader must be careful to 
distinguish it from Cana of Galilee (wh. see). It 
is very probably the modern Kana, a considerable 
village fine a lew miles S.E. of Tyre (cf. Robinson, 
BRP ?7ii. 456; Guérin, Galilée, ii. 390 f. ; Baedeker. 
Socin, Pal.’ 262f.). In its neighbourhood there is 
a large Phownician sepulchral monument known as 
‘Hiram’s Tomb’ (PEF Mem. i. 61). bee is 
possibly referred to in the journey of the Egyptian 
mohar in the time of Ramses 1. under the name 
Pa-Kana-na, G. M. MACKIE. 


KAREAH (527 ‘bald’).—Father of Johanan, 
who was a Judseun contemporary of Jeremiah, and 
one of the captains of the forces in the open field 
who escaped the deportation to Babylon at the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar ( 2 K 
253, Jor 40'8 15.16 401.8 43245) In Jer 40° MT 
reads ‘Johanan and Jonathan, sons of Kareah,’ 
but here LXX (478) makes mention only of Johanan, 
asx in the other passages above cited. Probably 
therefore jp) in MYT is due merely to mistaken 
repetition of }}9.. C. F. BURNEY. 


KARIATHIARIUS (A Kapia@capits, B Kaprade- 
apeéds; Vm ‘Kiriath-arim or Kiriath-jearim’), 
1 Es 5" for Kiriath-jearim (wh. see). 


KARKA (ayz pn, with » locale, hence AV Kar- 
kaa).—An unknown place on the south border of 
Judah, apparently in the Tih plateau, Jos 15%, 
The LXX" ee xara Ovopas Kadds. 


KARKOR (1p72).—A place apparently in Gilead, 
Jg 8, The site is unknown. 


KARTAH (amp).—A city of Zebulun given to the 
Levites, Jos 21**. It is not mentioned in the par- 
allel passage, 1 Ch 67. The site is unknown. It 
might be for Kattath (nyp) by a clerical error. 


KARTAN (jmp).—A city of Naphtali given to the 
Levites, Jos 2182. The parallel passage, 1 Ch 6”, 
has Kiriathaim (wh. see). “While Luc. reads 
Kapédy in harmony with MT, B has Qeupdr, A 
Noeupwr. 

* There are suspicions as to the correctness of the MT (see 
Dillm.’s and Bennett's notes). Rakkon (]}p1), which is omitted 
in LXX, may have arisen by dittography from the preceding 
PTD. 
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KATTATH (nyp, B Karavdé, A Karrdé@, Lue. 
Korrd0).—A city of Zebulun, Jos 19", perhaps to be 
identified with kartah (wh. see) or with pen (wh. 
see) of Jg 1%, a place from which the Zebulunites 
were unable to expel the Canaanites. The site is 
unknown. Van de Velde suggests 7ell Werdaneh, 
N.E. of Uaifa, at the source of the Nahr Naaman. 
According to the Talm. (Bab. Aegillah 6a) \sitron 
is the later Sepphoris (Sefirieh). This is opposed 
by Neubauer (@éog. du Talm. 191). 

C. Rh. CONDER. 

KEDAR (712, Kyddp).—The name of Ishmael’s 
second son (Gn 25%=1 Ch 1”). ‘The carliest 
reference to Kedar of which the date is certain 
is Jer 2)? (Cheyne, Introd. to Isaiah, p. 13}), 
where Kedar is made the type of a distant and 
barbarous tribe, being there coupled with Citium 
as it is with Meshech in Ps 120% ‘The import of 
the name is better known to the author of Jer 
49°, where Kedar is identified with the Béné- 
kedem, and their nomad life, with their sheep and 
camels, tents, curtains, and belongings, is de- 
scribed ; by Ezekiel (27%!) they are coupled with 
‘Arab,’ and described as trading with Tyre in 
cattle; and the author of the second part of 
Isaiah couples them with Nebaioth (607), alludes 
to their pursuit of sheep-breeding (%b.), and to 
their unwalled settlements (42"), In Ca 1° the 
tents of Kedar are made typical of blackness, with 
perhaps an allusion to the Hebrew sense of the 
root 1p, ‘to be turbid or black.’ 

While the name Aedar is unknown to Arabic 
traditions, it is said to be preserved in some 
Minwan inscriptions (Glaser, Shizze, ii. p. 439), 
and is known in various forms to the Greek geo- 
graphers, who, indeed, locate the tribe very dif- 
ferently (the passages are collected by Gesenius, 
Thes. s.v.). Our chief source of information about 
it is to be found in the inscriptions of Assur- 
banipal (George Smith, History of Assurbanipal, 
pp. 56-298 ; S. A. Smith, Kelschrifttexte Assur- 

anipal’s, i. 58-75; Cuneiform Inscriptions of W. 
Asta, iii, plates 24-28, v. plates 7~10). The 
land of Kv-id-ri (G. Smith, p. 283), Ka-ad-ri (ib. 
p. 290), or Ai-id-ri (S. A. Smith, p. 60), and the 
poole called Kid-ra-at (G. Smith, p. 271), have 

een justly identilied with Kedar by G. Sinith and 
all who have commented on this king’s annals 
(Delitzsch, Paradies, p, 299; Glaser, Skizze, ii. 267- 
274, etc.), as being mentioned in close proximity 
to A-ri-bi (the Arab) and Na-ba-ai-te (Nebaioth), 
and described as possessors of ‘ asses, camcls, and 
ee (S. A. Smith, /.c. p. 67); moreover, some 
people mentioned with them are, according to one 
uuu en of a difficult word, described as 
‘dwellers in tents’ (S. A. Smith, d.c. p. 103). 

It is plain that the identilication of Kedar with 
the Aradbs, which is clearly found in Ca 15, and 
prevails in the later Jewish literature, had already 
commenced in Assyrian times; thus whereas 
Ksarhaddon calls a certain Hazael king of Aribi 
fuer A of the Esarhaddon Inscriptions, ed. 

larper, p. 8), Assurbanipal, who repeats this 
passage, calls him king of Kedar (G. Smith, p. 
283) ;* and though U-ai-te’ is ordinarily styled 
by Esarhaddon ‘king of the Arabs’ (IVAT iii. 
pl. 24. 1. 11, 108, ete.), the Kedarites are par- 
ticularly styled ‘his men’ (1. 107), and likewise 
the Arab general A-bi-ya-te’ is called a Kedarite 
(1. 121). Nevertheless, a special country of Kedar 
existed, and from the detuiled account of Assur- 
banipal’s Arabian campaign it ought to be possible 
to locate it accaratals: This monarch’s army 
marched 100 MKash-bu Kak-ka-ru from Nineveh, 


crossing the Tigris and Euphrates, to the wilder- 
ness of Mas, and 6 Nash-bu Wak-ha-ru from 


*In the corresponding plate of W4Adl this passage is 
ebliterated. 


KEDAR 


— 


Azalla in Mas to Kurasiti, where they besieged 
the Kedarites. It is not, however, clear whether 
the distance from Nineveh to Azalla, or to the 
border of Mas, is given in the first figure; and 
views differ as to the length of the measure 
employed (Glaser, d.c. 79n.; Delitzsch, é.c. 
p. 177). Since the captives are sent to Damascus 
(I. 113), it seems probable that the direction of the 
king’s march was towards Hauran (as Delitzsch, 
l.c., suggests) rather than Yemamah (where Glaser, 
t.c., endeavours to locate Kedar on what seem 
inadequate vrounds). The fact, too, that the 
Kedarite kings invade Syria vid Moab (WAI v. col. 
vii. 112; G. Smith, p. 288), points the same way. 

With regard to the history of Kedar, we learn 
from the inscription that the gods of Hazael, king 
of Kedar, had been plundered by Esarhaddon (see 
above), but that Hazael, having sued for them, 
received them back (the chief being called Adar- 
samain), and was made vassal-king of Arabia. 
His son, called by Esarhaddon Ya'1l, by Assur- 
banipal Ya’u-ta’ (WAT iii. 21, col. viii. 37), more 
frequently U-ai-te’ (ib. 21, col. viii. 7, ete.), prob- 
ably on account of the heavier tribute exacted 
from him (Esarhaddon, J.c. 8, 20-24) in the next 
reign joined the party of Samas-sum-ukin, and 
invaded Syria; but being defeated by the Assyri- 
ans, fled to the friendly tribe Nebaioth, who, 
however, appear to have given him up to Assur- 
banipal. other king of Kedar, named Ammu- 
ladi, thereupon invaded Syria a second time, but 
was also defeated, and taken together with Adi- 
yah, wife of U-ai-te’. Simultaneously with the 
expedition into Syria, U-ai-te’ had despatched a 
force to Babylon under the Kedarites Abiyate’ 
and Aiimu, the former of whom, after defeat, sued 
for pardon, and obtained the sovereignty of Arabia : 
this, however, he quickly resigned in favour of the 
cousin aud namesake of the former king, who with 
the king of Nebaioth organized a fresh revolt, 
against which <Assurbanipal’s expedition was 
directed. The Kedarite nest was destroyed, 
and severe punishment inflicted on Arabia. The 
date of this invasion is probably B.c. 648 (cf. 
Lehmann, ‘Samas-sum-ukin,’ Assyrtologische Bub- 
liothelk, viii. p. 6). 

While the inscriptions of Assurbanipal thus 
explain the co-ordination of Kedar with ‘ Arab’ 
and ‘Nebaioth,’ it is not probable that the blow 
dealt to Kedar by this monarch is that to which 
Is 21°27 refers. Cheyne (/.c.), who thinks this 
passage may be [saianic, seems inclined to connect 
it with an attack on the Arabs by Sargon; but 
this monarch nowhere mentions Kedar, and it 
seems doubtful whether this oracle can have been 
written before the hegemony of Kedar, which ma 
have existed before the time of Hazael and Esarhad- 
don, but has not been shown to have been anterior to 
it. After two invasions of Syria by Arabs led by 
Kedarite kings, the name of the tribe could be 
made to stand for the nation, and this suggests 
that the oracle is later than the events described 
by Assurbanipal, since its author appears to 
reckon the Dedanim among the sons of Kedar 
(vv. 27); and the oracle in which they are 
threatened with an attack by Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer 49% 2%) is similarly loose in its application of 
their name. 

Interesting a8 are the Kedarite names recorded 
in the inscriptions, they are evidently too carelessly 
transcribed to render identification safe; the name 
Ammuladi (like Amme’ta’, S. A. Smith, l.c. ii. 38) 
is clearly Arabic, whereas Hazgael is doubtless 
Aramaic. The name of the tribe itself is prob- 
ably derived from the Arabic root Kdr, which gives 
a verb meaning ‘to be able or powerful,’ but de- 
rivatives of which have various senses, suitable for 
personal names. The name of their chief god 


KEDEMAH 


(whence either they or a neighbouring tribe were 
called, Glaser, /.c. 278), A-tar-sa-ma-ai-in, seems 
to be either Phoenician or Aramaic yow 15 (as it is 
analyzed by Delitzsch, /.c.) rather than a form of 
Athtar (as Glaser, /.c., suggests). lurther sug- 

estions for the derivation of these names are given 
Be E. Sachau, ZA, 1897 (xii.), p. 44 IF. 

TD. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

KEDEMAH (7972 ‘eastward’).—A son of Ish- 
mael, Gn 258=1 Ch W. The clan of which he is 
the eponymous head has not been identified. 
Ball (‘Genesis’ in SBOT, ad loc.) considers that 
in both the above passages 79712 is a mistake for 
313 (Nodab), which is read in 1 Ch 5% He re- 
marks that Kedémah, ‘eastward,’ is a singular 
name, that 1) might be misread p, while 3 and » 
are often confused. Neither the LXX (Kééua) nor 
Lue. (KéSeua) lend any support to Ball’s proposed 
emendation, 


KEDEMOTH (nio77).—A place ap rereney on the 
upper course of the Arnon, assigned to Reuben, 
Jos 138, and a Levitical city, 2177 (=1 Ch 6% 
(Heb. ™}). The ‘wilderness of Kedemoth’ is men- 
tioned in Dt 2% as the point from which messengers 
were sent by Moses to Sihon. The exact site is 
unknown, although it has been suggested that it 
may be the ruin Umm er-Rasds, N.E. of Dibon 
(Dhiban). 

LITERATURK,—Tristram, Land of Moab, 140 ff.; Baedeker-Socin, 
Pal.2 193; Dillm. on Nu 2115; Driver on Dt 2%; Buhl, GAP 
268, C. R. CONDER, 


KEDESH (v2).—1. A city in the south of Judah 
(Jos 1575) whose site is uncertain. It is to be dis- 
tinguished from Kadesh-barnea (see Dillm. ad loce.). 
2. A city in Issachar, 1 Ch 67 [Heb.5], where, 
however, Kedesh is not improbably a textual error 
for Kishion (which see) of the parallel passage Jos 
21%, 3, See KEDESH-NAPHTALI. 


KEDESH-NAPHTALI (‘bna3 vip Jeg 45, also called 
‘Kecdesh in Galilee,’ Jos 207 215, 1 Ch 678; called 
simply ‘ Kedesh’ in Jos 1272 1997, Jp 4% 111 2K 1579, 
1 Mac 116 %3),—A city of refuge (Jos 207), and 
likewise a Levitical city (Jos 21%), In early times 
it was fortified like a number of other cities in that 
region (Jos 19%7), Its full history would reveal, 
(1) a sacred city of the earliest inhabitants, (2) a 
stronghold of unusual importance, conquered by the 
Hebrews, conquered in turn by the Phoenicians, 
and a centre of great political influence down to the 
time when Titus encamped with his army before its 
walls. From its importance in many ways, and the 
wonderful fertility of the region, it could never 
have sunk into a condition of poverty or insignifi 
cance. 

It is noted in biblical history as the residence of 
Barak, and here the warriors of Zebulun and 
Naphtali were assembled by Deborah and Barak 
before the battle with Sisera, and it was near the 
city that Sisera met his death (Jp 4&2; ef. Moore, 
ad loc.) During one of the many invasions of 
W. Asia by the Assyr. armies, K., with many 
neighbouring cities, was captured by Tiglath- 

ileser (2 K 15”), This was in the reign of 
ekah, king of Israel, B.c. 734. In Maccabean 
times, c. B.C. 150, it was here that Jonathan 
routed Demetrius, king of Syria, with his army 
(1 Mac 118-7; Jos. Ant. x1ll. v. 6). At the be- 
ginning of our cra it belonged to Tyre, and was 
hostile to the Galilseans (Jos. Wars, 11. xviii. 1; 
IV. il. 3). 

Strong foundations and walls still surviving at 
the modern village called Kedes, lying to the north- 
west of the Lake of Haleh, indicate the char- 
acter of the ancient city, and among the remains 
several of the finest sarcophagi of the country 
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have been recovered, one of which is double, ie. 
made to contain two bodies under one lid, the 
stone pillows in each loculus being at alternate 
ends. K. was situated on a smal) plain surrounded 
by gentle forest-covered hills from which there 
was a wide outlook, and for picturesquences and 
beauty it had few equals among the cities of 
Upper Galilee. 

Lirrrature.—Guérin, (alilée, ii. 355 ff.; Bacdeker-Socin, 
Pal.3 2645 Seetzen, Reisen, ii. 127; Robinson, BRI? ii, 439; 
Merrill, Kast of Jordan, 121, 306; van de Velde, Narrat. 1i. 
417f.; Buhl, GAP 235f.; SWP vol. i. sh. iif. ; Moore, Judges, 117. 


SELAH MERRILL, 
KEHELATHAH (ap}np, Maxedrdd, Luc. Maxeddd, 
Ceelatha, Nu 33?" 3),—One of the twelve stations 
in the journeyings of the children of Israel which 
are mentioned only in Nu 33. It follows Hazeroth. 
Nothing is known about its position. The word is 
from the same Hebrew rovt (S9p) as Makheloth 
in v.25 (note that in the LXX the two words are 
very similar], and means ‘assembly or congre- 

gation,’ A. 'T. CHAPMAN, 


KEILAH (abyp) the Garmite (1 Ch 41"), — See 
following art. and GENEALOGY. 


KEILAH (a>yp, KeeAd, in Josephus Kidda, the 
inhabitants being KidAavol or KiddXtrat).—This city 
is interesting principally for its connexion with 
the history of David. Shortly after he began to 
gather men around him he defeated the Phili- 
stines, who had been raiding Keilah, and robbing 
the threshing-floors. In Keilah he remained for a 
while. Thither came to him Abiathar, the repre- 
sentative of the priestly house of Ithamar, bring- 
ing the ephod, after Saul haa slain the priests at 
Nob. By consulting the ephod, David knew that 
Saul would come down to capture him, and that 
the men of Keilah, notwithstanding the service he 
had done them, would hand him over to Saul, and 
he therefore left the ‘own (1 8 23'-5), Apart from 
this incident, the OT mentions the name of Keilah 
in three other passayes. It is in one of the groups 
of cities assigned to Judah in the Shephelah (Jos 
15*), The two halves of the ‘district of Keilah’ 
were represented in Nehemiah’s wall-building work 
(Neh 3! 38), And in a genealogical fragment (1 Ch 
4%), in connexion with certain other names that 
connect themselves with the geography, mention 
is made of ‘the father of Keilah the Garmite’ 
among the kindred of Caleb the son of Jeph- 
unneh. 

In the time of David, Keilah was an important 
pees a city of gates and bars (1S 23’). Nehemiah 
ints at its importance in his time, by speaking 
of it as a double district. And it was a very 
important place many centuries earlier, when 
Ebed-tob and Su-yardata of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets wrote of it (under the name Ailta) to the 
Evy ptian king along with Gedor, Gath, and Rabbah 
(PSBA, June 1888, Bab. Tab. from Tel el-Amarna, 
ili.), and again along with Gezer, Gath, Rabbah, 
and Jerusalem (Mittheilungen aus der Oriental- 
ischen Sammlungen, part iil. Nos. 100, 106). 

Keilah is commonly identified with Ahurbet 
Kila, about 7 miles east of Elentheropolis, and 
1575 ft. above the sea. This is SNE with 
the statement in the Onomastiron, that it is 17 
miles erate it should be 7, Jerome has it 8) 
from Eleutheropolis, on the road to Hebron; but 
it is difficult to think of so elevated a region as 
in the Shephelah (cf. Dillm. on Jos 15%), The 
Onomasticon is cited, as well as later writings 
Nicephorus, Hist. xii. 48, and Cassiodorus in 

ozomen, Hist. vii. 29), as giving the tradition 
that the prophet Habakkuk was buried at Keilah, 
though other traditions say at Hukkok. 
W. J. BEECHER. 
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KELAIAH (:5p).—A Levite who had married a 
foreign wife, Ezr 10”, called in 1 Es 9% Collus. In 
Ezr the gloss is added ‘which is Kelita’ (in 1 Es, 
‘who was called Calitas’ [which see]). Kelita 
appears in Neh 87 as one of the Levites who assisted 
ae in expounding the law (cf. 1 Es 9, Calitas), 
and his name occurs amongst the signatories tu 
the covenant, Neh 10%. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that, because Kelaiah was also called Kelita, 
he is to be identified with this Kelita. Siegfried- 
Stade think not. 


KELITA.—See KELAIAH. 


KEMUEL (5xi0p).—The son of Nahor and father 
of Aram, Gn 22?! (contrast 102 where Aram is son 
of Shem, and see Dill. ad doc.) Knobel proposed 
to connect Kemuel with Aamula in N. Mesopo- 
tamia, but this is pronounced by Dillmann to be 
out of the question. 2 The prince (s'y}) of the 
tribe of Ephraim, one of the twelve commissioners 
for the dividing of the land, Nu 34% (P). 3. The 
father of Hashabaiah the ruler (123) of the Levites, 
1 Ch 27!", 


KENAN (37). —Son of Enoch and father of 
Mahalelel, Gn 5*!2 (AV Cainan; but AVm, like 
RV, Kenan) 1 Ch 1. LXXN has Kawdy, which 
reappears in Lk 3% (WIL read Kawdy), giving 
Cainan (which see) of EV. The name Kenan is 
simply a variation of Cain (2 Sspear’). ‘Halévy 
(Ltecherches Bibl, ix. 219) calls attention to the fact 
that Kénadn was the name of a god among the 
Sabwans’ (cf. Baethgen, Beitrage, 127 f.). See 
Dillm. on Gn 5°, 


KENATH (n37) is mentioned (Nu 32?) as having 
been captured by a clan of Machir, which then 
gave it their own name of Nobah. Their occu- 
pation was only temporary, for Geshur and Aram 
(1 Ch 2%) reconquered Kenath with its daughter 
towns. 

The Onom. (Lagarde, 269. 15, 296. 109) speaks of a 
village ‘now called Kayadd, lying év Tpay dre rdyolov 
Boorpav’; and Jos. (BJ 1. xix. 2) mentions a Kava0d 
which in his time belonged to Cuele-syria. In 
accordance with these indications, the site has been 
generally identified with cl-Kanawdt, a place on 
the western edge of the Hauran range which con- 
tains important ruins from the Roman and Chris- 
tian periods. The fullest description of its present 
condition is found in Merrill (Hast of Jordan, 36- 
43). If this be correct, Kenath offers an instance 
of the persistence of » native name during and in 
nie ofa temporary alien occupation. The accuracy 
of this identification has been recently contested 
Ly. e.g., Socin (Bed.* 313) and Moore (Comm. on 

udges 8"), See, further, Dillm. on Nu 3242, 

A. C. WELCH. 

KENAZ (132).—The eponym of the Kenizzite clan, 
variously described in OT as the son of Eliphaz 
and grandson of Esan (Gn 36" R), as a ‘duke’ of 
Edom (Gn 364 P), as the father of Othniel (Jos 
157 JE), and as the grandson of Caleb (1 Ch 415), 
The Kenizzites (AV Kenezites), who are named 
amongst the inhabitants of Canaan in patriarchal 
times (Gn 15°R), had probably their original 
settlements in Mt. Seir (which would account for 
K. being called a grandson of Esau or Edom), and 
from thence a branch migrated to the S. of Canaan 
(see CALEB). The Chronicler makes K. a descend- 
ant of Judah (1 Ch 438-15), 


KENITES (yn, 390; in Nu 2422, Jg 44 pp, ol 
Kevaioy Kewata, Cinwus, Kain), first mentioned in 
Gn 15” along with the Kenizzites and Kadmonites 
of Edom. Balaam ‘looked upon’ them from the 


mountains of Moab, and punning upon the likeness 


ae ree tO 


KENITES 


of their name to the Hebrew kén, ‘nest,’ declared 
that though their ‘nest’ was ‘in a rock’ (Sea, 
perhaps the later Petra), they should be ‘ wasted ’ * 
until Asshur should carry them away captive 
(Nu 247! 22), Acc. to Jg 16, Hobab, the father- 
in-law of Moses, was a Kenite, and his descendants 
‘went up out of the city of palm trees with the 
children of Judah into the wilderness of Judah, 
which is in the south of Arad ; and they went and 
dwelt among the people.’ It was in this direction 
that the Jewish town of Kinah stood (Jos 157). 
We find one of the Kenites, Heber, separating 
himself from the rest of the tribe and camping in 
the northern part of Israel, near Kedesh, at the 
time of the overthrow of Sisera (Jg 4! 1”), The 
Chronicler includes them among the ancestors of 
the great houses of Judah (1Ch 2%); and Saul 
forewarned the Kenites of his intended attack on 
the Amalekites or BedAwin, as they had ‘showed 
kindness to all the children of Israel when they 
came up out of Egypt’ (18 15°). Similarly, when 
David pretended to Achish of Gath that he had 
ruided the enemies of the Philistines, he associates 
together the Israelites of S. Judah, the Jerah- 
meelites (1 Ch 2%) and the Kenites (1S 277). 
Subsequently he sent presents out of the spoil 
which he had acquired to ‘the elders of Judah’ 
who ‘were in the cities of the Kenites’ (1S 30%). 
Hammath, the ancestor of the Rechabites, is also 
stated to have been a Kenite (1 Ch 2%), 

It is thus clear that the K. were regarded as 
closely allied to the Isr., or at all events to the 
tribe of Judah. Ags the father-in-law of Moses 
was pricst of Midian, it would seem that they 
were also connected with the Midianites. Like 
the Bediwin, they were nomads, and the descrip- 
tion of the Rechabites (Jer 35%!) shows that even 
under the monarchy those who lived in the land 
of Israel still inhabited tents and clung to all the 
nomadic habits of tneir forefathers. As was 
natural, they were chiefly to be found in the 
south of Judah, and more especially in the desert 
to the south of it. They thus resembled the 
gipsies of modern Europe, as well as the travelling 
tinkers or blacksmiths of the Middle Ages. 

Indeed, it is not improbable that they really 
represent @ tribe of smiths. The word &éné or 
‘Ixenite’ means ‘a smith’ in Aramaic, from a 
root which has given kayin, ‘a lance,’ in Hebrew. 
We know that the smiths of the ancient world 
formed a corporation which was regarded as 
poseessie special secrets, and whose members 
ed wandering lives. We also know that in the 
time of Samuel the Israelites had no smiths of 
their own, all having been removed by the 
Philistines ‘lest the Hebrews make them swords 
or spears’ (18 13%), It would appear, there- 
fure, that the blacksmith’s art was confined to a 
particular corporation, and that the Israelites were 
unacquainted with it. Yet the art of working in 
iron as well as bronze was known in Canaan at an 
early period : in the Travels of the Mohar, a story 
written in Egypt in the time of Ramses 1., the 
hero of the tale finds an iron-smith ready to hand 
when an accident happens to his chariot. 

Josephus, who elsewhere calls the Kenites 
Keverides, speaks of them as ‘the race of the 
Shechemites’ (2ixiyu7dv) in his account of Saul’s 
expedition (An¢. vi. vii. 3). The Tar g trans- 
form the name into Salmaite, from Salma, ‘the 
father of Beth-lehem,’ who seems to be termed a 
Kenite in 1Ch 2-5, The Sam. VS of Gn 15” 
inserts the same name before ‘ Kenite.’ 

A. H. SAYCE. 


* Hommel (4 HT 245 n.) follows Klostermann in reading agy) 
for ay), ‘Kain shall belong to the'Eber.’ The emendation is 


not a happy one, any more than Hommel’s explanation of 
Ash(h)ur in the same passage. : 


KENIZZITE 
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KENIZZITE.—See KENAz. 


KENOSIS (Lat. tnranitio, exinanitio, evacuatio ; 
Eng. ‘self-stripping,’ ‘self-divesting,’ ‘ self-empty- 
ing’). — This is not a biblical word, occurring 
neither in the LXX nor in the NT (though once in 
its literal sense in Theod.’s tr® of Is 34"). It is a 
technical word of later theology found in soime 
fragments of the xa7d Bipwvos xal”HXixos, wrongly 
attributed to Hippolytus, in Gregory of Nazianzus 
(Or, 31), Cyril of Alexandria (Ep. 2 ad Nest. 70A), 
and later writers, to express the action implied in 
the use of the cognate verb in Ph 27 éaurdv éxévwoev 
(‘semetipsum exinanivit,’ Vulg.; ‘exhausit semet- 
ipsum,’ ‘ert. adv. Marc. v. 20; ‘made himself of 
no reputation,’ AV ; ‘emptied himself,’ RV). 

In this passage the extent of the self-emptying 
is explained by the following participle, pop¢hy 
dovAov AaBuv: that of which He emptied Himself, by 
the preceding words, 7d elvat toa Oem: so that the 
meaning is ‘He emptied Himself’ of His position 
of equality with God, of ‘that condition of glory 
and majesty which was the adequate manifesta- 
tion of the divine nature’ (Gillord, ad loc.; ef. 
kevwoas éaurdy dwd rod elvac toa Oey, Synod of 
Antioch, ap. Routh, Zell. Sacr. ili. p. 298) by 
‘taking on Himself the form of a servant.’ The 
phrase means little more than that He accepted 
the limitations implied in incarnation (cf. ér7w- 
xevoev wrovaros dv, 2 Co 8°), and was probably sug- 
gested to St. Paul as the antithesis to the concep- 
tion of the fulness (rAjpwua) of God which dwelt 
essentially in His Son. In correspondence with 
this, kenosts in its earliest theoloyical use is little 
more than a synonym for the [ncarnation, but it 
emphasized the Incarnation as a divine act, human 
nature being saved from above rather than by 
self-development from below, and hence it is a 
favourite word with Cyril in his argument against 
Nestorius; it emphasized also the free voluntary 
condescension of the preincarnate Son, and the 
fact that there were real Hmitations imposed by 
Himself upon Himself during the incarnate life. 
Tt is put forward by St. aul as an example of the 
way in which men should not look only each to his 
own things, but each also to the things of others. 
But_medieval and Reformed theology attempted 
to define more exactly what these limitations 
were, and with this there followed a change in the 
exact meaning of the word Aenosts. 

(2) It was applied to the limitations upon the 
Christ in His incarnate human life; to the limita- 
tions imposed upon divine omnipotence and divine 
omniscience within the human sphere of action, 
in order to allow a real growth and action of 
human will and human knowledge; and the 
word was sometimes used widely to apply to 
all such limitations, sometimes (e.g. in the discus- 
sions of the 17th cent.) it was used, in antithesis to 
xpvycs, of a virtual surrender of such attributes, as 
unas to a possession but conscious restraint in 
the use of them. On these exact points the Bible 
does not define, but it supplies the factors that 
have to be reconciled, viz. the reality of a divine 
oneness between the I‘ather and the Son (Jn 18 
10®, He 1%), certain limitations of perfect inter- 
course between the Father and the Incarnate Son 
(Mt 27% ta rl we éyxaréNres ;), certain statements 
of the Lord Himself as to the limitations of His 
own knowledge (Mk 13%) and of His own ‘glory’ 
(Jn 17%), and statements of NT writers as to the 
reality of temptation, and of growth in wisdom 
and learning in Him (Lk 2-52, He 435 67-8), The 
analogy of the pany. use of the word by St. Paul 
also suggests that the Xenosis was always a self- 
kenosis; that as the original Incarnation was an 
act of voluntary self-restraint, so the whole state 
of the incarnatelife implied a constant voluntary 


limitation imposed upon a power or a knowledge 
that was His by right (cf. Gore, wbi infra, p. 218 ; 
Ottley, Incarnation, ii. 291), ‘ He willed not to use 
His power, not to use His knowledge,’ is a surer 
formula than ‘ He could not.’ 

(5) It has been also applied to limitations im- 
vosed upon the Incarnate Christ with respect to 
dis divine attributes as exercised within the 
divine sphere of action during the incarnate life ; 
so that kenosis will imply the absolute or partial 
cessation of the Word’s cosinic functions while He 
was incarnate. On this point, again, the Bible 
supplies no clear teaching, thongh the language of 
He 1? (av... pépuy .. . éxdOioev) seems to imply a 
permanence of cosmic functions ; and such a cessa- 
tion conflicts not only with the general stream of 
Christian theology, but with the conception of the 
unchangeable character of the divine nature. 


LITERATURE. —The hest exegesis of Ph 27 js to be found in 
Gifford, The Incarnation (1807), (cf. also Lightfoot, ad loc.). 
For the later theological usage, cf. Bright, Waymarks tu Church 
History (1894), Appendix G ; Gore, Dissertations (1895), pp. 71- 
202; Bruce, Humiliation of Christ (1889), Lectures if.-iv. ; 
Powell, sone as of the Incarnation (1806); Mason, Conditions 
of our Lord's Life on Earth (1896); Hall, Menotic Theory (1898). 

. LOCK. 

KERAS (Knpas, AV Ceras), 1 Es 5%,.—Head of 
a family of ane servants who returned with 
Zerubbabel; called Krros (o45p, A Kypaos, B 
Kadys), Ezr 24, Neh 74 (NA Keipas, B -pd). 


KERCHIEFS (ninpon, éri8ddara) are mentioned 
only in Ezk 13°21, where a woe is pronounced 
upon the false prophetesses ‘who sew bands (or 
fillets, not pillows as in AV, RV) upon all joints of 
the hands, and make kerchiefs for the head of 
(persons of) every stature, to hunt souls.’ The 
passage is somewhat obscure, but the reference 
appears to be undoubtedly to some species of 
divination practised in order to obtain oracles. 
The ningo9 seem to have been large veils or cover- 
ings thrown over the head and reaching down to 
the feet (and this is the original meaning of the 
Eng. word), and were adapted to every stature, 
The wearer of the fillets andl ‘kerchiefs’ was in this 
way introduced into the magical circle (cf. David 
son’s and Bertholet’s notes in their Comm. ad loc.). 
Ilitzig notes the analogy of the later practice of 
wearing ¢téphillim and putting on the large f«llith 
at prayer (cf. Mt 23°). 

n the Wyclifite Bible of 1882 occurs the form 
‘conercheues’ (Is 3%, changed in 1388 into ‘ker. 
cheues’), which shows the derivation from Fr. 
couvre-chef (couvrir to cover, chef the head). The 
Geneva version has ‘ vailes upon the head’ in the 
text, but in marg. ‘kerchefes to couer their heades.’ 
The Bishops’ Bible first gives ‘kerchiefes’ in the 
text. When the derivation of the word was ob- 
scured, it came to be used more generally for any 
small piece of dress, In this sense the word is still 
familiar in ‘handkerchief,’ though both ‘ kerchief’ 
itself and its other compound ‘neckerchief’ are 
nearly gone out (see Craik, Ling. of Shaks. 176). 

J. HASTINGS. 

KER&.—Sce TEXT OF OLD TESTAMENT. 


KEREN-HAPPUCH (mery7p, literally ‘horn of 
antimony,’ so Vulg.; LXX strangely ‘Ayadéelas 
xépas, ‘horn of Amalthwua,’ t.e. plenty). — The 
youngest daughter born to Job in his second estate 
of prosperity (Job 42'4), The name is indicative 
of beautiful eyes, from the dye made of antimony, 
used to tinge the eyelashes (cf. Dillm. or Davidson, 
ad loc. ; and sce 2 XK 9% Jer 4°). 

W. T. DAVISON. 

KERIOTH (n\37).—A place in Moab, Jer 48” (in 
v.“ with art. nvogo, RVm ‘the cities’), Am 2%. It 
is mentioned on the Moabite Stone, 1. 13, where 
Mesha declares that he dragged ‘the altar-hearth 
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of Davdoh (?) before Chemosh* in Keriyyoth’. Its 
site is uncertain, but weighty arguinents have been 
adduced in favour of identifying it with Ar (wh. 
see), the capital of Moab (Is 15), which was prob- 
ably situated in the valley of the Arnon, somewhcre 
on the N. or N.E. border of Moab (see Driver on 
Am 2? and Dt 2% 38, and cf. Buhl, GAP 270, who 
identifies Kerioth, however, not with Ar, but with 
Kir—the latter of which again he identifies with 
Rabbath-moab, while he considers Ar to be the 
name not of a city, but of a district, that, namely, 
to the south of the Arnon). J. A. SELBIE. 


KERIOTH-HEZRON (jryqpniqp, LXX al méres 
Agepwv, AV ‘ Kerioth [and] Hezron).—A place in 
the Negeb of Judah (Jos 15”, where it is added, 
“which is Hazor.’? See Iazor, No. 4, and HEZRON, 
p. 379"). Kerioth-hezron should probably be iden- 
tified with the modern Harjeten, N.i. of Tell 
"Arad. In all probability this was the birthplace 
of the traitor disciple Judas (wh. sce), the name 
Iscariot being=nimp wy ‘man of Kerioth.’ This 
is much more plausible than the conjecture which 
connects Iscariot with Azkaroth of Midrash Bere- 
shith rabba, ch. 98, which Schwarz (Das hel. Land, 
p. 128) identifies with el-Askar (Sychar 3). 

LITERATURKE.—QGuérin, Judée, tli. 180f.; Robinson, BRP2 ii, 


101; Buhl, GAP 182; Neubauer, Géog, du Tal. 171, 277; 
Keim, Jesus of Nazara, iii. 276n. J. A. SELBIR. 


KEROS.—Name of a family of Nethinim who 
returned with Zerub., zr 2* (o42)= Neh 7‘ (op). 


KESITAH.—Thie fésitah (ay yp) is mentioned only 
three times in the OT (Gn 338, Jos 24°, Job 42"), 
In the first and primary passage—to which one of 
the other passages certainly, and both probabl 
(cf. Budde’s ‘Hiob,’ Linleit. p. xliii) refer—Jacob 
is represented as paying a hundred /ésitdhAs for the 
‘parcel of ground where he had spread his tent’ 
at Shalem. The fésttah therefore must have been 
a standard of value, probably metallic (cf. Job 42"), 
Its meaning and value in modern currency, how- 
ever, are entirely unknown, The oldest versions 
(LXX, Onkelos, Vulgate) give ‘lamb’ or ‘sheep,’ 
on what grounds we do not know. [In our Eng. 
VSS the rendering is “piece of moncy’ (AV once 
‘piece of silver,’ Jos 24°"), Ball, in Haupt’s SBOT 
(Grenesis, p. 91), proposes for philological reasons 
to point nop késhitah. Spurrell (Notes on Gen.? 
p. 288) has a good note (wh. see). Cf. Madden, 
Coins of the Jews, i ll; Jacobé, ‘La Kesita’ in 
Rev. de Vhist, et de litt. Bibl. i. 6, pp. 515-518 (not 
seen); and see art. MONEY in this Dictionary. 

A. R. 8S. KENNEDY. 

KETAB (Knrdg, AV Cetab), 1 Es 5°,.—Head of 
a family of temple servants who returned with 
Zerubbabel. ‘There is no corresponding name in 
the lists of Ezr and Neh. 


KETHIBH.—See TEXT oF OLD TESTAMENT. 
KETTLE.—Sce Foon, p. 40, V. 2. 


KETURAH (pop ‘ineense’).—According to Gn 
25! (probably J), Abraham, after the death of Sarah 
(this is certainly the meaning intended by the com- 
piler of Gn in its present form), again took (n27 40) 
a wife (ayx), Keturah, who bore to him six sons, 
who became the ancestors of Arab tribes. In v.8 
(Ik) she bears the less honourable designation of 
eibp ‘concubine’ (cf. 1 Ch 1). The Keturah 
episode in Abraham’s life is an evidence at once 
of the presence of different documents in Gn, the 
hopelessness of discovering a consistent chronology 
in that book, and the tendency of personal to shade 


“ Showing that the national god had a chief sanctuary there. 
This favours the notion that Kerioth was the capital of Moab. 


off into tribal history. In the light of Gn 17" 
‘Shall a child be born to him that is a hundred years 
old ?’ it would be strange if the same writer, accord- 
ing to whose chronology Abraham was 137 years 
old at the time of Sarah’s death (Gn 23), should 
relate, without remark, the birth of six sons to him 
after thatevent, Of course the difficulty disappears 
when we observe that a tradition independent of P 
and P’s chronology is preserved by J in Gn 25', 
relating to Keturah. Further, as has been shown 
already in art. ABRAITAM (p. 16%), it is impossible 
to resist the conclusion that the Keturah story is 
really an embodiment of the I[sraelitish belief of 
the relationship of Arabian clans and tribes to the 
Hebrew stock rather than the record of personal 
history. 

_ From the meaning of the name Keturah, ‘ frank- 
incense,’ Sprenger (Geog. Arab. 295) suggests that 
the ‘sons of Keturah’ were so named because the 
author of Gn 25'* knew them as traders in that 
commodity. <A tribe Katird, living in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mecca, is named by the later Arab 
genealogists (Ritter, HKrdkunde, xii. 19 ff.). On 
the various Keturah tribes of Gn 25 see sep. articles 
on the names of these. J. A. SELBIE, 


KEY, LOCK.-—-Many of the old houses in Lebanon 
have still the ancient wooden lock commonly known 


OUTSIDR OF LOCK. 


in England as the Egyptian lock. It is generally 
fixed on the outside of the door, but in large 
villayes and towns it is often put on the inside, 
a hole being cut in the door to allow the arm 
with the key to be inserted. 

The Syrian lock consists of two pieces of wood 
set at right angles to each other, The upiight 


INSIDE OF LOCK, SNOWING TWO PINS. 
For position of lock on door see illustration under Hines. 


piece is nailed to the door, and has in its upper 
part four or five holes bored, into which headed 
pins, or nails with the points cut off, are dropped ; 
the upper part of these ‘holes is then plugged with 
wood. When the cross-bolt is pushed rapidly into 
the socket in the door-post these pins fall into 
holes made in the bolt to receive them, and so 
prevent its withdrawal. The bolt is hollow from 
the outer end for rather more than half its length, 
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and into this hollow end the key (nn5>) is inserted. 
The latter is a piece of wood about 9 in. long, with 


ea 


KEY. 


pins inserted in its upper surface at one end, to 
correspond with the holes in the bolt. When the 

ins in the key enter the holes in the bolt the key 
is pressed upwards, and the pins of the lock are 
thus raised above the bolt, which is then set free, 
and is withdrawn by the key. The length of the 
bolt is usually about 84 in., but there are locks 
very much larger. The key, owing to its size, is 
generally stuck in the girdle, but is sometimes 
tied to a handkerchief cad slung over the shoulder. 
The principle of this lock is really the same as 
that of Bramah’s and Chubb’s locks. See, further, 
art. HOUSE, p. 434f. 

Doors or gates are sometimes barred on the 
inside. The bar often extends from post to post 
across the door, but frequently the bar is inserted 
into a recess in the wall from which it is partly 
withdrawn, and so secures the door. 

For use of ‘keys’ in Mt 16!® see art. POWER OF 
KEYS. W. CARrsLAw. 


KEZIAH (ay'yp, t.e. cassia, or ‘fragrant as cin- 
namon’).—The name of the second daughter born 
to Job after his restoration to prosperity (Job 42"). 


KIBROTH-HATTAAYAH (mpyazr nhap).—A station 
in the wanderings of the Israclites on the journe 
from Sinai to Kadesh, and within one day's 
journey from Sinai, Nu 11% 33'6 Dt 9% Its 
identification depends, therefore, on those of Sinai 
and Kadesh (which see). The traditional site, as 
early as the days of St. Sylvia of Aquitaine (c. A.D. 
388), was a little to the north of the Nukb el-Hawa, 
or ‘Pass of the Wind,’ by which travellers are 
wont to reach expeditiously the plain at the foot 
of the traditional Sinai (‘hic autem locus, ubi se 
montes aperiebant, iunctus est cum eo loco quo 
sunt memorie concupiscentie’) The nae, 
‘graves of lust,’ seems to imply something of a 
monumental character (? cairn, cromlech). 

J. RENDEL HARRIS. 

KIBZAIM.—See JOKMEAM. 


KID.—See GOAT. 
KIDNEYS.—The Heb. word kélay6éth (nv73, LXX 


and Rev 2° vedpol) has received two distinct render- 
ings in our EV according as it is used literally or 
figuratively. 

1. In the literal sense kéldy6th is used only of the 
kidneys of animals offered in sacrifice (except in 
three poctical passages, Job 16%, Ps 139%, La 3%, 
where it refers to the human organs), and is so 
rendered. By the law of the Priests’ Code, ‘the 
two kidneys and the fat that is upon thein, which 
is by the flanks’ (RV loins*), along with certain 
other parts of the viscera, were J”’s special share of 
all the sacrificial victims. Special instructions to 
this effect are given (Lv 3% 2° 15) for the various 
victims in the case of the peace-otfering—the re- 
maining portions of the carcase being consumed by 
the worshippers, the blood, of course, always ex- 
cepted——for the sin-offering (4°), the trespass-ollering 
(7°), and, in narrative form, for the special conse- 
cration sacrifices (8'* %- 2% Kx 2918.22), In the case 
of sacrificial victims burnt entire upon the altar, 
such instructions were unnecessary. The raison 
a’étre of the peculiar sanctity attaching to these 
parts of the viscera is to be found in the idea, com- 


* See the coloured illustrations in Driver and White's Leviticus 
Haupt’s SBOT), facing p. 4. 


mon to the Semitic and other ancient peoples, that 
these parts were, next to the blood, the seat of life 
(sec esp. HS! p. 359 i"), and accordingly, with the 
blood, to be given back to the Author of life. With 
the advance of reflexion and speculation on the 
mystery of life, the practice found its justification 
rather in the thought that the parts specified, and 
the kidneys in particular, were the choicest por- 
tions of the victim, and therefore appropriately 
devoted to J”. This point of view fea to the 
aliens figure in the comparatively late ‘ Song of 

foses,’ the ‘kidney-fat of wheat’ (Dt 32% EV 
‘the fat of kidneys of wheat’) to express the finest 
variety of that cereal (cf. Is 34° ‘the kidney-fat of 
rams’), 

2. A natural extension of the idea of the kidneys 
as an important seat of life led to their being 
regarded as one of the organs of feeling, as the 
seat not only of impulse and affection, but of the 
moral sentiments(see Delitzsch, Biblical Psychology, 
§xili.; Dillmann, Handd. d, AT Theologie, p. 359). 
In this, to us figurative, sense our tC pede have 
adopted the rendering ‘reins’ (from Lat. renes, 
‘kidneys ’), as also in the three poetical passages 
cited above (under 1). Jeremiah in particular is 
fond of this use of the word Adldydéth as a synonym 
of lébh, the heart. Thus J” is said to be ‘near’ in 
the month of the wicked, but far from their ‘ reins’ 
(Jer 127), a thought expressed by Isaiah (29'*) and 
Ezekiel (33°!) by the contrast of ‘mouth’ and 
‘heart.’ Jeremiah also repeatedly emphasizes Js 
character as the supreme Judge who ‘tries the 
reins and heart’ of men (Jer 11%, with slight 
variations 17!° 20%; ef, Ps 26°, Rev 2"). The 
kidneys or reins are also represented in nectey AS 
the seat of conscience, man’s mora] teacher (Ps 7® 
‘my reins instruct me’), monitor (73%! ‘I was 
pricked in my reins’), and approving judge (Pr 
23'6 ‘my reins shall rejoice, when thy lips speak 
right things’). With this thought may be com. 

ared the late Jewish conceit that of man’s two 

idneys, ‘one prompts him to do «ood, the other 
to do evil’ (Talmud, Berakhoth 61a; cf. Ro 7), 
A. KR. 8S. KENNEDY. 

KIDRON, THE BROOK (j'172 5n3 [7.e. ‘the torrent- 
valley or wady of Kidron’); LXX 6 yemudpsous 
Kedpur, but twice (2S 1544 [B)> [A], 1 K 155 AB) 
6 xewuappous rav Kédpwr, once (Jer 31 [Gr, 38] ®) 
vaxad [B; A xeudspous] K.; NT, only in Jn_ 18) 
b xewudppous rwy KéSpwr, or according to some MSS, 
rov Kédpov or rod Kedpwv).—A deep depression in 
the ground on the east side of Jerusalem, which is 
dry not only in summer but also during the greater 
part of the winter season, but in which after heavy 
rains a torrent sometimes flows. 

The generally accepted Scene un of the name 
(v2 from root np ‘become black’) is from the dark 
colour of the stream or the ravine. 


Baur, who has been followed by Hilgenfeld, hang made this 
the basis of an elaborate attack on the Fourth Gospel, arguin 
that the writer has imagined Kidpay to be the genitive plura 
of xidpos, ‘a cedar,’ and therefore cannot be the Apostle 
John, who as a Jew would have known that the name was 
derived from })17p ‘dark.’ Lightfoot, who in his Biblical Essays 
discusses this objection, dwells upon the fact, already alluded 
to, that in two passages In the LXX (2S 152, and 1K 1638) 
the reading which has the support of AB is rav xtdpov; yet the 
LXX translators cannot have mistaken the meaning of the word 
otherwise they could not have written, as they xeuetaly do, « 
zureehiive Ks3pey, which on this supposition would be a solecism. 

ightfoot also calls attention to the great uncertainty as to the 
actual reading in Jn 181; and, though the 


reponderance of MS 
evidence is either for ray Kéidpay or rev 


tdpov, he believes the 
true account to be that the original reading was red Kidpéy ; 
because this reading will explain the other two, whereas neither 
of the other two will explain either this or each other; and also 
because it is much more probable that zoo Kidpév would be 
changed Into rév Kidpay and rou Kidpev, than conversely, the 
tendency being to assimilate terminations. This solution was 
adopted by Griesbach and Lachmann. Westcott and Hort, 
however, in their ‘Notes on Select Readings’ defend the 
reading vav Kidper, and regard it ag probably preserving ‘the 
true etymology of ]i11?, which seems to be an archaic 
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(? Canaanite) plural of 17), ‘‘ the Dark [trees}”; for though no 
name from this root is applied to any tree in biblical Hebrew, 
some tree resembling a cedar was called by a similar name in at 
least the later language (see exx. in Buxtorf, Lez. Talim. 1976) ; 
and the Greek sx:dpes is probably of Phonician origin.’ WH 
rightly maintain that bn3 denoted not so much the stream as 
the ravine through which it flowed, and remark that isolated 
patches of cedar-forest may well have survived from prehistoric 
times in sheltered spots, 


The Valley of Kidron (modern Wdady Sittt 
Marjam) begins towards the north-west of Jeru- 
salem at the foot of Mount Scopus, where the 
rocks appear to have been hollowed out by 
quarrying for stones for building tombs; after- 
wards it turns to the right towards the south, 
separating Jerusalem by a deep depression of the 
ground from the Mount of Olives. It is here at 
the east side of the city that the name Kidron 
was specially applicd to it, for the descent is here 
much steeper than at the north side of Jerusalem ; 
but the whole forms one continuous channel. Near 
the site of Gethsemane, where the ravine may have 
been crossed by our Lord and the eleven apostles 
on the evening of the betrayal, the bottom of the 
Kidron is about 150 ft. below Gethsemane, but 
nearly 380 ft. below the platform of the temple. 
The bed of the river becomes more perceptible as 
it turns towards the south, though it is only on rare 
occasions that water flows in it. ‘There is, however, 
a curious spring which rises in a cave on the west 
side of the Kidron, and which appears to have 
originally flowed into the Kidron valley, but to 
have been diverted later through a tunnel cut in 
the rock through the ridge that forms the southern 
part of the Temple hill. A remarkable inscription 
was discovered in 1880 which records in pure Hebrew 
the making of this tunnel; and though it unfor- 
tunately gives no information about its date other 
than what can be inferred from the language and 
the characters in which it is written, 1t is con- 
jectnred with some probability that it may refer 
to the envincering work which was carried out by 
Hezekiah at the time of Sennacherib’s invasion 
of Judiwa, when ‘he took counsel with his princes 
to stop the waters of the fountains which were 
without the city, and they helped him. So there was 
gathered much people together, and they stopped all 
the fountains, and the brook that flowed through 
the midst of the land’ (2 Ch 324), Robinson 
had suggested long before this discovery that the 
Kidron might ve ossibly flow beneath the 
present surface of the pround; and _ Barclay 
asserted that at a point in the valley about two 
miles below the city the murmuring of a stream 
could be distinetly heard, which stream on ex- 
cavating he actually discovered. There may, 
therefore, before the time of Hezekiah, have been 
a flow of water in the now dry valley of the Kidron. 

On leaving the city, the Kidron valley turns 
south-east towards the Dead Sea, and as it pro- 
ceeds becomes deeper and more precipitous, its 
bed being more than 300 ft. deep. It passes here 
through a barren and desolate region, where many 
of the Essenes and anchorites made their homes 
in proce which have been excavated in its sides, 

he name A7vdron does not occur in the earlier 
books of the Bible; but after David had made 
Jerusalem the capital of the kingdom, the physical 
poography of the country in its immediate neigh- 
surhood naturally became more closely connected 
ds the history of Judah than it had hitherto 
en. 

The first mention is in 2S 15%, where in the story 
of David’s flight from Absalom it is recorded that 
he passed over the brook (naAal) Kidron. The 
next mention is in I Kk 287, in the prohibition to 
Shimei against his ever crossing Kidron. This 
passage has been relied on by some scholars (e.g. 

ir G. Grove) as showing that the name of Kidron 
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was sometimes given to the ravines on the west of 
Jerusalem ; since otherwise Solomon’s prohibition 
would not have been trangressed by Shimei’s 
journey to Gath to recover his fugitive slaves; 
for whether Gath be identified with Tell es-Safied 
or with Beit Jibrin, it would in either case be by 
the western or Bethlehem gate that Shimei would 
leave the city, and the valley on the east side 
would be altogether out of his way. The narra- 
tive, however, does not assert that he actually 
assed over Kidron; and indeed, when it is care- 
ully examined, it rather suggests the contrary. 
In the prohibition Shimei is commanded, ‘Go not 
forth thence any whither,’ and then the king adds, 
‘¥or on the day thou goest out and passest over 
the brook Kidron, know thou for certain that thou 
shalt surely die.” But in the recapitulation of the 
prohibition made after Shimei’s Journey to Gath, 
it is the general command ‘not to walk abroad 
any whither’ which alone is dwelt on, and there is 
now no mention of Kidron at all. The reason for 
its having been expressly mentioned in the original 
Pro een probably was because it was on the 
irect road to Shimei’s home at Bahurtm, and was 
the boundary of the city on that side. 

The later references to the Kidron in the his- 
torical books of the OT all without exception 
occur in the accounts given of the destruction of 
heathen images and altars which were either 
burned at Kidron, or, when broken or ground 
to powder, were cast into its valley or on the 
graves which studded it. In 1K 15 and in 2 Ch 
15‘ it is recorded that Asa burned at Kidron the 
idol which his mother had set up; and in 2 Ch 
29'° and 30! that Hezekiah cast into the Kidron 
the pollutions which had been found in the temple, 
and the altars that were in Jerusalem; and in 
2 K 23* 612 that Josiah burned at Kidron the 
Asherah that had been in the house of the Lorp, 
and stamped it small to powder, and cast the 
powder thereof upon the graves of the children 
of the prope: As graves were regarded as _ pol- 
luting all who walked over them or came in con- 
tact with them, the intention of these reforming 
kings was clearly to dishonour thus the images to 
which worship had been paid, and the altars which 
had been feel in that worship; but from the words 
of 2 Ch 34° ‘it would appear that in Josiah’s case 
at least there was some intention of also dis- 
ponour me the graves,’ for it is there expressly 
said that he strewed the dust of the images upon 
the graves of them that had sacrificed unto them. 

The neighbourhood of Kidron would seem to 
be referred to in Jer 26"; but the only place in 
the prophetical writings in which it is mentioned 
by name is in Jer 31, The passage is a remark- 
able one. ‘And the whole valley of the dead 
bodies, and of the ashes, and all the fields unto 
the brook Kidron, unto the corner of the horse 

ate toward the east, shall be holy unto the LORD, 
it shall not be plucked up, nor thrown down any 
more for ever’, 

The popular name for the Kidron valley, the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat (wh. see), is not found in 
the Bible or in Josephus, and cannot be traced 
earlier than the 4th cent. after Christ. It appears 
first in the Onomasticon of Eusebius (272, 89), and 
then in Jerome’s Onomasticon (145, 13), and in his 
Commentary on Joel. It is derived from a sup- 
posed identification of the valley of the Kidron with 
the valley spoken of in Joel’s prophecy (J1 3* ™). 
The identification of the two 1s clearly an error 
(but see Driver, ad loc.). The narrow ravine of 
Kidron would be a most unsuitable place for the 
gathering of the nations; and it is to be noted 
that the word twice used by Joel for the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat is pry, which denotes a wide spactous 
valley fit for cornfields and suitable for a battle- 
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field, whereas the word habitually employed for 
the Kidron valley in the OT is 5n3, denoting a 
narrow valley or ravine (the modern wady); and 
these words are never interchanged. There is, 
however, one passage—2 K 23‘—in which the ex- 
pression shadméth Kidrén (Ueb. imp now, LXX 
cadnuwd [A ; carnuwd B] Kedpdév) occurs, which is 
translated both in AV and RV ‘ fields of Kidron’ 
(prob. a point at the junction with the Valley of 
Winnie), but the sana term, nahal, is again used 
in 2 K 23%, 


Tt has been stig wested that the name, ‘the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat’ in J] may be a purely Imaginary name, and may repre- 
sent a locality which had no existence except in the vision of 
the prophet. Robinson (BRP i. 269) con fecuee that it may 
be a metaphorical allusion to the significance of the name 
Jehoshaphat, ‘J" judgeth.’ This view appears to be favoured by 
the tra of Theodotion, yapa xpirtus, ea by that of Targ. Jon. 
‘The place of the decisfon of judgment.’ Michaelis takes this 
view, and supposes it to be a prediction of Maccabman victories. 
Tt has also been suggested that the frequent mention by Joel of 
Mount Zion, Jerusalem, and the Temple, may have led to the 
belief that the valley spoken of in the same prophecy was in 
the immediate neighbourhood. 

This characteristic of the prophet Joel may, however, suggest 
® somewhat different conclusion. His frequent use of the 
names of real localities {n his prophecies may be appealed to as 
making it probable that the vision of the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat may also be connected with a real locality. It may be 
noted that the word used by the Chronicler (2 Ch 2026) to 
describe the valley in which Jehoshaphat assembled the people 
after his victory over the combined forces of the Edomites, 
Ammonites, and Moabites is the same word (pny) which is 
twice used hy Joel to describe the valley of Jehoshaphat. The 
author of Ch fa, of course, one of the later writers of the OT, 
but he fs more ancient than the other authorities quoted. The 
historical event is recorded in Kings as well ag in Chronicles, 
though the account In Ch is fuller. The defeat of 80 many 
nations, and the great deliverance thus yranted to Judah in 
the past, might have seemed to the prophet a not unapt type of 
the future gathering of the nations, and of the victory over 
them which he foretold. This might help to explain the trans- 
ference of the title the ‘ Valley of Jehoshaphat’ to the Kidron 
valley in later times: for the valley which was the scene of 
Jehoshaphat’s victory stretches very near that part of the 
Kidron which turns towards the Dead Sea, 


At the present time the Jewish as well as the 
Christian and Mohammedan population of Pales- 
tine identify the valley of Kidron with the scene 
of Joel’s prophecy, and believe that the Last 
Judgment will be held there. It is the dearest 
wish of every Jew to obtain a grave at Kidron. 

One of the four monuments by the Kidron at 
the foot of the Mount of Olives is associated b 
popular tradition with Jehoshaphat, though it is 
recorded in 1 K 22° that Jehoshaphat was buried 
in the city of David. This is repeated in 2 Ch 21}, 

The title given to Kidron in Jer 31° ‘the valley 
of the dead bodies,’ suyyests that Ezekiel, who 
80 often repeats more fully notes which had been 
struck by Mf eremiah, may have intended to repre- 
sent Kidron by the valley of dry bones to which 
he was carried out in the spirit of the Lord (Ezk 
37). The imagery, indeed, of the vision may have 
been suggested by sights which he had seen in 
Mesopotamia, in the desert track where, as Stanley 
remarks, bones and skeletons of man and beast, 
the remnants of some vast caravan or the burial- 
place of some mighty host of ancient days, dry 
and bleaching in the yellow sands, would form a 
sight familiar to travellers through the wilder- 
ness; yet, as in a dream, imagery taken from one 

lace 1s often transferred to another and a distant 
ocality, so it may have been with the prophet 
whose spirit was so often in the land of Israel 
while his body was by the banks of the Chebar 
(cf. Ezk 407), and who by the words with which 
ch. 37 opens seems to represent the locality to 
which he was carried out as a distant one. 

LrITsRATURS.— Robinson, BR P31, 231 ¢., 268 ff., 641; Buhl, GAP 
93, 182f.; PHF Mem. Jerusalem volume, 122; ZDPYV v. 816 ., 
$23f.; Benzinger, Heb, Arch, 41 ff.; Neubauer, Géog. du Talm. 
51f.; Lees, Jerusalem Illustrated, 129 ff.; Driver and Nowack 


on Jl 82, See also arts. JEHOSHAPHAT (VALLBY OF) and JERU- 
saLum in the present volume. . H. KENNEDY. 
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KIDRON (in 1 Mac 158 rity Kedpwy [Kaidp-] A, 
Nom. rj; inv. rhv Kedpw A, Kedpuv &*, XeSpuv 
Nore >: in 169 Kedpay AN).—A place fortified b 
Cendebeeus (1 Mac 15°“), and the point to which 
he was pursued after his defeat by the sons of 
Simon the Maccabee (16°). It is named in con- 
nexion with Jamnia, and may be the modern 
Katrah near Yebna. It is possibly the same town 
that is called Gederoth in Jos 15%, 2 Ch 2818, 


LirrraTurr.—SWP vol. iii, sheet xvi.; Guérin, Judée, ii. 
85f. ; Hoedener acca: Pal.2 210; Buhl, GAJ? 188; Dillm. on 
Jos 15%, 


KILAN (A Ku.iddy, B Ketav, AV Ceilan), 1 Es 5%, 
—Sixty-seven sons of Kilan and Azetas returned 
with Zerub. from captivity. There are no corre- 
sponding names in the lists of Ezr 2 and Neh 7. 


KINAH ()'p).—A town in the extreme south of 
Judah, Jos 15% ‘The site is unknown. The 
common noun kinah means ‘ wailing song,’ ‘lament 
for the dead’; but it is possible that the name of 
the above town is derived from the Kenites (‘rp), 
who settled in the Negeb (Nu 10%), and had several 
cities in that quarter (1S 30%), See Dillm. Josua, 
p. 525. 


KINDNESS (157 [see careful study of this term in 
W. R. Smith, Proph. of Isr. 1601¥. 406]; xpnorérys). 
—l. Religion is and ought to be determinative of 
human life in general, and so in particular it moulds 
the grace of kindness. God was kind to the people 
of Israel, looking upon their affliction in Egypt and 
delivering them (Ex 3). The people were frequently 
reminded of this inerciful intervention of J”, and it 
was set before them as the ground of obedience and 
of action resembling His. Israel was not to oppress 
or vex a stranger, but to love him, for they knew 
the heart of a stranger, having been strangers in 
Egypt (Ex 227! 23%, Lv 19%). The laws in the 
Book of the Covenant are specially marked by the 
requirement of kindness to the poor and needy, 
aad the succeeding laws and the exhortations of the 

rophets continue to press the obligation. Indeed, 
Go's pardon for sin and His rich Spee, bless- 
ings are made dependent in part on the suppliant’s 
kindness to others in distress (Is 1!5-!? 58**), 

Christ revealed God as the Father of men, and 
the kindness and mercy Le enjoined on His fol- 
lowers resemble the type of these which is mani- 
fested by God. The divine I‘ather regards men 
as potentially His true sons, and yearns for the 
prodigal’s return (Lk 15”). To effect His merciful 
purpose He uses the instruments of kindness— 
even Ilis severity is kind. He makes Ilis sun rise 
on the evil and the good (Mt 5%), and blesses even 
the unbelieving with rain and fruitful seasons and 
gladness of heart (Ac 14!"), and He sent Christ to 
reveal Himself by miracles of kindness, and by 
opening up a way of spiritual salvation. Love to 
God will dispose men to view others as He does, 
i.e. as persons who are laden with aE but 
capable of the highest things, and as most likely 
to be influenced for good by love and kindness 
(Lk 6%", 1 Jn 317). 

2. (a) Intensively, kindness is limited, or at 
least its form is regulated, by the condition that 
righteousness must be maintained and developed. 
A holy God cannot bestow complete happiness on 
the unholy. Penitence, faith, and new obedience 
are therefore demanded in men, and the misery 
endured while they are absent or deficient is but a 
proof of God’s kindness. So, if man’s brother sin 
against him, he must be induced to repent and 
turn from the wrong (Mt 18"). He who only 
showers promiscuous benefits on the evil-doer 
shows no true kindness to the latter or to the 
community, but rather encourages the sinner 1p 
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sin, and so shares in it. Here kindness is mani- 
fested in reclaiming the offender from evil (which 
mnust be clearly represented as such), and in par- 
ticular by the manner in which he is approached, 
by signs of goodwill, by patience, forbearance, 
timely speech, and timely silence, and all those 
nameless, conciliatory arts which can spring onl 
from that love which suffereth long and is kind, 
and seeketh not her own (1 Co 13*-). The ends of 
righteousness and of true kindness further require 
that man shall be just before being generous 
(although when a material debt is paid we still 
fail to give others their due if it is discharged 
without love, Ro 137), and that there be no 
indiscriminate or injudicious bestowal of aid, 
such as would tend to lessen another's self-respect 
and reliance on self-help (2 Th 3"), not to speak 
of actions which are only to be learned as 
officious (1 P 4°), So, too, it is needful to adhere 
to the truth, at the risk of an apparent want of 
kindness. ‘The Christian ical endeavour to 
rise to the height of Christ’s example, so as to 
be able, on occasion given, to speak the truth to 
those who are in trying circumstances, with such 
a spirit of faith and glad confidence in the 
fatherly love of God that the announcement 
will have, not a hurtful but, as far as may be, 
a soothing and bracing eflect (Eph 4! %), Kind. 
ness, therefore, is based on righteous Christian 
love as its principle and motive; and our Lord’s 
golden rule (Mt 7}*) and parable of the Good 
Samaritan furnish guidance for the practical ap- 
plication of the principle. 

(6) Hatensively, kindness is due to all men with 
whom one has to do, and even to the lower 
animals, the example and care of God being 
again our standard (Jn 4", Mt 6%). People of 
one’s own faith, as being nearer than others, and 
furnishing more points of contact, and yielding 
many services which merit gratitude, have special 
claims ((zal 6”), But the ungodly and sinful 
also call for compassionate care in view of their 
spiritual possibilities. Hven the minor courtesies 
of life in general human intercourse are of value 
(Mt 10! 4°), G. FERRIES. 


KINDRED (in AV 1611 nearly always kinred) 
occurs in the plur. in the sense of ‘families,’ 
1 Ch 16%, Ps 22°7 967 (all ninoyn), Ac 3° (rarpral, 
RV_ ‘families’), Rev 17 79 119 137 (dvdal, RV 
‘tribes’), Tindale has the sing. in the same 
sense, Dt 29! ‘Lest there be amonge you man 
or woman kynred or trybe that turneth awaye in 
his hert this daye from the Lord oure God’ (AV 
‘family’). Cf. Elyot, Gouvernour, ii. 99, ‘And 
also for his endeavour, prowesse, and wisedone, 
[Moyses] was moche extemed by Pharao and the 
nobles of Kvipte; so that he moughte have lived 
there continually in moche honour and welth, if 
he would have preferred his singular advaile be- 
fore the universall weale of his owne kynred or 
familie.’ J. HASTINGS. 


KINE.—See Ox. 


KING (THE OFFICE OF, IN ISRAEL).—I. ORIGIN. 
—l. Of the origin of the king (3p melek) among 
Semitic peoples only uncertain inferences can be 
drawn from the meaning of the word and from 
facts more or less dicnuied, 

MLK in Assyr. and Aram. =‘ advise,’ ‘decree’: 
Arab. = ‘ possess,’ ‘rule’; Heb. and Eth, = ‘rule.’ 
This suggests that the term arose rather from 
the intellectual than the merely physical side 
from counsel rather than prowess. "He whose 
counsel was found best, eventually became king. 
Further, the term seems to have arisen after the 
purely nomadic stage of the Semitic nations (in 


which the Sheikh rules)* had ceased, yet before 
any had gained large territories. For king seems 
to be closely connected with city life, 1n con- 
trast alike to unsettled wanderings and to per- 
manent possession of large tracts of country. 
Thus we find in the time of Abraham several 
kings in a small space round the Dead Sea, and 
many throughout Palestine at the time of the 
conquest, each ruling a town with its adjacent 
lands, and presumably such villages as were de- 
ene onit. The oflice in such cases appears to 
1ave been normally (apparently not in Kdom, Gn 
36%"-) hereditary.t 

2. Side by side, however, with this there existed 
in each Semitic city the conception of a divine 
Ixing who was supeelne over the whole people, and 
from whom it had come into being. The frequency 
with which the gods of Semitic nations have an 
apuellative of which MLK forms a part (e.g. 
Melkart of Tyre) or the whole (Milkom of 
Ammon), shows that this was one of their primary 
conceptions of Deity. 

We may explain the fact of both God and ruler 
possessing the same title by supposing either that 
the root idea of JJZK suited both alike, the term 
being given to the Deity as signifying Him who 
gives counsel (e.g. by oracle); or that the title was 
given to the human ruler in accordance with his 
claim to be descended from, or to represent, the 
Deity; or (thongh this is very improbable) that 
the roots are different and the identity of the 
words as applied to God and to the president of a 
city is accidental. But, whatever the cause, the 
fact of the identity of titles tended to strengthen 
cnormously the king’s position. 

3. Of the origin of the office (not the title) of 
king in Israel itself we have comparatively full par- 


ticulars, We sce the Pee en for it and its 
inauguration. At the Exodus Moses supplied the 


place of a king,t centralizing in himself all the 
visible power. We know much less of Joshua, but 
the same appears to have been the case with him. 
But after the first flush of victory was over, when 
the tribes were divided by whole districts of 
unconquered Cannanites, and the sense even of 
religious unity was weakened by compliance with 
local religious customs, the inrvads of various foes 
prouee (at God’s call) guerilla chiefs who re- 
eased the parts where they lived from foreign 
attacks. One of these, Gideon, was invited by 
‘the men of Israel’ to ‘rule’ over them,§ and 
though he verbally refused, saying, ‘The LORD 
shall rule over you,’{] he appears to have ruled 
over his city Ophrah, for on his death his son 
Abimelech kills all his brothers (except Jotham) 
and has himself made king in Shechem (Jg 9°).4 
Abimelech acted as prince (Ww Jg 9%) ‘over 


**Das Kénigthum ist in Arabicn cine fremde Pflanze,’ G. 
Jacob (Das Leben der vorislamischen Bedwinen, 1895, p. 164). 

f Even Ebed-Tob (c. 8.c. 1400) of Urusalim implies that this 
was the norm, when he contrasts his own case: a was not my 
father who installed ine {n this place nor my mother, but the 
arm of the mighty king has allowed me to enter into my ances- 
tral house’ (Iiommel, Ancient Heb. Trad. p. 155). Observe 
that in the WL, being properly the ruler merely of a city, we 
have perhaps the explanation of the fact that the term was not 
used by the Assyrian monarchs of themselves. They may have 
already found this title belonging to the kings of the various 
cities that they had conquered, and therefore they called them- 
selves Sar (perhaps Is 108 has a satirical allusion to this nomen- 
clature). 

{ Dt 385, however, ‘and he was king in Jeshurun,’ probably 
refers to God. 

§ Aféshol bani. From a comparison of Jg 92 with 98-10. 12.14 
this seems to be here synonymous with ik. 

I 4g 822. 3, Tosny that sucha contrast between an earthly 
and the heavenly king is an anachronism, and that, therefore, 
these verses belong to a later date (Moore), is with our present 
knowledge of the sources of Jg much too drastic a treatment. 
See, further, art. JUDGES (Book), p. 8164. 

{| We do not know the relation of Ophrah to Shechem. It is 
possible that they were the same place, the latter representing 
the Canaanite part of it, which rebelled against the Israelites. 
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Israel’ (s.¢. apparently Shechem, and a few towns 
near), but his death after three years prevented 
a prolongation of a kingship in Israel after the 
Canaanite form. Jephthah had a kind of headship 
in Gilead (Jg 11°"), but no more was done in the 
direction of the formal kingdom till the time of 
Samuel. Samuel had indeed conquered the Philis- 
tines at Ebenezer, and had recovered the district 
that had been formally taken over by the Philistines 
(18 71-14); but, as it seems, as he became older and 
less energetic, the Philistines became stronger, and 
by their superior weapons and organization were 
reducing the Israelites to a condition little better 
than that of serfs (1S 13!%-). The danger of ex- 
tinction as a nation at the hands of the Philistines 
was imminent, and unity in feeling and action 
was absolutely essential if Israel was to be pre- 
served. ' It was the sense partly of this and part] 
of the declension of Samuel's sons from their 
father’s uprightness in the internal administration 
of the district round him that led the elders of 
Israel to ask Samuel for a king, 

The words attributed to Samuel in reply are 
very difficult. On the one hand, if Dt 17!**° (ef. 
28) is Mosaic, the principles that ought to guide 
the election of a king must, one would suppose, 
have been well known, and it is so far worthy of 
notice that in at least three out of the four points 
(no stranger, nut multiplying horses, not multiply- 
ing wives, the study of the Law) Saul satished 
these principles. But with our present knowledge 
it seems impossible to reconcile Samuel’s fears with 
a knowledge by him of the sanetion given to the 
king in Dt. For Dt assumes that the kingdom 
need not be opposed to the theocratic government 
of the nation, but may rather become a fourm of it. 
On the other hand, Samuel's words are such as 
could hardly fail to suggest themselves to every 
far-secing religiously-minded patriot. * 

Nothing but the strongest necessity could justify 
(as by God’s answer to Samuel it did justify) the 
commencement of a system which tended to repress 
the development of the free life of the individual 
Israelites, a life which might otherwise have 
attained much sooner the realization of the perfect 
liberty of the ideal believer in God. A king, how- 
ever, was better than destruction by the Philistines 
or absorption by the Canaanites. 

Il. Tne METHOD oF APPOINTMENT. —1. The 
Choice.—(a) In the case of Saul. The subordina- 
tion of the ‘lay’ to the ‘religious’ element in 
Israel is clearly seen in the action of the elders. 
Even if (as is hardly probable) any of them had 
an idea of a king possessing merely secular author- 
ity, no trace of such a feeling is shown, as they 
unite in seeking the sanction and the power of the 
religious authority. Further, Samuel even after 
consenting to their wish gives them strictly no 
voice in the appointment. He is guided to anoint 
Saul privately, and the public decision is made by 
lot, after which Saul is presented to the people as 
‘him whom the Lord hath chosen,’ and they shout 
‘God save the king’ (1S 10% [E?]). Naturally, 
after the first success, a public assembly is called 
by Samuel to ensure the ratification by the people 
of the choice already made (18 1124 (JJ), he taking 
the opportunity of convincing the people that a 
visible king would not have been necessary had 
they served God fully, and of urging them to 
serve Him faithfully under the new arrangement 
(1S 12 (E2]).+ 

(b) In the case of David also the appointinent 
was from above (1S 16 ‘midrashic’), but effect 

“It is, of course, still possible that the form of the objections 
attributed to Samuel is one ‘moulded by the experiences of a 
later age’ (Driver, Dt. p. 213), but the narrative as it stands 
probab y representa his actual feelings, 


+ Such is the general result we appear to reach by combining 
all the data in1 8S; butsee OTJC? 185 ff. 
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was not piven to it until after Saul’s death, when 
the men of Judah anointed him as their king (28 
2'), and not fully until seven years later, when ‘all 
the tribes of Israel’ anointed him king over all 
Israel. They did this, however, only after receiving 
certain stipulations from David (2S 5%). The 
virtual omission of these by Solomon, and their 
definite rejection by Rehoboam, caused the division 
of the kingdom. 

(c) In other cases in David’s line of which particu- 
lars have come down to us, the reigning king freel 
chose his successor from among his sons (1 i Le . 
but this was preferably the firstborn, 2 Ch 214).* 
Naturally, on the restoration of Joash to his rights, 
Jehoiada the priest took the opportunity of obtain- 
ing from him and the people an agreement to serve 
the Lorp, the observance of whose worship was 
bound up with the national constitution and 
national prosperity (2 K 11!"). So again (also 
after conspiracies by others) the people appointed 
Azariah-Uzziah (2 x 1421), Josiah (2 K 21%), and, on 
the untimely death of Josiah, his son Jehoahaz 
(2 K 23%), The appointment of Ahaziah by the 
people was due solely to his being the only son 
eft to his father, Jehoram having apparently 
designated another son before both his and his own 
death (2 Ch 217 22'), 

2. The Anointing.t—Besides the reference given 
above, see ANOINTING, §§ 8, 9. The only king of 
the northern dynasty whose anointing is mentioned 
is Jehu (2 K 9°), where the act is strictly private, 
like that of San] and of David by Samuel. Many 
have thought from the absence of all mention in 
other cases that only those kings were anointed 
whose claims to the ‘rene were disputed, but this 
is very unlikely, The cases of private anointing 
are mentioncd as showing to the recipient God’s 
choice and purpose: the public anointing is men- 
tioned only on special occasions, just in the same 
way as the words ‘God save the king’ are recorded 
(1 Kk 1%, 2K 11%), The frequency of the term ‘the 
Lorp’s anointed’ confirms this (1 S 24) 26°, 2 § 116 
192 [Heb. 2]). It has been suggested that kings 
were anointed in order that they might fulfil 
priestly functions (see below), but there is no hint 
of this, The ceremony was perhaps already purely 
archaic in Saul’s time. ‘The writer, however, of 
1S 16'8 (‘midrashic’) connects it with the gift of 
the spirit. + 

Ll. THe EXTERNAL MARKS.—(a) Sceptre (63%). 
—This very primitive sign of supreme authority is 
used of the Israclitish king in I’s 45’, and perhaps 
nowhere else. See SCEPTRE. 

(b) Spear (mj0).—This, both among pre-Moham- 
medan (W. R. Smith, Kinship, p. 171) and modern 
Arabs (Tristram, Land of bay p. 259), marks 
the presence of the sheikh. It was in the hand of 
Saul when David played to him (1S 18" (J')), by 
his side at meal-time (20% [J']), in his hand when 
he sat at council (22°[J1]), planted by his pillow as 


he slept in camp (267 [E"]). He is also said by the 
Amalekite to have leaned on it when he was yin 
(2S 16 [E}]).§ These examples suggest that Sau 


did not use the sceptre; but it should be noticed 
that in the first three passayes the more offensive 


“In the maintenance of the hereditary principle we may eee, 
probably, the chief cause of the longer duration of the Southern 
kingdom. 

Vor the existence of this pretice in Egypt at coronations, 
cf. T. T. Porowne in Smith’s DB i, 137. 

t W. R. Smith (2S pp. 216, 864) conjectures (a) from Ps 455, 
compared with Is 613, that the anointing of kings was part of the 
ceremony of investing them in the festal dress and ornamente 
appropriate to their dignity (cf. Ca 3!!); (b) from the original 
use of animal fat, that anointing meant the transference 0 the 
living virtues of the animal slain. He also sees in the very act 
of applying the ointment originally a form of homage. : 

8 Cf. Kirkpatrick on 18 1810. Perhaps the javelin ({\3">) in 
the hand of Joshua was as much a symbol of authority as a 
weapon (Jos 818). 
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use of the spear comes into question, and in the 
fourth and fifth he was engaged in war. 

(c) Crown or diadem (71), of Saul on the battle- 
field (28 1° [E?}), therefore light and probably a 
fillet of silk; and of Joash (2 K 11)? |) 2Ch 23", 
cf. Ps 89 132'%); with stones (Zec 9*), See, 
further, CROWN, §§ 3, 4, and DIADEM. 

(d) Bracelet (n1x¥), also of Saul (2S W°), and in 
yur prob. (by emendation) of Joash (2 K 117%), 
see BRACELET. 

(¢) Throne (x9>), presupposed in numerous pro- 
mises and coenniande (e.g. Dt 17%, 1S 28,25 31 
7% 16 149, 2K 108, Jer 13%). David’s is used by 
Solomon (1 K 2!%), who in audience places another 
throne for his mother (v.!¥), but afterwards has a 
costly new one made for himself (1 K 10°%”), as 
well as a porch for it (1 K 77). 

Y) A place of honour in the temple (Ezk 46}:3 
and perhaps 2 kK 23°), 

(9) Palace (m3, 53°7, 07x). —Solomon’s (1 K 7!-!2) 
had apparently three chief parts, the Great Hall 
(or House of the Forest of Lebanon), the porch of 
Judgment, and the porch or ordinary reception 
room, besides the private apartments, rich with 
cedar beams and pillars. So Jehoiakim’s was 
cieled with cedar and painted with vermilion 
(Jer 224), Ahab’s was of ivory, t.e. probably 
panelled with it (1 K 22%, cf, Ps 45%). 

(h) The royal chariot (132).—Nowhcere expressly 
included among the insignia of the king, but 
perhaps implied by the analogy of Egypt (Gn 41%), 
and the importance that chariots held in the estab- 
lishment both of the king and of the nobility (1S 
81, 1 K 9!® 10%, Is 2914) Jer 17% 224), Hence the 
fact that Absalom and Adonijah set up a chariot 
and attendant runners (2S 15', 1 K 15) indicated 
their claim to semi-royal state. Sce CHARIOT. 

(t) The royal harem (2 8 16*}), 

(7) The bodyguard, primarily of Philistine mer- 
cenaries (Cherethites, Pelethites, and Gittites, 28 
818 (J1] 15'8 (J4]) and perhaps Carians (2 K 114%), 
who may also have Nasi the royal butchers (see 
W. R. Smith, OTC? pp. 260-263, and art. Curre- 
THITES). They were apparently identical with the 
‘mighty men’ (1 K 18: 10. 4), # 

IV. Duties OF THE KING.—1. In war.—As pre- 
parations for war called the kingdom into exist- 
ence, so it continued to be the principal function 
of the king to direct warlike operations, and to see 
that the land was well defended by fortresses and 
eet the material of war (e.g. 1 K 127", 2 Ch 

7? 26° 15 322-5), Naturally the nucleus at least of 
a standing army was always maintained, probably 
the bodyguard (see above), the whole fighting force 
of the nation being called out only as needed (see 
ARMY). Sometimes also the king employed a 
large force of mercenaries (2 Ch 254), 

2. Judicial, —In Eastern even more than in 
Western lands the supreme court of appeal is the 
sovereign in person, and in Eastern tans more 
particularly each litigant, however humble, has 
the right of bringing his cause before the king if 
the latter has time to hear it (cf. 2S 145" 157, 1 KK 
3'o"-), Hence the fact that Jotham judged the 

cople was a sign that he completely took his 
ather’s place (2 K 15°). So, too, right judgment 
is almost equivalent to a good rule (Is 16°). Some- 
times, perhaps, the king was called ‘the judge’ 
(so of Moab, Am 2°).+ 

Through this concentration of the judicial 
functions it is probable that the powers of tha 
‘elders’ diminished, and that thus there was the 
more need for the royal judges whom Jehoshaphat 


* But surely not with ‘the governors of the people’ mentioned 
in 2 Ch 232, as Smith’s DB2 1245, suggests. 

t Not in Dt 179.12 (Benzinger, Arch. p. 306), for the singular 
there is either generic and=plural in 1917.18, or it refers to a 
president of lay judges (so Driver). 


sent throughout Judah, whose head was ‘the ruler 
of the house of Judah’ (2 Ch 19°»). They seem, 
however, to have become even more amenable to 
bribery than the elders (see below). Solomon, as 
stated above, built a special porch for judgment 
(1K 77). Itis also worthy of note that the king 
seems to have had no power to originate laws 
(even Josiah’s reform is based on the bouk that had 
been found, 2 K 23!-8), and that he himself was 
under law (1 K 214, Dt 17}9). 

3. Izeligious.—In all early Semitic nationalities, 
and especially in Israel, religion was bound up 
with the unity of the people. For a king to 
neglect the worship of the national god would be 
to alienate a large proportion of his supe who, 
believing themselves to have sprung from their 
god, felt that his honour was their own, and also 
that their own welfare depended upon the treatment 
he received. Hence the maintenance of the 
religious establishment was necessarily an im- 
portant part of the king’s duties.* A further 
question arises whether the early Semitic custom 
of the king being the religious head of the nation 
and the chief sacrificing priest obtained also in 
Israel. It has been asserted that this was the 
pane object of the anointing of the Israelitish 

ings, but no hint to this effect is given in the OT 
(see above). Yet there are certainly traces of the 
old custom, whether it is to be regarded as held 
legitimate by the Israelites themselves (till quite 
late times) or not. 

Thus we find the following examples :—(a) Sacri- 
fices are offered by Saul against the wish of Samuel 
(1S 13811 (J?) 142% (.J1}), but are evidently re- 
garded by Saul himself as his right in Samuel’s 
absence. Also, perhaps, by David himself (2S 
638-17 (J!) 2475 (J1]), but in these cases the sacrifices 
may merely have been offered by the priests at 
David’s order (comp., too, Ezk 45722), (6) David 
wears the linen ephod (28 6'4, cf. 1 Ch 15”), which 
was a priestly garment (1S 2)8 2218) (see ErHop), 
and he and Solomon bless the people (2S 678, 1 K 874), 
(c) It is more important that David and Solomon 
dismiss and appoint the chief priest at their pleasure 
(2S 817, 1 K 228. 27. 85) + This may have been due to 
a desire to have a royal priesthood distinct from the 
priests of other sanctuaries (cf. 1 Ch 61, 1 K 42 with 
1 Ch 165% ®), [tis possible that the officials mani- 
festly not of the Levitical line who are called priests 
(0325), viz. David’s sons (28 8!8 (J*}) and Ira the 
Jairite (28 20% [K?]),t represent those royal officials 
who saw to the maintenance of such royal priests, 
unless porate they were the intermediaries be- 
tween the king and the whole body of the priests 
for certain functions, e.g. to supply the royal 
sacrifices, to superintend the royal expenditure 
upon the preparations for the Temple, ete.§ 

V. MAINTENANCE AND ESTABLISHMENT. — 1. 
Taxation.—(a) Ezk 4578 483! speak of a royal 

* Ezk 4517 expressly orders that the prince shall provide the 
sacrifices (cf. 464-8 and 2 Ch 302 357). 

+ That David gets the choir appointed (1 Ch 1616-24) proves 
nothing, for, apart from the question of the historicity of the 
Chronicler’s narrative, even the closest sacerdotal body may 
depend on the laity for money. 1 Ch 1646 is more to the point, 
but need not Imply more. So also with Solomon building the 
Temple, which Nowack (Arch. i. p. 310) strangely compares to 
Ahaz building the altar in wilful opposition to the type sanc- 
tioned by the nation’s religious laws, 

¢ J.e. dated by Budde 440-400 B.c., therefore (on the same 
principles) not much earlier than the Uhronicler (see next note). 

§ The Chronicler evades tho difficulty by arapheasing ‘the sons 
of David were chief about the king’ (1 Ch 18!7), In 1K 45 the 
title is given to Zabud as well as ‘the king’s friend’ (see below). 

The word ‘ priests’ in 2 8 818 2026 has been explained to mean, 
on the one hand, spiritual counsellors, or the king’s highest 
officials, or his daily companions (which is against usage); and, 
on the other hand, ‘ priest’ in the fullest sense. But to believe 
that the sons of David and Ira the Jairite actually exercised 

riestly functions requires much more evidence than has yet 
Been adduced (but see Driver on 2S 818), The act of Uzziah is 
represented by the Chronicler as monstrously illegal (2 Ch 
2616 18), and hag no parallel in Israelitish history. 
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domain with which God’s ‘princes’ will be so 
satisfied that they will no more oppress the people, 
but even with this the ‘prince’ 1s still to receive 
large supplies of food (45'*1%), Such a royal 
domain is also hinted at in 1 § 8'2(E%), and actu- 
ally possessed by David (1 Ch 27*-*1). ; 

3) Presents, more or less compulsory, were given 
by subjects (to Saul 1S 10” 16%), and by foreigners 
(to David 2S 8, to Solomon 1 K 47-3 1010-35, and 
to kings of Israel from Moab 2 K 34, cf. Is 16'). 
The king would also certainly have his share of 
booty (David 2S 81! 12, 1 Ch 267), 

(c) The king had apparently the right to the 
first cut of the pasture land (Am 7!) for his many 
horses (1 K ae The land-tax was, as it seems, 
unknown in Palestine. Yet there was probably a 
property-tax of some kind (1S 17” CEN) perhaps 
the tenth of all produce (1 S 8!* 1” [E?)). aturally, 
for extraordinary needs extraordinary requisitions 
were levied (2 k 15” 23%5), Caravans paid toll 
a K 10"), and much profit must have been derived 

rom what was in Solomon’s days the royal mono- 

poly in horses and, apparently, chariots (1 K10*: *), 
as well as from the commerce by sea (1 K 10"). 
Ap arently also the property of condemned persons 
(1 k 2118-7), and of those who had left the country 
(2 K 8®°), passed to the king. That he also some- 
times seized property unjustly is implied in Ezk 
457 8, 

(d) We are not told the reasons ey, the census 
was taken by David (28 24} [J']), but perhaps 
one was the desire to equalize taxation, as was 
evidently that of Solomon's division of the country 
into twelve districts (1 K 47),* which were only 
partly named after the twelve tribes, though 
roughly coextensive with them. 

2, Officials (omy 28S 8}%).—Perhaps the more 
important of these were those ‘ that saw the king’s 
face’ (2K 25%=Jer 52%), It should be noticed 
that the details are almost confined to the time of 
David and Solomon (28 8'6- 207, 1 K 42% 1 Ch 
1815f-), and that in only a few cases can we affirm 
ue conenuance of the office throughout the mon- 
archy. 

(a) Military.—(a) The captain of the host, i.e. 
commander-in-chief (under the king) of the whole 
available fighting strength of the nation, exclusive, 
perhaps, of the bodyguard (see above). This 
position, the consolidation and concentration of an 
older usage (Dt 20°), was held by Abner under 
Saul and I[shbosheth (1 S 14, 2S 25), by Joab (28 
8'°) and for a short time by Amasa in Judah (28 19, 
1 K 2?), and, on Joab’s removal, by Benaiah (1 K 
255), In the northern kingdom the king appears 
to have divided the office into that of the two 
captains of his chariots (1K 16% ?%), (g) The 
captain of the bodyguard (see above), Benaiah (2S 
814 2074). 


(6) Civil.—(a) The mazkir (919), lit.=‘he who 
brings to remembrance,’ viz. Je hoshaphat in the 
time of David and Solomon (2 § 8!¢ 20%, 1 Ch 18), 
1 K 4°), Joah ben-Asaph in the time of Hezekiah 
(2K 188 8g 36% 2+) Joah ben-Joahaz in the 
time of Josiah (2 Ch 34°), This is usually rendered 


* It is hardly accurate to say that Judah is omitted (6.7. Ben- 
zinger, p. 308), for Socoh (v.19, cf. also Jos 1535. 48, 2 Oh 117 2818, 
18 171) was up the vale of Elah in the Shephelah of Judah. Of 
the places mentioned with it in 1 K 410 Hepher is unknown, and 
also Arubboth (but see Dr. O. Schick in PEFSt, Oct. 1808, 
p. 238. Josephus, ed. Niese, Ané. vit. fi, 8, omits all ref. 
to v.10 [against Smith’s DB? 1. 250)), though this possibly ig 
to be identified with Arab, mentioned in Jos 1552 (Socoh, v.© is 
in the next FOUp), and also in the Shephelah, not far apparently 
from Dumah, which was near Eleutheropolis (see ARaB and 
Doman). But evidently Jerusalem and the part immediately 
round it is omitted in Solomon's twelve districts. This is 
explicable by the fact that being so near to the seat of govern- 
ment it would necessarily be more easily mulcted for pro- 
visioning troops, etc., and also may have come under the special 
care of one of the other officials named, ¢.g. the governor of 
the city (see below). 


‘recorder,’ his duties being supposed to be those of 
chronicling the chief events; but this wonld hardly 
appear to be a sufliciently influcntial position. 
Perhaps his duty was rather that of reminding the 
king in matters of state, and he represented the 
Grand Vizier of modern times (cf. Benz. p. 310). 

(8) The sdphér (ano) or ‘scribe’ (AV, RV), 
apparently the writer of the royal correspondence, 
the Secretary of State (2S 87 20%, 1 Ch 188), 
Solomon had two, who were apparently the sons 
of David’s ‘scribe’ (1 K 4%). His duties appear to 
have been partly financial (2 K 12) 223-9) and he 
sometimes is mentioned before the Recorder (2 K 
1818 37—Js 36373, 2Ch 345, cf. 2K 22%), See, 
further, Riehm, s.v. ‘ Kanzler.’ 

(y) The officer over the household, msn by wy (1 K 4° 
18°), t.¢. the head of the palace, intrusted with 
‘the key’ (Is 227). Apparently = j9d (Is 22)°), but 
this may be a general term for ‘ official.” He perhaps 
stood for our High Chamberlain or Sawaal, Not 
mentioned in David’s time. In the time of Heze- 
kiah he is mentioned before both Scribe and 
Recorder (2 K 18#8- 87 19? = Is 36% 72 372), and certainly 
held a superior position to that held by the Scribe 
(cf. Is 22) ® with 368), 

(8) The overseer of the forced labour (ony by ww) first 
seen in the latter part of David’s reign. Adoram 
(Adoniram) held the office from then till his murder 
in the revolt from Rehoboam (28 20%, 1 K 4° 5! 
12)8 1 2 Ch 1018), 

(ce) The king’s servant (9591 13y) is mentioned 
with other high officials in 2 K 22!3, The same 
title is on the seal of one Obadiah (figured in 
Nowack, Arch. i. p. 262; Benzinger, Arch. p. 258), 
but nothing is known of it. Perhaps it is the 
same as 

(¢) The king’s friend (1 K 4°, 1 Ch 278, cf. 2 
1557 16'8), 

(yn) The king’s counsellor, Ahithophel (1 Ch 27%, 
258 15, cf. 8! 1670-8 171-7038 Ts 3%), Perhaps also 
Jonathan, David’s uncle (1 Ch 27%"), 

(6) The prefect of the twelve commissariat dis- 
tricts (1 1X 4°, see above). 

(«) Minor officials, ¢.g. the head of the wardrobe 
(2K 22, and perhaps 107); heads of various 
departments of royal properties (1 Ch 27%-*}); 
eunuchs (0°99) or perhaps chamberlains (185 8}, 
1 K 22°, 2K 88, and often; in 2 K 25'=officer) ;s 
the governor EU the city (Ty7 Ww, 1 K 22%, 2 K 238, 
2 Ch 348, ef. Neh 11%). 

(x) Although these officials were necessary for 
the working of the monarchical government, which 
probably always tended to obliterate the old land- 
marks of the tribal system, with its semi-inde- 
pendent elders (these are still mentioned under the 
monarchy, 1 K 207, 2 K 23'), yet by the very sever- 
ance of the ruling class from the soil it tended also 
to increase the difference betwecn class and class. 
The Mosaic legislation, though perhaps hardly 
suitable for great commercial enterprises, was 
admirably fitted to maintain comparative equality, 
but the rule of the king in both N. and S. Israel 
produced crying injustice on the part of the rich 
and misery for the poor (e.g. Am 2°”, Is 5°, Jer 6%, 
Mic 31), 

VI. ays it may be noticed briefly that the 
king, both by success and by failure, played an 
important part in preparation for the future. His 
success showed the necessity for organization and 
concentration ; his failure, in his degeneration from 
the nearly ideal David to the worthless Zedekiah (re- 
lieved, though the crown temporarily was, by god] 
representatives), showed that a kingdom as suc 
and alone was an ineffectual protection. A wholly 
ideal David was hoped for (Ezk 34” 37%), and in 
due time given. But before then the title of king 
was borne by members of the Hasmonsan dynasty 
from Aristobulus I. (B.C. 105-104) to Aristobulus IL 
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(B.C. 63), and by Herod the Great from B.c. 40 to 
B.C. 4. See separate articles on these names. 


LirERaTURB,—Besides the ordinary Histories of the Jewish 
People, and Dictionaries, may be mentioned Benzinger, Heb- 
ruische Archaoloyie (Lelpziy, 1894); Nowack, Lehrbuch der 
Hebrdischen Archaolugie (Leipzig, 1894); McCurdy, 7PM 
(1804-96, §§ 27-68, 611-538). A. LUKYN WILLIAMS. 


KINGDOM OF GOD, OF HEAVEN (faorrela roi 
Geot, ray ovpavGv).—The importance of the place 
which this idea of the kingdom of God holds in 
Scripture, and especially in the teaching of Jesus ; 
the new prominence it has come to assume in 
recent years in theology (since Kant and Schleier- 
macher, particularly in the school of A. Ritschl, 
but also among theologians generally, e.g. Lipsius, 
Oosterzee, Maurice) ; and the attempts which have 
been made to find in it the supreme and controlling 
notion of Christian dogmatics, as well as of Chris- 
tian ethics,—all render it desirable that full and 
careful consideration should be given to this 
leading thought of the Christian religion, and that 
the attempt should be made to present its biblical 
Sie in as complete a form ag possible, in their 
relations to each other, and to the other elements 
of Christian truth. Little inquiry is necessary to 
convince us that this idea enters vitally into the 
whole texture of revelation, has its root in the 
fundamental ideas of the OT, is paramount in the 
earthly teaching of our Lord, receives further 
development—with special reference, however, to 
its eschatological side—in the apostolic writings, 
and presents points of deepest interest to students 
both of doctrine and morals at the present day. 
Our task, then, in this article will be—following 
the natural biblical development of the subject— 
to exhibit first the general features of the OT pre- 
paration for the Christian doctrine of the kingdom 
of God; then to set forth the teaching of Jesus on 
this vital topic; and, finally, to compare with this 
the doctrine of the Epistles and other NT writings. 
By pursuing this course we may hope to arrive at 
a notion which shall be helpful in enabling us 
to judge of the place and value of this doctrine 
in theology and ethics, and to form a correct 
estimate of past and current misapprehensions and 
mutilations of the idea. 

I, OT DOCTRINE OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD.— 
1. To reach the true idea of the kingdom of God in 
OT we must go farther back than the point from 
which a start 1s usually made—the theocratic con- 
stitution at Sinai. As in all the spheres of the 
Divine operation, grace invariably presupposes 
nature, so isitin this. The real basis for the idea 
of the kingdom of God is already laid in the 
Creation history. The doctrine of Scripture, in its 
oldest as well as in its later parts, is here entirel 
uniform. The one God—the God who afterwards 
entered into covenant with the patriarchs, and as 
J” brought Isr. out of Egypt, ind formed it into a 
peep for Himself—is the Almighty Maker of 

eaven and earth, the Creator, Lord, and Ruler of 
all things, animate and inanimate. The Creation 
narrative in Gn 1, with its delegation to man of 
‘dominion’ over the creatures (cf. Ps 8), already 
lays down this doctrine, and the second history of 
Creation (Gn 2“) is equally explicit. No limit is 
set in these creation histories to the absolute power 
of God. As H. Schultz says: ‘When God, the 
possessor of heaven and earth (Gn 14'*-*2), can make 
everything good, that is to say, finds nowhere any 
hindrance in anything already in existence, which, 
having its origin in some other being, is antagon- 
istic to Him (Gn 1"!); and when to His word “ Be” 
comes the willing ‘‘ And it was”; in other words, 
when matter obeys the Divine command like a 
willing servant, it is assuredly taken for granted 
that everything, even this chaotic matter which 


obeys the creative word of God, is included within 
the will of God, and called forth by Him’ (O7' 
Theol. ii. 186, Eng. trans.). On this conception of 
God as Creator rests the doctrine which pervades 
the whole OT of Hts unlimited dominion or rule in 
nature and providence. The ethical or spiritual 
kingdom of God rests on a basis of natural 
dominion. This is expressed in the clearest way 
in psalmists and prophets. God is King of all the 
earth (Ps 477); His kingdom ruleth over all, and 
angels, His hosts, and all His works in all places of 
His dominion, are exhorted to bless Him (Pa 
1038-24); natural agents are His ministers (Ps 
104‘), and continue according to His ordinances as 
serving Him (Ps 119*-*); He is the God, even He 
alone, of all the kingdoms of the earth, for He 
made heaven and earth (Is 37%) ; ‘all that is in the 
heaven and in the earth is thine: thine is the 
kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalted as head 
above all’ (1 Ch 29"), This natural dominion or 
kingdom of God embraces all beings and events— 
the affairs of men as well as the agencies and powers 
of nature, which He disposes at His will. Nothing 
is withdrawn from His providential government, 
which takes in events great and small, remote and 
near, of nations and of individuals, the thoughts of 
men as well as their outward actions, the army of 
heaven as well as the inhabitants of the earth (ef. 
Gn 18% 4559, Ex 918-16, Dt 32°, Pr 211, 2Ch 16°, 2 K 
193, Is 10", Dn 4% etc.). The disobedience of men 
does not withdraw them from the range of the 
Divine control. If men will not serve the purposes 
of God willingly, they are made to serve the Divine 
ends unwillingly (Ex 9!*), They are the clay : God 
is the potter ; they cannot escape from the potter’s 
hands; and if they will not be made vessels of 
honour, they are turned to other uses as vessels of 
dishonour (Jer 18°; ef, Ro 9%), Their very 
wrath is made to praise Him, and the reinainder of 
wrath He restrains (Ps 76’). 

There is therefore recognized in Scripture—OT 
and NT alike—a natural and universal kingdom 
or dominion of God, embracing all objects, persons, 
and events, all doings of individuals and nations, 
all operations and changes of nature and history, 
absolutely without exception, which is the basis 
on which a higher kind of kingsdum—a moral and 
spiritual kingdom —is_ built we The natural 
creation obeys God undeviatinely by an inherent 
law of its constitution (Ps 119", Is 17-8); to man 
alone belongs the possibility of entering into 
personal relations with his Maker, and of render- 
ing Him a free and intelligent obedience. We 
have seen that God’s ordinary providential rule in 
the worlds of matter and mind is never for e 
moment suspended, even in the case of wicked men ; 
but altogether higher in quality is a moral rule,—a 
rule in the minds and hearts of men, a rule by 
moral means over willing and obedient subjects. 
lor man is not a mere natural existence ; in Kant’s 
famous phrase, he is a member of a kingdom of 
ends; is capable of entering into the will of his 
Creator, and of rendering Him a spontaneous and 
willing obedience. Here, then, is the idea of a 
kingdom of God of a higher kind—a realm of free, 
personal spirits, yielding voluntary obedience to 
the known will of their Creator,—and it lies in the 
nature of the case, and is already implied in the 
narrative of the creation of man, and of God’s 
dealings with him, that the production of such an 
sunicall kingdom in humanity was God’s end in 
creation from the first (Gn 1. 2). ‘How would it 
now look to you,’ says the philosophic Saxon kin 
Alfred, ‘if there were any very poNer king, an 
he had no freemen in all his kingdom, but that 
all were slaves? Then, said I, it would not be 
thought by me right nor reasonable if men in such 
a servile condition only should attend upon him. 
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Then, quoth he, it would be more unnatural if 
God, in all His kingdom, had no free creature 
under His power. Therefore, He made two 
rational creatures, free angels and men, and gave 
them the great gift of freedom. Hence, they 
could do evil as well as good, whichever thcy 
would. He gave this very free gift, and a very 
fixed law to every man unto this end.’ We have 
here, therefore, a higher type of dominion, one in 
which God’s will is freely accepted by rational and 
moral intelligences ; and had this been realized on 
the lines originally laid down, there would have 
been, even on a creation basis, a kingdom of God 
in humanity. 

2. But this brings us to the next cardinal point in 
the OT doctrine. The kingdom of God on the basis 
of creation just indicated was not realized. The 
narrative of creation is immediately succeeded in 
our oldest history by the record of the Fall—of a 
turning aside of man from his primitive innocence 
—which frustrated (speaking humanly) the original 
designs of the Creator, and introduced sin, death, 
and multiplied pena) evils into the world (Gn 3). 
It is deunlt for biblical theologians to make some- 
what light of this narrative, which stands at the 
gateway of the history of revelation, as if it did not 
enter deeply into the relizious conceptions of the 
people of Isracl. ‘It rail hardly be maintained,’ 
says Schultz, ‘that any other OT writer even 
hints at such an idea’ as that man possessed an 
aboriginal dignity which was afterwards lost (OT 
Theol. ii, p. 258 ff). It may be affirmed with 
some confidence, on the other hand, that, apart 
from explicit references to the narrative of the Fall 
(which, however, could not be unknown to any 
writer of the prophetic period), the background 
of the whole picture in OT is that of a world in 
revolt, turned aside from God, sunk, and ever 
sinking deeper, in unrighteousness, abandoned to 
idolatry ail to the lusts and corruptions which are 
the natural fruit of apostasy from the Creator,—a 
world in contrariety to the divine holiness, and 
judged as guilty, and justly exposed to the Divine 
anger (Gin 65-6 87! 1314 19% 21, Ly 18-3, Dt 9S, 1K 
84) Ps 14. 515 1432, Pr 20°, Ec 7°, Is 1, Hos 4, ete. 
Cf. Dillmann, Alttest. Theol. pp. 376-88). This re- 
presentation of the condition of humanity as uni- 
versally under sin has for its consequence a pro- 
position of the utmost importance for the right 
apprehension of our subject, viz., that if God is to 
have a moral kingdom in the world, it must be a 
kingdom brought into existence through grace,— 
it must be produced through redemption and re- 
gencration as the result of a divine supernatural 
economy of salvation. This note of grace is 
already struck with unmistakable clearness in the 
Protevangelium, where the first sin is met by the 
promise of a final complete victory, not without 
suffering, of the ‘seed of the woman’ over ‘the 
secd of the serpent’ (Gn 35); and the history of 
revelation ever after is but the history of this 
developing purpose of God for the complete over- 
throw of evil, and the final establishment, through 
a mingled oper aban of mercy and judgment, of the 
kingdom of God upon earth. As entering into 
covenant with His peepis Israel for the realization 
of this end, God is known peculiarly by His name 
J” (Ex 618), —a name which specially denotes Him 
as the self-identical and changeless One, the Being 
who is eternally what He is (Ex 31), who is and 
remains one with Himself in all He thinks, pur- 
poses, and does (Mal 3°), who possesses, together 
with immutability, the attribute of self-determin- 
ing freedom and unlimited rule (Dt 4%"); who, 
therefore, in the relation of the covenant, would 
display His might, demonstrate His supremacy as 
Moral Ruler, magnify His covenant-keeping faith- 
tulness, and reveal Himself as the Living, Personal 
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God, working freely in history in pursuance of 
gracious purposes, and in spite of all human 
opposition pene them to pass (cf. Dillmann, 
pp. 217, 218). é he history of O'T revelation, there- 
fore, is simply, as said, the history of the develop- 
ing kingdom of God in its earlier, preparatory, 
inchoate form, yet from the first a kingdom of 
grace and salvation. Herein, from the biblical 
point of view, lies the key to all historical develop- 
ments, the ie Wena of all arrangements and 
movements of Divine providence. Israel’s position 
brought it into contact, not only with petty neigh- 
bouring states, but with the mightiest empires of 
East and West. But these appear in OT only as 
they affect the chosen race, and it is there made 
manifest that the centre of God’s purposes is 
always Israel, as, in truth, the centre of interest 
must always be that portion of the race with which 
for the time being the kingdom of God is identified. 
‘Just as,’ in the striking words of Trench, ‘in 
tracing the course of a stream, not the huge 
morasses nor the vast stagnant pools on either aide 
would delay us; we should not, because of their 
extent, count them the river, but recognize that as 
such, though it were the slenderest thread, in 
which an onward movement might be discerned ; 
so is it here. Egypt and Assyria and Babylon 
were but the vast staznant morasses on either side 
of the river; the Man in whose seed the whole 
earth shonld be blessed, he and his family were 
the little stream in which the life and onward 
movement of the world were to be treated.... 
They belong not to history, least of all to sacred 
Nene those Babels, those cities of confusion, 
those huge pens into which by force and fraud the 
early hunters of men, the Nimrods and Sesostrises, 
drove and cumpelled their fellows... where no 
faith existed, but in the blind powers of nature, 
and the brute forces of the natural man’ (Hulscan 
Lectures, 1845, Lect. I.). 

The stadia in the development of this OT idea 
of the kingdom cf God are those of the history of 
the chosen people itself. For Tsracl was, in the 
root conception of its history, a people of God, a 

eople whom God had chosen, and called, and 
ormed into a nation for His own praise (Ex 19%, 
Is 4371), The name ‘theocracy,’ therefore, is 
properly given to its constitution, as Josephus 
perceived, when he framed this title for it (c. Ap. 
li, 16). W. RB. Smith, indeed, in his able work on 
The Prophets of Israel (pp. 51-53), is of opinion that 
so far from this title bringing out the distinctive 
feature of the religion of Isracl, it rather denotes 
that which Isracl had in common with all other 
nations of that time,—for these nations also had 
their supreme gods, whom they worshipped, and 
under Hone protection they placed themselves in 
their national undertakings (Chemosh, ¢.g. in 
Moab). This, however, hardly meets the point, 
for certainly no other nation ever rested its whole 
life as Israel did on the consciousness of a re- 
demption and covenant with God, and found the 
whole reason of its existence in the calling to 
love and serve Him, and to be a witness for 
Him in the midst of the earth; nor had any other 
nation such a story to tell of its origin, even in 
legend, as Israel] (Dt 499; cf. Schultz, OT The- 
ology, i. pp. 136-138, ii. pp. 7-9). Within its 
national theocratic form, besides, Israel cherished, 
as we shall immediately see, the consciousness of 
a universalistic destiny, and this consciousness 
goes back to the very foundation of the nation’s 
ife. For the national form was not the first thing 
in the history of Israel. It had been preceded by 
an earlier form—the patriarchal—the days of the 
covenants with the fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob (cf. Schultz, ii. pp. 6, 7). And there already 
we find the clear expression of the idca that Israel 
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Was & poopie called with a view to the ultimate 
blessing of the whole world (3373) in Gn 12? 18 
284; saognn in Gn 22)8 264), 

3. It is now incumbent on us to mark the chief 
steps in the historical development of this idea in 
Or more exactly; and here in a general view we 
readily distinguish as successive the patriarchal, 
the Mosaic, the ro al, and the prophetic periods 
in the growth of this conception. (a) The early 
records trace for us with careful particularity the 
narrowing down of the line of salvation from the 

osterity of Seth (Gn 4-25) to that of Shem (Gn 
Qs. 7 ef. Schultz, ii. Pp. 346, 347), then to the 
family of Terah (Gn 11%7-®), till, finally, it con- 
centrates itself in one world-historical figure — 
that of Abraham. Looming through the mists of 
the past, the personality of Abraham arrests our 
attention as one of the great creative origins of 
time. With Abraham strictly historical revelation 
may be said to begin. Alike on the Divine and on 
the human side, the transactions with him are 
unsurpassed in OT in interest and importance. 
He is the founder of the Heb. nation, — ‘the 
religiously-elect nation of erates as Volkmar 
calls it; the fountain-head of the three great 
monotheistic religions of the world; to him in a 
special sense belonyzed the covenants and the 
promises ; out of his loins Christ came; in him at 
this hour all families of the earth are being blessed. 
The call of Abraham—the covenants made with 
him ~— constitute, therefore, a new cra in the 
religious history of mankind. As men multiplied 
and spread in the earth, they fell farther away 
from the true God, and there seems little doubt 
that, left to themselves, they would soon have lost 
altogether the knowledge of God which they es 
sessed (Jos 24°), This catastrophe was averted by 
the choice of Abraham. Separated from his 
kindred, he was to be a witness for the truth 
which the world was suffering to be quenched in 
universal idolatry. The covenant was at first with 
the fadieituel, hut its ultimate scope was the 
dlessing of the human race (Gn 12! etc.). Neither 
did it stop with simple declaration, but provided 
for the fulfilment of the promise by yranting to 
him an heir, through whose descendants, multi- 
plied into a great nation, the promise should be 
realized (Gn 15*° etc.). A special part of this 
promise was that kings should come out of him 
(Gn 178), ‘The line of. promise was defined more 
exactly to lie through Isaac and subsequently Jacob 
(to the exclusion of Ishmael and Esau), with both 
of whom the covenant was renewed (Gn 267-4 2811-35 
etc.); then by a succession of remarkable pro- 
vidences the descendants of Jacob were taken 
down to Egypt, where, first in prosperity, after- 
wards under the sterner discipline of oppression, 
they grew to be a nation such as God required for 
the fulfilment of His purpose. We are aware of 
the boldness of the criticism which would digsi- 
pate the whole of this history into unsubstantial 
ynryth and legend. Against this revolutionary 
treatment we enter our respectful protest. What 
legend can do for the life of Abraham is sufficiently 
evidenced by the fables and stories in the Bk. of 
Jubilees, and in other Jewish, Mohammedan, and 
Persian accounts. The history of Abraham in the 
Bible stands, from internal evidence alone, on an 
entirely different footing from these. In _ its 
simple, coherent, divinely-elevated character, its 
organic unity with the rest of the history of 
revelation, its absolute freedom from the puerility 
and extravagance which mark the products of the 
myth-formin Sue it approves itself as a grave, 
serious record of important events, the knowledye 
of which had been carefully preserved by family 
traditidn, or even from an carly date by written 
documents (cf. Dillmann, Alttest. Theol. pp. 77, 78; 


and art. by Kéhler on ‘ Abraham’ in third ed. of 
Herzog’s Iv JZ). 

(5) Hitherto, while the foundations are being laid 
strong and deep, there has been no specific mention 
of a kingdom of God, such as we meet with in the 
transactions of Sinai next to be adverted to. A 
pineuorn of God in the only forin in which mankind 
at that time was able to apprehend it could not be 
created until a body of people had been called into 
existence out of whom it could be constituted. With 
the revival of the national faith under Moses, the 
marvellous deliverance of the Exodus, and the 
consolidation of the fugitive Hebrews into a nation 

ledged in covenant to J” at Sinai, and receiving at 
lis hand laws and institutions for their use, the 
requisite conditions were fulfilled and a kingdom of 
God, or true theocracy, starts for the first time into 
visible existence. lready in the exaltation of 
religious feeling J” is hailed as King in Moses’ Song 
at the crossing of the Red Sea (Ex 15'8); but it is in 
the covenant at Sinai, with its attendant solemnities 
and sacrifices, that the theocratic constitution is 
formally established. There God proposes to take 
the people to Himself as a peculiar treasure above 
all people, that they may be to Him a kingdom of 
priests (consecrated), and a holy (separated) nation; 
and the people, in accepting the terms of this 
covenant, and pledging themselves to obedience, 
enter by the sprinkling of blood into the gracious 
relation thus proposed (Ex 19%§ 2448). Thence- 
forth they are a people of God, and J” is formally 
their Lawgiver and King (Is 33"). The covenant 
is based on grace, yet the continuance of its 
blessings is made to depend on the fulfilment of 
statutory conditions (cf. Ro 10°); it is a covenant 
of law, yet God appears in it as ‘merciful and 
gracious. . . forgiving iniquity and transgression 
and sin’ (Ex 34%’), and provision is made in 
sacrifices and purifications for the removal of the 
guilt and aineleaninees by which the fellowship 
with God would otherwise be continually inter- 
rupted, if not entirely broken off. The people, on 
their part, have it set before them as an aim, to be 
holy because God is holy (I.v 19°), and to realize 
righteousness by diligent observance of all God’s 
statutes and ordinances, from the central motive 
of love (Dt 45). Such, apart from doubtful details 
of Levitical ritual, was the general constitution 
under which Israel was placed, and it separated 
that people absolutely from their heathen neigh. 
bours (Nu 23°), It is easy to sce, however, that 
notwithstanding this limitation of the covenant to 
a particular people, and even its obvious design 
to seclude this people for a time from contact with 
other nations, it had in it germs of universality 
which were certain ultimately to burst the limits 
of the national form, and expand into a religion 
for the whole world. In the words of Riehm: ‘B 
divine revelation ideas were planted in the minds 
of the people of Israel, so lofty, and rich, and 
deep, that in the existing religious condition 
they could never see their perfect realization ; 
ideas which, with every step in the development 
of the religious life and knowledge, only more 
fully disclosed their own depth and fulness, and 
which must therefore necessarily have led them 
to look to the future for their fulfilment ’ (Jfess. 
Prophecy, 1867, p. 33). How much, e.g., lay in the 
simple fact that J”, the God of Isr., was yet the 
God of the whole earth (Ex 19°); that to Him 
alone belonged honour and glory; that it was due 
to Him that all nations should serve Him and 
keep His commandments. ‘On the ground of his 
knowledge of J” must the Israelite claim the whole 
earth for the kingdom of his God’ (Riehm). The 
ideas at the root of the covenant, in short, were 
larger than could be permanently embodied in an 
exclusively national form, and from the first these 
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larger ideas are seen shining through, and herald- 
ing the wider fulfilment (e.g. Nu 11% 147! 2417719), 
(c) The disparity between the Divine idea and the 
existing rea ity of the kingdom of God, which 
was manifest trom the outset in the constant un- 
faithfulness and repeated rebellions of the people 
(Ex 32, Nu 1], etc.), was further accentuated in 
the tribal jealousies and divisions, the lawless 
turbulence and the gross declensions, alternating 
with revivals of the spirit of faith and heroism, of 
the periods of the Conquest and the Judges (Jos 
22, Jg 2.7. 21% etc.), and led in the time of Samuel 
to the demand for a king (15S 8), and to the establish- 
ment of the monarchy under Saul (15 10), and then 
under David (1S 16°, 2S 51'-*). The sin of the 
people, as the event showed, did not lie simply in 
their desire for o kin , for this it lay in the purpose 
of God to give them (Dt 17'*-*), but in the spirit of 
self-will and insubordination out of which the desire 
came, and the ideal of a king they had set before 
them—one like those of the nations around, who 
would judge them, and lead them to battle, and 
give them distinction and military glory (1S 87% 
-22), We thus arrive at another transition period 
in the history of the kingdom of God—the end of 
the judgeship and the beginning of the monarchy. 
It was a change which in the nature of things was 
bound to come, Already in Fli’s days we see on 
every side the evidence of decay, of break-up, of 
failure. Under Samuel’s rule there is a revival 
of the religion and prestige of the nation, but 
only for a time. The prophets do not live for 
ever, and the nation could not always be held 
together by the bond of Samuel’s personality. He 
rrew old, and his sons did not walk in his steps. 
hen came the clamour for a change—for a trial 
of anew system. Instead of the prophet, we have 
the royal Saul—a king after the pcople’s hearts, 
but yet not after God’s heart. In all this, none 
the less, is to be distinguished an onward move- 
ment,—a step to the great goal God always had 
in view—the bringing in of His own anointed. 
When Saul’s reign ‘had ended in ruin and disaster 
to himself and to the land (18 31), the way was 
open for God to set upon the throne //is king—a 
man after His own heart, who should fulfil all His 
will (cf. Ac 132). The Davidic era thus became, 
despite the deep later shadows in David’s personal 
character and career, a typical one for the history 
of the kingdom of God. It introduced a new 
abiding element into the conception of the 
theocracy, for we have not now simply the single, 
invisible Ruler, J”, but the visible representative 
of this unseen Sovereign reigning in His name on 
earth. The fundamental outlines of the theocratic 
kingdom in this new form are laid down in the 
promises to David (28 7), in whose house the 
ingdom is established (vv.!*"6, Ps 89. 132); and 
this yields the ideal of the theocratic ruler as it 
henceforth appears in the history, and in the 
loftier strains of psalm and Sriplicey one who 
would feel that his sole function was to be the 
instrument and visible representative of the great 
invisible King, and would rule the kingdom in 
strict subordination to the will and law of God; 
who would know that his authority was a deputed, 
delegated authority, and would seek at every step 
to be guided b Gols wales: who would have unity 
of will with Gsod—would be in sympathy with God 
in His ends; a truly pious king, t islore: ruling 
the kingdom, not from worldly motives, or in a 
worldly spirit, or for self-aggrandizement, but for 
God’s glory, to whom God would be a ‘Father,’ 
and he would be ‘God’s son’ (28 7, 231-5, Ps 2. 20. 
45, 72. 89. 110. 132, etc., Is 32, etc.). Only approxi- 
mately, and with sad defections, was this ideal 
realized even under David ; or amidst the external 
splendours of the reign of Solomon; or under the 
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most pious of Judah’s princes after the division of 
the kingdom; but the manifest failure of the 
visible theocracy only made the light of prophecy 
burn brighter in the hope of a future day and a 
greater Personage (cf. Is 7!4!6 96-7 etc.), in whom, 
under happier conditions, the ideal would be 
realized. 

(d) This brings us to the last stage in the OT 
development of the idea of the kingdom of God— 
the prophetic, with which must be conjoined the 
enlarged ideals and anticipations of the psalms. 
All the germs of previous revelation now blossom 
into an incomparable fulness of conception of 
the future glorious triumph of God’s kingdom 
in Isr. and over the earth, but with a clearer 
apprehension, wrought by the unspeakably bitter 
disappointments and humiliations of the nation, 
of the conditions under which alone such a con- 
summation could be wrought out. It is a mar- 
vellous fact that it was not because Isr. was suc- 
ceeding in fulfilling its mission, but because it was 
failing in it, that the spirit of prophecy wrought 
so powerfully in the development of these germs, 
which lay hidden in the nation’s life, to a universal 
form. Now at least, with unmistakable clearness, 
we have the full consciousness that J” is the God 
of the whole earth; that His previdence rules over 
all; that His purpose has an aspect to the Gentiles 
as well as to the ews; that Isr. is His servant, with 
a mission to become a light to the Gentiles and a 
blessing to the whole of mankind (Am 4'8 58, Mic 
41-3 Ty 40. 42. 60, etc.). The more evident it be- 
came that the existing form of the theocracy 
would not endure, the stronger became the con- 
viction that God’s kingdom would not perish, but 
that there would be a restoration of the theocracy 
on a grander and more spiritual basis, accompanied 
with the promulgation to the nations of the world 
of the worship of the living God, and the pouring 
outof the Spirit on all flesh (Jer 318-8, Ezk 17%-% 
36°27, J] 278-82), A similar development of this 
consciousness of the universal mission of Isr. meets 
usin the Psalms—the highest point, perhaps, being 
reached in the 87th Psalm, which foretells the 
future inclusion of the most distant peoples, the 
greatest world-powers, even the most inveterate 
enemies of J”, in the future city or kingdom of God 
(LV, cf. Ps 2. 67. 98, etc.). On no idea, accordingly, 
is the influence of the development in psaln and 
prophecy more marked than on that of the theo- 
cratic Rieu coming Personaye in whom the 
hopes of the spiritual part of Israel increasingly 
centred. The clearer it ecannt that the restoration 
and perfection of the theocracy were not to be 
looked for from pious kings like Hezekiah and 
Josiah, and the highcr and more spiritual the 
conceptions became of the ‘new covenant’ which 
God would have to make with His people, or the 
remnant of them, after judgment We done its 
work (Is 6°48, Jer 315-4, Ezk 364-77, Hos 14, etc.), 
the more imperative was it felt to be that the 
Deliverer and Ruler of the seed of David should 
stand in a relation of nearness and unity to J” 
transcending the limits of ordinary humanity— 
that the perfect union between Him and J” should 
be realized on the basis of an exceptional dignity 
of nature, raising Him to a superhuman level of 
character and authority (Ps 110, Is 9°’, Jer 31”, 
Mic 52, Dn 75-34, Zec 3%, Mal 3} etc.). Along 
another line—though not without manifest rela- 
tion to the former (cf. Is 52!° 53)? 55° * etc.) — is 
the development of the conception of the ‘ Servant 
of J”,’ which, rising from the basis of the national 
calling of Isr., narrowing itself after to the spiritual 
portion of the people (St. Paul’s ‘election of grace’), 
culminates in the majestic portraiture of the indi- 
vidual Suffering Servant (ch. 5233-53) whom the 
Church rightly identifies with her Messiah. | Pre- 
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ludes to this representation are found in the psalms 
which depict the sufferings that fall upon the godly 
(Ps 5-14, 22, etc.), and in the historical examples 
which show it to be a universal law that the 
righteous must suffer at the hands of the wicked, 
as well as with and for them (e.g. Joseph, Moses, 
avid) ; but the Isaianic conception goes beyond 
all others in attributing to these sufferings of the 
Servant an expiatory character, and connecting 
them with the sin-offering (Is 531°” ; cf. Zee 13} 7). 
As respects the future fori of the kingdom of 
(rod, it is always represented, in characteristically 
OT fashion, as reaching its triumph in conjunc- 
tion with a restoration of Isr. or the remnant of 
it (Is 63, Am 97-9 ete.), purified b judginent, 
converted and reunited (e.g. Ezk 37, Wis 141), and 
with a revival of the earlier institutions (Is 1%-??, 
4); while the nations, brought to the knowledge of 
the true God by the displays of His power and 
mercy, are either incorporated with the chosen 
eople as sharers of their privileges (Ps 87), or 
heen worshippers and tributaries of J” (Ps 72) 
11.17, Ts 60, Ma 1" ete.). But the sense of the 
surpassing greatness of the reality constantly tends 
to break throuvh the literalism of these forms, and 
to mould them into new shapes (Is 228, J13!8-"!, Ezk 
47, etc.). The one thing sure on the verge of every 
horizon is—‘ The kingdom shall be J’s’ (Ob 7%), 
There is, however, one other respect in which 
we can see, in this prophetic period, a distinct pre- 
aration for the NT ies of the kingdom of God. 
n the earlier stages of the theocracy, nation and 
Church —if we may so speak—were one. The 
Israelite was a member of the theocracy in virtue of 
birth and cireumeision, The religious conscious- 
ness and the national consciousness were part of 
the same inseparable whole. But in the progress 
of Isr. history we observe a development which 
forms the necessary transition to the more spiritual 
idea of the kinuvdomin NT. It is the idea of the 
Church within the Church—of the true and spiritual 
Isr. in tho midst of the natural Isr., who form a 
distinct, or at least distinguishable, body by 
themselves. There are earlicr intimations, but 
in the form we have here especially in view, the 
growth of this idea belongs more particularly to 
the last dark days of the national history, when it 
became clear to piopneus eyes that Isr. as a 
people was doomed to destruction, and the efforts 
of the prophets were directed to gather out a 
remnant who might maintain the witness to God 
till better times came. A marked stage in this 
transition is seen in the ministry of Isaiah, who, 
when his message was rejected, gathered round 
him the little band of his own disciples, and sealed 
up the testimony in their midst (Is 8!18, cf. Mal 
3%), It is this ‘ecclesia invisiblis of the Old 
Covenant,’ as Ochler calls it,—this ‘ecclesiola in 
ecclesia,’ as Delitzsch names it,—which may be 
regarded as the germ of the Church-idea proper. 
W. KR. Smith perhaps states it better than any. 
‘The formation of this little community,’ he says, 
‘was anew thing in the history of religion. ‘Till 
then, no one hud dreamed of a fellowship of faith 
dissociated from all national forms, maintained 
without the exercise of ritual services, bound 
together by faith in the divine word alone. It 
was the birth of a new era in OT religion, for it 
was the birth of the conception of the Church, the 
first step in the emancipation of spiritual religion 
from the forms of political life—a step not less 
significant that all its consequences were not seen 
till ae had passed away’ (Prophets of Israel, 
. 274-75). 
Eris coll 
Judah seemed to have laid the hope of the kingdom 
of God in ruins; but events proved that this hope 
was now strong enough to live on its own account, 
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and the Babylonian Exile only tended to its further 
enlargement and strengthening. Torn from their 
roots in their own land, without holy city, temple, 
sacrifices, the people were taught that the accept- 
able worship of J” was not tied to any one place, 
or dependent on a fixed priesthood or ritual ; 
brought into contact with the world, in a geo- 
raphical respect, to an extent they had never 
aon before, they yained a new view of the exten- 
sion of the world in space, which carried with it 
an extension of their idea of the time involved in 
the Divine plans. A new element entered the 
thoughts of the Jews at this period which never 
afterwards left it—an enlarged sense of the scale 
of things in space and time, the effect of which is 
seen in the enlarged scale of vision of the Bk. of 
Daniel (whatever its date), and even of the 
reveries in such apocalyptic compositions as the 
Bk. of Enoch. ore Ata any book of OT the 
prophecy of Daniel gave definite shape and direc- 
tion to the conception of a kingdom of the God of 
heaven, granted by the Ancient of Days to one 
like unto a son of man, who comes to receive it 
with the clouds of heaven, which kingdom was an 
everlasting dominion that could not be destroyed 
(Dn 7'3-4, ef. ch. 24; ‘son of man’ as opposed to 
‘beasts’; human, not bestial). The interpretation 
of this symbol as referring to a kingdom ‘ given to 
the saints of the Most High? (772-37) need not ex- 
clude a Messianic reference; this, at least, is most 
generally held to be the source of the title ‘Son 
of Man’ as used by our Lord (found also in the 
Bk. of Enoch 46? 48? ete., both references prob- 
ably of Christian origin). This kingdom of God 
in Dn which is to succeed the last of the four world 
kingdoms, and break in pieces all the others 
(Q34. 85. 44. 45 > of, 714-27), ig of supernatural origin, of 
holy character, strictly universal in its scope, and 
aidanes for ever. The other writings of post-ex. 
Judaism (Bar, Ps.-Sol, 1 Mac, pseudo-Sibyllines, 
etc.) never rise to the height of these older 
representations, and mostly fall far below them 
into tame generalities, borrowed from passages in 
psalms and prophets, without any outlook towards 
the saving of the Gentiles, or discernment of the 
need of a spiritual conversion of the people. The 
Messiah, so far as He jis brought into view at all, 
appears only to destroy the wicked, and establish 
is kingdom with the righteous (cf. Candlish, 
Kingdom of God, pp. 88-117; Stanton, Jewish and 
Christian Messiah, passim). We are thus taken 
back to the return from exile under Zerub. and 
the outburst of genuine prophecy connected there- 
with (IIag, Zec), and to the strains of Mal 
a century later, as the period of the last great 
utterances on the kingdom of God in OT. These 
add little to the features already sketched, beyond 
the note of warning and expectation of the coming 
of the Messenger of the Covenant to His temple, 

receded by the sending of Elijah, with which 
Malachi closes (3! 45). it is difficult not to feel, 
though centuries intervene, in passing from OT 
to NT, as if the evangelist had taken up his pen 
precisely where Malachi laid his down. The chief 
phenomena of these intervening centuries—so far 
as they are not absolutely a blank to us—the rise 
of scribism, of the synagogue worship, of the 
Jewish sects, the Maccabran struggle, the dis- 
persion, the fusion of Greek and Jewish thought in 
Alexandria,—yield little directly for the develop- 
ment of the idea of the kingdom of God, though 
in many indirect ways their influence was pro- 
found, sometimes in narrowing and despiritualiz- 
ing the conception, and giving it a Pharisaic and 
political complexion, and again, through the syna- 
gogues and contact with Hellenic culture, pre- 
paring the way for a freer and more universal 
religion. The one fact which stands out clear is | 
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that in the time of our Lord neither Pharisee, nor 
Sadducee, nor Essene, had any hold of a concep- 
tion of the kingdom which answered to the deep, 
spiritual, vital import of the idea in OT. The 
few who cherished more worthy views were to be 
sought for in the private circles of the pious who 
talked of these things (Mal 3!*), and ‘looked for 
redemption in Jerusalem’ (Lk 2%-%), The idea of 
the kingdom of God in its spiritual meaning had 
to be recovered, or more properly discovered, in a 
worldly, legalistic, Sadducean age. To bring it 
again, with the force of a new revelation, before 
the minds of men, in union with the call to repent- 
ance, was the task of John the Baptist. ‘Then, 
when the time was fulfilled, Jesus came, preaching 
the gospel of the kingdom (Mk 1). 

II, THE TEACHING OF JESUS ON THE KINGDOM 
OF Gop.—1. Ilere we may first glance at the rela- 
tion of Jesus to His forerunner. St. Matthew 
informs us that John came preaching in the 
wilderness of Judea, and saying, ‘ Repent ye: for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand’ (Mt 32). Else- 
where this expression is not put in the mouth of 
the Baptist; but there is no doubt from the tenor 
of his message, and from the declarations of Jesus 
regarding him (Mt 11!%14), that the kingdom was 
the burden of his preaching. Through him a 
revivification of the idea took place in the minds 
and consciences of the Peon es and the greatest 
commotion was created by his proclamation that 
the kingdom was just at hand (Mt 3° ® Mk 15), 
But the kingdom announced by John was some- 
thing very different from the political kingdom of 
Pharisaic expectation. He revived the terrors, 
warnings, and predictions of the later OT prophecy, 
and gave them a forcible and immediate applica- 
tion to his own times. He struck at the root of 
the delusion that mere descent from Abraham 
would avail for entrance to the kingdom; pro- 
claimed the need of repentance and changed 
conduct as the condition of forgiveness, declared 
the imminence of judgment, and a sifting of good 
from bad at Messiah’s appearance (Mt 37-?°, Lk 37-9), 
The kingdom he announced was ethical in its 
demands (Lk 3!%!4), was connected with the person 
of a Coming One, who should execute the work of 
judgment, and also baptize with the Holy Spirit 
and with fire (Mt, Mk, Lk), and was immediately 
to be expected. John was fully conscious of his 
own inferiority, and of the impotence of his water- 
baptism to effect a real change of heart in the 
multitudes who resorted to him, and his hope was 
therefore placed in this Greater One, who had the 
baptism of the Spirit (Jn 137), The question, 
then, arises: Was Jesus from the first conscious 
that He was this Greater One whom John had 
procaine or did He begin His ministry, as some 

ave contended (e.g. Colani and Kenan), only as a 
disciple and imitator of the Baptist? That the 
former view is the correct one would be, of course, 
put beyond doubt, if the intimations of the Fourth 

ospel were accepted (Jn 159-34 40-51 3, 4°5 etc.) ; but 
the Synoptics, also, in their narratives of the 
relations of John and Jesus at the baptism (Mt 
332-17 and bee of the temptations (Mt 4'™ 
and parallels), which would have no meaning unless 
Jesus was consciously entering on Lis work as 
Messiah, of the early use by Jesus of the title 
‘Son of Man’ (Mk 2” etc.), and by many other 
indications, show plainly that this is the right view 
to take. (Baldensperger can only get over the use 
of ‘Son of Man,’ which he also accepts as a 
Messianic title, by arbitrarily assuming that all 
the incidents in which this name occurs took 
place after Peter’s confession—a violent and 
unwarrantable hypothesis, Selbstbewusstsein Jesu’, 
p. 252). How this consciousness of His Messiah- 
ship was developed in Jesus is a question which 
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lies beyond our present limits. It was plainly 
there from the period of the baptism, and we have 
earlier indications of its presence (Lk 2”, see 
below). We take it, peta as a datum to 
start from, that when Jesus began to preach the 
gospel of the kingdom He already knew His 
vocation to be its Founder and its Lord. 

2. The relation of the Baptist to OT prophecy 
(Mt 11'8!4) and the historical connexion of Jesus 
with John, make it evident that, in announcing the 
approaching advent of ‘the kingdom of heaven,’ 
Jesus had in view the very kingdom which the 
prophets had foretold. We have already seen 
that this precise expression is not met with in 
OT (most nearly in Dn 73823), but Jesus in 
many places unmistakably takes over the OT 
theocratic idea (Mt 8!}12 218 2324-4 ete), This 
suyyrests the further question as to our Lord’s own 
customary designation for this divine kingdom. 
In Mt, with but four exceptions (ch. 6” 1s an 
incorrect reading), the phrase employed is always 
‘the kingdom of heaven’; whereas the other 
Gospels and the remaining books of NT have 
uniformly ‘the kingdom of God.’ Which was 
Christ’s own expression, or did He use both? (so 
Bruce). The contrast between Mt and the other 
Gospels, even in parallel passages, compels us to 
suppose that one is more original than the other, 
and the question is which. Some (as Weiss) prefer 
‘kingdom of God,’ but preponderating reasons seein 
to be in favour of the form in Mt. There is reason 
to believe that the phrase oy mop (rule [Dalm. 
Worte Jesu, 77 tf.) of the heavens) was a current 
expression in Rabbinical circles (see passages in 
Lightfoot and Wetstein on Mt 37; and especially 
Schoettgen on Mt 11”); and there is probability 
in the conjecture that this may have been the 
form employed by our Lord in His ordinary 
Aramaic preaching (not necessarily to the ex- 
clusion of an occasional use of the other), and 
that, in translating into Gr., the evangelists may 
either, as in our existing Mt, have -etained this 
Heb, formula, or have (as in Mk, Lk, etc.) ren- 
dered it by its equivalent, more suitable to Gen- 
tiles —‘the kingdom of God.’ This is further 
supported by comparison with the language of 
the Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6%, Lk 11%). No distinc- 
tion in meaning of any importance can fairly be 
established between the two expressions, which 
denote the kingdom as, on the one hand, God’s, 
and, on the other, heavenly in its origin, aims, 
and end, ‘The kingdom of heaven, as appears 
from the prophecies of Danicl, is the kingdom of 
the Messiah; while the Lord’s Prayer teaches us 
that it is the kingdom of God’s Spirit, in which 
the will of man is made conformable to the will 
of God—a kingdom which comes from heaven, is 
heaven on earth, and ends in heaven’ (Lange on 
Mt 3%). 

3. Inexamining the teaching of Jesuson the nature 
of this kingdom, we do well to start from the point 
already established—the connexion of the kingdom 
with His own Person. Nothing is plainer than 
that, in His own view, Jesus is not simply the 
Founder of this kingdom, but it is His kingdom 
as well as the Father’s, and He is Lord and King 
over it (Mt 13 16% 20% 25%: etc.). The idea 
here is moulded by that of the OT theocracy, in 
which God was at once the King of the chosen 
nation, and exercised His functions through a vis- 
ible representative. This relation, only brokenly 
and typically illustrated in the descendants of 
David, is now, in accordance with prophecy, per- 
fectly realized in the Messianic King, whose solt- 
darity with God in heart and will is complete 
(Mt 11%, Jn 4% 5% 6% etc.). But the connexion 
of the kingdom with the Person of Jesus is more 
intimate even than this. Jesus is not only the 
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Founder and Lord of the new theocracy, but is 
Himself the vital germ of it,—the living embodi- 
ment and representative of its principle, — the 
actual type of the new relation of sonship to God 
into which men are invited to enter through Ilim, 
--so that the kingdom of God may truly be said 
to have existed on earth in His Person from the 
first moment of Llis manifestation. It is through 
vital relation to Him, as the Synoptics, and still 
more clearly the Fourth seers , Show,—through 
reception of His Person and message, through 
faith in llim, surrender to Him, submission to 
His rule, keeping His commandments, which is 
synonymous with doing the will of the Father, 
Cuesta union with Him asthe branches and the 
vine, ete.,—that the kingdom is constituted (Mt 
731-33 Bl0 1178-80 1674-25) Jn 158 ete.). With all 
this goes a profoundly modified conception of the 
nature of the sovereignty in this new kingdom of 
God, which, as founded, not by worldly means of 
conquest and violence, but by ys by ser- 
vice, by deeds of mercy, by suffering, y witness 
for the truth (Mt 114% 4 13" 183: 4 9075-38) Jin 1838. 87) 
is ruled in like manner, not by force or tyranny, 
but by the suasive influences of love over freely 
surrendered hearts (Mt 11-8 2287-40) Jn 1415 15/5), 
4, In light of this essential relation of Jesus to His 
kingdom, we are now prepared to consider the two 
great titles by which this relation was expressed 
xy Jesus Himseclf—‘Son of Man,’ and ‘Son of 
God.’ The second of these titles, to which we 
return beluw, is, in the Synoptics at least, more 
frequently given to Jesus by others than assumed 
hy Jesus IHimself (Mt 31? 4% 6 1488 974.64 Mk gu 
15* etc.), but it is constantly implied, even in the 
earlier Gospels, in Jlis mode of speaking of His 
Father, and is sometimes emphatically expressed 
(e.g. Mt 1177 161617 268.64) In Jn it 1s the more 
common. It is otherwise with the title ‘Son of 
Man,’ which is the favonrite designation of Jesus 
for Himself, but is never used by His disciples, 
or by the evangelists, in speaking of Him (onl 
once outside the Gospels by Stephen, Ac 7%), It 
occurs also in a singularly impressive and weighty 
form, with the definite article to both nouns, 6 ulds 
rod dvOpwrov.* It was plainly on His own lips a 
Messianic title (Mk 2! Mt 1678 264 Jn 527 etc.), 
ct there is no evidence, apart from the doubtful 
k. of Enoch, that it was a current title for the 
Messiah in that time. The usage in the Gospels 
shows decisively it was not. It was not the wish 
of Jesus to make a public avowal of His Messiah- 
ship in His carly ministry, but we find Him freely 
using this enigmatic title (Mk 2), The Jews 
evidently were perplexed as to its meaning (Jn 
12*4), ‘The phrase ‘Son of Man’ in Mt 16” is 
manifestly not synonymous with ‘Christ,’ either 
in pepe acceptation or in the minds of the 
disciples. We must therefore hold it for certain 
that the expression was one welling up from 
the depths of the original consciousness of Jesus, 
and expressing some profound conception of His 
mission, What precisely this is, is @ point on 
which there is wide difference of opinion (see 
the various views well stated in Lietzmann’s Der 
Menschensohn, 1896). Wendt will have it (Die 
Lehre Jesu, ii. pp. 442, 443) that the title is meant 
to designate its possessor as a weak, creaturely 
being—member, Messiah though He was, of the 
weak, creaturcly race of humanity. But this 
theory cannot be carried through without doing 
violence to many passages in which this name is 
* Lietzinann in his tractate, Der Blenschensohn (1896), seeks 
to break the force of this by going back from the Gr. to the 
Aram., in which xwin2 means simply ‘man’ (unemphatic). 
But the emphatic force of the expression cannot be erased 
from the hed usage. Lietzmann stands almost alone in 


holding that the term was not used by Jesus, but found ite 
way into the Gospels from a Christian misconception. 
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evidently used as a title of dignity; the highest 
functions being claimed by Jesus, not, as Wendt’s 
argument would require, despite of His being Son 
of Man, but becanse He is Son of Man ( 25, 
Jn 57? etc.). More probable is the generally ac- 
cepted view which connects this title with the 
language of Dn 7 already alluded to—‘ there 
came with the clouds of heaven one like unto a 
Son of Man,’ etc. (cf. Mt 26%). Whatever view 
be taken of this expression,—whether it be sup- 
posed to denote an individual (so Beyschlag), or 
only to symbolize the humanness of the new king- 
dom in contrast with the kingdoms of the beasts 
which had preceded,—there lies in it at least the 
notion that the kingdom of God, not resting like 
the others on brute force, would be the first in 
which the divine ideal of humanity would be 
realized ; so that our Lord, in taking this title, 
may well have expressed the consciousness that 
there had appeared in Him the New Man of 
the race—the type and representative of a new 
humanity—one who, because of this perfection of 
His humanity, stood in a relation to all men, 
and was their natural ruler and Lord in the king- 
dom He had come to found. There lay thus, in 
the use of the title by Jesus, at once the idea of 
the reality and truth of His humanity, the con- 
sciousness of His unique perfection as man, the 
sense of His universal relation to the race, and 
the knowledge of His calling and function to be 
the Messianic King.* We was Son of Man, as em- 
bodying in Himself the divine idea of a godlike 
humanity—the Son of Man, as the unique indi- 
vidual of the race who sustained this character— 
the Son of Man in the universal sense, as repre- 
senting in His Person, not the seed of Abraham 
alone, but the whole of mankind. This title, 
eel Ae already expresses the principle of 
universality of the new religion in its contrast 
with the national limitation of Judaism, and the 
current conception of the Messiah. Baldensperger 
is therefore only partially correct when he re- 
jects the ‘ideal man’ theory of this title, and 
ridicules it as an attempt to carry back our nine- 
teenth-century notions into a period to which they 
were quite strange (2nd ed. p. 178). There lies 
behind it, certainly, no such abstract conception 
as ‘the ideal man,’ yet the reality which that 

hrase expresses is undoubtedly present from the 

eginning as an clement in the consciousness from 
which the title springs. 

We return to the more particular consideration 
of the second title, ‘Son of God,’ which, on the face 
of it, expresses the consciousness which Jesus had 
of His relation to God, just as the previous title 
expressed His consciousness of the relation He 
sustained to men. Those are undoubtedly right 
who warn us off from seeking, in the first inatance, 
a metaphysical interpretation of this title. We 
shall not reach Christ's own meaning in the use of 
it, or the fact it bees in His consciousness, 
by starting with the definitions of the Nicene 

reed; but must seek our clue rather in the line 
of the OT ponce tone through which originally 
it came also to Him. As J” was the Father of 
His nation Isr. (Kx 4%-%, Hos 11), so was He 
poguen the Father of the theocratic King, | 
will be his Father, and he shall be my Son’ (28S 
7/4, Ps 89”). We have seen already what the rela- 
tion imported in the theocratic ruler—a perfect 
unity with God in will and aim; such a solidarity 
between God and His visible representative that 
the purposes of the former, and those only, were 
pereculy executed by the latter. We saw, too, 

ow entirely this ideal failed to be realized on 
the purely human basis of the OT theocracy, and 


* This is, in substance, Neander’s view (Life of Christ), and a 
better bas not yet been found. 
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how manifest it became, that if ever it was to be 
realized, the King in whom this was done must 
stand in a relation of nearness and unity to J” tran- 
scending the limits of ordinary humanity—that he 
must possess an exceptional dignity of nature, 
raising him to a superhuman rank of character and 
authority (Is 9°77 etc.). When, now, we turn to 
- the Gospels, we cannot but notice that the same 
ideas prevail. ‘Son of God’ is there also a 
Messianic title (Mt 16% 265-6, Jn 1 10% ate.); 
and it connotes, with whatever else, a perfect one- 
ness of thought, will, aim, sentiment, purpose, 
between the Iather and the Son—entire moral and 
Spuntne unity, reciprocal and exclusive knowledge, 
the perfect adoption by the Son of the divine ends 
as His own, ad absolute fidelity and devotion in 
the execution of them (Mt 117, Jn 5% 10'* ® etc.). 
And this is not less clearly associated in Jesus with 
the consciousness that this unbroken oneness in 
spirit with God is connected with some peculiar 

istinction in nature—that His relation to God as 
Son is not that of other men, but that He is the 
Son par excellence—the Son of God in a special and 
solitary relation of life and affection. It is observ- 
able, accordingly, that even while He recognizes 
the divine afhnity in every human soul, invites 
men to sonship in His kingdom, and teaches His 
disciples to address God, and to love and trust Him 
as their I‘ather, He never places Himself as Son in 
the same category with them, but always carefully 
distinguishes iis own relation to the Father from 
theirs (e.g. Jn 20!"), Here, then, we come on that in 
the consciousness of Jesus which, while it cannot 
be properly spoken of as a metaphysical conception 
of His Person, yet legitimately lays the basis for 
those metaphysical, or at least transcendental, pre- 
dications regarding Him which are found in the 
creeds, and even earlier in the Epistles, and the 
Johannine Prologue. What this transcendental 
element in the consciousness of Jesus implied, can 
only be inferred from His various utterances 
respecting Himself in the Gospels, from the claims 
He makes, the prerogatives He assumes, the works 
He does, His promise of His perpetual presence 
with His Church, and of His return in glory, His 
glimpses even into a previous state of pre-existence, 
etc. (Mt 72) 18% 25, 266 2818-20, Jn 8°8 175 etc. )— 
all matters which we cannot discuss here. One 
thing, however, is at once implied in what has just 
been said, namely, that whereas in the OT concep- 
tion the official sense of the phrase ‘Son of God’ 
overshadows the personal, in the case of Jesus it 
is precisely the other way—the oflicial relation is 
grounded in the personal. He is the Son of God 
as Messianic King, because He is first Son of God 
by nature. He is ‘the Son’ simpliciter; and this 
consciousness of a personal peculiarity in His rela- 
tion to the Father, springing as it no doubt did 
from His sense of entire spiritual oneness, may be 

resumed to go back in some form to the earliest 
ance of Iis reflective life (cf. Lk 2). There was 
no period of His life in which He did not know 
God as His Father; was not conscious of an un- 
troubled relation of union with Him; did not find 
in His soul the reflection of His character; and did 
not yicld to Him His entire love, trust, and 
obedience. We cannot err, therefore, in finding 
the root of Christ’s conception of His kingdom in 
His own perfect consciousness of His fill relation 
to iis Father, together with the new views of 
religion, of righteousness, of duty, and of blessed- 
ness, Which thisimplied. The consciousness he had 
of Himself as Son, with the correlative idea of God 
as Father, leads to the designation of the kingdom 
as ‘the kingdom of the Father’ (Mt 13*); just as St. 
Paul also speaks of it as ‘the kingdom of the Son 
of His love,’ into which the Father has translated 
us (Col 12-13), The kingdom, in this view, is the 


sphere of God’s fatherly love and rule in heart 
truthfully submitted to Him through His Son; of 
His farting unbounded self-communication for 
the blessing and enrichment of His people. This 
doctrine of Jesus as to the divine Fatherhood, how- 
ever, is not offhand to be identified, as it so often 
is, with the doctrine of the paternal love of God to 
all men, which has for its correlate the doctrine of 
& universal natural sonship of man. It is surpris- 
ing how little basis is found for this doctrine of a 
universal Fatherhood and sonship in the recorded 
sayings of Jesus. It is doubtful if it is to be found 
anywhere, Wools by implication in the parable of 
the Prodigal (Lk 15-84), That Christ recoynizes a 
natural kinship of every human soul with God 
(cf. Gn 1%-7), and a calling and destination of 
every individual to be a son of God in His king- 
dom, is indeed most true; but Fatherhood and 
sonship in His ordinary speech is a relation within 
llis kingdom, not a relation of mere nature, but (so 
throughout the whole NT) the result of a divine act 
of grace placing man in this relation (the Pauline 
vlodecla ; cf. Jn 1)* 35), and of a supernatural im- 
partation of a new nature and life (Jn 3°-°), In 
comparison with this higher, divine relation, the 
natural sinks, as it were, into the background. 
We gain, indeed, the right point of view for 
understanding this doctrine of Jesus on the divine 
Fatherhood, only when we observe that it takes its 
origin, not from the general relation of God to the 
world, or even from the relation of God to believers 
in His kingdom, but primarily from the relation of 
the Father to Himself. It does not begin at the 
circumference—the general relation of God to man- 
kind, but at the centre—the pee unique, in- 
comparable relation of the Father to the Son. It 
is in the relation to the Son that we have, so to 
speak, the spring of Fatherhood in the heart of 
God. This relation, which in its fulness none other 
can share, is then in its measure extended to those 
who are the members of His kingdom; and, 
finally, extends itself even as a blessed possibility 
to all mankind, in harmony with man’s original 
destination (parable of Prodigal). 

5. With the help of this clue afforded us by the 
personal consciousness of Jesus, we are able to 
advance to some nearer determination on the sub- 
ject of His kingdom. If Jesus was indeed sure of 

imself from the first as the Son of God,—if He 
had this perfect filial eonsciousness from the 
beginning,—there falls away every ground for 
assuming that His views Ee aa and varied 
regarding this kingdom He came to found, or 
that He did not clearly grasp it from the outset in 
its essential nature, laws, and conditions of success. 
The Gospels give us no warrant for supposing that 
such fluctuation took place; the only point which 
can with Netti be raised being that discussed 
below: whether from the first He apprehended the 
necessity of Ifis death. If the essential feature in 
Ilis kingdom was the admission of men through 

race into a relation of sonship akin to His own, 

e could not have varied in His conception of it, of 
its righteousness, or of the general conditions of 
entrance into it, unless His own self-consciousness 
had varied. <A second weighty result we reach is, 
that if Jesus was fully conscious of Himself as Son 
of God, and Founder of this kingdom, from the 
first, this kingdom in His view could not have been 
a merely future thing, but must have been con- 
ceived of as already existing. This, again, is a 
point on which much discussion has been raised : 
whether, namely, the kingdom of God, in the 
teaching of Jesus, has only an eschatological 
significance (thus Kaftan, Schmoller, etc.), or 
whether it denotes an already existing reality 
(Ritschl, Wendt, etc.). The true view, surely, is 
that it is not either exclusively. It both has a 
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present being upon earth, and has a_ perfect, 

lorified form in eternity. The existence of the king- 
dari as a present, developing reality is implied in 
the parables of growth (mustard seed, leaven, seed 
growing secretly, Mt 13, Mk 4-3) ; in the repre- 
sentations of it, in its earthly form, as a mixture 
of good and bad (wheat and tares, the net of fishes, 
Mt 13); in the description of the righteousness of 
the kingdom (Sermon on the Mount) which is to be 
realized in the ordinary human relations; as well 
as in many special sayings (e.g. Mt 12%, Lk 16% 
17%, whether ‘ within’ or ‘among’ makes no differ- 
ence). But, apart from specific declarations, the 
truth is implied in the simple fact that Jesus Him- 
self was present in the full consciousness of Elis Son- 
ship and calling to be the Founder of the kingdom, 

aiiarina disciples to Himself as the nucleus of a 
hitlire society. We have formerly observed that in 
the Person ob J esus, even had there been no other, 
the kingdom of God was already present in 
humanity. In Him lay the vital germ of that 
kingdom; He was the bearer and representative 
of ita principle of Sonship; in Him its powers and 
grace were made manifest (Mt 12%). When, as 
the result of His activity, a band of disciples were 
drawn around Him, the members of which were 
introduced by Him into a new fellowship with God, 
and in whose hearts the principle of a divine rule 
was manifestly established, it was more than ever 
evident that the kingdom of God had begun onearth. 

6. Still endeavouring to keep in view the inward 
and exsential nature of this kingdom, or reign of 
God among men, which Jesus came to introduce, 
we are led by the representations of the Gospels to 
form such conceptions of it as the following. In 
what is said under these heads, the connexion of 
the kingdom with its Founder, and the teaching of 
Jesus on God, man, righteousness, salvation, will 
receive further illustration. 

(a) The kingdom is in its beginnings, as just 
stated, the introduction of a@ new principle of 
divine rule into the hearts of men, through the 
word (Mt 13%), the truth (Jn 18%), the Spirit (Jn 
3° 6), in virtue of which, changed in disposition 
(Mt 18%), they become doers of the will of the 
Father in heaven (Mt 7” etc.). It is therefore, in 
its principle, something inward, vital, invisible 
(Lk 17%. 3), It is not the idea of Jesus, however, 
that this kingdom should be confined solely to the 
inward life. It is rather a principle working from 
within outwards for the renewal and _ transfor- 
mation of every department of our earthly 
existence (marriage, Ne family, the state, social 
life, etc, Mt 19°98, Jn 2", Me 22% ete). It is 
thus a growing, developing thing—as it is repre- 
sented in the parables (Mt 13). The kingdom is 
not fully come till everything in human life, and 
in the relations of man in society, is brought into 
complete harmony with the will of God (Mt 6; 
cf. Neander, Life of Christ, p. 89, Eng. tr.). While, 
however, Jesus gives us many incidental indications 
of the true relation of is tnedsen to society, it 
is the spiritual or directly religious and ethical 
aspect of the kingdom which alone is more pro- 
minent in His teaching. ‘The whole weight is 
rested on the inward disposition, on the new 
relution to God, on the new life of the Spirit, on 
the new righteousness proceeding from that life, 
on the new Hepes and privileges of the sons of God. 
Everything is looked at in the light of the spiritual, 
the eternal. We read nothing in Christ of the 
effects of His religion on art, on culture, on 
philosophy, on politics, on commerce, on education, 
on science, on literature, on economical or social 
reform’ (Christian View of God and the World, p. 
406). So also with the apostles. Yet a regenerat- 
ing spirit has gone forth from the gospel of the 
kingdom in all these departments. 
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(6) On the other side, the kingdom of God is 
viewed as a sphere of privilege and blessing into 
which the disciple is admitted, in which he receives 
the forgiveness of his sins, attains the satisfaction 
of his spiritual wants, is filled with righteousness, 
and inherits the felicity of the eternal life (Mt 5° 
GM 19° 25% 6) Lk 418, Jn 627: 9- 4 1038 ete.). It is 
the summum bonum for man—the good to be desired 
above all others, and for which everything else 
should be sacrificed (Mt 6% 134-6 narablea of 
Treasure and Pearl, 19”, Lk 10%, Jn 17% etc.). The 
kingdom of God is thus emphatically with Jesus, 
as throughout the whole of Scripture, a kingdom of 

race, the message of it ‘good tidings’ (Mt 4%, 

k 21011 432), Its proclamation is a gospel, and 
it brings to man at once the fullest provision for 
his needs as a sinner, the highest satisfaction of 
his moral life, and the noblest end for his practical 
realization. God’s royalty in His kingdom is 
shown not less by gift than by rule ; it is gracious, 
unstinted giving which is the foundation of the 
whole (Mt 774, Jn 5'4 6925 10". 28 etc.). It is thus 
the sphere of ‘ salvation,’ though this term (owrnpla) 
is still seldom used (Lk 19°, Jn 4%; cf. Lk 
199-79, Mt 1625-26 1925, Lk 191°, Jn 314-17 6% 1247 etc. ). 
The all-embracing Sx prewsion for its good is 
‘eternal life’; yet in the Synoptics this term is 
always epic to the future consummation of that 

ood (e.g. Mk 10°), whereas in Jn it is used also to 
lenate the present possession of the life of God by 
believers (Jn 5%), endt justly points out, how- 
ever, that even in Jn this is done only in occasional 

assages (Die Lehre Jesu, ii. p. 193), and the 

ynoptics also recognize in fact the present re- 
ception and enjoyment by believers of those 
blessings of the kingdom which Jn designates by 
‘eternal life’ (Mt 5°” etc.). 

(c) The kingdom of God is inseparably associated 
with character in its members. The conditions of 
entrance into it are repentance and faith (Mk 14, 
Lk 7 135 ete.); its blessings require for their 
reception such moral dispositions as poverty of 
spirit, humility, meekness, and lowliness of heart, 
spiritual hungering and thirsting (Mt 5% ® 11%. 4 
183 4, Jn 4'4 6%): as a kingdom of the truth, those 
only that are of the truth (Jn 1827), of an honest 
and good heart (Lk 8!°), will receive it; to know 
its doctrine, there must be a willingness to do the 
will of God (Jn 7!7); a desire for the honour of 
men is fatal to seeking the honour that comes 
from God (Jn 5“). These states of mind are not 
the product of nature, but the result of a new 
spiritual birth (Jn 3°), Within the kingdom, the 
rule of God takes the form of the realization of a 
new and spiritual righteousness in the hearts of 
the members, and in their relations with each 
other and with the world. This righteousness is 
of the essence of the kingdom (Mt 6%), and a 
great part of the teaching of Jesus relates to it 
(notably the Sermon on the Mount). It is at once 
part of the eee ae of the kingdom (Mt 5°), and 
a moral task set before the members for their 
accomplishment (Mt 5836 721), Its norm is the 
perfection of the Father Himself (Mt 5*)—the 
absolutely Good One (Mk 10"). Like everything 
else in the kingdom, it is the product of a 
divinely given life, and develops from within out- 
wards, from heart to conduct, as a good tree 
brings forth fruit (Mt 7), It differs from the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees in 
motive and in aim, — being spontaneous, where 
theirs was formal and mechanical; spiritual, where 
theirs had regard only to the letter of the precept ; 
done with a sole respect to God, where theirs was 
man-pleasing (Mt 5-618), Its supreme principle is 
love (Mt 74, Mk 12%-%), In relation to God, it 
takes the form of a spirit of dependence, and trust 
in His fatherly providence, which relieves from 
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earthly care (Mt 6*-* 781); in its estimate of 
goods, it sets supreme store on the kingdom and its 
righteousness, and seeks these beyond all material 
blessings (Mt 61%-- 51-83)» in its relation to man, it 
shows itself in mercy, forbearance, forgiveness of 
injuries, active beneficence, and in the_ bright 
shining of a holy example (Mt 5° 7 %- 72). Its 
standards of judgment are the direct inversion of 
most of those which prevail in the world. It 
inverts, e.g., the world’s standards of blessedness in 
calling the poor in spirit, the mourning, the meek, 
the persecuted, etc., blessed (Mt 5%"; cf. Mal 3"); 
the world’s standards of greatness in pronouncing 
that true greatness lies in humility and service 
(Mt 18% *, Mk 10“, Jn 13'*- 15); the world’s standards 
of wisdom in pronouncing the typical wise man of 
the world a fool (Lk 1215-4!) ; the world’s standards 
of the chief good in making that consist in the 
kingdom and its righteousness (Mt 6%), etc. Yet, 
in His doctrine of the righteousness of the king- 
dom, Jesus declares that He is not introducing 
anything absolutely new, but only unfolding the 
deepest spirit and teaching of law and prophets 
(Mt 527: 18 9980-80), 

(zd) It follows from the nature of the kingdom, 
as just described, that it is a kingdom entirel 
spiritual and wnworldly in its nature (Jn 18", ct. 
Mk 10@: @)—su pernatural and heavenly in its origin, 
powers, blessings, aims, and ends,—a Gedo: free 
alike from national and ceremonial limitations, 
working by its own laws, and destined in the end 
to embrace all peoples. There is thus given us from 
another side what we saw to lie already in the 
Lord’s designation of Himself as ‘Son of Man’— 
the universality of the kingdom of God. Jesus 
already hints at this in Mt 8" ‘They shall come 
from the east and from the west, and shall sit 
down with Abraham,’ etc.; it is implied in His 
parables (Mt 13 ‘the field is the world,’ v.*; 
parable of Mustard Seed, etc.); is declared else- 
where (Mt 21 § The kingdom of God shall be taken 
from you,’ etc.) ; and is announced in several sayings 
of Jn (e.g. Jn 1252‘ T, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto me,’ etc.). It comes out distinctly in the 
commission after the resurrection (Mt 28”, Mk 1615), 
It must also have been given to the consciousness 
of Jesus from the first by the prophecy in Dn 
(235. 44 714. 27), Equally clear is it tor the attitude 
of Jesus to mere ceremonial observances (Mt 15!**°), 
and the critical, discretionary position He assumed 
to the whole Mosaic Law (e.g. the Sabbath, Mk 
2°; marriage, Mt 19%), that, while Himself 
observing the ordinances of His nation, He did 
not bind these on the members of Ilis kingdom, 
but claimed the right as Son of Man—i.e. the 
Messiah—to alter, change, and abrogate them. 
His relation to the Jewish law He lays down in 
the Rte that He came, not to destroy, but to 
fulfil (Mt 5!’). But this fulfilment was of a nature 
which meant in part destruction. His aim through- 
out was to judge the details of the law by reference 
to its ene er vane pone and to the highest 
needs of men (Mk 2”),—to go back at every point 
clearly from commands to principles, from outward 
conduct to dispositions of the heart, from forms of 
worship to spirit of worship—and this led to the 
dropping away of everything that was of mere 
provisional or temporary value. In the Sermon 
on the Mount, accordingly, and in all the Gospels, 
the whole stress is laid on the spiritual, the 
ethical, the eternal, and no reference is made to 
the ceremonial law at all. Nay, in the two 
similitudes of the Patch on the Old Garment, and 
the New Wine in Old Bottles (Mt 9'® 1%), Jesus 
indicates in the clearest way His consciousness 
that His kingdom was something radically new, 
and not simply a reformed and purified Judaism, 
and that the old forms were utterly inadequate to 


contain the spirit of the new religion—that the 
latter would indeed burst and rend them, if it 
were put into them. 

(ce) The kingdom thus introduced into time and 
history has two stadia—an earthly and an eternal. 
The consideration of this point involves, finally, 
some investigations to w Halt We proceed, 

(a) A question of much importance here is as to 
the connexion which Jesus conceived to subsist be- 
tween the founding of His kingdom and IlLis death. 
The question is twofold: whether from the be- 
ginning of His ministry He clearly recognized the 
necessity of lis death ; and, if Ile did, or even if 
this knowledge came later, what significance He 
attributed to His death for the founding of His 
kingdom, ‘The first point is not to be settled on 
a priori grounds, but from an impartial considera- 
tion of the history. We cannot, however, doubt, 
from a review of all the circumstances, that Jesus 
did, from the commencement of His Messianic 
career, recognize tlie fate in store for Him—whether 
the precise mode of His death is another question 
(but cf. Jn 3418), It is true that it was not till 
after the memorable confession at Ceesarea Philippi 
that Jesus began to speak plainly to His disciples 
of Ilis approaching sullerings and death (Mt 167 
etc.), but it does not follow that this was the 
beginning of His own knowledge on the subject. 
On the contrary, it is evident from the clearness, 
fulness, and decision with which He then an- 
nounces His death and resurrection, that these 
topics had long occupied His own thoughts, and 
were already settled convictions in His mind. But 
we are not left entirely to conjecture. It is, on 
the face of it, in the Higliest egree improbable 
that one who from the outset grasped so clearly 
the essential nature of His kingdom in its contrast 
with the world, who had rejected the temptations 
to give it another shape (Mt 4%"), who predicted 
sO accurately in Liis parables the stadia of its 
development in lustory (Mt 13), who forewarned 
His disciples of the certain persecutions which 
awaited them for His sake (Mt 5!" 10184), could 
have been ignorant of the inevitable collision 
which must occur between Himself and the Jewish 
authorities, and which He must have foreseen 
could not but issue in His death. That He did 
anticipate it is expressly implied in Llis saying, 
‘The disciple is not above his Master,’ etc. (Mt 
10%), and in His allusion to the bridegroom being 
taken away from them (Mt 9%). More definitely, 
Jesus had deeply studied the prophecies, and in 
the very beginning of His ministry announced 
that those relating to the Servant of J” in Is 
were fulfilled in Himself (Lk 471). But He could 
not be unaware of what was written of the death 
of this Servant in Is 53; and the recorded greeting 
of the Baptist, ‘Behold the Lamb of God,’ ete. 
(Jn 1%), would recall that passage, There are 
other sayings in Jn—those to Nicodemus (Jn 3'* 1), 
and especially the enigmatic utterances about giv- 
ing His flesh for the Aife of the world (Jn 6°!-%)— 
which point in the same direction. But if Jesus 
foresaw His death, it was impossible that He 
should not have regarded His temporary sub- 
mission to it as in some way necessary for the 
ends of His kingdom—for, that His subjection to 
death was, and could be, only temporary, He 
never, in the strength of His Messianic conscious- 
ness, doubted. His announcement of His death 
is always conjoined with the declaration of His 
rising again (Mt 16?! 20 etc.); and the shadow 
of the Cross never clouds for a moment His assur- 
ance of His final coming in glory to judge the 
world (Mt 722 10% 134 1677, Lk 128 ey If, 
accordingly, we ask, What was the significance 
which Jesus attached to His death in connexion 
with the establishment of His kingdom? we are 
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driven, by the passages already cited, to see in 
it more than the mere illustration of a general 
law of sacrifice (Jn 127%), or a proof of fidelity 
in His vocation. We must take an incidental 
saying like Mk 10” ‘For even the Son of Man 
came... to give his life a ransom for many,’ 
not as if it stood alone, but with the depth and 
seriousness of meaning supplied by a context of 
similar utterances. The great passage on the 
expiatory sufferings of the Servant of J” (Is 53) 
must probably be our clue here also. We recall 
the word of the Baptist, ‘The Lamb of God, that 
taketh away the sin of the world’ (Jn 1”); the 
saying in which His death is connected with salva- 
tion in the conversation with Nicodemus (‘as Moses 
lifted up the serpent,’ ete., Jn 34; for though the 
‘lifting up’ is a term of exaltation, we can hardly 
fail to associate it with His death); the ‘giving 
his flesh for the life of the world’ in Jn 6°; but, 
above all, the solemn and explicit words at the 
institution of the Supper, ‘My blood of the cove- 
nant, which is shed for many unto the remission 
of sins’ (Mt 26%; cf. Mk 144, Lk 227) 1Co 11%), 
In keeping with this connexion of His death in 
the consciousness of Jesus with the remission of 
sins, we are told how, after the resurrection, the 
disciples were enjoined to make this a fundamental 
article of their preaching (Lk 24%), The death of 
Jesus, followed by His rising again, was evidently, 
in the Lord’s own view, a decisive turniny-point 
in the history of His kingdom, and in the spiritual 
history of the world; and not till that event had 
taken place, ane the spirit had been given as the 
sequel to it, had the kingdom been fully consti- 
tuted (Lk 24, Ac 1° 23), 

(8) It remains that we glance at the eschatological 
declarations of Jesus respecting His kingdom, for 
that its earthly phase is to be nicobeled by a 
heavenly, in which the separation of good and 
bad shall be finally effected, and the ripened re- 
sults of its long development shall be garnered up 
under new and glorious conditions, is a constant 
element in His teaching (Mt 13%-® 19% 2 2920. 30 
25% 6) Jn 141-717 ete.). This higher and eternal 
ktate, described as ‘the regeneration’ (radvyyev- 
eg(a), or ‘the resurrection’ (ut supra), is introduced 
by the coming (rapovela) of the Son of Man in 
glory, the resurrection of the dead, and a judg- 
ment which takes account of the conduct alike of 
the professed members of the kingdom, and of 
the nations of mankind (Mt 24, Jn 5% 3%, Mt 721-28 
25, etc.). The principles on which this judgment 
proceeds are essential character, with its fruits in 
word and deed; faithfulness or unfaithfulness in 
duty; watchfulness; boldness in confessing Christ, 
or sin in denying Him; the presence or absence of 
love, ete. The separation which the judgment 
effects is, so far as appears, final (Mt 138 25% 
etc.). In thus carrying the consummation of the 
kingdom into a future life, and connecting it with 
His personal return, Jesus yoes entirely beyond 
OT limits; though there also the doctrines of a 
future life in the blessed enjoyment of God, and 
of a resurrection of the dead, are in process of 
formation (Ps 17! 49!4 18 7323-26 Ty 258 2619 Hos 6% 
13%, Dn 12? etc.). The doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion was a cardinal one with the Pharisees; but 
it had its deep roots in the OT doctrines of man, 
of God, of sin, of death, and of salvation (Mt 
228%), and, as connected by Jesus with the re- 
demption and new life of His kingdom, is an 
essential part of His religion. The question, 
uevertheless, is one of some difficulty, how far 
the undoubtedly largely symbolical aaa figurative 
character of these discourses of Jesus on the last 
things entitles us to rely on them as real repre- 
sentations of the future? They assuredly do not 
«ive us a scientific, or perfectly objective, know- 


ledge of the nature, the course, and relative order of 
these events, such as we can turn with precision 
into a theoloyical system. Yet they are too deti- 
nite and circumstantial to permit of our supposing 
that to the consciousness of Jesus they were mere 
figures, or were not intended to convey to us some 
real knowledge on the subjects of which they treat. 
This question presses especially in regard to the 
Parousia. Did Jesus, ¢.g., anticipate for His 
kingdom a long period of development in the 
world before the end came; or was His Parousia 
regarded by Himself as immediate, or, at least, 
as not long to be delayed? Mt 24”, with certain 
other passages (Mt 10% 16%), might seem to teach 
the latter, and we know that the times and the 
seasons were not within the human knowledge of 
the Son (Mk 138, Ac 1°); but a careful considera- 
tion of the whole teaching of Jesus will lead us 
to modify this first impression. We cannot mis- 
take that the picture of the kingdom given us in 
the parables is that of a slowly developing reality, 
bound to a law of rhythm—‘ first the blade, then 
the ear, after that the full corn in the ear’ (Mk 4%) 
—with the world and humanity as its sphere of 
manifestation, and good and evil growing side by 
side in it till both are fully ripe (Mt 13); and 
other passages suggest the like idea of a prolonged 
world-development, and a diffusion of the gospel 
among all nations before the end come (Mt 82 21% 
24414) Lk 19-12-15; cf, also the post-resurrection 
commissions, Mt 28%, Mk 16% etc.), Against 
these numerous indications the ev@éws of Mt 24” 
(which may be variously accounted for) cannot 
be allowed to tell; especially as there are not 
wanting signs in the discourse itself of a nearer 
and a remoter horizon (‘these things,’ ‘that day 
and hour,’ vv.*%), The truth would seem to be 
that Jesus does not always speak of Mis Parousia 
(any more than of Ilis kingdom) in the same sense; 
that it is to Him rather a process in which many 
elements flow together into a single image, than 
a single definite event, always looked at in the 
same light. Thus he says to the high priest, with 
obvious reference to the prophecy in Dn, ‘ Hence- 
forth,’ that is, from this time on, ‘ye shall see the 
Son of Man sitting at the right hand of power, 
and cuminy on the clouds of heaven’ (Mt 26%), 
He came in His resurrection; in the inission of 
the Comforter; in the power and spread of His 
kingdom, especially after the removal of the limita- 
tions ereatel by the existing Jewish polit (which 
seems to be the meaning in Mt 16%); He comes 
in every great day of the Lord in the history of 
His Gharen ; He will yet come more conspicuousl 
in the events of the future; and, last of all, He 
will personally come to judge the quick and the 
dead. ‘The kingdom advances to its goal, not 
peacefully or suddenly, but by a succession of 
great crises (Mt 24), and each of these is in a 
sense the coming of the Son of Man (cf. Reuss’ 
Hist. of Christ. Theol. i. pp. 217, 218; Bruce’s 
kingdom of God, ch. 12; Orr’s Christian View of 
God and the World, p. 384). 

7. One topic more, of considerable importance, we 
must allude to before leaving this part of our 
subject. It is the much canvassed question of 
the relation of the idea of the kingdom of God to 
that of the Church. If our previous exposition is 
correct, these ideas are not quite identical, as they 
have frequently been taken to be. The kingdom of 
God is a wider conception than that of the Church. 
On the other hand, these ideas do not stand so far 
apart as they are sometimes represented. In some 
cases, ¢.g. in Mt 168%, the phrase ‘kingdom of 
heaven’ is practically synonymous with the 
Chureh. The Church is, as a society, the visible 
expression of this kingdom in the world ; is indeed 
the only society which does formally profess (very 
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imperfectly often) to represent it. Yet the Church 
is not the outward embodiment of this kingdom in 
all its aspects, but only in its directly religious 
and ethical, i7.c. in its purely spiritual, aspect. 
The direct business of the Church, ¢.g., is not to 
take to do with art, science, politics, literature, 
etc., but to bear witness for God and His truth to 
men, to preach and spread the gospel of the king- 
dom, to maintain God’s worship, to administer the 
sacraments, to provide for the self-edification and 
religious fellowship of believers (cf. Christian View 
of God and the World, pp. 409, 410). That Jesus 
contemplated the union of the members of His 
kingdom into such a visible society—or Church— 
is evident from direct statements, as in Mt 1618 
(‘on this rock I will build my Church’); from the 
institution of the apostolate (Mt 10'5); from the 
instructions about baptism (Mt 28'*); from 
the rules of discipline He lays down (Mt 1815-38), 
etc.: while the important functions which He 
intrusts to this society are seen from the terms in 
which He speaks of it; the promises He gives to 
it (Mt 16'8-% 18); the authority He confers upon 
it (Mt 16)® 18'8, Jn 20%); the sacraments He leaves 
with it; and the assurances of His perpetual pre- 
sence, which are among His last words to it (Mt 
287), In Jn the deeper root of the Church idea is 
manifest in the conception of the living union of 
the branches with the vine (Jn 15°’). 

Ill. Tire TEACHING OF THE EPISTLES AND 
OTHER Books OF NT ON THE KINGDOM OF 
Gop.—In passing from the Gospels, and especial] 
the Synoptics, to the remaining writings of NT, 
we are sensible at once of a great difference in the 
use made of this conception of the kingdom of God. 
It is no longer the central and all-comprehending 
notion which it was in the popular teaching of 
Jesus, but sinks comparatively into the back- 
ground, where it does not altogether disappear, 
and is employed, so far as retained, in an almost 
exclusively eschatological sense. The difference 
is accounted for by the altered circumstances of 
the Christian community. It was no longer the 
Jesus of the earthly ministry, but the Risen Lord, 
that was the centre of the faith and hope of the 
Christian believers. ‘The Christ had died, had 
risen again, was exalted to heaven, had poured 
out the Spirit, was expected speedily to return to 
judgment ; and interest was concentrated on the 
meaning and bearings of these great facts on 
salvation. The gospel had passed over from Jews 
to Gentiles, and Churches were everywhere being 
formed and organized. Under these changed con- 
ditions it was inevitable also that nomenclature 
should change, and that the higher stage on which 
the kingdom of God had entered in history should 
evolve a speech, and forms of conception for itself, 
adapted to its new wants. nl this is what 
actual. happened. Instead of the kingdom, it is 
now Christ Himself who is the centre of preach- 
ing ; in speaking to Gentiles, His work, the bless- 
ings of His salvation, the nature and fruits of the 
new life of the Spirit, the hopes connected with 
His appearing, are naturally dwelt on without 
reference to the theocratic conception ; as respects 
the earthly form, the idea of the Church necessarily 
displaces every other. The one sphere which these 
altered conditions did not touch was the eschato- 
logical, and here accordingly we find the idea of 
the kingdom, as one among other forms of con- 
si retained. 

he phenomenon which here confronts us has, of 
course, struck every careful student of the NT. 
Harnack notices it in his Dogmengeschichte : ‘It 
is not wonderful,’ he says, ‘that in the oldest 
Christian preaching ‘‘ Jesus Christ” meets us as 
frequently as, in the preaching of Jesus, the king- 
dom of God itself’ (i. p. 70; cf. Ritschl, Rechtferts- 
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gung, ii. p. 293 ff.; Kaftan, Das Wesen, p. 229, 
etc.). In Ac there are a few references which 
show that ‘the kingdom of God’ was still the 
general formula for the substance of Christian 

reaching (8! 147 198 20% 287-31)) But in the 

pistles the term recedes decidedly into the back- 
ground, and, as just stated, is generally used in an 
eschatological sense. 1 P does not use the expres- 
sion; Ja only once (facirela alone, Ja 2°), The 
Pauline theology is developed from its own basis, 
without any systematic attempt to fit it to this con- 
ception. In He it is other sits that rule. The 
term ‘kingdom’ occurs only once, with a future 
reference (12%). In the Johannine writings, the 
only occurrences are in two places in the Gospel, 
and denote (on Christ’s lips) the present spiritual 
kingdom (3%° 18%—in the latter passage ‘my 
kingdom’). Generally, in this Gospel, as in the 
Epistles, the idea of the kingdom recedes behind 
that of ‘life.’ The case of Rev requires considera- 
tion by itself. Here, clearly, the idea of the king. 
dom is a governing one, iolicvers are made a 
kingdom unto God, and have the hope of reigning 
with Christ (1° 37! 5!°); the Lamb is ‘ Lord of 
lords, and King of kings’ (17'* 19", ef. 15); and 
the climax of His conflict with His enemies is that 
‘the kingdom of the world is become the kingdom 
of our Lord, and of His Christ; and He shall reign 
for ever and ever’ (11'5!7), The peculiarity in the 
apocalyptic representation, however, is the inter- 
polation before the general judgment of 1000 years’ 
reign of Christ with His saints on earth, following 
upon a binding of Satan, and a first resurrection 
(20'-8), The picture stands alone in NT, though 
the idea involved in it—that of a ‘pre-eminent 
blossoming time’ for the Church before the final 
consummation—‘a time in which the Church shall 
celebrate her Sabbath eve,—the eve before the 
Sabbath’ (Martensen)—stands in no contradiction 
with the teaching of Jesus, is in every way prot 
able, and is not unfamiliar to OT prophecy (Is 118 
35, ete.). 

At first sight the contrast between the apostolic 
gospel and the teaching of Jesus in the Synoptics, 
as respects the use made of this idea of the king- 
dom, is sufficiently marked ; but when we consider 
the subject a little more carefully—looking rather 
to the essence of the doctrine than to the veubuere 
employed—a substantial harmony is apparent. It 
is plain, from the notices in the Ac above cited, 
and from the incidental references, that ‘the 
kingdom of God’ was still a recognized formula to 
cover all the contents of Christian preaching ; 
though, for the reasons already assigned, it had no 
longer the same prominence as at an earlier period ; 
and, while the prevailing tendency was to limit 
this title to the nda of the future, and to con- 
nect it with the Parousia (e.g. 2 Th 15, 2 Ti 4! 8, 
where ¢mddveca), there are still a few cases which 
show that it was also applied to the present ex- 
perience and state of privilege of Christians. 
Such, e.g., are Ro 14”, where the kingdom of God 
is declared to consist, not in meat and drink, but 
in ‘righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost’; and Col 15, where believers are spoken 
of as already ‘translated’ into ‘the kingdom of 
the Son of his love.’ Apart, however, from the 
mere use of the term,—which is a secondary matter, 
—we cannot fail to see that everything that Christ 
meant by the present beiny of His kingdom ia fully 
recognized and insisted on by the apostolic writers ; 
Christ Himself is ‘the Lord’ (6 Kupios); He is 
exalted to the place of universal dominion at God’s 
right hand (Ac 2-56, 1 Co 15% %, Pe 12-33, Ph 2°11, 
He 192°, Ja 21,1 P 3” etc.); the kingdom is that 
of God and of Christ (Eph 5°, Col 1); He exer- 
cises, therefore, a present unlimited elle in and 
over His people, and over all things for their sake 
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(Eph 1%). Believers, again, are ‘sons of God’; 
are, like Isr., ‘an elect race, a-royal priesthood, a 
noly nation, a people of God’s own possession,’ 
called ‘ out of darkness into his marvellous light,’ 
‘a people of God’ (1 P 2%"); they are renewed and 
dwelt in by His Spirit, which gives them the 
victory over sin in their members (Ro 7* 8!) ; 
grace ‘reigns’ in ther (Ro 6?! 6!% 1% 1°) ;__in short, 
everything that can constitute a present kingdom 
of God on earth is aakaewieiced as existing in 
their case. If, therefore, there is any contrast 
with the teaching of Christ, it is in the advance 
to a higher, richer conception of the spiritual 
life than was possible at an elementary stage of 
instruction. 

As respects the peculiarities of the doctrine of 
the kingdom of God in the Pauline Epistles, it is 
not necessary to add much to what has been said. 
The kingdom, in the apostle’s view, as in Christ’s 
own teaching, is connected with ‘a redemption 
(darodtrpwors) through his blood,’ and with forgive- 
ness of sins (Col 1", cf. Eph 1’), In its form of 

lory it awaits the appearing of Christ (2 Th 15-10, 
5 Ti 4.8), But as in Rev we have the millennial 
doctrine, so in St. Paul we have the doctrine of 
the development of the man of sin and of the 
apostasy eer to the advent (2 Th 2), cf. Mt 
24112) Tt is still a moot question how far this 
doctrine is moulded upon current representations 
of Antichrist, and how far it is original (cf. refer- 
ences in Stanton’s Jewish and Christian Messiah, 
p. 310). In St. John’s Epistles the idea is more 
generalized (1 Jn 2) #4 4%); while in the Apocalypse 
It assumes the threefold form of the Beast, the 
False Prophet, and the Woman (Rev 13, 17). 
Finally, St. Paul alone gives us the sublime idea 
of an ultimate rendering up of the mediatorial 
kingdom by the Son to the lather, ‘that God may 
be all in all’ (L Co 15%), 

It lies beyond the scope of this article to discuss 
the various shapes which this great scriptural idea 
of the kingdom of God has assumed in_ its 
course down the ages. The chief are the Patristic 
Chiliastic idea; the Medizval or Catholic idea 
(as in Augustine, who, however, has glimpses of 
a wider truth in his City of God); the Refor- 
mation idea, which still identifies the kingdom 
too exclusively with the Church; and _ the 
various modern forms of conception in the Church 
and schools from Kant downwards, A great im- 
pulse has been given to the study of this notion by 
the later Ritschlian theologians, who have done 
much to restore it to its just importance. It must 
however, always remain doubtful—and the diversi- 
ties in the apostolic teaching give additional force 
to the doubt—how far this single idea of the king- 
doin of God is fitted to serve as the principle of an 
exhaustive system of theology. Its proper place 
would seem to be within the system as defining the 
end in the light of which God’s whole purpose in 
Christ is to be read ; and in this way it 1s fitted to 
render essential service as the bond of union between 
doymatic Dee RY. and Christian ethics — two 
departments which have hitherto stood too far 
apart. It does this service by introducing the 
idea of an end which is at the same time an aim— 
in setting before the individual as his life-task 
the realization of that kingdom of God which is 
God’s own end in creation and redemption. The 
social tendencies of our age give this idea of the 
kingdom of God a special value for our own time; 
and we may expect that its importance will be 
increasingly recognized,—on the one hand, in its 
ennobling effect on the conception of Christian 
work, and the higher spirit of unity it tends to 
enyvender in those eanateld init; and, on the other, 
in broadening the conception of Christian duty as 
embracing the obligation to labour for the suprem- 


acy of God’s will in all the departments of private, 
social, and public life. It may be that the time 
has come for a resuscitation of this idea of Jesus 
which the exigencies of the apostolic age threw 
somewhat into the paenareari and that new 
applications and triumphs await it in the com- 

exities of our modern social life, which even 
inspired men of the first generation could not 
reasonably foresee. 


Literaturn.—Biblical Theologies of Old and New Teste.: 
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Die Lehre vom Reiche Gottes (1891); Isscl on same subject 
en) Kostlin in SA (1892); Candlish, The Kingdom of God; 

ruce, The Kingdom of God ; Stauton, The Jewish and Chriatian 
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KINGDOM OF ISRAEL.—See ISRAEL (KINGDOM 
OF). 


KINGDOM OF JUDAH.—See JUDAH (KINGDOM 
OF). 
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. Title, Scope, and Place in Canon. 

. Purpose. 

. Method and Characteristics of the Editor. 

. Date of the Editor. 

. Later Editors. 

. Sources and Composition of Ktnge considered in detail. 
Literature. 


1. TITLE, SCOPE, AND PLACE IN CANON.—The 
title in AV, RV is ‘The first (second) Book of the 
Kings.’ Heb. (2) & odo ‘Kines I, ID.’; LXX 
BAXLABKIQN 1 (A). The use of the definite article 
in the English Version, ‘the Kings,’ is therefore 
unwarranted. The narrative of Kings, ike those 
of Samuel and Chronicles, is continuous, and the 
division into two books is clearly a later device, 
aud no part of the scheme of the original editor, 


The division of the Tlebrew text of Kings Into two books is 
not found in the MSS or in the early printed editions. It first 
occurs in the yreat Rabbinic Bible of Danicl Bombery, published 
at Venice 1616-17, where an asterisk between] K S54and 2 K 11 
calls attention to a note in the maryin —oryida oSnnp oe) 
yan %a5o abo. ‘Here the non-Jews (i.e. Christians) begin 
the fourth Book of Kings.’ A similar note {s found between 
l1and2S. Cf. Ginsburg, Introd, to the Massoretico-critical 
Idit. of the Heb, Bible, pp. 45, 930f. Thus the division in MT 
seems to have been an innovation from LAX, Vuly. While in 
LXX no known MS presents an undivided teat of 1. 2 K, 8. 4 K, 
1. 2 Ch, it is Interesting to note that in B the first verse of each 
second book appears also at the close of each first book respec- 
tively—a fact which shows that the divider of the books was 
desirous of indicating the inner connexion existing between the 
first and second divisions in each case. Cf. the manner in which 
in MT Ezr 11-8 (to byny repeats 2 Ch 3622 28, of which it origin- 
ally formed the unbroken continuation. 
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Kings takes up the history of the kingdom of 
Israel at the point which has been reached by the 
narrative of Samuel, viz. the last days of David’s 
reign, and the appvintment of Solomon as his 
successor. Passing from Solomon to an account of 
the circumstances which led to the disruption of 
the kingdom, the editor from this point gives a 
parallel history of the divided kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah. The fall of the northern kingdom 
having been recorded (2 K 17), the narrative con- 
tinues with an account of the fortunes of the 
southern kingdom until its destruction by Nebu- 
chadrezzar and the final deportation of the 
Judwans to Babylon, bB.c. 586. The concluding 
section of the work carries the history down to the 
release of king Jehoiachin from prison in the 
37th year of his captivity (B.c. 561), under Evil- 
Merodach, the successor of Nebuchadrezzar. 

Kings belongs to the second of the three divisions 
of the Hebrew Canon—the Nébhvim (o°x'3}) or Pro- 

hets. In this division the book forms, with Joshua, 
udges, and Samuel, the earlier section, styled 
Nebhiim rishénim (oy ex 0x33), the Former Pro- 
phets, as distinct from the Latter P:ophetsa—lIsaiah, 
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Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Twelve minor prophets. 
The justification of this nomenclature as it applies 
to Kings is to be gathered from consideration of 
the purpose which the writer of the book appears 
to have had in view. 

2, PURPOSE.—Kings may accurately be described 
as a history of the period of the monarchy of Israel 
and Judah; and indeed, on account of the excel- 
lence of the sources employed for the composition 
of the work, takes first rank among the historical 
documents of the OT. But the mere compilation 
of a history is not the sole, or main, purpose of the 
writer. his may rather be characterized as 
religious and admonitory. History is employed as 
the vehicle of certain special religious lessons, 
drawn from the past, which the writer desires to 
inculcate upon his own age, and upon future 
generations. Thus an exhaustive employment of 
the historical sources which lay at his disposal is 
no part of his plan. So far from claiming to have 
utilized to the full his sources of information, he 
definitely and repeatedly refers to them as con- 
taining further Hotaile of fact likely to be of 
interest to the curious (I 11" 14% al. See 
below). His special purpose is consistent with a 
selection from fis materials ; and this selection he 
carries out with such skill that the simple narration 
of the facts of history generally suffices to convey 
the lesson which the writer has at heart, even 
apart from his own comment and application. 

The religious standpoint of the writer of Kings 
is that of the Book of Deuteronomy. He is deeply 
imbued with the spirit of this book, and his lan- 
punue is strongly coloured by its phraseology (sce 

ow). 

Thus his aim is to apply to the past history of 
his race, from the time of Solomon and onward to 
his own day, the Deuteronomic standard, and to 
exemplify the view that prosperity is to be traced 
to a faithful regard for this standard, failure and 
catastrophe to its deliberate repudiation. The 
leading principles of Deut. upon which the writer 
of Kings desires to lay stress may be said, in the 
main, to be two: (i.) Whole-hearted devotion to J” 
as Israel’s only God, an obligation based upon the 
fact that J” has made choice of Israel from among 
the nations as Ilis special possession. (ii.) Sacri- 
ficial worship of J” to be conducted only at one 
centre, viz. at the temple at Jerusalem, the place 
which J” has chosen to set His name there. Con- 
formity to these two principles is made the test 
to which the deeds of individual kings are brought, 
and in accordance with which a verdict is pro- 
nounced upon their characters. 

The writer’s ideal of kingship is David, the 
faithful worshipper and servant of J”. ‘The piety 
of David is repeatedly the norm to which the 
action of his descendants is referred, and, when 
the times are darkest and apostasy most rampant, 
it is for David’s sake that J” still keeps a ‘lamp’ 
ae for him at Jerusalem. 

cecordingly, the marked prosperity of the earlier 
part of Solomon’s reign is due to the fact that he 
‘loved J”, walking in the statutes of David his 
father’ (I 3). It 1s true that a qualification has 
to be added,—‘ only he sacrificed and burnt incense 
in the high eee a mode of action alien to the 
enactment of Deut. with regard to the central 
sanctuary (Dt 12°* al.). This, however, can be 
lightly passed over, in view of the fact that the 
temple at Jerusalem was not yet built—a point 
in excuse which is expressly cited (v.?), apparently 
by some later reviser of the text (see ele on 
ch. 3). The building of the temple by Solomon, 
as the sanctuary of Js choice, receives speciall 
detailed treatment (5-7); its dedication aitordd 
scope for the utmost emphasis which can be laid 
upon its importance as the centre of J’’s manifesta- 
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tion to His people (ch. 8), and is the occasion of a 
renewal of the prontises made to Solomon upon the 
condition of his faithful adherence to the spirit of 
the Deuteronomic code (ch. 9'#), 

The decay of Solomon’s power is traced (ch. 11) 
to his marriage alliances with foreign women in 
deliberate infringement of Js command (It 7!4, 
Ex 34!236 J; cf. Jos 23’ D*), and the consequent 
introduction of their idolatrous cults. This leads 
directly to the division of the kingdom, and the 
irrevocable loss of ten tribes to the house of 
David. 

Jeroboam, the first monarch of the new kingdom 
of Israel, though J”s appointed agent in bringing 
about the disruption (ch. 11°), yet no sooner 
succeeds to power than he sows the sceds of the 
ruin of the Northern Kingdom. The introduction 
of the calf-worship (ch. 1275"-) is regarded by the 
writer as the great blot upon Israel's history; and 
that not only as the worship of J” under an outward 
symbol in contravention of the second command- 
ment, but also as being, so far as the kingdom of 
the ten tribes was concerned, a fatal blow aimed 
against the centralization of worship at the temple 
in Jerusalem. It is on account of lis maintenance 
of this cult of the calves up to the fall of the N. 
Kingdom that a uniformly unfavourable verdict 
is passed by the writer upon every king of Israel, 
even upon Jehu, who was most zealous as an 
eradicator of the foreign cult of Baal-Melkart 
(IT 107-81), J 177-18 31-33 presents us with the 
writer’s reflections upon the causes which brought 
about the destruction of the kingdom of Israel, 
and, among other forms of idolatry cited as 
instances of unfaithfulness to J”, the ‘preat sin’ of 
Jeroboaim occupies the crowning position (vv.?!*%8), 

The kingdom of Judah, as the heritage of the 
honse of David and the seat of Js sanctuary at 
Jerusalem, is regarded by the writer with more 
favourable eyes. Certain of its kings— Asa, 
Jehoshaphat, Jehoash, Amaziah, Azariah, and 
Jothum—have a more or Jess favourable estimate 
taken of their characters, though in every case it 
is mentioned to their disadvantage that ‘ the high 
places were not removed,’ t.e. that the sacrificial 
worship of J” was conducted elsewhere than at the 
central sanctuary only. In the cases of Hezekiah 
and Josiah the writer’s verdict isone of unqualified 
approval, This is because Iezekiah appears as the 
initiator of a religions reformation which aims at 
the removal of the high places (II 18%4)—a polic 
which, after the idolatrous reaction under Manasse 
and his son Amon, is fully carried out by Josiah 
upon the lines of the Deuteronomic code, which 
was discovered in the temple during the 18th year 
of his reign (II 22°; see DEC EEHONGHI: 

It is this Deuteronomic reformation which, 
according to Kings as it stands in its present form, 
avails to delay the doom pronounced upon the 
kingdom of Judah on account of the apostasy of 
Manasseh (II 21/025 2215-20), Perhaps, in the view 
of the first editor of the book, it might have 
availed to save the kingdom and to restore it to its 
pristine glory. This is a question which depends 
mainly upon consideration of the date which is to 
be assigned for the editing of Kings, and the char- 
acter and extent of the additions which the book 
has received in later times. 

3. METHOD AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
EpITor.—The editor of Kings, in dealing with a 
period of about 400 years in length, naturally makes 
use of earlier written documents for the purpose 
which he has in view. These documents, which 
form his sources of information, are in some cases 
expressly named. Wehave mention of ‘the book 
of the acts of Solomon’ (abo “131 1p ; I 11), and 
of ‘the book of the annals’ (n°p*9 "133 ‘ acts of days,’ 
t.e. ‘daily record of events’) of the kings of Israel’ 
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(I 14% al.), and also ‘of the kings of Judah’ 
(I 147° al.).* 


An official ‘recorder’ (13]@0, lit. ‘the man who brings to 
remembrance’; LXX é tropspmriexav, 6 Umouymunroypagos, b ivi 
rey vreuynzckrev) is mentioned among the ministers of David 
28 816 2025), Solomon (1 K 43), Hezekiah (2 K 18/8 87), and 
osiah (2 Ch 3414), and it may be assumed that the same oftice 
existed in the northern ag in the southern kingdom. Probably, 
the work of this ‘recorder’ was that of state-annalist, whose 
duty consisted In taking note in writing of the important events 
of his time (cf. Est 223 61), It is not clear whether the editor of 
Kings had access to the annals of both kingdoms at first-hand, 
or whether his ‘ books of the annals’ were not rather continuous 
histories based mainly upon the annals, and thus rather of a 
literary than an official character. The latter view is most 

encrally adopted (cf. especially Kuenen, Onderzoek, § 248; 
Cornill, Einleitung, p. 111f.). 


Besides these state records, the editor employs 
other nameless sources, which will be noticed in 
dealing in detail with the composition of Kings. 
At this point it should be observed that, as in the 
cases of the Hexateuch and of Judves and Samuel, 
so in the case of Kings, the editor’s work is rather 
that of a compiler or redactor than that of an 
author strictly so termed. In giving a summary 
of the events of any particular reign, he appears, 
it is true, often to epitomize in his own language 
information which was contained at greater length 
in the ‘Annals.’ In other cases, however, he 
incorporates whole narratives, or sections of narra- 
tives, so far as they suit his purpose, in their 
original form, merely welding the sources together 
so as to construct a continuous history. 


The proof that such was the method of the editor is to be 
found chiefly in the variations in style and language between 
different portions of Kings. Lengthy prophetical narratives 
utand side by side with brief political and statistical notices. 
Different sections are marked by dialectical peculiarities. Thus 
the great group of narratives which, commencing with I 17 and 
running on into the middle of II, relate the affairs of the kingdom 
of Israel, shows traces of a peculiar diction which may be sup- 
posed to be North Palestinian (see below on I 171f.). Later 
sections, again, exhibit a decadence of style, ¢.g. the use of the 
perfect with weak ) in place of 1 consecutive with the im- 

orfect—IT 184 36 1918 214 6 234. 5. 8.10.18.1415, There are variations 

etween section and section in the form of proper names :— 
II 14178 is peculiar among the Elijah narratives in using the 
form mx beside the ordinary my ; II 181416 employs the 
form pIn instead of 397))N, which ig used uniformly in 
If 18!8.17-20 end. And especially, as we shall proceed to notice, 
the editor himself is characterized by the use of a phrascolog 
which serves ns a clear indication of the portions of his book 
which are to be traced to hisown pen, Another mark of the 
composite nature of Kings is the existence of a small number of 
discrepancies in detail: eg. 1 518" (eh. ae 1128 are incon- 
sistent with I 922; I 1222-28 digayrees with I 1489, 


To the editor is due the stereotyped form into 
which the introduction and conclusion of a reign 
is thrown, and which constitutes, as it were, the 
framework upon which the narrative as a whole is 
built. The regularity of the editor’s method in 
the construction of this framework is worthy of 
special notice. The form in which the account of 
a reign is introduced is as follows. For kings of 
Judah :—1. A synchronism of the year of accession 
with the corresponding reigning year of the con- 
temporary king of Israel, probably calculated by 
the editor himself, This, commencing with Abijah, 
naturally ceases with Ifezekiah, upon the fall of 
the N. Kingdom. 2. Age of the king at accession. 
3. Length of his reign. 4. Name of the queen- 
mother. This, together with 2, 3, is drawn from 
the ‘Annals.’ 5. A brief verdict upon the king’s 
character, framed in accordance with the Deutero- 
nomic standard. For kings of Israel: —1l. A 
synchronism of the year of accession with the 
corresponding reigning year of the contemporary 
king of J udah. 2. Length of the king’s reign. 3. 


* In speaking of the named sources of Kings, we may add the 
reference to ‘the Book of the Upright’ (Book of Jashar ag in 
Jou 1018, 2.3 114), which ig to be restored from LXX after I 818 
(LXX 1853), ov dev airy yiypawras iv BiBdiw ts ode; represents 


TWO pp by Ayn KT na, Vy'n being a misreading of 19D. 
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A brief verdict as to his character, always un- 
favourable, and generally consisting of two parts: 
a, Statement of the yeneral fact that he did evil in 
the sight of J”; 5. More special mention of his 
following the sins of Jeroboam. ‘The conclusion 
of the account of a reign takes the following form :— 

1. An indication of the editor’s pune pe source, 
containing further details as to the king in question. 
Usually we read— 

‘And the rest of the acts of M. and all that he did, 

are they of the Acts of Solomon?’ 
not written suf the Annals of the kings of Judah ?? 
in the book J of the Annals of the kings of Israel ?’ 
nbow "139 

AYN, 97D? OT 77 
Seay? ‘apo? Op 77 

When further details, general or special, are mentioned as 
existing in the source, these usually stand immediately after 
‘and all that he did,’ e.g.1 114) ‘and his wisdom.’ Anexception 
is 1 1623 (Asa), where ‘and all his might’ precedes. 

Slight variations of this stereotyped form are— 

A. ‘And the rest of all the acts,’ eto. ‘2 a7Sp ps) 1 1629 
Ae otal omission of ‘and all that he did’; without further 
details 5 times, viz. 1 1419 (Jeroboain) 162 ines IT 1418 Caer 
zinh) 161) (Zechariah) 15!5(Shallum); with further details 11 2u2¢ 
(Ifezekiah), 

Reading ‘ which he did’ HYy WR, 6 times, viz. I 1627 (Omri), 
II 118 (Ahaziah of Iarael) 1415 (Jehoash of Israel) 1619 (Ahaz) 2125 
(Amon); ‘and what he did’ ayy wy) 1 165 (Baasha); ‘and his 
might which he did’ ayy We injp3n, I 224 (4 Heb, Jehoshaphat), 

0. ‘ Behold, they are’ D)n, in place of ‘are they not?’ on Nd 
6 times, viz. I 1419 (Joroboam), II 1511. 15. 26.81 (Zechariah, 
Shallum, Pekahiah, Pekah), 

2. Mention of the king’s death and burial— 

(a) ‘And M, slept with his fathers, 


Oa Th MENA him \ (with his fathers) in X? 
22.) 


#4 (YNIN"Dy) ve RD) 


3. Notice of the due succession of the king’s 
son— 

‘And N. his son reigned in his stead.’ 

vane Wap ‘B yD") 

The following table exhibits the regularity with 
which this system is carried out. When any fact 
above mentioned as belonging to the introduction 
is omitted in that position, but added subsequently 
in the narrative of the reign or in the summary, 
this is indicated by the sign +:— 


(pn) on NSq mpy weg-dz) ‘B37 37] 
“pp Sy orsINp 


vos oy ‘b 32y) 


Introduction, Conclusion. 
David 12ab 1 210 
1 33 1146. 42 Solomon 12ab3 1141. 
Kings of Judah. 
1421.22.31 234(5)4+4 RKehoboam 12ab3 1429. 81 
151-8 145 Abijah 12ab3 1570.8 
169-11 1346 Asa 12ab3 1623. 24 
241.44 12345 Jehoshaphat 12ab3 225. 50 
816.17 1235 Jehoram 12ab38 IT 823. 24 

II 825-27 929 129345+1 Ahaziah 2b Q28b 
118 +8 Athaliah Dee ae 
123-4 1315 Jehoash 12b3 1220. 22 
141-4 12345 Amaziah 12b(n) 1418.20. (229 
151-4 12345 Azariah 12ab3 158.7 
1632-35 12346 Jotham 12ab3 1536. 38 
161-4 1235 Ahaz 12ab3 1619. 20 
191-3 12345 Hezekiah 12a3 2020. 21 
911.3 2345 Manasseh 12ab3 2117. 18 
2119-22 2345 Amon 1Zzb3 2125. 26 
221.2 2345 Josiah 1213) 2429. 30 
2381. 32 2345 Jehoahaz ee oe 
2336. 37 2345 Jehoinkim 12a8 245. 6 
248.9 2345 Jehoiachin wee Sue 
2418.39 2345 Zedekiah ss ve 

Kings of Iarael. 

I 1383. 4200 +8b2 Jeroboam  12a8 1 14)9. 2 
1625. 26 128ab Nadab 1 1581 
1583. 34 123ab Baasha 12ab8 165.6 
168. 13 12 +8 #£Elah 1 1614 
1615819 #12 +8ab Zimri 1 162 


* Once with singular active verb used impersonally ; ink 1Dp% 
‘ And (one) buried him,’ {I 213% (Amon). 
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Introduction. Conclusion. 
Kinga of Israel (continued). 

11628. 25.26 128ab Omri 12ab3 1627. 28 
1629-8la =123ab Ahab 12a3 2:289. 40 
2251-52 =123ab Ahaziah (3)1 IT 117. 18 

IT 31-8 123ab Jehoram Ry Aue 
1029. 81. 36 +3bb2 Jehu 12ab3 1084. 35 
131.2 128ab Jehoahaz 12ab3 138. 9 
1310. 11 128ab Jehoash ro aaa 1312f. 1 416f. 
1423. 24 128ab Jeroboami. 1! 1423. 2 
1538.9 123ab Zechariah 1 1511 
1618 12 Shallum 1 1615 
1517. 18 123ab Menahem 12a8 1521. 22 
1523. 34 123ab Pekahiah 1 15% 
1627. 28 128ab Pekah 1 1581 
171.3 1238 Hoshea aes 


In the body of the narrative there are certain 
formuls: which are employed for the introduction 
of an historical notice, to indicate that it is more 
or less contemporaneous with the events of the 
narrative immediately preceding. The frequency 
with which these formule recur, especially in the 
citation of brief facts from the ‘Annals,’ renders 
the inference fair that they are due to the hand of 
the editor, and represent his methods of piecing 
together the extracts derived from his sources. 
Of such expressions the most usual is ‘ Then’ (1x), 
I 316 gi. 12 giib.e4b 117 1621 99% (Heb,6) s [] 92> 1917 
(Heb.}8) 148 15'* 165, 

When greater definiteness seemed desirable, 
other phrases are employed, These are: ‘Jn those 
days’ (o77 0°93), IT 10°? 15720! ; * In his days’ (p:3), 
[ 16%, If 8”? 23% 24! and 15!®(emend after LXX); 
‘At that time’ (x70 nyz), I 141, LE 168 1826 2012 241° ; 
ef, [ 8% 117, IT 87, 

Besides the construction of the framework of the 
book and the welding of the material, the editor 
is also responsible for a number of passages of 
greater or less length, which point and enforce the 
religious Eusioee of his composition. These pas- 
sages penn y take the form of a commentary 
upon the causes which operated in bringing about 
the developments of history, framed in accordance 
with the Deuteronomic model. Very frequently, 
also, the editor allows himself considerable atitene 
in the expansion and adaptation of the speeches 
contained in his narrative, in illustration of the 
same standpoint. In passages of this character 
the editor’s hand may readily be distinguished. 
They exhibit a constant recurrence of strongly 
siacled phrases, to be found elsewhere for the 
most part only in Deuteronomy or in books which 
exhibit the influence of Deuteronomy, and therefore 
presumably derived from that source. Other ex- 
pressions stand alongside of these Deuteronomistic 
expressions, and are of a part with the thoughts 
of which they are the vehicle; and these possess 
an individuality of their own, and are peculiar (or 
nearly so) to Kings. To the former class the 
following phrases may be assigned : *— 

1. “ nipvn wey Keep the charge of J”: 128, Dtll'; 
ef. Jos 22° (1D). 

2.977 aon Walk in the ways of J”: 1 23 3i 
Be 1158-88 Tt, 8% 1012 1122 199 2617 289 3016, Jos 225 (D?), 
Zec 3’, Is 42%, 2 Ch 68, Ps 8118 (4 Heb.) 119 128! ; 
ef. Hos 14° (}° Heb.). 

3. Yoviy) Yepwor vols roan wy Keep his statutes, and 
his commandments, and his nudgenes and his 
testimonies (generally one or more of these terms 
is omitted): I 2° 3'4 6)9 955.61 46 1) 88 148 J] 
17%. 19. 87 186 238, The phrase is of constant occur- 
rence in Dt 4? © 529 (36 Heb.) 6? al. 

4. nyya warp ny Soya yun? That thou mayest 
wrosper in (or cause to prosper) all that thou doest : 

2° Dt 29° (§ Heb.). 

5. i9377ne "* (D’pn) BrP! Iw? That J” may (might) 
establish his word: I 2* 12% (|| 2 Ch 10%), Dt 9°; 
cf. I 6'7, 1 S 1%, Jer 334, Dn 9%. 

* The sign f indicates that all occurrences of any particular 


*hrase are cited. The sign RD denotes the Deuteronomic 
bedactor, é.6. the prime editor of Kings. 
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6. (Ove, WwWe3) woyboay (0995, $295) ab-boa With all 
the (his, their) heart, and ia all Lie’ this, their) 
soul: I 24 88 (| 2 Ch 6%), IT 233 (| 2Ch 34%) 3, 
Dt 4° 65 1017 1138 138 (4 Heb.) 2616 30% 610 Jos 225 
23" (both D*), 2 Ch 15%, 11 23% adds Nkp-297 and 
with all his might, a use of the substantive tkp only 
to be paralleled by Dt 6. 

1 oe tagb-boa With all his (their) heart : 1 8% 148, 


7. IpNINY) NMBTNR'> vey Keep for him (ete.) the 
covenant and the kindness (J" as subject): [ 8% 
(| 2 Ch 6), Dt 7% 12, Neh 15 992, Ps 892 (* Heb.), 
Dn 9; cf. I 3° hast kept for him this great 
kindness. 

8. mp ov9 As it ts this day (the phrase calls atten- 
tion to the fulfilment of a promise or threat): I 
3° 8% (1 2 Ch 615) 6, Dt 280 420. 88 g18 pis 0928 (27 Heb,), 
Jer 115 2518 32% 44° 3, 1 Ch 287, Dn 9715; mn ova 
Dt 6%, Jer 44%, Ezr 9715, Neh 9" In pre-Dent. 
writings the only occurrences are Gn 50” (E), 
1S 22%137, Gn 39 (J) is different. 

9. Bmp Wr AN Thy people, which thou hast 
chosen: 1 3% a reminiscence of Dt 78147; cf. 487. 

10. aap ‘> noe on J” my God hath given me 
rest on every side: 1 54(8Heb.), 287%", Dt 12! 
25! Jos 21% 23! (both D?); cf. Dt 3%, Jos 11 15 
224 (both D?). 

11. Reference to J”s choosing (7nz) of Jerusalem 
as the seat of his sanctuary: [ 8)¢ 4-48 1115. 82. 86 
142), I] 217237, The allusion is to Dt 125+ 11. 18 21. 6 
142- 24. 25 157° 16?+ 6.7. il. 15. 16 178 10 186 ?62 3)12, 

12, npn pre dy) Sym orpya onde mogypy Oxy: ade” 
J" God of Israel, there is no God like thee, in heaven 
above, or on earth beneath: I 8* a reminiscence of 
Dt 4°; cf. Jos 21! (D2). 

13. opax> (‘An}, yj) an} We Which thou gavest (he, 
I gave) to their fathers : 1 8%: #8 14%, IT 218; cf. 
Dt 26", and the common phrase of Dt which J” 
our (your, etc.) God is about to give us (you, etec.), 
1%. 25°929 320 440 618 qJ. 

14, wy? tox I~ any of his gates: I 8" (upon the 
authority of LXX, Pesh., in place of the impossible 
myy prxa, MT), Dt 157 16° 172 23!¢ (47 Heb.) ; ef. 18° f. 

15. apinn yp oy onn non we opirdp All the days 
that they live upon the land: I 8® (|| 2Ch 6%), 
Dt 41 191 31187, 

16. ane ayip aging an Thy mighty hand and th 
stretched out arm: 1 8*? (| 2 Ch 6%), Dt 4% 5 719 
112 268, Jer 215 (different order) 327) (yiyx), Ezk 
2033. 4) Pg 13627. Mighty hand alone, Dt 3% 6 78 
926 3412 Ex 319 6) 32) (all JE) 13° (EK), Nu 20” (JE, 
referring to Edom), Neh 1, Dn 9t; cf. Jos 4% 


(D2). Stretched out arm alone, II 17%, Dt 9”, Jer 
275 3217, Ex 68 (P)f. 

17. yayapwdp All the peo les of the earth: 18 
(i! 2 Ch’ 6) 5-6 Ht 28% Jos 4% (D2), Ezk 3122, 
Zeph a 

18. 325 jn) Deliver over to (lit. set before): 1 8* 


(12 Ch 6%), Dt 1% 22 23). BS. 86 72. 28 OBIS (15 Heb.) 7. 26 
315, Jos 10 118 (both D?), Jg 11° Is 41’, all the 
occurrences of the phrase in this special sense. 

19. Shall bethink themselves (lit. bring back to 
their heart npb-dx sav) in the land whither they 
are carried captive: I 87 a reminiscence of Dt 30°. 

20. Return unto thee with all their heart, etc.: I 
8%, IT 23%, Dt 30; cf. Jer 3”. 

21. For they be thy people and thine inheritance, 
which thou broughtest forth out of Egypt: 189 a 
reminiscence of Dt 9%”. 

22. bso wa The furnace of tron: I 85, Dt 4”, 
Jer ll‘f. 

23. Hath given rest (amp) unto his people Israel : 
I 8%, probably with reference to Dt 12°; cf. Ps 95". 

24, There hath not failed (lit. fallen 2)) one word 
o all his good romise which he promised: I 8%, 

os 218 23)4 (both D?). 

25. That all the pecee of the earth may know, 

etc.; 18%, Jos 4% (D?) 
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26. That J” he is God (lit. the God oon) ; there 
ts none else: 1 8, Dt 455 3, 

27. ov ‘oy ob T'o put my name there: 19 11% 
142), IT 21% 7 (referring to I 9%), Dt 125-21 14%, In 
Dt the more ordinary phrase is to cause his name 
to dwell there oy \oy ya¢>, 121) 14% 162-6 11 962; cf, 
No. 64. 

28. ovrdp All the days (i.e. for ever) : I 93 113 8, 
IT 819 1787, Dt 44° 6 (76 Heb.) 674 11) 1423 185 19928. 85, 
Jos 4"4 (7)?), 1S 234 3 (Redactor), Jer 3154 (Heb. *°) 32° 
338 35”. Thus the expression used absolutely * 
appears to be purely Deuteronomic. In I 8” Dt 4! 
12' 31) it is defined, and to some extent limited, by 
the added words, that they (ye) live upon the land. 

29. Shall go and serve Ghee ods, and worshi 
them: 1 98 (||2 Ch 7), Jos 23'8 (D2); ef. Dt 11° 17°. 
The phrase on ode 13y serve other gods, occurs also 
Dt 7§ 1368 (7-14 Heb.) 28° 4, Jer 16%, Jy 10! (Deut. 
compiler), Jos 24216 (KE), 1S 88 26); cf. Jer 44%, 
Other gods, with serve not preceding as governing 
verb, but closely following with suftix in reference, 
is found I 9° (\|2 Ch 72) TI 17®, Dt 8% 13? (Heb) 
2814 30" 31%, Jer 119 13! 161) 229 256 35, Je 219 
(Deut. compiler), Other gods, without serve: I 
11410 149, if 177. 82. 88 Q917 (112 Ch 3475), all R°, II 5", 
Dt 57 6 11% 18% 314% Jer 118 76918 194.18 3020 
445-8. 15 J i 213.17 (Deut. compiler), Ex 208 (E) 23 
(J), Hos 3', 2 Ch 287, 

30. ny) Syn? For a proverb and for a byword: 197 
(12 Ch 7”), Dt 28°, Jer 24°F. 

31. 2 p31 Cleave to; of strange wives, I 112; of 
sins of Jeroboam, \L 3*; of cleaving to J”, IL 188, Dt 44 
10% 1122 134 (8 Heb.) 30”, Jog 225 23% (both D?)—all 
the occurrences in this special moral sense. 

32. ‘“inw qbn Go after; a false god, 111510 2126, 
10.17% (all RY), 118% 2), Te 43 64 8 1128 132 (8 Heb.) 
284, Jpg 2!219 (Deut. compiler), Jer 25 2 79 ) 114 1310 
161 258 3515, Ezk 20!8; ef, Vee 25.18 (7.16 Heb.) Of 
following J”: £148 (R®) 187, Dt 134 (® Ieb.), 2 Ch 
343), Hos L1°f, 

33.“ pya yon avy Do that which ts evil in the sight 
Of Ts L118 1422 1526: 84 1 G19. 25. BO y] 20. 23 p04 (83 Heb.), 
TL 3? 88 (1) 2 Ch 218) 27 (1 2 Ch 224) 13% 12 1424 159. 18. 24, 28 
17217 212-6 (2 Ch 33? 6) 15-16. 20 (79 Ch 3322) 2382 87 
(12 Ch 365) 24% 19 (1/2 Ch 36% 1%), 2 Chi 29%, Dt 425 918 
17731, J 2! 3712 41 G! 108 13! (all Deut. compiler), 
Nu 328 (JE), 18 15%, Jer 527f. Cf. 2S 12%, 1s 6512 
664, Jer 32°", Ps 514 (§ Heb.). 

34, pya wen ayy Do that which is right in the 
sight of J”: 1.1138: 88 148 155-11 2943 (112 Ch 20%), IT 108 
122 8 Heb.) (|| 2 Ch 242) 148 (12 Ch 252) 15% #4 (2 Ch 
264 27%) 167 (12 Ch 281) 18% (1/2 Ch 292) 22? (1/2 Ch 
347), Dt 1275 13'8 (9 Heb.) 219, and with the addition 
of ren that which is good, 6 12%, Elsewhere only 
Ex 15% (JE or D2), es 3415, 

35.‘ onw xbp Cio fully after J”: 1 118, Dt 14% Jos 
148-9 16 (JE recast by D?), Nu 324-13 (7 E)q. 

36. Aaxna Be angry: 1119, 11178, Dt 187 421 98: 207, 

37. poymox mn And it shall be, if thou wilt 
hearken: 1 118, Dt 28'-39; with pl. wova 11!8; ef. 
15° 11%, In the same way (obedience the condition 
of a promise) yryn +p Dt 13'% (9 Heb.) 287 38 gol, 
woyn wry 1177, 

38. mI 49 vp Tew Destroy from off the face of 
the earth: 1 13%, Dt 6%, Am 9®f; ef. Jos 2315 (D2), 
veya destroy, passive Vy3, is very frequent in Dt 
(27 times); ef. Driver on Dt 1”, 

39. oyon Vex (J", by treatment wholly unde- 
served. IV ‘provoke to anger’ is inaccurate) : 
1 14% 15 ] 58 1G2 7. 18. 28. 83 9] 22 90953 (34 Heb.), II 174-17 
218 (|| 2 Chi 33%) 19 2217 (1) 2 Ch 3475) 231% 26 9 Ch 28° Dt 
428 Q18 3) B16 Jor 718.19 Bid 1117 OFS. 7 392. 80, 82 443. 8. 
Elsewhere, with J” as object, only six times. With 
Piel (‘poy2), Dt 327). 

“The same phrase ona all the days, used in a strictly 


Hmited sense of the lifetime of an individual (for all his, thy, 
ae days) is non-Deuteronomic. Cf. the writers note on 1K 
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40. nein azien npixa oye From upon this good land : 
I 1415, Jos 23% 15 (D*)f. The usual phrase in Dt of 
the land of Canaan is 19\u7 pura the good land ; ef. 
Driver, Deuteronomy, p. 1xxxi. 

41. pyva prop non amar ayards by On every high 
hill, and under every green (or spreading) tree: 
1 14%, 11.17, Jer 2”. With the variation miyzan by 
on the hills, 11 164 (| 2 Ch 28*), Dt 123. Cf. Ezk 6" 
Jer 3% 38 173, Is 575, 

42. oan (nayin) naytebs» According to (all) the 
abominations of the nations: I 14%, IT 16® (|2 Ch 
28%) 217 (|| 2 Ch 337), 2 Ch 364, Dt 18°, 

43. win Drive out (used of the expulsion of the 
nations of Canaan by J”): I 14% 21%, IT 16% ()2 Ch 
28°) 178 212 (|2 Ch 337), Dt 4% 9% 5 11% 1812, Jos 13° 
238-918 (all D?), Jg 27-2 (Dent. compiler), Ps 44? 
(3 mee: Elsewhere only Ex 34%, Nu 327), Jos 3° 
(all JE). 

44. oss: Jdol-blocks (a term of opprobrium) : 
115! 218. TE 15 21 at OS" Dt 20' Heb); lv 
26° (H), and 39 times in Kzk. f 

45. arwrb. Anything breathing (lit. any breath) : 
I 15, Dt 20'8, Jos 11-14 (D2); nmayarsp Jos 10 
(D2), Ps 150°f. 

46. o>3q Vain things (applied to idolatrous 
symbols): I 16'% %,* Dt 3271; cf, Jer 8% 147. So 
with cognate verb, $5377) bana ‘inx 125") they followed 
vanity and became vain, II 175, Jer 2°, 

A nvovin(d) ngy Xo Would not destroy : II 8? 13%, 

t 10”. 


48. oxpyo non>’p py nnp Blot out the name from 
under heaven: IT 1477, Dt 9'* 29° (}® Heb.), the only 
occurrences of the exact phrase. 

49, nwys ragy Observe to do: IT 1797 218 (|2 Ch 
338), 1 Ch’ 22!8 (3 Heb,), Dt 5! 82 (2° Heb.) 6% % 711 gl 
] 124-82 91. 83 (13! Heb.) 15° 1729 199 2.48 Qgi- 15. 68 3112 
328, Jos 17-8 225 (1)?). 

The following phrases, though not derived directly 
from Deuteronomy, are characteristic of the editor 
of Kings in common with Jeremiah, whose writings 
exhibit strong Deuteronomic affinities :— 

50. ma marSy wips any +p Vhat ly name is called 
over this house (in token of ownership) : I 88 (\|2 Ch 
6), Jer 70 1 14. 80 Boss 34s) The phrase is also 
used of the chosen people, Dt 28", Jer 14°, Is 
63", 2 Ch7'*; of Jerusalem, Jer 25%; of Jerusalem 
and the chosen people, Dn 9!8 9; of Jeremiah, 151%; 
of the nations, Am 9!*, 

51. (8) yp va by Dismiss from before my (his) 
Jace: 19’, Jer 15". So, but with a different verb, 
yon cast away, 11 13% 17% ("yo in place of yp), 
Jer 7; vor remove, IL 17)* 4 2377 243) Jer 393), 

52. pry) ov wey rgirdp Hvery one that passeth by it 
shall be astonished and shall hiss: I 98, Jer 19# 
4917 50; ef. Jer 188, La 2, Zeph 2". 

53. ayy ioq ay Return from hs evil way : 113%, 
Jer 18! 255 26% 35'5 36% 7, on 38 20, 
Ezk 13 (yy jaq72)f. With pl. their evil ways, 
bE 7, 2 Ch 7, Zee 1% f. of Jer 2372, Ezk 3)° 
334, 

54. (bv) dx ayy wap yin Behold, I will bring evil 
upon: 1 14) 21%, IT 211? 226 (12 Ch 34%), Jer 6 
1111 19% 16 3517 455 ¢, 

55, ow 3 (VIzy) “ay Ay (his) servants the pre 
phets : 11 9717-3 21 O42 Jer 725 254 26 2919 3518 
444, Klsewhere Am 3’, Zee 18, Ezr 94%, Dn 92, 

Other resemblances with Jeremiah, from the 
later chs. of 2 K, are given by Driver, LOT p. 
193 (© 203). 

Phrases and modes of expression wholly or nearly 
peculiar to the editor of Kings are as follow :— 

56. Reference to the sins of Jeroboam, t.e. his 
institution of the calf-worship. So, as causing the 


Elsewhere 


* So v.3, according to LXX iy weis paralos aieay, and probably 


Pesh. Ole ~ ‘with the work of their hands,’ im 
place of MT opxHna ‘with their eins.’ 
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destruction of his own house, I 14° 158°, In the 
summary of the character of kings of Israel a 
regular formula appears— 

he did not era rom 


he walked after (in) the sins of J. which he 
he clave to caused Israel 
he walked in the way of J. and in to sin. 


his sin (sins) 

So I 15% (Nadab) * (Baasha) 16° (Omri), II 3° 
(Jehoram) 1081, cf. % (Jehu) 13? (Jehoahaz) 
(Jehoash) 14% (Jeroboam 11.) 15® (Zechariah) ' 
(Menahem) * (Pekahiah) #(Pekah). Of the people 
of Israel, II 13°. In all these cases the antecedent 
of the relative x'ynn wr is not oyzy but ‘vy meen; 
ef. If 177. 1 16% (Ahab), [I 177’ miten the sins o 

J. without‘) xen we which he caused, etc. : I 22°3 
((°8 Heb.} Ahaziah), If 23 Seiprney xp we, referr- 
ing not to nixen (omitted), but to oyay J., who made 
Israel to sin. In I 168 the sins of Baasha and 
Elah, and in II 21" of Manasseh (a narny weg] Wy), 
are spoken of in the same terms, 

57. Reference to David as the ideal standard of 
a righteous king : I 3% 6-14 g4 1] 4- 6. 88. 88 148 15% 5. 11, 
II 148 16? 188 227, 

58. (I3u) Way Na yu2> For David thy father’s (my 
or his servant's) sake ; [ 111% 18 8%. 84) JT B19 1984 208 ; 
cf. I 15*f. 

59. A lamp (13) for David (figurative of a lasting 
posterity) Ji® 154, 11 8! (2 Ch 21%); of. Ps 
132)", 

60. “25 abn Walk before J”: 1 2438 83-25 ()2Ch 
64 16) 9¢ (|2 Ch 7!7), Elsewhere the Hithpa’el is 
used ’* 1385 abnna, II 208 (|| Is 38%), 1 S 2°, Gn 17} (P) 
24° (J) 4815 (JE), Ps 56!8 (14 Heb.) 116%. 

61. Suge: xop dup wy ab nig ab There shall not fail 
thee (lit. be cut o 
qereeh I 24 8% (1/2 Ch 616) 9° (2 Ch 73°); cf. Jer 


62. ov? na mj; Build a house to the name of J”: 
I 32 5% © (17 19 Heb.) 917 2 @, ~The original 1s 28 
78 He shall build a house tomy name, quoted in 
I 6° (}® Heb.) 8), 

63. There hath been (was) none like thee (him) 
before thee (hisn), ete. : I 3!4, IT 185 23%, 

64, cy ‘oy nind That my name might be there: 
I 816 99, 16 237, Cf. No. 27. 

65. Heart perfect (ody) with J”: I 8 114 15% 14; 
cf, If 207 (|| Is 38°), The adj. is thus used in applica- 
aon to the heart, elsewhere only eight times in 

1. 

66. v30> (rn) awR-Sp0 (rivyd) wna Did (hast done) 
evil above all that were before him (thee): I 14° 
1H%: Oe OF TL 172 21. 

67. VPI PAY Every man child (lit. mingens ad 
partetem) ; I 14! 16! 2121, I1 98 Only besides 1S 
252%. 84. 

68. any) wxy Shut up and left at large (t.6. all; 
every one being supposed to fall under one of the 
two categories t); I 14'° 212), II 98 14%, Dt 32% 7. 

69. ‘Ink Aqa I will utterly sweep away: I 14” 
217° fs ‘ON Vy29 ‘330 I 168 f. 

70. Him that dieth to M. in the city shall the 
dogs eat ; and him that dieth in the field shall the 
fowls of the air eat: I 14" 164 21% f, 

71. yp yn niby> razon Sold himself (themselves) 
2 do that which is evil in the sight of J": 1 21”: %, 

Ns 

72. “979 &b Turned not aside from: 115° 22%, 
TI 33 13% 6 12 1424 15% 9%. 28 1722. with anxe from after, 
II 102 18%; with Syp lit. from upon, (Lt 108 15%, 

73. nioz9 ovwpn ona oT ay ng Nd ning pr Mow- 


“ LXX (B, Luc.) prefixes (Luc, xa/) ivernpsicare, t.6. 1"), before 
'x) S20, probably correctly. 

t The most plausible explanation of the phrase is that of 
Ewald, Antiquities, 170, ‘kept tn (by legal defilement) and 
exempt.’ For this use of sy cf. Jer 365; Niph'al “y33 


rs 218 Other explanations are quoted by Driver on Deut. 
.C, 


off to thee) a man on the throne of 


beit the high places were not taken away ; the people 
stul sacrificed and burnt incense in the high places: 
T 22 (4 ffeb.; ay for pr), If 12% (4 Heb.) 14€15% % 
ef, [ 3% 3 1554 II 164, 

The extent and limits of the passages which are 
due to the editor’s hand are noticed below in 
dealing with the composition of Kings. 

4, DATE OF THE Eprror.—As Kings now stands, 
the earliest possible terminus a quo for the com- 
position of the book is the date of the latest event 
related, viz. Jehoiachin’s release from prison in the 
37th year of his captivity, ie. B.c. 561, some 25 
years after the fall of Jerusalem. As, however, 
the writer states that the privileges granted by 
the Babylonian king to Jehoiachin were continued 
‘all the days of his life’ (II 25), the strong pre- 
sumption is created that the words were not penned 
80 early as B.C. 561, but some time later, viz. sub- 
sequently to the death of Jehoiachin, whenever 
that may have taken place. 

Agreeable to such an exilic date as is implied by 
the last two chs. of 2 K are certain passages in the 
body of the work which seem to presuppose the 
captivity of Judah. ‘These are I 11% II 171% 2 
2376-27) and erhaps, though not so clearly, I 97% 
If 2037.18 Q]1!-16 9315-20, To these we may add the 
reference in I 4% (Heb. 64) to Solomon’s dominion as 
extending over all the kings ‘ beyond the Liver,’ a 
statement which, as referring to the country W. 
of the Euphrates, implies that the writer is living 
in Babylonia on the I. side of the river.* 

On the other hand, however, there are certain 
indications which show that the first editing of 
Kings must have taken place prior to the final 
decay and fall of the Judean monarchy. 

Chief among these is the use of the phrase ‘unto 
this day’ (a1 ova) in the statement that the con- 
dition of affairs which the writer is describing still 
continues to exist up to the time of writing. If 
this phrase always or most frequently occurred in 
the course of lenthy narratives excerpted by the 
editor from his sources, there might then be room 
for the theory that a statement which was true as 
it stood in the old pre-exilic narratives had, through 
oversight on the part of an exilic editor, been 
allowed to stand after, through changed conditions, 
it had lost its force, or rather had iekanie untrue 
and misleading. But, as a matter of fact, the 
expression is employed in connexion with terse 
statements of facts derived from tle ‘annals,’ and 
in such cases can be due to no other hand than that 
of the editor himself, who, in using the phrase, 
either formulates his own statement, or intelli- 
gently admits a statement which he is able to 
verify. 

The cases of the use of ‘unto this day,’ which ought to be 
noticed as implying the continued existence of the kingdom of 
Judah, are the following :--I 84 (the ends of the staves of the 
ark still to be seen projecting from the Adytum into the Holy 

lace t); 921 (the Canaanites still subjected by Israel to forced 
abour, as they had been under Solomon); 12!9 (the division 
between the ten tribes and the house of David still in existence); 
I1 822 (Edom still successful In shaking off the yoke of Judah) ; 
168 (the Edomites still hold Elath, from which the Judwans 
were expelled by RKezin, king of Syria {). The other occurrences 
of ‘unto this day’ do not necessarily presuppose pre-exilic 


times, but may be cited to 
as employed by the editor of 


rove the frequency of the formula 
ings :—I 013 1012, If 147 1728. 34. 41,8 


*The phrase 27)0 gy, implying an exillc standpoint, is 
found again in Ezr 410. 11. 18.17.20 §8.6 68. 8.13 721.25 $36 Neh 27. 9 
87, The rendering of RV text in 1K 42% ‘on this side the 
River,’ ig quite impermissible, this being a direct violation of 
the constant meaning of "3y—country lying across or on the 
other side of a river. 

+ It is noticeable that in LXX of this passage the words ‘unto 
this day’ have disappeared, the excision being doubtless due to 
some later scribe who knew that in his own time their purport 
had ceased to be true. 

t Reading O78, Ov\13, in place of Onx, O'DV, 

§ In II 1077 avira, occurring in a lengthy narrative, must 
have been written prior to the destruction of Samaria (Kuenen, 
Ond. § 25)4), and is thus due to the source and not to the editor. 
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Again, it seems to be clear that, at the time 
when the editor is writing, the Davidic dynasty 
still possesses a monarch reigning in Jerusalem. 
David has, and is still to have, a damp before J” at 
Jerusalem continually (see above, No. 59 of the 
editor’s plirases). The expression ‘before J” at 
Jerusalem’ of IT 11% implies further that the 
temple is still standing intact, a point which is 
also assumed in the dedication prayer of I 815 
which owes its present form to the Deuteronomic 
editor. Throughout this prayer the leading petition 
is that supplication made in or towards ha temple 
built by Solomon may meet with a favourable 
answer (vv.%: 0. Bit. 84, 80. 88. 42. 44. 48) We may notice 
also I 93 which likewise occurs in a section in which 
the editor’s hand is prominent: ‘I have hallowed 
this house which thou hast built, to put my name 
there for ever ; and mine eyes and my heart shall 
be there perpetually.’ 

Upon these grounds it may be concluded that 
the main editing of Kings must have taken place 
prior to the destruction of the Judsean kingdom, 
and that such sections of the book as imply an 
exilic standpoint are therefore of the nature of 
later redactional additions and interpolations. 

For the work of this principal editor, influenced 
as we have seen him to be by the spirit and 
language of Deut., the terminus a quo is the 
discovery of Deut. in the year B.c. 621, the 
terminus ad quem the destruction of Jerusalem 
B.C. 586. And since the editor’s standpoint seems 
to indizate that he wrote before the glamour of 
Josiah’s reformation had wholly or nearly faded 
during the latter days of the Judean monarchy, 
the assumption is fair that he undertook and com- 
pleted his book not later than B.c. 600.* 

5. LATER Eprrors.— From the preceding ex- 
amination and conclusion as to the date of the 
main redaction of Kings it is clear that the pre-exilic 
book must have received certain additions at the 
hands of a later editor or editors before it attained 
the form in which we possess it. The chief of these 
additions is the Rpcniie: which carries the history 
down to the year B.c. 561. To this appendix he- 
longs certainly IT 24'°-25*, and, presumably, 23°!- 
24%, The conclusion of the pre-exilic book has, 
however, probably been worked over by the second 
editor, and so adapted to receive his addition that 
it is now impossible exactly to discover its position. 

Any of the vv.25. 28 or even 30 of ch. 283 might have formed a 
conclusion scarcely more abrupt than the present conclusion ch. 
2530, Oh. 232%, if it is not exactly imitated in style in ch. 
2418, must be by the same hand, ¢.¢., presumably, the hand of 
the second editor. But, again, {t [a unlikely that the first 
editor should have apreniled the usual summary of a reign in 
v.23 without mentioning the manner of the king’s death. The 
statement of v.25» geens at firat sight to presuppose the writer's 
Sea Uanee with the characters of all the succeeding kings of 
Judah, but need not necessarily do so. Of. the somewhat 
stereotyped formula of I 14% with reference to Jeroboam. 

Upon the other passages above mentioned as im- 
plying an exilic standpoint see below (Composi- 
tion). Itis noticeable that, apart from the difference 
of standpoint involved in the destruction of the 
Judman bantein and the Exile, the mould of mind 
of the second editor is essentially the same as that 
of the first editor. The same Deuteronomic mode 
of thought is couched in the same phrascology, 
while in the appendix the structural method of 
the rst editor 183 faithfully imitated. Thus, if 
the main Deuteronomic editor or redactor be cited 
under the sign R°, it is reasonable to employ the 
sign RK»? in referring to the second editor of the 
same school of thoucht.t 


* So Kuenen, Onderzock, § 26; Wellhausen, Composition, 
E 298 ff., etc. Koulg, on the contrary, holds that the editor of 

ings a his work not earlier than B.o. 688, te. during the 
Exile (Hinleitung, § 638). 

t In speaking of a second Deuteronomic editor (RP) it is not, 
of course, intended dogmatically to assert that all passages 
assigned to such a writer must have flowed from the same pen, 
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Kings, as it stands in the Hebrew Bible, has, 
again, undergone still later revision than that of R°?. 

1is 18 clear from certain variations in form and 
order between the MT and the recension of the 
text which is represented by the LXX. While in 
some cases the condition of the LXX text is great] 
inferior to that of MT, yet, on the other hand, it 
is clear that in a number of sections LXX pre- 
serves @& superior arrangement in order, or & 
simpler form, of narrative which points to the 
fact that MT has suffered dislocation and inter- 
ea at the hands of a reviser or revisers of a 

ate later than the separation of the two recensions. 
As instances of this we may notice I 4%-84(Heb. 4%- 
5'4) 5-7 (Heb. 5'°-7) in the main, 8'-¥ 11°", and the 
position of MT 21 after 19, so that 22 succeeds 20 
without a break in the narrative. Consideration 
of such points as must here be raised is best 
reserved tor a sectional criticism of the composi- 
tion of the book. 

6. SOURCES AND COMPOSITION OF KINGS CON- 
SIDERED IN DETAIL.* —I 1)-2“, Narrative of the 
events which led to the establishment of Solomon 
as the successor of David. It is generally assumed, 
and with great probability, that this section origin- 
ally formed part of the document 25 9-20, which 
gives a history of David. 278 is due to R® (see 
above, phrases of R”, Nos. 1-6, 60, 61). 

A point of interest in connexion with the homogeneity of the 
narrative ig the fact that after 2358 LXX (B, Luc.) inserts wai 4 
Bacirtian xaropfovre iv ‘lipevecargu, t.6. MT ea with the reading 
abe 's for nD?” V3. The correct position of the sentence 
seems to be at the end of v.85, from which in MT it was 
separated by the insertion of the Shinref section. Solomon's 
establishment in the kingdom resulted from the death of his 

owerful adversarics, Adonijah and Joab, and could not have 

een much enhanced Be the death of Shimei some three years 
later. The fact that in LXX these words precede v.35> suggests 
that this latter may be a later insertion made to complete 
the information supplied by v.85a, 

3'-11%, History of Solomon’s reign. The narra- 
tive follows a well-defined plan. ‘The kernel is 
§1-75! (Heb. 54-75), the description of Solomon’s 
building operations, with its sequel, ch. 8. Around 
this are grouped (chs. 4. 9. 10) a series of notices, 
for the most part brief, illustrative of the king’s 
wisdom, magnificence, and prosperity. Ch. 3 forms 
an introduction to the whole, deta ing Solomon’s 
request for wisdom, with a signal instance of its 
exercise; ch. 11, as a conclusion, gives a descrip- 
tion of the circumstances which paved the way for 
the disruption of the kinydom. 

3', as it stands in MT’, is out of place. There 
can be little doubt that, together with 91% it 
originally formed part of the document embodied 
inch, 47%, See ad loc. 

37 8 expresses disapprobation of Bama worship, 
based upon the law of Deut. which restricts sacrifice 
to the central sanctuary. Similar notices by R® 
are found elsewhere in Kings (see phrases, No. 73). 
The old narrative treats Bama worship as a matter 
of course; cf. v.* 18% 19) ete. 


Though vv.2-8 of 8 both exhibit the influence of Deut., it fs 
scarcely possible to assign both to one author RP, In v.8 the 
subject, ag in vv.l-6, ig Solomon, while in v.2 the people are 
specified. V.8 simply places two facts side by side without any 
attempt at correlation :—Solomon loved J”, only he sacrificed 
and burned incense on the high places; v.2 supplies an explana- 
tion :—This Bama worship was o popular custom, due to the 
fact that the house of J” was not yet built. Hence v.3 is the 
work of Rv, and opens the account of Solomon’s reign by in- 
troducing the narrative of the vision at Gibeon; v.2 proceeds 
from a later editor, who, with a view to explaining Solomon’s 
conduct, inserted the phrase, which he found to be frequent 
elsewhere, v.28, ae ies with the explanation which follows, v. 2, 
and, in order to illustrate this latter, probably moved v.!, which 


since it is obvious that more than one Deuteronomist may have 
had a hand in the revision of Kings. Rv? denotes a Deutero- 
nomic redactor or redactors of the Bk. of Kings who lived in 
exilic or post-exilic times. 

* The following criticisms upon the narratives of Kings are, 
in the main, taken, directly or in an abridged form, from the 
writer's Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings, which 
is in course of preparation by the Oxford University Press. 
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mentions the fact of the house of J” being not yet built, from 
the position which it properly occupies in ch. 4 LXX. In LXX 
of ch. 8, v.1 is wanting and v.2 fragmentary. 


34-15 ig an ancient narrative, to some extent 
revised by R®, whose hand may be traced in 
vv,& 8. 12.14 (nhrases Nos. 2. 3. 8. 9. 57. 60. 63). 
Probably also v.", at least in its present form, is 
due to lt”, since if according to v.‘ ‘ the great high 
place’ was at Gibeon, it is difficult to understand 
why Solomon should have returned to Jerusalem 
to offer sacrifice, except from the Deuteronomic 
standpoint. _ The Rue ‘ark of the covenant 
of J”" is mainly a D expression. 3!*% is an old 
narrative in its original form. 

4}-19, which gives a list of Solomon’s officers of 
state, may be supposed to be derived from ‘the 
book of the annals of Solomon.’ 

The list has received one later addition, viz. v.4>, The state- 
ment that ‘Zadok and Abiathar were priests’ is no part of the 
register in ite original form as an official state document. This 
naturally headed the list with the name of the high priest of 
the time, Azariah, the son of Zadok. The insertion was made 
by RD or by someone still earlier, who wished, as a matter of 
historical interest, to notice that Zadok and Ablathar were 

riests at the commencement of the reign. It is noticeable 


hat in this case only is there omission of the name of the father 
of any Official. The sentence at the end of v.)9 should be 


emended, after Klostermann, YX? WR pay bp by plat) 1"¥}) 
‘and one officer was over all the officers who were in the land, 
the allusion being to Azariah of v.5, 

470-4 (Heb. 47-514) appears in LXX (B, Tuc.) in a 
form somewhat different from M'l’, 429 2). 25. 26 and 
part of v.4 (‘from Tiphsah ... the river’) do not 
appear, but are to be found in the addition at the 
end of ch. 2, At the close of 4)® the text con- 
tinues in the following order :—vv,?" %. 22-24, 20-34, 
after which follow ch. 3}, ch. 9'6 1%, Thus the 
commencement of v.7 ‘And these officers pro- 
vided,’ etc. (‘ abym pray idaho, not, as RV, ‘and 
those officers,’ etc.), hinges directly on to the section 
47-19, which enumerates the officers and their 
respective districts. This explains abxa ‘these’ 
of v.”, which is otherwise anomalous. ‘There can 
be no question that the text of the section as pre- 
served y LXX is complete in itself, and bears the 
stamp of originality rather than the somewhat 
confused account of MT. 

The disturbing factors in MT appear to have been vv.%. 21. 
2,* These, which contain no very precise information, were 
added probably not from a written source, but from oral tradi- 
tion, by a post-exilic ascribe, who desired reference to the happy 
times under Solomon’s golden age. The insertion led to the 
dislocation of vv.2. 28, causing them to be peed after vv. 22. 23. 
2, Probably the same hand excerpted the notice about 
Pharaoh's daughter and her dowry from its true position after 
v.34, dividing it and placing part at the beginning of ch. 8 (for 


the reason given above, J? 3), and part as a sequel to the mention 
of Gezer in ch. 915, 


§'-75! (ieb. 5'°-751),¢ The main document, repre- 
sented by chs. 6. 7, appears to have been one, and 
was probably derived from the temple archives. 
5° has been amplified by R® upon the lines of 
28 7 (phrases, Nos. 10, 62). In 5 the idea and 
phrase ‘as he promised him’ ($5737 3x2) are Deu- 
teronomic,t and thus the first half of this verse 
ought probably to be assigned to R». 

n §'518 the relationship of the 70,000+80,000 
workmen to the 30,000 of 5! is obscure,§ and 
probably points toa difference of source. So Ewald 
and Stade; the latter noticing that pada ‘the 
Lebanon,’ of v."4, is in v.25 called 1429 ‘the mountain.’ 

The narrative of 6. 7 has been much worked 
over in post-exilic times. In 6! the exact coinci- 


* 428 properly belongs to ch. 10, where it occurs in LXX 
(B, Luc.) in connexion with v.28, 

t Upon the text of this section Stade’s article, ‘Der Text des 
Berichtes ber Salomos Bauten,’ ZA7'W, 1883, p. 129 ff., is most 
invaluable. 

tCf. Dt 121 68 98 al. Driver (Comm. on Deut. 1xxxi) cites 
from D fifteen occurrences of (7)'* 737 1wx2, besides instances 
from the compiler of Judges and Joshua. 

§$ According to 2 Ch 216.17 the former consisted of ‘the 
strangers that were in the land of Israel.’ Of this difference, 
however, there is no hint in the text of Kings. 


dence in length of the period of 480 years from the 
Exodus to the commencement of Solomon's temple, 
with the period which extends from this latter 
point to the return from the Exile, is scarcely acci- 
dental, and marks the verse as a post-exilic inser- 
tion. LXX aces 6! between vv. !" of 5, into which 
pean it has probaly crept from the margin. 

n its place we have 6%7- 8, which pive the date of 
laying the foundation of the temple and of its 
completion. This position for these latter verses 
is accepted by Wellhausen (Composition, p. 267), 
thongh not by Stade. 67 intrudes itself very awk- 
wardly into the midst of the account of the side 
chambers, and, if forming a part of the original 
description, must, at any rate, be out of place. In 
6% read, with LXX (B, Luc.), Targ. myanan ‘ the 
lowest,’ in place of ajsnn ‘the middle.’ 6° (omitting 
nvw) o'ay, with B, Luc.) ought to follow 6", 

614 which is omitted by LXX, is not, as is 

encrally assumed by critics, the work of R», but 
is due to a post-exilic editor, who shows acquaint- 
ance with the Law of Holiness (11) and the Priestly 
code (P). The section contains some J) phrases, 
such as could, and did, pass from D into P, but 
other expressions belong solely to P or to H. VY." 
is by the same hand as vv,"-5, v,% being repeated 
in order to round off the interpolation and attach 
it to the preceding narrative. Te following special 
marks af: authorship should be noticed ;— 

v.12 ‘DPNP qon-ox If thou wilt walk in my statutes. Never 
in Dt; twice in Jer 4410.23, In H, Lv 263 (ef. 184), and con 
stantly in Ezk (whose connexion with H is well ascertained ; 
Driver, LO7'S p, 491%.) 68.7 1120 189.17 2015. 16.19.21, ¢ Cf. the 
phrase O° nipnp qn walk in the statutes of the nations, 
Lv 183 2023 (1H). 

AYYA MEYH NY) and wilt execute my judgments. The exact 
hrase (with J” as spoceeman: my judgments) belongs to H; 
v 188, zk 671112 1817 2024, 1 Ch 287, In 1 K 1188 the passage 

belongs to R», but the words "yey *npm) are an exilic insertion, 
as is shown by their omission in LXX. Even with rppyp his 
judgments, O'ppynn the judgments, the phrase is not specially 
characteristic of Dt ;* 2616 8821 (blessing of Moses in Appen- 


dix); elsewhere Neh 1029, Similar H phrases are found in 
Lv 185, Ezk 2011. 18.21, Ly 1987 2022 2618, Ezk 1120 2019 3627, 


O33 ng to walk in them (the judgments). So exactly only 
in Lv 184(H). D’s phrase is’? 2) 12 n3bb ‘to walk in the waya 
of J”. 

V.18 buoy yn gina *nyay) And I will dwell in the midat of 
the children of Israel. Very distinctive of P; Ex 258 291, 
Nu 68 3534, Ezk 439. No occurrences in D. With the whole 
verse cf, Ly 261). 12 (11), 

60-22, which gives an account of the interior of 
the building, has been much corrupted by later 
glosses. ‘Thus in v.28 owg0 ep) ‘for the most holy 
place,’ a phrase which belongs to P, has been added 
to explain 1375 ‘foranadytum.’ Other more serious 
interpolations (omitted in LX X) are 99:70 xv, ‘that 
is, the temple,’ in v.!, vv.)8 2! (except last 4 words in 
Heb.) 7, In vv.)5 28 emend yen ninp ‘rafters of the 
ceiling,’ niipo ‘the rafters,’ with LXX (B, Lue.), 
Vulg., Pesh. in place of jboa mvp, mypa. V." is 
probably due to R® (notice the phrase ‘ark of the 
covenant of J”’). By its omission we are able, 
with a slight emendation, to plausibly restore the 
original statement of vv.!7- 28 * And 40 cubits was 
the house before the adytum. And the adytum 
was 20 cubits long, and 2U cubits broad, and 20 
cubits high; and he overlaid it with pure gold,’ 
In v.%> we may emend (with LAX, B, Luc.) een for 
ay}, and thus, with the last 4 words of v.21, we 
read, ‘and he made an altar of cedar wood before 
the adytum, and overlaid it with gold.’ Stade 
would omit all references to the use of gold-plating 
or gilding in Solomon’s temple, but in so doing he 
appears to go further than is warranted by the 
state of the text.t 

* D’s usual phrases are niwy) oosyn 29 observe judgments 
to do them; 61711 1132 121, 2 K 1737 nivyd owpyin pp teach 
(someone else) judgments to do them, 41-5. 14 61, 

t Cf. the writer's Notes on the Hebrew Text of Kinga, p. 781. 
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63-% runs smoothly when, following the clever 
suggestion of Stade, v.% is inserted between v.™4 
and v.~, 

67 © (omitted in LXX) is a gloss. V.” is clearly 
by the same hand as v.38, and v.” is redundant 
alten 2s and also ont of place. 

6°29 may also readily be recognized as due to 
the author of vv.'**, Notice the late usage of 
the pert. with weak), ya, apy). 

6*> ig rendered intelligible by the emendation 
niyay nin ‘dvoorposts standing foursquare,’ after 
LXX (8B, Lue.) 

74, the account of Solomon’s further activity 
as a builder, appears to be free from later inter- 
polation, doubtless because it did not possess so 
area an interest for post-exilic times as did the 

escription of the first temple. 

In v.2b read ‘ three’ (B, uc.) for ‘four,’ in agreement with the 
statement of v.35" v.56 nns-oN nnD bin) ‘and door wag over 


againat door’ (partly following B, Luc.), instead of ‘and light was 
over against light,’ ® statement already made in y.+b; v,7b 


MINPI-IW ‘to tho rafters’ (Vulg., Pesh.), in place of YHIITW ; 
v.ob/\ rey ayn ‘and from the court of the house of J” ’ (cf. 
v.12), for pimp) rendered hy RV ‘and 8o on the outside.’ 


715-32 has been much mutilated and obscured by 

losses, These were added for the purpose of 
Feeseiing the ‘wreaths of chain-work’ (ayy? ody 
nowy) and the ‘lily work’ (jew ayye), of which 
there appears to have been no mention in the 
original account; cf. the summary vwv.“®, The 
glosses are v.'7* (down to ninv7y) in its present form, 
vy, }9 2.23, ~The original description may be re- 
stored by the aid of LXX, 

In 7% read 79x32 owey ‘for 30 cubits,’ in place of 
‘for 10 cubits,’ 

777-87 ig in a very disordered condition, and but 
little help in reconstruction can be obtained from 
the Versions. Stade’s rearrangement and emen- 
dation is well worthy of notice. He distinguishes 
between two parts of the carriages of the lavers: 
the )\s9 the movable base 4 cubits in height, 
monnted upon wheels of 14 cubits in diameter, and 
the jynvye the pedestal, 14 cubits high, fitted on 
to the top of the >j\20 and containing the socket 
in which the laver was placed. 

7%8- ig substantially correct as it stands in MT 
(read nivog ‘the pots,’ in v.% after LXX, Vulg., 
in place of niv'p9 ‘ the lavers’). 

74-51 ig somewhat disordered. The vv.4-5), 
which describe, or rather summarize, the making 
of golden vessels by [liram, are to be regarded as 
a later gloss. ‘Ihe remainder should take the 
following order: v.“ ene the first half verse, 
after LXX B, nbyn o sbony ayy wey nyngd Savin px 
tkp wp asp ‘There was no weight to the brass 
wherewith he made all these vessels, because it 
was exceeding much’), v.*, v.@* (emending, with 
LXX, Lue., ‘vy my) ‘and 8. placed,’ instead of ‘vw wy) 
‘and S. made’), v.®. 

815, the dedication of the temple, is an old 
narrative revised by later hands under the influence 
of P. In LXX vv.'® appear in a much shorter 
form, which shows no trace of abridgment, and 
certuinly presents substantially the original account 
as it left the hand of R°. 


The phrases of P to be noticed are—v.! ‘all the heads of the 
tribes, the princes of the fathers’; v.4> the distinction between 
the priesta and the Levites (contrast In the original account 
vv.8. 6.10.11 where the pricsts alone are mentioned); v.5 ny 
bey ‘the congregation of Israel,’ and the verb O'sy\37 ‘that 
were assembled,’ used in a ceremonial connexion. Beside these 
we find, in LXX asin MT, v.% the phrase 1'0 bak ‘the tent of 
meeting,’ mainly characteristic of P, and perhaps here sub- 
stituted for an original Saka ‘the tent’ (cf. ch 139); v.6 wap 


ae ee ee brant 


“OD yy cya Ayan) O'yDDN ‘forty and five, fifteen in a 
row,’ can refer only to O'}yn ‘the pillars,’ and not, as RV, to 
nydya (fem.). 


o'/19,0 ‘the most holy place ’(cf. above on 616) ; and vv.& 10 WAN 
‘the holy place,’ fe. the outer room of the temple, called bona 
In 617 383 721, The hand of Rp may be seen in the phrase ‘ark 
of the covenant of J”’ vv,1-6, in v.8> (see above, date), and 
probably in v.%. 


The two vv.)* are found in LXX (after the 
section vv.!4-58) in a fuller form than in MT, which, 
as isshown by Wellhausen (Composition, p. 271), 
presupposes, after the correction of a few transla- 
tor’s errors, a text substantially superior to MT. 
The addition at the close, which points to an origi- 
nal text, ‘is it not written in the Book of the Up- 
right,’ must also be regarded as genuine. 

84-66 nresents throughout clear indications that 
it owes its present form to R° (phrases, Nos, 2, 3, 
6-8, 11-26, 28, 50, 60-62, 64, 65). The final por- 
tion (vv.9-*) may perhaps exhibit an older narra- 
tive into which beaterononic additions have been 
incorporated, but the remainder, and especially 
the central prayer of dedication, has been so 
thoroughly amplified by the editor that it is im- 
possible to discover any older kernel upon which he 
may have based his work. ‘The choice of subjects 
in the successive divisions of the prayer seems for 
the most part to have been suggested by the cata- 
logue of curses contained in Dt 285-6 ; of, y,33 
‘When thy people Israel be smitten down before 
the enemy,’ with Dt 28°; v.® ‘When heaven is 
shut up, and there is no rain,’ with 287 2, y_87 
‘pestilence,’ with 287!; ‘blasting, mildew,’ with 
287; ‘locust, caterpillar,’ with 29%: 842. <if the 
enemy besiege,’ etc., with 28" (especially v.5) ; 
‘whatsoover plague, whatsoever sickness,’ with 
2872 27. 35. 59-61 5 y 48 “Tf they sin against thee... 
and thou deliver them to the enemy, so that they 
carry them captive,’ ete., with 2854 87. 64-68, 


The division of the prayer vv.46-49, which brings forward the 
possibility of a general APU ALY of Israel in punishment for 
sing, Ia considered by Wellhausen (Composition, p. 270), Stade 
Geschichte, i. p. 74), Kamphausen (in Kautzsch, Die Hetlige 
Schrift) to be marked by ita contents as not earlier than the 
Exile, and therefore later than RD.* Against this view may 
justly be cited the vagueness of the terms of v.# ‘so that they 
carry them away captive unto the land of the enemy, far off or 


near,’ and the fact that the writer (v.48) eppente to regard the 


temple ag still standing during the period of the Exile: ‘and 
vray unto thee towards their land... the city which thou 
ast chosen, and the house which I have built for thy name.’ 
But the chief argument for the pre-exilic date of the passage is 
to be derived from comparison of Dt 28, which, as has been 
noticed, forms to some extent the modol of the prayer. This 
ch. 28 iy regarded by all critics ag being, if not an integral por- 
tion of D (chs. 6-26),¢ at least closely akin to D in stand- 
point and date, and thus certainly pre-exilic. Yet, notwith- 
standing, vv.36. $7. 64-68 threaten a captivity of the nation in lan- 
guage decidedly more definite than that of the passage of the 
prayer which has been called in question. We may therefore be 
content to regard these verses as containing nothing necessarily 
opposed to the supposition of a pre-exilic authorship, and go, 
as of one piece with the whole, vv.22-53,¢ 


g!-9, the account of Solomon’s sccond vision, is 
coloured throughout by the phraseology of Ro 
(phrases, Nos. 3, 28, 29, 30, 51, 52, 57, 60, 61). 
Owiie to the terms in which this section speaks of 
the exile of Israel and the destruction of the 
temple (vv.7"°§), it is regarded by Kuenen, Well- 
hausen, Stade, and Kamphausen as the work of 
Rv? in exilic times. Such a conclusion, however, 
is by no means inevitable. The terms of v.* (see 
above, date) go quite as far to prove a pre-exilic 
position as do the words of vv.°* to argue a post- 
exilic point of view; nor are the terms of these 
latter verses so definite as to preclude the opinion 
that they were ponaee by RD» cir. B.c. 600 (sce 
above on 849), If vyv.7-? do imply an exilic stand- 


* Wellhausen and Stade secm to regard these verses ag deter- 
mining the exilic date of the whole section, vv.1966, Kamp- 
hausen assigns vv.#4-53 to D2, 

: t ue Kuenen, Hezateuch, § 7°71; Driver, Deuteronomy, p. 
03 f. 

t Cf. Kuenen, Onderzoek, § 265, 

§ Especially v.8, where j)">y must be emended Dy (cf. Mic 32 


Jer 2618, Ps 791) ‘and this house shall be ruinous heaps.’ 
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point, vv.** (and not the whole section) will belong 
to R3, vv. }-5 to Rp. > 3 

9°10” consists mainly of a series of short notices 
drawn from the same sources as chs. 4. 5 (ileb. 
4-5), The originals appear to have been cut up 
and pieced together with no great skill; but 
whether the arrangement throughout is due to Ro», 
or later hands have employed themselves in alter- 
ing the sequence of the narrative, is not clear. In 
LXX (B, Luc.) the arrangement is somewhat differ- 
ent, but scarcely superior, to that of MT. 

One single original document appears to be represented by 
910. 17. 18. 19. 15. 20. 21. 22.28, and these verses may very well have 
originally taken this order, the completion of Solomon’s build- 
ing operations being first narrated, and then followed by an 
account of the forced levy raised to carry out these works. 
After v.23 there probably followed in the original a list of the 
names of the chief officers (0°2430 ‘1y). The statement of v.24> 
connected by RD to v.™b by the particle tx ‘then,’ is probably 
from the game document. Next to the account of the king’s 
building activity-—his most important work, there would natur- 
ally follow mention of bis achievement next in iimportance—the 
provision of an efficient shipping for the increase of his wealth 
rom external sources. thie succeeds in 926-23 10, But 
reference to the ips naturally leads up to mention of the 
importa introduced by their means, as we see in 928 1011, and 
the use to which these rare and valuable materials were put. 
Thus there follows 10!2 14-22, The general subject of imports 
suggests allusion to a specially important item—horses from 
Egypt, ap peently, first introduced into the kingdom in any 
considerable numbers by Solomon, 102.* 28. 29, 

Thus the disturbing factors introduced into this main account 
are seen to be 912-15. 14 16. 24a, 26 101-10. 18, 28-25.27, Notice in 
911. 16.24 the awkward pluperfects pointed by the order--subject 
preceding verb, ‘any xy} ax-qdp ayn, ady on¥p-adp nina, 
TO?Y AYISAZ AX, and inarking the passayes as mere excerpts 
trom sources which, in describing a regular sequence of events, 
must have read OFT kin, AYIB MN, AB EAD dye). In v.b 
2) [G. Ny Cannot represent the apodosia of v.10, since tx used in 
thia connexion (in place of ) consecutive) would be quite without 
aDeicky, Moreover, even if v.11> could form the apodosis, tho 
parenthesis v.46 would come in with very great awkwardness, 
V.16 has already, with 31, been referred to its true position after 
434 (Heb. 614), From the same source would seem to be derived 
v.%4s, while v.25, though clearly alien to ita immediate context, 
cannot definitely be assigned to any special source. 101-10. 13 ig 
an ancient narrative introduced at this point to illustrate Solo- 
mon’s wealth and wisdoin, much in the game way as 316-28 servey 
to depict his disccruinent in judgment; and the two stories 
ma very possibly be derived from the same source. Finally, 
1023-25. 27, couched in vague and generalizing language, are 
probably relatively late in origin, and are here introduced to 
give the finishing touch to the picture of Solomon's prosperity. 


11), in its present form, is coloured by the hand 
of Ro A Ai doe a Nos. 3, 27, 29, 31-33, 35, 36, 57, 58, 
65). he view that the latter portion of this sec- 
tion is not earlier than the Exile (R»?; so Kuenen 
vv.°!3, Kamphausen, vv.% 1") is based upon the 
words of v.* ‘who had appeared unto him twice,’ 
and presupposes that the narrutive of the second 
vision, ch. 9-9, comes from the hand of I»?; but 
upon this opinion see ad loc. On the other hand, 
the fact that vv..-4 speak of a division of the 
kingdom but make no mention of an exile, favours 
their pre-exilic authorship, 112-8 appears in LXX 
in & somewhat differently arranged and_ briefer 
form, which is, in the main, correct.+ 

11)*3 seems, as it now stands, to be somewhat 
confused. Hadad, though but ‘a little lad’ at the 
time of his flight into Egypt, at once finds favour 
with Pharaoh, and receives from him a house, an 
allowance, and land. He then, in spite of his ex- 
treme youth, marries the sister of Pharaoh’s 
queen, Tahpenes, and his son Genubath is brought 
up in the palace with Pharaoh’s sons. The form 
Adad (77x) of v.2", as a variation of Hadad (710), 
creates further suspicion as to the integrity of the 
narrative. 

* This verse originally stood in combination with 4% (Heb. 
58); see on 420-34, 

t Notice especially in v.8b the text of Luc. iduuia xa? dus, te. 
‘)) DBID1 Vom in place of NingIni nivypD. Solomon himself 
burnt Incense and sacrificed to the strange gods, but this fact 
has been toned down by some later hand {nto the statement of 
MT. Syntax, however, has suffered in the process (we should 
expect at least AINZION AIyppN). 
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H. Winckler (Alttest. Untersuchungen, 1-6) very skilfully distin: 
gulshes and reconstructs two narratives which have been inter- 
woven. The one speaks of an Kdomite Hadad, who, aa a child, 
ig carried into Egypt by his father’s servant, and brought up by 
Pharaoh’s queen. The other makes Adad a Midianite prince, 
who fices with his adherenta into Egypt, taking with him certain 
Edomites from Paran, and is well received by Pharaoh, who 
gives him for wife the sister of his queen. A son, Genubath, is 

orn to him, but of his fate we are not informed. 


In 11%°% of MT the short account of Rezon 
appears to have assumed its present position at the 
hands of a later reviser of the text. LXX (B, 
Luc.) omits vv.-% (down to ‘all the days of Solo- 
mon’), and then, in place of the impossible MT, 
presupposes a text 755") NWS (R TIT YY WR YW mt 
ow-by ‘This is the evil which Hadad did; and he 
abhorred Israel, and reigned over Edom.’ ‘This 
seems to be correct both in reading and position, 
referring as it does the latter part of v.% to Hadad, 
and adding the necessary summary as to his rela- 
tionship to Solomon. The definiteness, however, 
of the statement, ‘This is the evil,’ suggests that 
in the original narrative some explicit account of 
Hadad’s aggressions must have intervened after v.22, 


The short reference to Rezon, thus omitted by LXX, has 
been inserted between v.}4 and y.44b: but clearly by a later 
hand. So placed, it breaks the connexion of the Hadad story, 
and necessitates the resumption xai ‘Adip 6 "L3ousaior, v.14b, re- 
peated from v.1@, The notice is ancient and genuine, but ite 
original position cannot now be accurately determined, 


11%“ seems to have originally formed part of a 
history of Jeroboam, and perhaps belongs to the 
same source as 12) 14118) Ay the narrative 
stands in Kings it has probably undergone some 
abbreviation at the commencement, in order to fit 
it on to the preceding account of Solomon’s ‘adver- 
saries.’ Notice the summary form of the introduc- 
tion v.*% and the phrase of KP ‘at that time’ (nyp 
wa) v.%, Vv.5!-8" show signs of expansion at the 
hands of the editor (phrases, Nos. 2, 3, 11, 27, 28, 
34, 38, 57~59). 


Not improbably the speech has received some few later addi- 
tions. In v.33 payny ‘npn ‘and my statutes and my judg- 
ments,’ ig wanting in LXX, and the use of these tenns after 
my > *to execute’ rather than spy) ‘to keep’ being charac- 
teristic of H (see on 6!2), the two words may reasonably be aus- 
pected to be a later insertion. LXX also omits 'my¥p IY wwe 
npn) ‘who kept my commandments and my statutes,’ at the 
end of v.54, and, though the phrase ia Deuteronomic, yet the 
repeated IY has something of the awkward ring of an inter- 
polation. The omission of the close of the speech by LXX (end 
of v.24 ‘and J will give thee Israel’; v.3¥), taken in connexion 
with the reference of v.38—the affliction of the seed of David, 
but not for ever— suggests that this also may be an addition of 
exilic or post-exilic times; though, as Kuenen points out, the 
stateinent of v.54 need not imply an exilic standpoint; cf. 
2S 714b, The use of the imperfect with weak ) (7)x)) is perhaps 
another mark of the late hand. 


After the account of the disruption of the king- 
dom (1 K 12), the composition of the narrative 
takes the form indicated above in dealing with the 
editor's method. Into the framework of the history, 
constructed by the editor, are embedded— 

(i.) Short notices which give an epitome of histori- 
calevents. These have reference to both the N. and 
S. kingdoms, and were no doubt venerally, if not in 
every case, extracted by R° from the two books of 
‘Annals’ to which he so constantly makes refer- 
ence. lVrom the character of this narrative it is 
to be inferred that R® made use of just so much of 
his sources as was necessary to form an outline 
sketch of the history, often snmmarizing in a few 
words matter which lay before him in greater 
detail ; cf. the recurring phrase ‘and there was 
war between M. and N. continually,’ I 14% 15% 26 83, 
and also the brief passing reference to wars in 
I 149 22 (4 Heb.), nf 1312 1425. 28, 

To this epitome are to be assigned I 1471-16 
2241-08, TT 16-29 1083-86 1917 (Heb. 18)-13 1377-178 
(except 145-34 161-36), 
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(ii.) Lengthy narratives, generally incorporated 
in their original form, and exhibiting only here 
and there the marks of R°’s hand, chiefly in the 
expansion of speeches. ‘These are in most cases, 
as is clear from their religious tone, the work of 
prophetical writers. In some cases, however, the 
narratives have to do with the aflairs of the 
temple and its priesthood, and exhibit such a 
minuteness and apparent accuracy of detail that 
they must be reyarded as due to priestly hands, and 
were probably derived from the temple archives. 
These are LI 112° 12436 (6-27 Heb.) 161028 03 93%, 

12), In this narrative vv.!® 1721-4 appear to be 
additions of a later hand. V.}5, with its refer- 
ence to the prediction of Ahijah, probably pre- 
supposes 119" in its present form, and must in 
this case be due to R°. Vv.2-*4, standing in close 
connexion with v.™% (cf. v.!5 ‘for it was a thing 
brought about of J”,’ v.% ‘for this thing is of me’), 
give a Judaic turn to the originally impartial 
narrative of vv.)-”, and are scarcely consistent 
with the statement of 148, which is based uren 
the contemporury ‘Annals.’ Notice further, that 
while v.” speaks only of the tribe of Judah, 
vv.4-3 are carcful to make reference also to the 
tribe of Benjamin. V.!’, which stands in an awk- 
ward position, and is absent from LXX, is prob- 
ably a later gloss, though not by the same hand as 
vy. 75. 21-24, since it makes no reference to Benjamin. 

12°68, Judging by the stress which K® lays 
upon Jeroboam’s cult of the calves as the cause of 
all subsequent deflection of Isracl from the pure 
worship of J” (phrases, No. 56), it is probable that 
this narrative has obtained its present casting at 
his hands, though there is no reason hence to infer 
that any detail of fuct is underived from the older 
source. Kuenen (Onderzoek, § 25*) observes justly, 
‘ Jeroboam’s measures with reference to the wor- 
ship must already have been related in older 
narratives, but it 1s only natural that the Redactor, 
when dealing with a matter which so specially 
excited his interest, should not fail to set before us 
his own construction and his own verdict.’ Vv.5 3 
serve to introduce the story of ch, 13. 

13!-§4, The style of the language in this narrative 
shows traces of decadence :—cf. }n}) perf. with weak 
v.39, ne my, "> 397 vv." !7, apparently first written 
as passives ‘iy, > 195 (cf. Wellhausen, Comp. p. 
280), and perhaps nap v.7—and this fact, together 
with the anachronism ‘in the cities of Samaria’ 
v.* (cf. LT 17*4 28 23)%), and the non-mention of the 
names of the principal actors, marks the narrative 
as being of comparatively late origin. It may be 
thought to have been a story previously current in 
the form of oral tradition, and to have assumed a 
literary form shortly after the event predicted— 
the destruction of the altar at Bethel—had come 
about. Notice the precision of the statement 
‘Josiah by name’ v.4. The style is about con- 
temporary with that of the annals of Josiah’s 
reformation, II 23)-!5.19-%, where the perf. with 


weak 1 is used with some frequency: vv.° & 10 
12. 14, 15 


It is, however, by no means to be hence inferred that the 
story je of the character of a vaticinium post eventum. Such a 
view Presippones that it, together with the notice of IT 231628, 
was inserted into Kings subsequently to the redaction of RY 
(Wellhausen, Comm) 280; Kuenen, Ond, § 254); whereas, on 
the contrary, ch. 12% appears to have been carefully edited by 
RP so as to lead up to the story, and the resumption of the 
main narrative in 1353. 34, forming a link to 141-20, constructs of 
the history a harmonious whole. If the story be merely a very 
late Judwan fiction, the point of the details as to the dis- 
Obedience and puniahment of the Judean prophet seems to be 
quite inexplicable. 


The narrative of 14'-"4#* exhibits very clear traces 
of the hand of R® in Ahijah’s prophecy vv.7-6 


* Upon the LXX version of this narrative in its relationshi 
to MT, ses Winckler, Alttest. Untersuchungen, p. 12%. ; Kittel, 
History of the Hebrews, ii. p. 206 ff. ; and the writer's Notes on 
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(phrases, Nos. 3, 8, 13, 29, 32, 34, 39, 54, 56, 57, 66- 
70), with which should be compared the prophecies 
of Jehu son of Hanani against Baasha 164, of 
‘lijah against Ahab 2174, and of the young 
prophet against the house of Ahab II 9%}® 
arratwes of the Northern Kingdom.—I 17-19. 
90, YI. Boras L[ ]2-178q 621-18. 19-22. 28-35 34-37 41-7. 8-87. 88-41. 
42-44 5 Gl-7. 8-23. 24-88 7 Ql-6. 7-15 g1_] (28 1314-19. 20, 91 


(14°). ‘This great group consists of narratives 
dealing with the affairs of the kingdom of Israel. 
The stories are in most cases of some length, their 
high descriptive power and sympathetic feeling 
indicating that they have their origin in the king- 
dom to which they relate; and this conclusion 1s 
substantiated by such touches as ‘ Beer-sheba which 
belonyeth to Judah’ I 19%, ‘at Beth-shemesh which 
belongeth to Judah’ II 147%. No blame is any- 
where attached to the calf-worship of Bethel and 
Dan, the efforts of Elijah and his successor being 
wholly directed to the rooting out of the foreign 
cult of the ‘l'yrian Ba‘al. 

Certain peculiarities of diction probably belong 
to the dialect of North Palestine. 


The following may be noticed :— 

Suffix 2 f. ging. *) &-, pl. *p: --; Kéthtbh 11 42 ¥95, BD 0Y, 
Ta), ‘33. Elsewhere sing, Ca 23, Ps 10384, Jer 1115 
(text corrupt), pl. Pw 1035. 4 5 1167, Cf. Syriac suff. 2 f. sing. 

na y 


oe) —} pl. wenden 

Personal pronoun 2 f, sing. Kéthibh ‘Ax :—II 416.23 81, Elee 
where Jg 172, Jer 430, Ezk 3613 ¢. Cf. Syriac AS). So prob. 
ably Kéethtbh abn II 4°3 stands for ‘AN abn, as in Syr, 


. oy ° op 
wADAD tor art] (SAD (Duval, Gramm. Syr. p.17¢!.) 


Demonstrative provoun f. 1111 619, Cf, Aramaio x3. 

Infiln. constr. verb 9”5 with suif. ‘ANoAVAD IT 618, perhaps 
presupposing form without suff. annAv7 with termination as 
in Aram. (cf. Dalman, Gramin, Jtid.-Pal. Aram. p, 289.) 

Relative by in Py (if not a textual error) 116, So Jg 57 
(N. Palestine) 617 712 826 (probably Ephraimitic), and uniformly 
in Ca (exc. title 11). Elsewhero only in exilic or post-exilic 
writings. In Phonician the relative ig wx with prosthetic &. 

Preservation of 7 of article after prep. 2; 11718 aiyn3, 

Kethwh 7)’ X= where? II 618, Elsewhere only Ca 17oa. Ct. 


° 
Aram. &p'X, Vou). omy, op boa TT 918. 20, 
Construction with me suff, pronoun anticipating object (akin 
to Syr.): 119% aysn Dpys, 219 Masng. . | TTY. 
Indeflnite use of 1X @ certain: 1 194 5 2018 229 (cf. v.48) IT 4) 
84; add I 2il after LXX(B, Luc.). Elsewhere only 1131! (porhaps 
for WN another), Jg 953 133, 18 11, 28 1810, and late Exk 118 


87-8 etc. 
To these may be added a few roota which betray the influence 


of Aramaic: pby I 2019, nip 2014 15. 17. 19 (elsewhere only very 
Inte), OMIT 218-14, dyin TL 424, 

There is alsoa fair number of a@wakt Asyousa, some of which 
take the place of ordinary words, and thus may be dialectical : 


e.g. OW gird, 118% (for 729, TX), 17°28 food, 108 (tor dyik, NODE, 
bon); but of others nothing can be affirmed. 


The narratives are clearly not all by one author. 
(i.) Some are histories of Elijah and Elisha, or of 
movements which they initiated in the direction 
of religious reform. (1i.) In others the fate of the 
kingdom is regarded from a political standpoint, 
and this as determined mainly by the action of 
the king; though here also Lo play an im- 
portant part as advisers and announcers of the 
vracle of J”. Thus both classes have a religious 
colouring or motive, and may equally be regarded 
as the work of men of prophetic training, perhaps 
members of the guilds which we see coming into 
prominence in some of the Elisha stories. 

(i.) To the former class belong I 17-19. 21, 
the Heb. Text of Kings, where the whole question of the inter- 


relationship of the two forme of the history of Jeroboam (114- 
142) is discussed at length, pp. 168-169. 
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TI [2-220 Q1-18. 19-22. 23-25 41-7, 8-87, 86-41, 42-44 5 G1-7 Ql-6, 7-15 
128 1324-29. 20. 21, 


Of these I 17-19 forms a continuous narrative. 
From the abruptness of v.', no reason being 
assigned for so ca threat, and no point of con- 
nexion existiny for ‘hence’ (m9), v.3, 1t may be in- 
ferred that the commencement of the story has 
been omitted or abbreviated by R®, and the speci- 
fication ‘ Elijah the Tishbite, etc.,’ thus represents 
his summary introduction. The sequel also, in 
strict accordance with 19)5 38, ig lacking, only one 
part of Js commission being fulfilled, vv.!%. 

I 21 is clearly out of place in MT, breaking the 
connexion between ch. 20 and its sequel ch. 22, and 
LXX is no doubt correct in placing this narrative 
immediately after ch. 19. The dislocation may 
have been due to the desire to bring the prophecy 
of Ahab’s death (217%) nearer to the account of its 
occurrence (22"-), and perhaps in a minor degree 
to the description of the king’s mood as ‘chafing 
and sullen’ (Ayn 79) in 20" asin 214, Most critics 
(Wellhausen, Driver, Kamphausen, Kittel; but 
Kuenen is uncertain, Ond. § 25") assign I 21 to the 
same author as 117-19. Thus Wellhausen cites as 
ee of contact the central posjtion occupied by 

mie his eagle-like swoop upon Ahab at the 
right moment, and the formulss aban 733 we AN 
‘and it came to pass after these things’ 21) (but cf. 
LXX) as 1727, ede aay my SAnd the word of J” 
came to E,’ 2127 as ‘ebx ag) 31 18), 

On the other hand, it nay be maintained that 
Elijah is not really the central figure as in [ 17-19. 
He does not appear upon the scene until v.””, and 
then takes scarcely a more conspicuous position 
than Micaiah in 228", ‘The king and his action 
form the centre of interest both at the beginning 
and end of the narrative. Further, Kuenen notices 


‘ the absence of any reference in 21 to 17-19, and 


vice versa, the murder of Naboth forming the 
single crime of Ahab and Jezcbel in the one story, 
while in the other the sole pivot is the struggle 
between J” and Ba‘al. This, however, is a point 
of slight moment, and no definite conclusion can 
be reached as to the relative authorship of the two 
sections. 

More important is the question of the connexion 
of [ 21 it its natural sequel IT 9'-10%. Critics 
generally argue or assume that the latter section 
is by a different author from the former, and most 
(Wellhausen, Driver, Kamphausen, Kittel) assign 
11 9f. to the writer of I 20. 22, II 34” etc, (see 
below). The argument against identity of author- 
ship of I 21 and II 9f., as stated by Wellhausen, is 
based upon the supposed discrepancy in detail. 
While in I 21 it is the vineyard of Naboth which 
is mentioned, and this is described in v.! as ‘ hard 
by the palace of Ahab’ (axny b2:7 Syx), TE 971-% 
atlas to the niaj nabn, i.e. the portion or estute of 
Naboth, which lay outside the city. Again, [21% 
records only the death of Naboth, while II 9” 
speaks also of the blood of his sons as calling for 
vengeance. 

On the other hand, the following considerations 
clearly make for the unity of the two narratives :— 

II 921, the meeting of Joram son of Ahab with 
Jehu actually upon the estate of Naboth is a 
touch of high dramatic power which demands that 
the writer should not merely have known the story 
of Naboth (proved by vv.” *), but should actually 
have written it down himself as an introduction to 
the sequel I1 9f. Hence a presumption is created 
in favour of our Naboth narrative being the story 
thus written. 

The parallels between the prediction I 21% * 
and the fulfilment II 9%: cannot be insisted 
upon, because I 21!**- has been largely amplified by 
R° (phrases, Nos. 32, 39, 43, 44, 54, 67-71), and 
it is not now possible certainly to determine the 


original kernel of Elijah’s prediction. It should, 
however, be noticed that the usual method of R” is 
to expand rather than to excise, and, if this plan 
has here prevailed, the original speech must be 
contained in vy.’ 23>, ‘The disagreement in 
points of fact between I 21 and IL 9 proves upon 
examination to be non-existent. Ahab’s dispute 
with Naboth arose in the first instance about a 
vineyard ad JOU the palace; but this was only a 
portion of Naboth’s estate (ngon), the whole of 
which would lapse to the king, supposing that the 
family of Naboth became extinct. And I 21%, 
where Jezebel tells Ahab to go down and take 
possession of the vineyard, clearly implies the 
extirpation of the whole family ; in the statement 
‘for Naboth is not alive, but dead,’ the name 
Naboth means Naboth and his sons, just as much 
as in v.'5 ‘thy blood, even thine,’ means the blood 
of Ahab and his son. 

More decisive, however, is the 
supposed unity of II 9'-10% with I 20. 22, IT 3%” 
68-7, If this be granted, the diverse authorship 
of I 21 and II 9f. seems necessarily to follow, 
since I 2) can scarcely be regarded as of one piece 
with 1 20, 22. The place where the dogs lick the 
blood of Ahab, 22°8, is discordant with 21%, and in 
yeneral the interest of the writer of 20, 22—mainly, 
if not wholly, political—and his sympathetic feel- 
ing for the king of Israel, preclude the supposition 
that he is also the author of the Naboth story. 

Wellhansen cites the following coincidences in 
phraseology of IT 9f. with 1 20, 22, ete.:—v1na 314 
‘a chamber within a chamber,’ II 92, I 20% 29%, 
npn ‘tarry,’ II 9° 7°; oa ah ‘horseman,’ 938 714; * 
vv apo § turn the hands,’ IT 9%, [ 22%; 'n von ‘ take 
alive,’ II 10'4 732, I 208; and the root aon II 107 6%. 
The importance of this collection is, however, 
open to doubt, since it contains no striking phrase, 
but only such as might be expected to occur in 
narratives nearly contemporaneous, and having, 
in the main, the same subjects in common. 

On the other hand, a point of phraseology, 
apparently hitherto overlooked, sharply separates 
between II 9f. and I 20. 22, etc., and seems 
absolutely to preclude the theory of a common 
authorship. This is the title which is ordinarily 
Spies to the king in the course of the narrative. 

20, 22, LI 34-27 68-7” are bound together by the 
use of a common title. In all, the writer’s phrase 
is ‘king of Israel,’ and the proper name of the 
king, if it occurs at all, is in nearly every case 
reserved for the necessary specification at the com- 
mencement of a section. 

II 9, on the other hand, agrees with I 21 in ex- 
hibiting a regular preference for the proper name 
simply, without further title. 

The facts are as follow :-—- 

120. Ahab nung of Israel, vv.2.18; king of Israel 11 times, 
viz. vv.4 7. 11, 21. 22. 38, 81. 82. 40. 41. 48: the king, vv.38. 39 bis: Ahab 
simply, v.14, 


122. King of Terael 17 times, viz. vv.2 8.4. 5. 6.8, 8. 10. 18, 26. 
29. 80 bis. B1. dz. 38. 34° the king, vv. 15 dis. 16. 35. 87b, 

H 3427, King of Israel $ times, viz. vv. 5. 8. 10.11.12. 18 dts ; 
Ahab simply, v.5 (probably from another source); the king 
Joram, v.®, 

IT 68-720, King of Terael7 times, viz. 68. 9. 10. 11.12, 21.98; the 
king 10 times, Viz, 628. 80 72 6. 12. 14. 15. 17 dda. 18, 

if 9. Joram or Jehoram simply 9 times, viz. vv.14 bts. 16 dé. 
17. 21, 22. 23.34: once Jehoram the king, v.15; and once Jehoram 
king of Ierael tn direct distinction from ‘Ahaziah king of Judah,’ 
v.21; never king of /srael simply. The double occurrence of 
Joram in v.19 is specially to be noticed, since, on account of the 
proximity of ‘ Ahaziah king of Judah,’ the specification king of 
Jaraet might have been expected, 

Similarly, in 121 Ahab Sey is usual ; 9 times 
prophecy vy, 21-3 viz. vv.2. 8. 4. 8. 15. 16. 20, 27. 2, 
Samaria, v.1; Ahab king of Israel, v.18, 


Now though this agreement in form of reference 
cannot be pressed to prove tdentity of authorship 


uestion of the 


(omitting the 
Ahab king of 


* In 714 MT vocalizes O'P'0 199, bub LEX renders B isifarac, 
Luc. éraféeus, Le. 355 (or 1935) for 197, 
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for I 21 and II 9, any more than can the fact that 
I 17-19 always speaks of Ahab simply, be used to 
connect this section with I 21, because different 
writers may easily have employed the same obvi- 
ous citation of the proper name; yet the fact of 
the disagreement in form of reference between 
12) and [ 20. 22, ete., ought to be emphasized as 
demonstrating diversity of authorship. It is true 
that in [ 20. 22, ete., the general use of hing of 
Israel may be explained as prompted to a large 
extent by contrast to ‘king of Syria’; but this 
does not sufliciently account for the almost total 
omission of the king’s proper name, which would 
certainly have occurred far more frequently had 
the author of If 9 been the writer of these narra- 
tives. Contrast especially I 22, IL 3%, where 
(excepting 38) the names of Ahab and Joram are 
never mentioned in spite of the close connexion 
with ‘Jehoshaphat king of Judah,’ with If 9, 
where in connexion with ‘ Ahaziah king of Judah’ 
the usual form of citation is Joram, Jehoram 
simply. And, again, notice the use of the king 
simply 5 times in [ 22, 10 times in IT 68-7, where 
the desire for distinction from ‘the king of Syria’ 
cannot have been in the writer’s mind, and the 
occasion might have been suitable for the use of 
the king’s proper name. 

By this point, therefore, the diverse authorship 
of I 20. 22, etc. and IT 9 seems to be proved, and 
this dissociation adds weight to the arguments 
which have been put forward above in favour of 
the unity of IT 9'-107 with [ 21. 

TT 12-1! jy out of adifferent source from the pre- 
ceding Elijah narratives. This fact is aarked Vy 
the form of the name 5x vv. © 822, peculiar to 
this section, and generally by the inferior literary 
merit of the composition. The story is probably 
much later than [ 17-19, IT 21 and its sequel. 

If 2)8, Blijah’s translation, links itself closel 
on to some of the longer Elisha narratives which 
follow, as their introduction ; but also might have 
formed a suitable close to the Elijah history, of 
which we possess a fragment in I 17-19, if this 
ean be thought to have gone on to embody also a 
history of Elisha. ‘he following coincidences 
between the narratives are worthy of notice, and 
suggest that 117-19, IT 2-6 41-87, to which we may 
add II 5, may be the work of one author. In the 
case of II 87"! 13'*!9 the evidence is too slight to 
build upon. 


Elijah. 

1178-4, Miraculous provision 
for the widow of Zarephath 
during famine, and the raising 
of her son from death. 


11835 ayy py Sip pox) ‘and 
there was nod voice, neither 
was thore any that answered‘; 
v.39 37 PR) TY PR dp px 
‘but there was no volea nor 
any that answered, nor any 
attention,’ 

1 1913.18, Mention of Elijah’s 
mantle (Myx). 

T1842 Ayax Wy ‘and he 
crouched tpon the earth.’ 

If v246 “ox Aye) mn)? OD 
AZ ‘as J” liveth and as thy 
soul liveth, I will not leave 
thee.’ 

HI 27.15 439 ‘ over against.’ 

1217 wa-ay Sade) ‘and 
they urged him till he was 
ashanied.’ 

I 217 Syn! 377 FR NFR 
veo ‘my father, my father, 
the chariots of Israel and the 
horsey thereof.’ 


Elisha. 

Il 41-7, Mirncalous provision 
for the wife of one of the sons 
of the prophets. 

TT 4597, Raising to life of 
the son of the Shunamuite 
woman. 

IT 43) 579 yx) dbp pry ‘but 
thero was no voice, nor any 
attention.’ 


IT 28.18. 16 4), 


IL 434. 33 yy sayy ‘and he 
crouched upon him.’ * 
IT 430 16, 


II 425 vw. 

Ws!) way ove} ‘and he 
set (his countenance upon him) 
till he was ashamed.’ 


IT 1314 i 


® The verb 393 is not elsewhere found. 
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The short Elisha stories are probably popular 
tales handed down orally at first, and not put into 
writing until some considerable time after the 
lonver narratives, 

(ii.) The second class includes I 20. 22)°8, IT 3477 
638-=3- 24-33 7 143-14 . 

All these, with the exception of 145 )4, deal in 
the same style with the same subject-—Israel’s 
relations with Syria, and inay not improbably 
flow from: one hand. Notice especially the close 
bond of connexion between 1 22+ 7 and IL 374, 

II 14°14 which stands apart from the other 
narratives, is marked as probably N. Palestinian 
by its tone, and especially by the reference of v.¥ 
‘in Beth-shemesh, which belongeth unto Judah.’ 

It does not appear that any of the group 
of N. Palestinian narratives has undergone im- 
portant editorial revision. The fact that the 
speech of Elijah in I 214 has been amplified by 
Hp has already been noticed. This is also true of 
the speech of the young prophet who was deputed 
by Elisha to anoint Jehu, IT 97?% II 3*5, which 
serves summarily to introduce the succeeding nar- 
rative, is TObauh not of one piece with this latter, 
but is rather to te assiyned to the ‘ Annals’ (cf. 
IT }}). If 9” belongs to the scheme of R». 

Traces of later interpolation are not numerous. 
In I 18 the reference to the 400 prophets of 
the Asherah is probably to be regarded, with 
Wellhausen, as a later insertion. Notice the 
absence of nx before a7x7 °x'33, and the omission 
of all mention of such prophets in vv.” The 
insertion seems to exhibit a Jate confusion of the 
Asherah with the goddess Ashtoreth (see ASHERAH). 

The statement of v.34! in the same narrative 
looks like a quotation of the exact words of P in 
Gn 35"; and, if this be the case, vv.%:°*, which 
appear to describe the building of a new altar, 
will form a later addition to the statement of v.%? 
which speaks merely of the repair (x91) of the old 
altar of J”, It should not, however, be overlooked 
that the giving of the name of Israel to Jacob is 
related also in J (Gn 32°), and that the relation- 
ship of 1K 18% to the pussage of P may be 
nothing more than an easy verbal coincidence. 
In this case vv.2) 9% may represent a detailed 
deseription of that which is first summarily stated 
in v.%, much in the same way as Gn 27% stands 
related to Gn 27”, 

In the narrative of I 20 the grounds upon which 
Wellhansen revards the reference to the parts 
played by anonymous prophets (vv.43+ M4 2%. 28. 5-4) 
as later additions are inconclusive. * 

T 20%) which is omitted in LXX (B, Luc.), is 
certainly an be eR ON, derived from Mic 1? for 
the purpose of identifying Micaiah with Micah 
the Morashtite. The alazal o'py regularly denotes 
‘peoples,’ t.e. foreign nations generally, and is 
seldom or never used of Israel. 

Very possibly also vv.%'@- (from py) ‘and the 
blood ran out, ctv.) may not have formed part 
of the original narrative of Ahal’s last battle. In 
LAX (B, Luc.) v.%"8 precedes v.%« ‘and he died 
in the evening.’ V°*, for which v.™8 prepares the 
way, hinges awkwardly on to the apparent close 
of the narrative in v.*4, and seems to be intended 
to satisfy the prophecy as to Ahab’s death in 21)%, 
though the scene of the event differs from that of 
the prediction. 

IT 177-8 21-44 jy the commentary of R® (phrases, 
Nos. 3, 29, 32, 33, 36, 39, 41, 43, 44, 46, 51, 53, 55, 
56, 71, 72, and ef. Driver, LOT® p 203) upon the 
short historical notice 1776+ Vv.’ are certainly 
a later insertion, subsequent to the commence- 


* Kuenen (Ond, 8 251") agrees with Wellhausen's verdict upon 
vv.18. 14. 22. 25) but inclines to regard vv.55-@ ay of much greater 
ahr and of a piece with the narrative of ch. 20. 

t Possibly composite. Of. Winckler, 47’ Untersuchungen, 15-25. 
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ment of the Judmwan exile, and due to R®. The 
opening of v.21’ ynp cp ‘Kor he rent,’ cte., clearly 
refers immediately to the statement of v. qaxnn 
ovp) . . . ‘was very angry ... and removed 
them,’ but the sequence is destroyed by the 
interpolation, *) v.27! being deprived of all point. 
The whole reference of the section is to the causes 
which brought about the rejection of the kingdom 
of Israel, no reference being elsewhere made to 
Judah except in v.4, where ana. ‘Sand unto 
Judah,’ is probably by the same hand as vv.’ ?, 

Stade (ZATW vi. 1631.) regards 177-17 a8 an exilic addition, 
later than RP, upon the grounds that the writer of these verses 
ascribes Molech- worship (v.17) and Assyrian star- worship 
(v.16) to the Northern kingdom—the abuses which later on 
were rife In the Southern kingdoin under Manaaseh (II 213 8), 
and also because certain phrasca appear to exhibit the influénce 
of Jeremiah ; cf. v.18 ‘Turn ye from your evil ways,’ with Jer 
18)1 255 3515 363. 7+ °J” testified,’ ete., with Jer 720%, 117i; y,15b 
* and they followed vanity,’ etc., with Jer25, The reflections em- 
bodied in these verses are, however, in strict accordance with 
RP's plan which runs throughout hig work, as the number of 
phrases above cited as characteristic of his hand sutliciently 
shows, nor ia it at all unnatural that the editor who worked not 
many years after Josiah had removed from the kingdom of 
Judah the foreign abuses of Manasseh's reign, should ascribe 
the same kind of religious abuses to the kingdom of Israel, 
side by side with the worship of J” under the form of a calf. 
Nor, again, need the phrases above mentioned imply depen- 
dence pop the written prophecies of Jeremiah, any more than 
need other phrases used by R® elsewhere (Noa, 60-55) in com- 
mon with Jeremiah go to prove that R° and Jeremiah were 
one and the same person. All that clearly emerges from the 
fact of such rexemblances ja that the two writers were meinbers 
of one prophetic schoot of thought, te. the Deuteronomic 
(cf. Driver, LOZ p. 203 at end). 

The narrative of If 17*-4 is certainly composite. 
Vv. 41, in speaking of the races which were 
settled by the Assyrian king in the cities of 
Samaria, say that they ‘feared J”,’ while retain- 
ing the worship of their own national deities. In 
v.44 on the contrary, it is stated with great em- 
phasis that they ‘feared not J%.’ Again, while 
vv.4@ refer exclusively to the foreign settlers, and 
only mention the introduction into their midst of 
a single priest of [sraclitish nationality (v.73 19x 
o3q7202), to whom was due their instruction in the 
worship of J”; vv.24°® are couched in such terms 
as can refer only to Israelites as such, of however 
mixed and renegade a strain. Notice especially 
vy.* 38 the reference to the Deuteronomic cove- 
nant; v.% ‘J”, who brought you up out of the 
land of Egypt.’ 

Thus this latter section must be regarded as a 
later addition to the narrative of Kings (R??; 
phrases, Nos. 3, 16, 28, 29, 49), referring probably 
to the Samaritans of post-exilic times. V.4> 
rounds off the interpolation by the repetition of 
v.28, the statement of the older narrative to which 
the Jater writer attaches his addition. Vv.24-34>- 41, 
on the other hand, form, in part at least, an 
ancient narrative embodied by R°. 

Stade (ZATW vi. 167 ff.) regards vv.24-23. 41 aa the original 
kernel which has received the later extension vv,20 4a, Possibly 
this latter may be assigned to RD himself; v.32b resembles 
11231, and in v.84 myn ovnsy ‘unto this day,’ Is an ex- 
pression commonly employed by RP. 


II 188 is mainly the work of R® (phrases, Nos. 
3, 31, 63, 72), based upon the notices of vv. 7 §, 
Vv.78 are probably drawn in substance from the 
‘Annals.’ With regard to v.‘ this is not so clear. 
The verse shows marks of a late style (perf. with 
weak 1, as in 214 6 235%) and sketches the outline 
of a religious reformation which appears in all 
essentials to have resembled and anticipated the 
reformation of Josiah. Hence some critics regard 
the notice as a late and unhistorical interpolation 
(cf. Stade, Geschichte, i. 607f., ZATIW iii. 81f., 
vi. 170 11.; Wellhausen, Comp. 291). 

The occurrence of a reformation under Hezekiah 
is supported by 187 (which must, with the rejec- 
tion of 18‘, be likewise branded as a later mis- 
conception), and perhaps also by the statement 
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of Jer 26", which speaks of the influence exer. 
cised upon Hezekiah and all Judah by the preach- 
ing of Micah the Morashtite. Micah 1 MT 
mentions the Baméth of Jerusalem for reproba- 
tion ; but this passage must not be pressed, because 
LXX, Pesh., Targ. presuppose a diflerent reading. * 

Certainly Isaiah does not appear to have had in 
view any centrahzation of J“s cultus, such as was 
prominent in Josiah’s reformation, but his attacks 
upon the idol-worship (2% 38 98 317; ef, 101), 
tree- worship (1%), and necromancy (8!"), which 
seem to have been rife in the intone of Judah, 
are in agreement with sneh a movement in the 
direction of the pure worship of J”. Probably, 
therefore, as is allowed by Stade (Ges. loc. cit.), 
the statement of v.@ is based upon authentic 
information as to such a reform, and this has 
been later on expanded in v.“*, under the influence 
of the accomplished fact of Josiab’s reformation, 

IL 18%!4 is a notice from the ‘Annuals,’ introduced 
by the synchronism of RY v.™, and closed by his 
comment v.43. The notice is identical with 175 °, 

Jf 188-20 = Ts 36'-39%. + 

If 18436) which is not found in Is, is distin- 
guished from 18!*1% by the form of the name 
mpin Lizkiyyah (instead of 191n Hizkiyyahu), which 
oceurs also in 18! (* Annals’). 18418 appears to 
be in strict avreement with the Assyrian record 
(Taylor Cylinder, col. iii.; ef. Cor i. p. 286, 
ii. p. 1), and is probably a genuine excerpt from 
the ‘ Annals,’ 

It is generally agreed that the narrative of 
Is 361-39? cannot be traced to Isaiah himself, but 
must be of a considerably later date. Notice the 
mention of Sennacheril’s death (Is 37%=2 K 19*), 
which did not happen until B.c. 68), twenty years 
wfter the campaign against Jerusalem, and cer- 
tainly later than the death of Isaiah. Again, it 
seems to be clear that the Isaiah section (except 38° 
from another source) must have been extracted 
from our Book of Kings by the editor of Is 1-39. 

Certaln phrases which are due to RP in the Kings narrative 
appear also in Is; cf. ‘for David my servant's sake’ IE 1184 |} 
fg 3755: ‘How I have walked before thee in truth and with a 
perfect heart, and have done that which is good in thy sight’ 
II 203 Is 388; and the redactional phrases ‘In those days’ 
Il 2014 Is 881, ‘At that time’ If 20!2 {Is 39t. Kings is also 
superior to Is In the account of Hezekiah's sickness. Ia 884-8 
has been abbreviated 3 382). 22 is misplaced. 

The Kings narrative IJ 18)* 17-201? seems to repre- 
sent a combination of three sources.’ Stade (7A LW 
vi. 174) notices that Isniah’s threat avainst Sen- 
nacherib occurs three times in similar terms: 197 
19° 19%, The contents of Sennacherib’s letter 
(1919-18) merely repeat in brief that which has 
alrendy been said by the Rabshakeh (187%), 
Again, it is highly improbable that Sennacherib, 
after hearing the news with regard to Tirhakah 
(19%), should have imagined that the mere dis- 
vatch of a letter would be likely to compel Heze- 
\vinh’s submission, after the failure of previous 
verbal negotiations, The true sequel to 19" seems 
to be 19%; upon receiving information of Tir- 
hakah’s hostile movement, Sennacherib raises the 
sieve of Jerusalem and returns to Assyrian. We 
have, then, two separate accounts of the Assyrian 
campaign, 188-17 — 19% 55f. 5 1. geb-B5 19% having 
robably been slightly modified by the redactor. 
‘urther, the section 19-8 itself appears to be 
composite in character. The taunt song vv.7)-™, 
with its accompanying sign vv.”?!, stands apart 

*nxog ‘sin,’ parallel to y's transgression, as in v.48, The 
reading of MT is, however, accepted by Kittel, who regards 
the rendering of the Versions as merely a simplification (His- 
tory, li. 357). 

tin addition to the authorities cited at the end of this 
article, cf. the Literature given under Isatan, especially Dill- 
mann, Jesaia, 1890, p. 810ff.; Cheyne, Introduction to the 
Book of Isaiah, 1895, p. 212ff. (where, however, the writer 


proceeds upon the assumption that Kings was not compiled 
until after B.o. 588). 
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from the prosaic statement vv.2**, 150, ‘ therefore,’ 
of v.2 answers, not to anything in the prophecy 
preceding, but to v.22 aiee nbyann avy ‘ Whereas 
thou hast prayed... I have heard,’ and, as has 
been noticed above, vv.*>:% are duplicates of the 
same statement. Thns vv.2-4!, generally reyarded 
by critics as an authentic prophecy of Isadh, 
appear to have been teenie into the midst of 
the prophetical history 19%>-#- 32-84, y 214 represent 
ing the redactor’s link. 

The narrative of 20!* probably belongs to the 
author of one of the two preceding narrative 
sections. Cheyne, following Duhm, selects the 
second narrative 19° Notice, as a point of con- 
nexion, the occurrence of a prayer of Hezekiah 
in each section: 194% 207. Very possibly the 
chronological notice at the beginning of 18, ‘In 
the 14th year of Ieing Hezekiah,’ properly refers 
to the events of 20!"°, and occupies its present 
position upon the false assumption that Senna- 
cherib’s invasion took place in the same year as 
Hezekiah’s sickness and recovery. This arrange- 
ment is probably due to K®, who removed the 
note of time froin its true peeron at the head 
of the narrative of 20", replacing it by his syn- 
chronigtic phrase ‘In those days.’ Notice the 
reference to Assyria in 20°. The whole verse from 
nom. ‘and from the hand, ete.,? must be due to 
the author of the mistaken synchronisin. Cf. the 
latter half with 10%, 

The 6th year of Hezekiah for the fall of Samaria, R.c. 
(1810), cannot be reconciled with the 14th year for Sennacherib’s 
campaign, Bc. 701 (1813), and it seema the best course to 
regard this latter date as true for the sickness of Hezekiah 
and the embassy of Merodach-Baladan, which will then fall 
cir, B.0.714, Thus Hezekiah’s reign may he supposed to have 
closed s.¢. 699, t.¢. some 15 years after B.c. 714 (2U%), 

The short propheey of 20!7-18 has probably been 
worked over by R? in post-exilic times, when 
Babylon, and not Assyria, was the oppressor. 

If 21 is throughont the work of R® ( phrases, Nos. 
Il, 13, 27, 42-44, 49, 54, 55, 66; and ef. Driver, 
Lol* p. 203) based upon very brief notices (vv.2 % 
6. On. 7a. 168) derived, presumably, from the * Annals.’ 
Vv.0-18 appear to presuppose the captivity of 
Judah, and must therefore, in their present form, 
be assigned to RY, 

If 228-23" is a continuous narrative, probably 
drawn from, the temple archives. Deuteronomic 

hrases are found in 23% (phrases, Nos. 3, 6, 
20, 39, 63), and in the speech of Huldah 22)5-2 
(phrases, Nos. 29, 39, 64; and ef. Driver, LO7* P- 
203), which seems to show signs of revision by R°? in 
exilic times. Certainly this later editor is respons- 
ible for the addition at the close of the narrative 
2:38 27 (nhrases, Nos. 11, 39, 51), which strikes a 
note strangely alien to the enthusiasm of the pre- 
exilio author in viéWw of Josiah’s reformation (ef. 
especially vv.?* *), 

yon IT 237-25 see above (Later editors). 
2572-8 ig a much abbreviated account of the events 
described in Jer 407-438 to which source R”? clear! 
owes his information. Jer 52, on the other hic, 
seems to be a Jater addition to the prophet’s book 
(notice the closing words of ch. 51, ‘Thus far are 
the words of Jeremiah’), excerpted from 2 K 2438 
25%, naturally with omission of 2574-4, ag having 
been already related in fuller detail. 
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KING’S POOL.—See Poot. 


KING’S VALE, THE (2597 poy, AV the king’s 
dale).—The place where the king of Sodom met 
Abrain, Gn 14!'7 (7rd wédcov Bacwéws)» Tere also the 
childJess Absalom erected in his lifetime a monn- 
ment to himself, 25 18!8 (% cowdas rol Bacidéws). See 
HINNOM (VALLEY OF), p. 388°; SHAVE (VALE 
OF), and JERUSALEM, p. 584°. 


KINSFOLK.—Although ‘kinsfolk’ is itself plural 
(see FOLK), and is so treated in Job 19'4 ‘My kins- 
folkehave failed,’ and Lk 24 ‘They sought him 
amony their kinsfolk’ (é» rots cuyyevéou (WE -efcw)), 
it is also found with an s added, giving the irreg. 
plur. ‘kinsfolks,’ in 1} K 16" ‘Neither of his kins- 
folks, nor of his fiiends’; 2 IC 10,2 Mae $!15"8, Lk. 
216 The N'T Revisers have dropped the sin Lk 21, 
and the Apocr, Revisers in 2 Mac, but in 1 K 16” 
the OT Revisers have kept it. In 2k 102 RV 
prefers ‘familiar friends,’ the Heb. expressing no 
reference to kinship (vyn9, ef. LXX yrwerods, the 
same word as is tr’ ‘acquaintance’ in Lk 24), For 
the form ‘kinsfolks’ of Strype, Life of Archbp. 
Whitgift, 1597, ‘[Geta] raed him, if those whoin 
he had put to death had no parents, kinsfolks, 
nor friends’; and Bacon, /ssays, “Of Parents and 
Children’ (Gold. Treas. ed. p. 24), ‘The Italians 
make little difference betweene Children and 
Nephewes or neere Kinsfolkes. J. HASTINGS, 


KINSMAN.—This is the proper sineular form 
of ‘kinsfolk,’ with the fem. form ‘kinswoman.’ 
‘Kinsman’ is the tr® in O'T mostly of 5x3 gé’é 
(see GOEL), and in NT of ovyyerts. In Apocr. 
ovyyerys is so tr? twice, Sir 4124, 2 Mac 12, and 
aderpss twice, ‘lo 3" 74 (RV ‘brother’), In Ru 2 
AV gives ‘next kinsman’ as the tr® of gé’él; RV 
changes this into ‘near kinsman,’ and gives ‘near 
kinsman’ instead of the simple ‘kinsman’ for all 
the other occurrences of gé’el in Ruth. In Ru 2! 
the Heb. Aethibh yr means strictly no more than 
‘acquaintance,’ but whether we adopt this reading 
or that of the Aeréd yto, ‘kinsman’ is plainly the 
meaning. Hence RV rightly retains the AV 
translation. 

Kinswoman occurs Ly 18!1317) Pr 74. and RV 
adds Jk 1° ‘Elisabeth thy kinswoman,’ for AV 
‘thy cousin Elisabeth,’ the word ‘cousin’ (wh. 
see) having become contracted in application since 
1611. The Greek of TR is cvyyerts, but the weight 
of authority is in favour of the late fem. form 
ovyyevls, which edd, (except Tr.) wer 

» HASTINGS. 
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